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Kaab,  a  celebnted  Arabian  poet,  author  of  one  of 
the  seven  poems  which  were  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  was  originally  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Mo> 
hammed,  whose  doctrines  and  person  he  satirized.  He, 
however,  recanted  by  writing  a  poem  in  honor  of  the 
prophet.  As  a  reward,  the  prophet  gave  him  his  green 
mantle,  which  one  of  the  descendant  of  Kaab  sold  for 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver.    He  died  in  662. 

Kaaba  (Arabic  Al-Kcuihah,  '^Square  House,*"  or, 
more  properly,  now  Beit- Allah,  "House  of  God*^  is 
the  name  of  an  oblong  stone  building  inclosed  in  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca.  From  time  immemorial  tra- 
dition makes  Mecca  to  have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
from  all  parts  of  Arabia  "  within  a  circuit  of  a  thousand 
miles,  interrupted  only  by  the  sea.  The  Kaaba,  the 
Black  Stone,  and  other  concomitants  of  worship  at  Mec- 
ca have  a  similar  antiquity"  (Muir,  Mahomet ^  i,  211). 
There  are  intimations  of  the  Kaaba  to  be  found  in  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  certainly  existed  be- 
fore the  Christian  sra  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Ifbr^,  x,  366 ;  M. 
C  de  Percival,  i,  74;  ii,  632).     See  Mecca. 

Origin  and  History. — Mr.  Muir  (ii,  34)  thinks  the 
Kaaba  to  be  of  Yemen  origin,  and  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  systems  of  idolatry  prevalent  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  Mussulmans 
say  that  Adam  first  worshipped  on  thb  spot,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  in  a  tent  sent  down  from  heav- 
en for  this  purpose.  Seth  substituted  for  the  tent  a 
structure  of  clay  and  stone,  which  M'as,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Deluge,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Abra- 
ham and  IshmaeL  But  this  tradition  may  have  arisen 
in  comiection  with  a  traditional  Jewish  inscription  found 
on  a  stone  in  the  Kaaba  about  forty  years  before  Moham- 
me<l,  and  which  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  some 
remote  Abrahamic  tribe  acquainted  with  Syriac  may ! 
have  been  at  an  early  period  associateil  with  aboriginal 
Arabs  in  the  erection  of  the  Kaaba.  Some  have  sup- 
jtosed  it  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Saturn 
(Zohal).  Certain  it  is  that  it  has  been  the  holy  em- 
blem at  different  periods  of  four  different  faiths.  Sa- 
bean,  Hindu,  Gueber,  and  Moslem  have  all  held  it  in 
veneration  (Burton,  iil,  160).  According  to  the  Koran, 
it  is  "  the  ancient  house,'*  the  first  house  built  and  ap- 
pointed for  God's  worship  (Sale's  Koran,  p.  276),  and  the 
guardianship  of  it  was  by  express  revelation  given  to 
Othman  (Sale,  p.  167). 

It  was  originally  without  a  roof,  and,  having  suffered 
material  Jamagc  by  a  flood,  was  considered  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling.  The  treasures  it  contained  were  con- 
sidered insecure,  and  some  of  them  were  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen.  In  A.D.  605  Mohammed  rebuilt  the  edi- 
fice, but  in  A.D.  1626  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  great 
torrent,  and  in  A.D.  1627  was  rebuilt  substantially  after 
its  present  form. 

Sirudure,— It  stands  now  on  a  base  about  two  feet  in 
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height,  which  is  a  sharp  inclined  plane ;  and,  as  the  roof 
is  flat,  the  building  becomes  an  irregular  cube,  the  sides 
of  which  vary  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
eighteen  by  fourteen  paces  in  extent.  It  is  inclosed  by 
a  wall  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  on  two  sides, 
and  two  hundred  paces  on  the  others. 

The  Kaaba  has  but  one  door,  which  is  raised  some 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  reached  by  a 
ladder.  It  is  allowed  to  be  entered  only  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  though  it  is  reputed  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
money  influence,  and  to  be  opened  clandestinely  much 
more  frequently.  The  door  is  wholly  coated  with  sil- 
ver, and  has  gilt  ornaments.  Wax  candles  are  burned 
before  it  nightly,  together  with  perfuming-pans  contain- 
ing musk,  aloes,  etc.,  and  other  odorous  substances. 


The  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

Black  Sf(me.^The  most  important  feature  of  the  Ka- 
aba is  the  **  Bkck  Stone,"  which  is  inserted  in  the  nor^ ' 
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east  comer  oi  the  building,  at  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  shape  an  irregular  oval, 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  stone.  Burckhardt 
supposes  it  to  be  a  ^^  lava^  stone.  Others  suggest  that 
it  is  an  aerolite.  Muir  calls  it  '^  a  fragment  of  volcanic 
salts  sprinkled  with  colored  crystals,  and  varied  red 
feldspath  upon  a  dark  black  ground  like  a  coal,  one  pro- 
tuberance being  reddish.**  Burckhardt  thinks  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  into  several  pieces  and  cement- 
ed. He  says,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  quality  of  it,  because  it  is  so  worn  by  the  miUions 
of  kisses  and  touches  of  the  pilgrims.  Muir  says  it  is 
worn  **  until  it  is  uneven,  and  has  a  muscular  appear- 
ance." It  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  large  plate  of 
silver  about  a  foot  broad.  The  part  or  angle  exposed  is 
semicircular.  So  much  of  the  merit  of  the  Kaaba  de- 
pends on  this  stone  that  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  edifice  by  Mohammed  a  great  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  Koreish  for  the  honor  of  plac- 
ing it  in  the  new  structure.  Mohammed  settled  this 
dispute  by  placing  it  on  his  own  mantle,  and  causing  a 
chief  of  each  tribe  to  lift  it,  and  then  put  it  himself  in 
its  position  in  the  Kaaba.  See  Koreish.  Pilgrims, 
on  arrival  at  Mecca,  proceeding  to  the  Kaaba  and  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  it,  start  at  the  comer  where  the  black 
stone  is  inserted. 

Fabulous  -stories  abound  relative  to  the  black  stone, 
such  as  that  it  was  originally  white,  but  became  black 
because  of  the  silent  and  unseen  tears  which  it  wept  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  men.  This,  however,  only  affect- 
ed its  exterior.  Others  attribute  its  change  of  color  to 
the  innumerable  touches  and  kisses  of  the  pilgrims.  It 
is  one  o(  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise,  which  came  to 
earth  with  Adam,  and  was  miraculously  preserved  dur- 
ing the  flood,  and  brought  back  to  Mecca  by  the  angel 
Oabriel,  and  given  to  Abraham  to  build  originally  in 
the  Kaaba.  It  was  taken  at  one  time  by  the  Karma- 
thians  (q.  v.),  who  refused  to  release  it  for  five  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  but  they  finally  restored  it. 

VeUing, — There  is  a  custom,  very  remote  in  its  origin, 
of  covering  the  outside  of  the  Kaaba  with  a  veil,  which 
has  at  various  times  been  made  of  Yemen  cloth,  of 
Egyptian  linen,  of  red  brocade,  and  of  black  silk.  To 
supply  it  became  at  one  time  a  sign  of  royalty,  and  it 
was  iicoordingly  furnished  by  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  and 
later  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  There  seems  to  be  some 
conflict  of  authorities  about  some  things  pertaining  to 
the  custom  of  veiling.  About  one  third  from  the  top 
of  the  veil  is  a  band  about  two  feet  in  width,  embroi- 
dered with  texts  from  the  Koran  in  gilt  letters  (see 
Muir,  ii,  82;  Burton,  iii,  296, 800). 

Admistkm. — Since  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  an 
order  has  obtained  that  none  but  Islamites  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kaaba.  Formerly  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ocadh  convened  at  Mecca.  In  it  poets  contested  for 
a  whole  month  for  prizes,  and  those  poenu  to  which 
prizes  were  from  time  to  time  awarded  were  by  public 
order  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  Egyptian  silk,  and 
hung  up  in  the  Kaaba  (Sale,  p.  20). 

Other  Features,— In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Ka- 
aba is  a  smaller  stone,  less  venerated  than  the  above, 
being  touched  only,  and  not  kissed,  by  those  walking 
round  the  Kaaba.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Kaaba  is 
a  slight  hollow,  large  enough  to  admit  three  persons, 
where  it  is  specially  meritorious  to  pray,  it  being  the 
place  where  Abraham  and  Ishmael  kneaded  chalk  and 
mud  for  the  original  structure.  From  the  west  side  of 
the  Kaaba  a  water-spout  carries  rain  from  the  roof  and 
pours  it  on  the  reputed  grave  of  Ishnuiel,  and  pilgrims 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  "  fighting  to  catch  it.**  This 
water-spout  is  said  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  is  four  feet 
in  length  and  about  six  inches  in  width.  It  is  declared 
to  have  been  taken  to  the  Kaaba  A.H.  981.  The  pave- 
ment round  the  Kaaba  is  a  mosaic  of  many  colored  stones, 
and  was  laid  in  A.H.  826.  There  is  on  one. side  of  the 
Kaaba  a  semicircular  wall,  which  is  scarcely  less  sacred 


than  the  Kaaba  itself.  The  walk  round  the  Kaaba  ia 
outside  this  wall,  but  the  closer  to  it  the  better.  This 
wall  is  entitled  El  HcUtimy  and  is  of  solid  stone,  five  feet 
in  height  and  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  incased  in 
white  marble,  and  inscribed  with  prayers.  The  Kaaba 
has  a  double  roof,  supported  by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  bird  ever  rests  upon  it  The  whole 
building  is  surrounded  by  an  indosure  of  columns,  out- 
side which  there  are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of 
devotion  for  different  sects;  also  the  edifice  containinf; 
the  well  Zem-Zem,  the  cupola  of  Abbas,  and  the  Treas- 
ury. All  these  are  further  inclosed  by  a  splendid  colon- 
nade, surmounted  by  cupolas,  steeples,  spires,  crescenta, 
all  gilded  and  adomed  with  lamps,  which  shed  a  brilliant 
lustre  at  night.  These  surroundings,  between  which 
and  the  Kaaba  mn  seven  paved  causeways,  were  first 
devised  by  Omar  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  Ka- 
aba itself.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  same  holy 
Kaaba  is  the  scene  of  such  indecencies  as  cannot  with 
propriety  be  particularized;  indecencies  which  are  prac- 
ticed not  only  with  impunity,  but  publicly  and  without 
a  blush.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Since  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira  the  Kaaba  has 
been  for  the  Mussulman  world  the  Keblahj  or  place  to- 
wards which  all  Moslems  turn  in  prayer.    See  Kkblah. 

See  Narrative  of  a  PUgi-image  to  El  Me^nah  and 
Mecca^hy  Richard  F.  Bnrton,  voL  iii  (Lond.  1856) ;  Sale*8 
Koran;  Muir,  L(/e  of  Mahomet ^yoL  ii  and  iii  (London, 
1858);  Sprenger,/,»/^o/*^VoAcwi^,ii,7;  hey^  DetempH 
Meccani  origine  (Berlin,  1840, 4to).     (J.  T.  G.) 

Kaath.    See  Pkucan. 

Kabbala.    See  Cabala. 

Kabiler  is  the  name  of  a  nephew  of  Brahma,  and 
one  of  India*s  greatest  saints.  His  father  was  Karta- 
men,  the  ancestor  of  the  Brahmin  race.  It  is  in  the 
person  of  this  Hindu  that  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  man 
some  twenty-four  different  times.  See  Vollmer,  Wdr* 
terbuch  der  Myihologiej  p.  987. 

Kab'mSel  (Heb.  KabteelV,  ^K2Cn^>  gaihering  of 
Gody  L  e.  perhaps  oon/uence  of  waten;  Sept.  Ka/StrcigX 
in  Joshua,  elsewhere  KaftatrariX  v.  r.  Ka/3c(r<^X,  etc),  a 
town  on  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  near  Idumaa,  and 
therefore  probably  included  within  the  territory  of  Sim- 
eon (Josh.  XV,  21) ;  the  native  place  of  Benaiah  (son  of 
Jehoiada),  one  of  David's  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
20;  1  Chron.  xi,  22).  It  was  inhabited  after  the  cap- 
tivity under  the  similar  name  of  Jkkabzeel  (Neh.  xi, 
25).  Its  locality  can  only  be  conjectured  as  being  near 
the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Ma- 
sius.  Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc).  The  name  and  \'icin- 
ity  are  probably  still  represented  by  the  wady  El-Ku" 
seibf  a  small  winter  torrent  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  south  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  497).  Here 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  Edom,  and  Moab  would  con- 
verge, as  is  implied  in  the  above  Scripture  references, 
and  the  region  is  still  the  resort  of  wild  animals  (Lynch, 
Jordan,  p.  819 ;  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  i,  298),  and  char- 
acterized by  a  deep  fall  of  snow  in  winter  (Burckhardt, 
Syrioy  p.  402),  as  is  stated  in  the  account  of  Benaiah's 
adventure  Mrith  the  lion. 

Ka'dds  (Ko^f7c)«  a  town  of  Palestine,  apparently  in 
the  south  (Judith  i,  9) ;  probably  the  same  as  Kadesii- 
BARNBA  (q.  v.). 

Ka'^desh  (Heb.  Kadesh\  d*}]?,  holy,  perhaps  as  be- 
ing the  site  of  some  ancient  oracle  [compare  the  early 
equivalent  name  "fount  of  judgment**],  Gen.  xiv,  7; 
xvi,  14 ;  XX,  1 ;  Numb,  xiii,  26 ;  xx,  1, 14, 16, 22 ;  xxvii, 
14 ;  xxxiii,  86,  37 ;  Deut.  i,  46 ;  xxxii,  51 ;  Judg.  xi,  16, 
17;  P8a.xxix,8;  Ezek.  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii,28;  ScptKa- 
^//C,  but  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  19,  Kat^^c  v.  r.  Ka^iift)  or,  more 
fully,KA'DESH-BAR'NEA  (Hebrew /Ta^M'-^ame'a, 
^9")a  ^t!t?>  ^^®  latter  portion  of  the  name  being  re- 
garded by  Siroonis,  Lex,  s.  v.,  as  compounded  of  12,  open 
country,  and  $9,  wandering;  Numb,  xxxii,  8;  xxiv.  4: 
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Dent.  1,2,19;  u,14;  ix,28;  JoAh.x,41;  xiv,6,7;  xv,8; 
Sept.  Ka^iic  [rov]  Baovi)),  a  site  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  towards  Edom,  of  much  in- 
terest as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  (their  nineteenth  and  thirty-seventh  stations) 
with  the  intention  of  entering  Palestine,  and  from  which 
they  were  twice  sent  back ;  the  first  time  in  pursuance 
of  their  sentence  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  permit  a  passage  through  his  territories.  It 
is  probable  that  the  term  **  Kadesh,**  though  applied  to 
signify  a  "city,**  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a 
region,  in  which  Kadesh-meribah  certainly,  and  Ka- 
desh-bamea  probably,  indicate  a  precise  spot.  Thus 
Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the  same  tract 
which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur  (Gen.  xx,  1).  Shur 
is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor, "  which  is  before  Egypt'* 
(xxv,  18;  Josh.  xJii,  3;  Jer.  ii,  18),  and  was  the  first 
portion  of  the  wilderness  on  which  the  people  emerged 
from  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea.  See  Shur.  "  Be- 
tween Kadesh  ^d  Bered**  is  another  indication  of  the 
site  of  Kadesh  as  an  eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  for  the 
point  so  fixed  is  **  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur"  (v, 
7),  and  the  range  of  limits  \a  narrowed  by  selecting  the 
western  one  not  so  far  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as 
the  point  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer  **  retum- 
ed*" — a  word  which  does  not  imply  that  they  had  previ- 
ously visited  it,  but  that  it  lay  in  the  direction,  as  view- 
ed from  Mount  Seir  and  Paran,  mentioned  next  before 
it,  which  was  that  of  the  point  from  which  Chedorlao- 
mer had  come,  viz.  the  north.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
coming  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  I>ead  Sea, 
emote  the  Zuzims  (Ammon,  Gen.  xiv,  5;  Deut.  ii,  20), 
and  the  Emiros  (Moab,  Deut.  ii,  11),  and  the  Horites  in 
Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea,  unto  **  El- Paran 
that  is  by  the  wilderness.**  He  drove  these  Horites 
over  the  Arabah  into  the  Et-Tlh  region.  Then  "  re- 
turned,** L  e.  went  northward  to  Kadesh  and  Hazezon 
Tamar,  or  Engedi  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xx,  2). 
It  was  from  Kadesh  that  the  spies  entered  Palestine  by 
ascending  the  mountains;  and  the  murmuring  Israelites, 
afterwards  attempting  to  do  the  same,  were  driven  back 
by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  and  afterwards  ap- 
parently by  the  king  of  Arad,  as  far  as  Hormah,  then 
called  Zephath  (Numb,  xiii,  17;  xiv,  40-45;  xxi,  1-8; 
Deuu  i,  41-44;  compare  Judg.  i,  7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadesh  a  fountain  (Em-mishpat)  mention^  long  be- 
fore the  exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  and  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place  only  on  the  sec- 
ond visit,  which  implies  that  at  the  first  there  was  no 
lack  of  tbu  necessary  article.  In  memory  of  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Israelit^  this  fountain  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  Waters  of  Mbbibah**  (DeuL  xxxii,  51). 
The  adjacent  desert  was  called  the  "  Wilderness  of  Ka- 
desh** (Psa.  xxix,  8).  On  the  second  vbit  to  thb  place 
Miriam  died  there,  and  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  informing  him  that  they  were  in  Kadesh, 
a  city  in  the  uttermost  part  of  his  border,  and  acking 
leave  to  pass  through  his  country,  so  as  to  continue 
their  course  round  Moab,  and  approach  Palestine  from 
the  easL  This  Edom  refused,  and  the  Israelites  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died ;  and 
then  along  the  Arabah  (desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea 
(Numb.  XX,  14-29).  The  name  of  Kadesh  again  occurs 
in  describing  the  southern  quarter  of  Judah,  the  line  de- 
fining which  is  drawn  '*from  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
from  the  bay  that  looked  southward;  and  it  went  out 
to  the  south  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh-bamea** 
(Josh.  XV,  1-8;  compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  3, 4).  In  Gen. 
xiv,  7  Kadesh  is  connected  with  Tamar,  or  Hazezon  Ta- 
mar, Just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the  comparatively  late 
book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to  mark  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Judah,  drawn  through  them  and  terminating  sea- 
ward at  the  "river  to,**  or  "towards  the  great  sea" 
(Ezek.  zlvii,  19 ;  xlviii,  28).    There  is  one  objection  to 


this  view.  The  Kadesh  from  which  the  spies  were  sent 
was  in  the  wildemeM  of  Paran  (Numb,  xiii,  26) ;  Ka- 
desh-bamea was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (xx,  1).  This 
is  easily  removed.  Paran  was  the  general  name  for  the 
whole  desert  west  of  the  Arabah,  extending  from  Pales- 
tine to  Sinai  (Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  Numb,  x,  12 ;  xti,  16 ;  1 
Sam.  XXV,  1).  It  even  seems  to  have  included  the  Ar- 
abah, reaching  to  the  very  base  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xiv,  6).  Zin  was  a  specific  name  for  that  part  of  the 
Arabah  which  bordered  on  Edom  and  Palestine  (Numb, 
xiii,  2 1 ;  xxxiv,  3, 4 :  Josh,  x v,  1-3).  If  Kadesh  was  sit- 
uated on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  then  it  might 
be  reckoned  either  to  Paran  or  to  Zin ;  or,  if  we  agree 
with  Keil,  Delitzsch,  and  others  (Keil  on  Josh,  x),  that 
Paran  was  the  general  name  for  the  whole,  and  Zin  the 
specific  name  of  a  porHon,  the  objection  is  removed  at 
once. — Kitto;  Smith.     Compare  Kedbsh,  1. 

To  meet  these  various  indications,  two  places  by  the 
name  of  Kadesh  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist;  but 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  has  shown  (note  on 
Numb.  XX,  1)  that  a  single  Kadesh  would  answer  all 
the  conditions,  if  placed  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Arabah,  opposite  Mt.  Hor.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Robinson 
locates  it  tX  A  in  eln  W^h^  which  he  argues  ooindde't 
with  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  {Researches,  ii, 
588).  But  this  is  somewhat  too  distant  from  the  pass 
es-Sufa,  which  is  probably  the  Zephath  where  the  Isra- 
elites encountered  the  Canaanites,  and  on  this  account 
Raumer  has  with  greater  plausibility  fixed  Kadesh  at 
A  in  es- flash  (Der  Zug  der  Israeliten,  Leipz.  1843,  p.  9 
sq.).  See  Exode.  Mr.  Rowlands,  who  travelled  through  ' 
this  region  in  1842,  thinks  he  discovered  Kadesh  (as  well 
as  numerous  other  ancient  localities  in  this  vicinity)  at 
a  place  which  he  calls  A  in  Kudes  (AVilliams's  Holy  Cify, 
2d  ediL,  i,  467).  A  writer  in  Fairbaim*8  Dictionary  ar- 
gues at  length  in  favor  of  thb  position  at  i4m  Gades^ 
but  all  his  reasoning  partakes  of  the  character  of  special 
pleading,  and  rests  upon  inconclusive  grounds.  His  only 
real  argument  is  that  Kadesh  appears  to  have  lain  be- 
tween wady  Feiran  (Paran)  and  Engedi  (Hazezon-ta- 
mar),  on  Chedorlaomer*s  route  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  but  that 
route  is  given  so  vaguely  that  we  can  lay  no  particular 
stress  upon  it.  The  other  arguments  even  tell  the  other 
way;  especially  do  the  passages  adduced  go  to  show  that 
Kadesh  was  at  the  extreme  east  from  Shur  (Gen.  xx,  I) 
and  el-Arish  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Jo8h.  x  v,  5),  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  Zin  (Numb,  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiii,36).  This 
position  also  is  avowedly  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
location  of  Huzeroth  at  Ain  Hudheirah,  but  even  re- 
quires us  to  cnlaige  the  borders  of  Edom  far  to  the  west 
(Numb.  XX,  16),  and  actually  to  remove  Mt.  Hor  from 
its  weU-defined  traditionary  situation  (Deut.  i,  2).  Capt. 
Palmer  has  more  lately  visited  the  site  thus  assumed  for 
Kadesh,  and  particularly  describes  it  {Quart.  Statement 
of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund,**  Jan.  1871,  p.  20 
sq.)  as  "  consisting  of  three  springs,  or  rather  shallow 
pools,  one  of  them  overflowing  in  the  rainy  season ;"  but 
his  advocacy  for  the  identity  adds  no  additional  argu- 
ment. In  fact,  the  agreement  in  the  name  is  the  only 
plea  of  any  force.  This  is  counterbalanced  by  the  scrip- 
tural notices  of  the  position  of  the  place.  See  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1849,  p.  377  sq. ;  also 
Palmer,  Desert  of  Exodus,  p.  286;  comp.  Kitto's  Scrip- 
tvre  iMnds,  p.  78-82;  Ritter,  Krdhtndf,  xiv,  1077-1089. 
Schwarz  (Palestine,  p.  23)  endeavors,  from  Rabbinical  au- 
thority, to  locate  Kadesh  at  a  place  named  by  him  wady 
Bierin,  about  forty-five  miles  south  of  Gaza;  but  his 
whole  theory  is  imaginary,  besides  indicating  a  posi- 
tion too  far  west  for  this  Kadesh,  and  requiring  anoth- 
er for  En-Mishpat  (p.  214),  which  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  KaStjc,  Bapvii,  Cades)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Hor.  From  this  last 
statement  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  95)  unwar- 
rantably infers  that  Kadesh  was  identical  with  Petra. 

Kadi  (Arabic)  is  among  the  Mohammedans  the  title 
of  an  assistant  judge  of  civil  law,  and,  like  the  judge 
himself  (molla),  is  classed  among  the  higher  clergy,  b^ 
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cause  all  civil  law  of  the  Mueaulman  la  baaed  on  the  Ko- 
nn.    bee  Kouax. 

Kadkod.    See  Agate. 

.Kad'miel  (Heb.  KadnniV,  ^H'^'S'lp,  before  God,  i. 
e.  his  servant;  Sept,  Ka^/ic^A),  one  of  the  Levites  who 
returned  with  Zcrubbabel  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii, 
8%  and  asfibted  in  the  various  reforms  of  that  period, 
being  always  named  in  connection  with  Jeshua  (Ezra 
iii,  9 ;  Neh.  vii,  43 ;  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9) ;  sometimes  only  as 
a  descendant  in  common  of  Hodaviah  (Ezra  ii|40 ;  Neh. 
vii,  4<i;  comp.  Ezra  iii,  9),  but  once  aa  a  son  (Neh.  xii, 
24).  llie  length  of  time  over  which  these  notices  seem 
to  extend  (B.C.  536-410)  leads  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  relate  to  two  individuals  (perhaps  a  brother  and 
also  a  son  of  the  Levite  Jeshua),  one  of  whom  may  have 
been  concerned  in  the  earlier  events,  and  the  other  in 
the  later. 

Kad'monite  (Heb.  Kadmoni'y  *^3b*Tp,  eastern,  as 
in  Ezek.  x,  19,  etc,  or  former,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  17, 
etc ;  only  once  of  a  nation,  collect  in  the  sing.,  Gen.  xv, 
19;  Sept.  Kc^/xaiva(0(,Vulg.  Cedmonai,  A.  V.  **Kadmon- 
ites**),  the  name  of  a  Oanaanitish  tribe,  who  appear  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  part  of  Palestine,  under 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in 
the  land,  and  are  mentioned  in  a  more  than  ordinarily 
full  list  of  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xv,  19).  As 
the  name  is  derived  from  D*?]?,  kedem,  "  east,"  it  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Wells  and  others  to  denote  a  people  situ- 
.  ated  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  or,  rather,  that  it  was  a 
term  applied  collectively,  like  "Orientals,'*  to  all  the 
people  living  in  the  countries  beyond  that  river.  At 
least  it  may  be  a  term  of  contrast  with  tlie  more  western 
Zidonians.  As  the  term  likewise  signifies  ancient,  it 
may  designate  the  older  or  aboriginal  races  of  that  re- 
gion in  general,  who  were  recognized  as  the  earliest  in 
origin.  Both  these  explanations  may  be  correct,  as  the 
Kadmonites  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
nation ;  and  the  sulisequent  discontinuance  of  the  term, 
in  the  assigned  acceptation,  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  the  nations  beyond  the  river  having  afterwards  be- 
come more  distinctly  known,  so  as  to  be  mentioned  by 
their  several  distinctive  names.  See  Hivite.  The 
reader  may  see  much  ingenious  trifling  respecting  this 
name  in  Bochart  (Canaan,  i,  19) :  the  substance  of  which 
is  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
originally  a  Kadmonite,  and  that  the  name  of  his  wife, 
Hermione,  was  derived  from  Mount  Hermon.  By  oth- 
ers the  name  Kadmonites  has  been  extended  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  children  of  the  East"  (Clp  ''321),  i.  c  those 
living  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  i,  800) 
(see  BKNE-KEPfCM],  and  Keland  {PakMtina,  ji,  94)  has 
sought  to  identify  them  with  the  Nabatbteans  of  Ara- 
bia; but  these  were  Ishmaelites.  It  was  proliably  ap- 
plied collectively  to  various  tribes,  like  the  Saracens  of 
the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Bedouins  of  modem  times  (Bit- 
ter, Erdkunde,  xv,  138).  According  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  name  is  still  preserved  among  the  Nusariyeh  north 
of  Tripoli,  who  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
were  expelled  from  Palestine  by  Joshua,  and  who  seem 
in  physiognomy  and  manners  to  belong  to  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  {Land  and  Book,  i,  242). 
See  Canaanite. 

Kadroma  is  the  name  of  a  Thibetian  Jewish  divin- 
ity. Strangely  enough,  the  Darwinian  theory  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  at  a  date  considerably  anterior 
to  our  century,  for  this  goddess  the  I'hibetians  claim  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ape  race,  and,  after  marriage  to  an 
ape,  to  have  become  the  mother  of  the  entire  population 
of  Thibet,     See  VoUmer,  Worterk  d.  MylhoL  p.  990. 

Kaffres  (from  the  Arabic  Kafir,  infidel,  i.  e.  non-Mo- 
hammedan), a  people  in  south-eastern  Africa,  who  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  When  the  Dutch  colonists  came  in  contact 
with  the  most  southern  tribe  of  the  KaflVes,  the  Koosas, 
or  Amakoaa,  the  Moorish  name  was  given  to  them  exclu- 


sively, and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  commonly  used 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  colonists.  It  is,  however, 
well  ascertained  that  not  only  the  tribes  now  commonly 
called  Kaifres,  but  the  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  Zulus, 
Damaras,  the  inhabitanU  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique, 
and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes  who  occupy  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  an  extent  as  yet  unexplored,  are 
but  subdivisions  of  one  great  family,  allied  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  Kaflfre  languages  (in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word)  are  divided  (by  Fr.  MtlUer) 
into  an  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  group.  The  for- 
mer comprises,  1.  the  Kaffre  languages  (in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word),  embracing,  bendes  the  Kaffre  proper, 
also  the  Zulu  dialect ;  2.  the  Zambesi  langnages,  em- 
bracing the  languages  of  the  Barotse,  Bayeye,  and  Ma- 
shona;  3.  the  languages  of  Zanzibar,  embracing  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Kisualiili,  Kinika,  Kikamba,  and  the  Ki- 
hian.  The  Middle  group  contains,  1.  the  Sechuana 
knguages  (Sesuto,  Serolong,  and  Shlapi);  2.  the  Te- 
keza  languages,  embracing  the  languages  of  the  Manco- 
losi,  Matonga,  and  Maloenga.  The  Western  group  con- 
taius,  1.  the  Bunda,  Herero,  and  Londa  languages;  2. 
the  languages  of  Congo,  Mpongwe,  Dikele,  Isuba,  and 
Fernando  Po.  The  Kaffre  languages  are  sonorous,  flexi- ' 
ble,  and  definite.  The  southern  tribes  have  adopted  the 
peculiar  smacking  sounds  of  the  Hottentots,  which  fre- 
quently change  the  meaning  of  words.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Kaffre  tribes  is  feudal— an  aristocracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
but,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  him.  The  general  chief  is  the  sovereign 
I  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  council  of  chiefs  is  very  power- 
I  ful,  and  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  nobles  and  people 
I  with  mibounded  respect.  The  kraals  (hamlets)  gener- 
ally consist  of  a  dozen  low,  conical  hots,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  no  more  than  atx>ut  ten  feet,  into  which  one 
has  to  creep  through  a  low  opening,  closed  during  the 
night  by  trees.  In  the  middle  of  the  hut  is  a  room  for 
the  cattle.  Wars  generally  arise  out  of  the  stealing  of 
cattle.  In  personal  appearance  the  Kaffres  are  a  re- 
markably fine  race  of  men.  They  are  of  dark  brown 
color,  have  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  constitution,  dark 
woolly  hair,  a  lol>y  front,  and  bent  nose  like  the  Eu- 
ropeans, projecting  cheek-bones  like  the  Hottentots, 
thick  lips  like  the  negroes.  Their  beard  is  thin.  The 
women  are  handsome  and  modest;  their  clothing  con- 
sists of  cloaks  of  skin,  while  the  men  are  almost  naked. 
They  have  no  national  religion ;  there  are  some  traces 
of  a  belief  in  a  supreme  l>eing  and  in  subordinate  spir- 
its, but  no  kind  of  religious  worship  and  no  priests. 
They  arc  very  superstitious,  and  pay  a  high  tribute  to 
sorcerers.  **They  have  no  idea,"  says  Philip  {South 
Africa,  i,  118),  "of  any  man's  dying  except  from  hun- 
ger, violence,  or  witchcraft."  Like  many  other  savage 
tribes,  they  practice  the  worship  of  their  ancestry, 
*^'hey  sacrifice  and  pray  to  their  deceased  relatives. 
*BJt hough  it  would  be  asserting  too  much  to  say  abso- 
lutely that  they  believe  in  the  existence  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  In  fact,  their  belief  seems  to  go 
no  further  than  this,  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  haunt 
for  a  certain  time  their  previous  dwelling-places,  and 
either  assist  or  plague  the  living.  No  special  powers 
are  attributed  to  them,  and  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to 
call  them  deities"  (com p.  Lubbock,  Primitive  Condition 
of  Man,  N.  Y.  1871,  8vo,  ch.  iv  sq.).  They  practice  cir- 
cumcision, but  only  as  a  custom,  not  as  a  religious  rite. 
I  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  as  the  heaAy  work  is  chiefly 
performed  by  the  women,  it  has  proved  a  great  obstacle 
I  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
I  The  various  tribes  of  the  Kaffre  family  are  estimated 
I  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
!  sionary  Societ>',  at  2,000,000,  spread  from  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Cape  Colony  beyond  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then 
I  across  the  whole  continent,  wrilhout  break,  to'  the  Atlan- 
1  tic  in  latitude  20^.  A  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Kaf- 
fres,  from  which,  in  particular,  constant  raids  were  made 
,  into  English  territory,  was  annexed  to  the  British  do- 
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mintons  ander  the  name  of  Qtieen  Ailelaide  prnvince. 
It  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Kaffres ; 
in  1847  it  again  became  an  Ent^lish  province,  under  the 
name  of  British  KaflFraria,and  King  William's  Town,  on 
the  Buffalo  River,  was  made  the  capital  and  the  mili- 
tary head-quarters.  The  capital  has  a  population  of 
5169,  the  sea-port,  East  London,  of  2 134.  The  population 
of  the  towns  consists  chiefly  of  English  and  German  set- 
tlers, while  the  country  people  are  Kaffres.  In  1857  the 
province  numbered  8942  kraals,  and  had  a  population  of 
104,721, but  a  terrible  famine,which  was  caused  by  a  false 
prophet  of  the  name  of  Umhlakaaa,  reduced  it  in  1858 
to  1291  kraals,  and  a  population  of  52.186.  In  1880  the 
province  embraced  about  8006  sq.  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  122,159.  The  British  influence  noore  and  more 
extends  over  Kaffraria  proper,  which  is  situated  between 
British  Kaffraria  and  Natal  and  embraces  about  1800 
sq.  miles  and  543,000  inhabitants.  North  Natal  and 
the  Transvaal  republic  extends  the  land  of  other  Kaf- 
fre  tribes,  the  territory  of  which  b  estimated  at  62.930 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  440,000.  Cape 
Colony,  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  had  a  Kaffre 
population  of  166,979. 

As  the  Dutch  government  of  Cape  Colony  was  hoe- 
tile  to  all  Christian  missions,  the  missions  among  the 
Kaflfres  did  not  begin  until  the  government  had  passed 
under  British  rule.  The  Moravians,  who  then  for  the 
first  time  found  the  necessary  protection  for  their  re-es- 
tablished missions  among  the  Hottentots  [see  Hotten- 
tots], extended  in  1818  their  labors  also  to  the  Kaffres, 
iu  particular  to  the  tribes  of  the  Fongus  and  Tambakis, 
whence  in  1862  a  sUtion  was  established  among  the 
het  named  tribe  of  Independent  Kaffraria.  The  mis- 
sionary Yon  der  Kemp,  who  in  1798  was  sent  out  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
missions  of  thb  society  among  the  Kaffres.  The  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries  have  (since  1820)  numerous  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kaffre  territory.  Their  missionaries 
have  for  a  long  time  been  almost  the  only  ones  who  ven- 
tured to  penetrate  into  the  unctUtivated  districts  of  the 
free  Kaffires.  The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  have  a  number  of  stations  in  British 
Kaffraria,  and  have  begun  to  extend  their  labors  to  (in- 
dependent) Kaffraria,  among  the  natives  whom  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  Induced  to  settle  there.  The  Ber- 
fin  missioiis  have  also,  since  1834,  established  a  number 
of  stations  in  British  Kaffraria.  The  Anglican  Church, 
which  has  bishops  at  Capetown  (1847),  Grahamstown 
(1853),  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State  (1868),  has  sU- 
tiotts  both  in  British  and  in  Free  Kaffraria,  and  is  eager- 
ly intent  upon  extending  its  work.  The  Dutch  Ke- 
(ormed  Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  Kaffres  until 
the  establishment  of  a  special  missionary  board  in  1863 
(Synodale  Zendings  Comissi^  in  Zuyd  Africa),  which 
displays  a  great  seal  in  the  establishment  of  missions 
among  the  pagan  population.  More  recently  the  Crer- 
man  Baptists  have  sent  out  missionaries  to  British  Kaf- 
fraria. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  also  a  few  sta- 
tions in  British  Kaffraria.  See  Grundemann,  Afiasiow- 
atia*  (2d  number,  Gotha,  1867) ;  Newoorob,  Cifclopadin 
o/Mi$»iont;  Mottai's  Southern  Africa  (Lond.  1842);  T. 
Bi.  Freeman*s  Tour  in  South  Africa  (Lond.  1857) ;  Lich- 
tenstein,  Travels  m  South  Africa ;  Burchell,  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,     (A.  J.  &) 

Kagboflflom  is  the  name  of  a  crow  which  the  Hin- 
dus assert  embodies  the  soul  of  one  of  their  celebrated 
sagea;  some  of  them  say  even  of  Brahma  himself.  See 
VoUmcr,  Wdrterb.d.MithoL  p.  991. 

Kahanbarha,  the  Persian  name  for  the  period  in 
which  the  world  was  created,  and  which  in  their  cos- 
mogony, aa  in  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  covers 
sx  dajTs;  but,  like  some  of  our  theorists,  they  say  that 
each  day  of  creation  corresponds  in  length  to  a  period 
of  one  month.    See  Zoroastrianism. 

Blahler,  Johaicces,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Wolmar,  Hesse  Cassel,  Jan.  20,  1649, 
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and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  He 
began  his  lectures  at  that  university  in  1673  on  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  eicpo- 
nents.  In  1677  he  was  called  as  extraordinary  professor 
of  metaphysics  to  Kinteln,  and  shortly  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  full  or  ordinary  professorship.  In  1683  he 
became  also  professor  of  theology.  He  died  May  17, 
1729.  Kahler  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his 
colleagues  to  such  \  degree  that  he  was  chosen  rector  at 
six  different  elections.  His  writings,  consisting  mainly 
of  dissertations  on  theology  and  philosophy,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  2  vols.  12mo.  See  Allgem,  llist^ 
A«x.  voL  iii,  8.  v. ;  Jocher,  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  voL  ii,  s.  v., 
gives  a  complete  list  of  Kahler's  productions. 

Elaisersberg.    See  Geilek. 

Kaiserswerth.    See  Fliedner. 

Kajomorts,  the  Persian  name  for  the  first  man, 
who  they  say  was  a  direct  descendant  of  a  bull  (Abu- 
dad),  and  was  both  man  and  wife  at  the  same  time.  So 
sacred  was  his  person  that  even  angels  worshipped  him. 
Ahriman,  however,  was  bent  upon  his  destruction,  and 
for  thirty  years  be  persecuted  Kajomorts.  until  success- 
ful in  slaying  him.  But  the  seed  of  Kajomorts  fructified 
the  earth,  the  sun  purified  it,  and  after  forty  years  a 
plant  sprang  up,  which  became  a  mighty  tree,  bearing, 
instead  of  fruit,  ten  human  pairs,  one  of  which,  Meehia 
and  Meshiane,  became  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race 
(see  VoUmer,  H'orterb.  <L  AljfthoL  p.  992>   See  Ormuzu  ; 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

Blakusandu  is  the  name  of  the  third  Buddha  who 
preceded  Gotama  (q.  v.),  and,  according  to  Major  Forbes's 
\joum,  Asiatic  Society^  June,  1836)  calculation  of  Hin- 
du chronology,  must  have  lived  on  the  earth  B.C8101 
(see  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  87, 96,  f<  aL).    See 

BinJDHA. 

Kalaautra,  the  Hindu  name  for  a  place  in  hell  to 
which  the  trespassers  of  Hindu  tradition  are  consigned, 
particularly  those  who,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  for  their 
ancestors,  dare  to  remove  from  the  altar  any  portion  of 
the  offering  which  the  flames  might  have  left  onoon- 
sumed.     See  VoUmer,  Worferb.  rf.  Mythol,  p.  993. 

Kalderon  (more  accurately  Calderon),  the  most 
celebrated  poet  of  Spain,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Mad- 
rid Jan.  1, 1601,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, but  at  length  went  into  the  army,  and  fought  in 
Milan  and  Flanders,  until  in  1651  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood. Already,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  devoted  much  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents ;  now,  as  a  priest, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  it,  and  it  is  for  his  influ- 
ence on  the  religious  poetry  of  Spain,  for  his  relation  to 
the  history  of  Koman  Catholic  poetry,  that  we  make 
room  for  a  short  sketch  of  this  religious  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) Shakespeare.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood  he  took  a  chaplaincy  at  Toledo,  but  the  king, 
with  whom  Kalderon  was  in  special  favor,  soon  gained 
the  poet  for  his  court  by  assigning  ivalderon  a  lucrative 
position  in  the  royal  chapeL  He  died  about  1681,  per- 
haps somewhat  later.  He  wrote  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dramas,  many  of  which  have  a  religious  tendency, 
and  display  most  accurately  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  his  time  and  people.  Those  of  his  produc- 
tions which  have  been  pre8er\'ed  are  divided  into  three 
different  groups.  The  first  contains  his  comedies  of  fa- 
miliar life;  the  second,  the  heroic;  and  the  third  em- 
braces his  religious  pieces,  or  "  Sacramental  Acts"  (^4  u- 
tos  SacramenkUes),  and  these  only  concern  us  here. 
They  are  compositions  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  miracle-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are, 
like  them,  deformed  by  fantastic  extravagances  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  feeling.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  beautifully  poeticaL  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic, held  also  by  some  critics  to  be  the  best,  is  **  The 
Devotion  of  the  Cross,"  a  strange  farrago  of  the  wildest 
supernatural  inventions,  and  the  most  impractics"~ 
tived  exhibitions  of  human  conduct,  but  breath 
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etic  spirit  which  is  wonderfully  impressive.  One  of  its 
main  incidents  is  the  legend  of  one  dead  man  shriving 
another,  which  had  been  used  by  another  poeL  An- 
other successful  effort  of  his  is  **  The  steadfast  Prince." 
Both  of  these  have  frequently  been  translated  into  En- 
gUsh  and  other  languages.  See,  however,  Ticknor,  Hit- 
tory  of  Spanish  Literature  (new  edition,  1871,  with  In- 
dex). One  of  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  critics,  pro- 
fessor Frederick  Schlegel,  thus  speaks  of  Kalderon's  po- 
sition as  a  Christian  poet:  **The  Christianity  of  this 
poet,  however,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  external 
circumstances  which  he  has  selected,  as  in  his  peculiar 
feeling,  and  the  method  of  treating  his  subject,  which  is 
most  common  with  him.  Even  where  his  materials  fui^ 
nish  him  with  no  opportunity  of  drawing  the  perfect 
development  of  a  new  life  out  of  death  and  suffering, 
yet  everything  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  this  Chrii*- 
tiaii  love  and  purification,  ever3rthing  seen  in  its  light, 
and  clothed  in  the  splendor  of  its  heavenly  coloring.  In 
every  situation  and  circumstance,  Kalderon  is,  of  all 
dramatic  poets,  the  most  Christian,  and  for  that  very 
reason  the  most  romantic''  (I/isUny  of  Literature^  p.  280, 
281).  See  also  Eichendorff,  Geiitlkhe  SchattspieU  von 
Don  Pedro  Kalderon  de  la  Barca ;  Schmidt,  SdiauspieU 
Calderons  (Eberfeld,  1857) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  vii, 
218  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Kaldi,  Gboro,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Tymau  (Hungary)  in  1570.  After  filling  vari- 
ous positions  in  the  Jesuitical  order,  preaching  at  Vienna, 
and  teaching  theology  at  Olmutz,  he  became  at  last  rec- 
tor of  the  college  at  Presburg,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death  in  1634.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to 
furnish  his  co-religionists  a  Hungarian  transUtion  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1626,  folio  (the 
Protestant  translation,  by  Visoli,  was  made  in  1589).  A 
portion  of  Kaldi's  sermons  were  published  at  Presburg 
in  1631. 

Calendar.    See  Calendar.  « 

Kfili  (or  Kalee)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  Dooryd,  so  popularly  and  variously  worshipp^ 
in  Hindustan. 

Names  and  History, — Doorgft  is  the  female  principle 
in  the  production  of  the  world  who  appears  throughout 
the  Hindn  Shastras  as  Prakriti  or  BhagwaH,  She  is 
said  to  have  had  a  thousand  names,  and  to  have  appear- 
ed in  a  vast  number  of  forms  in  different  periods:  thus, 
as  Satij  she  first  became  the  wife  of  Siva,  but  renounced 
her  life  on  hearing  her  father  reproach  her  husband. 
She  again  appeared  as  "the  mountain-bom  goddess** 
under  the  name  of  Paneatiy  and  again  married  Siva. 
After  giving  birth  to  her  sons  Ganesh  and  Katik,  she 
became  renowned  for  her  achievements  in  war  against 
the  giant  enemies  of  the  gods. 

This  goddess  a^umed  the  name  of  Kali  on  the  occa< 
sion  of  a  battle  with  a  thousand'-headed  giant  demigod 
whom  she  slew.  In  her  excessive  delight  over  her  vic- 
tory, she  danced  till  she  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gods  were  compelled  to  induce  her  hus- 
band Siva  to  influence  her  to  stop,  which,  however,  he 
foimd  no  means  of  doing  till  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  throwing  himself  among  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Kali,  observing  herself  dancing  on  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, was  shocked,  and,  protrading  her  tongue  in  her 
surprise,  stood  stilL '  In  this  attitude  she  is  represented 
'  in  the  images  of  her  now  made,  and  sold,  and  worship- 
ped throughout  Bengal. 

Images, — In  allusion  to  the  above  contest  with  the 
giant.  Kali  b  often  represented  as  **  a  ten-armed  god- 
dess." Her  image  in  this  aspect  is  that  of  a  yellow 
woman  with  ten  arras,  richly  dressed  and  ornamented, 
standing  erect,  resting  her  left  foot  on  the  back  of  a 
prostrate  bullalo,  and  her  right  on  that  of  a  couchant 
lion,  holding  in  her  hands  a  spear,  an  axe,  a  discus,  a 
trident,  a  club,  an  arrow,  and  a  shield. 

Her  most  common  image,  however,  is  that  of  a  black 
or  very  dark  blue-colored  woman  with  four  arms ;  the 


upper  left  arm  holding  a  cimeter,  the  lower  left  a  ha 
man  head  by  the  hair.  The  other  right  arm  is  held  ap 
to  indicate  either  that  she  is  bestowing  a  blessing  or  the 
restoration  of  nature  firom  the  devastation  which  she  has 
caused,  and  to  which  her  lower  right  hand  is  pointing. 
All  her  bands  are  bloody.  In  this  form  she  is  standing 
on  the  body  of  her  husband,  who  is  a  white  man,  stretch- 
ed at  full  length  upon  his  back.  Around  her  waist,  as 
a  covering,  she  wears  a  string  of  bloody  human  hands. 
She  wears  an  immense  necklace,  reaching  below  her 
knees,  which  is  composed  of  human  skulls.  In  some 
images  a  pair  of  dead  human  bodies  hang  by  the  hair 
from  her  ears.  Her  tongue,  as  above  set  forth,  protrades 
from  her  mouth  upon  her  chin. 

She  appears,  moreover,  under  other  forms :  sitting  on 
a  dead  body,  with  two  giants'  heads  in  her  arms;  as  a 
black  female  sitting  on  a  throne,  etc 

Character.— KtXiy  in  Hindn  m3rthology,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  ti  female  Satan,  She  is  a  very  san- 
guinary goddess;  her  eyebrows  are  bloody,  and  blood 
falls  in  a  stream  down  her  breast.  Her  eyes  are  red, 
like  those  of  a  dronkard. 

iSacr(/?cf#.— Mr.  Ward  makes  a  summary  from  one  of 
the  Puranas  to  the  effect  that  a  tiger*s  blood  offered  to 
her  in  sacrifice  will  please  her  for  a  hundred  years ;  that 
of  a  lion,  a  reindeer,  or  a  man,  a  thousand  years;  and 
that  of  three  men  for  ten  hundred  thousand  years.  In 
the  event  of  a  human  person  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
must  be  performed  in  a  cemetery,  or  at  a  temple,  or  in  a 
mountain.  Only  a  person  of  good  appearance  should  be 
offered.  The  victim  should  be  adorned  with  chaplets 
and  besmeared  with  sandal-wood,  after  various  ablu- 
tions. The  deformed,  timid,  leprous,  or  crippled  must 
not  be  offered ;  nor  must  a  priest,  nor  a  childless  broth- 
er. The  victim  must  be  prepared  the  day  before  the 
offering,  his  neck  being  besmeared  with  blood  from  the 
axe  with  which  he  b  to  be  sacrificed.  Besides  this, 
however,  persons  may  draw  blood  from  their  own  bod- 
ies, or  cut  off  their  flesh,  to  be  presented  to  this  goddess 
as  a  burat-offering,  or  bum  the  body  by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp. 

Worshippers,  —  Many  Hindus  adopt  the  ten-armed 
DoorgI  as  their  guardian  deity,  and  she  is  considered  as 
the  image  of  the  divine  energj'.  Her  worship  in  Lower 
Bengal  is  so  popular  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  an- 
nual festival  all  business  is  suspended,  and  even  the  Eu- 
ropean courts,  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices  are 
closed. 

The  professional  robbers  and  murderers  so  long  known 
and  dreaded  throughout  India,  and  notorious  elsewhere 
as  Thugs,  are  the  special  devotees  of  the  four-armed 
KalL  In  the  hope  of  greater  success  in  their  work, 
they  consecrate  to  her  their  instruments  of  death,  and 
their  victims  are  held  to  be  immolated  in  her  honor. 
These  men  will  join  travellers,  and  accompany  them  for 
days,  gaining  their  confidence  if  possible,  under  some 
disguise,  until,  watching  their  opportunity,  they  can  ad- 
minister drags,  or  choke  them  with  a  small  cord,  and  then 
rob  them  of  all  they  possess.  Formerly,  it  is  supposed, 
the  goddess  rendered  them  much  more  assistance  than 
of  late,  by  putting  out  of  the  way  the  corpses  of  those 
slain ;  but,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  number  look- 
ing behind  him  after  a  murder,  she  ceased  to  render 
them  so  certainly  this  assistance,  as  this  was  a  violation 
of  the  express  condition  on  which  she  kept  secret  all 
traces  of  their  deeds.  The  accounts  of  the  occasion  of 
their  losing  her  assistance  in  this  particular  are  con- 
flicting, and  scarcely  worthy  of  reproduction.  Persons 
wishing  to  trace  the  matter  may  refer  to  JUustrationt 
of  the  History  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs  (Lond.  1887). 
See  Tiiuos. 

Ceremonies, — Distinct  from  the  great  festival  alluded 
to  above  in  honor  of  Doorgft  as  the  ^ten-armed  goddess" 
is  a  famous  and  popular  festival  held  in  her  service  un- 
der the  special  form  of  Kali.  It  is  observed  with  much 
the  same  form  as  the  other.  Annual  sacrifices  of  sweet- 
meats, sugar,  garments,  rice,  plantains,  and  pease  are  of- 
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(«ed  in  great  abondance.  The  first  day  ends  with 
ainging,  dancing,  and  feasting,  and  with  the  lower  class- 
es in  great  debauchery  and  shameless  licentiousness,  the 
arak,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  being  consecrated  to  the 
idol  goddess.  On  the  second  morning  images  of  all 
sizes  representative  of  the  goddess  are  made,  and,  after 
consecration  by  the  Brahmans,  are  carried  through  the 
stieeU  in  procession  to  the  Hooghly  River,  and  there, 
carried  out  in  boats,  are  thrown  into  it,  and  with  this 
act  terminate  these  wild  and  terrible  orgies.  Immense 
sums  are  expended  by  many  of  these  devotees  during 
these  festivaK  Mr.  Ward  estimates  as  much  as  £9000 
steriing  to  have  been  expended  annually  at  the  single 
shrine  in  Calcutta,  and  narrates  cases  of  individual  offer- 
ings,  at  one  time,  of  £10,000,  compriang  rich  beds,  sil- 
ver plate,  and  food  for  the  entertainment  of  a  thousand 
persons. 

TempUs, — ^Thcre  are  many  buildings  devoted  to  her 
worship.  The  greatest  and  most  popular  of  these  is 
that  of  Kali-Ghat,  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Calcutta.  There  are  fifty  other  edifices  in  various  parts 
of  India  devoted  to  Doorg&  under  her  variety  of  forms 
and  names.  All  these  are  said  to  have  originated  in  an 
incident  connected  with  her  history  previous  to  her 
having  assumed  the  shape  of  Parwati,  when  Vishnu  sev- 
ered her  body  into  fifty-one  separate  pieces,  which  were 
iitrewn  over  the  earth,  and  conferred  a  peculiar  sanctity 
on  the  places  where  they  happened  to  falL  All  of  these 
became  sites  of  temples,  in  which  an  image  of  some  one 
of  her  thousand  forms  was  set  up.  The  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  including  the  spot 
known  as  Kali-Ghat,  was  thus  rendered  sacred,  the  toes 
uf  the  right  foot  being  deposited  at  the  latter  place. 
The  temfde  at  Kali-Ghat  consists  of  one  room,  with  a 
large  pavement  around  it.  The  image  of  Kali  is  in  this 
temple  (Ward,  ii,  157). 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fabled  impersonation  in  all  the 
Hindu  mythology  exerting  a  greater  or  more  gloomy 
influence  over  millions  of  men  than  Doorgft  under  the 
title  of  KalL 

UUrature.—Joum,ofthe  Anatie  Soddy^s  Research- 
««,  roL  v.;  Coleman,  Mytkologjf  of  the  Hindoo*;  Moor, 
ffmdoo  PwUkeon;  Ward,  Hindoo  Mythology;  account 
of  temple  at  Kali-Ghat  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Ob- 
•erver^  Sept.  1833 ;  CoL  Sleeman,  Journey  through  Oudh, 
(J.T.G.) 

KaU.     See  Pabchrd  Corn. 

Kalighl  is  the  name  of  one  (the  tenth)  impersona- 
tion of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.    See  Knismf  a. 

Kaliph  (more  generally  Cauph),  originally  a  depu- 
ty or  lieutenant,  but  afterwards  applied  chiefiy  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed.  As  a  representative  of  the  proph- 
et and  Islam,  the  caliph  exercised  a  power  which  was 
primarily  spiritual,  and  in  theory,  therefore,  he  claimed 
the  obedience  of  all  Mohammedans.  In  practice  the 
claim  was  soon  disregarded,  and  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of 
Africa  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Oramiad  dynasty  of 
.Spain  each  professed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  represent- 
atives of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abasside  ca- 
liphs of  Bagdad.  The  latter  caliphat  reached  its  high- 
est splendor  under  Haroun  al-Raschid,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury; but  his  division  of  the  empire  among  his  sons 
showed  how  completely  the  caliph  had  lost  sight  of  the 
spiritual  theory  of  his  office.  For  the  last  two  hundred 
years  the  appellation  of  caliph  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
shah,  sultan,  emir,  and  other  titles  peculiar  to  the  East. 
See  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  ofScienccj  Literature, 
aiK/i4rf,  i,350. 

Kalir,  Eleasar  Ha-,  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  poets 
of  Italy,  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  syna- 
gogual  poetry  of  the  non-Sephardite  Jews  in  Europe, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  oentur>'.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  wrote 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  sacred  poems,  many 
of  which  were  inserted  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Babylonian, 
Italian,  German,  and  French  Jews.    He  was  a  disciple  of 
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Jannai,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  his  contemporaries. 
See  Grata,  Gesch,  d,  Jttdenj  v,  181  sq.;  Sachs,  ReUgidse 
PoesiedJuden  in  Spanienjp,  ISO  sq.;  Zuva,  Synagogale 
Poesie  d,  Afittelalters,  p.  1 28  sq.  See  also  Liturgy,  Jew* 
ish;  Macusor;  Synaoooual  Poetry. 

Kaliynga,  or  the  Kali  Age,  is  the  fourth  or  last 
age  of  the  Mctha,  or  great  age  [see  Yuga],  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Iron  Age  of  classical  mythol- 
ogy. The  Hindus,  recognising,  like  all  religionisU  of 
antiquity,  that  man  by  sin  has  fallen  from  his  high  es- 
tate, have  divided  the  world's  existence  into  four  pe- 
riods, which  are  marked  by  successive  physical  and  mor- 
al decrements  of  created  beings.  They  hold  that  the 
present  period  is  the  last  one,  that  it  consists  of  432,000 
solar  sidereal  years,  and  that  the  Kali  Age  began  B.C 
3102.  " In  the  Krita  (or  first)  age,"  Manu  says,  "the 
(genius  of)  Truth  and  Right  (in  the  form  of  a  bull) 
stands  firm  on  his  four  feet,  nor  does  any  advantage  ac- 
crue to  men  from  iniquity.  But  in  the  following  ages, 
by  reason  of  unjust  gains,  he  is  deprived  successively 
of  one  foot;  and  even  just  emoluments,  through  the 
prevalence  of  theft,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  are  gradually 
diminished  by  one  foot  (i.  e.  by  a  fourth  part).**  The 
estimate  in  which  Kaliyuga,  our  present  age,  is  held  by 
the  modem  Hindus  may  be  gatheied  from  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  Purauas,  the  Padma-Purftna.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  one  of  the  books  (Kriy&yogas4ra)  of 
this  Pur&na,  the  following  account,  which  we  take  from 
Chambers,  Cyelopcsdia  (s.  v.  Kaliyuga),  is  given  of  it : 
"  In  the  Kaliyuga  (the  genius  of)  Kight  will  have  but 
one  foot ;  every  one  will  delight  in  eviL  The  four  castes 
will  be  devoted  to  wickedness,  and  deprived  of  the  nour- 
ishment which  is  fit  for  them.  The  Brahmans  will  neg- 
lect the  Vedas,  hanker  after  presents,  be  lustful  and 
crueL  They  will  despise  the  Scriptures,  gamble,  steal, 
and  desire  iiitercourse  with  widows.  .  .  .  For  the  sake 
of  a  livelihood,  some  Brahmans  will  become  arrant 
rogues.  .  .  .  The  Sddras  will  endeavor  to  lead  the  Ufa 
of  the  Brahmans,  and,  out  of  friendship,  people  will 
bear  fiilse  witness  .  •  •  they  will  injure  the  wives  of 
others,  and  their  speech  will  be  that  of  falsehood. 
Greedy  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain  a 
guest  according  to  the  behest  of  the  Scriptures,  but  af- 
terwards kill  him  out  of  covetousness ;  they  are  indeed 
worthy  of  helL  The  twice-born  (L  e.  the  first  three 
castes)  will  live  upon  debts,  sell  the  produce  of  cows, 
and  even  their  daughters.  In  this  Yuga  men  will  be 
under  the  sway  of  women,  and  women  will  be  exces- 
sively fickle.  ...  In  the  Kaliyuga  the  earth  will  bear 
but  little  com;  the  clouds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and 
that,  too,  out  of  season.  The  cows  will  feed  on  ordure, 
and  give  little  milk,  and  the  milk  will  yield  no  butter; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  .  .  .  Tree^  even,  will  wither 
in  twelve  years,  and  the  age  of  mankind  will  not  exceed 
sixteen  years;  people,  moreover,  will  become  gray- 
haired  in  their  youth;  women  will  bear  children  in 
their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  men  will  become  troubled 
with  a  great  number  of  children.  In  the  Kaliyuga  the 
foreigners  will  become  kings,  bent  upon  evil ;  and  those 
living  in  foreign  countries  will  be  sll  of  one  caste,  and 
out  of  lust  take  to  themselves  many  wives.  In  the  first 
twilight  of  the  Kaliyuga  people  will  disregard  Vishnu, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  no  one  will  even  mention  his 
name."  There  is  a  remarkable  identity  of  the  Hin- 
du belief  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  as  to  redemption 
from  this  sinful  sUte  by  a  Messiah.  See  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  303  sq.,  329  sq.;  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  ii,  411 ;  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches,  x, 
27  sq. ;  Alger,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life^ 
p.  Ill  sq. 

Kallah.    See  Talmitd. 

Kal'laX  (Heb.  KaUay',  ''ip,  rvamer;  Sept.  K<iX- 
Xcti),  a  chief  priest,  son  of  Sallai,  contemporary  with  the 
high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  20).     B.C.  post  536. 

Kalmucks  (Tatar  Khalimik,  L  e.  aposUtes),  also 
called  Olok  or  Eleutes,  a  Mongolian  tribe  of  nomads, 
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a  portion  of  whom  live  under  Chinese  rule,  while  the 
{greater  number,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  set- 
tled in  or  belong  to  Russia.  They  are  similar  to  the 
Mongols  proper,  but  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  divided  into  nobles,  people  (serfs),  and 
priests ;  the  last  have,  in  particuhur,  a  very  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Buddhistic  Kalmucks.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes  (Uluss),  at  the  head  of  which  are 
Tchaidas;  and  the  tribes  are  subdivided  into  Aimaks 
(of  from  150  to  800  families  each),  at  the  head  of  which 
are  the  Saisans.  They  call  themselves  Derbm'Eret 
(Dorb5n-Oirat),  i.  e.  the  four  allies,  because,  from  time 
immemorial,  they  have  been  (livided  into  four  chief 
tribes :  1 .  The  Dsongsrs,  after  whom  Dsongaria  is  called, 
ibrmerly  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes,  but  subse- 
quently subdued  by  the  Chinese,  and  now  extant  only 
in  smdl  number.  2.  The  Koshotes  (i.  e.  warriors),  un- 
der princes  from  the  family  of  Jengbis  Khan,  num- 
bering from  50,000  to  00,000;  they  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  the  sceptre  of  Kussia,  and  are  loyal 
subjects;  their  favorite  drink  is  the  kumiss  (fermented 
horse  milk).  3.  The  Dertiets,  living,  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  on  the  Volga  and  Ural,  now  on  the  Don 
and  the  Hi.  4.  The  Torgots  (T5rga-Uten),  or  Kalmucks 
of  the  Volga,  have,  for  the  most  part,  left  Russian  terri- 
tory ;  only  the  tribe  Zoochor,  under  the  prince  Dundu- 
kor,  a  grand-uncle  of  the  powerful  khan  Ayuka,  remain- 
ed. Dundukor  himself  was  baptized,  and,  by  order  of 
Alexander  I,  the  title  passed  over  to  his  son-in-law  Nor- 
kasov.  Some  of  the  Kalmucks  live  scattered  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Simbirsk  (15,000  souls,  all  in  connection  with 
the  Greek  Church),  others  east  of  the  Ural,  on  the  Jhet 
River  (professing  Islamism),  and  in  several  commercial 
towns  of  Russia,  altogether  about  120,000  souls,  of  whom 
78  per  cenL  live  in  the  government  of  Astrachan.  The 
majority  of  the  Kalmucks  are  still  Buddhists.  They 
were  all  originally  adherents  of  that  form  of  Buddhism 
known  as  Lamaism^  which  the  Mongols  in  general  re- 
ceived firom  Thibet.  In  Dsongaria  they  have  two  cel- 
ebrated temples;  the  one  is  situated  on  the  Tekes,  the 
other  on  the  Hi.  In  the  latter  resides  the  Tcharoba 
Lama  in  the  winter,  and  with  him  a  number  of  priests, 
who  here  teach  reading  and  writing.  They  are  joined 
by  pious  pilgrims  and  numerous  Chinese  merchants, 
who  set  up  their  shops  around  the  temple.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Chinese  Kalmucks  used  to  receive  from  the  man- 
darin the  insignia  of  their  rank,  but  of  late  the  virtual 
independence  of  Dsongaria  has  severed  the  former  re- 
lation of  the  Kalmucks  to  the  Chinese  government; 
and,  after  the  occupation  of  Kultsha  by  the  Russians 
in  May,  1871,  the  Chinese  Kalmucks  generally  declared 
their  submission  to  the  Russian  government.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Kalmucks  is  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
language ;  grammars  of  the  language  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Bobruvnikov  (Kasan,  1849)  and  Zwieck  (Don- 
aueschingen,  1857).  The  literature  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  translations  of  Buddhistic  writings  from 
India.  A  collection  of  legends  (Siddhi-KUr),  with  Ger- 
man translation,  was  published  by  JlUg  (Leipzig,  1866). 
(A.  J.  8.) 

Kalonymus  BRM-KALOXTMUfi,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  some  note,  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1287,  but  lived  for 
some  time  in  Southern  France,  and  was  there  picked  up 
by  king  Robert  of  Naples.  He  returned  with  the  latter 
to  his  native  land,  and  filled  some  important  offices  in 
his  service.  Kalonymus  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
translated  into  Hebrew  medical,  astronomical,  and  phil- 
osophical works  of  the  Arabians,  wrote  a  number  of  sa- 
tirical treatises  on  the  low  moral  state  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  labored  in  this  and  other  ways  to  ameliorate 
the  miserable  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He  died 
about  1837.  The  hest  of  his  later  works  is  *n3  *|3K, 
or  The  Stone  of  Weeping  (Naples,  1489 ;  translated  into 
.Jewish  German,Trkft.  1 746).  He  also  edited  with  great 
ability  a  part  of  the  Arabian  Encyclopiedia  of  the  Sci- 
ences (known  as  "Treatises  of  the  Honest  Brethren")  for 
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the  use  of  the  Italian  Jews.  See  Grtttz,  (? ffdi.  d  Jifti^ 
vii,805sq.;  Zunz,in  Geiger*sZ««^«cAr{/?,ii,818;  iv,200 
sq. ;  FlUgel,  Zeitachrift  der  deuttch,  MorgetdMU  GeulUck, 
1859.     (J.H.W.) 

Kalottinocracy  is  a  new  word  sometimes  used 
instead  of  hierarcky.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
French  calotte  (cap,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
wear),  and  the  Greek  icparcTv  (to  govern). 

Kalpa  designates  in  Hindu  chronology  the  Brah- 
rauiical  period  of  one  day  and  night,  and  corresponds 
to  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  solar  sidereal  years,  or  years 
of  mortals,  measuring  the  duration  of  the  world,  and,  ac- 
cording to  many,  including  even  the  interval  of  its  anni- 
hilation. The  Bkacuhya-Purdna  admits  of  an  infinity 
of  kalpas;  other  Puranas  enumerate  thirty.  A  great 
kalpa  comprises  not  a  day,  but  a  life  of  Brahm&.  In 
Vedic  literature,  kalpa  is  a  V'edfinga  (q.  v.).  See  Hardy, 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  1  sq.,  7  sq.  See  Kalpa-SCtra. 
Kalpa-Stitra  is,  in  Vedic  literature,  the  name  of 
those  Sanscrit  works  which  treat  of  the  ceremonials 
usual  at  a  Vedic  sacrifice.  See  Veda.  In  Jaina  litera- 
ture it  is  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of 
the  Jainai  (q.  v.).  It  chiefly  relates  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  Mahavlra,  the  last  of  their  twenty-four  deified 
saints,  or  Tirthankaras,  but  contains  also  an  acccfunt  of 
four  other  saints  of  the  same  class.  The  author  of  the 
work  was  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  it  was  composed,  Stevenson 
assumes,  in  the  year  A.D.  41 1.  It  is  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  Jainas,  who,  out  of  the  eight  days  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  rains,  they  devote  to  the  reading  of  their 
most  sacred  writings,  allot  no  less  than  five  to  the  Kalpa- 
Sfitn.  See  Stevenson,  The  Kalpa-Sutra  and  Nava 
Tatva  (London,  1848). 

Kalteisen,  Hbikrich,  a  celebrated  Dominican  of 
the  15th  century,  was  bom  near  Coblentz,  and  educated 
at  Vienna  and  Cologne.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  af- 
terwards professor  of  theology,  preaching  at  the  same 
time.  Later  he  removed  to  Mentz,  and  became  general 
inquisitor  of  Germany.  He  was  present  at  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the  delib- 
erations against  the  Hussites.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
doctors  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  who  disputed  with 
the  Bohemians.  See  Hussites;  Basle,  Coukcil  op. 
In  1443  pope  Eugenius  IV  made  him  Magister  sacri  Pa- 
latii,  and  in  1452  pope  Nicholas  V  created  him  arch- 
bishop of  Drontheim.  He  died  in  1465.  Kalteisen*s 
literary  abiliries  are  generally  spoken  of  as  moderate. 
He  wrote  much,  but  little  has  been  puUished.  See 
Basnage-Canisius,  Lect,  A  ntig.  iv,  628  sq. ;  Quetif  and 
Echard,  Script.  Ord,  Prad,  ii,  828;  Schrochk,  Kirchfth- 
getch,  xxxiv,  707 ;  Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  1 5. 
Kama,  the  Hindu  deva  or  deity  of  Love,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  creations  of  Hindu  fiction,  is,  in  the  San- 
scrit poetry  of  later  periods,  the  favorite  theme  of  de- 
scriptions and  allusions.  The  genealogy  of  this  deity  is 
quite  obscure ;  according  to  some  Puranas,  he  was  orig- 
inally a  son  of  Brahma ;  according  to  others,  a  son  of 
Dharma  (the  gemus  of  Virtue),  by  Sraddha  (the  ge- 
nius of  Faith),  herself  a  daughter  of  Daksha,  who  wta 
one  of  the  mind-bom  sons  of  BrahmA.  The  god  Siva, 
being  on  one  occanon  greatly  incensed  at  Kama,  re- 
duced him  to  ashes ;  but  ultimately,  moved  by  the  af- 
fliction of  Rati  (^^oluptuousness),  the  wife  of  Kama,  he 
promised  her  that  her  husband  should  be  reborn  as  a 
son  of  Krishna,  and  he  was  accordingly  bom  under  tha 
name  of  Pradyumnay  who  was  the  god  of  Love.  **  But 
when  the  infant  was  six  days  old  it  was  stolen  from 
the  lying-in  chamber  by  the  terrible  dnmon  Sarobara ; 
for  the  latter  foreknew  that  Pradynmna,  if  he  lived, 
would  be  his  destroyer.  The  boy  was  thrown  into  the 
ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large  fish.  Tet  he  did  not 
die,  for  that  fish  was  caught  by  fishermen,  and  delivered 
to  Mayavatt,  the  mistress  of  Sambara's  household ;  and, 
when  it  was  cut  open,  the  child  was  taken  from  it. 
While  Mayaratl  wondered  who  this  could  be,  the  di- 
vine sage  Narada  satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  counselled 
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]tfr  to  rear  tenderly  this  oflapring  of  Kibhiuu  She  act- 
ed ••  he  advised  her;  and  when  Pradyumna  grew  np, 
and  teamed  his  own  hbtory,  he  slew  the  demon  Sam- 
baia.  Majavatl,  however,  was  later  apprized  by  Krish- 
na that  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Sambara,  as  she  had 
fancied  herself  to  be,  but  that  of  Pradyumna— in  fact, 
another  form  of  Rati,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rama  in  his 
hnaer  existence.  In  the  representations  of  Kama  we 
find  him  holding  in  one  hand  a  bow  made  of  sugar-cane, 
and  Strang  with  bees,  in  the  other  an  arrow  tipped 
with  the  bkMBom  of  a  flower  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
quer one  of  the  senses.  His  standard  is,  agreeably  to 
the  legend  above  mentioned,  a  fabulous  fish,  called  Ma- 
kara;  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot  or  sparrow— the  symbol 
of  voluptuousness.  His  epithets  are  numerous,  but  easi- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  named,  and 
from  the  effects  of  love  on  the  mind  and  senses.  Thus 
he  is  called  Makaradkwaja^  *  the  one  who  has  Makara 
in  his  banner;*  Madoj  *the  maddener/  etc  His  wife, 
as  before  stated,  is  Rati;  she  is  also  called  Kamakala, 
*a  portion  of  Kama,*  or  PriH,  *  affection.*  His  daugh- 
ter is  Trisha,  'thirst  or  desire;*  and  his  son  is  Anirud' 
dka,  *thc  irresistible.***  See  MlUler,  Chips^  vol.  ii,  ch. 
i,  especially  p.  127-135;  VoUmer,  MjfthoL  WdrterAuch, 
p.  1008. 

Kama.    See  Talmud. 

Kama^^aohara,  the  Buddhist  name  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Sakwdla  (q.  v.),  and  refers  to 
the  worlds  in  which  there  is  form,  with  sensual  enjoy- 
ment. The  Buddhist  affirms  that  there  are  innumera- 
ble wnrlda,  but  only  three  kinds  of  them,  viz.  (1)  worlds 
in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  form;  (2)  worids  in 
which  there  is  form,  but  no  sensual  enjoyment;  (8)  and 
lastly,  the  KamauHichara  explained  above.  See  Hardy, 
J/atmal  of  Buddhism,  p.  3  sq. 

Kamenker.    See  Meis,  Mose. 

Kami  (or  Happ§  Spirits)  is  the  name  given  in  Jap- 
anese mythology  to  certain  spirits  or  divinities  who 
foanded  the  first  terrestrial  dynasty.  AU  primitive  my- 
thokigies  are  coupled  with  and  made  to  rise  out  of  cos- 
mogony. Unfortunately,  however,  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Japanese  is  not  only  of  the  wildest  sort,  but  so  mixed 
with  that  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  of  this  ancient  religion.  From 
primsval  chaos,  say  the  Japanese,  there  sprung  a  self- 
created,  supreme  God,  who  fixed  his  abode  in  the  high- 
eat  heaven,  and  could  not  have  his  tranquillity  disturb- 
ed  by  any  cares.  Next  there  arose  two  plastic,  creative 
gods,  who  framed  the  nniver»3  out  of  chaos.  The  uni- 
vene  was  then  governed  for  myriads  of  years  by  seven 
gods  in  succession.  They  are  called  the  Celestial  Gods. 
The  last  of  them  was  the  only  one  that  had  a  wife,  and 
to  him  the  earth  we  inhabit  owes  its  existence.  In 
what  may  be  called  the  Geneab  of  the  Japanese  Bible 
the  creation  of  the  work)  is  thus  narrated : 

"  In  the  begionlnc  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth. 
The  elements  of  alfthlngs  formed  a  liquid  and  troubled 
maM,  similar  to  the  contents  of  an  undeveloped  egg*  In 
which  the  white  and  ihe  yellow  arc  still  mingled  together. 
Oat  of  the  Infinite  space  which  this  chatMS  filled  a  god 
arose,  called  the  divine  Snpreme  Being,  whose  throne  Is 
in  the  centre  of  heaven.  Then  came  the  celestial  reason, 
exalted  above  the  crentlon :  finally,  the  terrestrial  reason, 
who  is  the  rabltme  spirit  Each  one  of  these  three  prim- 
itive eods  had  his  own  existence,  bnt  they  were  not  yet 
revealed  beyond  their  spiritual  natures.  Then,  by  de- 
grees, the  work  of  separation  went  on  In  chaos.  The 
flnest  atooQi.  moving  in  different  directions,  fbrmed  the 
heavens.  The  grosser  atoms,  attaching  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  adhering,  produced  the  earth  The  for- 
mer, moving;  rapidly,  constructed  the  vanlt  of  the  flrroa- 
ment  which  arches  above  onr  heads;  the  latter,  being 
dowly  drawn  together  In  a  solid  body,  did  not  form  the 
earth  until  at  a  much  later  period.  When  the  earthly 
matter  still  floated  as  a  fish  that  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  or  as  the  Image  of  the  moon  that  trembles  on 
a  limpid  lake,  there  appeared  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  aomethlne  similar  to  a  piece  of  reed,  endowed 
with  movement,  and  capable  of  transformation.  It  was 
changed  into  three  gods,  which  are:  the  Angnst  one, 
retgnlng  perpetually  over  the  empire ;  he  who  reigns  by 
ririae  of  water ;  and  he  who  re!gns  by  virtue  of  fire.    All 
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three  were  of  the  male  sex,  because  they  owed  their  origin 
to  the  action  of  the  divine  reason  alone.  After  the  flr»t 
three  males  there  came  three  pn Irs  of  p>ds  and  godde 


reigning  over  the  elements  of  wood,  meul,  uud  earth. 
This  second  dvnasty  contained  as  many  goddesses  as 
ffods, because  the  terrestrial  united  equally  with  the  celes- 
tial reason  in  producing  them.  The  first  of  the  seveu 
gods  commenced  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  all  to- 
gether personify  the  elements  of  the  creation.  The  era 
of  the  celestial  gods,  commencing  with  the  first  and  ter- 
minating with  Cne  last  male  ana  female  pair,  who  were 
called  Izanaghi  and  IzanamI,  continued  for  millions  ou 
millions  of  years. '* 

But  the  worid,  and,  roost  important  of  all,  the  empire 
of  Japan,  was  not  yet  created.  The  account  given, 
therefore,  is  very  drcnmstantiaL  One  day,  when  the 
god  and  goddess  were  sitting  together  on  the  arch  of 
the  sky,  they  happened  to  talk  of  the  possible  existence 
of  an  inferior  world.  **  There  should  be  somewhere,'' 
said  Izanaghi  at  length  to  his  wife,  "^  a  habitable  earth. 
Let  us  seek  it  tmder  the  waters  that  are  seething  beneath 
us.**  He  pltmged  his  spear  into  the  water,  and,  as  he 
withdrew  it,  some  turbid  drops  trickled  from  the  dia- 
mond point  of  his  javelin,  congealed,  and  formed  a  great 
island,  upon  which  the  pair  descended,  determined  to 
make  it  the  beginning  of  a  grand  archipelaga  From 
out  the  waters  Izanaghi  nused  the  island  of  Awadzi, 
then  the  mountainous  Oho-yamato,  rich  in  fruits  and 
with  fine  harbors;  then  the  others  in  succession,  until 
the  empire  of  the  eight  great  islands  was  completed. 
The  smaller  islands  were  then  made,  six  in  number; 
and  the  islets  scattered  here  and  there  formed  them- 
selves afterwards  from  the  mixtinre  of  the  sea-foam  and 
the  deposits  of  the  rivers.  Eight  millions  of  gods  (ge- 
nii) were  then  called  into  existence,  and  ten  thousand 
kinds  of  things,  out  of  which  came  everything  that  can 
be  found  in  the  earth.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
work,  Izanaghi  and  hb  wife  made  the  earth  their  habi- 
tation, and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  five  dynasties 
of  terrestrial  deities,  who  in  turn  governed  the  earth 
during  two  million  and  odd  years.  The  last  of  these, 
having  married  a  terrestrial  wife,  left  a  mortal  son  upon 
earth  named  Linmou-tenwon,  the  ancestor  and  progen- 
itor of  the  races  of  nibn,  the  first  of  the  mikados.  See 
MiKADa  Bom  upon  earth,  linmou-tenwou  was  of 
coarse  mortaL  His  parents,  especially  the  tender  Iza- 
nami,  trembled  at  the  thought  that  she  must  one  day 
doae  the  eyes  of  her  children,  and  yet  continue  to  enjoy 
immortality  herself.  They  therefore  conferred  upon 
their  terr^trial  offspring  the  gift  of  immortality,  the 
power  of  mediation  between  the  gods  and  man — made 
them  immortal  kamis,  happy  spirits,  worthy  of  divine 
honors.  This  is  the  point  where  the  Japanese  com- 
mence their  history,  and  hence  their  doctrine,  that  the 
spirits  of  human  beings  siurvive  the  body,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  actions  of  the  individual  in  life,  receive  re- 
ward or  puniahment.  When  a  man*s  life  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  for  patriotism,  or  for  good  works, 
the  Japanese  deify  him,  after  death,  as  a  kami,  and 
thus  the  number  of  these  demigods  has  become  indefi- 
nite. Some  of  these  spirits  preside  specially  over  the 
elements  and  powers  of  natiurc. 

The  worship  of  these  demigods  or  Kami  is  called 
Kamp-no^nUtsif  or  "the  way  of  the  KamL**  It  pos- 
sesses some  features  which  are  found  in  the  religious 
observances  of  no  other  race.  There  are  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  the  several  Kamis  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
but  they  are  most  numerous  and  celebrated  in  the  south- 
em  islands.  **  These  chapels  are  called  mi a#.  They  are 
always  built  in  the  most  picturesque  localities,  and  es- 
peciidly  where  there  is  a  grove  of  high  trees.  Some- 
rimes  a  splendid  avenue  of  pines  or  cedars  conducts  to 
the  sacred  place,  which  is  always  approached  through 
one  or  more  detached  portals,  called  torn,  like  the  pyl» 
of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  chapel  is  usually  set 
upon  a  hill,  natural  or  artificial,  buttressed  with  Cyclo- 
pean waUs,  and  with  a  massive  stone  stairway  leading 
to  the  top.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  there  is  a  small 
building  containing  a  tank  of  water  for  ablutions.  The 
chapel  itself  is  usually  snudl,  and  very  simple  in  its  plan. 
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mnch  reflembling  the  native  dwelling -house.  Three 
sides  are  dosed,  and  one  is  open  to  sun  and  air.  The 
woodwork  is  kept  scrupulou^y  clean,  and  the  floor  is 
covered  with  the  finest  matting.  The  altar,  which 
stands  alone  in  the  centre,  is  ornamented  with  a  plain 
disk  of  metal,  hut  no  statues  or  symbolical  figures  are  to 
be  seen,  and  very  rarely  emblems  of  any  kind.  Never- 
theless, there  are  sometimes  stationed  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  outside  of  the  chapel,  sitting  figures  resembling 
dogs  and  unicorns,  which  are  said  to  represent  the  ele- 
ments of  water  and  fire.  The  interior  is  generally  hung 
vrith  strips  or  ribbons  of  colored  paper,  the  exact  signif- 
icance of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  understood.  The 
chapels  are  also  ornamented  by  their  pious  votaries  with 
colored  lanterns,  vases  of  perfume,  and  of  flowers  or  ever- 
green branches,  which  are  renewed  as  fast  as  they  with- 
er. At  the  foot  of  the  altar  there  is  a  heavy  chest  with 
a  metal  grating,  through  which  faU  the  pieces  of  money 
contributed :  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  priest 
carries  a  key  to  the  box.  These  mias  were  originally 
commemorative  chapels,  erected  in  honor  of  Japanese 
heroes,  like  that  of  Tell  by  the  lake  of  the  Four  Forent 
Cantons.  The  prince  of  the  province  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  hero,  or  where  his  deeds  had  been  perform- 
ed, took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  keeping  the  chapel 
in  repair;  there  was  no  priest  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of 
the  kami;  no  privileged  caste  interposed  between  the 
adorer  and  the  object  of  his  worship.  The  act  of  ado- 
ration, in  fact,  performed  before  the  mirror  (represent- 
ing that  bequeathed  by  the  goddess  Izanami  to  her  chil- 
dren), passed  beyond  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  chapel, 
and  reached  the  supreme  god  above  him.  The  chapel, 
therefore,  was  open  to  all ;  the  worship  was  voluntary, 
and  offered  as  the  individual  might  choose,  no  ceremo- 
nial being  prescribed.  With  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism, however,  an  important  change  took  place.  The 
new  faith  was  sufficiently  incorporated  with  the  old  to 
transfer  the  chapels  to  the  special  charge  of  the  priests 
[called  KamiHMuij  or  *  ministers  of  the  spirits'],  and  to 
introduce,  in  place  of  the  voluntary,  formless  Worship  of 
the  people,  a  system  of  procession^  litanies,  offerings,  and 
even  of  roiracle-vrorldng  images.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  difference  between  this  system  and  the  worship 
of  the  saints  in  Catholic  countries  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  priests  who  officiate  only  put  on  their 
surplices  for  the  occasion,  and  become  secular  again 
when  they  leave  the  chapel"  (Bayard  Taylor^s  Japcmj  p. 
255  sq.,  in  the  excellent  collection  of  Scribner^s  Library 
of  Wonders,  Traveli,  etc,  N.  Y.,  1872, 12mo).  Compare 
Humbert,  Sojourn  in  Japan,  transL  in  Ladiu^  Repciilo- 
ry,  March,  1870,  p.  184  sq. ;  Macfarlane,  Japan  (London, 
1862,  8vo),  p.  204  sq.;  Siebold,  Nippon^  i,  8  sq.;  ii,  51 ; 
KHmpfer,  Japan,  in  Pinkerton,  vii,  672  sq. ;  Tylor,  Pn'm- 
itive  Culture  (London,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii  (see  In- 
dex).    (J.H.W.) 

Kammon.    See  Ccmnnr. 

Kampanton,  Isaac  bbn-Jaoob,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  Castile  in  1860.  Of  his  personal 
history  but  little  is  known.  He  was  gaon  of  Castile, 
and  is  particularly  noted  for  his  contributions  to  Tal- 
mudical  literature,  and  his  influence,  through  his  pupils, 
on  Jewish  literature  of  the  15th  century  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  He  died  at  Penjafiel  in  14iS8.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  *n^br\n  "'DHT  {Ways  of  the 
Talmud,  first  published  at  Mantua  in  1596),  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  (really  a  methodology). 
See  Gr^tz,  Ges^.  d.  Juden,  viii,  152 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Ju- 
denthunu,  iii,  87 ;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud.  i,  140.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Kamsin.    See  Simoom. 

Kamtohatka,  a  peninsula  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Asia,  occupied  by  the  Russians  from  1696  to 
1706,  extends  between  the  seas  of  Ramtchatka  and 
Ochot2k,  from  latitude  51^  to  6F  N.,  and  contains  20,800 
square  miles,  and  about  4500  inhabitants,  one  third  of 
whom  are  Russians.  The  former  principal  place,  Nish- 
nei  Kamtschatk,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka 


River,  has  hardly  200  inhabitants.  Petropaulovsk,  the' 
present  capital,  is  the  seat  of  a  Russo-American  trading 
company,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1000.  UntU 
1856  Kamtchatka  was  a  separate  district;  at  present  it 
constitutes  the  district  Petropaulovsk,  of  the  coast  di»- 
trict  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Kamtchadales  inhabit, 
besides  Kamtchatka,  also  a  part  of  the  Kurile  Islands. 
They  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  are  small,  have  thick 
heads,  and  flat,  broad  faces,  and  small  eyes,  which  are  fre- 
quently inflamed  by  the  snow.  Though  baptized,  the 
Kamtchadales  are  still  addicted  to  Shamanism  (q.  v.), 
and,  in  particular,  practice  sorcery.  They  are  fond  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  good-natured,  and  hospitable.  (A. 
J.S.)  ' 

Kana  (Heb.  MSpn  *^fib),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
later  cabalistic  works  treating  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  has  attained  considerable  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  decided  opposition  not  only  to  all  the  Jewish  ritu- 
al, to  Talmudical  interpretation,  and  to  the  Talmud  itself, 
but  for  its  fierce  attacks  even  against  Biblical  Judaism. 
Its  authorship  is  undecided,  but  of  late  most  Jewish  crit- 
ics lean  to  the  opinion  that  Kana  and  another  cabalistic 
work  entitled  Pelia  (Ti^'^ht,  published  at  Kores  in  1784* 
and  oilen),  an  interpretation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Law 
(Genesis),  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
belong  to  a  Spanish  Jewish  heretic  of  the  15th  century 
or  thereabout.  Dr.  Jellinek  {Bet-ffa-Midrash,  iii;  EinL 
p.  xxxviii  sq.)  thinks  both  the  production  of  an  Italian 
or  Greek  Jew.  See,  for  further  details,  Grfttz,  Gesch.  d, 
./u<2i»i,  viii,  230  sq.,  458  sq.   See  also  Cabala.  (J.H.W.) 

Ka'^nah  (Heb.  Kamh%  njjj,  reetfy ;  Sept  Kavd  v. 
r.  Kav^dv),  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  stream  (^H),  torrent  or  wady,  q.  d.  **  the  brook 
of  reeds,**  as  in  the  marg.)  that  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  from  the  Mediterranean 
eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Tappuah  (Josh,  xvi,  8);  ly- 
ing properly  within  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  although 
the  towns  on  its  southern  "bank  were  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvii,  9;  see  Keil,  Comment,  ad 
loc.  prior.).  See  Tribb.  Schwarz  says  it  is  to  be  still 
found  in  the  equivalent  Arabic  name  Wady  aUKatah 
(valley  of  reeds),  that  rises  in  a  spring  of  the  same  name, 
Ain  al-Kazah,  one  mile  west  of  Shechem,  and,  hfuv 
flowing  westerly,  acquiring  a  considerable  breadth,  and 
irrigating  fields  on  its  way,  finally  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean south  of  CflBsarea  {Palestine,  p.  51).  Other 
travellers,  however,  do  not  speak  of  such  a  stream  unless 
it  be  the  Nahr  el-Kezib  (river  of  reeds)  spoken  of  in  the 
Life  ofSaladin  (p.  191, 198)  as  existing  between  Oesa- 
rea  and  Arroplo  (Arsuf),  and  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Nahr-Arsuf  (otherwise  el-Kassah)  which  enteiB 
the  Mediterranean  duo  west  of  Sebustieh  (Samaria). 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  visit  to  Palestine,  discovered  a 
Wady  Kanah,  south-west  of  Shechem,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  originating  in  a  spring  of  the  same  name  in 
the  plain  el-Mukhna  (south  of  Nablus),  and  running  be- 
tween deep  and  rugged  banks  westerly  to  the  plain  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean,  near  Hableh,  where  it  is  wide 
and  cultivated,  and  bears  a  different  name  (Researchet, 
new  edit,  iii,  135) ;  from  which  it  appears  that  it  joina 
the  Nahr  el-Aujeh,  as  laid  down  on  his  map.  This, 
however,  is  too  southern  a  position  for  the  stream  in 
question  ^  for  it  would  wholly  cut  off  Ephraim  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  confine  its  territory  within  very  narrow 
limits  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  259).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  more  specific  information  respecting  this  r^:ion, 
we  may  concluide  that  the  name  "  Brook  of  Reeds'"  is  a 
designation  of  the  sedgy  streams  that  constitute  the 
Nahr  Falaik  (comp.  the  A  rundinetis,  between  Ciesarea 
and  ApoUonia,  spoken  of  by  Schultens,  Vita  Saladini,p, 
191, 193),  perhaps  including  its  middle  branch,  called 
Wady  Mussin  or  Slleh  (on  Van  de  Velde's  Map),  Dr. 
Thomson  (ut  sup.)  thinks  it  is  the  present  Adu  Zaburai 
but  this,  again,  seems  rather  too  far  north. 

2.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Aaheiy  not  veiy 
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ikr  from  iu  eastern  border,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Hammon  and  Zidon  (Josh,  xix,  2^).  Dr.  Kobinson 
identifies  it  with  Kana,  a  large  village  on  the  brow  of  a 
ralley  not  far  sonth-east  of  the  site  of  Trre  {Retearck-  ' 
et,  iii,  384).  So  also  Schwarz  {PaUt,  p.  192),  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  p.  827),  and  Porter  {Handbook/or  Pal- 
estimj  pw  825^  442).  About  a  mile  north  of  the  place  is 
a  very  ancient  site,  strewn  with  ruins,  some  of  them  of 
coloasal  proportions;  and  in  the  side  of  a  ravine  not 
very  far  distant  are  some  singular  figures  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  cut  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  (Thomson, 
Land  cmd  Book,  i,  298).  Tristram  (^Land  of  Israel,  p. 
58;  legards  them  as  Phcenician.    See  Inscriptions. 


Ancient  Flgnres  on  Rocks  at  Kanah. 

Blandekninaraio,  another  name  for  the  Hindu 
deity  known  as  Kartikkya  (q.  v.). 

Kaneh.    See  Reed. 

Kaxme,  Johann  Arnold,  a  German  mystic,  was 
bom  at  Detmold  in  1778,  and  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  city.  WhUe  but  a  youth  he  attempt- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  exceedingly  marred  text  of 
Varro,  De  Lwgua  Latino.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  the  rational  exegesis  of 
Eichhom  nearly  stifled  all  his  religious  belief.  From 
(idttingen  he  went  to  Leipsic,  thence  as  a  teacher  to 
Halle,  and  finally  to  Berlin.  In  1805  he  wrote  at  WUr- 
temberg  a  work  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  (Wei- 
mar, 1805).  His  study  of  this  subject  led  him  to  read 
the  Old  Testament,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Die  erste  Urkunde  dor  Geschichte,  with  a 
Preface  by  Jean  Paul  (1808,  2  vols.  8vo).  During  the 
war  with  the  French  he  joined  the  Prussian  army,  but 
was  captured  by  the  French,  from  whom  he  soon  es- 
caped, and  then  entered  the  Austrian  army.  But,  pros- 
trated by  disease,  he  was  several  times  confined  in  the 
hospital  at  Linz,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  Jean  Paul 
aud  president  Jacobi,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. On  Jacobi*s  recommendation,  in  1809  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  College  of  Science 
at  Nuremberg.  His  sufferings  in  the  army  seemed  to 
have  accelerated  his  previous  religious  decline,  and  his 
works  published  after  his  appointment  at  Nuremberg 
give  evidence  of  his  leaning  towards  extreme  rational- 
ism. He  wrote  in  this  period  Pantheon  der  altesten 
Xaturpkilosophie  oder  die  Religion  der  Vdlker  (1811)  :— 
Sj/stem  der  Indiscken  Mythe  oder  Kronue  und  die  Ge- 
tckiehte  du  Gottmenschm  (1818).  He  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  induced  to  renounce  his  antichristian 
views  laid  down  in  these  books.  He  made  an  attempt 
U»  derive  all  languages  from  one  primitive  language  in 
hb  T(iyy\M*e<rrov,  but  his  request  to  king  Alexander  to 
aid  his  phik>logical  undertaking  received  no  hearing. 
In  Nuremberg  his  moral  and  spiritual  condition  was  for 
a  long  time  a  turmoil  of  coufiicting  emotions,  but  the 
reading  of  religious  writings  and  elevated  conversation 
with  distingushed  Christians  brought  about  a  spiritual 
regeneration.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Oriental  literature  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Here 
he  withdrew  from  all  society,  and  lived  in  seclusion  from 
the  world,  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplative  mysticism. 


Doubtless  his  papers  would  have  afforded  a  dear  view 
of  the  state  of  his  soul,  but,  according  to  his  friends,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  destroyed  all  documents 
relating  to  this  subject.  He  died  Dec  17,  1824.  Hb 
other  religious  works  are:  Sammlung  wahrer  ttnd  er- 
vecklicker  Geschichten  aus  dem  Beiche  Chritti  und  far 
doMelbe  (1815-17, 2  vols. ;  1822, 8  vob.)  .—Leben,  und  aus 
dem  Leben  merkwUrdiger  und  erweckier  Christen  (1816- 
17,  2  vols.)  :  —  Forisetzung  (1824) :  —  Romane  aus  der 
CkristenweU  oiler  Zeiten  (1817)  i—Chri^us  im  A.  T,, or 
Untertuchungen  iiber  die  Vorbilder  und  messianisehen  Stel- 
len  (1818,  2  vob.  8vo)  -.—Biblische  Untersuchungen  oder 
Auslegungm  mU  und  okne  Pi>lemik  (1819-20,  2  vols. 
8vo).  He  edited  also  the  ftiUow- 
ing :  A  userlesene  christliche  Lieder 
(Erlang.  \9\%) -.—  Weissogungen  v. 
Verheissungen  der  Kirche  Christi 
ouf  die  letzten  Zeiten  der  Heiden, 
—  Katholische  Real'Encyklop,  x, 
1086. 

Kanon  b  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  official  Ibt  or  register  of 
the  Church  b  known.  It  b  also 
frequently  spoken  of  as  KaraXoyoQ 
UpariKo^,  list  of  the  priesthood,  and 
hence  spiritual  persons  were  denom- 
inated Kavovucoi,  cononi.  •',  and  o\ 
rov  Kavovo^,  men  of  the  canon,  be- 
cause their  names  were  entered  in 
the  list«  The  word  kovwv  had  (Ibo 
other  significations.  The  assent  of  the  catechumens  to 
a  summary  of  the  leading  articles  uf  the  Christian  faith 
was  required,  and  tbb  creed  was  variously  designated ; 
sometimes  icapwv,  the  rule,  sometimes  viart^,  the  faith, 
and  symbolum,  a  badge  or  token  (see  Riddle,  Christian 
A  ntiquities,  s.  v.).     See  Canon. 

Kanouse,  Petkr,  a  Presbyterian  minbter,  was  bom 
in  Boonton,  N.  J.,  August  20,  1784,  of  German  descent; 
was  educated  for  the  minbtiy  under  Drs.  Armstrong  and 
Richards,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1822.  H« 
successively  preached  at  Suckasunna,  N.  J. ;  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  Wantage,  N.  J. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Poughkecpsie,  N. 
Y. ;  again  at  Wantage,  N.  J.,  and  then  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary in  Dane  Co.,  Wisconsin.  He  died  May  30, 1864. 
**  He  was  an  able  and  impressive  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
peL  .  .  .  bearing  the  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  and  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  many  souls.** — Wilson, /Ve^- 
byterian  Hist^  A  Imonoc,  1866,  p.  216. 

Kansa,  in  Hindu  mythology,  b  the  name  of  a  king 
of  the  race  of  Bhoja — considered  also  a  demon  (Kala- 
nemi)  in  human  shape,  and  notorious  for  hb  enmity  to- 
wards the  god  Krishna  [see  Vishnu],  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  slain. 

Elant,  Immanuel,  designated  by  De  Mabtre  *^  the 
philosopher  of  nebulous  memory,"  acquired  enduring  re- 
nown as  the  author  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  as  the 
father  of  the  recent  German  or  transcendental  specula- 
tion, and  as  the  roost  acute  and  profound  metaphysician 
of  the  closing  18th  century.  The  importance  of  hb 
philosophical  career  b  evinced  by  hb  furnishing  the 
link  of  connection  between  the  schoob  of  Leibnitz, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  those  of  Hegel,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Comte.  He  closes  one  great  and  brillbnt  era 
of  metaphysical  inquiry;  he  commences  another  with 
singular  fulness  of  knowledge,  breadth  of  coroprehf  n- 
sion,  perspicacity  of  discernment,  and  logical  subtlety 
and  precision.  He  exposed  inveterate  errors  of  proced- 
ure ;  he  improved,  sharpened,  and  refined  the  methods 
of  investigation ;  he  surveyed  and  plotted  out  the  boun- 
daries of  metaphysical  research ;  and  he  rendered  more 
dbtinct  and  precise  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  it  is  concerned,  and  the  instruments  at 
our  command  for  its  investigation.  These  are  inestima- 
ble services,  the  benefits  of  which  are  experienced  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  errors  that  have  sprung  from  the 
system  by  which  they  were  rendered. 
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/,(/>.— Kant  WM  bom  at  Konigsberg  April  22, 1724, 
and  spent  his  whole  life  there  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, never  having  Journeyed  more  than  forty  miles 
from  his  native  place.  He  ended  his  tranquil  life  in 
the  city  of  hia  birth,  February  12, 1804.  He  was  of 
Scotch  origin.  His  father,  John  George  Cant,  removed 
from  Tilsit,  where  his  immigrant  grandfather  first  set- 
tled, to  Konigsbeig,  and  followed  the  saddler's  trade  with 
little  worldly  success.  His  pinched  fortunes  were  enno- 
bled by  stem  and  unostentatious  integrity.  All  accounts 
commemorate  the  high  character,  intelligence,  and  au- 
stere piety  of  Anna  Regiua  Renter,  the  phUosopher's 
mother— virtues  affectionately  attested  by  her  illustrious 
son,  who  ascribes  all  that  was  best  in  himself  to  her  ex- 
ample and  instructions,  and  to  the  purifying  influences 
of  his  childhood's  home.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he 
was  eleven  yeare  of  age,  hb  father  in  his  twenty-second 
year  (1746).  They  lived  long  enough  to  transmit  to 
him  the  memory  of  their  virtuous  example— 'twas  all 
they  had  to  bequeath.  After  receiving  the  first  rudi- 
roento  of  education  at  the  charitable  schools  of  the  city, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Frederick  College  in  1734,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  uncle,  a  substantial  shoemaker.  Here  he 
remained  for  seven  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schultz, 
an  eminent  adherent  of  Wolf,  at  the  time  when  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  was  a  subject  of  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  the  essential  foundation  of  all  thorough 
instruction,  and  had  Kuhuken  for  his  fellow -student. 
F^m  the  CoUeffium  Fttderkianum  he  passed  in  1740  to 
the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  entered  upon  a  course 
of  theology;  but  his  ill  success  in  preaching  discouraged 
him,  and  be  attached  himself  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  in  the  former  of  which  his  first  dis- 
tinction was  gained.  During  the  latter  period  of  his 
university  career  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  in 
the  humblest  grades,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
penury  of  his  father,  whose  death  in  1746  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  university,  and  to  seek  a  living 
from  his  own  exertions  alone.  For  the  jiinc  following 
years  he  was  employed  as  a  private  teacher  in  or  near 
Konigsbeig,  and  finally  in  the  noble  family  of  Kayser- 
ling,  by  whom  his  merits  were  appreciated,  and  in  whose 
aociety  he  acquired  that  polish  of  manner  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  He  changed  his  family  name 
of  Cant  to  the  more  Germanic  appellative  Kant,  but  he 
did  not  thus  divest  himself  of  the  Scotch  characteristics 
of  mind  and  morals.  In  the  second  year  of  his  engage- 
ment in  private  tuition  he  published  his  first  work, 
Gtdankm  von  der  wahrm  Schdtzung  der  lebendigfti  Krqfie 
{Thoughts  on  the  true  Measure  of  lAring  Forces^  1747), 
which  was  esteemed  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fa- 
mous controversy  on  the  subject.  In  1754  he  discussed 
the  question  proposed  for  a  prize  by  the  Berlin  Acade- 
my, Whether  the  Earth  had  undergone  any  change  conse^ 
quent  upon  ia  revolution  upon  its  Axis,  This  essay  fa- 
cilitated his  acquisition  of  the  master's  degree  in  the 
next  year.  At  this  time  he  returned  to  the  university 
as  privat-docentf  and  maintained  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nection with  it  thenceforth  till  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  He  uiaugurated  his  lectures  by  the  composition  of 
two  theses :  the  first,  De  Jgni ;  the  second,  Dxssertatio  de 
PrinctpOs  Primis  Cogmtiomt  Humana,  which  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  direction  of  his  mind  to  meta- 
physical inquiry,  and  also  showed  that  he  had  fixed  on 
the  central  point  of  all  philosophy.  AVliile  employed  in 
private  teaching  he  bad  diligently  prosecuted  his  ency- 
clopsBdical  studies,  and  had  acquired  the  English  lan- 
guage by  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  master  the  spec- 
ulations of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  Another  kin- 
dred treatise  belongs  to  this  year — Principiorum  Primo' 
rum  Cogmtionis  Metaphynca  Nova  DUucidatio,  as  also 
hb  A  Ugememe  Naturgeschichie  und  Theorie  dts  llimmeU 
(^UniverscU  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heat' 
ens').  The  last  work  was  issued  anonymously,  wth  a 
dedication  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  b  remarkable  for 
ita  bold  views,  and  for  announcing  the  probable  resolu- 


tion of  the  nebuljB  into  stars,  and  the  probaUe  disoovcrjr 
of  new  planets— scientific  predictions  fulfilled  in  nracfa 
later  years  by  Herschel  and  Leverrier.  Thb  produccion 
occasioned  a  correspondence  with  Lambert  {^761),  the 
singularly  profound  president  of  the  Beriin  Academy, 
who  espoused  similar  opinions.  For  fifteen  years  (175^ 
1770)  Kant  lectured  to  private  classes  in  the  university. 
Hb  courses  treated  "p«ne  de  ooml  scibili,"  but  were 
marked  by  a  special  addition  to  the  physical  sciences, 
and,  after  1757,  to  physical  geography,  a  novel  branch 
of  knowledge  which  he  continued  to  expound  annually 
till  the  close  of  hb  academical  career.  A  life  ao  retired 
as  Kant's,  and  so  exclusively  occupied  with  study  and 
the  duties  of  instruction,  scarcely  offers  any  events  for 
biography  beyond  the  development  of  opinions,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treatises  in  which  such  opinions  are  set 
forth,  and  the  academic  dbtinctions  attained.  The 
chronicler  finds  little  to  report  more  exciting  than  Dr. 
Primrose's  migrations  "  from  the  blue  chamber  to  the 
brown,"  and  hence  b  compelled  to  mark  the  critical  iw>- 
nients  of  hb  career  by  the  notice  of  the  principal  works 
as  they  appeared.  Such  indications,  however,  have  a 
value  of  their  own,  as  they  reveal  the  growth  of  spec* 
ulations  which  have  moulded  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  and  mark  the  times  and  modes  in  which  the  rev- 
olutions of  thought  have  been  effected.  In  1762  ap- 
peared Kant's  criticbm  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  Diefalsche  Spitzfindigkeit  der  vier  syllogis- 
tischen  Figuren  {False  Subtlety  of  the  Syllogistic  Figures), 
The  censors  of  Aristotle  have  usually  misapprehended 
both  hb  doctrines  and  his  aims,  and  have  imagined  to 
be  erroneous  dogmas  which  the  Stagj'rite  had  medita- 
ted more  profoundly,  and  had  treated'with  a  juster  re- 
gard to  practical  convenience  than  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  1768,  Kant  gave  to  the  public 
hb  Der  einxig  mdgliche  Beweissgrund  zu  einer  Demonstra- 
tion des  Daseyns  Gottfs  (Ontological  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  of  God),  in  which  he  repudiated  alike  the  deduc- 
tions a  priori  of  Anselm,  Des  Cartes,  and  Clarke,  and 
the  inductions  a  posteriori  of  the  natural  theologian^ 
and  regarded  the  conception  of  the  possibility  of  GoA  as 
attesting  the  reality  of  hb  exbtence.  Thb  treatise  pi  ill 
bears  the  impress  of  the  dominant  Wolfian  philooophy, 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  hb  eariy  teacher  Schult'z. 
In  this  year  he  contended  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Berlin  Academy,  hb  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Nat- 
ural  Theology  and  Morals  {Untersuchung  fiber  die  Dettt- 
lichkeit  der  Grundsdtze  der  naturlichen  Theologie  uttd 
Moral)  receiving  the  second  honors,  while  the  first  were 
adjudged  to  Closes  Mendelssohn.  Three  years  more 
elapsed  before  he  received  his  first  public  appointment 
as  underkeeper  of  the  Koyal  Library,  with  the  scant  sal- 
ary of  fifty  dollars.  In  thb  year  he  exposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  Swedenborgianism.  being  always  ready  to 
assail  new-fangled  delusions,  w^hether  stimulated  by  en- 
thusiasm or  by  imposture.  At  length,  when  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  forty-seventh  year,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaph^'sics  in  hb  own  uni- 
versity, with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars.  He 
had  suffered  two  previous  disappointments.  He  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  professorship  extraordinary  of  logic 
in  1750,  and  the  ordinarj*  professorship  in  1758,  and  had 
declined  the  professorship  of  poetiy  in  1764,  from  distrust 
of  his  aptitudes  and  acquirements.  He  had  refused  in- 
vitations from  Erlangen  and  Jena,  from  reluctance  to 
abandon  his  people  and  his  native  home. 

Custom  demanded  an  inaugural  dissertation  from  the 
professor  elect.  Kant's  subject  was  De  Mundi  SensiUlis 
atque  Intelligibilis  Forma  et  Principiis,  Thb  essay  con- 
tained the  first  dbtinct  anticipations  of  hb  characteristic 
system,  though  hb  philosophy  did  not  receive  form  or 
coherent  development  for  many  ensuing  years.  The  re- 
mainder of  hb  life  was,  however,  consecrated  to  its  defi- 
nite constitution  and  exposition.  It  early  began  to  as- 
sume shape,  for  in  1772  he  smoothed  the  way  for  a  full- 
er discussion  by  hb  Scheme  of  Transcendental  Philoso- 
phy,   No  desire  of  change,  no  temptation  of  woridly  ad- 
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Tanoement  and  honor  could  sedace  him  finom  his  calm  1u- 
cnbratioiis.  He  refused  to  go  to  Halle,  though  a  double 
aakrj  was  offered  him.  After  eleven  years  of  patient 
meditation  he  produced  in  1781  hb  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reamm  (Kritik  der  rtium  Verma\fi\  which  proclaimed 
a  new  philosophy,  and  ushered  in  a  new  cycle  of  specu- 
ladon — movMMordouBciorHinmetaphyticorum,  The  work 
was  modified  in  a  second  edition  in  1787,  to  obviate  the 
imputation  of  idealism  and  idealistic  infidelity  objected 
to  it  as  to  the  previous  system  of  Wolf.  It  long  seemed 
as  if  this  remarkable  production — a  revolution  itself,  and 
the  parent  of  revolutions — would  never  reach  a  second 
edition.  For  six  yean  it  lay  so  unheeded  on  the  pub- 
lisher's shaves  that  he  contemplated  disposing  of  it  as 
waste  paper,  when  a  sudden  demand  relieved  his  anxie- 
ties, and  rendered  a  republication  expedient.  This  time- 
ly interest  in  the  book  was  scarcely  due  to  Kanf  s  Pro- 
Uyomema  to  MHaphy»ic$  (Profegomena  tu  einer  jedm 
Hn/Hgm  Metaphytiky  die  at*  WiMaemchaft  wird  avf ire- 
ten  tfSimetiy  1783),  but  may  be  attributed  to  striking  no- 
tices of  the  doctrine  in  prominent  German  magazines. 
In  1785  the  practical  side  of  his  system  was  exposed  in 
his  Metapkyncs  ofEthicg  {Grmidkgung  zur  Metapkysik 
der  Sittes),  and  in  the  following  year  its  extension  to 
phjTsical  speculation  was  attempted  in  his  Metctpkytics 
of  Naiurcii  Science  {Ifetaphytische  A  i^angtffriinde  der 
Naturwis9etuchaft),  In  1788  the  positive  aspect  of  his 
philosophy  was  presented  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Rea$om  (Kritik  der  praktiscken  Vemu^fi),  which  treats 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  moral  law,  and  con- 
structs ethics  on  the  formula.  Act  so  that  your  principle 
of  action  may  serve  as  a  universal  law.  The  foundation 
b  narrow,  and  has  the  cold  rigidity  of  Stoical  pretension, 
but  it  was  a  stem  and  strict  rule  in  the  conception  of 
its  proponnder,  and  was  borrowed  from  his  own  line  of 
conduct,  and  from  the  austere  virtues  of  his  parental 
home,  as  much  as  from  the  dictates  of  hb  reason.  The 
defects  of  thb  canon  will  be  indicated  hereafter.  The 
outline  of  the  new  philosophy  was  completed  in  1790  by 
the  CriUqme  of  the  Practical  Judgment  (KriOk  der  Ur- 
tkeikkrajl)^  which  b  in  some  respects  the  most  satis- 
factory work  of  the  series  It  b  designed  to  unite  the 
practical  with  the  theoretical  reason,  the  freedom  of  the 
will  with  the  law  of  existence,  by  regarding  the  whole 
order  of  creation  as  a  S3rstem  of  means  effectually  adapt- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  beneficent  aims.  It  b  thus  a 
tractate  of  teleology  or  of  final  causes.  It  b  principally 
occupied  with  the  theory  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime, and  b  in  great  measure  a  development  of  the  Ob- 
9ertatitmM  on  ike  Beautiful  and  tke  Sublime  (Beobach- 
twtgea  uber  da*  Gefukl  de»  Sckdnen  und  Erkabenetty  1764), 
and  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  (1785). 

Kant*s  metaphysics  had  thus  been  exhibited  by  him- 
self in  all  its  principal  applications.  It  had  attracted 
general  notice ;  it  had  gathered  around  it  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  disciples;  it  had  secured  for  its  author  pro- 
found respect  and  earnest  admiration.  Dtstingubhed 
men  flocked  to  hb  lectures ;  princes  and  sovereigns  com- 
mbsioned  learned  scholars  to  hear  hb  teachings  and  to 
report  hb  doctrines.  Hb  life  was  surrounded  with  ease, 
and  hb  days  were  crowned  with  honor.  Hb  salary  had 
been  increased,  and  had  given  what  was  wealth  to  one 
of  hb  simple  tastes  and  fnignl  habits.  He  had  been 
twice  appointed  rector  of  the  university.  Hb  industri- 
uuB  and  meditative  career  had  passed  its  grand  climac- 
teric, and  was  stretching  serenely  to  its  close.  Just 
when  the  aims  of  life  appeared  to  have  been  won,  Kant 
WIS  plunged  into  the  only  serious  troubles  which  dis- 
turbed hb  tranquil  exbtence.  He  became  involved  in 
a  grave  religious  controversy  by  some  articles  in  a  Ber- 
lin magazine,  afterwards  reproduced  in  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  Reiigion  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Benson 
(Die  ReHgion  inner  halb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vermtnfi, 
1793).  There  was  a  ferment  in  the  religious  circles  of 
Clennany  at  thb  time,  and  Kant's  philosophy  had  early 
excited  abrms  which  appeared  now  to  be  justified.  A 
doctrine  which  rejected  the  accepted  arguments  for  the 


being  of  God,  the  validity  of  revelation,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  creation  of  the  worid,  offended  too 
many  convictions,  unsettled  too  many  inveterate  habits 
of  thought,  and  substituted  too  shadowy  and  too  ab- 
stract speculations  for  accredited  precepts  and  dogmas, 
not  to  produce  discontent  and  censure.  Nor  were  the 
alarms  entertained  unreasonable,  as  was  shown  by  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  transcendental  philoso- 
phy. The  agitation  excited  by  Kant's  theological  in- 
novations was  partially  allayed  by  a  royal  mandate  di- 
recting him  to  observe  silence  on  religious  topics.  The 
king's  interference  b  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by 
Kant's  S3rmpathie8  with  the  French  Revolution,  despite 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1797  he  resumed  hb  expositions,  considering  hb  engage- 
ment as  a  personal  one  with  that  monarch.  But  before 
thb  time  he  had  narrowed  the  sphere  of  hb  activity. 
In  1794  he  withdrew  from  general  society ;  in  1795  he 
discontinued  all  hb  instructions  except  in  logic  and  met- 
aphysics, and  he  closed*  hb  academic  labors  altogether 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1798  he  composed  hb  Strtfe 
of  the  Faculties  {Der  Streit  der  Facultdten),  reviving  the 
religious  dispute  in  which  he  had  been  entangled ;  and 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  pnblic  in  hb  Pragmatical  View 
of  Anthropology  {Anthropologie  in  pragmatischer  Jiin- 
sicht).  The  last  work  from  hb  own  pen  was  a  protest 
against  Fichte's  doctrine,  which  gave  to  the  new  philos- 
ophy the  subjective  or  idealbtic  cast,  against  which  hb 
own  efforts  had  always  been  strenuously  directed.  In 
this  paper  were  manifested  hb  own  failing  powers,  and 
hb  incapacity  to  appreciate  other  systems  than  hb  own 
—a  natural  consequence  of  hb  habitual  disregard  of  the 
hbtory  of  speculation.  Hb  pupib  published  several 
other  works  from  hb  notes  and  papers  during  the  last 
years  of  hb  life.  That  life  was  not  long  extended  after 
hb  retirement  Hb  constitution  gradually  broke  up; 
hb  health,  so  remarkably  maintained,  began  to  decline ; 
appetite,  teeth,  strength,  sight,  voice,  memory,  all  failed, 
and  hb  pure,  laborious,  and  honorable  existence  was  ter- 
minated by  an  apoplectic  attack,  Feb.  12, 1804,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  hb  eightieth  year.  Hb  death 
produced  profound  emotion  throughout  Germany.  The 
whole  city  of  KQnigsberg  put  on  mourning;  multitudes 
flocked  to  hb  funeral,  and  hb  remains  were  escorted 
to  the  grave  by  a  solemn  procession.  A  characteristic 
medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  hb  fame.  It  bore  an 
emblem  and  a  motto  appropriate  to  hb  doctrine,  **  Altiiis 
volantem  coercuit."  He  was  worthy  of  such  honor.  He 
led  to  hb  countrymen  the  example  of  a  career  rich  in 
wholesome  fruits — simple,  sincere,  upright^  laborious ; 
devoted  singly  to  the  promotion  of  truth,  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  error  in  the  highest  and  most  perilous  regions 
of  specubtion,  illustrated  by  seventy  years  of  unbroken 
industry,  and  by  half  a  century  faithfully  given  to  the 
instruction  of  successive  generations  of  the  young  in  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  from  the  humblest  rudiments 
of  knowledge  to  the  most  recondite  metaphysical  research. 
Humble,  modest,  and  true,  hb  life  was  a  nobler  crown  to 
hb  memory  than  all  the  honors  that  men  could  bestow. 
In  person,  Kant  was  small  and  delicately  built.  Hb 
blue  eyes  expressed  benevolence,  but  hb  features  were 
rugged,  and  seamed  with  the  lines  of  habitual  thought. 
Lavater  mistook  hb  portrait  for  that  of  a  noted  high' 
wayroon.  Hb  manners  were  kindly  and  courteous.  He 
was  very  genial  in  company,  full  of  mirth  and  innocent 
wit,  and  scrupulously  abstinent  of  learned  or  metaphys- 
ical discourse.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  easy  and  attrac- 
tive, dbplaying  nothing  of  the  repubive  aridity  and 
elaborate  awkwardness  of  hb  philosophical  treatises. 
He  was  a  reverential  observer  of  all  truth,  and  rigid  in 
the  practice  of  all  justice.  The  like  precise  propriety 
regulated  all  hb  habits.  He  was  plain  in  hb  tastes,  ab- 
stemious in  eating  and  drinking,  chary  of  indulgences, 
frugal  in  his  expenditures,  methodical  in  every  arrange- 
ment. "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  was  the  rule  of 
his  life.  Hb  hour  for  rising  was  four  in  summer  and 
five  in  winter;  for  bed,  ten  in  summer  and  nine  in  win- 
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-tor.  By  this  regularity  tnd  moderation  he  reached  fbl- 
ness  of  years  with  health,  cheerfulness,  and  perfect  se- 
renity. He  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  poetic  sen- 
sibility and  poetic  imagination.  To  this  defect  may  be 
ascribed  several  imperfections  in  the  exposition  of  his 
philosophy,  and  his  total  want  of  religious  sentiment 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  declared  that  he  had  no  de- 
terminate notion  of  a  future  state,  but  was  inclined  to 
believe  in  metempsychosis.  Thb  was  the  flaw  in  his 
mental  and  moral  constitution  which  produced  many 
flaws  in  his  speculation. 

Like  his  illustrious  contemporary  Hume,  whom  he 
survived  nearly  thirty  years,  Kant  was  never  married. 
He  gave  no  **  hostages  to  fortune,**  but  illustrated  Ba- 
con's cUctutHj  that  **  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  unmarried  or  child- 
less men."  Of  the  works  constituting  Kant*s  bequest  to 
posterity,  the  most  noted  and  important  are  those  that 
expound  the  *^  Critical  Philosophy,"  and  of  this  philoso- 
phy a  brief  notice  remains  to  be  given. 

PkUotophy, — ^Kant's  scheme  of  speculation  is  so  com- 
prehensive, so  extensive,  so  intricate,  so  systematic,  so 
full  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  any  complete  summary  of  it  within  the  limits  al- 
lowed by  this  article.  Not  the  fullest.,  but  the  most  com- 
pact mode  of  exposition  is  required.  Hence  the  notice 
of  the  numerous  treatises  not  directly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  **  Critical  Philosophy"  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  biographical  sketch.  Hence,  too,  the 
reader  who  desires  a  formal  outline  of  the  S3rstem  must 
be  referred  to  some  of  the  numerous  s3moptical  views 
presented  in  German,  French,  English,  and  Latin.  All 
that  can  be  aimed  at  here  will  be  to  give  a  cursory  ac- 
count of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Kant*s  scheme. 
To  do  this,  it  may  suffice  to  explain  his  relation  to  pre- 
vious philosophy,  to  point  out  his  characteristic  method, 
and  to  note  the  chief  developments  and  applications  of 
that  method. 

To  show  the  exact  relation  of  Kant  to  antecedent 
and  contemporary  modes  of  speculation  would  require  a 
detailed  account  of  the  fortunes  of  philosophy  from  Ba- 
con, and  Gassendi,  and  Des  Cartes.  This  is  more  than 
has  been  attempted  by  Rosenkranz.  It  must  suffice  to 
state  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Wolflan 
development  and  systematization  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  was  predominant  in  Germany;  the  scepticism 
of  Hume  perplexed  and  alarmed  Britain ;  and  the  mate- 
rialism of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Condillac  was  fash- 
ionable in  France.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  an 
effort  to  escape  the  panthebtic  tendencies  of  Cartesian- 
ism  as  evolved  in  the  idealism  of  Spinoza  and  the  the- 
oeophism  of  Malebranche.  Hume's  philosophy  was  the 
sceptical  evolution  of  the  sensationalism  of  Locke,  gener- 
ated by  the  collision  between  the  mechamdsm  of  Hartley 
and  the  P3mrhonism  of  Berkeley.  The  infidel  doctrine  of 
the  school  of  the  French  EncyclopsMlia  was  the  superfi- 
cial deduction  of  the  French  intellectual  anarchists  from 
the  partial  appreciation  of  the  tenets  of  Locke,  whose 
own  principles  were  vogne  and  incoherent.  The  prob- 
lem presented  for  solution  was  to  find  some  ground  of 
conciliation  between  all  these  divergent  opinions,  to  de- 
tect and  expose  the  fallacies  on  which  they  rested,  to 
avoid  the  mischiefs  caused  or  portended  by  them,  and  to 
discover  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible  basis  for  human 
knowledge.  The  situation  was  in  many  respecta  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  characterized  the  Hellenic  world  at 
the  time  of  Socrates.  Kant  undertook  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  arduous  and  urgent  problem,  and,  like  Soc- 
rates, he  proceeded  by  the  critical  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man.  By  this  procedure  he  was  gradually  led  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to 
the  discovery  of  a  solution  partially  true,  and  which  sp- 
peared  to  himself  complete  and  irrefragable.  In  meta- 
physics the  method  is  the  philosophy,  and  Kant's  meth- 
od gave  to  his  system  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Crit- 
ical Philosophy. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  Kant's  eariy  guide  was 
Schultz,  an  earnest  partisan  of  Wolf;  that  Kant  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Wolfian,  that  is,  from  the  methodical 
Leibnitzian  School;  that  he  slowly  emerges  ftatn  the 
Wolfian  circle,  and  that  Wolfian  characteristics  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  his  scheme. 

The  response  made  by  Leibnitz  to  the  thesis  of  Locke 
— **  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu" — a 
dogma  by  no  means  Aristotie's,  and  only  virtually  Locke^a 
—furnishes  the  key-note  to  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Kant  *'Nisi  intellectus  ipse,"  replied  LeibniU;  thus 
distingui^ing  the  faculty  of  thought  fVom  the  impres- 
sions it  receives,  and  offering  a  refutation  at  once  of 
both  the  sceptiod  and  the  materialistic  foDowers  of 
Locke.  The  same  just  discemment  may  be  found  in 
Aristotle,  though  it  has  been  littie  noticed  (A  naUfl.  Pott. 
ii,  xix).  What  was  required  was  the  discovery  of  some 
principle  of  intelligence,  some  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  human  thought,  which  would  withdraw  the  mind 
of  man  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  Providential 
compulsion,  a  blind  necessity,  or  a  mechanical  regula- 
tion by  material  constitution  or  by  external  chance. 
Kant  sought  this  principle  in  the  constitution  and  limi- 
Utions  of  the  human  mind.  He  anal^'zed  the  products 
and  the  processes  of  thought  He  found  that  in  every 
perception,  in  every  judgment,  in  every  generalization, 
the  mind  communicated  something  of  its  own  to  what 
was  presented  as  the  object  of  knowledge ;  that  in  every 
apprehension,  what  was  apprehended  was  moulded  and 
determined  by  the  intelligence  which  apprehended  it. 
To  use  the  language  of  the  school,  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge was  necessarily  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
cognizant  mind.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  (r^v  ^vxh"*^  **»""  roifov  c/^wv,  Dt  Anim» 
iii,  iv),  and  was  deduced  from  his  teachings  by  his  scho- 
liast, Asclepius. 

It  was  slowly  that  Kant  reached  this  condnsion, 
which  became  very  prolific  in  his  hands.  He  tells  us 
that  it  was  due  to  the  examination  of  Hume's  denial  of 
any  nexus  between  cause  and  effect,  which  of  course  re- 
duced the  universe  to  a  disconnected  dream,  and  ren- 
dered all  knowledge  the  mere  aggregate  of  impressions 
fortuitously  succeeding  each  other.  He  found  that  the 
same  difficulty  which  had  been  exposed  by  Hume  in  re- 
gard to  cause  and  effect  existed  in  the  case  of  all  syn- 
thetic judgments  ik  priori,  or  those  which  unite  two  un- 
connected conceptions  in  one  proposition.  Truth  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  validity,  and  experience  became 
fallacy.  How  could  a  firm  foundation  be  attained? 
Was  experience  as  hollow,  and  spectral,  and  ddusive  as 
it  had  been  represented  by  Hume?  Three  questions 
presented  themselves  for  solution,  each  corresponding  to 
a  distinct  branch  of  metaphysical  inquiiy :  "  What  can  I 
know?"  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  "What  may  I  hope 
for?"  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  which  was  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  was  given  in  the  Critiqtte  of  the  Pvre 
Reason.  The  answer  to  the  second,  which  embraced  the 
theory  of  duty,  was  propounded  in  the  Critique  of  the 
Pradical  Reason,  The  answer  to  the  third,  which  con- 
templated the  summum  bonum  under  a  peculiar  aspect, 
was  presented  in  the  Critigve  of  the  Judgment— 9i  very 
ambiguous  designation.  This  distinction  of  subjects  and 
division  of  treatises  sprung  from  the  distribution  of  the 
matter  of  philosophy  then  prevalent  in  Germany.  The 
distribution  had  itself  descended  from  Aristotle  {^Ho^n^ 
Tuct)  ydp  rai  irpaicTiKri  Kai  voitjTiKr^  XsytTOi  sciL  ini" 
arrtpti.—Top,  vi,  6 ;  comp.  Metoph.  v,  1 ;  xi,  7 ;  xii,  9). 

(1)  The  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  contains  the  es- 
sence of  Kant's  philosophy.  It  exhibits  his  method, 
illustrates  his  procedure,  and  presents  his  fundamental 
conclusions.  The  conception  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  in 
great  measure  his  own,  though  both  the  name  and  what 
is  denoted  by  the  name  are  found  in  previous  systems 
(Plotinus,  EnneatL  v,  3,  8;  Leibnite,  Theod,  §  1 ;  Nouv, 
Ess,  ii,  iv,  §  8).  The  pure  reason  is  reason  in  its  essential 
constitution — iv  dwafuij  not  iv  ivfpyiiq — the  think- 
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ibg  fiKoltj  in  its  adaptation  to  thoagbt— empty  of  the 
matter  of  thought,  and  distinct  from  its  experiences.  It 
is  the  mill  without  the  g^rain  which  is  to  be  ground  by 
it.  In  analyzing  the  principle  of  thought,  Kant  detects 
an  active  as  weU  as  a  passive  factor.  In  every  act  of 
thought  th^e  is  the  reception  of  the  impression  from 
the  object  of  thought,  and  the  subjective  reaction  there- 
by excited,  which  reaction  communicates  the  rational 
(am  to  the  condusum,  and  diflerentiates  t6  vovfuvov^ 
the  subject  of  thought,  from  to  ^iv6fitvoVf  the  object 
of  thought. 

Kant  distinguishes  the  agencies  which  supply  the 
msterials  of  knowledge  into  three — sense,  understand- 
ing, reason.  The  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  is  always  hazardous,  and  often  beguiling.  The 
mind  is  one  and  complete.  In  the  perceptions  of  sensa- 
tion, the  elements  derived  from  the  mind,  and  not  from 
the  impression,  are  space  and  time.  Such  elements  are 
called  transcaidaUal  because  they  transcend,  precede, 
and  formulate  the  experience.  They  are  consequently 
the  forms  or  conditions  of  sensations.  They  are  not 
supplied  by  the  sensation,  but  they  are  added  to  it  by 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception.  There  are  indica- 
tioos  of  this  doctrine  in  Plotinus  (^Ennead.  ii,  7, 9),  Leib- 
nitz (JVbitp.  Esa,  liv.  ii,  chap,  v),  and  in  other  writers. 
It  is  intimated,  indeed,  by  Aristotle,  and  is  a  natural  de- 
duction firom  the  Ideas  of  Plato.  It  is  singularly  cor- 
roborated by  recent  expositions  of  the  physiology  of 
nervous  action.  In  Kant's  theory  the  phenomena  of 
the  externa]  world  are  all  subject  to  the  conception  of 
space,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  the  conception  of 
time.  The  sensationalist  is  thus  refuted,  as  space  and 
time  are  not  obtained  from  sensation.  The  dogmatic 
idealist  is  refuted,  as  the  matter  of  knowledge  must  be 
supplied  by  extenial  impressions. 

The  understanding  co-ordinates  the  perceptions  of 
sense,  and  forms  them  into  judgments  by  giving  to 
them  unity  and  interdependence.  The  transcendental 
elements  supplied  in  this  action  of  the  understanding 
ire  aiianged  by  Kant  in  twelve  categories.  The  name 
of  categories  is  taken  from  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  but 
Kant's  categories  are  entirely  diverse  from  Aristotle's. 
Kant  observed  that  metaphysical  science  pursued  a  de- 
losive  round,  without  making  progress  or  securing  sta- 
bilitj,  while  logic  had  received  full,  complete,  and  defi- 
nite form  from  its  great  founder.  He  ascribed  this  dif- 
ference of  fortune  to  the  fact  that  logic  was  simply  the 
exposition  of  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  reasoning, 
and  he  concluded  that  equal  validity  would  be  conferred 
on  metaphysics,  if  it  were  reduced  to  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisition 
and  employment  of  the  materials  of  knowledge.  Hence 
he  invented  a  forced  analogy  between  the  two  branches 
of  speculation,  and  rendered  his  theory  intricate,  arbi- 
trary, and  obscure  by  compelling  it  to  assume  a  form 
Cuitastically  corresponding  with  logical  distinctions^  In 
this  spirit  he  devised  his  twelve  categories,  and  ar- 
ranged them  according  to  the  forms  of  propositions,  in 
the  manner  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

(UniTersal. 

L  Qnantity -{  Fartlcnlar. 

(Singular. 

{AflHrmatlve. 
Neemtive. 
Indeterminate. 
(CategoricsL 


ULBeUtion -{H; 


•<  Hrpothetical. 
(Disjunctive. 


Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Substance. 


Cause. 

Reciprocity. 
^  (Problematical.  Possibility. 

IV.  Modality. •{Assertory.  Existence. 

(Apodelctk.  Necessity. 

AD  judgments  are  framed  by  the  mind  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  categories,  four  of  them — one  from  each 
class— being  inevitably  applied  in  every  instance.  As, 
however,  things  are  thus  seen,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the 
iatdleetual  pmiispositions  make  them  appear  to  be — 
buwledge  is  purely  relative  to  the  human  mind— ob- 
jective troth  is  not  attainable,  and  all  our  experiences 


or  knowledge  hare  only  a  subjective  validity.  Th« 
mind  cannot  think  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  provoked 
by  objective  stimulation,  therefore  there  b  a  real  objec- 
tive existence  of  things.  It  thinks  under  the  control 
of  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  therefore  knowl- 
edge is  subjective  in  form,  is  moulded  by  the  recipient 
mind,  and  cannot  be  known  to  correspond  to  the  reality 
of  things.  The  image  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  but 
the  object  represented  may  be  magnified  or  diminished, 
or  strangely  distorted  by  the  character  of  the  mirror, 
without  being  altered  in  itself.  The  image  is  all  that 
constitutes  knowledge;  there  is,  accordingly,  no  assur- 
ance of  agreement  between  the  image  and  the  object. 
Thus  all  knowledge  is  conditional  only— conditioned  by 
the  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  mould  it  into  the 
form  in  which  it  is  received.  Some  principle  was  re- 
quired to  give  coherence,  unity,  confidence  to  the  rela- 
tive knowledge  obtained  through  such  mental  experi- 
ences. This  was  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  personality  which  bounded,  adunated,  and  har- 
monized all  the  qualified  judgments  that  could  be  enter  • 
tained.  It  seems  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Kant,  and  at  variance  with  his  system,  to  claim  any 
necessary  truth  for  judgments  formed  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  relative  or  contin- 
gent necessity— an  impossibility  of  thinking  otherwise 
than  the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessitates. 

In  the  highest  region  of  the  mind— the  reason  or  the 
faculty  of  ideas— there  is  also  subjection  of  the  matter 
of  knowledge  to  transcendental  forms.  But  the  funo 
tions  of  the  reason  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  experience, 
and  are  only  regulative.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  is  designed  to  explain  the  combination  of  the 
judgments  of  the  understanding  into  ratiocinative  con- 
clusions, Kant  introduces  three  pure  ideas,  which  are 
deemed  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  forms  of  the  syllo- 
gism— categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  These 
ideas  are,  1.  Absolute  unity,  or  simple  being,  the  soul, 
which  gives  origin  to  RaiUmal  Psychology;  2.  Absolute 
totality,  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  in  space  and  time, 
the  world,  which  is  the  basis  of  Cosmology ;  and,  8.  Ab- 
solute reality,  supreme  existence,  the  First  Cause,  which 
b  the  subject  of  Theology.  From  this  point  the  later 
German  schools  diverge  by  ascribing  a  real  and  not 
simply  a  subjective  validity  to  the  forms  of  the  abso- 
lute. With  Kant  they  are  merely  postoUtes  of  reason, 
having  no  assured  objecrive  existence.  Rational  psy- 
chology only  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  mental  con- 
sciousness without  guaranteeing  anything  in  regard  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  mind  or  to  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  Rational  cosnoology  is  equally  unable  to  at- 
tain to  any  positive  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  creation. 
It  lands  us  finally  in  four  pairs  of  transcendental  ideas, 
each  pair  producing  twin  contradictions.  These  are 
Kant's  celebrated  antmomies:  1.  In  quantity,  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  world  is  both  limited  and  unlimited ;  2. 
In  quality,  that  its  elements  are  ultimately  simple  and 
infinitely  divisible ;  8.  In  relation,  that  it  is  caused  by 
free  action,  and  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical  causes; 
4.  In  modality,  that  it  has  an  independent  cause,  and 
that  it  is  composed  of  interdependent  members.  Which- 
ever of  these  alternatives  be  asserted,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively maintained,  for  it  results  in  hopeless  paralo- 
gisms. Both  must  be  in  some  sense  true,  yet  both  can- 
not be  simultaneously  entertained,  because  they  are  con- 
tradictory. Hence  no  certainty,  no  complete  compre- 
hensive knowledge  can  be  attained.  Metaphysics  is 
simply  inquisitive,  speculative,  critical,  showing  the  lim- 
itations of  the  human  mind,  and  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  the  reality  of  things,  but  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing glimpses  of  a  reality  which  the  mind  can  not 
compass — of  existence  and  truth  beyond  the  range  of 
finite  comprehension.  It  is  the  confession,  if  not  the 
demonstration  of  the  intellectual  weakness  of  man.  The 
same  negative  result  is  reached  in  rational  theology. 
The  ontological  argument  for  the  being  of  God — that  of 
Anselm  and  Des  Cartes,  derived  from  the  notion  of  per- 
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feet  and  independent  existence — the  ooflinological  trgu- 
ment  of  Clarice,  which  prooeeds  from  the  conception  of 
contingent  to  that  of  neceasaiy  being— and  the  physico- 
teleological  argument  of  the  natural  theologians,  which 
infers  a  supreme  intelligent  Designer  from  the  evidences 
of  design  in  the  creation,  are  all  equally  inconclusive. 
*<Thu8  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God  are  left  by  Kant's 
speculative  philosophy  as  problems  not  only  unserved, 
but  demonstrably  unsolvable."  To  furnish  a  positive 
support  for  convictions  on  this  subject  indispensable  for 
human  guidance,  and  to  give  an  authoritative  rule  for 
action,  Kant  constructed  bis  ethical  systems. 

(2)  Critique  of  the  Practical  /fea^rn.— Neither  the 
name  nor  the  conception  of  the  practical  reason  was  a 
novelty;  both  occur  in  Aristotle  (/>e  Anim.  iii,  10;  u 
liiv  yap  ^ewpffTUcbc  vovc  ou^iv  voii  wpaKTov,  ibid,  c 
ix).  They  are  found  in  Aquinas  {Sunwu  TheoL  ii,  1, 90, 
and  especiaUy  91, 3),  in  Roger  Bacon  {Opu9  Majus,  p.  85, 
44),  and  in  most  philosophers,  medLeeval  and  modem, 
who  have  accepted  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  What- 
ever systems  have  recognised  a  moral  sense,  whatever 
theories  have  admitted  a  sustaining  and  guiding  illumi- 
nation of  the  conscience,  whatever  schemes  acknowl- 
edge the  inworking  spirit,  and  whatever  expositions  of 
the  mysteries  of  man  assume  an  abiding  faith  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  action,  entertain  substantially  the 
same  fundamental  doctrine  as  Kant's,  though  it  is  dif- 
ferently expanded  and  applied  by  them.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Kant's  ethical  system  is  what  he  terms 
the  **  Categorical  ImperaHvt,'^  Speculative  philosophy 
affords  neither  absolute  truth  nor  certain  guidance. 
Practical  philosophy  rests  upon  the  enlightened  con- 
science— enlightened  by  its  own  indwelling  light.  The 
''categorical  imperative"  is  a  rule  of  action — a  moral  law 
deriving  its  authority  from  itself— intuitively  received- 
determining  action  by  the  idea — governing  by  the  ra- 
tional form,  not  by  the  matter— thus  advancing  to  the 
realm  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditional,  the  noumenal, 
and  passing  from  the  shadows  of  speculation  to  the  real- 
ities of  action  and  duty.  The  formula  of  this  "  categor- 
ical imperative"  is,  Act  so  that  your  action  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  universal  rule.  It  is  obvious  that  a  precept 
so  vague  and  so  abstract  may  represent  an  essential 
characteristic  or  property  of  right  conduct,  but  cannot 
be  accepted  as  its  principle.  It  is  indefinite,  and  it 
wants  the  authority  of  sovereign  command.  It  would 
require  the  omniscient  comprehension  of  all  contempo- 
raneous relations,  and  all  possible  consequences  for  the 
regulation  of  every  act,  and  at  best  would  result  in 
transcendental  utilitarianism.  It  is  too  abstruse  to  be 
promptly  and  habitually  applied  to  all  the  occurrences 
of  life,  and  by  all  grades  of  men.  It  is  limited  to  finite 
intelligeiices,  and  is  sufiiciently  elastic  to  allow  each 
one's  ignorance  or  obtuse  conscience  to  be  alleged  as  the 
individual  rule  of  right.  It  might  easily  be  stretched 
80  as  to  sanction  the  Donatist  thesis,  "  Quicquid  libet, 
licet."  On  such  a  scheme,  to  employ  the  expression  of 
I^yly's  Euphues,  "it  is  the  disposition  of  the  mind  that 
altereth  the  nature  of  the  thing."  Our  morals  would  be 
shifting  and  casuistical  The  wish  would  continually  be 
the  father  to  the  thought;  and  all  enthusiasm,  all  fa- 
naticism, all  monomania  might  be  presented  as  the  can- 
on of  order.  The  conception  of  duty  is  the  touchstone 
and  stumbling-block  of  philosophy,  and  against  it  is 
shattered  every  scheme  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
acceptance  of  revelation,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
<iod,  **  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
There  is  no  other  mode  of  passing  the  chasm  which  sep- 
arates the  negative  results  of  speculative  inquiry  from 
the  positive  requirements  of  practical  action.  Specula- 
tive philosophy  discusses  the  boundaries  of  the  mind ; 
practical  philosophy  is  concerned  with  actions  which  are 
infinite  in  their  consequences,  and  whose  effects  **  wan- 
der through  eternity," 

(3)  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment  (UrtheiiskraJi—F^C' 
ulty  of  Judgment). — This  is  the  third  of  the  systematic 
treatises  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  critical  phi- 


losophy. The  designation  is  infelicitous  and  ambigai> 
ous.  The  Imagination  would  be  more  appropriate,  but 
would  scarcely  be  applicable  without  some  violence  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  inquiry  proposed.  The  depart- 
ment corresponds  to  the  imariifiti  irociyrurq,  or  construc- 
tive science  of  the  peripatetic  distribution  of  knowledge 
and  connects  the  domain  of  the  pure  with  that  of  the 
practical  reason.  The  imagination  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
ciliation— of  re-crea/io»— uniting  in  emotional  delight 
the  obligations  of  action  with  the  highest  discoveries 
of  speculation.  In  Kant's  critique  of  the  judgment  are 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
or  awthetics,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  or  teleology. 
His  theory  of  beauty  accords  in  substance  with  that  of 
PUto,  or  rather  that  of  Plotinus,  but  from  his  own  singu- 
lar defect  of  imagination,  and  consequent  limitation  of 
view,  it  is  denied  the  completeness,  splend<  r,  and  fulness 
of  far-reaching  suggestion  which  illustrate  that  magnif- 
icent exposition  of  the  grandest  and  most  recondite  sub- 
ject of  metaphysical  speculation.  In  beauty,  Kant  con- 
templates only  the  latent  beneficent  design,  the  harmony 
of  means  and  ends,  without  dwelling  upon  the  more  sig- 
nificant conception  of  the  primordial  plan,  the  archety- 
pal perfection,  from  which  the  whole  erection  has  de- 
clined, but  towards  which  man's  ideal  ever  strives  to  re- 
turn. The  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  is  expounded 
are  often  confused  and  indistinct,  but  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  beauty,  which  is  not  in  things,  but  in  the  mind, 
is  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  concord  between  the 
ideal  perfection  suggested  and  the  order  of  the  miiverse 
observed.  The  principle  of  the  sublime  b  the  intuition 
of  the  discrepance  between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and 
the  infinite  towards  which  he  aspires,  producing  pain 
from  the  sense  of  limitation,  but  exaltation  from  yearn- 
ing towards  the  limitless,  beyond  sense  and  conception, 
which  is  felt  to  be  his  naturid  home,  his  ultimate  desti- 
nation. In  the  discussion  of  teleology  proper  Kant  en- 
deavors to  restore  some  efficacy  to  that  reasoning  from 
final  causes  which  in  earlier  treatises  he  had  repudiated. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  inadequately  unfolded,  but  it 
presents  many  vast  and  suggestive  views,  and  in  some 
sort  prepares  the  way  for  the  last  of  Kant's  treatises 
which  can  be  specially  noticed  here. 

(4)  Rdigum  within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason, — This 
is  Kant's  theology,  and  is  the  most  unsatbfactory  of  all 
his  efforts^  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  foun- 
dations of  religious  belief,  which  had  been  sapped  and 
in  great  measure  overthrown  by  his  critical  investiga- 
tions. It  was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  deficient  in 
religious  sentiment  as  in  emotional  imagination,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  it.  The  work  provoked  much  oppo- 
sition at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  caused  the  only 
serious  annoyance  of  his  life.  It  scandalized  many  re- 
ligious minds,  it  was  dangerously  consonant  with  the 
revolutionary  infidelity  of  France,  and  it  presented  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  German  rationalism  of  the 
i9th  century.  It  treats  the  revelations  of  Scripture  in 
regard  to  the  fall  of  man,  to  his  redemption,  and  to  his 
restoration  as  a  moral  allegor>%  the  data  for  which  are 
fiupplied  by  the  consciousness  of  depravity,  and  of  dere- 
liction from  the  strict  principles  of  duty.  It  is  Strauss 
in  the  germ.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  scheme 
of  religion,  and  sen-es  to  show  Kant's  profound  sense  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  own  doctrine  for  the  solution  of 
the  highest  enigmas  of  humanity.  The  vov  crrii — the 
solid  locus  standi  was  wanting  to  his  elaborate  system. 
The  philosophy  was  wholly  critical  in  its  procedure,  and 
negative  in  its  results.  It  weakened  or  undermined 
those  intuitive  convictions— inexplicable,  but  irrefraga- 
ble— which  enable  man  ^  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight." 

This  notice  is  too  brief  tc  allow  the  exhibition  of  the 
incongruities  or  fallacies  of  the  transcendental  system, 
or  the  suggestion  of  rectifications,  as  it  has  been  too  brief 
for  any  detailed  account  of  the  several  ports  of  his  ocnn- 
plex  and  elaborate  scheme.    That  scheme  is  a  wonder- 
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fill  monument  of  patient  industrjf  acute  diBoerament, 
penpicacioiia  analyas,  and  of  bold  and  honest  thought 
It  was  soon  felt  to  be  uusatisfactoiyi  and  it  engendered 
new  swarms  of  speculative  heresies;  but  its  influences 
most  be  sought  in  Rosenkranz^s  history  of  Kant's  doc- 
trine, and  in  other  treatises  on  the  history  of  German 
speculation. 

Ltteratmre, — The  bibliography  of  Kant*8  philosophy 
would  make  the  catalogue  of  an  extensive  library,  and 
would  include  nearly  everything  in  the  highest  branch- 
«8  of  metaphysics  which  has  appeared  since  the  publi- 
eatinn  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Keason.  In  all  the  gen- 
end  histories  of  modem  speculation,  much  space  is  of 
coarse  conceded  to  this  subject.  The  foUovring  treatises 
may  be  examined  with  advantage.  Kant,  Werkef  of 
coofse.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Hartenstein  (Leip- 
zig, 1838-9, 10  voK),  and  that  of  Rozenkranz  and  Schu- 
bert (Leipzig,  1840-42, 11  vols.),  including  a  full  biogra- 
phy of  the  philosopher  by  Schubert,  and  an  elaborate 
appreciation  of  the  relations  and  influences  of  the  phi- 
losophy by  Rosenkranz.  It  gives  also  a  chronological 
catalogue  of  Kant's  multifarious  writings.  Recent  trans- 
lations into  English  are  those  of  his  Crifik  of  Pure  Rea- 
«m,  by  Hay  ward  (Lond.  1848, 8vo),  and  by  Meiklejohn 
(Lond.  1856, 8vo) ;  of  his  Afetaph^iia  of  Ethics,  by  Sem- 
ple  (Lond.  18o<>,  8vo) ;  of  his  Theory  o/Bdigion,  by  the 
same  (Lond.  1858, 8vo).  There  are  biographies  by  Bo- 
rowsky  (1804 :  this  was  revised  by  Kant) ;  by  Wasian- 
skv,  bis  private  secretary,  giving  an  account  of  his  last 
yurs  (1804);  by  Jachmann  (1804) ;  by  Hasse  (1804); 
and  the  ablest  by  Kunotischen  of  Jena  (1860).  For  the 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine  the  following  works  may 
be  consulted:  Nitzsch,  General  and  Introductory  View 
(Lind.  1796) ;  Schmidt-Phiseldek,  ErpotUio  Philosophy 
CrU.  (Hafn.  1796) ;  MelUn,  Encyciop,  Diet,  of  the  Kan- 
tim  Philosophy  (1797, 6  vols.) ;  Willich,  Elements  of  the 
Critical  Philoifphy  (London,  1798);  Ymen,  Philosophic 
de  KaM  (Metz,  1801) ;  Degerando,  IJist,  Comp,  dc  Phi- 
losophic (Paris,  1804) ;  Wirgman,  Principles  of  the  Kan- 
tesitrn  Philosophy  (London,  18*24— a  recomposition  of  an 
able  article  contributed  to  the  Encydopmdia  LowUnen' 
m  in  1812);  Cousin,  Z,«^ofi«  sur  la  Philosophic  de  Kant 
(Paris,  1»42 ;  translated  by  A.  G.  Henderson,  Lond.  1871, 
8vo) ;  Murdoch,  Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy  (1842); 
Barchoa  de  Penho^n,  Hist,  de  la  Phi!,  A  Ucmandc  dcpuis 
Leibnitz  jusqu'a  Hegel  (Paris,  1837,  2  vols.).;  Erdmann, 
Gtsch,  der  neuerm  Philosophic ;  Michelet,  Geschichte  des 
ietxten  Systems;  Willm,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Alle- 
mande  (Paris,  1847,  4  vols.) ;  Morell,  Philosophy  of  the 
19/A  Century  (1848) ;  Chalybaus,  Histor,  Entwichelung  d, 
^tekttlativen  Philosophic  con  Kant  bis  Hegel  (4th  edit. 
Leipz.  1848) ;  E.  Remhold,  Gesch.d,  Philos.  (4th  ed.  Jena, 
1854),  voL  iii ;  Lewes,  History  Philos.  (8d  ed.  1871, 2  vols. 
8TO),voLii;  Hurst's  Hagcnbach,  CAurrA  Hist,lSth  and 
im  Cent.  (N.  York,  1870, 2  vols.  8vo),  lect.  iv,  sq. ;  Far- 
rar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought.  Very  instructive  no- 
tices of  Kant  and  his  philosophy  are  contained  in  the 
Xorth  British  Review,  voL  x,  the  Encydopadia  Briton" 
ficoj  and  in  Appleton's  A  merican  Cydopadia,  The  crit- 
icisms of  Dujj^  Stewart  in  the  SupptcmerU  to  the  Ency- 
chp.  Britannica  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Kantoplatonism,  the  French  term  for  a  new 
node  of  philosophizing  which  inclines  to  Idealism  (q. 
v.).  The  Kantoplatonists  are  considered  an  offspring 
of  the  Platonic  and  Kantian  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
lepicsentative  of  Kantoplatonism  is  Cousin  (q.  v.). 

Eannte.    See  Denmark. 

Kapbar.    See  Kephar. 

Kaphamaites.    See  Lord's  Supper;  Transub- 

•TAinriATION. 

Sapila,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Sdnkhya  (q.  v.), 
one  of  the  philoeophical  systems  of  the  Hindus.  As  to 
the  origin  of  Kapila,  Hindu  tradition  is  rather  vague. 
Among  his  followers  he  is  by  some  described  as  a  son 
of  Brahma,  «nd  by  others,  especially  his  later  followers, 
•B  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  He  is  also  recounted  to 
V.-.B 


have  been  bom  as  the  son  of  Devahiiti,  and,  again,  is 
identified  with  one  of  the  agnis  or  fires.  Finally,  it  is 
said  that  there  existed,  in  fact,  two  Kapilas — the  first 
an  embodiment  of  Vishnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  prin* 
ciple  in  human  disguise.  The  probability  is  that  Ka- 
pila was  simply,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  educated 
countrymen,  a  Brahman.  Spence  Hardy  {Manual  of 
Buddhism,  p.  182)  quotes  a  legend  by  which  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  Hindus  regarded  Buddha  as  a  later  ex- 
istence of  our  Kapila,  and  that  therefore  Buddhism  is  the 
Sankhya  philosophy  modified;  but  professor  Max  Muller 
rejects  this  theory,  and  says  that  he  has  looked  in  vain 
for  any  similarities  between  the  system  of  Kapila,  as 
known  to  us  in  the  Sankhya-sAtras,  and  the  Abhidhar- 
ma,  or  the  metaphysics  of  the  Buddh'ists.  He  adds, 
however,  that  if  any  similarity  of  the  two  systems 
could  be  established,  such  proofs  would  be  very  valua- 
ble. ^  They  would  probably  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
Buddha  borrowed  from  Kapila,  or  Kapila  from  Buddha, 
and  thus  determine  the  real  chronology  of  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  India,  as  either  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  Buddhist  era."  See  Professor  J.  E.  Hall, 
Bibliotheca  fndica,  Sdtdchyapr,  p.  14  sq. ;  Ballantyne, 
Lecture  on  the  Snnkhya  Philosophy  [Mirzapore,  1850] ; 
Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  208  sq.;  Max 
Mllller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  223  sq.  See 
also  Sankhya. 

Kapitorists,  a  sect  of  the  Russian  Church.  See 
Russian  Church. 

Karaites  (Heb.  D*^M*ip,  Karaim,  i.  e.  Readers)  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  sects 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  is 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  vrritten  law  (L  e.  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  O.  T.),  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  the  oral  law  or  tradition  (q.  v.). 

Origin. — Up  to  our  own  day  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  age  in  which  the  Karaites  originated; 
certain  it  is  that  they  existed  before  the  8th  century,  to 
which  their  origin  was  formerly  assigned.  The  Kara- 
ites themselves  claim  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes 
led  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  The  Rabbins  (e.  g.  Aben- 
Ezra,  Maimonides,  etc)  unjustly  assert  that  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  Sadducees  (comp.  Rule,  Karaites,  p. 
viii),  and  that  they  were  originated  by  Ahnan  (about 
A.D.  640),  because  the  latter  was  ignored  in  the  election 
of  a  new  Resh-Gelutha  (q.  v.);  but  the  investigations  of 
our  day  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Karaites  must  have 
originated  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylonian  captivity,  although  they  did  not  organize 
into  a  distinct  sect  until  after  the  collection  of  oral  tra- 
dition, and  that  for  this,  and  no  other  reason,  we<find  no 
mention  of  them  as  such  in  the  New-Test,  writings, 
nor  in  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  agiu- 
tion  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  community,  especially  in 
the  western  synagogues,  and  particularly  at  Constanti- 
nople, where,  on  the  ides  of  February,  A.D.  629,  Justin- 
ian was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  actuaUy  prohibited  the 
reading  of  the  Mishna  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  con- 
version of  the  Khazars  (q.  v.)  to  Judaism,  the  Karaites, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Sephcr  Chozri  [see  Judah  Ha- 
Lrvi],  already  appear  as  a  distinct  sect.  From  inscrip- 
tions collected  and  examined  by  Abraham  Firkovitch, 
the  celebrated  Russian  Jew,  within  the  Ust  twenty  years, 
there  are  indications  that  in  the  Crimea  at  least  Kara- 
ites may  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century  (compare  Rule,  p.  83 ;  N.  Y.  Nation,  June  7, 
1866).  The  external  unity,  however,  of  the  Jewish 
Church  was  not  broken  apparently  until  the  time  of 
Ahnan  ben-David.  It  is  true,  even  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  the  internal  peace  of  the  Jewish  fold  was  much 
disturbed ;  synagogues  difiered  greatly  from  each  other, 
but  ostensibly  these  differences  were  provoked  only  by 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  introduction  of  (ireek 
and  other  foreign  idioms,  on  doctrines  and  discipline 
there  seemed  to  reign  universal  harmony.     Not  so  after 
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the  publication  of  the  Talmud.  There  were  many  who 
inclined  to  pay  strict  deference  only  to  the  iniipired 
writings  of  the  O.  T. ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  a  Luther  in  the  form  of  Ahnan  ben-David 
arose  in  the  Jewish  midst  and  declared  his  opposition 
to  the  Rabbinites,  a  party  was  formed  in  his  favor  at  Je- 
rusalem itself,  which  soon  extended  throughout  Pales- 
tine, and  even  far  away  through  all  the  £ast,  as  well  as 
towards  the  West  The  perM>nal  histor)'  of  this  great 
Jewish  reformer  is  rather  obscured  by  the  fables  of 
Arabs,  and  the  calumnies  of  some  Rabbinites ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  settled  whether,  as  the  Karaites  assert,  he 
was  bom  at  Beth-taur,  near  Jerusalem  (and  of  the  lineage 
of  king  David),  or  in  Beth-tsur  (Bazra)  on  the  Tigris, 
and  consequently  imbibed  bis  reformatory  notions  from 
the  Arabian  or  Persian  dissenters  from  Mohammedanism 
known  as  Mutaziiites  (q,  v.).  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  a  new  Resh-Gcluiha 
Ahnan  must  have  enjoyed  some  distinction,  or  he  could 
never  have  presented  claims  for  the  office  of  "  leader 
in  Israel**  In  the  year  761  we  find  him  at  Jerusalem 
in  a  synagogue  of  his  own,  expounding  the  new  doc- 
trine, and,  after  kindling  great  enthusiasm  among  a  host 
of  disciples  who  had  quickly  gathered  about  him,  send- 
ing forth  from  this  centre  of  Judaism  "  letters  of  admo- 
nition, instruction,  and  encouragement  to  distant  con- 
gregations, with  zealous  preachers  who  proclaimed  ev- 
erywhere the  supreme  authority  of  the  Law,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  all  that,  in  the  Talmud  or  any  other 
writings,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses"  (comp.  Pin- 
ricer,  Lxkute  Kadmonioth,  or  Zur  Geschichie  u.  Liter,  des 
KarditmuSf  Append,  p.  33  and  90).  Ahnan  died  in  765, 
yet  within  that  astonishingly  brief  period  the  Karaites 
had  spread  over  Palestine,  Egypt  .Greece,  Barbary,  Spain, 
Syria,  Tartary,  Byzantium,  Fez,  Morocco,  and  even  to 
the  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  and  by  all  the  Karaites  in  these 
distant  lands  his  death  was  mourned  as  the  loss  of  a 
second  Moses.  Under  Rabbi  Salomon  ben-Jerukhim 
(bom  in  885)  they  prospered  greatly  in  the  9th  century, 
and  even  up  to  the  14th  they  seem  to  have  increased, 
but  thereafter  their  condition  becomes  obscure,  and  light 
first  again  breaks  upon  the  Karaites'  history  with  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  (see  below). 

The  reason  why  so  little  is  yet  known  about  the  Ka- 
raites is  that  their  writings  are  not  generally  accessible. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Protestant  theo- 
logians interested  themselves  in  their  behalf,  and  in  1690 
Peringer  (then  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university  at 
Upsala)  was  sent  to  Poland  by  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
make  inquiries  into  their  history.  In  1698  Jacob  Trig- 
land  (iirofessor  at  Leyden)  went  thither  fot  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  re- 
main of  great  value  to  this  day,  were  published  in  the 
Thesaurus  of  Sacred  Otiental  A  ntiquities,  Trigland  says 
that  he  had  learned  enough  to  speak  of  them  with  as- 
surance. He  asserts  that,  soon  after  the  prophets  had 
ceased,  the  Jews  became  divided  on  the  subject  of  works 
and  supererogation,  some  maintaining  their  necessity 
from  tradition,  whilst  others,  keeping  close  to  the  writ- 
ten law,  set  them  aside,  and  that  thus  Karaism  com- 
menced. He  adds  that,  after  the  retimi  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  kw  there  were  several  practices  found  prop- 
er for  that  end,  and  these,  being  once  introduced,  were 
looked  upon  as  essential,  and  as  appointed  by  Moses. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Pharisaism,  while  a  Cv^ntrary  par- 
ty, who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  letter,  founded  Ka- 
raism. Wolfius,  the  great  Hebrew  bibliographer,  depend- 
ing on  the  Memoirs  of  Mardachai  ben-Nissan,  a  leara- 
cd  Karaite  (published  by  Wolf  under  the  title  of  Noti- 
tut  Karteorum,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1714, 4to),  refers 
their  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewish  doctors 
imder  Alexander  Jannieus,  their  king,  about  a  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  because  Simon,  son  of  Shetach,  and 
the  queen's  brother,  making  his  escape  into  Egj-pt,  there 
forged  his  pretended  traditions,  and,  on  his  retum  to  Je- 
rusalem, published  his  %dsions,  interpolating  the  law  af- 


ter his  own  fancy,  and  supporting  his  novelties  from  the 
notices  which  God,  he  said,  had  communicated  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  whose  depositary  he  was.  He  gained 
many  followers,  and  was  opposed  by  others,  who  main- 
tained that  all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Moses  was 
written.  Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into  two 
sects,  the  Karaites  and  Traditionists.  Among  the  firat, 
Juda,  son  of  Tabbai,  disting^hed  himself;  among  the 
latter,  Hillel  (q.  v.).  In  lat-er  history  he  agrees  with 
what  has  been  said  above.  It  remains  only  to  be  stated 
that  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadducees,  but  also  the 
Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Karaites.  But  such  a  class- 
ification  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Scribes.  Karaism  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  product  of  Sadduceeism ; 
the  two  are  the  opposites  both  in  principle  and  tendency, 
or,  as  Rule  has  it,  **  Sadduceeism  and  Karaism  are  just  as 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other  as  unbelief  and  faith." 

Doctrines  and  Usages. — Although  the  Karaites  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  assigning  any  authority  to  txadi- 
tion,  they  by  no  means  reject  altogether  the  use  of  the 
Talmud,  etc  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  gladly  accept 
any  light  that  they  can  get  in  their  investigation  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  but  it  is  only  as  cxcgctical  aids  that 
they  are  ready  to  accept  Jewish  traditionary  writings. 
Selden,  who  is  very  express  on  this  point,  observes,  in 
his  Uxor  Hebraica,  that  besides  the  mere  text,  they 
have  also  certain  interpretations  which  they  call  hered- 
itan%  and  which  they  consider  proper  traditions.  Their 
theology  seems  to  differ  only  from  that  of  the  Rabbin- 
ites in  being  purer  and  free  from  superstition,  as  they 
give  no  credit  to  the  explications  of  the  Cabalista,  chi- 
merical allegories,  nor  to  any  constitutions  of  the  Tal- 
mud. In  short,  they  accept  only  what  is  conformable 
to  Scripture,  and  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  just  and 
necessary  consequences.  The  Karaites,  in  distinction 
from  the  Rabbinites,  have  their  own  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  consiiits  of  ten  articles.  They  are  (as  translated 
by  Rule,  p.  128)  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  this  bodily  (or  msterial)  existence,  Ihst  Is  to 
say,  the  spheres  nod  all  that  Is  iu  them.  Is  created. 

2.  That  they  have  a  Creator,  and  the  Creator  has  his 
own  soul  (or  tipirit). 

8.  That  he  has  no  similitude,  and  he  la  one,  separate 
f^om  nlL 

4.  That  he  sent  Moses,  our  master  (upon  whom  be 
peace  \). 

6.  That  he  sent  with  Moses,  oar  master,  hfs  law,  which 
is  perfect ; 

6.  For  the  Instraction  of  the  falthftil,  the  langnsge  of  our 
law,  and  the  Interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  the  reading 
(or  text),  and  the  division  (or  vowel  pointing). 

7.  That  the  blessed  Ood  sent  forth  the  other  prcphete. 

8.  That  Ood  (blessed  be  his  name  I)  will  raise  the  sona 
of  men  to  life  in  the  day  of  judgment 

9.  That  the  blessed  God  givein  to  man  according  to  hia 
ways,aud  according  to  the  fhiit  of  his  doings. 

10.  That  the  blessed  Ood  has  not  reprobated  the  men 
of  the  captivity,  but  they  are  nnder  the  chastisements  of 
Ood,  and  it  is  every  day  richt  that  they  should  obtain  hla 
salvation  by  the  bands  of  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David. 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  the  thirteen  ar- 
ticles of  the  Rabbinites  [see  Judaism]  makes  it  evident 
that  the  Karaitic  confession  was  framed  later  than  that 
of  the  Rabbinites,  with  intent  to  put  in  bold  relief  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Karaism.  Prayer,  fasting,  and  pil- 
grimages to  Hebron  (evidently  inspired  by  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrimage  to  Mecca)  are  points  of  religious  prac- 
tice to  which  they  pay  particular  attention.  They  are 
eminently  moralbta  (revering  greatly  Leviticus  xix  and 
xx),  very  conscientious  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low-men, temperate  and  simple  in  food  and  dress,  al- 
though far  from  being  ascetics.  In  distinction  from 
the  Rabbinites,  they  make  the  heads  of  their  phylacter 
ies  round  instead  of  square,  and  their  prohibition  of 
marriage  among  persons  of  affinity  extends  to  degree  s 
almost  of  infinity.  Instead  of  facing  their  synagogues 
towards  the  east,  as  do  the  Rabbinites,  they  face  them 
north  and  south,  arguing  that  Shalmaneser  brought  them 
northward,  so  that  in  pra\nng  .hey  must  turn  to  the 
south  iu  order  to  face  Jerusalem. 
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A'iMi6er  €otd  Pretmt  CondUioth—The  number  of  the 
praent  adherents  to  Karaism  has  been  variotisly  esti- 
mated; nothing,  however,  can  be  definitely  or  even  ap- 
proximately given  until  more  shall  be  known  of  the 
Jews  of  Asak,  'Vhey  are  strongest,  according  to  modem 
iccoonts,  in  the  Crimea,  where  there  are  over  4000  of 
them;  bat,  wiUi  Rule  (p.  112),  we  believe  that  there  are 
many  Jews,  ostensibly  adherents  of  the  Rabbinites,  who 
are  truly  believers  in  Karaism ;  certainly  the  Reformed 
schools  of  Judaism  are  nothing  else  than  RcUionalittic 
Karaites, 

Under  the  Russian  and  Austrian  governments  the 
Karaites  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  the  Rabbinites ; 
in  many  respects  they  are  on  an  equality  with  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  state  religion  of  these  respective  countries. 
Fortunately  for  the  Rabbinites,  however,  it  is  not  any 
Vint  of  morality  in  them,  but  the  excesses  of  the  Chat- 
i&n  (q.  V.)  who  belong  to  their  number,  that  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  favoi?  which  are  so  freely  bestowed 
on  the  Karaites.  Strangely  enough,  the  Karaites  con- 
tend that  the  Messiah  will  issue  ^m  their  tribe,  and 
that  their  princes  were  once  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 

Literature. — ^The  Karaites  have,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Ahnan,  produced  writers  of  great  excellence  and  dis- 
tifiction.  Unfortunately,  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  oblivion,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a 
few  works,  but  these  evince  that  Karaism  has  not  failed 
to  be  acrive  in  urging  its  adherents  to  literary  activity. 
They  have  produced  an  extensive  special  Hebrew  liter- 
store  of  their  own,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  on  the- 
dogy,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  are  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  St.  Petersburg.  So  long  as  they  lived  prin- 
cipally under  Mohammedan  rule  they  wrote  in  A  rabic^ 
but  when  they  unfolded  a  literary  activity  in  the  Cri- 
mea and  among  the  Tartars  they  originated  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves — a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Turk- 
ish. Some  of  their  principal  later  authors  are  little 
known  to  us,  e.  g.  Joseph  b.-Noah,  Jeshua,  Jehudah  Ila- 
daaBi,Aron  b.-Jo0eph,  Arou  b.-Eliah,  the  celebrated  op- 
ponent of  Moses  Maimonides;  Eliah  Beshitzi,  Kaleb, 
Moses  Beshizi,  Mardochai  b.-Nissan,  Salomo  b.-Abram 
Traki,  Simcha  b.-Isaac  b.-Mo8es,  etc 

Se?  Ftlrst,  Gesch,  d,  Kuraerthums  (Leipz.  1869, 5  vols. 
«To);  Beer,  Geach,  d,jwU$ch,  SeJUen,  voL  i  (Leipz.  1822, 
8to);  Jost,  Gesck,€LJudenthumSf  voL  ii  (see  Index  in  voL 
iii);  Gr&tz,  Geseh,d,Juden,  ii,  497  sq.,  and  later  volumes ; 
aiMl  the  compendium  of  Rule,  History  of  the  Karaite 
Jews  (I/md.  1870, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kare'Mh  (Heb.  Kare'dch,  n^;5,  bald;  Sept.  Kapiy€ 
r.  r.  Kapii  or  Kapd ;  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23,  Kapu  v.  r. 
Kflp^,  Auth.Vers."Careah"),  the  father  of  Johanan 
snd  Jonathan,  who  attached  themselves  for  a  time  to 
the  loyal  party  under  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  gover- 
nor of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl,  8, 18, 16,  16;  xli,  11, 1.3,  14, 
16;  xUi,  1,  8 ;  xliii,  2,  4,  5).     B.C.  ante  688. 

Kar$xia  (also  Carena,  Quarena,  Carentana)  is  the 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  fast  formerly  observed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  forty  days  in  length,  and  was 
generally  imposed  by  bishops  or  monastic  authorities  for 
Tsrious  venial  sins.  The  Karenist  was  confined  to  bread 
wd  water,  and  deprived  of  all  other  temporal  conven- 
ienoes  and  enjoyments,  as  well  as  all  association  with  the 
world.    See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-f^ex,  iii,  689. 

Karens,  the  name  of  a  people  of  India,  occupying 
Tsrious  portions  of  Burmah  between  28°  and  10°  N.  Uti- 
tsde,  and  99^  and  93^  E.  longitude.  The  name  Karen  \» 
of  Burmese  origin,  and  designates  a  class  of  the  Mon- 
gofian  family  of  tribes  who  call  themselves  Ppah  Ken- 
Mi,  a  term  meaning  man.  They  first  became  known 
to  Europeans  in  A.D.  1824-7.  They  appear  to  be  iden- 
ticil  with  the  Kakhyens^  which  Kincaid  thinks  to  be 
vdy  another  name  for  Karen.  He  says  that  all  these 
tnbes,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Shan  country, 
Md  Carther  north,  are  called  Kakhyens.  They  are  found 
ten  the  Martaban  Gulf  inward  as  far  as  the  Burman 


population  has  ever  extended.  They  are  numerous 
about  Rangoon  and  Ava,  and  are  known  to  extend  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifly  miles  east  of  Ava.  These 
tribes  are  supposed  to  number  about  five  millions. 

Oriffin, — There  is  much  doubt  as  to  their  origin. 
There  are  amongst  them  many  distinct  traditions  which 
would  point  to  a  Thibetan  source.  Mason  (in  his  7>«- 
nasserim)  says  that  they  regard  themselves  as  wander- 
ers from  the  north,  and  as  having  crossed  "  a  river  of 
nmning  sand,^  by  which  name  he  says  Fa  Hian,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  who  visited  India  about  the  6th  cen- 
tury, constantly  speaks  of  the  great  desert  to  the  north 
of  Burmah,  and  between  China  and  Thibet.  Bruce  says 
that  they  arc  of  Turanian  stock,  and  allied  with  the  Ta- 
mulians  of  India  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  (p.  145, 
147).  A  portion  of  northern  Burmah  and  Yunnan  has 
been  suggested  as  the  probable  original  seat  of  the  Ka- 
ren race.  Many  authorities  consider  them  as  the  abo- 
rigines of  much  of  Burmah.  Amongst  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  view  are  the  following:  (1)  They  re- 
ceived from  the  Burmese  their  name  of  Karetiy  which 
means  Jlrst  or  aboriginaL  (2)  Their  habits  are  much 
more  primitive  than  those  of  the  Burmese,  and  they  dis- 
like their  subjugation  to  the  latter.  (8)  They  have  tra- 
ditions distinctly  fixing  their  early  location  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  a  body  of  water  which  they  call  Kaw  or  Kho^ 
which  is  so  ancient  a  term  that  they  hav.e  lost  the  mean- 
ing of  it  altogether,  but  the  tradition  itself  shows  that 
this  was  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (4)  The  Moans  or  Ta- 
laings,  a  people  who  are  older  residents  than  the  Bur- 
mese in  Farther  India,  say  the  Karens  were  in  the  coun- 
try when  they  first  entered  it,  and  were  known  as  Bc- 
loos  or  wild  men  by  their  forefathers  {Joum,  American 
Otiental  Society,  voL  iv). 

Description,— The  Karens  of  the  north  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  and  in  the  habits  of  civilization  than 
those  of  the  southern  district.  They  reckon  themselves 
not  by  villages  nor  by  cities,  but  by  families,  having  a 
patriarchal  form  of  society,  single  families,  occupants  of 
one  house,  often  numbering  from  three  to  four  hundred 
members.  Their  houses  are  immense  structures,  made 
of  posts,  with  joists  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  sides  being  lined  with  mats,  the 
roof  being  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  partitions  of  bamboo 
matting. 

It  b  the  southern  section  of  these  tribes,  however, 
which  b  best  known,  especially  thr»se  designated  as 
Sffau  and  Pffko  Karens.  The  latter  arc  called  by  the 
Burmese  Talaing  Karens,  and  are  a  vigorous  people,  ro- 
bust, full-chested,  with  large  limbs,  square  cheek-bones, 
thick  and  fiattened  nose,  but  not  specially  prominent 
lips.  The  Sgau,  or  pure  Karens,  are  smaller,  with  a  com- 
plexion lighter  than  others  surrounding  them,  and  with 
a  general  languor  about  their  movements.  Mr.  Judson 
in  1833  wrote  of  them  as  "  a  meek,  peaceful  race,  sim- 
ple and  credulous,  with  numy  of  the  softer  virtues  and 
few  flagrant  vices,  greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  ex- 
tremely filthy,  indolent  in  their  habits,  their  morals  in 
other  respects  being  superior  to  many  more  civilized 
races,  though  he  was  told  that  they  were  as  untamable 
as  the  wild  cow  of  the  mountains"  (Wayland,  Judlfon,  i, 
542  sq.). 

Religious  Traditions, — They  have  amongst  them  a 
great  number  of  religious  traditions  which  bear  a  mark- 
ed analogy  to  Biblical  hbtory.  The  tradition  respect- 
ing the  creation  specifies  that  man  was  created  from  the 
earth,  and  woman  from  one  of  roan^s  ribs.  The  Creator 
said, "  I  lose  these,  my  son  and  daughter.  I  will  bestow 
my  life  upon  them,"  and  he  then  breathed  a  particle  of 
hb  life  into  their  nostrils,  "  and  they  came  to  life  and 
were  men."  f  Jod  made  food  and  drink ;  rice,  fire,  and 
water ;  cattle,  elephants,  and  birds.  Traditions  concern- 
ing man's  primitive  state  and  first  transgression,  very 
similar  to  the  Bible  narrative,  are  also  preserved  amongst 
them.  NauVplau,  who  answers  to  the  serpent  <»f  Gen- 
esis, b  variously  impersonated  as  sometimes  male  an<l 
sometimes  female :  man  b  located  in  a  garden,  with  sev- 
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en  different  kinds  of  fruits  of  which  he  should  eat,  with 
one  exception.  Nsuk'pUu  meets  him  and  tells  him  the 
character  of  all  the  fruits,  and  assures  him  that  the  for- 
bidden one  is  the  most  delicious  of  alL  He  prevails  on 
the  woman  first  to  taste  this  fruit.  She  gives  it  to  her 
husband,  etc  On  the  roorrc^  Ywah  (on  this  name,  see 
below,  under  Religifms  Views)  comes,  etc  The  very  de- 
tail of  the  narrative  is  preserved  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree. 

Other  traditions  point  to  a  flood,  in  which  the  waters 
"rose  and  rose  till  they  reached  to  heaven."  Others 
refer  to  an  early  separation  of  the  human  family.  "  Men 
had  at  first  one  father  and  mother;  but,  because  they  did 
not  love  each  other,  they  separated,  after  which  they  did 
not  know  each  other's  language,  and  became  enemies 
and  fought."  Still  another  says  that  when  they  were 
scattered,  a  younger  brother,  or  the  "  White  Westerner," 
came,  begging  the  Karens  to  return  to  the  place  where 
they  left  God ;  which  tradition  is  said  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  early  success  of  the  miMionaries  amongst 
these  people,  as  the  Karens  applied  these  traditions  to 
them. 

Religious  Views, — ^They  have  remarkably  clear  views 
of  God,  whom  they  believe  to  be  "  immutable,  eternal ; 
that  he  was  from  the  banning  of  the  world.  The- 
life  of  God  b  endless ;  generations  cannot  measure  his 
existence.  God  is  complete  and  good,  and  through  end- 
lees  generations  will  never  ilie.  God  is  omnipotent,  but 
we  have  not  believed  him.  €rod  created  man  anciently. 
He  has  a  knowledge  of  all  things  to  the  present  time. 
He  created  spirit  and  life"  This  Grod  is  known  as 
Ywah,  **  which  approaches  the  word  Jehovah  as  neariy 
as  possible  in  the  Karen  language."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, worshipped  when  the  missionaries  first  went  to  the 
Karens.  A  great  power  for  evil  (Satan)  since  the  fall  has 
rendered  relief  to  man  by  introducing  charms  against 
sickness,  death,  and  other  misfortunes,  and  this  person- 
age, though  without  image,  is  widely  worshipped.  Thus 
originated  their  daemon  worship.  They  appear  to  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  obtains  universally  amongst  them.  Mr.  Cross 
doubts  if  they  have  any  proper  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Transmigration  is  not  accepted  amongst 
them,  and  many  think  the  soul  **  files  off  in  the  air." 
They  are  thus  dbtinguished  from  the  Buddhists,  though 
long  resident  with  them  in  Burmah. 

Spirit  Worship, — Besides  the  Ywah  and  the  dsemons 
above  alluded  to,  they  believe  in  many  other  spiritual 
beings  known  as  Kehhf  or,  speaking  more  definitely, 
every  object  has  a  kelah,  whether  men,  trees,  or  plants, 
and  even  inanimate  objects,  such  as  axes  and  knives. 
The  grain  growing  has  its  kelah,  and  when  it  does  not 
flourish  it  is  because  the  kelah  is  leaving  it,  and  it  must 
be  called  back  by  invocation*  The  human  kelah  is  not 
the  soul,  nor  is  the  rmponsibility  of  human  actions  lodgeil 
in  it,  nor  any  moral  character  attached  to  it.  All  this 
is  auributed  to  the  Thah.  The  kelah  is  the  author  of 
dreams;  it  is  that  nature  which  pertains  to  life,  the  sen- 
tient soul,  the  animal  spirits.  It  can  leave  the  body  at 
wilL  When  it  is  absent  disease  ensues ;  when  yet  lon- 
ger away,  death  results.  Kelah  seems  to  signify  lifff 
or  existence  in  the  abstract,  or  of  the  individuaL  It  is 
more  apt  to  forsake  feeble  persons  and  children.  The 
kelah  of  one  person  may  accompany  that  of  another  in 
going  away,  hence  children  are  kept  away  from  a  corpse, 
and  the  house  where  a  person  dies  is  abandoned.  Great 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  a  departed  kelah  to  return. 
Tempting  food  is  placed  on  the  public  wayside  or  in 
the  forest,  and  various  ceremonies  and  rituiUs  are  gone 
through,  which  sometimes  are  thought  to  be  successful 
in  securing  the  return  of  the  kelah.  One  might  almost 
wonder  that  its  return  should  be  considered  desirable 
when  we  are  further  told  that  the  kelah  has  seven  sep- 
arate existences  in  one,  which  endeavor  to  superinduce 
madness,  recklessness,  shamelessness,  drinking  propensi- 
ties, anger,  cruelty,  violence,  murder,  and  are  constantly 
bent  on  eviL    But  along  with  the  kelah  we  learn  of 


TsOf  which  means  power ^  and  seems  to  be  a  penonifica- 
tion  of  reason.  If  the  tso  becomes  heedless  or  weak,  or 
is  unfortunately  circumstanced,  then  the  kelah  can  do 
mischief,  but  otherwise  it  is  powerless  for  eviL 

There  are  other  spiritual  beings,  such  as  Kephoo^  a 
species  of  vampire,  which  b  the  stomach  of  a  wiaardy 
and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  entrails  of  a  human  be- 
ing goes  out  at  night  to  seek  food.  It  destroys  human 
kelahs.  Therets  are  spirits  of  those  who  hire  died  by- 
violence,  as  by  tigers  or  other  wild  beasts,  by  famine,  or 
sword,  or  starvation.  These  can  neither  go  to  the  up- 
per region  (MQkhah),  nor  to  that  of  the  Plu,  where  men 
are  punished,  but  must  remain  on  earth,  causing  mortal 
sickness.  Offerings  and  supplications  are  made  to  them. 
Tahmus  or  Tah-kas  are  spectres  of  those  who  have  been 
dreadfully  wicked  in  thb  life  They  appear  as  appari- 
tions only,  in  form  of  horses,  elephants,  dogs,  crocodilesy 
serpents,  vultures,  ducks,  or  colossal  men.  SeJchaks  are 
spirits  of  persons  left  unburied,  and  of  infants  or  aged 
persons  who  have  become  infirm  because  the  tso  has 
left  them.  Plupho  are  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  re- 
gion, and  are  spirits  of  all  who  go  naturally  to  their 
proper  place,  and  renew  their  earthly  employments, 
buikling  houses,  cutting  rice,  etc  The  location  u  un- 
declared, but  b  above  the  earth,  or  below  it,  or  beyond 
the  horizon.  It  b  predded  over  by  king  Cootay  or  Thee- 
do.  At  hb  call  the  kelahs  must  go,  and  men  die.  Un- 
der hb  dominion  they  serve,  as  in  an  intermediate  state, 
a  probation,  and  if  good  go  to  heaven,  if  bad  to  hell  or 
Lerah,  which  has  two  gradations  of  punbhment,  one  be- 
ing more  severe  than  the  other.  Tah-nahs  or  Naks  are 
the  spirits  of  two  sorts  of  fiends  which  take  the  form 
of  any  animab  they  please,  and  prey  upon  men.  The 
Lord  of  men  created  them  as  a  punbhment  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disobedience  on  the  part  of  men  to  one  of 
hb  commands.  They  have  a  king  who  was  the  great 
tempter  of  man  in  the  garden.  Mukhaks  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Karens  who  inhabit  the  upper  region,  and 
are  the  creators  of  the  present  generation.  Sometimes 
they  work  imperfectly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ill-favored 
and  imperfect  persons  are  found.  They  preside  over 
births  and  marriages,  mingling  together  the  blood  of 
two  persons.  They  are  worshipped  with  offerings.  The 
Keleepko  create  the  winds;  the  Tah  Yoomu  cause  eclips- 
es; the  Cooda  and  Lavphoo  preside  over  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons. 

Priesthood, — There  are  amongst  the  Karens  a  class  of 
people  who  serve  as  prophets,  and  assume  conditions  of 
mind  and  body  much  like  those  affected  by  the  "  medi- 
cine-men" amongst  North  American  Indians.  What 
with  writhing  of  the  body,  rolling  on  the  ground,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  etc,  they  are  presumed  to  attain  a  state 
of  clairvoyance  favorable  to  the  prediction  of  comin^^ 
events.  The  prophecies  uttered  by  these  which  are  re- 
tained in  tradition  mostly  pertain  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Karens  from  the  oppression  of  the  Burmese.  These 
prophets  are  of  two  classes.  The  teres  compose  baUads 
and  other  poetry,  and  have  great  power  in  calling  back 
departed  kelahs.  The  other  class  are  known  as  book" 
hosj  and  are  rather  priests  than  prophets,  taking  the  lead 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people,  instructing 
them  in  their  religious  obligations,  and  are  a  more  re- 
spectable class,  being  heads  of  communities,  though  not 
hereditary  chiefs. 

Missions, — Missionary  work  was  commenced  amongst 
these  tribes  about  1828,  by  Messrs.  13oardman  and  Jud- 
son,  who  were  succeeded  by  Messn*.  Wade,  Mason,  and 
Kinciud.  Twenty-fiv^e  years  after  that  the  Karen  apostle 
Ko-thau-Bu,  a  native  convert,  met  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess amongst  these  people  Amociated  prominently  with 
thb  great  movement  was  Rev.  Mr.  Vinton,  who  "in  six 
years  planted  forty  churches,  opened  forty-two  bouses 
of  worship  and  thirty-two  school-houses,  and  saw  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  thousand  Karens  raised  to  the  lev>- 
el  of  Christian  worshippers.  In  1852  alone  he  received 
five  hundred  Karens  into  the  Church.  In  1868  the  Bap- 
tbt  Mission  report  showed  that  they  had  amongst  tika 
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people  mxty-m  nadre  ordained  pastors  and  evangel- 
ists; three  hundred  and  forty-six  native  preachers  un- 
ordained;  three  hundred  and  sixty  native  churches; 
nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  church- 
members,  and  nearly  sixty  thousand  natives"  of  all  ages 
knoim  as  Christiana.  A  writer  in  the  Madriu  ObKrv- 
er  (India)  stated  that,  in  Oct.  1868,  a  gentleman,  not  in 
sjrmpathy  with  the  Baptists,  but  a  great  traveller,  per- 
lumting  hb  journeys  on  foot  through  Burroah  while 
amoogBt  these  Karen  districts,  said  that  on  one  occasion 
**  be  found  hinuelf  for  seventeen  successive  nights,  at 
the  end  of  his  days' journeys  through  the  forest,  in  a  na^ 
tive  Christian  village. 

Literature^— Journal  of  the  A  maican  OrienUil  Socie- 
^,  vol  iv ;  WayUnd,  Life  qfJudton ;  Brace,  Race*  of 
the  OU  World;  Whitney,  Lattguage  and  the  Study  of 
Language  ;  Latham,  Elammts  o/Comparatwe  Philology  ; 
AndeTMm,  Foreign  Missions  (N.  Y.  1869);  Mullen,  Ten 
Years  of  Missionary  Work  in  India ;  Mrs.  Mason,  Citil- 
vang  Mountain  Men^  or  Sketches  of  Mission  Work  among 
the  Karens  (1862) ;  Mrs.  Wylie,  Go^  in  Burmah.  For 
a  full  history  of  the  mission  work  amongst  the  Karens, 
see  Mason,  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  Report  of  A  merican  Bap- 
tist Mission  Union  for  1868.  A  comparative  vocabulary 
of  the  Sgau  and  Pwo  dialects  of  the  Karen  language,  by. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  Baptist  missionary,  now  of 
New  York  City,  may  be  found  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Amer-- 
icon  Oriental  Society^  voL  iv.  See  also  the  article  BcR- 
MAH  (IL  J/iMiow).    (J.T.G.) 

Kard-Patrepandaron,  the  name  of  a  cUss  of 
Hindu  ascetics,  beggars  of  the  Brahminic  order,  who  have 
vowed  eternal  silence.  Wholly  naked,  with  only  a  sacred 
string,  generaUy  a  snake's  skin,  over  their  shoulders, 
they  make  their  home  under  large  shade-trees^  When 
they  enter  a  house  they  manifest  their  presence  by  the 
clapping  of  their  hands,  and  generaUy  share  with  the 
inmates  the  best  of  their  dainties,  for  a  Braftrain  consid- 
eis  himself  highly  honored  by  such  a  vbit.— Vollmer, 
Worterb.  d  MythoL  p.  1020. 

Karg,  GicoRO  (the  **Parsimomous'*\  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Heroldingen  in  1612.  In  1538  he  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry  by  Melancthon,  and  became 
pastor  first  at  Oettingen,  later  at  Schwabach ;  and  finally, 
in  1553,  settled  at  Anspach,  and  became  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  churches  of  the  duchy  of  Baireuth.  He 
died  in  1576.  Karg  acquired  great  notoriety  during  the 
difficulties  concerning  the  Formula  Concordia  by  main- 
taining that  it  was  only  by  passive  obedience  that  Christ 
made  atonement  for  us :  for  active  obedience  (obedien- 
tia  activa)  he  was  bound  to  give  as  man;  the  law  binds 
OS  eithec^to  obedience  or  to  punishment,  but  not  to  both 
tugetb^.  Christ,  while  suffering  the  punishment  for 
OS,  rendered  obedience  on  his  own  account.  What  he 
has  paid  remains  no  longer  for  us  to  pay  (L  e.  the  pun- 
ishment) ;  obedience,  however,  we  are  bound  to  render, 
as  he  rendered  his,  in  order  to  be  a  pure  and  perfect  of- 
fering unto  God.  See  Imputation.  He  defended  these 
opinions  in  1563,  but,  as  they  provoked  a  great  contro- 
versy, he  finally  retracted  them  in  1570.  The  same 
opinions  were  afterwards  maintained  by  John  Piscator, 
professor  at  Herbom,  and  by  John  Camero  of  Saurour. 
See  Walch,  Streitigkeiten  innerh,  d,  luth,  Kirche.  xiv,  860 ; 
Schrockh,Kirchengesch,seitd,  Reformation^  Vy95S;  Ddl- 
hnger,  />.  Reformation,  iii,  564 ;  Schweizer.  Centraldog- 
men,  ii,  16, 17 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vii,  379. 

Karigitea,  or  Sbparatists,  is  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan sect  who  oppose  all  government,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  spiritual  They  hold  that  the  person  who 
is  to  preside  in  spiritual  affairs  should  be  a  man  of  su- 
pernatural birth  and  altogether  of  a  spiritual  character. 
See  Mohammed  Alls;  comp.  Karmatuians. 

.  ''^atiiii      See  Carem. 

IB^ar'kaM,  or,  rather,  Kar'ka  (Hebrew  Karka', 
?^'^5,  A  floor,  as  in  Numb,  v,  17,  etc ;  with  art  and  T\ 
directive  in  pause,  n^g'n^n,  hak-Karka^d;  Sept  'Ak- 


napKa  V.  r.  rrjv  Kard  ivofiiQ  KdSriQ ;  Vulg.  Carcaa  v. 
r.  Cariatha),  a  place  situated  at  a  bend  in  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah  (i.  e.  Simeon  or  Palestine),  between 
Adar  and  Azmon  (Josh,  xv,  3);  probably  about  mid- 
way between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  per^ 
haps  near  the  well  marked  as  Bir  Abu-Atreib<^  on  I^im- 
mermann's  map.     See  Tribe. 

Karkaphensian  VerBion.  See  Syriac  Ver- 
sions. 

Karkom.    See  Saffron. 

Kar'kor  (Heh.  Karkor',  "^p^^,  foundation;  Sept 
ILapKap  V.  r.  KaprdyVulg.  requiescebani),  a  place  be- 
yond Jordan  whither  the  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  had  retired  with  their  remaining  army  after 
the  first  rout  by  Gideon,  who  pursued  and  routed  them 
again  in  its  vicinity  (Judg.  viii,  10).  From  the  context 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  not  far  beyond  Succoth 
and  Penuel,  towards  the  south,  in  a  naturally  secure  spot 
east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah ;  indications  that  point  to 
a  locality  among  the  southern  openings  of  Jebcl  Zurka, 
north-east  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  Schwarz  supposes  (P(r- 
lest,  p.  228)  that  d-Ktrah  is  meant,  a  place  a  few  miles 
south-east  of  Draa  or  Edrei,  in  the  Hauran ;  but  this  is 
too  far  distant  north-easterly.  Eusebius's  comparison 
of  the  castle  (^povpior)  Carcaria  (KaoKupia,  Onomast,), 
one  day's  journey  distant  from  Petra,  is  equally  foreign ; 
and  this  may  be  the  modern  Kcrak  of  Moab.    Sco  Ke- 

NATH. 

Karl-BorromaBUB  Union,  a  Roman  Catholic  a»- 
sodation  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  in  Roman  Catholic  society  the  same  results  for 
which  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Church  was  founded.  Perhaps,  in  a  measure,  it  was  in- 
tended to  oppose  any  inroads  of  the  Protestant  associa- 
tion among  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  originated  in  1844. 
and  makes  it  its  special  object  to  circulate  at  large  the 
literary  productions  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  society 
publishes  a  monthly  journal,  and  occasionally  works  of 
a  religious  character  written  in  popular  form.  See  Ku' 
tholische  Real'Fncyklopddie,  xi,835. 

Karlo^Tits,  Christoph  von.  See  Macrick  of 
Saxony. 

Karlstadt,  Andreas  Rudolph  Bodenstein. 

See  Carlstadt. 

Karlstadt,  Johannes.    See  Draconites. 

Karmathlans  (so  called  from  Abu  Said  Al-.Jena- 
bi,  sumamed  Al-fCarmathd)  is  the  name  of  a  Moham- 
medan sect  which  originated  in  the  9th  century,  under 
the  caliphate  of  Al-Motammed.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Karraathians  were  Shiites  (q.  v.;  see  also  Ismail),  for 
Karmatha,  their  founder,  was  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  province  of  Kufa.  appointed  by  one  of  the  apostles 
(Hussein  Ahwagi)  of  Ahmed,  the  successor  of  Abdallah 
Ibn-Maimun,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century,  and  who  first  gave  character  to  the  Ismailite 
schism.  It  was  he  likewise  who  projected  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Arabic  conquerors,  and  the 
many  races  that  had  been  subjected  since  Mohammed's 
death,  and  the  enthronement  of  what  later  was  called 
**  Pure  Reason**  as  the  sole  deity  for  worship.  With  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  hu- 
man weakness,  he  found  a  way  to  attract  the  high  and 
the  low.  To  the  believer  he  offered  devotion ;  liberty, 
if  not  license,  to  the  **  free  in  spirit:"  philosophy  to  the 
<< strong-minded ;"  mystical  hopes  to  the  fanatics;  mira- 
cles to  the  masses.  To  the  Jews  he  offered  a  Messiah, 
to  the  Christians  a  Paraclete,  to  the  Moslems  a  Mahdi, 
and  to  the  Persian  and  Syrian  "  pagans"  a  philosophi- 
cal theology.  The  results  of  his  exertions,  so  practical 
in  tendency,  were  truly  wonderful,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  Mohammedanism  was  doomed.  He  was 
soon  persecuted  by  the  authorities,  and,  driven  firom 
place  to  place,  he  finally  died  in  Selamia,  in  Syria,  leav- 
ing the  work  he  had  so  successfully  begun  to  his  son 
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Ahmed.  Thb  Ahmed,  profiting  hy  the  experience  of 
hU  father,  carried  on  the  work  of  conversion  somewhat 
secretly;  at  least  he  did  not  dare  to  assume  publicly  the 
claims  of  an  imam,  as  his  father  had  done.  He  sent 
mi^onaries,  however,  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  gain  adherents  for  thia  extreme  Rationalistic  move- 
ment, and  one  of  the  converts  made  was  our  Karroatha, 
who  gave  new  life  to  this  undertaking.  He  quickly 
gathered  about  him  a  large  number  of  converts,  and, 
successful  in  securing  their  confidence,  he  soon  made 
them  the  blind  instrumenta  of  his  wiU.  He  advocated, 
according  to  some  authorities,  absolute  communism,  not 
only  of  property,  but  even  of  wives,  and  founded  one 
particular  colony,  consisting  of  chosen  converts,  around 
his  own  house  at  Kufa.     (See  below,  Bfligiout  Belief,) 

From  this  place,  called  the  "  House  of  Refuge,"  there- 
after the  whole  religious  movement  of  the  Karmathians 
was  conducted.  Missionaries  were  created  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  earth  to  convert  the  nations,  and 
gather  them  into  the  fold  of  Karmathianism.  Among 
these  converts  was  one  Abu  Said,  whose  success  in 
Southern  Persia,  and  afterwards  at  Bahrein,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  deserves  special  notice  here.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  formerly  a  province  of  Persia,  adhering 
partly  to  the  Jewish,  partly  to  the  Persian  faith,  had 
been  subjected  by  Mohammed,  but  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  ovm  creed.  After  the  prophet's  death  they 
had  at  once  shaken  oflf  the  unwelcome  yoke,  which, 
however,  had  again  been  put  upon  them  by  Omar.  In 
the  interior  of  this  countrj'  lived  (Certain  Arabs,  highly 
disaffected  against  Islam,  the  innumerable  precepts  of 
which  they  intensely  disliked,  and  among  these  Abu 
Said  made  the  most  marvellous  strides  in  his  con- 
versions, until  he  finally  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Bahreinites  generally,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he 
broughtover  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Bahrein.  To 
suppress  this  proselytism,  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
dispatched  in  282  (Hegira)  against  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, but  the  Karmathians  were  victorious,  and  Abu 
Said  now  became  undisputed  possessor  of  the  whole 
country,  destroyed  the  old  capital  Hajar,  and  made 
Lahsa  (his  own  residence)  the  capital  of  the  country. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Saracenic  possessions  the  Karma- 
thians also  warred  for  a  time  successfully  against  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  threatened  its  very  existence, 
until,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  294th  year  of  the  Hegi- 
ra, the  caliph's  general,  Wasif,  won  a  decisive  victory, 
and  greatly  crippled  the  military  strength  of  the  Kar- 
mathians. Both  Karmatha  (of  whose  personal  history 
after  this  time  we  lack  all  information)  and  Abu  Said 
became — by  what  means  is  matter  of  great  obscurity — 
faithless  to  their  own  creed ;  but  they  continued  to  have 
followers,  and  when  Abu  Said  was  killed,  together  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers,  in  the  bath  in  his  own 
castle  at  Lahsa,  in  301  of  the  Hegira,  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs,  his  son,  Abu  Tahir,  became  his  successor,  and 
the  struggle  was  continued.  In  311  he  seized  the  town 
of  Basra.  In  the  next  year  he  pillaged  the  caravan 
which  went  to  Mecca,  and  ransacked  Kufa.  In  315  he 
once  more  appeared  in  Kufa  and  in  Irak,  and  gained  so 
decided  a  victory  over  the  caliph's  troops  that  Bagdad 
began  to  tremble  before  him.  In  817  (A.D.  930)  the 
great  and  decisive  blow  against  the  caliphate,  or,  rather, 
against  Mohammedanism  itself,  was  struck.  "  When 
the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  the  annual  pilgrimage 
had  arrived  at  Mecca,  the  news  suddenly  spread  that 
Abu  Tahir,  the  terror  of  Islam,  had  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  holy  city  itself.  All  attempts  to  buy 
him  off  failed,  and  a  massacre  of  the  most  fearful  de- 
scription ensued.  With  barbarous  irony,  he  asked  the 
victims  what  had  become  of  Che  sacred  protection  of  the 
place.  Every  one,  they  had  always  been  toW,  was  safe 
and  inviolable  at  Mecca.  Why  was  he  allowed  thus  ea- 
sily to  kill  them — the  race  of  donkeys?  According  to 
some,  for  six  days;  to  others,  for  ieleven  or  seventeen,  the 
massacre  lasted.  The  numbers  killed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  itself  are  variously  gi^-en.     The 


holy  places  were  desecrated,  almost  irredeemably.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  Abu  Tahir  laid  hands  on  the  su- 
preme palladium,  the  bl«ck  stone  itself.  Yet  he  was 
apparently  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  So  far  from 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  from  a  worship  which 
God  did  not  seem  to  have  defended,  the  remaining  Mos- 
lems clung  all  the  more  fervently  to  it.  God's  decree 
had  certainly  permitted  all  these  indignities  to  be  put 
upon  his  house,  but  it  was  not  for  them  to  murmur. 
The  stone  gone,  they  covered  the  place  where  it  had 
lain  with  their  kisses."  Whenever  Abu  Tahir  did  not 
prevent  them  by  force,  the  caravans  went  on  their  uaiud 
annual  pilgrimage,  and  Abu  Tahir  was  finally  persuaded 
to  conclude  a  treaty  permitting  the  pilgrimage  on  pay- 
ment of  five  denars  for  every  camel,  and  seven  for  every 
horse.  But  the  black  stone,  notwithstanding  aU  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Bagdad,  he  never  re- 
turned. (See  below.)  Abu  Tahir  himself  was  a  man 
of  great  daring,  and  so  infatuated  were  hb  men  with 
the  personal  bravery  and  divine  calling  of  their  leader 
that  they  blindly  obeyed  any  demands  he  made  upon 
them. 

Abu  Tahir  4ied  in  332  of  the  Hegira,  master  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Irak.  It  was  not  until  seven  years 
later  (A.D.  950),  under  the  reign  of  two  of  his  brothecs 
who  had  succeeded  him,  that  the  **  black  stone"  was  re- 
turned to  Mecca  for  an  enormous  ransom,  and  fixed 
there,  in  the  seventh  pillar  of  the  mosque  called  Rahmai 
(God's  mercy).  But  with  the  death  of  Abu  Tahir  the 
star  of  the  Karmathians  began  to.  wane.  Little  is  heard 
of  them  of  any  import  tiU  375,  when  they  were  defeated 
before  Kufa — an  event  which  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Irak  and  Syria.  In  378  they  were  ■ 
further  defeated  in  battle  by  Asfar,  and  their  cAief  kill- 
ed. Tlfly  retreated  to  Lahsa,  where  they  fortified  them- 
selves; whereupon  Asfar  marched  to  Elkatif,  took  it, 
and  carried^way  all  the  baggage,  slaves,  and  animala  * 
of  the  Karmathians  of  that  town,  and  retired  to  Bafia. 
This  seems  to  have  finally  ruined  the  already  weak 
band  of  that  once  formidable  power,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  heard  of  them  in  history,  although  they  retained 
Lahsa  down  to  430,  and  even  later.  To  our  own  day 
there  still  exist?,  according  to  Palgrave,  some  disaffect- 
ed remnants  of  them  at  Hasa  (the  modem  name  of  their 
ancient  centre  and  stronghold),  and  other  tracts  of  the 
peninsula;  and  their  antagonism  against  Mohammed- 
anism, which  they  have  utterly  abrogated  among  them- 
selves, so  far  from  being  abated,  bids  fair  to  break  out 
anew  into  open  rebellion  at  the  first  opportunity.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  trustworthy  writers  on  Fastem 
history  assert  that  the  modem  Druses  owe  the  origin  of 
their  religious  belief  to  the  Karmathians  (comp.  Mad- 
den, Turkish  Empire^  ii,  210). 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Karmathians,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  seems  in  the  beginning — be- 
fore Isroailism  became  a  mixture  of  *^  naturalism"  and 
"  materialism"  of  whilom  Sabaism,  and  of  Indian  incar^ 
nations  and  transmigrations  of  later  days — to  have  only 
been  a  kind  of  ^  reformed"  Islam.  Their  master  Kar- 
matha, thb  sect  maintained,  had  evinced  himself  to  be 
a  tme  prophet,  and  had  brought  a  new  law  into  the 
world.  By  this  many  of  the  Mohammedan  tenets  were 
altered,  many  ancient  ceremonies  and  forms  of  pray^ 
were  changed,  and  an  entirely  new  kind  of  fast  intro- 
duced. Wine  was  permitted,  as  well  as  a  few  other 
things  which  the  Koran  prohibited,  while  many  of  the 
precepts  found  in  that  book  were  *made  mere  allegories. 
Prayer  was  but  the  symbol  of  obedience  to  their  imam, 
and  fasting  the  symbol  of  silence,  or,  rather,  of  conceal- 
ment of  the  religious  doctrine  from  the  stranger.  They 
also  believed  fomication  to  be  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and 
the  guilt  thereof  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  revealed 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  or  failed  to  pay  a  Mind 
obedience  to  their  chief,  or  to  contribute  the  fifth  part 
of  their  property  as  an  offering  to  the  imam  (compare 
Sale,  Pi'eliminarf/  Discourse  to  the  Koran), 

For  further  detiils,  see  Weil,  Gescnichte  d.  Chailtfen; 
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idem,  Ge$dkidUe  der  iMlamituchen  Volker  (Stuttg.  1866, 
8to),  pw  197  aq. ;  De  Goeje,  Mhnoire  $ur  Us  CarmaiheSy 
etc ;  Silvestre  de  S«cy,  Religion  des  Druses ;  Sale,  Ko^ 
ran;  Taylor,  Hist,  Afokammedanism,  p.  223  sq. ;  Madden, 
Twrkisk  Empire^  ii,  104  sq. ;  Chambera,  CychpaJiOy  x, 
586  flq.    See  Shiites. 

Kam,  Aaron  Jakob,  a  Latberan  miniBter,  was  bom 
in  London  Co,  Virgiuia,  Auguitt,  1820.  In  hU  youth  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  senrice  of  the  Lord,  and,  with 
a  view  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  institution  at  Gettj'sburg  in  the  autumn 
of  1837,  and  was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  College 
in  1842,  and  from  the  theological  seminary  in  1844. 
After  his  license  to  preach  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa. ;  thence  he  removed 
to  Canton,  Ohio.  In  1848  he  took  charge  of  the  £n- 
^ish  Lutheran  Church  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Here  he 
labored,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  community,  till  his  physical  strength 
gave  way,  and  advancing  disease  compelled  him  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  his  office.  His  congregation  sug- 
gested a  trip  to  foreign  lands.  They  provided  the  ex- 
penses for  the  journey,  and  supplies  for  the  pulpit  during 
his  absence.  He  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzeriand,  but  his  impaired  health  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  tour,  and  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  only  to  doae  hb  life  surrounded  by  the 
tender  sympathies  of  loved  ones  at  home.  He  died  at 
Chicago,  IlL,  Dec.  19, 1860.  Kam  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  excellent  man.  His  ministry  was  fruitful  in  good 
reeolts.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Savannah  in  1854  and  1858,  he  continued  at  his  post, 
exhausting  his  time  and  his  strength  in  ministering  to 
the  suffering  and  the  djring,  not  only  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, but  to  others  who  were  not  in  connection 
with  any  Church,  amid  scenes  the  most  distressing  and 
heart-rending,  in  his  offices  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  supposed  his  physical 
constitution  sustained  an  injury  from  the  influences  of 
the  epidemic  from  which  he  never  recovered.    (M.  L.  S.) 

ITamflVm       See  ASHTABOTH-KARXAIM. 

Kamkowvki,  Stanislaus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  in  Bland  in  1526.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  is  known  to  us.  In  1563  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Wladislaw,  and  became  coadjutor  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen  in  1577,  and  in  1581  sole  occupant  of 
the  archlnshopric  and  primate  of  Poland.  In  the  civil 
history  of  Poland  Kamkowski  played  no  unimportant 
part.  King  Stephen  (Betori)  was  crowned  by  him  (May 
L 1576),  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  Kamkowski  him- 
self assumed  the  reins  of  government  until  a  royal  suc- 
cessor was  found  in  the  person  of  the  Swedish  crown- 
prince  Sigismund,  whom  he  also  crowned.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  Kamkowski  belonged  to  the  Jesuit- 
ical order.  In  Kalisch  he  built  a  college  for  the  Jesuits : 
he  also  founded  two  schools  for  the  theological  training 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Under  his  protection  the  cele- 
brated Jesuit  Jacob  Wujek  transited  the  Bible  into  Po- 
lish, a  work  which  to  this  day  remains  the  only  authen- 
tic edition  in  the  Polish  (Roman  Catholic)  Church. 
Kamkowrfti  died  May  26, 1603.  He  pubUshed  Constir- 
Itttiows  synodaUs  dioceses  cum  caiechesi : — Sermones  ad 
parochos:—De  eccksia  utraque;  etc  See  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kircketk-Lexikon,  xii,  632. 

Karo,  Joseph  bkn-Ephraim,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Rabbinic  literature, 
was  bom  in  Spain  in  1488,  of  a  family  of  note.  Amid 
the  great  persecutions  which  the  Spanish  Jews  suffered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Karo  family 
were  exiled,  and  settled  finally  at  Nicopolis,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  His  early  Talmudical  education  Joseph 
received  under  the  instraction  of  his  own  father,  and 
the  youth  quickly  evinced,  in  the  ready  acquisition  of 
Talmadic  lore,  a  particular  liking  for  tradition.  The 
Mishnt  text,  it  is  said,  he  had  learned  by  heart,  and  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  ac- 


cepted as  a  Talmudical  authority.  From  Nicopolis  Jo- 
seph removed  successively  to  Adrianople  and  Salonica. 
While  a  resident  of  these  places  (about  1522-35)  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  great  cabalistic  fanatic  Sa- 
lome Molebo  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  finally  induced  to 
remove  to  Safet  (q.  v.),  in  Palestine,  the  great  cabalis- 
tic centre  in  the  East  in  the  16th  century.  In  Safet  he 
studied  much  with  the  Rabbinical  authorities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  during  the  controversy  on  the  Jewish  gaonate 
[see  Jacob  Berab]  Joseph  Karo  was  one  of  the  four 
disciples  whom  Jacob  Berab  ordained  when  forced  by 
Levi  ben-Chabib  to  quit  the  country.  See  Ordinatiox, 
Jewish.  Previously  infatuated  with  the  Cabal ists'  Mes- 
sianic notions,  and  now  (Jacob  Berab  died  January, 
1541,  shortly  after  quitting  Palestine)  one  of  the  four 
Rabbis  ordained  by  the  only  authority  competent  to 
perform  the  sacred  rite,  he  became  satbfied  that  he  was 
divinely  chosen  for  some  important  mission,  perhaps 
even  the  Messiahship  itself.  (He  believed,  says  Gr^tss 
[see  below],  that  he  would  die  and  be  again  raised  up 
to  become  the  leader  of  his  nation.)  Ever  since  1522 
he  had  been  engaged  in  vnitlng  an  extensive  religious 
and  ritual  codex,  entitled  Cjpi^  P^a  {Beth  Yoseph,  first 
published  at  Sablonets,  1553,  4  vols,  folio),  a  revision, 
correction,  and  enlargement  of  a  like  work  by  Jacob  ben- 
Ashcr ;  he  now  hastened  the  completion  of  this  gigantic 
undertaking  in  the  hope  that  its  publication  would  lead 
his  people  to  assign  him  at  once  the  place  to  which  he 
believed  himself  divinely  called.  He  completed  the 
work  in  1542,  but  it  gained  for  him  only  the  recognition 
of  being  one  of  the  ablest  rabbis  of  Safet.  Unremit- 
tingly he  continued  hb  labors,  determined  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  he  believed  to  be  his  mission — 
the  union  of  Israel— and  with  it  hasten  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  16th  century  the  Talmud  was  exten- 
sively studied  among  the  Jews.  Every  important  con- 
gregation sustained  not  only  a  rabbi,  but  a  college.  Thus 
many  lucrative  positions  were  open  to  men  inclined 
to  study,  and  there  resulted  a  general  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  But  many  students  imply  many 
interpreters,  and  thus  it  came  that,  after  a  time,  each 
congregation,  and  sometimes  even  each  member  of  a 
college,  had  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Talmudical 
precepts,  and  Jewish  orthodoxy  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
Judge  rightly.  Joseph,  comprehending  the  danger  of  a 
general  division  and  a  loose  interpretation,  determined 
to  meet  the  case  by  a  compilation  of  rabbinical  law  and 
usage,  i.  e.  by  the  publication  of  the  interpretations 
which  the  Talmud  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  in  Israel  At  first  he  sim- 
ply subjected  his  former  work  to  a  general  supervision, 
which  he  completed  after  twelve  years  of  hard  labor. 
Finding,  however,  that  this  did  not  quite  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  he  set  about  writing  a  new  work,  and  af- 
ter nine  years  of  intense  application  presented  h»  peo- 
ple with  a  compendium  of  rabbinical  law  and  usage,  en- 
titled r^'H^:P  1*7^^  {Shvdckan  Aruk^  first  published  at 
Venice,  1565),  which  to  this  day  remains  a  rabbinical 
authority.  His  name  now  became  celebrated  in  all 
lands  where  Jews  made  their  abode,  and  at  Safet  itself 
(which  really  meant  all  Palestine)  he  was  cheerfully  ac- 
corded the  place  of  first  authority,  as  a  worthy  successor 
of  Jacob  Berab.  See,  however,  the  article  Moses  db 
Trani.  He  died  in  1575.  One  result  Karo's  labors 
had  at  least  effected — the  harmony  of  all  Israelites  in 
expounding  the  law  through  the  Talmud — the  estab- 
lishment of  Rabbinic  Judaism — after  all,  a  very  different 
religion  from  that  revealed  through  Moses  at  Mount 
Sinai,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  taught  by  Moses 
Maimonides.  For  a  long  time  the  Shulchan  Antk  was 
the  text-book  in  all  the  Jewish  schools,  the  accepted 
interpretation  among  all  that  people,  and  many  are  the 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  it,  legions  the  schol- 
ars who  hnve  commented  upon  it.  Karo's  other  work 
of  note  which  deserves  mention  here  is  Cheseph  Miskney 
a  commentary  on  Maimonides's  Jad  Hachazahay  which 
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hiifl  Ireqaently  been  pabliahed  with  the  Utter  work. 
See  GrUtz,  Geschickte  der  Juden,  ix,  819  sq. ;  Zunz,  Zur 
GetcAichte  u,  LUeratur^  p.  280  Bq. ;  Jost,  Cretch,  d.  Juden- 
thunUyiu,l29;F\MBt,BiUiotk.Jud.u,l72mi.    (J.U.W.) 

Karpas.    See  Green  ;  Cotton. 

Kar'tah  (Heb.  Kartah%  mj-np,  city;  Sept  Kap- 
^av  V.  r.  K^^f/c),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  as- 
signed, with  its  suburbs,  as  one  of  the  places  of  re«dence 
for  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari  (Josh,  xxi,  84). 
It  is  there  mentioned  between  Jokneam  and  Dimnah, 
the  fourth  city  named  being  Nahalal ;  but  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  vi,  77)  gives  but  two  cities,  and  these 
different,  namely,  Rimmon  and  Tabor,  the  first  of  these 
being  probably  a  preferable  reading  for  Dimnah,  and 
the  latter  a  collective  for  two  others,  Jokneam  being  in 
the  same  connection  (ver.  68)  separately  attributed  to 
the  Kohathites  along  with  other  places  on  Mt.  Ephra- 
im,  near  which  it  lay.  Kartah  is  doubtless  identical 
with  the  Kattatu  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  the  same  as- 
sociation (Josh,  xix,  15).  Van  de  Y^de  suggests  (Me- 
motTj  p.  827)  that  it  is  *'  possibly  the  same  with  el- 
tiarte,  a  village  with  traces  of  antiquity  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kishon,**  not  very  far  from  its  junction  with  wady 
Meiek ;  the  ruins  being  on  the  tell  Harteyeh^  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  {NarrcUivfj  i,  289). 

Kar'tan  (Heb.  Kartan%  'iri'^j;,  double  city^  an  old 
dual  from  r^)^;  Sept,  Yiap^av  v.  r.  Qefiftwv  and  Noi^- 
wtfv),  a  town  of  Naphtali,  assigned  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites,  and  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Josh.  3uci,  82).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  vi, 
76)  it  is  called  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Kirjatiiaim. 
The  associated  names  suggest  the  probability  of  some 
locality  near  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias, perhaps  the  ruined  village  marked  as  el-Katanah 
on  Van  de  Velde^s  map,  on  wady  Furam,  about  midway 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Huleh. 

Kartikeya  is  the  name  of  the  Hindu  Mars,  or 
god  of  war,  who  b  represented  by  the  Puranic  legends 
as  having  sprung  from  Siva  after  a  most  miraculous 
fashion.  The  germ  of  Rarrikeya  having  fallen  into 
the  Ganges,  it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  a 
meadow  of  Sara  grass,  that  the  offspring  of  Siva  arose; 
and  as  it  happened  that  he  was  seen  by  six  nymphs,  the 
Krittikas  (or  Pleiades),  the  child  assumed  dx  faces,  to 
receive  nurture  from  each.  Grown  up,  he  fulfilled  his 
mission  in  killing  T&raka,  the  dsmon-king,  whose  pow- 
er, acquired  by  penances  and  austerities,  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  gods.  He  accomplished,  besides, 
•  other  heroic  deeds  in  his  battles  with  the  giants,  and 
•became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  divine  armies. 
Having  been  brought  up  by  the  Krittik&s,  he  is  called 
Kdrtiheya^  or  ShdnmdUira,  the  son  of  six  mothers ; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  adverted  to,  he  bears  also 
the  names  of  Gdngfya^  the  son  of  the  Ganges ;  Sarabhu, 
reared  in  Sara  grass;  ShanmukhOy  the  god  with  the  six 
faces,  etc  One  of  bis  common  appellations  is  Kumdra, 
youthful,  since  he  is  generally  represented  as  a  fine 
youth ;  and,  as  he  is  riding  on  a  peacock,  he  receives 
sometimes  the  epithet  of  SikhivdAojoa,  or  "the  god 
whose  vehicle  b  the  peacock." 

Kasimir,  St.,  prince  of  Poland,  noted  in  the  annab 
-nK  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  hb  great  piety  and 
asceticbm,  bom  in  October,  1458,  took  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  efforts  of  the  royal  house  of  PoUnd  to  secure 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  Quite  inconsistently  with  hb 
saintly  profession,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  towards  the  borders  of  Hungar}'  in  1471.  On  his 
return,  after  the  declaration  of  pope  Sixtus  IV  in  favor 
of  the  deposed  king  of  Hungary,  Kasimir  practised  even 
greater  austerity  than  before,  and  died  March  4,  1483, 
at  Wilna,  in  Lithuania.  Kasimir  was  canonized  in  1522 
by  pope  Leo  X,  and  he  b  looked  upon  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Poland.    See  Poland. 

Kaspi    See  Ibn-Caspi. 


Katan.    See  Hakkatan. 

BUiterkamp,  Johann  Theotx)r  Hersiann,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Och- 
tmp,  near  MUnster,  Germany,  Jan.  17,  1764 ;  studied 
theology  at  MUnster,  and  subsequently  (1809)  became 
professor  of  Church  Hbtory  in  hb  alma  mater.  He  had 
been  ordained  priest  in  1787,  and  in  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed canon,  and  in  1831  dean  of  the  cathedral  at 
MUnster.  He  died  July  8, 1834.  Katerkamp's  princi- 
pal work  b  hb  Kirc/ungesch.  (of  which  the  introduction 
was  publbhed  in  1819;  and  five  volumes,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  the  second  Crusade,  from  1823-54,  8vo). 
He  also  wrote  Ueber  d,  christL  Lebm  u.  d,  Geitt  d.  gotUM- 
dienstL  Vertammlungen  (MUnster,  1880,  8vo):  —  iJenh- 
wUrdigkeiten  aus  d,  Leben  <i  Furstm  Galiczin  (ibid.  1828 ; 
2d  ed.  1838).  See  Herzog,  Real-EruyUopadie,  vii,  459 ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  xii,  687. 

KatharinuB,  Aubrosius.    See  Catharinus. 

Kathenothelsm  (ca^'  iv6^  ^coc?  aicA  one  a  god) 
b  a  term  devised  by  Prof.  Max  MUller  {Rig  Vedou,  i,  164, 
460)  to  designate  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity  in  diver- 
sity as  unfolded  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. 
He  rejects  the  term  polytkeitm  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hindus,  in  their  worship,  ever  ascrit)e  to  one  god  the  at- 
tributes of  all  the  others.  Thus  in  one  hymn,  ascribed 
to  Mann,  the  poet  says,  **  Among  you,  O  gods,  there  is 
none  that  b  small,  none  that  b  young ;  you  kk  all  great 
in  deed.**  ..."  And  what  more  could  human  language 
achieve,'*  asks  the  professor,  **•  in  trying  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  divine  and  supreme  power?  .  .  .  Thb  b  surely 
not  what  b  commonly  understood  by  polytheism.  Yet 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  call  it  monothebm.  If  we 
must  have  a  name  for  it,  I  should  call  it  KatkenotkeunC* 
{Chips,  i,  28).  See  also  Tyler,  Primiiive  Culture  (Loud. 
1871, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  821.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kathiam&ta  {Ka^iofiara,  sittings)  b  a  name  which, 
in  the  early  Church,  according  to  Suicer,  was  applied  to 
certain  parts  of  holy  Scripture,  because,  during  the  read- 
ing of  them,  the  people  sat.  Other  portions  of  Scripture 
were  entitled  <rTd<fng  {standings),  because,  during  the 
reading  of  them,  the  people  stood.  It  was  usnal  in  the 
early  Church  for  all  worshippers  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  gospeb  and  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 

BUitona,  Embric,  of  Abaujvar,  a  Hungarian  Prot- 
estant oontroversUlbt,  was  bom  at  Uifalon  in  1572.  He 
became  rector  of  the  coUege  of  Szepsi  in  1593,  but  re- 
signed in  1595  to  study  theology  at  Wittenberg  and 
Heidelberg,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  returned 
to  his  country.  He  became  successively  rector  of  Pa- 
tak  (in  1599),  preacher  at  the  court  of  George  Ra- 
goczi,  prince  of  Transylvania,  pastor  of  Szepsi,  Goeno- 
zin,  and  Rarextur,  and  died  Oct.  22, 1610.  He  wrote 
De  Libero  A  rbitrio,  contra  theses  Andrea  Sarofi;  A  nO^ 
papismus;  Tractatus  de  Patrum,  oonciliorum  et  tradi^ 
tionum  Auctoritate  circa  Jidei  dogmata,  cultus  idem  mo- 
resque  vivendi  (Francfort,  1611,  8vo,  with  a  Life  of  the 
author  by  Parens).  See  Czviltinger,  Specimen  Hunga^ 
ria  Literata,  p.  199;  Horanyi,  A'oiki  Memoria  HungO' 
rorum^  ii,  804. 

Katon  MoSd.    See  Talmud. 

Kat'tath  (Heb.  Kattath',  nap,  small,  for  TJlfp-, 
Sept.  Karra^  v.  r.  Karava^),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zcb- 
idon,  mentioned  first  in  a  Ibt  of  towns  apparently  along 
the  southern  border  from  Mount  Tabor  westerly  (Jos£ 
xix,  15) ;  and  (notwithstanding  the  slight  differenoe  in 
radicab)  probably  the  same  with  the  Kartah  (q.  v.) 
of  Josh,  xxi,  34 ;  ^rhaps  also  with  Kitron  (Judg.  i, 
80).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  172),  by  a  tortuous  derivation 
through  the  Talmud,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Cana  oi 
GalUee. 

Kityayana  b  a  name  of  great  distinction  in  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  India,  especially  the  ritual 
and  grammatical  literature  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindoa, 
which  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  a  writer  or  writen 
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of  that  OAine.    Katyayana  is  also  the  name  of  several 
of  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha  S&kyamuni. 

Kauts,  Jacob,  an  eminent  Gennan  theologian^ 
prominent  in  the  Anahapdst  movement  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Bockeiiheim,  Hesse  Cassel,  about 
1500.  He  was  a  preacher  at  Worms  when,  in  1527,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Denk-Hetzer  movement  in 
forming  a  strong  opposition  against  infant  baptism. 
Previoosly  to  this  time,  Kautz  had  estranged  him- 
self from  the  Lutheran  reformers  by  his  anti-Trini- 
tarian heresies ;  now  he  openly  broke  with  them,  and 
wannly  welcomed  the  Strasburg  preachers.  See  Ana- 
B-iPTiSTS.  He  published  seven  theses  in  defence  of  his 
peculiar  views  (comp.  Arnold,  KetxerhigtorUy  i,  68),  and 
for  the  day  of  Pentecost  invited  the  Lutheran  ministers 
to  public  disputation.  Although  yet  a  young  man,  he 
had  already  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  no  doubt  took  this  course  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  followers.  But  the  theses  of  Kautz  were 
BO  decidedly  opposed  to  Lutheran  christology  and  dog- 
mas that  the  authorities  interfered,  incarcerated  him, 
and  finally  obliged  him  to  quit  Worms.  Wandering 
about  from  place  to  place,  we  find  him  in  July  at  Angs- 
boTg,  later  at  Rothenburg,  and  in  1528  finally  at  Stras- 
burg. Here  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  preaching  his 
heretical  doctrines,  but  in  1529,  so  great  had  his  fanati- 
cal excesses  become,  that  the  city  authorities  felt  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  he  was  arrested  and  compelled  to  leave 
the  city.  After  losing  sight  of  him  for  a  time,  we  find 
him  in  1532  again  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  vunly  seeking  admission.  From  this 
time  aU  traces  of  him  are  lost,  and  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  of  his  death  is  known.  Kautz  was  quite  inti- 
mate with  Capito,  the  eminent  coadjutor  of  the  Reform- 
en  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
even  asserted  by  the  Anabaptists  that  he  had  sncceedeii 
in  winning  him  to  their  side.  Capito,  however,  does 
not  deserve  this  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  restrain  Kautz  in  his  fanaticism.  See 
Trechsel,  AntUrvutarier^  i,  13  sq.;  Keim,  in  the  Jahrb, 
f.  dettUcke  TheoL  i,  2,  271  sq. ;  Stud,  und  KrU,  1841,  p. 
1080  sq.     See  also  Deitk  ;  Ubtzer.     (J.  H.  W.) 

VLSLJ,  James,  a  Unitarian  minbter,  was  bom  at  Heap 
Fold,  in  Lancashire,  England,  June  21,  1777,  and  was 
reared  in  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, however,  he  became  a  dissenter,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry.  In  1799  he  was  settled  over  a 
Calvinistic  congregation  in  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  but 
he  resig^ned  this  chaige  in  1810,  and,  with  about  one 
third  of  his  congregation,  joined  the  Unitarians,  and 
two  years  later  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at 
Hindley,  Lancashire.  In  1821  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  but  never  again  took  active  work.  He  died 
Sept.  22, 1847,  at  Trout  Run,  Pa.  ''  He  fell  asleep  with 
the  accents  of  a  devout  faith  on  his  lips,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  with  the  trustful  spirit  of  a  disciple  in  hb  heart." — 
Christian  Examner,  1848,  p.  167. 

Kaye,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Hammersmith,  London,  in  1783,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (graduated  in  1804  with 
high  honor  and  distinction).  In  1814  he  was  elected 
master  of  his  college,  and  afterwards  filled  the  ofiice 
of  vice-chancellor.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  regins  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  in  1820  became  bishop  of  Bristol; 
was  translated  to  lincobi  in  1827,  and  died  in  1853.  Be- 
sides his  professional  Ubors,  Kaye  did  a  great  deal  of 
literary  work.  Many  of  his  writings  are  of  special  value. 
CSiaracterized  as  they  are  by  clearness  and  precision, 
by  accuracy  and  faimess,  combined  with  the  necessary 
fiexibility,  no  thinking  mind  can  fail  to  be  enriched  by 
them.  His  principal  writings  are:  The  UcdesiasHcal 
ffutofy  of  the  2d  and  Sd  Centuries,  iUustrated  from  the 
Wrkmg$  o/TertulUan  (Camb.  2d  ed.  1826,  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1845) : — Some  A  ccount  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Jmstm  Mart^  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1836,  8vo;  8d  ed.  1853)  :— 
A  Charge  delivered  at  the  primary  Visitation  in  1828 


(Camb.  1828, 8vo)  i^A  Charge  to  the  Clergy,  ddivertd  at 
the  triennial  Visitation  in  1843  (London,  1848, 8vo).  He 
also  published  some  anonymous  Remarks  on  Dr,  [Vise- 
maris  Let^res,  and  a  Reply  to  the  Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman  (a  Roman  Catholic  polemical  work).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v.;  Ijondon  Gentleman* s 
Magazine,  1853  (April,  May,  and  August).     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kaye,  John  (2).    See  Cajus. 

KayitB.    See  Fruit. 

Kazin.    See  Ittah-kazin. 

Keaoh,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  English  Baptist  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Stokeharoan,  Buckinghamshire,  Feb. 
29, 1640.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  any  reg- 
ular course  of  study;  his  parents  were  poor,  and  could 
not  aid  him  in  a  collegiate  education.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Scriptures.  In  1658  he  be- 
came a  preacher,  and  in  1668  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  Southwark,  of  which  he  had  for  three 
years  previously  been  a  member.  After  the  Restoration 
he  suffered  in  common  with  all  nonconformists,  and  fied 
from  the  country,  where  the  persecutions  were  unbear- 
able, to  the  metropolis.  Here  he  became  pastor  of  a 
small  society,  which  met  in  a  private  house  in  Tooley 
Street,  Successful  as  a  minister,  he  soon  moved  his  fast- 
increasing  fiock  (which  numbered  at  one  time  over  1000) 
to  a  large  new  churoh  in  Horsley  Down,  Southwark. 
He  died  July  18,  1704.  Keach  belonged  to  the  Par- 
ticular or  Calvinistic  Baptbts,  and  was  considered  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  learning.  His  principal  works  are, 
Tropologia,  or  Key  to  open  Scripture  Metaphors  (Loud. 
1682;  best  edition  1779,  foL — very  scarce;  afid  reprinted 
in  1856,  8vo) : — The  Marrow  of  true  Justification,  or 
Justification  without  Works  (Lond.  1692, 4to)  .—The  Axe 
laid  to  the  Root,  or  one  more  Blow  at  the  /'foundation  of 
Infant  Baptism  and  Church-membership  (London,  1693, 
ito):— Light  broke  forth  in  Wales  (Lond.  1696, 8 vo;  an 
answer  to  Mr.  James  Owen's  book,  entitied  Children* s 
Baptismfrom  Heaven') : — The  Display  of  glorious  Grace, 
in  14  Sermons  [on  Isa.liv,  10]  (Ix)nd.  1698,8vo):— Go«- 
pel  Mysteries  Unveiled,  or  an  Exposition  of  all  the  Par^ 
a&/M,  etc  (Lond.  1701,  foL;  1856,  royal  8vo.  *' Mingled 
with  unquestioned  reverence  for  the  divine  Word,  and 
much  good  material  of  which  the  judicious  student  may 
avail  himself  with  advantage,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  fanciful  exposition  and  of  unwise  spiritualizing^  [Kit- 
to])  : — A  Gmden  Mine  opened,  or  the.  glory  ofGod^s  rich 
Grace  displayed  in  the  Mediator,  etc  (Lond.  1694, 4to) : 
— The  Frfnch  Impostor  detected,  or  Zach,  Housel  tryed 
by  the  Word  of  God,  etc  (Lond.  1703, 12mo)  -,— Believer's 
Baptism,  wherein  the  chief  arguments  for  infant  bap- 
tism are  collected  and  combated  (London,  1706,  8vo) : — 
Travels  of  True  Godliness,  and  Travels  of  Ur^odlmess, 
after  the  manner  of  Bunyan's  (often  reprinted);  also  with 
Notes  and  Memoirs  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Howard 
Malcolm  (N.  Y.  1831,  18mo)  -.—Exposition  of  the  Para- 
bles (Lond.  1704,  fol.).  Keach  also  figured  in  his  day  as 
a  hymnologist,  but  his  sacred  songs  were  rather  medi- 
ocre. See  Stoughton,  Ecdes,  History  of  Engl,  ii,  465  sq. ; 
Crosby,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists ;  Wilson,  Hist,  of  Dissenting 
Churches ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  and  A  merican  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Bibl,  Lit,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Keating,  Gkoffret,  an  Irish  divine  and  historian, 
flourished  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century  (died 
about  1625,  or  somewhat  later).  He  is  noted  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  general  history  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  that  country  is  treated  in  detail.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dermot  O'Connor  (Lon- 
don, 1728,  foL ;  Westm.l726,foL;  1738,  foL;  Dubl.1809, 
2  vols.  8vo;  1811,  8vo). — Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

Keblah  is  a  term  by  which  the  Mohammedans  des- 
ignate the  direction  towards  which  they  are  command- 
ed to  tum  their  faces  in  their  devotions.  "At  first," 
says  Sale  (Koran,  p.  17),  *^  Mohammed  and  his  follow- 
ers observed  no  particular  rite  in  tuming  their  faces  to- 
wards any  certain  place  or  quarter  of  the  world  when 
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they  prayed,  it  being  declared  to  be  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent. Afterwards,  when  the  prophet  fled  to  Medina,  he 
directed  them  to  turn  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
[probably  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews],  which 
continued  to  be  their  Keblah  for  six  or  seven  months; 
but,  either  finding  the  Jews  too  intractable,  or  despair- 
ing of  otherwise  gaining  the  pagan  Arabs,  who  could  not 
forget  their  respect  to  the  temple  of  Mecca,  he  ordered 
that  prayers  for  the  future  should  be  towards  the  last. 
This  chan^  was  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  occasioned  many  to  fall  from  him,  taking  offence  at 
his  inconstancy."     See  Raaba. 

Keble,  John,  **  the  sweetest  and  most  Christian  poet 
of  modem  days,"  was  born  in  Fairford,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, April  25, 1792.  His  father  was  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  for  fifty  years  vicar  of  Coin,  St.  Al- 
wins,  and  lived  until  his  ninetieth  year.  Ub  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  llius  on  both  sides 
he  came  of  a  pastoral  stock ;  and  it  b  worthy  of  note 
that  hb  only  surviving  brother,  Thomas,  like  himself 
became  a  clergyman  (rector  of  Bisley),  that  that  broth- 
er's son  also  took  orders,  and  that  Mr.  Keble  himself, 
like  hb  father,  married  a  clergyman's  daughter.  Toung 
Keble  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Oxford,  and  there  greatly  distin- 
gubhed  himself  by  a  remarkable  dbplay  of  talent  and 
application.  When  only  eighteen,  full  four  years  be- 
low the  customary  age  for  graduating,  John  Keble  won 
the  highest  intellectual  rank  the  university  can  bestow, 
that  of  a  "  double-first  classman,"  hb  name  appearing 
in  the  first  class  of  classics  as  well  as  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics.  This  dbtinction  had  never  been  achieved 
up  to  that  time  except  in  the  case  of  Robert  PeeL  April 
20,  1811,  wanting  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of 
Oriel,  and  took  hb  place  at  the  high  table,  and  in  the 
senior  common  room  of  that  celebrated  college.  Whatc- 
ly  entered  it  with  him,  and  these  two  were  the  duum- 
iHn  to  whom  all  paid  an  almost  obsequious  deference. 
In  1812  he  won  the  prizes  for  both  the  bachelors'  essays 
— the  Englbh  on  Translation  from  Dead  Languages,  the 
Latin  a  comparison  of  Xenophon  and  Julius  Desar  as 
Military  Chroniclers.  In  the  annab  of  Corpus  twice 
only  has  such  a  triumph  been  won,  one  instance  that  of 
young  Keble,  and  the  other  no  less  a  man  than  Henry 
Hart  Milman,  the  late  celebrated  dean  of  St,  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. At  the  unprecedented  age  of  twenty-two— in- 
deed, some  months  short  of  it — he  was  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  one  of  its  public  examiners.  Thus 
did  Keble  attain  a  success  which  we  believe  has  never 
been  equalled  for  its  precocious  ability.  In  1815  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  the  foUowing  year  priest,  and  soon  af- 
ter left  the  university,  and  never  again  permanently  re- 
sided there.  He  became  his  father's  curate,  and  lived 
with  him  in  that  capacity  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
turned  aside  from  the  numerous  paths  of  ambition  which 
were  open  to  him,  and  gave  himself  to  parochial  work  as 
the  employment  of  hb  life.  In  1835  Keble's  father  died. 
He  was  now  offered  and  accepte<l  the  vicarage  of  Hurs- 
ley,  and  married.  Hb  parish  was  obscure,  thirty  miles 
from  Oxford.  There  was  not,  it  b  said,  a  single  culti- 
vated family  in  his  charge,  so  that  hb  labors  were  alto- 
gether among  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes,  but  under 
his  indefatigable  minbtrations  it  became  one  of  the 
model  parishes  of  England.  It  is,  however,  as  the  poet 
of  the  **  Christian  Year"  and  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium" 
that  Keble  will  be  most  widely  and  permanently  known. 
The  former  was  publbhed  in  1827.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  poem  was  written  at  Fairford.  Its  success 
was  certainly  most  remarkable.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred editions  have  been  sold.  Of  course  Keble  might 
have  realized  a  fortune  from  the  sale  of  this  extraordi- 
nary book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  showed 
his  disinterestedness.  When,  in  1835,  Keble  came  to 
Hursley,  he  found  a  church  not  at  all  to  his  mind.  It  is 
described  as  a  plain  and  anything  but  beautiful  build- 
ing of  flint  and  rubble.    He  at  once  determined  to  have 


a  new  one  built,  and,  in  order  to  cany  out  hb  project, 
he  employed  the  profits  of  the  many  editions  of  Tke 
Christian  Year;  and  when  the  building  was  finbhed, 
hb  friends,  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him,  filled  all  the 
windows  with  stained  glass.  On  Friday,  the  6th  of 
April,  1866,  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hurs- 
ley, where  he  had  officiated  as  minbter  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  It  was  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  viz.  on 
the  29th  of  March,  that  he  died.  On  the  eve  of  a  great 
Christian  observance,  he,  the  singer  of  Christian  observ- 
ances, passed  away  to  hb  rest.  The  character  of  Ke- 
ble's poetry  may  be  surmised  from  hb  life  and  opinion? ; 
it  b  gentle,  sweet, devotional,  and  highly  cultivated;  it 
translates  religious  sentiment  out  of  the  ancient  and  ex- 
clusively Hebrew  dialect  into  the  language  of  modem 
feeling.  A  deep  tone  of  home  affection  runs  throuf^h 
all  hb  poems.  The  highest  culture  of  which  man  is 
capable,  and  the  most  refined  thought  in  him,  had  not 
weakened,  but  only  made  natural  affection  more  pure 
and  intense.  Never,  perhaps,  except  in  the  case  of 
George  Herbert,  has  a  character  of  st:ch  rare  and  saintly 
beauty  concurred  with  a  poetic  gift  and  power  of  poetic 
expression  of  the  highest  order.  John  Keble  b  noted 
abo  as  the  leader  of  the  original  band  of  Oxford  schol- 
ars and  divines  who  began  the  so-caUed  **  Puseyite** 
movement  in  the  English  Church.  He  contributed  to 
the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times  (1834-1836),  and  it  is 
to  Keble's  influence  over  Newman  that  the  latter  as- 
scribes  hb  conversion  to  Romanbm,  dating  it  from  July 
14, 1833,  when  Keble  preached  hb  sermon  on  Nationai 
Apostasy,  He  was  alM  one  of  the  editors  of  the  £tMi- 
otheca  Patrum  Ecdesia  Catholica  (begun  in  1838).  His 
works  are.  On  Translation  from  the  Dead  Languages  (an 
Oxford  Prize  Essay,  1812;  Oxf.  1812)  :—The  Christian 
Year:  thoughts  in  verse  for  the  Sundays  and  holy-days 
throughout  the  year  (1827, 2  vols. ;  36th  ed.  1852*  8vo)  : 
—The  Child's  Christian  Year  (4th  edit.  1841, 18mo):— 
Primitive  Tradition  recognised  in  Jloly  Scripture ;  a  Ser- 
mon (on  2  Tim.  i,  14 ;  4th  ed.,  with  a  Postscript  and  Ca- 
tena Patrum  [No.  8  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Times],  1839^ 
18mo;  originally  publbhed  [in  1837]  as  No.  78  of  the 
[Oxford]  Tracts  for  the  Times)  :—The  Psalter,  or  Psalms 
ofDavidyin  English  Verse  (1839,sm.8vo;  3d  edit.  1840, 
18mo)  '.—Selections  from  Richard  Hooker  (18S9, 18mo; 
2d  edit.  1848, 18mo) :— an  edition  of  Hooker's  Works  :— 
Preelectiones  Academics  Oxonii  Habita  (1832-41,2  vo]b, 
8vo;  1844-1846,  2  voK  Svo):  — Lyra  Innocentium: 
Thoughts  on  Verse,  on  Children,  their  Ways  and  their 
Privileges  (1846.  sm.  8vo,  Anon.): — Sermons  Academi- 
cal and  Occasional  (1847,  8vo;  2d  edit  1848, 8vo)  :—A 
very  few  plain  Thoughts  on  the  proposed  Addition  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Umrrrsity  of  Oxford  (written  from  hb 
position  as  High-Church  polemic,  1854).  See  Coleridge, 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  J,  Keble  (1869, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Shairp, 
Memoir  (in  Studies  in  Poetiy  and  Philosophy);  Allibone, 
IXct,  ofAttthors,  s.  v. ;  Church  Review,  Oct.  1866,  art.  i ; 
A  mer,  Ch,  Review,  April,  1870,  art,  I     (E.  de  P.) 

KeckemDann,  BARTiioLOMiEus,  a  reformed  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Dantzic  in  1571,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  Lcipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the 
last  place  he  became  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
about  1592.  In  1602  he  accepted  the  rectorate  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  where  he  died  August  25, 1609. 
Keckermann  wrote  many  theological  and  philosophical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Systema  Th&- 
ologue  (Berlin,  1615,  4to),  and  Rhetorica  Ecdesiastica 
( Hanau,  1 600, 1 6 13, 8 vo).  These  are  circulated  very  ex- 
tensively,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  writer  of  great 
originality  and  ability.  He  argued  in  behalf  of  a  sep- 
aration of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther mischief  to  Christianity  such  as  scholasticism  had 
caused,  and  in  his  Systema  Ethices  (ibid.  1610,  8vo)  he 
pleads  for  the  separation  of  ethics,  as  a  philosophical 
science,  from  theolog}* ;  the  latter,  he  argues,  most  coo- 
fine  itself  to  the  inner  religions  life,  the  former  to  the 
*^honum  civile  {0pp.  ii,  233  sq.).  In  view  of  these,  his 
own  teachings,  it  is  unjust  to  classify  thb  writer,  as  some 
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hive  done,  among  the  oiiginfttors  of  ProtesUnt  scholas- 
ticum.  (>f  value,  also,  are  Keckermann's  speculations 
on  the  Trinity  (comp.  Baar,  DreiemiffheUBlekref  iii,  308 
iq.).  His  works  have  been  published  entire  ((>pera  C>i»- 
ma)  at  Geneva  in  1614.  See  Uenog,  Real-EnctfUopd- 
^vii,463. 

Ke^dar  (Heb.  Kedar'f  "TJ]?,  diorib-flkinned ;  Sept 
Kifcop),  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  and  founder  of  the 
tribe  that  bore  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  13).  RC  poet 
2061.  The  name  is  used  in  Scripture  as  that  of  the 
Bedouins  generally,  whose  characteristic  traits  are  as- 
cribed to  them  (Cant,  i,  5;  Isa.  xxi,  16;  xlii,  II ;  Ix,  7; 
Jer.  ii,  10 ;  xlix,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21) ;  more  fuUy,  "sons 
of  Kedar"  p^^  "'Sa,  Isa.  xxi,  17);  in  Psa.  cxx,  6,  Ke- 
dar  and  Mesech  are  put  for  barbarous  tribes.  Rabbin- 
iod  writers  expressly  identify  them  with  the  Arabians 
(Pseodojon.  on  Gen.  xxv,  and  the  Targum  on  Psa.  cxx ; 
oDiDp.  the  Jewish  expression  **  tongue  of  Rcdar"  for  the 
Arabic  language),  and  the  Arabs  acknowledge  the  pa- 
ternity (Pococke,  Spec  46).  The  Kedarenes  (as  they 
were  called  in  later  times)  do  not  appear  to  have  lived 
ID  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Judna  (Jer.  ii,  10; 
oompL  Psa.  cxx,  5).  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Ma^cav) 
placw  them  in  the  Saracenic  desert,  on  the  east  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  identifies  them  with  the  Cedrei  of  Pliny 
(r,  12)  as  neighbors  of  the  Nabatlueans  (comp.  Isa.  xl, 
<).  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  them  (KiSpapiTai) 
as  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  Theodoret  (on  Psa. 
dx)  assigns  them  a  locality  near  Babylon  (see  Reland, 
Paia$t^  p.  86  sq.).  Ptolemy  calls  them  DarrtK  {Geog, 
ri,  7),  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew ; 
and  Forster  supposes  that  it  is  the  same  people  Arrian 
refers  to  as  the  Ktmrcuim,  which  he  thinks  should  be 
read  KadraUa  (fieogr,  of  A  rahia,  i,  247).  A  very  an- 
cient Arab  tradition  states  that  Kedar  settled  in  the 
Hejaz,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  that 
hts  docemlants  have  ever  since  ruled  there  (Abulfedse 
Uiit,  AftUislamicaf  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  192).  From  Kedar 
sprung  the  distinguished  tribe  of  Koreish,  to  which  Mo- 
hammed belonged  (Caussin,  EsMai,if  175  sq.).  Of  the 
history  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  little  is  known,  but  his 
posterity  are  described  as  being  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  in  which  they  traded  with  the  S3rrians  (Ezek. 
xxTii,  21 ;  Jer.  xlix,  49),  as  dwelling  in  tents  of  black 
hair  (Cant,  i,  5),  though  some  of  them  occupied  cities 
and  viUages  (D*^t9  and  D*^"i^n;  Isa.  xliii,  11)  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  apparently  in  a  moun- 
tainons  and  rocky  district,  and  as  being  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  (Isa.  xxi,  17):  particulars  which  emi- 
nently agree  with  all  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
mode  of  life  <^  the  nomade  Arabs  bordering  Palestine  on 
the  east,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Asia  Minor  (Wellsted, 
TmreU  m  Arabia,  ii,  281  sq.;  Wallin,  in  the  Jounu  of 
R.  Gtoff,  Soc  vols.  XX  and  xxiv).    See  Arabia. 

Ked'emah  (Heb.  Ked'mahy  H'sn^  eastward;  Sept 
Ki^/M,  but  in  Chron.  v.  r.  Kc^a/i),  the  last  named  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  probably  head  of  an  Arab  tribe 
called  bv  the  same  title  (Gen.  xxv,  15;  1  Chron.  i,  81). 
aC  post  2061. 

Ked'emoth  (Heb.  Kedemofh',  m'TSn;?,  hegirmings; 
Sept.  Ki^/iw3,  KtSrjfttip^y  but  in  Chron.  Kadftw^  v.  r. 
taftriiv^)^  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  assigned,  with 
oa  tuburbs  ("  viUages**),  to  the  I^evites  of  the  family  of 
MtTsri  (Josh,  xiii,  18 ;  xxi,  87 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  79 ;  in  all 
»hich  passages  it  is  mentioned  between  Jahazah  and 
Mephaath),  with  a  desert  ("^a^?*  ®P«"  pasture-grounds) 
«f  the  same  name  adjacent,  whence  Moses  despatched 
the  messengers  reqnesring  of  Sihon  a  peaceable  pas- 
sa(^  through  bis  dominions,  which  the  Israelites  were 
paw  entering,  having  crossed  the  river  Amon  (DeuU  ii, 
^.  These  indications  fix  its  locality  not  far  north- 
cast  of  Dibon-gad,  possibly  at  the  ruined  village  ed- 
Meitat  (Robinson,  JUtearikes,  iii.  Append,  p.  170),  east 
oTlfedeba  (Van  de  Yelde,  Ifop). 


Ke^deah  (Heb.  id.^  ^75'  '^^'"^""ry »  Sept  Kc^f Cf 
but  Kddic  in  Josh,  xxi,  82 ;  Kddin:  in  Judg.  iv.  6,  v.  r.  9  • 
KiSii  V.  r.  in  1  Chron.  vi,  72),  the  name  of  three  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory originally  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  23,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Adadah  and  Hazor),  and  doubt- 
less included  in  the  portion  afterwards  set  off  to  Simeon 
(Josh,  xix,  1-9).  As  the  associated  places  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  position  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  the  same  as  Kadesh-barnea  (the 
names  being  the  same  in  Heb.),  which  lay  there,  and  is 
not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  foregoing  lists,  although 
it  certainly  was  included  within  the  district  indicated. 

2.  A  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron. 
vi,  72),  otherwise  called  Kishiok  (Josh,  xix,  20;  "Ki- 
shon,"  xxi,  28). 

3.  A  "  fenced  city"  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  87,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Hazor  and  Edrci),  hence  also 
called  Kedksii- NAPHTALI  (i.  e.  Kadesh  of  Naphtali, 
Judg.  iv,  6) ;  appointed  as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Josh,  xix,  7,  where  it  is  located  on  Ml  Naphtali\  be- 
ing a  Levitical  city  assigned  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh. 
xxi,  82;  1  Chron.  vi,  76).  It  was  one  of  the  original 
Canaanitish  royal  cities,  whose  chieftains  were  slain  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  22).  and  was  reckoned  as  a  Galihean 
town  (Josh,  xix,  7 ;  xxi,  82 ;  1  Chroiu  vi,  76).  It  was 
the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv,  6),  and  there  he  and 
Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali 
before  the  conflict  (ver.  9, 10).  Near  it  was  the  tree  of 
Zaananim,  where  was  pitched  the  tent  of  the  Kenites 
Heber  and  Jacl,  in  which  Sisera  met  his  death  (ver.  11). 
It  was  probably,  as  its  name  implies,  a  "  holy  place"  of 
great  antiquity,  which  would  explain  its  selection  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  being  chosen  by  the 
prophetess  as  the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  warriors  of 
the  tribes  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  "  for 
Jehovah  among  the  mighty."  It  was  one  of  the  places 
depopulated  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv,  29).  Joec- 
phus  calls  it  Kedesa  (»/  KUtna,  A  nt,  v,  1, 18,  and  24)  or 
Cydisa  {AnL  ix,  11, 1),  and  places  it  under  the  name  of 
Cedasa  (Kc^/rcra),  on  the  border  between  Galilee  and 
Tyre  {Ant,  xiii,  5, 6),  to  the  latter  of  which  it  adhered 
in  the  final  struggle  (  War,  ii,  18, 1).  It  was  here  that 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  gained  the  victory  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (Ko^iyc,  1  Mace,  xi,  63, 73).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Cydi*  (Kt^^ic  v  Nf^rrXi) 
mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  Tobit  (i«  1).  Euscbitts 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  Kt^if)  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Ct/dos»os 
(KvSwraoi,  Jerome  Cidissus),  as  l>'ing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paneas,  about  20  Roman  miles  from  Tyre.  It  is 
also  probably  the  same  with  the  strongly-fortified  place 
in  this  dbtrict  called  Cydyssi  by  Josephus  {Kvlvaaoi, 
War,  iv,  2, 8).  Kedesh  was  situated  near  the  **  plain"  of 
Zaanaim,  on  the  route  taken  by  Barak  (who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  pUce)  in  the  pursuit  of  Sisera,  and  henco 
must  have  been  beyond  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the  direction  from 
the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv,  6, 9, 10, 1 1 ).  The  indications  cor- 
respond very  well  to  the  position  of  the  modem  village 
of  KedeSj  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  hills  west 
of  the  lake  el-Huleh  (Refearches,  iii,  855;  BiUiotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  1 1).  and  fully  described  by  Rev.  E.  Smith 
{Bibl.  Sac.  1849,  p.  874,  375)  as  being  a  small  place  ro- 
mantically situated  on  a  hill  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
pUin,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  containing 
extensive  ruins  apparently  of  Roman  origin  (see  also 
Robinson's  Hesearckes,  new  edit.,  iii,  366-369 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narratirf,  ii,  4 1 7).  From  the  1 2t h  century  (Benj. 
of  Tudela,  in  Bohn's  JCarly  Travels,  p.  89)  it  has  been 
reputed  to  possess  the  graves  of  Deborah,  Barak,  Ahino- 
am,  Jael,  and  Heber  (Schwarz,  Pakst,  p.  183 ;  comp.  p. 
91).  Porter,  in  1858,  saw  close  by  the  site  the  black  tents 
of  nomads  pitched  under  the  terebinths  (Handbook Jor 
Palest,  p.  443),  like  those  of  Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv, 
11). 

"  In  the  Greek  (Kw^iwc)  and  Syriac  (Kedesh  de  Naph^ 
tall)  texts  of  Tob.  i,  2— though  not  in  the  Vulgate  or  A. 
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v.— Redesh  is  introduced  as  the  birthplace  of  Tobias. 
The  text  b  exceedingly  corrupt,  but  some  little  support 
is  lent  to  this  reading  by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although 
omitting  Kedesh,  mentions  Safed—post  viam  qua  ducit 
ad  Occidenicmf  m  tinUtro  haberu  civitatem  Saphet, 

^  The  name  Kedesh  exists  much  farther  north  than 
the  possessions  of  Naphtali  would  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended, attached  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on  the 
Orontes,  a  few  miles  south  of  Hums,  the  ancient  Emessa 
(Thomson,  in  Kitter,  Damascu4y  p.  1002  sq.).  The  lake 
was  well  known  under  that  name  to  the  Arabic  geogra- 
phers (see,  besides  the  authorities  quoted  by  Robinson 
[iii,  694,  new  ed.],  Abulfeda  in  Schultens's  Index  Geogr,^ 
*  Fluvius  Orontes,'  and  *  Kudsura'),  and  they  connect  it 
in  part  with  Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  are  alike  uncertain.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked, 
is  possibly  the  site  of  Retesh,  the  capture  of  which  by 
Scthos  I  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  that  Egyptian 
king"*  (Smith> 

Kedron.    See  Ridron. 

Keel  (rpontc,  as  being  that  which  tum$  the  veeael), 
the  longitudinal  projection  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
(Wisd.  V,  10). 

Keeler,  Stlvanus,  was  the  earliest  native  Meth- 
odist itinerant  in  Canada.  He  first  appears  in  the 
Minutes  of  1795  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit.  **  He 
proved,"  says  the  Canadian  chronicler  of  the  Church, 
'*  a  good  and  faithful  minister  of  Clirist."  He  labored 
about  twelve  years  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  then  re- 
tired into  the  local  ranks,  compelled  by  the  growing 
necessities  of  his  family  to  resort  to  other  means  of  sup- 
port. He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  Sabbath  labors, 
but  continued  to  preach  all  his  days.  After  his  family 
grew  up  and  were  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  he 
extended  his  efforts  to  greater  distances  from  home, 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  distant  settlements  of  im- 
migrants beyond  the  Rideau.  He  died  in  the  faith. 
Reeler  had  no  advantages  of  early  education ;  he  had, 
however,  endowments,  natural  and  of  divine  bestow- 
ment  His  person  was  commanding,  and  his  voice 
clear,  melodious,  and  strong.  His  spirit  and  manners 
were  the  most  bland  and  engaging,  and  his  zeal  and 
fervor  knew  no  bounds  and  suffered  no  abatement, — 
Stevens,  Jlist,  M.  E.  Churchy  iii,  192 ;  iv,  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Keeling,  Isaac,  an  English  Wcsleyan  minister  of 
note,  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  until  aAer 
many  years  of  hard  labor  that  he  rose  to  any  promi- 
nence. In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence; shortly  after  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died  in 
1869.  **  Mr.  Reeling  was  sagacious,  discriminating,  cau- 
tious, profound,  and  intensely  original  His  sermons 
were  models  of  pure  diction,  exact  thought,  luminous 
arrangement,  careful  definition,  and  varieid  instructive- 
ness.  He  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  cold  exte- 
rior, but  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  a  keen  relish  of  the 
pleasures  of  friendship." 

Keene,  Edmcjnd,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  and  a 
native  of  L3mn,  Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1713.  He  became 
master  of  Peter  House  in  1748,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1752, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Ely  in  1770.  He  died  in 
1781.  He  published  five  Occasionai  Sermons  (1748, 1758, 
1755, 1767, 1767). 

Keeper,  in  its  widest  sense,  corresponds  to  the  Heb. 
■t^id,  shomer'y  Gr.  ryjpufv ;  in  a  special  sense  to  "lais 
or  "^SiJ,  a  waUAman,  as  often  rendered;  HJI^,  is  a 
shepherd  {  while  "^b,  0t»Xa|,  is  a  ffuard  over  prisoners. 
These  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  besides  others 
in  certain  peculiar  senses  or  combinations,  the  meaning 
being  clear  from  the  connection. 

Keherathah,  or,  rather,  Rehe'lah  (Heb.  Kehe- 
lah't  i^^T^p,  assembltf,  only  with  n  paragogic,  nrbilp^ 


Kehda'thak;  Septuag.  Mair(XXa^,Yulg.  CeekUka\  the 
twenty-third  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  be- 
tween Kissah  and  Mt,Shapher  (Numb,  xxxiii,  22,  23); 
perhaps  at  the  mouth  of  wady  el-Haaana,  west  of  Jebel 
Achmer.    See  Exodk. 

Keil,  Rarl  August  Gottlieb,  an  eminent  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Groesenhain,  near  Dresden,  Sax- 
ony, April  23, 1754,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity. Three  years  after  graduation  he  obtained  a 
privilege  as  tutor  at  his  alma  maters  and  at  once  opened 
a  course  of  lectures  on  exegesis  and  hermeneutics.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  philo»- 
ophy,  in  1788  professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  and  in 
1793  was  finally  promoted  to  the  full  or  ordinary  profess- 
orship. He  died  at  Leipzig  April  22, 1818.  His  works 
are  Systemaiisches  Verzeichniss  derjenigen  theologischen 
Schr{ften  d.  Ketmtmss  allgemein  nothig  und  n&tzlich  ist 
(Stendel,  1788,  1792,  8vo):  — />«  exemplo  Ckristi  recte 
imitando  Dissert.  (Lpz,  1792,  4to)  :—De  Dodoribus  rete- 
ris  Ecdesue  culpa  corruptee  per  Platonicas  saUentias  the^ 
ologia  liberandis  (Lpzg.  1798, 1816,  4to),  consisting  of 
twenty-two  dissertations,  which  were  to  be  followed  by 
others.  They  were  afterwards  printed  in  his  Opusctda 
A  cad,,  of  which  they  form  the  second  part.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  woric: — Ueber  d,  historische  Erhlarungsart  d. 
heiligen  Schr\/}  u,  deren  Nothwendigkeit  (Lpz.  1798, 8vo ; 
Latin  by  Hempel) : — Lehrbuch  der  Nermeneutik  d,  K,  T, 
nach  GrundsStzen  d.  grammatisch-historischen  Inierpre' 
tation  (Leipzig,  1810, 8vo ;  Latin  translation  by  C.  A.  G. 
Emmerling,  Lpz.  181 1 ,  8vo),  a  very  useful  and  important 
contribution  to  the  departmoit  of  hermeneutics,  which 
he  made  his  specialty,  and  in  which  he  has  justly  be- 
come very  celebrated.  After  hb  death  his  occasional 
writings  were  coUected  by  J.  D.  Goldhom,  and  published 
under  the  tide  of  Opuscula  academica  ad  N.  T.  mterpre' 
tationem  grammatico^istoricam  et  theologia  Christumes 
origines  perfinentia  (Lpzg.  1821,  2  vols.  8vo).  Besides 
treatises  on  topics  of  hermeneutical  interest,  this  volume 
contains  several  exegetical  essays,  and  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation, De  Platonica  philosophia  ad  theohg.  Christ, 
apud  vet,  cedes,  scriptores  ralione,  "  Reil,**  says  ProC 
W.  L.  Alexander  (in  Ritto,  Bibi.  Cyclop.  voL  ii,  s.  v.), 
^'is  a  perspicuous  writer,  and  his  works,  though  cold 
and  formal,  are  full  of  good  sense  and  solid  learning.** 
In  connection  with  H.  (>.  Tzschimer,  Reil  also  published 
a  theological  journal  under  the  title  Analectenf,  d.  Stu- 
dium  d.  exegetischen  u.  sgstematischen  Theologie  (Leipzig, 
1812-18,  4  vols.  8vo).  See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog.  Gener, 
XX,  608 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  vii,  604. 

Keilah  (Heb.  Keilah\  Tih^^i;^  [in  1  Sam.  xxui,  5, 
TlhTplfproh. citadel;  Septuag.  KiiXd  or  KciXa,  v.  r.  in 
Chron.  and  Neh.  KxtiXa),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV,  44),  bordering  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
highlands  (see  Reil's  Comment,  ad  loc).  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Naham  the  Garmite,  brother  of 
Hodiah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mered  (1  Chron.  iv,  19). 
**  The  Philistines  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  harvest  (Josephus,  Ani.  vi,  13, 1),  plundered 
the  com  from  its  threshing-floor,  and  driven  olT  the  cat- 
tle (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1).  The  prey  was  recovered  by  Da- 
vid (ver.  2-5),  who  remained  in  the  city  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ingathering.  It  was  then  a  fortified 
place,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7,  and 
Josephus).  During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  waa 
perpetrated,  and  Reilah  became  the  repository  of  the 
sacred  ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, had  carried  off"  with  him  (ver.  6).  But  it  was 
not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  brave 
and  hallowed  inmates,  nor  indeed  was  it  worthy  of  such 
good  fortune,  for  the  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David^s 
betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place. 
Of  this  intention  David  was  warned  by  divine  intima- 
tion. He  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  7-13).  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  Baaii  is  used  by  David  to  de- 
note the  inhabitants  of  Reilah  in  this  passage  (ver.  II, 
12;  A.y.  *men*),  possibly  pointing  to  the  existence  <tf 
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Ctounites  in  the  lAnctT  (Smith).  Se«  Baau  Keihih 
was  80  considerable  a  city  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  as 
to  have  two  pnefecta,  who  are  mentioned  as  assisting  in 
the  reconstmcdon  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  17, 
18),  and  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
who  place  it  eight  (the  former,  s.  v.  KiyXa,  less  correctly, 
seventeen)  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Hebron  (see  Reland,  PaleBst,  p.  488, 698).  Jose- 
phos  calls  it  CiUa  (KiXXa,  A ni.  vi,  IB,  1).  The  prophet 
Habakknk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here  (Sozomen, 
/fu^  vii,29;  Nicephonis,  Hi^,  xii,48);  but  see  Hukkok. 
The  above  notices  all  point  to  a  locality  at  a  fork  of 
wady  el-Faranj,  a  little  N.  of  Idhna  (Jedna), "  where  on 
a  projecdon  of  the  right-hand  mountain  stands  a  ruined 
tower"  (Robin8on,i2«earcA««,  ii,  427),  which  Van  de  Velde 
learned  at  Hebron  was  still  called  Kilah  {Memoiry  p. 
828).  This  is  confirmed  by  Tobler  (Dritte  Wanderung, 
p.  150  sq.),  although  he  remarks  (p.  467)  that  Van  de 
Tekie,  on  the  first  edition  of  his  Miip,  had  placed  it  too 
&r  south  (8.E.  of  Idhna).  A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  IHo- 
Ufmary  (s.  v.)  argues  in  favor  of  the  locality  of  Khutcei- 
U/ek  [see  Rimmox],  but  this  is  utterly  out  of  the  re- 
quired  region,  being  in  the  Simeonitish  portion  of  the 
tribe.     S^  JuDAH. 

Keir,  JouN,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Bucklyrie,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  2,  1770,  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  studied  theology  un- 
der Rev.  A.  Bruce,  professor  of  theology  in  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  and  was  licensed  at  Glasgow  in  1807. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  Nova  Scotia, 
B.  P.,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded.  In  the  spring 
of  11^  be  preached  at  Halifax  and  Merigomiah,  and 
bter  took  charge  of  the  societies  at  Princetown  and  St. 
Peter'd,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  June,  1810,  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor,  which  position  he  held 
for  neariy  fi/ty  years.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties 
he  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  theology  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1843.  He  died  Sept.  22, 1858.  "Mr.  Keir, 
as  a  lecturer,  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  a  deep 
impression  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  sa- 
cred office."— Wilson's  Presh,  Hist,  Almanac^  1859-60,  p. 
234. 

Keith,  George,  the  noted  leader  of  a  faction  of 
the  Quakers,  was  bom  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1638.  He  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
Bplenilid  trainine,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tional Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  year  1664  he  came  as  a  roinbter  from 
the  south  of  Scotland  to  his  friends  in  Aberdeen,  and, 
adopting  the  views  of  the  Quakers,  was  involved  in  con- 
fiscations and  imprisonment,  together  with  others  of 
that  persecuted  people.  He  wrote  and  published  sev- 
enl  treatises  in  vindicarion  and  explaimtion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  respectable  body  of  Christians,  and  in  1676 
was  engaged  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Barclay  in  a 
dispute  with  the  students  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  defence  of  the  Quaker  doctrines.  He  also,  about  tliis 
time,  with  William  Penn,  George  Whiting,  and  Stephen 
Crisp,  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  the  Baptists  in  Lon- 
don. About  the  year  1682  he  removed  to  England,  and 
took  charge  of  a  school  at  Edmonton,  established  by  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  soon  persecuted,  however, 
for  preaching  and  teaching  without  a  license,  and,  re- 
funng  to  take  the  oath,  was  committed  to  jaiL  In  1684 
he  removed  to  London,  but  was  imprisoned  five  months 
in  Newgate  for  nonconformity.  After  his  liberation  he 
emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  was  there  appointed  sur- 
veyor general,  and  employed  in  determining  the  boun- 
daiy-line  between  East  and  West  Jersey.  In  1689  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
Friends'  school,  with  a  liberal  salary,  but  resigned  his 
positioa  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  travelled  in 
New  England,  visiting  meetings  and  holding  disputa- 
tions with  the  religious  professors.  He  is  noted  for  his 
defence  at  this  time  of  the  Quaker  tenets  against  In- 


crease and  Cotton  Mather.  On  his  return  to  Philadd* 
phia  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  his  own 
denomination,  on  various  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine. 
He  charged  them  with  doing  away,  by  allegory,  vrith 
the  narrative  of  the  real  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently the  doctrine  of  a  real  atonement.  He  also  sus- 
pected them  of  being  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Deism. 
Penn,  being  at  this  time  in  London,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Turner,  a  justice  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  defends 
"  honest  Geo.  Keith  and  his  Platonic  studies,**  but  after- 
wards, becoming  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, decided  against  Keith.  Keith  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  came  in  collision  with  Penn  himself. 
Penn  having  spoken  from  the  text,**  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  his  exposition 
being  strictly  orthodox  on  their  principles,  namely,  that 
*'  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light  within 
them,**  Keith  took  up  the  subject,  and  showed  that  *^  sin 
was  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  true  Christ  actually 
shed  on  Calvary.**  Penn  is  reported  to  have  started 
from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated  in 
the  annual  meeting,  being  "  so  transported  by  the  pow- 
er of  God  that  he  was  carried  out  of  himself,  and  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  sitting,  or  standing,  or  on  his 
knees,**  he  thundered  forth  this  anathema:  ** I  pronounce 
thee  an  apostate,  over  the  head  of  thee.*|  The  great 
body  followed  Penn,  and  Keith  was  condenmed  by  an 
edict  of  the  annual  meeting.  He  was  not  slow,  how- 
ever, in  his  own  defence,  but  denounced  the  society  as 
Deists,  and  entered  into  an  able  and  labored  argument 
to  prove  it  (see  Keith's  Deism  of  William  Perm,  and 
Moeheim,  vot  v,  cent,  xvii,  ch.  iv,  sect,  ii,  part  ii),  and 
formed  a  society  of  his  own,  known  as  Christian  Quah- 
ersy  Baptist  QuakerSy  or  Kfithians  (q.  v.).  Still  dissat- 
isfied, he  finally  entered  the  Church  of  England,  and 
became  a  regular  priest.  In  the  years  1702, 1703, 1704, 
he  performed  an  important  and  successful  mission  on 
the  American  continent,  under  the  care  of  the  Episc(h- 
pal  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paiis. 
He  was  especially  successfiU  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Seven  hundred  Quakers  were  through  his  in- 
strumentality converted  from  Quakerism  and  baptized 
(see  Humphry's  History  of  the  Quakers,  Lond.  A.D.  1730 ; 
Christian  Observer,  April,  1816).  Returning  to  England, 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Edburton,  in  Sussex, 
and  there  died  about  1715.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was 
educated  with  Keith  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in 
his  History  of  his  Own  Times  (1700,  ii,  144),  says  that 
Keith  "  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  that  ever 
was  in  that  sect;  he  was  well  versed  both  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongue^  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.**  Keith 
wrote  a  great  many  theological  tracts,  principally  di- 
rected against  the  Qiiakers,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Watts, 
Bibl.  Brit,  The  most  important  of  all  is  The  Standard 
of  the  Quakers  examined  (Lond.  1702,  8vo),  which  is  a 
refutation  of  Barclay *s  Apology,  See  Janney,  History 
of  the  Friends  (Phikd.  1867, 4  vols.  12mo),  iii,  71  sq.  (E. 
deP.) 

Keith,  Isaao  Stockton,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newton,  Pa.,  Jan.  20, 1755,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1775,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1778,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria  in  1780.  In  1788  he  went  to 
Charieston,  S.  C,  as  colleague  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  in  which  position  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Dec.  14,  1813.  A  memoir  of  his  life  and  a  few 
sermons  were  published  in  a  volume  in  1816. — Sprague, 
Annals,  ii,  166. 

Keith,  Reuel,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  was  bom  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  in  1792, 
and  passed  A.B.  in  MidiUebury  College  in  1814.  After 
teaching  for  some  time,  he  became  an  assistant  at  St. 
John's,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and,  in  1820,  professor  of  hu- 
manity and  history  in  WUliamsburghjYa.  A  theolog- 
ical seminary  having  been  established  soon  after  in 
Alexandria,  he  became  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  and 
pastoral  theology  there,  and  in  1827  was  made  D.D.  by 
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bis  alma  mater.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties,  when  his  mind  became 
unstrung  in  regard  to  his  salvation,  and  the  cloud  was 
renooved  by  death  Sept.  3, 1S42.  He  published  a  Trana- 
lotion  (from  the  German)  of  Utngtttvhery't  Christology 
of  the  Old  TestamaU  (Alexandria,  D.  a,  1836,  8  vols. 
8vo).     See  Sprague,  A  imiUSf  v,  626. 

Keith,  Robert,  primus  bishop  in  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Uras,  Kincardineshire,  in 
1681.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1713  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1727  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  the  Isles,  and  in  1733  became  bishop  of  Fife.  He 
died  in  1757.  His  principal  works  are,  Histoiy  of  (he 
Affairs  of  Church  and  iStute  in  Scotland  from  the  bfffin^ 
ning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Retreat  ofQuueen  Mary 
into  England,  anno  1568  (Edinb.  1734,  io\,)\— Historical 
Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  down  to  the  Year  1688, 
etc  (Edinb.  1755, 4to;  new  ed.  1824,  8vo).  —  Chambers 
and  Thomson's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  iii,  305 ; 
Hook,  Eccks,  Biog.  vi,  397. 

Keith,  WiUiam,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Eastnn,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 1776,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1798,  withdrew  from  the  connection  in 
1801,  but  returned  in  1803,  and  in  1806  re-entered  the 
itinerancy.  In  1809  he  was  stationed  in  New  York, 
where  he  died,  Scpu  7,  1810.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
abilities,  of  comprehensive  mind,  and  logical  power. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  his  preaching  tal- 
ents often  eloquent  and  always  uscfuL— ^inti/es  of  Con- 
ferences, i,  193. 

Keithians,  a  party  which  separated  from  the  Qua- 
kers in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1691.  They  were 
headed  by  the  famous  George  Keith  (q.  v.),  from  whom 
they  derived  their  name.  Those  who  persisted  in  their 
separation,  after  their  leader  deserted  them,  practiced 
baptism,  and  received  the  Lord>  Supper.  This  party 
were  also  called  Quaker  Baptists,  because  they  retained 
the  language,  dress,  and  manner  of  the  Quakers. 

Kelah.     See  Karens  (Spirit  Worship), 

Kelai^ah  (Heb.  Kelayah',  nj^jD,  perh.  despised  by 
Jehovah ;  SepL  KoiXia  v.  r.  KtoXaa),  one  of  the  Levites 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity,  oth- 
erwise called  Keuta  (E^ra  x,  23). 

Keleb.    See  Doo. 

Keleusma  {KtXfvfffia,  caU),    See  Calu 

Kelt    See  Talmud. 

KeMta  [some  Keli'ta]  (Hebrew  Kelita%  Ka*«V>;5, 
duDarf;  Sept.  KwXirnc  KaXXt'rac,  KaXirav),  one  of  the 
Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  and  joined  the  sacred  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  10) ;  he  was  also  one  of  those  who  had  divorced 
their  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x,  23,  where  it  is  stated  that 
his  name  was  likewise  Kelaiah).     B.C.  459-410. 

KeU,  John,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  minister,  a  na- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and,  with  a  view  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, he  pursued  a  theological  course  of  study  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Kev.  John  McMiUer,  then  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  at  Beech  Woods,  Ohio,  which  he  left  a  few 
years  later,  to  become  pastor  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  a 
charge  held  by  him  for  more  than  20  years.  He  died 
Nov.  6,  1842.  "Mr.  KeU  was  anient  in  temperament, 
and  by  constitution  and  habit  generous.  He  was  never 
neutral  in  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and, 
while  zealous,  he  was  liberal.  Strict  in  regard  to  him- 
self, towards  others  he  was  indulgent.** — Wilson,  Preab, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  387. 

Keller,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March 
4. 1794.  Under  the  faithful  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  E. 
Muhleuberg,  he  made  a  public  prufestsion  of  religion, 


and  from  that  time  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  the  GospeL  His  classical 
course  he  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  F. 
Schsffer,  of  Frederick,  Md. ;  his  theological  studies  with 
his  pastor.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  In  1814,  before  he  had 
reached  his  21st  year,  he  was  oommisHioned  by  the  Sjm- 
od  of  Pennsylvania  to  preach.  His  first  charge  was  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  He  subsequently  labored  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
Gettysburg,  and  PhiUulelphia,  and  in  each  charge  he 
was  pre-eminent  as  a  pastor.  For  a  season  he  was  most 
successfully  engaged  as  general  agent  of  the  Parent  Ed- 
ucation Society,  and  at  a  later  period  his  services  were 
secured  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  efforts  to 
endow  a  German  professorship  in  the  institution  at  Get- 
tysburg. By  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  work,  his  per- 
severance and  tact,  the  object  was  readily  attained.  For 
some  years  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lu- 
theran Publication  Society,  in  a  general  agency  and  su- 
perintendence of  its  interests.  He  died  July  2, 1864,  af- 
ter a  service  of  fifty  years  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  (M. 
L.S.) 

KeHer,  Emanuel,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  80, 1801.  Blessed  with  pious 
and  faithful  parents,  his  thoughts  and  desires  were  early 
tumed  to  the  Christian  ministry*.  His  classical  studies 
were  pursued  at  Dickinson  College,  C-arlisle,  and  the 
study  of  dix-inity  under  the  instroction  of  his  pastor. 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Lochman.  In  1826  he  was  inducted  into 
the  sacred  office.  He  labored  in  the  ministry  succes- 
sively at  Manchester,  Md.,  and  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. ;  at 
the  latter  place  he  died,  April  11, 1837.  In  his  death 
the  Church  moumed  for  one  of  her  most  useful  and  de- 
voted ministers.  Through  his  direct  and  personal  in- 
stramentality  a  large  number  of  individuals  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry.     (M.  L.  S.) 

KeHer,  Ezra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Middletown  Valley,  Md., 
June  12, 1812.  Influenced  by  an  unquenchable  desire  tu 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  could 
not  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  While  at  Pennsylva- 
nia College  (he  graduated  in  1835)  he  began  the  study 
of  theology,  and  then  entered  the  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg. After  his  licensure  to  preach  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  season  to  the  arduous  work  of  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary for  the  Western  States.  In  this  work  he  was  very 
successful,  especially  as  he  preached  in  German  as  well 
as  English.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  first  at  Taney  town,  Md.,  and  then  at  Hagers- 
town.  His  ministry  at  both  places  was  very  efficient. 
In  1844  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio,  a  literary  and  theological  school 
called  into  existence  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  West,  a  position  for  which  he  was  re- 
garded as  admirably  fitted.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
few  men  in  the  Church  gave  greater  promise  of  exten- 
sive and  permanent  influence.  Ezra  Keller  died  Dec 
29, 1848.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1845.     (M.  L.  S.) 

KeUer,  Frederick  Augnstna  Muhlenberg, 

the  son  of  Benjamin  Keller,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  19, 1819 ;  he  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1838,  and  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  in  GeUys- 
burg.  For  a  brief  season  he  engaged  in  the  w^k  of 
teaching  at  Waynesborough,  Pa.,  but  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1842 ;  and  having  received  a  unanimous  call 
to  Trinity  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  assigned  him  as  an  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Miller  in  1850,  St.  James's 
Church  was  organized,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  This 
congregation,  with  others  in  the  vicinity,  he  continued 
to  serve  with  a  fidelity  and  a  diligence  that  never  fal- 
tered, till  his  death,  March  18, 1864.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Keller  (Cellarius),  Jacob,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Sftckingen,  in  Swabia,  in  1568,  and  entered  the 
Jesuitical  order  when  only  twenty  years  old.  He  gain- 
ed an  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  controventea  witl^ 
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ProtntAoU;  most  prominent  among  them  is  his  public 
dispute  with  Jacob  Ueilbrunner.  The  Jesuits  claim  that 
Keller  silenced  the  Protestant,  but  evangelical  writere 
all  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Keller  himself  became  a  great  favorite  in  his  order,  and 
was  honored  with  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Regens- 
borg,  and  later  with  the  rectorate  at  Munich.  He  was 
ia  great  favor  also  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Klose  (in 
Uerzog,  RucU^EmiyHop,  vii,  508)  accuses  Keller  of  having 
contributed,  both  by  pen  and  by  word  of  mouth,  towards 
the  feeling  of  hatred  which  divided  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists just  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Keller  died 
Feb.23,163L 

KeUerman,  Geobo,  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic, 
was  bom  Oct.  11, 1776,  near  MUnster  (Germany),  and 
was  educated  at  the  UntverMtty  of  Mltnster  and  iii  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  that  place.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  Aug.  2, 1801,  but  did  not  hold  any  priestly 
office  until  18U,  filling  up  to  this  time  the  position  of 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  count  of 
Stolberg,  and  to  Kellerman,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  strong 
Roman  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Stolberg  family.  In 
1826  Kellerman  assumed,  besides  his  priestly  duties, 
those  of  the  professorship  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  school  at  MUnster,  which 
in  1836  he  exchanged  for  those  of  pastoral  theology. 
December  18,  1846  he  was  elected  bishop  of  MUnster, 
but  he  died  shortly  after,  March  29, 1847.  He  published 
PrtdigUM  (MUnster,  1830, 8  vols.  8vo;  1831,  and  1833) : 
— G€tdL  d,  A,und  U,  Te»t.  (an  abridgment  of  the  large 
work  of  Overberg,  and  extensively  used  as  a  text-book 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools) ;  and  edited  several  works 
di  others. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchett-lAx,  xii,  641. 

Kelley,  Chas.  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
WS3  bom  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  1821 ;  emigrated  to  Indiana 
in  1829 ;  was  converted  in  1836 ;  entered  the  Indiana  As- 
boTT  ITniversity  in  1845,  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and 
he  left;  entered  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1846:  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference  in  1849,  and  ap- 
pointed to  St  Joseph  station ;  in  1850  was  stationed  at  St. 
L/Nus ;  in  1851  at  Independence ;  and  in  1852  at  Lagrange 
Mision.  While  on  this  work  he  was  arrested,  on  Feb. 
13»  1853,  by  a  band  of  raffians,  on  a  pretended  suspicion 
of  his  identity  with  Chas.  F.  Kelley,  who  had  recently 
escaped  from  the  state-prison  at  Fort  Madison.  Thith- 
er he  was  forced  on  a  stormy  winter  night,  and  though 
the  state  officers  instantly  set  him  at  liberty,  the  out- 
rages and  exposure  of  the  eighteen  hours  he  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  mob  threw  his  feeble  system  into  sickness, 
and  he  died  shortly  after.  Sept  17, 1853.  He  was  a  good 
man,  an  able  and  faithful  preacher,  and  much  lamented 
by  his  brethren.~-i/«Rif/e«  of  Conf,  v,  481.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Kells  (originally  Kenlit)  b  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Irish  town  in  which  a  very  important  synod  was  held 
A.D.  1 162.  It  was  convoked  by  Papyrio  (Paparo  ?),  car- 
dinal priest,  and  the  pope*s  (Eugenius  III)  legate,  for  the 
formal  reception  of  the  Irish  Church  into  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  fotmd  • 
ed  A.D.  432,  remained  until  the  close  of  the  9th  century, 
and  even  later,  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  Through  these  long  years,  bishop  Usher 
•ays  (i V,  325),  **  All  the  affairs  of  the  bishops  and  Church 
of  Ireland  were  done  at  home  .  .  .  the  people  and  the 
kings  made  their  bishops.**  All  this  while  the  Irish 
Church,  in  her  isolation  and  poverty,  grtw  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  following  the  plain  scriptural  teachings  of 
ber  unlettered  founder,  without  perhaps  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  refinements  and  innovations  which  were 
arising  on  the  Continent  The  irmption  of  the  Danes 
ta  AJ).  787  had  brought  the  Irish,  and  with  them  the 
Church,  into  nK>re  general  communication  with  conti- 
aental  Europe;  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th 
century,  many  of  the  colonists  in  Ireland  embraced 
Christianity,  theb  clergy  applied  to  the  EngUsh,  whom 
they  dainied  as  their  kindred,  for  ordination,  and  in 
AJ).  1085,  Lanfiranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordained 


for  them  Donatus  as  the  bishop  of  Dublin.  On  his  con- 
secration Donatus  made  the  foUowing  declaration :  **  1, 
Donatus,  bishop  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  do 
I>romise  canonical  obedience  to  you,  O  Lanfranc,  arch- 
lushop  of  the  holy  Church  of  Canterimry,  and  to  your 
successors'*  {lUust,  Mm  oj  Jreiand,  i,  235).  This  was 
the  first  promise  of  fealty  on  the  part  of  any  church  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  made  by  a  foreigner  (no  native  had 
ever  made  such  a  pledge),  and  gave  rise  to  two  Church 
organizations,  the  old  one  founded  by  St  Patrick,  and 
the  new  Dano-Irish  Church  started  by  this  action  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Synod  of  Kells  was  called 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  branches,  or,  at  least, 
to  establish  on  a  permanent  basb  the  claims  of  Roman- 
ism, We  cannot  tell  who  composed  this  celebrated  syn- 
od at  KeUs,  for  from  this  time  forward  aU  the  records 
were  in  the  keeping  of  the  new  organization;  those  of 
the  old  were  either  accidentally  or  intentionally  lost 
It  is  not,  however,  very  probable  that  the  old  Irish  gov- 
ernment of  nearly  seven  hundred  years'  standing  would 
at  once  dissolve  itself  and  merge  into  the  new  onr, 
whose  purposes  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Besides, 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  A.D.  1 170,  we  find 
the  old  Synod  of  Armagh  still  in  existence,  deploring 
and  protesting  against  the  slaughterings  and  devasta- 
tions of  the  English  under  Henry  II,  whom  the  popes 
had  then  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  bring  their  Chiu-ch  "  to 
canonical  conformity.**  Papyrio  clearly  recognised  it 
as  his  task  to  establish  a  hierarchy  where  none  had 
ever  existed  before,  and  for  this  purpose  he  attempted 
to  suppress  mobt  of  the  former  Irish  bishops,  and  to  cre- 
ate four  great  archiepiscopal  sees — those  of  Armagh, 
Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuaro — by  instituting  a  system  of 
tithes,  claiming  Peter's  pence,  and  requiring  conformity 
in  all  Church  matters  ^  to  the  one  catholic  and  Roman 
office.**  He  brought  also  with  him  the  palliums  or  in- 
vestitures from  the  pope  for  the  four  newly-created  ar- 
chiepiscopal sees;  the  reception  of  these  was  regarded 
as  so  many  pledges  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  popes 
of  Rome.  The  public  presentation  and  reception  of 
these  badges  had  long  been  an  object  of  great  solicitude 
on  the  part  both  of  Rome  and  of  several  of  the  promi- 
nent bbhops  in  England  and  Ireland ;  for,  in  their  es- 
timation, until  this  was  done,  there  seemed  to  have 
been  something  wanting  in  regard  to  a  full  and  com- 
plete union.  All  of  these  measures,  as  we  have  seen, 
were,  however,  inaugurated  and  carried  forward  by  the 
Dano-Irish  and  a  small  Romanizing  party  in  Ireland. 
The  native  clerg>-,  with  few  exceptions,  would  have  ac- 
tively opfiosed  them  had  they  not  looked  upon  the 
Danes  as  mere  colonists.  To  their  sorrow,  the  Irish 
learned,  when  too  late,  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  hail 
been  successfully  established  in  Ireland  by  the  action  of 
the  Synod  of  Kells.  See  Mant,  History  of  the  Irish 
Churchy  p.  6.    See  Ireland.    (D.  D.) 

Kelly,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  was  bom  at  Rocky  Creek,  Chei»ter  District, 
S.  C,  in  1772,  and  was  educated  abroad  (at  Glai»gow  Col- 
lege, Scotland),  as  was  the  custom  and  necessity  in  his 
day.  His  theological  studies  he  pursuetl  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  RcvV  Dr.  McMiUan,  of  Stirling,  Scotland. 
He  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  1808,  and  in  June, 
1809,  was  licensed  to  preach.  Two  years  later  he  was 
ordained  and  appointed  missionary  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  and  settled  finally  at  Beech  Woods,  But- 
ler Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  released  from  active  service  in 
1837,  but  continued  preaching  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Nov.  6, 1842.  "  His  life  was  one  of  most  untiring 
activity,  and  under  his  faithful  ministry  many  a  spot  in 
the  wilderness  was  seen  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
— Sprague,  A  mmls^  ix  (Ref.  Presb.),  p.  63. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Qpeens  County,  Ire^ 
land,  about  1769,  and  was  the  son  of  Judge  Kelly,  of 
Kellyville.  He  graduated  at  the  Dublin  University 
with  the  highest  honors,  with  a  view  of  studying  hiw. 
He  entered  at  the  Temple,  London,  and  while  there  en- 
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joyed  the  fHendship  of  his  celebrated  coantiynian,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  but  before  the  completion  of  his  legal  stad- 
ies,  his  mind  having  been  strongly  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  theological 
reading,  and  in  1793  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the 
Elstablbhed  Church.  Kelly  became  one  of  the  roost 
popular  preachers  in  Dublin,  and  crowds  flocked  to  his 
church  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  listen  to  his  fervent  ap- 
peals; incurring,  however,  the  displeasure  of  his  superi- 
ors in  the  Church,  he  was  induced  at  length  to  leave  the 
Establishment,  though  he  never  dissented  from  its  doc- 
trines. He  continued  to  labor  in  Dublin  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  concerning 
him  tliat  he  never  seemed  to  waste  an  hour.  He  was 
possessed  of  abundant  means,  a  rare  thing  among  cler- 
gymen, and  devoted  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  building 
of  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  versed 
in  the  Oriental  Unguages,  and  an  exceUent  Biblical  crit- 
ic He  was  also  skilled  in  music,  and  composed  a  vol- 
ume of  airs  for  his  hymns  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  sweetness.  In  October,  1854,  while 
preaching  to  his  own  congregation,  he  was  seized  with 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  gradually  lessened  his 
strength,  till  he  died  May  14, 1856.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
author  of  Andrew  Dunn,  a  controversial  work  against 
Romanism,  and  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  Im- 
puted Riffhteousness^hat  as  a  writer  he  is  best  known  as 
the  author  o(  ffynuu  on  variotts  PoMogts  of  Scripturt 
(the  last  edition,  published  in  Dublin,  1853,  contains  sev- 
en hundred  and  sixty-^ve  hjrmns). 

Kelpies,  in  Scotch  mythology  a  name  for  departed 
spirits,  who  are  said  to  return  to  this  world  in  the  shape 
of  river-horses.  They  correspond  to  the  Nok  of  Nor- 
wegian mythology.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology y 
ii,22. 

Kelsey,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  Tyringharo,  Mass.,  Oct  18, 178*2,  was  converted 
in  1796,  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1806, 
and  labored  with  great  success.  He  died  in  1840  (?). 
James  Kelsey  was  a  good  man,  and  through  a  long  ser- 
vice was  intent  on  the  work  of  saving  the  souls  of  men. 
—Minutes  of  Conferences^  iii,  146. 

KelsOr  George  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Louisa  County,  Ya.,  in  1815,  and  emi- 
grated while  young  to  Tennessee.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Nashville  University,  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1835,  was  transferred  to  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  1842,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1843.  Kelso  was  a  faithful 
and  very  successful  minister,  not  brilliant,  but  sound  and 
equable,  and  very  trustworthy  in  all  things. — Minutes 
of  Coj\ferenceSy  iii,  460. 

Kemp,  James,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
in  1764,  of  Presbyterian  parentage ;  graduated  at  Aber- 
deen University  (Marischal  College)  in  1786,  and  the 
year  following  came  to  this  country.  At  first  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  but,  finally  deciding  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry ;  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  White  Dec.  26, 1789,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing became  rector  of  Great  Choptank  parish,  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In 
1802  he  received  from  Columbia  0>llege  the  degree  of 
D.D.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  suflragan  bishop 
with  bishop  Ciaggett,  of  Maryland,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
survivor.  He  was  consecrated  for  thb  position  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Sept,  1, 1814.  The  jurisdiction 
of  bishop  Kemp  was  exercised  especially  over  the  par- 
ishes on  the  Eastern  Shore;  in  1816,  however, on  bishop 
Claggetfs  decease,  the  whole  diocese  came  under  his 
charge,  and  by  his  pradence  and  moderation  he  com- 
mended himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity.  In  1816  he 
accepted  the  provostship  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  held  it  until  the  time  of  his  death,'  Oct.  28,  1827^ 
(J.  H.  W.) 


Kemp,  Thomas  WHllam,  a  minister  of  mudi 
promise  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.,  Dec  2, 1833.  Under  the  influence  of  faithful 
Christian  nurture  his  religious  principles  were  succeaa- 
fully  developed,  and  the  foundation  of  his  character  laid. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  characterized  by  an  ex- 
emption from  everything  vicious,  by  unusual  sprightli- 
ness,  and  an  eager  desire  for  study.  For  four  years  he 
was  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary*s  (Catholic)  College,  Baltimore. 
He  subsequently  entered  Pennsylvania  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1853.  He  commenced  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Dn,  Morris,  Seiss,  and  Webster, 
at  the  time  pastors  in  Baltimore,  and  completed  them 
at  the  seminary  in  Gettysburg.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1855.  For  a  brief  period  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Stork  in  the  pastoral  work  in  Philadelphia.  Ue 
subsequently  took  charge  of  a  Mission  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  but  the  dhnate  proving  unfavorable  to  hia 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field.  He  vis- 
ited foreign  lauds,  but  returned  from  hb  pilgrimage  to 
die  amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the  embrace 
of  loved  ones  at  home.  He  passed  peacefully  away 
Sept.  15, 1861.     (M.L.S.) 

Kemp,  van  der,  John  Theodore,  a  Dutch  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1748,  and  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  theology  at  the  Univexsity  of 
Leyden,  but  after  graduation  he  entered  the  army  m 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  which  he  soon  attained  the 
grade  of  lieutenant.  He  left  the  army,  however,  and 
turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1791  commenced  practicing  at  Dort;  but,  in  the  end, 
he  tumed  again  to  theology.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  drowned  together,  so  affected  him 
that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
hb  divine  Master.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  woiIk 
on  St.  Paul's  theodicy  (published  in  1798),  and  later  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Hottentots.  Arriving  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  obtained  leave  from  a  Kaf- 
fre  king  to  settle  in  his  states,  but  was  subsequently 
driven  away  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Re- 
tained at  the  Cape  by  governor  Janssens  until  1806,  he 
was  then  permitted  by  the  English  governor  Baird  to 
seule  at  Bethdsdorp.  The  official  report  of  his  miasioo, 
which  he  drew  up  in  1809,  does  not  show  him  to  have 
been  particularly  successful  in  his  attempts  to  civilize 
the  natives.  He  died  at  the  Cape  Dec.  7, 1811.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generak,  xxvii,  539.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kempe,  Stephan,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  the  founder  of 
Protestantism  in  the  city  of  Hambivg,  his  native  place, 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Ue 
was  educated  at  Kostock,  and  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
in  1523 ;  but,  while  on  business  for  his  order  at  Ham- 
burg, he  became  acqiuiinted  with  the  reformer  Joachim 
SlUter,  and  soon  was  himself  one  of  the  most  enthusiaa- 
tic  preachers  of  the  new  religion.  To  Kempe  belongs 
the  glory,  indeed,  of  the  evangelization  of  Hamburg. 
One  of  his  ablest  assistants  in  the  glorious  work  was 
Ziegenhagen  (q.  v.).  In  1528  they  had  so  far  gained 
the  upper  hand  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  altogether  in  their  hands.  In  LUoe- 
burg,  also,  Kempe  aided  the  good  cause  of  the  Luther- 
ans ;  in  fact^  wherever,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Hanse  cities,  his  assistance  was  needed  to  further 
the  reformatory  movement,  it  had  not  to  be  asked  for 
twice.  He  died  at  Hamburg  October  23,  1540.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  Reformation  in  Hamburg  which 
was  published  by  Mayer  in  Dot  Evangelische  Hamburg 
(Hamburg.  1693, 12mo). 

Kemper,  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Pleasant  Valley,  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  Dec  24, 1789.  When  about  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  and  remained  there  two  years;  after  that  he  was 
put  under  the  charge  of  Rer.  Dr.  Barry,  a  graduate  of 
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Trinity  College,  Doblm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  moet 
dudngoifihed  rlaiwiral  teachen  iu  the  ooontiy ;  entered 
Columbia  College  in  1806,  and  graduated  in  1809.  He 
began  the  study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  bishop 
Moore  and  the  clergy  of  Trinity  parish,  there  being  no 
theological  seminaries  in  those  days.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  canonical  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  at  the  hands  of  bishop  White,  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
Lent,  1811.  He  was  immediately  called  to  the  assist- 
antahip  under  bishop  White,  and  held  this  position  till 
June  of  1831,  when  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul*s  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
the  ttrat  missionary  bishop  of  the  American  Church. 
His  jurisdiction  comprised  **  the  North-west.**  Out  of  it 
hare  been  formed  the  dioceses  of  Missouri,  Indiana,  Wis- 
ooDsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  £arly 
in  the  winter  of  this  year  bishop  Kemper  reached  St. 
Louis,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  until  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1844.  Meanwhile  (about  1888)  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Maryland,  but  this  hon- 
or he  declined,  ineferring  the  more  burdensome  but  not 
leas  honorable  poation  of  missionary  bishop.  In  1847, 
Wisconsin  having  been  organized  into  a  diocese,  the 
Primary  Convention  elected  bishop  Kemper  diocesan. 
This  was  also  declined;  but  in  1854,  being  again  unani- 
mously elected,  he  accepted,  only  upon  condition  that 
his  acceptance  should  allow  him  to  remain  missionary 
bishop  stilL  At  the  General  Convention  of  1859  he  re- 
signed his  office  as  missionary  bishop,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  May  24, 1870,  his  labors  were  con- 
fined to  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  active  in 
the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  within  the 
bounds  of  his  diocese,  and  when,  in  1843,  it  was  founded 
at  Nashotah,  Wisconsin,  the  bishop  took  up  his  residence 
on  a  farm  adjoining. 

Kempis,  John  a,  a  German  monk,  brother  of 
Thomas  h  Kempis  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Keropen,  near 
Cologne,  in  1365.  About  1380  he  came  to  Deventer, 
and  was  admitted  by  Gerard  Groot  among  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life.  He  became  successively  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Windesheim 
in  1386 ;  prior  of  the  Convent  of  Mariabrunn,  near  Am- 
heim,  in  1392 ;  and  of  the  new  Convent  of  Mount  St  Ag- 
nes, near  Zwoll,  in  1399.  Here  he  remained  nine  years, 
during  which  he  caused  the  buildings,  etc.,  of  the  con- 
vent to  be  flnbhed.  He  subsequently  directed  four  oth- 
er establishments  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Bethany,  near 
Amheim,  Nov.  4, 1432.  It  was  John  k  Kempb  who 
drew  up  the  rules  of  the  chapter  of  Windesheim,  the  cen- 
tral establishment  of  his  order.  Gerson  pronounced  bis 
eulogy  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  See  Buschius, 
Cknmicon  Windesemense;  Rosweide,  Fi^a  Joh,  a  KempU 
(^Appendix  ad  ThamcB  a  Kempis  Chromcon  Montis  S, 
Affnetis);  Mooren,  Nachrickten  uber  Thorn,  a  Kempis^  p. 
134.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gener.  xxvii,  542.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Kempis,  Thomas  ^  (so  called  from  his  nadve 
place,  Kempfn,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne ;  his 
&mily  name  was  Udmerken  [Latinized  AfcUlfoiuSf  IaV- 
tie  Hammer]),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mystics  and 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  about  1380.  Thomases  parents  were  poor,  and 
could  ill  afford  the  aspiring  youth  any  superior  advan- 
tages of  education,  but^  trained  by  a  pious  mother,  be 
had  eariy  inclined  to  the  priesthood,  and,  aware  of  the 
advantages  afforded  young  persons  by  the  monastic 
brotherhood  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
(q.  T.),  he  quitted  his  parental  roof  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen to  seek  further  educational  advantages  than  he 
bad  enjoyed  at  his  home,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  John  Boehme,  then  at  the  head  of  a  school 
at  Deventer,  superintended  by  the  **  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life."  While  here  at  school  he  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Florentins,  one  of  the  principal  disciples 
of  Gerhard  Groot,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  broth- 
iriM>od,  whose  protection  Thomas  was  enjoying.  Floren- 
V.-C 


tins,  not  skw  to  discover  in  Thomas  abilities  of  a  high 
order,  embraced  every  opportunity  to  draw  the  pious 
youth  closer  to  his  side,  and  in  1396  finally  offered  bim 
a  home  at  his  own  house,  the  head-quarters  of  the  breth- 
ren, to  study  and  watch  more  closely  the  character  and 
inclinations  of  the  youthful  stranger.  Surrounded  by  pi- 
ous comrades,  among  whom  we  meet  Arnold  of  Schoon- 
hoven  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  shared  a  little  chamber 
and  bed,  Thomas  was  soon  inclined  to  a  life  of  asceti- 
cism. '*  Examples,"  says  Thomas  h  Kempis  himself, 
"are  more  instructive  than  words'*  {VcdL  lUior,  xxiv,  I, 
p.  95).  Possessed  of  a  boding  mind,  and  animated  by 
a  piety  so  fervent  as  to  presume  always  the  best  of  oth- 
ers, such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the 
brethren's  whole  nuumer  of  life,  that  the  seven  years  he 
spent  in  the  zealous  exercise  of  piety  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  at  the  school  and  brother-house  of 
Deventer  were  to  him  seven  years  spent  in  an  actual 
paradise.  About  1400  he  petitioned  father  Florentius 
for  a  recommendation  to  admit  him  into  the  convent  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwoll,  of  which  hu  brother  John 
k  Kempis  (q.  v.)  was  then  prior,  and  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come he  entered  this  monastery  as  a  novice  among  the 
regular  canons.  "Strangely  ai  the  mind  of  Thomas 
was  bent  upon  hb  vocation,  and  although  both  nature 
and  previous  education  had  perfectly  adapted  bim  for 
it,  he  did  not  plunge  into  it  without  consideration.  De- 
liberate even  in  his  youthful  zeal,  he  spent  five  years 
of  novitiate,  assumed  the  monastic  dress  in  the  sixth, 
and  did  not  until  the  year  following  take  the  vow, 
which  he  then,  however,  kept  with  inviolable  fidelity** 
(Ulhnann,  ut  in/roy  ii,  124).  It  was  not  until  about  1413 
that  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Before  this  or- 
dination he  had  buried  himself,  like  all  worthy  disciplca 
of  the  brotherhood,  in  the  copying  of  MSS.  and  in  the 
performance  of  religious  exercises.  Now  that  he  was  a 
priest,  his  chief  occupation  became  the  delivery  of  relig- 
ious discourses  and  the  duties  of  the  confessionaL  He 
continued,  however,  copying  religious  MSS.  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  indeed,  appli^  himself  with  vigor  to  this  la- 
bor, to  which  he  brought  a  quick  eye  and  a  skilful- hand. 
He  copied  out  the  whole  Bible,  a  missal,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  works,  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes 
preserved ;  but,  in  performing  this  office,  he  also  prac- 
ticed the  advice  of  one  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  writing 
out  books,  did  not  only  seek  by  the  labor  of  his  hands 
to  gain  food  for  bis  body,  but  also  to  refresh  his  soul 
with  heavenly  nourishment.  He  was  bumble,  meek, 
ready  to  give  consolation;  fervent  in  his  exhortations 
and  prayers,  spiritual,  contemplative,  and  bis  efforts  in 
this  direction  finally  resulted  in  the  coropoeitbn  of  an 
original  treatise,  which  to  this  hour  remains  one  of  the 
most  perfect  compositions  in  religious  literature,  by 
numy  considered  the  most  beautiful  uninspired  produc- 
tion—the Imitation  of  Christ  (see  below).  In  1425 
Thomas  was  appointed  subprior,  an  office  which  in- 
trusted to  his  care  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  brethren 
and  the  instruction  of  novices.  A  difficulty  having  oc- 
curred between  the  pope  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chap- 
ter and  nobility  of  Utrecht  on  the  other,  about  the  elec- 
tion of  Rudolph  of  Diephold  as  archbishop,  the  diocese 
was  put  under  interdict,  and  the  canons  left  Mount  St. 
Agnes  in  1429  to  retire  to  Lunekerke,  iu  Friesland,  but 
returned  in  1432,  when  Thomas  became  procurator  of 
the  convent.  But,  as  the  duties  of  this  office  appeared 
to  abstract  him  too  much  from  meditation  and  his  more 
profitable  labors  as  an  author,  he  was,  about  1449,  re- 
poned  in  the  subpriorate,  and  continued  in  this  office 
until  his  death,  July  26, 1471.  "  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  we  have  little  to  say  of  Thomas's  doisteral  life. 
Without  any  considerable  disturbance,  it  flowed  on  like 
a  limpid  brook,  reflecting  on  its  calm  surface  the  un- 
clouded heavens.  Quiet  industr>%  lonely  contemplation, 
and  secret  prayer  filled  up  the  day,  and  every  day  was 
like  another.**  Among  his  contemporaries  Thomas  was 
eminently  distingmshed  for  sanctity  and  ascetic  learn- 
ing. 
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Works*— The  reputation  of  k  Kempia,  however,  rests 
not  upon  his  ascetic  character,  but  rather  on  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen — his  sermons,  ascetical  treatisM,  pious 
biographies,  letters,  and  hymns — and  from  these  only 
one  need  be  selected  to  claim  for  him  the  mastery  as  a 
religious  writer — his  De  Imitaiione  ChrisH — **  standing, 
as  no  one  doubts,  and  as  even  its  effects  have  demon- 
strated it  to  do,  in  point  of  excellence  far  above  all  the 
rest,  the  purest  and  most  finished  production  of  Thom- 
as;" a  work  which,  next  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  onlyj 
has  had  the  largest  number  of  readers  of  which  sacred 
literat4tre,  ancient  or  modem,  can  furnish  an  example. 
In  its  pages,  says  Milman  (Latin  ChrUtianUyy  vi,  482), 
"  are  gathered  and  concentred  all  that  is  elevating,  pas- 
sionate, profoundly  pious  in  all  the  older  mystics.  No 
book,  aher  the  holy  Scripture,  has  been  so  often  reprint- 
ed; none  translated  into  so  many  languages,  ancient 
and  modem,**  extending  even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or 
so  often  retranslated.  Sixty  distinct  versbns  are  enu- 
merated in  French  alone,  and  a  single  collection,  formed 
at  Cologne  within  the  present  century,  comprised,  al- 
though confessedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  500  dis- 
tinct editions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  some  to  learn  that  thb  book  has  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  and  on  the 
origin  of  Methodism.  Wesley  published  a  translation 
of  it,  entitled  The  Christian's  Pattern,  It  was  one  of 
the  eariiest  volumes  issued  by  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, and  is  still  on  their  catalogue.  ''It  should  be,** 
says  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Method- 
ists, **  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  Methodist.** 

Strange,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the  authorship  of  a 
work  so  popular  and  so  widely  noted,  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  should  ever  have  been  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  long  controversy.  Shortly  after  the  decease 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Benedictines, 
the  former  claiming  De  Imitaiione  Christi  as  the  work 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  latter  asserting  it  to  have 
been  the  production  of  the  celebrated  John  Gerson  (q. 
v.),  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  died  in 
14'i9.  These  two  persons  were  generally  cited  as  its 
authors  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Manriquez  discovered  a  MS.  which 
credited  it  to  John  Gersen,  or  Gesen,  abb^  of  Verceil  in 
the  eafly  part  of  the  18th  century.  Since  that  time 
(1604)  three  competitors  have  divided  the  voices  of  the 
learned — not  alone  mdividuals,  but  public  bodies,  uni- 
versities, religious  orders,  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex, the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  assertors  of  these  respective  claims 
have  carried  into  the  controversy  no  trifling  amount  of 
polemical  acrimony.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
theme,  especially  by  French  and  Netherland  antiqua- 
ries, that  its  pamphlets  and  books  would  make  up  quite 
a  little  library.  Among  the  French  writers  the  ten- 
dency of  opinion  has  been  to  give  the  merit  of  this  cele- 
brated production  to  John  Gerson.  "  Kempis,**  argued 
Messieurs  Barbier  and  Leroy,  *'  was  an  excellent  copy- 
ist; hb*  copy  of  the  Bible — the  labor  of  fifteen  years — 
was  thought  a  masterpiece  of  calligraphic  art;  and  so 
he  was  merely  employed  in  transcribing  the  work  of 
Gerson,'*  basing  their  inference  mainly  on  the  name  and 
date  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  De  Imitaiione  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Valenciennes.  German  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  as- 
signing the  work  to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  since  the 
discovery  by  bishop  Malon  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  at 
Brussels,  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  au- 
thor, the  Belgians  have  Joined  the  Germans.  The 
proofs  in  favor  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  are  thus  stated  by 
M.  Ernest  Gregoire  (in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghu  xxvii, 
M5sq.). 

A.  The  direct  Testimomf  of  his  Contemporaries,^!, 
John  Buschius,  canon  regular  of  the  monastery  of  Win> 
desheim  (1420-79),  positively  declares  in  his  Chronicle  of 
that  convent  that  Thomas  wrote  the  Imitation,    As  he 


knew  htm  intimately,  and  had  often  occasion  to  see  him, 
his  testimony  is  important.  They  were  of  the  same 
oong^regation,  and  Buschius  was  in  the  principal  con- 
vent, where  was  held  the  general  chapter,  in  which 
Thomas,  as  subprior,  took  part.  Moreover,  he  resided 
there  for  fifty-one  years,  only  one  league  and  a  half 
from  Mount  St.  Agnes,  where  Thomas  lived  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  passage  re- 
ferring to  Thomas  was  afterwards  added  in  the  chroni- 
cle; but  a  well-authenticated  deed,  drawn  up  in  1760, 
testifies  that  the  MS.  of  the  chronicle  written  by  Busch- 
ius's  own  hand  contains  the  passage  written  in  the  same 
hand,  with  the  same  ink,  and  in  full,  without  ensure, 
insertion,  or  parenthesis.  The  same  has  been  proved 
conceming  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  Windesheimf 
written  in  1477,  and  another  written  in  1478,  which  was 
sold  at  O>logne  in  1828.  2.  Hermann  of  Ryd,  who  wrote 
in  14&4  a  description  of  the  convents  belonging  to  the 
Canons  Regular  of  Windesheim,  states  as  positively  an 
Buschius  that  Thomas,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  wrote  the  Imitcttion,  3.  Gaspard  Pforzheim, 
at  the  end  of  his  German  translation  of  the  fint  three 
books  of  the  Imitaiion,  written  in  1448,  declares  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Kempis.  4.  The  author  of  an  anony- 
mous biography  of  Kempis,  written  before  the  year  14^ 
counts  the  Imitation  among  the  works  of  Thomas.  His 
testimony  b  the  more  valuable,  as  he  had  expressly  gone 
to  Mount  St.  Agnes  to  leara  all  the  particulars  concern- 
ing Kempis  f^m  those  who  had  lived  with  him.  5. 
Albert  of  Hardenbeiig,  a  dwdple  of  the  celebrated  Wea- 
sel, who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  Thomas,  wrote  the 
following  decisive  passages:  **The  reputation  of  the 
excellent  brother  Thomas  k  Kempis  attracted  many 
people  to  him.  About  that  time  he  was  writing  the 
book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christy  commencing  Qui  seqtd^ 
fur  me,  Wesscl  used  to  say  that  this  book  first  rendered 
him  zealously  pious,  and  decided  him  to  become  better 
acquainted,  and  even  familiar,  with  master  Thomas,  so 
that  he  actually  embraced  monastic  life  in  the  same 
convent  of  St.  Agnes  ;**  again :  "  The  monks  of  Mount 
St,  Agnes  have  shown  me  several  writings  of  the  very 
pious  Thomas  k  Kempis,  of  whom  they  have  preserved, 
among  others,  the  truly  estimable  work  of  the  Inttta^ 
(ion  of  Jesus  Christy  to  which  Weasel  owed  hb  taste  for 
theology.  The  reading  of  this  work  had  decided  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  to  go  to  Zwoll  to  study  belles- 
lettres,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  pious  Thomaa 
k  Kempis,  who  was  then  canon  of  St.  Agnes.  Weseel 
had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  preferred  dwelling 
there  rather  than  anywhere  else.**  6.  John  Maubume, 
a  canon  regular,  who  was  a  novice  of  Mount  St.  Agnes 
under  Renier,  which  latter  had  lived  there  six  years 
with  Thomas  k  Kempis,  quotes,  in  hb  Rosetum  spirittt' 
alium  exercitiorumy  printed  in  1491,  three  passages  of 
the  Imitation^  naming  Kempb  as  its  author.  In  his 
Catalogue  des  hommes  iUustres  de  la  cor^igation  de  IFm- 
desem  (Windesheim)  he  names  three  books  of  the  Imi- 
tation,  separately,  as  the  work  of  Thomas. 

These  various  testimonies  are  all  derived  from  learned 
and  triistworthy  men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  were  personally  acquainted  with  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
or  with  persons  who  lived  with  him.  They  are,  more- 
over, given  with  a  simplicity  which  shows  that  they 
did  nor  consider  the  question  as  one  at  all  likely  to  give 
rise  to  controversy.  They  appear  so  conclusive  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  other  writers  of  the  16th 
century  who  testified  to  the  same  effect.  Trithemius 
(De  Script,  Eccles,  c  707)  informs  us  that  in  hb  day 
Kempb  was  universally  considered  as  the  author  of  the 
Imitation;  and  though  after  1441  some  MS8.  and  subse- 
quently some  editions  bore  the  name  of  John  Gerson, 
every  time  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  arose  in  the 
1 5th  century  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Kempis.  Thus 
Peter  Schott,  canon  regular  of  Strasburg,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  hb  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Gerson  in  1488, 
says:  **Some  treatises  are  attributed  to  John  Gerson, 
though  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  other  par* 
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ties;  Boch,  for  instance,  is  the  work  De  Contemptu  Mun- 
diy  which  is  proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  canon 
regular  called  Thomas  k  Kempi^''  The  publisher  of  the 
French  translation  of  the  Tmitaiian  (Paris,  1498)  ex- 
pmsly  states  that  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  the  author. 
The  publisher  of  the  Nuremberg  edition,  1494,  does  the 
same.  Finally,  Frauds  of  Tholen,  successor  of  Thomas 
as  subprior  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  gives  the  MS.  copies  of 
the  Imiiatiom  in  Th«mas*s  own  handwriting  as  a  proof 
against  Gerson. 

B.  IfuUred  Proofs  from  the  various  MSS,  and  Edi- 
tions,— The  oldest  MS.  of  the  ImiteUion  we  now  possess 
is  that  known  as  Kirchheim*s  (in  the  Bourgogne  Li- 
brary, Brussels,  as  No.  15,137) ;  it  contains  only  the  first 
three  books.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  is  a  note 
saying,  **  Be  it  remarked  that  this  treatise  is  the  work 
of  a  pious  and  learned  man,  master  Thomas  of  Mount 
St«  Agnes,  and  canon  regular  of  Utrecht,  called  Thomas 
k  Kempis.  It  was  copied  from  the  author's  autograph 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1425,  in  the  cen- 
tral house  of  the  province."  Another  MS.  of  the  same 
period  was  discovered  in  1852  [by  bishop  Muller,  of 
Monster],  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gadesdonk,  near  (^h : 
it  contains  the  first  four  books  of  the  Imitation:  the 
first  he  copied  in  1425,  and  the  last  in  1427.  It  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  author,  but  a  very  significant  tact 
b  that  it  belonged  originally  to  the  Ganons  Regular  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Dottingheim,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  St.  Agues.  Among  the  other  MSS.  we  notice,  in 
the  first  place,  that  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  of  Auvers, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  authonhipb  It  is  now  in  the  Bourgogne 
Library,  Bmasels,  as  No.  5855-5861.  It  b  all  in  Thom- 
as's own  handwriting,  and,  besides  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Imitationj  it  contains  some  other  treatises  of  Kem- 
pis. It  closes  with  these  words :  **  Finitus  et  completus 
Anno  Domini  1441  per  manus  fratrb  Thome  Keropen- 
Bs  in  Monte  S.Agnetb  prope  ZwoUas."  Some  have 
considered  thb  as  a  proof  that  he  only  copied  it,  for 
he  used  the  same  formula  concerning  the  copies  of  the 
missal  and  Bible  which  he  wrote  in  1417  and  1488;  but 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  used  it  also  in  all  copies 
of  hb  own  original  works.  The  Bourgogne  Library, 
Brussels,  preserves  as  No.  4585-4587  a  MS.  of  Thomas 
a  Kempb  containing  a  collection  of  hb  essays,  and 
which  ends  as  follows:  '^Anno  1446  fini^os  et  scriptus 
per  manus  fratrb  Thonue  Gampensis,**  without  otherwise 
naming  Thomas  as  the  author.  Thb  formula,  there- 
fore, proves  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  claims  of 
Kempis.  Bnt  it  b  worthy  of  notice  that  the  authorship 
of  the  ascetic  treatises  contained  in  the  Anvers  MS.  af- 
ter the  four  books  of  the  Imitation  has  always  been 
unanimously  ascribed  to  Kempis,  and  he  would  certain- 
ly not  have  put  at  the  head  of  them  the  work  of  anoth- 
er which  he  had  merely  copied,  or  he  would  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  deception.  There  are  other  MSS.,  dated 
1441, 1442, 1445, 1447,  and  1451,  as  also  seven  between 
1468  and  1488,  which  name  Kempis  as  the  author  of  the 
Imtiiation.  Among  the  many  MSS.  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury which  bear  no  precise  date,  but  testify  to  thb  au- 
thorship, we  shall  mention  only  that  of  Dalhem,  copied 
by  a  priest  who  said  a  mass  for  Kempb  two  months  af- 
ter the  latter's  death,  and  that  of  the  canons  of  St  Mar- 
tin of  Lonvain,  which  they  received  in  1570  from  the 
last  remaining  members  of  the  congregation  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes.  It  b  in  Kempis's  own  handwriting,  and  con- 
tains the  first  draft  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Imitation — 
tiM  finrt  he  prepared  in  composing  the  woik.  Among 
the  many  editions  of  the  Imitation  publbhed  in  the 
15th  century,  twenty-three  at  least  consider  Kempb  as 
the  author;  and  among  these  we  find  the  oldest  of  all, 
publbhed  by  Zainer  (Augab.  1468-1472). 

CL  Proofs  drawn  from  the  Doctrines  held  and  the 
Earpressions  used  in  the  Imitation. — The  principles  ad- 
vanced in  the  ImittUion  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
thofie  held  by  the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Brtthrtm  qftke,  Common  Ljfe,  Gerhard  Groot,  Floren- 


tius  Radewins,  and  John  van  Hcusden.  It  may  even 
be  considered  only  as  a  commentary  or  exposition  of 
their  doctrines.  In  judging  it  thus,  criticbro,  how- 
ever, does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  thb  mas- 
terpiece of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Buschius  said  of  its  author,  "Yerus  hb  novissimb  tem- 
poribus  hujus  nostre  terra  apostolus,  primus  hujus  nos- 
tra reformationb  et  totius  modemee  devotionb  origo." 
The  word  devotio  came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  kind 
of  piety  Groot  sought  to  develop  among  hb  disciples, 
and  the  latter  took  the  name  of  devoti.  Now,  in  the 
Imitation  we  find  some  ten  passages  where  the  expres- 
sion devotus  b  used  to  designate  a  particular  chiss  of  per- 
sons who  applied  themselves  zealously  and  ceaselessly 
to  the  practice  of  religious  exercises,  and  to  which  the 
author  himself  belonged.  Some  eleven  other  passages, 
and  a  whole  chapter  even,  show,  moreox'er,  that  the  book 
was  written  for  a  religious  community  of  which  the  au- 
thor was  also  a  member,  a  fact  quite  incompatible  with 
the  opinion  which  considers  Gerson  as  the  author.  We 
can  quote  here  only  three  of  the  most  conclusive  pas- 
sages: '^Siepe  sentimu^  ut  meliores  et  puriores  in  initio 
converaonb  nos  fuisse  inveniarous,  quam  post  multos 
annos  professionb"  (lib.  i,  ch.  11).  '^O  quantus  fervor 
omnium  religiosorum  in  principib  susb  sanctie  institu- 
ttonts!  .  .  .  O  temporb  et  negligentiie  status  nostri, 
quod  tam  cito  declinarous  a  prbtino  fervore*'  (lib.  i, 
ch.  18).  ^  Suacepi,  suscepi  de  manu  tua  crucem ;  por- 
tabo  et  portabo  earn  usque  ad  mortem,  sicut  iropo- 
subti  mihL  Vere  vita  boni  monachi  crux  est;  sed 
dux  paradiBi  £b  fratres,  pergamus  simul ;  Jesus  erit 
nobiscum.  Propter  Jesum  suscepimus  banc  crucem: 
propter  Jesom  peraeveremus  in  cruce**  (lib.  iii,  ch.  56). 
Another  and  strong  proof  in  favor  of  Kempb  b  the 
fact  that  the  principles  advanced  in  those  of  hb  trea- 
tises the  authorship  of  which  has  not  been  contesteil 
are  precisely  the  same  as  are  advocated  in  the  Imi- 
tation. More  than  twenty  chapters  in  these  various 
treatises  have  almost  the  identical  headings  of  some  of 
the  Imitation,  Some  have  accounted  for  this  on  the 
ground  of  hb  familiarity  with  De  Imita:ione  by  copy- 
ing; but  thb  theory  falU  to  the  ground  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  all  hb  other  treatises,  more  than  forty  in 
number,  he  nowhere  refers  to  or  quotes  the  Imitation, 
which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  if  it  were  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  writer.  Next  to  the  general  re- 
semblance of  these  productions  with  regard  to  their  ten- 
or and  tone,  we  must  notice  their  similarity  of  style. 
The  Imitation  consbts  wholly  of  a  series  of  separate 
maxims,  pious  reflections,  advice,  axioms,  without  any 
special  connection  of  the  several  parts.  A  number  of 
MS.  copies  bore  the  title  Liber  sententiarum  de  Imita- 
fione  Chrisfi,  or  Admomtiones  ad  spiritualia  trahentes. 
But  this  is  exactly  Thomas  a  Kempb^s  style.  The  writ- 
er's own  description  of  hb  manner  of  writing  is  evident- 
ly that  of  the  author  of  the  Imitation :  '*  Vario  etiani 
sermnnum  genere,  nunc  loquens,  nunc  dbputans,  nunc 
orans,  nunc  colloquens,  nunc  in  propria  persona,  nunc  in 
peregrina,  placido  stylo  textum  prsesentem  circum  fiexi" 
(Prolog.  Solilttqni  Anima).  Some  object  to  Kempb  on 
the  groiuid  that  lie  was  a  mere  copyist,  who  spent  his 
life  peaceably  in  a  convent,  and  could  not  have  known 
so  inriroately  and  accurately  the  yearnings,  the  sublime 
outbursts  of  the  human  heart  which  fill  every  page  of 
the  Imitation.  We  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
Canons  Regular  were  not  mere  copyists,  as  the  word  b 
understood  in  our  time,  but  rather  intelligent  publish- 
ers of  the  works  they  copied,  and  oflen  men  of  great 
learning.  They  compared  and  corrected  the  works 
which  came  out  of  their  hands  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
authorities,  and,  according  to  Thomas,  their  principal  oc- 
cupations were  orarfy  meditarf,  studere^  scribere.  Thom- 
as, as  we  have  seen,  was  especially  intrusted  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  novices,  and,  it  seems,  preached  on  all 
special  occasions,  drawing  large  crowds  by  hb  eloquence. 
He  who  seriously  studies  his  own  heart,  moreover,  does 
not  need  to  go  abroad  in  the  world  to  become  thorough- 
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I7  ooqtuinted  with  human  nature,  with  its  varied  strug- 
gles, emotions,  and  yearnings^  **  I  have,**  says  Kempis 
himself,  **  everywhere  sought  rest,  and  found  it  only  in 
solitude  and  among  books"  (IM  ImitaL  Christie  i,  22,6; 
23, 1  sq. ;  iii,  54, 1-^).  "*  The  ImUatwm;'  says  a  writer 
in  the  Revue  Chretieime  (Feb.  1861),  ^  b  a  great  and  good 
book.  One  breathes  in  it  the  most  perfect  love  of  God. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  sounded  the  depths 
of  this  abyss  of  love,  and  the  abyss  attracts  instead  of 
frightening  hinu  In  this  faith  resting  on  God  one  feels 
a  passionate  casting  aside  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  a  fervent  yearning  for  the  realities  of  a  future  life.** 

Another  great  reason  fur  assigning  the  work  directly 
to  German  ground,  and  therefore  also  to  Kempis,  are 
the  many  Germanisms  occurring  in  the  ImiUUiotu  We 
shall  mention  only  five,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  German 
idioms :  Cadere  super y  in  the  sense  of  caring  for  a  thing ; 
jacere  in^  for  to  depend  on ;  gravHcUy  for  difficulty ;  Uvi- 
Ifr,  for  easily ;  and,  finally,  $cirt  exterwtf  for  to  know  by 
heart.  This,  last  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  (ierman 
idiom  (unintelligible  in  any  other),  and  should  have  been 
memoriUr  scire.  Some  have,  on  the  other  hand,  point- 
ed to  several  Gallicisms  in  the  Jmitatiinif  but  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  French  idi- 
oms became  current  expressions  in  the  schools,  while 
this  could  not  be  the  case  with  German.     See  Gekson. 

The  other  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  which  are  all 
of  an  ascetic  character  with  the  exception  of  two,  have 
been  collected  in  several  editions,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  quite  complete.  Among  the  most  important 
editions  are  those  of  Ketelaer,  published  at  Utrecht  a 
few  years  after  Kempis*s  death ;  of  Paris  (1498. 1520, 
1521, 1528, 1549),  Nuremberg  (1494),Venice  (1535, 1568, 
1576),  Antwerp  (1574).  That  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1600  by  the  Jesuit  Sommalius  is  considered  the 
best,  though  it  is  not  complete ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Ant^ 
werp  (in  1607  and  1615),  at  Douay  (1635),  Cologne  (1660, 
1728,  1754),  etc  A  German  translation  of  Kempis*s 
complete  works  was  published  by  Silbert  (Vienna,  1834, 
4  voUk  8vo).  One  of  the  latest  editions  was  prepared  by 
Krans,  Opera  Omma  (Treves,  1868, 16mo),  but  the  most 
remarkable  modem  edition  is  a  Heptaglot,  printed  at 
Sulzbach  (1837),  containing,  besides  the  original,  later 
versions  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  English, 
and  Greek.  As  for  the  De  Imxtationey  it  has  continued 
in  print  to  the  present  time  in  neariy  all  the  languages 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Doctrines. — Supposing,  then,  that  Thomas  h.  Kempis, 
of  whose  Ufe  and  principal  work  we  have  just  treated, 
actually  fiourbhed  in  the  14th  century,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  in  how  far  his  doctrinal  views  entitle  him  to  prom- 
inence in  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  a  place  among 
the  forerunners  of  the  great  Reformation.  *^  It  is  true 
that  with  him  (Kempis),  in  common  with  all  emuient 
men,  a  few  governing  thoughts  constitute  the  kernel  of 
his  intellectual  being  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  .  what  we  find 
in  him  is  practical  wisdom  .  .  .  sustained  by  a  deter- 
minate general  tendency  of  life  and  spirit.**  It  must  be 
confessed,  also,  that  Thomas's  whole  theory  of  Christian 
life  and  faith,  in  so  far  as  we  see  it  developed  in  his 
writings,  cannot  be  properly  called  original,  for  "he 
draws  continually  from  the  great  traditionary  stream.** 
"But,**  says  Ulimann  (ii,  132),  "even  though  the  mate- 
rial be  not  to  any  great  extent  original,  it  yet  acquires 
through  the  individuality  of  Thomas,  compacting  it 
into  a  beautiful  unity,  a  new  soul,  something  peculiarly 
lovely,  amiable,  and  fresh,  a  tone  of  truth,  a  cheerful- 
ness, and  gentle  warmth  of  heart,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
produces  quite  a  peculiar  effect," 

For  a  decided  inclination  to  asceticism  we  always 
look  in  characters  of  the  age  to  which  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis belonged ;  we  do  not,  therefore,  make  room  here  for 
a  delineation  of  this  part  of  his  character,  but  will  treat 
hastily  only  his  pectdiar  views  on  fellowship  tciih  God. 
"  Hhere,**  asks  he,  "can  man  find  that  which  is  truly 


good,  and  which  enduringly  satisfies  ?  Not  in  the  niiik 
titude  of  things  which  distract,  but  in  the  One  which 
collects  and  unites.  For  the  one  does  not  proceed  out 
of  the  many,  but  the  many  out  of  the  one.  That  one  is 
the  one  thiiig  needful,  the  chief  good,  and  nothing  better 
and  higher  either  exists  or  can  even  be  conceived.  .  .  . 
Compared  with  him  the  creature  is  nothing,  and  only  be- 
comes anything  when  in  fellowship  with  him.  Whatev- 
er is  not  God  is  nothing,  and  should  be  counted  as  noth- 
ing" (De  Jmit.  Christiy  iii,  82, 1).  Here  we  find  Thomas 
agreeing  in  words  vrith  Eckart  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit.  Both  say  God  is  all  and  man  nothing.  Bat 
with  what  difference  of  meaning !  Eckart  undentanda 
the  proposition  metaphysically ;  Thomas  understands  it 
morally.  "According  to  Eckart,  man  only  requires  to 
bear  in  mind  his  true  and  eternal  nature  in  order  to  be 
himself  God ;  according  to  Thomas,  God,  as  himself  the 
most  perfect  person,  in  the  exercise  of  free  grace,  and 
from  fulness  of  the  blessings  that  reside  in  him,  is  pleased 
to  impart  personality  to  men  in  order  that,  although, 
morally  considered,  they  are  themselves  nothing,  they 
may  through  him,  and  in  voluntary  fellowship  with 
him,  attain  to  true  existence  and  eternal  life.  To  enter 
into  fellowship  with  God,  the  chief  good  and  foontain 
of  blessedness,  and  to  hecome  one  with  him,  is  the  baas 
of  all  true  contentment.  But  how  can  two  such  par- 
ties, God  and  man,  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  be 
brought  together  ?  God  is  in  heaven  and  man  on  earth ; 
God  is  perfect,  and  man  sensual,  vain,  and  sinful.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  mediation — some  way  in  which  God 
comes  to  man,  and  man  to  God,  and  both  unite.  This 
union  of  man  with  God  depends  upon  a  twofold  condi- 
tion, one  negative  and  the  other  positive.  The  nega* 
tive  is  that  man  shall  wholly  renounce  what  can  give 
him  no  true  peace.  He  must  forsake  the  world,  which 
offers  to  him  such  hardship  and  distress,  and  whom  very 
pleasures  turn  into  pains ;  he  must  detach  himself  from 
the  creatures,  for  nothing  defiles  and  entangles  the  heart 
so  much  as  impure  love  of  them ;  and  only  when  a  man 
has  advanced  so  far  as  no  longer  to  seek  consolation 
from  any  creature  does  he  enjoy  God,  and  find  consola- 
tion in  him ;  he  must,  in  fine,  deny  himself,  and  wholly 
renounce— be  dead  to--selfi8hnese  and  self-love,  for  who* 
evor  loves  himself  will  find,  wherever  he  seeks,  only  his 
own  Uttle,  mean,  rinful  self,  without  being  able  to  find 
God.  This  last  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  deep  and  earnest  self-acquaintance.  But 
whosoever  strictly  exercises  self-examination  will  infal- 
libly come  to  recognise  himself  in  his  meanness,  little- 
ness, and  nonentity,  and  will  be  led  to  the  most  perfect 
humility,  entire  contrition,  and  ardent  longing  after 
God.  For  only  when  man  has  become  little  and  noth- 
ing in  his  own  eyes  can  God  become  great  to  him ;  only 
when  he  has  empded  himself  of  all  created  things  can 
God  replenish  him  with  his  grace.  .  .  .  Having  con- 
densed his  whole  doctrine  into  the  short  rule,  ^Part  with 
aUy  and  then  jind  aU^  he  immediately  subjoins,  *  Lord, 
this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor  a  game  for  children. 
These  few  words  include  all  perfection.*  Here,  accord- 
ingly, an  efficacy  must  intervene  which  is  superior  to 
human  strength.  This  efficacy  is  divine  love  iroparring 
itself  to  man,  and  becoming  the  mediatrix  between  God 
and  him,  between  heaven  and  earth.  Love  brings  to- 
gether the  holy  God  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  the  sin- 
ful creature  upon  earth,  uniting  that  which  is  most 
humble  with  that  which  is  most  exalted.  It  is  the 
truth  that  makes  man  free,  but  the  highest  troth  is  love. 
Divine  love,  imparting  and  manifesting  itself  to  man,  is 
grace.  God  sheds  forth  his  love  into  the  heart  of  roan, 
who  thereby  acquires  liberty,  peace,  and  ability  for  all 
good  things ;  and,  made  partaker  of  this  love,  man  reck- 
ons as  worthless  all  that  is  less  than  God,  loving  God 
only,  and  loving  himself  no  more,  or,  if  at  all,  only  for 
God's  sake.  .  .  .  *He  who  has  tme  and  perfect  love 
does  not  seek  himself  in  anything,  but  only  desires  that 
God  may  be  glorified.  He  cares  not  to  have  joy  in 
himself,  but  refers  all  to  God,  from  whom,  as  their  soutgo^ 
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an  Ueaauigs  flow,  and  in  whom,  as  their  filial  end,  all 
aainU  find  a  blissful  repoae' "  (Ullmann,  ii,  140  sq.). 

Katurally  enough,  Thomas  k  Kempis  shares  the  no- 
tion of  his  day — of  almost  the  whole  roedisval  period 
^-in  reckoning  monachism  the  highest  stage  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  monk  the  perfect  Christian.  But 
this  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  the  high  ideal  which  Thomas 
had  of  monachism,  and  of  which  be  was  himself  no 
mean  example.  Asceticism,  therefore,  characterixes  all 
he  writes^  Indeed,  even  a  taint  of  the  Pelagianism  of 
the  medianral  theology  fastens  also  upon  him,  aqd  b  es> 
pecially  manifest  in  those  of  his  writings  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  delineation  and  recommendation  of  the 
monastic  life,  where  the  notion  of  merit  pla3rs  a  not  un- 
important part,  and  the  centre  of  Thomas's  whole  re- 
ligious system  constitutes,  not  justification  by  faith,  but 
rtcimeiliaavM  hy  love.  It  is  even  true  that  ^Thomas 
was  a  strict  Catholic,  and  directly  impugned  nothing 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church,*"  and 
that  "he  practiced  with  great  zeal  the  whole  divine 
woTAhip  as  it  then  obtained,  and  which,  as  such,  appear- 
ed to  him  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  insbts  with  par- 
ticular urgency  upon  what  is  so  characteristically  Bo- 
miah,  prayers  for  the  dead  offered  through  the  medium 
of  the  mass,  especially  the  adoration  of  the  saints,  among 
whom  he  chiefly  worships  the  patron  saints  of  his  own 
monastery,  and,  most  of  all,  the  service  of  Mary,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  so  important  a  share  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  as  to  say  of  her,  *  How  could  a 
world  which  is  so  full  of  sin  endure  unless  Mary,  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  were  daily  praying  for  \tT{Dt  IHscip, 
CUuutr.  cap.  xiv ;  oomp.  Sermon,  ad  Novif.  iii,  4,  p.  84; 
and  see  also  Trithemius,  IM  Script,  eccL  c  707,  p.  164; 
SpecuL  Exemplar,  Dist,  x,  §  7).  He  no  less  acknowl- 
edges the  existing  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion in  their  whole  extent,  together  with  the  priesthood 
in  its  function  of  mediating  between  God  and  man  f 
bat,  if  he  does  not  attack,  neither  does  he.  defend  or  es- 
tablish any,  while,  in  many  respects,  ho  may  be  said,  by 
his  negative  position,  to  have  not  only  actually  destroy- 
ed the  influence  of  the  Church,  but  really  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  reform.  However  true  it  be  that "  Thomas 
is  not  tHtentionaUy  a  reformer  ...  he  nevertheless  is  a 
reformer, for  he  desired  the  selfsame  objects  bs  Luther;" 
for  the  former,  like  the  latter,  ever3rwhere  insists  upon 
the  Christian  principles  of  spirituality  and  freedom 
which  formed  the  very  basis  of  the  Lutheran  Bcforma- 
tion.  In  the  12th  century  mysticism  was  the  defender 
of  the  Church,  but  not  so  the  practical  mysticism  of  the 
15th  century,  as  exhibited  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,  and  especially  by  Thomas.  By  this  time  the 
tables  had  turned  completely.  The  position  once  occu- 
lted by  scholasticism  was  now  assumed,  in  a  measure, 
by  mysticism,  and  it  became,  though  perhaps  only  cov- 
ertly and  unintentionally,  the  opponent  of  the  Church ; 
it  founded  or  gave  life  to  the  institutions  which  sent 
forth  the  most  influential  precursors — ^the  very  leaders 
of  the  great  German  reform — and  in  many  other  respects 
**  directly  or  indirectly  exercised  a  positive  influence 
upon  the  Reformation.'^  For  did  not  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  labor  in  many  new  ways  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  reforms  of  the  16th  century? 
Who  but  they  afforded  religious  insduction  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  mother  tongue,  and  sought  their  improve- 
ment by  every  means — educated  the  young,  and  circu- 
lated the  Bible?  "And,  inasmuch  as  k  Kempis  also 
belongs  to  that  side,  inasmuch  as  he  is  manifestly  anti- 
scholastical,  gives  prominence  to  the  religious  and  moral 
import  of  the  dog^a,  and  applies  it  almost  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  the  mystical  aiid  ascetical  life,  we  must, 
from  a  regard  for  his  edifying  character,  ascribe  to  him 
a  real,  although  an  indirect  influence  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  creed**  (Ullmann,  ii,  168), 

See  Brewer,  Thomin  h  Kempis  Biofpraphia ;  Ullmann, 
Rrformen  before  the  R^<nimitionj  ii,  114  sq.;  Bfthring, 
Tkamat  a  Kempit  nach  temem  dusseren  u,inneren  Lt" 
km  darge$teUt  (Berlin,  1854, 8vo) ;  Mooren,  Kachri^htm 


iL  Thomas  k  Kempis  (Crefeld,  1855,  l2mo) ;  Boswejrdc, 
Vhndicixe  Kempensesf  J.  Fronteau,  Kempis  Vindicalvs; 
Heser,  Dioptra  Kempensis ;  Th.  Carr^,  Thomas  a  Kempis 
a  seipso  restiiutus ;  Eus.  Amort,  Plena  Informatio  de  statu 
amtroversia  qua  de  auctore  libelli  de  Jmitatione  Christi 
affitatur,  etc;  VeijpntyVerhandelinff  otftr  het  Brooder- 
i^chap  van  G,  Groot  (Leyden,  1856) ;  Scholz,  Dissertatio 
qua  Thoma  a  Kempis  sententia  de  re  Christiana  erponi- 
tur,  etc  (Gromng.  1839) ;  Malou,  Recherches  historiques 
et  critiques  sur  le  veritcdtle  auteur  du  Uvre  de  P Imitation 
de  Jesus  Christ  (Louvain,  1849>— the  most  recent  and 
best  account  of  the  details  of  the  discussion  on  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Imitation  f  Herzog,  Real-EncyldopMie  ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxiv,  302;  Erhard,  Gesch,  des 
yViederaufbliihens,  i,  263 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch,  ii,  4, 
p.  347 ;  Hodgson  (William),  Reformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation (PhiUda.  1867, 12mo),  chap.x;  K«hn,  in  the 
Rev,  Chret,  Aug.  1857 ;  Contemp,  Rev,  Sept.  1866 ;  Metk, 
Quart,  Rev,  Oct.  1856,  p.  642;  Am,  Presb,  Review,  Jan. 
1863,  p.  164 ;  Jahrb,  deutsch,  Theol,  x,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kemu'Sl  [8<?me  Kem'uiT]  (Heb.  Kemuil%  ^Nirp, 
perhaps  helper  o/'(?o<f,  otherwise  assembly  of  God  f  Sept, 
Kapovfi\)f  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor,  and 
father  of  six  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21),  all  unknown  except 
the  last,  Bethuel,  who  was  the  father  of  Laban  and  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  15).  KC  cir.  2090.  As  the  name  of 
Aram,  the  first-bom,  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  commentators  have  most  strangely  conceived  that 
the  Syrians  were  descended  from  him ;  but  Syria  was 
already  peopled  ere  he  was  bom,  Laban  (Gen.  xxviii,  5) 
and  Jacob  (Dcut.  xxvi,  5)  being  both  called  "  Syrians,** 
although  neither  of  them  was  descended  from  Ke rouePs 
son  Aram.  The  misconception  originated  with  the  Scp- 
tuagint,  which  in  this  case  renders  C^K  "^SK,  "fathci 
of  Aram,"  by  varkpa  S^piuv,  "  father  of  the  Svriana.** 
See/ 


2.  Son  of  Shiphtan  and  phylarch  of  Ephraim,  ap- 
pointed commissioner  on  behalf  of  that  tribe  to  partition 
the  Und  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  24).     KC.  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  royal  officers  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  17).     B.C.  1014. 

Ken,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a 
distinguished  nonjuror  di\ine^  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1637.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford.  About 
1666  he  entered  the  Chureh,  and  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Morley,  who  in  1669  secured  for  him  a  prebend 
in  Westminster.  In  1674  he  visited  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  in  1679  was  made  D.D.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  to  the  household  of  the  princess  of 
Orange ;  but  the  strictness  of  his  moral  and  religious 
principles  having  displeased  prince  William,  he  soon  left 
Holland,  and  accompanied  lord  Dartmouth  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  pirates  of  Tangier.  On  the  rec9m- 
mendation  of  the  latter,  he  was,  on  their  return  in  1684, 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  knew  how  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  office  unspotted  in  the  midst  of 
that  monareh*s  licentious  court.  It  is  said  that  once,  as 
the  king  was  on  a  visit  to  Winchester,  Ken  refused  to 
receive  the  favorite,  Eleonora  Gwynn,  into  his  house; 
the  king,  however,  praised  highly  the  dignity  of  the 
prelate's  character  instead  of  resenting  this  refusal, 
and  only  remarked,  *^  Mistress  Gwynn  will  find  other 
lodgings."  In  the  very  same  year  (1684)  Ken  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  During 
the  reign  of  James  II,  when  the  Chureh  of  EngUnd 
seemed  threHtened  with  inroads  from  the  papac}',  bish- 
op Kea  stood  forth  one  of  the  most  zealous  guardians 
of  the  national  Church,  stoutly  opposing  any  attempts 
to  introduce  popery  into  Great  Britain.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, take  an  active  part  in  the  famous  popish  contro- 
versy which  agitated  the  reign  of  king  James  II  so 
briskly,  but  he  was  far  from  being  unmindful  of  the 
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danger,  and  while  others  worked  by  their  pen,  he  as 
actively  hibored  in  the  pulpit,  and  boldly  took  every 
occasion  to  refute  the  erron  of  Romanism ;  nor  did  he 
hesitate,  when  the  danger  of  the  hour  seemed  to  require 
it,  to  set  before  the  royal  court  ita  injurious  and  un- 
manly politics  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Some  have  as- 
serted that  bishop  Ken  was  at  one  time  won  over  to  the 
papal  side,  either  at  this  time  or  later  in  life,  but  against 
this  assertion  speaks  bis  decided  stand  in  1688,  when  he 
protested  energetically  against  the  Edict  of  Tolerance, 
and  his  refusal,  when  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  wab 
strictly  commanded  to  be  read,  by  virtue  of  a  diiipensing 
power  claimed  by  the  king,  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  his  king.  Bishop  Ken  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
who  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  protesting  against 
the  act,  and  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
their  insubordination.  After  the  Revolution,  however, 
he  proved  his  steadfastness  to  his  royal  master  by  his 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  thereby  lost  his  bishopric.  Even  his  polit- 
ical adversaries,  however,  could  not  but  respect  such 
conduct,  and-  queen  Mary,  whose  chaplain  he  had  been, 
provided  for  him  by  pension.  He  retired  to  Longleate, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  there  died,  March  19, 171 1.  Ken  was 
an  eminently  pious  roan,  and  possessed  great  learning 
and  talents.  While  in  the  bishopric  he  published  an 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism  (Lond.  1686,  8vo), 
and  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Bath  and  WeUs  (Lond.  1686, 
12mo,  and  often).  Later  he  composed  a  Manual  of 
Prayers  (Lond.  1712, 12mo)  -.^Exposition  of  the  Creed 
(Lond.  1852,  Timo),  etc.  He  also  wrote  much  poetry, 
which  remains  popular  to  this  day.  His  works  were 
lirst  published  at  London  in  1721,  in  4  vols.  8vo;  also 
Prose  Works  (London,  1838,  8vo).  See  W.  L.  Bowles, 
Ltfe  of  Thomas  Ken  (Lond.  1830-31,  2  vols.8vo) ;  /4/c 
of  Thomas  Ken,  by  a  Layman  (Lond.  1861,  8vo) ;  Haw- 
kins, Z,(/«  of  Ken  (1718);  Duyckinck,  Z,i/e  of  Bishop 
Thomas  Ken  (N. Y.  1869);  Burnet, 6>*m  Times;  Gentle- 
man*s  Magazine,  vol  bcxxiv ;  Stoughton,  Eccfes,  IJist, 
of  the  EngL  Church  of  the  Restoration  (Lond.  1870, 2  vols. 
8vo),  ii,  87,  97,  Ul  sq.,  278,  469;  Darling,  Cydopadia 
Bibiioffraphica,  Ii,  1713;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  s.  v.;  Strickland  (Agnes),  Lives 
of  the  Seven  Bishops  (Lond.  1866, 12mo),  p.  234  sq.  (J. 
ILW.) 

Ke'nan  (1  Chron.  i,  2).    See  Cainan. 

Ke'nath  (Heb,  Kenath',  rjp; possession ;  Sept  Ka- 
vu^\  a  city  of  Gilead,  captured,  with  its  environs,  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Nobah  (apparently  an  associate  or 
relative  of  Jair),  and  aflerwards  called  by  his  name 
(Numb.xxxiii,42;  compare  Judg.viii,  11);  although  in 
the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ii,  23)  the  capture  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  exploits  of  Jair  him- 
self, a  circumstance  that  <nay  aid  to  explain  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  in  the  number  of  villages  ascribed  to 
the  latter.  See  Jair.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast, 
s.  V.)  call  it  Kanatha  (Kava^a),  and  reckon  it  as  a  part 
of  Arabia  (Trachonitis).  It  is  probably  the  Canatha 
(Kdva^a)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v,  15,  and  28)  as  a 
city  of  the  Decapolis  (v,  16),  and  also  by  Joeephus  ( War, 
i,  19, 2)  as  being  situated  in  Cale-Syria.  In  the  time 
of  the  latter  it  was  inhabited  by  Arabians,  wbo  defeated 
the  troops  led  against  them  by  Herod  the  Great.  In 
the  Peutinger  Tables  it  is  placed  on  the  road  leading 
from  Damascus  to  Bostra,  twenty  miles  from  the  latter 
(Reland,  PaL  p.  421).  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  5th  century  (id.  p.  682).  All  these  notices  indicate 
some  locality  in  the  Hauran  (Auranitis)  (He\and,Paltesf. 
p^  681),  where  Burckhardt  found,  two  miles  northeast 
of  Suweidah,  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Kunawat  {Trav, 
in  Syria,  p.  83-6),  doubtless  the  same  mentioned  by  Rev. 
£.  Smith  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii.  Append,  p.  167)  in 
the  Jebel  Hauran  (see  also  SchwarE,  Palest,  p.  223). 
This  situation,  it  is  true,  is  rather  distant  north-easterly 
for  Kenath,  which  lay  not  far  beyond  Jogbehah  (Judg. 
viii,  11),  and  within  the  territory  of  Manasseh  (Numb. 


xxxiii,  89-42),  but  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  in  this 
direction  seem  to  have  been  quite  indefinite.  See  Ma- 
KAssEiT,  East.  The  suggestion  that  Kemnedt  was  Ke- 
nath seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  made  by  Gese- 
nius  in  bis  notes  to  Burckhardt  (A.D.  1828,  p.  505).  An- 
other Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  do  Yeklc's  map  about 
ten  miles  farther  to  the  west.  The  former  place  was 
visited  by  Porter  {Damascus,  ii,  87-115),  who  describes 
it  as  **  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  oak  fbiesta, 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Bashan, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bozrah.  The  ruins,  which  cover 
a  space  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  are  among  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  east  of  the  Jordan.  They 
consist  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  towers,  and  a  hip- 
podrome of  the  Roman  age ;  one  or  two  churches  of  ear- 
ly Christian  times,  and  a  great  number  of  massive  pri- 
vate houses,  with  stone  roofs  and  stone  doors,  which 
were  probably  built  by  the  ancient  Rephaim.  The  city 
waUs  are  in  some  pla<^e8  nearly  perfect  In  front  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  temples  is  a  colossal  head 
of  Ashteroth,  a  deity  which  seems  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped here  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Bashan  was  then  called  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  (Gen.  xiv,  5).  Kunaw&t  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
families  of  Druses,  who  find  a  home  in  the  old  bouses** 
{Handbook  for  Palest,  p.  512  sq. ;  comp.  Ritter,  Pcd,  and 
Syr.  ii,  981-939;  Buckingham,  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  240). 

Ke'naz  (Heb. Kenaz',  t3|5, hunter;  Sept  KtvlZ,  bat 
in  1  Chron.  i,  36  v.  r.  K<^(Q,  the  name  of  three  or  four 
men. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Eliphaz,  Esau*s  fiiBt- 
bom ;  he  became  the  chieftain  of  one  of  the  petty  Edom- 
itbh  tribes  of  Arabia  Petrea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11,  15;  1 
Chron.  i,  36).  KC.  post  1905.  *"  The  descendants  of 
Esau  did  not  settle  within  the  limits  of  Edom.  The  Itu- 
neans  migrated  northward  to  the  borders  of  Damascus; 
Amalek  settled  in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine ;  Teman  went  westward  into  Arabia.  We  are  jus- 
tified, therefore,  in  inferring  that  Kenaz  also  may  have 
led  his  family  and  foUowers  to  a  distance  from  Mount 
Seir.  Vonter  mtdntMia  (Geography  of  Arabia,  ii,4S) 
that  the  tribe  of  Kenaz,  or  Al-Kenaz  with  the  Arabic 
article  prefixed,  are  identical  with  the  Ltekeni  or  Laem 
of  Ptolemy,  a  tribe  dwelling  near  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Geog,  vi,  7),  and  these  he  would  further  iden- 
tify with  the  iEnezes  (properly  w4  ii««A),  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin  in  Arabia.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Hebrew  Koph  may  have  been  changed  into  the 
Arabic  Ain;  m  other  respects  the  names  are  identicaL 
The  iEnezes  cover  the  desert  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Syria,  and  from  Aleppo  on  the  north  to  the  mountains 
of  Nejd  on  the  south.  It  is  said  that  they  can  bring 
into  the  field  10,000  horsemen  and  90,000  camel-riders, 
and  they  are  lords  of  a  district  some  40,000  square  miles 
in  area  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Waha- 
bys,  1  sq. ;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palest,  p.  536 
sq.)*"  (Kitto).     See  Kbkizzitb. 

2.  Successor  of  Pinon,  and  predecessor  of  Teman 
among  the  later  Edomitish  emirs  ("  dukes"),  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Horite  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  42 ;  1  Chron.  i,  53).  KC.  considerably 
ante  1658.     See  Esau. 

3.  The  younger  brother  of  Caleb  and  father  of  0th- 
niel  (afterwards  judge),  who  married  Caleb's  daughter 
(Josh.  XV,  17 ;  Judg.  i,  13) ;  he  had  also  another  son,  Se- 
raiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  13).  RC.  post  1698.  On  account 
of  this  double  relationship  Ckleb  is  sometimes  called  a 
KENEzrrE  (Numb,  xxxiii,  12;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 14),  whence 
some  have  maintained  that  he  was  the  son  rather  than 
brother  of  Kenaz. 

4.  Son  of  Elah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jeplnmneh  (1  Chron.  iv,  15,  where  the  margin  under- 
stands **  even  Kenaz,"  tsp^,  as  a  proper  name.  Uknaz). 
KC  post  161& 
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Kendal,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  nainisterf  was 
bom  at  Sherburne,  Man^  July  11, 1758,  of  humble  par- 
entage. Young  Kendal  labored  bard  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  ministry.  When  about  ready  to  go  to 
college  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  entered  the 
army.  He  finaUy  went  to  Cambridge  University  when 
lib  years  old,  and  graduated  in  1782;  studied  theology 
under  the  shadow  of  the  same  institution,  and  settled 
over  the  Congregational  Church  at  Weston,  Mass.,  as 
an  ordained  pastor,  Nov.  5, 1783.  In  1806  Yale  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Mr.  KendaL  He  died 
Feb.  15, 1814.  He  published  many  of  his  Sermom  (from 
1793-1818).  Dr.  Kendal  ""stood  high  among  the  clergy 
of  his  day,  and  was  ...  an  acceptable  preacher."  Of 
his  religious  opinions,  Dr.  James  Kendal  says  (in  Sprague, 
AtmaU,vin,  180), "he  was  classed  with  those  who  are 
denominated "  liberal,*  and  wa8  probably  an  Arian,  though 
I  think  he  was  little  disposed  either  to  converse  or  to 
preach  on  controversial  subjects." 

Kendal),  George  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  Cal^inis- 
tic  divine,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  prebend  of  Exeter  and  rector  of  Blisland, 
Cornwall,  at  the  Restoration,  wh^,  on  account  of  non- 
conformity, he  was  ejected.  He  died  in  1663.  He  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  an  able  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic 
faith,  entitled  Vmdication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Predettinct- 
Horn  (Lond.  1653,  foL).  Another  noted  work  is  his  reply 
to  John  Goodwin,  i>;/<mre  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Perge^ 
rerance  of  the  8aints  (1654,  foL).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  A  mer,  and  EngL  A  uihors^  ii,  s.  v. 

Kendall,  George  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1815,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1845  he 
joined  the  Southern  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
about  1858,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia  after  the  war,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  return  to  the  Northern  Church.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clark  at  Murfreesbor- 
ough,  Tenn.,  and  continued  to  labor  as  a  missionary 
among  his  people  until  the  organization  of  this  Confer- 
ence, when  he  was  received  on  trial  and  appointed  to 
CUyton  Circiut.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  Clark 
('hapel,  Atlanta,  and  in  1869  and  1870  to  White  Water 
Circuit.  He  died  there  April  1 2, 187 1.  His  dying  words, 
^  The  gates  are  open  and  I  must  go,^  give  assurance  that 
he  passed  away  as  one  of  the  fathers,  after  a  useful  and 
happy  life,  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God. — Minmies  of  Conferences,  1871,  p.  278. 

Kendall,  John,  a  prominent  Quaker,  was  bom  in 
Colchester,  England,  in  1726 ;  entered  the  ministry  when 
21  years  old,  and  in  1750  accompanied  Daniel  Stanton 
on  a  religious  visit  through  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  active  in  the  work  for  over  sixty  years, 
and  encouraged  many  ^  to  the  exercise  both  of  civil  and 
religious  duties*'*  He  died  Jan.  27, 1815.— Janney,  //ist, 
of  the  Friend$y  iv,  44  sq. 

Kendxick,  Bennett,  an  early  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,ya. ;  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1789;  was  stationed  at  Wilming- 
ton in  1802;  at  Charleston  in  1806-4;  at  Columbia  in 
1805;  presiding  elder  on  Camden  District  in  1807,  and 
died  April  5  of  that  year.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
given,  but  he  died  yotmg.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
gravity,  piety,  and  intelligence,  and  was  a  studious  and 
skiHhl  preacher  of  the  Word.  His  ministry  was  very 
useful,  and  his  early  death  was  a  loss  to  his  Conference 
and  tlMe  Church.— Jfw.  of  Conferences,  i,  156.    (G.  L.  T.) 

Kendrick,  Clark,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6, 1775.  After  teaching  school  for 
a  time,  he  finally  turned  his  attention  to  preaching,  and 
liecame  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Poultney,  Yt., 
where  he  was  ordained.  May  20, 1802.  He  had  in  1810 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Vermont  Association, 
of  which  he  remained  a  member  all  his  life.  He  also 
made  several  missionary  tours,  aside  from  his  regular 


pastoral  duties.  Mr.  Kendrick  had  early  interested  him* 
self  in  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  when,  in  1818, 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of 
Missions  was  established,  he  immediately  advocated  an 
auxiliary  in  his  own  state,  and  it  was  formed.  He 
was  elected  first  vice-president,  and  in  1817  became  its 
corresponding  secretary,  which  oflice  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  1819  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  from  the  Middlebury  College.  He  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  afterwards  appointed  agent.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  co-operated  with  the  Baptists  of  Central  and 
Western  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  Bladison  Univers- 
ity, Hamilton.  He  died  Feb.  29,  1824.  Mr.  Kendrick 
pobhshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain  Dealing  icith  the  Pe- 
do-Baptists,  etc,  and  some  occasional  Sermons. — Spmgue, 
Ann€Us,yi,S79, 

Kendrick,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  note,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  22,  lis  4, 
His  early  education  was  limited,  and  he  was  at  first  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Having  joined  the  Bap* 
tist  Church  in  1798,  he  felt  called  to  preach,  and,  after 
studying  with  that  view,  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  He  supplied  for  about  a  year  the  Baptist  society 
in  Bellingham,Mas8.:  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  LansingburghjN.Y.,  in  Aug.,  1805;  and  from  thence 
removed  in  1810  to  Middlebury,  Vt,  In  1817  he  became 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  professor  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy 
in  Madison  University,  N.  Y.,  with  which  institution  he 
remained  connected  until  his  death,  Sept.  11, 1848.  In 
1823  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown  Univerpity,  and  iu 
1825  one  of  the  overseers  of  Hamilton  OtUege.  Dr. 
Kendrick  published  two  or  three  occasional  Sermons, 
See  Sprague,  Annais,  vi,  482;  Appleton,  American  Ctf' 
dopadia,  x,  185. 

Ken'ezite  (Numb,  xxxii,  12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 14).    See 

KE3CIZZ1TK. 

Ken'ite  [some  Ke'nite']  Cpt?,  Keym',  pr^b.  from 
"j^p,  to  work  in  iron.  Gen.  xv,  19 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  21 ; 
Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11, 17;  v,  24;  1  Sam.  xv,  6;  xxx,  29; 
written  also  "^S]?,  Keni',  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10 ;  and  plural, 
S'^pp,  Kvnm',  1  Chron.  ii,  55 ;  Sept  Kf vaioi.  Gen.  xv, 
19;  Kivaioc*  Numb,  xxiv,  21;  Judg.  iv,  11, 17;  Kii^mor, 
1  Chron.  ii,  55 ;  Kivaloc,  Judg.  i,  16 ;  v.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
Kivi  V.  r.  K<vi^i,  I  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  Vulg.  C»- 
iMst,  Gen.  XV,  19 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  55 ;  CimrtLs,  Numb,  xxiv, 
21 ;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11, 17 ;  v,  24;  1  Sam.  xv,  6 ;  Cent,  1 
Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  Auth.  Vers;  "Kenites,"  Gen. 
XV,  19 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  21 ;  Judg.  iv,  1 1 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  6 ; 
xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29;  1  Chron.  ii,  65;  "Kenite,"  Judg.  i, 
16;  iv,17;  v,24;  sometimes  written  •|7)i,A'a'ywi, Numb, 
xxiv,  22,  Septuag.  rotraia  rCTvot/pyioc,  Vulg.  On,  Auth. 
Vers.  ^'Kenite;  Judg.  iv,  11,  last  clause,  Sept.  Kiva, 
Vulg.  CiMei,  Auth. Vers.  **  Kenites*^,  a  collective  name  for 
a  tribe  of  people  who  originally  inhabited  the  rocky  and 
desert  region  lying  between  Southern  Palestine  and  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  adjoining — and  even  partly  inter- 
mingling with  —  the  Araalf  kites  (Numb,  xxiv,  21 ;  I 
Sam.  XV,  6).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  they  possessed  a 
part  of  that  country  which  the  Lord  promised  to  him 
(Gen.  XV,  19),  and  which  extended  from  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates  (verse  18).  At  the  Exodus  the  Kenites  pas- 
XxxkA  their  flocks  round  Sinai  and  Horeb.  Jethro,  BIo- 
ses*s  father-in-law,  was  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i,  16) ;  and  it 
was  when  Moses  kept  his  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Ho- 
reb that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush 
(Exod.  iii,  1,  2).  Now  Jethro  is  said  to  have  been 
"priest  of  Midian**  (ver.  1),  and  a  "Midianite**  (Numb. 
X,  29) ;  hence  we  conclude  that  the  Midianites  and  Ke- 
nites were  identical.  It  sermj*,  however,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  tribes  of  Midianites,  one  descended 
from  Abraham's  son  by  Kctt  rah  (Gen.  xxv,  2),  and  the 
other  an  rider  Arabian  tribe.    See  MmiAiciTB.     If  this 
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bt  80,  thea  the  Kenites  were  the  older  tribe.  They 
were  nomads,  and  roamed  over  the  country  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  This  region  agrees  well 
with  the  prophetic  description  of  Balaam:  '*And  he 
looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  CjJ^,  hen,  alluding  to 
their  name)  in  a  rock"  (Numb,  xxiv,  21).  The  wild 
and  rocky  mountains  along  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
of  Arabah,  and  on  both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
were  the  home  of  the  Kenites.  The  connection  of  Mo- 
ses with  the  Kenites,  and  the  friendship  shown  by  that 
tribe  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, had  an  important  influence  upon  their  after  his- 
tory. MosGS  invited  Jethro  to  accompany  him  to  Pal- 
estine ;  he  declined  (Numb,  x,  29-32),  but  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  afterwards  jomed  the  Israelites,  and  had  as- 
signed to  them  a  region  on  the  southern  border  of  Ju- 
dah,  such  as  fitted  a  nomad  people  (Judg.  i,  16).  There 
they  had  the  Israelites  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Amalek- 
ites  on  the  other,  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  Persia  at  the  present  day.  One 
family  of  them,  separating  themselves  from  their  breth- 
ren in  the  south,  migrated  away  to  Northern  Palestine, 
and  pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  oak-trees  on  the 
upland  grassy  plains  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Judg.  iv,  11, 
.where  we  should  translate :  **  And  Heber  the  Kenite  bad 
severed  himself  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitched,"  etc).  It  was  here 
that  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  their  chief,  slew  Sisera, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  her  tent  (verse  17-21).  It 
woidd  appear  from  the  narrative  that  while  the  Kenites 
preserved  their  old  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Israel- 
ites, they  were  also  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Israel 
—with  the  Canaanites  in  the  north  and  the  Amalckites 
in  the  south.  When  Saul  marehed  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  he  warned  the  Kenites  to  separate  themseives 
from  them,  for,  he  said,  "Ye  showed  kindness  to  all  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  came  up  out  of  Eg2rpt'*  (1 
Sam.  XV,  6).  The  Kenites  still  retained  their  posses- 
sions in*the  south  of  Judah  during  the  time  of  David, 
who  made  a  similar  exemption  in  their  case  in  his  feign- 
ed attack  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  compare  xxx,  20),  but  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  in  Scripture  history.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  look  for  a  literal  **  fulfilment**  of  the  sen- 
tence of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  22),  we  shall  best  find  it 
in  the  accounts  of  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  under 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  Kenite  Rechabites  were  so  far 
"wasted"  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria  as  to  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  be  sure  nothing  short  of  actual 
extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the  Des- 
ert, Whether  "Asshur  carried  them  away  captive" 
with  the  other  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  at 
least  probable. 

Josephus  gives  the  name  K«v«ri^«c  (*^  ^'  v,  5,  4) ; 
but  in  his  notice  of  Saul's  expedition  (vi,  7,  3)  he  has 
TO  tC*v  SiKifurwv  f^voc—the  form  in  which  he  else- 
where gives  that  of  the  Shechemites.  In  the  Targums, 
instead  of  Kenites  we  find  Shalmai  ('^fi^'ob^r),  and  the 
Talmudists  generally  represent  them  as  an  Arabian 
tribe  (Lightfoot,  Opera,  ii,  429;  Reland,  PcUtest.  p.  140). 
Tlie  same  name  is  introduced  in  the  SamariuVers.  be- 
fore "  the  Kenite"  in  Gen.  xv,  19  only.  Procopius  de- 
scribes the  Kenites  as  holding  the  country  about  Petra 
and  Cades  (Kadesh),  and  bordering  on  the  Amalekites 
(ad  Gen.  xv ;  see  Reland,  p.  81).  The  name  has  long 
since  disappeared,  but  probably  the  old  Kenites  are  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  nomad  tribes  that  still  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine.  The 
name  of  Ba-Kain  (abbreviated  from  Bene  d-Kain)  is 
mentioned  by  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i,  337,  note)  as  borne  in 
comparatively  modem  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
desert ;  but  little  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such 
similarity  in  names. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people,  ex- 


emplifying most  completely  their  characteristiot— their 
Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of  civilization,  tfaeir 
fierce  determination,  their  attachment  to  Israel,  together 
with  a  peculiar  semi-monastic  austerity  not  obscrmable 
in  their  earlier  proceedings — is  to  be  found  in  the  sect 
of  the  Rechabites,  instituted  by  Rechab,  or  Jonadab  his 
son,  who  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  later  histoiy.  See  RacHAinTB.  The 
founder  of  this  sub-family  appears  to  have  been  a  cer- 
tain Hammath  (AutluYers. "  Uemath"),  and  a  singular 
testimony  is  furnished  to  the  connection  which  existed 
between  this  tribe  of  Midianitish  wanderers  and  the  na- 
tion of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that  their  name  and  descent 
are  actually  included  in  the  genealogies  of  the  great 
house  of  Judah  (1  Chnm.  ii,  55).  It  appears  that,  what- 
ever was  the  general  condition  of  the  Midianites,  the 
tribe  of  the  Kenites  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  in  the  time  of  Jethro  [see  Hobab]  ;  and  that  those 
families  which  settled  in  Palestine  did  not  afterwards 
lose  that  knowledge,  but  increased  it.  is  clear  from  the 
passages  which  have  been  cited.  See  HengstenberK, 
Bileam,  p.  192  sq. ;  Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  218 ;  Kwald, 
Gesch.  deY  K.  Israel,  i,  337;  ii,  31;  Ritter,  Erdkmde, 
XV,  135-138;  also  the  monographs  of  A.  Murray, 
Comm,  de  Kinais  (Hamb.  1718) ;  A.  G.  Keneig,  BUk^ 
hisi.  AbhandL  v.  d,  Kenitern  (CbemniU,  1798).     See 

MlDIAMlTB. 

Ken'lzzite  (Heb.  "^Sl?,  Kenizzi',  patronymic  from 
Kknaz),  the  appellation  of  two  races  or  families. 

1.  (Sept,  KfV(C«Toi,Vulg.  Cenezai,  Auth.Ver8.  "Ke- 
nizzites.")  Dr.  Wells  suggests  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Kenaz  {Gtogr,  i,  169).  Mr.  Forster  adopts 
this  view  {Geography  of  Arabia,  ii,  43),  but  it  is  clearly 
at  variance  with  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
words  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  were :  "Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  thw  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  the  Kenites, 
and  the  Kenizzites,**  etc,  plainly  implying  that  these 
tribes  then  occupied  the  laud,  whereas  Kenaz,  the  grand- 
son of  Esau,  was  not  bora  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Kenizzites  were  thus  noticed.  Forster's  idea  that 
the  promise  to  Abraham  was  proleptical  cannot  be  en- 
tertained. Nothing  further  is  known  of  their  origin, 
which  was  probably  kindred  with  that  of  the  other  tribes 
enumerated  in  the  same  connection.  As  the  name  sig- 
nifies hunter,  it  may  possibly  be  a  general  designation  of 
some  nomade  tribe.  The  sacred  writer  gives  no  inform 
mation  as  to  what  part  of  the  country  they  inhabited, 
but,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan who  were  actually  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  iii,  8;  Josh,  iii,  10;  Judg.  iii,  5),  we  may  infer 
that  the  Kenizzites  dwelt  beyond  the  borders  of  those 
tribes.  The  whole  cotmtiy  from  Eg3rpt  to  the  Euphra- 
tes was  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18) ;  the  coun- 
try divided  by  lot  among  the  twelve  tribes  extended 
only  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  consequently  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  **  land  of  promise"  did  not  then 
become  "  the  hmd  of  possession,"  and,  indeed,  never  was 
occupied  by  the  Israelites,  though  the  conquests  of  Da- 
vid probably  extended  over  it.  Bochart  supposes  that 
the  Kenizzites  had  become  extinct  between  the  times 
of  Abraham  and  Joshua.  It  is  more  probable  that  they 
inhabited  some  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  con- 
fines of  Syria  to  which  the  expeditions  of  Joshua  did 
not  resch  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  307).  This  is  the 
view  of  the  Talmudists,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  quota- 
tion from  their  writings  given  by  Lightfoot  {Opera, 
ii,  429). 

2.  (Sept  Kivf^aioc,but  ftaKex*optopivoc  in  Nnmb.t 
Vulg.  Ceneztewt,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Kenezite.")  An  epithet 
applied  to  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Numb,  xxxii, 
12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6,  14) ;  probably  designating  his  twofold 
reUtionship  with  Kenaz,  2  (see  further  in  Ritter's  Erd" 
kunde,  xv,  138).  "  Ewald  maintains  that  Caleb  really  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  the  Kenizzites,  and  was  an  adopt- 
ed Israelite  (/«r.  Gtech,  i,  298).    PioC  Stanley  {Lecturet 
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im  Jewish  Church,  i,  260)  holds  the  same  view,  and  re- 
gnda  Caleb  as  of  Jdumaan  origin,  and  descended  from 
Keoas,  Esau's  gnmdson.  Bat  a  careful  study  of  sacred 
history  prores  that  the  Edomites  and  Israelites  had 
many  names  in  common ;  and  the  patronjrmic  Kenizzite 
is  derived  from  an  ancestor  called  Kemu,  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  i,  18,  and  who  was  perhaps  Caleb's 
grandfather.'*    See  Calkb. 

Kennaday,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York  Nov.  8, 1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a  printer, 
devoting  even  then,  however,  his  leisure,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  converted,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heroan  Bangs,  in  the  John 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  was  licensed  to  ex- 
hort the  year  following;  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence in  1823 ;  was  stationed  on  Kingston  Circuit  in  1823 ; 
l«2o,  Bloomingburgh  Circuit;  1826,  transferred  to  Phil- 
adelphia Conference,  and  appointed  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  1828-29,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
1830-31,  Wilmington,  DeL ;  1832,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  in 
1838,  retransferred  to  New  York  Conference,  and  sta- 
tioned in  Brooklyn ;  1835-36,  preacher  in  charge  of  New 
York  East  Circuit,  embracing  all  the  churches  east  of 
Broadway;  1837-38,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  1839,  retrans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  stationed  at  Union  Church,  Philadelphia ; 
1841-42,  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia ;  1843-44,  second 
time  to  Wilmington,  DeL ;  at  the  close  of  his  pastoral 
term  the  Church  was  divided  peacefully,  and  a  new 
Church  organized,  called  Sl  Paul's,  and  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing yean  Dr.  Kennaday  was  its  pastor;  1847-48, 
again  pastor  of  Union  Church,  PhiUdelphia ;  1849,  Naz- 
areth Church,  in  that  city ;  1850,  transferred  to  New 
York  East  Conference,  and  that  and  the  following  year 
was  pastor  of  Pacific  Street  Church,  Brooklyn ;  1852-63, 
returned  to  Washington^treet  Church ;  1854-55,  First 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  1866-57,  second  time  to  Pa- 
cific Street  Church,  Brooklyn ;  1858-59,  third  time  to 
Washington  Street  Church,  Brooklyn;  1860-61,  reap- 
pointed to  First  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  1862^  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Long  Island  District,  which  office  he  was  admin- 
istering at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  noticeable  fact 
of  this  record  is  the  number  of  times  Dr.  Kennaday  was 
returned  as  pastor  to  churches  that  he  had  previously 
served.  Of  the  forty  years  of  his  ministerial  life,  twenty- 
two  jrears,  or  more  than  half,  were  spent  in  five  church- 
es. No  fact  better  attests  his  long-continued  popularity 
and  his  power  of  winning  the  aifections  of  the  people. 
**  As  a  Christian  pastor,"  says  bishop  Janes, "  Dr.  Ken- 
naday was  eminent  in  hb  gifts,  in  his  attainments,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  his  saoed  calling,  and  in  the  seals 
God  gave  to  his  ministry.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  clear; 
in  the  statement  of  his  subject,  abundant  and  most  felic- 
itous in  his  illustrations,  and  pathetic  and  impressive  in 
his  applications.  His  oratory  was  of  a  high  order.  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  pulpit,  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  manners, 
the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of  his  conversational  pow- 
ers, the  tenderness  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  afflicted  and  needy  .  .  .  made 
him  a  greatly  beloved  pastor."  He  died  Nov.  13, 1868. 
—Conference  Minutes,  1864,  p.  89.     (J.  H.W.) 

Kemiedy,  B.  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bolton,Yt.,  Aug.  16, 1808 ;  was  converted  in 
1842;  served  the  Church  faithfully  as  a  local  preacher 
until  1860,  when  he  joined  the  Erie  Annual  Conference, 
and  filled  with  great  success  the  pulpits  at  Bainbridge, 
Mayfield,  Bedford,  Twinsburgh,  and  Hudson  successive- 
ly. HediedatHudson,Ohio,Nov.30,1869.  The  chief 
elements  of  Kennedy's  power  with  the  people  were  puri- 
ty of  life,  cheerfulness,  broad  Christian  sympathies  for 
faOen  humanity,  and  strong  convictions  of  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Jesus  and  his  Gospel.  He  sustained  a  high 
position  among  the  brethren  of  his  Conference. — Chris- 
tim  Advocate  (N.  Y.),  1870, 


Kennedy,  James,  a  Scotch  prelate,  grandson,  by 
his  mother,  of  Robert  HI  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1405  (?). 
After  studying  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent 
to  finish  hU  education,  entered  the  Church,  and  as  early 
as  in  1437  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  1440  ex- 
changed for  the  more  important  see  of  St.  Andrew.  He 
next  made  a  journey  to  Florence,  to  lay  before  pope  Eu- 
genius  lY  the  plan  of  the  reforms  he  intended  introduc- 
ing in  the  administration  of  bis  diocese.  On  his  return 
(1444)  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  as  such  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Pained  at  wit^ 
nessing  the  discords  which  marked  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  H,  he  again  applied  to  the  pope  for  ad- 
vice ;  but  the  latter*s  intervention,  which  he  thought 
would  restore  peace,  did  not  have  this  result.  During 
the  minority  of  James  III  he  sat  in  the  council  of  the 
regency,  and,  according  to  Buchanan,  used  his  influence 
there  for  the  public  good.  He  died  at  St.  Andrew,  May 
10, 1466.  Kennedy  founded  and  endowed  the  college 
of  San  Salvador,  which  afterwards  became  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew.  H^  is  reputed  to  have  written  a 
work  entitled  Monita  Poliiica,  and  also  a  history  of  his 
times,  both  of  which  are  probably  lost.  See  Mackenzie, 
Lives  f  Crawford,  Lives  o/ Statesmen ;  Buchanan,  History 
of  Scotland;  Chambers,  Illustrious  Scotsmen  f  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxvii,  560.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kennedy,  John,  an  English  divine,  who  flourished  , 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (he  died  about 
1770),  rector  of  Bradley,  Derbyshire,  is  noted  for  his 
works  on  Scripture  chronology,  of  which  the  following 
are  best  known :  Complete  System  of  A  stronondcal  Chro- 
ndogjf  utfolding  the  Scriptures  (London,  1762, 4to) :  this 
work  Kennedy  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  the  dedica- 
tion was  composed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson : — Explana" 
tim  and  Proof  of  diko  (1774,  8vo),  addressed  to  James 
Ferguson.— Mibone,  Dictionary  of  English  and  Ameru- 
can  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Kennedy,  Samuel,  M.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Scotland  in  1720,  and  educated  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  On  coming  to  America  he 
was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
licensed  by  them  in  1750.  The  following  year  he  was 
ordained,  and  installed  over  the  congregations  of  Bask- 
ing Ridge,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  principal  of  a  clas- 
sical school  which  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  In 
1760  he  rendered  his  name  conspicuous  in  behalf  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  by  his  connection  with  the  ludi- 
crous proclamation, "  Eighteen  Presb,  Minis,  for  a  groat,''* 
He  was  not  only  a  minister  and  a  teacher,  but  a  physi- 
cian, and  practiced  medicine  with  no  small  reputation 
in  his  own  congregation.  He  died  August  31, 1787. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  175. 

Kennedy, 'William  Megee,  an  early  Methodist 
minister,  was  bom  in  1783,  in  that  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  was  ceded  to  Tennessee  in  1790.  He  lived 
some  years  in  South  Carolina,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Bullock  County,  Ga.  In  1803  he  was  brought  into  the 
Church  under  the  ministry  of  Hope  Hull ;  joined  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  and  filled  its  most 
important  appointments  for  more  than  thirty  years,  half 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  In  1839  he  was  stmck 
with  apoplexy,  and  was  consequently  returned  as  super- 
annuate, but  he  still  continued  to  labor  until  his  death 
in  1840.  He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  noblest  men 
of  Southern  Methodism.  Kennedy  had  a  peculiarly 
well-balanced  mind.  His  counsel  was  pmdent  and  sa- 
gacious; he  formed  his  Qpinions  deliberately,  and  such 
was  his  discretion  that,  in  the  various  responsible  rela- 
tions he  sustained  to  the  Church,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  single  instance  of  rashness  could  be  justly 
charged  upon  him.  His  piety  unaffected,  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  affectionate,  his  preaching  faithful,  ear- 
nest, and  successful,  he  was  a  very  popular  preacher. 
He  was  successivelv  at  Charleston  (in  1809, 1810, 1820, 
1821, 1834,  and  1835),  Camden  (1818),  Wilmington,  N. 
C  (1819),  Augusta,  (ia.  (1826-27),  Columbia,  S.  C.  (1828- 
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29, 188^-37).  See  Summers,  SkHche$,  p.  181 ;  Stevens, 
HiHory  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iv,  206.     (J.  L.  S.) 

KennedyiWilliam  Sloane,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister (N.  S.),  was  bom  in  Muncy,  Pa.,  Jane  8, 1822 ;  grad- 
uated at  Western  Reserve  College  in  1846 ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Cleveland  Presbytery  in  1848,  and  soon  after  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bucks- 
ville,  Ohio.  Here  he  labored  earnestly  for  four  years. 
In  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he 
ministered  with  great  success  until  his  removal  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1859.  His  work  there  seemed  to  promise  well, 
his  congregations  increased,  and  his  influence  was  strong ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1860  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
for  fourteen  months  he  struggled  against  disease,  preach- 
ing even  the  Sabbath  before  his  death.  He  died  July 
30, 1861.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  profound  theo- 
logian, and  an  instructive  and  impressive  preacher.  He 
wrote  Mesaiank  Prophecies: — a  History  of  the  Plan  of 
Union:— Life  of  Christ;  and  Sacred  Analogies.— WH- 
son,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862. 

Kennerly,  Phiup,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Oct,  18, 1769 ;  converted 
in  1786 ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1804 ;  and 
in  1806,  on  account  of  ulcerated  throat,  located  and  set- 
tled in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.  In  June,  1821,  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy  in  the  Kentucky  Conference,  but  died  on 
the  6th  of  the  ensuing  October.  ♦*  Bnt  his  work  was 
done,  his  temporalities  well  adjusted,  his  slaves  emanci- 
pated, and  his  sun  went  down  without  a  cloud."  During 
his  long  location  his  labors  were  "■  very  extensive  and 
useful**  **  He  was  a  good  preacher,  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ.** — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  899. 

Kennet,  Basil,  an  English  divine  of  note,  younger 
brother  of  the  following,  was  bom  Oct.  21, 1674,  at  Post- 
ling,  in  Kent ;  entered  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford, 
in  1690;  took  the  ma8ter*s  degree  in  1696,  and  the  year 
fallowing  entered  the  ministry.  In  1706  be  was,  by  the 
interest  of  his  brother,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  papists,  and  was  in 
danger  of  the  Inquisition.  This  establishment  of  a 
Church  of  England  chaplain  was  a  new  thing;  and  the 
Italians  were  so  jealous  of  the  Northern  heresy  that,  to 
give  as  little  offence  as  possible,  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  the  utmost  privacy  and  caution.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  great  offence  was  taken  at  it, 
and  complaints  were  immediately  sent  to  Florence  and 
Kome,  when  both  the  pope  tuid  the  court  of  Inquisition 
declared  their  resolution  to  expel  heresy  and  the  public 
leacher  of  it  from  the  confines  of  the  holy  see,  and  se- 
cret orders  were  given  to  apprehend  and  hurry  him 
away  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  some  other  religious  prison, 
to  iMiry  him  alive,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him  in  the 
severest  manner.  Upon  notice  of  this  design.  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  English  envoy  at  Florence,  interposed  his  of- 
fices at  that  court,  where  he  could  obtain  no  other  an- 
swer but  that "  he  might  send  for  the  English  preacher, 
and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as  his  domestic  chap- 
lain ;  otherwise,  if  he  presumed  to  continue  at  Leghorn, 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  it,  for,  in  those  matters 
of  religion,  the  court  of  Inquisition  was  superior  to  all 
civil  powers.**  When  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  was  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  he 
sent  a  menacing  letter  by  her  majesty's  command,  and 
the  chaplain  was  permitted  to  continue  to  officiate  in 
safety  (Life  of  Bishop  Kennet,  p.  53  sq.).  In  1718  Ken- 
net's  failing  health  obliged  him  to  quit  Leghorn,  and  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  to  be  elected  only  the  year  fullow- 
ing  president  of  his  college.  He  died,  however,  shortly 
after,  either  towards  the  close  of  1714  or  the  opening  of 
1715.  He  wrote  in  the  theological  department  an  A>po- 
sition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed:— Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms, 
in  verse  (170<6, 8vo) ;  and  published  shortly  before  his 
death  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  several  Occasions  (Lond. 
1716, 8vo).  He  ahm  (nmished  English  transUtions  of, 
1.  PuffendorTs  Imw  <f  Nature  and  Nations:— %  Pla- 


cette*8  Christian  Casuist  :—S,  6odean*s  Pastoral  Instrue" 
tions : — 4.  Pascal*s  Thoughts  on  Religion,  to  which  be  pre> 
fixed  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those  thoughts 
were  delivered  by  the  author:— 6.  Balzac's  Arist^jpus, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings : — 6.  The  Mar- 
riage of  Thames  and  Isis,  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Mr.  Cam- 
den. Dr.  Basil  Kennet  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  amia- 
ble man,  of  exemplary  integrity,  generosity,  and  mod- 
esty. See  Allibone,  Diet.  EfigL  and  A  mer.  A  tUhors,  s.  v. ; 
Gen.  Dictionary ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  vi,  438.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Kennet,  WMte,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prdate 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Dover  Aug.  10, 1660.  He  stud- 
ied at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  while  there  at^ 
tracted  attention  by  publishing  in  1680  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Whig  party,  entitled  Letter  from  a  Student 
at  Oxford  to  a  Friend  m  the  Country,  in  Vindication  of 
his  Majesty,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  University. 
Through  the  influence  of  sir  William  Gl^'nne  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Ambroeden,  Oxfordshire,  in  1684,  and 
obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Peterborough,  bat 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  vioe-priocipal  of 
Edmund  Hall,  the  college  to  which  Heame  belonged. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  concessions  in  1688, 
and  was  of  the  number  in  the  Oxford  diocese  who  re- 
fused to  read  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  subsequently  (1700)  resigned  Ambrosden,  and  settled 
in  London  as  minister  of  St.  Botolph^s,  Aldgate,  where 
he  became  a  veiy  popular  preacher.  He  was  made  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1701,  and  in  1707 
dean  of  Peterborough,  and  finally,  in  1718,  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  died  Dec  19, 1728.  Bishop  Kennet 
was  a  man,  as  his  biographer  says,  *'of  incredible  dili- 
gence and  application,  not  only  in  his  youth,  but  to  the 
very  last,  the  whole  disposal  of  himself  being  to  perpet- 
ual industry  and  service,  his  chiefest  recreation  being 
variety  of  employment.**  His  published  works  are,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer's  istatement,  fifty-seven  in 
number,  including  several  single  sermons  and  small 
tracts;  but  perhaps  not  a  less  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
defatigable industry  ascribed  to  him  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
manuscript  collections,  mostly  in  his  own  hand,  now  in 
the  Ltosdowne  department  of  the  British  Museum  li- 
brary of  Manuscripts,  where  from  No.  936  to  1042  are 
all  his,  and  most  of  them  containing  matter  not  incor- 
porated in  any  of  his  printed  works.  The  principal 
among  the  latter  are :  Parochial  A  ntigmities  attempted  in 
the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  etc  (Oxford,  1696, 
4to;  1818,  4to)  z—Ecdesiast.  Synods,  etc,  of  the  Church 
of  England  vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations,  etc 
(Lond.  1701, 8vo) : — A  n  occasional  Jjctter  on  the  Subfect 
of  English  Convocations  (\jnnd.  1701,  8vo),  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  letters  and  sermons : — Monitums  and 
A  dvices  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Peter^ 
borough,  etc  (London,  1720,  4to) :  —  On  Lay  fmpro' 
priations  (see  below): — Complete  History  of  England 
(Lond.  1719,  8  vols.  foL),  etc  Bishop  Kennet,  in  1718, 
had  made  a  large  collection  of  books,  maps,  etc,  with 
intent  to  write  A  full  History  of  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  the  English  A  merican  Colonies,  but,  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  plan  was  never  execu- 
ted. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bisltop  failed  to  carry 
out  the  project;  to  judge  from  vol  iii  of  the  History  of 
England  which  he  prepared,  the  contribution  would 
have  been  valuable  to  American  Church  history.  In 
1860,  S.  F.  Wood  and  E<U  Baddeley  published  from  bish- 
op Kennet's  MSS.  his  Lay  Imf.ropriations  (Lond.  12mo). 
See  William  Newton,  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  White 
Kennet  (London,  1780,  8vo) ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses, 
voL  ii ;  Chalmers,  Gen,  Biog,  Dictionary ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxvii,  663;  English  Cydopadia;  Alli- 
bone, Diet.  ofEngL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Kenney,  Pabdon  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  6, 1810.  He 
embraced  religion  at  the  tender  sge  of  seven,  bat  grad- 
ually became  indifferent  to  its  personal  enjoyment  until 
his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  the  di- 
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Tine  favor.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1830;  entered 
Wilbraham  Academy,  and  in  1832  Middletown  Univers- 
ity. In  1833  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  appointed  to  Thompson  Circuit;  1834,  Hebron; 
1836,  East  Windsor;  1836,  Mystic;  1887,  North  Noi> 
wich ;  1838-39,  Chicopee  Falls ;  1840-41,  Willimantic ; 
1842,  located;  1844,  readmitted  and  sent  to  Manchester; 
1815-46,  Mystic  Bridge;  1847,  Westerly  Mission ;  1848, 
Falmouth ;  1849,  East  Harwich ;  1850-51,  Provincetown 
Centre;  1862-55,  Sandwich  District;  1856-57,  North 
Manchester;  185^-59,  Sufford  Springs;  1860-61,  Allen 
Street,  New  Bedford ;  1862-66,  Sandwich  District;  1866 
-68,  New  London  Dbtrict  In  1869  he  removed  to  Ne- 
braska City,  Neb.,  and  started  a  school,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  a  Conference  Seminary,  but  died 
shortly  after,  Nov.  1 1, 1869.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  em- 
inently practical,  lucid,  fervent,  and  spiritual,  and  his 
labors  were  attended  with  success.  As  a  presiding  el- 
der, his  executive  ability  gave  general  satisfaction. — 
Minutes  of  Coi^ermets,  1871,  p.  72. 

Kenoioott,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholars,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Totness,  in  Devonshire,  England,  Apr.  4, 1718.  At  quite 
a  youthful  age  he  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  a 
charity  school  in  hb  native  place,  and  here  continued 
until  1744,  when,  ha\'ing  previously  g^ven  proof  of  pos- 
sessing superior  talents,  be  was,  through  the  kindness 
of  sevenil  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf,  and  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion to  defray  his  educational  expenses,  enabled  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  entered  at  Wadham  Col- 
legif,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
Hebrew  with  great  diligence,  and  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate published  Two  Diuertatioru :  I,  On  the  Tree 
vf  Life  m  Paradise,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Fail 
of  Man ;  2.  On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  A  bd  (Oxf.  8vo), 
which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1747,  and  procured 
him,  free  of  expense,  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  even  before  the  statute  time.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and 
in  1760  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  By  the  publication  of 
several  sermons  at  this  time  he  acquired  additional 
fame,  but  his  great  name  is  due  to  his  elaborate  re- 
searches for  the  improvement  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  for  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1753.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  inaugurated  his  great  under- 
taking by  giving  to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  his 
dissertations,  entitled  The  StaU  of  the  Printed  Hebrew 
Text  oftheO.T,  considered  (Oxford,  1753-1759,  2  vols. 
8vo).  In  this  work  he  evinces  the  necessity  of  the  un- 
dertaking upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  by  reAiting 
the  popular  notion  of  the  "  absolute  integrity^  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  In  the  first  volume  he  institutes  a  com- 
parison of  1  Chron.  xi  with  2  Sam.  v  and  xxiii,  followed 
by  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MS3<»and  maintains 
that  numerous  mistakes  and  interpolations  disfigure  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  the  second  volume  he 
vindicates  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  proves  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Cbiddee  paraphrase 
(the  accordance  of  which  with  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  was 
boasted  of  as  evincing  the  purity  of  the  latter),  gives  an 
account  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  supposed  at  his  day  to 
have  been  extant,  and  closes  with  the  proposition  to  in- 
stitute a  collation  of  existing  Hebrew  MS8.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  correct  edition  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures 
in  the  original ;  extending  a  very  hearty  invitation  for 
assistance  to  the  Jews  also.  This  undertaking,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  met  with  much  opposition  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  feared  by 
miny  that  such  a  collation  might  overturn  the  received 
reading  of  various  important  passages,  and  introduce 
uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  interpre- 
Ution.  The  plan  was,  however,  warmly  patronized  by 
the  majority  of  the  English  clergy;  and  when,  in  1760, 
he  issued  his  proposals  for  collecting  all  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  that 
could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  in  foreign  countries, 


the  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  was  yexy  generally 
admitted,  and  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expense  of  it, 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  quickly 
made.  Various  persons  were  employed,  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  among  foreign  literati  the  principal  wgs 
professor  Bruns,  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  only  collated  Hebrew  MSS.  in  Germany,  but  went 
for  that  purpose  into  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts,  more  than  six  hundred  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  sixteen  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  many  of  which  were  wholly  collated,  and 
others  consulted  in  important  passages.  To  this  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  was  also  added  a  collation  of  the  most  noted 
printed  editions  of  the  Bible,  including  those  edited  by 
the  Rabbins,  whose  annotations,  as  well  as  the  Talmud 
itself,  were  frequently  consulted  by  the  learned  Kenui- 
cott.  The  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769,  during 
which  period  an  account  of  the  progress  making  was 
annually  published.  At  length,  after  sixteen  years  of 
unmitigated  industry,  appeared  the  first,  and  four  years 
later  the  second  volume  of  Kennicott*s  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible^ —  Vetut  Testamentum  Hebrcticum  cum  rariis 
I^ecdombus  (Oxonii,  1776, 1780, 2  vols.  foL).  Though  the 
number  of  various  readings  was  found  to  be  very  great, 
yet  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any  means  so 
important  as  those  that  are  contained  in  Griesbach's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the 
Masorites  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  from  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  Jews  have  trans- 
scribed  the  same  text  from  that  time.  ^  The  text  of 
Kennicott's  edition,*'  says  Marsh  {Divinity  Lectures,  pi, 
ii),  **wa8  printed  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with 
which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direc- 
tion, were  all  collated.  But  as  variations  in  the  points 
were  disreganled  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not 
added  in  the  text.  The  various  readings,  as  in  the  crit- 
ical editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to  the  corre- 
sponding readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
variations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  col- 
umn parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variations  observ- 
able in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  from 
each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted, 
with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text  To  this 
collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the 
most  distinguished  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Wetstein  has  noticed  the  variations  ob- 
servable in  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  man- 
uscripts and  editions.  He  further  considered  that  as 
the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  afford  another  source  of  various 
readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  crit^ 
ical  inquiry."  To  the  second  volume  Kennicott  added 
a  Dissertatio  Generalis,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  for  the 
work,  and  also  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This  dissertation, 
which  the  best  Biblical  scholars  regard  as  able  and  valu- 
able, was  reprinted  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  1788,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  professor  Bruns.  The  faults 
attaching  to  this  great  work  of  Dr.  Kennicott  are  thus 
summarized  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Biblical  Ciit,  2d  edit,  p. 
154  sq.):  "  He  (i.  e.  Kennicott)  neglected  the  Masorah 
(q.  V.)  as  if  it  were  wholly  worthless.  In  specifying  his 
sources,  he  is  not  always  consistent  or  uniform  in  his 
method.  Some  MSS.  are  only  partially  examined.  Nei- 
ther was  he  very  accurate  in  extracting  various  read- 
ings from  his  copies.  Where  several  letters  are  want- 
ing in  MSS.  there  is  no  remark  indicating  whether  the 
defect  should  be  remedied,  and  how.  The  MSS.  cor- 
rected by  a  different  hand  are  rejected  without  reason. 
Old  synagogue  MSS.  are  neglected,  though  they  would 
have  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  various  yvii--- 
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Van  der  Hooght's  text  is  not  aocuntdy  given,  since  the 
marginal  keris,  the  vowel  points^  and  the  accents,  have 
been  left  ouL  The  Samaritan  text  should  have  been 
given  in  Samaritan  letters,  that  readers  might  see  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  various  readings.  The  edition 
wants  extracts  from  ancient  versions,  which  is  a  serious 
defect.  HIb  principles  or  rules  forjudging  UelTrewMSS., 
and  determining  the  age,  quality,  or  value,  are  defec- 
tive. In  applying  his  copious  materials  he  often  errs. 
He  proceeds  too  much  on  the  assumption  that  the  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  corrupt  where  it  differs  from  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  and  ancient  versions,  and  therefore  sets 
about  reforming  it  where  it  is  authentic  and  genuine. 
Yet,"  Dr.  Davidson  continues,  **  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kennicott  was  a  most  laborious  editor.  To  him  be- 
longs tbe  great  merit  of  bringing  together  a  large  mass 
of  critical  materials.  The  task  of  furnishing  such  an  ap- 
paratus, drawn  from  so  many  sources,  scattered  through 
the  libraries  of  many  lands,  was  almost  Herculean,  and 
the  learned  author  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  for  its  ac- 
complishment.'* An  important  Supplement  to  Keuni- 
Gott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  by  De  Rossi,  under 
the  title  of  VaruB  LecHonei  Veteris  festamenti  (Parma, 
1784-88, 4  vols.  4to,  with  an  Appendix  in  1798).  The 
works  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  are,  however,  too  bulky 
and  expensive  for  general  use.  An  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  containing  tbe  most  important  of  the  vari- 
ous readings  in  Kennicott's  and  De  Rosst^s  volumes,  was 
published  by  Doderlein  and  Meissner,  Leipz.  1798 ;  but 
the  text  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  the  paper  is  exceed- 
ingly bad.  A  far  more  correct  and  elegant  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  also  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  various  readings,  is 
that  of  Jahn  (Vienna,  1806, 4  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  Kennicott, 
during  the  progress  of  this  work,  resided  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  librarian  of  the  Raddiffe  Library  after 
1767,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  died  there  Sept. 
18,  1783.  Kennicott's  other  works  are.  The  Duty  of 
Thankagivmgfor  Peaoe^  etc  (Lond.  1749,8vo)  i—A  Word 
to  the  Hutchwaomans,  etc  (London,  1756, 8vo) : — Chris- 
tian Fortitude:  a  Sermon  on  Rom,  vtw,  35, 37  (Oxford, 
1767, 8vo)  I— A  nswer  to  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  T.  Ruth- 
erford, D.D,,  FJLS,  (London,  1762,  8vo)  x—A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Umvertity  of  Oxford  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  May  19,  1765  (Oxf.  1765, 8vo)  i—Obserratums 
on  1  Sam,  rt,  19  (Oxfoid,  1768, 8vo) :— TVn  Annual  Ac- 
counts of  the  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS,  qftheO,  Test,, 
1760-1769  (Oxf.  1770, 8vo)  .—Critici  Sacri,  or  Short  In- 
trod,  to  Hebrew  Criticism  (Lond.  1774, 8vo) :—  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Hebraicum,  etc  (Oxonii,  1776-80, 2  vols.  foL) : 
— Dissertatio  generalis  m  Veius  Testamenfum  ffebraicum, 
etc  (Oxonii,  1780,  foL)  •. — Epistola  ad  celeberrimum  pro- 
fessorem  Joannetn  Duvidtm  Michatlis,  de  censur&primi 
tomi  Bihliorum  Uebraicorum  nuper  editi,  in  BUdiotheca 
ejus  Orientali,  parte  xi  (Oxonii,  1777,  8vo) : — Editionis 
Veteris  Testamenti  Jlebraici  cum  variis  lectionibus  brevis 
defensio,  contra  Ephemeridum  Goettingensium  crimina- 
tiones  (Oxon.  1782, 8vo)  i^The  Sabbath,  a  Sermon  (Oxf. 
llSl,8vo):— Remarks  on  select  Passages  in  the  0,  T,,  to 
which  are  added  eight  Sermons  (Oxford,  1787,  8vo),  of 
which  more  than  one  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with 
a  translation  of  thirty-two  psalms  and  critical  notes  on 
the  entire  book.  "  It  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputa- 
tion." See  Dr.  Paulus,  Memorabilia,  No.  i,  p.  191-198 ; 
GentL  Magazine,  1768;  North  Amer,  Review,  x,  8  sq.; 
Walch,  Neueste  Religionsgesch,  i,  819-410;  v,  401-536; 
Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  das  A .  T.  vol.  ii ;  Darling,  Cyclo- 
pedia Bibliograph,  ii,  1721 ;  English  Cyclopcsdia  ;  Kitto, 
BibL  Cydopadia,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Kennon,  Robert  Lewis,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  bom  in  Granville  County,  N.  C.,  in  1789,  was 
converted  in  1801,  entered  the  South  Carolina  -Confer- 
ence in  1809,  and  in  1813  was  ordained  elder,  and  loca- 
ted on  account  of  ill  health;  then  studied  medicine  and 
prKticed  for  several  years,  preaching  as  his  health  per- 
mitted. In  1819  he  removed  from  Georgia  to  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  and  continued  his  profession  until  1824,  when 


be  re-entered  the  ministry  in  the  Miasissippi  Confer* 
enoe,  and  was  four  years  presiding  elder  on  the  Black 
Warrior  District.  In  1829--30  he  was  stationed  at  Tus- 
caloosa, in  1831-2  on  Tuscaloosa  District,  in  1834  on  tbe 
Choctaw  Mission,  in  1835-6  in  Mobile,  and  in  1837  in 
Tuscaloosa.  He  died  during  the  session  of  the  Confer^ 
ence  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Jan.  9, 1838.  Mr.  Kennon  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  influential  ministers  of  his 
time  in  the  Southern  States.  His  home  culture  in 
childhood  was  excellent,  and  he  had  a  very  good  aca- 
demical education.  While  studying  medicine  he  fur- 
ther pursued  his  literary  studies  at  the  South  Carolina 
College.  Kennon  numbered  among  his  friends  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  county  in  all  professions,  and  was  the 
father  and  model  of  the  Conference.  He  died  honored 
and  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  brethren  and  dtizens. — 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  573 ;  Sketches  of  eminent  /Tm- 
erant  Ministers  (Nashville,  1858),  p.  1 18.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Kendsis  (revoNn^),  a  Greek  term  signifying  the 
act  of  emptying  or  self-divestiture,  employed  by  modem 
(verman  divines  to  express  the  voluntary  humiliation 
of  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state.  It  b  borrowed  from 
the  expresdon  of  Paul,  **  But  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion {iavrbv  itcitHuoe,  emptied  himself),^  etc  (PhiL  ii, 
7).  The  same  self-abasement  is  indicated  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  e.  g.  the  Son  laid  aside  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(John  xvii,  5),  and  became  poor  (2  Cor.  viii,  9).  This 
term  touches  the  essential  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  That  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the 
snpposirion  that  the  Logos  in  his  absolute  infinitude  of 
being  and  attributes  united  himself  in  one  penonality 
with  an  individual  created  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  henosis  theory 
that "  to  assume  any  self-limitation  on  the  part  of  God 
is  inconsistent  with  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine 
Being."  But  God's  immutability  is  that  perfection  by 
virtue  of  which  his  will  and  nature  remain  in  constant 
harmony.  Every  change  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  rejected  that  would  bring  God's  will  or  nature  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  But  any  act  on  the  part  of 
God,  affecting  his  exlKtence  internally  or  externally, 
that  is  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will  and  being,  is 
consistent  with  the  divine  immutability.  To  deny  such 
acts  on  the  part  of  God  is  to  doiy  the  Iwing  God  l,im- 
self,  A  God  without  a  motion  uitemally  or  externally 
would  be,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  a  nullity,  a  dead 
God,  an  idoL  "The  very  idea,"  says  Ebrard,  "of  God 
as  the  living  one  implies  the  possibility  of  a  self-lim- 
itation or  change  of  self,  of  course  of  such  a  change  by 
which  God  continues  as  God,  and  out  of  which  he  has 
at  all  times  the  power  of  asserting  his  infinitude.  In 
the  divine  Being  this  is  possible  through  the  Trinity. 
As  the  triune  God,  there  is  in  his  being  the  poesil»ility 
for  him  to  distinguish  himself  from  himself  also  in  time, 
i.  e.  to  receive  within  himself  the  difference  between 
existence  within  time  and  out  of  time."  That  the  Son 
of  God  can  become  a  man  without  thereby  destroy- 
ing his  tme  divinity  even  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
taught.  Tertullian  says:  "God  can  change  himself 
into  everything  and  yet  remain  (in  substance)  what  he 
is."  Hilary  says:  "The  form  of  God  and  the  form  of 
a  servant  can  indeed  not  unqualifiedly  become  a  unity ; 
they  rather  exclude  one  another  as  such.  But  how 
does  their  union  become  a  possibility?  Answer:  Only 
by  giving  up  the  one,  the  other  can  he  assumed.  But 
he  that  has  emptied  himself,  and  taken  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  ser^^ant,  is  therefore  not  a  different  person. 
To  give  up  a  form  does  not  imply  the  destruction  of  its 
substance.  Exactly  in  order  to  prevent  this  destruction 
the  act  of  self-emptying  goes  only  far  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  form  of  a  ser\'ant."  Ebrard  makes  tlie  fitting 
comparison :  "  If  a  crown  prince,  in  order  to  set  others 
free,  should  go  for  the  time  being  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude, he  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  servant, 
and,  as  he  has  not  forfeited  his  claims  to  the  crown,  also 
a  prince,  so  that  he  could  with  propriety  be  called  both 
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aenrant  and  a  prince:  in  the  same  manner  Jesus  was 
tbe  true  and  eternal  God,  and  at  the  same  time  a  true 
and  real  man;  and  it  can  be  said  with  propriety  of  him, 
tbe  Son  of  God  is  man,  and  the  man  Jesus  Christ  b 
God."  To  this  is  added  by  the  author  of  Die  bSbUmAe 
Gkmbaulekre  (pubhshed  by  the  ^'Galwer  Vereln**): 
*^Tbe  same  is  the  case  with  man,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  various  changes  of  his  circumstances  here,  and  the 
great  changes  which  he  shall  undergo  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, b  skill  the  same  person.  We  meet  even  in  God 
with  a  change  of  conditions.  He  rested  before  and  after 
be  had  created  the  worid ;  does  not  thb  imply  a  self- 
Hmitation  on  the  part  of  God?  And  what  self-limita- 
tioBS  does  not  God  impose  upon  himself  with  regard  to 
human  liberty  1  The  omnipresence  of  God  b  no  infinite 
diflbsion,  but  has  its  definite  starting-point;  and  if  God 
IB  not  as  near  to  the  wicked  as  he  b  to  the  pious,  thb  b 
likewise  an  act  of  self-limitation  on  God's  part  over 
against  the  ungodly.  Again,  the  personality  of  God, 
what  else  b  it  than  a  self-comprehension  of  the  infinite? 
Yet  iu  all  these  self-liraiutions  God  remains  God. 
Should,  then,  the  Son  not  be  able  to  remain  in  sub- 
stance what  he  is,  if,  out  of  compassion  for  fallen  hu- 
manity, he  becomes  a  man,  and,  in  order  to  become  a 
man,  lays  aside  hb  divine  g^ory  T 

Thb  leads  us,  then,  to  the  main  question,  What  have  we 
to  umiertland  by  the  ditme  gtorg  which  the  Sor  laid  aside 
dMring  his  sojourn  on  earth  f  To  this  question  the  Ghris- 
tologians  who  adopt  the  kenosis  return  different  answers. 
We  are  met  here  again  by  the  old  difiiculty  to  unite  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  in  one  self-consciousness.  The  ques- 
tion b  this.  Whether  the  self-consciousness  of  the  God- 
man  b  the  divine  self-consciousness  of  the  eternal  Son, 
or  the  self-oonsciousness  of  the  assumed  human  nature? 
Gcss  {Gesch,  d,  Doffmatii)  takes  the  latter  view,  and  says 
that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  b  necessary  to  oonmstently  carry  out  the  self- 
emptying  act  of  the  Logos,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  act  of  the  incarnation  laid  aside  the  divine  attributes 
of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  together  with  hb  di- 
vine self-consciousness,  and  regained  the  latter  gradual- 
ly in  the  way  of  a  really  human  development,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  affect  the  true  and  real  divinity  of 
Christ.  Whether  a  temporary  laying  aside  of  the  di- 
vine self-consciousness  b  oonsbtent  with  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  divine  Being  we  need  not  discuss  here.  The 
argumentation  of  Gess  b  very  acute,  and  may  appear  to 
the  metaphysician  the  most  oonsbtent  and  satbfactoiy 
analysb  of  the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man in  the  person  of  Christ;  but  exegetically  it  seems 
to  us  untenable,  nor  b  it  fit  for  the  practical  edifica- 
tion <^  the  Chrbtian  people,  and  a  theology  that  cannot 
be  preached  intelligibly  fh>m  the  pulpit  b  justly  to  be 
suspected.  We  conclude  with  Liebner  and  other  Chris- 
tologians  that  by  the  glory  which  the  Son  of  God  bid 
s»de  during  hb  sojourn  on  earth  we  must  not  under- 
stand hb  divine  self-consciousness,  not  the  fulness  of  the 
Deity,  as  far  as  it  can  manifest  itself  in  a  human  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  it  b  said  of  thb  very  glory,  **The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  up,  and  we  saw 
bis  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  .  .  .  And  of  hb  fulness  we  all 
have  received  grace  for  grace.**  This  divine  fulness  the 
Son  did  not  give  up  at  hb  incarnation,  but  it  followed 
him  as  hb  peculiar  property  from  heaven,  from  out  of 
tbe  Father's  bosom,  to  legitimate  him  as  the  Logos,  as 
tbe  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  yet  so  that  he  turned 
it  into  a  divine-human  glory,  acquired  in  a  human  man- 
ner. Only  the  form  of  God,  the  divine  form  of  exbt- 
ence,  consequently  the  transcendent  divine  majesty  and 
mvereign  power  over  all  things,  united  with  uninter- 
rupted glory,  he  exchanged,  at  hb  incarnation  and  dur- 
bg  the  time  of  hb  sojourn  on  earth,  for  hb  human  form 
of  existence,  for  the  form  of  the  servant.  Into  thb  hb 
antemundane  ^ory,  however,  he  re-entered  (John  xvii, 
5)  on  hb  going  home  to  hb  Father  (John  vi,  62),  also 
m  the  capacity  of  the  exalted  Son  of  man  (Phil,  ii,  9). 


But  in  every  stage  of  hb  divine-hnnuin  development 
the  Son's  oneness  of  being  and  of  will  with  the  Father 
remained,  and  by  thb  very  &ct  he  was  in  hb  human 
teaching  and  conduct  the  express  image  of  the  invbible 
God,  the  personal  revealer  of  him  who  had  sent  him,  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  form  of  human  existence.  According 
to  thb  view,  the  immanent  reUtion  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  did  not  suffer  any  change  by  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  exbtence  on  the  part  of  the 
Son,  nor  during  the  time  of  hb  exbtence  in  human 
form.  Only  according  to  thb  view  also  have  the  words 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  their  full  force :  ^  Believe 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  if 
not,  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake.  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Fa- 
ther that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works"  (John 
xiv,  10, 1 1).  If  it  be  objected  that  the  really  human 
devdopment  of  Jesus  b  inconsbtent  with  or  excluded 
by  the  continuance  of  the  eternal  self-consciousness  of 
the  Logos  in  the  incarnation,  we  answer  that  thb  infer- 
ence does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  b  nothing  self- 
contradictory  in  the  assumption  that  the  incarnate  Lo- 
gos had  in  hb  one  Ego  a  consciousness  of  his  twofold 
nature.  Even  if  we  cannot  explain  how  the  Logos  wat 
conscious  of  himself  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  yet 
had  thb  self-conscbusness  only  in  a  human  form,  yet 
the  consciousness  of  his  two/old  nature  was  necessary  for 
the  mediatorial  office  of  the  incarnate  Logos;  he  was  to 
know  himself  according  to  hb  absolute  divinity  and  hb 
human  development;  and  if  we  suppose  that  of  hb  di- 
vine self-consdousnesB  only  so  much  as  tqas  necessary  for 
his  mediatorial  office  passed  over  into  hb  human  self- 
consciousness,  thb  double  self-oonsciousness  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  hb  purely  human  life  and  with  hb 
mediatorial  office.  As  to  the  divine  attributes  or  powers 
that  are  connected  with  the  divine  self-consciousness, 
there  b  nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  supposition 
that  the  divine  Ego  of  the  Logos  acted  in  concert  with 
the  powers  of  human  nature,  with  human  self-oonscious- 
ncas,  and  hiunan  volition,  if  we  adopt  the  above^mentumed 
reltOive  self-limitation  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  will  as 
necessary  for  the  mediatorial  office.  But  even  if  by  thb 
view  of  the  personal  oneness  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  Christ  the  metaphysical  difficulty  should  not  be  fully 
removed,  we  would  prefer  confessing  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  thb  m3rstery  to  any  philosophical  solution  of 
the  problem  which  we  could  not  fully  reconcile  with  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  presentations  of 
thb  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  b  that 
found  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Life  of  Jesus  (i,  60), 
which  we  here  transcribe,  omitting  its  monothelitism 
and  anthropopathy :  ^  The  divine  Spirit  came  into  the 
world  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  not  bearing  the  attributes 
of  Deity  in  their  full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  subject  hb  spirit  to  that  whole  disci- 
pline and  experience  through  which  every  man  must 
pass.  He  veiled  hb  royalty ;  he  folded  back,  as  it  were, 
within  himself  those  ineffable  powers  which  belonged 
to  him  as  a  free  spirit  in  heaven.  He  went  into  cap- 
tivity to  himself,  wrapping  in  weakness  and  forgetfid- 
ness  hb  divine  energies  while  he  was  a  babe.  *  Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  he  was  subject  to  that  grad- 
ual unfolding  of  hb  buried  powers  which  belongs  to  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  *  And  the  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit'  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  hold  and  hinder  common  men.  He  was  to  come 
back  to  himself  little  by  little.  Who  shaU  say  that 
God  cannot  put  himself  into  finite  conditions  ?  Though 
a  free  spirit  God  cannot  grow,  yet  as  fettered  in  the 
flesh  he  may.  Breaking  out  at  times  with  amazing 
power  in  single  directions,  yet  at  other  times  feeling  the 
mist  of  humanity  resting  upon  hb  brows,  he  declares, 
*  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angeb  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.'  Thb  b  just  the  experience  which  we  should 
expect  in  a  being  whose  problem  of  life  was,  not  the  dis- 
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doeure  of  the  full  power  and  glory  of  God's  nattval  At- 
tributes, but  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  extremities  of  self-renunciation  to  which  the  di- 
vine heart  would  submit,  in  the  rearing  up  of  his  family 
of  children  from  animalism  and  passion.  The  incessant 
looking  for  the  signs  of  divine  power  and  of  infinite  at^ 
tributes  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  bring  the  divine  Spirit  within  the  conditions  of  feeble 
humanity,  is  as  if  one  should  search  a  dethroned  king 
in  exile  for  his  crown  and  his  sceptre.  We  are  not  to 
look  for  a  glorified,  an  enthroned  Jesus,  but  for  God 
manifest  tn  theJUsh ,-  and  in  this  view  the  very  limita- 
tions and  seeming  discrepancies  in  a  divine  Ufe  become 
congruous  parts  of  the  whole  sublime  problem/' 

Most  theologians,  however,  will  see  in  this  progres- 
sive development  of  Jesus  rather  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  as  shone  upon  by  the  inward  sun  of  divine 
life ;  and  in  the  alternate  lights  and  shades  of  the  Re- 
deemer's career,  not  so  much  the  vicissitudes  imposed 
upon  the  enshrined  Deity  by  the  earthly  abode,  as  the 
mutual  play  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures,  now 
one  and  now  the  other  specially  manifesting  itself.  In- 
deed, the  theory  of  a  somewhat  douUe  coMciousness,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  or  at  least  an  occasional  (and  in 
early  life  a  prolonged)  withdrawal  of  the  divine  cogni- 
tions from  the  human  intellect,  and  thus  of  the  full  di- 
vine energies  from  the  human  will,  seems  to  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  varying  aspects  under  which  the 
compound  life  of  Jesus  presents  itself  in  the  Gospels. 
Certainly  the  union  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  a  mere 
human  body  i^  a  heathen  theophany,  not  a  Christian 
incarnation.  Indeed,  the  "/eM"  which  the  Saviour  a»- 
sumed,  in  its  Scripture  sense,  has  reference  to  human 
nature  as  such,  its  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  not  less 
than  its  physicaL  The  problem,  therefore,  still  is  to 
adjust  the  God  to  the  man.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  by  conceiving  of  the  infinite  as  assuming  finite 
relations,  and  this,  in  short,  is  the  meaning  of  Kenosis, 
See  Humiliation. 

This  topic  became  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  first 
part  of  the  17th  century  between  the  theologians  of 
Giessen  and  those  of  Tubingen ;  the  former  (Menzer  and 
Feuerbtim)  contending  that  Christ  during  his  state  of 
earthly  humiliation  actually  dictated  himself  {KfvtanriQ 
proper)  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc;  while  the 
latter  (I^ke  Osiander,  Theodore  Thnmmius,  and  Mel- 
chior  Nicolai)  maintained  that  he  still  continued  to  pos- 
sess these  divine  attributes^  but  merely  concealed  them 
(^Kpinj/i^)  from  men  (see  Thummius,  l)e  Tavtivufoiypa- 
^^  «ac7Yf,  Tubing.  1623 ;  Nicolai,  De  Ktvwofi  Christie  ib. 
1622).  For  details  of  the  controversy,  see  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyU,  vii,  51 1  sq. ;  xiv,  786.  On  the  doctrine  itself,  see 
Domer,  Doct,  of  the  Person  of  Christy  I,  ii,  29 ;  Schrdckh, 
Kirchengesck,  iv,  670  sq. ;  comp.  Bib,  Repos,  July,  1867, 
p.  413 ;  yl  mer,  Preth,  Rev.  July,  1861,  p.  561 ;  Meth,  Quar, 
Jiev,  Jan.  1861,  p.  148 ;  April,  1870,  p.  291.  The  treatise 
of  Bodemeyer,  JMe  Lehre  von  der  Kenosis  (Gotting.  1860), 
is  of  a  very  vague  and  general  character.  See  Cujua- 
TOLOGY,  voL  ii,  p.  281, 282. 

Kenrick,  Francis  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  American 
Roman  CathoUc  prelate  of  great  note,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Dec  8, 1797,  received  a  classical  educadon 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  1815  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study 
divinity  and  philosophy.  There  he  spent  two  years  at 
the  House  of  the  Lazarists,  and  four  years  in  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda.  He  was  ordained  in  1821,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  came  to  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  charge  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  just  start- 
ing at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  soon  distinguisbed  himself 
as  a  polemic  writer  by  his  Ijetters  of  Omicron  to  Omegas 
written  in  t'efence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  in  reply  to  attacks  by  Dr.  Blackburn, 
president  of  Danville  College,  Ky.,  under  the  signature 
of  ^  Omega."  On  June  6th,  1830,  at  Bardstown,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Arath  tn  partibus  injiddium,  and 
made  coadjutor  to  the  right  reverend  bishop  Connell,  of 
Philadelphia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1842.     During  his 


episcopate  there  occurred  the  anti-Catholic  riots,  and  by 
his  firmness  and  promptness  of  efibrt  his  peo(de  were 
prevented  from  retaliatory  acts.  In  1851  bishop  Ken- 
rick was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Balti- 
more. In  1852,  as  **  apostolic  delegate,"  he  presided  over 
the  first  plenary  council  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Baltimore,  and  in  1859  the  pope  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  successors  the  **  primacy  of  honor,"  which  gives  them 
precedence  over  all  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Baltimore  July  8, 1868.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
and  theologians  of  his  creed  in  this  country.  He  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  controversialist  and  a  Biblical 
critic  His  style  is  vigorous  and  decided.  In  1887  he 
published  a  series  of  letters  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Boly 
See  and  the  A  uthority  of  General  Councils^  in  reply  to 
bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  subsequently  enlarged  and 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
See  Vindicated  (4th  ed..  Bait.  1855) ;  also,  Vindication  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (12mo,  Baltimore,  1855),  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Hopkins's  End  of  Controversy  Controverted,  The 
works,  however,  which  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  the- 
ological eminence  are  his  Latin  treatises  on  dogmatic 
theology,  Theohgia  DogmaHca  (4  vols.  8vo,  PhiL  1889, 
1840)  and  Theohgia  Moralis  (8  vols.  8vo,  PhiL  1841-8 ), 
which  form  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  are  used 
as  text-books  in  nearly  all  the  Romish  seminaries  of 
the  United  Sutes.  An  enlarged  edition  of  these  works 
has  been  published  both  in  Belgium  and  in  this  country. 
This  contains  many  valuable  additions,  among  them  a 
catalogue  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  with 
an  accurate  description  of  their  genuine  works.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  and  nearly  all  of  the  O.  T.  have  been  published. 
**  It  is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  and  will  probably  su- 
persede the  Douay  version  in  general  use."  His  othor 
works  of  a  sectarian  and  controversial  character  are 
Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification  Explained  and  Fww/i- 
cated  (12roo,  Phil  \Ml):— Treatise  on  Baptism  (12mo, 
New  York,  1843).  Kenrick  was  distinguished  both  fur 
his  sagacity  and  moderation  in  counsel,  ^  and  for  his  in- 
defatigable efforts  in  extending  the  power  and  influence 
of  his  Church."  While  in  Philadelphia  *'he  founded 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
introduced  into  his  diocese  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  Magdalen 
asylums."  "  During  the  period  of  our  civil  war  he  waa 
unswer^'ing  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  never  failed 
to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws"  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  many  of  his  people — Allibone's  Diet,  of  Au^ 
thors,  8.  v.;  Appleton's  New  Amer,  Cyclop,  x,  186;  Ja- 
nualfor  1863,  p.  561. 

Kent,  Asa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom 
in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  May  9, 1780.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  as  an  exhorter,  and  appointed  to  W^eathersfield 
Circuit,  Vermont;  in  1802  he  joined  on  trial  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Whitingham  Circuiu 
The  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  old  New 
England  Conference,  and  during  the  thirty-six  years  suc- 
ceeding filled  appointments  at  Bamard,Vt.;  Athens, Vt.; 
Lunenburg,  Vt,;  Ashbumham,  Mass. ;  Salisbury,  Mass. ; 
Salem,  N.H.;  Lynn, Mass.;  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  New  London, 
Conn.;  Nantucket,  R.  I.;  Middleborough,  Rochester^ 
Mass.;  Chestnut  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Elm  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Charlestown,  An- 
dover,  Mass. ;  and  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  ill  health,  brought  on  by  the  strain  of 
indefatigable  labors  upon  a  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion, compelled  him  several  times  to  take  supernumerary 
and  superannuated  relations.  In  1814-17  he  was  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  New  London  districts  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  in  New  York  in  1812, 
and  also  in  Baltimore  in  1816.  From  the  date  of  his 
last  appointment  in  1839  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Sept  1, 
I860,  he  was  always  laboring  when  his  health  would 
permit.     He  wrote  much  for  Zions  Herald  and  the 
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Ckrittiam  Adcocate  (md  JournaL  His  productions  were 
ehancCerized  by  •  clear,  concise,  unomamental  style, 
freshness  of  thought,  and  deep  spirituality.  Not  osten- 
tatious in  the  expressbn  of  his  religious  convictions  and 
experiences,  he  claimed  personal  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  sanctification.  '*  Uniformly  cheerful,  full 
of  buoyant  hopes  in  Christ,  he  always  was  remarkably 
sedate."— AfeeA.  Mwute$for  1861 ;  New  York  Chrittian 
Adtoeate, 

Kent,  James,  a  distinguished  English  composer  of 
Church  music,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1700,  and  at 
an  early  age  employed  as  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city.  His  talents  secured  him  admittance  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Crofl.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion, he  was  chosen  oiganist  of  Finden,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  subsequently  was  appointed  organist  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  In  1787  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  same  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place, 
which  he  accepted  and  held  until  1774.  He  died  in  1776. 
Mr.  Kent  greatly  assisted  Dr.  Boyce  in  the  preparation 
of  his  magnificent  work,  the  collection  of  Cathedral  Mu- 
sic, sind  his  services  are  duly  acknowledged  by  that 
Beamed  editor. '  Mr.  Kent  published  a  volume  of  Twelve 
AmUkoHs  (London,  1773,  4to),  among  which  are.  Hear 
my  Prtufer,  When  the  Son  of  Monty  My  Song  shall  be  of 
Mercy,  and  others  which  are  favorites  with  the  congrega- 
timifl  of  English  cathedrals.  Afler  his  decease,  a  Momr 
iaff  €tmd  Evening  Service,  and  Eight  A  nihenu,  composed  by 
him  for  the  Winchester  choir,  were  collected  and  printed 
by  Mr.  Code,  of  Salisbury ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
anthor  never  intended  them  for  publication,  as  they  are 
Bo(  equal  to  his  other  published  productions.  **  Mr.  Kent 
was  remarkably  mild  in  his  disposition,  amiable  in  his 
manners,  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  conscientiously 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  performance 
on  the  organ  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  he  was  by 
competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  best  musicians 
id  the  age  in  which  he  lived"*  (Harmonicon),    (J.  H.W.) 

Kentigem,  St.,  a  Scottish  prelate  who  flourished 
towmrd  the  close  of  the  6lh  centnry,  was  actively  en- 
ga^ed  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  natives  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  made  many 
converts  while  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Bishop  Kentigem 
died  about  A.D.  600. 

Kephar-  OfiS,  village),  a  frequent  prefix  to  the 
Heb.  name  of  hamlets  or  small  places  in  Palestine,  as  in 
that  here  following,  and  many  others  mentioned  by  Re- 
land  (Pfi/0«r.p.684  8q.)  andSchwarz(Pu/<»tp.ll8,119, 
160,  170, 177, 187, 188, 190, 200, 201, 204, 286).     See  Ca- 

Blephar-Chananiah  (M^33n  -i&s,  I  e.  village  of 
Hamamak),  a  place  immed  in  the  Talmud,  and  now 
called  Kefr  A  nan,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Safed,  containing  the 
nilns  of  a  synagogue  (Schwarz,  PaletL  p.  187 ;  compare 
Robinson,  Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  78,  note). 

XCephir.    See  Lion. 

Kepler,  Johann,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  deserves 
a  place  here  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  services  to  the 
Kdence  of  astronomy  as  for  the  relation  h3  sustained  to, 
and  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
of  Uie  16th  century.  He  was  bom  near  the  imperial 
city  of  Weil,  in  WUrtemberg,  Dec  27, 1571,  and  m  his 
childhood  was  weak  and  sickly.  He  was  sent  to  school 
in  1577,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father 
caused  great  interruption  to  his  education.  He  was 
90oa  taken  from  school,  and  employed  in  menial  services 
at  his  father's  tavern.  In  his  twelfth  year,  however,  he 
was  again  placed  at  the  same  school,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  so  that  his 
hie  was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  In  1586  be  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  monastic  school  of  Maulbronn,  where  his 
ciqienses  were  paid  by  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg.  The 
three  years  of  Keple?s  Ufe  following  his  admission  to 
this  school  were  marked  by  a  return  of  several  of  the 


disorders  which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
his  childhood.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  his  father  left 
home  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  his  mother, 
and  soon  after  died  abroad.  After  the  departure  of  his 
father  his  mother  quanelled  with  her  relations,  **  having 
been  treated,*'  says  Hantsch,  Kepler's  earliest  biographer, 
(in  his  edition  of  Epistolcs  ad  J,  Keplerum,  etc  [Leipz. 
1718]),  "with  a  degree  of  barbarity  by  her  husband  and 
brothei>in-law  that  was  hardly  exceeded  even  by  her 
own  perverseness."  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  fam- 
ily affairs  were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing these  complications,  young  Kepler  took  his  de- 
gree of  master  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  Au- 
gust, 1591,  holding  the  second  place  in  the  examinadon. 
While  at  the  university  he  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  theology,  and  no  doubt  intended  to 
enter  the  ministry;  but,  annoyed  by  the  strife  which 
the  controversy  on  the  Fomwda  of  Concord  occasioned, 
and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  at  that  time 
made  an  article  in  the  confession  of  WUrtemberg^s  state 
religion,  he  failed  to  secure  a  position  as  minister.  He 
now  turned  to  mathematical  studies.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  astronomy  by  the  offer  of  the  as- 
tronomical lectureship  at  Gratz,the  chief  town  of  Styria. 
At  that  time  he  knew  very  little  of  the  subject,  but, 
having  accepted  the  lectureship,  he  was  forced  to  qual- 
ify himself  for  the  position.  While  engaged  in  these 
investigations,  he  came  by  degrees  to  understand  the 
superior  mathematical  convenience  of  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus to  that  of  Ptolemy.  His  general  views  of  as- 
tronomy, however,  were  somewhat  mysti9al,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Prodromus,  He  supposed  the  sun,  stars,  and 
planets  were  typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  dis- 
tributed the  planets  in  space  in  accordance  with  regular 
polyhedrons,  etc. 

In  1595  Kepler  completed  his  Mysterium  Cosmography 
icum,  in  which  he  details  the  many  hypotheses  he  had 
successively  formed,  examined,  and  rejected  concerning 
the  number,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets, 
and  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  Co- 
pemican  S3rstem,  which  at  that  time  was  still  discredited 
and  rejected  as  un-Biblical  by  both  Romanists  and  Prot- 
estants. To  a\'x>id  persecution,  Kepler  took  the  precau- 
tion to  secure  the  opinion  of  eminent  theologians  of  both 
churches  before  publication,  and  for  this  purpose  sub- 
mitted the  MS.  to  the  factdty  of  Tubingen  University, 
or  course  they  quickly  condemned  the  sacrilegious  effort 
and  daring  of  the  young  astronomer  (see  belowX  but 
not  so  thought  duke  Louis  of  WUrtemberg,  who  not 
only  approved  of  the  work,  but  furnished  the  meaas  (in 
1596)  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  16th  century  astronomical 
truth  was  equally  unknown  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of 
the  sun  were  doctrines  apparently  inconsistent  with 
holy  Scripture.  Besides,  in  those  days  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion were  guarded  by  a  sternness  of  discipline  and  a 
severity  of  punishment  which  have  disappeared  in  more 
enlightened  times.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
respecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  to 
Kepler  by  the  Church,  and  the  subsequent  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Galileo  (q.  v.),  we  must  turn  to  that 
period  when  they  first  submitted  their  opinions  to  the 
public  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  then  preva^ 
lent  throughout  Europe.  It  was  taught  in  all  its  uni- 
versities by  professors  lay  and  clerical,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  refute  (heir  doctrines  exposed  its  author  to  the 
opposition  of  the  learning  and  scholarship  of  that  day. 
One  of  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy was  the  immutability  of  the  heavens.  The  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Galileo  struck  a  blow  at 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  consequently  exposed  them 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers.  Now 
when  we  reflect  that  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men 
were  then  completely  moulded  by  that  philosophy,  and 
that  these,  again,  governed  the  reflections  of  those  im- 
mediately beneath  them,  and  firom  them  the  results 
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of  Aristotelianiiim,  mingling  up,  as  tbey  did,  especially 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  day,  thus  reached 
the  whole  of  the  popular  intellect,  we  will  find  it  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  zeal  of  these  innovators  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition.  "  The  Aristote- 
lian professors,  the  temporizing  Jesuits,  the  political 
churchmen,  and  that  timid  but  respectful  body  who  at 
all  times  dread  innovation,  whether  it  be  in  legislation 
or  in  science,  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the  philo- 
sophical tyrants  who  threatened  them  with  the  penal- 
ties of  knowledge.*"  ^  He  who  is  allowed  to  take  the 
start  of  his  species,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  and  to 
penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals  from  common  minds 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  must  not  expect  that  the  world 
will  be  patiently  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his 
philosophy.  Mind  has  its  inertia  as  well  as  matter,  and 
its  progress  to  truth  can  only  be  insured  by  the  gradual 
and  patient  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  embarrass 
it."  Those  Protestants,  therefore,  who  are  so  ready  to 
censure  the  Church  of  Rome  for  its  action  with  regard 
to  these  great  men  should  remember  that  it  was  but 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  measure  which 
the  spirit  of  the  people  demanded.  Surely  lYotestant- 
ism  has  but  little  to  boast  of  in  this  matter.  More  than 
half  a  oentuiy  later  we  find  that  the  great  and  good  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  condemned  to  death  two  women  for  witch- 
craft on  the  ground,  first,  that  Scripture  had  affirmed 
the  reality  of  witchcraft;  and,  secondly,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  aU  nations  had  provided  laws  against  persons 
accused  of  the  crime.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Rdigio  Medici^  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness at  the  trial,  and  swore  **  that  he  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  persons  were  bewitched."  Not  only 
so,  but  Henry  More  and  Cudworth  strongly  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft;  and,  more  than 
all,  Joseph  Glauride,  probably  the  most  celebrated  theo- 
logical thinker  of  hb  time,  wrote  a  special  defence  of 
the  superstition,  without  doubt  the  ablest  book  ever 
written  on  that  subject.  As  Ute  as  1692  nineteen  per- 
sons were  executed  and  one  pressed  to  death  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  same  plea  for  witchcraft.  See  Salkm. 
^  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone  {Com^ 
mentanf  on  the  Law$  of  EtiffUmd,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  sec  6), 
^is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  Word  of 
God  in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments."   See  Witchcraft. 

In  1597  Kepler  married  Barbara  MuUer  von  Muhl- 
eckh.  She  was  already  a  widow  for  the  second  time, 
although  two  years  younger  than  Kepler  himself.  In 
the  year  following  his  marriage,  on  account  of  the 
troubled  state  of  the  province,  arising  out  of  the  two 
great  religious  parties  into  which  the  German  empire 
was  then  divided,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  into  Hun- 
gary. The  Jesuits,  anxious  to  seciure  for  the  Romish 
Church  the  learning  and  renown  of  Kepler,  earnestly 
worked  in  his  behalf,  and  secured  permission  for  his  re- 
turn to  Gratz.  Very  independent  in  character,  Kepler 
was  not  the  man  to  eat  the  bread  of  his  opponents,  and 
upon  his  frank  refusal  to  join  the  Romanists  he  was  vis- 
ited with  still  fiercer  oppositioiu  In  1600  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Tycho  Brahe,  and,  by  recommendation  of  the  latter, 
was  appointed  assistant  imperial  mathematician  by  em- 
peror Rudolph  IL  Upon  the  death  of  Tycho  in  1601, 
Kepler  succeeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Prague.  'Ihe 
special  task  intrusted  to  Kepler  at  this  time  was  the  re- 
duction of  Tycho's  observations  relative  to  the  planet 
Mars,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  mainly  owing  his  grand 
discovery  of  the  law  of  elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the 
equable  description  of  sras.  These  continued  studies, 
his  searchings  after  harmony,  led  him  at  last  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  three  remarkable  truths  called  Kepler^ s 
Laws,  (For  an  account  of  these,  and  the  steps  that  led 
to  their  discovery,  see  the  English  Cydopadia^  s,  v., 
where  also  will  be  found  a  Ust  of  Kepler's  works.)  In 
1624  he  went  to  Yieuna,  the  emperor  finding  it  impos- 


sible to  make  good  his  promises  to  assist  Kepler,  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  means  to  aid  him  in  the  completion 
of  the  Rudolphine  Tables ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  1627 
that  these  tables— the  first  that  were  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits- 
made  their  appearance;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
of  them  in  this  place,  that,  had  Kepler  done  nothing  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  but  construct  these,  he  would 
have  well  earned  the  title  of  a  most  useful  and  uk1<^ 
fatigable  calculator.  He  died  at  Ratisbon,  Nov.  15, 
1630,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard of  that  city.  ^  Ardent,  restless,  burning  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  discoveries,  he  attempted  ever}-- 
thing;  and,  having  once  obtained  a  glimpse,  no  labur 
was  too  hard  for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it.  All 
his  attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that 
was  impossible.  Those  which  have  failed  seem  to  us 
only  fanciful;  those  which  have  been  more  fortunate 
appear  subUroe.  Wlien  in  search  of  that  which  really 
existed,  he  has  sometimes  found  it;  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he  could  not  but 
fail ;  but  even  there  he  unfolded  the  same  qualities,  and 
that  obstinate  perseverance  that  must  triumph  over  all 
difficulties  but  those  which  are  insurmountable."  See 
Breitschwerdt, JoAotm  Kepler's  Lebm  u,Wirken  (Stuttg. 
1831);  Brewster,  Lives  of  the  Martyrs  of  Science  (Lond. 
1841) ;  Bailly,  Hisioire  de  Fastronomie  modemej  ii,  4  sq.; 
Bayle,  UiMt,  Did,  s.  v.;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexik,  s.  v.; 
Brockhaus,  Conversat,  Lex,  s.  v.;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Menzel,  Gesch,  der  Deutschen^  v,  104  sq.,  827  sq.,  471 ;  vi 
10  sq. 
Blerach.    See  Crystau 

K6ralay,  De,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary, who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, joined  the  Congregation  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
in  1720  took  charge  of  the  mission  at  MeiguL  In  1722 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rosalia,  and  became  co- 
adjutor to  M.de  Cir^,  apostolic  vicar  of  Siam,whom  be 
succeeded  in  1727.  The  court,  which  had  at  first  ap- 
peared favorably  inclined  towards  the  Christians,  soon 
began,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bonzes,  to  persecute 
them  violently.  The  missionaries  were  forbidden  pub- 
lishing any  books  in  the  Siamese  language,  or  teaching 
their  doctrines  to  the  people.  Inscriptions  insulting  to 
the  Christian  faith  were  placed  on  the  fix>nt  or  inside 
of  the  churches.  Kdralay  himself  also  was  repeated- 
ly sununoned  before  the  authoriries,  to  answer  for  his 
infringements  of  their  regulations,  but  he  displayed 
throughout  great  firmness  and  patience.  The  death  of 
the  king  and  the  civil  war  which  followed  gave  the 
Christians  some  respite,  but  after  a  short  time  persecu- 
tions began  anew,  and  it  was  during  these  that  K^ralay 
died  at  Juthia,  Nov.  27, 1787.  See  Lettres  ed^fimUes; 
Henrion,  Hist,  des  Missions ;  Pallegoix,  Description  dm 
royaume  That  (Paris,  1854, 12mo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generate,  xxvii,  695.  (J.  N.  P.) 
Kerasiii.    See  Cuorazin. 

Kerchief  (only  in  the  plur.  I^inotsp,  mispachotk\ 
so  called  from  being  spread  out;  Sept.  imfioXata  v.  r. 
7rcpi/5oXa<a,  Symmachus  viravxivia,  Vulg.  Cf}Tica/ux), 
an  article  of  apparel  or  ornament  that  occurs  only  in 
Ezek.  xiii,  18, 21,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  ap- 
plied  to  the  head  by  the  idoUtrous  women  of  Israel,  bat 
the  meaning  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Some 
of  the  ancient  versions  (e.  g.  Symmachus,  the  Vulgate, 
etc)  understand  ;>t/^(nr«  or  cushions  for  the  head,  as  in 
the  parallel  member  (so  RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  etc.) ; 
others  (e.  g.  the  Sept,,  Syriac,  etc.)  think  that  mantle*  or 
coverings  for  the  head  are  intended.  H itzig  understands 
the  talith  or  long  cloth  worn  by  Jewish  worshippers. 
See  Fringe.  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and 
the  fact  that  the  article  might  bo  torn  {vet,  21),  ahows 
that  it  was  long,  loose,  and  flexible,  liko  the  shawl  ywxth. 
which  Oriental  women  envelop  themselves  (Ruth  iii,  16 ; 
Isa.  iii,  22)*,  and  the  statement  that  they  were  adapted 
to  be  placed  **  upon  the  head  of  every  stature"*  (Ui*)  b^ 
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rra'ip'is,  i.  e.  persons  of  whatever  height),  conflrms 
thi  view.  Kimchi  says  it  was  a  rich  upper  garment. 
It  was  probably  a  long  and  elegant  veil  or  head-nlress, 
perhaps  denoting  by  its  shape  or  ornament  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  wore  them.  See  Veii.  The  false 
prophetesses  alluded  to  practiced  divinations,  and  pre- 
tended to  deliver  oracles  which  contradicted  the  divine 
prophecies.  (See  Hciveniick,Coiwnen^  ad  loc.).  Schroe- 
der  (De  vesL  muL  Heb}'.  p.  266, 269)  well  interprets  "  veils 
such  as  those  with  which  in  the  East  women  cover  the 
entire  head,  especially  the  face"  (comp.  Ruth  iii,  15 ;  Isa. 
iii,  22).  The  Eastern  women  bind  on  their  other  oma- 
menla  with  a  rich  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  b 
described  by  some  travelers  as  coro{^eting  the  head- 
dress, and  falling  without  order  upon  the  hair  behind. 
See  Hbjld-dress.  This,  if  of  costly  and  splendid  ma- 
terial, would  be  a  not  unapt  decoration  for  the  roeretri- 
doos  purpose  in  question.     See  ako  Uandkurchikf. 

Blerckherdere,  John  Grrard,  a  Dutch  theolo- 
giu  and  philologian,  was  bom  near  Maestricht  about 
1678,  and  was  educated  at  Lou  vain,  where  he  afterwards 
became  a  professor.  He  died  March  16, 1738.  His  the- 
ological works  of  note  are,  Syttema  Apocal^pHcum  (Lou- 
vsin,  1708, 12mo) : — Prodrvmnt  DameUeus^  tive  novi  co- 
mtus  kistoriei  crilici  in  eeleberrinuu  difficuUaU*  kiitoria 
Vet.  Tett.  monarchiarum  Asittf  etc.,  ac  preecipue  DameL 
prophet,  (Louv.  171 1, 12mo)  i—De  Monarchia  Roma  pa- 
gawB  secundum  concordiam  inter  propheta*  Damelem  et 
Joatmem;  cotuequens  hUtoria  a  monarchia  ctmditoribu* 
usque  adurbi*  et  imperii  rumam ;  accessU  geries historia 
Apocalffptica  (Louv.  1727, 12mo): — De  Situ  Paradisi 
tarestris  (Louv.  1731, 12mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.Biog,  Ghu- 
rale,  xxvii,  6(^. 

Blerokliove,  Johiy  Polyander  van  den,  a  Dutch 
Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Metz  March  26, 1568,  was 
educated  at  Embden,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the 
French  Church,  and  afterwards  went  to  study  Hebrew 
and  philosophy  at  Bremen,  and  theology  at  Heidelberg, 
under  Du  Jon  and  Crellius,  and  at  Geneva  under  The- 
odore de  Deza  and  Antony  Lafaye.  In  1591  he  became 
pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Leydeu,  and  soon  after 
at  Doft,  In  161 1  he  succeeded  Arminius  as  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  took  part  in 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  com- 
missioned to  draw  up  the  canon  of  that  synod;  he  was 
also  member  of  a  committee  for  revising  the  Bible. 
Kerckhove  died  Feb.  4, 1646.  He  wrote  A  ecord  de$  pcu- 
sagetde  PEcriture  qui  tembUnt  etre  contr aires  Us  uns  aux 
autres  (Dort,  1599, 12mo) : — Theses  loffica  atque  ethica 
(1602)  i—Retponsio  ad  interpolaia  A.  Cocheletii^  doctoris 
S&rbonmstm  (1610);  Cochelet  answered  in  his  Camete- 
rium  Cahini: — Miscellanea  Tractationes  theologica,  m 
quibus  agitur  de  pradestinatione  et  Cana  Domini  (Ley- 
den, 1629, 8  vo): — Prhna  C<mcertatio  antisocinianii  (Am- 
sterd.  1640,  8vo) :— /)e  essentiali  Christi  Existentia  Con- 
ceriatio,  contra  Johaanem  CreUium  (Leyden,  1648, 12roo) ; 
etc  He  aJso  published  Thomas  Cartwright*s  Commen- 
tarH  in  Pr-oeerbia  Salomonis,  and  was  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Synopsis  pvrioris  Theologia  (Leyden,  1625, 
8vo).  See  Foppens,  Bibliotheca  Belgica ;  Boxhom,  The- 
atrumHoUandiafii.S6{;  Paquot,J/^imHrf*,vol.v.;  Joh. 
Fabridus,  flistor.  Bibliothecarum^  iv,  92. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Osnerale,  xxvii,  604.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ke'ren-hap'pUCh  (Heb.  Ke'ren-hap-Puk',  'H)? 
TJ^Bfl,  horn  of  the  face-paw/,  L  e.  cosmetic-box ;  Sept. 
'AiiaX^iiag  [v.  r.  'ApaX^ain^y  'A/mX^mc,  MaX5i«c] 
Kipa^,  L  e.  horn  of  plenty ;  Vulg.  correctly  Cormi  stibii, 
L  e.  of  antimony),  a  name  given  to  Job's  third  daughter 
(Job  zlii,  14),  after  the  Oriental  ideas  of  elegance  (see 
Ki«o*sZ>ai/y/^t6.///:adk>c).  aacir.2220.  ScoPaint. 

Keri  and  Kethib  (S-^ral  *^-ip,  plural  "J-^^lp 
p^ns^),  so  frequently  found  in  the  margins  and  foot- 
notes of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  exhibit  the  most  ancient 
▼arioos  readings,  and  constitute  the  most  important 
poitioD  of  the  critico-exegetical  apparatus  bequeathed 
V.-D 


to  us  by  the  Jews  of  olden  times.  On  this  sobject  w« 
substantially  adopt  Ginsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cydo' 
podia,  s.  V.     See  Masorah. 

I.  Signification,  Classification,  and  Mode  of  Indication 
of  the  Keri  and  Kelhib.^The  word  '^'nj?,  heri',  may 
be  either  the  imperative  or  the  participle  passive  of  the 
Chaldee  verb  «^p,  to  caUout,to  read,  and  hence  may 
signify  "/2ea</,**  or  "/<  m  read,"  I  e.  the  word  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  substituted  for  that  in  the  text.  S^nS, 
hethib*,  is  the  participle  passive  of  the  Chaldee  verb 
anS,  to  write,  and  signifies  ^Itis  written,''  i.  e.  the  word 
in  question  is  in  the  text  Those  who  prefer  taking 
the  word  "^ip  as  participle,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  more  consonant  Mrith  its  companion  a*^n3,  which  is 
the  participle  passive.  The  two  terms  thus  correspond 
substantially  to  the  modem  ones  margin  (Keri)  and  text 
(Kethib).  We  may  add  that  the  Rabbins  also  call  the 
Keri  5<np"Q,  mikra',  scripture,  and  the  Kethib  rrjIO^i 
masorah',  tradition ;  but,  according  to  our  ideas,  these 
terms  should  be  reversed. 

The  different  readings  exhibited  in  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  a. 
Words  to  be  read  differently  from  what  they  are  written, 
arising  from  the  omission,  insertion,  exchanging,  or  trans- 
position of  a  single  letter  (n^nai  ^"^IJ,  ^-JJjsi  n-^ns) ; 
b.  Words  to  be  read,  but  that  are  not  written  in  the 
text  (a^ns  V(h^  ^'^p) ;  and,  c  Words  written  in  the 
text,  but  that  are  not  to  be  read  C^njS  iAj  S'^nS). 

a.  The  first  general  cUiss  (variations)  comprises  the 
bulk  of  the  various  readings,  and  consists  of— 

1.  Corrections  of  errors  arising  from  mistaking  hom- 
onyms, e.  g.  xi,  the  negative  particle,  for  the  similarly 
sounding  "ft,  the  pronoun,  of  which  we  have  fifteen  in- 
stances (comp.  Exod.  xxi,  8;  Lev.  xi,  21;  xxv,  30;  1 
Sam.  ii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  18 ;  2  Kings  viii,  10 ;  Ezra  iv,  2 ; 
Job  xiii,  15;  xli,  4;  Psa.  c,  3;  cxxxix,  16;  Prov.  xix, 
7;  xxvi,  2;  Isa.  ix,  2;  Ixiii,  9),  and  two  instances  in 
which  the  reverse  is  the  case  (1  Sam.  ii,  16;  xx,  2). 
Besides  noticing  them  in  their  respective  places,  the 
Masorah  also  enumerates  them  all  on  Lev.  xi,  15.  The 
Talmud  (Sopherim,  \i)  gives  three  additional  ones,  viz., 
1  Chron.  xi,  21 ;  Job  vi,  21 ;  Isa.  xlix,  5.  b?  for  bx,  of 
which  we  have  four  instances  (I  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings 
i,  33 ;  Job  vii,  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  7 ;  Ezek.  ix,  5). 

2.  Errors  arising  from  mistaking  the  letters  which 
resemble  each  other,  e.  g.  3  for  3  (comp.  Prov.  xxi,  29) ; 
a  for  t  (Ezek.  xxv,  7) ;  T  for  ^  (I  Sam.  iv,  13);  1  for 
■1,  of  which  the  Masorah  on  Prov.  xix,  19,  and  Jer.  xxi, 
40,  gives  four  instances  (2  Sam.  xiii,  37 ;  2  Kings  xvi, 
6;  Jer.  xxi,  40;  Prov.  xix,  19) ;  h  for  H  (Jer.  xxviii,  1 ; 
xxxii,  1);  n  for  D  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13);  n  for  n,  of  which 
the  Masorah  on  Prov.  xx,  21  gives  four  instances  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  87;  Prov.  xx,  21 ;  Cant,  i,  17 ;  Dan.  ix,  24); 
Id  for  W  (1  Sara,  xiv,  32) ;  *^  for  1  in  innumerable  in- 
stances; 3  for  3  in  eleven  cases  (Josh,  iv,  18;  vi,  5, 16; 
1  Sara,  xi,  6, 9 ;  2  Sam.  v,  24 ;  2  Kings  iii,  24 ;  Ezra  viii, 
14;  Neh.  iii,  20;  F^th.  iii,  4;  Job  xxi,  13;  O  for  n  (Isa. 
XXX,  32) ;  X  for  "  (2  Kings  xx,  4) ;  n  for  1  twice  (Jer. 
ii,  20;  Ezra  viii,  14);  H  for  n  (Eccles.  xii,  6) ;  H  for  H 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  14 ;  xxv,  17 ;  Jer.  Iii,  21). 

3.  Errors  arising  frora  exchanging  letters  which  be* 
long  to  the  same  organs  of  speech,  e.  g.  3  for  "0,  of 
which  the  Keri  exhibits  one  instance  (Josh,  xxii,  7), 
and  vice-versa,  of  which  the  Great  Masorah,  under  letter 
a,  gives  six  instances  (Josh,  iii,  16;  xxiv,  15;  2  Kings 
V,  12 ;  xii,  10 ;  xxiii,  33 ;  Dan.  xi,  18) ;  n  for  X  (2  Kings 
xvii,21);  5  for  X  (I  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings  i,  33;  Job 
vii,  1 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  7;  Ezek.  ix,  5) ;  «  for  B  (Isa.  Ixv,  4). 

4.  Errors  arising  from  the  transposition  of  letter^ 
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which  the  Masorah  designates  "iniK^I  ti^p*lQ,  and 
of  which  it  gives  sixty-two  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
textaal  reading,  or  Kethib^  is  bni<il,  tJie  tenty  and  the 
marginal  reading,  or  Keri,  transposing  the  letters  b  and 
•1,  has  ilPXn,  tksse  (comp.  Josh,  vi,  18 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  27 ; 
Judg.  xvi,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  xix,  18,  22,  23  [twice] ; 
xxvii,  8 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  25 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvii,  16 ;  xviii,  8 ;  xx, 
14;  xxiv,  16;  1  Kings  vii,  46;  2  Kings  xi,  2;  xiv,  6; 
1  Chron.  i,  46 ;  iii,  24 ;  xxvii,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  8 ; 
xxix,8;  Ezra  ii,  46;  iv,4;  viii,  17;  Neh.iv,7;  xii,14; 
Esth.  i,  6,  16;  Job  xxvi,  12;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  2;  cxxxix,  6; 
cxlv,  6;  Prov.  i,  27;  xiii,  20;  xix,  16;  xxiii,  6,  26; 
xxxi,  27 ;  Eecles.  ix,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  30 ;  Jer.  ii,  25 ; 
viii,  6;  ix,  7;  xv,  4;  xvii,  23;  xxiv,  9;  xxix,  18,  23; 
xxxii,  23 ;  xlii,  20 ;  1, 15 ;  Ezek.  xxx  vi,  14 ;  xl,  15 ;  xlii, 
16 ;  xliii,  15, 16 ;  Dan.  iv,  9 ;  v,  7, 16  [twice],  29). 

5.  Errors  arising  from  the  small  letter  *^  being  dropped 
before  the  pronominal  1  from  plural  nouns,  and  making 
them  to  be  singular,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  instances  [it  is  very  strange  that  the  Masorah 
Magna  only  enumerates  fifty-six  of  these  instances] 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  xxvii,  1 1 ;  xxviii,  28;  xxxii,  19 ; 
xxxix,  4, 33 ;  Lev.  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xii,  3 ;  Deut. 
ii,  33 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii,  2 ;  xxvii,  10 ;  xxxiii,  9 ;  Josh,  iii,  4 ; 
viii,  11 ;  xvi,  3;  Ruth  iii,  14;  1  Sam.  ii,  9,  10  [twice] ; 
iii,  18 ;  viii,  8 ;  x,  21 ;  xxii,  13 ;  xxiii,  6 ;  xxvi,  7 
[twice],  11, 16;  xxix,  5  [twice];  xxx,  6;  2  Sam.  i,  11 : 
ii,  23;  iii,  12;  xii,  9,  20;  xiii,  34;  xvi,  8;  xviii,  7,  18; 
xix,  19;  XX,  8;  xxiii,  9, 11;  xxiv,  14,  22;  1  Kings  v, 
17;  X,  5;  xviii,  42;  2  Kings  iv,  84;  v,  9;  xi,  18;  Ezra 
iv,  7;  Job  ix,  13;  xiv,  5;  xv,  15;  xx,  11;  xxi,  20; 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  14;  xxxi,  20;  xxxvii,  12;  xxxviii,  41 ; 
xxxix,  26,  30;  xl,  17;  Psa.  x,  5;  xxiv,  6;  Iviii,  8;  cvi, 
45;  cxlvii,  19;  cxlviii,  2;  Prov.  vi,  13  [twice];  xxii, 
24;  xxvi,  24;  Isa.  Iii,  6;  Ivi,  10;  Jer.  xv,  8;  xvii,  10, 
11;  xxii,  4;  xxxii,  4;  Iii,  33;  Lam.  iii,  22, 32, 89 ;  Ezek. 
iii,  20;  xvii,  21 ;  xviii,  23,  24 ;  xxxi,  6;  xxxiii,  18,  16; 
xxxvii,  16  [twice],  19;  xl,  6,  22  [twice],  26;  xliii,  11 
[thrice],  26;  xliv,  5;  xlvii,  11;  Dan.  xi,  10;  Amos  ix, 
6;  Obad.  v,  11 ;  Hab.  iii,  14) ;  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
sertion of  ^  before  the  pronominal  1  and  before  the  pro- 
nominal ^  in  singular  nouns,  and  making  them  plural ; 
the  Keri  exhibits  seven  instances  of  the  former  (1  Kings 
xvi,  26;  Psa.  cv,  18, 28;  Prov.x>'i,27;  xxi,  29;  Eecles. 
iv,  17;  Dan.  ix,  12)  and  eight  of  the  hitter  in  the  word 
lai  (Judg.  xiii,  17 ;  1  Kings  viii,  26 ;  xxii,  18 ;  Psa. 
cxix,  147, 161 ;  Jer.  xv,  16  [twice] ;  Ezra  x,  12). 

6.  Errors  of  a  grammatical  nature,  arising  from  drop- 
ping the  article  n  where  it  ought  to  be,  of  which  the 
Keri  exhibits  fourteen  instances  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  9 ;  1  Kings  iv,  7;  vii,  20 ;  xv,  18;  2  Kings  xi,  20 ; 
XV,  25;  Isa.  xxxii,  15;  Jer.  x,  13;  xvii,  19;  xl,  3;  Hi, 
32 ;  Lam.  i,  18 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  20),  or  from  the  insertion 
of  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  of  which  there  arc  ten 
instances  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  12;  1  Kings  xxi,  8;  2  Kings 
vii,  12, 13;  xv,  25;  Eecles.  vi,  10 ;  x,  3,  20 ;  Isa.  xxix, 
11;  Jer.  xxxviii,  11);  or  from  the  dropping  of  the  H 
after  ira,  or  writing  xm  instead  of  X-^n  when  used  as 
feminine. 

7.  Errors  arising  from  the  wrong  division  of  words, 
c.  g.  the  first  word  having  a  letter  which  belongs  to  the 
second,  exhibited  by  the  Keri  in  three  instances,  and 
stated  in  the  Masorah  on  2  Sam.  v,  2  (2  Sam.  v,  2 ;  Job 
xxxviii,  12;  Lam.  iv,  16),  or  the  second  word  having  a 
letter  which  belongs  to  the  first,  of  which  there  are 
two  insUnces  (1  Sam.  xxi,  12;  Ezra  iv,  12);  or  one 
word  being  divided  into  two  separate  words,  of  which 
the  Masorah  on  2  Chron.  xxxiv  mentions  eiffht  instan- 
ces (Judg.  xvi,  25 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  1 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  1  Kings  xviii, 
5;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6;  Isa.  ix,  6;  Lam.  i,  6;  iv,  3),  or 
two  separate  words  being  written  as  one,  exhibited  by 
the  Keri  in  fifteen  instances  (Gen.  xxx,  11;  Exod.  iv, 
2;  Deut.  xxxiii,  2;  1  Chron.  ix,  4;  xxvii,  12,  Nch.  ii, 


28 ;  Job  xxxviii,  1 ;  xl,  6 ;  Psa.  x,  10 ;  Iv,  16 ;  cxxiii, 4; 
Isa.  iii,  15 ;  Jer.  vi,  29 ;  xviii,  3 ;  Ezek.  viii,  6). 

8.  Exegetical  Keris  or  marginal  readings  which  sub- 
stitute euphemisms  for  the  cacophonous  terms  used  in 
the  text,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  an- 
cient  sages,  that  **all  the  verses  wherein  indecent  ex- 
pressions occur  are  to  be  replaced  by  decent  words  (e.  g. 
nabatZJ"^  by  naaDtt?*^  [of  which  the  Ken  exhibits  four 
instances,  viz.  Deut  xxviii,  80 ;  Isa.  xiii,  16 ;  Jer.  iii,  2 ; 
Zech.  xiv,  2];  D-^b-lBJ  by  D'^lino  [of  which  the  Keri 
exhibits  six  instances,  viz.  Deut.  xxviii,  27;  1  SaoL  v, 
6,  9;  vi,  4,  5,  17;  omitting,  however,  1  Sam.  v,  12 j; 
0'^31"»nn  by  D'^ai'^m  [of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  one 
instance,  viz.  2  Kings  vi,  25] ;  CiT^-^in  by  CrKIS  [of 
which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kings  xviii, 
27;  Isa.xxxvi,12];Dn'^rU3  "^C^ia  by  Dir^iai  ''T:-»'a 
[of  which  the  Keri  exhibits  two  instances,  2  Kings 
xviii,  27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  12] ;  nxin^b  by  rnK::'^T3i  [of 
which  there  is  one  instance,  2  Kings  x,  27,  comp.  i/c- 

The  manner  in  which  this  general  class  of  various 
readings  is  indicated  is  as  foUows :  The  variations  speci- 
fied under  1  and  2,  not  affecting  the  vowel  points,  are 
simply  indicated  by  a  small  circle  t>r  asterisk  placed 
over  the  word  in  the  text  (:2*^r3),  which  directs  to  the 
marginal  reading  (^"^p))  where  the  emendation  is  giv- 
en, as,  for  instance,  the  Kethib  in  Exod.  xxi,  8^  is  5t^, 
in  1  Sam.  xx,  24  ??,  and  in  ProV.  xxi,  29  "f  S^,  and 
the  marginal  gloss  remarks  'i^  p*  ^^  P>  Y^'^  P»  ^he 
p  being  an  abbreviation  for  *'"'p.  In  the  variations 
specified  under  8  and  4,  where  the  different  letters  of  the 
Kethib  and  the  Keri  require  different  vowel  points,  the 
abnormal  textual  reading,  or  the  Kethib,  has  not  only 
the  small  circle  or  asterisk,  but  also  takes  the  vowel 
points  which  belong  to  the  normal  marginal  reading,  or 
the  Keri,  e.  g.  the  appropriate  pointing  of  the  textual 
reading,  or  the  Kethib,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  21,  is  fi<1T5!?»  hut 
it  is  pointed  K?^^,  because  these  vowel  signs  belong  to 
the  marginal  reading,  or  the  Keri,  H'T'I,  which  it  is  in- 
tended should  accompany  the  vowel  points  m  the  text. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  textual  reading  in  2  Sam. 
xiv,  30,  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading,  ex- 
hibits a  transposition  of  letters,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  with  its  textual  points  >T^r'^S'?fTl,  be- 
cause these  vowel  signs  belong  to  the  Keri,  Hir^^STt. 
Finally,  in  the  variations  specified  under  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
which  involve  an  addition  or  diminution  of  letters,  and 
which  have  therefore  either  more  or  fewer  letters  than 
are  required  by  the  vowel  points  of  the  Keri,  a  vowel 
sign  is  sometimes  given  without  any  letter  at  all,  or  two 
vowel  signs  have  to  be  attached  to  one  letter,  and  some- 
times a  letter  has  to  be  without  any  vowel  sign ;  the 
variation  itself  being  either  indicated  in  the  margin  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  entire  word  which  constitutes  the 
different  reading,  or  by  the  simple  remark  that  such 
and  such  a  letter  is  wanting  or  is  redimdant.  For 
instance,  in  Lam.  v,  7,  which,  according  to  the  Masorah, 
exhibits  two  of  the  twelve  instances  where  the  1  con- 
junctive has  boon  dropped  from  the  beginning  of  words 
(comp.  also  2  Kings  iv,  7;  Job  ii,  7;  Prov.  xxiii,  24; 
xxvii,  24;  Isa.  Iv,  13;  Lam.  ii,  2;  iv,  16;  v,  3,  6;  Dan. 
ii,  43),  the  textual  reading,  or  Kethib,  is  C3'^6<[  ^ISnasT, 
and  the  marginal  reading,  or  Keri,  is  ttJ^KI,  lanam, 
the  vowel  sign  of  the  conjunction  from  the  margin  being 
inserted  in  the  text  under  the  little  circle,  which,  con- 
sequently, has  no  letter  at  all ;  in  Jer.  xlii,  6,  again, 
where  the  textual  reading  is  13 X,  and  the  marginal 
reading  13n3X,  yet  the  Kethib,  which  has  only  three 
letters,  takes  the  vowel  ftigns  of  the  Keri,  which  has 
five  letters,  and  b  pom  ted  tl3K,  with  two  different  vow* 
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d  points  attached  to  the  one  *\ ;  whilst  in  2  Kings  vii, 

15,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  marginal  read- 
ing having  fewer  letters,  and  hence  fewer  vowels  than 
the  textual  reading,  which  takes  the  vowel  signs  of  the 
former,  the  Kethib  is  pointed  DTCnns,  and  the  n  has 
no  vowel  sign  at  all.  There  is  a  peculiarity  connected 
with  the  marginal  indication  of  those  words  the  varia- 
tions of  which  consist  in  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a 
single  letter.  When  a  letter  is  dropped  from  a  word  in 
the  text,  the  whole  word  is  given  in  the  marginal  read- 
ing with  the  letter  in  question,  and  the  remark  ^^Read 
90;"  as,  for  instance,  1  Sam.  xiv,  32;  Prov.  xxii),  24, 
where  the  M,  according  to  the  Masorah,  is  dropped  from 
ib^n,  and  1  from  tSt^I,  as  indicated  by  ?P^'  and 
aW;  the  marginal  glosses  arebicH  p*  ^Pl^l  p; 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  if  a  letter  has  crept 
into  a  word,  the  whole  word  is  not  given  in  the  mar- 
ginal gloss,  but  it  is  simply  remarked  that  such  and 
such  a  letter  is  redundant  ("^"^n"^),  or  is  not  to  be  read 
Olp  xb),  as,  for  instance,  in  Eccles.  x,  20 ;  Neh.  Lx,  17, 
where  the  n,  according  to  the  Masorah,  has  crept  in 
before  D**B33,  and  1  before  *7Dn,  the  marginal  gloss 
simply  remarks  n  "'^n'^,  't  *l'^r\  Upon  this  point, 
however,  the  greatest  inconsbtency  is  manifested  in 
the  Masoretic  glosses;  compare,  for  instance,  the  Kethib 
•fr?  and  -^"^ba")  in  Eccles.  iv,  8, 17,  both  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Keri,  have  a  redundant  \  and  are  sin- 
gular nouns,  yet  the  Masoretic  note  upon  the  former  is 
^y^V  p,  exhibiting  the  whole  word,  whilst  on  the  latter 
it  limply  remarks  '"^  ■1'^n\ 

&  The  second  class  {in$ertwa$  directed),  which  com- 
prises enlijt  words  that  have  been  omitted  from  the 
text,  exhibits  ten  such  instances  which  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  as  follows :  Judg.  xx,  13 ;  Ruth  iii,  5, 17 ; 
2  Sam.  viii,  3;  xvi,  23;  x\'iii,  20;  2  Kings  xix,  31, 87; 
Jer.  xxxi,  38;  1,  29.  Besides  being  noted  in  the  mar- 
ginal glosses  on  the  respective  passages,  these  omissions 
are  also  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Deut.  i  and  Ruth  iii, 

16.  They  are  also  enumerated  in  the  Talmud  (Tract 
Sopkerim^  vi,  8,  and  in  Ntdarim^  37  b).  In  Nedarim, 
however,  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  subject  is  as 
follows:  "The  insertion  of  wortis  in  the  text  Cp'^'^p 
'p-^ra  xbl)  is  exhibited  in  H-Jfi  [2  Sam.  viii,  8]; 
trx  [ibid,  xvi,  23] ;  D'^Xn  f  Jer.  xxxi,  38] ;  nb  [ibid. 
1,29];  rx  [Ruth  ii,  11];  "^PX  [ibid,  iii,  6, 17];"  thus 
omitting  four  instances,  viz.  Judg.  xx,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xviii, 
20;  2  Kings  xix,  31,  37,  and  adding  one,  viz.,  Ruth  ii, 
11,  which  is  neither  given  by  the  Masorah  nor  in  So- 
pherim. 

This  class  of  variations  is  indicated  by  a  small  circle 
or  asterisk  placed  in  the  text  with  the  vowel  signs  of 
the  word  which  is  wanting,  referring  to  the  margin, 
where  the  word  in  question  is  given.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  Judg.  XX,  13,  where,  according  to  the  Keri,  the 
word  ^33  is  omitted,  the  Kethib  is  '•r'^sa  '  ^ax  kh% 
upon  which  the  marginal  gloss  remarks  Kbi  ^np  ^Z^ 

&  Of  the  third  class  (omissions  suggested),  exhibiting 
mtin  words  which  have  crept  into  the  text,  there  are 
eight  instances,  as  follows :  Rnth  iii,  12 :  2  Sam.  xiii,  33 ; 
XV,  21;  2  Kings  v,  18;  Jer.  xxxviii,  16;  xxxix,  12;  Ii, 
8;  Ezek.  xlviii,  16.  These  variations  are  not  only  noted 
in  the  ma^nal  glosses  on  the  respective  passages,  but 
are  ilao  given  in  the  Masorah  on  Ruth  iii,  12.  The 
pasiage  in  Nedarim,  27  b,  which  speaks  of  this  class  of  j 
^nations,  remarking,  "Words  which  are  found  in  the 
text,  but  are  not  read  Cp-'-ip  Hh^  •p'^rs),  are  exhib- 
ited in  W  [2  Kings  V,  18];  rxn  [Jer.  xxxii,  11];  -JIT^ 
[ibid.li,3];  C^n  [Ezek.  xlviii,  16];  CX  [Ruth  iii, 
123,"  omits  2  Sam.  xiii,  33;  xv,  21 ;  and  Jer.  xxxviii, 


16;  xxxix,  12;  and  adtis  Jer.  xxxii,  11,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Masorah ;  whilst  Sopherimy  vi,  9,  which  re- 
marics  10«n  l^'TX^  i^ia  Olpua  "i©5<3  •j'^acfit,  refer- 
ring to  2  Sam.  xiii,  33 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  Jer.  Ii,  3;  Ezek.  xlviii,  16;  omits  2  Kings 
V,  18,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  16. 

This  class  of  variations  is  not  uniformly  indicated  in 
the  different  editions  of  the  Bible.  Generally  the  word 
in  question  has  no  vowel  signs,  but  an  asterisk  or  small 
circle  is  put  over  it,  referring  to  the  margin,  where  it  is 
simply  remarked  ^tp  xi")  a'^HD,  tcritten  [th  the  terf], 
but  not  [to  he]  read;  in  one  or  two  instances,  however, 
the  word  itself  is  repeated  in  the  margin,  as  in  2  Kings 
V,  18,  where  we  have  it  •'Ip  xbl  n'^rs  K3,[M«i«>rd] 
K3  [m]  wriUen  [in  the  text],  but  [u]  not  [to  be]  read. 

IL  Number  and  Position  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib. — A 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  about  the  number 
and  position  of  these  various  readings.  The  Talmud, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the  early  commentators, 
mention  variations  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Keris  and 
Kethibs  of  the  Masorah.  This,  however,  is  beyond  the 
aim  of  the  present  article,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  as  exhibited  in  the  Biasorah  and  in  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  From  a  careful  perusal 
and  collation  of  the  Masorah,  as  printed  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  number  of  the 
Keris  and  Kethibs  in  each  book,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible : 

Genesis 24  Habakknk 9 

Exodns 12  Zephaniah 1 


U'viticns 6 

Numbers 11 

Deuteronomy 24 

J(»i«hua 88 

Judges 22 

I  Samuel 73 

28amnel 99 

I  King? 49 

SKiuga 80 

Isaiah 6ft 

Jeremiah 148 

Ezekiel 143 

Hosea 6 

Joel 1 

Amos 8 

Obadiah 1 

Micah 4 

Nahnm 4 


Uaggal 1 

ZecHariah 7 

Malachi 1 

Psalms 74 

Proverbs 70 

Job 54 

Song  of  SongH 6 

Ruth 18 

Lamentations 28 

Ecclesiastes 11 

Esther 14 

Daniel 129 

Ezra 88 

Nebemiali 28 

1  Chronicles 41 

2  Chronicles 89 

Total 1858 


The  disparity  between  AbrabaneFs  calculations  about 
the  number  of  Keris  and  Kethibs,  leading  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  has  65,  Jeremiah  81,  and 
1  and  2  Samuel  138  {Introduction  to  Jeremiah^  and  the 
numbers  which  we  have  stated  as  existing  in  these 
books,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  erudite  commentator  died  fifteen  years  before 
the  laborious  Jacob  b.-Chajim  collated  and  published 
the  Masorahs  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  them  carefully.  But 
we  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  serious 
difference  in  the  calculations  of  later  writers  and  our  re- 
sults, as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  following 

For  the  collation  of  Bomberg's  Bible,  the  Plantin  Bi- 
ble, and  the  Antwerp  Bible,  we  are  indebted  to  the  U- 
bles  exhibited  in  Cappellus's  Critica  Sacra,  p.  70,  and 
Walton's  Profcyfwnena  (ed.Cantabrigi«,  1828,1,473) ;  and 
though  we  have  been  able  by  our  arrangement  to  cor- 
rect their  blunder  in  representing  Elias  Levita  as  sepa- 
rating the  Five  MegiUoth  from  the  Hagiographa,  and 
giving  the  number  of  Keris  to  be  329  exclusive  of  the 
Megilloth,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  describe  the  Megil- 
loth  apart  from  the  Hagiographa.  to  which  they  belong 
according  to  the  Jewish  order  of  the  Canon.  Elias  Le- 
vita's  own  words  on  the  numbers  are  as  follows:  "I 
counted  the  Keris  an<l  Kethibs  several  times,  and  found 
that  they  were  in  all  848 ;  of  these,  65  are  in  the  PenU- 
teuch,  454  in  the  Prophet*,  and  329  in  the  Hagiographa. 
It  is  surprising  that  there  should  only  be  65  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 22  of  which  refer  to  the  single  word  rt*r5,  which 
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same  view.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
recondite  sense  ascribed  to  the  origin  of 
the  Keri  and  Ketliib  that  Rasbi  remarks 
on  Gen.viii,  16,  "The  Keri  is  nXTl,  the 
Kethib  VCL^Tl,  because  he  was  first  to  tell 
them  to  go  out ;  but  if  they  should  refuse 
to  go,  he  was  to  make  them  go."  Kimchi, 
however,  is  of  the  oppoj*ite  opinion.  So 
far  from  believing  that  these  variations 
proceeded  from  the  Mcred  writers  them- 
selves, who  designed  to  convey  thereby 
various  mysteries,  he  maintains  that  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  originated  after  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  when  the  sacred  books 
were  collected  by  the  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  editors  of  the  long-lost 
and  mutilated  inspired  writings  "  found  dif- 
ferent readings  in  the  volumes,  and  adopt- 
ed those  which  the  majority  of  copies  had, 
because  these,  according  to  their  opinion, 
exhibited  the  tree  readings.     In   some 

N.B.-In  this  Uble, what  are  denoted  by  "Variations"  are  designated    P^**^  ^^^7  ™»^.  <*^^  ^^'^^  ^^5^  »"  *^« 

by  the  Masorites  as  •^np ;  "  InterpoUtions,"  1-«n-« ;  "  Deflciencies,-   ^^^^  ^•'i^*»".^  P""*"K  ^*»*  ^T^^  ««".•»  *«  '^ 
m^^^J^  or  noted  it  m  the  margin  without  msert- 

ing  it  in  the  text,  whilst  in  other  places 
they  inserted  one  reading  in  the  margin  and  another 
in  the  text"  (Introduction  to  hb  Conwhentary  on  Jofh^ 
tin).  Ephodi  (flourished  1891-1408),  who  maintains  th« 
same  view,  remarks  that  Ezra  and  his  followers  "mad« 
the  Keri  and  Kethib  on  every  passage  in  which  they 
found  some  obliterations  and  confusion,  as  they  were  not 
sure  what  the  precise  reading  was."  Abrabanel,  who 
wUl  neither  admit  that  the  Keris  and  Kethibs  proceeded 
from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  nor  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  codices,  pro- 
pounds a  new  theory.  According  to  him,  Ezra  and  bis 
followers,  who  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Scriptorea, 
found  the  sacred  books  entire  and  perfect;  but  in  pe- 
rusing them  these  editors  discovered  that  they  con- 
tained irregular  expressions,  and  loose  and  ungrammat- 
ical  phrases,  arising  from  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  the  inhpired  writers.  "  Ezra  had  therefore  to  explain 
these  wonls  in  harmony  with  the  connecdon,  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  the  Keri  which  is  found  in  the  mai^n 
of  the  Bible,  as  this  holy  scribe  feared  to  touch  the 
words  which  were  spoken  or  written  by  the  Holy  Ghoat. 
These  remarks  he  made  on  his  own  account  to  explain 
those  anomalous  letters  and  expressions,  and  he  pat 
them  in  the  margin  to  indicate  that  the  gloss  is  his  own. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  numerous  Keris  and  Kethibs 
in  Jeremiah,  and  look  into  their  connection,  yon  wiH 
find  them  all  to  be  of  this  nature,  viz.,  that  they  are  to 
be  traced  to  Jeremiah^s  careless  and  blundering  writing. 
....  From  this  you  may  learn  that  the  books  which 
have  most  Keris  and  Kethibs  show  that  their  authors 
did  not  know  how  to  speak  correctly  or  to  write  prop- 
erly" ( Intrmluction  to  his  Commentaiy  on  Jeremiah\ 
Though  AbrabaneVs  hypothesis  has  more  truth  in  it 
than  the  other  theories,  yet  it  is  only  by  a  combination 
of  the  three  views  that  the  origin  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  can  be  traced  and  explained.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  variations,  as  the  Talmud, 
Kashi,  etc.,  declare,  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition 
from  time  immemorial,  and  have  their  origin  in  some 
recondite  meaning  or  mysteries  attached  to  the  passages 
in  question ;  that  some,  again,  as  Kirochi,  Ephodi,  etc^ 
rightly  maintain,  are  due  to  the  blunders  and  corrup- 
tions which  have  crept  into  the  text  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  which  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  nation  tried 
to  rectify  by  a  comparison  of  codices,  as  is  also  admitted 
by  the  Talmud  (comp.  Jerusalem  MegUlah^  iv,  2 ;  So^ 
pherimy  vi,  4);  and  that  others,  again,  as  Abrsbanel  re- 
marks, are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  style,  ignorance 
of  idioms  and  provincialisms,  which  the  editors  and  suc- 
cessive interpreters  of  the  Hebrew  canon  discovered  in 
the  different  books,  or,  more  projjerly  speaking,  which 
were  at  variance  with  the  grammatical  rules  and  exe^ 


is  *^;3  in  the  Kethib,  and  n"i;a  in  the  Keri ;  that  the 
lx)ok  of  Joehna,  which  in  quantity  is  about  a  tenth  part 
of  the  Pentateuch,  should  have  32 ;  and  that  the  books 
of  Samuel,  which  are  merely  about  a  fourth  the  size  of 
the  Pentateuch,  should  contain  133"  {Massoreth  Ha- 
Massorethy  ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  sq.).  It  will  be  seen 
fVom  this  extract  that  Elias  Levita  not  only  gives  six 
Keris  less  in  Joshua  than  we  have  given,  but  also  differs 
from  Abrabanel  in  the  number  of  Keris  to  be  found  in 
the  books  of  Samuel. 

III.  Origin  and  Date  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib^The 
Talmud  traces  the  source  of  these  variations  to  Moses 
himself,  for  we  are  distinctly  told  in  Nedarimy  37  b,  that 
**  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  according  to  the 
scribes  (D'^IB'IO  8<"ipia),  the  emendations  of  the  scribes 
(D^nB*io  "ills?),  the  not  reading  of  words  which  are 
in  the  text  (^"tp  V^^  S'^ns),  and  the  reading  of  words 
which  are  not  in  the  text  (S'^ra  xbl  ^"^p),  etc,  are 
a  law  of  Moses  from  Sinai"  Jacob  b.-Chajim  defends 
this  view  in  his  elaborate  Inti-oduction  to  the  Rabbinic 
Bible.  Elias  Levita,  who  also  expresses  this  Talmudic 
declaration,  explains  it  as  follows :  "  The  Keri  and  Keth- 
ib of  the  Pentateuch  only  are  a  law  of  Moses  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  members  of  the  (ircat  Synagogue, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
Azariah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Mordecai,  and  Zerubbabel, 
and  other  wise  men  from  the  craftsmen  and  artisans 
("liD^m  ^"inJl^)  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  wrote  down  the  Keri  and  the  Kethib  according 
to  the  tradition  which  they  possessed  that  our  teacher 
Moses  (peace  be  with  him !)  read  words  differently  from 
what  they  were  written  in  the  text ;  this  being  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  they  knew,  for  Moses  transmitted 
this  mystery  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders 
to  the  prophets,  etc,  and  these  were  put  down  in  the 
margin  as  his  readings,  Ezra  acting  as  a  scribe.  In  the 
same  manner  they  proceeded  in  the  Prophets  and  Ha- 
giographa  with  every  word  respecting  which  they  had 
a  tradition  orally  transmitted  fVom  the  prophets  and  the 
sages  that  it  was  read  differently  from  what  it  was  in 
the  text.  But  they  required  no  tradition  for  the  post- 
exilian  books,  as  the  authors  themselves  were  present 
with  them ;  hence,  whenever  they  met  with  a  word 
which  did  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  context  and 
the  sense,  the  author  stated  to  them  the  reason  why  he 
used  such  anomalous  expres8ion^  and  they  wrote  down 
the  wortl  in  the  margin  as  it  shoiUd  be  read"  {Massoreth 
Ha^Massorethy  foL  8  b,  sq.),  Mendelssohn,  in  his  valu- 
able introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  propounded  the 
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getictl  laws  developed  in  aftertime  by  the  Masorites. 
Soch,  however,  was  their  reverence  for  the  ancient  text, 
that  these  Masorites  who  made  the  new  additions  to  it 
left  the  text  itself  untouched  in  the  very  places  where 
they  believed  it  necessary*  to  follow  another  explanation 
or  reading,  but  simply  inserted  the  emendation  in  the 
margin.  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  ancient 
text  as  it  wcu  written,  or  Kethib  (3^r.3),  and  the  more 
modem  emended  readingy  or  Ken  ('^"'p);  and  hence, 
alw,  the  fact  that  the  Ken  is  not  inserted  in  the  syua- 
gngal  scrolls,  though  it  is  foUowed  in  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures. 

IV.  Importance  of  the  Keri  and  Ketkibf  especialiy  as 
rtlatimg  to  the  Englith  Version  of  the  Hebrew  Scr^itures, 
— Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  analysis  of  the 
seventy-«ix  variations  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Of  the  8eventy-«ix  Keris,  twenty-one  give  ri"i;3  in- 
stead of  nrs  (Gen.  xxiv,  14,  16,  28,  55,  57;  xxxiv,  8 
f  twice],  12;  Dent,  xxii,  15  [twice],  16,  20,  21,  28,  24, 
2J,  26  [twice],  27,  28,  2D),  which  was  evidently  epicene 
in  earlier  periods  (comp.  Gesenius,  Oramm,  sec.  23,  sec  82, 
6;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  sec.  175, 6) ;  fifteen  have  the  plural 
termination  1"*"  affixed  to  nouns  instead  of  the  singular 
i  in  the  text  (Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  xx%ii,  11 ;  xxviii, 
28;  xxxii,  19;  xxxix,  4,  83;  Lev.  ix,  22;  xvi,  21 ; 
Numb,  xii,  8 ;  Dent,  ii,  83 ;  v,  10 ;  vii,  9 ;  viii,  2 ;  xxvii, 
10;  xxxiii,  9),  which  some  think  is  no  real  variation, 
since  in  earher  periods  the  termination  1  was  both  sin- 
gular and  plural,  just  as  *^*7!13  stands  for  both  *^^^2  and 
^^32;  seventeen  give  more  current  and  uniform  forms 
of  words  (Gen.  viii,  17;  x,  19;  xiv,  8;  xxiv,  88  with  1, 
26;  XXV,  23  with  xxxv,  11;  xxvii,  8  with  5,  7;  xxvii, 
29  with  the  same  word  in  the  next  clause;  xxxvi,  6, 14 
with  ver.  18 ;  xxxix,  20,  22 ;  xliii,  28  wirti  xxvii,  29 ; 
Exod.  xvi,  2;  xvi,  7  with  Numb,  xvi,  11 ;  Numb,  xiv, 

06  with  XV,  24;  Numb,  xxi,  32  with  xxxii,  39;  xxxii, 

7  with  XXX,  6 ;  Dent,  xxxii,  13  with  Amos  iv,  13) ;  five 
substitute  the  termination  third  person  singular,  1  for  n 
(Gen.  xlix,  U  [twice];  Exod.  xxii,  26;  xxxii,  17; 
Numb.  X,  8C),  which  is  a  less  common  pronominal  suf- 
fix (comp.  Gesenius,  Gramm,  sec  91 ;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch, 
sec  247,  a) ;  two  make  two  words  of  one  (Gen.  xxx,  11 ; 
Exod.  iv,  2);  two  have  V^hiQ  instead  of  ^Vs  (Exod. 
xvi,  13;  Namb.xi,d2);  three  give  plural  verbs  instead 
of  sinj^lar  (Lev.  xxi,  5 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  4;  Deut.  xxxi, 
7),  which  are  no  doubt  an  improvement,  since  Numb. 
xxxiv,  4  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  thb  verse  with  verse  5 ;  three  substitute 
the  relative  pronoun  1?  for  the  negative  particle  Kb 
(Exod.  xxi,  8 ;  Lev.  xi,  21 ;  xxv,  30),  which  is  very 
important;  two  substitute  euphemisms  for  cacophonous 
expressions  (Deut.  xxviii,  27, 30) ;  and  two  are  purely 
traditional,  viz..  Numb,  i,  16 ;  xxvi,9.  The  Pentateuch, 
however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  giving  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib^  inasmuch 
as  the  Jews,  regarding  the  law  as  more  sacred  than  any 
other  inspired  book,  guarded  it  against  being  corrupt- 
ed with  greater  vigilance  than  the  rest  of  the  canon. 
Hence  the  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  Keris 
when  contrasted  with  those  occurring  in  the  other  vol- 
umes. Still,  the  Pentateuch  contains  a  few  specimens 
€)f  almost  all  the  different  Keris. 

As  to  the  question  how  far  our  English  versions  have 
been  infiuenced  by  the  Keri  and  Kethib,  this  will  beat 
be  answered  by  a  comparison  of  the  translations  with 
the  more  striking  variations  which  occur  in  the  Proph- 
ets and  Hagiographa.  In  Josh,  v,  1,  the  textual  read- 
ing is  "till  ace  were  passed  over"  13 "^C"),  the  Keri  has 
0"ia*, "  until  they  passed  over;"  and  though  the  Sept., 
Volg.,  Chaldee,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  (>>veTdale,  the 
Bishops*  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  etc.,  adopt  the  Keri, 
the  A.  v.,  following  Kimchi,  adheres  to  the  Kethib ; 


whilst  in  Josh,  vi,  7,  where  the  textual  reading  Is  "and 
they  said  (*1"I132<^1)  unto  the  people,**  and  the  marginal 
emendation  is  "and  he  said"  ("ITDK'^I),  and  where  the 
Vulg.,  Chaldee,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale,  the 
Bishops*  Bible,  and  the  Geneva  Version  again  adopt  the 
Keri,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  A.  V.  abandons  the 
textual  reading  and  espouses  the  emendadun.  In  Josh. 
XV,  47,  where  the  Keri  is  "<A«  borderiny  sea  (O*^!! 
biaan)  and  its  territory,"  and  the  Kethib  has  "  and  the 
great  sea  (biaM  D^H)  and  the  territorj*,"  which  is  again 
foUowed  by  the  ancient  versions  and  the  translations  of 
the  Reformers,  the  A.  V.,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  textual  reading  in  the  margin,  as  in  Josh,  viii,  16, 
adopts  the  emendation,  whereas  in  Josh,  xv,  53  the 
A.  V.  fuUows  the  textual  reading  (013^)  Janum,  noti- 
cing, however,  the  emendation  (OIS*^)  Jtmus  in  the  mar- 
gin. All  the  ten  emendations  of  the  second  class,  which 
propose  the  insertion  of  entire  words  into  the  text  (^"'p 
D'^ra  Kb"),  are  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  without  the  slight- 
est indication  by  the  usual  italics  that  they  are  not  in 
the  text  Of  the  eight  omissions  of  entire  words  in  the 
third  class  ("^"ip  fi^^T  H^rs)  nothing  decbive  can  be 
said,  inasmuch  as  six  of  them  refer  to  simple  particles, 
and  they  might  either  be  recognised  by  the  translators 
or  not  without  its  being  dlBcemible  in  the  version.  The 
only  two  instances,  however,  where  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take (Jer.  xli,  8 ;  Ezek.  xlviii,  16),  clearly  show  that  the 
A.  V.  follows  the  margiiud  gloss,  and  accordingly  re- 
jects the  words  which  are  in  the  text.  Had  the  limits 
of  thb  article  allowed  it,  we  could  have  shown  still  more 
unquestionably  that^  though  the  A.  V.  generally  adopts 
the  marginal  emendations,  yet  in  many  instances  it  pro- 
ceeds most  arbitrarily,  and  adheres  to  the  textual  read- 
ing ;  and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  never  indi- 
cates, by  italics  or  in  the  margin,  the  difference  between 
the  textual  and  the  marginal  readings. 

Inattention  to  the  Keri  and  Kethib  has  given  rise  to 
the  most  fanciful  and  absurd  expositions,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  both  as  a  specimen  and  a  warning. 
In  looking  at  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  final  Mem  (Q)  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  nn^^ob,  Isa.  ix,  6.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  it  exhibits  one  of  the  fifteen  instances 
where  the  Kethib,  or  the  textual  reading,  is  one  word, 
and  the  Keri,  or  the  emended  reading,  proposes  two 
words  (see  above,  sec  1).  Accordingly,  nmob  stands 
for  n2"l  cb=:Dnb, L e. "/o  them  the  dominion  shall  be 
great,'*  corresponding  to  the  common  abbreviation  02 
for  cri3L  The  question  is  not  whether  Db  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  abbreviation  of  Dflb,  seeing  there  are  no 
other  examples  of  it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Jewish  scribes 
and  critics  of  ancient  times  took  it  as  such,  just  as  they 
reganled  DbxiK  (Isa.  xxxiii,  7)  as  a  contraction  of 
n5<"^5<  ninb=:Db  (comp.  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  AquiU, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Vulgate,  Elias  Levita,  etc.)  ; 
and  that  the  Sept,  read  it  as  two  words  (i.  c  na*l  nb). 
Subsequent  scribes,  however,  found  it  cither  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  primitive  reading,  or  with  their 
exegetical  rules,  as  well  as  with  the  usage  of  the  prophet 
himself  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiii,  28),  to  read  it  as  one  word ; 
but  their  extreme  reverence  for  the  text  prevented  them 
from  making  this  alteration  without  indicating  that 
some  codices  have  two  words.  Hence,  though  they 
joined  the  two  words  together  as  one,  they  yet  left  the 
final  Mem  to  exhibit  the  variation.  An  example  of  the 
reverse  occurs  in  Neh.  ii,  18,  where  C*X*1")BCn  has  been 
divided  into  two  words,  D^S'^lfi  OH,  and  where  the 
same  anxiety  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  ancient  reading 
has  made  the  editors  of  the  Hebrew  canon  retain  the 
medial  Mem  at  the  end  of  the  word.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  Jews  who  regard  both  readings  aa 
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emanating  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  aa  designed  to  con- 
vey some  recondite  meaning,  would  find  some  mysteries 
in  this  final  Mem  in  the  middle  of  113*^0^.  Hence  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  (Scmhedririj  94)  the  following  remark 
upon  it :  **  Why  is  it  that  all  the  Menu  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  are  open  [i.  e.  73]  and  this  one  is  closed  [i.  e. 
D]  ?  The  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !)  wanted  to  make 
Hezekiah  the  Messiah,  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog; whereupon  Justice  pleaded  before  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !),  Lord  of  the  Worid, '  What ! 
David  the  king  of  Israel,  who  sang  so  many  hymns  and 
praises  before  thee,  wilt  thou  not  make  him  the  Messiah ; 
but  Hezekiah,  for  whom  thou  hast  performed  all  those 
miracles,  and  who  has  not  uttered  one  song  before  thee, 
wilt  thou  make  him  the  Messiah?'  Therefore  has  the 
Mem  been  dosed.**  Aben-Ezra  again  tells  us  that  the 
scribes  (not  he  himself,  as  Gill  erroneously  states)  see  in 
it  an  allusion  to  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
in  Hezekiah's  time;  whilst  Kimchi  will  have  it  that  it 
refers  to  the  ^^  stopping  up  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  which  are  broken  down  during  the  captiv- 
ity, and  that  this  will  take  place  in  the  days  of  salva- 
tion, when  the  kingdom  which  had  been  shut  up  tiU 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  be  opened.**  But  that 
Christian  expositors  should  excel  these  mystical  inter- 
pretations is  surpassing  strange.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  Galatinus,  who  submits  that  this  Mem,  being  the  ci- 
pher of  600,  intimates  that  six  hundred  years  after  thb 
prophecy  the  birth  of  Christ  was  to  take  place?  or  to 
the  opinion  which  he  quotes,  that  the  name  0*^*^13 
nnt9,i/arta  Domino,  or  even  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  is  thereby  indicated  (lib.  vii,  c  xiii)  ?  or  to 
Calvin,  who  thinks  that  it  denotes  the  close  and  secret 
way  whereby  the  Messiah  should  come  to  reign  and  set 
op  bb  kingdom?  or  to  the  opinion  which  he  mentions 
that  it  indicates  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  for  their  unbelief?  or  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Gill,  that  "  it  may  denote  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  which  would  be  for  a  time  straitened, 
and  kept  in  narrow  bounds  and  limits,  should  hereafter 
be  throughout  the  world,  to  the  four  corners  of  it,  so  as 
to  be  firm  and  stable,  perfect  and  complete,  which  the 
figure  of  this  letter,  being  shut  and  four-square,  may  be 
an  emblem  of?** 

It  should  be  added  that  there  ore  some  word^  which 
are  always  read  differently  (y^p)  from  what  they  are 
written  in  the  text  p^ns),  and  which,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence,  have  only  the  vowel  signs 
of  the  proposed  Keri,  without  the  latter  being  exhibited 
in  the  marginal  gloss.  These  are,  a.  The  name  tViT\% 
which  has  alwajrs  the  vowel  signs  of  '^3'TK,  and  is  pro- 
nounced with  these  vowels,  L  e.  niJT',  except  when  it 
precedes  this  name  itself,  in  which  case  it  has  the  vowel 
signs  of  D^nfix,  L  c.  nin^;  6.  The  name  Jerusalem, 
when,  as  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  it  is  written 
with  a  Yod  before  the  Mem,  has  never  its  own  points,  L  e. 
obd^"i*'  or  D",  but  has  the  vowel  signs  of  0'^b^!|"t^, 
and  is  read  so;  c  The  word  K^in,  which  was  epicene  in 
earlier  periods,  is  always  pointed  Kiri  in  the  Pentateuch, 
when  it  b  used  as  feminine,  to  make  it  conformable  to 
the  later  feminine  form  K*^n ;  and,  c  The  name  *^s;:?II3^ 
b  always  fumu(hed  with  the  voweb  belonging  to  the 
Keri,  ■tD^S''  with  one  Shin, 

It  remains  only  for  ns  to  say  under  this  head  that 
the  judicious  critic  will  often  find  good  reason  for  dif- 
fering from  the  opinion  that  seems  to  be  implied  in 
these  Masoretic  notes,  and  will  in  such  cases,  of  course, 
prefer  the  Kethib  to  the  KerL    See  Criticism,  Bib- 

UCAL. 

y.  Literatwre.—Om  of  the  earliest  attempts  freely  to 
discourse  upon  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Keri  and 
Kethib  b  that  of  D.  Kimchi,  in  the  Introduction  to  hb 


Commentary  on  Joshua ;  Abrabanel,  too,  has  a  lengthjr 
disquisition  on  thb  subject,  in  the  Intioducrion  to  his 
Commentary  on  JeremuUu  He  was  followed  by  the  la* 
borious  Jacob  ben-Chajim,  who  fully  discusses  the  Keri 
and  Kethib  in  hb  celebrated  Introduction  to  the  Rab- 
binic Bible,  translated  by  Ginsburg  in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1863;  and  by  the  erudite 
and  bold  £lias  Levita,  who  gives  a  very  ludd  account 
of  the  Keri  and  Kethib  in  hb  Masioreth  Ha-Mcusoretk, 
ed.  Sulzbach,  1771,  p.  8  a,  sq.;  21  a,  sq.  Of  Christian 
writers  are  to  be  mentioned  the  masterly  treatises  by 
Cappellus,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix,  sq. ;  Buxtorf, 
Tiberias,  cap.  xiii;  Buxtorf  the  younger,  Aniicritica 
(Basileie,  1653),  cap.  iv,  p.  448-509;  HiUeri  De  Arcano 
Kethib  et  Keri  (TUb.  1692);  Walton,  J5t«wi  Polygtotta, 
Proleg,  (CanUb.  1828),  i,412  sq.;  Wolf,  hibliotheca  He- 
braa,  ii,  507-533 ;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septua- 
ginta  (Leipzig,  1841),  p.  219  sq.;  Sticht,  De  Keri  et 
Kethibh  (Altona,  1760;  and  against  him  Dreschler,  Sen- 
^^frfuiiSiicAti,  etc  Ups.  1768);  Trftgard, /)c ''tp'?  S*^r3 
(Gryph.  1775);  Wolflfradt, /)c  Ken  et  ChUhibh  (RoaL 
1789).    See  Various  Rbadinos. 

Keri,  Francis  Borgia,  a  learned  Hungarian  Jes- 
uit, bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplin,  Hungary,  entered  the  JesuitioU  order 
when  yet  very  young,  and  became  an  instructor  of  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics  at  Tymau.  He  died  at  Buda 
in  1769.  Keri  dbtingubhed  himself  greatly  as  a  hi»> 
torian,  especially  by  hb  Imperatore*  Otfomani  a  capta 
Constantinopofi  (Tymau,  1749, 9  pta.  folio).  He  wrote 
also  Imperatores  Orientis  compendio  exhibiti,  e  compluri- 
bus  Gracis  preecipue  scriptoribus,  a  Constantino  Magno 
— ad  Const(mtinum  vltimum  (Tymau,  1744,  folio).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genir,  xxvii,  612 ;  Horangi,  Nova 
Memoria  Hungarorum,  ii,  882. 

Keri,  J^iios,  a  noted  Hungarian  prelate,  bom  in  tb« 
first  half  of  the  17th  century ;  entered  as  a  mere  youth, 
in  1656,  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  became  afterwards  director 
of  the  establishment,  and  held  successively  the  bbhop- 
rics  of  Sirmiuro,  Csanad,  and  Waitzen.  He  died  in  1685. 
Bbhop  Keri  wrote  Ferocia  Martis  Tureici  (Pos.  1672, 
8vo)  '.—PhUosophia  scholastica  (Presb.  1678, 8  vols.  foL), 
etc — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxvii,  612 ;  Czwittinger, 
Hungaria  Literata,  p.  203. 

Ke'rioth  (Heb.  Kerv^oth',  ni^'^J?,  cities;  Sept.  in 
Jer.  Kapui^,  in  ver.  41  v.  r.  'AjccapM^  and  'Acrnpwv, 
elsewhere  ttoAhc',  Vulg.CoWo/A;  Auth.Vers."Kirioth*' 
in  Amos  ii,  2),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (hence  probably  in- 
cluded within  Simeon),  mentioned  between  Hadattah 
and  Hezron  (Josh,  xv,  25).  From  the  absence  of  the 
copulative  after  it,  Reland  (Palast,  p.  700, 708)  suggest- 
ed that  the  name  ought  to  be  joined  with  the  succeed- 
ing, i.  q.  cities  of  Hezron,  L  e.  Hazor  itself,  as  in  several 
ancient  versions  (but  see  Keil,  ad  loc.);  and  Maurer 
{Comment,  ad  loc)  has  defended  thb  construction,  which 
the  enumeration  in  ver.  32  requires,  i.  e.  Kerioth-Hezron 
=  Hazor -Amam.  See  Judah,  Tribb  op.  It  seems 
to  be  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot 
('I(Trapiiunyc»  i.  e.  ni^'^p  ^"^H,  native  qf  Kerioth),  Dr. 
Robinson  conjectures  {Bibl,  Researches,  ii,  472)  that  the 
site  b  to  be  found  in  the  mined  foundations  of  a  small 
village  discovered  by  him  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  still  called  by  the  equiv- 
alent Arabic  name  el-Kuryetein  (comp.  De  Saulc>''s  Dead 
Sea,  i,  431 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii,  82).  With  thb 
agree  the  ;7/«ra/ form  of  the  word,  the  associated  epithets, 
and  the  frontier  position,  suggesting  that  the  place  was 
a  fortification  of  contiguous  hamlets  for  nomades  rather 
than  an  individual  city.     See  Citt  ;  Hazob. 

2.  A  strong  city  of  the  land  of  Moab,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Beth-gamul  and  Bozrah  (Jer.  xlviii, 
24),  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  its  overthrow  by 
the  Babylonian  invaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  (Jer. 
xlviii,  41 ;  Amos  ii,  2).     But  for  the  mention  of  Kiri- 
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^f^Mjm  io  the  Bame  oonnectimi  (from  which,  however,  it 
U  somewhat  difficult  to  distingui«h  it),  we  fihould  be  in- 
clined (see  Hitter's  ErdL  xv,  583)  to  locate  it  at  Kurtyat 
on  Jebel  Attarua,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Kikjath- 
nuzoTH.  Porter  confidently  identifies  it  with  the  pres- 
ent Kureigekj  six  miles  east  of  Busrah,  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  rang#  of  Bashan,  where  are  very 
extensive  remains  of  former  edifices  {Vamascusj  ii,  191 
aq.).  But  the  associate  names  (in  the  first  passage  of 
Jer.)  appear  to  indicate  a  locality  south-west  of  Bozrah, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Mishor  (q.  v.)  of  Moab 
extended  so  far  as  this.  See  Boz&ah.  The  Kerioth 
(ekies)  in  question  may  therefore  be  ^  the  ancient  cities 
to  the  north  of  Amman  and  south-west  of  Busrah,  still 
bearing  the  names  of  Kiriath  and  KiricUinj  where  the 
edifices  are  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  primitive 
forms  as  to  induce  a  strong  conviction  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  early  Emim**  (Graham,  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac  LdL  April,  1858,  p.  240). 

BZerithuth.    See  Talmud. 

Kerkarotb.    See  Cameu 

Kerkassandi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  name 
of  the  first  Buddha  who  appeared  (when  men  were  yet 
attaining  to  the  desirable  age  of  40,000  years)  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  redeem  them,  and 
to  secure  them  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  high  age 
mentioned. — Vollmer,  MythoL  Worterb,  s.  v. 

Kernel  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^32C")n,  chartsaimim',  so 
called  from  their  sharp  taste ;  SepL  trrifipvXatf  Vulg. 
wapoMa)  is  understood  by  theTalmudists  (so  the  A.y.) 
to  mean  the  grape-ttane$  (Mishna,  Nasir,  vi,  2)  as  op- 
posed to  the  skin  (^  husk'*),  L  e.  the  entire  substance  of 
the  grape  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  (Numb,  vi,  4). 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  refer  it  to  the  sour  or 
mripe  grapes  themselves,  and  this  signification  ia  fa- 
vored by  the  use  of  kindred  words  in  the  cojnate  lan- 
guages. (See  further  in  Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  Ileb,  p.  527.) 
See  Grape. 

Kero,  a  monk  of  St  (vail,  who  lived  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, is  considered  as  the  old  German  commentator  of 
the  rule  of  the  Benedictines.  His  work  appeared  in  the 
Ant  volume  of  Schilter's  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  TeU' 
tomc^  in  the  second  volume  of  Goldast's  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Alemam^  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Hattemer's 
Deukmale  d.  MiUelalters.  Ho  is  also  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  into  old  High-German,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  the  Olossarium  Kerords  (to  be  found  also 
in  Hattemer's  DeHkmale)^  and  a  number  of  hymns,  etc 
— Pierer,  Universal  Lex,  viii,  s.  v. 

Ke'roe  (Heb.  Keyros%  oH'i^,  curved,  Neh.  vii,  47 ; 
ScpL  Knpag  v.  r.  Kipac ;  or  6"<I?,  Keros*,  Ezra  ii,  44 ; 
SepL  Ki|paoc  v.  r.  Kop£c»  Ka^i/c ;  Vulg.  Ceros\  a  man 
whose  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  former  inhabit^ 
ante)  returned  as  Nethinim  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  44 ;  Neh.  vii,  47).     aC.  ante  536. 

Kerr,  George  (1),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, particularly  eminent  as  a  Christian  educator,  was 
bom  in  Antrim  CJounty,  Ireland,  Dec  18, 1814,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1823.  Early  attached 
to  the  Church,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  which 
be  sought  thorough  preparation,  first  by  a  full  classi- 
cal course  at  Williams  (College,  Mass.,  and  later  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1844,  and  began  his  ministe- 
rial labors  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Pmtestant  Dutch) 
Cburch  in  Cunesville,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  V.  In  1846  he 
received  an  urgent  call  to  the  principalship  of  Franklin 
(N.  Y.)  Academy,  an  institution  then  hardly  deserving  a 
higher  place  than  the  district  schooL  Kerr,  accepting 
the  position,  soon  made  this  academy  one  of  the  best 
in  the  state.  For  a  short  period  he  filled  a  chair  in 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  and  then  be- 
came principal  of  Watertown  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and  in 


1865  removed  to  Cooperstown,  where  he  did  active  and 
valuable  service  for  the  large  seminary  then  located 
there.  In  1867  he  decided  to  return  to  Franklin  and 
to  resume  his  position  in  that  school,  but,  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  removal,  died, March  27.  "Dr.  Kerr  was  a 
num  of  work;  his  characteristics  were  prominent  and 
clearly  defined ;  all  through  life  he  was  intellectually  on 
the  alert;  everywhere,  on  all  worthy  subjects,  analyt- 
ical, independent,  discriminating.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  especially  in  Greek  literature,  and  a  marvel  of 
enthusiasm  and  power  as  a  teacher"  (Wilson,  Presb.  His. 
A  ImanaCf  1868,  p.  215).  He  aimed  not  only  to  educate 
the  mind,  but  had  particular  regard  for  the  education  of 
the  heart  of  alk  his  students.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kerr,  George  (2),  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1819.  His  parents,  who  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada in  1822,  intended  him  for  the  mercantile  profession ; 
but,  converted  when  seventeen  yean  old,  and  shortly 
after  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  called 
to  preach,  he  came  over  to  the  States,  and  settled  at 
Winstead,  Ckinn.,  waa  made  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1844 
joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In  1866  he  was  su- 
perannuated, and  made  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  his  residence  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  Sept.  8, 
1869.  He  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  members  of 
hia  own  Church,  but  by  ministers  and  members  of  other 
evangelical  churches  of  the  city. — Smith,  A  mials  of  De- 
ceased Preachers  qfN.  Y,  and  N.  Y.  E.  Cotf.  p.  119. 

Kerr,  Henry  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  York  District,  S.  C,  Dec  80, 1782.  In  very  early  life 
his  mother  had  consecrated  him,  as  Hannah  did  her 
Samuel,  to  the  Lord,  and  had  often  expressed  her  desire 
to  him  that  he  should  be  a  minbter  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  Jesus.  His  parents  being  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  he  the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  their  maintenance ;  hence  bis  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected  in  his  earlier  years.  He  went 
first  to  an  academy  in  Roman  County,  N.  C;  then  ho  re- 
paired to  Iredell  County,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
instmction  under  the  celebrated  James  Hall,  D.D.  Here 
he  completed  a  very  extensive  course  of  scientific  study, 
and  was  readily  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
by  CJoncord  Presbytery  in  181 1.  He  pursued  his  theo- 
logical course  part  of  the  term  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kilpat- 
rick,  and  part  of  it  with  James  M*Kee,  D.D.  In  1814  he 
was  licensed  by  Concord  Presbytery.  At  that  time  he 
was  residing  in  Salisbury,  N.C  He  remained  there, 
teaching  and  preaching,  until  the  spring  of  1816,  when 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  County,  and  he  was  ordained  in 
November  of  that  year  pastor  of  Olney,  Long  Creek,  and 
New  Hope  churches.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Ruther- 
fordtown  to  take  charge  of  the  village  academy.  He 
preached  at  the  same  time  in  the  old  church  of  Little 
Britain,  and,  after  three  years,  removed  into  the  bounds 
of  this  chureh.  Here  he  spent  fourteen  years,  and  hi*, 
labors  were  again  blessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
1833  he  removed  to  Jonesboro',  East  Tennessee ;  but,  not 
finding  his  ministerial  associations  pleasant,  he  dwelled 
further  west,  and  settled  in  Hardeman  County,  West 
Tennessee,  in  1835.  Here  he  performed  much  mission- 
ary labor  in  all  the  surrounding  counties,  and  organized 
many  churchea  The  infirmities  of  age  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  abandon,  in  part,  his  evangelistic  labors, 
and  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  Bethel  and 
Airowell  churches,  in  M*Nairy  County.  In  the  fall  of 
1860  he  settled  near  Watervidley,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
North  Mississippi,  where  he  finished  his  long  and  useful 
career  January  28, 1865.  Trained  under  the  old  system,, 
he  made  no  effort  at  rhetorical  display.  His  discourses 
were  pre-eminently  scriptural  He  used  "  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,''  and  it  was  sharp 
in  the  heart  of  the  King's  enemies.  "  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous and  energetic,  and  he  was  often  truly  eloquent. 
The  providence  of  God  cast  his  lot  chiefly  in  destitute 
portions  of  the  land,  and  his  labors  were  evangelistic 
He  organized  more  chnrehes,  it  is  believed,  than  any 
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Other  member  of  the  Presbytery.  For  many  years  he 
was  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Western  Tennessee 
District,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  was  so  perfect  that  his  word  was 
taken  as  the  solution  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties.*'— Wil- 
son, Prab.  Historical  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  388. 

Kerr,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minuter,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1805,  and  was  educated  in  the 
UniveMity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  A.B.  in  1832. 
In  hb  twenty-fifth  year  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
SStates,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Baltimore  April  27, 1836,  and  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  at  Martinsburg, 
Va.,  April  22, 1837.  He  labored  first  as  a  missionary  in 
Hampshire  County,  Va.,  for  two  years,  and  was  success- 
ful in  his  ministry,  planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
many  portions  of  that  hitherto  forsaken  country.  He 
was  next  invited  by  the  Church  of  Cadiz,  Ohio;  begait 
his  ministerial  work  in  this  congregation  Dec  2,  1838, 
and  was  regularly  installed  June,  1839.  He  died  April 
19, 1856.  Kerr  was  the  author  of  Mode  of  Baptisnty 
and  a  small  work  on  Psalmody,  ^  He  was  a  good  pres- 
byter, and  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical court,  to  which  both  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  Synod  can  testify.  His  decisions  were 
uniformly  correct,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  government  and  polity  of  our  Church  gave  him  a 
superior  influence  in  all  her  judicial  meetings  upon 
which  he  was  called  to  attend.  He  was  remarkably 
conscientious  in  every  sphere  of  life,  whether  as  a  citi- 
zen, a  Christian,  or  a  minister.  So  decided  was  he 
against  reading  sermons,  or  even  taking  the  smallest 
abstract  into  the  pulpit,  that  he  invariably  voted  against 
the  licensure  and  ordination  of  any  young  man  that  did 
commit  this  *  great  mbtake,'  as  he  sometimes  termed  it. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  clear  and  logical,  plain  and  inter- 
esting, in  his  statemenU  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
peL  His  pulpit  productions  thoroughly  partook  of  his 
own  character,  and  came  forth  as  the  result  of  close  ap- 
plication and  much  study ;  and  on  no  occasion  would  he 
agree  to  preach,  if  it  could  at  all  be  avoided,  without 
special  preparation." — Wilson,  Presb.  Historical  Alma- 
nacy  1867,  p.  160. 

Kerr,  John,  a  Baptist  minister  of  ScoUish  descent, 
was  bom  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  Augi  14, 1782,  con- 
verted in  1800,  baptized  in  1801,  and  at  once  licensed  to 
preach.  "  Determined  to  avail  himself  of  every  means 
in  his  power  to  render  his  ministry  efficient  and  useful, 
the  young  evangelist  travelled  to  South  Carolina  to  see 
the  excellent  Marshall  and  listen  to  his  preaching,  and 
thence  to  Georgia  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  Mercer.  Returning  from  the 
South,  he  visited  Vii^nia,  and  became  personally  known 
to  the  lamented  Semple  and  other  valuable  minbters 
of  the  state.  Wherever  he  went  his  preaching  pro- 
duced a  thrilling  effect.  Hb  youthful  appearance,  the 
:  ardor  and  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and  the  beauty  of 
<hb  diction,  attracted  universal  attention.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  still  remember  hb  viidt  to  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia with  Uvely  emotion  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half 
a  century."  In  1811  he  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
.politics,  consenting  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  he  was  twice  elected  thereto.  He  was  a  member 
of  that  body  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  served  his 
country  at  that  critical  period  with  a  fervent  and  en- 
lightened patriotism.  At  the  close  of  hb  Congressional 
career  he  returned  to  Halifax,  and  served  the  churches  at 
Arbor  and  at  Mary  Creek.  In  March,  1825,  he  removed 
to. the  city  of  Richmond,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Here  hb  fine  pulpit  talents  were 
brought  into  active  and  successful  operation.  Crowds 
hnng  with  delight  on  hb  ministry.  In  less  than  a  year 
more  than  five  hundred  members  were  added  to  the 
Church,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  whom  were 
white.     This  successful  work  continued  until  dissension 


was  sown  among  his  parishioners  by  the  preaching  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  whose  efforts  finally  drew  from 
Kerr's  church  neariy  half  of  its  members  (in  1831).  By 
the  close  of  1832  he  had  grown  weary  of  the  contentions 
to  which  the  divbion  had  given  rise,  and  resigned  hb 
charge.  He  died  Sept  29,  1842.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  frank,  generous,  and  dbinterested  disposition.  Inca- 
pable of  artifice  himself,  he  was  not  always  guarded 
against  it  in  others.  Hb  temperament,  peculiarly  ar- 
dent, sometimes  perverted  hb  judgment.  His  manners 
were  uniformly  bland,  gentle,  and  conciUating.  In  so- 
cial intercourse  he  was  highly  gifted,  never  failing  to 
impart  an  interest  and  a  charm  to  conversation.  He 
was  dignified  without  ostentation,  and  cheerful  without 
levity.  "As  a  Christian,  he  imbibed  in  a  high  degree 
the  spirit  of  hb  Master.  Hb  piety  was  not  the  dwarf- 
ish and  stunted  growth  of  sectarianbm — morose,  censo- 
rious, and  persecuting,  but  the  product  of  enbrged  and 
Uberal  views — cheerful,'candid,  and  concilUtorj'.  Though 
he  was  firm  to  hb  convictions  as  a  Baptist,  he  was  re- 
markably free  from  bigotry,  and  was  a  lover  of  good 
men  of  every  communion.  As  a  preacher  he  possessed 
commanding  talents.  A  fine  person,  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  a  graceful  manner  at  once  prepossessed  hb  hearers 
in  his  favor.  His  apprehension  was  quick,  hb  percep- 
tion clear,  and  hb  imagination  renuirkably  vivid.  He 
is  ranked  among  the  most  popular  preachers  of  hb  day 
in  Virginia,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  rarely  if 
ever  failed  to  be  appointed  at  associations  and  other  im- 
portant meetings  to  preach  on  occasions  of  the  greatest 
interest." — Sprague,  A  tmalsy  vi,  446  sq. 

Kerr,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Antrim  County, 
Ireland,  in  1778;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry,  pursued 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Deny.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1801, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  PennsA'l- 
vanb  shortly  after.  Hb  appointment  lay  over  a  vast 
area  of  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  work  for 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature.  In 
1804  he  was  called  to  Mifflin  and  St.  Clair  as  regular  pas- 
tor, and,  accepting,  was  installed  October  17.  When  the 
Presbytery  decided  to  establish  a  theological  school  at 
Pittsburg,  they  looked  to  him  for  its  head,  and  felt  con- 
strained to  urge  his  removal  to  that  place,  and  appointed 
him  professor  of  theolog}',  a  post  which  he  successfully 
filled  until  he  died, Nov.'  16, 1829.  "The  death  of  Dr. 
Kerr  shed  a  gloom  not  only  over  the  large  cirele  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  families  of  hb  pas- 
toral charge,  but  over  the  entire  Synod  of  the  West,  as 
it  seemed  at  once  to  dash  the  brightening  prospects  of 
the  infant  theological  seminary  intrusted  to  hb  siipcr- 
vbion.  .  .  .  With  an  athletic  physical  constitution,  of 
more  than  ordinarily  prepossessing  appearance,  he  was 
endowed  with  intellectual  powers  of  the  first  order,  higli- 
ly  cultivated,  and  possessed  of  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  natural  orator.  With  undoubted  yet  unostenta- 
tious piety,  mild,  kind,  affable,  affectionate,  benevolent, 
liberal,  and  hospitable  almost  to  a  faidt,  he  at  once  won 
the  friendship  and  affections  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  congregations  to  whom  he  minia- 
tered,  and,  without  assuming  it,  or  even  being  apparent- 
ly conscious  of  it,  he  occupied  from  the  commencement 
of  hb  minbtry  the  position  of  a  master  spirit,  which  was 
accorded  to  him  without  envy  and  without  opposition  by 
hb  co-presbvters." — (Wilson,  Prt^,  Historical  A  ImanaCf 
1863,  p.  372  sq. 

Kerr,  Joseph  R.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  bom  in  St,  Clair  township,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
18, 1807,  and  was  educated  at  the  Western  University 
of  Penns\'lvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1826  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  1827  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Pittsburg,  founded 
then  only  a  short  time,  over  which  hb  father  presided* 
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■ad  was  licenfled  Sept  2, 1829.  Only  two  and  a  half 
months  later  his  father  died,  and  young  Kerr  was  called 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  pastorate,  and,  accepting  the  prof- 
fered place,  was  ordained  July  29, 1880.  ^  Thus  called 
by  Prt>vidence  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  such  a  man  as  his  fa- 
ther, he  succeeded,  from  the  very  first,  in  giving  entire 
ntisfaction  to  his  people,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most,  if  he  was  not  altogether  the  most,  popular  of  the 
preachers  in  the  city,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  such 
exhau^ing  toil  as  contributed  slowly  but  surely  to  un- 
dermine a  constitution  at  best  but  delicate.  From  being 
a  student  of  divinity,  and  vrithout  any  experience,  he 
entered  at  once  on  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  large  con- 
gregation, and  all  the  duties  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  his  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit he  was  a  close,  unwearying  student.  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  excellence  in  whatever  he  attempted  connected 
with  his  ofiice,  and  became  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed*"  (Sprague,  A  tmaU  [Associate  Ref.  Presb. 
Chorch  ],  ix,  162.  H  is  health,  however,  failed  him,  and 
in  1832  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  assistant,  Moses  Kerr 
(q.  v.),  a  younger  brother.  His  health,  notwithstand- 
ing this  timely  precaution,  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died 
June  14, 1843.  Kerr  published  an  address,  RetpontibU' 
ify  of  Literary  Men  (1836),  and  a  sermon  on  Duelling 
(1838).     (J.H.W.) 

Blerr,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  third  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr  (q. 
v.),  was  bom  in  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  June  80, 181 1.  Naturally 
of  a  serious  and  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  and  manifest- 
ing in  very  early  life  decided  piety,  his  education  was 
directed  from  the  first  with  a  view  to  qualifying  him  for 
the  sacred  ministxy.  Signs  of  failing  health,  however, 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  mercantile  life,  but  it 
soon  proved  as  un&vorable  to  his  health  as  his  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  he  engaged  in  farm- work.  His  health 
becoming  restored,  he  entered  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  1828.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  began  the  study  of  theology  in  the  senunary 
then  under  the  care  of  his  father ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1831,  and  shortly  after  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Alleghany.  But  when  the  Presby  teiy  met  to  or- 
dain and  install  him,  he  returned  the  call  on  account  of  a 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  Presbj-terj',  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  ordination  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
Thid  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1832.  Shortly  aOer  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  on  his  return,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  restored  and  established  health,  resumed  preach- 
ing, and  finally  accepted  a  call  by  the  large  and  infiuen- 
tial  congregation  of  Robinson's  Run,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Httsborg,  September  2, 1834.  But  a  little  more  than  six 
months  later  he  was  again  attacked  with  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  and  demit  ted  his  pastoral  charge.  During 
a  vacancy  he  discharged  for  a  time  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; afterwards  of  Biblical  literature  and  criticism 
in  the  theological  seminary,  Alleghany.  But  his  tastes 
and  talents  were  for  the  pulpit,  and  he  again  accepted 
a  can  as  a  preacher,  this  time  from  the  Third  Chtux^h, 
Pittsburg,  18th  of  October,  1837.  With  that  congrega- 
tion he  closed  his  life  on  the  26th  of  Januar}%  1840. 
Moses  Kerr  "  was  a  student  from  the  love  of  study,  and 
a  careful  reader  of  the  best  writings  not  only  in  theolo- 
gy, but  in  literature  generally.  With  a  becoming  ap- 
preciation of  the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  aimed  to 
store  his  mind  not  only  with  the  matter  of  text-books 
of  theology  and  the  works  of  past  ages,  but  the  fresh 
disGuauons  of  living  divines,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
op  with  the  general  advance  of  literature  and  science  in 
the  worid.  As  a  preacher  he  had  capabilities  which, 
with  ordinary  health  and  an  ordinary  length  of  life,  must 
have  rendered  him  eminent  in  his  profession.** — Sprague, 
iiniaZ»,ix,166. 

Kersey,  Jesse,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  bom  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1768.  In  his  eariy  youth  his 
bent  was  given  to  God.    In  his  seventeenth  year  he 


experienced  a  call  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  but  sUU  re* 
mained  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  a  potter  about  four 
years,  and  afierwards  taught  school  In  1804  he  em- 
barked for  Englaixd  on  a  Gospel  mission.  In  1805  he 
returned  to  America,  and  in  1814  went  on  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Southern  States,  afterwards  returning  to 
his  home,  and  continuing  to  labor  and  preach.  He  died 
near  Kennet,  Pa.,  in  1845.  As  a  minister,  Mr.  Kersey's 
affability  of  manners,  his  grave  and  dignified  deport- 
ment, the  soundness  of  his  principles,  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  his  style  of  address,  heightened  in  their  ef- 
fect by  the  depth  of  his  devotional  feelings,  gave  an  in- 
terest and  a  charm  which  gained  him  many  admirers. 
See  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Frientk,  iv,  116.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Keryktik  (from  Ktjpvffautf  to  preach)f  L  e.  the  art 
ofprtaching^  is  a  modem  name  for  HomUeticSy  first  intro- 
duced by  Stier  (/Ceryfewt,  1830, 1846).    See  HoMiLETics. 

Keseph.    See  Silver. 

Kesitah  (TO-^top,  A.V.  "piece  cf  money,"  "piece 
of  silver^.  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  word, 
which  only  occurs  thrice  in  the  O.T.,  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  controversy.  The  places  where  it  is  found — 
Gen.  xxxiii,  19,  recording  Jacob's  pcnx:hase  of  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Shechem ;  Josh,  xxiv,  82,  a  verbal  reperition 
from  Genesis;  and  Job  xlii,  11,  where  the  presents  made 
to  Job  are  specified,  and  it  is  joined  with  rings  of  gold — 
indicate  either  the  name  of  a  coin  or  of  some  article  used 
in  barter.    The  principal  explanations  of  the  word  are : 

1.  That  of  the  Sept  and  all  ancient  versions,  which 
render  it  "  a  lamh,^  either  the  animal  itself  or  a  coin 
bearing  its  impress  (Hottinger,  Diis,  de  Xumnu  Orient,\ 
a  view  which  has  been  revived  in  modem  times  by  the 
Danish  bishop  Mnnter  in  a  treatise  published  at  Copen- 
hagen, 1824,  and  more  recently  still  by  Mr.  James  Yates, 
Proc,  ofNumism,  Society,  1837, 1888,  p.  141.  The  entire 
want  of  any  et}nnological  ground  for  this  interpretation 
has  led  Bochart  {Uierozoic.  i,  L  2,  c  8)  to  imagine  that 
there  had  been  a  confusion  in  the  text  of  the  Sept.  be- 
tween Ikqtov  fipuv  and  Uaruv  dpivwv,  and  that  this 
error  has  passed  into  all  the  ancient  versions,  which 
may  be  supported  by  the  singular  fact  that  in  Gen.  xxxi, 
7,41,  we  find  D'^St  P^C?  (A.V."  ten  times,"  nai3,  how- 
ever, more  usually  standing  for  a  particular  weight) 
translated  by  the  Sept.  SUn  dfivStv,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  on  any  supposition  save  that  of  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  for  ftvutv.    See  Sheep. 

2.  Others,  adopting  the  rendering  "lamb,"  have  imag- 
ineii  a  reference  to  a  weight  formed  in  the  shape  of  that 
animal,  such  as  we  know  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  £g3rptians  and  Assyrians,  imitaring  bulls,  antelopes, 
geese,  etc  (see  Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  10;  Layaid, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  600-602 ;  Lepsins,  Denkmale,  iii, 
plate  39,  No.  8). 

8.  Faber,  in  the  German  edition  of  Harmer's  Obi,  ii, 
15-19,  quoted  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  1241),  connects 
it  with  the  Sj-riac  kesta,  Heb.  TOJ?, "  a  vessel,"  an  ety- 
mology accepted  by  Grotefcnd  (see  below),  and  consid- 
ers it  to  have  been  either  a  measure  or  a  silver  vessel 
used  in  barter  (comp.  i£lian,  V,  II,  i,  22). 

4.  The  most  probable  view,  however,  b  that  support- 
ed by  Gesenius,  RosenmUUer,  Jahn,  Kalisch,  and  tho 
majority  of  the  soundest  interpreters,  that  it  was,  in 
Grotefcnd's  words  {Numism,  Chron,  ii,  248),  "  merely  a 
silver  weight  of  undetermined  size,  just  as  the  most  an- 
cient shekel  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  rough 
silver  without  any  image  or  device."  The  lost  root  was 
perhaps  akin  to  the  Arabic  kasaiy  "he  divided  equally.*' 
Bochart, however  {ut  sup,),ia  dbposed  to  alter  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  Shittf  and  to  connect  the  word  with  O'Op, 
"  tmth,"  adding  "  potuit  p  id  est  vera  did  moneta  qu®- 
cunque  habuit  justtun  pondus,aut  etiam  moneta  sincera 
et  aKiftl^tjXoQ,^^ 

According  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  quoted  by  Bochart,  a  cer- 
tain coin  hore  this  name  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
so  that  he  would  render  the  word  by  *^p2%  odvoKtc* — 
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Kitto,  B.  V.     See  Ritto,  Daily  Bible  Ilbutratiom,  ad  loc. 
Job.    See  Money, 

Kesler,  Andreas,  a  German  theologian,  bom  July 
17, 1595,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
afterwards  became  adjunct  professor  in  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  of  Wittenberg.  In  1628  he  was  called  to 
till  a  professorship  in  Coburg;  in  1625  he  became  pastor 
and  superintendent  at  Ebfeld;  in  1633  director  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Schweinfurt,  whence  in  1635  he  was  re- 
called to  Coburg  to  fill  a  high  ecclesiastical  position. 
He  died  May  15, 1643.  His  writings  consist,  besides 
sermons,  of  polemical  works  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Hagelhan,  fjeichenrede. 
Sec  also  Henning  Witte,  MemorioB  Theologorum  (Decas 
5),  p.  557  sq.— Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  vii,  518. 

Kessler,  Christiaii  Rudolph,  a  German  Re- 
formed minister,  borfi  February  20, 1823,  in  the  Canton 
of  Graubuenden,  SwitzerLud,  was  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  native  land,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  1841 ;  studied  theology  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  and  took  charge  of  congregations  in  Pendleton 
County,  Va.  In  1844  he  became  associated  with  Dr. 
Bibighaus  as  assbtant  pastor  in  the  Salem  congrega- 
tion, Philadelphia.  His  health  failing,  in  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  establish  a  female  seminary. 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  remarkably  successful.  He 
died  March  4, 1855,  leaving  the  institution  he  had  found- 
ed in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Kessler  (Ahenarius),  Johann  Jacob,  was  bom 
at  St.  Gall  in  1502,  and  studied  theology  at  Basle.  In 
1522  he  went  to  Wittenbei^  to  hear  Luther,  and  on  his 
way  fell  in  with  him  at  Jena,  yet  without  knowing  him. 
In  1523  he  returned  to  St.  Gall,  but  his  inclination  to  the 
reform  doctrines  would  not  conscientiously  permit  him 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  he  became  a  saddler.  At 
the  request  of  his  compatriots,  he  finally,  in  1524,  began 
Sunday  evening  meetings  for  the  study  of  Scripture, 
which,  on  account  of  the  general  interest,  were  in  1525 
transferred  to  the  Church  of  St.Lawrencc  He  was  some- 
what opposed  at  first  by  a  few  narrow-minded  theolo- 
gians, and  at  their  request  even  discontinued  his  meet- 
ings for  a  time;  but  the  public,  determined  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  Kessler,  induced  him  finally  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  he  became,  in  1535,  evangelical  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  dean  of  St,  Gall  in  1573. 
He  died  March  15, 1574.  Kessler  wrote  SabbatAa,  St, 
GaUiiche  Re/ormaHonschronUc  See  J.  J.  Bemet,  J, 
KeasUr  (St.  Gall,  1826);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  vii, 
518;  PiereVfUniversfd  Lex.s,y, 

Kethem.    See  Goi^. 

Kethib.    See  Kerl 

Kethubim.    See  Hagioorapha. 

Kethubotb«    See  Talmud. 

Ketsach.    See  Fitches. 

Ketsiyah.    See  Cassia. 

Kett,  Henry,  B.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Norwich  in  1761 ;  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  liWng  of  Charlton,  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
drowned,  while  bathing,  in  1825.  His  principal  works 
are:  History  ^  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy  (London,  4th 
ed.,  with  additional  notes,  1801,  2  vols.  8vo)  '.Sermons 
jtreachedj  1790,  cU  the  I.,ectnres  founded  by  the  late  Rev. 
John  Brompton,  M.A .  (London,  2d  ed.  1792, 8vo)  i—Kle' 
menis  ofpeneral  Knowledge  (Lond.8th  edit.  1815, 2  vols. 
8vo). — Allibone,  Di<^,  EngL  and  A  mei',  A  uthorgj  s.  v. 

Kett(e)ler,WiLHELM,  bishop  of  MUnster  from  1653 
to  1557,  though  a  layman,  was  promoted  to  the  prelatical 
dignity  by  special  request  of  the  duke  of  Cleve.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  this  period  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  himself  inclining  to  the  Ref- 
ormation, in  concert  with  the  doke  of  Cleve,  persuaded 


Cassander  (q.  v.)  to  use  his  influence  and  his  pen  to 
prevent  further  schism  in  the  Church,  and  to  bring  bac^ 
those  who  had  left  the  Romanists.  At  Rome  he  was 
disliked  for  his  mildness  towards  the  Reformen,  and 
finally  quitted  the  bishopric. 

Kettenbach,  Heinrich  von,  an  eminent  German 
writer  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  pfrobably 
of  French  extracdon.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  in  1521  went  to  Ulna  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  brethren  expelled  by  the  general  of 
the  order  for  holding  evangelical  opinions.  Ketten- 
bach, however,  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor :  he  preached  against  the  papacy  and  the  monks, 
and,  having  thus  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Dominicans, 
was  in  turn  obliged  to  leave  Ulm  the  pame  year.  He 
then  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  openly  joined  the 
Reformation,  took  part  in  all  the  movements  in  favor 
of  emancipation  from  Rome,  and  was  probably  killed  in 
the  peasants'  war.  Kettenbach  was  a  very  popular 
preacher,  and  made  many  converts  from  Romanism, 
which  he  attacked  in  Vergleichung  des  AUerheHigsten 
IJerm  u.  Vaters  Papst  gegen  d,  seltsamen  u,fremden  Gasi 
in  d,  Christtnheitf  genannt  Jesusj  etc  (Wittenb.  1523) : — 
Practica ;  Neve  Apologie  u,  Verantworfung  Afartini  Im- 
thers  wider  d,  Papisten  Mordgeschrei  (1523).  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Kettenbach  wrote  largely,  hot  that 
his  works  have  been  lost.  His  influence  among  the 
Reformers  must  have  been  great,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  among  the  persons  cited  by  Eck  to  appear  with 
Luther  before  the  Reichstag  at  Augsburg.  See  Picrer, 
Univ,  Lex.  n.  v. ;  Veesenmeyer,  Beitrdge  «.  Gesch,  d.  Lit- 
eratur  u,  Ref  p.  79  sq. ;  Kcim,  in  Herzog,  Real-Ency' 
Hopadie^  s.  v. 

Kettle  C^^^,  dud,  so  called  from  boiling\  a  large 
pot  for  cooking  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "pot,"  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6;  Job  xli,  20;  "caldron,**  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  18).  The  same  term  in  the  original  also 
signifies  "  basket**  (2  Kings  x,  7 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2 ;  probably 
Psa.  Ixxxvi,  6).  From  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  ii,  18, 14, 
it  is  evident  that  the  kettle  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  peace-offerings,  as  it  is  said  (verse 
14),  "All  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up  the  priest  took 
for  himself."  In  the  various  processes  of  cookery  rep- 
resented on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  frequently  sec 
large  bronze  pots  placed  over  a  fire  in  a  similar  manner. 
See  Flesh-pot. 

Kettlew^ell,  John,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine (nonjuror),  was  bom  at  Northallerton,  Yorkshire, 
March  10,  1653;  studied  at  St.Edmimd*R  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1075  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  Still  but 
a  youth,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  work.  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience. 
He  was  generally  noticed,  and  in  1682  lord  Digby  pre- 
sented young  Kcttlewell  with  the  vicarage  of  Coleshill, 
Warwicksliire,  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  soon  after  the 
Revolution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  William  and  Mary.  He  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  died  there  April  12, 1695.  His  principal  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  under  the  style. 
Works  printed  from  Copies  revised  and  improved  by  the 
A  uthor  a  little  before  his  Death  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  foL) : 
—The  Duty  of  Moral  Rectitude  (TracU  of  AngL  Fathers, 
iv,  219). — Darling,  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica,  ii,  1725; 
Macaulav,  Hist,  of  England^  voL  iv  (1856) ;  Nelson,  L\fe 
ofKettleweU  (Lond.  1718). 

Kettner,  Friedrich  Ernst,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leipzig  Jan.  21, 1671,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  place.  He  was  licensed  in  1697,  and 
became  shortly  after  superintendent  in  Quedlinburg,  and 
first  court  preacher.  He  died  July  21, 1722.  His  writ- 
ings are  mainly  confined  to  local  Church  History. — AU^ 
gemeines  Hist.  Lex.  iii,  22. 

Keta'rah  (Heb.  Keturah',  txyr^p^^  girdled,  other- 
wise incense ;  Sept.  Xtrrovfta^j "  the  second  wife,  or,  as 
she  is  called  in  1  Chron.  i,  32,  the  concubine  of  Aim- 
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ham ;  by  her  he  hmd  six  soni,  whom  he  lived  to  see 
grow  to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  established  *  in  the 
east  coon  try,'  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  XXV,  1-6).  KC.  dr,  1997  et  poet.  As  Abraham 
was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  who  was  given 
to  him  by  the  special  bounty  of  Providence  when  *  he 
wtt  as  good  as  dead'  (Heb.  xi,  12) ;  as  he  was  140  years 
old  when  Sarah  died ;  and  as  he  himself  died  at  the  age 
of  175  years,  it  has  seemed  improbable  that  these  six 
sons  should  have  been  bom  to  Abraham  by  one  woman 
after  he  was  140  years  old,  and  that  be  should  have  seen 
tbem  all  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  have  sent  them  forth 
to  form  independent  settlements  in  that  last  and  feeble 
period  of  his  life.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that, 
»  Keturah  is  called  Abraham's  *  concubine'  in  Chroni- 
cles, and  as  she  and  Hagar  are  probably  indicated  as  his 
'concubines*  in  Gen.  xxv,  6,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been 
taken  by  Abraham  as  his  secondary  or  concubine  wife 
before  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historian  relates 
the  incident  after  that  event,  that  his  leading  narrative 
might  not  be  interrapted.  According  to  the  standard 
of  morality  then  acknowledged,  Abraham  might  quite 
aa  properly  have  taken  Ketiurah  before  as  after  Sarah's 
death**  (^tto) ;  although,  it  is  trae,  this  would  hardly 
have  been  in  keeping  with  his  usual  regard  for  Sarah's 
foelings,  and  would  have  been  likely  to  introduce  into 
the  family  another  scene  of  discord  such  as  he  had  seen 
with  Hagar.  In  opposition  to  these  and  similar  argu- 
meota,  however,  which  are  maintained  by  Prof.  Bush 
(A'ote  on  Gen.  xxv,  1),  Dr.  Turner  justly  urges  {Com- 
pamm  to  Genesisy  p.  293  sq.)  the  evident  order  of  the 
narrative,  the  occasion  offered  by  the  death  of  Sarah, 
which  preceded  Abraham's  demise  thirty-six  years,  and 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Keturah  is  introduced 
as  a  full  vn/e,  with  lawful  heirs,  although  of  less  esteem 
than  Sarah.  As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  impo- 
tence of  Abraham  in  consequence  of  advanced  age,  it  is 
readily  r^nooved  by  the  implied  renewal  of  hb  vigor  at 
the  promise  of  an  heir  by  Sarah  (compare  Heb.  xi,  11) ; 
tod,  if  sonnd,  it  would  prove  too  mnch,  for  it  would  re- 
quire the  birth  of  all  the  six  sons  by  Keturah  to  be  dated 
before  that  of  Isaac     See  Abraham. 

On  the  Arabian  affinities  of  Keturah,  see  the  Journal 
Atiaiique^  Aug.  1838,  p.  197  sq.  ^  Her  sons  were  *  Zim- 
ran,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak, 
and  Shnah'  (Gen.  xxv,  2) ;  besides  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian.  They  evi- 
dently crossed  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  intermediate  country,  where  traces  of 
their  names  are  frequent,  while  Midian  extended  south 
into  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper.  In  searching  the 
works  of  Arab  writers  for  any  information  respecting 
these  tribes,  we  must  be  contented  to  find  them  named 
as  Abrahamic,  or  even  Ishmaelitish,  for  under  the  latter 
appellation  almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their 
docendantSL  Keturah  herself  is  by  them  mentioned 
very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only  in  quoting 
from  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  the  KdmuM  the  name  is 
md  to  be  that  of  the  Turks,  and  that  of  a  young  girl 
[or  slave]  of  Abraham ;  and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants 
•re  the  Turks!)  M. Caussin  de  Perceval  (Essau  i,  179) 
has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  1st  Amalek)  called  Katura,  but 
hit  arguments  wm  not  of  any  weight.  They  rest  on  a 
weak  etymology,  and  are  contradicted  by  the  statements 
of  Arab  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
tribes  of  Arabia  (of  which  is  Katfira)  have  not,  with  the 
Mogle  exception  of  Amalek,  been  identified  with  any 
Inatorical  names;  while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that 
of  an  apparently  aboriginal  people  whose  name  is  re- 
eonkd  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  these  early  tribes  were  aboriginal"  (Smith).  See 
Abas  A. 

KeQChenitiB,  Pbtrcts,  a  learned  Dutch  theologian, 
vas  bora  at  Bois-le-Dnc  August  22, 1654,  and  studied  at 
Uydcn  and  Utrecht.  He  was  successively  minister  at 
AlenHTid,aiidAroheim.    He  died  March  27, 1689.    He 


wrote  Afmotata  in  onmes  N,  T,  Ubroa^  the  second  and 
only  complete  edition  of  which,  superintended  by  Al- 
berti,  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1755.  **  The  author's  aim 
in  these  annotations  is  to  throw  light  on  the  N.  Test,  by 
determining  the  sense  in  which  words  and  phrases  were 
used  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  among  those  with 
whom  its  writers  were  familiar.  For  this  purpose  he 
compares  the  language  of  the  N.  Test,  with  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  calls  in  aid  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions.  His  notes  are  characterized  by  sound  learn- 
ing and  great  good  sense.  Alberti  commends  in  Ftrong 
terms  his  eradition,  his  candor,  solidity,  and  impartial- 
ity."—Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopadiay  ii,  729. 

Kewley,  John.  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  parent- 
age. He  was  educated  at  St.  Omar's,  and  was  in  early 
life  a  Jesuit.  He  afterwards  renounced  the  doctrines 
and  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  joined  "  Lady 
Huntingdon's  persuasion,"  preached  somewhat  among 
that  body  and  the  Methodists,  and,  coming  to  the  United 
States,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  by  bishop  Claggctt  (about  1804);  in 
1809  became  rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  in  1813  of  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
New  York,  where  he  conrinned  till  he  sailed  for  Europe 
in  1816.  He  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  original  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, in  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  Kewley 
was  a  man  of  great  meekness  and  gentleness,  always  un- 
tiring in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  functions,  and  fervent 
and  effective  in  his  preaching.  He  published  a  Semum 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Mary  hind  in  1806;  also  a 
sermon  entitled  Afegsiak  the  Phyncian  ofSovU^  preach- 
ed at  Middletown  and  Cheshire  in  1811.  See  Sprague, 
A  mtals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit ^  v,  546.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Key  is  a  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia  of 
sees  and  religious  houses,  particularly  such  as  arc  under 
the  patronage  of  St,  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire  are  fre- 
quent, and  keys  are  sometimes  interlaced  or  linked  to- 
gether at  the  bovSf  L  e.  rings.  Keys  indorsed  are  placed 
side  by  side,  the  wards  away  from  each  other. 

Key  (nrfi^,  maphte'&ch,  an  opener^  Judg.  iii,  25 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  "  opening,"  1  Chron.  ix,  27 ;  rXfi'c,  from  its 
use  in  $hutting,  Matt,  xvi,  19 ;  Luke  xi,  52 ;  Rev.  i,  18 ; 
iii,  7 ;  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1),  an  instrument  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  as  well  in  a  literal  as  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  keys  of  the  ancients  were  very  different  from  ours, 
because  their  doors  and  trunks  were  generally  closed 
with  bands  or  bolts,  which  the  key  served  only  to  loosen 
or  fasten.  Chardin  says  that  a  lock  in  the  East  is  like 
a  little  harrow,  which  enters  half  way  into  a  wooden 
staple,  and  that  the  key  is  a  wooden  handle,  with  points 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  are  pushed  into  the  staple,  and 
so  raise  this  little  harrow.  See  Lock.  Indeed,  early 
Oriental  locks  probably  consisted  merely  of  a  wooden 
slide,  drawn  into  its  place  by  a  string,  and  fastened  there 
by  teeth  or  catches ;  the  key  being  a  bit  of  wood,  crook- 
ed like  a  sickle,  which  lifted  up  the  slide  and  extracted 
it  from  its  catches,  after  which  it  was  drawn  back  by 
the  string.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this 
kind  even  without  a  key,  viz.  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
paste  or  other  adhesive  substance.  The  passage  Cant 
V,  4, 5  is  thus  probably  explained  (Harmer,  Ob$.  iii,  31 ; 
voL  i,  394,  ed.  Clarke;  RauwolfT,  ap.  Ray,  Trav,  ii,  17). 
Ancient  Egyptian  keys  are  often  found  figured  on  the 
monuments.  They  were  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  and 
consbted  of  a  strsight  shank,  about  five  inches  m  length, 


Iron  Key.    (From  Ancient  Thebes,  In  Egypt.) 

with  three  or  more  projecting  teeth ;  others  had  a  near- 
er resemblance  to  the  wards  of  modem  k^y^  with  a  short 
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shank  about  an  inch  long;  and  some  reaembled  a  com- 
mon ring,  with  the  wards  at  its  .back.  The  earliest 
mention  of  a  key  is  in  Judg.  iii,  23-25,  where  Ehud  hav- 
ing gone  ^  through  the  porch  and  shut  the  doors  of  the 
parlor  upon  him,  and  hcked  them,"  it  is  stated  that  £g- 
lon's  "  servants  took  a  key  and  opened  them."  Among 
the  Assyrian  monuments  are  extant  traces  of  strong 
gates,  consisting  of  a  single  leaf,  which  was  fastened  by 
a  huge  modem  lock,  like  those  still  used  in  the  East,  of 
which  the  key  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  conveniently 
carry  (Isa.  xxii,  22),  and  also  by  a  bar  which  moved  into 
a  »«]uare  hole  in  the  walL     See  Door. 

The  term  key  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the 
symbol  of  government,  power,  and  authority.  Even  in 
modem  times,  in  transferring  the  government  of  a  city, 
the  keys  of  the  gates  are  delivered  as  an  emblem  of  au- 
thority. In  some  parts  of  the  East,  for  a  man  to  march 
along  with  a  large  key  upon  hb  shoulder  at  once  pro- 
claims him  to  be  a  person  of  consequence.  The  size 
and  weight  of  these  oftentimes  require  them  to  be  thus 
carried  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  493).  So  of  Christ 
it  is  said,  ^*  And  th )  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ; 
and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open"  (Isa.  xxii,  22 ; 
Kev.  iii,  7).  He  also  has  the  "  keys  of  hell  and  of  death" 
(Rev.  i,  18;  comp.  ix,  I;  xx,  1).  Our  Saviour  said  to 
I*eter,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles  generally, 
npon  whom  collectively  the  same  prerogative  was  on 
another  occasion  conferred, "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  Innd  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Matt,  xvi,  19;  xviii,  18) — that  is,  the  power 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  officially,  of  administering  the 
sacraments  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and 
as  a  faithful  servant,  whom  the  Lord  hath  set  over  hb 
household.  Thb  general  authority  is  shared  in  common 
by  all  ministers  and  officers  in  the  Church.  The  grant 
doubtless  likewise  included  the  authority  to  establbh 
rules  and  constitutional  orders  in  the  Church,  to  which 
Christ  himself  gave  no  special  ecclesiastical  form,  but 
le^  it  to  be  organized  by  the  apostles  after  hb  own  re»- 
urrection.  Thb  power,  too,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  b 
delegated  to  the  Church  of  later  times;  for  it  b  notewor- 
thy that  even  the  apostles  have  not  definitely  prescribed 
any  specific  form  of  Church  polity,  and  thb  b  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  body  of 
Christians.  Indeed,  the  settlement  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Chrbtianity,  as  a  basis  of  Church-membership 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  appears  to  be  the  only  ex- 
plicit element  of  the  authority  conferred  in  these  pas- 
sages by  Chrbt  to  hb  apostles — and  thb  exclusively 
belonged  to  them,  inasmuch  as  their  oflice  was  not  trans- 
missible ;  so  that  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the 
essential  points  of  Church  constitution,  have  been  com- 
pleted by  them  for  all  time.  See  Succession.  As  to 
Peter  himself,  it  b  a  gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part 
of  Romanists  that  the  authority  was  conferred  upon  him 
personally  above  hb  fellow-disciples,  since  in  the  other 
passage  the  general  "ye"  b  used  in  place  of  the  individ- 
ual "  thou."  It  b  tme,  however,  that  as  Peter  was  here 
addressed  as  the  foreman,  so  to  speak,  of  the  apostolical 
college,  he  was  eventually  honored  as  the  instmroent  of 
the  introduction  of  the  first  Gentile  as  well  as  Christian 
members  into  the  Church  (see  Acts  ii,  x),  a  fact  to  which 
Peter  himself  alludes  in  a  very  unassuming  way  (Acts 
XV,  7).  The  association  of  this  authority  with  the  power 
of  abjtoliUion  b  another  unauthorized  gloss  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  for  the  passage  in  which  thb  b  con- 
ferred (John  XX,  23, "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  re- 
tain, they  are  retained")  stands  in  a  very  different  con- 
nection, and  b  evidently  to  be  interpreted  of  the  exclu- 
sively apostolical  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  religious 
stats  of  those  to  whom,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  they 
imparted  the  peculiar  miraculous  gifts  of  the  primitive 
age  (see  Acta  viii,  14-17 ;  xix,  6).     In  accordance  with 


the  above  anak>gie8,  the  **  key  of  knowledge"  b  the 
means  of  attaining  to  tme  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Luke  xi,  25;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  13; 
Luke  xxiv,  82).  It  b  said  that  authority  to  explain 
the  law  and  the  prophets  was  given  among  the  Jews 
by  the  delivery  of  a  key.  See  Bind.  The  Kabbins  aay 
that  God  has  reserved  to  himself  four  keys— the  key  of 
rain,  the  key  of  the  grave,  the  key  of  fruitfulnen,  and 
the  key  of  barrenness.    See  Keys,  Power  of  the. 

Keyes,  Josiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  Dec  3, 1799;  converted  at 
the  age  of  twelve ;  entered  the  Genesee  Conference  in 
1820;  in  1831-84  was  presiding  elder  on  Black  Kivcr 
District,  and  in  1885  on  Cayuga  District,  where  he  died 
April  22, 1836.  Mr.  Keyes  pomessed  a  grasping  intellect 
and  great  applicadon.  Without  regular  instruction,  he 
acquired  "a  respecUble  knowledge  of  Latin, Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  as  a  general  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a 
preacher,  he  stood  eminent  among  the  Methodist  minia- 
try  of  the  day.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  many  soub  were  converted  through  hb 
labors."— J/*nttf«  of  Conference*,  ii,  412 ;  Geo.  Peck,D.D., 
Early  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  p.  478.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Keys,  John,  a  Presbyterian  roinbter  of  Englbh  de- 
scent, was  bom  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  in  1778.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and 
afterwards  taught  school  for  several  years.  He  studied 
theology  at  Morrbtown,  N.  J.,  under  James  Richards, 
D.D. ;  was  licensed  in  1805,  and  in  1807  ordained  by  the 
New  York  Presbytery  at  Orangedale,  N.  J.,  and  in  1808 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sand  Lake,  near  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  In  18 1 4  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Wolcott,Conn.;  in  1824  removed  to 
Tallmadgc,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church, 
and  afterwards  preached  successively  at  Dover,  New- 
burg,  Ohio ;  at  Peoria,  lU. ;  at  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  at  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Elkader,  Iowa.  At  last  he  returned  to 
Dover,  Ohio,  where  he  died  January  27, 1867.  Mr.  Keys 
was  an  industrious  student  As  a  preacher  he  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  hb  work;  as  a  Christian  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  power  of  special  prayer.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Historical  Almanac,  lS68,p,  216,   .(J.L.S.) 

Keys,  Power  of  the,  a  term  which  in  a  general 
sense  denotes  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  power,  or,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  right  to  authorize  or  prohibit  abso- 
lution ;  and  it  b  upon  the  interpretation  in  the  one  sense 
or  the  other  that  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches 
differ  from  each  other.  We  base  thb  article,  in  the 
main,  upon  that  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xiii,  679  sq. 

I.  Neuf-TestamerU  Doctrine,— The  expression  HPB'O 
n^^-ri'^a,  or  "  key  of  the  house  of  David"  (Isa.  xxii,  22), 
denotes  the  power  which  was  given  to  the  king*s  officer 
over  the  royal  household.  In  literal  symbolism,  icX«ic 
AovtS  (Rev.  iii,  7)  denotes  the  authority  which  Christ 
as  King  exercises  over  hb  realm  with  special  regard  to 
hb  right  of  admission  or  dismission.  When  Jesos  (Matt 
xvi,  19)  solemnly  intmsted  to  Peter,  as  a  representative 
of  the  apostles,  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  he 
invested  him  by  that  act  simply  with  hb  apostolical 
station,  which  involves  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  preaching  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  (Luke 
xxiv,  47)  and  the  estabUshment  of  the  Gospel  doctrine 
(Matt  XX,  19).  In  thb  sense  the  commission  (John  xx, 
23)  to  the  other  eleven  apostles  must  likewise  be  inter- 
preted, for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apos- 
tles ever  exercised  the  authority,  as  Jesus  did,  of  reliev- 
ing the  sinner  of  his  guilt;  and  yet  even  if  proofs  could 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  apostles  did  exercise  such 
authority,  all  evidence  that  such  authority  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age  b  surely 
wanting.  Besides,  it  b  proper  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  for  Peter  as  an  ex- 
pression of  apostolical  authority,  and  the  power  **  to  bind 
and  to  loose"  which  Jesus  (Matt  xvi,  19)  also  conferred 
not  only  upon  his  other  apostles,  but  upon  the  whole 
Church'(Matt.  xviii,  18).    Both  expressions,  to  bind  and 
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to  ho9e,  which  in  New-Testament  usage  do  not  require  | 
a  personal,  but  an  impersonal  object,  mean,  according  to 
BabinnicaJ  language,  to  permit  and  to  forbid^  to  confirm 
and  to  rtvoke  (see  Lightfoot,  ad  loc  Matt^  and  comp.  the 
art.  Butd)  ;  and  in  the  N.-T.  passages  quoted  they  can 
refer  only  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  social  life.  Against 
the  opinion  of  the  later  Church,  that  Paul  (1  Cor.  v,  8-6)  | 
made  use  of  the  apostolic  authority  to  foi^ve  and  to 
retain  sins,  Ritschl  (^A  U-KathoL  Kirchty  2d  ediu,  p.  887 
sq.)  argues  that  in  this  passage  only  a  disciplinary  reg- 
ulation b  referred  to ;  that  Paul  conceded  to  the  Church 
the  right  of  discipline,  and  only  exercised  authority 
when  he  supposed  himself  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
wish  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  if  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  ii, 
6-10)  held  a  contrary  doctrine,  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
cha^  of  simidation.  The  apostolical  writings,  more- 
over, do  not  allude  to  any  other  agency  in  the  Church 
for  the  remlasion  of  sins  than  that  spoken  of  by  Paul 
himself,  2  Cor.  v,  18  sq.,  namely,  reconciliation  by  Christ 
and  the  prayers  of  believers  (1  John  v,  16;  James  v,  16). 
IL  Doctrine  of  the  PtOriatie  Period,— The  misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  power  to  bmd  and  to  loose  was 
early  manifested  in  the  Church.  The  Jevrish-Christian 
ClemeiUme  HomUies^  it  is  true,  still  evince  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  signification  of  the  words  to  hind  and  to 
loo^ey  inasmuch  as  they  still  supply — in  the  N.-T.  sense 
— simply  an  impersond  object;  but,  withal,  they  have  so 
far  enUuqged  upon  the  meaning  of  the  expression  as  to 
find  comprehended  in  the  power  to  which  it  alludes  all 
privilege  of  the  episcopal  office  as  a  continuation  of  the 
apostolical  office  (iii,  72).  Quite  the  opposite  was  held 
in  the  Gentile-Christian  Church  of  the  2d  century.  It 
interpreted  the  power  "  to  bind  and  to  loose"  as  author- 
ity to  retain  and  to  forgive  sin,  and  supplied  the  two 
verbs  with  personal  objects;  yet  regarded— in  the  spirit 
of  the  apostolic  Church— as  the  authorities  vested  with 
the  power  to  hktd  and  to  loote,  the  society  (Church),  and 
not  the  Ushop. 

In  so  far  as  from  a  heathen-Cluristian  stand-point  the 
power  of  the  "  keys'*  was  identified  with  the  power  "  to 
bind  and  to  loose,**  the  former  was  held  to  express  in  one 
conception  both  the  latter  acts,  viz.  excommunication 
and  readmittance  to  the  Church;  but  as  the  keys  of 
Peter  were  taken  also  to  comprehend  all  rights  of  Church 
government,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  among  the  Church  fathers  of 
the  patrisric  period  all  these  different  views  were  some- 
what mixed  (compw  Terttillian,  Dt  Pudic,  21 ;  Cyprian, 
De  umt,  eccies,  cap.  4).  It  was  in  the  period  of  scholas- 
tidsm  that  a  really  strict  distinction  was  aimed  at,  and 
yet  to  this  day  Roman  (^holies  have  failed  to  recog- 
nise generally  this  discrimination. 

The  whole  Church  was  at  first  regarded  as  bearv^rs  of 
the  keys,  i  e.  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  Axwf ,  evidently 
because  Christ  works  and  has  his  abode  there.  (For 
this  reason,  also,  the  martyrs  were  accorded  the  position 
of  "pnedpua  ecclesise  membra,**  in  whom  Christ  is  active 
for  his  own  glorification.  Comp.  Eusebius,  v,  2, 5 ;  Ter- 
tollian,  De  Pudic. ;  Idem,  Apolog.  89). 

The  firet  decided  change  of  view  is  found  among  the 
Montanists.  Tertullian  (in  his  J)e  Pudicitia)  limits  the 
promise  of  Matt,  xvi,  18  sq.  simply  to  the  person  of  Pe- 
ter as  the  apostolical  founder  of  the  Church ;  the  power 
to  ibrgire  sin  he  regards  as  the  right  of  the  Church  in 
so  far  as  she  is  identical  with  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
bearer  of  this  right  he  holds  to  be  the, spiritual  man 
(spiritoalis  homo),  but  that  the  latter,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  abstains  from  exercising  this  prerogative. 
His  opponent,  the  Soman  bishop,  however,  interpreted 
it  in  favor  of  all  the  bishops  (bishopric =numenis  epis- 
oopormn.  chap.  xxi).  This  thought  Cyprian  enlarged 
upon  with  a  free  use  of  the  Montanistic  thesis,  holding 
that  the  episcopate  is  the  inheritor  (heir)  of  the  apos- 
tolic power,  the  seat  and  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  possessed  of  power  to  bind  or  to  loose  of  its 
own  accord.  Of  course,  from  such  a  stand-point,  Cyprian 
vas  fiwc«d  to  reject  as  presumption  the  claim  of  the 


martyrs  to  the  power  of  the  keys;  he  only  conceded  to 
them  the  right  of  intercession  for  the  fallen.  To  prove 
the  ideal  unity  of  the  Church,  Cyprian  advances  the  ar- 
gument that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  first  intrusted 
by  Christ  to  Peter,  and  only  afterwards  to  the  other 
apostles  (De  unit,  eccles.  cap.  iv).  In  the  writings  of 
(iptatus  Alilevitanus  this  thought  takes  the  form  that 
Christ  intrusted  the  keys  to  Peter,  and  that  Peter  him- 
self surrendered  them  to  the  other  apostles.  The  power 
of  the  keys  in  this  sense  evidently  denotes  the  episcopal 
[tower  in  all  its  extent,  i  e.  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. With  Cyprian,  to  bind  and  to  loose  already  means 
to  retain  or  forgive  sins  forever,  yet  he  only  uses  these 
expressions  when  speaking  of  the'  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
baptism  (e.  g.  Epist,  78,  c  7).  Later,  however,  they  are 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  refer  to  great  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism ;  in  short,  they  denote  the  right  cf 
exercising  penance-discipline,  a  power  in  principle  con- 
ceded to  the  bishop,  but  which  actually  he  was  permit- 
ted to  exercise  only  in  union  with  all  hb  clergy.  Not 
all  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  keys,  only  the  greater  ones,  as  Augustine 
has  it,  **  committed  against  the  Decalogue**  {Serm.  351,  i, 
*^  De  poeniL**  c  4).  This  declaration,  however,  is  to  be 
taken  with  the  exception  of  all  inward  sins,  i.  e.  tres- 
passes against  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments; 
moreover,  in  the  older  practice,  only  the  different  species 
of  idolatry,  murder,  and  unchastity  were  punished  by 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is  incorrect  to  argue,  as  has 
been  done  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  that  only  the  pub- 
lic sins — those  which  caused  trouble  to  the  Church,  were 
taken  account  of  by  the  Church.  As  to  the  sins  alluded 
to  above,  whether  committed  in  secret  or  publicly,  it 
was  supposed  that  they  did  injury  to  the  gifts  of  regen- 
eration, and  entangled  the  soul  in  the  mrahes  of  spirit- 
ual death ;  they  were  therefore  called  peccata  (delicta  or 
crimina)  mortaliOf  also  capitaHa ;  the  others  were  regard- 
ed as  simply  daily  experiences  of  the  remains  of  weak- 
ness cleaving  to  the  believer,  of  which  it  seems  almort 
impossible  to  be  rid  in  this  life.  For  the  former  only 
the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  exercise  of  penance  were 
regarded  as  in  force ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
supposed  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  daily  penance  of  a  be- 
lieving heart,  by  the  fifth  request  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
by  oblation  and  the  eucharist,  etc  They  were  called 
peccata  venialia. 

Actually  the  power  of  the  keys  was  exercised  by  tlie 
whole  clerical  body,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop. 
In  formal  inquisitorial  proceedings,  the  fact  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  mortal  sin  was  determined  either  by  the 
voluntary  confession  of  the  perpetrator  or  by  indictment 
and  hearing  of  witnesses,  followed,  in  case  of  established 
guilt,  by  the  declaration  of  excommunication ;  but  the 
excommunicated  retained  the  privilege  of  praying  for 
admission  to  the  exercise  of  penance  in  the  Church. 
This  last,  in  early  days,  was  in  all  cases  public,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  least  in  cases  of  public 
crime;  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  it 
was  regulated  by  steps  corresponding  to  catechumenical 
grades.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penance,  the 
length  of  which,  in  the  early  Church,  was  discretionar}' 
with  the  bishop,  but  in  later  times  was  determined  by 
ecclesiastical  laiK-s,  the  excommunicated  was  again  re- 
ceived into  Church  membership.  This  act,  which  was 
consummated  by  imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  and  the 
kiss  of  peace  by  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy  before  the  altar  (ante  apsidem),  in  presence  of 
the  membership  of  the  Church,  was  called  reconciliafiony 
or  the  bestowal  of  peace  (pacem  dare).  Penitent  souls, 
however,  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  could  be  recon- 
ciled even  before  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  pen- 
ance, in  presence  of  the  bishop,  by  any  presbyter,  or,  if 
such  a  one  was  not  accessible,  even  by  a  deacon  ( C^'p- 
rian,  Epist,  xviii,  1 ;  Cone,  Eliberit,  can.  82) ;  a  practice 
which  we  find  even  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
i  which  clearly  proves  that  in  the  early  Church  rcconcil- 
I  iation  was  more  an  act  of  jurisdiction  than  of  order. 
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In  the  earliest  dMys  of  the  Church,  the  exercise  of  its 
prerogative  of  the  power  "  to  loose,**  in  reconciliation, 
coincided  completely  with  abtolutum,  except  that  to  this 
term  there  was  not  given  the  meaning  which  it  re> 
ceived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Above  all,  it  roust  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Church  fathers  did  not  place  the 
atoning  power  in  the  reconciling  activity  of  the  Church, 
but  in  the  activity  of  the  penitent  himself;  from  the 
Church  the  penitent  received  only  instruction  how  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  created  by  sin:  hence  they  fre- 
quently designated  penance  as  the  medicine,  and  the 
clerus  imposing  it  as  the  physician ;  he  (the  penitent) 
was  to  repair  himself  from  his  crime  by  his  good  works, 
and  merit  the  divine  forgiveness.  Thus  must  be  un- 
derstood Cyprian's  frequent  demand  of  "jusu  poeniten- 
tia,"  which  consists  in  the  congruity  of  the  guilt  with 
the  penance  offered  as  reparation.  That  God  alone  ab- 
solved from  sin  was  the  accepted  axiom  of  the  early 
Church.  Yet  the  Church  hesitated  not  to  conwder  it- 
self one  of  the  means  of  grace,  competent  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  salvation,  acting  upon  the  theory  laid  down 
by  Cyprian :  "  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus."  So  long 
as  the  mortally  sinning  one  saw  himself  inwardly  and 
outwardly  separated  from  the  Church,  the  absolute  way 
to  salvation,  divine  forgiveness,  seemed  to  him  inacces- 
sible ;  there  was  no  need  of  judgment  by  the  courts,  he 
was  ahready  judged.  If  the  Church  again  admitted 
him  to  membership  among  the  purified,  he  was  not  nec- 
essarily among  the  number  of  the  saved,  but  he  had  at 
least  the  prospect  of  salvation ;  he  now  belonged  to  the 
number  of  those  over  whom  the  Lord  on  the  final  day 
would  sit  in  judgment,  from  whom  he  would  select  his 
own.  Upon  this  point  Cyprian  (A/).  Iv,  16, 24)  and  Pa- 
cian  {Epitt,  ad  Sympron,  in  fine)  are  very  clear.  As  the 
absolving  judgment  of  the  Church  thus  becomes  rather 
uncertain,  depending  upon  approval  or  rejection  in  the 
final  judgment,  there  was  need  of  further  elucidation. 
Reconciliation  was  therefore  joined  with  prayer  by  a 
petition  that  God  would  forgive  the  penitent  his  sins, 
accept  as  sufficient  his  repentance,  which  of  course  could 
only  afford  a  limited  satisfaction  for  the  committed  of- 
fence, and  restore  to  him  the  lost  spiritual  gifts.  For 
this  reason  the  act  was  accompanied  by  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  compare  Augustine,  i>6  Baptism^  iii,  c.  16,  who 
says  of  this  ceremony  that  it  is  "  oratio  super  homincm,*' 
i.  e.  the  symbolic  pledge  that  the  answer  of  prayer 
should  benefit  the  penitent,  and  that  with  it  was  be- 
stowed the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  sense  Cyp- 
rian speaks  of  a  ^'remissio  facta  per  sacerdotes  apud 
Dominum  grata" — for  he  knows  only  a  forgiving  activ- 
ity of  God;  and  with  him  all  absolving  action  of  the 
Church  confines  itself  to  the  restitution  of  external  com- 
munion, and  the  prayerful  intercession  of  the  Church, 
viz.  of  the  priests,  martyrs,  and  believers.  However 
greatly  Pacian  and  Ambrosius  may  diflTer  in'  their  de- 
fence against  the  Novatians  on  the  right  of  the  priest 
to  absolve  from  sin,  they  never  claimed  for  the  priest 
more  than  the  power  of  intercession — a  privilege  which 
they  believed  he  held  in  common  with  the  congregation. 

It  is  in  the  Augustinian  period  that  we  first  discover 
an  endeavor  to  define  the  place  of  the  priest  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  the  keys.  The  older  fathers,  Cyp- 
rian and  Ambrose,  had  limited  the  effect  of  mortal  sins 
by  holding  that  they  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  the 
fallen — calling  to  mind  the  man  who,  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among  murderers;  and  so  ec- 
clesiastical penance  was  regarded  simply  as  a  remedy 
for  the  afilicted.  In  the  Augustinian  period,  however, 
sin  was  held  to  be  a  death-inflicting  agent,  implying 
that  the  fallen  was  dead,  and  had  to  be  restored  to  life. 
But,  as  the  Church  did  not  possess  this  power,  a  change 
of  heart  was  supposed  to  precede  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys — in  short,  that  a  divine  influence  vis- 
ited the  heart  before  any  human  agency  could  be  effec- 
tually applied.  Augustine,  in  several  passages  of  his 
writings  (e.  g.  Tra<A,  22  in  Ev,  Joh. ;  Tract,  49,  No.  24) 
finds  the  process  exemplified  in  the  resurrection  of  Laz- 


arus :  the  sinnOT,  like  Lazarus,  is  dead,  and,  so  to  speak, 
resta  spellbound  in  the  grave ;  Mercy  awakens  him,  and 
restores  him  to  life  by  wounding  him  inwardly,  and, 
amid  great  pain,  brings  him  to  a  consciousness  of  hb 
offences;  upon  Mercy's  call  he  arises,  like  Lazarus,  from 
the  grave,  and  comes  to  light,  bowed  down  by  his  guilt, 
and,  with  an  acknowledgment  to  the  bishop,  seeks  the 
means  of  salvation  in  the  practice  of  penance;  he  is  at 
last  freed  by  the  activity  of  the  priests,  as  Lazarus  was 
freed  by  the  disciples.  This  picture  we  find,  from  this 
time  forward,  in  most  representations  of  the  penance- 
process,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages;  and  especially  did 
the  Victorinians  form  their  conception  of  absolution 
upon  it.  If  in  this  picture  the  act  of  loosing  can  only 
designate  the  united  action  of  the  Church  on  the  fallen, 
viz.  the  imposition  of  penance,  intercession,  the  removal 
of  excommunication,  and  the  admission  to  the  means 
of  grace,  it  would  seem  that  in  other  places  Augustine 
holds  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  to  be  mediated  by 
the  Church ;  yet  even  here  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a  professed  institution  of  mercy,  but  rather 
the  community  of  saints,  or  of  the  predestined,  by  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  performs  its  work.  Thus  he  says 
{Serm,  99,  cap.  9) :  "  The  Spirit  forgives,  not  the  Church  ^ 
this  Spirit  is  God.  God  dwells  in  his  temple,  i  e.  in  bis 
saintly  believers,  in  his  Church,  and  he  forgives  sin  bt/ 
this  agency f  because  it  b  the  living  temple.**  But  even 
this  forgiveness  is  considered  only  as  the  fruit  of  pray- 
ers pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore  answered  by  him. 
WhUe,  therefore,  Augustine  traces  forgiveness  in  recon- 
ciliation mainly  to  the  prayerful  iiitercessiun  of  the 
faithful,  Leo  the  Great  aigucs  that  the  priests  alone  are 
specific  intercessors  for  the  fallen,  and  that  without  their 
intercession  forgiveness  cannot  be  secured  ("  ut  indul- 
gentia  nisi  supplicationibus  sacerdotum  nequeat  obtiuc- 
ri**).  He  bases  this  exclusive  intercession  prerogative 
of  the  priests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Saviour,  according 
to  his  promise  (Matt,  xxviii,  29),  which  Leo  refers  sim- 
ply to  the  clerus,  always  assists  the  action  of  his  priesVa, 
and  that  he  makes  them  the  channel  of  his  spiritual 
gifts  (Ep,  82,  aL  108 ;  ad  Theod.  cap.  2).  It  is  thus  that 
the  Catholic  notion  of  the  clerical  priesthood,  which, 
independent  of  the  laity,  communicates  God's  mercy, 
and  regards  this  mediatorship  as  essential,  has  taken 
definite  shape ;  and  what  has  been  added  in  later  times 
is  simply  a  more  complete  or  perfect  development  of  the 
idea  as  it  originated  with  Leo.  But  even  he  does  not 
make  the  assertion  that  the  priest,  instead  of  being  a 
mediator  by  prayer  for  forgiveness,  has  himself  the  au- 
thority, by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  absolve  from  sin. 

We  do  not  possess  an  absolution-formula  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  snp- 
poee,  upon  the  premises  stated,  that  it  could  only  have 
been  deprecative.  Augustine  even  denounced  the  ex- 
pression "  I  forgive  thy  sins,**  of  the  Donatists,  as  heret- 
ical {Serm.  99,  c  7-9).  .  If,  in  our  last  allusion  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  by  means  of  prayerful  inter- 
cession, the  priest  alone  seemed  to  be  entitl^  to  be  dep- 
recator,  we  find  a  very  different  view  was  entertained 
by  other  Church  fathers.  In  accordance  with  Lev.  xiv, 
2,  Jerome  says  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  leper 
clean,  nor  the  reverse ;  they  can  simply  distinguish  be- 
tween the  clean  and  the  unclean  (Comm,  t»  Matt.  lib. 
iii).  Not  understanding,  therefore.  Matt,  xvi.  19  to  con- 
cede to  the  bishops  and  the  elders  any  other  power,  it 
follows  that  he  concedes  to  the  ecclesiastical  office  sim- 
ply the  authority  of  distinction,  i.  e.  the  judicial  power 
of  pronouncing  those  as  loosed  who  by  the  mercy  of  Gotl 
had  been  inwardly  loosed,  and  those  as  bound  who  have 
not  yet  been  loosed  by  God's  mercy — a  judicial  decision 
whose  validity  is  essentially  confined  to  the  forum  of 
the  Church,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  forum  of  God. 
Just  so  says  Gregory  the  Great  {fJom.  26,  in  Ev.  No.  6), 
*'  It  must  be  determined  what  guilt  has  preceded  and 
what  penitence  has  followed  guilt  in  order  that  the 
shepherd  may  loose  those  whom  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
visits  with  a  sense  of  repentance.    Only  when  the  judg*. 
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ment  of  the  inner  judge  U  obeyed  can  the  action  of  the 
oflicer  to  looee  be  a  correct  and  real  one."  Adding,  as 
he  does,  like  Augustine,  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection 
of  T^wnft,  it  is  evident  that  Gregory  did  not  consider 
the  bishop's  action  in  mortal  sins  as  anything  more  than 
omstituting  a  recognition  of  the  inner  condition  of  the 
nnner;  those  into  whose  heart  God  has  breathed  the 
s{Hrit  of  life  the  ecclesiastical  judge  is  to  pronounce  as 
kxwed,  those  yet  spiritually  dead  as  bound. 

As  in  the  early  Church  great  penitence  was  conceded 
only  once,  so  reconciliation  by  the  Church  was  not  re- 
peated a  second  time.  In  the  writings  of  Sozomen  (lib. 
vii,  16)  we  first  find  a  witness  for  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting also  backsliders  to  penance  and  reconciliation. 
This  change  of  practice  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  enactment  of  penitential  laws  which  extended  the 
use  of  the  term  mortal  sin  also  to  such  offences  as  had 
fonneriy  been  considered  simply  venial. 

III.  Doctrine  of  the  Middle  Aget  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  Ckurck, — ^The  ancient  Church  classified  her  mem- 
bers into  three  sections — the  faithful,  the  catechumens, 
and  the  penitent.  The  power  of  the  keys  was  exercised 
upon  the  last,  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  upon  the  sec- 
<md  class;  these  two  only  were  in  any  need  of  reconcil- 
iation or  absolution  by  the  Church.  There  is  not  the 
lightest  evidence  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  faithful 
were  obliged  to  make  confession  of  sins  to  the  priest, 
even  before  communion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  tendency 
among  the  newly-converted  Germanic  nations  to  en- 
large the  practice  of  penance  into  a  general  institution 
in  the  Church,  and  to  make  the  power  of  the  keys, 
which  concerned  the  penitent  alone,  a  general  court  of 
appeal  and  of  mercy  for  all  the  faithful  This  was  done 
&st  by  subjecting  also  mental  sins  to  the  power  of  the 
keys,  while  in  the  earlier  Church  such  a  thing  had  nev- 
er been  dreamed  of.  The  origin  of  this  innovation  has 
been  demonstrated  with  full  evidence  by  Wasserschle- 
beA  {Bvssordmmg  d,  abtndlandiichm  Kirche^  p.  108  sq.). 
Monachism  was  the  exercise  of  penance  for  all  life.  In 
the  monastery  it  was  early  considered  an  act  of  asceti- 
dsm  to  disclose  to  the  brethren  the  most  secret  mani- 
festations of  sin.  In  the  old  British  and  Irish  Church 
education  was  directed  especially  to  the  order  and  in- 
terests of  practical  Church  life;  morals  and  discipline 
were  generally  regulated  by  monastic  rule,  which  thus 
penetrated  society  at  large,  and  more  or  less  influenced 
an  dvil  legislation.  As  early  as  the  penance-canons  of 
Yinniaus,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
eentnr\',  the  order  is  given  that  mental  sins,  even  though 
ptevented  from  execution,  should  be  atoned  for  by  ab- 
stinence from  meat  and  wine  for  the  period  of  twelve 
monthsL  The  Anglo-Saxon  PcemietUialey  which  bears 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  prescribes  for  lusts 
of  fornication  twenty  to  forty  da3r8'  abstinence.  The 
rules  of  penance  of  the  Irish  monk  Columban  (died  A. 
D.  615)  imported  these  regulations  to  the  Continent, 
and  ordered  that  all  sinful  lusts  of  the  mind  should  be 
atoned  for  by  penance  with  bread  and  water  from  forty 
days  to  six  months  (compare  Wasserschleben,  Bussord" 
mng,  p.  108, 109, 185, 353).  In  the  5th  century  the  semi- 
Pelagian  John  Cassian,  of  Marseilles,  established  eight 
principal  or  radical  sins  (vitia  principalia),  from  which 
spring  the  actual  sins,  namely,  intemperance,  licentious- 
ness, avaricionsness,  anger,  sadness,  bitterness,  vanity, 
pride  (CoiL  S.  8.  Patrum  F,  "  de  octo  principalibus  vi- 
tiis*^.  In  the  instructions  of  Columban  (Biblioth.  Patr. 
maxim.  xii,23)  they  are  mentioned  imder  the  name  of 
**crimina  capitalia,"  by  which  the  early  Church  desig- 
nated simply  those  actual  mortal  sins  that  were  subject 
to  public  penitence,  and  under  this  name  they  were  in- 
trcMlaced  into  several  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  pen- 
ance-regulations. The  H3mod  of  Chalons,  in  the  year 
813,  directs  the  priest,  in  canon  32,  to  pay  special  regard 
to  the  principal  sins  of  the  confessors,  a  commendation 
which  Alcuin  already  made  in  his  De  divinis  officiisj  cap. 
13b    From  these  eight  radical  sins  the  seven  death-sins 


of  scholasticism  were  developed.  In  these  regulations 
of  penance  we  find  also  already  penance  redemptions,  so 
important  to  the  history  of  alMolution,  which  originated 
simply  by  a  transfer  of  the  old  Germanic  composition 
system  to  ecclesiastical  life. 

The  extension  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  over 
all  Christians  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  in- 
fluences as  those  just  alluded  to.  In  the  instructions 
for  penance  of  the  abbot  Othmau,  of  St.  Gall  (died  A.D. 
761),  we  have  the  principle  laid  down  that  without  con- 
fession there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin.  In  (Jolumban's 
book  of  confession  (can.  80),  on  the  borders  of  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  it  is  ordered  that  before  every  com- 
munion there  shoiUd  be  confession,  especially  of  mentil 
excitements.  According  to  Kegino  of  Prum  (died  915) 
{De  discipl,  eccles.  ii,  2),  every  person  ought  to  confess 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  first  provincial  synod  which 
makes  confession  a  general  obligation  is  that  of  Acnham, 
A.D.  1109  (canon  20,  in  two  very  varying  recensions). 
Innocent  III  is  really  the  originator  of  the  general  pen- 
ance law  [see  Pesaxck],  and  thus  likewise  of  the  reg- 
ular periodical  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys  over  all 
Christians.  His  regulation  had  no  doubt  the  intention 
of  staying,  by  ecclesiastical  shackles  on  the  conscience, 
a  spreading  heresy,  as  seems  evinced  by  the  similarity 
of  canon  29  of  the  fourth  Lateran  synod  with  the  twelfth 
canon  of  the  celebrated  Synod  of  Toulouse  in  1229. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  Frankish  reidm  against  the  penitential 
books  and  those  of  its  rules  not  corresponding  to  the 
regulations  of  the  older  canons,  its  principles  took  effec- 
tual hold;  and  caused  a  decided  revolution  in  the  prac- 
tice of  penance  and  reconciliation.  Even  though,  after 
the  4th  century,  by  the  side  of  the  public  pcn&nce,  pri- 
vate penance  for  secret  offences  had  been  practiced,  rec- 
onciliation had  remained  public;  now  a  distinction  was 
made  between  public  and  private  penance;  the  latter 
was  inflicted  on  vohmtary  confession,  the  former  for  of- 
fences publicly  proved  against  the  perpetrator:  and  for 
great  crimes,  such  as  murder,  public  penance  was  fol- 
lowed by  public  reconciliation,  which  was  gradually 
called  absolution.  But  as,  moreover,  the  exter4sion  and 
enlargement  of  the  practice  of  penance  and  confession 
greatly  increased  the  confessional  business,  the  imposi- 
tion of  public  penance,  and  the  grant  of  a  corresponding 
reconciliation,  remained  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop, 
while  private  confession  and  private  absolution  fell  to 
the  presbyter,  who,  however,  exercised  the  right  to  for- 
give sin  merely  as  the  bishop's  delegate.  In  the  early 
Church  reconciliation  was  granted  only  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  penance;  the  penance  regulations  of  Gildas, 
however,  permitted  private  reconciliation  upon  comple- 
tion of  half  of  the  penitential  period ;  the  rules  of  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury  granted  it  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  or  even  after  six  months.  Boniface  ordered  in  his 
statutes  that  it  should  be  granted  immediately  after 
confession  (Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  1,  §  19,  note  b).  All 
these  changes  became  prevalent  in  the  Carlovingian 
Age. 

Public  reconciliation  of  the  penitents  was  practiced 
in  the  Romish  Church  as  early  as  the  5th  century  on 
Green-Thursday  {Epist.  Innocenfii  /,  ad  Dicentium,  c 
7) ;  in  the  Milanese  and  Spanish  on  Char-Friday  (iVo- 
rtn.  lib.  ix,  cap.  29).  After  the  penitents  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  had  received  ashes  upon  their  head,  and 
had  been  solemnly  expelled  from  the  Church,  they  were, 
according  to  the  Pontijicide  Romofmm^  again  solemnly 
led,  on  Green-Thursday,  to  the  cathedral,  where  they 
were  relieved  of  their  excommunication  and  blessed  by 
the  bishop  after  the  mercy-seat  had  been  implored  and 
the  person  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  incense.  Pub- 
lic reconciliation  and  public  penance  naturally,  in  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gradually  gave  place  tt>  pri- 
vate confession  and  private  absolution.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation it  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  formulas  for 
the  same  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Episcopal  ritual 
(comp.  Daniel,  Codex  lUurgicuty  i,  279-288). 
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Upon  the  theological  importance  of  absolution,  and 
the  relation  which  the  priest  in  the  adminbtering  of  it 
Bustains  to  it,  the  same  opposite  opinions  which  we  found 
in  the  patristic  period  were  entertained  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  the  view  of  which 
Jerome  and  Gregory  the  Great  must  be  especially  des- 
ignated as  representatives,  the  priest  is  judge  in  foro 
ecclesiofy  and  may  by  his  judgment  simply  determine  and 
certify  for  the  Church  the  manifestation  of  divine  mer- 
cy in  the  penitent's  heart.  Thus,  in  the  Homilies  of 
Eligius  of  Noyon,  which,  in  all  probability,  belong  to 
the  Carlovingian  period,  we  read  that  the  priests,  who 
are  in  Christ's  stead,  must  by  their  office,  in  a  visible 
manner  (externally  or  ecclesiastically),  absolve  those 
whom  Christ,  by  an  invisible  (inwardly  effected)  abso- 
lution, declares  worthy  of  his  reconciliation  (atonement). 
Thus  says  Haymo  of  HalbersUdt  (died  853),  in  a  ser- 
mon {flotn,  in  OcUxv.  Pasch,),  after  alluding  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  O.-T.  priests  towards  lepers :  "  Those  whom 
he  recognises  by  repentance  and  worthy  improvement 
as  inwajrdly  loosed,  the  shepherd  of  souls  may  absolve 
by  his  declaration."  According  to  this  view,  divine  for- 
giveness not  only  precedes  priestly  absolution,  but  also 
confession ;  it  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  repents  in  his  heart  and  turns  to  God. 
Absolution  of  the  Church  in  this  instance  is  simply  the 
confirmation  of  what  God  has  already  done.  A  proof 
that  this  was  the  stand-point  in  the  12th  century  is  fur- 
nished in  Gratian's  treatment  of  the  Decretals  (cans, 
xxxiii,  qu.  ui).  He  there  proposes  the  question  wheth- 
er anybody  can  give  satisfaction  to  God  by  simple  re- 
pentance without  confession  (and  consequently,  also, 
without  absolution).  He  first  adduces  the  reasons  and 
authorities  that  must  compel  an  affirmative  answer  to 
thb  question,  then  those  that  would  answer  it  in  the 
negative;  at  the  close  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide for  himself  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  both 
opinions  have  the  favor  and  disapproval  of  wise  and 
pious  men.  Peter  the  Lombard,  Gratian's  contempo- 
rary, says  (Sent.  lib.  iv,  dist.  17)  that  the  sense  of  for- 
giveness is  felt  before  the  confession  of  the  lips,  indeed, 
from  the  moment  when  the  holy  desire  fills  the  heart. 
The  priest  has  therefore  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  declares  men  bound  or  loosed, 
just  as  the  disciples  declared  Lazarus  free  from  his 
bonds  only  after  Christ  had  restored  him  to  life.  The 
declaration  of  the  priest  has  therefore  simply  the  effect 
of  releasing  before  the  Church  the  person  already  loosed 
by  God,  According  to  cardinal  Robert  Pulleyn  (died 
1115),  the  death-sinner  enjoys  divine  forgiveness  as  soon 
as  he  repents ;  absolution  is  a  sacrament,  i.  e.  the  sym- 
bol of  a  sacred  cause,  for  it  externally  represents  forgive- 
ness already  secured  in  the  heart  by  repentance,  not  as 
if  (he  priest  actually  foryave,  hut  by  the,  external  symboly 
for  the  sake  of  greater  consolation,  he  makes  the  penitent 
doubly  sure  offorffiveness,  although  it  has  already  become 
manifest  {Sentent,  lib.  vii,  1).  If,  at  the  same  time,  the 
anxiety  still  remaining  in  the  heart  is  lessened  or  re- 
lieved, this  is  the  effect  of  absolution,  not  depending  so 
much  upon  the  activity  of  the  priest  as  upon  (vod,  from 
whom  it  springs.  By  the  exercise  of  divdne  forgive- 
ness the  sinner  is  simply  relieved  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  his  guilt,  L  e,  eternal  damnation ;  yet  earlier 
or  more  immediate  punishment  can  only  be  prevented 
by  his  future  effort*  to  atone  for  the  act.  Hence  the 
priest  imposes  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction,  a  com- 
pliance with  which  can  alone  free  the  transgressor  from 
punishment  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  his  guilt ; 
if  the  satisfaction  is  too  moderate,  the  penitent  must  not 
fancy  himself  absolved  before  God;  he  will  have  to 
atone  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  either  in  this  world 
or  in  purgatory.  The  direct  bestowal  of  complete  abso- 
lution before  God  we  evidently  do  not  find  here  con- 
ceded to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Church ;  her  judg- 
ment is  competent  only  to  free  the  sinner  after  compli- 
ance with  her  imposition  of  punishment;  on  divine 
punishments  she  has  no  judgment. 


Nearest  in  view  to  Robert  Pulleyn  oomes  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  (he  died 
about  1204),  who  (in  his  five  Libri  /Sententiarum)  lays 
down  the  doctrine  that  forgiveness  of  sin  precedes  con- 
fession, and  that  it  is  secured  by  repentance. «  He  ear- 
nestly contends  that  the  priest  cannot  relieve  the  con- 
fessing one  of  his  guilt  or  of  eternal  punishment;  both 
he  asserts  to  be  the  prerogative  of  God  alone.  The 
priest  has  simply  the  authority  to  indicate  or  to  declare 
that  God  has  forgiven  the  penitent  hb  sin.  God,  how- 
ever, relieves  of  eternal  punishment  only  on  condition 
of  definite  satisfactions,  which  the  priest  has  to  deter- 
mine as  to  measure,  and  to  impose  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  crime;  and  on  thb  account  the  priest 
must  possess  not  simply  the  power  to  loose,  but  also  the 
power  of  discretion  (davb  discretionb),  which  b  not 
granted  to  everybody.  The  penitent  b  therefore  ad- 
vised in  all  cases  to  go,  if  possible,  beyond  the  measure 
of  satisfaction  imposed  by  the  priest,  lest  in  purgatory 
the  offender  may  be  obliged  to  make  satbfaction  for  hb 
neglect  here.  It  b  quite  characteristic  that  thb  scho- 
lastic regards  confession  as  a  sacrament  of  the  O.  T.,for 
the  whole  process  of  penance  he  bases  upon  the  personal 
activity  of  the  penitent  {Sent,  iii,  cap.  18  and  16). 

Alongside  of  thb  view,  according  to  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  power  of  the  keys  offidates  essentially  as 
judge  in  foro  ecdesim,  another  b  entertained,  which  finds 
its  strongest  exponent  in  Leo  the  Great,  according  to 
whom  the  priest  b  intercessor  and  medbtor  for  the  pen- 
itent before  God.  Thb  particular  view,  in  its  successive 
developments,  has  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  ex- 
panding the  priestly  power  of  the  keys.  Thb  position 
is  assigned  to  the  priest  in  all  late  penitential  booka. 
Ita  nature  b  clearly  defined  by  Alcuin,  who,  from  the 
analogy  of  Leviticus  (v,  12),  in  which  the  sinner  b  ad- 
vised to  seek  the  priest  with  hb  sacrifice,  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  Christbn  penitents  also  must  bring  their 
sacrifice  of  confession  to  God  by  way  of  the  priest,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  pleasing  to  and  secure  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  Lord  {Adfratr,inprocinc,  Gothorumj  ep.  96). 
For  thb  very  reason  he  calb  (in  his  De  officHs  dirims) 
the  priest  "  sequester  ac  medius  inter  Deum  et  peccato- 
rem  hominem  ordinatus,  pro  peccatb  intercessor."  This 
sacerdotal  intercession  received  a  higher  import  in  the 
1 1th  or  12th  century'  by  the  De  vera  et  falsa  pcemtentiaf 
a  work  attributed,  though  incorrectly,  to  Augustine.  It 
develops  the  following  doctrines:  1.  That  the  priest  in 
confession  stands  in  God^s  stead — his  forgiveness  b  God*8 
forgiveness;  for  does  not  Chrbt  say,"  Whom  ye  hold  to 
be  loosed  and  bound,  but  on  whom  ye  practice  the  work 
of  justice  or  of  mercy  V**  (cap.  xxv).  2.  Gregory  tbe 
Great  had  already  laid  down  the  dogma  that  by  pen- 
ance (but  not  by  absolution),  sin,  which  in  itself  was  ir- 
remissible,  became  remissible,  L  e.  became  an  expiable 
guilt  by  the  personal  activity  of  the  penitent.  This 
thought  was  modified  in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  so 
that  in  confession,  it  b  true,  the  sinner  b  not  cleared  be> 
fore  God,  but  the  committed  offence  b  changed  from  a 
mortal  to  a  venial  sin  (cap.  xxv).  3.  Such  sins  no 
longer  incur  eternal,  but  simply  temporal  punifthraeiU, 
and  may  be  atoned  for,  either  in  this  world  by  works  of 
confession,  or  after  death  in  purgatory,  where  the  pain 
to  be  endured  for  them  shall  far  exceed  any  torments 
which  the  martyrs  ever  suffered  in  thb  life.  This 
thought  was  taken  up  by  the  Yictorinians,  and  from  it 
was  developed  a  complete  system.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
regarded  the  priest  as  the  vbible  medium  which  nian, 
spellbound  by  hb  senses,  needs  in  his  approaches  to 
God,  and  which  God  uses  to  pour  upon  the  human  heart 
his  mercies;  yea,  in  virtue  of  thb  position  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  refer  the  passage  in  Exodus  xxii,  28  to  th« 
priests,  and  to  call  them  gods  (comp.  lib.  ii,  De  sacr,  pt.  aci  v, 
cap.  1).  And  why  should  he  not  ?  Had  not  pope  JoIiq 
VHI,  in  the  year  878  (Epist.  66),  already  assumed  foT 
himself  the  power,  in  virtue  of  his  authority  from  Peter, 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  absolve  from  all  sins,  those  'who 
had  fallen  in  battle  for  the  Church  ?  and  had  not  biahop 
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Jordaniu,  of  Limoges,  in  1031,  at  the  council  held  in  that 
city,  developed  the  principle  that  Christ  had  iutnuted  to 
his  Church  such  a  power,  that  she  may  loose  after  death 
those  whom  in  life  she  had  bound?  (Mansi,  xix,  539; 
Gteseler,  (7A.iyt«Cii,l,§3o,  noteK).  Hugo's  principles 
quickly  spread  among  his  contemporaries.  Cardinal  Pul- 
leyn  says  that  confession  made  to  the  priest  means  vir- 
tually (quasi)  confession  to  God ;  and  Alexander  III  de- 
clares that  what  the  priest  learns  in  confewion  he  does 
Dot  learn  as  judge,  but  as  God  (^ut  Deus,**  cap.  2,  ap. 
Greg.  De  officjudicia  ordin,  i,  31).  Now  if  we  behold  in 
the  priest  an  intermediate  being  between  God  and  man, 
snnounded  by  a  splendor  before  which  the  layman's  eye 
is  blinded,  it  b  no  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
his  acts  must  gain  in  importance,  and  his  position  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  the  office  of  God's  repre- 
sentative. Hugo  beholds  the  sinner  bound  by  a  twofold 
bondage— by  an  internal  and  external,  by  hudness  and 
by  incurred  damnation ;  the  former  God  loosens  by  con- 
trition, the  latter  by  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  as  the 
instrument  by  which  he  works.  Here  also  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  serves  both  as  example  and  as  proof 
(libw  ii,  pL  xiv,  cap.  8).  His  pupil,  Kicbard  of  St^Victor, 
goes  a  step  further  in  his  tract  De  potestate  ligcuidi  et 
tohmdL  Loosing  from  guiJUy  the  effects  of  which  are 
manifest  in  imprisonment  (impotency)  and  servitude 
(sin  service),  God  alone  performs,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly by  men,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  priests ;  it  is 
done  even  before  confession,  by  contrition.  The  loosing 
from  eternal  pumskment  God  performs  by  the  priest,  to 
whom,  for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  the  keys  has  been 
intrusted ;  he  changes  it  (L  e.  the  punishment)  into  a 
traositoiy  one,  to  be  absolved  either  upon  earth  or  in 
purgatory.  The  loosing  from  transitory  punbhment  Lb 
effected  by  the  priest  himself  by  changing  it  into  an  ex- 
ocise  of  penance,  which  b  done  by  the  imposition  of  a 
corresponding  satisfaction. 

If  hitherto  we  find  independently,  side  by  side,  two 
ofMnions,  namely,  that  the  administrator  of  the  power  of 
the  keys  either  judges  in/oro  ecdetia  or  as  an  interced- 
ing mediator,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  advance  of 
doctrinal  development  soon  effected  a  dialectical  union 
of  the  two.  Richard  of  St.  Victor  evidenUy  aimed  at 
■Qch  a  fusion ;  the  great  scholastics  of  the  13th  century 
aooomplbhed  it ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas  b  to  be  especially 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  defined  by  the 
OMmcU  of  Trent.  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  hb  Summa 
Tkeologia  (pt.  iv,  qu.  20,  membr.  Hi,  art.  2),  opens  with 
the  sentence,  *^  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  really 
belongs  only  to  God;  the  priest  can  simply  co-operate." 
But  wherein  shall  thb  co-operation  consist?  Never 
would  the  priest  take  the  liberty  to  absolve  any  one  did 
be  not  suppose  him  to  be  loosed  by  Gpd.  Alexander  is 
the  first  writer  who  meets  the  alternative  as  to  whether 
the  priest  b  to  be  regarded  as  deprecator  or  as  judge. 
He  holds  him  to  be  both  in  one  person;  the  former  he 
b  before  (vod,  the  latter  before  the  penitent.  But  the 
power  to  loose  he  can  exercise  only  after  Crod  has  loosed. 
He  b  to  the  sinner  simply  an  interpreter  of  what  (lod 
has  already  accomplbhed  in  him,  or  is  doing  in  reply  to 
priestly  intercession.  Alexander  of  Hales  then  proceeds 
to  the  question  whether  the  priest  can  remit  eternal  pun- 
i$kment.  He  replies  (membr.  ii,  art.  2),  that  as  eternal 
punishment  b  infinite,  and  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
offence,  the  priest  does  not  possess  any  power  to  remit 
it;  only  God, whose  powers  have  no  bounds,  can  do  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  keys  can  extend  to 
temporal  (or  finite)  pnnbhments,  inasmuch  as  the  priest 
is  God^s  instituted  arbitrator.  He  explains  thb  in  detail 
thus :  God's  mercy  forgives  so  that  it  does  not  affect  his 
josttce.  Hb  justice  would  require  a  measure  of  punish- 
ment exceeding  our  powers  of  endurance ;  therefore  he 
has  instituted,  in  hb  mercy,  the  priest  as  arbitrator,  and 
given  him  authority  to  levy  the  divine  punbhment,  and 
also,  in  virtue  of  (Prist's  sufferings,  to  remit  a  portion  of 
it,  fbr  which  God*s  justice  need  not  be  exercised.  To 
the  qfneatioa  whether  the  keys  have  authority  also  over 
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purgatory,  he  replies,  ovlyper  accideru^  inasmuch  as  tlie 
priest  may  change  the  purgatorial  punbhment  into  a 
temporal  one,  L  e.  into  an  exercbe  of  penance.  Just  8i» 
reason  Bonaventura  (lib.  iv,  dbt.  xviii,  art.  ii)  and  Albert 
the  Great  {Comment,  lib.  iv,  dist.  xviii,  art.  xiii),  the  for- 
mer often  in  the  very  words  of  Alexander. 

Upon  thb  basb  Thomas  Aquinas  completed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Kombh  Church  on  the  power  of  the  keys.  As 
Thomas  generally  dbtingubhes  in  ecclesiastical  **  pow- 
er" between  potestas  ordinia  and  potestas  jurisdictioms 
(SuppL  part  iii,  Summat^  qu.  20,  a.  1,  resp.),  so  there  ex- 
ists also  a  twofold  "  key,"  namely,  cUivis  ordinis  and 
davis  jurisdictioms  (qu.  19,  art.  3).  The  keys  of  the 
Church  themselves  are  the  power  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle interposed  by  sin,  and  thus  make  admission  to  heaven 
possible  (qu.  17,  art.  1).  The  clavis  ordinensit^  so  called 
because  the  priest  receives  it  at  ordination,  directiy  opens 
heaven  to  the  person  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (sacra- 
mental absolution),  while  the  Savis  jurisdictioms  only 
indirectiy  causes  thb  result,  namely,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Church  through  excommunication  and  absolu- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  It  is  therefore  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  dacis  calif  but  simply  quadam  dispositio 
ad  ipsam  (qu.  19,  art.  3).  To  the  acts  of  clavis  jurisdic- 
tioms belong  furthermore  also  the  grant  of  indulgence 
(qu.  25,  art.  2,  ad  1  m.).  Only  the  clavis  ordinis  b  of  a 
sacramental  nature  (ibid.) ;  hence  also  laymen  and  dea- 
cons may  possess  and  exercise  the  clavis  jurisdictioms, 
like  the  judges  in/oro  ecclesia,  for  instance,  the  arch- 
deacons (quest.  19,  art.  3)  and  the  papal  legates  (quest. 
26,  art.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental clavis  ordinis  necessarily  presupposes  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cUxvis  jurisdictioms,  as  the  priest  receives  at 
ordination  simply  the  authority  to  forgive  sins,  while 
for  the  exercise  of  it  a  definite  circle  of  men  (so  to  speak, 
the  material  or  the  object  of  the  power  of  the  keys),  who 
are  subjected  to  hb  jurisdiction  (**  plebs  subdita  per  ju- 
risdictionem,"  qu.  17,  art.  2,  ad  2  m.),  b  necessary.  The 
clavis  ordinis  can  therefore  not  be  exercised  until  after 
the  possession  of  the  clavis  jurisdictioms  (qu.  20,  art.  1 
and  2) ;  and,  vice-versa,  a  bbhop  may,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  clavis  jurisdictioniSf  deprive  a  schismatic,  heretic, 
excommunicated,  suspended,  or  degraded  person  of  hb 
inferiors  (subjects),  as  well  as  of  the  possibility  of  exer- 
cising the  clavis  ordinis  (qu.  19,  art.  6). 

The  sacramental  power  of  the  keys  (davis  ordinis) 
comes  into  practice  in  pricsdy  absolution,  and  it  b  par- 
ticularly due  to  Thomas  Aquinas  that  in  the  Kombh 
doctrine  thb  power  of  the  keys  has  gained  so  much  im- 
portance, that  all  parts  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  se- 
cure their  unity  in  it.  Thomas  himself  argues  that  God 
alone  relieves  of  guilt  and  eternal  punbhment  on  condi- 
tion of  mere  contrition ;  but  thb  contrition  can  only  as- 
sure the  heart  and  afford  evidence  of  forgiveness  when 
followed  by  the  fulness  of  love  (as  an  attendant  of  Jides 
formata\  and  furthermore  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
desire  for  sacramental  confession  and  absolution.  To 
him  who  thus  repents,  guilt  and  eternal  punbhment  are 
already  remitted  before  confession,  because  in  the 'Con- 
comitant desire,  while  repentuig,  to  subject  himself  to 
the  power  of  the  keys,  the  latter  at  once  exerts  its  influ- 
ence {in  voto  existU,  although  not  in  actu  se  exercet).  If 
such  a  person  comes  into  the  penance-chair,  the  grace 
showered  upon  him  b  greatly  increased  (augetur  gra- 
tb)  by  the  exercise  (in  actu)  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
But  if  contrition  does  not  sufficiently  fill  the  sinner's 
heart  (for  want  of  love,  as  b  frequentiy  the  case  in  the 
simple  cUtritio\  and  therefore  his  disposition  does  not 
admit  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  then 
the  btter  supplements  his  disposition  by  removing  any 
still  exbting  hinderance  to  the  inpouring  of  sin-forgiv- 
ing grace,  provided  he  does  not  himself  bar  all  access  to 
hb  heart.  In  all  these  relations  the  priest  has  that 
place  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  water  holds  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  the  former  b  instrumentum 
cndmaium,  as  the  latter  b  instrumentum  inanimatum, 
Hb  power,  whether  simply  in  voto  requested  or  in  actu 
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exerted,  makes  way  for  the  overflowing  stream  of  mer- 
cy, and  secures  the  necessary  disposition  for  its  recep- 
tion (ibid,  qu.  18,  art.  1  and  2).  The  power  of  the  keys 
b  consequently  the  red  thread  which  is'  threaded  at  con- 
trition, drawn  through  penance,  and  becomes  visible  to 
the  outward  eye  also  in  absolution.  It  gives  the  real 
form,  the  frame  that  secures  to  all  acts  of  penance 
(which  by  it  first  become  partes  sacramaUij  and  receive 
a  sacramental  character)  their  inner  connection,  and 
supplies  to  all  what  is  still  needed  for  their  completion 
(comp.qu.  10,  art.  1).  This  is  manifest  in  the  effects  of 
absolution  by  the  power  of  the  keys;  for  example  (ac- 
cording to  qu.  18,  art.  2),  temporal  punishment  is  remit- 
ted (just  the  opinion  of  Richard  of  St. Victor).  Yet  this 
is  not  completely  done  as  in  baptism,  but  only  so  in  part; 
the  portion  stiU  remaining  must  be  atoned  for  by  the 
personal  satisfactions  of  the  penitent,  by  his  prayer,  by 
almsgiving,  by  fasting  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure 
meted  out  by  the  priest  (qu.  18,  art.  3).  The  imposi- 
tion of  satisfactions  Thomas  calls  bindingt  i,  e.  obliging 
to  atone  for  punishments  still  in  reserve.  The  sati^ao- 
tions  have  the  twofold  object  of  appeasing  divine  jus- 
tice and  of  counteracting  any  tendency  in  the  soul  to 
sin.  Punishment  still  in  reserve  (ponue  satisfactoris) 
again  can  be  remitted  in  virtue  of  the  davit  jurisduy 
tioms  by  means  of  indulgence  (qu.  25,  art  1),  which  in 
the  forum  of  God  has  the  same  value  as  in  that  of  the 
Church ;  and  this,  according  to  the  idea  of  substituting 
satisfaction  on  which  it  rests,  may  be  of  benefit  even  to 
souls  in  purgatory. 

By  this  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  the  form  of  absolution  also  was  nec- 
essarily considerably  altered.  Alexander  of  Hales  says 
that  in  his  day  the  deprecative  formula  preceded  and 
was  followed  by  the  indicative;  and  this  he  justifies 
from  his  stand-pomt  by  the  sentence,  *'  Et  deprecatio  gra- 
tiam  impetrat  et  absolutio  grattara  supponit**  (comp.  pt. 
iv,qu.21,membr.  1).  The  indicative  form  of  absolution, 
however,  must  have  been  an  innovation,  for  the  un- 
named opponent  of  Thomas  alluded  to  in  his  opusculum 
xxiii  (others  xxii)  actually  asserts  that  to  within  thirty 
years  the  absolution  formula  used  by  all  priests  was  Ab- 
solutionem  et  remissionem  tibi  tribuat  Deus,  Thomas  de- 
fends with  special  emphasb  the  formula  Eyo  U  atuolvo, 
etc,  because  it  has  in  its  favor  the  analogy  of  other  sac- 
raments, and  because  it  predsely  expresses  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  namely,  the  removal  of  sin,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  ke3rs.  He  interprets  its 
contents  in  the  following  words:  "£go  impendo  tibi  sac- 
ramentom  absolutionis.**  But  he  also  advises  that  the 
indicative  form  be  preceded  by  the  deprecative,  lest  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  the  sacramental  effects  may  be 
prevented  (comp.  Daniel,  Cod,  Liturg,  i,  297). 

The  doctrine  of  Thomas  had  in  its  essentials  already 
been  dogmatically  defined  by  Eugenius  XT  in  1439  at 
the  Council  of  Florence  (Manai,  xxxi,  1057),  and  in  its 
different  rules  more  minutely  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
at  its  fourteenth  session,  Nov.  25, 1551.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  in  its  decree  and  the  canons  appended,  had  sim- 
ply pronounced  authoritatively  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  priest  to  absolve,  and  it  explained  the  spirit  of  the 
latter  to  be  not  merely  an  announcement  of  forgiveness, 
but  a  judicial  and  sacramental  act.  The  Roman  cate- 
chism enters  far  more  into  detail  on  this  particular  point : 
as  the  priest  in  all  sacraments  performs  Christ's  office, 
the  penitent  has  to  honor  in  him  the  person  of  Christ 
Absolution  announced  by  him  does  not  simply  mean,  but 
actually  procures  forgiveness  of  sin  (pt  it,  cap.  v,qu.  17 
and  11),  for  it  causes  the  blood  of  Christ  to  flow  unto  us, 
and  washes  away  sins  committed  after  baptism  (qu.  10). 
If,  in  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction,  the  personal 
activity  of  the  penitent  (the  opus  operans)  is  pre-emi- 
nent, on  the  other  hand,  in  absolution  (by  which,  as  the 
forma  sacramenti,  those  acts  of  penaAce  first  really  as- 
sume a  sacramental  character,  and  become  paries  saayp- 
menti)t  he  must  become  perfectly  passive  (for  it  operates 
altogether  ex  opere  operate').   From  this  stand-point  the 


objection  frequently  raised  on  the  Roman  Catholic  sidd 
agauist  Protestant  polemics  seems  in  some  sort  reasona- 
ble, namely,  that  absolution  is  neither  hypothetical  nor 
absolute,  and  that  it  b  a  sacramental  act  to  which  this 
distinction  cannot  actually  be  applied;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  on  our  part  that,  with  the  conditions  under- 
stood to  be  concurrent,  it  furnishes  such  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  its  effects  cannot  fail  to  be  manifest  in  every 
one  who  does  not  intentionally  frustrate  it 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side,  in  which  the  priest 
stands  as  intercessor  between  God  and  the  penitent,  no 
longer  (as  formerly  regarded)  as  a  deprecant  simply,  bat 
as  dispenser  of  mercies.  The  Roman  Catholic  concep- 
tion of  absolution  furnishes  for  consideration  still  anoth- 
er side,  according  to  which  the  priest  b  essentially /tki^e, 
not  simply  injbro  eccUsuty  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  w 
foro  Dei,  L  e.  judge  in  God's  stead.  As  such,  he  inves- 
tigates sin  to  determine  a  corresponding  pnnbhment, 
and  examines  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  confidant  in 
order  to  know  whether  to  bind  or  to  loose.  He  b  there- 
fore not  simply  executor  of  the  opus  operatum,  but  also 
judge  of  the  opus  operans.  Now,  as  such,  he  gives  a 
judgment,  and  thb  must  be  either  hypothetical  or  ab- 
solute. If  we  look  at  the  form  of  the  sacramental  prac- 
tice, **  Ego  te  absolve,"  and  compare  with  it  the  aseor- 
ances  of  the  Roman  catechism  that  the  voice  of  the  ab- 
solving priest  b  to  be  looked  upon  as  if  he  heard  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  leper,  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee" 
{L  c,  qu.  10),  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  the 
priestly  decision  as  absolute,  both  by  its  form  and  con- 
tents, as  an  infallible  divine  decision.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  priest— and  thb  b  con- 
ceded on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics — may  also  be 
fallible ;  that  the  confessor  is,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect 
surrogate  on  account  of  hb  want  of  omnipotence;  3*ea, 
that  but  very  rarely  he  can  attain  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  confidant,  hb 
judgment  must  necessarily  become  conditioned;  the 
whole  sacrament  becomes  equally  h3rpothetical,  as  upon 
thb  rests  its  basis.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
fluctuates  between  two  opposite  poles  of  assurance  and 
contingency.  This,  indeed,  b  the  necessary  consequence 
of  its  development  as  we  have  followed  it  in  history,  in 
which  two  separate  originally  distinct  views  as  to  the 
position  of  the  priest  in  absolution  had  been  combined, 
without,  however,  really  agreeing  with  each  other. 

IV.  Doctrine  of  the  Rtformation  and  Protestantism, — 
A  very  new  development  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  the  keys  by  the  Reformers.  Especially 
noteworthy  is, 

1.  Luther's  Attitude^ — ^He  retained  private  confession 
and  private  absolution,  altbough  he  knew  them  to  be 
innovations  of  the  Middle  Ages;  he  even  never  wholly 
abolbhed  the  sacramental  character  of  absolution.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  thb  apparent  adherence  to  Romish 
practices,  it  will  be  found  that  he  changed,  so  to  speak, 
regenerated  the  whole  institution  in  a  reformatory  spir- 
it With  Luther  also  the  power  of  the  kej's  b  identical 
with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  The  keys  he  re- 
gards as  nothing  else  than  the  authority  or  ofiice  by 
which  the  Word  b  practiced  and  propagated.  As  the 
Word  of  God,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  b  both 
law  and  gospel,  so  the  sermon  has  the  twofold  task  of 
alarming  the  secure  sinner  by  threats  of  the  law,  and  of 
giving  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience  by  the  consoU- 
tions  of  the  Gospel,  L  e.  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
former  b  denoted  by  the  binding  key,  the  btter  by  the 
loosing  key,  which  are  both  equally  essential  to  keep 
Christians  in  the  narrow  path  of  spiritual  life.  Even 
the  sermon  Luther  therefore  considers  as  an  act  (the 
essential  act)  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  consola- 
tion afforded  by  it  as  a  perfectly  effectual  absolution. 
From  the  latter,  however,  b  to  be  particularly  distin- 
gubhed  common  absolutionj  accorded  at  the  dose  of 
the  sermon,  to  which  Luther  assigns  the  task  of  admon- 
bhing  all  hearers  to  obtain  for  themselves  forgiveness 
of  sin ;  also  private  absolution^  to  be  received  only  at  the 
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eoofeanoiud,  and  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  sennon  confined  to  one  auditor.  The  existence  of 
these  different  modes  of  exerciaing  the  power  of  the 
kejB  he  ascribes  partly  to  God's  riches,  who  did  not 
with  to  manifest  any  littleness  in  the  matter,  and  partly 
to  the  wants  of  an  abashed  conscience  and  a  timid  heart, 
which  greatly  need  this  strength  and  stimulant  against 
the  devil.  The  value  of  private  absolution  he  places  in 
its  quasi  sacramental  character,  for,  like  the  sacramoit, 
it  abo  affords  a  real  advantage  in  confining  the  Word  to 
a  particnlar  penon,  and  thus  more  securely  strikes  home 
than  in  the  sermon.  It  is  true,  for  this  reason,  private 
absolntion  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
fbigiveness  (d  sin ;  but  he  views  it  as  unquestionably  ben- 
cfidal  and  advisable  (j&t/dtz,Prtv€tibeickte  u.  Prwatabso' 
£h<mm,  p.  7-14).  As  Luther,  moreover,  did  not  look  upon 
the  confessional  as  a  judicial  authority,  but  simply  as  a 
mercy-seat,  so  he  looked  upon  absolution,  which  he  rec- 
ognised as  the  most  important  feature  of  confession,  not 
ss  a  judicial  decision,  but  as  the  simple  announcement  of 
the  Gospel : "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee"* — the  apportion- 
ment of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  a  particular  person,  the 
confinement  of  its  consolation  to  the  most  individual 
seeds  of  a  single  heart  The  power  and  effect  do  not 
depend,  aooordiug  to  Luther,  upon  the  priestly  character 
or  upon  the  prie^y  utterance  of  him  who  administers  it, 
but  upon  the  word  of  Christ,  which  is  announced  by  it, 
and  opon  the  command  of  Christ,  which  is  executed  by 
it.  For  this  very  reason,  all  distinction  of  human  and  di- 
vine activity  diuppears  (rom  it;  neither  is  the  sentence 
of  the  person  abscdving  afterwards  ratified  by  God,  nor 
does  the  absolver  announce  upon  earth  the  judgment 
sf  heaven;  but  in  the  forgiveness  at  absolution  God*s 
IbigiveDess  is  directly  afforded.  The  only  condition 
npon  which  the  effect  of  absolution  depends  is  that  upon 
which  rests  the  effect  likewise  of  the  Word  of  God,  L  e. 
of  the  sermon,  namely,  faith ;  for  by  faith  it  is  received. 
R^entance  is  efficacious  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  the  reception,  but  in  itself  can- 
not insure  forgiveness,  as  without  faith  it  remains  sim- 
ply sin  come  to  life  and  experienced  in  the  heart,  a 
Jndas-pain  of  despair  (Steits,  ut  guproj  S  6, 18,  15-18). 
Notwithstanding  this  irremissible  necessity  of  faith,  Lu- 
ther b  fiu*  from  basing  upon  it  the  power  of  absolution ; 
a  weak  faith  may  receive  strength  also;  yea,  even  to 
the  onbeliever  it  is  truly  offered,  and  affords  him  for- 
giveness on  account  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Word  of 
God,  at  least  for  the  moment,  but  if  repelled  by  unbelief 
it  only  adds  to  his  responsibility  before  the  judge.  The 
result  of  absolution  is  consolation  to  the  conscience  and 
peace  with  God  in  forgiveness  of  sins  and  restitution  in 
imMoeoce  of  the  baptismal  pledge.  Private  absolutioti, 
Luther  holds,  must  be  administered  to  every  individual 
who  demands  it;  and  on  this  account  the  power  to  loose 
in  private  absolution  is  not  accompanied  by  the  power 
to  hind.  Upon  this  rests  the  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion  between  private  absolntion  and  private  confession ; 
far  to  confess  does  not  mean  anything  else  than  inward- 
ly to  desire  absolution  for  our  sins  and  for  our  guilt: 
eonfession  can  therefore  not  be  offered  to  any  one,  for 
God  himself  does  not  offer  it;  it  must  be  an  inward 
want.  For  this  reason,  again,  no  remuneration  can  be 
demanded  of  the  person  confessing.  Luther  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  absolution  of  the  la3rman  and  that 
of  the  priest.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  man  cannot 
too  freqaently  enjoy  absolution  and  the  consolation  of 
fofgiveness,  hence  God,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  has 
so  ordered  it  that  this  consolation  may  be  experienced 
wherever  the  Church  of  the  faithful  exerts  her  influ- 
He  iH^ds,  finally,  that  while  it  may  be  well  to 
k  all  one*s  different  sins,  it  is  moot  important  to 
I  those  that  particularly  oppress  the  hearL 
The  hey  to  bindf  for  which  Luther  found  no  place  in 
private  oonfeseton,  he  assigned  particularly  tojurisdic- 
thm  ;  it  found  its  application,  therefore,  in  the  ban.  Lu- 
thei's  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: the  ban  can  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of  public 


sin  and  reproach,  and  for  notorious  disinclination  to  re- 
pentance ;  it  is  the  public  declaration  of  the  Church  that 
the  sinner  has  bound  himself,  L  e.  has  deprived  himself 
of  all  association  of  love,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
devil.  It  excludes  simply  from  the  public  association 
with  the  Church  and  her  sacraments,  not  from  the  inner 
membership  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  sinner  him- 
self only  can  cut  loose.  It  is  merely  a  public  punish- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  has  no  other  object  than  to 
improve  the  sinner.  For  this  reason  he  is  simply  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament,  not  from  the  sermon,  nor 
even  from  the  intercession  of  the  Church  on  his  behalf. 
The  loosing  from  the  ban  is  the  public  declaration  of 
the  Church  that  the  person  hitherto  under  ban  has  been 
reconciled  to  and  is  again  accepted  by  the  Church. 
This  loosing  is  to  be  granted  to  any  one  who  seeks  it  in 
repentance  and  faith ;  and  this  absolution  of  the  Church, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  is  God's  absolution. 
A  ban  unjustiy  imposed  can  do  the  person  so  punished 
no  harm,  and  should  be  borne  patiently ;  nor  must  it  be 
foigotten  that  external  membership  in  the  Church  may 
be  coexistent  with  exclusion  from  inner  membership. 

2.  MeUmcthon  coincided  generally  with  Luther  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  he  regarded  the  keys  as  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  episcopal  or  ministerial  office.  Yet  we  find 
in  ecclesiastical  regulations  made  under  his  supervirion, 
as  eariy  as  1543,  some  decided  deviations  from  Luther^s 
doctrines.  It  is  there  directed  to  admit  no  one  to  com- 
munion "unless  he  have  previously  received  private 
absolution  from  his  pastor  or  some  otiier  competent  per- 
son" (Richter,  Kirchaiordming,  ii,  46).  Furthermore, 
the  right  is  conceded  to  the  absolving  minister,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  deny  absolution  to  the  confessing. 
The  ban  itself,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  abuse,  was 
early  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  its  impo- 
sition left  to  the  Consistory.  Absolution  was  bestowed 
in  the  church  at  Sunday  v^per  service  by  imposition 
of  hands.  The  formulas  of  absolution  are  parUy  exhib- 
itory ;  not  unfrequentiy  both  stand  side  by  idde  for  se- 
1  ction. 

Chemnitz  is  the  first  who  disputes  that  absolution 
can  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  in  the  same  manner  as 
baptism  and  communion,  and  assigns  for  his  reason  that 
it  rests  simply  npon  the  Word  of  God,  and  has  received 
no  additional  external  sign.  He  also  regards  the  exer- 
dse  of  absolution  as  a  specific  prerogative  of  the  sacred 
office,  although  he  still  holds  to  the  old  Protestant  prin- 
ciple that  the  keys  were  given  to  the  Church  herself. 
(See  Schmidt,  Dogmatik,  §  63,  note  6 ;  Heppe,  Dogmatik^ 
iii,  280;  Kliefoth  [see  below],  p.  278.)  Moreover,  he 
argues  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  absolving  clergyman 
to  use  his  judgment  and  cognition  in  the  refusal  or  grant 
of  absolution. 

Quite  differenUy  teach  Quenstedt  and  Hollaz.  They 
explicitly  speak  of  the  power  to  forgive  sin  as  an  official 
prerogative  of  the  servants  of  the  divine  Word,  and  the 
latter  even  teaches,  in  a  quite  un-Protestant  manner,  that 
the  servants  (ministers)  relatively  and  effectually  con- 
vert, renew,  and  bless  the  sinner  by  the  Word  of  God; 
so  they  also  relatively  and  effectually  forgive  sin  (Heppe, 
p.  262). 

As  a  misconstruction  of  the  original  Protestant  view 
on  this  doc^ne,  we  must  certainly  r^ard  Baler's  posi* 
tion  that  absolution  is  a  juridical  act ;  and  he,  in  con- 
sequence, distinguishes  the  potestas  ordmis  and  the  po- 
tesfas  davium  or  jurisdictiomA,  and  determines  the  former 
to  be  a  potestas  publice  docendi  et  sacramenia  admrnU'- 
trandiy  and  the  latter  a  potestas  remittendi  et  retinendi 
peocata  (comp.  Schmidt,  §  69,  note  9). 

8.  The  Swiss  reformers,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, interpreted  the  power  of  the  keys  to  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
more  particularly  to  Church  discipline,  and  in  this  sense 
they  have  formulated  in  their  confessions  the  rules  per- 
taining to  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin  re- 
ferred the  power  of  the  keys  altogether  to  the  preaching 
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of  the  Gospel  and  the  exercise  of  Church  discipline,  disre- 
garding the  sacramental  idea.  He  taught :  1 .  Absolution 
is  twofold:  one  part  serves  faith,  the  other  belongs  to 
Church  discipline.  2.  Absolution  is  nothing  else  than  the 
witness  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  based  upon  the  forms  of 
the  Gospel  {InstU,  lib.  iii,  cap.  iv,  §  23).  8.  Absolution  is 
conditional;  its  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith.  4. 
As  to  the  existence  of  these  conditions  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  uncertain,  so  that  the  certainty  of  binding  and 
loosing  does  not  depend  upon  the  judicial  decision  of  a 
human  court  The  servants  of  the  divine  Word  can 
therefore  absolve  only  conditionally  (§  18) :  in  virtue, 
viz.  of  this  Word  they  can  promise  forgiveness  to  all 
who  believe  on  Christ,  and  threaten  damnation  to  those 
who  do  not  lay  hold  of  Christ  (§21).  5.  In  this  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  they  can,  for  this  reason,  not  fall 
into  error,  for  they  do  not  promise  more  than  the  Wcurd 
of  God  commands  them ;  while  the  sinner  can  secure 
for  himself  certain  and  complete  absolution  with  perfect 
assurance  whenever  ho  will  lay  hold  upon  the  mercy  of 
Christ  in  accordance  vrith  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  prom- 
ise, "According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee"  (§  22).  6. 
The  other  absolution,  which  forms  a  constituent  of 
Church  discipline,  has  nothing  to  do  with  secret  sins;  it 
extinguishes  only  any  offence  which  may  have  been 
given  to  the  Church  (§  23).  In  this  also  the  Church 
follows  the  infallible  rule  of  the  divine  Word :  in  virtue 
of  this  word  she  announces  that  all  adulterers,  thieves, 
murderers,  misers,  and  the  unjust  shall  have  no  part  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  in  this  binding  she  cannot 
err.  With  this  same  Word  she  looses  the  repenting 
ones,  to  whom  she  brings  consolation  (§  21).  Accord- 
ing to  these  principles,  which,  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  sacramental  idea,  designate  absolution  simply  as  a 
species  of  sermon,  and  with  it  reproduce  the  doctrine  of 
German  Protestantism  in  an  improved  form,  Calvin 
could  not  cast  aside  private  absolution ;  yet  he  declined 
to  recognise  in  it  a  general  institution  of  the  Church, 
and  made  its  administration  dependent  upon  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  those  who  should  demand  it.  Ita  value 
to  the  end  in  view  he  speaks  of  very  much  in  the  strain 
of  the  Lutheran  Church :  **  It  happens  sometimes  that 
some  one  hears  the  promises  given  to  all  the  faithful, 
and  nevertheless  remains  in  doubt  whether  to  him  also 
his  sins  are  forgiven.  When  such  a  one  uncovers  his 
secret  wound  to  his  pastor,  and  hears  that  voice  of  the 
Gospel,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee' 
(Matt,  ix,  2),  addressed  to  himself,  hb  heart  is  quieted 
and  freed  fh>m  all  fear.  Nevertheless  we  must  take 
care  lest  we  should  dream  of  a  power  of  the  keys  not  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels"  (§  U).  It 
is  true,  this  does  not  look  exactly  like  Lutheran  private 
absolution,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only  evangelical  sense ; 
and  of  this  alone  the  Scriptures,  the  apostolic  Church, 
and  the  following  centuries  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
know  anything. 

4.  Private  absolution,  as  a  whole,  could  be  a  blessing 
only  so  long  as  that  specific  religious  interest  which  the 
Reformation  awakened  in  all  circles  remained  fresh  and 
full  of  life;  with  a  lassitude  of  the  latter,  the  former  also, 
together  with  confession,  its  offspring,  necessarily  dete- 
riorated to  a  dead  ecclesiastical  form,  and,  instead  of 
encouraging  faith,  favored  a  false  security.  In  several 
Lutheran  churches  its  exercise  was  ignored,  and  finally 
resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  the  manner  of  confee- 
Hion  and  absolution  (Steits,  p.  159  sq.).  The  fresh  and 
living  spirit  of  the  Keformation  had  fied,  private  con- 
fession and  private  absolution  had  sunk  to  a  mere 
thoughtless  farm,  Church  ban  had  become  a  punish- 
ment, public  reconciliation  a  public  restitution ;  this  ec- 
clesiastical punishment  was  pronounced  only  by  the  con- 
sistories, and  simply  in  cases  of  offences  of  the  flesh. 

5.  Suddenly  Pietism  came  forward  with  a  loud  protest, 
and  demanded  a  decided  reform  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys.  The  forerunner  in  this  direction  was 
Theophilus  Grossgebauer,  professor  at  Rostock  ( Wach- 
Urttimme  aw  dent  verwiisteten  Zion,  1(>61),  who  regard- 


ed as  essential  for  private  sins  only  confession  before 
God,  but  for  public  sins,  to  which  alone  he  referred  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  public  confession  and  recon- 
ciliation in  presence  of  the  offended  Church.  Spener, 
although  in  favor  of  retaining  private  coofession  and 
private  absolution,  advocated  a  modified  form,  viz.,  an- 
nouncement to  the  pastor,  and,  as  its  object,  advice  for 
and  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  confidant's  soul ; 
and  he  insisted  that  the  confessor,  whose  choice  he  left 
to  personal  confidence,  should  absolve  only  those  truly 
repenting,  but  should  impress  the  sinner  with  his  guilt, 
and  should  turn  over  the  doubtful  ones  to  a  college  of 
elders  for  them  to  judge  and  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  ban.  With  spedal  emphasis  he  declared  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys  to  be  a  right  of  the  whole  Church  or  uf  the 
brotherhood,  which,  by  way  of  abuse,  had  fallen  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  With  Car 
greater  decision  his  adherents  opposed  the  institution 
of  private  confession :  the  attacks  of  pastor  Johann  Ras- 
par  Schade,  of  Berlin,  on  the  confessional,  which  he  call- 
ed an  institution  of  Satan,  and  his  abolition  of  private 
absolution  of  his  own  accord,  resulted  first  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  merits  of  the  question  (Nov.  16, 1698),  and 
finally  in  an  electoral  resolution  (shortly  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  regulation  on  the  part  of  other  states), 
which  ordered  confession  and  absolution  of  all  confidants 
in  common,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  left  private  confes- 
sion and  private  absolution  to  be  determuied  by  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  war  thus  opened  between 
Pietism  and  Lutheran  orthodoxy  led  the  latter  to  de- 
clare private  confession  and  private  absoluuon  a  divine 
institution,  and  thus  only  brought  some  credit  to  the 
old  Lutheran  institutions,  while  it  greatly  increased  the 
fervor  of  their  opponents. 

6.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatics  Schleiermacher  was  the 
first  among  German  Protestant  divines  to  reintroduce 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  but  he  confines  its 
application,  after  special  exclusion  of  the  sermon,  to 
the  law-giving  and  judicial  (administrative)  power  of 
the  Church,  which  he  regards  as  the  essential  outgrowth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  Christ,  and  whose  exist- 
ence he  ascribes  to  the  association  of  the  Church  with 
the  world  (§  ll4, 145).  When  we  consider,  however, 
how  vague  and  contradictory  are  the  confessional  books 
of  the  evangelical  churches  on  this  point  (we  need  in^ 
vite  only  to  a  comparison  of  the  passages  collected  by 
Schleiermacher  in  §  145),  how  things  altogether  distinct 
are  there  joined,  and  how  diflScult  it  is  in  an  exegetical 
way  to  d^ne  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
it  seems  the  most  proper  course  to  ignore  the  attempt 
altogether  of  introducing  into  dogmatics  such  figurative 
terms  as  "  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,"  to  **  bind  and 
loose."  What  has  thus  far  been  written  upon  these 
phrases  would  have  been  much  more  in  place  in  defininf; 
"  forgiveness  of  sin"  and  "justification"  when  alluding 
in  practical  theology  to  preparation  for  communion  (an 
has  been  done,  with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  by  Nitzsch  in 
his  Prakf.  TheoL  ii,  2,428),  and  in  ecclesiastical  law  un- 
der discipline  without  any  cause  for  fear  of  complication. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  absolution  so  prominent  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  it  has,  during  the  Uu4. 
twenty  years,  again  become  (iu  Germany)  matter  ttf 
general  investigation.  The  beginning  was  made  by  the 
court  preacher.  Dr.  Ackermann  (at  the  Church  diet  in 
Bremen  in  1852),  on  private  confession.  Althongfa  he 
did  not  lay  pardcular  stress  upon  absolution,  but  simply 
justified  confession  on  its  own  account  and  as  a  psycho- 
logical need,  it  naturally  led  to  a  debate  on  absolution 
by  the  Church  diet,  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ministers.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
reinvest  private  absolution  with  its  former  righta,  and 
to  pave  the  way  at  least  for  its  early  reintroduction. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  vindicate  it  as  a  divine  institu- 
tion, argued  for  general  absolution  as  a  duty,  and,  -well 
knowing  its  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  appealed  to  k 
as  an  institution  sancdfied  by  tradition  of  the  Church. 
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Eren  the  assertion  was  not  wanting  that  absolution,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  possesses  divine  power,  so  as  act- 
ludlr  to  free  the  sinner  from  his  guilt,  quite  in  contra- 
diction to  the  new  Lutheran  doctrine.    See  Luthkbam- 

18M,NltW. 

V.  Doctrime  of  the  Greek  CAwrc*.— The  Greek  Church 
entertains  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  on  absolution  very  similar  to  those  entertain- 
ed'bj  the  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  full  in  Covel,  AccourU  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Cambridge,  1722,  fol.),  p.  229  sq. ;  Neale,  East- 
em  Churchy  Introd.  iL     See  Greek  Churcii. 

VL  LkKtrme  of  the  Church  of  Ettgland  and  of  the 
ProteaUxnt  Episcopal  Church,— On  the  question  of  abso- 
lution, as  involved  in  the  so-called  **  power  of  the  keys," 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  similar  to  that  noticed 
above  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany.  This  dif- 
ference is  but  part  of  a  wide  divergency  of  views  on  the 
whole  question  of  ministerial  functions,  and  is  generally 
denoted  by  the  opposite  terms  the  High'Church  and  the 
lAfte-Church  party.     See  Ritualism. 

VIL  Literature. — J.  Morinus,  De  diadpHna  in  admin- 
istraiione  aaeramend  pcadtentia  (Paris,  1651,  Antwerp, 
1682);  Daille,  De  paewit  et  satiifactiombus  humams 
(Amst.  1649) ;  De  sacramentali  five  auriculari  Latino- 
rum  confessione  (Gen.  1661);  Hottinger,  Smegma  exerci^ 
t<U,depcenilentia  cmtiquioris  Romance  ecdeeia  (Tigurini, 
1706);  Wemsdorf,  De  abaobttione  non  mere  dedarativa 
(Yitt.  1761);  Abicht,  De  eonfestione  privata  ((^an. 
1728);  Fuc,  Gesch,  d.  Beichte  (Chemnitz,  1800);  Dens, 
Theologia,  tom.  vi ;  De  SacramteanL  Pcenil,  No.  14,  tom. 
ii«  No.  91,  De  Primatu  Petri;  Mohnike,  Das  Sechste 
Hauptstuck  im  Katechismus  (Strals.  1830) ;  Barron,  On 
the  Supremacy  (in  Works,  vii,  134  sq.,  Oxf.  1830) ;  Chas. 
£lliott,  Deltneation  of  Roman  Catholicism  (3d  ed.,  by  Dr. 
Hannah,  Lond.  1851),  p.  195  sq.,  613  sq.;  Mohler,  St^m- 
Mism  (transl.  by  Robertson,  3d  ed.,  N.  Y.  CathoL  PubL 
House,  1870),  p.  217  sq. ;  H.  C.  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch.  Hist, 
(Phila.  1869),  p.  153,  223  aq.;  Haag  (Romish),  Hittoire 
des  Dogmes  ChreHenSf  voL  ii,  §  20;  London  Revieit,  1864 
(July),  p.  86  sq. ;  Evang,  Quart,  Rev,  1869  (April),  p.  69, 
269;  (July)  p.  69, 341 ;  Martigny,  Dtcfiowtaire  des  An- 
tiquites,  p.  156.  Among  the  early  monographs  on  the 
keys  we  may  mention  those  of  Wigand,  De  clace  ligante 
(Francof.  1561);  Schmid,  De  davibus  ecclesia  (Argent. 
1667);  fiotface,  De  davibus  Petri  (Haf.  1707);  Luther, 
Ton  (/.  SdUOsseln  (ed.  Wtesing,  Frankft.  and  Lpz.  1795). 
C)f  late  (chiefly  German)  treatises  specially  on  the  sub- 
ject we  may  name  Rothe,  Amid. Schlussei  (GorL  1801); 
Bcesciua,  A'mt  d.  Schlussei  (Breslau,  1820);  SteiU,  Das 
Russacrament  (Frankfl.  1854) ;  idem.  Die  Privatbeichte 
nd  PricaiabeoluUon  (Frankft  1851);  Kliefoth,  Beichte 


und AhsoluHon  (Schwer.  1856) ;  Pflsterer,  J:M/Acr'«  Lehr9 
von  der  BeichU  (StuUg.  1857).  See  also  ADSOLuriosi ; 
Lay  Repbehentatiom  ;  Rock. 

Keyser,  Leonuard,  a  Baptist  martyr,  originally  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  century.  He  Joined  the  Baptists  in  1525,  and  im* 
mediately  began  preaching  the  Reformatiun  doctrine,  un- 
dismayed by  all  the  tyranny  exerted  against  the  faith- 
ful by  water,  flre,  and  sword.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry  (1527)  he  was  apprehended  at  Scherding,  on 
the  River  Inn,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  **The 
chief  heads  of  accusation  against  him  were,  that  faith 
alone  justifies,  without  good  works;  that  there  are  only 
two  sacraments ;  that  the  Gospel  was  not  preached  by 
the  papists  in  Germany;  that  confession  is  not  God*s 
command ;  that  Christ  is  the  only  satisfaction  for  sin ; 
that  there  is  no  purgatory ;  that  Christ  is  the  only  Me- 
diator; and  that  all  days  (alluding  to  feast  or  saints' 
days)  arc  alike  with  God." — Baptist  Martyrs^  p.  60. 

Kesi'a  (Hcb.  Ketsiah',  Hr^f?,  cassia,  as  in  Psa. 
xlv,  9 ;  Septuag.  Yiawiia  v.  r.  l/iatria),  the  name  of  Job*)* 
second  daughter,  bom  to  him  after  the  return  of  his 
prosperity  (Job  xlii,  14).     RC.  cir.  2220. 

Ke'ziz  (Hebrew  Ketdts',y^:Lp^,  abrupt;  only  with 
p^7,  e*mek,  vcdley,  prefixed ;  Septuag.  both  'A/iiKKatric, 
ViUg.  Vallis  Casis)y  or  rather  Emek-Keziz  (Vale  of  Ke- 
ziz),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  between 
Bcth-hoglah  and  Beth-arebah  (Josh,  xviii,  21),  and 
t'herefore  probably  situated  in  a  steep  ravine  of  the  same 
name  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  See  Beth- 
BA8I.  M.  De  Saulcy  found  a  small  valley  by  the  name 
of  Kaaziz  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Beth- 
any, in  the  direction  of  Jericho  {Narrative,  ii,  17),  which 
he  conjectures  (p.  26)  was  the  ancient  Valley  of  Keziz. 
So  also  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  828)  calls  it  Wadg  el- 
Kaziz, 

Khadijah  is  the  name  of  the^rjl  wife  of  the  Is- 
lamite prophet.    See  Mohammed. 

Khan  is  the  more  common  Arabic  name  for  the  pub- 
lic establishments  which,  under  the  less  imposing  title 
of  menziL,  or  the  more  stately  one  of  caravanserai  (q.  v.)^ 
correspond  to  our  Occidental  ideas  of  an  inn  (q.  v.). 
These  afford  lodging,  but  not  usually  food,  for  man  and 
beast.  They  are  generally  found  near  towns,  but  some- 
times in  the  open  country  on  a  frequented  route.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  N.  Test.  (Trav^oxHov,  Luke  x,  34) 
and  Talmud  (p'^S^B,  Lightfoot,  Opp,  p.  799),  and  some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  to  occur  in  the  later  books  of 
the  O.  T.  (r^*t&,  Jer.  xli,  17 ;  the  KaraXvpa  of  Luke  ii, 
7  is,  however,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  of  a  more 
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private  character).  The  earlier  Hebrews  knew  of  no 
Buch  provision  for  traveUen  (Gen.  xlii,  27 ;  Exod.  iv, 
24;  2  Kings  xix,  28;  the  ybT2  being  merely  the  stop- 
ping-place over  night;  the  HDIT  of  Josh,  ii,  1  indi- 
cating rather  a  brothel,  and  the  ri*^9  of  1  Sam.  xix, 
18  the  home  of  the  prophet-scholars).  Entertain- 
ment was  generally  furnished  by  individual  hospiulitv 
(q.  v.). 

Khatohad^,  an  Armenian  theologian,  lloarished 
in  the  opening  of  the  17th  c(!ntury.  He  was  bishop  of 
Dehoogha,  and  in  1630  was  sent  by  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch Michael  III  to  Constantinople  on  an  ecclesiastical 
mission,  and  later  to  Poland.  He  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, however,  as  a  poet.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy,  GerUr. 
xxvii,  676. 

Khatchid  I»  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  972,  is 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Arme- 
nia for  the  interest  he  manifested  toward  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
monasteries.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Arkina  in  992. 
—Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhtiraU,  xxvii,  676. 

Khatchid  II  was  patriarch  of  Armenia  in  1058,  but 
was  oppressed  by  the  Byzantine  empenir  Ck)nstantine 
Dncas,  who  imprisoned  him  for  some  three  years,  and 
then  banished  him  to  Cappadocia.  He  died  in  1064.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geniride,  xxvii,  676. 

Khazars  or  Khozars  is  the  name  of  a  Finnish 
people,  a  rude  but  powerful  nation,  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, related  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians,  which 
in  the  8th  century  embraced  Judaism.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire  of  the  Huns  they  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  one  time  possessed  a 
realm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  (by  them  called 
I  til  or  Atel),  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (after  them  sometimes 
called  Khazar  Sea),  where  the  Kalmucks  (q.  v.)  now 
live.  They  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Persians,  es- 
pecially during  the  reign  of  Khosru  I  (q.  v.),  and  in  the 
7th  century,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Sassanians,  the 
Khazars  went  across  the  Caucasus,  invaded  Armenia, 
and  conquered  the  Crimea,  hence  called  at  one  time 
Khozari  or  Cho{n)zari.  The  Byzantine  emperors  trem- 
bled before  the  warlike  skill  of  the  Khazars,  and  paid 
large  tributes  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  Constantinople;  the  Bulgarians  and  other  peoples 
were  their  vassals;  the  Russians  (Kievians)  appeased 
Uieir  desire  for  conquest  by  an  annual  tribute,  and 
with  the  Arabs  they  were  waging  constant  warfare. 
But  by  degrees,  as  they  abandoned  their  nomadic  hab- 
its, their  warlike  spirit  decreased,  and  they  largely 
fostered  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
They  exchanged  dried  tish,  the  furs  of  the  north,  and 
slaves  for  the  gold  and  silver  and  the  luxuries  of  south- 
em  climates.  Merchants  of  all  religions — Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mohammedans — were  freely  admitted,  and 
their  superior  intelligence  over  his  more  barbarous  sub- 
jects induced  one  of  their  kings,  Bulan,  to  forsake  their 
coarse,  idolatrous  worship,  greatly  mixed  with  sensu- 
ousness  and  licentiousness,  and  to  embrace  (A.D,  740) 
the  Jewish  religion.  "By  one  account,"  says  Milraan 
(J«p*,  iii,  138),  "he  was  admonished  by  an  angel;  by 
another,  he  decided  in  this  singular  manner  between 
the  claims  of  Christianity,  Moslemism,  and  Judaism. 
He  examined  the  different  teachers  apart,  and  asked 
the  Christians  if  Judaism  were  not  better  than  Moham- 
medanism ;  the  Mohammedan,  whether  it  was  not  bet- 
ter than  Christianity.  Both  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 
on  which  the  monarch  decided  in  favor  of  Judaism." 
According  Co  one  statement  secretly,  to  another  openly, 
he  embraced  the  faith  of  Moses,  and  induced  learned 
teachers  of  the  law  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Of  course, 
at  first,  the  change  of  religious  belief  was  confined  to  the 
royal  household,  and  the  four  thousand  nobles  of  the 
land,  who,  with  Bulan,  embraced  Judaism ;  but  soon  the 
new  religion  spread,  and  ere  long  the  majority  of  the 
nation  bowed  in  adoration  to  the  one  and  ever-living 


God.  Judaism  actually  became  a  necesttiy  oondition 
to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  there  waa  the  mo«t 
liberal  toleration  to  all  other  forms  of  fidth.  See  Oba- 
DiAH.  Babbi  Hasdai,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  in  the 
highest  confidence  with  Abderrahman,  the  caliph  of 
Cordova,  first  received  intelligence  of  this  sovereignty 
possessed  by  his  brethren  through  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  After  considerable  difficulty, 
Hasdai  succeeded  in  establishing  a  correspondence  with 
Joseph,  the  reigning  king.  The  letter  of  Hasdai  is  ex- 
tant, and  an  answer  of  the  king,  which  does  not  possess 
equal  claims  to  authenticity.  The  whole  history  has 
been  wrought  out  into  a  religious  romance,  entitled 
Cosri  [see  Jbhuda  ha-Levi],  which  has  involved  the 
question  in  great  obscurity.  Basnage  rejected  the  whole 
as  a  fiction  of  the  Babbins,  anxious  to  prove  that  "the 
sceptre  had  not  entirely  departed  from  Israel**  Jost 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  "  there  is  a  groundwork  of 
truth  under  the  veil  of  poetic  embellishment.**  The 
latest  writers  upon  the  subject  admit  without  hesita- 
tion, and  Jewish  writers  almost  boast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Khazar.  Comp.  Frilhn*s  Commentary  oflbi^Foszian 
"  De  Chazaris**  (in  the  Mimoires  de  PAcademie  fv^peri" 
ale  des  Science*  de  PeterAourg^  1822,  voL  viii) ;  D'Ho»- 
son,  PeupU»  du  Caucase;  Du^mery,  in  the  Journal 
A  siaHque,  1849,  p.  470  sq. ;  Keinaud,  A  bul/eda,  Introd.  p. 
299;  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Le$  Khazars  (in  the  Mem.  a 
VA  cademie  de»  Inscriptions  et  des  BeUes^LeltreSy  Paris, 
1851).  The  Khazars  became  extinct  as  a  nation  in  A. 
D.  945,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Swaitoslaw  [duke 
of  Kiev  (q.  v.)],  and  their  name,  otherwise  almost  for- 
gotten, was  preserved  in  the  arohives  of  the  Muscovite. 
See  Schweitzer,  Judnissiche  VOlker;  Carmoly,  /ftne- 
rairts  de  la  Terre  Saiate  (Brux.  1847),  p.  1-104;  Rapo- 
port,  Kerem  Chemed,  v,  197  sq.;  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encyldopddie ;  Griitz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  v,  211 
sq. ;  Rule,  Karaites,  p.  79  sq.     See  Kief.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Khedr.  Al,  is  the  name  which  figures  in  the  Koran 
(chap,  xviii,  Sale's  edition,  p.  244)  as  that  of  a  person 
whom  the  Mohammedans  assert  the  Lord  pointed  out 
to  Moses  as  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  living  per- 
son, Moses  included.  The  story  the  Mohammedans  tell 
is  thus  given  by  Sale :  "  Moses  once  preaching  to  the 
people,  they  admired  his  knowledge  and  eloquence  so 
much  that  they  asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  man 
in  the  world  who  was  wiser  than  himself,  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  negative;  whereupon  God,  in  a  revela- 
tion, having  reprehended  him  for  his  vanity  (though 
some  pretend  that  Moses  asked  God  the  question  of  his 
own  accord),  acquainted  him  that  his  servant  Al  Khedr 
was  more  knowing  than  he;  and,  at  Moses*s  request, 
told  him  that  he  might  find  that  person  at  a  certain 
rock  where  the  two  seas  met,  directing  him  to  take  a 
fish  with  him  in  a  basket,  and  that  where  he  missed  the 
fish  that  was  the  place.  Accordingly  Moses  set  out, 
with  his  servant  Joshua,  in  search  of  Al  Khedr.'*  See 
Sale's  A'orow,  p.  244. 

Khlesl,  Mklciiior,  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  1553  of  Protestant  parents,  was  induced  to 
enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  joined  the  Jes- 
uits. After  studying  five  years  under  the  Jesuits  he 
took  the  first  four  orders,  then  continned  his  studies  for 
two  years  at  Ingolstadt,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1579. 
He  became  successively  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Vi- 
enna, administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Neustadt  in  1588, 
and  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1598.  The  loose  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  rapid  spreading  of  Protestant  doctrines,  Khlesl 
showed  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  refonn  in  this  re- 
spect, while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
bring  Protestants  back  into  the  fold  of  Romanism.  Tet 
he  was  still  more  inclined  to  mingle  in  politics  than  in 
Church  affairs.  He  attached  himself  to  the  grand  duke 
Matthias,  eldest  brother  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II, 
whom  the  latter  particularly  disliked  on  account  of  a 
prediction,  according  to  which  this  brother  was  to  de- 
pose him.     The  emperor  contemplated  exiling  Khlesl, 
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bat  the  latter  raooeeded  in  ovganizing  a  conspincy,  and 
Matthias  was  made  emperor  in  Rudolph's  place.  The 
Protefltant  princes  had  a  part  in  this  revolution,  but 
Khled  took  good  care  that  they  should  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  it  to  further  their  religion.  Under  empe- 
ror Matthias  he  became  prerident  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  1611,  and  cardinal  in  1616.  Notvrithstanding  his 
opposition  to  Protestantism,  which  he  rigorously  perse- 
cuted in  1616-18,  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man party,  and  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Ferdinand  revenged 
himseir  by  arresting  Khlesl  at  Vienna,  July  20,  1618, 
and  confining  him  first  at  the  castle  of  Ambras,  and 
then  at  the  convent  of  Georgenberg,  in  T3nroL  In  1622 
a  requisition  firom  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  transferred 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months  in 
the  castle  of  SL  Angela  After  his  liberation  he  return- 
ed to  Vienna  in  1627,  and  was  restored  to  the  possession 
of  his  property  and  his  ofilces.  He  gave  up  politics  to 
attend  exclusively  to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affiun,  and  died  Sept.  18, 1630.  His  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  over  half  a  million,  he  left  to  the  bishopric  of  Vi- 
enna; 100,000  florins  to  Nenstadt  and  Vienna  for  a  yearly 
maas  for  his  soul ;  100,000  florins  to  the  convent  of  Him- 
melspforte,  20,000  to  the  Jesuits,  and  46,000  to  Ms  rela- 
tives. Khlesl's  motto  was  **  Strong  and  mild :"  strong 
in  action,  mild  in  manner;  the  latter  was  somewhat 
difficult  for  him  to  submit  to,  as  he  was  naturally  hasty. 
He  had  not  received  a  chwsical  education,  but  was  well 
versed  in  the  Bible,  in  patristics,  and  in  homiletics.  See 
Hammer  -  Purgstall,  LAentbeachreUmng  de$  CardmaU 
KkUd  (Vienna,  1847-51,4  vols.  8vo) ;  Herer,  Univ.  Lex. 
&  V. ;  Wetaer  nnd  Welte,  Kirdu-Lex.  vi,  225. 

KhlectovBhchickL    SeeSKOprzi. 

KhHstie  {Laahen),  also  called  Danlelitea,  is  the 
name  of  a  powerfid  Russian  sect.  They  call  themselves 
**  people  of  God,"  **  Tribe  of  Israel,"  **  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,**  or  "  BrotherB  and  Sisters,"  They  originated 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexis  (A.D. 
1645).  According  to  their  tradition,  Uiere  descended,  in 
Uie  days  of  Alexis,  npon  Mt.  Gorodin,  in  the  district  of 
Wladimir,  in  great  power,  on  a  wagon  of  fire  surrounded 
by  a  ckmd,  **God  the  Father,"  accompanied  by  the  hosts 
of  heaven.  The  latter  returned  again  to  the  other  worid, 
bat  the  Lord  himself  remained  on  the  earth,  and  mani- 
fested himself  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Phil- 
ippon  (or  Philippitch).  This  they  hold  to  have  been 
the  second  manifestation  of  God  the  Father  in  the  flesh, 
and  as  in  his  first  manifestation  Jerusalem  was  enlight- 
ened, so  at  this  time  Russia  was  blessed  with  special  di- 
vine favor;  and,  corresponding  to  Jerusalem,  they  point 
out  as  their  Zion,  or,  as  they  call  it, "  the  higher  region," 
Uie  province  Kostroma,  in  which  Daniel  Philippon  was 
bom.  The  historical  facts  in  the  case,  as  related  by 
Dixon  {Fret  Rnuia,  p.  139),  however,  are,  that  Daniel 
was  a  peasant  in  the  province  of  Kostroma,  and,  after 
serving  for  a  time  in  the  Russian  army,  ran  away  from 
his  flag  in  battle,  declared  himself  the  Almigh^,  and 
wandered  about  the  empire,  teaching  those  who  would 
listen  to  his  voice  his  doctrine,  inculoiUed  in  the  follow- 
ing twelve  commandments : 

1. 1  sm  the  God  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  I  came 
for  the  wcond  time  into  the  world  to  redeem  the  sonls  of 
men.    There  is  no  God  besides  me. 

S.  There  is  no  other  doctrine,  snd  no  other  is  to  be 
aoagfat 

8.  In  what  yon  are  taneht,  therein  also  remain. 

4.  Keep  the  commandments  of  yonr  God,  and  become 
fishers  of  men  in  general. 

ft.  Drink  no  strong  drinks,  and  do  not  fhUll  the  Inst  of 
the  flesh. 

6w  Do  not  f^  married,  and  whosoever  is  married  let  him 
live  with  his  wife  as  with  his  sister.  This  is  the  sense  of 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures.  The  nnmarried  should  not 
marrr,  and  those  who  are  married  shonld  separate. 

7.  ffo  abusive  word  {dioM)  is  to  be  nsed. 

6.  Not  to  attend  wedding  or  baptism  f^tivitfes,  or  drink 
atpsrties. 

V.  Not  to  steal :  and  if  any  one  takes  of  another  the 

— "   t  cols,  U  will  have  to  melt  on  his  head  at  the  Jndg- 


ment  day  fWnn  the  heat  of  punishment  before  ho  can  be 
pardoned. 

10.  These  commandments  are  to  be  kept  secret,  not  to 
be  revealed  even  to  father  or  mother.  The  sufiierinff  firom 
fire  and  the  knout  must  be  endnred,  becant^  for  it  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  bliM  on  earth  are  obtained. 

11.  Friends  are  lo  visit  friends,  to  give  suppers  of  friend- 
ship, to  exercise  love,  to  keep  these  conunands,  and  pray 

18.  To  believe  in  the  Holy  Sphit 

Their  own  tradition  asserts  that  Daniel  himself  did 
not  issue  these  commands,  but  that  a  son  was  bom  to 
him  fifteen  years  before  his  appearance  in  this  world,  in 
the  person  of  Ivan  Timofejen,  in  the  village  Maksakon, 
of  a  woman  one  hundred  years  old.  That  this  Ivan, 
when  thirty-three  years  old,  was  summoned  by  Daniel 
to  the  village  Staraja,  and  there  received  his  godhead, 
and  that  thereupon  father  and  son  ascended  into  heav- 
en, and,  after  a  short  tarry,  from  the  same  place  de- 
scended Jesus  the  Christ,  in  the  person  of  Ivan,  who  at 
once  commenced  to  preach,  assisted  by  twelve  disciples, 
the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  twelve  commandments 
above  cited,  and  entered  into  the  state  of  holy  matri- 
mony with  a  young  female,  whom  they  call  ^  the  daugh- 
ter of  God."  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  story,  the 
persecutions  to  which  these  fanatical  religionists  were 
subject  has  given  rise  to  an  imitation  of  the  resurrection 
narrative  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures.  After  suffering  per- 
secution under  various  forms  and  of  divers  kinds,  Ivan 
was  partly  burned  and  then  cmcified ;  but,  after  remo- 
val from  the  cross,  and  his  burial  on  a  Friday,  he  rose 
again,  and  on  the  Sunday  after  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
his  followers.  Again  seized  by  the  authorities,  he  was 
tried  and  cmcified  a  second  time,  and  his  skin  taiken  off; 
one  of  his  female  followers  standing  by  then  wrapped 
the  body  in  a  sheet,  out  of  which  a  new  skin  formed  it- 
self^ and  after  burial  he  again  rose  and  commenced 
anew  the  preaching  of  his  doctrines,  and  made  many 
followers.  Thereafter  Ivan  took  up  his  residence  at 
Moscow,  and  openly  taught  his  new  religion.-  The  house 
which  he  occupied  was  called  the  **  New  Jerusalem."  He 
died  on  the  day  of  St.  Tichon,  after  living  some  forty- 
five  years  at  Moscow,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  pres- 
ence of  his  disciples,  to  join  his  father  and  the  saints. 
Notwithstanding  the  frenzy  of  this  fabulous  narrative, 
the  sect  is  numerous,  and  has  among  its  members  many 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

like  the  Skoptzi,  the  sect  of  the  Khlistie  also  observe 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  regular  Church,  to  ward  off 
suspicion  and  to, shield  themselves  from  persecution. 
From  their  usages  it  is  known  that  before  they  go  to 
communion  in  the  church  they  first  partake  of  it  accord- 
ing to  their  own  form.  They  also  have  a  separate  form  of 
baptism.  They  have  pictures  of  their  god  Daniel  Phil- 
ippon, their  Jesus  Christ,  their  mother  of  God,  saints, 
prophets,  and  teachers  whom  they  adore.  The  orthodox 
church  edifices  they  call  ^*  ant-nests,"  and  their  priests 
"  idolaters  and  adulterers."  Marriage  is  considered  an 
impurity,  and  all  entering  this  state  are  lost,  yet  they 
permit  one  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Daniel  Philippon 
and  Ivan  Timofejen  to  enter  this  state  to  prevent  the 
interraption  of  the  lineage.  The  water  from  a  well  in 
the  village  Staraja,  near  Kostroma,  is  in  the  winter  sent 
about  in  the  shape  of  ice,  and  used  by  them  to  bake 
their  communion  bread.  In  the  same  village  lived  in 
1847  a  girl,  Uliana  Visilijewa  by  name,  who  was  adored 
as  the  last  of  the  lineage  by  many  from  all  part«,  among 
them  nobles  and  merchants  of  Moscow,  and  though  for 
this  reason  the  government  passed  unnoticed  her  sacri- 
legious acts,  she  was  at  last  arrested  and  sent  to  a  mon- 
astery. 

Their  mode  of  worship  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Skoptzi,  except  that  after  service  they  partake  of  an 
ordinary  meal  in  common,  which  is  prolonged  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  often  becomes  the  occasion  of  licen- 
tious mns.  This  sect  is  known  in  various  localities  by 
different  names;  in  some  parts  they  are  called  Ljady 
(useless),  in  others  Chorashy  (hjrpocrites),  Vertuni  (turn- 
ers), Kupidomf  (Cupido,  the  god  of  love).     Great  num- 
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ben  of  these  heretics  have  been  sent  into  the  Caucasus 
and  Siberia,  where  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
enter  the  armies  and  the  mines.  See  Dixon,  Frte  Ru9- 
gifif  chap.  xxiv. 

Kholbah  (Arabic),  a  peculiar  form  of  pfayer  used 
in  Mohammedan  countries  at  the  commencement  of 
pubUc  worship  in  the  great  mosques  on  Friday  at  noon. 
It  was  originally  performed  by  the  Prophet  himself^  and 
by  his  successors  up  to  A.D.  936,  since  which  time  special 
ministers  are  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Kholbah 
is  chiefly  "  a  confesnon  of  faith/'  and  a  general  petition 
for  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  parts,  between  which  a  consid- 
erable pause  is  observed,,  which  the  Mussulman  regards 
as  the  most  solemn  and  important  part  of  his  worship. 
The  insertion  of  the  sultan's  name  in  this  prayer  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  his>  chief  prerogati  ves.  See 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dict^of  Science,  Literature^  and  A  rt,  ii, 
282. 

Khonds.  There  are  throughout  India  manifest 
traces  of  a  rude  primitive  stock  of  people  who  occupied 
the  country  anterior  to  the  Aryo-Scythiau  races,  and 
there  are  stiU  great  divisiona  of  the  people  bearing  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
Hindus.  The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  these  peo- 
ple is  through  the  great  epic  poems  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Miihabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  which  describe  the 
wars  of  the  Aryans,  as  the  invading  race,  with  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  these  impenetrable  forests.  Suc- 
cessive wars  of  invaders,  however,  subdued,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  some  of  these,  and  modified  their  views 
and  usages;  but  these, in  turn,  affected  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  conquerors. 

Divitiom. — Some  of  these  races  have  attached  them- 
selves to  Hindu  society,  and  serve  in  a  condition  of 
degradation  as  Chandals  or  Mlechas,  L  e.  outcasts  or 
pariahs.  They  often  hold  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  village  communities^  but,  according  to  Hindu 
liw,  they  should  live  outside  of  villages,  and  own  no 
property  but  dogs  and  asses.  Their  customs  and  insti- 
tutions are^  however,  everywhere  different  from  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

There  are  others  of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who-  have 
not  mingled  with  Hinduism  at  all,  or  only  very  partial- 
ly. Among  these  are  the  KoU  of  Bengal  and  EUistem 
Nagpoor,  the  Khonds  of  Central  India,  the  Bheels  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains^the  Khaudesh  Malwah,  etc,  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  others  in  the  south  amid  the  forests  of 
the  Neilgherry  Hills,  in  Guzcrat,  and  other  places  (see 
Kdinb,  Review f  April,  1864).  These  preserve  their  own 
habits,,  even  where  Hinduism  most  presses  them.  They 
have  no  castes^  their  widows  are  allowed  to  remarry, 
they  have  no  objection  to  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  other- 
wise difiEcr  greatly  from  the  Aryan  peoples. 

The  least  raised  above  their  primitive  condition  are 
the  Khonds  of  Orissa,  who  "  occupy  a  district  about  two 
hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  broad, 
in  Rampur,  in  the  district  of  Gunjam"  (Brace,  p.  142),  a 
tract  of  land  back  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
where  it  trends  eastwari;^  to  Calcutta  and  southward  to 
Madras,  and  embracing  the  plateaux  of  the  Vmdhya 
and  other  mountains. 

Name. — They  term  themselves  Knee^  Kui,  Koinga, 
KiPtngUy  but  are  known  to  Europeans  by  their  Hindu 
name  of  Khond  or  Kond^  Their  language  is  affiliated 
with  the  Uriya  (Ooriya),  but  the  dialects  are  many,  and 
often  "  a  Khond  of  one  district  has  been  found  unable 
to  hold  communication  with  one  of  a  neighboring  tribe." 
The  speech  has  '*  a  peculiar  pectoral  enunciation."  Eth- 
nologically,  all  these  tribes  are  Turanian  or  Mongolian. 

Domestic  Relations.. — ^Marriage  may  only  take  place 
without  the  tribe,  but  never  with  strangers^  the  tribes 
intermarrying.  Boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are 
married  to  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  arrangements 
being  always  made  by  the  parents.  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  generally  pays  twenty  or  thirty  "  lives"  of 
cattle  to  the  bride's  fither.    The  marriage  rite  itself  is 


very  simple.  The  father  of  the  bridegroom,  with  his 
fanuly  and  friends,  bears  a  quantity  of  rice  and  liquor  in 
procession  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  girL  The 
priest  takes  it,  and  dashes  the  bowl  down,  and  poms 
out  a  libation  to  the  gods.  The  parents  of  the  parties 
join  hands,  and  declare  the  contract  completed.  An  en- 
tertainment follows,  with  dancing  and  song.  Late  at 
night  the  married  pair  are  carried  out  on  the  shouldors 
of  their  respective  uncles,  when,  the  burdens  being  sud- 
denly exchanged,  the  boy's  uncle  disappears,  and  the 
company  assembled  divides  into  two  parties,  who  go 
through  a  mock  conflict;  and  thus  the  semblance  of  a 
forcible  abduction,  remains  or  indications  of  which  are 
found  so  frequently  in  widely  separated  quarters,  are 
preserved  among  the  Khonds  of  Orissa  (see  M^Lennan's 
Primitive  Marriage).  The  marriage  contract  is,  how- 
ever, loosely  held.  If  childless,  the  wife  may  return  to 
her  father  at  any  time,  or,  in  any  event,  within  six 
months  of  the  marriage  if  the  money  given  at  her  mar- 
riage be  restored  to  her  father.  She  cannot  be  forcibly 
retained,  however,  even  if  the  money  be  not  returned. 
If  her  withdrawal  be  voluntary  she  cannot  contract  an- 
other matrimonial  alliance.  A  man  may  ally  himself 
with  another  woman  than  his  wife,  with  the  wife's  con- 
sent. Concubinage  is  not  disgraceful,  fathers  of  re- 
spectable families  allowing  their  daughters  to  contract 
such  marriages.  An  unmarried  woman  may  become  a 
mother  without  disgrace. 

Births  are  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day  by  a  feast 
given  to  the  priests  and  villagers.  The  name  is  deter- 
mined by  a  peculiar  rite,  in  which  grains  of  rice  are 
dropped  into  a  cup  of  water. 

Death. — After  the  death  of  a  private  person  his  body 
is  burned,  without  any  ceremony  other  than  a  drinking 
feast  If,  however,  a  chief  die,  *'  the  heads  of  society" 
are  assembled  from  every  quarter  by  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  drums ;  the  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pile ; 
a  bag  of  grain  is  laid  on  the  ground,  a  staff  being  pkmt- 
ed  in  it ;  and  all  the  personal  effects  of  the  deceased,  his 
clothes,  arms,  and  eating  and  drinking  vessels,  being 
first  pUced  by  the  flag,  are  afterwards  distributed,  when 
the  pile  is  fired,  and  the  company  dance  round  the  flag- 
statt 

Social  Organuation  and  Government.— The  family  is 
the  unit  of  organization  and  the  government  patriar- 
chal, all  the  members  of  the  family  living  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  head,  the  eldest  son  succeeding  to  his  au- 
thority. AU  property  belongs  to  the  father,  the  married 
sons  having  separate  houses  assigned  them,  except  the 
youngest,  who  always  remains  with  the  lather.  This 
father,  or  patriarch,  is  called  Abbaya. 

A  number  of  families  constitute  a  village,  which  gen- 
erally numbers  forty  or  fifty  houses,  over  whom  there  is 
a  village  abbaya  or  patriarch.  A  number  of  villages 
are  organized  into  a  district,  superintended  by  a  district 
abbaya,  who,  however,  must  be  lineally  descended  from 
the  head  of  the  colony.  A  number  of  districts  consti- 
tute a  tribe,  with  a  tribal  abbaya,  and  a  number  of  tribes 
constitute  a  federal  group,  with  a  federal  abbaya  or 
chief.  This  chieftainship  is  immemorially  hereditary 
in  particular  families,  but  is  elective  as  t»  persons.  The 
head,  however,  is  only  the  first  among  equals,  and  his 
rule  b  without  external  pomp,  or  castle,  or  fort.  The 
chief  receives  no  tribute,  but  he  takes  part  in  all  impor- 
tant discussions,  whether  social  or  religious,  and  leads 
his  people  in  war.  His  influence  b  very  great.  Orig- 
inally and  theoretically,  the  abbaya  is  the  priest.  This 
is  not  80  now  in  all  cases,  yet  he  is  religiously  venerated. 
The  family  and  the  religious  principles  are  thus  com- 
bined. The  theory  of  government,  as  above  sketched, 
is  not,  however,  often  completely  realized,  there  being 
ever^"^  possible  deviaticm  from  it,  and  the  tribes  being 
much  intermingled.  These  tribes  bear  names  resem- 
bling those  adopted  by  the  North  American  Indians,  e. 
g.  "  Spotted  Deer,"  **  Bear,"  "  Owl,"  et-c 

Personal  and  Social  Characteristics. — These  people, 
like  almost  all  known  rude  races,  are  "given  to  hospi' 
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tality.**  For  tbe  safety  of  a  guest  life  and  honor  are 
pledged.  He  is  ''before  a  child.**  A  murderer  even 
may  not  be  hurt  in  the  house  of  his  enemy ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  may  be  even  starved  in  it.  The  Khond  phys- 
iognomy is  clearly  Turanian.  The  color  varies  from 
that  of  light  bamboo  to  a  deep  copper;  the  forehead  is 
fall,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  broad  at  the  point, ' 
the  lipe  full,  but  not  thick,  and  the  mouth  large.  The 
Kbonds  are  of  great  bodily  strength  and  symmetry,  well 
informed  on  common  subjects,  of  quick  comprehension, 
and  otherwise  show  considerable  intellectual  capability. 
Ilieir  mode  of  salutation  is  vrith  the  hand  raised  over 
the  head.  Their  natural  moral  qualities  are  of  mixed 
character.  They  are  personally  courageous  and  reso- 
lute. They  have  so  great  a  love  of  personal  liberty  that 
it  is  affirmed  they  have  been  known  to  tear  out  their 
tongnea  by  the  roots  that  they  might  perish  rather  than 
endure  confinement.  They  are  not  very  intensely  st- 
tacbed  to  their  tribal  institutions,  but  have  great  devo- 
tion to  the  persons  of  their  patriarchal  chiefs.  They 
have,  however,  a  great  spirit  of  revenge,  and  are  given 
to  seasons  of  periodical  intoxication.  They  drink  a 
liquor  made  of  the  Mow  flower,  this  tree  being  found 
near  every  hut  and  in  the  jungles.  They  are  a  "  na- 
tion of  drunkards,**  and  will  drink  any  intoxicating  bev- 
eiage,  the  stronger  the  better. 

Laws. — ^They  have  no  code  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, bat  follow  custom  and  usage.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty is  recognised.  Murder  is  left  to  private  revenge 
or  retaliation.  In  case  of  matrimonial  unfaithfulness, 
the  seducer  may  be  put  to  death  if  the  husband  choose, 
or  he  may  accept  the  entire  property  of  the  criminal  in 
lieu  of  his  right  to  put  him  to  death.  Property  stolen 
must  t»e  returned,  or  its  equivalent  given.  There  are 
seven  judicial  tests;  common  oaths  are  administered  on 
the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  lizard.  Ordeals  of  boiling  water 
and  oil  are  likewise  resorted  to. 

Arts  cmd  Mamt/actures, — The  Khonds  manofactore 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  a  species  of  plough,  and  other 
implements;  they  distil  liquor,  extract  oil,  work  in  clay 
and  metals,  and  dye  their  simple  garments.  Their 
booses  are  formed  of  strong  boards,  plastered  inside. 

Arms  and  AffricuUure^—They  use  the  sling,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  broad  battle-axe,  and  adorn  themselves 
for  battle  as  for  a  feast.  They  raise  rice,  oils,  millet, 
pulse,  fruits,  tobacco,  turmeric,  mustard,  etc  No  money 
other  than  "  cowries**  (shells)  was  until  recently  known, 
all  property  being  estimated  in  "  lives,**  as  of  bullocks, 
buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  etc  Women  share  in  the  work 
of  harvest  and  sowing. 

Diseases  and  Remedies, ^¥ar  external  wounds  they 
resort  to  a  poultice  of  warm  mud,  made  of  the  earth  of 
the  ant-hiDs.  They  also  cauterize  with  a  hot  sickle 
over  a  wet  doth.  For  internal  ailments  they  have  no 
medicines.  They  consider  all  diseases  to  be  supernatu- 
ral, and  the  priest,  being  the  physicianj  must  discover 
the  deity  that  is  displeased.  He  divides  rice  into  small 
heaps, which  he  dedicates  to  sundry  gods;  then  he  bal- 
ances a  sickle  with  a  thread,  puts  a  few  grains  upon 
each  end  of  it,  and  calls  upon  the  names  of  the  gods, 
who  answer  by  agitating  the  sickle,  whereupon  the 
grains  are  cotmted,  and  if  the  number  of  them  be  odd 
he  is  offended.  The  priest  becomes  "full  of  the  god,** 
shakes  his  bead  frantically,  utters  wild  and  incoherent 
sentences,  etc  Deceased  ancestors  are  invoked  in  the 
same  way,  when  offerings  of  fowls,  rice,  and  liquor  are 
made,  which  subsequently  become  the  priest's  portion. 

Magical  and  Superstitious  Usages, — Spells,  charms, 
incantatioiM,  etc,  are  substituted  for  medicines;  wiz- 
ards, witches,  ghosts,  sorcerers,  augurs,  astrologers,  oon- 
jorora,  and  all  like  means  are  in  constant  use.  Death 
is  not  a  necessity,  not  the  appointed  lot  of  man;  it  is  a 
special  penalty  of  the  gods,  who  destroy  through  war, 
or  asstime  the  shapes  of  wild  beasts  to  destroy  mankind. 
Hagiciaos  may  take  away  life 

MftMogy, —  (I.)  The  catalogue  of  gods  worshipped 
among  the  Khonda  is  extensive.     (1.)  At  the  he»d  of 


the  pantheon  is  the  Eartk^CfoddesSf  who,  with  the  sun, 
receives  the  principal  worship.  The  Earth-Goddess  is 
the  superior  power,  and  presides  over  the  productive 
energies  of  nature.  She  is  malevolent,  and  is  invoked 
in  war.  She  controls  the  seasons,  and  sends  the  period- 
ical rains.  To  her  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  There 
are,  besides  her,  (2.)  a  God  of  Limits,  who  fixes  bounda- 
ries, and  whose  altar  is  on  the  highways.  (8.)  The  sun 
and  moon ;  ceremonially  worshipped.  (4.)  The  God  of 
Arms,  to  whom  a  grove  is  devoted.  (5.)  The  God  of 
Hunting,  worshipped  by  parties  who  hunt  in  companies 
of  thirty  or  forty,  and  surround  their  game  (6.)  The 
God  of  Births,  worshipped  in  case  of  barrenness.  (7.) 
The  God  of  Small-pox,  who  "  sows"  that  disease  as  men 
do  the  earth  with  seeds.  (8.)  The  Hill -god,  without 
formal  worship.  (9.)  The  Forest-god,  to  whom  birds, 
hogs,  and  sheep  are  offered.  (10.)  The  GfOd  of  Rain. 
(11.)  Of  Fountains.  (12.)  Of  Rivers.  (18.)  Of  Tanks; 
and  (14.)  the  village  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of  lo- 
calities, and  of  domestic  and  fiuniliar  worship. 

(IL)  Besides  the  above  principal  gods  there  are  infe- 
rior local  or  partially  acknowledged  gods,  worshipped 
under  symbols  of  rude  stone  smeared  with  turmeric,  etc 
The  great  conservative  principle  is  worshipped. 

PrtestAood.— The  abbayas  are  the  priests,  but  this  of- 
fice may  be  assumed  by  others.  Priests  eat  only  with 
priests ;  take  part  in  marriages,  elections,  political  coon- 
db,  etc  They  are  of  about  the  same  level  of  culture 
as  those  of  other  tribes  among  Turanian  races. 

Religious  Riles  and  Sacrifices, — Nothing  was  definite- 
ly known  of  the  tribes  of  G^msur  until  the  British  army 
was  brought  into  collision  with  them  in  1886,  subse- 
'  quently  to  which  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  was 
discovered  to  exist  among  them.  The  British  govern- 
ment, after  a  long  series  of  efforts,  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it.  Major  Campbell  says,  "The  Khonds  generally 
propitiated  their  deity  (the  Earth-Goddess)  with  human 
offerings  (p.  88,  89).  This  had  been  handed  down 
through  successive  generations,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
national  duty.  In  Garosur  it  is  offered  under  the  effigy 
of  a  bird,  in  other  localities  as  an  elephant  (p.  51).  The 
victim,  called  Meriakf  must  be  purchased,  may  be  of 
Any  *g^  sc^  or  caste,  adults  being  best,  and  the  more 
costly  the  more  acceptable.  These  are  purchased  from 
relations  in  time  of  famine  or  poverty,  or  are  stolen 
from  other  regions  by  professed  kidnappers  of  the  Panoo 
caste  (p.  52).  In  some  cases  Bl^riah  women  were  al- 
lowed to  live  until  they  had  borne  children  to  Khond 
fathers,  the  children  being  reared  for  sacrifice  .  . .  The 
sacrifice,  to  be  efficadous,  must  be  public  (p.  58).  In 
GUmsnr  it  was  offered  annually.  The  priest  ofiiciates. 
For  a  month  previous  there  is  much  feasting,  dancing, 
intoxication,  etc  One  day  before,  the  victim  is  stupe- 
fied with  toddy,  and  bound,  sitting,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
post  bearing  an  efiSgy.  The  crowd  dance,  and  say,  'O 
god,  we  offer  this  sacrifice  to  you ;  give  us  good  crops, 
seasons,  and  health.*  To  the  victim  they  say,  'We 
bought  you  with  a  price,  and  did  not  seize  you;  now 
we  sacrifice  you  according  to  our  custom,  and  no  sin 
rests  with  us'  (p.  55).  Various  other  ceremonies  are 
performed,  after  which  they  return  to  the  post  near  the 
village  idol,  always  represented  by  three  stones,  a  hog 
is  sacrificed,  the  blood  flows  into  a  pit,  the  human  vio 
tim,  having  been  intoxicated,  is  thrown  in  and  suffoca- 
ted in  the  bloody  mire  The  priest  cuts  a  piece  of  the 
flesh  and  buries  it;  others  do  likewise,  carrying  the 
flesh  to  their  own  villages.  In  some  cases  the  flesh  u 
cut  while  the  victim  is  yet  alive,  and  buried  as  a  sacred 
and  supernatural  manure.*' 

Cognate  Tribes, — These  and  other  aboriginal  races 
have  received  so  much  attention  firom  ethnographers, 
philologers,  and  other  scientific  men  that  further  details 
are  not  needed  here  The  prominence  given  to  these 
aboriginal  races  of  late  years  might  justUy  full  articles 
on  the  kindred  tribes,  but,  as  they  are  of  substantially 
of  the  same  level,  we  have  chosen  to  make  a  tolerably 
full  sketch  of  the  Khonds,  as  typical  of  the  aboriginal 
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Turanian  element  in  Hindostan.  The  following  copiooa 
literature  will  enable  persona  to  make  a  pretty  exbaua- 
dve  study  of  what  is  known  concerning  them. 

Literature^^EdinburffkJieview,  Apiifld&i;  Calcutta 
Review f  vol  v,  vi,  x ;  Calcutta  Chrittian  Obtervtr^  April, 
July,  1837;  Tramactiona  of  Ethnuiogical  Society,  i,  15; 
vi,  24-27;  also  for  1866,  p.  81 ;  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Aborig- 
ines of  the  Eastern  Frontier}  Chepang  and  Butunda 
Tribes;  Aborigines  of  Southern  India  (Calcutta,  1849); 
Aborigines  of  India  (Calcutta,  1847);  M'Phersou's  Re^ 
ports  upon  the  Khonds  of  the  Districts  ofGw^am  and 
Cutback  (Calcutta,  1842) ;  A  personal  Narrative  ofthir- 
teen  Years  among  the  wild  Tribes  of  Khondistanfor  the 
Suppression  of  human  Sacrifices,  by  lifajor  Gen.  John 
Campbell,  C.  R  (Lond.  1864) ) ;  SonthaUa  and  the  Son- 
thals,  by  E.  G.  Man  (Lond.  1868) ;  Metz,  The  Tribes  of 
the  Neilgherries ;  Lewin,  HiU  Tracts  of  Chittagong; 
Harkness,  A  borigines  of  the  Neilgherries  (London,  1882) ; 
The  People  of  India,  by  J.  F.Watson  and  J.  W.  Kaye, 
voL  i ;  History  of  the  Suppression  of  Infanticide,  etc,  by 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.Ra  (Bombay  and  London,  1855) ; 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  voL  i  and  ii  (London,  1871); 
Lubbock,  Origin  ofCivilixatinn,  etc  (Lond.  1871) ;  Brace, 
Races  of  the  Old  World  (New  York,  1863)  ;  Latham, 
Elements  of  Comparative  Philology  (Lond.  1862);  Ander- 
son, Foreign  Missions  (New  York,  1869);  McLennan, 
Primitive  Marriage;  Hunter,  Rural  Bengal,    (J.  T.  G.) 

Khorsabad.    See  Nine>'eh. 

Khosm,  or  KhuBra  I,  sumamed  Nushibvan  {the 
noble  soul),  and  known  in  Byzantine  hiatory  as  Chosroes 
I,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  a  son 
of  Kobad,  king  of  Persia,  mounted  the  throne  in  A.D.  531. 
He  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  contests  with 
Justinian  (q.  v.)t  and  gave  shelter  to  great  numbers  of 
those  whom  Justinian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  perse- 
cuted for  their  religious  opinions.  He  also  waged  war 
with  Justin  II  (570),  and  Justinian,  grand-nephew  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name.  Khosru,  however,  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His 
government,  though  very  despotic,  and  occasionally  op- 
pressive, was  yet  marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rare- 
ly seen  among  the  Orientids.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  fanatical  followers  of  Mazdak, 
who  had  obtained  numerous  proselytes  to  the  inviting 
doctrine  of  a  communism  of  goods  and  women,  were  ban- 
ished from  the  lands  of  the  SassanidiB.  Persia,  during 
his  reign,  stretched  fA>m  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  ^  The  vir- 
tues, and  more  particularly  the  justice  of  this  monarch, 
form  to  the  present  day  a  favorite  topic  of  Eastern 
panegyric,  and  the  glories  and  happiness  of  his  reign 
are  frequently  extolled  by  poets  as  the  golden  age  of 
the  Persian  sovereignty.  His  reign  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature :  he  found- 
ed colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  his 
dominions,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  and  Sanscrit  works  into  the  Persian 
language.  A  physician  at  his  court,  of  the  name  of 
Barz(lyeh,  is  said  to  have  brought  into  Persia  a  Pehlvi 
translation  of  those  celebrated  fables  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay,  and  it  was  from 
this  translation  of  the  Indian  tales  that  these  fables 
found  their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  West- 
em  Asia  and  Europe.  The  conquests  of  Khosru  were 
great  and  numerous;  his  empire  extended  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus;  and  the  monarchs 
of  India,  China,  and  Thibet  are  represented  by  Oriental 
hbtorians  as  sending  ambassadors  to  his  court  with  val- 
uable presents  to  solicit  his  friendship  and  alliance** 
(English  Cydop<edia').  See  Ewald,  Zeitschrijl  fur  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  i,  185  sq.;  Malcolm,  History  of 
Persia  (see  Index).     See  Persia. 

BZhosm  II,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  sumamed 
PuBviz  (the  Generous),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  590. 
In  the  fint  years  of  the  7th  century  he  opened  war  upon 
the  Romans,  and  for  seventeen  years  inflicted  upon  the 


Byzantine  Empire  a  series  of  disasteiB  the  like  of  wbidi 
they  had  never  before  experienced.  Syria  was  con- 
quered in  611,  Palestine  in  614,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
in  616,  and  the  last  bulwark  of  the  capital,  Chalcedon, 
fell  soon  after.  **  The  Roman  Empire  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  the  capture  of  Alexandria  had  deprived  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  of  theb  usual  supfdy  of  com, 
the  northern  barbarians  ravaged  the  European  prov- 
inces, while  another  powerful  Persian  army,  already  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Bosporus,  was  making  prepam- 
tions  for  the  siege  of  the  imperial  city.  Peace  was  eai^ 
nestly  solicited  by  Heraclius,  who  had  succeeded  Phocas 
in  610,  but  without  success.  Khosru,  however,  did  not 
cross  the  Bosporus,  and  at  length,  in  621,  he  dictated 
the  terms  of  an  ignominious  peace  to  the  emperor.  But 
Heraclius,  who  had  hitherto  made  very  few  efforts  for 
the  defence  of  his  dominions,  rejected  these  terms,  and 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  ( A.D.  622-427)  recov- 
ered all  the  provinces  he  had  lost,  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Pernan  monarch,  and  advanced  in  his  victorious  ca- 
reer as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Khosru  was  murdered  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  638,  by  his  son  Siroes.** 
See  Persia. 

Khosars.    See  Khazars. 

Kibby,  Epapuras,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Somers,  Connecticut,  in  1777.  In  1798  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  New  London,  and  imme- 
diately became  active  in  religious  dudes,  and  in  1798 
entered  the  ministry.  Through  his  labors  Methodism 
was  introduced  into  Bath  and  Hallowell,  Maine.  Mel- 
viUe  R  Cox,  the  first  foreign  missionary  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  was  converted  under  his  preaching  in  the  latter 
place.  He  also  formed  the  first  Methodist  society  in 
New  Bedford.  He  was  a  local  preacher  eleven  years; 
returned  superannuated  in  l&il,  in  which  relation  be 
continued  till  his  death,  Sept.  8, 1864.  Kibby*s  habite 
of  study  were  careful  and  dose,  as  shown  in  his  accu- 
rately-trained reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  his  elegant 
and  forcible  diction.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  choice 
literature  and  poetry,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  taste 
and  considerable  ability.  His  pulpit  talents  were  of  a 
superior  order,  his  judgment  cool  and  dear,  his  piety 
deep  and  uniform.  See  Corf,  Minutes,  1865,  p.  60 ;  Ste- 
vens, History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  iv,  35, 
72,73,481,    (J.L.S.) 

Kib'roth-hatta'^&vah  (Heb.  Kibroth'-hat-TaS- 
vah',  niKRil  ni'^ap,  graves  of  the  longing;  Sept.  Mv^- 
fjuxra  rijc  ivt^vftlag,  Vulg.  Sepulchra  concupiscentia\ 
the  fifteenth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  of  Si- 
nai, between  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  so  called  from  be- 
ing the  burial-place  of  the  multitudes  that  died  from 
gorging  thcmsdves  with  the  pretematural  supply  of 
quail-flesh  (Numb,  xi,  34,  85;  xxxiii,  16, 17 ;  Deut.  ix, 
22 ;  comp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  30,  31 ;  1  Cor.  x,  6).  From  the 
omission  of  Taberah  in  the  list  at  Numb,  xxxiii,  16,  and 
the  absence  of  any  statement  of  removal  in  Numb,  xi, 
it  has  been  by  some  inferred  that  Taberah  and  I^ibroth- 
hattaavah  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  place ; 
but  in  Deut,  ix,  22  they  are  clearly  distinguished,  al- 
though they  apparently  lay  not  far  apart.  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  was  probably  situated  in  wady  Murrah,  not 
far  N.E.  from  Sinai  (Robinson,  Res.  i,  221  sq.), correspond-' 
ing  in  position  to  the  Erweis  eUEberig,  where  Palmer 
has  found  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment  {Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  p.  212  sq.).  Schwarz*s  identification  {Pales- 
tine^ p.  213)  with  A  in  esh-Shehabeh,  in  the  interior  of  the 
desert  (Robinson,  i,  264),  is  far  astray.     See  Exodb. 

Kibza'lLin  [many  Kib'zalm'^  (Hebrew  Kibtsa'yim, 
D^X^p,  two  heaps ;  Sept.  KaPnaifi),  a  Levitical  dty 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  assigned  to  the  Kohathites,  and 
appointed  a  dty  of  refuge  (Josh,  xxi,  22,  where  it  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Ge«er  and  Beth-horon,  as 
if  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim) ;  oth- 
erwise called  Joiuf EAM  (1  Chron.  vi,  68),  which,  bow- 
I  ever,  is  elsewhere  (Josh,  xxi,  34)  assigned  to  the  Me- 
I  rarites  in  Zebulon,  probably  by  a  slight  diversity  arising 
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ftom  its  eontigiiity  to  the  Kishon,  which  fonned  the 
boundaxy-line  between  thoee  tribes  (Josh,  xix,  11). 

Kid  (properly  ^7ff  ff^'t  ^  called  from  croppmg  the 
herbage;  more  fuUy^  QV9  *)*l{i,  "^kid  of  the  goaUf 
fem.  mni,  9edi^%  a  the^eid.  Cant  i,  8 ;  also  t^-'iS,  «m 
of  a  ffoai,  2  Chnm.  xxxv,  7,  orig. ;  sometimes  for  t9,  a 
^oai;  itself,  Numb,  xv,  11 ;  1  Kings  xx,  27;  likewise 
■l^y^,  wrlr,  Am'ry,  L  e.  a  goat,  Gen.  xxxv,81 ;  Lev.  iv,  23 ; 
.ix,  S;  xvi,  5;  xxiii,  19,  etc;  feoL  n*1*f7b,  seirah,  Lev. 
iv,  28;  V,  6;  Greek  ipi^,  Luke  xv,  29;  ''goat,**  Matt. 
XXV,  32,  ver.  88  tpi^iov,  diminutive),  the  young  of  the 
goat,  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  ancients; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  served  for  food  in  preference 
to  the  hunb  (Gen.  xxvii,  9;  xxxviii,  17;  Judg.  vi,  19; 
xiv,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20).  It  still  continues  to  be  a  choice 
dish  among  the  Arabs.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  dress  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ; 
and  this  remarkable  prohibition  is  repeated  three  several 
times  (Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21).  This 
law  has  been  variously  understood.  However,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  guard  the  He- 
brews against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice 
of  the  neighboring  heathen  nations.  The  priM^ioe  is 
quite  common  with  modem  Orientals  (Thomson,  Land 
amd  Book,  i,  185).  Kids  were  also  among  the  sacrificial 
offerings  (Exod.  xii,  8,  margin;  Lev.  iv,  23-26;  Numb, 
vii,  16-87).    See  Goat. 

Kidd,  Beic  J  AMm,  a  noted  Quaker  minister,  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1692 ;  entered  Uie  minis- 
try at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try about  1722,  and  labored  here  successfully  for  some 
time.  He  afterwards  returned,  however,  to  England, 
and  settled  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  **  where  his  exem- 
plary conduct  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ranks  and 
persuamons.**  He  died  March  21, 1751.  Kidd  served 
his  generation  in  *^  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  paths  of  disobedience  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just.**— Janney,  HitU  of  the  Friendtj  iii,  287. 

Kiddah.    See  Cassia. 

Kidder,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  learned  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Brighthelmstone,  in 
Sussex.  He  studied  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1655.  He  afterwards 
became  vicar  of  Stanground,  Huntingdonshire,  but  was 
ejected  in  1662  for  nonconformity.  He,  however,  con- 
formed Sonne  time  afler,  and  became  rector  of  Raine,  Es- 
sex, in  1664,  and  successively  rector  of  St.  Martinis  Out^ 
wick,  London,  in  1674 ;  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1681 ; 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1689;  and  flnallv  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1691.  He  died  in  1708.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  divines  of  his  time,  and  a 
dear  and  elegant  writer.  His  principal  works  are  XVm- 
oiutrtUioH  of  the  Messiah,  etc.  (London,  1684, 1699, 1700, 
8  voK;  another  edit  1726,  foL,  and  often  since)  :-^The 
Judgment  ofprivcUe  Discretion  in  Matiera  of  Religion  de- 
fended—m,  sermon  on  1  Thess.  v,  21  (Lond.  1687, 4to)  :— 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  White- 
kaUyXov.b,  1692  [on  2  Sam.  xxiv,  14]  (Lond.  1693, 4to) : 
^Sermon,  Zech.  rn,  6,  o/*  Fasting  (Lond- 1694, 4to)  :—A 
Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  etc  (London, 
1694,2  voK  8vo)  • — BeUarmine  examined  (Gibson's  Pre- 
servative, iv,  55)  '.-—On  Repentance  (Tracts  of  Angl.  Fa- 
thers, ii,  300). — Darling,  Kncydop,  BiUiograph,  voL  ii,  s. 
V. ;  Birch,  Life  of  TiUotson ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Kidderminster.    See  Ktdsrminstkb. 

KiddnaMm.    See  Talmud. 

Kidney  (only  in  plur.  ni^^S,  kelayoth*,  prob.  from 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  seat  of  longing),  the  leaf-fat 
around  which  was  specially  to  be  a  bnmt-offering,  sig- 
nifkant  of  its  being  the  richest  and  most  central  part  of 
the  victim  (Exod.  xxix,  18,  22;  Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 15;  iv, 
9;  vii,  4;  viii,  16,  26;  ix,  10,  19;  Isa.  xxxiv,  8).  Spo- 
ken also  of  the  ^  reins**  of  a  human  being,  L  e.  the  in- 
most soul,  which  the  andents  supposed  to  be  seated  in 


the  yisoerm  (compare  the  Homeric  ^(niv,  midriff)  hence 
mind),  both  in  a  phyrical  sense  (Job  xvi,  18 ;  xix,  27 ; 
Fsa.  cxxxix,  18 ;  Lam.  iii,  18),  and  figuratively  (Psa.  vii, 
9;  xvi,7;  xxvi,  2;  lxxiii,21;  Prov.  xxiii,  16 ;  Jer.xi, 
20;  xii,  2;  xvii,  10;  xx,  12).  Sometimes  applied  to 
kerneis  of  g^rain,  from  their  kidney-like  shape  and  rich- 
ness (Deut.  xxxii,  14). 

Kid'ron  (Heb.  Kidron\  ll^np,  turbid,  compare  Job 
vi,  16 ;  Sept.  ILUpiov,  N.  T.  Kc^pwv,  John  xviii,  1,  where 
some  copies  erroneously  have  Kc^pon/,  and  the  Auth. 
Version  **  Odron  •"  Josephus  ILklpwv,  Gen.  -iDvoc),  the 
brook  or  winter  torrent  which  flows  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called),  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem  (see  1  Mace  xii,  87).  "  The  brook  Kidron" 
is  the  only  name  by  which  "  the  valley"  itself  is  known 
in  Scripture,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  name 
"Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  in  Joel  (iii,  12)  was  intended 
to  apply  to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered  "  brook"  (2 
Sam.  XV,  28;  1  Kings  ii,87;  xv,  18;  2  Kings  xxiii, 6, 
12;  2Chron.xv,16;  xxix,  16;  xxx,14;  Jer.  xxxi,40; 
compare  Neh.  ii,  15;  Amos  vi,  14)  is  bn3,  ndchal,  which 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  wadg,  mean* 
ing  a  stream  and  its  bed  or  valley,  or  property  the  val- 
ley of  a  stream,  even  when  the  stream  is  dry.  The 
Septnagint  and  evangeUst  (in  the  above  passages),  as 
well  as  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  1, 5;  but  fapayi  in  ix,  7,8; 
War,  V,  6, 1),  designate  it  x^if^ffpoij  a  storm  brook,  or 
winter  torrent  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  were 
formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines  surrounding  other 
portions  of  Jerusalem,  the  south  or  west,  since  Solo- 
mon's prohibition  to  Shimd  to  "pass  over  the  torrent 
Kidron"  (1  Kings  ii, 87 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1, 5)  is  said 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he  went  in  the 
direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  skves  (ver.  41,42). 
Now  a  person  going  to  Gath  would  certainly  not  go  by 
the  way  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  at  alL  The  route— whether  Gath  were 
at  Beit^ibrln  or  at  Tell  es-Safieh— wouki  be  by  the 
Bethlehem  gate,  and  then  neariy  due  west.  Perhaps 
the  prohibition  may  have  been  a  more  general  one  than 
is  implied  in  ver.  87  (oomp.  the  king's  reiteration  of  it 
in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in  that  case  specially  men- 
tioned because  it  was  on  the  road  to  Bahurim,  Shimei's 
home,  and  the  scene  of  his  crime.  At  any  rate,  beyond 
the  passage  in  question,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
name  Kidron  having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or 
western  ravines  of  the  city. 

The  Kidron  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history,  being  the  memorable  brook  which  David 
crossed  barefoot  and  weeping  when  fleeing  from  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  XV,  23,  80) ;  and  Jesus  roust  often  have 
crossed  it  on  his  way  to  the  Mt,  of  Olives  and  Bethany 
(see  John  xviii,  1).  According  to  the  Talmud,  the  blood 
of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Temple,  and  other  ref- 
use (probably  the  impurities  from  the  city,  Nazir,  Ivii, 
4),  were  carried  through  a  sewer  into  the  lower  Kidron, 
and  thence  sold  as  manure  to  gardeners  (Joma,  Iviii,  2). 
For  early  notices  of  the  Kidron,  see  Williaro  of  Tyre, 
viii,  2 ;  Brocardus,  p.  8 ;  Reland,  p.  294  sq.  The  dbtin- 
guishing  peculiarity  of  the  Kidron — that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  mpst  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.— b 
the  impurity  which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 
Excepting  the  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
first  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  king  Asa  demol- 
ished and  burnt  the  obscene  phallic  idol  (see  Asherah) 
of  his  mother  (1  Kings  xv,  18 ;  2  C^ron.  xv,  16).  Next 
we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  hurried  thither  to  execu- 
tion (Joseph.  i4  «/.  ix,  7, 8 ;  2  Kin^  xi,  16).  It  then  be- 
comes the  regular  receptacle  for  the  impurities  and 
abominations  of  the  idol-worship,  when  removed  from 
the  Temple  and  destroyed  by  the  adherents  of  Jehovah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  16;  xxx,  14;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4,  6,12). 
In  the  course  of  these  narratives  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus just  quoted  as  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  is  support- 
ed by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Joeiah  it  was  the  com- 
mon cemetery  of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6 ;  comp.  Jer. 
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xxvi,  2S,  "graves  of  the  common  people"),  perhape  the 
«  yalley  of  dead  bodies"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi, 
40)  in  close  connection  with  the  "  fields'*  of  Kidron,  and 
the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity  was  to  be  one  of  the 
miracles  of  future  times  (ibid.).  It  was  doubtless  the 
Kidron  valley  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  when  he  described  the  vision  of  the  holy  and 
healing  waters  flowing  from  the  Temple  through  the 
desert  into  the  sea  (xlvii,  8) ;  and  this  very  contrast 
with  its  customary  uses  serves  to  add  emphasis  to  his 
prophecy  (comp.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  J9i&^,  ii,82 ;  Stan- 
ley, Syr,  and  Pal  p.  288).  How  long  the  valley  contin- 
ued to  be  used  for  a  burying-place  it  is  very  hard  to  as- 
certain. After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried  outside  the  Golden  Gate- 
way (MisUn,  ii,  487 ;  Tobler,  Umgebunffen,  p.  218) ;  but 
what  had  been  the  practice  in  the  interval  the  writer 
has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date  of  the  mon- 
uments at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at  present  no  clew ; 
but,  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Christian  times,  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  tombs.  From  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, however,  the  burials  appear  to  have  been  cop- 
stant,  and  at  present  it  is  the  favorite  resting-place  of 
Moslems  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on 
the  east  of  the  valley.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of  the 
wall  and  the  commencement  of  the  precipitous  slope, 
while  the  Jews  have  possession  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty  tombstones  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  literally  to  cover  the  sur- 
face like  a  pavement. 

The  Kidron  is  a  mountain  ravine,  in  most  places  nar- 
row, with  precipitous  banks  of  naked  limestone ;  but 
here  and  there  its  banks  have  an  easy  slope,  and  along 
its  bottom  are  strips  of  land  capable  of  cidtivation.  It 
contains  the  bed  of  a  streamlet,  but  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  most  of  the  winter,  it  b  perfectly  dry ;  in 
fact,  no  water  runs  in  it  except  when  heavy  rains  are 
falling  in  the  mountains  round  Jerusalem.  The  resident 
missionaries  assured  Dr.  Robinson  that  they  had  not 
during  several  years  seen  a  stream  running  through  the 
valley  (see  Bibt,  Reaearches,  i,  396-402).  On  the  broad 
summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  Judaea,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  slight  depression ; 
this  is  the  head  of  the  Kidron.  The  sides  of  the  de- 
pression, and  the  elevated  ground  around  it,  are  whiten- 
ed by  the  broad,  jagged  tops  of  limestone  rocks,  and  al- 
most every  rock  is  excavated,  partly  as  a  quarry,  and 
partly  to  form  the  facade  of  a  tomb.  The  valley  or  de- 
pression runs  for  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  city ;  it 
is  shallow  and  broad,  dotted  with  corn-fields,  and  sprink- 
led with  a  few  old  olives.  It  then  bends  eastward,  and 
in  another  half  mile  is  crossed  by  the  great  northern 
road  coming  down  from  the  hill  Scopus.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  road,  and  south  bank  of  the  Kidron,  are  the 
celebrated  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  bed  of  the  valley 
is  here  about  half  a  mile  due  north  of  the  city  gate.  It 
continues  in  the  same  course  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther,  and  then,  turning  south,  opens  into  a  wide  basin 
containing  cultivated  fields  and  olives.  H^re  it  is  cross- 
ed diagonally  by  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Anathoth. 
As  it  advances  southward,  the  right  bank,  forming  the 
side  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  becomes  higher  and  steeper, 
with  occasional  precipices  of  rock,  on  which  may  be  seen 
a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wall ;  while  on  the 
left  the  base  of  Olivet  projects,  greatly  narrowing  the 
valley.  Opposite  St.  Stephen's  gate  the  depth  is  fully 
100  feet,  and  the  breadth  not  more  than  400  feet.  The 
olive-trees  in  the  bottom  are  so  thickly  clustered  as  to 
form  a  shady  grove;  and  their  massive  trunks  and 
gnarled  boughs  give  evidence  of  great  age.  This  spot 
is  shut  out  from  the  city,  from  the  view  of  public  roads, 
and  from  the  notice  and  interruption  of  wayfarers.  See 
Gbthsemank.  a  zigzag  path  descends  the  steep  bank 
from  St.  Stephen's  gate,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  valley  by 
an  old  bridge,  and  then  branches.  One  branch  leads 
direct  over  the  top  of  Olivet    This  path  has  a  deep  his- 


torical interest;  it  was  by  it  that  David  went  when  he 
fied  from  Absalom :  "  The  king  passed  over  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  all  the  people  passed  over,  towards  the  way 
of  the  wilderness"  (2  Sam.  xv,  28).  See  Olivet,  An- 
other branch  runs  round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the 
hill  to  Bethany,  and  it  has  a  deep  sacred  interest,  for  it 
is  the  road  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  (Matt,  xxi,  1  sq. ; 
Luke  xix,  87).  Below  the  bridge  the  Kidron  becomes 
still  narrower,  and  here  traces  of  a  torrent  bed  first  be- 
gin to  appear.  Three  hundred  yards  farther  down,  the 
hills  on  each  side — Moriah  on  the  right  and  Olivet  on 
the  left — rise  precipitously  from  the  torrent  bed,  which 
is  spaimed  by  a  single  arch.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  sii>- 
gular  group  of  tombs,  comprising  those  of  Absalom,  J^ 
hoshaphat,  and  St  James  (now  so  called) ;  while  on  the 
right,  150  feet  overhead,  towers  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  Temple  wall,  most  probably  the  '^pinnade"  on 
which  our  Lord  was  placed  (Matt  iv,  5).  The  ravine 
runs  on,  narrow  and  rocky,  for  500  yards  more;  there, 
on  its  right  bank,  in  a  cave,  is  the  founuin  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  and  higher  up  on  the  left,  perched  on  the  side  of 
naked  clifiEB,  the  ancient  village  of  Siloam.  A  short  dis- 
tance farther  down,  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  falls  in 
from  the  right,  descending  in  terraced  slopes,  fiesh  and 
green,  from  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  Kid- 
ron here  expands,  affording  a  level  tract  for  cultivation^ 
and  now  covered  with  beds  of  cuciunbers,  melons,  and 
other  vegeUbles.  Here  of  old  was  the  "  King's  Garden" 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  The  level  tract  extends  down  to  the 
mouth  of  Hinnom,  and  Lb  about  200  yards  wide.  A 
short  distance  below  the  jmiction  of  Hinnom  and  tiie 
Kidron  is  the  fountain  of  £n-Kogel,  now  called  B!r  AyHh, 
"  the  Well  of  Job,"  or  «  Joab."  The  length  of  the  vaUey 
from  its  head  to  En-Rogel  is  2}  miles,  and  here  the  his- 
toric Kidron  may  be  said  to  terminate.  Every  refer- 
ence to  the  Kidron  in  the  Bible  is  made  to  this  section. 
David  crossed  it  at  a  point  opposite  the  city  (1  Sam.  xv, 
23);  it  was  the  boundary  beyond  which  Solomon  for- 
bade Shimei  to  go  on  pain  of  death  (1  Kings  ii,  37) ;  it 
was  here,  probably,  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  that  Asa 
destroyed  the  idol  which  Maachah  his  mother  set  up 
(xv,  13) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  spot, 
"  in  the  fields  of  Kidron,"  that  king  Josiah  ordered  the 
vessels  of  Baal  to  be  burned  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4).  It  would 
seem,  from  2  Kings  xxiii,  6,  that  a  portion  of  the  Kid- 
ron, apparently  near  the  mouth  of  Hinnom,  was  used  as 
a  burying-ground.  The  sides  of  the  surrounding  diffi* 
are  filled  with  ancient  rock  tombs^and  the  greatest  boon 
the  dying  Jew  now  asks  is  that  his  bones  be  laid  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  The  whole  of  the  left  bank  <»f 
the  Kidron,  opposite  the  Temple  area,  far  up  the  aide  of 
Olivet)  is  paved  with  the  white  tombstones  of  Jews. 
This  singular  longing  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  entertain  that  the  Kidron  is 
the  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  2). 
See  Jehoshaphat,  V A LLKY  of.  '  Below  £n-Rogcl  the 
Kidron  has  little  of  historical  or  sacred  interest  It  runs 
in  a  winding  course  east  by  south,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judsa,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  For  about  a  mile  be- 
low £n-Rogel  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  cultivated  and 
thickly  covered  with  olive-trees.  Farther  down  a  few 
fields  of  com  are  met  with  at  inter\'als,  but  these  soon 
disappear,  and  the  ravine  assumes  the  bleak  and  deso- 
late aspect  of  the  surrounding  bills.  About  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem  the  features  of  the  valley  assume  a  much 
wilder  and  grander  form.  Hitherto  the  banks  have 
been  steep,  with  here  and  there  a  high  precipice,  and  a 
jutting  cliff",  giving  variety  to  the  scene.  Now  they 
suddenly  contract  to  precipices  of  naked  rock,  nearly  800 
feet  in  height,  which  look  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.  About  a  mile  farther, 
on  the  side  of  this  frightful  chasm,  stands  the  convent 
of  St  Saba,  one  of  the  most  remarkaole  buildings  in  Pal- 
estine, founded  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  in  the 
year  A.D.  439.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  both  above  and 
below  the  convent  are  filled  with  caves  and  grottoes,  once 
the  abode  of  monks  and  hermits,  and  from  these  doubt- 
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leas  this  section  of  the  yaDey  haa  got  its  modem  luuoe,  1 
Wady  er^Rahfb, "  Monk's  Valley"  (Woloott,  Researches 
m  PaLj  in  Biblical  Cabinet,  xliii,  88).  Below  Mar  Saba 
the  valley  is  called  Watfy  c»-^ar, "  Valley  of  Fire**— a 
name  descriptiTe  of  its  aspect,  for  so  bare  and  scorched 
is  it  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  participated  in  the  doom 
of  Sodom.  It  runs  on,  a  deep,  narrow,  wild  chasm,  until 
it  breaks  through  the  lofty  line  of  clifis  at  Ras  el-Fesh- 
khab,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  will  thus  be 
teen  that  the  head  of  the  Kidron  is  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  water-flhed  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Judah,  about 
3600  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  length,  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
only  twenty  miles,  and  yet  in  this  short  space  it  has  a 
descent  of  no  less  than  3912  feet— the  Dead  Sea  having 
a  depresraon  of  1312  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  179, 
182).— Kitto ;  Smith.  In  1848  the  levelling  party  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Expedition,  under  command  of  lieut.  L3mch, 
worked  up  the  wady  en-Nar,  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem.  They  encountered  several 
precipices  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  down  which  cat^ 
tracts  phmge  in  winter.  They  found  the  ravine  shut 
in  on  each  side  by  high,  barren  difls  of  chalky  lime- 
stone, and  the  dry  torrent-bed  interrupted  by  boulders, 
snd  covered  with  fragments  of  stone  {NarraHte^  p.  884, 
887).  The  place  where  it  empties  into  the  Jordan  is  a 
gorge  1200  feet  deep,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  with  a  bed 
tilled  with  confused  fragments  of  rock,  much  worn,  but 
perfectly  dry  (*.).  For  further  notices,  see  Bitter's  Erd- 
btnde,xy,600;  RohinBODf  BibUcal  Resecurhet,  ut  sap. 

Kief  or  Kiev,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  that  name,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dnie- 
pCT,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Russian  towns,  and  formerly 
the  capital  (containing  60,000  inhabitants,  with  a  uni- 
veraity  and  a  theological  school),  was  in  864  taken  from 
the  Khazars  by  two  Norman  chiefs,  companions  of  Ru- 
ric,  and  conquered  from  them  by  Oleg,  Rnric's  success- 
or, who  made  it  his  capitaL  In  1240  (when  it  ceased  to 
be  the  capital)  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Batft,  khan 
of  Riptchak.  Christianity  was  first  procUdmed  in  Rus- 
sia at  Kief  in  988.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  seized 
by  Gedimin,  grand  duke  of  lithuania,  and  annexed  to 
Poland  in  1569,  but  in  1686  was  restored  to  Russia. 
Kief  is  the  oldest  Russian  metropolitan's  residence,  the 
cradle  of  Russian  Christianity.  It  is  also  noted  on  ac- 
count of  two  Church  (Greek)  con^ils  that  have  been 
held  there.     See  Landon,  Manual  of  Church  CounciU, 

(a)  The  first  of  these  convened  about  1147,  and  is 
noted  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bishops  elected  a  me- 
tropolitan in  the  place  of  Michael  II.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Niph(Hit  of  Novogorod,  they  all  agreed  to  take  the 
election  into  their  own  hands,  without  allowing  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  the  exercise  of  his  right  either 
to  nominate  or  confirm.  Niphont  strongly  protested 
agsinst  the  step,  but  without  effect.  The  choice  of  the 
synod  fell  upon  Clement,  a  monk  of  Smolensk.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  patriarchal  consecration,  Onuphrins 
proposed  that  the  hand  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  whose 
relics  had  been  brought  from  Cherson,  should  be  placed 
upon  his  head.  This  election  led  to  great  disorder,  and 
subsequently  the  patriarch  Luke  Chysoberges  consecra- 
ted Constantine  metropolitan,  who  condemned  the  acts 
of  this  synod,  and  suspended  for  a  time  all  the  clergy 
onlained  by  Clement. — ^Moura^iefTs  Hist.  Russ,  Church 
(by  filsckmore),  p.  35. 

(6)  Another  council  was  convened  here  in  1622.  Me- 
letius,  archbishop  of  Polotsk,  at  one  time  a  most  zealous 
defender  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  into  Greece  upon  a  groundless  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Jehoehaphat, 
Uniate  archbishop  of  Polotsk,  and,  urged  by  fear,  had 
given  himself  up  to  the  Uniate  party,  and  written  an 
•pology  in  censure  of  the  orthodox  Church;  in  this 
council  he  was  called  to  account,  made  to  perform  open 
poaooe,  and  to  tear  his  book.  Soon  after  he  entirely 
>postat3zed :  and,  going  to  Rome,  had  the  title  of  arch- 
btthop  of  Uieropolis  conferred  on  him.— BIouravielT,  p. 
179. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Kief  is  the  convent  of  Kievo- 
Petchersk,  a  celebrated  Russian  sanctuary,  which  an- 
nually attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  re- 
mote comers  of  the  empire.  In  the  days  of  king  Wlad- 
imir,  the  river  Bug,  near  this  city,  was  considered  sa- 
cred by  many  Russian  sects,  and  in  many  respects  Kief, 
in  those  days,  resembled  the  city  of  Benares  in  India. 
The  reader  can  best  obtain  a  view  of  the  worship  of  riv- 
ers in  the  East  bv  turning  to  the  article  Ganges  (comp. 
VoUmer,  Mj/thoL  Worterbuch,  p.  1049). 

Kiemander,  John  Zachariah,  a  Swedish  Prot- 
estant missionary,  was  bom  at  Axtadt,  Ostrogothia  (now 
the  ten  Lindkoping),  Dec  1, 1710.  He  studied  at  the 
school  of  Lindkoping,  and  afterwards  at  the  universities 
of  Upsal  and  Halle.  Professor  Franke  recommended 
him  to  the  English  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  and  he  was  sent  to  India  in  1740.  Hen- 
he  labored  zealously  for  sixty  years,  and  acquired  such 
reputation  that  the  shah  of  Persia  intmsted  to  him  the 
Arabic  transUuion  of  the  Psalms  and  the  N.  T.  In  17C7 
he  established  at  Calcutta  a  church,  which  was  opened 
in  1770,  but,  as  he  was  obliged  to  bear  the  expense  al- 
most exclusively  himself,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
Kiemander  was  successively  connected  with  the  Dutch 
Church  at  Chinsurah,  Bengal,  and  when  that  town  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1795  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  permitted  to  settle  at  Calcutta.  He  died  in 
1799.  See  Walch,  JV«iie*te  Religiotugesch. ;  Ada  His- 
torico-ecciesiastica ;  A  siatic  A  mual  Register  ;  Rose,  New 
Bioffraphical  Dictionary;  Hoefer, Nouv.  Biog.  GSniraUy 
xxii,715.     (J.N.  P.) 

BlieBling,  Johann  Rudolph,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  Oct.  21,  1706;  became 
first  deacon  of  Wittemberg  in  1788,  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  in  1740,  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  same  universi^  in  1746,  and, 
finally,  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  in  1762.  He 
retained  this  latter  position  until  his  death,  April  17, 
1778.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are,  ExerdiaHones  in  quibus  J.  Chr. 
TrombeUi  Dissertationes  de  cuUu  sanctorum  modeste  dUu- 
untur  (Lpzg.  1742-1746,  8  pts.  4to)  :—ffistoria  de  Usu 
Symbolorum  (Lpzg.  1758,  8vo)  i—De  DiscipHna  Clerico- 
rum,  ex  epistoUs  ecdesiast.  conspicua,  Uber  (Lpzg.  and 
Nuremberg,  1760,  8vo) : — Program,  antiquoris  Ecdesue 
Christiana  heretioos  contra  immaculatam  Maria  Virginis 
conceptionem  testes  sistit  (Erlangen,  1775, 4to) : — Lehrge- 
hdude  d.  WiedertSu/er  (Revel,  1776, 8vo).  He  also  pub- 
lished during  the  years  1756-61  the  theological  journal 
entitled  Neue  Beitrdge  von  aJUen  u.  neuen  theolog.  Sachen, 
established  by  J.  E.  Knapp  in  1751  (Lpzg.  8vo).  See 
Winer,  Handb.  d.  theologischen  Literatur;  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Biog.  Genirak,  xxvii,  716.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kiffln,WiLLi  AM,  a  distinguished  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, bom  in  1616,  originally  a  merchant,  by  his  wealth 
exerted  great  influence  at  the  coiurts  of  king  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  and  thereby  indirectly  secured  many  favors 
to  his  brethren.  By  his  means  the  false  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  entitled  Baxter  Baptized  in  Blood  was  exam- 
ined and  condemned;  and  by  his  intercession,  also,  twelve 
Baptists  who  had  been  condemned  to  .death  at  Ayles- 
bury received  the  king's  pardon.  In  1683,  two  of  his 
grandsons,  Benjamin  and  William  Hewling,  young  gen- 
tlemen of  great  fortunes,  accomjilished  education,  an<l 
eminent  piety,  were  concerned  in  the  ill-timed  and  ill- 
fated  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destracdon  of  almost  all  who  had  any 
hand  in  it,  including  the  two  Hewlings,  though  every 
effort  was  made  by  Kiffin  to  save  their  lives.  Kifiin 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  Devonshire  Square, 
London,  from  1689  to  1701.  He  died  SepU  29, 1701,  nt 
an  advanced  age,  'Meaving  behind  him  a  character 
of  rare  excellence,  tried  alike  by  the  fire  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  in  the  most  eventful  times.**  He  wrote 
in  favor  of  strict  communion  in  reply  to  John  Bunyan, 
opposed  Dr.  Featley  in  the  famous  disputation  at  South- 
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wark,  and  was  handled  with  severity  by  Edwards  in  his 
Gangraaneu  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  ^  Par- 
ticular Bapdsta.**  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
high  position  Kiffin  must  have  occupied  in  his  day  if 
Macaulay  {Uittory  o/£nffkmd,ToL  ii)  could  say,  **  Great 
as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  BaptisUi,  that  of 
William  Kiffin  was  still  greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first 
man  among  them  in  wealth  and  station.**  ^  His  por- 
trait," says  Skeats  (Hut,  EngUsk  Free  Churches,  p.  164), 
**  does  not  bear  out  the  once  current  impression  concern- 
ing the  Baptists  of  that  age.  With  skull-ci^  and  flow- 
ing ringlets,  with  mustache  and  *  imperial,'  with  broad 
lace  collar  and  ample  gown  (see  his  portrait  in  Wilson's 
Dissenting  Churches^  i,  408),  he  resembles  a  gentleman 
Cavalier  rather  than  any  popular  ideal  of  a  sour-visaged 
and  discontented  AnabapUst."  See  Crosby,  Hist,  EngL 
Baptists ;  and  Lives  (Lond.  1669, 4to,  and  one  by  Joseph 
Gumey,  1833,  8vo;  also  his  Autobiography,  edited  by 
Orme,  Lond.  1828,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kikayon.    See  Gourd. 

Kilbnm,  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
bom  at  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  October  24. 1784,  was  converted 
when  seventeen  years  old,  licensed  to  preach  in  1806, 
and,  after  three  years'  labor  as  a  local  preacher,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  England  Conference,  and  obtained 
his  first  appointment  at  Union,  Me.  His  subsequent 
stations  were  Readfield,  Me. ;  Stanstead,  Canada ;  Dan- 
ville, Barnard  and  White  River,  Needham,  Boston,  Port- 
hmd,Me.;  Wethersfield  and  Barre,Vt.;  Providence,  R. 
L;  Lowell,  Lynn-Common,  Bridgewater,  North-west 
Bridgewater,  Waltham,  Barre,  Ashbumham,  South  Roy- 
alston,  Enfield,  and  Southampton.  He  travelled  also 
the  following  districts  as  presiding  elder:  Portland  Dis- 
trict, Maine  Conference;  New  Hampshire,  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Providence  Districts,  in  the  New  Eng^ 
land  Conference.  In  1861  he  became  superannuated,  in 
1862-63  effective,  in  1864  supernumerary,  in  1866  effec- 
tive, in  1868  again  supernumerary,  and  in  1869  he  again 
became  superannuated,  in  which  relation  he  remained 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  July  13, 1866.  Kilbum  **  was 
a  man  of  great  endurance,  and  constitutionally  qualified 
for  the  immense  labor  he  performed;  of  sound  judg- 
ment, dear  understanding,  strong  will ;  earnest  and  con- 
scientious in  the  performance  of  duty.  During  his  la- 
borious ministry  he  sustained  a  high  reputation  and 
exerted  a  powerful  infiuence.  .  .  .  His  prudent  fore- 
sight, his  comprehensive  views,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
his  almost  intuitive  perception  of  character,  his  urban- 
ity, his  high  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  entitled  him 
to  an  honorable  social  and  official  position  in  the  Church 
which  he  so  faithfully  served.** — Conf.  Minutes,  1866,  p. 
56.. 

Kilbye,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Ratdi^e  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  with  which  he  was 
identified  throughout  life ;  he  was  its  rector  in  1690,  and 
held  a  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  died 
Nov.  7, 1620.  Richard  Kilbye  was  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  king  James's  version  of  the  Bible.  He  also  pub- 
lished sev^al  Sermons  (1613,  etc)  and  a  Commentary  on 
Exodus. 

Another  English  divine  of  the  same  name  flourished 
about  the  same  time  in  Warwickshire.  He  died  in  1617, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Burthen  of  a  had- 
ened  Conscience  (1616,  8vo ;  often  reprinted). — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biogr.  DicL  xxvii,  720 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English 
and  A  merican  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

l^ldare,  an  andent  church  in  central  Ireland,  found- 
ed A.D.  480,  derived  its  name  from  the  Irish  oelle^  church, 
and  dair,  the  oak,  and  was  at  first  estaUished  by  St. 
Bridget  as  a  Christian  school,  and  afterwards  called  a 
nunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pagan  women, 
married  or  single,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christian- 
ity. Soon  a  town  or  city  grew  up  around  it,  and  in  la- 
ter times  it  formed  an  extensive  diocese.  In  the  early 
period  of  Ireland's  history  it  is  nothing  remarkable  to 


find  woman  assoming  the  position  of  public  inatmctor; 
Druidism,  the  former  religion  of  Ireland,  assigned  offices 
to  females.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  Church  we 
have  several  intimations  that  Christian  women  were 
employed  in  its  services.  St  Patrick,  in  his  Confessions 
sect,  xviii,  writes  about  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  the 
daughters  of  the  minor  king,  and  even  handmaids  in 
servitude,  who  were  active  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
The  Book  of  Armagh,  an  accredited  manuscript  of  the 
7th  century,  in  speaking  of  an  earlier  period,  says  ex- 
pressly, **The  eariy  Irish  Christians  did  not  reject  the 
fellowship  and  help  of  woman,  for  they  were  founded  on 
the  rock,  and  did  not  fear  the  blast  of  temptation."  St 
Bridget,  the  founder  of  this  church  and  female  semi- 
nary, tradition  says,  died  about  A.D.616,  at  an  advanced 
age,  loved  in  life  and  lamented  in  death.  In  honor  of 
her  memory,  through  an  extent  of  fourteen  centuries,  in 
different  countries  and  m  different  languages,  millions 
have  been  called  by  her  name;  more  children,  perhaps, 
than  after  any  other  Christian  woman  whose  name  is 
not  in  the  inspired  records.  Her  memory  was  cherish- 
ed by  the  Picts  and  the  Britbh  Soots,  but  in  no  place 
except  Kildare  was  it  more  honored  than  in  the  Heb- 
rides, where  at  a  later  and  less  pure  age  she  became 
the  patroness  of  their  churches.  Several  lives  of  ber 
have  been  written  by  foreigners  and  in  different  lan- 
guages, but  the  best  and  the  fullest  is  said  to  be  that  by 
St.  Ultan,  the  materials  for  which  he  obtained  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  Ratisbon,  Germany.  See 
Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland;  Ware's  Irish  A  niiquiHes ;  Todd, 
Irish  Church,^2».     (D.D.) 

K'-flhfl^,  Alexander,  one  of  the  most  cdebrated 
characters  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  the  founder  of 
the  "New  Connection  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  fre- 
quently called  simply  "  Kilhamites,**  and  really  the  first 
man  in  the  Methodist  connection  who  advocated  the 
representation  of  the  lay  element  in  the  government  of . 
the  Church,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  England,  July  10, 
1762.  His  parents  were  Methodists,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
training  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  religious 
convictions.  Vacillating  in  character  and  impetuous  in 
temper  in  his  youthful  days,  he  struggled  hard  against 
all  religious  impressions,  but  was  finidly  converted  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  shortly  after  b^^  preaching. 
Brackenbury,  one  of  Wesley's  right-hand  men,  met 
young  Kilham  one  day  at  Epworth  while  himself  on  a 
preaching  excursion,  and  engaged  him  at  once  as  his 
travelling  companion.  In  Brackenbury's  missionary 
visit  to  the  Channel  Islands,  Kilham  proved  himself  an 
able  assistant.  In  1786,  shortly  after  their  return  from 
the  islands,  Wesley  received  Kilham  into  the  regular 
itinerant  ministry.  Like  all  other  labarets  of  early 
Methodism,  his  ministrations  frequently  met  with  op- 
position, and  an  encounter  with  a  mob  was  almoat  a 
daily  experience.  At  Bolton  his  chapel  was  stoned ;  at 
Alford  market-place  he  was  attacked  by  a  clergyman 
and  a  constable;  at  Spilsby  he  was  assailed  with  dirt 
and  eggs.  In  another  place  gunpowder  was  laid  under 
the  spot  where  he  expected  to  preach,  with  a  train  ex- 
tending some  distance,  but  ¥rithout  effect,  for  be  took 
his  stand  elsewhere  and  escaped  the  danger.  It  was 
amid  such  difficulties  and  trials  that  Kilham  zealously 
Uibored  for  the  cause  of  his  Master.  In  1791  the  found- 
er of  Methodism  expired.  During  the  life  of  Wesley 
there  had  been  no  actual  separation  of  the  Wesleyans 
from  the  Established. Church.  He  bad  been  careful  to 
avoid  religious  meetings  during  the  hours  for  public 
worship  in  the  Establishment  He  had  nfever  allowed 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  his  own  preachers ;  his  people  received 
these  at  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church.  Frequently  a  voice  dissenting  from  this  course 
was  heard  from  among  the  Wesleyan  ministers.  Kil- 
ham himself  had  dared,  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Wesley,  to  record  the  wish, "  Let  us  have  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen,  and  give  the  Lord's  Supper  to  our  aocie- 
ties.**    About  the  time  of  Wesley's  death  he  wrote,  **  I 
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have  hmd  seTeral  wirm  contests  with  a  friend  becanse  I 
would  not  hare  my  child  baptized  in  the  nsiial  way. 
The  stonn,  however,  soon  blew  over.  I  hope  God  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Methodists  to  see  their  sin  and  ful* 
W  in  their  inconsiBtent  connection  with  the  Church." 
The  t>ppoeition  against  ecclesiastical  subservienc}'  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England  became  more  determined 
after  the  decision  of  the  Conference  at  Manchester,  July 
26, 1791,  the  first  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  to  "  take  the 
I^  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  "  The  oontroverey 
could  not,"  says  Stevens  {Biitory  o/Methoditm,  iii,  88), 
''but  be  resomed,  and  more  definite  results  must  be 
reached  before  the  Church  could  be  at  rest.  Partisans 
of  the  national  Church  regarded  the  pledge  as  binding 
the  Methodists  to  the  Establishment ;  the  advocates  of 
progress  dissented,  and,  in  the  language  of  Pawson,  de- 
clared, 'Not  so;  our  old  plan  has  been  to  follow  the 
opemngs  of  Providence,  and  to  alter  or  amend  the  plan 
as  we  saw  it  needful,  in  order  to  be  more  useful  in  the 
hand  of  God.*  Hanby,  whom  Wesley  had  authorized 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  still  claimed  the  right  to 
do  so  wherever  the  societies  wished  him.  Pawson 
wrote  the  same  year  that  if  the  people  were  denied  the 
sacraments  they  would  leave  the  connection  in  many 
places.  Taylor  was  determined  to  administer  them  in 
Liverpool;  and  Atmore  wrote  that,  having  'solemnly 
promised  upon  his  knees  before  God  and  his  people  that 
be  wonld  give  all  diligence  not  only  to  preach  the  word, 
but  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  Church  of  God,* 
he  would  do  so  wherever  required  by  the  people.  '  We 
were  as  much  divided,'  he  later  wrote, '  in  our  views  and 
practice  as  before ;'  and  numerous  disputes  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  a  total  separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Circular  letters  in  great  abundance  were  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  much  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  more 
sublime  objects  by  others  which  tended  but  little  to  the 
profit  of  the  souL'  The  diversified  opinions  of  the  con- 
nection were,  in  fine,  resolving  themselves  into  three 
classes,  and  giving  rise  to  as  many  parties,  composed 
respectively  of  men  who,  from  their  attachment  to  the 
Establlahment,  wished  no  change,  unless  it  might  be  a 
greater  subordination  to  the  national  Church  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  sacraments  in  those  cases  where 
Wesley  had  admitted  them ;  of  such  as  wished  to  main- 
tain Wesley's  plan  intact,  with  official  provisions  which 
might  be  requimte  to  administer  it;  and  such  as  desired 
revolutionary  changes,  with  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  powers  among  laymen  and  preachers."  Kilham  be- 
longed to  the  third  party,  and  used  all  the  means  at 
his  command  to  influence  the  leaders  in  that  direction. 
At  the  next  Conference,  however,  he  was  severely  crit^ 
idsed  for  his  assertion  of  the  popular  rights,  and  for  the 
puUication  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Proffreu  ofLtberff/^  in 
which  he  urged  a  distribution  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment between  the  clerical  and  the  lay  elements.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  controversy  severe  remarks  had  been 
thrown  out  by  Kilham,  which  were  construed  by  the 
preachers  into  defamations  of  the  society,  and  at  the 
London  Conference  of  1796  he  was  formally  arraigned, 
and  expelled  from  the  connection.  This  summary  pro- 
cess precipitated  the  division  of  sentiment,  and  resulted 
in  the  estabUshment  of  an  independent  body  (now  known 
as  the  New  Comtection  MetAodiHs)  in  1797  at  Ebenezer 
ChapeL  See  Mbthodists,  New  Connection.  A  writ- 
er in  the  Wealeycm  Timeg  of  May  12, 1862,  furnishes  doc- 
uments which  go  to  prove  that  Kilham's  course,  both  in 
1793-^,  and  even  as  late  as  1796,  had  the  approval  of  the 
most  oekbcated  leaders  of  Methodism.  At  that  time 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Pawson,  Bromwell,  and  Cownley,  all 
earnestly  indorsed  the  movement  Kilham  himself  did 
not  kmg  survive  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  (lied  July  20, 1798.  It  is  but  just  to  his  mem- 
ory to  say  that  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  a 
nan  of  f^vent  piety,  and  that  he  was  animated  by  great 
vttX  for  the  success  of  the  Wesleyan  cause.    What  he 


actually  sought  to  accomplish  was  the  entire  separation 
of  the  Methodists  from  the  Established  Church,  with  a 
due  representation  of  the  lay  element  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  Church,  to  be  formed  at  once.  See,  for 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  besides  the  article 
New  Connection  Methodists,  and  the  authorities  al- 
ready quoted.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesleyan  Afeikodism  (new 
edition),  ii,  86  sq. ;  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Kilham.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Kilhamites.    See  Kilham. 

Klllan  or  Kyllina,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  bishop  of  WUrzburg  in  the  7th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Ireknd,  and  a  member  of  that  distinguished 
body  of  Irish  missionaries  among  the  Teutonic  nations 
to  whose  labors  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  were  so  largely  indebted  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  countries  of  Europe.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  while  yet  young  entered  the 
monastic  life  in  his  native  country.  Having  under- 
taken, in  company  with  several  of  his  fellow-monks,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was  seized,  on  his  journey  (A.D. 
665)  through  the  still  pagan  province  of  Thuringia,  with 
a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  its  conversion,  and  with  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  the  presbyter  Colman  and  the  deacon 
Donatus,  he  secured  for  the  project  at  Rome,  in  687,  the 
sanction  of  pope  Conon,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  bish- 
op. On  his  return  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  duke 
Gosbert,  with  many  of  his  subjects,  and  in  opening  the 
way  for  the  complete  conversion  of  Thuringia.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  Kilian  provoked  the  enmity  of  Geilana, 
who,  although  the  widow  of  Gosbert's  brother,  had  been 
married  to  Gosbert,  by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid, 
and  having  induced  Gosbert  to  separate  from  her,  he  was 
murdered  at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gos- 
bert in  789,  together  with  both  his  fellow-missionaries, 
and  the  Bible,  Church  monuments,  and  ecclesiastical 
vestments  consigned  to  the  flames.  After  Gosbert's  re- 
turn Geilana  denied  the  deed,  but  both  ^he  and  the  mur^ 
derer  feU  a  prey  to  insanity,  and  Gosbert  himself  fell  by 
the  hands  of  a  murderer,  his  son  Hedan  II  was  deposed, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  family  became  extinct.  Such  are 
the  oldest  legends  concerning  Kilian's  fate.  One  of 
them,  written  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century,  is  to  be  found 
in  Mabillon,  A  ct.  Sanct,  (ii,  991) ;  another,  with  some  ar- 
bitrary variations,  in  Surius  (iv,  131).  Yet  this  legend 
appears  somewhat  doubtful,  since  no  mention  is  other- 
wise made  of  any  British  missionaries  before  Boniface. 
Rhabanus  Maurus  (Canisius,  Lect.  Antiq.  ii,  2,  p.  383) 
claims  that  Gosbert  himself  condemned  Kilian  in  847  on 
account  of  his  preaching.  As  to  the  punishment  said 
to  have  overtaken  all  the  family  of  Gosbert,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  bistorts  for  Hedan  II  was  yet  in  peaceful 
possession  of  his  dukedom  in  716,  remained  in  relation 
with  the  British  missionaries,  and  gave  SuWillebrord 
some  land  at  Amstadt  and  Muhlberg,  near  Gotha.  The 
facts  may  be  that  Kilian  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Roman  Church,  and  that  hb  death  was  caused  by  his 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  concerning  matrimony. 
Before  his  appointment  to  Thuringia  Kilian  seems  to 
have  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  ministry. 
Mosheim  says,  "He  exercised  his  ministerial  functions 
with  great  success  among  the  Franks,  and  vast  numbers 
of  them  embraced  Christianity"  {Ecdes.  History ^  if  441). 
Hence  he  is  sometimes  denominated  "  thei  Apostle  of 
Franconia."  The  Rev.  Mr.  De  Vinne,  a  writer  on  the  early 
Church  history  of  Ireland,  gives  credence  to  the  legend 
concerning  KUian's  missionary  efforts  in  Germany,  and 
hb  sad  fate,  on  the  ground  that "  towards  the  close  of  the 
7th  century  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number 
of  Irish  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  in  Germany  and  oth- 
er parts  of  Central  Europe.  Many  of  these,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  useful  to  the  people,  translated  their 
names  into  Latin  or  German,  and  in  all  things  not  sin- 
ful identified  themselves  with  the  different  nationalities 
among  whom  they  labored.  To  thb  dass  belong  Wiro, 
Rumbold,  bbhop  of  Mechlin,  Florentius,  bbhop  of  Stras- 
burg,  Colman,  Albinus,  Clementus,  and  many  others,  of 
whom  Mosheim  said  there  were '  French  and  Irish  who 
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refuaed  a  blind  Bubmission,  and  gave  mach  tronble  to 
Rome'  **  (comp.  De  Vinne,  Primit,  Irish  Ck,),  See  Ign. 
Gropp,  LebenAetch,  d,  heiligen  KiUani  Bischoffau  u,  dessen 
Geseiien  (WUrtzburg,  1738, 4to) ;  J.  Rion,  Lebm  «.  Tod  d. 
heil.  Kilian  (Aschaffenburg,  1884) :  J.  Ch.  A.  Seiten,  Bon^ 
ifacius,  etc  (Mayence,  1845),  p.  97  sq.;  F.  W.  Rettberg, 
Kirchengesdi,  DeutschL  (Gottingen,  1848),  ii,  808;  Todd, 
Irish  Church,  p.  70  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Elilligrew,  Hknrt,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1612,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1628.  He  was  made  chaplain 
to  James,  duke  of  York,  and  prebend  of  Westminster,  in 
1642,  and  died  about  1685.  His  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished (1666,  4to;  1685,  4to;  1689,  4to;  and  1696,  4to: 
the  last  edition  was  by  bishop  Patrick,  who  highly  eu- 
logized the  abilities  of  Killigrew  as  a  pulpit  orator).— 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Engl,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Kilvert,  Francis,  an  English  theologian  and  teach- 
er, was  bom  in  Bath  in  1793.  His  early  education  was 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.Rowland8on,at  Hungcrford; 
afterwards  he  was  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  where, 
because  of  his  superior  acquirements,  he  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  assistant  masters  prior  to  his  entering  Oxford. 
He  went  to  Worcester  College  in  181 1,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1816,  and  priest  in  1817.  His  first  curacy  was 
that  of  Chiverton,  near  Bath.  In  1837  he  became  pos- 
sessor of  Claverton  Lodge,  in  which  he  continued  to 
teach  privately  until  hb  death,  Sept  19, 1863.  Kilvert 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  purity  of  life,  and  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  youth  his  precepts  and  holy  example 
were  invaluable.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons 
(preached  in  Su  Mary's  Church,  Bathwick,  1827): — Se- 
lection from  unpublished  Papers  of  Bishop  Warburton 
(1841)  : — Collection  of  origmal  Latin  Inscriptions;  and 
Memoirs  of  Bishop  Hurd  (1860).  See  Appleton,  A  mer- 
icon  A  rmual  Cyclopaedia,  1863,  p.  571.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kilwardeby,  Robert,  a  noted  English  prelate, 
nourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris. 
In  1272  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1277  was  made  cardinal.  He  died  in  1279.  Cardinal 
Kilwardeby  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  as  89  dif- 
ferent works,  but  none  of  these  were  ever  printed.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxvii,  730. 

Kimashon.    See  Thorn. 

Kimber,  Isaac,  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
bom  at  Wantage,  Berkshire,  in  1692,  was  educated  at 
Gresham  College,  London,  and  the  Dissenters'  Academy, 
and  in  1724  became  pastor  at  Namptwich,  Cheshire,  but 
resigned  in  1727  on  account  of  some  difficulties  with  his 
congregation,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished a  periodical  which  lived  some  four  years.  He 
was  also  employed  by  booksellers  in  various  literary 
undertakings,  compiling  a  number  of  hi^ttorical  works, 
among  which  we  remark  the  Z(/c  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(London,  1714,  8vo).  He  wrote  also  the  Life  of  bbhop 
Beveridge  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  that  prelate's 
works,  of  which  he  was  editor : — Sermons^  etc,  to  which 
is  prefixed  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Au- 
thor (London,  1756, 8vo).  He  died  in  1758.  See  Chal- 
mers, General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Allibone,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  cmd  A  merican  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Kimohi,  David,  ben-Joseph  (by  the  Jews  fre- 
quently called  Eedak,  froo^  the  initial  letters  pl^  == 
•>n^p  11*1  ■^),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great  exponent  of  He- 
brew grammar  and  lexicography,  was  bom  at  Narbonne, 
in  the  south  of  Fiance,  in  1160.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  private  life.  He  must  certainly  have  enjoyed, 
even  among  his  contemporaries,  considerable  influence, 
gained  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  by  his  masterly  defence 
of  Moses  Maimonides ;  for  in  1282  we  find  him  acting  as 
the  arbiter  to  settle  the  dispute  then  existing  between 
the  Spanish  and  French  rabbis  respecting  the  opinions 


advanced  in  the  More  Nebokim  of  Maimonides.  He 
died  about  1240.  His  works  are:  (1.)  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  (niim  bj  »1"^B),  only  Genesis  has 
been  published  by  A.  Ginsbuig  (Pressburg,  1842),  cap. 
i,  1-10  being  supplied  by  ELirchheim  ftom  the  writings 
of  Kimchi,  as  the  MS.  was  defective : — (2.)  Commentary 
on  the  earlier  Prophets  (D-^aiDXI  D'^X'^na  hs  OIIB),  L 
e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  printed  in  the 
Rabbinical  Bibles  edited  by  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (Venice, 
1625, 1548),  Buxtorf  (1619),  and  Frankfurter  (1724-27) : 
—  (8.)  Commentary  on  the  later  Prophets  (by  «11B 
D'^ainnM  D*^K'>na),  i  e.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  minor  prophets ;  also  given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles: 
—(4.)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (cinn  hs  »11D), 
first  printed  in  1477,  reprinted  several  times,  and  also 
given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Jacob  ben-Chajim, 
but  not  in  those  edited  by  Buxtorf  and  Frankfurter : — 
(5.)  Commentary  on  Ruth  (mi  nb'^a^  br  Ollfi),  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Mercier  (Paris,  1563)  ^— (6.) 
Commentary  on  Chronicles  (n'««'«n  •^131  bs  »11B), 
given  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles:— (7.)  Commenttiry  on 
Job  (ni'^K  bs  D11D),  which  has  not  yet  been  publish- 
ed :-(8.)  The  celebrated  work  called  Miilol  (PIUS'S), 
or  Perfection,  which  consists  of  two  parts — a,  A  Hebrew 
Grammar  (pITpm  p^n),  usually  bearing  the  name 
Miklol,  edited,  with  notes,  by  Elias  Levita  (Ten.  1546), 
and  by  M.  Hechim  (Furth,  1793):— and  (9.)  b,  A  He- 
brew Lexicon  (1^33?n  phil),  commonly  called  The  Book 
of  Boots  (D^ISl^n  IBD),  the  best  editions  of  which  are 
by  Elias  Levita  (Venice,  1546),  and  Biesenthal  and  Leb> 
recht  (BerUn,  1847) :— (10.)  Refutation  of  Christianity 
(D'^n^iab  ninion),  in  which  he  denies  that  Messian- 
ic predictions  are  embodied  in  the  Psalms;  printed  to- 
gether with  Lippmann's  celebrated  Nitsachon  ('pnsta) 
(AmsL  1709, 1711;  Konigsbcrg,  1847):— and  (11.)  An- 
other polemical  work  called  TV\D\  also  printed  with  the 
Nitsachon.  Kimchi,  as  he  himself  frankly  says  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Miklol,  did  not  so  much  furnish 
new  and  startling  criticism  as  an  exhibit  of  the  results 
of  the  manifold  and  extensive  labors  of  his  numerous 
predecessors.  His  lexicon  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  trans- 
Ution  of  Ibn-Ganach's  Book  of  Roots  [see  Ibs-Gakach  ], 
and  he  freely  quotes  the  great  Jewish- Arabic  commen- 
tators, grammarians,  and  lexicographers,  Saadia,  Ibn- 
Koreish,  Chajug,  Ibn-Ganach,  Ibn-Gebirol,  Ibn-Giath, 
Ibn-Balaam,  G  ikatilla,  and  many  other  celebrities.  "  But, 
though  his  chums  are  modest,"  says  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto 
(Cyclop,  BibL  Lit.  voL  ii,  a.  v.), "  yet  his  merits  are  great. 
He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  distinction  between 
the  long  and  the  short  vowels,  whereby  the  understand- 
ing of  the  changing  of  vowels  has  been  greatly  facilitated. 
He  moreover  defended  a  simple,  natural,  and  grammat- 
ical exegesis,  at  a  time  when  most  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren were  enamored  of  Hagadic,  Cabalisrical,  and  astro- 
logical interpretations.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  became  so  eminent  among  his  brethren  that 
they  applied  to  him,  by  a  play  of  words,  the  saying  in 
the  Mbhna  (Aboth,  iii,  17),  niin  -pX  map  -px  DX, 
No  Kimchi,  no  understanding  of  the  Scr^atures,"  Among 
Christian  scholars  also  Kimchi  enjoyed  great  celebrity, 
more  especially,  however,  among  the  precursors  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Reformers  themselves,  "  notwith- 
standing his  hostility  to  Christianity,  which  is  displayed 
throughout  his  commentaries,  and  which  arose  from  the  - 
persecutions  that  the  Jews  had  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  Crusaders."  Many  passages  obnoxious  to  adher- 
ents of  the  Christian  faith  were  strack  out  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  are  omitted  in  later  editions  of  Kimchi's 
Commentaries.  Pococke  collected  all  the  passages  which 
had  been  omitted  from  the  Prophets  in  Not,  ad  Portam 
Mosis,  in  his  theological  works  (ed.  Lond.  1740),  i,  241  sq. 
The  first  eflforts  of  Christian  scholars  in  compiling  Heh. 
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lexicons,  or  gloMuuiet,  and  gramman,  were  baaed  on  the 
labors  of  Kimchi,  and  the  notes  accompanying  the  Latin 
Bibles  of  Munster  and  Stephen  are  derived  from  him. 
Excerpts  of  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  were  translated 
into  Ladn  by  Munster,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  whole 
of  it  was  published  by  Malanimeus  (Florence,  1774). 
Lensden  published  Latin  versions  of  Joel  (  Utrecht,  1656) 
and  Jonah  (Utrecht,  1657).  De  Mnis  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  Malachi  (Paris,  1618).  Vehe  published  a 
Gennan  translation  of  Amos  (CoL  1581),  and  Dr.  M'Caul 
translated  the  Commentary  on  Zechariah  and  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  Psalms  into  English  (London,  1887).  A  Lat- 
in translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was 
made  by  Janvier  (Constanz,  1644).  His  grammatical 
labors  embraced  in  the  Mildol  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Guidacier  (Paris,  1540),  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Roots  waa  pnblbhed  in  1535.  See  Steinschneider,  Caia- 
loguM  IJb,  Hfbr,  m  BtbHotkeca  Bodkiana,  col  868-^5 ; 
Font,  BibUotkeca  Judmea,  ii,  183  sq.,  and  his  Introd.  to 
Hebrew  Dictionary ;  the  masterly  biography  of  Kimchi 
by  Geiger  in  Ozar  Nechmad  (Vienna,  1857),  p.  157  sq. ; 
Dukes,  Die  FamiHe  Kimchi  {UteraturUaU  des  Orients, 
1850) ;  GrUtz,  GtsdL  der  Juden,  vi,  236  sq. ;  KiUo,  Bibl. 
Cjfdop,  8.  V. 

Kimchi,  Joseph,  Ben-Isaac,  a   distinguished 
Jewish  Rabbi,  father  of  the  preceding  (David),  was  bom 
in  Spain  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  11th  century,  but  was 
oUiged  to  quit  Spain  during  the  terrible  persecutions 
by  the  Mohammedans,  and  settled  at  Narbonne,  France. 
Just  as  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  as  of  his 
son's.    He  was  weD  versed  in  the  science  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction into  Southern  France  of  that  thorough  scholar- 
ship for  which  the  Spanish  Jews  in  his  day  are  so  cele- 
brated, gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  O.-Teet. 
Scriptures  in  the  original    As  has  been  pithily  said,  he 
became  the  Aben-E^ra  of  SoutfaAm  France.     He  died 
about  1180.     He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  exegetical  theol<^^,  but  it  is  as  a  theologian, 
especially  as  a  polemic,  that  Joseph  Kimchi  excelled. 
His  roost  important  works  are :  ri'^'^sn  *^BD  (^ooik  of 
tie  Covmant),  a  treatise  against  Christianity,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  (Maamin  or  believ- 
ta)  and  a  Christian  (Min  or  heretic),  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Miickemetk  ha-Shem  (Constantinople, 
17l0,8vo):— nrn  nirnbia  *iB0, against  a  Jew  named 
Peter  Alphonse,  who  had  become  a  Christian :  this  work 
was  never  published.   He  also  wrote  in  Hebrew  verse  the 
maxims  of  Solomon  ben-Gabirol  (of  this  fragments  ap- 
peared in  the  Zion  [Francf.  1842, 8vo],  ii,  97-100) ;  some 
Hebrew  hymns,  which  were  inserted  in  the  A  ijaleth  ha- 
Sbachar  (published  by  Mard.  Jare  [Mantua,  1612, 8vo]) ; 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  Bachia  ben-Joseph's  morals, 
printed  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (Leipzig,  1846, 12nM>) ; 
besides  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T. 
The  last  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
fca«*,  entitled  nn-^H  nco  {The  Book  of  the  Lav) ;  frag- 
ments are  extant  in  MS.,  De  Rossi  166,  and  in  the  quo- 
tations of  his  son  D.  Kimchi  >-(2.)  Commentary  on  the 
earlier  Prophets,  called  nap^n  *1D0,  The  Bin  of  Pur- 
chase,  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxii,  11 :—  (3.)  Commentary 
on  the  later  Prophets,  cafled  "^iban  ^BO  (The  unfolded 
Book,  in  allusion  to  Jer.  xxxii,  14).     These  works,  too, 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  and  we  only  know  them 
tbrougfa  the  numerous  quotations  from  them  dispersed 
through  David  Kimchi's  Commentaries  on  the  Proph- 
•to:— (4.)  Commentary  on  Job,  of  which  defective  MSS. 
sre  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Munich, 
260:— (5.)  Commentary  on  Prorerbs,  a  perfect  MS.  of 
*bich  exists  in  the  Munich  Library,  No.  242:  — (6.) 
Bdirew  Grammar,  called  ^T12T  -.BO  {The  Book  of  Re- 
^^embranee),  which  is  the  first  written  by  a  Jew  in  a 
Cbristian  country,  and  is  quoted  by  D.  Kimchi  in  the 
Mikiol,  jcp,  6.-— (7.)  Another  grammatical  work,  en- 
V.-F 


titled  Xiphn  *^inn  ^BD,  also  quoted  in  the  MOdol, 
ibp,  a,  **  Both  as  a  commentator  and  a  grammarian,** 
says  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.),  "Jo- 
seph Kimchi  deserves  the  highest  praise ;  and,  though 
his  works  still  remain  unpublished,  his  contributions  to 
Biblical  literature  produced  a  most  beneficial  influence, 
inasmuch  as  they  prepared  the  way  in  Christian  coun- 
tries for  a  literal  and  sound  exegesis.  His  son,  David 
Kimchi,  who  constantiy  quotes  him,  both  in  his  com- 
mentaries and  under  almost  every  root  of  his  Hebreir 
Lexicon,  has  familiioized  the  Hebrew  student  with  the 
grammatical  and  exegetical  principles  of  this  deservedly 
esteemed  Hebraist."  See,  besides  the  works  cited  under 
David  Kimchi,  Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht's  edition  of  D. 
Kimchi's  Radicum  Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  coL  xxiv  sq.; 
and  Geiger's  excellent  treatise  in  Ozar  Nechmad  (Vien- 
na, 1856),  i,  p.  97-1 19 ;  Bartolocci,  Mag,  Biblioth,  Rabbin, 
iii,  327 ;  Likraturblatt  des  Orients,  1850 ;  ¥Vmt,BibHoth^ 
eca  Judaica,  ii,  186  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kimohi,  Moses,  ben-Joseph  (also  called  Rental, 
from  the  initial  letters  p''an  =  "^ncp  nco  S),  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding  (Joseph),  flourished  about  1160- 
1170.  Though  far  inferior  in  ability  to  his  father  and 
brother,  he  has  earned  an  honorable  place  as  a  commen- 
tator and  girammarian.  '  His  works  are :  (1.)  CommentO' 
ry  on  Proverbs  (or  •>bo«  IBO  O^B)  (printed  in  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Jacob  ben-Chajim,Ven.  1526, 1548; 
Buxtorf,  Basel,  1619;  and  Frankfurter,  Amst,  1724-27). 
This  work  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aben-Ezra.  0>m- 
pare  Reifmann,  in  Liieraturblatt  des  Orients,  1841,  p.  760, 
751 ;  Zion  (F.  a.  M.  1841),  i,  76;  Lippmann,  in  Zion  (F. 
a.  M.  1842),  ii,  113-117, 129-133, 156-157, 171-174, 185- 
188:  —  (2.)  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (also 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  erroneously  at^ 
tributed  to  Aben-Ezra) :— (3.)  A  grammatical  work,  en- 
titled nynn  ■'b'^ao  "^bnc  {or  Joumey  on  the  Paths  of 
Knowledge),  which  became  a  manual  for  both  Jews  and 
Christians  beginning  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
It  was  highly  commended  by  Ellas  Levita,  who  anno- 
Uted  and  edited  it  in  1508.  It  was  afterwards  publish- 
ed, with  a  Latin  transUtion,  by  Seb.  Munster  (Basel, 
1531),  and  since  frequently,  with  diverse  additions  and 
modifications.  "  The  chief  merit  of  this  littie  volume 
consists  in  the  fact  that  M.  Kimchi  was  the  first  to  em- 
ploy therein  the  word  TpB  as  a  paradigm  of  the  regular 
verbs,  instead  of  the  less  appropriate  verb  medis  guttu- 
ralis  b^D,  which  had  been  used  by  his  predecessors,  in 
imitation  of  Arabic  grammarians :" — (4.)  A  grammati- 
cal treatise  on  tbc  anomalous  expressions,  entitled  ^BO 
nainnn,  quoted  by  D.  Kimchi  in  the  MikloL  See 
Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht's  edition  of  D.  Kimchi's  Radi- 
cum Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  coL  xxxviii  sq.;  FUrst,  BibH- 
otheca  Judaica,  ii,  187  sq  :  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Libr,  IJebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1838-1844;  by 
the  same  author,  Biblioffraphisches  Handbuch  (Leipzig, 
1 859),  p.  74  sq. ;  Geiger's  Ozar  \echmad,  ii,  1 7  sq. ;  Gins- 
burg, in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  s.  v. 

Kixnmosh,  Kimosh.    See  Nettle. 

Ki  Uiah  (Heb.  Kinah',  nj^p,  an  elegy,  as  in  Jer.  ix, 
9,  etc. ;  Septuag.  Kiva  v.  r.  'lca/<),  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (hence  prob.  included  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Simeon),  mentioned  between  Jagur  and  Dimo- 
nah  (Josh,  xv,  22).  "  Stanley  {Sinai  and  PaL  p.  160)  in- 
geniously connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  (^3^p),  who 
settied  in  this  district  (Judg.  i,  16).  But  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh,  xv  purports  to  re- 
cord the  towns  as  they  were  at  the  conquest,  while  the 
settiement  of  the  Kenites  probably  (though  not  certain- 
ly) did  not  take  place  till  after  it.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ononuisticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (s.  v.  Kfv<i, 
Cma),  but  not  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  it.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.99),  it  appears  to  be  uumentioned  by  any  tray- 
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eller,  and  the '  town  Cinahy  situated  near  the  wildemeas 
of  Zin,'  with  which  he  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map*'  (Smith).  The  true 
position  of  Kinah  can  only  be  conjccturally  located  as 
not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea,  possibly  in  wady  Fikreh. 

Klnffn^^     See  Marbah. 

Kixidervater,CHRisTi  anYictor,  a  German  preach- 
er and  philosopher  of  the  Kantian  school,  was  bom  at 
Neuenheiligen,  Thuringia,  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  became  pastor  at  Pedel- 
witz,  near  Leipzig,  in  1790 ;  in  1804,  general  superintend- 
ent at  Eisenach,  and  died  May  9,  I80i}.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are.  An  homo  qui  animum  neget  estte  tm- 
mortalemj  ammo  possU  esse  tranquiUo  (Lips.  1785,  ito) : 
— Gi^  ea  unersckuUerliche  Beruhiffunff  in  Leiden  ohne 
den  ai{f  Moralitdt  gegriindeten  Glauben  an  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  (1797)  '^Gesprdcke  Ubet  das  Wesen  der  GOtttr 
(17S7):— A  dumbratio  quasfionisy  an  Pyrrhords  doctri- 
na  omnis  toUatur  virtus  (1789, 4to) : — Skeptische  Diakh- 
gen  iiber  die  Vortheile  der  Leiden^  und  Widerwdrtigkeiten 
dieses  Lebens  (1788, 8vo) : — Geschichte  der  Wirkungen  der 
verschiednen  Religionen  au/die  Sittlickkeit  und  Gluckse- 
ligkeit  des  Menschengeschlechts  in  dltem  und  neuem  Zei- 
ten  (1793,  8vo)  :—Geist  des  reinen  Christentkums  (1795, 
8  vo) : — Darstellung  der  Leidensgesch.  Jesu  (1797, 8vo)  :— 
De  indole  atque  forma  regm  Messia  e  menU  Johannis 
Baptista  Dissertaiio  (1803, 4to).^Krug,  Encyklop,  Lex, 
vol!  ii,  8.  V. ;  Doring,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner  d,  18'-^  und 
19««  Jahrh.  p.  165  sq. 

Kindred.  L  The  following  ore  the  Hebrew  terms 
thus  rendered  in  the  English  Bible : 

1.  nriTIJ^,  mishpachah'y  usually  rendered  "family,** 
answering  to  the  Latin  gens^  except  that  it  more  dis- 
tinctly includes  the  idea  of  original  affinity  or  deriva- 
tion from  a  common  sto<;k ;  it  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  word  dan.  It  is  used  of  the  different  tribes  of  the 
(Janaanites  (Gen.  x,  18) ;  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  He- 
brew people  (Exod.  vi,  14 ;  Numb,  i,  20,  etc) ;  sometimes 
fur  one  of  the  tribes  (Josh,  vii,  17 ;  Judg.  xiii,  2,  etc.), 
and  in  the  later  books  tropically  for  a  people  or  nation 
( Jer.  viii,  3 ;  xxv,  9 ;  Ezek.  xx,  82 ;  Micah  ii,  3).  It  is 
translated  kindred  in  the  A.  V.  at  Gen.  xxiv,  41 ;  Josh. 
vi,23;  Ruth  ii,3;  Job  xxxii,2— in  all  of  which  it  refers 
to  relationship  by  consanguinity y  more  or  less  remote. 

2.  nirbiia,  moie'dethy  conveys  primarily  the  idea  of 
births  nativity;  hence  a  person  6om,  a  child  (Gen.  xxviii, 
9;  Lev.  xviii,  9, 11),  and  persons  of  the  same  family  or 
lineage  (Gen.  xii,  1 ;  xxiv,  4 ;  xxxi,  3 ;  xliii,  7 ;  Numb. 
X,  30 ;  Esth.  ii,  10 ;  viii,  6— in  all  which  passages  it  b 
translated  kindred  in  the  A.V.).  In  some  of  these  in- 
stances, however,  the  kinship  is  only  the  remote  one  of 
common  nationality  arising  out  of  common  descent. 

3.  n?^^^,  moda'cUky  literally  knowledge y  is  used  to  ex- 
press blood-relationship  in  Ruth  iii,  2 ;  compare  sy\'0 
(Ruth  ii,l;  Prov.vii,4). 

4.  ribxa,  geuUah'y  redempiiony  a  word  which  properly 
designated  such  nsar  relationship  by  blood  as  would  con- 
fer the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  bxl^  or  kinsman, 
avenger,  and  redeemer,  on  the  party.  See  Gofeu  As 
commonly  used,  however,  it  denotes  either  the  thing  re- 
deemed (Ruth  iv,  6),  or  the  right  of  redeeming  (Lev. 
xxv,  29,  etc),  or  the  redemption  price  (Lev.  xxv,  26, 
etc).  The  only  passage  in  which  it  is  translated  kin- 
dred in  the  A.  V.  is  Ezek.  xi,  15.  Hengstenberg  {Chris- 
toL  iii,  9,  E.  T.)  and  Hilvemick  {Comment,  ad  loc)  con- 
tend that  nbxA  is  to  be  taken  here  not  in  the  sense  of 
relationshipy  but  in  that  of  suretyship  or  substitution- 
ary actiony  and  they  would  translate  the  passage, "  Thy 
brethren  are  the  men  of  thy  suretyship,'*  or  "  redemp- 
tion,'* i.  e.  the  men  whom  it  lies  on  them  to  redeem  or 
act  for.  The  Sept.  seems  to  have  read  5jrV*ia,  for  they 
give  ai-^QuiKuHrlaQ  here. 

6.  riK,  ocA,  which  properly  means  brothevy  occurs  only 
once  with  the  rendering  kindred  in  the  A.y.,  in  1  Chron. 


xii,  29.  It  is  frequently  used  elsewhere  in  a  wide  sense, 
and  may  be  understood  of  nearly  all  collateral  relation- 
ships whatever,  whether  by  consanguinity,  affinity,  or 
simple  association.  From  this  comes  tl^HM,  brotherhood 
(Zech.  xi,  14). 

Besides  these  terms,  the  Hebrews  expressed  oonsan- 
guinity  by  such  words  and  phrases  as  ^'^^yJUsh  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  27 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7) ;  "^'^103'  "^^^^j  ^  ^'"•^  '"•^ 
myfiesh  (Gen.  xxix,  14 ;  Judg.  ix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  v,  1,  etc)  ; 
1»C,./fe«A  (Lev.  xviii,  12, 13,  etc;  Numb.  xxvii,41), 
with  n"»Kd,  colL  kinswomen  (Lev.  xviii,  17) ;  and  "1X^3 
VVQ^yJUsh  ofhisjksh  (A.  V.  near  of  kin.  Lev,  xviii,  6 ; 
nigh  ofkiny  xxv,  49X 

II.  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the  following  Greek 
words  thus  rendered:  yipoct  the  most  general  and  fre- 
quent term,  our  kin,  i  e.  birth  relationsliip,  with  its  de- 
rivative avyykviuiy  co-relationship;  irarpid  (Acta  iii, 
^)ydescent  in  a  direct  line  (" lineage," Luke  ii, 4 ;  " fam- 
ily," Eph.  iii,  15);  and^vX^(Rev.v,9;  vii,  9;  xi,9;  xiii, 
7 ;  xiv,  6),  a  tribe  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 

In  addition  to  these  Heb.  and  Greek  words,  varioua 
others  of  cognate  derivation  or  nmilar  signification  are 
frequently  rendered  "  kin,"  "  kinship,"  etc 

III.  The  terms  expressive  of  immediate  relationship 
are  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  daugh- 
ter; those  expressing  collateral  consanguinity  are  uk- 
CLE,  AUNT,  NEPHEW  (nicce  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  brother's  or  sister's  daughter),  cousin  ;  those  ex- 
pressive of  affinity  are  father-in-law,  mother-in- 
law,  SON-IN-LAW,  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW,  BROTHER-IN- 
LAW,  SISTER-!  N-LAw.     See  each  of  these  in  their  placeu 

IV.  The  relations  of  kindred,  expressed  by  few  worda, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earliest  ages,  acquired  ui 
course  of  time  greater  significance  and  wider  influence. 
The  full  list  of  relatives  either  by  consanguinity,  L  e.  as 
arising  from  a  commAi  ancestor,  or  by  affinity,  L  e.  as 
created  by  marriage,  may  be  seen  detailed  in  the  Cor^ 
pus  Juris  Civ,  Digest,  lib.  xxxviii,  tit.  10,  de  Gradibus  ; 
see  also  Corp,  Jur,  Cation,  Deer,  ii,  c  xxxv,  9, 6.  See 
Affinity. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising  out  of 
kindred  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  Mar- 
riage, Inheritance,  and  Blood -Revenge,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects  for  in- 
formation thereon.  It  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  to  increase  the  restrictions  on  marriage, 
by  defining  more  precisely  the  relations  created  by  it,  as 
is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  For  in- 
formation on  the  genera]  subject  of  kindred  and  its  obli- 
gations, see  Selden,  De  Jure  Naturaliy  lib.  v ;  Michaeliss 
Imws  ofMoseSy  ed.  Smith, ii,36;  Knobel  on  Lev.  xviii; 
Philo,  De  Spec.  Ug,  iii,  3, 4, 5,  vol  ii,  p.  801-304,  ed.  Man- 
gey  ;  Burckhardt,  A  rab  TribeSy  i,  160 ;  Keil,  BibL  A  rch, 
ii,  50,  §  106, 107.    See  Kinsman. 

Kiue  (""JB,  parahy'  I  e,fruitfuly  a  heifery  Gen.  xxxii, 
15;  xii,  2-27 ;  and  so  rendered  in  Numb,  xix,  2-9;  also 
a  young  mUch-cowy  1  Sam.  vi,  7-14 ;  "  cow,"  Job  xxi,  10 ; 
Isa.  xi,  7 ;  a  **  heifer"  just  broken  to  the  yoke,  Hos.  iv, 
16 ;  put  as  a  symbol  of  a  voluptuous  female,  Amos  iv,  1 : 
sometimes  in  the  Auth.Vers.  for  Cl^K,  e'lephy  usually  an 
oTy  as  rendered  in  Psa.  viii,  8 ;  Prov.  xiv,  4 ;  Isa.  xxx, 
24 ;  but  fern,  in  Deut.  vii,  13 ;  xxviii,  4, 18, 51 ;  also  fiir 
'^p'2ybakar%  Deut  xxxii,  14;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29;  a  beeve 
or  one  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  elsewhere  without  distinction 
of  sex,  and  rendered  "  ox,*' "  bullock,"  "  herd,"  etc).  See 
Cow. 

King  (Heb.  and  Chald.  "J^b^,  me'leky  ruler;  fiaot- 
\ivi:)y  the  most  general  term  for  an  absolute,  indepen- 
dent, and  life-long  sovereign. 

1.  Scriptural  Applications  of  the  Title,— Jn  the  Bible 
the  name  does  not  always  imply  the  same  degree  of 
power  or  importance,  neither  does  it  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  dominion  or  territory  of  the  national  ruler 
thus  designated  (Gen.  xxxvi,  31).    Many  persons  are 
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caUed  "kings'*  in  Scriptore  whom  we  should  rather  de- 
nominate chief t  or  ietukrs;  and  many  single  towns,  or 
towns  with  their  adjacent  villages,  are  said  to  have 
kings.  Hcnoe  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  that 
so  small  a  cxmntiy  as  Canaan  contained  thirty^-ont  Idnga 
who  were  conquered  (Josh,  xii,  9, 24),  besides  many  who 
no  doobt  escaped  the  arms  of  Joshua.  Adonibezek  him- 
self, no  very  powerful  king,  mentions  seventy  kings  whom 
he  had  subdued  and  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
21 ;  XX,  1, 16).  Even  at  the  present  day  the  heads  of 
Arab  tribes  are  often  called  **  king,*'  which  in  this  case 
also  means  no  more  than  sheik  or  chief.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  the  New  Test.,  owing  to  the  peculiar  political  re- 
lations of  the  Jews,  the  title  "  king"  has  very  flifferent 
agnifications :  (1.)  The  Roman  emperor  (1  Pet.  ii,  13, 
17) ;  and  so  the  "seven  kings'*  (Rev.  xvii,  10)  are  perhaps 
the  fiiM  seven  Cesars  (comp.  Thilo,  Apocr,  679).  (2.) 
Hood  Antipas  (Matt,  xiv,  9;  Mark  vi,  22),  although 
only  tetrarch  (compare  Luke  iii,  19).  (3.)  So  also  the 
ten  provincial  representatives  of  the  Roman  government 
(Rev.  xvii,  12),  as  being  supreme  within  their  respective 
jorisdictions.     See  Go>neRNOR,  etc 

"  King,**  in  symbolical  language,  signifies  the  possess- 
or of  supreme  power,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  more  per- 
sons (Prov.  viii,  15, 16).  It  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures 
to  Cvod,  as  the  sole  proper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the 
mirerse  (1  Tim,  i,  17),  and  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  sole  Head  and  Governor  of  his  Church  (1  Tim.  vi, 
15, 16 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  1 1 ;  Luke  xix,  38 ;  John  i,  49;  xviii, 
33,  ^) ;  also  to  men,  as  invested  with  regal  authority  by 
their  fellows  (Luke  xxii,  25;  1  Tim.  ii,  1,  2;  I  Pet.  ii, 
13-17) ;  so  also  the  people  of  God  are  called  kinffs  and 
priests  (Psa.  xlix,  14;  Dan.  vii,  22,  27;  Matt,  xix,  28; 
Luke  xxii,  29, 30 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  2,  3 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  12 ;  Rev.  i, 
6;  ii,  26,  27;  iii,  21 ;  V,  10;  xxii,  5).  In  Job  xviii,  14 
it  is  apf^ied  to  Death,  who  is  there  called  the  "  king  of 
terrors."  In  Job  xli,  34,  leviathan,  or  the  crocodile,  b 
thus  designated :  "  he  is  a  king  over  all  the  children  of 
pride."     {See  Wemja»'BSymboL  Diet,) 

The  application,  however,  of  the  term  "king,"  with 
which  we  are  here  particularly  concerned,  is  that  of  the 
Dame  of  tlie  national  ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during  a  pe- 
riod of  about  500  years  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  B.C  588.  It  was  borne  first  by  the  ruler  of 
the  Twelve  Tribes  united,  and  then  by  the  rulers  of 
Judah  and  Israel  separately.    See  Kings,  Book  of. 

2.  Origin  of  the  lidirew  Monarchy, — Regal  authority 
was  altogether  alien  to  the  institutions  of  Moses  in  their 
original  and  unadulterated  form.  Their  fundamental 
idea  was  that  Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.viii,  7);  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa. 
xxxiii,  22, "  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Lord  is  our  king.'*  Although  Moses  ventured, 
with  his  half-civilized  hordes,  on  the  bold  experiment 
of  founding  a  society  without  a  king,  and  in  doing  so 
evinced  a  rare  patriotism  and  self-denial,  for  without 
doubt  the  man  who  rescued  the  Jews  from  bondage  and 
conducted  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan  might,  had  he 
chooen,  have  kept  the  dominion  in  his  own  hands,  and 
tranmnitted  a  crown  to  his  posterity,  yet  he  well  knew 
what  were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
framing  institutions  for  the  rescued  Israelites.  Slaves 
they  had  been,  and  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  not  yet 
wholly  eradicated  from  their  souls.  They  had  witness- 
ed in  Egypt  the  more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  splendor 
which  environ  a  throne.  Not  improbably  the  prosperity 
and  abundance  which  they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  and  in 
which  they  had  been,  in  a  measure,  allowed  to  partake, 
might  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to  the  regal  form  of 
the  Egyptian  government.  Moses  may  weU,  therefore, 
have  apprehended  a  not  very  remote  departure  from 
the  fundamental  type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly 
he  makes  a  special  provision  for  this  contingency  (Deut. 
xvii,  14),  and  labors,  by  anticipation,  to  guard  against 
the  abases  o(  royal  power.  Should  a  king  be  demanded 
\ff  the  people,  then  he  was  to  be  a  native  Israelite ;  he 
was  not  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  love  of  show,  especial- 


ly by  a  desire  for  that  regal  display  in  which  horses 
have  always  borne  so  large  a  part,  to  send  down  to 
Egypt,  still  less  to  cause  the  people  to  return  to  that 
land;  he  was  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
large  harem,  so  common  among  Eastern  monarchs;  he 
was  to -abstain  from  amassing  silver  and  gold;  he  was 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  expressly  for  his  own 
study — a  study  which  he  was  never  to  intermit  till  the 
end  of  his  days,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up 
above  hb  brethren,  that  he  might  not  be  turned  aside 
from  the  living  God,  but,  observing  the  divine  statute?, 
and  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  be  no  more  than  the 
vicegerent  of  heaven,  he  might  enjoy  happiness,  ar.d 
transmit  hb  authority  to  hb  descendants. 

The  removal  of  Moses  and  Joshua  by  death  soon  left 
the  people  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own  condition 
and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble  minds,  indeed, 
and  stout  hearts  appeared  in  those  who  were  termed 
judges;  but  the  state  of  the  country  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  to  prevent  an  unenlightened  people,  having 
low  and  gross  affections,  frt)m  preferring  the  glare  of  a 
crown  and  the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre  to  the 
invisible  and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  of 
Omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  is  requested  (1  Sam. 
viii).  The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  demand 
being  put  forth.  The  request  came  with  authority, 
for  it  emanated  frt>m  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  who,  afrer 
holding  a  formal  conference,  proceeded  to  Samuel,  in 
order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  their  wbh.  Samuel 
was  dbpleased;  but,  having  sought  in  prayer  to  learn  the 
divine  will,  he  was  instructed  to  yield  to  the  demand ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  "  protest  sol- 
emnly unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them."  Faithfully  did  tho 
prophet  depict  the  evib  which  a  monarchy  would  infiiit 
on  the  people.  In  vain ;  they  said, "  Nay,  but  we  will 
have  a  king  over  us.''  Accordingly,  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kbh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  by  divine  direction, 
selected,  and  privately  anointed  by  SanAiel  "  to  be  cap- 
tain over  God's  inheritance ;"  thus  he  was  to  hold  only 
a  delegated  and  subordinate  authority  (1  Sam.  ix ;  x, 
1-16).  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel,  Saul  was  subse- 
quently chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  assembled  tribes; 
and  though  hb  personal  appearance  had  no  influence  in 
the  choice,  yet,  when  he  was  plainly  pointed  out  to  be 
the  individual  designed  for  the  sceptre,  Samuel  called 
attention  to  those  personal  qualities  which  in  less  civ- 
ilized nations  have  a  preponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  effect,  at  least,  in  supporting  the  physical 
dignity  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x,  17-27).  (For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  thb  change  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  see 
Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUustralions  under  the  portion  of 
history  in  question.)     See  Samuel. 

The  special  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a  regal 
form  of  government  for  that  of  the  judges  seems  to 
have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  12),  and  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate 
except  on  humiliating  and  cruel  conditions  (1  Sam.  xi,  2, 
4-6).  The  conviction  seems  to  have  forced  itself  on 
the  Israelites  that  they  could  not  resist  their  formidable 
neighbor  unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway 
of  a  king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the  corrupt 
adminbtration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of  Samuel,  and 
a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them  in  this  respect 
also  (1  Sam.  viii,  3-5).  Accordingly,  the  original  idea 
of  a  Hebrew  king  was  twofold :  Ist,  that  he  should  lead 
the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war ;  and,  2dly,  that  he 
should  execute  judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and 
in  peace  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  In  both  respects  the  dcsiretl 
end  was  attaine<l.  The  righteous  HTath  and  military 
capacity  of  Saul  were  immediately  triumphant  over  the 
Ammonites;  and  though  ultimately  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  put  even  them 
to  flight  on  more  than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv,  23 : 
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xvii,  62),  and  generally  waged  succeMful  war  against 
the  surrounding  nations  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  See  Sauu 
His  successor,  David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  con- 
quests over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites, 
and  Ammonites ;  and  the  Israelites,  no  longer  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire 
extending  from  the  Kiver  Euphrates  to  Gaza,  and  from 
the  entering  in  of  Haroath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1 
Kings  iv,  21).  In  the  meanwhile  complaints  ceased  of 
the  corruption  of  justice;  and  Solomon  not  only  consol- 
idated and  maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father 
David,  but  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wisdom 
as  a  judge.  Under  this  expression,  however,  we  must 
reganl  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing  decisions,  pri- 
marily or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
but  likewise  as  holding  public  levees  and  transacting 
public  business  **  at  the  gate,'*  when  he  would  receive 
petitions,  hear  complaints,  and  give  summary  decisions 
on  various  points,  which  in  a  modem  European  kingdom' 
would  come  under  the  cognizance  of  numerous  distinct 
public  departments.    See  David  ;  Solomon. 

8.  Fwictiona  and  Prerogatives,  —  Emanating  as  the 
royal  power  did  from  the  demand  of  the  people  and  the 
permission  of  a  prophet,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unlimit- 
ed in  its  extent  or  arbitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  gov- 
ernment of  God,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  conceal- 
ed and  complicated  than  disowned,  much  less  super- 
seded. The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own  right  nor  in 
virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  concession  from 
on  high,  and  partly  as  the  servant  and  partly  as  the 
representative  of  the  theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed, 
was  the  tenure  of  the  kingly  power  how  restricted  it 
was  in  its  authority,  appears  clear  from  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  transferred  from  Saul 
to  David ;  and  the  part  which  the  prophet  Samuel  took 
in  eflfectiug  that  transference  points  out  the  quarter 
where  lay  the  power  which  limited,  if  it  did  not  pri- 
marily, at  least,  control  the  royal  authority.  It  must, 
however,  be  added  that,  if  religion  narrowed  this  au- 
thority, it  also  invested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  could 
emanate  from  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelitbh 
kings  were  to  interference  on  the  part  of  priest  and 
prophet,  they  were,  by  the  same  divine  power,  shielded 
from  the  unholy  bands  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and  it 
was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion  to  do  injury  to  **  the 
Lord's  anointed"  (Psa.  ii,  6,  7  sq.).  Instances  are  not 
wanting  to  corroborate  and  extend  these  general  ob- 
servations. AVhen  Saul  was  in  extremity  before  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxviii),  he  resorted  to  the  usual 
methods  of  obtaining  counsel :  **  Saul  inquired  of  the 
Lord;  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  the  prophets."  So  David,  when 
in  need  of  advice  in  war  (1  Sam.  xxx,  7),  resorted  to 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who,  by  means  of  the  ephod,  in- 
quired of  the  Lord,  and  thereupon  urged  the  king  to 
take  a  certain  course,  which  proved  successful  (see  also 
2  Sam.  ii,  1).  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  appears  from  I 
Sam.  xxviii.  it  was  a  prophet  who  acted  the  part  of 
prime  minister,  or  chief  counsellor,  to  the  king,  and  who, 
A:}  bearing  that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed 
very  weighty  influence  in  the  royal  divan  (1  Rings  xxii, 
7  sq.).  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  def- 
inite and  permanent  dbtribution  of  power,  any  legal 
determination  of  the  royal  prerogatives  as  discrimina- 
ted from  the  divine  authority ;  circumstances,  as  they 
prompted  certain  deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  monarch's  action.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  xi,  4  sq.,  we 
find  Saul,  in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without  consulta- 
tion or  deliberation,  the  |X)wer  of  demanding  something 
like  a  levy  en  masses  and  of  proclaiming  instant  war. 
With  the  king  lay  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
last  resort  (2  2Sam.  xv,  2 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16  sq.).  He  also 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv).  To 
provide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship  was  at 
once  his  duty  and  his  highest  honor  (1  Kings  viii ;  2 
Kings  xii,  4 ;  xviii,  4 ;  xxiii,  1).  One  reason  why  the 
people  requested  a  king  was  that  they  might  have  a 


recognised  leader  in  war  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  The  Mosaic 
law  oflfered  a  powerful  hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (i 
Sam.  x,.25).  The  people  also,  by  means  of  their  elders, 
formed  an  express  compact,  by  which  they  stipulated 
for  their  rights  (1  Kings  xii,  4),  and  were  from  time  to 
time  appealed  to,  generally  in  cases  of  *'  great  pith  and 
moment"  (1  Chron.  xxix,  1 ;  2  Kings  xi,  17 ;  Josephos, 
War,  ii,  1, 2).  Nor  did  the  people  fail  to  interpose  their 
will,  where  they  thought  it  neces8ar>%  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv,  45).  The  part  which 
Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how  effective,  as  well 
as  bold,  was  the  check  exerted  by  the  prophets;  indeed, 
most  of  the  prophetic  history  is  the  history  of  the  no- 
blest opposition  ever  made  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty, 
priesthiKxi,  and  people.  If  needful,  the  prophet  hentated 
not  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  king,  nor  was  he  daz- 
zled or  deterred  by  royal  power  and  pomp  (1  Kings  xx, 
22, 88 ;  2  Kings  i,  15).  As,  however,  the  monarch  held 
the  sword,  the  instrument  of  death  was  sometimes  made 
to  prevail  over  every  restraining  influence  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
17).    See  Prophet. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  most 
abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modem  Europe, 
and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental  sovereigns.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Hebrew  government 
as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression. It  is  stated  in  1  Sam.  x,  25,  that  Samuel 
^*  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote 
it  in  the  book  and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  (The 
word  ISB^'C,  MteralW  judgment,  translated  "  manner"  in 
the  A.  v.,  b  translated  in  the  Sept«  Sucaiutfia^  i  e.  statute 
or  ordinance  [comp.  Ecclus.  iv,  17;  Bar.  ii,  12;  iv,  18]. 
But  Josephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  document  as 
a  prophetical  statement,  read  before  the  king,  of  the  ca- 
lamities which  were  to  arise  from  the  kii;giy  power,  as 
a  kind  of  protest  recorded  for  succeeding  ages  [  A  nf,  vi, 
4,  6]).  But  no  such  document  has  come  down  to  us; 
and  if  it  ever  exbted,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any 
moment  on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disregard- 
ed in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  sir  John  Mal- 
colm respecting  the  8hah&  of  Persia  may,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as  fairly  applicable  to 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  wider  David  and  Solomon :  **  The 
monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
most  absolute  in  the  world.  Hb  word  has  ever  been 
deemed  a  law ;  and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  fur- 
ther restraint  upon  the  free  exercise  of  hb  vast  au- 
thority than  has  arisen  from  kis  regard  for  rel^ion,  his 
respect  for  establbhed  usages,  hb  desire  for  reputation, 
and  hb  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  hb  power  or  to  his  life"  (Malcolm's  Persia, 
ii,  808 ;  comp.  Elphinstone's  India,  bk.  viii,  ch.  8).  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been  either  the 
understanding  or  the  practice  that  the  sovereign  might 
seize  at  hb  discretion  the  private  property  of  individu- 
als. Ahab.did  not  venture  to  seize  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both  till,  through  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses,  Na- 
both  had  been  convicted  of  blasphemy ;  and  possibly  his 
vineyard  may  have  been  seized  as  a  confiscation,  with- 
out flagrantly  outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  who 
did  not  know  the  truth  (1  Kings  xi,  6).  But  no  mon- 
archy perhaps  ever  exbted  in  which  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage  that  the  monarch  should  from 
covetousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an  innocent 
subject  in  no  ways  dangerous  to  the  state.  And  gen- 
erally, when  sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds  as  follows  in  ref- 
erence to  '*one  of  the  most  absolute"  monarcfas  in  the 
world,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Hebrew  king, 
whose  power  might  be  described  in  the  same  way,  b 
not,  on  account  of  certain  restraints  which  exbt  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  regarded  as  "a  limited  monarch" 
in  the  European  use  of  the  words.  "  We  may  assume 
that  the  power  of  the  king  of  Persia  b  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  hb  conquered  enemies^ 
h%8  rebellious  subjects,  Ms  ownfamitg,  his  ministers,  over 
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fmbHc  oficers  civil  and  miUtafy,  and  all  the  numerous 
train  of  drnmuticsy  and  that  he  may  punish  any  person 
pf  these  classes  without  examincUion  or  formal  procedure 
of  any  kind;  in  aU  other  cases  that  are  capital,  the  forms 
prescribed  by  law  and  custom  are  observed ;  the  mon- 
arch only  commands,  when  the  evidence  has  been  ex- 
amined and  the  law  declared,  that  the  sentence  shall  be 
put  in  execution  or  that  the  condemned  culprit  shall 
be  pardoned"  (ii,  306).  In  accordance  with  such  usages, 
David  ordered  Uriah  to  be  treacherously  exposed  to 
death  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle  (2  Sam.  xi, 
15) ;  he  caused  Rechab  and  Baanah  to  be  slain  instant- 
ly, when  they  brought  him  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  (2 
8am,  iv,  12);  and  he  is  represented  as  having  on  his 
death-bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and  Shi- 
mei  to  death  (1  Kings  ii,  5-9).  In  like  manner,  Solo- 
mon caused  to  be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only  his  elder 
brother  Adonijah  and  Joab,  whose  execution  might  be, 
regarded  as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a  dismal  state-policy 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  likewise  Shimei,  after 
having  been  seated  on  the  throne  three  years.  And 
king  Saul,  in  resentment  at  their  connivance  with  Da- 
vid's escape,  put  to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  chil- 
dren, and  sacklings  (I  Sam.  xxii,  18, 19). 

Besides  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  su- 
preme judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives 
of  his  subjects,  the  king  exercised  Che  power  of  impos- 
ing taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting,  from  them  personal 
service  and  labor.  Both  these  points  seem  clear  from 
the  account  given  (1  Sam.  viii,  11-17)  of  the  evils  which 
would  arise  from  the  kingly  power,  and  are  confirmed  in 
various  ways.  Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  con- 
sulting "old  men,"  or  "elders  of  Israel,"  we  ne%'er  read 
of  their  deciding  such  points  as  these.  When  Pul,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, "  Menahem,  the  king,"  exacted  the  money  of  all 
the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  50  shekels  of 
silver  (2  Kings  xv,  19).  When  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  he 
taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money ;  he  exacted  the  silver 
and  gold  of  the  people,  of  every  one  according  to  his 
taxation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  35).  The  degree  to  which  the 
exaction  of  personal  labor  might  be  carried  on  a  special 
occasion  is  illustrated  by  king  Solomon's  requirements 
for  building  the  Temple.  He  raised  a  levy  of  80,000 
men,  and  sent  them  to  Lebanon  by  courses  of  10,000  a 
month ;  and  he  had  70,000  that  bare  burdens,  and  80,000 
hewers  in  the  mountains  (1  Kings  v,  13-15).  Judged 
by  the  Oriental  standard,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  these  numbers.  In  our  own  da3r8,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  Mahm&deyeh  Canal  in  Egypt,  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  by  orders  given  to  the  various  sheiks  of  the 
pioviiices  of  Sakarah,  Ghizeh,  Mensftrah,  Sharkieh,  Me- 
nftf,  BahvTeb,  and  some  others,  caused  300,000  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  to  be  assembled  along  the  site  of  the 
intended  canal  (see  Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman  in  Effypt, 
ii,  219>  This  was  120,000  more  than  the  le\'y  of  Solo- 
mon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  king  of  Israel 
had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  obedience.  He 
was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  xvi,  18), 
and,  as  it  were,  Hb  son,  if  just  and  holy  (2  Sam.  vii,  14 ; 
P^  Ixxxix,  26,  27;  ii,  6,  7).  He  had  been  set  apart  as 
a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon  hu  head  had  been  poured 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cin- 
namon, sweet  calamus,  and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto 
bem  reserved  exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah, 
especially  the  high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to 
anoint  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of 
the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXX,  23-33 ;  *xl,  9;  Lev.  xxi,  10;  1  Kings  i,  39).  He 
had  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "  the  Lord's  anointed." 
At  the  coronation  of  sovereigns  in  modem  Europe,  holy 
oil  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  divine  right ; 
but  this  has  been  mainly  regarded  as  a  mere  form,  and 
the  use  of  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitetion 


of  the  Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  significance 
was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy  anointing  oil. 
From  well-known  anecdotes  related  of  David — and,  per- 
haps, from  words  in  his  Uimentation  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  Sam.  i,  21) — it  results  that  a  certain  sacredneso 
invested  the  person  of  Saul,  tXi^Jirsi  king,  as  the  Lord's 
anointed ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sac- 
rilegious to  kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  6,  10 ;  xxvi,  9,  16 ;  2  Sara,  i,  14).  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  people,  it  is  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  Anointed"  that  Zedekiah,  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  is  bewailed  (Lam.  iv,  20).  Again, 
more  than  600  years  after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the 
name  of  the  Anointed,  though  never  so  used  in  the  Old 
Testament — ^yet  suggested,  probably,  by  Psa.  ii,  2;  Dan. 
L\,  26 — had  become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king, 
who  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugu- 
rate a  period  when  £dom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Philistines  would  again  be  incorporated  with  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  would  extend  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (Acts  i,  6;  John  i,  41 ;  iv,  25;  Isa.  xi,  12-14;  Psa. 
Ixxii,  8).  Thus  the  identical  Hebrew  word  which  sig- 
nifies anointed,  through  its  Aramaic  form  adopted  into 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  still  preserved  to  us  in  the  Englbh 
yfOTiX  Messiah,  (See  Gesenius's  rA^aitrtf*,  p.  825.)  See 
§  4,  below. 

4.  Appointment  and  Inauguration, — The  law  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  king  during  his  lifetime  named 
his  successor.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David, 
who  passed  over  his  elder  son  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Hag- 
gith,  in  favor  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba  (1  Kings 
i,  30 ;  ii,  22) ;  and  with  Rehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  loved  Maacbah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom,  above 
all  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  made  Abijali 
her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to  make  him 
king  (2  Chron.  xi,  21, 22).  The  succession  of  the  first- 
bom  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxi, 
3, 4,  in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  given  the 
kingdom  to  Jehoram  "  because  he  was  the  first-born." 
But  this  very  passage  tends  to  show  that  Jehoshaphat 
had  the  power  of  naming  his  successor;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Jehoram,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne, 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely, 
perhaps,  have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-bora  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  conciseness  of  the 
narratives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference  cither  way 
can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formula  in  which  the 
death  of  the  father  and  succession  of  his  son  is  recorded 
(1  Kings  XV,  8).  At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened,  there  would  always 
be  a  natural  bias  of  affection  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to 
the  mother  of  the  king  (2  Kings  xxiv,  12, 15;  1  Kings 
ii,  10),  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  have  been 
regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed,  some  such 
custom  best  explains  the  possibility  of  the  audacious 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah : 
a  usurpation  which  lasted  six  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  seed-royal  except  the  young  Jehoash  (2 
Kings  xi,  1-3).  The  people,  too,  and  even  foreign  pow- 
ers, at  a  later  period  interrupted  the  regular  transmis- 
sion of  royal  authority  (2  Kings  xxi,  24;  xxiii,  24, 80; 
xxiv,  17).     See  Hkir. 

It  is  supposed  both  by  Jahn  {Bib,  A  rchreoL  §  222)  and 
Bauer  (in  his  I/eb,  A  Iterthiimer,  §  20)  that  a  king  was 
only  anointed  when  a  new  famUy  came  to  the  throne,  or 
when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed.  It  is  usual- 
ly on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing  is  speci- 
fied, as  in  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  2  Sam.  u,  4;  1  Kings  i,  39;  2 
Kings  ix,  3;  xi,  12;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case 
(see  2  Kings  xxiii,  30),  and  there  does  not  appear  suf- 
ficient reason  to  doubt  that  each  individual  king  was 
anointed.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise,  that  the 
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kings  of  Israel  were  anointed,  though  this  is  not  speci- 
tied  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  who  would 
deem  such  anointing  invalid.  The  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing, which  was  observed  at  least  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon  (1  Sam.  ix,  14;  x,  1 ;  xv,  1 ;  xvi, 
12 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4 ;  v,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  34 ;  xxxix,  5),  and  in 
which  the  prophet  or  high-priest  who  performed  the 
rite  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy  and  the 
expounder  of  the  will  of  heaven,  must  have  given  to 
the  spiritual  power  very  considerable  influence;  and 
both  this  particular  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ob- 
servance direct  the  mind  to  Egypt,  where  the  same 
custom  prevailed,  and  where  the  power  of  the  [iriestly 
caste  was  immense  (Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  v,  279). 
Indeed,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  essential  to 
constitute  m  legitimate  monarch  (^  Kings  xi,  12 ;  xxiii, 
30);  and  thus  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  held 
in  their  hands,  and  had  subject  to  their  will,  a  most  im- 
portant power,  which  they  could  use  either  for  their  ovm^ 
purposes  or  the  common  good.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  observance  of  this  ceremony,  the  term  "  anoint- 
ed," "  the  Lord's  anointed"  (1  Sam.  ii,  10 ;  xvi,  6 ;  xxiv, 
6;  2  Sam.  xix,  21 ;  Psa.  ii,  2;  Lam.  iv,  20),  came  to  be 
employed  in  rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  designation  ^*  king."    See  Anointiko. 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Saul  that  personal  and 
even  external  qualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
ready  obedience  to  a  sovereign ;  and  further  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  Ezek. 
xxviii,  12 :  such  qualities  would  naturally  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have  manifest- 
ed their  approval  by  acclamations  (1  Sam.  x,24;  1  Kings 
i,25;  2  Kings  ix,  13;  xi,13;  2Chron.xxiii,ll;  see  also 
Josephus,  War^  i,  33, 9). 

5.  Court  and  Revenues. — The  following  is  m  list  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  king :  1.  The  recorder  or 
chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous  to  the  histori- 
ographer whom  sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer 
of  the  Persian  court,  whose  duty  it  is'to  write  the  an- 
nals of  the  king's  reign  (//£»/.  of  Persia ,  c  23).  Certain 
it  is  that  there  is  no  regular  series  of  minute  dates  in 
Hebrew  history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  remem' 
branceTf  as  the  word  mazkir  is  translated  in  a  marginal 
note  of  the  English  version.  It  signifies  one  who  keeps 
the  memory  of  events  alive,  in  accordance  with  a  mo- 
tive assigned  by  Herodotus  for  writing  his  history,  viz. 
that  the  acts  of  men  might  not  become  extinct  by  time 
(Herod,  i,  1 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  16;  1  Kings  iv,  3;  2  Kings 
xviii,  18;  Isa.  xxxvi,  8,  22).  See  Recorder.  2.  The 
scribe  or  secretary,  whose  duty  would  be  to  answer  let- 
ters or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  write  dis- 
patches, and  to  draw  up  edicts  (2  Sam.  viii,  17 ;  xx,  25 ; 
2  Kings  xii,  10;  xix,  2;  xxii,  8).  See  Scribe.  3.  The 
officer  who  was  over  the  house  (Isa.  xxxii,  15;  xxxvi, 
3).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief  steward  of  the 
household,  and  would  embrace  all  the  internal  economi- 
cal arrangements  of  the  palace,  the  superintendence  of 
the  king's  servants,  and  the  custody  of  his  costly  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver.  He  seems  to  have  worn  a  dis- 
tinctive robe  of  office  and  girdle.  It  was  against  Sheb- 
na,  who  held  this  office,  that  Isaiah  uttered  his  personal 
prophecy  (xxii,  15-25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  bis  writings  (see  Gesen.  Jesa,  i,  694),  See  Steward. 
4.  The  king's  friend  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  called  likewise  the 
king's  companion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
this  officer  must  have  stood  in  confidential  relation  to 
the  king,  but  hb  duties  are  nowhere  specified.  6.  The 
keeper  of  the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  Kings  x,  22).  6. 
The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx,  23).  The 
importance  of  this  officer  requires  no  comment.  It  was 
he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting  to  death  Adonijah, 
Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  25,  34,  46).  7.  Distinct 
officers  over  the  king's  treasures — his  storehouses,  la- 
liorcrs,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and  sycamore-trees,  herds, 
camels,  and  flocks  (I  Chron.  xxvii|  25-31).  8.  The  of- 
ficer over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  who  commanded  it  in  person  dur- 


ing the  king's  absence  (2  Sam.  xx,  23 ;  1  Chion.  xxvii, 
84 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  1).  As  an  instance  of  the  formidable 
power  which  a  general  might  acquire  in  this  office,  see 
the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  iii,  30-^7,  when  David  deemed 
himself  obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab 
and  AbishaL  9.  The  royal  counsellor  (1  Chron.  xxviu 
32;  Isa.  iii,  3;  xix,  11, 13).  Ahithophel  is  a  specimen 
of  how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or  for 
good ;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew  kings 
any  body  corresponding,  even  disUntly,  to  the  English 
Privy  (Council  in  former  times,  does  not  appear  (2  Sam. 
xvi,  20-23;  xvii,  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the 
royal  income :  1.  The  royal  demesnes,  coni-fields,  vine- 
yards, and  olive-gardena  Some  at  least  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  private  individuals,  but  wheth- 
er as  the  punishment  of  rebellion,  or  on  any  other  plau- 
sible pretext,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chron. 
xxvii,  26-28).  2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  7;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  I 
Chron.  xxvii,  25).  3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  corn-land  and  vineyards,  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii, 
1 5, 17).  4.  A  tribute  from  merchants  who  passed  through 
the  Hebrew  territory  (1  Kings  x,  14).  5.  Presents  made 
by  his  subjecte  (1  Sam.  x,  27;  xvi,  20;  1  Kings  x,  26; 
Psa.  Ixxii,  10).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  distinct 
tion  in  the  usages  of  Eastern  and  Western  nations  than 
in  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of  pres- 
ents. When  made  regularly,  they  do,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  regular  tax.  Thus,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  stated  that  they  brought  to 
Solomon  *^  every  man  his  present,  vessels  of  silver  and 
vessels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  ^  armor,  and  spices, 
horses  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  yeair."  6.  In  the  time 
of  Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  vessels  of  his  own  at 
sea,  which,  starting  from  Eziongeber,  brought  back  once 
in  three  years  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks 
(1  Kings  X,  22).  It  is  probable  that  Solomon  and  some 
other  kings  may  have  derived  some  revenue  from  com<» 
mercial  ventures  (1  Kings  ix,  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war 
taken  from  conquered  nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  (2  Sam.  viii,  2, 7, 8, 10;  1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvii,  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of  exacting 
compulsory  labor,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  (1  Sam.  viii,  12, 18, 16).  As  far  as  this  power  was 
exercised  it  was  equivalent  to  so  much  income.  There 
is  nothing  in  1  Sam.  x,  25,  or  in  2  Sam.  v,  3,  to  jusrify 
the  statement  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  express  terms, 
or  in  any  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  covenant 
for  that  purpose,  what  services  should  be  rendered  to  the 
king,  or  what  he  could  legally  require.     See  Solomon. 

6.  Usages, — A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  authority,  human 
and  divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  dbtinguished 
by  outward  honors  and  1  uxuries.  He  had  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of  ivorj',  covered 
with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which  were  two  figures  of 
lions,  with  others  on  the  steps  approaching  the  throne. 
The  king  was  dressed  In  royal  robes  (1  Kings  xxii,  10; 
2  Chron.  xviii,  9) ;  his  insignia  were  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps  radiant  with  precious  stones  (2 
Sam.  i,  10;  xii,  80;  2  Kings  xi,  12;  Psa.  xxi,  3),  and  a 
royal  sceptre  (Ezek.  xix,  11;  Isa.  xiv,  5;  Psa.  xlv,  6; 
Amos  i,  5, 8).  Those  who  approached  him  did  him  obei- 
sance, bowing  down  and  touching  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  8;  2  Sam.  xix,  24);  and  thia 
was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of  Sobmon 
(1  Kings  i,  16).  His  officers  and  subjects  called  them- 
selves his  servants  or  slaves,  though  they  do  not  seem 
habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such  extravagant  salu- 
tations as  in  the  Chaldiean  and  Pereian  courts  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  82,  34,  86 ;  XX,  8 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  20 ;  Dan.  ii,  4).  As 
in  the  East  at  present,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and 
homage  (1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  perhaps  Psa.  ii,  12).  He  lived  in 
a  splendid  ludace,  with  porches  and  columns  (1  Kings 
vii,2-7).  All  liis  diinking-vesfek  were  of  gold  (1  Kings 
X,  21). 
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At  his  accesBion,  in  addition  to  the  anointing  menr 
tioned  above,  jubilant  music  fonned  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lar rejoicings  (1  Kings  i,  40) ;  tbank-oflferings  were  made 
(1  Kings  i,  25) ;  the  new  sovereign  rode  in  solemn  pro- 
cession on  the  royal  mule  of  bis  predecessor  (1  Kings  i, 
38),  and  took  possession  of  the  royal  harem— an  act 
which  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  essential  than 
other  observances  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a  higher 
character  (1  Kings  ii,  13,  22;  2  Sam.  xvi,  22).  A  nu- 
merous harem,  indeed,  was  among  the  most  highly  esti- 
mated of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  8am.  v,  18 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
I ;  XX,  8).  It  was  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
eunuchs,  and  passed  from  one  monarch  to  another  aa  a 
part  of  the  crown  property  (2  Sam.  xii,  8).  The  Uw 
(Dcut,  xvii,  17),  foreseeing  evils  such  as  that  by  which 
Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned  mway  from  his 
fidelity  to  God,  had  strictly  forbidden  many  wives;  but 
Kastera  passions  and  usages  were  too  strong  for  a  mere 
written  prohibition,  and  a  corrupted  religion  became  a* 
pander  to  royal  lust,  interpreting  the  divine  command 
as  sanctioning  eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and 
concubines. 

Deriving  their  power  originaDy  from  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  being  one  of  the  same  race,  the  Hebrew 
kings  were  naturaUy  less  despotic  than  other  Oriental 
sovereigns,  mingled  more  with  their  subjects,  and  were 
by  no  means  difficult  of  access  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  1  Kings 
XX,  89 ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16 ;  2  Kings  vi,  26 ; 
Tiii,  3).  After  death  the  monarchs  were  interred  m  the 
royal  cemetery  in  Jerusalem :  **  So  David  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings 
ii,  10;  xi,  43;  xiv,  81).  But  bad  kings  were  excluded 
**fn)m  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chron. 
xxviii,  27X 

See  Schickard,  Jut  Regmm  TltbrtBor,  (Tubing.  1621); 
Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  62;  Michaelis,  Mot.  Recht,  i, 
298 ;  Otho,  Tax,  Jinbbku  p.  575 ;  Hess,  Ge$ck.  d,  K,  Juda 
uxtd  Israels  (ZUr.  1787) ;  Houtuyn,  Monorchia  Hebrao- 
rum  (Leyd.  1685) ;  Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy  (Lond. 
1847,  1853);  Pastoret,  Legislation  des  Hebreux  (Paris, 
1817);  Salvador,  Hist,  des  Insfitutiones  de  Moise  (Paris, 
18*28);  Hullmann,  Staatsver/assung  der  Israeliten  (Lpz. 
1834) ;  Maurice,  Kings  and  Prophet*  of  the  O,  T,  (Lond. 
1852,  Host.  1858) ;  Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Review,  April, 
1831.    See  Monabcuy. 

King  is  the  name  of  the  five  canonical  works  of  the 
foUowers  of  Confucius.  See  the  art.  Confucius  in  voL 
ii,  p.  470  sq.,  especially  p.  472. 

King,  Alonso,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
braham,  Massw,  AprU  1, 1796.  His  early  educational  ad- 
vantages were  few;  but  in  1818  he  went  to  prosecute 
hb  stadies  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Leland  Howard, 
then  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Windsor,  Vt,  where 
he  was  converted  to  Christ.  He  afterwards  entered 
WaterviUe  College,  Maine,  and  graduated  in  1825.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1826,  subsequently  of  a  small  church 
in  Northborough,  Mass.,  and  finally  settled  at  Westbor- 
oogh,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1835.  King  was  a  man 
of  great  humility,  self-consecration,  and  self-abandon- 
ment Hb  preaching  was  never  bold  or  startling,  but 
always  quiet^  tender,  persuasive.  He  had  a  talent  for 
h*ric  poetrk',  and  many  of  his  productions  are  abroad 
without  his  name.  His  style  as  a  writer  was  pure,  ¥rith 
t  decided  cast  of  the  imaginative  or  poetic,  which  was 
always  apparent  in  his  sermons  and  his  printed  produc- 
tions. He  compiled  the  Memoir  of  the  distingiiished 
miflflionary,  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman.  .See  Sprague, 
.1  nnais  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  vi,  747.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  Barnabas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  June  2,  1780. 
While  yet  in  his  14th  year,  his  great  proficiency  in 
rtudy  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Catline,  who  after- 
wards bore  all  the  expense  of  fitting  him  for  Williams 
College,  Mass.,  which  he  entered  in  1802.  In  1804  he 
gtaduated,  and  then  for  a  year  taught  school  and  stud- 


ied theology  with  Dr.  Catline.  In  1805  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Berkshire  Congregational  Association,  Mass.,  and 
in  1805  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery,  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Rockaway  Church,  N.  J.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  till  1848 ;  his  congregation  then  called 
a  coUeague  pastor,  which  relation  continued  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  King,  April  10, 1862.  King  was  a  man  of 
admirable  character;  his  consistent  piety  no  one  ques- 
tioned, and  his  sympathetic  heart  made  him  a  model 
pastor.  As  a  preacher,  his  st^e  was  very  simple,  but 
scriptural,  and  usually  very  earnest.  See  Wilson,  Pres- 
byterian Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  Charles,  the  noted  president  of  Columbia 
College,  was  bom  in  New  York,  March  16, 1789.  In 
company  with  his  father,  Rufus  King,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and,  during  his  Residence  at  the  court  of  St.  James 
as  the  representative  of  the  American  government, 
young  Charles  attended  Harrow  School,  and  later  went 
to  Paris  to  further  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. He,  however,  afterwards  abandoned  this  inten- 
tion and  entered  the  mercantile  profession.  In  1828  he 
became  co-editor  of  the  New  York  Amet-ican,  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College.  He  dietl 
at  Frascati,  near  Rome,  in  Italy,  Sept,  27, 1867.  A  list 
of  liis  works,  which  are  not  of  special  interest  to  theo- 
logical students,  is  given  by  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English 
and  American  Authors,  ii,  s.  v.;  New  American  Cgdo- 
pcBdia,lS67,p,i2b, 

King,  Ed^Krard,  a  noteworthy  English  antiquaiy 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  1735  in  Norfolk,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  University.  He  was  elected 
F.R.a  in  1767  and  F.S.A.  in  1770.  He  died  in  1807. 
King  vrrote  a  number  of  works  connected  with  theolo- 
gy, politics,  political  economy,  and  antiquities.  We  have 
room  here  only  to  note  his  Morsels  of  Criticisms,  tending 
to  Illustrate  some  few  Passages  in  Holy  Scripture  upon 
philosophical  Principles  and  an  enlarged  View  of  Things 
(Lond.  1788, 4to,  and  since).  The  contents  of  thb  work 
are :  On  the  word  "  Heaven"  in  the  Lord's  Prayei ; 
Septuagint  Translation  of  Genesis;  John  the  Baptist  be- 
ing Elias;  Future  coming  of  Christ:  Day  of  Judgment; 
Series  of  Events  in  Revelation;  Daniel's  Prophecy; 
Deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  Dissertations  on 
Light;  The  Heavens;  Stars;  Fluid  of  Heat;  Miracles; 
Jacob  and  Esau ;  Soul,  Body,  Spirit,  etc  King's  learn- 
ing was  profound  and  extensive,  but  he  was  so  inclined 
to  the  speculative  and  hypothetical  that  he  perpetually 
feU  into  difficulty  by  advancing  statements  which  he 
was  unqualified  to  establbh.  The  want  of  discrimina- 
tion between  theory  and  fact,  supposition  and  reality, 
together  with  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
premature  conclusions  when  assailed,  proved  quite  det- 
rimental In  a  work  of  his  treating  on  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  was  very  desirous  of  tracing  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  records  of  sacre<l  antiquity: 
he  also  ventured  to  assert  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha.  He  was  replied  to 
by  Gough  and  bbhop  Horsley.  See  Chalmers's  Biog, 
Diet,  voL  xix  (Lond.  1815) ;  Watkins's J9to^.  />tW.(Lond. 
1820);  Blake's  Biog,  Diet,  (8d  edit,  PhihL  1840);  Alh- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Engl,  and  A  merican  A  vthors,  ii,  s.  v. 

King,  Henry,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  eld- 
est son  of  John  King  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Womall,  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  Jan.  1591.  He  studied  at  Westminster 
School,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1608.  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  king  James  I,  archdeacon  of  Colches- 
ter, residentiary  of  St, Paul's,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church ; 
dean  of  Rochester  in  1638,  and  finally  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester in  1641.  Althongh  he  was  generally  considered 
a  Puritan,  and  his  nomination  had  been  a  measure  to 
conciliate  that  party,  he  remained  a  faithfid  adherent 
of  the  king  during  the  civil  war,  and  at  the  Restoration 
was  reinstalled  in  his  bishopric.  He  died  Oct,  1, 1669. 
He  was  considered  a  very  successful  preacher  and  a 
learned  divine.     Hb  principal  works  are,  A  n  Exposition' 
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■Qxm  the  LonTa  Prayer  (London,  1634, 4to) :— i4  Sermon 
o/Deiiverancey  Psa.  xd,  8  (Lend.  1626, 4to)  i—Two  Ser- 
motu  ujxm  the  Act  Sunday,  July  10, 1625  (Oxford,  1625, 
4to):— The  Psalms  of  David  turned  into  Metre  (1621, 
12nio ;  new  edition,  with  biographical  notice,  notes,  etc^ 
by  Dr.  John  Hannah,  1843, 12mo);  etc  See  Wood,  A  the- 
na  Oxomensesj  voL  ii;  EUia,  Specimens,  voi  iii;  Chal- 
mcTB,  Gen,  Biog,  Dictionary ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff,  Gi- 
nirakf  xxvii,  789 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  A  mer- 
ican  A  uthors,  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

King,  James  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
a*  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1832.  He  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  in  1858  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Rockland  La|^e  Church,  New  York, 
where  he  was  quite  successful  and  greatly  beloved  by 
his  people.  Failing  health,  however,  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  necessitated  rest  he  did  some  effec- 
tive work.  He  died  at  Woodlawn,  near  Sing  Sing,  New 
York,  Sept.  15, 1864.  Mr.  King  was  an  estimable  min- 
ister, of  good  talents,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his 
work.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  126 ; 
Appleton,  A  mmal  Cydopcedia,  1865,  p.  468. 

King,  John  (1 ),  D.D.,  bbhop  of  London,  an  English 
theologian  and  a  descendant  of  Robert  King,  first  bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Womall,  Buckinghamshire,  about 
1559.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Having 
entered  the  Church,  he  became  successively  chaplain  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  in  1590, 
D.D.  in  1601,  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1605,  and,  final- 
ly, bishop  of  London  in  1611.  He  died  in  1621.  James 
I  called  him  the  king  of  preachers.  He  wrote  Lectures 
upon  Jonas,  delivered  at  Yorke,  1594  (Lond.  1611, 4to), 
and  some  Sermons,  See  Wood,  A  thena  Oxonienses,  voi 
i;  Dodd,  C^ttrcA //irtory,  voL  i ;  Hoefer,  Aloor.  ^iojy.  G^ 
nirale,  xxvii,  739 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Authors, 

King,  John  (2),  D.D.,an  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Comwall  in  1652.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  became  succesively  rector  of  Chelsea 
and  (in  1781)  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  York.  He 
died  May  80, 1782.  King  wrote  A  nimadrersions  (2d  ed. 
1702, 4to)  I—The  Case  of  John  A  therton,  Bishop  of  Wa- 
/fr/brd(1716,8vo);  and  a  number  of  iSerwoiM.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ghiirale^  xxii,  742. 

King,  John  (8),  a  Methodist  minister,  of  whose 
early  history  nothing  is  definitely  known,  was  one  of 
the  first  lay  evangelists  who  founded  Methodism  in  this 
country.  He  came  from  London  to  America  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1769,  and  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the 
pioneer  Methodists  led  him  to  throw  himself  imme- 
diately into  their  ranks.  The  Church  hesitated  when 
he  presented  himself  for  license,  but,  persistent  in  his 
determination  to  preach,  he  made  an  appointment  '*in 
the  Potter's  Field,"  where  he  proclaimed  hb  first  mes- 
sage over  the  graves  of  the  poor,  and  began  a  career  of 
eminent  usefulness.  Afterwards  he  was  licensed,  and 
stationed  in  Wilmington,  Del  Thence  he  went  into 
Maryland,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Methodism  to 
.the  people  of  Baltimore.  In  this  latter  place  he  preach- 
ed from  tables  in  the  public  streets,  and  suffered  much 
opposition  from  frequent  mobs.  King  was  afterwards 
received  into  the  regular  itinerancy.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Conference  of  1778,  and  was  appointed 
to  New  Jersey.  He  soon  after  entered  Virginia ;  still 
lat€r  he  was  again  in  New  Jersey.  He  located  during 
the  Revolution,  but  in  1801  reappeared  in  the  itinerant 
ranks  in  Virginia,  and  finally  located  in  1803.  King 
was  a  pious,  zealous,  and  useful  man.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  was 
probably  the  only  survivor,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
of  all  the  preachers  of  ante-revolutionary  date.— Stevens, 
Bist.  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  i,  87.     (J.  L.  S.) 

King,  John  Glen,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.a,  a  distin- 


guished Engtish  theologian  and  antiquarian,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk  about  1731.  He  studied  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1764  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Petersburg. 
He  afterwards  became  successively  rector  of  Wormley, 
Hertfordshire  (in  1783),  and  minister  of  the  chapel  in 
Broad  Court,  Drury  Lane,  London  (in  1786).  He  died 
Nov.  8, 1787.  King  wrote  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church  m  Russia,  containing  an  A  ccount  of  its 
Doctrine,Worship,  and  Discipline  (Lond.  1772, 4to) : — A 
iMter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  some  Ohser' 
vations  on  the  Climate  of  Russia,  etc  (Lond.  1778, 4to); 
etc  See  Gent,  Magazine,  Ivii  and  lix ;  Chalmers,  Gen, 
Biog,  Dictionary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  English  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  1031. 

King,  John  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Indiana  Feb.  1, 1835 ;  was  educated  at  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  studied  divinity  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1861,  and  then  assumed  the  pastorate  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Indiana ;  afterwards  labored  as  a  missionary 
among  the  sailors  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  finally  went 
to  Idaho  and  Colorado  Territories.  He  died  near  Den- 
ver, Nov.  10, 1866.  Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  ripe  schol- 
arly attainments  and  fine  abilities,  eamestly  devoted  es- 
pecially to  the  work  of  elementary  religious  teaching. — 
Wilson,  Presb,  Historical  Almanac,  1867. 

King*,  Peter,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom 
at  Exeter,  Devonshire,  in  1669;  went  to  Holland,  and 
studied  at  the  university  at  Leyden,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  England  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  be- 
came member  of  Parliament  in  1699.  In  1708  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  London,  and  knighted.  At  the 
accession  of  George  I  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  peerage  as  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham.  He  was 
made  lord  chancellor  in  1725,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  that  position  as  was  expected.  He 
died  in  1738.  He  was  well  versed  in  both  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  law.  H  is  principal  works  are.  A  n  Enqtn- 
ry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unify,  and  Worship  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  etc  [Anon.]  (Lond.  1712, 8vo) :  in 
this,  his  first  publication,  he  advocated,  with  much  abil- 
ity and  leaming,  the  right  of  Proteetiwt  dissenters  from 
episcopacy  to  be  comprehended  in  the  scheme  of  the 
national  establishment.  The  work  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  provoked  much  discussion,  especially  when  the 
second  edition  was  issued  (1713).  Prominent  among 
the  opponents  was  the  nonjuring  Sclatcr,  who  wrote  an 
Answer  to  it  King  himself  has  been  said  to  have  af- 
terwards altered  his  opinion  on  the  subject: — The  His^ 
tory  of  the  Apostle f^  Creed,  vith  critical  Observations  on 
its  several  A  rtides  [Anon.]  (London,  1702, 8vo)— a  work 
displaying  extraordinary  leaming  and  judgment,  and 
highly  commended  by  the  ablest  critics,  among  others 
by  Mosheim.  See  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  voL  Ixii  and 
Ixx ;  Chalmers,  General  Biog,  Dictionary ;  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lives  of  Lords  Chancellors ;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofEng^ 
lish  and  A  mericcm  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

King,  Riohard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Bristol  in  1749 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  became  successively  rector  of  Steeple,  Morden,  and 
of  Worthing.  He  died  in  1810.  King  wrote  Letters 
from  A  braham  Plymley  to  his  Brother  Peter  on  the  Cu/A- 
olic  Question  (Lond.  1803, 8vo),  which  created  some  sen- 
sation : — On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (1805, 8vo) : 
—On  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (1807, 8vo). 
His  wife,  Frances  Elizabeth  Bernard,  wrote  Female 
Scripture  Biography  (12th  edit.  London,  1840, 12mo): — 
The  Benefits  of  the  Christian  Temper;  etc  See  Gent, 
Magazine  (1810) ;  Rose,  New  Biographical  Dictionary ^ 
s.  V. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  Dec  16, 1824.  His  father.  Rev.  T.  F. 
King,  was  a  Universalist  clergyman  of  very  decided 
ability,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  Thomas,  at 
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the  age  of  twelve  yean,  while  fitting  to  enter  Hairard 
College,  found  himself  the  principal  support  of  a  large 
iamily.  He  managed,  however,  successfully  to  complete 
his  studies,  and  in  September,  1845,  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Wobom,  Biass.  The  next  year  he  was  set^ 
tied  over  his  father's  former  charge  in  Charlestown, 
whence  he  was  called  in  1848  to  the  Hollu  Street  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Boston,  where  he  preached  with  great 
acceptance  and  a  constantly  increasing  reputation  till 
1860,  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  San  Francisco  to  become  their  pastor.  He  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  ere  long  he  was  as  thor- 
oughly identified  with  California  interests  as  if  his 
whole  life  had  been  spent  there.  His  congregation  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  power  with  great  rapidity ;  but 
he  was  a  preacher  for  the  whole  city  and  state,  and 
crowds  hung  upon  his  eloquent  utterances,  and  his  bold, 
earnest  words.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  late  civil  war, 
King,  finding  California  in  a  hesitating  position,  flung 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  ear- 
nestness saved  the  state ;  and  when  the  sanitary  com- 
mission was  organized,  he  first  set  in  motion,  and  through 
the  next  three  years  pushed  forward,  the  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  His  labors  in 
this  cause,  added  to  his  pastoral  duties,  were  too  severe 
for  his  strength,  and  he  died  March  4, 1864,  after  a  very 
brief  illneas.  Mr.  King  published  several  discourses  and 
addresses,  etc— Appleton,  Xew  American  Cydopcsdiay 
1865,  p.  468. 

King,  William,  (1 ),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  learn- 
ed divine  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Antrim,  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  Ireland,  May  1,  1650.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  entered  the  Church  in  1674,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Parker,  archbishop  of  Tuam.  The 
litter  being  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in 
167!»,  King  became  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Harburgh,  Dublin.  Ireland  was  then  a  prey  to  violent 
religious  controversies,  which  served  also  as  a  cloak  for 
poUtical  dissensions.  King  wrote  several  pamphlets 
against  Peter  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism.  In  1688  he  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Patrick.  The  Revolution  breaking  out  soon 
after,  and  James  II  having  taken  refuge  in  IreUnd,  King 
was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Dublin  as  a  partisan  of 
the  insurgents.  He  defended  his  opinions  in  a  work 
entitled  Tht  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under 
the  late  King  James's  Government  (8d  and  best  ed.  Lond. 
1692,  8vo),  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
him  and  Charles  Leslie,  a  partisan  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch. In  1691  King  was  made  bishop  of  Deny,  and 
applied  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  task  of  bringing 
back  into  the  Church  the  dissenters  of  his  diocese.  He 
finally  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1702,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1717,  and 
again  in  1721  and  1723,  and  died  at  Dublin  May  8, 1729. 
He  was  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  in  his  character  of  a  prelate  and  writer  on  the- 
ofegy.  His  principal  work  in  that  line  is  the  De  Origine 
Mali  (Dublin,  1702, 4to ;  Lond.  1702, 8vo).  "  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  show  how  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil 
with  which  the  world  abounds  are  consistent  with  the 
goodness  of  €rod,  and  may  be  accounted  for  without  the 
supposition  of  an  evil  principle.**  It  was  attacked  by 
Bayle  and  also  by  Leibnitz:  by  the  former  for  the 
charges  of  Maniclunsm  made  against  him,  and  by  the 
latter  because  King  had  taken  him  to  task  for  his  opti- 
mism. King,  however,  during  his  life  made  no  reply, 
but  he  left  among  his  papers  notes  of  answers  to  their 
arguments,  and  these  were  given  to  the  world  after  his 
doith  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  together 
with  a  translation  of  the  treatise  itself  (Camb.  1758, 8 vo). 
In  1709  he  published  a  sermon  on  Divine  Predestination 
and  Foreknowledge  consistent  mth  the  Freedom  of  Masis 
WiUf  preached  before  the  House  of  Peers.  In  this  work 
he  advanced  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  as  being  different  from  the  moral  qualities  of  the 


same  name  in  man.  This  valuable  and  most  important 
work  was  often  reprinted  (Exeter,  1815,  8vo;  London, 
1821,  8vo;  and  in  the  Tracts  o/AngL  Fathers,  ii,  225). 
He  wrote  also  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Inventions  of 
Men  in  the  Worship  of  God  (Lond.  1697,  sm.  8vo)  i^An 
Admonition  to  the  Dissenter$  (London,  1706,  sm.  8vo) : — 
An  Account  of  King  James  IFs  Behavior  to  his  Protes- 
tant Subjects  of  Ireland,  etc  (Lond.  1746, 8vo) :— ^  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Henry  SachevereU,  etc  [Anon.] 
(Lond.  1710, 8vo) ;  etc  See  Bibliographia  Britamtica ; 
Chalmers,  General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Cydopasdia 
BiUiographicoyUj  17^;  Houkf  Ecclesiastical  Biography. 
vi,  456 ;  English  Cydopcedia,  s.  v. ;  and  especially  Alli- 
bone.  Diet. EngL  andAm.Auth.Uj  1082.     (J.  N.  P.) 

King,  William,  (2),  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1880,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Nel- 
son, Canada  West.  After  laboring  there  faithfully  and 
earnestly  for  many  years  he  removed  to  Carador,  C.  W., 
where  he  died,  March  13, 1859. 

Kingdom  of  Gk>d  or  of  Heaven  (r)  ISamktia 
rod  B€ow  or  rwv  ovpavutv).  In  the  New  Testament 
the  phrases  **  kingdom  of  God"  (Matt,  vi,  88 ;  Mark  i, 
14, 15;  Luke  iv,  ^;  vi,  20;  John  iii,  8,  5),  '^  kingdom 
of  Christ*"  (Matt,  xiii,  41 ;  xx,  21 ;  Rev.  i,  9),  *"  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God"  (Eph.  v,  6),  **  kingdom  of  David," 
L  e.  as  the  ancestor  and  type  of  the  Messiah  (Mark  xi, 
10),  "*  the  kingdom"  (Matt,  viii,  12 ;  xiii,  19 ;  ix,  53),  and 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  iii,  2;  iv,  17;  xiii,  41,  81, 
83, 44,  47 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  18),  are  all  sj'nonymous,  and  sig- 
nify the  divine  spiritual  kingdom,  the  glorious  reign  of 
the  Messiah.  The  idea  of  this  kingdom  has  its  basis  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  and  his  triumphs  are  foretold  (Psa.  ii,  6- 
12;  ci,  1-7;  Isa.  ii,  1-4;  Mic  iv,  1;  Isa.  xi,  1-10;  Jcr. 
xxiii,  5,  6;  xxxi,  31-84;  xxxii,  87-44;  xxxiii,  14-18; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  23-81 ;  xxxvii,  24-28 ;  Dan.  ii,  44 ;  vii,  14, 
27 ;  ix,  25, 27).  In  these  passages  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  figuratively  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the 
true  religion,  and  with  it  the  Jewish  theocracy,  should 
be  re-establbhed  in  more  than  pristine  purity,  and  uni- 
versal peace  and  happiness  prevail.  All  this  was  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense;  and  so  the 
devout  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  appear  to  have  un- 
derstood it,  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph 
(Luke  i,  67-79 ;  ii,  25-30 ;  xxiii,  60-51).  But  the  Jews 
at  large  gave  to  these  prophecies  a  temporal  meaning, 
and  expected  a  Messiah  who  should  come  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and,  t»  king  of  the  Jewish  nation,  restore  the 
ancient  religion  and  worship,  reform  the  corrupt  morals 
of  the  people,  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  and  at  length  reign 
over  the  whole  earth  in  peace  and  glory  (Matt,  v,  19 ; 
viii,  12 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  21 ;  Luke  xvii,  20 ;  xix,  11 ;  Acts 
i,  6).  This  Jewish  temporal  sense  appears  to  have  been 
also  held  by  the  apostles  before  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

It  has  been  well  obser\'ed  by  Knobel,  in  his  work  On 
the  Prophets,  that  "  Jesus  did  not  acknowledge  himself 
called  upon  to  fulfil  those  theocratic  announcements 
which  had  an  earthly  political  character,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  uttered ;  for  his  plan  was  spiritual 
and  universal,  neither  including  worldly  interests,  nor 
contracted  within  national  and  political  limits.  He  gave, 
accordingly,  to  all  such  announcements  a  higher  and 
more  general  meaning,  so  as  to  realize  them  in  accord- 
ance with  such  a  scheme  Thus,  1.  The  prophets  had 
announced  that  Jehovah  would  deliver  his  people  from 
the  political  calamities  into  which,  through  the  con- 
quering might  of  their  foes,  they  had  been  brought. 
This  Jesus  fulfilled,  but  in  a  higher  sense.  He  beheld 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  world  under  the  thraldom  of 
error  and  of  sin,  in  circumstances  of  moral  calamity,  and 
he  regarded  himself  as  sent  to  effect  its  deliverance  In 
this  sense  he  announced  himself  as  the  Redeemer,  who 
had  come  to  save  the  world,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  to  annihilate  the  powers  of  evil,  and  to  bring  men 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  the  kingdom  of  light. 
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2.  The  propbeto  had  predicted  that  Jehovah  would  again 
be  united  to  his  restored  people,  would  dwell  among 
them,  and  no  more  give  up  the  theocratic  relation. 
This  also  Jesus  fulfilled  in  a  higher  sense.  He  found 
mankind  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  arising 
from  their  lying  in  sin,  and  he  viewed  it  as  his  vocation 
to  bring  them  back  to  God.  He  reconciled  men  to  God 
— ^gave  them  access  to  God — united  them  to  him  as  his 
dear  children,  and  made  his  people  one  with  God  as  he 
himself  is  one.  8.  The  prophets  had  declared  that  Je- 
hovah would  make  his  people,  thus  redeemed  and  re- 
united to  him,  supremely  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  earthly  pleasures.  To  communicate  such  blessings 
in  the  literd  acceptance  of  the  words  was  no  part  of  the 
work  of  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  often  tells  his  follow- 
ers that  they  must  lay  their  account  with  much  suffer- 
ing. The  blessings  which  he  offers  are  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  consisting  in  internal  and  unending  fellowship 
with  God.  Thb  is  the  /(/^,  the  life  ettrnaL  In  the 
passages  where  he  seems  to  speak  of  temporal  blessings 
(e.  g.  Matt,  viii,  1 1 ;  xix,  27,  etc)  he  either  speaks  met- 
aphorically or  in  reference  to  the  ideas  of  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  who  were  not  quite  emancipated  from 
carnal  hopes.  4.  The  prophets  had  predicted,  in  gen- 
eral, the  re-establishment  of  their  people  into  a  mighty 
state,  which  should  endure  upon  the  earth  in  impcnsh- 
able  splendor  as  an  outward  community.  This  prospect 
Jesus  realized  again  in  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  sense  by 
establishing  a  religious  invisible  community,  internally 
united  by  oneness  of  faith  in  God  and  of  pure  desire, 
which  ever  grows  and  reaches  its  perfection  only  in  an- 
other life.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  man  cannot 
observe,  for  its  existence  is  in  the  invisible  life  of  the 
spirit  (Luke  xvii,  20),  yet  the  opposition  of  the  wicked 
is  an  evidence  of  its  approach  (Matt,  xii,  28).  It  has 
no  political  designs,  for  it  *  is  not  of  thb  world ;'  and 
there  are  found  in  it  no  such  gradations  of  rank  as  in 
earthly  political  communities  (Matt,  xx,  25).  WhtX  is 
external  is  not  essential  to  it ;  its  prime  element  is  mind, 
pious,  devoted  to  God,  and  pleasing  God.  Hence  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  b  composed  of  those  who  turn  to  God 
and  hb  ambassadors,  and  in  faith  and  life  abide  true  to 
them.  From  this  it  b  clear  how  sometimes  this  king- 
dom may  be  spoken  of  as  present,  and  sometimes  as  future. 
Religious  and  moral  tnith  works  forever,  and  draws  un- 
der its  influence  one  after  another,  until  at  length  it  shall 
reign  over  all.  In  designating  this  community,  Jesus 
made  use  of  terms  having  a  relation  to  the  ancient  the- 
ocracy; it  b  the  kkufdom  of  God  or  ofheavmy  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  represented  rather  as  Xh^  family 
than  as  the  «to/«  of  God.  Thb  appears  from  many  other 
phrases.  The  head  of  the  ancient  community  was  call- 
ed Lord  and  King ;  that  of  the  new  is  called  Father ; 
the  members  of  the  former  were  servants^  i.  e.  subjects 
of  Jehovah ;  those  of  the  latter  are  sons  of  God ;  the 
feeling  of  the  former  towards  God  b  described  as  the 
fear  of  Jehovah ;  that  of  the  latter  b  hdieving  confi- 
dence or  lore;  the  chief  duty  of  the  former  was  righteous- 
wss;  the  first  duty  of  the  latter  b  love.  All  these  ex- 
pressions are  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  sacred 
community,  either  as  a  divine  state  or  as  a  divine  family. 
It  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned  that  Jesus  extended  its 
fulfilment  of  these  ancient  prophecies  in  thb  spiritual 
sense  to  all  men.'* 

Referring  to  the  Old-Testament  idea,  we  may  there- 
fore regard  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.,  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  designating,  in  its  Christian  sense,  the 
Christian  dispensation,  or  the  community  of  those  who 
receive  Jesus  as  the  MesMah,  and  who,  united  by  his 
Spirit  under  him  as  their  Head,  rejoice  in  the  truth,  and 
live  a  holy  life  in  love  and  in  communion  with  him 
(Matt,  iii,  2;  iv,  17,  23;  ix,  36;  x,  7;  Mark  i,  14,  15; 
Luke  X,  9, 11 ;  xxiii,  51 ;  Acts  xxvii,  31).  This  spirit- 
ual kingdom  has  both  an  internal  and  external  form.  As 
internal  and  spiritual,  it  already  exbts  and  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Christians,  and  is  therefore  present  (Rom. 
xiv,  17 ;  Matt,  vi,  88 ;  Mark  x,  15 ;  Luke  xvii,  21 ;  xviii, 


1 7 ;  John  iii,  8, 5 ;  1  Cor.  i v,  20).  It «  suffereth  rioknoe,* 
implying  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Gospel  was  re- 
ceived in  the  agitated  state  of  men's  minds  (Matt,  xi, 
12 ;  Luke  xvi,  6).  As  external,  it  b  either  embodied  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  so  far  b  present  and 
progressive  (Matt,  vi,  10 ;  xii,  28 ;  xiii,  24, 81, 38, 41 ,  47 ; 
xvi,  19, 28;  Mark  iv,30;  xi,10;  Luke  xiii,  18, 20 ;  Acta 
xix,  8 ;  Heb.  xii,  28),  or  it  b  to  be  perfected  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  to  judgment  and  hb  taibseqnent 
spiritual  reign  in  bliss  and  glory,  in  which  view  it  b  fu- 
ture (Matt,  xiii,  48;  xxvi,29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii, 
29, 30 ;  2  Pet,  i,  1 1 ;  Rev.  xii,  10).  In  thb  latter  view  it 
denotes  especially  the  bliss  of  heaven,  eternal  life,  which 
b  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  (Matt,  viii, 
11;  XXV,  34;  Mark  ix,47;  Luke  xiii,  18, 29;  Acto  xiv, 
22;  1  Cor.  vi,  9,  20;  xv,  60;  GaL  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  5;  2 
Thess.  i,  5 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  18 ;  James  ii,  5).  But  these  dif- 
ferent aspects  are  not  always  dbtingubhed,  the  expres- 
sion often  embracing  both  the  internal  and  external 
sense,  and  referring  both  to  its  commencement  in  this 
world  and  its  completion  in  the  world  to  come  (Matt,  v, 
3,10,20:  vii,21;  xLll;  xiii,  11,52;  xviii, 8,4;  CoL  i, 
13 ;  1  Thess.  it,  12).  In  Luke  i,  33,  it  b  said  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  "  there  shall  be  no  end ;"  whereas  in  1 
Cor.  XV,  24-26,  it  is  said  "  he  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father."  The  contradiction  is 
only  in  appearance.  The  latter  passage  refers  to  the 
mediatorial  dominion  of  Christ;  and  when  the  mediato- 
rial work  of  the  Saviour  b  accomplished,  then,  at  the 
final  judgment,  he  will  resign  forever  hb  medibtorial 
office,  while  the  reign  of  Chrbt  as  God  supreme  will 
never  cease.  **Hb  throne,"  in  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse, "  b  forever  and  ever"  (Heb.  i,  8). 

*'  There  b  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the  expfe»> 
sion  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  used  in  the  New  Test,,  was 
employed  as  synonymous  with  kingdom  of  God,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  that  the  former  expres- 
sion had  become  common  among  the  Je^s  of  our  Lord's 
time  for  denoting  the  state  of  things  exj>ected  to  be 
bronght  in  by  the  Messiah.  The  mere  use  of  the  ex- 
pression as  it  first  occurs  in  Matthew,  uttered  apparent- 
ly by  John  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  himself,  without  a 
note  of  explanation,  as  if  all  perfectly  luiderstood  what 
was  meant  by  it,  seems  alone  conclusive  evidence  of 
this.  The  Old-Testament  constitution,  and  the  writings 
belonging  to  it,  had  familiarized  the  Jevrs  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  king  and  kingdom  to  God,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  hb  universal  sovereignty,  but 
also  to  hb  special  connection  with  the  people  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  (1  Sam.  xii,  12;  Psa.  ii,  6;  v,  2;  xx, 
9 ;  1  Chron.  xxix,  1 1 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  8,  etc.).  In  Daniel, 
however,  where  pointed  expression  required  to  be  given 
to  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  what  b  of  earth 
and  what  b  of  heaven,  we  find  matters  ordered  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  specific  lesscMi 
that  *  the  heavens  do  rule'  (iv,  26) ;  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  vision,  which  had  been  granted 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  was  said,  ¥rith  more  specbl  refer- 
ence to  New-Testament  times,  that  'in  the  days  of  those 
(earthly)  kings  the  God  of  heaven  (lit.  of  the  heavens) 
should  set  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  be  destroy- 
ed' (ii,  44).  In  still  another  vbion  granted  to  Daniel 
himself,  thb  divine  kingdom  was  represented  under  the 
image  of '  one  like  a  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glo- 
ry, and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him'  (vii,  13,  14).  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  the  phraseology  thus  in- 
troduced and  sanctioned  by  Daniel  that  the  expression 
*  kingdom  of  heaven'  (D^^trn  psisbp,  maUmth  hasha- 
mdyim)  passed  into  common  usage  among  the  Jews,  and 
was  but  another  name  with  them  for  a  state  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  devotedness  to  his  service.  Many 
examples  of  thb  are  given  by  Wetstein  on  Matt,  iii,  2 
from  Jewish  ^vritings :  thus,  *  He  who  confesses  God  to 
be  one,  and  repeats  Deut  vi,4,  takes  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;'  'Jacob  called  hb  sons  and  commanded  them 
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ooooeming  the  wajs  of  God,  'and  they  took  upon  them 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  *  The  sons  of  Achasius  did  not 
take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  for  they  said,  There 
IS  not  a  kingdom  in  heaven/  etc.  The  expression,  in- 
deed, does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  specifically  with 
reference  to  the  Messiah's  coming,  or  the  state  to  be  in- 
oodoced  by  him  (for  the  examples  produced  by  Schott^ 
fren  [De  Mesgioj  ch.ii]  are  scarcely  in  point);  but  when 
the  Lord  himself  was  declared  to  be  at  hand  to  remodel 
eTcr3rthing,  and  visibly  take  the  government,  as  it  were, 
on  his  shoulder,  it  would  be  understood  of  itself  that 
here  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  found  concen- 
trating itself,  and  that  to  join  one's  self  to  Messiah  would 
be  in  the  truest  sense  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  that  king- 
tUtnu     See  Kingly  Offick  op  Christ. 

The  scriptural  and  popular  usages  of  the  term  "  king- 
dom of  God,"  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.,  serve  as  a  clew 
to  the  otherwise  rather  abrupt^  proclamation  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jesus  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  public  min- 
Utrations.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Old  TesUment  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  God  usually  signifies  his  infinite 
powo*,  or,  more  properly,  his  sovereign  authority  over 
all  creatures,  kingdoms,  and  hearts.  See  Kino.  Thus 
Wisdom  says  (x,  10),  God  showed  hb  kingdom  to  Ja- 
cob, i.  e.  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  him  in 
showing  him  the  mysterious  ladder  by  which  the  an- 
gels ascended  and  descended ;  and  ficclesiasticus  (xlvii, 
13)  says,  God  gave  to  David  the  covenant  assurance,  or 
promise  of  the  kingdom,  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
Still  the  transition  from  this  to  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere  was  so  natural  that  it  was  silently  and  continual- 
ly made,  especially  as  Jehovah  was  perpetually  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  and  sole  legitimate  sovereign  of 
his  people.  Indeed,  the  theocracy  was  the  central  idea 
of  the  Jewish  state  [see  Juuoe],  and  hence  the  first 
announcements  of  the  Gospel  sounded  with  thrilling  ef- 
fect opon  the  ears  of  the  people,  proverbially  impatient 
of  foreign  rule,  and  yet,  at  the  time,  apparently  bound  in 
a  hopeless  vassalage  to  Rome.  It  was  to  the  populace 
like  a  trumpet-caU  to  a  war  for  independence,  or  rather 
like  one  of  the  old  peans  of  deliverance  sting  by  Miriam 
and  Deborah.    See  Theocracy. 

Copious  lists  of  monographs  on  this  subject  may  be 
seen  in  Danz,  Wdrterbu^  s.  v.  Himmel-Reich,  Messias- 
Reich ;  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum^  p.  37 ;  Hase, 
LAen  Jem,  p.  72, 77.    See  Messiah. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL    See  Israel,  Kingdom  of. 

Kingdom  of  Judah.    See  Judah,  Kingdom  of. 

Kingly  Offioe  of  Christ,  one  of  the  three  great 
relations  which  Jesus  sustains  to  his  people,  namely,  as 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  to  which  he  was  solemn- 
ly inaugurated  at  his  baptism  by  John.  See  Anoint- 
ing. It  is  by  virtue  of  this  that  he  became  head  of  the 
Church,  which  is  the  sphere  of  his  realm.  See  Kino- 
i>OM  of  God.  This  is  that  spiritual,  evangelical,  and 
eternal  empire  to  which  he  himself  referred  when  inter- 
rogated before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  reference  to  which 
he  said,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world"  (John  xviii, 
36, 37).  His  empire,  indeed,  extends  to  every  creature, 
for  ^  all  authority  is  committed  into  his  hands,  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  he  is  "  head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church ;"  but  his  kingdom  primarily  imports  the 
(vospel  Church,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  laws,  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  the  object  of  his  care,  and,  being 
surrounded  with  powerful  opposers,  he  is  represented  as 
ruling  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  This  kingdom  is 
not  of  a  worldly  origin  or  nature,  nor  has  it  this  world 
fiir  its  end  or  object  (Rom.  xiv,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  20).  It 
can  neither  be  promoted  nor  defended  by  worldly  power, 
influoice,  or  carnal  weapons,  but  by  bearing  witness  unto 
the  truth,  or  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  (2  Cor.  x,  4, 6).  Its 
establishment  among  men  is  progressive,  but  it  is  des- 
tined at  last  to  fill  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii ;  Rev.  xi,  15). 
Its  real  subjects  are  only  those  who  are  of  the  truth,  and 


hear  Christ's  voice ;  for  none  can  enter  it  but  such  as  are 
bom  from  above  (John  iii,3-5;  Matt,  xviii,  8;  xix,  14; 
Mark  x,  16%  nor  can  any  be  visible  subjects  of  it  but 
such  as  appear  to  be  regenerated  by  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  obedience  (Luke  xvi,  16;  Matt,  xx, 
28-44).  Its  privileges  and  immunities  are  not  of  this 
world,  but  such  as  are  spiritual  and  heavenly ;  they  are 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  things  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Eph.  i,  3).  Over  this  glorious  kingdom  death  has  no 
power;  it  extends  as  well  to  the  future  as  the  present 
world ;  and  though  entered  here  by  renewing  grace  (CoL 
i,  18),  it  is  inherited  in  its  perfection  in  the  world  of  glo- 
ry (Matt,  XXV,  34 ;  1  Cor.  XV,  60 ;  2  Pet.  i,  1 1).  Hypo- 
crites and  false  lurethren  may  indeed  insinuate  them- 
selves into  it  here,  but  they  will  have  no  possible  pkce 
in  it  hereafter  (Matt,  xiii,  41, 47-60;  xxii,  11-14 ;  Luke 
xiii,  2«,  2y ;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi,  27). 
Its  rule  is  one  of  love  (Tholuck,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i, 
103).    See  Christ,  Office  of. 

Kings,  First  and  Second  BOOKS  OF,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  series  of  Hebrew  royal  annals,  the  books  of 
Samuel  forming  the  introductory  series,  and  the  books 
of  Chronicles  being  a  parallel  series.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  first  two  series  alone  form  part  of"  the  Former 
Prophets,"  like  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kuth.  See  Bible. 
In  the  Authorized  English  Version  it  is  added  to  their 
titles:  "commonly  called  the  Third  [and  the  Fourth] 
Book  of  the  Kings."    See  Samuel,  Books  op. 

I.  Number  and  Title,— The  two  books  of  Kings  form- 
ed anciently  but  one  book  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as 
is  afiinned  by  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang,  vi,  25, 
BaoiKutMtv  Tpirri,  Tiraprri,  iv  ivi  Oi/afifitXix  ^f*(^'^)t 
Jerome  {Prolog,  GaL),  Josephus  {Cont.  Apion,  i,  8),  and 
others.  The  present  division,  following  the  Septuagint 
and  Latin  versions,  has  been  common  in  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles since  the  Venetian  editions  of  Bomberg. 

The  old  Jewish  name  was  borrowed,  as  usual,  from  the 
commencing  words  of  the  book  (T1^  '?^^'S«?J).  Gnecized 
as  in  the  above  quotation  from  Eusebius.  The  Septua- 
gint and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  books  of  Sam- 
uel the  first  and  second.  Their  present  title,  D^.^^, 
Bao-tXiuiv,  Reguntj  in  the  opinion  of  H&vemick,  has  re- 
spect more  to  the  formal  than  essential  character  of  the 
composition  {Einleitungj  §  168) ;  yet  under  such  forms 
of  government  as  those  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  royal 
person  and  name  are  intimately  associated  with  all  na- 
tional acts  and  movements,  legal  decisions,  warlike  prep- 
arations, domestic  legislation,  and  foreign  policy.  The 
reign  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  his  nation  during  the  period  of  his  sovereignty.  More 
especially  in  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
realm  the  character  -of  the  monarch  was  an  important 
element  of  narional  histor}',  and,  of  necessity,  it  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  people. 

II.  Independent  Form. — The  question  has  been  raised 
and  minutely  discussed  whether  the  books  of  Kings  (I 
and  2)  constitute  an  entire  work  of  themselves,  or  wheth- 
er they  originally  formed  part  of  a  larger  historical  work 
embracing  the  principal  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  out  of  which  these  several 
books,  as  we  now  have  them,  have  been  formed.  Ewald 
regards  the  books  of  Judges  (with  Ruth),  1  and  2  Sam- 
uel, and  1  and  2  Kings,  as  forming  parts  of  one  whole 
work,  which  he  caUs  "  The  great  book  of  the  Kinps." 
The  grounds  on  which  this  supposition  has  been  built 
are  partly  the  following: 

(1.)  These  books  together  contain  one  unbroken  nar- 
rative, both  in  form  and  matter,  each  portion  being  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  by  the  conjunctive  \  or  the 
contiuuative  (^ty^\  The  book  of  Judges  shows  itself  to 
be  a  separate  work  from  Joshua  by  opening  with  a  nar- 
ration of  events  with  which  that  book  cloaes;  the  work 
then  proceeds  through  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  goes 
on  to  give,  in  Ruth,  the  family  history  and  genealogy 
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of  David,  and  in  Samuel  and  Kings  the  events  which 
transpired  down  to  the  captivity. 

(2.)  The  recurrence  in  Judges  of  the  phrases,  *^  And  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii, 
1 ;  xxi,  25);  **  It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  there 
was  no  king*'  (xix,  1);  and  in  Ruth  (i,  1),  "Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled,"  shows 
that  this  portion  of  the  work  was  written  in  the  times 
when  there  wtre  kings  in  IsraeL  The  writer  therefore 
was  in  a  position  to  pass  under  review  the  whole  period 
of  t)ie  times  of  the  judges,  and  we  find  that  he  estimates 
the  conduct  of  the  people  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer  of  Kings  (Judg.  ii,  11-19;  2  Kings 
xvii,  7-23), 

Again,  in  Judg.  i,  21,  it  is  said  that  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto 
this  day ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  16,  mention  is  made  of 
Araunah  the  JdmsiU  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  writer  intended  these 
facts  to  explain  each  other.  (But  see  Josh,  xv,  63.) 
So  there  is  a  reference  in  Judg.  xx,  27  to  the  removal 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  expression  "  in  those  days"  points,  as  in  xvii,  6,  etc, 
to  remote  times.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  reference  in 
Judg.  xviii,  30  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Hoshea,  in  which  case  that  book  must  have  been  written 
subsequently  to  that  time,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Kings. 

(3.)  The  books  of  Kings  take  up  the  narrative  where 
2  Samuel  breaks  off,  and  proceed  in  the  same  spirit  and 
manner  to  continue  the  history,  with  the  earlier  parts 
of  which  the  writer  gives  proof  of  being  well  acquainted 
(comp.  1  Kings  ii,  11  with  2  Sam.  v,4, 5 ;  so  also  2  Kings 
xvii,  41  with  Judg.  ii,  11-19,  etc;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  with 
Judg.  xiii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  17-20,  xix,  27,  with  Judg.  xiii, 
6 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  21  with  Judg.  vi,  16,  and  xx ;  1  Kings  viii, 

1  with  2  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  v,  7,  9;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12  with 
Ruth  iv,  17 ;  Ruth  i,  1  with  Judg.  xvii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix.  1, 

2  [Bethlehem-Judah]).  Other  links  connecting  the 
books  of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison,  suggested  by  De  Wette,  of  1  Kings  ii,  26 
with  I  Sam.  ii,  35;  1  Kings  ii,  3,  4;  v,  17,  18;  viii,  18, 
19, 25,  with  2  Sam.  vii,  12-16 ;  and  1  Kings  iv,  1-6  with 
2  SauL  viii,  15-18. 

(4.)  Similarity  of  diction  has  been  observed  through- 
out, indicating  identity  of  authorship.  The  phrase 
'^Spirit  of  Jehovah"  occurs  first  in  Judges,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (Judg.  iii,  10 ; 
vi,  84,  etc ;  1  Sam.  x,  6,  etc ;  1  Kings  xxii,  24 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  16,  etc).  So  "  Man  of  God,"  to  designate  a  prophet, 
and  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,"  are  common  to 
them;  and  "till  they  were  ashamed"  to  Judges  and 
Kings  (Judg.  iii,  25;  2  Kings  ii,  17;  viii,  11). 

(5.)  Generally  the  style  of  the  narrative,  ordinarily 
quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great  vigor  and  spirit 
when  stirring  deeds  are  described  (as  in  Judg.  iv,  vii, 
xi,  etc ;  1  Sam.  iv,  xvii,  xxxi,  etc ;  1  Kings  viii,  xviii, 
xix,  etc),  and  the  introduction  of  poetry  or  poetic  style 
in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v,  1  Sam.  ii,  2 
Sam.  i,  17,  etc,  1  Kings  xxii,  17,  etc),  constitute  such 
strong  features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  several  books  form  but  one  work. 

But  these  reasons  are  not  conclusive.  Many  of  the 
resemblances  may  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways,  while 
there  are  important  and  wide  differences. 

(1.)  If  the  arguments  were  sufficient  to  join  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings  together  in  one  work,  for  the  same 
reasons  Joshua  must  be  added  (Josh,  i,  1 ;  xv,  63 ;  xxiii 
and  xxiv;  Judg.  i,  1). 

(2.)  The  writer  of  Kings  might  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  previous  history  of  his  people,  and  even  with 
the  contents  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  without  being  him- 
self the  author  of  those  books. 

(8.)  Such  similarity  of  diction  as  exists  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  use  by  the  Mrriter  of  Kings  of  earlier  docu- 
ments, to  which  also  the  writer  of  Samuel  had  access. 

(4.)  There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  Kings 


as  together  forming  an  entire  and  independent  work, 
such  as  the  similarity  of  style  and  language,  both  vo- 
cabulary and  grammar,  which  pervades  the  two  books, 
but  distinguishes  them  from  others — the  uniform  system 
of  quotation  observed  in  them,  but  not  in  the  books 
which  precede  them  —  the  same  careful  attention  to 
chronology— the  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  and  forms 
of  speech  peculiar  to  them.  A  great  number  of  words 
occur  in  Kings,  which  are  found  in  them  only ;  such  are 
chiefly  names  of  materials  and  utensils,  and  architect- 
ural terms.  Words,  and  unusual  forms  of  words,  occur, 
which  are  only  found  here  and  in  writers  of  the  same 
period,  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  not  in  Samuel  or 
Judges.     See  §  v,  below. 

III.  Contents,  Character,  and  Design, — The  books  of 
Kings  contain  the  brief  annals  of  a  long  period,  from 
the  accession  of  Solomon  till  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  first  chapters  describe  the  reign  of 
Solomon  over  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under 
Rehoboam.  The  history  of  the  rival  states  is  next  nar- 
rated in  parallel  sections  till  the  period  of  Israel's  down- 
fall on  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are  recorded  till 
the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  See  Israel;  Ju- 
dah. For  an  adjustment  of  the  years  of  the  respective 
reigns  in  each  line,  see  Chbokoloot. 

There  are  some  poculiariries  in  this  succinct  history 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  summary,  but  very  sugges- 
tive. It  is  not  a  biography  of  the  sovereigns,  nor  a 
mere  record  of  political  occurrences,  nor  yet  an  ecclesi- 
astical register.  King,  Church,  and  State  are  all  com- 
prised in  their  sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  his- 
tory, a  retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdom  as  exiFting 
under  a  theocratic  government.  The  character  of  the 
sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelity  to  the  religious  obli- 
gations of  his  ofiice,  and  thb  decision  in  reference  to  his 
conduct  is  generally  added  to  the  notice  of  his  accession. 
The  new  king's  religious  character  is  generally  portray- 
ed by  its  similarity  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David, 
of  his  father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  *^who  made 
Israel  to  sin."  Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  noticed  with  a 
similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past  or  prevalent 
apostasy,  especially  as  manifested  in  the  popular  super- 
stitions, whose  shrines  were  on  the  "  high  places."  Po- 
litical or  national  incidents  are  introduced  in  general  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  the  influence  of  religion  on  civic 
prosperity ;  of  showing  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship  over  its  rights  and 
privileges — adherence  to  its  principles  securing  peace 
and  plenty,  disobedience  to  them  bringing  along  with  it 
sudden  and  severe  retribution.  The  books  of  Kings  are 
a  verification  of  the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of 
them  has  kept  thb  steadily  in  \'iew.  He  has  given  a 
brief  history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  various 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the 
government  was  essentially  theocratic :  that  its  spirit,  as 
developed  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was  never  extinct, 
however  modified  or  inactive  it  might  sometimes  appear. 
Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious  costume, 
quite  different  from  the  form  they  would  have  assumed 
either  as  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  narrative.  In  the 
one  case  legislative  eiuictments,  royal  edicts,  popular 
movements,  would  have  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  in 
the  other,  sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  service, 
music,  and  pageantry,  would  have  filled  the  leading  sec- 
tions of  the  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points  adduced 
would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to  the  palace  or 
the  temple,  the  sovereign  or  the  pontiff,  the  court  or  the 
priesthood,  the  throne  or  the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes, 
the  nation  on  its  farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspired  annal- 
ist unites  them  as  essential  to  his  design.  The  agency 
of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised,  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah is  continuaUy  acknowledged.  The  chief  organ  of 
theocratic  infiuenoe  enjoys  peculiar  prominence.     We 
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lefer  to  the  incessant  agency  of  the  prophets,  their  great 
power  and  peculiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the 
compooer  of  the  books  of  Kings.  They  interfered  with 
the  suoceflsioo,  and  their  instrumentality  was  apparent 
in  the  schism.  They  roused  the  people,  and  they  braved 
t  he  sorereign.  The  balance  of  power  was  in  their  hands ; 
the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  be  sometimes  at  their  dis- 
posaL  In  times  of  emergency  they  dispensed  with  usual 
modes  of  procedure,  and  assumed  an  authority  with 
which  no  subject  in  an  ordinary  state  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted, executing  the  law  with  a  summary  promptness 
which  rendered  opposition  impossible,  or  at  least  un- 
availing. They  felt  their  divine  commission,  and  that 
they  were  the  custodians  of  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  At 
the  same  time  they  protected  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  could  we  divest  the  term  of  its  association 
with  unprincipled  turbulence  and  sedition,  we  would, 
like  Winer  {Realwdrterb,  s.  v.  Prophet),  style  them  the 
demagi^ues  of  Israel.  The  divine  prerogative  was  to 
them  a  vested  right,  guarded  with  a  sacred  jealousy 
from  royal  usurpation  or  popular  invasion ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  as  religiously  protected  against 
encroachments,  too  easily  made  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  not  the  saf^^^uard  of  popular  represen- 
tation or  aristocratic  privilege.  The  priesthood  were  in 
many  instances,  though  there  are  some  illustrious  ex- 
oepdona,  merely  the  creatures  of  the  crown,  and  there- 
fore it  became  the  prophetical  office,  to  assert  its  dignity 
and  stand  forth  in  the  majestic  insignia  of  an  embassy 
from  heaven.  The  truth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the 
noethod,  design,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
b  confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

(i.)  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  building  of  the 
Temple — the  palace  of  the  divine  Protector— his  throne 
in  it  being  above  the  mercy-seat  and  between  the  cher- 
ubim (ch.  v-viii).  Care  is  taken  to  reconl  the  miracu- 
knis  phenomenon  of  the  descent  of  the  Shekinah  (viii, 
10).  The  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
house  b  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

(2.)  Reference  b  often  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  with 
its  provisions,  and  allusions  to  the  earlier  hbtory  of  the 
people  frequently  occur  (1  Kings  ii,  8 ;  iii,  14 ;  vi,  11, 12 ; 
viii,58,etc.;  2Kingax,31;  xiv,6;  xvii,  13, 15,87;  xviii, 
4-6 ;  xxi,  1-8).  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic  code  are  found 
more  frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  second  book, 
when  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its  termination,  as 
if  to  account  for  its  decay  and  approaching  fate. 

(8.)  Phrases  expressive  of  divine  interference  are  fre- 
quently introduced  (1  Kings  xi,  31 ;  xii,  15 ;  xiii,  1, 2, 9 ; 
and  XX,  13,  etc). 

(4.)  Prophetic  interposition  b  a  very  prominent  theme 
rf  record.  It  filb  the  vivid  foreground  of  the  hbtorical 
picture.  Nathan  was  occupied  in  the  succession  of  Sol- 
omon (1  Kings  i,  45) ;  Ahijah  was  concerned  in  the  re- 
volt (xi,  29-40).  Shemaiah  dbbandcd  the  troops  which 
Behoboam  had  mustered  (xii,  21 ).  Ahijah  predicted  the 
ruin  of  Jeroboam,  whose  elevation  he  had  promoted  (xiv, 
7).  Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  house  of  Baasha  (xvi, 
1).  The  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  are  marked  by  the 
boM,  rapid,  mysterious  movements  of  Elijah.  Under 
Ahab  occurs  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  (xxii,  8).  The 
actions  and  oracles  of  £lbha  form  the  marvellous  topics 
of  narration  under  several  reigns.  The  agency  of  Isaiah 
b  abo  recognised  (2  Kmgs  xix,  20 ;  xx,  16).  Besides,  1 
Kings  xiii  presenU  another  instance  of  prophetic  opera- 
tion; and  in  xx,35,  the  oracle  of  an  unknown  prophet  is 
also  rehearsed.  Huldah  the  prophetess  was  an  impor- 
tant personage  under  the  government  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii,  14).  Care  b  also  Uken  to  report  the  fulfilment  of 
striking  prophecies,  in  the  usual  phrase,  "according  to 
the  wcml  of  the  Lord"  (1  Kings  xii,  16 ;  xv,  29 ;  xvi,  12 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii,  15-18 ;  ix,  86 ;  xxiv,  2).  So,  too,  the  old 
Syriac  version  prefixes,  "  Here  follows  the  book  of  the 
kings  who  flourished  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in 
tbu  b  abo  exhibited  the  hbtory  of  the  prophets  who 
flonrbhed  during  their  times.'* 
(^)  Theocratic  influence  b  recognised  both  in  the  de- 


position and  succession  of  kings  (1  Kings  xiii,  83;  xv,4, 
6, 29, 30 :  2  Kings  xi,  17,  etc).  Compare,  on  the  whole 
of  thb  view,  Huvemick,  Einltit,  §  168;  Jahn,  IniroducL 
§  46 ;  Gesenius,  Ufber  Jts,  i,  934.  It  b  thus  apparent 
that  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  was 
to  describe  the  hbtory  of  the  kingdoms,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  theocratic  elemenu  This  design 
accounts  for  what  De  Wette  {Einleit,  §  185)  terms  the 
mythical  character  of  these  books. 

As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  anti-Israelitish  spirit 
of  the  work  (Bertholdt,  Einteit,  p.  949),  we  do  not  per- 
ceive it.  Truth  required  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
should  be  described  in  its  real  character.  Idol-worship 
was  connected  with  its  foundation ;  moscholatry  was  a 
state  provbion ;  fidelity  obliged  the  annalbt  to  8tat«  that 
all  its  kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns  ad- 
hered to  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  majority  of  its 
kings  perbhed  in  insurrection,  while  those  of  Judah  in 
general  were  exempted  from  seditious  tumults  and  as- 
sassination. 

IV.  Helation  o/Kwffs  to  Chronicles, — The  more  obvious 
differences  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chroni- 
cles are, 

(1.)  In  respect  of  language,  by  which  the  former  are 
shown  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  latter. 

(2.)  Of  periods  embraced  in  each  work.  The  Chron- 
icles are  much  more  comprehensive  than  Kings,  con- 
taining genealogical  Ibts  from  Adam  downwards,  and  a 
full  account  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  portions  of  the 
Chronicles  synchronbtic  with  Kings  are  1  Chron.xxviii- 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  22.  * 

(3.)  In  the  Kings  greater  prominence  b  given  to  the 
prophetical  office ;  in  Chronicles,  to  the  pri^tly  or  Le- 
viticaL  In  the  books  of  the  Kings  we  have  the  active 
influence  of  Nathan  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  remarkable  lives  of  Ehjah  and  Elbha, 
of  whom  numerous  and  extraordinary  miracles  are  re- 
lated, of  which  scarcely  the  slightest  mention  b  made 
in  Chronicles,  although  in  Kings  about  fourteen  chap- 
ters are  taken  up  with  them.  Besides  these,  other 
prophets  are  mentioned,  and  their  acts  and  sayings  are 
recorded ;  as,  1  Kings  xiii,  the  prophet  who  came  to 
Bethel  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  hb 
predictions;  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii, the  fulfilment  of  them 
in  the  days  of  Josiah ;  1  Kings  xiii,  the  old  prophet  who 
lived  at  Bethel  with  hb  sons.  Ahijah  the  prophet,  abo, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xiv;  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani,  1  Kings  xvi ;  Jonah,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam, 
2  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  and  Isabh  in  relation  to  the  sickness 
of  Hczekbh,  2  Kings  xx.  Of  these  there  b  either  no 
mention,  or  much  slighter  in  Chronicles,  where  the 
priestly  or  Levitical  element  is  more  observable ;  as,  for 
example,  the  full  account,  in  2  Chron.  xxix-xxxi,  of  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah ;  of  the  services 
and  sacri^ces  then  made,  and  of  the  names  of  the  Le- 
vites  who  took  part  in  it,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
courses  and  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  supplies  for 
the  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  sacrifices;  also,  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  Passover  observed  by  com- 
mand of  Josiah,  2  Chrtin.  xxxv,  1-19.  In  thb  way  we 
may  account  not  only  for  the  omission  of  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  propbet4»,  but  also  for  the  less  remarkable 
prominence  given  to  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  great- 
er to  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  and  for  the  frequent  omis- 
sion of  detaib  respecting  the  idobtrous  practices  of  some 
of  the  kings,  as  of  Solomon,  Behoboam,  and  Ahaz ;  and 
the  destruction  of  idobtry  by  Josiah,  showing  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  written  in  times  in  which  the 
people  less  needed  to  be  warned  against  idobtry;  to 
which,  after  the  captivity,  they  had  ceased  to  be  so 
prone  as  before. 

For  further  information  on  the  rebtion  between  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  see  Chronicles,  Books  of. 

V.  Peculiarilies  of  Diction.— I.  The  words  noticed  by 
De  Wette  {EinL  §  185)  as  indicating  their  modem  date 
arc  the  following:  "^FlX  for  PX,  1  Kings  xiv,  2.     (But 
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this  form  is  also  found  in  Judg.  xvii,  2;  Jer.  iv,  30; 
Kzek.  xxxvi,  13,  and  not  once  in  the  bter  books.) 
iniK  for  inSi,  2  Kings  i,  16.  (But  this  form  of  HK  is 
found  in  Lev.  xv,  18,  24 ;  Josh,  xiv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
24;  Isa.  lix,  21;  Jer.  x,  5;  xii,  1;  xix,  10;  xx,  11; 
xxiii,  9:  xxxv,  2;  Ezek.  xiv,  4;  xxvii,  26.)  cil^^  for 
Diaj,  1  Kings  ix,  8.  (But  Jer.  xix,  8;  xlix,  17,  are 
identical  in  phrase  and  orthography.)  "pSKI  for  C^SI, 
2  Kings  xi,  18.  (But  everjnvhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2 
Kings  xi,  6,  etc.,  D'^^'^,  which  is  also  universal  in  Chron- 
icles, an  avowedly  later  book ;  and  here,  as  in  'j"*3'l2C,  1 
Kings  xi,  33,  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  "|  being  a 
clerical  error  for  the  copulative  1 ;  see  Theuius,  /.  c.) 
ni3'^7^>  ^  Kings  XX,  14.  (But  this  word  occurs  in  Lam. 
i,  1,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a  tech- 
nical word  in  1  Kings  xx,  14,  and  therefore  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Ahab.)  •n'S  for  *i^h,  1  Kings  iv,  22.  (But  I'j 
is  used  by  Ezek.  xlv,  14,  and  homer  seems  to  have  been 
then  already  obsolete.)  oWn,  1  Kings  xxi,  8, 11.  (Oc- 
curs in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.)  2^,  2  Kings  xxv,  8. 
(But  as  the  terra  evidently  came  in  vrith  the  Chal- 
dees,  as  seen  in  Kab-shakeh,  Kab-saris,  Rab-mag,  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Chaldee  general  is  no  evidence  of  a 
time  later  than  the  person  to  whom  the  title  is  given.) 
C?d,  1  Kings  viii,  61,  etc  (But  there  b  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  that  this  expression  belongs  to  late  Hebrew. 
It  is  found,  among  other  places,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  8,  a 
passage  against  the  authenticity  of  which  there  u  also 
not  a  shallow  of  proof,  except  upon  the  presumption  that 
prophetic  intimations  and  supernatural  interventions  on 
the  part  of  God  are  impossible.)  b'^Sirn,  2  Kings  xviii, 
7.  (On  what  grounds  this  word  is  adduced  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guess,  since  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Joshua, 
Isaiah,  Samuel,  and  Jeremiah :  see  Gesenius.)  "pn^S* 
2  Kings  xviii,  19.  (Isa.  xxxvi,  4;  Eccles.  ix,  4.) 
r^'^'7'in^,  2  Kings  xWii,  26.  (But  why  should  not  a 
JipfT,  in  Hezekiah's  reign  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  have  called  his  mother-tongue  "  the  Jevt'  lan- 
guage," in  opposition  to  the  A  rarruBan  f  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  give  it  the  name 
if  it  bad  it  not  before,  nor  is  there  a  single  earlier  in- 
stance— Isa.  xix,  18  might  have  furnished  one — of  antf 
name  given  to  the  language  spoken  by  all  the  Israel- 
ites, and  which,  in  later  times,  was  called  Hebrew : 
'£/3pai<Tri,  Prolog.  Ecclus. ;  Luke  xxiii,  38 ;  John  v,  2, 
etc)  ODd^  n«;  *ia'n,  2  Kings  xxv,  6.  (Frequent  in 
Jer.  iv,  12 ;  xxxix,  5,  etc)  Theod.  Parker  adds  MHB 
(see,  too,Theniu8,  JCinL  §  6),  1  Kings  x,  15;  xx,  24;  2 
Kings  xviii,  24,  on  the  presumption,  probably,  of  its  be- 
ing of  Persian  derivation ;  but  the  etymology  and  ori- 
gin of  the  word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  repeatedly 
used  in  Jer.  li,  as  well  as  Isa.  xxx\'i,  9.  With  better 
reason  might  X'^IS  have  been  adduced,  1  Kings  xii,  33. 
The  expression  *l*^|n  *^22?,  in  1  Kings  iv,  24,  is  also  a 
difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  about.  It  is 
doubtful,  as  De  Wette  admits,  whether  the  phrase  nec- 
essarily implies  it«  being  used  by  one  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  because  the  use  varies  in  Numb,  xxxii,  19; 
xxxv,  14;  Josh,  i,  14  sq.;  v,  1;  xii,  1,  7;  xxii,  7;  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  80 ;  Deut.  i,  1,  6,  etc  It  is  also  conceiva- 
ble that  the  phrase  might  be  used  as  a  mere  geograph- 
ical designation  by  those  who  belonged  to  one  of  "  the 
provinces  beyond  the  river*'  subject  to  Babylon ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Judaea  had 
been  such  a  province  for  at  least  23  years,  and  probably 
longer.  We  may  safely  affirm,  therefore,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books  do  not 
uidicate  a  time  after  the  captivity,  or  towards  the  close 
of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the 
age  of  Jeremiah.  It  may  be  added  that  the  marked 
and  systematic  differences  between  the  language  of 
Chronicles  and  that  of  Kings,  taken  with  the  fact  that 


all  attempts  to  prove  the  Chronicles,  in  the  main,  later 
than  Ezra,  have  utterly  failed,  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion.    (See  many  examples  in  Movers,  p.  200  sq.) 

2.  Other  peculiar  or  rare  expressiona  in  these  books 
are  the  proverbial  ones :  ^T'pa  ^"^noo,  found  only  in 
them  and  in  1  Sam.  xxv, 22, 84;  "slept  with  his  fathers." 
"him  that  dieth  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat,"  etc; 
"^5  ^^^  ^^y  ^  Kings  ii,  23,  etc;  also  nj-^p,  1  Kings 
i,  41,  45 ;  elsewhere  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  proper  names,  except  Deut  ii,  86;  rtnt,  i,  9. 
Also  the  followmg  isolated  terms:  D'^'ia^ia,  "fowl,**  iv, 
23 ;  ni^K, "  stalls,"  v,  6 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  25^;  0?  nbrPT,  v, 
13 ;  ix,  15, 21 ;  3?©^, "  a  stone-quarry"  (Gesenius),  vi,  7 ; 
•^36^,  vi,  17;  "jrirb,  19;  D'^rjrB  and  nir)»0,"wUd  cu- 
cumbers," vi,  18 ;  vii,  24 ;  2  Kings  iv,  89 ;  H^pB,  x,  28 ; 
the  names  of  the  months,  D'^SrK,  viii,  2 ;  1),  iis,  vi,  87, 
88 ;  K'ja, "  to  invent,"  xii,  83  -^  Neh.  vi,  8,  In  both  cases 
jomed  with  ail? ;  ^sitp, "  an  idol,"  xv,  13 ;  njs  and 
•T^yan,  followed  by  •^';^HK,"to  destroy,"  xiv,  10;  xvi, 
3 ;  xxi,  21 ;  D'^pan,  ''joints  of  the  armor,"  xxii,  84 ; 
5*^©,  "a  pursuit,"  xviii.  27;  ^HJ,  "to  bend  one's  self," 
xviii,  42;  2  Kings  iv,  34,  35;  t)|d,"to  gird  up,"  xviii, 
46;  1BK,"  a  head-band,"  XX,  38, 4*2;  pgb, "  to  suffice," 
XX,  10 ;  »bn,  uncert,  signif.,  xx,  83 ;  nrs|5Ta  fnsr,  ^  to 
reign,"  xxi,  7;  n^^tl^X, "a  dish,"  2  Kings  ii,  20;  tkt, 
"  to  fold  up,"  ib.  8 ;  *1^'3,  "  a  herdsman,"  iii,  4 ;  Amos  i, 
1 ;  Tj'JOK, "  an  oil-cup,"  iv,  2 ;  bx  TnH, "  to  have  a  calt 
for,"  13;  *in't,  "to  sneeze,"  85;  •jlbp^,  "a  bag,"  42; 
i:"^-!!!,  "a  money-bag,"  v,  23;  niDHP,  "a  camp"  (?), 
vi,8;  nns,  "a  feast,"  23;  O'^nnS,  « descending,"  9 ; 
ap,"a  cab,"  26 ;  D-^si-^  '^nn,«dove'8  dung,"  ib.;  "^aar. 
perhaps  "  a  fly-net,"  viii,  16 ;  O^ft  (in  sense  of  "  self,"  as 
in  Chald.  and  Samar.),  ix,  13 ;  'n^ax, «  a  heap,"  x,  8 ; 
nnplb^,"a  vestry,"  22;  nX';r|^«a  draught-house," 
27;  "<'^S,"Cherethites,"  xi,  4,  19,  and  2  Sam.  xx,  23 
(kethib);  nD^,"a  keeping  off,"xi,6;  *l2*5,"an  ac- 
quaintance," xii,  6;  the  form  ^tl"*,  from  ni^^,"to  shoot," 
xiii,  17;  niawn  -^Da."  hostages,"  xiv,' 14;  2  Chron. 
xxv,  24;  n-'lZ^^nn  n-'a,"  sick-house,"  xv,  5;  2  Chron. 
xx\'i,  21 ;  Va]?, "  before,"  xv,  10 ;  pb^»l*T, "  Damascus," 
xvi,  10  (perhaps  only  a   false  reading);  PBS'^^,  **a 
pavement,"  xvi,  17;  TjO''^  or  '?jD'^^, "a  covered  war,** 
x\n,  18;  KBH,  in  Piel  "to  do  secretly," xvii,  9 ;  H^'^CK, 
with  •^,  16,  only  besides  Deut  vii,  5,  Mic  v,  14 ;  K'JJ, 
I  q.  nnj,  xvii,  21   (kethib);  D'^aHTS'iT,  "Samaritans," 
29;  ')n^n3,"NehustAn,"xviii,4;  n3^k,"apillar,''-16; 
Pia^a    nir?,  "  to  make  peace,"  31 ;   Isa.  xxxvi,  16 ; 
ttJ'^nD, "  that  which  grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix,  29 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  80 ;  ^23    n^^a,  "  treasure-house,"  xx,  13  ; 
Isa.  xxxix,  2 ;  HSUia,  part  of  Jerusalem  so  called,  xxi, 
14;  Zeph.  i,  10;  Neh.  xi,  9;  niVjp,  "signs  of  the  zo- 
diac," xxiii,  6;   *l1*iD,  "a  suburb,"  xxiii,  11;   tS^Sa, 
"ploughmen,"  xxv,  12  (kethib)  ;   KSb  for  nj^,  *'io 
change,"  xxv,  9 ;  ria-^X  for  la-^K,  2  Kings  vi,  18 ;  ni'^a  ^, 
"meat,"l  Kings  xix,  8;   G'^Ji^bK,  "  almug  trees,"  1 
Kings  X,  11,  12;  ^inj,  "to  stretch  one's  self,"  1  Kiti^ 
xviii,  42 ;  2  Kings  iv,  84, 35 ;  "IBK,  a  "  turban"  (**  ashes**), 
1  Kings  xx,38,41;  niw, " floats,"  1  Kings  v, 9;  ^•'X;, 
"chambers,"  1  Kings  vi,  5,  6,  10;    Harp,  "day,'' 'l 
Kings  vii, 46 ;  ■»C3,  "debt,"  2  Kings  iv,  7;  10,  **  heavy.** 
1  Kings  XX,  43;  xxi,  4,  6;  n"1  pa, "  chapiter,"  only  in 
Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah;  ni*itttTa, "anuflrcns," 
only  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah ;  h3'tai3, «  baae," 
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only  in  Kings,  ChTonidet,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezra.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  architectaral  terms  in  1  Kings  vi,  vii, 
lod  the  names  of  foreign  idols  in  2  Kings  xviL  The 
general  character  of  the  language  b  most  distinctly  that 
of  the  time  before  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

VL  Variatioiu  in  the  SeptuaginL — These  are  very  re- 
maikaUe,  and  consist  of  trantpontioMy  omianons,  and 
Rime  considerable  ad^ionSy  of  all  which  Thenios  gives 
some  useful  notices  in  his  Introduction  to  the  book  of 
Kings. 

1.  The  most  important  (ratupaniioru  are  the  history 
of  Sbimei's  death,  1  Kings  ii,  36-46,  which  in  the  SepL 
(Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after  fii;  1,  and  divers  scraps  from  ch. 
iv,  V,  and  ix,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the 
translators.  The  sections  1  Kings  iv,  20-25, 2-6, 26, 21, 
1,  are  strung  together  and  precede  1  Kings  iii,  2-28,  but 
many  of  them  are  repeated  again  in  their  proper  places. 
The  sections  1  Kings  iii,  1,  ix,  16, 17,  are  strung  togeth- 
er, and  placed  between  iv,  34  and  v,  1.  The  section  1 
Kings  Wi,  1-12,  b  placed  after  vii,  51.  Section  viii,  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  ix,  15-22,  is  placed  after 
X,  22.  Section  xi,  43,  xii,  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
and  confused  in  Sept.  xi,  43, 44,  xii,  1-3.  Section  xiv, 
1-21,  b  pliced  in  the  midst  of  the  long  addition  to  Chron. 
xii  mentioned  below.  Section  xxii,  42-50,  b  placed 
after  xvi,  28.  Chap,  xx  and  xxi  are  transposed.  Sec- 
tion 2  Kings  iii,  1-3,  b  placed  after  2  Kings  i,  18. 

2.  The  omissiona  are  few.  Section  1  Kings  vi,  11-14, 
is  entirely  omitted,  and  37,  88  are  only  slightly  alluded 
to  at  the  opening  of  chap,  iiu  The  erroneous  clause  1 
Kings  XV,  6,  is  omitted;  and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa*s 
reign  in  xvi,  8  and  15 ;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omis- 
sions of  no  consequence. 

3.  The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  additiont,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  following.  The  supposed  mention 
of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's  works  in  the  Temple 
in  the  passage  after  1  Kings  ii,  35;  of  a  paved  cause- 
way on  Lebanon,  iii,  46;  of  Solomon  pointing  to  the 
ion  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  before  he  uttered 
the  prayer,  **  The  Lord  said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick 
(brkoess***  etc,  viii,  12, 13  (after  53,  Sept),  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  /3i/3Acov  r^c  t^rki  (^  passage  on  which 
Th^ius  relies  as  proving  that  the  Alexandrian  had  ac- 
cess to  original  documents  now  lust;  the  information 
that  ^  Joram  hb  brother**  perished  with  Tibni,  xvi,  22; 
an  additional  date  **  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Jero- 
boam,'' XV,  8 ;  numerous  verbal  additions,  as  xi,  29,  xvii, 
1,  etc.;  and,  lastly,  the  long  passage  concerning  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  inserted  between  xii,  24  and  25. 
There  are  also  many  glosses  of  the  translator,  explana- 
tory, or  necessary  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  1 
Rings  ii,  35,  viii,  1,  xi,  43,  xvii,  20,  xix,  2,  etc.  Of  the 
above,  from  the  recapitubtory  character  of  the  passage 
after  1  Kings  ii,  35,  containing  in  brief  the  sum  of  the 
thiogs  detailed  in  vii,  21-23,  it  seems  far  more  probable 
thu  KPHNHN  TH£  Al  AH£  b  only  a  corruption  of 
KPINOX  TOT  AIAAM,  there  mentioned.  The  ob- 
Bcore  passage  about  Lebanon  after  iii,  46  seems  no  less 
certainly  to  represent  what  in  the  Hob.  b  ix,  18,  19,  as 
appean  by  the  triple  concturence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon, 
and  iuvaoTivftara,  representing  iFlioT3?D.  The  strange 
mention  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the  trans- 
lator to  give  significance  to  Solomon's  mention  of  the 
boose  which  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness:  not  therefore  under 
the  unveiled  light  of  the  sun ;  and  the  reference  to  ''the 
book  of  song^  can  surely  mean  nothing  ebe  than  to 
pomt  out  that  the  passage  to  which  Solomon  referred 
was  Paa.  xcvii,  2.  Of  the  other  additions,  the  mention 
of  Tibni's  brother  Joram  b  the  one  which  has  most  the 
•exnblance  of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes  the  exbtence 
of  any  other  source  of  history  probable.  See,  too,  1 
Kings  XX,  19;  2  Kings  xv,  25. 

There  remains  only  the  long  passage  about  Jeroboam, 
"rbat  thb  account  b  only  an  apocryphal  version,  made 
«p  of  the  existing  raateriab  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
after  the  manner  of  1  Esdras,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the 


apocryphal  Esther,  the  Targums,  etc,  may  be  inferred 
on  the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  story 
b  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and 
that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  b  only  worked 
in  here  and  there.  Demonstrably,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
account  existed  when  the  Greek  one  was  framed,  and 
was  the  original  one.     The  principal  new  facts  intro- 

!  duced,  the  marriage  of  Jeroboam  to  the  sbter  of  Shi- 
shak's  wife,  and  hb  request  to  be  permitted  to  return,  b 
a  manifest  imitation  of  the  story  of  Hadad.  The  mis- 
placement of  the  story  of  Abijah's  sickness,  and  the  visit 
of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makes  the 
whole  history  outof  keeping— the  disguise  of  the  queen, 

!  the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (which  b  accordingly 
left  out  from  Ahijah's  prophecy,  as  b  the  mention  at  v, 
2  of  hb  having  told  Jeroboam  he  should  be  king),  and 
the  king's  anxiety  about  the  recovery  of  hb  son  and 
heir.  The  embellbhments  of  the  story,  Jeroboam's 
chariots,  the  amplification  of  Ahijah's  address  to  Ano, 
the  request  asked  of  Pharaoh,  the  new  garment  not 
washed  in  water,  are  precisely  such  as  an  embellbber 
would  add,  as  we  may  see  by  the  apocryphal  books  above 
dted.  Then  the  fusing  down  the  three  Hebrew  names, 
H'lns,  n5^i:t,  and  nspPl,  into  one,  Zopipa,  thus  giv- 
ing the  same  name  to  the  mother  of  Jeroboam,  and  to 
the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how  comparatively 
modem  the  story  is,  and  how  completely  of  Greek 
growth.  A  yet  plainer  indication  is  its  confounding 
the  Shemaiah  of  1  Kings  xii,  22  with  Shenoabh  the 
Nehebmite  of  Jer.  xxix,  24,  81,  and  putting  Ahijah's 
prophecy  into  hb  mouth;  for,  beyond  all  question, 
*Ev\ani  (1  Kings  xii)  b  only  another  form  of  AiXufurrt^ 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  24,  Sept).  Then,  again,  the  story  b  self- 
contradictory  ;  for,  if  Jeroboam's  child  Abijam  was  not 
bom  till  a  year  or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  could 
**  any  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  have 
been  found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king?  The 
one  thing  in  the  story  that  b  more  like  trath  than  the 
Hebrew  narrative  b  the  age  given  to  Rehoboam,  six- 
teen years,  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  the  MS. 
which  the  writer  of  thb  romance  had  before  him.  The 
calling  Jeroboam's  mother  yvvrj  iropvri  instead  of  yvvi^ 
Xhp^*  was  probably  accidental. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  Sept.  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  hbtory  contained  in  these  books,  nor 
much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebrew  text  and  arrange- 
ment b  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  its  main  points,  nor 
b  there  the  slightest  cloud  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
history,  or  the  truthfulness  of  the  prophecies  contained 
in  it.  But  these  variations  illustrate  a  characteristic 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  make  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  separate  re- 
ligious tales,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according 
to  their  fancy,  without  any  regard  to  hbtory  or  chro- 
nolog}%  and  in  which  they  exercised  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ingenuity  in  working  up  the  Scripture  materials,  or  in 
inventing  drcumstanoes  calcubted,  as  they  thought,  to 
make  the  main  hbtory  more  probable.  The  story  of 
Zerobbabel's  answer  in  1  Esdras  about  trath,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  hb  mission  by  Darius ;  of  the  (Uscovery  of 
the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests  by  Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the 
Dragon ;  of  Mordecai's  dream  in  the  apocryphal  Esther, 
and  the  paragraph  in  the  Talmud  inserted  to  coimect  1 
Kings  xvi,  34  with  xvii,  1  (Smith's  Sacr,  ^im.  ii,  421), 
are  instances  of  this.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the 
remarkable  rise  of  Jeroboam,  were  not  unlikely  to  exer- 
cise thb  propensity  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  It  b  to 
the  existence  of  such  works  that  the  variations  in  the 
Sept.  account  of  Solomon  and  Jeroboam  may  most  prob- 
ably be  attributed. 

VII.  Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  roust  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  compiler,  in  arran- 
ging hb  materials,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of  the 
documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always  been  careful  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  contradiction.  Thus  the  men- 
tion of  the  staves  of  the  ack  remaining  in  their  place 
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"  unto  this  day"  (I  Kings  viii,  8)  does  not  accord  with 
the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
XXV,  9).  The  mention  of  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of 
the  Lord  left  (1  Kings  xviii,  22 ;  xix,  10)  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  disagreement  with  xx,  13,28,85,  etc,  though 
xviii,  4,  xix,  18  supply,  it  is  true,  a  ready  answer.  In 
1  Kings  xxi,  13  only  Naboth  is  mentioned,  while  in  2 
Kings  ix,  26  hb  sons  are  added.  The  prediction  in  1 
Kings  xix,  15-17  has  no  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  1  Kings  xxii,  88  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  xxi,  19.  The  decUration  in  1  Kings  ix, 
22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  xi,  28.  There  are 
also  some  singular  repetitions,  as  1  Kings  xiv,  21  com- 
pared with  81 ;  2  Kings  ix,  29  with  viii,  25;  xiv,  15, 16, 
with  xiii,  12, 13.  But  it  is  enough  just  to  have  poind- 
ed these  out,  as  no  real  difficulty  can  be  found  in  them. 

VIII.  As  regards  the  gources  of  infomuition^  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  in  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  the 
narrative  of  contemporary  writers  throughout.  It  has 
ahready  been  observed  [see  Chronicles]  that  there  was 
a  regidar  series  of  state  annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the  whole 
time  comprehended  in  the  books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv,  5). 
These  annals  are  constantly  cited  by  name  as  ^*  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  xi,  41) ;  and,  after  Sol- 
omon, ^  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, or  Israel"  (e.  g.  1  Kings  xiv,  29 ;  xv,  7 ;  xvi,  5, 14, 
20 ;  2  Kings  x,34 ;  xxiv,  5,  etc) ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before  him  while  he 
drew  up  his  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
doms are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  constantly  ap- 
pealed to.  (Similar  phraseology  is  used  in  Esther  x,  2, 
vi,  1,  to  denote  the  official  annals  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Public  documents  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  in  Neh. 
xii,23).  But,  in  addition  to  these  national  annals,  there 
were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  separate  works  of  the  several  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which  probably 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  annals  as  the  historical 
parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  bear  to  those  portions  of 
the  annals  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings,  L  e.  were,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  fuller  and  more  copious  accounts 
of  the  current  events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up 
the  more  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in  oth- 
ers perhaps  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of  Uzziah, 
written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  identical  for  sub- 
stance with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  national 
chronicles ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
was  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  prophet  The 
chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (ch.  lii)  is  identical  with  that  in  2  Kings  xxiv, 
XXV.  In  later  times  some  have  supposed  that  a  chap- 
ter in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for  the  national 
chronicles,  and  appears  as  Ezra  L  (Comp.  also  2  Kings 
xvi,  5  with  Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  8  with  Isa.  xiv, 
28-82).  As  an  instance  of  verbal  agreement,  coupled 
with  greater  fulness  in  the  prophetic  account,  see  2 
Kings  XX  compared  with  Isa.  xxxviii,  in  which  latter 
alone  is  Hezekiah^s  writing  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  them 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  follows  (see  Keil's 
Apohg,  Vert,),  For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
•Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sara,  xxi-xxiv  with  1  Kings 
i,  being  probably  extracted  from  Nathan's  book),  which 
seem  to  have  been  collected— at  least  that  portion  of 
them  relating  to  Da\nd — into  one  work  called  *'■  the  Acts 
of  David  the  king"  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  For  the  time  of 
Solomon,  "the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings 
xi,  41),  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Na- 
than the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilon- 
ite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29). 
For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, "  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genealogies" 
(2  Chron.  xii,  15).  For  the  time  of  Abijah, "  the  story 
(©•jn^)  of  the  prophet  Iddo"  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22).    For 


the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,''the  words  of  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Haiiani"  (2  Chron.  xx,34).  For  the  time  of  Uzziah,  *^  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).  For 
the  time  of  Hezekiah, "  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Amoz"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,82).  For  the  time 
of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  as 
the  A. v.,  following  the  Sept.,Vulg.,  Kimchi,  etc,  rightly 
renders  the  passage,  in  accordance  with  ver.  18  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  19),  though  others,  following  the  grammar  too 
servilely,  make  Chozai  a  proper  name,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  artide.  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II,  a 
prophecy  of  "Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
Gath-hepher,"  is  cited  (2  King^  xiv,  25) ;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  books  containing  special  histories 
of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  seeing  that  the  times 
of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such  copiousness 
Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well  have  been  the  author, 
to  judge  from  2  Kings  viii,  4, 5,  as  Elisha  himself  might 
have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly,  too,  the  prophecies 
of  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  in  Asa's  reign  (2  Chron.  xv, 
1),  and  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi,  7)  (unless  this  latter  is 
the  same  as  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  Az- 
ariah in  XV,  8),  and  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Iralah,  in  Ahab's 
reign ;  and  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehosha- 
phat*s;  and  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jchoiada,  in  Jcho- 
ash's;  andOded,inPekah's;  and  Zechariah,  in  Uzziah's 
reign ;  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  oth- 
ers, may  have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
them.  These  works,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  must 
have  been  extant  at  the  time  when  the  books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  as  they  certainly  were  extant  much  later 
when  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  put  together  by 
Ezra.  But  whether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only 
those  duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  embodied 
in  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  seeing 
he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  except  the  acts  of  Sol- 
omon and  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence  that  these  books  were 
unused  by  him,  seeing  that  neither  does  he  quote  by 
name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  as  the  chronicler  does,  though 
he  must,  from  its  recent  date,  have  been  familiar  with 
it,  and  seeing  that  so  many  parts  of  his  narrative  have 
every  appearance  of  being  extracted  from  these  books 
of  the  prophets,  and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not 
likely  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings.  See  1  Kings  xiv,  4,  etc ;  xvi,  1,  etc,  xi ;  2  Kings 
xvii,  etc 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the  Chron- 
icles as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (I 
Chron.  ix,  1;  2  Chron.  xvi,  11;  xxvii,  7;  xxviii,  26; 
xxxii,  32 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8),  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  ii  was  a  separate  collection  containing  the 
joint  histories  of  the  two  kuigdoms ;  by  others,  that  it 
is  our  books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this  description ; 
but  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  so  constantly  cited  in  the  books 
of  Kings;  and  this  last  opinion  seems  to  be  the  best 
founded.    For  in  2  Chron.  xvi,  11,  the  same  book  is  call- 
ed "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which 
in  the  paraUcl  passage,  1  Kings  xv,  23,  is  called  **tbe 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah."     So, 
again,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  7,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  86;  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  26,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xvi,  19 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  32,  comp.  with  2  Kings  xx,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
27,  with  2  Kings  xxiii,  28;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8,  with  2 
Kings  xxiv,  5.    Moreover,  the  book  so  quoted  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  affairs  of  Judah;  and  even  in  the  one 
passage  where  reference  is  made  to  it  as  "  the  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xx,  84),  it  is  for  the  reign 
of  Jeh<Mhaphat  that  it  is  cited.    Obviously,  therefore,  it 
is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhere  described  as  t^e 
Chronicles  of  Israel  and  Judcth,  and  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 
Nor  is  this  an  unreasonable  title  to  give  to  these  chitm- 
icles.     Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  in  some  sense  Hese- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1, 5, 6),  and  all  his  successors,  wei« 
kings  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Judah,  and  therofore  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  chronicles  of 
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Judah  should  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Book  of  j  viii,22;  x,27;  xiii,28;  xir,7;  xvi^G;  xvii,28,34,41 ; 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Even  with  regnrd  to  a  |  xxiii,25.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  no  iiistaiico 
portion  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Kehoboam,  the  chroni-  docs  the  use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to  suf»pose  that  it 
cler  remarks,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  gratulation,  that '  was  penned  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple :  in  sev- 
•*  Kehoboam  reij^ned  over  them"  (2  Chron.  x,  17) ;  he  |  eral  of  the  above  insUnces  the  phrase  necessarily  sup- 
notices  Abijah'a  authority  in  portions  of  the  Israelitish  ,  poses  that  the  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  were 
territory  (2  Chron.  xiii,  IH,  19;  xv,  8,  9);  he  not  un-  still  standing.  If  the  phrase,  then,  is  the  compiler's,  it 
frequently  speaks  of  Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  '  proves  him  to  have  written  before  the  Babylonian  cap- 


is  the  matter  in  hand  (as  2  Chron.  xii,  1 ;  xxi,  4;  xxiii 
2.  etc),  and  even  calls  Jehoshaphat  "king  of  Israel"  (2 
('hron.  xxi,  2),  and  distinguishes  "Israel  and  Judah" 
from  "Ephraim  and  Manasseh"  (xxx,  1);  he  notices 
Hezekiah's  authority  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  (2  Chron. 
xxx,  5),  a>id  Josiah's  destruction  of  idols  throughout  all 
the  bnd  of  Israel  (xxxiv.  6-9),  and  his  Passover  for  all 
Israel  (xxxv,  17, 18),  and  seems  to  parade  the  title  **king 
f^fffraer  in  connection  with  David  and  Solomon  (xxxv, 


tivity ;  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  chronicle  he  was  quoting, 
it  shows  how  exactly  he  transferred  its  contents  »o  his 
own  pages. 

l\.  Author  and  Date — The  authorship  and  age  of 
this  historical  treatise  may  admit  of  several  supposi- 
tions. Whatever  were  the  original  sources,  the  books 
are  evidently  the  composition  of  one  writer.  The  style 
is  generally  uniform  throughout  (Dr. Davidson,  in  IIorve'A 
Introd,,  new  edit.,  ii,  6(>6  sq.).     The  same  forms  of  ex- 


J,  4),  and  the  relation  of  the  Levites  to  "all  Israel"  (ver.  nTPssion  nrp  h-^h  ♦«  .!««,  ^«  ♦».«  o-»>    *i  •  .u 

y.    1    i  .V      /•      -^  •       1    •  1  •  L    t    V    .  pression  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thine,  e.  e.  the 

.1);  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  feel-  «,-i^  ^^^  /i  t-: :..  .^    .    .  ,      .      .    T    .  P 

injf  displayed  in  such  passages  that  the  name, "  the  Book 


of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  should  be  given  to 
the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  The  use  of  this 
term  in  speaking  of  the  "  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  who 
were  carried  away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgression"  (1 
Chron.  ix,  1)  would  be  conclusive  if  the  constniction  of  | 
the  sentence  were  certain.     '^ 


male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv,  10,  etc) ;  the  death  of  a  king  ( 1 
Kings  xi.43,etc) ;  modes  of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings 
xi,  13);  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (I  Kings  viii,  63,  etc. ;  see 
De  Wette,  ICmUit.  §  184,  a  ;  Hiivemick,  tmleif.  §  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  produce  a  uni- 
formity of  style  (Havemick,  /.  c).    See  §  ii,  above. 

But  though  it  is  absurd  to  i  ,nHOIiI^^£^  V^r  n'""-  ''*''"  '^^  *"'*'"'  "'*'^ 
separate  the  words"and  Juiah"fmm  Israel,  as  Bertheau  I  ''''n.XL^Z^  the  foUowmg  arguments : 
does  {Kurzrf.  hlxrg,  Ihn^hX  following  the  Masoretic  '  ,hi  lli!!  i'  /T"  T'^^T  '**"  ^T  *«"  "^ 

panctuationfieeinTThat  i\.e^^Bookof  the  Kings  of  t^atl  '^l^l'l'Z^^'^x^"'  Yl  Tu  '^.'J'^^.i  ^'I'T'  '" 
af^lJud^U,-  is  cited  in  at  least  sLx  other  places  in  Chmn-  I  ^^^  k^pIL^^  T  ti  v  "  ^'  n 't^'  ^L'^'  l^K 
ides,  stm  it  is  possible  that  Israel  and  Judah  might  be  !  r^l'lLrr/n^^^A  ^X  f  '^!  ''''^'  ^*^*''' 

.K^      *      J     *  .    .u  .  .  L  ^      ..L  .-  I  '-'^  >Vette  and  others  have  selected  (see  8  v,  above)  arc 

he  «itecedent  to  the  pronoun  understoo  I  before  ^bsrr.  I  ,ho^n  to  have  been  in  use,  either  by  the  p^phets  who 
It  seems,  however,  m^uch  more  likely  that  the  antece-  |  flourished  before  the  captivity  and  at  its  commence- 
dent  to  n:^^  is  fl^l  b"^  "'rf  ?•  O.i  the  whole,  there-  ,  ment,  or  by  still  earlier  writers;  but  words  and  phrases 
fore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  time  abound  which  were  in  common  use  by  the  writer*  of 
of  the  chronicler  of  a  history,  since  lost,  of  the  two  king-  I  '^^  concluding  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  who  did 
donas,  nor  are  the  books  of  Kings  the  work  so  quoted  by  I  "^t  go  into  captivity,  especially  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
the  chronicler,  seeing  he  often  refers  to  it  for  "the  rest  I  ^P.  *h***  respect  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between 
of  the  acts"  of  Kings,  when  he  has  already  given  all  that  Kings^  and  Chronicles.  Though  neither  work  is  free 
is  contained  in  our  books  of  KingSw  He  refers,  there-  j  ^^^  Chaldaic  forms,  they  are  rare  in  Kings,  but  numer- 
fore,  to  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  |  ous  in  Chronicles.     Their  occurrence  at  all  in  Kings  is 

From  the  above  authentic  source^  then,  was  compUed  '  ^"^^i*:"^^^  accounted  for  from  the  contiguity  of  Judah 
the  historv  in  the  books  under  consideration.  Judffinir  '  **'^7>™'  ""^  ^"^^  ^*»«  frequent  intercourse  with  Assyria 
from  the  facts  that  we  have  in  2  Kings  xvii,  xix,  xx,    '^^'^'*'  camm^rc^  «nH  w«r  invnU-.H 


which  commerce  and  war  involved. 

(2.)  With  the  evidence  which  the  language  affords, 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  contents  agrees.  The  his- 
tory b  carried  down  to  the  captivity  in  detail;  and,  bv 
way  of  supplement,  to  the  reign  of  Evil-merodach,  king 
of  Babylon.  The  closing  verse  implies  that  the  writer 
survived  Jehoiachin,  but  gives  no  hint  whatever  of  the 
termination  of  the  captivity,  which  he  surely  would 


,  have  done  had  he  written  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
even  some  of  the  blemishes  referred  to  under  the  second    ^^'®  ™"-''-  ^ ^^^Z^*""^  ^^f*'^^  conclude  that  the  work  was 


the  history  of  Hezekiah  in  the  ver>'  words  of  Isaiah, 
xxxvi-xxxix ;  that,  as  stated  above,  we  have  several 
pMsages  from  Jeremiah  in  duplicate  in  2  Kings,  and 
the  whole  of  Jer.  lii  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  18,  etc.,  xxv;  that 
«o  Urge  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  repeated  in 
the  hooks  of  Chronicles,  though  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
h«d  the  original  Chronicles  also  before  him,  as  well  as 
from  the  whole  internal  character  of  the  narrative,  and  I  ?y 

even  some  of  the  blemishes  referred  to  under  the  second  ^^^        v^         ;    .  , 

head-we  mav  conclude  with  ceruinty  that  we  have  in  I  ^«°^P^^«!  ^/""^  '»»®  ?nd  of  the  captivity,  but  after  the 
the  books  of  King^  not  only  in  the  main  the  history  |  ^«^<^"^y-^>^th  year  of  it«  contmuancc 
faithfully  preserved  to  us  from  the  ancient  chronicles, !  2*  ^^niet  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Ezra;  but  there 
hut  most  frequently  whole  passages  transferred  verba-  i  *'^  "**  decided  indications  of  his  authorship,  and  the 
lim  into  them.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  we  have  the  I  "aroes  Zif  and  Bui  (1  Kings  vi,  1, 37, 38)  were  not  in  use 
compiler's  own  comments,  or  reflections  thrown  in,  as  at !  ^^^'^  ^\^^  captivity.  The  general  opinion,  however,  that 
2  Kings  xxi,  10-16;  xvii,  10-15;  xiii,  23;  xvii,  7-41,  |  Jeremiah  was  the  author  is  adopted  by  Grotius,  Carp- 
etc  We  connect  the  insertion  of  the  prophecy  in  1  \  ^^'  ^^^  others,  and  is  lately  revindicated  by  Haver- 
Kings  xiii  with  the  fact  that  the  compiler  himself  was  \  "'^^»  as  also  by  Graf  {Ue  libror.  Sam.  et  Rffjum  compofi- 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  can  even  see  1  ^^^'>  P*  ^*  »n-)'  but  is  opposed  by  Keil,  Davidson,  and 
how  the  vfordg  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the  I  others.  In  favor  of  it  are  the  following  strong  argu- 
«ge  oi  the  compiler.     We  can  perhaps  see  his  hand  in    n>e"ts  '- 


the  frequent  repetition,  on  the  review  of  each  reign,  of 
the  remark, "  The  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  the 
people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places"  (1  Kings  xxii,43;  2  Kings  xii, 8;  xiv,  4;  xv,4, 
36;  comp.  1  Kings  iii,3),  and  in  the  re|)eated  observa- 
tion that  such  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  by  which 
the  ark  was  borne,  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,' the  re- 
bellion of  Edoro,  etc,  contuiue  "  unto  this  day,"  though 
it  may  be  perhaps  doubted  in  some  cases  whether  these 


(1.)  The  work  is  attributed  to  Jenroiah  by  ancient 
tradition.  There  is  a  reference  to  Jeremiah  as  the  au- 
thor in  the  Talmud  {Baba  Jiathra,  fol.  15, 1),  and  with 
this  notice  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  agrees. 

(2.)  The  style  and  language  of  Kings  resemble  those 
of  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  both 
works  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  i'nral  Xiyofiipu ; 
and  also  of  words  peculiar  to  each  work,  though  used 
more  than  once     What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 


wwis  were  not  in  the  old  chronicle  (2  Chron.  v,  9).    See  j  ^^^^^  *"*  words  and  forms  of  words  used  in  both  works's 
1  Kujgs  viii, 8;  jx,13  21 ;  x,12;  xii,  19;  2  Kings  ii,22; !  but  in  them  only;  as,  p^lSpS,  a  "cruse"  (1  Kings  xiv, 
v.— G 
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8,  tnd  Jer.  xix,  1,  tO) ;  nSi^,  a  *"  huabandman*'  (2  Kings 
XXV,  12 ;  Jer.  lii,  16 ;  and  C^Sa^,  Jer.  xxxix,  10) ;  nan, 
to  "  hide,"  used  in  Niphal  only  in  Kings  (1  Kings  xxii, 
26;  2  Kings  vii,  12)  and  in  Jeremiah  (xlix,  10);  ^2^,  to 
"  blind,"  used  in  the  sense  of  putting  out  the  eyes  only 
in  2  Kings  xxv,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  7,  and  lii,  1 1,  etc  See 
§  V,  above. 

(8.)  The  habit  of  referring  to  the  Pentateuch,  pointed 
our  as  characteristic  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is  equally  so 
of  Jeremiah ;  and  this  habit  in  both  is  thought  to  l>e 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  discovered  copy  of 
the  law  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  in  which  Jeremiah  took 
great  interest,  traces  of  which  are  discoverable  in  Jer. 
xi,8-6  (Deut.  xxvii,  26);  xxxii,  18-21  (Exod.  xx,  6; 
vi,  6) ;  xxxiv,  14  (Deut.  xv,  12).  The  same  general 
spirit  of  solemnity,  the  same  modes  of  thought  and  il- 
lustration, and  the  same  political  principles,  are  thought 
to  mark  the  two  works. 

(4.)  Some  portions  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah  are  al- 
most identical,  particularly  2  Kings  xxiv,  18-xxv,  and 
Jer.  lii.  The  two  passages  are  so  much  alike,  though 
differing  in  some  respects,  as  to  appear  like  two  narra- 
tions of  the  same  event  by  the  same  person,  in  each  of 
which  some  points  are  rclate<i  with  more  fulness  than  in 
the  other,  for  some  particular  purpose.  Parts  of  this 
narrative  are  also  contained  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  1-10 ;  xl,  7-xli,  10. 

(5.)  The  impression  produced  on  the  reader  is  that 
the  writer  of  Kings  was  not  taken  away  into  captivity 
cither  in  the  days  of  Jehoiachin  or  of  Zedekiah,  as  the 
writer  of  Chronicles  appears  to  have  been ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance agrees  with  the  supposition  that  Jeremiah 
was  the  writer.  We  know  that,  after  being  carried 
away  as  far  as  Ramah  with  the  captives  from  Jerusa- 
lem, he  was  set  free,  and  permitted  to  return  to  bis  own 
land  with  Gcdaliah.  He  was  afterwards  taken  away  to 
Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt,  where  we  obtain  the  hist  certain 
view  of  him.  Besides  this,  many  other  points  of  agree- 
ment, more  or  less  striking,  present  themselves  to  the 
careful  reader— the  book  of  Jeremiah  serving  more  than 
any  other  part  of  Scriptur;:  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
contemporaneous  portions  of  the  Kings,  and  the  events 
recorded  in  Kings  serving  as  a  key  to  many  portions  of 
the  prophet.  In  this  way  a  number  of  undesigned  co- 
incidences appear  between  the  supposed  and  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  following : 
«  Kf  ugs  XXV,  1-3,  comp.  with  Jer.  xxzvlil,  1-9. 
X  Klugs  XXV,  11, 18, 18-«1,  "  Jer.  xxxix,  10-14 :  xl,  1-5. 
S  Kings  xxiv,  18,  "    Jer.  xxvll,  lS-90 ;  xx>ill,  8-fl. 

8  Kings  xxiv,  U,  "    Jer.  xxiv,  1. 

2  Kings  xzl,  xxli,  xxlll,      **    Jer.  vll,  16 ;  xv,  4 ;  xlx,  8. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
history,  although  he  was  so  prominently  active  in  the 
fuur  or  five  last  reigns,  both  in  the  court  and  among 
the  people,  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that 
Jeremiah  was  himself  the  writer.  Had  it  been  the 
work  of  another,  he  must,  as  in  Chronicles,  have  had 
very  distinct  mention. 

(7.)  The  events  singled  out  for  mention  in  the  con- 
cise narrative  are  precisely  those  of  which  Jeremiah 
had  personal  knowledge,  and  in  which  he  took  special 
interest.  The  famine  in  2  Kings  xxv,  8  was  one  which 
had  nearly  cost  Jeremiah  his  life  (Jer.  xxxviii,  9).  The 
capture  of  the  city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah, 
the  judgment  and  punishment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons 
at  KibLah,  are  related  in  2  Kings  xxv,  1-7,  in  almost 
the  identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix,  1-7. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Temple, 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great  men,  the 
deportation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives  and  the  surviv- 
ing inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judiea.  The  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar-adan  did,  both  in  respect 
to  those  selected  for  capital  punishment  and  those  car- 
ried away  captive,  and  those  poor  whom  he  left  in  the 
land,  displayed  by  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxv,  11, 12, 
18-21,  is  fuUy  explained  by  Jer.  xxxix,  10-14,  xl,  1-6. 
where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  was  actually  one  of  the 


captives  who  followed  Nebuzar-adan  as  far  as  Hamah, 
and  was  very  kindly  treated  by  him.     The  careful  enu- 
meration of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Temple  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chaldsans  tallies 
exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  oooceming 
them  (xxvii,  19-22).   The  paragraph  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gedaliah  as  governor  of  the  remnant,  and 
his  murder  by  Ishroael,  and  the  flight  of  the  Jews  into 
Egypt,  ift  merely  an  abridged  account  of  what  Jeremiah 
tells  us  more  fully  (xl-xliii,  7),  and  are  events  in  which 
personally  he  was  deeply  concerned.     The  writer  in 
Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Jews 
or  Chaldees  in  the  hind  of  Judah,  which  exactly  agrees 
with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know 
was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.    In  fact, 
the  date  of  the  writing  and  the  position  of  the  writer 
seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the  termination  of  the  narra- 
tive at  V,  26,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  may  be  added,  though  the  argument  is  of  less  weight, 
that  the  annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii  (with  the  additional 
clause  contained  in  vs.  28-80)  it.  an  evidence  of  a  very 
ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was 
the  author  of  it.    Again,  the  special  mention  of  Seraiah 
the  high-priest,  and  Zephaniah  the  second  priest,  as 
slain  by  Nebuzar-adan  (v,  18),. together  with  throe 
other  priests,  is  very  significant  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Jer.  xxi,  1,  xxix,  25-29,  passages  which  show 
that  Zephaniah  belonged  to  the  faction  which  opposed 
the  prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
false  propheto  (Jer.  xxvi,  7,  8, 11, 16).     Going  back  to 
the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  verse  14  an  enumeration 
of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachin  identical  with 
that  in  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  in  verse  13  a  reference  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  precisely  simihir  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii, 
18-20,  xxviii,  8,  6,  ai.d  in  verse  8,  4,  a  reference  to  the 
idolatries  and  bloodshed  of  Manassch  very  simiUr  to 
those  in  Jer.  ii,  84,  xix,  4-8,  etc.,  a  reference  which  also 
connects  chap,  xxiv  with  xxi,  6, 18-16.     In  verse  2  the 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  reference  to 
the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly  to  Jer.  xxv,  9, 20, 21, 
and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh-necho  in  verse  7  points  to 
verse  19,  and  to  xlvi,  1-12.     Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it 
bnngs  out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  eventa  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah's 
mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  Jere- 
miah is  never  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer  is  frequently 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  with  their  sins  and 
their  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God  (2  Kings  xvii,  IS  aq.; 
xxiv,  2,  3,  etc).     This  leads  to  another  striking  coin- 
cidence between  that  portion  of  the  history  which  be- 
longs to  Jeremiah's  times  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
himself.     De  Wette  speaks  of  the  superficial  character 
of  the  history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  the- 
ory of  Jeremiah's  authorship.    Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  thia  criti- 
cism seems  very  imfounded  as  regards  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
siah, Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.     It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  Jehoiakim'a 
I  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the  narrative  is  much 
more  meagre  than  one  would  have  expected  from  a  con- 
temporary writer  living  on  the  spot.     But  exactly  the 
same  paucity  of  information  is  found  in  those  otherwise 
copious  notices  of  contemporary  events  with  which  Jer- 
emiah's prophecies  are  interspersed.    l«t  any  one  open, 
e.  g.  Townsend's  Arranprmfnt  or  Geueste's   ParaM 
Histories^  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how  remarkably 
little  light  Jeremiah's  narrative  or  prophecies  throw 
upon  the  hitter  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.     The  cause 
of  this  silence  may  be  difficult  to  assign,  but,  whatever  it 
was,  whether  absence  from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the 
mission  described  in  Jer.  xiii,  or  imprisonment,  or  any 
other  impediment,  it  operated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and 
on  the  writer  of  2  Kings  xxiv.     When  it  is  home  in 
mind  that  the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  contemponury 
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writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent 
means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have  great 
weight. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side — 

(1.)  That  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings 
could  hardly  have  been  written  by  Jeremiah,  unless  we 
suppose  him  to  have  written  it  when  he  was  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  old  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  last  four  verses,  relative  to  Jehoiachin,  are 
equally  a  supplement,  whether  added  by  the  author  or 
by  some  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
supposidon  of  Jeremiah  having  survived  till  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiachin*8  captivity,  though  he  would 
have  been  between  eighty  and  ninety.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having 
reached  the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having 
added  these  few  words  to  his  loug-fmished  history  of 
his  nation  (see  Hiivemick,  Ucber  Domidj  p.  14). 

(2.)  That  the  resembhince  of  style  and  diction  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  Jeremiah^s  famil- 
iarity with  the  ancient  records  to  which  the  writer  of 
Kings  had  access,  while  the  similarity  of  2  Kings  xxiv, 
1>18,  etc,  and  Jer.  xxxix,  might  arise  from  the  writer 
of  Kings  using  that  portion  of  Jeremiah^s  work.  The 
identity  of  Jer.  lii  with  the  same  portion  of  Kings  is 
probably  owing  to  its  being  an  altered  extract  from 
Kings,  appended  as  a  supplement  to  Jeremiah  by  some 
later  hand.  Neither  of  the  suppositions,  however,  se- 
nonaly  militates  against  the  general  authorship  of  Jer- 
emiah as  to  the  book  of  Kings.     See  Jeeemiah. 

X.  Place  of  these  Booh  m  the  Ccmon,  and  Reference* 
to  tkem  in  the  New  Teitament, — ^Their  canonical  author- 
ity having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
forward  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which  may 
be  found  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  etc., 
or  in  Bp.Cosin,  or  any  other  modem  work  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  See  Canon.  They  are  reckoned,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  among  the  Prophets,  in  the  three- 
ibW  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  snpposirion  that  they  were  compiled 
by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narratives  of  the  different 
prophets  in  succession.  They  are  frequently  cited  by 
our  Lord  and  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  allusions  to 
Solomon's  glory  (Matt,  vi,  29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba*s 
visit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom  (xii,  42) ;  to  the 
Temple  (Acts  vii,  47, 48) ;  to  the  great  drought  in  the 
days  of  Elijah,  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv,  25, 
26) ;  to  the  cleansing  of  Naaman  the  S>Tian  (ver.  27) ; 
to  the  charge  of  Elisba  to  Gehazi  (2  Kings  iv,  29,  comp. 
with  Luke  x,4) ;  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mark  i,  6,  comp. 
with  2  Kings  i,8);  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and  (iod's 
answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi,d,  4) ;  to  the  raising  of  the  Shu- 
nammite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi,85);  to  the  giving 
and  withholding  of  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer 
f.  James  v,  17, 18 ;  Rev.  xi,  6) ;  to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii,  20)— 
are  all  derived  from  the  books  of  Kings,  and,  with  the 
statement  of  Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  are 
a  striking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  pur))06e  of 
religious  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Israelitish  people  to  which  the  name  of  the  Books 
o/Kinffs  has  been  given,  we  have  (if  we  except  those 
errors  in  numbers  which  are  either  later  additions  to 
the  original  work,  or  accidental  corruptions  of  the  text) 
a  most  important  and  accurate  account  of  that  people 
daring  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  of  their  national 
existence,  delivered  for  the  most  part  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
roost  eminent  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
conciseness  of  the  narrative  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these  books  con- 
vey of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  manners  of  kings  and 
people  during  so  long  a  period  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
inaigbt  they  give  us  into  the  aspect  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, both  natural  and  artificial,  into  the  religious,  mil- 
iiaiy,  and  civil  institutions  of  the  people,  their  arts  and 


manufactures,  the  state  of  education  and  learning  among 
them,  their  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances,  the 
causes  of  their  decadence,  and,  finally,  of  their  ruin,  ii 
most  clear,  interesting,  and  instructive.  In  a  few  brief 
sentences  we  acquire  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  oili- 
er neighboring  nations,  than  had  been  preserved  to  us 
in  all  the  other  remains  of  antiquity  up  to  the  recent 
discoveries  in  bieroglyphical  and  cuneiform  monuments. 
The  synchronisms  with  these,  if  they  create  some  diffi- 
culties, yet  fumbh  the  only  real  basis  for  dates  of  these 
contemporaneous  powers ;  and  if  we  are  content  to  read 
accurate  and  truthful  history',  substantially  with  an  ex- 
act though  intricate  net- work  of  chronology,  then  we 
shall  assuredly  find  it  will  abundantly  repay  the  most 
laborious  study  which  we  can  bestow  upon  it. 

But  it  is  for  theur  deep  religious  teaching,  and  for  the 
insight  which  they  give  us  into  God's  providential  and 
moral  government  of  the  world,  that  these  books  are 
above  all  valuable.  Books  which  describe  the  wisdom 
and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and  yet  record  his  fall ;  which 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  painful  ministry  of  Elijah, 
and  his  translation  into  heaven ;  and  which  tell  us  how 
the  most  magnificent  temple  ever  built  for  God's  glori*, 
and  of  which  he  vouchsafed  to  take  possession  by  a  vis- 
ible symbol  of  his  presence,  was  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  to  desolation  for  the  sins  of  those  who  worshippe<l 
in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  concerning  both  God  and  man 
as  are  the  best  eWdence  of  their  divine  origin,  and  make 
them  the  richest  treasure  to  every  (I^ristian  man. 

XL  Commentaries. — The  followmg  are  the  exegetical 
helps  specially  on  the  two  books  of  Kings,  to  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk:  Ephraem 
Syrus,  Erplanatio  (in  Syriac,  in  his  0pp.  iv,  489) ;  The- 
odore!,  QucBStiones  (in  Greek,  in  his  Opp.  i,  edit.  Halle, 
1769);  Procopius  of  Gaza,  SchoUa  [including  Chron.] 
(from  Theodoret,  edit.  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1620,  4to) ; 
Eucberius  [falsely  attributed  to  him],  Commentarii  (in 
the  Max.  bibL  Vet.  Pair,  vi,  965  sq.) ;  Rashi  [i.  e.  Rab. 
SoL  Jarchi],  Commentarius  [Joshua -Kings]  (trans,  by 
Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1714, 4to) ;  Bafiolas,  U^llO  [Joshua- 
Kings]  (with  Kimchi's  0)mmentaTy,  Seira,  1494,  folio; 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles);  Alscbeich,  r'lX*^^, etc. 
[Joshua- Kings]  (V^'enice,  1601,  foL,  and  later);  Bugen- 
hagen,  A  dnotationes  (BasiL  1526, 8vo) ;  Weller,  Commen- 
tarius (Francof.  1557,  Norib.  1560,  fol.) ;  Borrhaus,  Com- 
mentarius  [Joshua-Kings]  (Basil.  1557,  folio);  Sarcer. 
Commentarius  (Lips.  1559,  8vo^;  Martyr,  Commentarius 
(Tigur.  1666, 1681,  Heidelb.  1699,  foL) ;  Strigel,  Commen- 
tarius [Samuel-Chron.]  (Lips.  1688, 1691, fol.);  Serarius, 
Commentaria  [Joshua -Chron.]  (MogunL  1609,  1617,  2 
vols.  foL);  Leonhardt,  Hypomwmata  [Samuel -Chr6n.] 
(Erfurt,  1608, 1614,  8vo;  Lips.  1610,  4to) ;  De  Mendoza, 
Commentaria  [including  Sam.]  (Lugd.  1622-1631,8  vols, 
fol.);  Sanctius,  Commtntarii  [Sara.-Chron.]  (Antwerp, 
1624,  Lugd.  1625,  foL) ;  Crommius,  JUustrationes  [Ruth- 
Chron.]  (Lovan.1631.4to);  DeXcn^  Commentaria  [in- 
clud.  Sam.]  (Lima?,  lo35,  foL) ;  *Bonfr^re,  Commentaria 
[Sam.-Chron.]  (Tomaci,  1648, 2  vols.foL;  also  with  his 
other  commentaries,  Lugd.  1737);  Caussinus,  Disserla- 
tiones  [  includ.  Sam.]  (Par.  1660,  fol. ;  Colon.  1652,  4to) ; 
♦Schmidt,  A  dnotationes  (Argent.  1697,  4to);  Calmet, 
Commentaire  (Par.  1711,  4to) ;  A  Lapide,  Commentarius 
[Joshua-Kings]  (Antw.  1718,  fol.);  Brcntano  and  Dc- 
reser,  Erkldrung  (F.  a.  M.  1827,  8vo) ;  Tanchur-Jerusa- 
lami,  Commentarius  [includ.  Sara.]  (from  the  Arabic, by 
HaarbrWcker,  Lips.  1H44,  8vo>;  *Kcil,  Commenfar  (l^Ios- 
kau,  1846,  8vo;  tr.  Edinb.  1867,  8vo,  different  from  that 
in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  CommentarA') ;  ♦Thenius,  Er- 
kidrung  (in  the  Kurzffef.  Kreg.  Hdbk.  Lpz.  1849,  8vo'); 
SchlUsser,  Einleitttng  in  die  Pitcher  der  KOmge  (Halle, 
1861, 8vo).  For  monographs  on  particular  passages,  see 
Danz,  Worterbuchj  p.  655.     See  (Jommestary. 

Kiog's  Book  is  the  name  of  a  1x>ok  published  A.D. 
1543,  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII,  entitled  A  mc' 
essary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Mc 
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The  people  calls;l  it  the  Kintft  Booh  in  contradUiinc- 
tion  from  the  work  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
King's  Book,  and  was  called  the  Bithops'  Book,  This  lat- 
ter was  an  exposition  of  the  Aixwitles'  Creetl,  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments,  tlic  Pater  Noster, 
and  the  Ave  Maria:  to  these,  in  the  Kiitgs  Book,  wa.^ 
subjoined  additional  matter  touching  free  will,  good 
works,  justitication,  predestination,  and  purgatory.  A 
comparison,  however,  of  the  two  shows  that  in  the 
Kiwf*  Book  there  is  a  falling  away  from  the  principles 
«>f  the  Reformation.    See  Institution  of  a  Christian 

M  VN. 

King's  Dale   (T^'^n   P*??.   E'ntek  ham-Me'lek, 
Valley  of  the  King;  Sept.  to  vt^iov  ruii'  finm\(iop,  i) 
ii*otX(ic  Tov  fiafftKiioQ\  a  place  incidentally  mentioned  , 
in  two  passages  of  Scripture  only.    When  Abraham  was 
returning  with  the  spoil  of  Sodt>m,  the  king  of  Sodom 
went  out  to  meet  him  "at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which 
M  the  king's  dale*"  ((ien.  xiv,  17);  and  in  the  narrative 
of  the  death  of  Absalom  the  incidental  remark  is  insert- 
ed by  the  hbtorian, "  Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar  which  is  in  the  king's  diile^ 
(2  Sam.  xviii,  18).     The  locality  his  usually  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaph  it  or  Kidro.i,  and 
that  the  well-known  monument,  now  called  the  tomb 
<»f  Absalom,  is  the  pillar  raised  by  that  prince  (IJenja- 
min  of  Tudela,  in  Kttrly  Trar,  in  PtU,  p.  84;  Haumor, 
y^  i/afif.  p.  303;  Barclay,  C«Vy  of  the  Great  King,  p.  92). 
The  style  of  the  monument,  which  is  of  the  later  Roman 
age,  militates  against  this  theory,  unless  we  suppose 
tliat  this  structure  merely  represents  the  older  tradition- 
ary site.     See  Absalom's  Tomb,     The  names  given  to 
the  valley,  Enek^Shavehy^rove  that  a  "  plain"  or  "broad 
valley"  was  meant^  and  not  a  ravine  like  the  Kidron; 
but  this  would  tolerably  well  apply  to  its  broader  part 
at  the  junction  with  that  of  Hinnom.     See  Jehosiia- 
imiat,  Vallky  of.     Others  locate  the  king's  dale  at 
IJiersheba,  others  at  Lebmon  (Relinl,  Palmst,  p.  357), 
others  near  the  Jordan  (Stanley,  y^irwA  Church,  i,  44). 
Hut  if  we  identify  Salem  with  Jenu»ilem,  then  doubt- 
L'ii  the  king's  dale  was  close  to  that  city;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  besides  that  Absalom  should  have  raised 
hU  memorial  pillar  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  (Krafft, 
Dk  Topographic  Jerusalcmi,  p.  88).     Still  others  regard 
the  place  as  that  elsewhere  called  the  "  Valley  of  Reph-  i 
aim,"  and  now  usually  designated  as  the  PI  lin  of  Reph-  ' 
aim.    This  is  on  the  direct  route  from  the  north  to  | 
Hebron ;  a  practicable  road  leads  down  from  it  through  , 
the  wilderness  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  it  is  ' 
so  close  to  Jerusalem  that  Melchisedec,  from  the  heights 
of  Zion,  could  both  see  and  hear  the  joyous  meeting  of  , 
the  princes  of  Sodom  with  the  victorious  band  of  Abra-  | 
ham,  and  the  reclaimed  captives  (comp.  Kurtz,  Iltjxt.  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  i,  218;  Wilson,  Lanls  of  the  Bible,  i,  | 
488 ;  Kalisch,  On  Gen,  xiv,  17).     See  Rkimiaim,  Valley  | 
ok.     The  epithet  "King's,'*  ho.vcver,  seems  rather  to 
favor  a  connection  with  the  "king's  girdcn"  [see  Je- 
iiusALEMJ,  which  lay  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  {2  Kings 
XXV,  4).     See  Sua  veil 

King's  Evil  is  the  name  in  England  of  a  disease 
which  the  people  believed  their  kings  had  the  power  of 
curing  by  touch.  So  strong  was  the  popular  conviction 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  devised  a  special  form 
of  religious  service  to  be  recited  while  the  king  was 
touching  the  diseased  person.     It  is  as  follows: 

"The  first  gospel  was  exactly  the  i»aine  with  that  on 
Ascension  Day.  At  the  touching  of  every  infirm  person, 
Ihe^e  words  were  repented,  'They  shall  lay  their  hands 
on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.'  The  second  go««r>el 
be?iu  lU  the  first  of  8L  John,  and  ended  at  these  words, 
'full  of  grace  nnd  trnth.*  At  putting  the  nnsri'I  (or  gold) 
alwnt  their  necks,  'That  light  was  the  true  llirht  which 
lights  every  man  that  comelh  into  the  world,'  was  re- 
peated, 

Lord  have  mercy  npon  ns. 

Christ  have  -nienry  upon  us. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns. 

Our  Father  which  art  In  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name, 
etc. 

Minuter,  O  Lord,  save  thy  sen'ants. 


Anneer.  Which  put  their  trust  In  thee. 
Minwtfnr,  «end  nnto  them  help  from  above. 
A:uivcer.  And  evermore  mightily  defend  them. 
Minister.  Help  u»,  O  God,  our  Saviour. 
Answer.  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  uunie's  sske  deliver 
ns;  be  merciful  nulo  ns  dinners,  for  thy  name's  sake. 
Minister.  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 
Answer.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

TIIK  OOLLEJJT. 

Almighty  God,  the  eternal  lieulth  of  all  such  as  put  their 
trust  In  thee,  hear  ns,  we  beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of 
these  thy  servants,  for  whom  we  aill  f«>r  thy  mercifal 
help:  that  ihev,  receiving  health,  may  give  thanks  unto 
ihee  In  thy  holy  Church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  peace  of  God,  etc." 

"The  evidence  which  has  sometimes  been  offered  for 
supposed  miraculous  cures  of  the  king's  evil  is  none  at 
all  for  the  miracle,  but  goes  to  prove  that  patients  were 
touched,  and  afterwards  recovered.  Symptoms  of  many 
diseases  abate  spontaneously ;  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  scrofula,  a  strong  excitement  of  mind  is  supposed  by 
medical  men  to  exert  often  a  reaction  in  the  absorbents. 
The  touch  of  a  hanged  man's  hand  has  been  held  in  at 
least  equal  repute  for  scrofula  and  wens,  doubtless  for  a 
like  reason.  If  Jesus  had  laid  his  hands  on  many  sick 
jKirsons,  and  some  of  them  had  recovered  within  a  week, 
how  different  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  case ! 
(See  Paley  on  tentatire  miracles  and  gradual  cures.)  As 
the  reality  of  a  cure  by  the  touch  of  a  royal  hand  cannot 
l>e  believed  without  the  utmost  degree  of  superstitiftn, 
it  is  probable  that  the  service  was  used  as  a  petition  for 
the  cure,  and  that  the  touching  the  part  affected  was  a 
superstitious  act,  followed  by  a  cure  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  action  of  the  mind  was  favorable  to  such  an 
effect.  Thus  the  cure  itself  would  be  explicable  from 
natural  causes." 

ELing'8  Garden.    Sec  Garden. 

King's  House.     See  Pa  lack. 

ELing's  Mother.    See  Qiickn. 

King's  Mowings.    See  3Iowino. 

King's  PooL  See  Poor- 
King's  Primer.     See  Primer. 

King's  Sepulchre.     See  Tomb. 

Kingsbury,  Cyrus,  a  noted  American  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  was  bom  about  1789.  He  commenced 
his  missionary  labors  al)out  1816,  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  faithfully,  quietly,  and  meekly  ser\-ed  his  Master 
in  makhig  known  to  those  committed  to  his  care  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  (Christ,  Kingsbury  died  August, 
1870.  His  mtiuence  among  the  savages  was  great,  and 
few  men  in  any  service  could  be  more  missed.  Amon^ 
the  missionaries  of  this  age,  no  purer  name,  no  lovelier 
character,  has  appeared  than  that  which  belongs  to  Cy- 
rus Kingsburj'. 

Kingsbury, 'William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  London  July  12, 1744,  and  educated  first  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  for  the  ministry  at  the 
educational  institution  for  Congregational  ministers  at 
M  ilc  End.  where  he  graduate<i  in  1 704.  He  was  ordained 
in  17G5,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Southampton,  a  position  which  he  most  successfully  fille<l 
for  forty-five  years.  In  1772,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
duties,  he  established  an  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  men.  In  1787  he  declined  a  |)<»sition  in  Homer- 
ton  College.  In  1795  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  founding  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  the 
first  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  He  died  at  Cav- 
ersham  Feb.  18, 1818.  He  publishea  in  1798  An  Apol- 
ogy for  Village  Preachers,  in  answer  to  an  attack  made 
upon  them.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  "one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  ministerial  character  that  has  graced 
the  Church  of  God  in  modem  times — a  man  of  rare  and 
exalted  worth,  possessed  of  vigor  of  intellect,  sound  crit- 
ical knowledge,  as  well  as  depth  of  piety." — Morison, 
.\fis»ionary  Fathers,     (H.C.W.) 

Kingsley,  Calvin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bora  of  Presbyterian 
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parentige,  at  Aniesville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 
1812.  Hw  early  advantages  were  rather  moderate,  but 
hu  thirst  for  knowledge  made  him  superior  to  circum- 
fHances,  and  he  secured  whatever  he  could  by  night 
5tudy  and  the  careful  improviBment  of  the  intervals  in 
his  working  hours.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  avowed  it  at  once  as  his  purpose  to  enter 
the  ministry.  By  teaching  country'  schools  he  saved 
enough  to  partially  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate 
education,  and  in  1836  entered  Alleghany  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  year  1841,  having 
held  already,  in  his  sophomore  year,  the  appointment  of 
tutor  of  mathematics.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college,  and 
(li^harged  the  duties  of  that  position  for  several  years, 
taking  upon  himself  also  the  work  of  preaching;  he  had 
boen  licensed  to  preach  in  1836.  In  the  year  1843,  when 
Alleghany  College  was  deprived  of  its  assistance  from 
Pennsylvania  by  an  enactment  withdrawing  all  appro-  ] 
))riation  from  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  Kingsley, 
then  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  Church,  was  ap|)ointed 
agent  **  for  the  peculiarly  arduous  and  thankless  task  of 
raising  funds  for  the  endowment  of  his  college."-  About  I 
this  time,  also,  the  future  bishop  first  came  prominently 
before  the  general  public.  He  had  early  entertained 
strong  antislavery  predilections,  and  in  1843  was  led  to 
open  a  public  discussion  with  the  distinguished  prcach- 
ew  Lather  Lee  (q.  v.)  and  Elias  Smith  (q.  v.),  who  had 
formed  the  "  Wealeyan**  organization  through  disaffec- 
tion at  the  position  assumed  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  slaver>'. 
In  these  discussions  Kingsley  proved  himself  m  everv* 
respect  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  antago- 
nists— "men  by  nature  able,  and  by  practice  trained  to 
the  highest  point  of  efTectiveness  by  their  zeal  for  truth, 
and  laborious  study  of  the  whole  ground  of  the  contro- 
versy." From  1844  to  1845  he  was  also  regular  paster 
in  the  city  of  Erie,  where  a  deep  religious  influence  ac- 
companied his  ministrations.  While  here  he  had  a  pub- 
lic discussion  with  a  Universalist  minister,  and  also  pre- 
pared his  lectures  on  Prof.  Bush's  work  on  the  Resvrrtc- 
Hofiy  which  were  published  afterwards  under  the  title 
Kingnley  on  the  Resurrection  (1845,  and  often).  Prefer- 
ring work  in  the  pulpit  to  that  in  the  rostrum,  he  re- 
signed hia  place  at  Alleghany  College  in  1846,  but  the 
trustees  refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  and,  at  the 
most  earnest  entjreaty  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  was  in- 
duced to  continue  his  college  relations,  even  at  a  consid- 
erable pecmiiary  sacrifice.  Besides,  however,  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  chair,  he  continued  to  labor  faith- 
fully as  a  preacher  upon  the  adjacent  circuits  and  sta- 
tions. In  1852  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  his  Con- 
ference to  the  General  Conference,  and  not  only  was  he 
at  the  head  of  his  own  Conference  delegation,  but  while 
in  attendance,  though  a  comparative  stranger,  received, 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  some  forty  votes  for  this  distin- 
guished office.  By  the  next  General  Conference  (1856) 
he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  A  dvocftte, 
successor  of  the  celebrated  late  Dr.  Elliott.  In  this  place 
he  displayed  much  editorial  ability,  and  his  paper  be- 
came a  powerful  influence  in  the  West.  In  1860  he  was 
recognised  by  the  General  Conference  as  the  leader  of 
the  antislavery  movement,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Slavery  Committee,  and  managed  the  discussion  on 
that  subject  with  great  taste.  He  was  at  that  time  re- 
elected editor  of  The  Advocate,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  brought  its  whole  support  to  the  aid  of  the 
government.  In  1864,  the  General  Conference,  then  in 
session  at  Philadelphia,  promoted  him  to  the  high  dis- 
tinction for  which  he  had  been  a  candidate  in  1852,  and 
he  performed  the  duties  of  the  position  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1869,  when  he  took  an  episcopal  tour  around  the 
world,  but  died  on  his  way  horaewani  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
April  6, 1870.  "  As  a  bishop,  he  met  the  highest  expec- 
tation of  the  Church.  In  the  chair  his  decisions  were 
clear  and  exact.  In  making  the  appointments  he  man- 
ifested great  sympathy  for  the  preachers  and  de\*otion 


to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  His  ministrations  were 
able  and  succe^ful,  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  epis- 
copal labor  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  his 
great  ofBce.  As  a  man,  he  was  simple  and  unaffected  in 
his  manners,  genial  and  social  in  his  spirit.  His  intel- 
lect was  strong,  keen,  and  logical.  He  used  a  ready  pen, 
and  his  descriptions  were  clear,  concise,  and  graphic. 
Hb  sermons  were  rich  in  doctrinal  truth,  and  l;y  their 
clear  conception  and  earnest  delivery*  held  the  attention 
of  large  congregations.  His  executive  power  was  of  a 
superior  order,  and  each  successive  year  his  talents  were 
unfolding"  {Omference  Minutes^  1870,  p.  294).  The  Kcv. 
Dr.  Kobert  AUyn,  in  his  Personal  RecoUerfums  of  F.igh- 
op  Kingslty  {Central  Christian  Advocate,  June  1, 1870), 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  genial.  charitaMe,  honest,  ear- 
nest, shrewd  and  far-seeing,  patient,  careful,  logical,  and 
bold  in  defense  and  in  attack.  His  square  form,  solid 
lips,  and  broad  shoulders  were  an  indication  of  the  wres- 
tler, and  his  keen,qiuck  eye  was  that  of  a  master  offence. 
While  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  workers,  he 
hatl  just  enough  of  the  phlegmatic  about  his  tempera- 
ment to  make  him  the  pluckiest  of  fighters.  He  always 
looked  at  a  pointy  and  not  at  half  of  the  horizon,  as  many 
do  when  they  preach  or  write.  His  eagle  eye  would  see 
the  mark,  no  matter  how  far  away,  and  his  steady  hand 
could  point  the  spear  to  hit  it  exactly.  In  his  sermoniz- 
ing there  was  no  attempt  at  profundity,  or  speculation,  or 
rhetorical  ornamentation, or  even  logical  force;  yet  it  had 
all  these  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  account.  It  was  em- 
phatically as  the  rain  that  cometh  down  from  heaven — 
falling  because  the  clouds  are  too  full  to  hold  it  longer, 
and  never  caring  on  what  place  it  may  descend, or  what 
it  shall  refresh.  His  thoughts  were  always  clear,  and  his 
words  exact  and  oflen  picturesque.  He  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  applause  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke, 
and  was  so  natural — commonly  not  graceful  in  all  his 
manner,  that  a  careless  obsen'er  would  be  sure  to  be  de- 
ceived into  thinking  him  of  less  weight  than  he  really 
had.  Every  word  he  chose  was  a  word  to  help  convey 
his  meaning,  and  he  never  added  another  for  show; 
hence  a  few,  who  looked  for  sound  rather  than  sense, 
might  undervalue  his  preaching ;  but  let  a  congregation 
hear  him  often,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  flash  of 
his  eye  and  the  movement  of  his  face  as  his  thoughts 
came  leaping  from  his  heart,  and  as  he  attempted  to 
clothe  them  in  words,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  be  fas- 
cinated. He  had  a  magnetic  power  to  keep  people 
awake  and  to  instruct  them,  and  to  attach  men  to  him 
which  not  many  possess.  Said  he  once,  *  I  cam;ot  soar 
on  the  wings  of  fancy,  I  can  only  instruct  and  convince.'  " 
"  In  a  word,"  says  Dr.  Wiley, "  his  whole  character  was 
well  rounded  and  symmetrical  as  his  mind  was  rigorous- 
ly logical,  and  his  frame  robust,  compact,  and  well  knit 
together.  He  filled  with  ability  all  places  to  which  the 
Church  called  him,  as  pastor,  educator,  editor,  and  bish- 
op." Bishop  Kingsley  left  in  MS.  form  a  series  of  lec- 
tures he  delivered  while  professor  at  Meadville,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Orthodox  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  soon  be  brought  out  in  book  form.  They  cer- 
tainly would  prove  a  great  addition  to  our  literature  on 
those  subjects.  Since  his  decease  his  letters  of  travel 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  Round  the  WorUl 
(Cincinnati,  1870,  2  vols.  12mo),  prefaced  by  a  memoir 
ofthebbhop.     (J.H.W.) 

Kingsley,  James  Luce,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  American  educators,  bom  in 
Scotland,  Conn..  Aug.  28, 1778,  was  a  lineal  descc  ndant  of 
John  Kingsley,  one  of  the  seven  men  who  in  1C36  con- 
stituted the  first  Church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  en- 
teral Williams  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  was  transferred  to  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  in  1799.  After  teaching  in  Wind- 
ham and  Wethersfield  for  two  years  Mr.  Kingsley  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Yale  College  in  1801,  and  in  1805  was 
promoted  to  the  professorship  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages  and  of  ecclesiastical  hbtorj%  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  hb  death  in  1852.     His  studies 
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were  chiefly  in  language  and  history,  but  he  was  well 
vened  iu  mathematics,  theology,  metaphysics,  political 
science,  and  general  literature.  The  study  of  the  clas- 
sics had  disciplined  his  Judgment  and  refined  his  taste, 
so  that  his  vrritings  were  clear,  finished,  and  forcible  to 
the  highest  degree.  As  a  writer  of  English,  Dr.  Dwight 
caUedhim  the  American  Addison;  in  Latin,  Prof.Thach- 
er  says  that  **  Cicero  was  his  model,  and  he  was  certainly 
a  successful  imitator  of  his  style — surprisingly  successful, 
when  we  consider  how  he  was  dependent  on  himself  for 
instruction."  Prof.  Kingsley  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
markably modest  and  retiring,  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  true  greatness.  He  very  rarely  made  a  pub- 
lic address,  although  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task; 
and  the  editions  of  classical  authors  which  he  publii«hed 
as  text-books,  together  with  the  numerous  articles  which 
he  contributed  to  quarterly  and  monthly  periodicals, 
were  commonly  anonymous.  His  Latin  compositions 
were  numerous,  but  rarely  published.  The  congratula- 
tory address  which  he  gave  at  the  inauguration  of  pres- 
ident Diy  in  1817,  and  a  similar  address  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  president  Woolsey  in  1846,  have  not  even  been 
found  among  his  papers.  The  memorandum  of  one  of 
his  associates  attributes  to  him  six  such  monumental 
tributes,  viz.  president  Dwight,  1817 ;  colonel  David 
Humphreys,  1818 ;  professor  Alexander  M.  Fbher,  1822 ; 
professor  M.  R  Dutton,  1825;  tutor  Amos  Pettingill, 
1832;  and  Osgood  Johnson,  1837.  The  most  elaborate 
of  his  writings  was  the  address  delivered  on  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New  Haven 
in  1838.  It  remains  a  model  of  thorough  investigation 
and  judicious  combination.  The  letters  of  Prof.  Kings- 
ley  have  been  very  much  admired.  With  president 
Sparks,  Edward.  Everett,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
other  literary  gentlemen,  he  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence, but  more  particularly  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  In 
the  A  merican  Quarierhf  Register  for  April,  1835,  and  Au- 
gust, 1836,  will  be  found  his  sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale 
College,  which  was  also  printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet 
(46  pages  8vo).  This  is  regarded  as  a  chief  authority 
in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  this  celebrated  college. 
The  productions  of  Prof.  Kingsley  found  a  large  place 
in  the  leading  American  periodicals;  he  ranked  espe- 
cially prominent  among  the  contributors  to  the  New 
Knglandery  the  Christian  Spectator,  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itoryj  and  the  North  A  merican  Review.  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  works,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl  and  Am.  A  uth. 
vol  ii,  s.  V.  See  also  Thacher  (Thomas  A.),  Commemora- 
tire  Discourse  on  Prof.  Kingsley  (Oct.,  1852). 

Kingsley,  Phineas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
horn  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  March  12,  1788,  educated  in  the 
classics  by  his  uncle,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Oolite,  was 
licensed  to  preach  about  1818,  and  ordained  at  Highgate, 
Vt^  Oct.  12, 1819,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He 
was  next  settled  for  seven  years  at  Underbill,  Vu,  and 
for  the  five  years  following  at  Sheldon,  Vt  In  1847  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  and  continued  preaching  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  July  6,  1863.  **  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  minbterial  brethren,  not  for  showy  tal- 
ents, but  for  substantial  worth  and  fidelity.**— Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867. 

Kinssmill,  Andrew,  an  English  divine,  bom  at 
Sidraonton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1538,  was  educated  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to  a 
iellowsbip  of  All  2;^uls  in  1558.  In  the  year  1563  there 
irere  only  three  preachers  in  the  university,  of  whom 
KingamiU  was  one;  but  after  some  time,  when  con- 
formity was  pressed,  he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom 
and  went  to  Geneva,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
moved  to  Lausanne,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1570,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  "•  leaving  behind  him,"  says  Neale 
{Hitt.  of  the  Puritans,  i,  1 16  sq.),  "  an  excellent  pattern 
of  piety,  devotion,  and  aU  manner  of  virtue."  He  was 
an  admired  preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  superior  attain- 
ments. His  memory  was  most  remarkable,  for  it  is  said 
that  he  could  readily  rehearse,  iu  the  Greek  language, 


all  St,  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiana,  and 
other  portions  of  holy  Scripture,  memoriter.  His  works 
are:  1.  View  of  Man's  Estate  (1674,8vo) :— 2.  Godly  Ad- 
vice touching  Marriage  (1580,  8vo):— 3.  Treatise  for 
such  as  are  troubled  in  Mind  or  affiided  in  Body : — 4. 
godly  Exhortation  to  bear  patiently  all  Affiictions  for  the 
Gospel: — 5.  Conference  between  a  learned  Christian  and 
an  evicted  Conscience,     (E.  de  P.) 

Kinkaid,  Samuel  Porterfibld.  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  May  24,  1827,  in  Donegal,  Butler 
County,  Pa.;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1857 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  Westem  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany, 
Pa.;  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  during  his 
senior  year  at  the  seminary  preached  at  Academia  and 
Rockland,  Pa.  There  his  labors  were  so  abundantly  suc- 
cessful that  immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  was  or- 
dained and  installed  over  the  united  churches  of  Acade- 
mia, Rockland,  and  Richland.  In  addition  to  his  pasto- 
ral duties,  he  taught  the  academy  at  Freedom,  Venango 
County,  Pa.  He  died  March  24, 1866.  Kinkaid  was 
marked  for  his  great  earnestness  and  diligence,  as  well 
as  for  his  ardent  piety  and  ability  to  present  tmth  with 
directness  and  searching  power. — Wilson,  Presb,  HitL 
Almanac,  1867. 

Kinkead,  James,  a  Presbirterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  July  6, 1807,  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833,  and  ordained  in  1840.  His  ministerial  life  was 
passed  entirely  in  St.  Francois  and  Washington  counties. 
Mo.  During  the  civil  war  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
favor  the  Union  cause,  and  thus  became  obnoxious  to 
the  rebels,  by  whom  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  and  cm- 
elly  murdered  on  the  night  of  Sept  26, 1863.  Destitute 
of  thorough  educational  training,  he  yet  excelled  in 
quickness  of  perception,  power  of  reasoning,  and  good 
Judgment.  Not  sectarian  in  views  of  doctrine  and 
Church  govemment,  he  was  always  tenaciously  firm  in 
the  support  of  tmth,  and  watchful  against  sophistry. — 
Presb.  llisL  A  Imanac,  1865.     (H.  C.  W.) 

Kinnenley,  Ebexezbr,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  an 
eminent  scientist,  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  m 
1711.  In  1714  he  was  bronght  to  America.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  Lower  Dublin,  near  PhiUdelphia,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  supervision  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1743.  In 
1746  his  attention  was  directed  to  scientific  pursuits  and 
discoveries.  Afterwards  he  became  associated  with  Dr. 
Franklin  in  some  of  his  most  splendid  discoveries,  and 
delivered  scientific  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Newport,  In  1758  he  was  chosen  chief 
master  of  the  English  school  in  connection  with  the 
academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1755  was  unanimously 
elected  professor  of  the  English  language  and  of  oratory 
in  the  college.  Successful  in  this  department,  he  was 
honored,  in  1757,  by  the  trustees  with  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  in  1768  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  then  com- 
posed of  the  most  leamed  and  scientific  men  in  the  city. 
In  1772  he  resigned  the  professorship,  and  visited  tbs 
island  of  Barbadoes  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 
He  afterwards  retumed  to  America,  and  died  July  4, 
1778.  Mr.  Kinnersley  was  of  dignified  personal  appear- 
ance, and  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  public  speaking.  He 
acquired  his  chief  renown  not  in  the  ministry,  but  in  his 
scientific  pursuits  and  experiments.~See  Sprague,  An- 
nals  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  vi,  45.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Klnnim.    See  Lice;  Talmih). 

Kinaman.  Of  the  four  Hebrew  words  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  three,  "ixd  (Numb,  xxvii,  11 ;  **  kins- 
woman,''  Lev.  xviii,  12, 13 ;  elsewhere  ** kin," etc;  and  so 
n^K'^,  "kinswomen,"  Lev.  xviii,  17),  3?^io  (literally  ac* 
qnaintance,  Ruth  ii,  1),  and  Si"']?  (Psa.'xxxviii,  12  [  11] ; 
Job  xix,  1 4,  A.V. "  kinsfolk,"  literally  near,  as  often),  indi- 
cate simple  relationship.    The  remaining  one,  ^Kft,  along 
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with  thit,  impUes  certain  obligations  arising  out  of  that 
relationship.  The  term  hlki,  goil\  is  derived  by  the 
kxicogn^hen  from  the  verb  bxi,  to  redeem.  That  the 
two  are  cloaely  connected  is  certain,  but  whether  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  derived  from  that  of  the  noun, 
or  the  oonvow,  may  be  made  matter  of  question.  The 
coDptriaon  of  the  cognate  dialects  leads  to  the  conclu- 
noQ  that  the  primary  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  both  is 
that  of  comiaff  to  the  help  or  rescue  of  one,  hence  gwing 
protection,  redetmimg,  aveaging.  In  this  case  the  ixi  of 
the  O.T.  would,  in  fundamental  concept,  answer  pretty 
nearly  to  the  xcLpcucKiiTOQ  or  paraclete  of  the  N.  T.  The 
goSl  among  the  Hebrews  was  the  nearest  male  blood 
relatioa  alive.  To  him,  as  such,  three  rights  specially 
belooged,  and  on  him  corresponding  duties  devolved  to- 
wards his  next  of  kin.     See  Kindued. 

1.  When  an  Israelite  through  poverty  sold  his  inher- 
itance and  was  unable  to  redeem  it,  it  devolved  upon  one 
of  his  kin  to  purchase  it  (Lev.  xxv,  25-28 ;  Ruth  iii ;  iv). 
So  also,  when  an  Israelite  had  through  proverty  sold 
himself  into  slavery,  it  devolved  upon  the  next  of  kin, 
ai  his  goel,  to  ransom  him  in  the  jubilee  year  (Lev. 
XXV,  47  sq.).  See  Jubilkb,  Year  op.  In  allusion  to 
this,  God  is  frequently  represented  as  the  go^t  of  hb 
people,  both  as  he  redeems  them  from  temporal  bondage 
(Exod.vi,6;  Isa.xliii,l;  xlviii,20;  Jer.  1, 84,  etc)  and 
ftm  the  bondage  of  sin  and  evil  (Isa.  xli,  14 ;  xliv,  6, 22 ; 
xlix,  7 ;  Pta.  dii,  4 ;  Job  xix,  26,  etc).  In  some  of  these 
passages  there  is  an  obvious  Messianic  reference,  to 
which  the  fact  that  our  redemption  from  sin  has  been 
fffected  by  one  who  has  become  near  of  kin  to  us  by  a»- 
suming  our  nature  gives  special  force  (comp.  Heb.  ii,  14). 
SeeReDBEXER. 

2.  When  an  Israelite  who  had  wronged  any  one  sought 
to  make  restitution,  but  found  that  the  party  he  had 
wronged  was  dead  without  leaving  a  son,  it  fell  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  injured  party,  as  his  go^l,  to  represent 
him  and  receive  the  reparation  (Numb,  v,  6  sq.).  The 
law  provided  that  in  case  of  his  having  no  one  suffi- 
denUy  near  of  kin  to  act  for  him  in  this  way,  the  prop- 
erty restored  should  go  to  the  priest,  as  representing  Je- 
hovah, the  King  of  Israel — a  provision  which  the  Jews 
say  indicates  that  the  law  has  reference  to  strangers,  as 
"  no  Israelite  could  be  without  a  redeemer,  for  if  any  one 
of  his  tribe  was  left  he  would  be  his  heir"  (Maimon.  in 
Baha  KoMw,  ix,  11).    See  Gobl. 

3  The  most  striking  office  of  the  go6l  was  that  of 
acting  as  the  avenger  of  blood  in  case  of  the  murder  of 
his  next  of  kin ;  hence  the  phrase  D^H  bfiGi,  the  blood- 
avenger.    In  the  heart  of  man  there  seems  to  be  a  deep- 
rooted  feelmg  that  whet«  human  hfe  has  been  destroyed 
by  violence  the  offence  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  life 
<»f  the  murderer;  hence,  in  all  nations  where  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  not  administered  by  a  general  execu- 
tive acting  under  the  guidance  of  law,  the  rule  obtains 
that  where  murder  has  been  committed  the  right  and 
duty  of  retaliation  devolves  on  the  kindred  of  the  mur- 
dered person.    Among  the  Shemitic  tribes  this  took  the 
form  of  a  personal  obligation  resting  on  the  nearest  of 
kin— a  custom  which  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs 
(Nlebtthr,  De*.  d\i  rabie,  ch.  7).    This  deep-rooted  feel- 
ing and  establbbed  usage  the  Mosaic  legi^Jation  sought 
to  place  under  such  regtilations  as  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  excesses  and  disorders  to  which  personal  retaliation 
i^  apt  to  lead,  without  attempting  to  preclude  the  indul- 
gence of  it.    (Mohammed  also  sought  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice onder  restraint  without  forbidding  it  [see  Koratiy 
ii,  ITS^ ;  xvii,  33].)     Certain  cities  of  refuge  were  pro- 
'  vided,to  which  the  manslayer  might  endeavor  to  escape. 
If  the  go^l  overtook  him  before  he  reached  any  of  these 
cities,  he  might  put  him  to  death ;  but  if  the  fugitive 
BQCceeded  in  gaining  the  asylum,  he  was  safe  until  at 
least  an  investigation  had  been  instituted  as  to  the  cir- 
^^umatances  of  the  murder.     If  on  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  party  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  the 
l*w  delivered  him  up  to  the  go€l,  to  be  put  to  death  by 


him  in  any  way  he  pleased ;  but  if  the  miurder  was  acci- 
dental, the  mansbyer  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  asylum  he  had  reached.  See  City  ok  Refuge.  Ho 
was  safe,  however,  only  within  its  precincts,  for  if  the 
go^l  found  him  beyond  these  he  was  at  liberty  to  kill 
him.  Among  some  of  the  Oriental  nations  the  right  of 
bkxxl-revenge  might  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  a 
sura  of  money,  but  this  practice,  which  obviously  gave 
to  the  rich  an  undue  advantage  over  the  poor  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  the  law  of  Moses  absolutely  prohibits  (Numb. 
XXXV,  81 ).    See  Blooivrevekge. 

From  the  narrative  in  Ruth  iii  and  iv  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  among  the  duties  of  the  go<!l  was  that  of 
marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased  kinsman,  so  as  to 
raise  up  seed  to  the  deceased,  thus  identifj-ing  the  office 
of  the  go^l  with  that  of  the  levir,  as  provided  for  in  Deut. 
XXV,  5-10.  See  Marriage.  But  the  levirate  law  ex- 
pressly limits  the  obligation  to  a  brother,  and,  according 
to  the  Jewish  commentators,  to  a  full  brother  by  the  fa- 
therms  side  (Mairaonides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Ler.  Rabbin, 
p.  872),  and  in  this  relation  neither  Boaz  nor  the  other 
kinsman  stood  to  Elimelech  or  his  sons.  It  is  further 
evident  that  the  question  was  one  of  right  rather  than 
one  of  duty,  and  that  the  kinsman  who  waived  his  right 
incurred  no  disgrace  thereby,  such  as  one  who  declined 
to  fulfil  the  levirate  law  incurred.  The  nearest  kinsman 
had  the  right  to  redeem  the  land,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  land  probably  involved  the  marrying  of  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  owner,  according  to  usage  and  custom ; 
but  the  law  did  not  enjoin  this,  nor  did  the  go^l  who 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  his  right  come  under  any 
penalty  or  ban.  The  case  of  the  go^l  and  that  of  the 
levir  would  thus  be  the  converse  of  each  other:  the 
go«l  had  a  right  to  purchase  the  land,  but  in  so  doing 
came  under  an  obligation  from  custom  to  marry  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  owner;  the  levir  was  bound  to 
marry  the  widow  of  his  deceaseil  brother,  which  in- 
volved, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  redemption  of  his 
property  if  he  had  sold  it  (see  Sclden,  I>e  Success,  m 
bon,  dffunct,  c  15;  Benary,  De  Uebraorum  J^eviratu^  p. 
19  sq. ;  Bertheau,  ExegeL  Hdb.  zum  >1 .  T.  pt,  vi,  p.  249 ; 
Michaelis,  On  the  Laws  ofMoseSf  ii,  129  sq.)  See  Levi- 
rate Law. 

Kipling,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  York- 
shire about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  educar 
ted  at  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  1768,  and  became  D.D.  in  1784.  Hi*  first 
prominent  position  was  that  of  deputy  regius  professor 
of  divinity  under  bishop  Watson,  and  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough.  In  1792  Kip- 
ling preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  which  were  not  pub- 
lished. In  1793  he  brought  out  at  the  university  press 
a  very  handsome  edition  of  the  famous  "  Codex  Bezs** 
of  the  N.  T.,  with  fac-simile  types  {Codex  Btzce^  Quad- 
ratit  literiSf  Graco-Latinis^  2  vols,  folio),  which  was  im- 
mediately assailed  with  a  vimlence  amounting  to  per- 
sonal hostility  by  the  party  which  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  once  notorious  Frend,  who  was  banished 
the  university  for  Unitarianism,  and  in  whose  ca^e  Kip- 
ling had  come  forward  as  promoter,  or  public  prosecutor. 
Dr.  Edwards,  the  leader  of  the  party,  charged  him  with 
ignorance  and  want  of  fidelity.  But,  though  hb  prole- 
gomena do  not  manifest  much  accurate  scholarship,  and 
he  commits  the  serious  error  of  printing  the  corrections 
instead  of  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  which  he  rel- 
egated to  the  notes  at  the  end,  Tregelles  {Introd,  to  Text, 
Crit,  ofN,  Test,)  allows  that  he  *•  appears  to  have  used 
scrupulous  exactitude  in  performing  his  task  efficiently 
according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
selfl"  Kipling  also  published  The  A  rticUs  of  the  Church 
of  /'England  proved  not  to  be  Calvinistical  (1802,  8vo), 
written  in  answer  t4>  Overton's  True  Churchman  ascer- 
tained. He  died  in  1822.  See  Kirto,  Cyclop.  Bib,  Lit. 
s.  V. ;  Allibone,  fJict,  EngL  oiui  A  mer.  A  uthors^  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen.  xxvii,  766. 


Kippah.    See  Palm. 
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Kippis,  Andrew,  D.D.,  F.R.S^  F.A.S.,  aii  eminent 
English  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in 
1725.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  in  1740  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Boston,  Lincolnsliire.  In  1750  he  removed  to  Dor- 
king, and  in  1753  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Unitarian  tendency  at  IMnce's  Street, 
Westminster,  with  which  society  he  continued  connect- 
ctl  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795.  The  duties 
arising  out  of  this  cinnection,  however,  did  not  preclude 
Dr.  Kippis  from  seeking  other  means  of  public  useful- 
ness. In  1763  he  became  a  tutor  in  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  dissenting  ministers  in  London,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  academy  at  Northampton 
had  been  conducted.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  Monthly  Jicinew  and  the  Gentlemaris 
Afoffozinf  at  a  time  when  these  were  considered  the 
leading  periodicals  of  England.  There  arc  several  pam- 
phlets of  his  on  the  claims  of  the  dissenters,  and  on  other 
topics  of  temporary  interest;  but  the  work  with  which 
his  name  is  most  honorably  connected  b  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Bingraphia  Briianmca,  with  a  large  addition 
of  new  lives,  and  a  more  extended  account  of  many  per- 
sons whose  lives  are  in  the  former  edition  of  that  work. 
The  design  was  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one 
person,  however  well  assisted.  Five  large  folio  volumes 
were  printed  of  the  work  (1778),  and  yet  it  had  proceed- 
ed no  further  than  to  the  name  of  Fastolf.  Part  of  a 
sixth  volume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed,  but  it  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world-  Many  of  the  new  lives 
were  written  by  Dr.  Kippis  himself,  and  particularly  that 
of  captain  Cook,  which  was  printed  in  a  separate  form 
also.  Dr.  Kippis's  was  a  literary  life  of  great  industry. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  (q.  v.),  with  a  life  of  that  emi- 
nent theological  scholar.  He  published  also  the  ethical 
and  theological  lectures  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Doddridge,  with 
a  large  collection  of  references  to  authors  on  the  various 
topics  to  which  they  relate.  His  other  works  of  inter- 
est are,  Sermon  on  Luke  i»,  25  (Lond.  1780,8vo):— iSVr- 
mon  on  Psalm  cxlivy  15  (London,  1788,  8vo) : — A  Vindi- 
cation oy  Protestant  Dissentrng  Ministers  (1773).  Sec 
Rees,  Funeral  Serm,  ,•  Gent,  Mag.  vols.  Ixv,  Ixvi,  Ixxiv ; 
Darling,  Encychpadia  Bibliog.  s.  v.;  English  Cgclopa:dia, 
s.  V. 

Kippod.     See  Bitteu-n. 

Kippoz.    See  Owu 

BLlr  (Heb.  wA,  '^''p,  a  wall  or  fortress^  as  often ;  Sept. 
always  as  an  appellative,  rti^oc,  TroXtc,  po^pog^  etc., 
but  V.  r.  Xappdp^  Kvprjurj,  etc.),  a  people  and  country 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Elam  (Isa.  xxii,  6),  to  which  the  conquered  Da- 
mascenes were  transplanted  (2  Kings  xvi,  9;  Amos  i,  5), 
and  whence  the  Aramaeans  in  the  east  of  Syria  at  some 
time  or  other  migrated  (Amos  ix,  7).  This  b  suppose*! 
by  major  Kennel  to  be  the  same  country  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  KunXisUm  or  /i'oonlistan  {(kogr,  of 
Jferodot.  p.  391).  There  arc,  however,  objections  to  this 
viaw  which  do  not  apply  so  strongly  to  the  notion  of 
HosenmUller  and  others,  that  it  was  a  tract  on  the  river 
Cyrus  (Pliny,  Uist,  Sat,  vi,  10 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  12)  (K»>oc 
and  Ki'jt^oj.-,  in  Zend  Koro\  which  rises  in  the  moim- 
tains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  runs 
into  the  latter  after  being  joined  by  the  Araxes  (BUsch- 
ing,  Magaz,  x,  420;  compare  Michaelis,  Spicil.  ii,  121 ; 
SuppL  2191 ;  (tcsenius.  Thesaurus,  p.  1210) ;  still  called 
Kur  (Bonorai,  Siveveh,  p.  47, 71).  6'tirjbtan,  or  Grusia 
( Gnisiana),  commonly  called  (Jeorgia,  seems  also  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  thb  river  Kur,  which  flows 
through  it.  Others  compare  Curena  or  Cuma  of  Ptol- 
emy (Kot/p^va  or  Kowpva,  \*i,  2,  10,  Chald.  '^3^p),  a 
city  in  the  south  of  Media,  on  the  river  Mardus  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  iv.32) ;  Vitringa  the  city  Carine,  also  in  Media 
(Kopiti;,  Ptolemy,  n, 2, 15),  now  called  K erend  (hhter, 
KrdJc.  ix,  391).  Some  region  in  Media  is  perhaps  most 
suitable  from  the  fact  that  .Vrrjcnia,  whose  northern 


boundaries  arc  washed  by  the  river  Cyrus,  was  probably 
not  a  part  of  Assyria  at  the  time  referred  to  (see  Km^- 
bel,  Prophet,  ii,  108),  Keil  {Comment,  on  Kings,  ad  hici 
thinks  the  Medes  must  be  meant,  erroneously  imaginuig 
I  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kir  are  sp<iken  of  in  Isaiah  cs 
good  bowmen.  The  Sept.  (Vat,  MS.  at  2  Kings),  the 
Vulg.,  and  Chald.  (at  2  Kings  and  Amos),  and  Symma- 
chus  (at  Amos  ix),  render  Cyiene! 

For  Kir  ofMoab  (Isa.  xv,  1),  see  Kir-Moab. 

Kiratar juniya,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems 
of  Sanscrit  literature,  the  production  of  BhAravi,  depicts 
the  conflict  of  Arjuna  with  the  god  Siva  in  hb  disguise 
of  a  kirata,  or  mountaineer. 

Elirchentag.    See  Church  Diet. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  an  eminent  German  Jes- 
uit, and  quite  prominent  as  a  philosopher,  was  bom  near 
Fulda,  Germany,  in  1601.  He  entered  the  Society  <»f 
Jesus  in  1618,  and  taught  mathematics  and  metaphys- 
ics in  the  college  at  WUrzburg.  During  the  inroads  of 
the  Swedes  he  fled  before  the  Protestant  powers,  and. 
after  a  short  stay  in  France,  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  professor  at  the  I^paganda.  He  died  in  1680.  Hb 
writings,  which  extend  over  the  diif(^rent  departmenti» 
of  the  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  philology,  history, 
and  archaeology,  evince  great  talent,  but  are  often  fan- 
ciful in  their  theories.  Hb  principal  works  of  interest 
to  lis  are,  (Edipus  Algyptiacus,  etc.  (Romae,  1652,  etc,  4 
vols,  fol.)  : — Mundus  stAterraneus,  in  xii  libros  digestu.*, 
etc  (Amsterdam,  1665,  foL) : — A  rca  Noe,  in  tres  libros 
digesta,  etc  (Amst.  1676)': — Liber  phUologicus  de  anno 
artijicioso,  sive  musica,  etc  (in  Ugolino's  Thesaurus^ 
xxxii,  853): — Liber  diacriticus  de  Musurgia,  antique- 
moderna  (Ugolino,  xxxii,  417):  —  China,  monumentis, 
qua  sacris,  qua  prof  aids,  iUustrata  (Amst.  1667,  fol.) : — 
Turris  Babel,  sice  Archontologia,  etc.  (.\mst,1679,foL^: 
etc.  See  his  A  utobiography  and  /otters  (Augsb.  1684) ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-J^r,  voL  vi,  s.  v.;  Parluig, 
Encyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kircher,  Konrad,  a  learned  German  philologian 
of  Augsburg,  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  Lutheran  pastor 
first  at  Donauwerth  and  later  at  Jaxtdorf,  and  die<l  about 
1622.  He  wrote  Concordim  reteris  Ttstamenti  Grtecw 
Ebrteis  vocibus  respondentes  (Francf.  1607,  2  vols.  4trt ; 
greatly  enlarged  by  Abrah.  Trommius,  Amst.  1718)  :-^ 
De  usu  cnncordantiorvm  Grterorum  in  Theologia,  S<« 
Simon,  Hist,  Crit.  du  Vieux  Testament,  i,  3,  ch.  ii ,  A  Ugenu 
/fist,  /^^exikor?,  iii,  33. 

Kirchhofer,  Melchior,  a  celebrated  Swiss  eccle- 
siastical writer,  was  bom  Jan.  3, 1775,  at  Schaffhausen, 
and  was  educated  at  Marbui^.  In  1797  he  returned  to 
Switzerland,  and  was  ordained  for  the  holy  ministry-. 
Hb  first  important  position  he  secured  in  1808  at  Stei:i. 
and  this  he  filled  up  to  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1853.  He  i  i 
quite  celebrated  for  hb  able  eflforts  in  the  department 
of  Church  Histor>-,  which  procured  for  him  in  1840  the 
doctorate  of  theology  from  the  University  of  Marburg. 
Among  the  especially  valuable  ^mtings  of  Kirchhoft  r 
arc  his  monographs  on  Hofmeistcr  (1810),  Oswald  My- 
conius  (1813),  Werner  Steiner  (1818),  Berthold  Haller 
(1828),  Wilhclm  Farel  (1831),  and  his  continuation  of 
Hottingers'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Switzerland, — He  r- 
zog,  Real-Encyklopddie^  vii,  708. 

BLirchmayr,  Thomaa,  a  German  theologian,  \xti% 
bom  at  Straubingen,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  part  of  thf 
!  16th  century' ;  became  pastor  first  at  Stadtsulza,  in  Thti- 
ringia,  and  later  (in  1541)  at  Kahla.  He  died  at  Wies- 
bach  in  1563.  Kirchmayr  b  noted  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  1  John,  in  which  he  advocates  the  pro- 
destination  theory  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner.  He 
teaches  that  the  chosen  ones  never  lose  the  influence  of 
the  holy  Spirit,  however  great  their  transgression.  He 
was  criticised  and  obliged  to  quit  the  pulpit. — Pierer, 
Universal  I^xikon,  ix,  534, 

Kirchmeier,  Johann  Christopb,  a  noted  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Orpherode,  Hcsae,  Sept.  4. 
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1674,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg, 
lie  became  in  1700  profeaaor  of  philosophy  at  Herbom, 
in  the  year  following  regular  professor  of  theology  at 
the  itame  high-school,  and  in  1702  removed  in  this  ca- 
pacity to  Heidelberg.  In  1723  he  returned  to  Marburg, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  highest  honors  that  his  almi 
mater  could  bestow.  He  died  March  15, 1743.  Kirch- 
meier  was  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Marbui^,  and  Ids  memory  is  revered  to  this 
day.  A  list  of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly  of  a  con- 
truvei«ial  nature  and  in  pamphlet  form,  is  given  by  Do- 
ring,  GeUJirie  Theologm  DtuUckkmdt  d,  18^  und  lO'*" 
JoArL  ii,  94  sq. 

Kirchmeier,  Johann  Siegmnnd,  a  German 
theologian  of  note,  was  bom  at  Allendorf  Jan.  4,  1674, 
and  was  educated  at  Marburg  and  Leyden.  In  1703  he 
became  pastor  at  Schwebda.  In  1704  he  accepted  the 
profesBof^hip  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Marburg  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  same  time  became  pastor  of  a  Re- 
formed church  at  Marburg.  He  died  April  23,  1749. 
His  writings,  mainly  dissertations,  are  enumerated  by 
Doring,  Gtlehrte  Tkeohffen  DtuUckUmds  d.  18  «•  m.  19  •" 
Jairk.  ii,  99  sq. 

Kirghis,  or  Kmoins  -  Kaisaki  (Cossoch  of  the 
Steppes},  b  the  name  of  a  people  spread  over  the  im- 
mense territory  bounded  by  the  Volga,  desert  of  Obsh- 
tchei  (in  55°  N.  bt.),  the  Irtish, Chinese  Turkestan,  Ala- 
Tau  Mountains,  the  Sir-Daria,  and  Aral,  and  Caspian 
Seas — a  vast  tract  of  land,  not  unfrequently  designated 
as  the  "Eastern  Steppe,"  and  containing  850,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles ;  sterile,  stony,  and  streamless,  and  cov- 
ered with  rank  herbage  five  feet  high.  The  Kirghis  arc 
of  Turkish  origin,  and  speak  the  Uzbek  idiom  of  their 
race.  They  have  from  time  immemorial  been  divided 
into  three  branches,  called  the  Greats  Middle^  and  LUtle 
Hordes.  The  first  of  these  wanders  in  the  south-west 
ponion  of  the  Eastern  Steppe;  the  Middle  Horde  roams 
over  the  territory  between  the  Ishim,  Irtish,  Lake  Balk- 
hash, and  the  territory  of  the' Little  Horde.  The  Little 
Horde  (now  more  numerous  than  the  other  two  togeth- 
er) nuij^cs  over  the  country  bounded  by  the  Ural,Tobol, 
Siberian  Kirghut,  and  Turkestan.  (A  small  offshoot  of 
them  has,  since  1801,  wandered  between  the  Volga  and 
th«  Ural  river,  and  is  under  rule  of  the  governor  of  As- 
trachaiu)  South  of  Lake  Issikul  is  a  wild  mountain 
tribe  called  the  Diko-Kamenfutjo,  the  only  tribe  which 
calls  itaelf  Kirghis.  They  are  called  by  their  neighbors 
Kara  or  Plack  Kirghis,  and  are  of  MandshAr  stock. 
Their  collective  numbers  are  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1|^  millions  of  souls,  more  than  half  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Little  Horde.  This  people  is,  with  the  exception 
above  mentioned,  nomadic,  and  is  ruled  by  sultans  or 
khans.  They  arc  restless  and  predatory,  and  have  well 
earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  '*  Slave-hunters  of 
the  Steppes,"  by  seizing  upon  caravans,  appropriating 
the  goods,  and  selling  their  captives  at  the  great  slave- 
markets  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  etc.  Their  wealth  consists 
of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  They  are  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  in  a  somewhat  comipt  form,  and,  like  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
Mongols.  "  Fired  by  hereditarj-  hate,"  says  Dixon  (Hus- 
tiOf  p.  339  sq.),  "these  Kirghis  bandits  look  upon  every 
roan  of  Mongolian  birth  and  Buddhistic  faith  as  lawful 
spoiL  They  follow  him  to  his  pastures,  plunder  his  t<»nt, 
drive  off  his  herds,  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.  But  when 
this  lawful  prey  escapes  their  hands  they  raid  and  rob 
on  more  friendly  soil,  and  many  of  the  captives  whom 
they  carry  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara  come  from  the  Per- 
sian valleys  of  Atrek  and  Meshid.  Girls  from  these  val- 
ley's fetch  a  higher  price,  and  Persia  has  not  strength 
enough  to  protect  her  children  from  their  raids,"  Not- 
withiMLanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Russia  to  cflucate 
the  Kirghis,  there  arc  among  them  at  the  present  time 
only  twelve  schools,  attended  by  about  370  children. 
Sec  Chambers,  Cydopadia^  voL  v.  s.  v. ;  Brockhaus,  Real- 
iMtyklopddie,  vol  viii,  s.  v.  Kirgesciu 


Kir-har^aeeth  (2  Kings  iii,  26),  Kir-har'eseth 
(Isa.  xvi,  7),  Kir-ha'resh  (Isa.  xvi,  ll),Kir-he're8 
(Jer.  xlviii,31, 36).     See  Kir-Moab. 

Kiriatha^im  (Jer,  xlviii,  1, 23 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  9).  See 
Kirjatiiaim. 

SLiriathia'rius  (Kcpia^iapioc  v.  r.  Kapta^tpi,  Vnlf}, 
Cr€arp(Uros\  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  19)  for  Kirjath' 
arim  (Ezra  ii,25),  or  Kik.jath-jearim  (Neh.  vii,  29). 

Kir'ioth  (Amos  ii,  2).     See  Kkrioth. 

Kir'jath  (Jash,  xviii,  28).  See  Kirjath-jearim  ; 
also  the  following  names,  of  which  this  is  the  first  part, 

Kiljatha'im  (Heb.  Kiryaiha'yim,  D^P^i?,  two  (it- 
iesy  i.  e.  double-town;  Sept.  Kopm^m/i,  but  KapiaBofi 
in  Numb.;  >)  ttoXic  in  Gen.;  v.  r.  Kopta^f/i  or  Kapta- 
^6v  in  Jejr.  and  Ezek.;  TroAif  Trapa^aXXaaaia  [appar- 
ently mistaking  the  directive  termination  fl^^*  for  C^"  ] 
in  Ezek. ;  Auth.  Vers.  "  Kiriathaim"  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.), 
the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  Oiic  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan  (see  Ewald,  Oesch,  Isr.  i,  308),  as  it  was 
possessed  by  the  gigantic  Emim  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  who  were 
expeUed  by  the  Moabites  (compare  DeuL  ii,9, 10),  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  dispossessed  by  the  Amoritr s, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites.  Kirjathaim 
was  then  assigned  to  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii,  37 ;  Josh, 
xiii,  19) ;  but  dining  the  Assyrian  exile  the  Moabites 
again  Uwk  possession  of  this  and  other  towns  (Jer.  xlviii, 
1 , 28 ;  Ezek. xxv,  9).  Burckhardt  (  Travels^  p. 367)  found 
ruins,  called  Kl'Teim^  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been 
Kiria/Aatm,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being  retained. 
This  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  Christian  village  Ko' 
rxatha  or  Koreiatha  (KapiaCa^  Kapta^a)  of  Euscbius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  is  placed  ten  miles  west  of 
Mcdeba,  whereas  El-Tcim  is  but  two  miles  (Sccfzcn 
pUces  it  at  half  an  hour,  Rdse,  i,  408).     Michaclis  {Ori- 

'  ent.  u.  exeg,  BibL  iii,  120;  Suppl.  2203  sq.)  compares  the 
modem  city  Kirjathaim^  one  day's  jomney  from  Pal- 
ravra  (Wood, -ffwtna  of  Palmyra^  p.  84);  and  BUscliing 
(Krdb.  xi,  508)  adduces  Kariatkaim  (in  Pliny,  vi,  32. 
Caniata),  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia;  but  b<ith 
these  identifications  are  inadmissible  (Hamesvdd,  iii, 
169).  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  xv,  1186,1186)  supposes  that 
the  Onomasticon  confounds  two  placps  of  the  same  name, 
one  being  the  ancient  city  corresponding  to  El-T(im, 
north  of  the  wady  Zurka,  and  the  other  the  Christian 
town,  represented  by  the  modem  Kureyatj  south  «.f  the 
same  wady ;  but  we  see  no  occasion  for  this,  as  the  lat- 
ter place,  the  name  of  which  fully  agrees,  Ues  at  the  re- 
quired distance  (eleven  miles,  Seetzen,  Rdsf,  ii,  34'i) 
south-west  of  Medeba  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  2(J0),  upon 
the  southern  slope  of  Jebel  Attarus  (perhaps  referred  to 
by  Euscbius  in  the  expression  annexed  to  his  det^crip- 
tion,  kTTt  tIv  B«pi  V,  o/i  the  Rarisy  using  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  a  fortress  on  a  hill-top  rather  than  alluding  to 
a  position  beyond  the  valley  Zurka-Main,  which  Ritter, 
p.  578,  fancifidly  conceives  to  be  thus  indicated  from  the 
abundance  of  mandrakes,  /3aapoi).     See  Keriotii,  2. 

2.  A  city  of  refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron. 
vi,76);  elsewhere  ( Josh,  xxi,  32)  called  Kartan  (q.v.). 

Kirjath-ar'ba  (Hebrew  Kiryath'-Arba',  r^*p 
ra^K,  city  of  Arba ;  Sept.  iroXic  'Apj3cir,  Gen.  xxiii,  2 : 
Judg.  xiv,  15;  xv,  13,  54;  xx,  7;  Ifiapw^apfioK,  Josh. 
xxi,  II ;  Judg.  i,  10;  ttoXiq  tov  irf^iov,Gen.  xxxv,  27; 
once  with  the  art.  ra'^XH  r^'^p,  Kiryath'-ha-Arha'; 
Septuag.  Kap(a3ap/3o  v,  r.  Kapm^apPtK,  Nch.  xi,  2.j ; 
Auth.  Vers.  **  city  of  Arba,"  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ;  Josh,  xv, 
13;  xxi,  1 1),  the  original  name  of  Hebron,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  so  called  from  its  founder,  one  of  the 
Anakim,  and  inhabited  under  the  same  name  after  the 
exile.  Hengstenberg,  however,  thinks  that  Hebron  was 
the  earlier  name,  and  Kirjath-Arba  only  was  imposed  by 
the  C^naanites  {Bfifr.  iii,  187),  Sir  John  Mandevillc 
(cir.  1322)  found  it  etill  "caDed  by  the  Saracens  Kari- 
carba,  and  by  the  Jews  A  ibotha^'  {Karly  Travels^  p,  IGl V 
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It  is  a  Jewish  glose  (first  mentioned  by  Jerome)  which 
interprets  the  latter  part  of  the  name  ("2'JS,  ar6a,  Heb. 
**  four")  as  referring  to  the  four  great  men  buried  there 
(the  saints  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  so  the 
Talmud,  see  Keil,  ad  loc. ;  or  the  giants  Anak,  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Tolmai,  according  to  fiochart,  Gufuifi,i,l). 
Kir'jath-a'rim  (Ezra  ii,  25).    See  Kirjath-Jea- 

RIM. 

Kir'jath-ba'ai  (Heb.  Kiryath'-Ba'ai,  iraT^'^p, 
city  of  Baal;  Sept.  Kopwr^/JaoA),  another  name  (Josh. 
XV,  60;  xviii,  14)  for  Kibjatu-jbarim  (q.  v.).  See 
also  Baalah. 

Kir'jath-hu'zoth  (Heb.^fryaM'-Cftirf»o/A',r^7P? 
n''':Kn,  dfy  of  streets;  Sept.  iroXiig  iirauXccuv),  a  city 
of  Moab  to  which  Balak  took  Balaam  on  his  arrival  to 
offer  a  preparatory  sacrifice  (Numb,  xxii,  89).  The 
Vulgate  understands  an  extreme  city  of  the  territory  of 
Moab,  as  that  on  the  border  of  Amon,  where  the  king 
met  his  prophetic  guest  (verse  ^6);  but  the  two  appear 
to  have  been  different.  The  city  in  question  was  prob- 
ably the  capital  of  the  Moabitish  king,  usually  called 
KiR-MoAB,  and  here  distinguished  from  other  places  of 
a  similar  name  (^Kirjuth  meaning  simply  "  city")  by  an 
epithet  indicative  of  its  extent;  compare  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  *'  high  places  of  Baal,"  as  well  as  the 
conspicuous  situation  of  the  city  (verse  41),  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Kerak.  Porter,  however  (M  urray 's  Hand- 
hook  for  PaL  p.  299  sq.),  inclines  to  identify  the  place 
with  the  Keireyai  on  Jebel  Attams,  and  so  with  Kiri- 
ATHAIM  (q.  v.). 

Kir'jath-je'arim  (Heb.  Kiryath'-Tedrim^  n^'lp 
a'^'l?'^,  city  of  forests ;  Sept  Kapia^iapeifif  Josh,  xviii, 
14;  Judg.  xviii,  12;  I  Chron.  ii,  60,  62,  2  Chron.  i,  4; 
Neh.  vii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  20 ;  Ktpia^apf'/i,  1  Sam.  vi,  21 ; 
vii,  1, 2 ;  V.  r.  1  Chron.  ii,  60,  52 ;  2  Chron.  i,  4 ;  Neh.  vii, 
29 ;  Jer.  xxi,  20 ;  iroXiQ  'lapdfi,  Josh,  xv,  9, 60 ;  1  Chron. 
xiii,  5  [v.  r.  'iapifi] ;  jroXttf  'laptifi.  Josh,  ix,  17;  Ko- 
ptaBtaeip  v.  r.  iroXiQ  'latp,  1  Chron.  ii,  53 ;  Kapia^jSd- 
oX,  Josh,  xiii,  15;  omits  in  1  Chron.  xiii,  6  [or,  rather, 
paraphrases  the  words  "  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim,"  by  woXtg  AavtB];  Josephus  ti  ratv  Kapia^tapi- 
piTutv  TToXcc,  w4ii/.  vi,  2, 1 ;  with  the  art.  C^^nr^n  V'^'^p, 
Jer.  xxvi,  20),  in  the  contracted  form  KIRJATH-ARIM 
(Heb.  Kiryath'-Arim',  O'^nr  n^i^p,  Ezra  ii,  25;  Sept 
Kapta^iaptifi  v.r.  Kapta^iapifx),  and  simply  KIRJATH 
(Heb.  Kiryath',  r^^p,  Josh,  xviii,  28 ;  Sept  iroKiQ  'lapt- 
<f /j),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  1 7).  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  60;  Judg.  xviii, 
12),  and  lay  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  15 ;  1 
Chron.  ii,  50),  to  which  it  was  finally  assigned  (Josh,  xviii, 
28).  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from 
Beth-shemesh,  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till  removed 
to  Jerusalem  by  David  (1  Sam.  vii;  1  Chron.  xiii). 
This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sites  which  were  again  in- 
habited after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neh.  vii,  29).  It 
was  also  called  Kirjath-baal  (Josh,  xv,  60 ;  xviii,  14), 
and  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  9).  It  appears  to  have  lain  not 
far  from  Beeroth  (Ezra  ii,  25).  '^  It  is  included  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  50,  52)  as  founded  by 
or  descended  from  Shobal,  the  son  of  Caleb  ben-Hur,  and 
as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out  the  colonies  of  the  Ithrites, 
Puhites,  Sliumathites,  and  Mishraites,  and  those  of  Zo- 
rah  and  EshtaoL  '  Behind  Kiijath-jearim*  the  band  of 
Danites  pitched  their  camp  before  their  expedition  to 
Mount  Ephraim  and  Labh,  leaving  their  name  attached 
to  the  spot  for  long  after  (Judg.  xviii,  12).  See  Maha- 
KEH-DAK.  Hitherto,  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied 
in  its  bearing  the  name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  Kiijath-jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  rep- 
utation for  sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth-she- 
mesh appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the 
ark  of  Jehovah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience.     From  their  place  in  the 


valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  some  eminence,  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  those  days,  should  be  the  ap- 
propriate seat  for  so  powerful  a  Deity  [see  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  539]  (1  Sam.  vi,  20,  21).  In  tliia 
high  place—*  the  hill*  (n^aaH)— under  the  charge  of 
Eleazar,  son  of  Abinadab,  the  ark  remained  for  twenty 
years  (vii,  22),  during  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts,  anxious  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  perform  vows  to  Jehovah  (Josephus,  Ant,\\j 
2, 1).  Sixty-two  years  after  the  close  of  that  time  Kir- 
jath-jearim  lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  5,  6;  2  Chron.  i,  4;  2  Sam.  vi,  2,  etc).  It  is  very 
remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  account  of  this 
transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal  is  re- 
tained. In  fact,  in  2  Sam.  vi,  2— probably  the  original 
statement — the  name  Baale  is  used  without  any  expla- 
nation, and  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Kirjath-Jearim. 
In  the  allusion  to  this  transaction  in  Psa.  cxxxii,  6,  the 
name  is  obscurely  indicated  as  the  'wood' — yaar^  the 
root  of  Kirjath-^earim.  We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  Uri- 
jah  ben-Shemaiah,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  enforced 
the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxvi,  20,  etc),  but  of  the  place  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  has  already  been  said.  A  tradi- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Adrichomius  {Descr,  T.  S,  Dan.  § 
17),  though  without  stating  his  authority,  that  it  was 
the  native  place  of  *  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 
was  slam  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple"*  (Smith). 
Josephus  says  it  was  near  Beth-shemesh  {Ant,  vi,  1,  4). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (jOnomast,  s.  v.  BaaX,  Baal'Cara-' 
thiarim)  speak  of  it  as  being  in  their  day  a  village  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Je- 
rusalem ;  consequently  north-west  (Hamcsvcld,  iii,  266). 
With  this  description,  and  the  former  of  these  two  dis- 
tances, agrees  Procopius  (see  Keland,  Palcest,  p.  503). 
On  account  of  its  presumed  proximity  to  Beth-shemesh, 
Williams  {Holy  City)  endeavors  to  identify  Kiijath-jea- 
rim with  Deir  el-IJoica,  east  of  Ain  Shems.  But  this, 
though  sufficiently  near  the  latter  place,  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  other  conditions.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  ancient  Kiijath-jearim  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  present  Kuryet  el-Enah.  The  first  part  of 
the  name  (Kirjath,  Kivyet,  signifying  city)  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  is  most  probably  ancient  being  found  in 
Arabic  proper  names  only  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
not  very  frequently  even  there.  The  only  change  has 
been  that  the  ancient  "  city  of  forests"  has,  in  modem 
times,  become  the  "  city  of  grapes."  The  site  is  also 
about  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman  miles  from  Lydda,  on 
the  road  to  Jenisalem,  and  not  very  remote  from  Gibeon, 
from  which  Kirjath-jearim  could  not  well  have  been 
distant  So  close  a  correspondence  of  name  and  position 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  in  favor  of  Kuryet  el- 
Enab  (see  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  xvi,  108-1 10).  This  place  is 
that  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  identified  with  the 
Anathoth  of  Jeremiah  (i,  1 ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  loc ;  also 
Onomasticouy  s.  v. ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  x,  7, 8),  which,  howev- 
er, is  at  Anata.  Kuryet  el-Enab  is  now  a  poor  village, 
its  principal  buildings  being  an  old  convent  of  the  Min- 
orites and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter  is  now  deserted, 
and  is  used  for  a  stable,  but  b  said  to  be  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine 
(Robinson,  ii,  109, 834-387).  The  viUage  is  preuily  sit- 
uated in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out 
from  the  western  hills.  The  only  well-built  houses  are 
those  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  sheiks  Abu-Ghosh, 
who  for  the  last  half  century  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers,  but  have  lately  been  overtaken  with  punish- 
ment by  the  Turkish  government  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
marks that  "a  pretty  direct  route  from  Beth-shemesh 
would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshua  and  along  wady 
Ghurab;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and  probably 
never  did,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  In 
aU  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  Saris" 
(Researches,  new  ed.,  iii,  157).  Schwarz,  who  identifies 
Kiijath-jearim  with  the  same  site,  suggests  that  the  hill 
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<irhich  he  calls  Mount  Midui)  south-west  of  the  village, 
ami  just  wHith  of  Kuryet  e»-Saideh,  may  be  the  **  Mount 
Jearim'*  spoken  of  in  Josh,  xv,  10  (but  different  from 
Moont  Baalah  of  ver.  11);  both  places  having  taken  the 
title  Jearim  from  the  intervening  tract  of  land,  perhaps 
once  covered  with  wood  (^Palest,  p.  97).  It  b  the  testi- 
mony of  a  recent  traveller  (Tobler,  Driite  WanderuTig,  p. 
178).  that  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  on  the  ridge 
probably  answering  to  Mount  Jearim,  there  still  are 
**  real  woods,  so  thick  and  so  solitary,  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing like  them  since  he  left  Germany." 

Kir'jatb-sa]i''nah  (Hebrew  Kiryath' -  Scamah% 
JTSOT^^p,  perh.  city  ofSannak;  Josh,  xv,  49;  Sept. 
attXi^  ypafifiQrioy)j  usually  Kirjath^pher  (Ueb.  Kir^ 
yatk'Se'pker,  "'^OT^^'lp,  hooh^y ;  Sept.  iroktQ  ypafi- 
futnuVf  Josh.  XV,  15, 16;  Judg.  i,  11 ;  iroXic  rtjv  ypafi- 
fiartitv^  Judg.  i,  12;  v.  r.  Kapia^ai^tp,  Judg.  i,  11),  in 
later  times  (Josh,  xv,  15,49;  Judg.  i,  11)  ci^ed  Debir 
(q.  v.X  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  (Josh,  x,  88),  afterwards 
included  within  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  48;  oomp. 
Judg.  i,  1 1),  but  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  15 ;  1 
Cbron.  vi,  58 ;  compare  Hamesveld,  iii,  224).  The  name 
Debir  means  a  word  or  orackj  and  is  applied  to  that 
most  secret  and  separated  part  of  the  Temple,  or  of  the 
moe>t  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
placed,  and  in  which  responses  were  given  from  above 
the  cherubim.  From  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Kiijath-aepher  means  "  city  of  writing,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Debir  was  some  particularly  sacred  place 
r>r  seat  of  learning  among  the  Canaanites,  and  a  reposi- 
tory of  their  records.  **  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable,"  as 
professor  Bush  remarks  (note  ad  loc  Josh.), "  tliat  writ- 
ing and  books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  were  very  coro- 
mon  among  the  Canaanites;  but  some  method  of  re- 
cording events,  and  a  sort  of  learning,  was  doubtless 
cultivated  in  those  regions."  Bochart  {Camumy  ii,  17) 
explains  the  latter  part  of  the  name  Kirjath-sannah  as 
being  a  Phoenician  term  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  nmna 
or  "  precept,"  which  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  above 
explanation  of  the  other  terms.  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p. 
962, 1237)  thinks  it  a  term  expressive  of  the  palmy  and 
FtlTSt  (/7(p6.  Lex,  a.  v.)  thinks  it  denotes  the  Kerma  plant. 
Delnr  was  taken  by  Joshua  (x,  88) ;  but  it  being  after- 
waids  retaken  by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb,  to  whom  it  was 
awigned,  gave  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage  to  his 
nephew  Othniel  for  his  bravery  in  carrying  it  by  storm 
(Josh.  XV,  16).  It  was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah (Josh.  XV,  49),  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (Josh,  x,  88 ; 
see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  and  on  a  high  spot  not  very 
fiu*  from  it  (Josh,  xv,  15),  and  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified  (Ewald,  GtBch.  Jsr,  ii,  289).  These  cir- 
cnmstances  and  the  associated  names  (Josh,  xv,  48-50) 
appear  to  indicate  a  position  on  the  mountains  south- 
west of  Hebron,  in  the  vicinity  of  ed-Dhoheru/eA,  which 
hmM  a  commanding  situation  and  some  ruins  (Robinson's 
Be$ettrcke$j  i,  311). 

Kirk,  a  word  meaning  rtrd^,  in  the  sense  of  '*  assem- 
bly" or  **  company ;"  the  original  word  being  Saxon,  and 
supposed  by  some  to  have  come  from  the  Greek  Kvpia- 
m&Vy  domimcutny "  The  Lord's  house."  The  word  Church 
is  the  same  as  *'  Kirk,"  and  has  the  same  slgnitication  as 
^  congregation"  or  assembly,  which  are  elsewhere  given 
as  translations  of  the  original  word  UicXritTia.  The  es- 
tablished religion  of  Scotland  (the  Presbyterian)  is  usu- 
ally called  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,     See  Scotland. 

Kirkland, John  Thornton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  em- 
inent Am^can  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at  Herkimer, 
N,  Y^  Aug.  17, 1770.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  at 
Stockbri(%e,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to 
Phillips  Academy,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  and  in  1785,  with  the  patronage  of  the  excel- 
lent judge  Phillips,  he  entered  Harvard  University.  He 
paaeed  through  college  with  a  high  reputation  for  schol- 
arship, especially  excelling  in  the  departments  of  lan- 
and  metaphysics,  and  graduated  in  1789  with 


distinguished  honors.  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stephen  West;  but  the  strict  views  of 
theology  to  which  he  was  here  introduced  were  little  to 
his  taste,  and  he  soon  after  returned  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  found  himself  in  a  much  more  congenial  theological 
atmosphere.  In  November,  1792,  while  still  prosecuting 
his  theological  studies,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  meta- 
physics in  Harvard  University,  and  held  this  office  until 
February,  1794,  when  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston.  Here  he  goon 
drew  around  him  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  con- 
gregation, among  whom  were  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  times.  In  1802  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1810  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Brown  University.  So  high  .was  his  professional  repu- 
tation at  that  time,  and  so  commanding  the  influence 
he  had  acquired,  that  in  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency of  Har\'ard  University.  Dr.  Kirkland's  presi- 
dency marked  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  Under  his  administration  the  course  of  studies 
was  greatly  enlarged;  the  law  school  was  established; 
the  medicfli  school  reoiganized;  four  different  professor- 
ships in  the  academical  department  endowed  and  filled ; 
three  new  buildings  erected,  and  immense  additions 
made  to  the  library.  In  August,  1827,  he  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  led  him,  in  March,  1828,  to  re- 
sign his  office  as  president ;  and  in  April  he  set  out  on  a 
long  journey  through  the  Western  and  Southern  SUtea» 
and  afterwards  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  >T6iting 
foreign  countries.  He  died  April  26, 1840.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land was  a  person  of  simple,  dignified,  and  winning  man- 
ners; he  had  great  natural  dignity;  there  was  an  un- 
studied grace  in  his  whole  bearing  and  demeanor.  His 
mind  was  of  an  ethical  turn ;  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  moralist,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  thorough,  intimate, 
and  mar\'ellou8  knowledge  of  men.  He  was  remarka- 
ble, too,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  and  the 
universality  of  hb  judgments  He  always  generalized 
on  a  large  scale,  and  even  his  conversation  was  a  suc- 
cession of  aphorisms,  maxims,  and  general  remarks.  His 
publications  consisted  of  a  few  occasional  DiscourseSy 
several-contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  that  day,  and 
a  Memoir  of  Fisher  A  mes.  See  Ware,  A  mer.  Unitarian 
Bioff.  i,  273 ;  Christian  Examinery  xxix,  232.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Dec  1, 1741,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  received 
hb  degree  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1765,  though 
not  present  himself.  In  Nov.  1765,  he  went  on  a  mis- 
sionary >i8it  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  returning  in 
May,  1766,  he  was  duly  ordained  and  appointed  mission- 
ar>'  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the 
society  in  Scotland.  He  settled  at  Oneida  in  the  midst 
of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  labored  until  the  Revolution 
suspended  his  mission.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  for  which  services  he  was  rewarded  by 
Congress  in  1785.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended  he 
continued  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians.  In 
1788  the  Indians  and  New  York  State  presented  him 
with  valuable  lands,  part  of  which  he  improved  and  oc- 
cupied. During  the  year  1791  he  made  a  Statement  of 
the  Numbers  and  Situation  of  the  Six  United  Nations  of 
Indians  in  North  A  mericOy  and  in  the  winter  conducted 
a  delegation  of  some  forty  warriors  to  meet  Congress  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1793  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  charter  for  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  which  has 
since  become  a  college.  His  connection  with  the  socie- 
ty in  Scotland  was  broken  off  in  1797,  for  what  reason 
he  knew  not,^ut  he  continued  his  accustomed  work  un- 
til his  death,  Feb.  28, 1808.— Sprague,  A  nnalsy  i,  623. 

Kirkpatrick,  Hugh.   See  Kirkpatrick,  James. 

Kirkpatrick,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  near  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  August  7, 1785 ;  r 
sued  his  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of  thf 
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Robert  Fiiiley,  D.D.,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jewey  in  1804.  Afcer  this  he  studied  law  three 
years,  bi:t  in  1807  he  decided  definitely  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  resumed  his  studies  under  John  VVoodhull, 
D.D.,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  In  August,  1809,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  was  ordainetl 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  United  First  Church  of  Am- 
well,  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1810,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  fifty-six  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Bible  Society  (181G),  and  also 
among  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  promoters  of  the 
temperance  reformation  in  that  county.  He  died  at 
Hingoes,  N.  J.,  May  2, 1866.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  a  man 
of  a  krge  and  generous  heart;  his  preaching  was  full  of 
tenderness,  pathos,  and  earnestness ;  his  Christian  char- 
acter unassuming,  and  adorned  with  meekness  and  pie- 
ty.—Wilson,  Pre^.  Historical  A  Imattcw,  1867.  (J.  L.  S.) 
Kirkpatrick,  James,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
I*re8byterian  Church  in  Irehind,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Kirkpatrick,  a  minister  in  Lurgan,  Scotland,  from  about 
1686  to  the  Revolution,  when  he  retired  to  Dalrj',  Ire- 
land, where  he  preached  until  1691,  then  removed  to  Ohl 
Cumnock,  and  in  1695  again  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
diet!  at  Ballymoney  in  1712.  James  was  educated  at 
(Glasgow,  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  promising  Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  pulpit.  In 
1706  he  was  the  preacher  of  tlie  Second  Belfast  congre- 
gation. During  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Presbyterians,  James  Kirkpatrick  became 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  Presbyterian  cause. 
In  1713  he  published  .1  n  Historical  Essay  upon  the  lAty- 
aUy  of  Presbt/terians  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland Jrom 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  Year  (Belfast,  1713, 4to), 
to  which  neither  he  nor  the  printer  dared  to  affix  their 
names  for  fear  of  persecution.  He  died  about  1726. — 
Reid  and  Killen,  Hist.  Presb,  Ch,  in  Ireland^  iii,  91  sq. 

Kirk-Sessions  is  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  parish,  according  to 
its  extent,  is  divided  into  several  particular  districts, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacons  to 
govern  it.  A  Consistory  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  parish  form  a  kirk-session.  These  meet 
once  a  week,  the  minister  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  rela- 
tive to  public  worship,  elections,  catechizing,  visitations, 
membership,  etc.  It  judges  i:i  matters  of  less  scandal ; 
but  greater,  as  adulter)',  are  left  to  the  Presbyter^',  and 
in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  Presbytery. 
The  functions  of  the  kirk-session  were  in  former  times 
too  often  inquisitorially  exercised ;  but  this  is  now  less 
frequently  attempted,  and  the  danger  of  it  is  continu- 
ally diminishing  through  the  growth  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk-session  in 
Scotland  often  imposed  fines,  chiefly  for  offences  against 
the  seventh  commandment;  but  this  practice  had  no 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  is 
now  wholly  relinquished.  The  kirk-session  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  each  parish  is  fully  recognised  in 
Scottish  law  as  having  certain  rights  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  poor,  but  recent  legislation  has  verj'  much 
deprived  it  of  its  former  importance  in  this  relation. — 
Buck,  8.  V. ;  Chambers,  s.  v. 

ELirkton,  Jamks,  a  Scottish  divine,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  noted  as  the 
author  of  The  secret  and  true  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  1678,  etc  (edited  by  C. 
K.  Sharpe,  Edinb.  1817,  4to),  a  work  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (f^mdon  Quart. 
Review^  xviii,  502  sq.).  Kirkton  die<l  in  \QQ9,— Black- 
wood^s  Magazir^^  ii,  305  sq. 

Kirk'^ood,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  iSinister.  bom 
in  Paisley,  Scotland,  May  25, 1793,  was  educated  in  Glas- 
gow College,  and  studied  divinity  with  liev.  John  Dick, 
D.D.,  at  Theological  Hall,  (ilasgow.  He  was  licenseii 
in  1828.  In  response  to  a  pressing  call  f«>r  ministerial 
workers  in  New  York,  ho  went  thither  and  connected 


himself  with  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
under  the  Missionary  Society  of  which  he  labored  un- 
til 1830,  when  he  became  pastor  at  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
He  officiated  there  and  at  Auburn  and  Sandbeach,  X. 
Y.,  mitil  1839,  and  then  served  as  a  domestic  missionary 
for  seven  years  in  Illinois.  Fur  the  next  eleven  years 
he  labored  as  agent  for  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies* 
In  1857  he  transferred  his  connection  from  the  Ueformwl 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  at  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  labors. 
He  died  August  26, 1866.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  Christian  Intelligencer^  Sew  York  Ob- 
server^ and  The  Presbyterian^  he  published  Lectures  on 
the  Afillennium  (New  York,  1855) : — Cniversalism  Ex' 
plained  (New  York,  1856)  i—A  Plea  for  the  Bible  (New 
York,  1860 ;  a  very  popular  work  and  extensively  sold  > : 
—Illustratums  of 'the  Offices  of  Christ  (New  York,  1862; 
a  practical  treatise  on  divine  influences);  together  with 
a  selection  of  sermons.  Mr.  Kirkwood  having  enjoyed 
the  superior  advantages  of  instruction  by  the  distin- 
gubhed  Dr.  Dick,  was  thoroughly  and  systematically 
trained  in  the  great  evangelical  doctrines.  His  preach- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  practical  scriptural  tone. 
"  His  only  peculiarity  of  doctrine  was  his  pre-roillennial 
views,  in  which,  however,  as  his  work  on  this  subject 
shows,  he  was  moderate,  cautious,  and  never  went  to  the 
extreme  of  fixing  the  time  and  seasons,  which  the  Fa- 
ther hath  put  in  his  own  power."— Wilson,  Presb,  ilit- 
torical  Almanac, 

Kir-Mo'ab  (Heb.  Kir-Moab\  2Kil3— I'^p./orfrfw 
of  Moab  [see  Kir]  ;  Isa.  xv,  1 ;  Sept.  ro  tux*^^:  rnr 
M<ua/3iri()oc,  Vulg.  mums  Moab,  Auth.  Vers.  "Kir  of 
Moab"),  usually  KIR-HERES  (Heb.  Kir-che'res,  — '.-^p 
b*?n,  brick  fortress,  Jer.  xlviii,  31,  36;  Sept,  rttpa^ir, 
Viilg.  murus  fctilis ;  in  pause  'C'^T^  *T^I?,  Isa.  xvi,  1 1 ; 
Sept,  rti^oc  o  ^vficaiVtfTac,  Vulgate  murtts  cocfi  lateris, 
Auth.Vers. "  Kir-haresh"),  or  KIR-H  ARESETH  (Heb. 
Kir-Chiire'seth,  HC'^n-n'ip,  id,,  Isa.  xvi,  7 ;  Sept.  ni 
KOToiKovvTiQ  5)i3^,  Vulgatc  muri  cocti  lateris;  in  pause 
rb^n  n-^p,  2  Kings  iii,  25;  Sept.  rb  reixof,  Vulgate 
mwr»^tfc«,  Auth.  Vers."  Kir-haraseth"),  one  of  the  two 
strongly  fortified,  cities  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  the 
other  being  Ar  of  Moab.  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  took 
the  city,  and  destroyed  it,  except  the  walls  (2  Kings  iii. 
25) ;  but  it  appears  from  the  passages  here  cited  that  it 
must  have  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and 
again  ravaged  by  the  Babylonians.  In  his  prophecy 
(xv,  1),  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  put  2X113?  X3^2, 
kerakka  de^Moab, "  the  castle  of  Moab;"  and  the  former 
of  these  words,  pronounced  in  Arabic  karak,  kerak,  or 
k'raky  is  the  name  it  bears  in  2  Mace,  xii,  17  (Xopara, 
Characd),  in  Steph.  Byzant.  (Xapar/itiu/^rt,  Characmo- 
6a),  in  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  5,  XapoKwua^  Characoma),  in 
Abulfeda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  89),  and  in  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades.  Abulfeda  (who  places  it  twelve  Arabic  miles 
from  Ar-Moab)  describes  Kerak  as  a  small  town,  with 
a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  and  remarks  (hat  it  is  so  strong 
that  one  must  deny  himself  even  the  wish  to  take  it  by 
force  (comp.  2  Kings  iii,  25).  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  when  in  pi>sse8«ion  of  the  Franks,  it  was  in- 
vested by  Saladin ;  but,  after  lying  before  it  a  month, 
he  was  com|>elled  to  raise  the  siege  (Bohieddin,  Vita 
Saladin.  p.  55).  The  Crusaders  had  erected  here  a  for- 
tress still  known  as  Kerak,  which  formed  one  of  the 
centres  of  operations  for  the  Latins  east  of  the  Jordan. 
On  the  capture  of  these  at  length  by  Saladin  after  a 
long  siege,  in  A.D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
over  this  territory  ceased  (Wilken,  Kreuzz.  iv,  244-247 ). 
"  It  was  then  the  chief  city  of  .4  rabia  Secunda  or  Petra- 
censis ;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Belka,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed from  *  Moab'  or  *  Rabbat^'  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  an<i 
from  the  Mons  regalis  (Schultens,  Intlex  Geot/r.  s.  v.  V-a- 
racha;  see  also  the  remarks  of  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  i,  517, 
and  hb  notes  to  the  (ierman  translation  of  Burckhardt ). 
The  Crusaders,  in  error,  believed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  that 
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Atme  18  frequently  attached  to  it  in  the  M-ritings  of  | 
Williiiin  of  Tyre  and  Jacob  de  Vitry  (see  quotations  in 
Kubinson,  Bib,  Re$,  ii,  1G7).     Thia  error  \»  perpetuated 
va  tbe  Greek  Church  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Petra,  whose  office,  as  representative  of  the  patriarch,  j 
it  is  to  produce  the  holy  fire  at  Easter  in  the  Churi'h  of 
the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  S,  and  P.  p.  467), 
is  in  reality  bishop  of  Kerak  (^Seelzen,  Reiten,  ii,  358; 
Burckhardt,  p.  887)"  (Smith).     The  first  person  who  | 
viidted  tbe  place  in  modern  tiroes  was  Seetzen,  who 
uys,  ^  Near  to  Kerak  the  wide  plain  terminates  which 
txtends  fn>nn  Kabbah,  and  is  broken  only  by  low  and 
detached  hills,  and  the  country  now  becomes  mountain- 
ous.   Kerak,  formerly  a  city  and  bishop's  see,  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  near  the  end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  sur-  | 
rounded  on  all  ades  with  lofly  mountains.     The  hill  is  i 
veiy  steep,  and  in  many  places  the  sides  are  quite  per-  ! 
pendicular.      The  walls  round  the  town  are  for  the 
imNt  part  destroyed,  and  Kerak  can  at  present  boast  of  i 
little  more  than  bein^  a  small  country  town.     The  cas- 
tle, which  is  uninhabited,  and  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  ' 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans 
and  Greek  Christians.     The  present  bbhop  of  Kerak 
rmdes  at  Jerusalem.     From  this  place  one  enjoys,  by 
looking  down  the  wady  Kerak,  a  fine  view  of  part  of  i 
tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may  be  distinctly 
»een  in  clear  weather.     The  hill  on  which  Kerak  lies  is 
composed  of  limestone  and  brittle  marl,  with  many  beds 
uf  blue,  black,  and  gray  flints.     In  the  neighboring 
nicks  there  are  a  number  of  curious  grottoes;  in  those 
which  are  under  ground  wheat  is  sometimes  preserv^ed 
for  a  period  often  years'*  (Zach's  Monatliche  Corregpond. 
xviii,  AM).     A  fuller  account  of  the  place  is  given  by 
Burckhardt  (Trartls  in  Syrian  p.  879-387).  by  whom  it 
was  next  visited ;  and  another  description  is  furnished 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Trarffc, p. 361-870).     From  their 
account  it  w^ould  seem  that  the  caverns  noticed  by  Seet- 
zcn  were  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town. 
We  also  learn  that  the  Christians  of  Kerak  (which  they 
and  Burckhardt  call  Kerek)  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  Mohammedans,  and  boast  of  being  stronger  and 
braver  (see  Robinson's  BesearcheSy  ii,  566-571).    On  ac- 
cttuntof  the  notoriously  savage  character  of  its  Moham- 
noedan  inhabitants,  Kerak  has  not  often  been  visited  by 
travellers.     Lieut,  Ljmch,  of  the  United  Stttes  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dead  Sea,  penetrated  this  fastness  of  banditti, 
having  boldly  seized  the  sheik  and  detained  him  as  a 
hostage  for  their  safety.     Ho  describes  the  town  as  sit- 
uated upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  3000  feet  above  the  Dead 
Sea.     The  houses  are  a  collection  of  stone  huts,  built 
without  mortar.     They  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
high ;  the  ground  floors  about  six  feet  below,  and  the 
fiat  terrace  mud-roofs  mostly  about  two  feet  above  the 
streets;  but  in  many  places  there  were  short  cuts  from 
street  to  street  across  the  roofs  of  tbe  houses.     The 
houses,  or  rather  huts,  without  windows  and  without 
chimne3rs,  were  blackened  inside  by  smoke,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  squalid  and  filthy.     Kerak 
contains  a  population  of  about  300  families;  these  in- 
clude about  1000  Christians,  who  are  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  Moslem  Arabs.     The  Moslem  inhabitants  are 
wild-looking  savages,  but  the  Christians  have  a  mild  and 
hospitable  character.   The  males  mostly  wear  sheep-skin 
coats,  the  women  dark-colored  gowns;  the  Christian  fe- 
males did  not  conceal  their  faces,  which  were  tattooetl 
like  the  South  Sea  islanders.    The  entrance  to  Kerak  is 
by  a  steep  and  rrookeii  ravine,  which  is  completely  com- 
manded at  tbe  summit  by  the  castle.    This  kttcr,  partly 
cot  out  of  and  partly  built  upon  the  mountain  top,  pre- 
sents tbe  remains  of  a  magnificent  structure,  its  cita<lel 
cut  off  from  the  town  by  a  deep  ditch.     It  seems  to  be 
Saracenic,  although  in  various  parts  it  has  both  the 
pointed  (iotbic  and  the  rounded  Roman  arch,  the  work 
doubtless  of  the  various  masters  into  whose  hands  it  has 
ftllen  during  its  eventful  history.     Its  walls  are  com- 
posed of  heavy,  well-cut  stones,  with  a  steep  glacis-wall 


surrounding  the  whole.  It  is  of  immense  extent,  ha\ing 
five  gates,  seven  wells  and  cisterns,  with  subterranean 
passages,  and  seven  arched  store-houses,  one  above  an- 
other, for  purposes  of  defence  (see  Lynch's  Namilirty  p. 
355-359).  Mr.  De  Saulcy  also  entered  this  ^dcn  of 
robbers,"  as  he  terms  it,  and  he  has  added  some  |)artic- 
ulars  to  the  above  description  {Narratire.  i,  302-330, 
390).  His  account  illustrates  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  have  for  many  years  been  the  terror  of 
the  vicinity  (Porter,  Handbook j  p.  60 ;  Schwarz,  Pale*- 
tine,  p.  216).  See  also  Ritter's  Krdkunde,  xv,  916, 1216. 
A  map  of  the  site  and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be 
found  in  the  Atlas  to  De  Saulcy  {La  Mer  Mortfy  etc., 
feuilles  8,  20).     Sec  Moab. 

Kirwan.     See  Murray,  Nicnoi^AS. 

Kirwan,  Walter  Blake,  an  eminent  Irish  divine, 

and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  preachers  of 

the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Galway 

about  1754.     He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the 

1  Engl'ish  Jesuits  at  St.Omer;  was  ordained  priest,  and 

I  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy 

at  Lou  vain.     Having  embraced  Protestantism  in  1787, 

I  he  became  successively  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 

!  Dublin;  prebendary  of  Howth,  minister  of  St.  Nicholas 

j  Without  in  1788,  and  dean  of  Killala  in  1800.     He  died 

in  1805.     Few  preachers  of  any  age  have  enjoyed  suih 

popularity  as  Walter  Blake  Kirwan.     So  great  was  tl.u 

throng  to  Ibten  to  his  sermons  that  it  was  found  neces- 

'  sary  to  defend  tbe  entrance  of  the  church  where  he  was 

!  to  preach  with  guards  and  palisades.     He  was  a  man 

I  of  fine  feelings,  amiable  and  benevolent,  and  his  irre- 

j  sistible  powers  of  persuasion  were  chiefly  devote<l  to  the 

preaching  of  charity  sermons.     It  is  said  that  the  col- 

I  lections  taken  up  after  his  sermons  seldom  fell  short  of 

I  £1000.    These  addresses  have  been  published  under  the 

title  of  Sei-monsy  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  (London,  1814, 

1  8vo).    See  Darling,  Cyclopadia  Biblioyrophiai,  ii,  1735 ; 

AUibone,  Did.  of  Knylish  and  Amer,Avthor$j  ii,  1038; 

Lond,  Quart,  Bee,  xi,  130  sq. ;  liord  Brougham,  Contrib, 

to  the  Kdinb,  Rev,  (Lond.  and  Glasgow,  1856),  i,  104  sq. 

(J.H.W.) 

Kish  (Heb.  tdL,  O^p,  a  trap^  otherwise  a  horn ;  Sept. 
Kd'c  or  Ki'c,  N.  T.  Kif,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Cis,"  Acts  xiii,21>, 
the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Mahli  ^grandson  of 
I^vi) ;  his  sons  married  their  cousins,  heiresses  of  his 
brother  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  21, 22).  One  of  these 
sons  was  named  Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  29).  KC. 
cir.  1658. 

2.  A  Bcnjamite  of  Jerusalem  (i.e.  the  northern  neigh- 
i  borhood  of  Jebus),  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Jf  hiel  (of 

Gibeon)  by  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii,  30 ;  ix,  86).     B.C. 
apparently  cir.  1618. 

3.  A  wealthy  and  powerful  Benjamite,  son  of  Ner  (1 
Chron.  viii,  33  •  ix,  39),  and  father  of  king  Saul  ( 1  Sam. 
ix,  3;  X,  11,  21 ;  xiv,  51 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  39;  xii,  1 ;  xxvi, 
28).  He  was  thus  the  grandson  (1  Sam.  ix,  1,  "son" 
[q.v.])  of  Abiel  (tf.v.).  See  Ner.  No  incident  is  men- 
tioned respecting  him  excepting  his  sending  Saul  in 
search  of  the  strayed  asses  (1  Sam.  ix,  3),  and  that  he 
was  buried  in  Zelah  (2  Sara,  xxi,  14).  B.C.  1093.  In 
Acts  xiii,  21  he  is  called  Cia.     See  Sacu 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  son  of  Alxii,  and 
one  of  those  who  assisted  Hezekiah  in  restoring  the 

I  true  religion  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12).    B.C.  726. 
!      5.  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Shimei,  and  great- 
grandfather of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  5).     B.C.  considera- 
I  bly  ante  698. 
j      Elish'i  (1  Chron.  vi,44).    Sec  Kusiiaiail 

EliBh'idn  (Heb.  Kiahym'^  'P^^p,  so  called  fn)m  the 
I  hardness  of  the  soil;  Sept.  K«<tiwi',  Auth. Vers." Kif^h- 
I  on"  in  Josh,  xxi,  28),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
I  xix,  20,  where  it  is  mentioned  l)etween  Rabbith  and 
I  Abez),  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershom, 
I  and  for  a  place  of  refuge  (Josli.  xxi,  28);  elsewhere  (1 
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Chron.  vi,  72)  called  Kedesh  (q.  v.).  De  Saulcy  found 
ruins  called  Kathcmeh  (or  KabshaneK)^  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Kefr-Kenna,  commanding  the  Merj-es-Serbal, 
north  of  Mt.  Tabor,  which  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  ancient  Kishion  (NarraL  ii,  826,  326).  Schwarz, 
citing  from  Astori,  places  it  2^  miles  south  of  Chesulloth 
(Iksal) ;  but  he  appears  to  be  misled  by  the  analog}'  of 
the  name  of  this  place  with  that  of  the  brook  Kishon 
{Palest,  p.  166),  which  has  no  connection  in  orighi  (see 
Hame8veld,iii,241). 

Ki'shon  (Keh^Kishdn'y  'j'id'^p,  winding;  Septuag. 
KiiTwv ;  but  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9,  Kiffawy  v.  r.  K€t<r«uv,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Kison"),  a  torrent  or  winter  stream  (iH3,  A.  V. 
"  river**)  of  central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  Israeli tish  history — the  defeat 
of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  7, 13 ;  v,  21),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  propheU  of  Baal  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  x>'iii,40).  It 
formed  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and  Zebulon 
(Josh,  xix,  11).  See  Jokmeam.  Some  portion  of  it  is 
also  thought  to  be  designated  as  the  "  waters  of  Megid- 
do"  (Judg.  V,  19).  See  Mugiddo.  The  term  coupled 
with  the  Kbhon  in  Judg.  v,  21,  as  a  stream  of  the  an- 
cients (D''p5n;3n,  A.  V.  "that  ancient  river"),  has  been 
very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  interpreters.  1.  It  is 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that  of  a 
distinct  stream — in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  KaSrjfuifi 
(see  Barhdt's  Hexapla) ;  by  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  ^or- 
rens  Cadumim;  in  the  Peahito  and  Arabic  versions,  Car- 
min.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  speaks  of  the  river  close  to  Acre  (doubtless  mean- 
ing thereby  the  Belus)  as  the  CQllp  bna.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  term  may  refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Ke- 
dumim — wanderers  from  the  Eastern  deserts — who  had 
in  remote  antiquity  settled  on  the  Kishon  or  one  of  its 
tributary  wadys.  See  Kadmonites.  2.  As  an  epithet 
of  the  Kishon  itself:  Sept.  ^ft/iappoucapx^' *»'*'»  Aquila, 
KavawvtMtVf  perhaps  intending  to  imply  a  scorching  wind 
or  simoom  as  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  waters ; 
Symmachus,  aiyiwv  or  ai'ywi/,  perhaps  alluding  to  the 
swift  springing  of  the  torrent  (alyig  is  used  for  high 
waves  by  Artemidorus).  The  Targum,  adhering  to  the 
signification  "  ancient,"  expands  the  sentence — "  the  tor- 
rent in  which  were  shown  signs  and  wonders  to  Israel 
of  old;**  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition (preserved  in  the  Commentarius  m  Canticum  Deb- 
bortey  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  identify  with  the  Ked 
Sea,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  Israel's  history. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.V.  is  supported  by  Mendelssohn, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  modem  scholars.  The  ref- 
erence is  probably  to  exploits  among  the  aboriginal  Ca- 
naanites,  as  the  plain  adjoining  the  stream  has  always 
been  the  great  battle-ground  of  Palestine.  See  Esdka- 
ELON.     For  the  Kishon  of  Josh,  xxi,  28,  see  Kishiox. 

By  Joisephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neither  does 
the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus, or  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
dismiss  it  in  a  few  words,  and  note  only  its  origin  in 
Tabor  (Onomast,  Cison),  or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen 
thence  (A/i.  ad  Eustochium,  §  13),  passing  by  entirely  its 
connection  with  OarmcL  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited 
Akka  and  Carmcl.  He  mentions  the  river  by  name  as 
"  Nachal  Kishon,"  but  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 
Brocardus  (cir.  1600)  describes  the  western  portion  of 
the  stream  with  a  little  more  fulness,  but  enlarges  most 
on  its  upper  or  eastern  part,  which,  with  the  victory  of 
Barak,  he  places  on  the  east  of  Tabor  and  Hermon,  as 
discharging  the  water  of  those  mountains  into  the  Sea 
•f  Galilee  {Descr,  Terra  S,  cap.  6,  7).  This  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  364)  to  allude  to 
the  wady  el-Bireh,  which  runs  down  to  the  Jordan  a 
few  miles  above  Scythopolis. 

The  Kishon  b  beyond  all  doubt  the  river  now  called 
Nahr  eI~Mol:aftah  (or  Mukattn)^  which,  after  travers- 
ing the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the  bay  of  the  hitter  name 
at  it3  south-cast  comer.    It  has  been  usual  to  trace  the 


source  of  this  river  to  Mount  Tabor  (as  above  by  Je- 
rome), but  Dr.  Shaw  affirms  that  in  travelliug  along  the 
south-eastern  brow  of  Mount  Carmel  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  sources  of  the  river  Kishon,  three 
or  four  of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each 
other,  and  are  called  Ras  el-Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon.  These  alone,  without  the  leaser  contributions 
near  the  sea,  discharge  water  enough  to  form  a  river 
half  as  large  as  the  Isis.  During  the  rainy  season  all 
the  waters  which  fall  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Carmel, 
or  upon  the  rising  grounds  to  the  southward,  empty 
themselves  into  it  in  a  number  of  torrents,  at  which 
time  it  overflovrs  its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapid- 
ity, and  carries  all  before  it.  It  was  doubtless  in  such  a 
season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept  away  in  at- 
tempting to  ford  iu  But  such  inundations  are  only  oc- 
casional, and  of  short  duration,  as  is  indeed  implied  in 
the  destruction  in  its  waters  of  the  fugirives,  who  doubt- 
less expected  to  pass  it  safely.  The  course  of  the  stream, 
as  estimated  from  the  sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more 
than  seven  miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  half 
a  league  of  the  sea;  but  when  not  augmented  by  rains, 
it  never  falls  mto  the  sea  in  a  full  stream,  but  insensi- 
bly percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand,  which  the  north 
winds  have  thrown  up  at  its  mouth.  It  was  in  this 
state  that  Shaw  himself  found  it  in  the  month  of  April, 
1722,  when  it  was  crossed  by  him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw's  contradiction,  the  assertion 
that  the  Kishon  derives  its  source  from  Mount  Tabor 
has  been  repeated  by  modem  travellers  as  confidently 
as  by  their  ancient  predecessors  (Summer  Ramble^  i, 
281).  Buckingham's  statement,  being  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  view  from  Mount  Tabor  itself,  deserves  at- 
tention. He  says  that  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
the  south-west  are  "  the  springs  of  the  Ain  es-Sherrar, 
which  send  a  perceptible  stream  through  the  centre  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of 
antiquity."  Further  on,  the  same  traveller,  on  reach- 
ing the  hills  which  divide  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from 
that  of  Acre,  saw  the  pass  thnmgh  which  the  river 
makes  its  way  from  the  one  plain  to  the  other  {Travels 
in  Palestine^  i,  168, 177).  Schwarz  also  .states  that  the 
sources  of  the  Kishop  are  at  a  village  called  Sheik  Ab- 
rik,  south-west  of  Tabor  {Palest,  p.  166).  Gn  further  in- 
quiry, and  more  extensive  comparison  of  observations 
made  at  different  times  of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  remoter  source  of  the  river  is  really  in 
Mount  Tabor,  but  that  the  supply  from  this  source  is 
cut  off  in  early  summer,  when  it  ceases  to  be  maintain- 
ed by  rains  or  contributory  torrents;  whereas  the  copi- 
ous supply  from  the  nearer  springs  at  Ras  el-Kishon, 
with  other  springs  lower  down,  keep  it  up  from  that 
point  as  a  perennial  stream,  even  during  the  drought  of 
summer.  (See  Kitto's  Pict.  Hist.  ofPalestme^  p.  cxci.) 
Mariti  (ii,  112)  mentions  the  case  of  the  English  drago- 
man who  was  drowned,  and  his  horse  with  him,  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  this  temporary  stream  from  Mt.  Tab«>r, 
m  Feb.  1761.  During  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Arabs,  April  16, 1799,  many  of  the 
latter  were  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  cross  a  stream 
coming  from  Deburieh,  which  then  inundated  the  plain 
(Burckhardt,  Syria^  p.  839).  Monro,  who  crossed  the 
river  early  in  April  (in  its  lower  or  perennial  part),  in 
order  to  ascend  Mount  Carmel,  describes  it  as  traversing 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  river,  where  he  crossed  it, 
in  a  boat,  was  then  thirty  yards  wide.  In  the  plain- 
from  Solam  to  Nazareth  he  crossed  "a  considerable 
brook,  and  afterwards  some  others,  which  flow  into  a 
small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  and  event- 
ually contribute  to  swell  the  Kishon"  {RanMe,  i, 66, 28 1 ). 
Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  account  corresponds  with 
channels  that  he  oijserved  (finical  Researches^  iii,230). 
Prokesch  also,  in  April,  1829,  when  travelling  directly 
from  Ramleh  to  Nazareth,  entered  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon at  or  near  I^jjun,  where  he  came  upon  the  Kishon, 
flowing  in  a  deep  bed  through  marshy  ground ;  and  af- 
ter wandering  alwut  for  some  time  to  find  his  way 
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throagh  the  morass,  he  was  at  last  set  right  by  an  Arab, 
who  pointed  out  the  proper  ford  {Reue  m$  H,  Land,  p. 
129).  The  scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Sis- 
era^s  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  stream  crossed  tl 
{dain,  and  must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  Thi 
above  arguments,  to  show  that  it  did  so,  and  still  does 
GO,  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  adds  that  "  not 
improbably,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  country  was 
perhaps  more  wooded,  there  may  have  been  permanent 
streams  throughout  the  whole  plain."  The  transaction 
of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who,  after  his  sacrifice  on  Carmel, 
commanded  the  priests  of  Baal  to  be  slain  at  the  river 
Kishon,  requires  no  explanation,  seeing  that  it  took 
place  at  the  perennial  lower  stream.  This  also  explains, 
what  has  sometimes  been  asked,  whence,  in  that  time 
of  drought,  the  water  was  obtained  with  which  the 
prophet  inundated  his  altar  and  sacrifice. 

The  Kishon  is,  in  fact,  the  drain  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Samaria 
range  on  the  south,  the  mountain  of  Galilee  on  the 
north,  and  Gilboa,  "Little  Hermon"  (so  called),  and 
Tabor  on  the  east,  find  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  course  is  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north-west  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  plain  nearest  the  foot  of  the  Sama- 
ritan hills,  and  close  beneath  the  very  cliffs  of  Carmel, 
breaking  through  the  hills  which  separate  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  from  the  maritime  plain  of  Acre,  by  a  very 
narrow  pass,  beneath  the  eminence  of  Harotfaich  or  Har- 
ti,  which  is  believed  by  some  still  to  retain  a  trace  of  the 
name  of  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  It  has  two  princi- 
pal feeders:  the  first  from  Deburieh  (Daberath),  on 
Mount  Tabor,  the  north-east  angle  of  the  plaip;  and, 
secondly,  from  Jelb(in  (Gilboa)  on  the  south-east.  It  is 
also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of  Lejjun,  the  stream  from 
which  is  probably  the  "waters  of  Megiddo*'  (Porter, 
Handbook^  p.  885).  The  highest  source  of  the  Kishon 
on  the  south-east  is  the  large  fountain  of  Jenln,  the  an- 
cient En-gannim,  the  water  from  which,  increased  by  a 
number  of  the  streamlets  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
flows  westward  across  the  plain  through  a  deep  channel 
during  the  winter  months ;  but  in  summer  this  channel, 
like  the  northern  one,  is  perfectly  dry  (Van  de  Velde, 
Traveh,  i,  362).  The  two  channels  unite  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Megiddo.  The  channel  of 
the  united  stream  is  here  deep  and  miry,  the  ground  for 
some  distance  on  each  side  is  low  and  marshy,  and  the 
fords  during  winter  are  always  difficult,  and  often,  after 
heavy  rain,  impassable ;  yet  in  summer,  even  here,  the 
whole  plain  and  the  river  bed  are  dry  and  hard  (Robin- 
ion,  ii,  364).  These  facts  strikingly  illustrate  the  nar- 
rative of  the  defeat  of  Sisera.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kishon,  at  Megiddo  (Judg.  iv, 
13;  V,  19).  While  the  battle  raged  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  came  on  (Judg.  v,  4, 20 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
Anf,  V,  5, 4).  In  a  short  time  the  hard  plain  was  turn- 
ed into  a  marsh,  and  the  dry  river-bed  into  a  foaming 
totient.    The  Canaanites  were  driven  back  on  the  river 


by  the  fiery  attack  of  Barak  and  the  fury  of  the  storm ; 
for  "  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  dropped  .  .  .  the 
stars  iu  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  The  war> 
horses  and  chariots  dashing  madly  through  the  marshy 

luiid  made  it  much  worse ;  and  the  soldiers,  in  trying 

cross  the  swollen  torrent,  were  swept  away. 

But,  like  most  of  the  so-called  "  rivers"  of  Palestine, 
the  perennial  stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Ki- 
shon. During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  (as  above 
noted)  its  upper  portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined 
to  a  few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  peren- 
nial portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel — the  "vast 
fountains  called  Sa'adlyeh,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Chaifa"  (Thomson,  I^nd  and  Book,  ii,  140),  and  those, 
apparently  still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  (Rob- 
iiiscjn,  ii,  365),  as  bursting  forth  from  beneath  the  east- 
em  brow  of  Carmel,  and  dischai^ing  of  themselves  "  a 
river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis."  It  enters  the  sea  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bay  of  Akka,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Chaifa,  "in  a  deep,  tortuous  bed,  between  banks  of 
loamy  soil  some  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  apart"  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  883).  Between  the 
mouth  and  the  town  the  shore  is  lined  by  an  extensive 
grove  of  date-palms,  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine  (Van 
de  Velde,  i,  289).  The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which 
the  prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah  was 
ioubtless  close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel  where  the  sac- 
rifice had  taken  phice.  Thb  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all 
but  certainty  as  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  which  the  name  b  still  attached  of  El-Mahraka, 
*•  the  burning."  See  Carmeu  Nowhere  does  the  Ki- 
shon run  so  close  to  the  mountain  as  just  beneath  this 
spot  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  824).  It  is  about  1000  feet  above 
the  river,  and  a  precipitous  ravine  leads  directly  down, 
by  which  the  victims  were  perhaps  hurried  from  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  to  their  doom 
in  the  torrent  bed  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
which  from  this  circumstance  may  be  called  tell  Kfisis, 
the  hill  of  the  priests.  Whether  the  Kishon  contained 
any  water  at  this  time  we  are  not  told;  that  required 
for  Elijah's  sacrifice  was  in  all  probability  obuined  from 
the  spring  on  the  mountain  side  below  the  plateau  of 
El-Mahraka.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  banks  of 
fine  sand,  which  any  unusual  swell  in  the  river  converts 
into  dangerous  quicksands  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  289). 

The  modem  name  Nahr  el-Mukatta  some  have 
thought  means  "  the  river  of  slaughter,"  in  allusion  U> 
the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  its  banks ;  but 
the  name  may  also  signify  "  river  of  the  ford,"  from  an- 
other meaning  of  the  same  root  (compare  Robinson,  ii, 
365) ;  the  latter  is  the  interpretation  given  of  the  name 
by  the  people  of  the  countrj'. — Kitto ;  Smith.  See  fur- 
ther in  Hamesveld,  i,  522  scj. ;  Schwarz,  Palestittf,  p.  49; 
Hackett,  lllustra.  p.  321-323;  Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  704; 
Maundroll,  Early  Travels,  p.  480 ;  Pococke,  Eagt,  II,  i,  55 ; 
G.  Robinson,  Palest,  i,  203  (Par.  1835) ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  i,  492 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  347 ;  Wilson, 
J^nds  of  Bible,  ii,  86 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  95, 494» 


Mouth  of  the  Kishon. 
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Kishsiiu.    See  Cccumber. 

Kislier,  Johann  Justus,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Kudinghausen  in  1600,  and  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Giessen.  In  1694  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Rinteln  Univereity,  and  the 
year  following  professor  of  theology.  He  died  March 
*25,  1714.  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  mainly  disserta- 
tions, see  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  Deutschiandt  des 
18'"  und  W**  Jahrk, ii,  102. 

Ki'^son  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).     See  Kishon. 

Hiss  (p^3,  nashak'f  Gr.  ^(Xcu>,  to  love^  and  deriva- 
tives). Originally  the  act  of  kLssing  had  a  symbolical 
character,  as  a  natural  species  of  language,  expressive 
of  leiitlcr  aflfection  and  respect  It  appears  from  the 
case  of  Laban  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  13)  that  this 
method  of  salutation  was  even  then  establbhed  and  rec- 
ognised as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen.  xxvii,  26,  27,  a 
kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between  a  parent  and  child; 
in  Cant,  viii,  1,  between  a  lover  and  his  bride.  It  was 
also,  as  with  some  modem  nations,  a  token  of  friendship 
and  regard  bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met  or 
separated  (Tobit  vii,  6;  x,  12;  Luke  vii,  45;  xv,  20; 
Acts  XX,  37;  Matt,  xxvl,  48;  2  Sam.  xx,  9) ;  the  same 
custom  is  still  usual  in  the  East  (Tischendorf,  Reife,  i, 
25o).  The  Church  of  Ephcsus  wept  sore  at  Paul's  de- 
parture, and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  When 
Orpah  quitted  Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  i,  14),  after  the 
three  had  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept,  she  "  kissed 
her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her." 

That  it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  mouth  (Prov.  xxiv,  26) 
may  lje  presumed  (Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  Exod.  iv,  27;  xviii, 
7;  1  Sara.  xx,41).  Kissing  the  lips  was  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  customary  among  near  relatives  of  both 
.*iexes,  both  in  patriarchal  and  in  later  times  ((vcn. 
xxix,  U;  Cant,  viii,  1).  Between  individuals  of  the 
same  sex,  and  in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  customary 
in  the  East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even 
in  Europe.  Mention  is  made  of  it  (1)  between  parents 
and  children  (Gen.  xxvii,  26,  27 ;  xxxi,  28,  55 ;  xlviii, 
10;  1, 1;  Exod.  xviii,  7;  Ruth  i,  9,  14;  2  Sam.  xiv,  83; 
1  Kings  xix,  20;  Luke  xv,  20;  Tobit  vii,  6 ;  x,  12) ;  (2) 
between  brothers,  or  near  male  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  (Gen.  xxix,  13 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  xlv,  16 ;  Exod.  iv,  27 ; 
1  Sam.  XX,  41);  (3)  the  same  mode  of  salutation  be- 
tween persons  not  related,  but  of  equal  rank,  whether 
friendly  or  deceitful,  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xx,  9 ;  Psa. 
Ixxv,  10;  Prov.  xxvii,  6 ;  Luke  vii,  45  [Ist  clause] ;  xxii, 
48 ;  Acts  XX,  37) ;  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected  con- 
descension (2  Sam.  XV,  5 ;  xix,  39) ;  (5)  respect  from  an 
inferior  (Luke  vii,  38,  45,  and  perhaps  viii,  44).  In 
other  cases  the  kiss  is  imprinted  on  the  beard  (see  Ar- 
vieux,  iii,  182) ;  sometimes  on  the  hair  of  the  head  (see 
D'OrvUle,  A  d  Chariton,  viii,  4),  which  was  then  taken 
hold  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx,  9).  Among  the  Arabs 
the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of  their  hiis- 
l>ands  or  fathers.  The  superior  retiu^is  the  salute  by  a 
kiss  on  the  forehead.  Kissing  the  hand  of  another  ap- 
pears to  be  a  modem  practice.  In  Egypt  an  inferior 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  generally  on  the  back,  but 
sometimes,  as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To  tes- 
tify abject  submission,  and  in  asking  favors,  the  feet  are 
often  kissed  instead  of  the  hand  (Luke  vii,  38).  "The 
s<jn  kisses  the  hand  of  his  father,  the  wife  that  of  her 
husband,  the  slave,  and  often  the  free  ser\'ant,  that  of 
the  master.  The  slaves  and  servants  of  a  grandee  kiss 
their  lord's  sleeve,  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing"  (Lane, 
^fod.  Eg.  ii,  9;  compare  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  151;  Burck- 
hardt,  7'rar.i,369;  Niebuhr,  Tm/.  i,  329 ;  ii,93;  Layanl, 
Sifu  i,  174 ;  Wellstetl,  A  robia,  i,  341 ;  Malcolm,  Sketches 
ofpersuty  p.  271).  Friends  saluting  each  other  join  the 
right  hand,  then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  or  breast ;  after  a  long  absence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right  side 
of  the  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on  both  sides 


of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii,  9, 10 ;  com  p.  Irby  and  Itlanglc5i,  pu 
1 16 ;  Chardin,  V'oyagf^  iii,  421 ;  Burckhardt,  Aor«,  i.  Si/.) ; 
Russell,  A  Uppo^  i,  240).  The  passage  of  Job  xxxi,  27, 
'•  Or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  is  not  in  point 
(see  Menken,  Dufserf.  in  p.  1.,  Lipsiir,  1711;  Doughtezi, 
Analfcf.  i,  211 ;  Kieseling,  in  the  A  op.  MisceU,  Lip*,  ix, 
595;  Bottiger,  KunstmythoL  i,  52),  and  refers  to  idola- 
trous usages  (see  L.  Weger,  De  osc.  tnanus  idokUricn, 
Regiom.  1698),  namely,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (comp.  Cicero,  Ver,  iv,  43 ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  on 
Isa.  xlix,  23).  See  Aix)RATiox.  It  was  the  custom  to 
throw  kisses  towards  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
wards the  sun  and  moon  (I  Kings  xix,  18;  Hos.  xiii,2; 
comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  ii,  5;  Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  24,  3;  Luciaii, 
De  Salt,  c  17 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Not,  xxviii,  5).  The  kiss- 
ing of  princes  was  a  token  of  homage  (Psa.  ii,  12 ;  I  Sam. 
X,  1 :  Xenophon,  Cyrop,  vii,  .5, 32).  So  probably  in  Gen. 
xli,  40,  "  Upon  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people  kiss," 
where  the  Auth.Vcrs.interpets,  "According  to  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  bo  ruled"  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
f/eb,  p.  923).  We  may  compare  the  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom of  kissing  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  Trar, 
i,  250,  298,  323 ;  Crichton,  A  rubia,  ii,  215),  Xenophon 
says  {At/esiL  v,  4)  that  it  was  a  national  custom  with 
the  Persians  to  kiss  whomsoever  they  honored ;  and  a 
curious  passage  to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  the  Cyro- 
pofdia  (i,  4, 27).  Kissing  the  fee  t  of  princes  was  a  token 
of  subjection  and  obedience,  which  was  sometimes  car- 
ried so  far  that  the  print  of  the  foot  received  the  kiss, 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  very  dust  had  be- 
come sacred  by  the  royal  tread,  or  that  the  subject  was 
not  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's  foot,  but  was  con- 
tent t9  kiss  the  earth  itself  near  or  on  which  he  trod 
(Isa.  xlix,  33;  Micah  vii,  17;  Psa.  Ixxii,  9;  comp.  Gen. 
xli,  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  8;  Matt,  xxviii,  9;  see  Dion  Cass, 
lix,  27 ;  Seneca,  De  Bene/,  ii,  12).  Similar  usages  pre- 
vail among  the  Orientals  to  the  present  day  (see  Wil- 
kinson, Anc,  Kg.  ii,  203 ;  Layard,  Nimr,  i,  274;  llanner, 
Obs.  i,  336;  Niebuhr,  TrartU,  i,  414;  comp.  Assemani, 
Bibf.  Or.  i,  377 ;  Otho,  Ler.  Bab.  p.  233 ;  Barhebr.  Chroiu 
p.  148,  189,  569).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddlesome, 
scrupulous,  and  falsely  delicate  spirit  which  animated 
much  of  what  they  wrote,  did  not  permit  more  than 
three  kinds  of  kisses — the  kiss  of  reverence,  of  reception, 
and  of  dismissal  {Breshith  Rabba  on  Gen.  xxix,  11). 

The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
encourage  honor  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to  foster  ami 
develop  the  softer  affections,  and,  in  the  trying  condi- 
rion  of  the  early  Church,  to  make  its  members  intimate- 
ly known  one  to  another,  and  unite  them  in  the  closest 
bonds,  led  toXhe  observance  of  kissing  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  that  social  worship  which  took  its  origin  in  the 
very  cradle  of  our  religion.  (See  Coteler,  A  d  coru-tUu^ 
A  post,  ii,  67;  Fessel,  ^  t/rpr*.  sacr,  p.  283.)  Hence  the 
exhortation, "  Salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss"  (Rom. 
xvi,  16 ;  see  also  1  Cor.  xvi,  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12 ;  1  Thess. 
V,  26 ;  in  1  Pet,  v,  14  it  is  termed  "  a  kiss  of  charity"). 
"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  understood  among  the  members 
of  the  Chiu*ch  that  the  kiss  was  to  be  exchanged  l>c- 
tween  persons  of  the  same  sex  only,  though  no  direc- 
tion to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  and 
it  is  known  that  in  process  of  time  the  heathen  Uiok  oc- 
casion from  the  practice  to  reproach  the  Christians  for 
looseness  of  manners.  On  this  account  care  was  taken 
(as  appears  from  the  Apostolical  Consti/iitions)  to  main- 
tain in  respect  to  it  the  distinction  of  sexes;  but  the 
practice  itself  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  celebrati«>n  of  the  Supper.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  s])ecial  token  of  perfect  reconciliation 
and  concord  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  and 
was  called  simply  the  peace  {(ipr]VTi)y  or  the  kiss  o/peacf 
(osculum  pacis).  It  was  exchanged  in  the  Eastern 
('hurch  before,  but  in  the  Western  after  the  consecra- 
tion prayer.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  discontinued 
as  a  badge  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  a  part  of  any 
Christian  solemnity"  (Fairbaim).  (See  Apost.  Consfit, 
ii,  57 ;  viii,  il ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i,  65;  Palmer,  Ott  LiL 
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ii,  103,  and  note  from  Du  Cange ;  Bingham,  Ckrigt.  An- 
Hq,  K  xii,  c.  iv%  §  5,  vol  iv,  49 ;  b.  ii,  c.  xt,  §  10,  vol  i,  161 ; 
Ik  ii,  c  xix,  §  17,  vol  i,  272;  b.  iv,  c.  vi,  §  14,  vol  i,  526 ; 
h.  x-xii,  c.  iii,  §  6,  voL  vii,  816 ;  see  also  Cod.Jrist  V,  TiL 
iii,  16,  de  Dan.  ante  NupL;  Brande,  Pop,  Aniiq,  ii,  87). 
The  peculiar  circumstances  have  now  vanished  which 
f^ave  propriety  and  emphasis  to  such  an  expression  of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  friendship.  (See  Wem}rs8, 
Claris  Sgmbolica^  s.  v.)  The  kiss  of  peace  still  forms 
part  of  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is 
given  immediately  before  the  communioi|^ ;  the  clergy- 
man who  celebrates  mass  kissing  the  altar,  and  em- 
bracing the  deacon,  saying, "  Pax  tibi,  fniter,  et  ecclesis 
sanctae  Dei  f  the  deacon  does  the  same  to  the  siibdea- 
con,  sajdng,  *^  Pax  tecum  ;**  the  latter  then  salutes  the 
others. 

Kissing  the  foot  or  toe  has  been  required  by  the  popes 
as  a  sign  of  respect  from  the  secular  power  since  the  8th 
century.  The  first  who  received  tliis  honor  was  pope 
Constantine  I.  It  was  paid  him  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian II,  on  his  entry  into  Constantinople  in  710.  Val- 
entine I,  about  827,  required  every  one  to  kiss  his  foot, 
and  from  that  time  this  mark  of  reverence  appears  to 
have  been  expected  by  all  popes.  When  the  ceremony 
takes  place,  the  pope  wears  a  slipper  with  a  cross,  which 
is  kissed.  In  more  recent  times,  Protestants  have  not 
been  required  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot,  but  merely  to  bend 
the  knee  slightly.     See  Adoration. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  consult  Em- 
merich, De  Otcuiis  ap.  Vet,  in  discessu  (Meining.  1783); 
Meckel,  Dt  Osculis  (Lipsiis,  1689);  Pfanner,  De  Osculis 
Ckristianor.  Veter^  in  his  Obs.  Sacr.  ii,  131-201 ;  Kem- 
piua,  De  Osculis  (Francof.  1680);  Jac.  Herrenschmidius, 
OKuloffia  (Viteb.1630);  MwWer,  DeOsailoSancto(JenA, 
1674) ;  Bobeig,  De  Osculis  Hdr, ;  Lomeier,  Diss,  genial, 
p.  328 ;  also  in  Ugolini,  Thesaur,  vol  xx ;  Gotz,  De  Osculo 
(Jena,  1670) ;  Lange, Friedenkuss  d.alten  Christen  (Leipz. 
1747) :  compare  Fabricius,  BibUogrJantiquar,  p.  1016  sq. ; 
and  other  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index,  p.  55, 
147.    See  Salutation. 

Kis808.    See  Ivy. 

Kistemaker,  Johann  HTAcnrn? ,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  August  15, 1754,  at 
Nordhom,  in  Hanover,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mtlnster.  He  was  ordained  priest  I>ec  22, 1777, 
bat  fiUed  the  rostrum  instead  of  the  pulpit,  and  became 
quite  celebrated  for  his  attainments  as  a  linguist.  In 
1786  he  was  elected  professor  of  philology  at  his  alma 
mater,  and  in  1795  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Bib- 
lical exegesis.  He  died  March  2, 1834.  Of  his  numei^ 
ous  works  we  have  room  here  only  for  the  titles  of 
tb(»e  most  important  in  theology,  which  are,  Comment 
tfttio  de  nova  exegesi  prcecipue  V'eteris  Testamenti  ex  col- 
htis  scriptoribtts  Greeds  et  Romanis  scripta  (IVf  Unster, 
1806)  -.—Exeget,  Abhandlung  Uber  Matt,  xvi,  18,  19,  an  1 
xix,3-12,  Oder  iiber  den  Primal  Petri  und  das  Ekeband: 
— Exegesis  critica  in  Psalmos  Ixvii,  et  rix,  et  excursus 
m  Dctniel  iii  defomace  ignis  (1809) : —  Weissagung  Jesu 
row  GericAt  Uber  Judda  und  die  Welt,  etc  (1816)  •— 
Canticum  canticorum  iUustratum  ex  Hierographia  Ori- 
entcUutm  {lSiS)x  — Weissagung  vom  Immanuel  (1824); 
and  especially  Biblia  sacra  Vulgatte  ediiionis  juxta  ex- 
emplar Vaticanum  (1824, 3  vols.),  dedicated  to  pope  Leo 
XII;  and  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (1825), 
which  is  largely  circulated  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Germany.  See  Hamberger,  Das  gekhrte  DeutscMand, 
Appendix,  vols,  xviii  and  xxiii;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  A'tr- 
chen-Lexikonj  vol  vi,  s.  v. ;  xii,  671  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kite  (n^K,  ayyah'y  so  called  from  its  clamorous  cry; 
Sept.  igriv  V.  r.  ticrivocVulg.  vuliur;  but  in  Job.  xxviii, 
7, yv>^,Auth. Version  "vulture"),  an  unclean  and  keen- 
lighted  bird  of  prey  (Lev.  xi,  14;  Deut.  xiv,  13).  The 
vernon  of  IVttudo-Jonathan  has  the  black  vulture ;  the 
Venetian  Greek  koXoiov,  ot  jackdaw;  Kimchi  XTKA,  or 
nmgpie ;  Saadias  and  Abelwalid  the  male  homed  owl— 
most  of  which  are  evidently  mere  conjectures,  with  lit- 
V.-H      • 


tie  regard  to  the  context,  which  classes  the  bird  in 
question  with  other  species  of  the  falcon  tribe.  See 
Gledb.  The  allusion  in  Job  alone  afibrds  a  clew  to  its 
identification.  The  deep  mines  m  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  from  which  the  labor  of  man  extracts  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  there  described  as  "  a  track 
which  the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the 
eye  of  the  agyah  looked  upon  iL**  Bocbart  {Hieroz,  ii, 
193  sq.,  779),  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word,  con- 
nected it  with  the  Arabic  al-yuyu,  a  kind  of  hawk,  so 
called  from  its  cry  ydyd,  described  by  Damir  as  a  small 
bird  with  a  short  tail,  used  in  hunting,  and  remarkable 
for  its  great  courage,  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  and  the 
keenness  of  its  vision,  which  is  made  the  subject  of 
praise  in  an  Arabic  stanza  quoted  by  Damir.  The  Eng- 
lish designate  it  as  the  merlin,  the  Falco  cesalon  of  Lin- 
neus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  aitraXutv  and 
Latin  cbscUo,   This  smallest  of  British  liawks  is  from  ten 


English  MerUn. 

to  twelve  inches  long;  the  male  with  blue-gray  back 
and  wings,  body  rufous ;  the  female  dark  brown  back 
and  wings,  with  brownish-white  body  (see  Penny  Cyclop, 
s.  V.  Merlin).  Gesenius,  however  (  Thesaur.  p.  39),  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  hawk  genus,  on  account  of  the  addition 
nrpb,  q/Vcr  »«« ibnd.  See  Hawk.  *' The  Talmud  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  four  Hebrew  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  *  vulture,*  *  glede,*  and  *  kite,'  denote  one  and 
the  same  bird  (Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  §  196). 
Seetzen  (i,310)  mentions  a  species  of  falcon  used  in  Syria 
for  hunring  gazelles  and  hares,  and  a  smaller  kind  for 
hunting  hares  m  the  desert.  Russell  {Aleppo,  ii,  196) 
enumerates  seven  different  kimls  employed  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  same  purpose.  Robertson  {Claris  Penta- 
feuchi)  derives  ayyah  from  the  Heb.  H'^X,  an  obsolete 
root,  which  he  connects  with  an  Arabic  word,  the  pri- 
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nuury  meaning  of  which,  according  to  Schultens,  is  *  to 
tum.'  If  thb  derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  *  kite*  is  the  correct  rendering.  The  hab- 
it which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  *  sailing  in  circles, 
with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination  governing 
the  curve,*  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  deri- 
vation" (Smith).  Wood  (Bible  AnimaU,  p. 358)  inclines 
to  adopt  Tristram*s  identification  of  the  ayyah  with  the 
red  kite  (Milvus  regcdis\  which  is  scattered  all  over  Pal- 
estine, feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  birds,  mice,  reptiles, 
and  fish.  Its  piercing  sight  and  soaring  habits  pecul- 
iarly suit  the  passage  in  Job.     See  Vulture. 

Kith'Ush  (Heb.  KiMUh\  C-^bns,  prob.  for  bPiS 
0)*^^,  a  ffum'a  wall;  Sept.  Xa^aXci'c  v.  r.  Ko^Xc^c  ^^^ 
Maaxo>>C«  Vulg.  Cethlii)^  a  town  in  the  valley  or  plain 
(Shephelah)  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Lahmaro  and 
Gederoth  (Josh,  xv,  40) ;  evidently  situated  in  the 
south-western  group,  possibly  at  the  "  mound  and  some 
foundations  called  JelamehT  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii, 
886),  on  wady  el-Heroy,  between  Gaza  and  Lachish 
(Van  de  Velde,  Map),  A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Diction- 
ary,  s.  v.,  proposes  the  ruined  site  el-Jilas  given  by 
Smith  (in  Robinson's  Res.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  119)  in  this 
vicinity;  but  this  is  not  laid  down  on  any  map,  if,  in- 
deed. It  be  not  the  same  place  as  the  above.  The  deri- 
vation proposed  by  the  same  writer  for  the  name  Kith- 
lish,  from  PHS,  to  crush,  and  12^7^,  a  lion,  as  If  it  were 
the  haunt  of  that  animal,  is  fanciful,  and  unwarranted 
by  any  allusion  of  the  kind  in  the  text;  the  form,  more- 
over, would  then  have  been  IZ^bns. 

Kit'ron  (Heb.  Kiiron\  V'^Mp,  knotty^  otherwise 
curtaiUdj  or  castle;  Sept.  Ktrpdtv  v.  r.  Ke^pwv,  and 
even  X(/3(>c^),  a  city  of  Zebulun  tinom  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  long  unable  to  expel  the  native  Canaanites 
(Judg.  i,  80).  It  is  very  possibly  the  same  elsewhere 
called  Kattatu  (Josh,  xix,  15),  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  Keil  {Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc)  that  this 
and  all  the  other  names  are  needed  as  distinct  cities  in 
order  to  make  up  the  number  twelve  there  specified ;  for 
even  thus  the  number  will  be  incomplete,  Mrithout  either 
supposing  the  text  corrupt  or  borrowing  from  those  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  verses  (doubtless  the  true  so- 
lution), in  either  of  which  cases  these  three  names,  so 
nearly  identical  (Kattah,  Kartah,  Kitron),  may  be  as- 
signed to  one  phice.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  173),  on  Tal- 
mudical  grounds,  apparently  incorrectly,  identifies  it 
Mrith  Sepphoris  (q.  v.). 

Kiftim  (Gen.  x,  4;  2  Chron.  i,  7).    See  Chittim. 

Kittle,  Andrew  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1785, 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1804,  studied  theology 
under  Drs.  Froeligh  and  Livingston,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1806.  Until  1846  he  was  successively  pas- 
tor of  the  churches  of  Red  Hook  Landing  and  St.  John's, 
Linlithgo,  Upper  Red  Hook,  and  Stuyvesant,  Elarly 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  he  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and 
indefatigable  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  was 
of  good  record  as  a  theolog^ian  and  a  general  scholar, 
possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  and  fond  of  reading, 
his  retiring  disposition  kept  him  aloof  from  the  agita- 
ting controversies  and  public  excitements  of  the  times. 
Aspiring  only  to  be  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  dwelt 
among  hb  people  until  the  Infirmities  of  age  constrained 
him  to  give  up  the  active  ministry.  He  died  in  1864. 
Kittle  was  a  man  of  fine  features  and  noble  form,  a  dig- 
nified Christian  gentleman,  and  a  true  man  of  God. — 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Re/.  Church,  p.  126,     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Kitto,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  schol- 
ars of  this  age,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  England,  Nov.  4, 
1804.  To  humble  birth  was  added,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
the  aflUction  of  a  total  loss  of  his  sense  of  hearing;  but 
neither  poverty  nor  bodily  defect  were  suflBcient  to  deter 
the  ambitious  and  energetic  youth  from  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.     Every  effort  that  could  possibly  be  put 


forth  to  secure  books  was  made ;  to  pay  for  a  few  books 
from  a  circulating  library,  he  groped  for  old  iron  and 
ropes  in  Sutton  Pool,  and  with  the  few  pennies  obtained 
by  this  irksome  task  he  supplied  himself  with  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education.  The  destitution  of  his  parents 
obliged  them  at  last  to  place  John  in  the  "  workhouse" 
at  Pl}'mouth,  where  he  was  admitted  Nov.  15, 1819,  and 
taught  the  shoemaker's  trade.  In  this  place  hb  pow- 
erful will  soon  asserted  his  position  against  older  and 
stronger  boys,  and  here  he  began  in  1820  a  diary  which 
is  still  preserved,  and  large  excerpts  from  which  have 
been  printed  in  his  L\fe.  It  contains  many  self-portraits, 
physical  and  mental,  and  shows  the  awakening  of  his 
mind  to  literary  tastes  and  ambition.  In  his  trade, 
however,  he  was  often  so  dull  and  dispirited  that  he 
called  himself  *^  John  the  Comfortless,"  and  twice  had 
thoughts  of  bringing  his  life  to  a  premature  end.  In 
1821  he  was  hired  out  to  a  shoemaker,  but  his  awk- 
wardness and  tendency  to  books  greatly  irritated  his 
roaster,  and  John  was  submitted  to  such  harsh  treats 
ment  that  he  was  readmitted  to  the  workhouse  about 
six  months  later.  In  the  year  following  he  finally 
brought  out  some  essays  in  Nettleton's  Plymouth  Jour^ 
nalj  and  also  wrote  some  imaginary  correspondence. 
These  efforts  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  by  the  in- 
terposition of  several  gentlemen  removed  to  Exeter  to 
become  a  dentist.  In  1825  he  published  a  volume  of 
Essays  and  LetterSy  which,  though  it  afforded  him  but  a 
small  pecuniary  remuneration/secured  him  many  friends, 
made  him  quite  generally  known,  and  finally  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  basis  for  life.  Instead  of  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  art  of  dentistry,  he  accepted  an 
offer  to  enter  the  Missionary  College  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  to  be  taught  the  art  of  printing  with  a  view  to 
service  in  some  foreign  missionary  institution.  In  June, 
1827,  he  was  sent  out  to  Malta ;  but,  hb  health  declin- 
ing, he  returned  to  England  in  1829.  Shortly  after  thb 
hb  former  employer,  Mr.  Groves,  the  dentist,  desired  a 
tutor  for  his  children,  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  £Uttt, 
and  selected  Kirto  for  the  position.  He  was  now  af- 
forded a  sight  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  customs 
of  the  East  which  was  afterwards  of  such  signal  ser%ice 
m  the  department  of  literature  to  which  he  became  de- 
voted. In  tum  he  vbited  St.  Petersburg,  Astrachan, 
the  Calmucks,  Tatars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  Bagdad,  and  by  way  of  Trebizond  and  Constanti- 
nople returned  to  England  in  1888.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  friends  he  gained  attention  by  a  series  of  papers 
in  the  Penny  Magazine  (one  of  these  under  the  sugges- 
tive title  "The  Deaf  Traveller"),  and  by  other  literary 
efforts. 

In  1835  Kitto  finally  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  that  class  of  works  which  have  so  justly  secured  him 
a  prominent  place  in  the  field  of  letters.  In  thb  year 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  then  the  editor  of  the  Pesmy  Mag^ 
azine,  suggested  to  Kitto  the  preparation  of  a  "  Picto- 
rial Bible."  All  that  Kitto  needed  was  the  suggestion. 
He  not  only  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  but  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  entire  work.  The  expiration  of  scarcely  more 
than  two  years  saw  the  Pictorial  Bible  finbhed  (new 
edit.  1847,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  shortly  afler  (in  1888)  he 
embodied  a  great  portion  of  hb  experience  in  Persia  in 
two  small  volumes,  Unde  Oliver's  Travels.  Next  fol- 
k)wed  (1839-40)  h  Pidoriul  History  ofPaUttine  and  the 
Holy  Land.  From  1841  to  1848  he  found  employment 
in  preparing  the  letter-press  for  the  Gallery  of  Scripture 
Engravings,  in  3  vols.  In  1848  he  wrote  a  History  of 
PaUsiine  (publbhed  by  A.  and  C  Black,  of  Edinburgh), 
and  Thoughts  among  Flowers  (published  by  the  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society).  In  1845  he  prepared  The  Pictorial 
Sunday  Book,  and  commenced  the  work  which,  in  its 
latest  form  (3d  edition),  still  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  Cydoptsdia  of 
Biblical  Literature.  See  Dictionaries,  Biblicau 
Though  the  work  already  accomplished  (up  to  1848) 
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would  have  sofficed  for  the  lifetime  of  almost  any  man, 
Kitto  labored  on  indefatigably,  and  not  only  brought  out 
ODUtribations  of  great  value,  but  originated  and  edited 
the  Jtmrnal  of  Sacred  LUerature^  a  quarterly,  which,  by 
its  maateriy  productions,  has  made  Knglish  scholarship 
famous  even  among  the  all-knowing  Teutons.  He  con- 
tinued the  editorship  of  the  Journal  until  1853.  Hb 
last  and  most  popular  work  was  the  Daily  Bible  lllus- 
traiiotu,  completed  in  eight  volumes.  During  its  prog- 
ress his  health  gave  way,  and  he  retired  to  Cannstadt, 
near  Stuttgard,  in  Germany,  where  he  died,  Nov.  25, 
1864.  Dr.  Kitto's  services  to  the  cause  of  Scripture 
learning  were  great  in  his  own  sphere.  He  revived  and 
freshened  the  study  of  Elastem  manners,  and  his  orig- 
ination of  his  Cydopadia  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Bibli- 
cal literature  of  England.  Our  own  work  is  not  unire- 
quently  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  this  extraordinary 
character.  His  life  itself,  with  his  physical  defect  and 
early  privations,  was  a  marvel  of  self-education  and  he- 
mic perseverance.  The  University  of  Giessen  in  1844 
honored  him  with  the  doctorate  of  Avidity,  though  he 
was  a  layman.  An  interesting  autobiography  is  con- 
tained in  his  lA)tt  Setues,  See  Ritto,  Ctfdop,  BibL  Lit, 
voL  ii,  s.  V. ;  English  Cydcp.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  EngL 
and  Am,  A  utk,  s.  v. ;  Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  D,D,^  com- 
piled chiefly  from  his  letters  and  journals,  by  J.  E.  Ky- 
hmd,  M^ ;'  with  a  Critical  Estimate  of  Dr,  Kitto^s  Life 
and  H^^ritingsj  by  Prof.  Eadie,  D.D.  (Edinb.  and  London, 
1856,  8vo) ;  Eadie,  John,  Life  of  Kitto  (Edinb.  1857, 
8vo) ;  Lond,  A  thenaum,  1857,  June  27 ;  Xorth  Brit,  Rev, 
Feb.  1847 ;  LitteU,  Living  Age,  Ui,  445  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Klaiber,  Chbistian  Benjamin,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Sept.  15, 1795,  in  WUrtemberg,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  be- 
came a  prdeasor  of  theology  in  1823.  Later  he  removed 
to  Stetten,  in  Remsthal,  as  pastor,  and  died  in  1836.  He 
published  Studim.  der  WUrUembergischen  Geistlichkeit, 

EUarenbach,  Adolf,  a  noted  martyr  of  the  Refor- 
mation, was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  near 
the  city  of  Lennep,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sued hb  studies  first  at  MUnster,  then  at  Cologne,  under 
two  instructors  who  afterwards  became  his  inquisitors. 
He  became  master  of  a  school  at  MUnster  in  1520,  and 
sought  to  impart  his  new  views  of  faith  to  his  pupils. 
On  this  account  he  was  driven  successively  from  MUn- 
ster, Wesel,  Buderich,  and  OsnabrUck,  followed  some- 
times by  those  who  had  come  under  his  instmction. 
He  became  at  kst  a  preacher  in  his  native  region,  bold- 
ly fulfilling  his  mission,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  re- 
monstrances of  his  parents  and  the  threats  of  the  mag- 
istrate and  on  finally  leaving  Lennep  he  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city  a  defence  from  Scripture  of 
bis  decidedly  Lutheran  position,  declaring  that,  should 
they  even  take  his  life, "  they  could  not  uke  from  him 
Christ,  his  everlasting  life."  At  Cologne,  in  the  spring 
of  1528,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  an  old  friend  and 
oolaborer,  Klopreiss,  and  was  himself  thereupon  impris- 
oned with  his  friend.  He  was  heard  before  the  civil, 
and  later  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  in  presence  of 
his  two  former  instmctors,  Arnold  von  Zongera  and  Jo- 
hann  von  Yenradt  Theodore  Fabricius,  who  had  him- 
self suffered  much  in  Cologne  in  behalf  of  the  evangel- 
ical doctrine,  made  great  efforts  for  Klarenbach^s  release. 
He  succeeded  in  delivering  Klopreiss,  and  there  came 
an  imperial  requisition  from  Speier  upon  the  city  of  Co- 
logne to  show  cause  why  Klarenbach  was  detained. 
The  dty  disregarded  the  subsequent  judgment  of  the 
imperial  court  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  and  said  **  it  knew 
no  supreme  court,  but  only  a  dungeon  court.'*  Into  the 
archbbhop's  dungeon  Klarenbach  was  now  thrown  with 
others,  esf^dally  Peter  Flysteden.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1529,  Khuenbach,  exhorted  to  firmness  and  bravery  by 
kia  friend  Peter,  was  taken  from  the  dungeon  for  final 
judgment  before  the  inquisitors.  The  grand  inquisitor, 
Kolfin,  solemnly  admonished  him  to  a  definite  retrac- 
tion. No  free  address,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of 
the  spectators  for  it,  was  permitted  him.    After  the  ex- 


ample of  Paul  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  the  a{H 
peal  was  only  set  down  as  another  strong  evidence  of 
heresy ;  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  city  council  determined  upon  its  exe- 
cution. Farther  attempts  were  made  during  the  subse- 
quent mouths  of  his  im]>risonment  to  turn  the  martyr 
f^m  his  faith.  "  It  will  cost  you  your  neck,"  it  was 
said.  "  Here  it  is,"  replied  he,  bending  his  neck ;  **  this 
you  can  have,  but  not  your  will  with  me."  In  the  au- 
tumn a  destmctive  pestilence  visited  Cologne,  and  the 
priests  declared  it  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  heresy 
and  the  sin  of  forbearance  with  heretics.  The  27th  of 
September  had  come.  Through  an  air-hole  of  the  dun- 
geon, the  prisoners  were  asked  if  they  still  stood  by  their 
opinions.  *'As  long  as  God  will,"  replied  Klarenbach. 
Efforts  of  his  relatives  at  persuasion,  and  of  the  monks 
who  accompanied  them,  were  unavailing.  Both  the  pris* 
oners  went  forth  courageously.  Minute  events  in  the 
passage  of  the  procession,  the  contending  sentimenta 
which  it  awakened  in  the  spectators,  and  the  whole  dra- 
matic power  of  the  scene,  are  depicted  in  a  publication 
of  that  day  entitled  AUe  Ada  Adolphi  Klarenbach — 
written  professedly  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  The 
prophecy  uttered  by  Klarenbach  on  his  way  to  the  stake 
has  met  its  fulfilment:  "Oh  Cologne, Cologne, how  thou 
dost  persecute  the  Word  of  God !  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky 
which  will  yet  bring  down  a  rain  of  righteousness." — 
Herzog,  Real-Ency/dopadiej  voL  xix,  s.  v. 

BUaus,  Brother.    See  Flue,  Nicholas  of. 

BUanser,  Salomon,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1745;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1768,  and  was  called  to  a  pastorate  in  his  native  place 
in  1784,  where  he  died  April  14, 1796.  Klauser  has  left 
us  only  a  few  of  his  sermons,  but  these  all  evince  supe- 
rior scholarship.  A  selection  of  them  was  printed  in 
1798,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Niemeyer.  A  list  of  those  printed  is  given  by 
Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Klausing,  Anton  Ernst,  a  German  theologian  of 
some  note,  was  bora  at  Hervorden,  in  Westphalia,  April 
1 1 ,  1729,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He 
travelled  for  three  years  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  England^ 
and  on  his  return  taught  at  Leipzig.  He  died  July  6, 
1808.  Klausing  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  sev- 
eral modem  languages,  and  beaides  translations  of  the 
Sermons  of  Sterne,  Kin^s  Usages  in  the  Greek  Church 
of  Russia,  a  collection  of  the  latest  works  on  the  History 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  etc,  he  published  several  val- 
uable theological  works.  The  most  important  of  his 
original  producrions  are,  perhaps,  Contmentatio  super  loco 
Paul*  ad  Rom,  ix,  23,  24  (Hake,  1754,  4to)  i—Historim 
controversia  recentissinuB  inter  Pontifcem  Romanum  et 
rempublicam  Genuensem,  etc  (lips.  1765, 4to).  See  Do- 
ring, Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschl.  ii,  106  sq. 

BUebitz  (Klebitus),  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian of  the  Reformation  period,  and  favorably  inclined 
to  the  reformatory  movement,  flourished  at  Freyburg 
about  1560.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  wrote  De  buccella  intincto,  quam  comedit 
Judas,  Matt,  xxvi,  contained  in  the  Crit.  Sac,  vol.  vi ; 
and,  in  the  bitter  controversy  which  he  waged  with  Hes- 
husius  (q.  v.),  Victoriam  veritatis  ac  ruinam  Papatus 
Saxonici  contra  Tilemannum  Heshusium  de  S.  Synaxu 

Klee,  HEiKRiCH,one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  modem  times,  was 
bom  at  MUnstermaifeld,  near  Coblentz,  April  20,  1800. 
In  1809  he  entered  the  Seminarium  puerorum  of  May- 
ence,  and  in  1817  the  great  theological  school  under  Lie- 
bermann.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a 
professor  in  the  minor  theological  school,  a  situation 
which  he  held  for  some  ten  years,  and,  in  connection 
with  pastor  Schmitz,  greatly  developed  the  sciences  of 
philology  and  piedagogics.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1823,  became  professor  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  Church 
history  in  the  theological  seminary  in  1825,  and  a  few 
years  after  professor  of  philosophy.    In  1825  he  attained 
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the  degree  of  D.D.  tt  WUnbuig  by  bis  able  diaserUtion 
De  chUkumo  primorum  $aculorum.  In  1827  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  A  uricuiar  Coi^festum^  and  in  1829  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  He  acquired  at  the 
same  time  great  popularity  at  Mayonce  as  a  preach- 
er. So  great,  indeed,  was  his  renown,  that  several  high- 
schools  endeavored  to  secure  him,  but  he  finally  accept- 
ed a  call  to  Bonn  University.  Here  he  gave  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  strict  Roman  Catholic  party,  but  had  a 
long  and  severe  controversy  with  Hermes  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Hermesians,  who  were  then  protected  by  the  arch- 
bishop. Klee  taught  the  popular  doctrine  that  faith 
was  the  basis  of  theology;  Hermes,  on  the  other  hand, 
inclined  more  to  accept  philosophy  as  iu  basis.  With 
Klee,  who  evidently  endeavored  to  infuse  into  the  the- 
ological system  of  Romanism  a  philosophical  method, 
objective  reason,  revelation,  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  all  having  the  same  origin,  must  nat- 
urally constitute  part  of  an  indivisible  whole,  which  it 
remained  only  for  subjective  reason  to  prove  by  the  tes- 
timony of  history,  and  to  arrange  in  obedience  to  faith. 
Thus,  with  him,  the  definition  of  religion  was  chiefly  ob- 
jective: **  Religion  is  a  union  between  (>od,  as  truth, 
and  man,  as  recognising  him,"  etc ;  **  Religion  is  real- 
ized by  revelation  on  the  part  of  God,  and  by  faith  on 
the  part  of  man  ;**  "  The  Church  is  Christianity  in  its 
present  state  and  activity ;"  ^  The  Church,  in  its  nature, 
is  such  as  Christ  has  made  it ;"  **  The  inward  and  out- 
ward life  of  the  Church  Is  established  and  preserved  by 
the  hierarchy ;"  "  It  is  the  most  perfect  divine-human 
polity;**  "Christ  established  the  primacy  in  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  hierarchy."  He  argued  against 
Hermes  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  faith  has 
for  the  theologian  and  thinker  the  same  authoritative 
evidence  as  the  empiric  laws  of  nature  for  the  student 
of  natural  philosophy.  This  is  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  nature  b  the  result  of  necessary  laws,  and  a  pure 
action  of  God,  while  Church  tradition  is  but  the  result 
of  historical  freedom,  which  we  find  full  of  defects,  and 
has  therefore  to  be  judged  on  the  ground  of  its  origin 
and  of  its  continued  validity.  In  his  theory  Klee  was  a 
Kantian,  but  in  practice  he  was  an  ardent  Roman  Cath- 
olic apologist.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the 
strong  traditionalistic  faith  of  Klee  and  hb  school,  which 
permits  only  a  historical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
revelation,  has  rendered  any  great  and  lasting  ser\nce  to 
Roman  Catholic  theology.  Klee's  system  coincides  Mrith 
the  final  development  of  abstract  Protestant  supranat- 
uralism,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  the  truth  of  the  whole 
system  of  revelation  to  depend  upon  hiMorical  proofs. 
Nevertheless  his  system  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
Hermes^s,  for  while  the  latter  identified  philosophical 
certainty  with  confidence  of  faith,  Klee  identified  phi- 
losophy with  ecclesiastical  Christianity  itself.  He  gave 
permanent  form  to  these  doctrines  in  System  der  KathoL 
Doffmatik  (Bonn,  1831).  When  Clement  August  became 
archbishop,  Klee's  system  prevailed ;  he  was  appointed 
examinator,  and  his  lectures  on  dogmatics,  which  had 
always  been  well  attended,  were  crowded.  The  exile 
of  the  archbishop,  however,  changed  his  position,  and  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Munich  in  183U.  He  died  there  July 
28, 1841.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  works  he  wrote 
Commentar  iiber  d.  ApotttU  PauiuM  Sendschreiben  cu  d, 
Romer  (Mentz,  1830)  .—Eneykl.  d,  Theologif  (ibid.  1832) : 
— A  usiegunff  d.  Brief e$  a.  d,  liebraer  (ibid.  1833) : — Die 
Khe  (ibid.  1833) :— />.  KathoL  Doffmatik  (ibid.  1834-35, 8 
vols.;  3d  ed.  1844)  i^DoffmenffeschichJe  (ibid.  1835-37,  2 
vols.).  His  Gruttdrigs  d,  KathoL  Moral  was  published 
after  his  death  (in  1843)  by  Ilimioben.  See,  besides  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  article  Hermes,  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyHopadie^  vii,  711;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
vi,  213  sq. ;  Migne,  Conclusions,  p.  1239. 

EUefeker,  Bernhard,  a  German  preacher  of  dis- 
tinction, was  bom  at  Hamburg  Jan.  12,  1760,  and  was 
educated  at  Leipzig  University,  which  he  entered  in 
1779,  and  where,  under  the  instruction  of  that  eminent 
German  pulpit  orator  ZoUikofifer,  he  laid  the  foundation 


for  his  future  excellency  as  a  preacher.  In  May,  1791, 
he  was  called  as  regular  preacher  to  Osoabrtlck,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  five  years,  removed  thence  to  his  native 
city  to  assume  the  pastbrate  of  St.  Jameses  Church. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  and  success  until 
his  death,  June  10, 1826.  Though  Klefeker  aimed  to  be 
eminently  successful  iu  the  pulpit,  his  literary  effcvts 
betoken  a  miud  of  rare  activi^.  He  published,  besides 
several  works  on  practical  religion  and  his  Sermons,  a 
homiktical  magazine  (HomUetisches  IdeenmaffOztHjlifO^ 
19, 8  vols.  8vo)  \-~Praht%svhe  Vorletungm  fi.  das  A*.  Te^. 
(1811-12,  8  vols.  8vo).  See  Doring,  Deutsche  KoMtA- 
redner,  p.  158  sq. 

EUein,  Frledilch  August,  a  German  theolo> 
gian,  was  bom  at  Friedrichshaide,  near  Ronneburg,  Nov. 
7, 1793;  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1811,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Jena  in  1819;  but  only  two  years 
later  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  Feb.  12, 1823^ 
having  a  year  before  his  death  received  the  honorable 
appointment  of  professor  of  theology  at  the  university. 
Klein  published  in  1817  Vertraute  Briefs  it.  Ckristenthm 
u,  Protestantismusy  and  in  1817  began  with  Schriker  the 
publicadon  of  the  theological  journal  /Ifir  Christenfhm 
und  Gotteagdahrtheit.  Of  his  other  publications  the  ibl- 
lowing  deserve  our  notice:  Beredsamieit  des  GeistHckm 
(1818,  8vo)  i—Grundtinien  des  ReUgidsismus  (1819,  small 
8vo) : — Dogmtitik  d,  erangel,  protest,  Kirche  (1822, 8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  Deutschlands,  ii,  108  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

BUein,  Oeorg  Michael,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  was  bom  at  Alizheim  in  1777,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  high-school  in  Wtlrzburg.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1800,  but,  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
celebrated  German  philosopher  Schelling,  Klein  there- 
after devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physics. He  became  professor  at  Wtlrzburg  in  1804, 
and  in  1808  removed  to  Bamberg  in  the  same  capacity. 
In  1815  he  went  to  Regensburg  University  as  professor 
of  philosophy,  but  in  the  year  following  be  returned 
again  to  Wtlrzburg.  He  died  in  1819.  His  works  are, 
Beitrdge  turn  Studium  der  Philosophie  des  All  (WUrzb. 
1806,  8vo) :—  Verstandeslehre  (1810)  ir-Versuch  dL  Ktkik 
als  Wissenschafi  zu  begrUndm  (RudoUst.  1811,  8vo):— 
DarsteUung  der  phUosophischen  Religions'  ac  SittenUkrt 
(WUrzb.  1818,8vo)— by  far  his  ablest  work. —  KathoL 
Real'Enryklop,  xi,  860. 

EUeinknecht,  Conrad  Daniel,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Lcipheim  Aug.  22,  1691,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Jena.  By  advice  of  the 
celebrated  Orientalist  and  theologian  Buddeus,  in  whom 
Kleinkuecht  found  a  warm  friend,  he  accepted  a  pom- 
tion  as  teacher  in  the  Orphanage  of  Halle,  which  he 
held  until  1719.  In  1725  he  became  pastor  at  Pfuhl,  in 
1731  at  Leipheim,  and  died  July  11, 1753.  He  was  es- 
pecially active  in  behalf  of  missions,  and  sought  to  in- 
terest the  state  authorities,  for  them.  Fpr  a  list  of  his 
writings,  see  Doring,  Gekhrie  ThcoL  Deutschkmdsy  ii, 
115  sq. 

EUemm,  Johann  Christian,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Stuttgard  Oct.  22,  1688,  was  the  son  of  J<»bann 
Conrad  Klemra,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1717, 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen.  Young  Klcmm 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Stuttgard  and  Ttl- 
bingen,  and  secured  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1707.  Short- 
ly after  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  luiiversitj',  in  1717 
he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy,  in 
1725  of  theolog}',  and  the  year  following  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1780.  He  was  promoted  to  a  full  or  regular  pro- 
fessorship in  1736.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1754.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  Deutsche 
lands,  ii,  118  sq.  See  also  Allgemeines  I/ist^Lex,  a.  v.; 
Pierer,  Universal' Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Kleptomania  (KXiirru),  to  steal,  and  /tavia,  ntad- 
ness),  a  form  of  partial  mental  derangement  which  is 
manifested  by  a  propensity  to  steal  and  hoard  artidci 
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that  can  be  surreptitiously  appropriated.  The  propen- 
sity to  acquire  becomea,  in  such  cases,  so  irresistible,  and 
the  will  so  impotent,  that  the  appropriation  is  generally 
regarded  as  involuntary,  arid  the  perpetrator,  therefore, 
irresponsible ;  but,  in  order  to  constitute  a  case  of  moral 
irrespoi^bility,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  insisted  on 
that  to  the  phenomena  of  moral  there  should  always  be 
superadded  those  of  intellectual  disorder,  the  assumption 
being  that  so  long  as  the  intellect  is  unper\'erted  the 
person  will  be  found  to  possess  a  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  act  in  relation  to  law.  The  plea 
of  insanity  in  the  agent  should  not  be  admitted  where 
it  id  evident  that  the  subject  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  his  or  her  actions;  the  simple  moral  inabil- 
ity to  resist  this  temptation  is  only  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  that  of  every  unquestioned  candidate  for  the 
penitentiary  or  gallows.  A  state  which  may  seem  to 
deserve  the  name  of  moral  insanity,  as  exhibiting  a  per- 
version of  the  moral  sentiments,  tendencies,  and  percep- 
tions, with  a  loss,  to  a  great  extent,  of  self-control,  is 
often  prominent  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  disease, 
and  before  the  intellect  is  palpably  affected.  Up  to  this 
point  the  patient  should  undoubtedly  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  his  or  her  conduct  in  a  criminal  sense. 
"UTien  certain  delusions,  when  delirium  or  incoherency 
supervene,  the  case  then,  without  question,  may  be  set 
down  as  that  of  insanity,  which  would  absolve  the  pa- 
tient from  responsibility.  The  question  here  suggests 
itself  as  to  the  place  which  morbid  impulses  ought  to 
have — how  nearly  arc  they  allied  to  insanity,  and  how 
far  can  they  be  urged  as  extenuating,  or  even  excusing 
misdemeanors  or  crimes?  This  strange  thraldom  to  a 
morbid  prompting  not  unfrequQntly  has  its  outlet  in 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  When  lord  Byron  was  sail- 
ing from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  he  was  observed  to 
stand  over  the  sleeping  body  of  an  Albanian  with  a 
poniard  in  his  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  turn  away 
muttering, "  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  man  feels  who 
has  committed  a  murderi"*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lord  Byron,  urged  by  a  morbid  impuUc,  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  knowing  what  he  desired  to  know.  But  one  of 
the  most  singiUar  instances  of  morbid  impulses  in  con- 
nection with  material  thuigs  is  related  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  in  visiting  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, stood  opposite  a  large  hammer,  and  watched 
with  great  interest  its  perfectly  regular  strokes.  At  first 
it  was  beating  immense  lumps  of  crimson  metal  into 
thin  black  sheets,  but  the  supply  becoming  exhausted, 
at  last  it  only  descended  on  the  polished  anviL  Still 
the  young  man  gazed  intently  on  its  motion ;  then  he 
followed  its  strokes  with  a  corresponding  motion  of  his 
head ;  then  hb  left  arm  moved  to  the  same  tune ;  and, 
finally,  he  deliberately  pUced  his  fist  on  the  anvil,  and 
in  a  second  it  was  crushed  to  a  jelly.  The  only  expla- 
nation he  could  afford  was  that  he  felt  an  impulse  to  do 
it;  that  he  knew  he  should  be  disabled ;  that  he  saw  all 
the  consequences  in  a  misty  kind  of  manner,  but  that  he 
still  felt  a  power  within  above  sense  and  reason — a  mor- 
bid impulse,  in  fact,  to  which  he  succumbed,  and  by 
which  he  lost  a  good  right  hand.  This  incident  sug- 
gests many  things  besides  proving  the  peculiar  nature 
and  power  of  morbid  impulses— such,  for  instance,  as  a 
law  of  sympathy  on  a  scale  hitherto  tmdreamt  of,  as 
well  as  a  musical  tone  pervading  all  things.  An  illus- 
trious physician  has  lately  left  on  record  the  opinion  that 
"one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  terrible  scenes  which  ac- 
ooropanied  the  final  suppression  of  the  Communist  out- 
break was  a  contagious  mental  alienation.  The  minds 
of  the  Parisians  were  gradually  unhinged  by  the  priva- 
tions of  the  siege.  The  revolt  of  the  18th  of  March  gave 
the  last  blow  to  brains  which  were  already  shaken,  and 
at  length  the  greater  part  of  the  population  went  raving 
mad.  Women  are,  under  such  circumstances,  fiercer  and 
more  reckless  than  men.  This  is  because  their  ner\'ous 
system  is  more  fully  developed ;  their  brain  is  weaker, 
and  their  sensibilities  are  more  acute  than  those  of  the 
stronger  sex ;  and  they  are  consequently  far  more  dan- 


gerous in  such  paroxysms.  None  of  them  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  fighting  for;  they  were  possessed  by 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  mania— that  which  impelled 
the  French  Jansenists  of  the  latter  hall'  of  the  18th 
century  to  torture  themselves  with  a  strange  delight  in 
pain  of  the  acutest  kind.  The  men  who  threw  them- 
selves on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  in  a  paroxysm 
of  passion  were  a  few  moments  afterwards  utterly  pros- 
trate and  begging  for  mercy.  They  were  no  more  cow- 
ards in  the  last  state  than  they  were  heroes  in  the  firsts 
they  were  simply  madmen."  In  recurring  to  the  "  Reign 
of  Terror"  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  Lewis  Cass  has 
this  profound  reflection :  "  In  surveying  the  French  na- 
tional character  of  the  present  day"  (this  was  written  in 
1840), "  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  those  traits  of  cruelty 
which  were  so  shockingly  developed  duriiig  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  monomania  must  have  prevailed,  hurrying  the 
nation  into  acts  inconsistent  with  its  general  feeling,  and 
marking  that  time  of  political  effervescence  as  an  ex- 
traordinary period  in  human  history."  The  general  term 
monomania  implies  that  the  individual  is  deranged  only 
on  one  subject,  or  in  reference  to  one  object,  or  in  one 
particular  train  of  thought  or  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
that  his  intellect,  judgment,  and  emotions  are  otherwise 
sound,  at  least  when  not  exercised  on  the  subject  of  his 
derangement.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  true.  In 
almost  all  cases  of  so-called  monomania  there  are  other 
morbid  indications  besides  the  salient  one — morbid  dis- 
likes or  suspicions,  morbid  vanity  or  irriubility.  Mono- 
mania seems  to  arise  in  the  failure  of  the  faculties  round 
a  given  centre  of  thought,  in  a  paralysis  of  power  along 
a  given  line  of  mental  direction,  unaccompanied  by  any 
parallel  paralysis  of  interest,  so  that  the  patient  busies 
himself  involuntarily  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  lost 
the  power  of  bringing  his  faculties  properly  to  bear.  It 
is  the  attempt  of  weakened  faculties  to  work  upon  an 
overstrained  nervous  string,  so  that  all  mental  power 
disappears  just  where  the  wish  txt  apply  it  is  greatest. 
Now  these  morbid  centres  of  partial  imbecility  are, 
coiteris  paribus^  more  likely  to  spring  up  in  minds  below 
the  average  in  general  power  than  in  those  above  them, 
though  the  centre  of  the  disease  itself  will  often  be  on 
the  noblest  or  most  sensitive  part  of  the  mind.  These 
peculiarities  are  nearly  always  distinctly  marked  in 
monomania,  particularly  in  that  form  of  it  which  is 
called  kleptomania.  It  is  usually  exhibited  by  persons 
who  have  no  motive  to  steal,  and  is  frequently  satisded 
by  purloining  articles  of  no  value.  A  baronet  of  large 
fortmie  stole,  while  on  the  Continent,  pieces  of  old  iron 
and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  quantities  that  tons 
of  these  collections  were  presented  to  the  custom-house 
officers.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  3fedical  Critic  the 
case  of  a  female  is  detailed  who  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  appropriating  everything  within  her  reach.  In 
searching  this  woman  on  one  occasion  there  were  found 
16  bags  upon  her  person,  in  which  there  were  1182  arti- 
cles, mostly  worthless,  viz.,  104  bits  of  paper,  82  sewing- 
needles,  18  old  gloves,  12  moiUds  for  wax  leaves,  19  but- 
tons, 60  feathers,  8  parcels  of  dried  fish,  135  bits  of  rib- 
bons, 9  bottles,  61  lozenges,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, the  refuse  of  the  place,  to  which  she  had  at  various 
times  taken  a  fancy.  Another  case  reported  by  high 
medical  authority  is  that  of  a  rich  but  eccentric  gentle- 
man living  in  an  old  manor-house  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  good  business  man,  and  managed  his 
estate  with  care  and  prudence,  auditing  his  steward's 
yearly  accounts  with  the  skill  of  an  expert.  His  neigh- 
bors were  all  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  and  he  was 
charitably  disposed  towards  the  poor.  Even  the  ser- 
vants who  saw  him  every  day,  although  they  confessed 
that  he  was  "certainly  very  peculiar  at  times,"  never 
once  dreamed  of  impugning  his  intellect.  He  was  in- 
sane in  one  direction  only,  and  one  might  have  passed  a 
lifetime  with  hira  without  discovering  it-  He  would  be 
seized  by  a  sudden  determination  to  travel,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  would  travel  in  state,  with  a  retinue  of 
sen-ants.     After  a  fortnight's  or  perhaps  a  month*s  ab- 
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8ence»  he  would  return  home.  Invariably,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  after  his  return,  towels,  which  had 
been  taken  from  an  open  portmanteau,  were  found  scat- 
tered about  the  room.  After  breakfast,  his  custom  was 
to  retire  to  the  library  and  write  the  addresses  of  all  the 
hotel-keepers  at  whose  houses  he  had  slept  during  his 
absence  on  so  many  slips  of  writing-paper,  with  direc- 
tions to  his  servants  to  inclose  to  each  address  the  num- 
ber of  towels  specified  upon  each  piece  of  paper,  and  to 
copy  such  other  writing  as  they  might  find  there,  and 
send  this  in  a  letter,  Mrith  the  towels,  to  the  hotel-keeper. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  unhappy  race  of  klepto- 
maniacs, whose  particular  mania  impeUed  him  to  pur- 
loin towels.  He  subsequently  gave  to  a  friend  a  history 
of  his  case,  and  said  he  was  goaded  to  these  joumeyings 
and  pilfenngs  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  which  he  insist- 
ed was  the  result  of  demoniacal  possession.  He  was  never 
impelled,  however,  a  second  time  on  the  same  journey ; 
so  that,  while  no  hotel-keeper  would  be  likely  to  suspect, 
during  his  visit,  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  style  as  one 
who  would  steal  his  towels,  it  never  transpired  publicly, 
so  far  as  is  known,  that  he  was  a  thief,  although  his 
own  consciousness  of  the  fact  embittered  his  existence. 
Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  this  form  of  monomania,  there 
exists,  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  the  delusion  that  what 
he  steals  is  his  own  property,  or  has  been  stolen  from 
him,  and  that  he  merely  reclaims  his  own.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  that  God  orders  him  to  steaL  The  case  is 
recorded  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  charity ;  he  stole  Bibles  with  a  spe- 
cial vjew  to  the  glory  of  God  by  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  His  manse  was  a  little  *'  missionary  society  of 
stolen  Bibles,^  and  he  was  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  con- 
version of  souk  by  the  contraband  process  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  foreign  missionary  could  be  in  his  calling. 
He  was  at  last  detected  in  wholesale  Bible-stealing.  It 
was  farther  discovered  that  he  had  organized  a  wide 
missionary  district,  and  left  a  Bible  or  a  Testament  at 
every  cottage  where  it  was  needed  along  the  route. 
The  most  touching  fact  in  the  story  is  that  he  was  ar- 
rested while  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  old 
man,  with  a  stolen  Bible  lying  wide  open  before  him  on 
the  bed.  "What  made  you  steal  the  Bible,  Mr.  B.?"* 
asked  the  sheriff,  with  pious  horror  on  his  face.  "  God 
made  me  steal  them,  good  man,**  was  the  reply;  "he 
was  weary  of  seeing  his  poor  people  perish  of  Gospel- 
hunger  because  the  rich  Bible  Society  could  not  afford 
to  feed  them  without  the  baubees,  and  so  God  set  me  to 
steal  for  them  and  save  them."  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  he  had  done  wrong.  '  The  delusion  of  the 
clergyman,  who  was  a  very  poor  man,  naturally  suggest- 
ed insanity.  But  he  was  perfectly  sane  upon  all  other 
points,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  malady— whether,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  admitted  as  a  malady  at  all— if  a  learned  and 
philosophical  physician  in  a  neighboring  tovm  had  not 
positively  sworn  that  he  was  the  "victim  of  moral 
mania."'  There  is  this  peculiarity  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  kleptomaniacs,  that  their  purloining  is  confined 
to  single  articles.  The  case  is  reported  of  a  lady  who 
could  not  resbt  the  temptation  to  steal  silk  stockings. 
Another  lady  would  steal  gloves  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity was  afforded.  A  boy  was  arrested  some  months 
since  in  Brookl)^!  for  stealing  slippers  from  the  feet  of 
ladies  while  walking  in  the  street.  His  friends  came 
forward  and  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
stcahng  slippers,  and  was  never  known  to  have  stolen 
anything  else,  all  his  life.  A  letter-carrier  in  Harlem, 
N.  \\  was  detected  in  abstracting  letters  and  conceaUng 
them  under  a  rock,  which  he  had  practiced  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  were  most  carefully  hoarded  in  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  were  found  unopened.  It  was 
proven  in  his  case,  we  believe,  that  he  had  a  mania  for 
stealing  letters  without  any  apparent  motive,  as  he  never 
made  any  use  of  them  except  to  hoard  them. 

The  cases  quoted  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  form 
of  moral  insanity  to  which  the  name  of  kleptomania  has 


been  given  really  exists.  From  these,  as  well  as  maoy 
other  instances  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  little  difficulty  for  a 
skilful  physician,  after  a  short  examination,  in  distin- 
guishing between  a  real  victim  of  this  disease  and  an 
ordinary  thief.  And  this,  as  well  as  every  other  true 
form  of  insanity,  we  presume,  frees  every  one,  whether 
previously  bad  or  good,  from  moral  responsibility  in  this 
pardcular  regard.  When  the  actual  condition  exists, 
no  matter  what  the  conduct  may  have  been  which  pre- 
ceded and  conduced  to  it,  the  earthly  account  of  the 
subject  has  already  been  closed,  and  the  deeds  that  fol- 
low, we  are  sure,  will  be  mercifully  judged  of  by  him 
who  knows  whereof  his  poor  frail  creatures  are  made, 
and  remembers  that  they  are  but  dust.     (E.  de  P.) 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  the  above  renuirks,  which  are 
evidently  just  in  their  conclusion,  some  considerations 
setting  the  question  of  moral  responsibility  in  such  cases 
in  a  fuller  light. 

1.  The  distinction  is  well  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  article  that  some  intellectual  defect  must  be  proven 
in  order  to  constitute  real  insanity  in  any  case.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  perversion  of  the  moral  faculties  ex- 
ists, for  that  b  the  quintessence  of  guilt;  and  on  this 
ground  he  who  should  most  effectuaUy  obliterate  his 
own  conscience  would  thereby  the  most  completely  ex- 
cuse himself  in  whatever  crime  he  might  thus  render 
himself  capable  of  committing.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
persons  laboring  under  kleptomania  are  frequently  not 
conscious  of  any  wrong-doing  on  their  own  part  is  not 
of  itself  an  adequate  plea  in  their  justification. 

2.  The  actual  presence  of  mental  imbecility  in  these 
peculiar  cases  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ahmrd  man- 
ner in  which  the  subjects  of  the  disease  steal  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  commit  theft ybr  their  own  bene- 
Jit ;  they  do  not  appropriate  the  articles  taken  to  their 
own  use,  nor  do  they  have  any  occasion  for  them.  The 
moral  motive j  l  e.  gain,  is  evidently  absent,  and  their 
conduct  is  at  once  understood,  when  the  circumstances 
become  known,  as  very  different  from  ordinary  cas^  of 
shop-lifting.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  usually  a 
pettiness^  oftentimes  an  absolute  puerility  in  the  acts 
committed,  that  marks  the  person  as  for  the  time  "  non 
compos  mentis.**  The  articles  purloined  are  frequently 
worthless  in  themselves,  and  always  relatively  so.  The 
conduct  of  the  individual  so  strongly  resembles  that 
harmless  and  unmeaning  gathering  of  sticks  and  straws 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  signs  of  lunacy,  that 
every  one  informed  with  the  case  spontaneously  sets  it 
down  in  the  same  category.  In  the  third  place,  the  im- 
pulse to  these  acts  comes  on  in  sudden  fts,  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  vsual  courte  of  the  individual's  conduct. 
A  general  good  character  is  always  held  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  against  the  probabi^ty  of  a  partic- 
ular offence ;  in  these  cases,  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
acts,  their  sporadic  occurrence,  the  peculiar  line  in  which 
they  take  place,  all  go  to  show  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  mind  at  the  time.  The  mere  violence  of  the  im- 
pulse to  commit  them,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  valid  excuse ; 
for  it  is  hard  even  for  the  subject  himself  to  be  sure 
that  this  is  really  irresistible ;  but  tha  frantic  character 
of  it,  as  he  experiences  it,  and  as  it  appears  to  others,  is 
a  legitimate  proof  of  its  insanity.  In  short,  the  utter 
and  marked  want  of  congruity  between  the  behavior  of 
the  person  under  these  circumstances  and  ordinary  ra- 
tional life  stamps  the  act  as  that  of  a  special  mania,  un- 
accountable to  the  individual  himself  in  his  lucid  mo- 
ments. The  foregoing  criterion,  we  may  remark,  will 
serve  to  distinguish  genuine  cases  of  irresponsible  klep- 
tomania from  deliberate  and  culpable  thievishnesa, 
whether  habitual  or  occasional. 

8.  The  question  whether  this  may  be  a  congenital  ten- 
dency we  cannot  here  digress  to  consider,  except  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  this,  if  proved  in  the  affirmative, 
would  not  really  affect  the  main  issue  of  moral  responsi- 
bility; for  human  depravity  is  all  confessedly  inherited, 
but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  hold  any  one  free  from 
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the  obligation  to  restrain  its  manifarf-ation,  and,  by  onng 
the  helps  within  his  reach,  even  ultimately  eradicating 
iL  In  like  manner  we  pass  by  the  interesting  cognate 
sobject  of  the  peculiar  passion  for  intoxicating  (hinks 
experienced  by  the  habitual  inebriate,  and  its  violent — 
seemingly  overwhelming — tendency  to  return  on  the 
slightest  stimulus,  even  after  years  of  reform ;  merely 
observing  that  here,  whether  in  instances  of  inherit^ 
or  acquired  appetite,  the  diaease— for  it  undoubtedly  is 
such — is  a  compound  one,  L  e.  both  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  latter  only— «b  being  the  controlling  element 
—being  the  subject  of  moral  consideration ;  and  that  the 
responsibility  in  these  cases  is  at  most  simply  shifted  to 
total  abainmce  henceforth  from  the  deadly  seducer. 
This  last  thought,  however,  may  essentially  apply  to 
kleptomania  likewise ;  for  just  as  it  is  the^r^  drop  that 
brings  back  the  drunkard's  fatal  appetite,  so  perhaps  it 
was  the  indulgence  in  the  first  petty  theft  that  devel- 
oped the  uncontrollable  passion  for  purloining.  In  this 
light  the  subject  has  a  grave  lesson  for  all  fallen  human- 
ity, iuAsmuch  as  each  son  of  man  bears  within  his  bosom 
the  germ  of  every  hydra  sin,  which  perchance  needs 
but  one  fecnndative  act  to  cause  it  to  spring  forth  into 
virulent  life. 

Klanohing,  Dakiel.  a  German  theologian,  bom  at 
Iglau,  in  Moravia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg  and  Wit- 
tenberg, and  then  preached  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Hnngaria  and  Ooatia.  In  1673  he  went  to  Jena,  taught 
there  for  a  time,  and  then  removed  to  Weissenfels,  where 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium.  Kleschius 
was  a  very  peculiar  character.  He  made  many  predic- 
tions, among  others  that  the  year  1700  would  bring  the 
final  judgment  day.  He  lived,  however,  beyond  the 
time  appointed.  He  died  about  1701.  See  AUgememea 
Hist.  Lac.  voL  iii,  s.  v. 

KleseL    See  Khlesl. 

Klette,  JoHANN  Gboro,  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kadeberg,  in  Meissen,  October  12, 1650,  and 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics  at  Zerbst 
in  1684.  In  1696  he  became  pastor  in  that  place,  and 
died  Dec.  28, 1697. 

EUeuker,  Johakn  Frikdbich,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent modem  German  theologians,  was  bom  at  Osterode 
Oct.  24, 1749.  He  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  1778  he  be- 
came a  private  tutor  in  Buckeburg,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Herder,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  prorector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Lemgo,  and,  in 
1778  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  OsnabrUck.  Herder 
also  induced  and  encouraged  him  to  write  on  the  theo- 
k>gical  questions  of  the  day.  In  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  activity  and  profound  learning,  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  Ilelmstddt  in  1791.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed  fourth  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Kiel,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  success,  lec- 
turing on  the  exegesis  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  Chrbtian 
apologetics,  Chri^an  antiquities,  ancient  Church  his- 
tory, the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  symbol- 
ics, and  Christian  science,  of  which,  in  1800,  he  publish- 
ed a  Gruadriu  or  EncyhLopddk  d.  Theologie  in  2  vols., 
for  the  use  of  his  numerous  pupils.  The  last  few  yeais 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  after  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  oppose  the  progress  of  scientific  rationalism. 
Kkmker,  says  Uagenbach  (see  below), "  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who,  in  doctrine  and  writings,  stood  in  avowed 
<W»t»on  to  the  prevailing  theological  spirit  of  his 
times,  of  which  he  said  that  *  it  had  so  poisoned  the 
whole  atmosphere  that  men  hardly  dared  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  anything  more  than  a  passing  shadow.' "  He 
was  not  even  satisfied  with  Herder,  who,  as  he  held, 
made  too  many  concessions  to  the  new  style  of  doctrine 
and  thinking.  Yet  his  simple,  evangelical  faith,  his 
humble  piety,  and  his  active  interest  in  all  that  was 
grmd  and  good,  secured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of 


that  class  of  men,  while  bis  profound  learning,  especial- 
ly in  Oriental  and  in  classical  antiquities,  procured  him 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  all  scholars.  In  judg- 
ing a  theologian,  his  influence  on  his  associates  and  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  it  does  not  suffice  to  examine 
simply  his  writings ;  as  much,  if  not  more,  can  be  deter- 
mined of  his  character  by  the  testimony  of  his  life  and 
death.  With  pleasure,  Uien,  do  we  point  to  the  dying 
testimony  of  this  celebrated  German  theologian.  His 
biographer  (see  below)  says  of  his  last  moments :  *'  I  had 
the  fortune  to  be  present  when  Kleuker  died,  for  I  must 
call  it  a  good  fortune  to  see  a  true  Christian  die  as  calm- 
ly as  he  did.  As  I  came  in,  the  approach  of  death  was 
clearly  indicated  by  his  cold  hands,  almost  motionless 
pulse,  and  difficult  breathing.  A  kind  of  prophetic  spir- 
it appeared  to  come  over  him  when  he  once  more  wam- 
ed  against  the  errors  of  his  contemporaries  by  proclaim- 
ing the  great  troths  that  he  had  so  often  taught.  After 
saying,  *  It  is  plainly  recorded  in  all  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  that  there  is  only  one  true  Saviour, 
and  by  them  all  the  error  of  our  day  which  looks  to  self- 
redemption  for  salvation  is  refuted,'  he  sweetly  fell  back 
into  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  bowed  his  head,  and,  without 
experiencing  the  least  convulsive  struggle  with  death, 
fell  asleep,  and  passed  away  into  the  better  world,"  May 
23, 1827.  Kleuker's  activity  as  a  writer  was  wonderful 
He  wrote  first  a  Latin  programme,  entitled  Geniui  e 
scriptit  aniiquUatia  monumeiUii  kauriendus  (1775),  which 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  Zend-Avetta  nach 
AnquttU  du  Perron  (1776-1777,  8  parts):  — ilnAoi^ 
z.  Zend-Avesta  (1781-1788,  2  vo]s,):—Zend'Atfesta  tm 
Kleinen  (1799) -^MenschUcher  Versuch  iLdSohn  Gottes 
u.  d,  Menschen,  m  d,  Zeit  tote  ausser  d.  Zeit  (1776) :— (re- 
danhen  Pascals  (1777) : — Uehersetzunff  «.  Erkldrung  d, 
Schr^ften  Salomons  u.dSalomomschen  DenkwUrdigkeiien; 
Uebersetzung  der  Werke  Plato's  (1778-1797,  6  vols.)^— 
Johannes,  Petrtts,  und  Paulus  als  Christologen  betraJchiet 
(1785): — a  prize  essay,  entitled  Ueber  dNatur  uudUr' 
sprung  dEmanatumsUAre  6.  dKahbalisten  (1785)  i—HoW- 
toeUs  merkwUrdige  historische  Nachrichten  v,Jndostan  tc 
Bengalen,  etc  (from  the  English,  1778)  '.r-Abhandlungen 
a,  d,  Gesch.f  etCj  A  siens,  von  Sir  Wiliiam  Jones  (fVom  the 
English,  1795-1797,  4  vols.)  i—Einige  BeUhrungen  iiber 
Toleranz,  Vemunflj  Offenbarung,  Wanderung  d,  Israditen 
durchs  rothe  Meer  und  A  u/erstehung  Christi  von  d.  Tod" 
ten  (1778)  :—Neue  Pri{fung  u.  Erkldrung  d.  vorzuglicksten 
Beweise  f.  d,  Warheit  w.  d,  gdttUchen  Ursprung  d,  CAris- 
tenthums  w,  d,  OJfenbarung  Uberhaupt  (3  parts,  1788)  :— 
A  usfuhrlicke  Untersuchung  d,  Grunde/.  d.  A  echtheit  und 
Glaubwiirdigkeit  d,  schr^ftlichen  Urhtnden  cL  Christen- 
thums  (5  vols.) : — Quintus  Septimius  Florens  TertulUa" 
nus's  Vertheidigung  d,  christlichen  Sache  gegen  d  ffeiden 
mit  erldutemden  Anmerkungen  (fn»m  the  Latin,  1798) : — 
Briefe  an  eine  christliche  Freimdin  Uber  dHerder^sehe 
Schrifi  V,  Gottes  Sokn  (1802) :—  i/eft.  dJau.  Nein  d,  bib- 
Usch-christUchen  u.  d.  Vermtnfltheolog,  (1819) : — Biblische 
Sympathien  od.  erldutemde  Bemerkungen  u,  Betrachtvn- 
gen  iLdBerichte  dEvangelisten  v,Jesu  Lehren  v,  Thaten 
1820)  :—UdK  d,  alien  und  neuen  Protestantismus  (1823). 
See  H.  P.  Sexto,  Expositio  Sermonis  Jesu.  Joh,  K,  89  et 
super  ejus  sententia  de  nezu  inter  scriptorum  Mosaico- 
rum  argumentum  et  doctrinam  suam  nonnuUa  (Helmst. 
1792,8vo);  Notix  und  Karakteristik  dizilebenden  theolo- 
gischen  SchriJUteUer  Deufschlands  (1797,  p  108  sq.) ; 
Neue  Kidische  gelehrte  Zeitung  (2  Jahrg.  1798),  p  282- 
286 ;  J.  O. Thiess, GeUhrtengesch, d  Universitdt  zu  Kiel,i 
875-447 ;  Ratjen,  J,  F,  Kleuker  u,  Briefe  seiner  Freunde 
(Gottingen,  1842) ;  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist,  ISth  and  19/A 
Cent,  ii,  190  sq.;  Herzog,  Real-EncyhL  vii,742.  (J.  H.W.) 
EUey,  Eduard,  a  Jewish  preacher  and  educator  of 
note,  bom  June  10, 1789,  at  Bemstadt,  in  Silesia,  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  reformatory  movements 
in  the  S3magogue  at  the  opening  of  the  19th  century.. 
He  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  at  Berlin  when,  in  1818,. 
the  Progressive  Jews  of  Hamburg  called  him  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  their  schools,  and  later  to  the  duties  of 
a  pastorate.    Kley  was  the  first  Jew  who  preached  in  a 
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temple  (the  name  for  the  houses  of  worship  of  Reformed 
Jews),  and  who  used  a  German  liturgy  and  introduced 
an  organ.  May  9, 1840,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  office, 
but  the  superintendence  of  the  Jewish  schools  he  held 
untO  1848,  when  his  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  fore- 
go all  active  labors.  His  admirers  presented  him  with 
a  large  fund  for  his  support,  but  he  declined  to  use  it  for 
himself,  and  founded  the  **  Eduaid  Kley  Stiftung"  for 
the  support  and  assistance  of  old  teachers  not  suffioient^ 
ly  provided  for  by  the  state.  Ue  died  Oct.  4, 1867.  His 
sermons,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  su- 
perior order,  were  published  at  Hamburg  in  1826-27, 
1844, 8va  He  also  published  two  volumes  of  homilies : 
Prtdigt  Skiztm,  or  Beitragt  zu  eintr  kunfligen  HomUetik 
(Leipz.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  Die  deulMche  Synagogue 
Oder  Ordnung  det  GottesdiensteM  (Berlin,  1817-18, 2  vols. 
8vo) : —  •^■'  ri*l5,  Katechismui  d,  Masaischen  Religion*' 
lehre  (Berl  1814 ;  3d  ed.  Leipz  1839  and  1850).  Kley  is 
often  and  justly  caUed  the  Schleiermacher  of  the  Jewish 
pulpit  of  Germany  in  our  age.  See  Jost,  Gescfu  d  Ju- 
denthums  u. »,  Selden,  iii,  336 ;  Kayserling  (Dr.  M.),  BOh- 
tiothek  JvuL  Kanzeiredner  (BerL  1870, 8vo),  i,  47  sq. ;  JU 
lusfrirtea  AfonaUheftf,  d,  gesammten  Jnt,  d,  Judenihuma,  ii, 
419  sq. ;  Jonas,  Lebensakizze  r.  fferm  Dr,  E,  Kley  (Ham- 
burg, 1859, 12mo) ;  FUrst,  Bib,  Jud,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

EUing,  Christian  Fribdbich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Altdorf,  in  WUrtemberg,  Nov.  4, 1800,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he 
became  "  repetent"  in  1824.  Two  years  later  he  entered 
the  ministry,  and  settled  at  Waiblingen  until  1832,  when 
he  removed  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  theology.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  and  accepted  a  like  position 
at  Bonn  University,  which  he  held  until  1847;  then  be- 
came preacher  at  Fbersbach,  in  Wurtembcrg ;  later  dea- 
con at  Marbach,  and  died  in  1861.  Kling  was  a  ready 
writer,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  different  German 
})eriodicals;  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  assistants  on  the 
Theologische  Siudien  und  Krilikm,  He  edited  J.  F.  von 
Flatt*s  VorUmngen  iiber  die  Pastoral  Bri^e  (1831),  and 
contributed  a  Commentary  to  the  Corinthians  to  Lange's 
BibeltDerk  (translated  by  Daniel  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  Scrib- 
ner's  edit.  New  York,  1871,  royal  8vo). 

EZlinge,  Zacharias  Laurentius,  a  Swedish  theo- 
logian who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  first  professor  of  theology  at  Dorpat,  then 
preacher  at  the  Swedish  court,  and  later  pastor  at  Stock- 
holm and  bishop  of  Gothenbui^.  He  died  SepL  3, 1671. 
He  wrote  Theairum  Biblicum,  etc  See  A  Ugemeines  Hist. 
LexikonjUliSS, 

EUingler,  Antontus,  a  Gemum  Reformed  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Zurich,  Switzerbind,  Aug.  2, 1649 ;  was 
educated  at  several  of  the  most  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities; and  became  doctor  theolog^s  in  1677,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau  in  the  same  year, 
in  1680  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Groningen,  but  he  declined  this  honor  in  favor  of  a 
(pastorate  in  his  native  place.  He  died  there  in  August, 
1713.  Klingler  published  several  theological  works,  of 
which  his  b^  is  BeBa  Jehova,  See  Allgemeines  Hist. 
J^exikon,  iii,  38. 

Klopstock,  Fbiedrich  Gottlieb,  an  eminent 
German  poet,  one  of  the  foreranners  of  the  great  Ger- 
man ]X)etic  renaissance  of  the  18th  century — **  the  Ger- 
man Milton,"  as  he  u  frequently  styled— was  bom  at 
Quedlinburg,  Saxony,  July  2,  1724.  He  received  his 
>carly  education  at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  G3rmna- 
Btum  at  Naumburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  the  classical  authors  of  his  country.  While 
here  his  private  hours  were  devoted  to  compositions 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  particularly  to  the  writing  of 
pastorals,  which  were  in  great  vogue  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  it  is  said  that  even  at  that  early  period  he 
bad  decided  to  write  a  poem  of  greater  length  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  by  his  countrymen, 
and  one  that  should  do  honor  to  German  literature. 


which  waa  at  this  time  rather  at  low  ebb.  France  was 
in  the  avantguard  of  political  influence,  and  everything 
French  was  considered  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  French 
influence  was  most  completely  manifest  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Germans,  particularly  in  their  literature,  and,  as 
a  late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  (Oct.  1871,  p. 
212)  has  it, "  at  no  time,  perhaps,  was  it  more  difficult  to 
form  and  express  original  views  in  Germany.**  Klop- 
stock had  acquired  the  English  language,  and  in  his 
readings  of  English  works  his  eye  had  fallen  upon  the 
immortal  production  of  Milton.  Trained  from  his  youth 
to  a  religious  life,  and  destined  for  the  ministry,  he  nat- 
urally decided  to  present  his  nation  with  a  like  work 
that  should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  English  production. 
If  no  more,  he  was  determined  that  the  German  mind 
should  tum  towards  English  literature,  and  drink  at  iu 
founuins,  rather  than  be  any  longer  subjected  to  that 
cold,  correct,  and  unimaginative  spirit  wMch  had  hith- 
erto tyrannized  over  their  thoughts  and  habits.  Bod- 
mer,  the  great  leader  of  the  so-called  "  Swiss  school"  of 
German  literature,  and  others  of  the  Swiss  school,  were 
already  furnishing  his  countrymen  with  able  translations 
of  English  poets ;  among  other  works,  he  translated  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  In  1745  Klopstock  went  to  the 
University  of  Jena  to  study  theology,  but,  amid  the  pur- 
suit of  studies  in  divinity,  his  attention  at  every  conven- 
ient moment  was  occupied  with  the  great  work  which 
he  had  projected.  During  his  residence  at  that  insti- 
I  tution  he  composed  the  first  three  cantos  in  prose;  but 
I  after  his  removal  to  Leipzig  (in  1746),  having  made 
trial  of  hexameters  in  imitarion  of  the  melodious  strains 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  being  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  he  resolved  to  execute  the  whole 
poem  in  that  measure.  Finally,  in  1748,  the  first  three 
cantos  of  his  Messiah  were  puUished  in  the  Bremer 
BeUrdge,  a  journal  which  had  been  started  by  men  de- 
termined, like  Klopstock,  to  break  loose  from  that  shal- 
low despotism  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pe- 
dantic Gottsched,  had  so  long  hung  over  them.  The 
fame  of  Klopstock,  whom  the  year  previous  ^ch  men 
as  Gellert,  Rabener,  Hagedom,  and  Gleim  had  pointed 
out  as  the  man  likely  and  competent  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  iu  German  poetry,  now  spread  far  and  wide; 
for  that  poem  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity 
among  all  who  could  appreciate  the  attractions  of  ele- 
gant diction  and  high  devotional  feeling.  It  was  the 
subject  of  admiration  in  every  circle — even  in  the  pul- 
pit it  attracted  notice,  and  was  often  quoted  with  ap- 
plause. It  gratified  its  pious  author  by  its  subsei^ 
viency  to  the  purposes  of  practical  religion,  for  many 
portions  of  it  were  set  to  sacred  music,  and  sung  at  the 
family  worship  of  the  Germans,  and  many  of  its  finest 
passages  were  introduced  to  give  point  and  liveliness  to 
the  pages  of  religious  and  devotional  works  of  that  day. 
It  raised  (he  name  of  Klopstock  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  renown,  insomuch  that  all  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
even  the  peasantiy,  learned  to  understand  and  love  him 
as  a  sacred  poet.  His  fame  was  spread  even  to  foreign 
countries— for  in  1750,  when,  on  the  inWtation  of  some 
friends,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  in  German  Switz- 
erland (at  Zurich),  in  the  enjo3rment  of  its  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery,  he  was  received  with  a  degree  of  re- 
spect almost  bordering  on  veneration.  While  in  that 
country  his  mind  seems  to  have  taken  a  patriotic  ten- 
dency :  the  ancient  Hermann  (the  Arminius  of  Tacitus) 
became  his  favorite  hero,  whose  deeds  he  afterwards  cel- 
ebrated in  some  dramatic  works.  In  Denmark  the  min- 
ister Bemstorff  had  become  acquainted  with  the  three 
cantos  of  the  Messiah^  and  Klopstock  was  offered  a  pen- 
sion of  $400  by  the  Danish  king  on  condition  of  coming 
to  Copenhagen,  and  there  finishing  his  poem.  He  set 
out  in  1751,  travelled  through  Bmnswick  and  Hamburg, 
and  at  the  latter  place  formed  an  intimacy  with  Marga- 
retha  Moller,  daughter  of  a  respecuble  merchant.  At 
Openhagen  he  was  received  by  Bemstorff  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  introduced  to  the  king,  Frederick 
y,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels.     In  1754  he 
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went  to  Hamburg,  which  was  at  this  time  a  sort  of  lit- 
erary capital  of  Germany,  and  more  particularly  of  its 
northern  half,  as  Weimar  became  some  years  later  of  the 
southern  half.  Not  only  could  Klopstock  claim  it  as  his 
residence,  but  it  also  contained  fur  some  time  the  great 
Lessing,  who,  by  the  way,  was  no  mean  defendant  of 
Klopstock  in  the  attacks  made  against  the  latter  by 
Gottsched  and  his  school;  Herder  occasionally  vimted 
the  Hanse  city,  and  a  number  of  lesser  lights,  such  as 
Voss,  Claadius,  Reimerus,  the  Stolbergs,  etc,  gathered 
there  about  the  two  chief  luminaries.  "  Klopstock," 
siy*  Mr8.Winkworth  {Christian  Staffers  of  Germany,  p. 
8i6  sq.),  speaking  of  his  residence  at  Hamburg,  •*  enjoy- 
ed a  sort  of  reverence  not  unlike  that  paid  to  Dr.  John- 
son in  England,  but  in  some  respects  more  flattering,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  whom  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a 
popular,  and  especially  a  ladies'  hera"  Here  the  Messiah 
was  at  last  finished  in  1778,  having  thus  occupied  twen- 
ty-«eTen  years  in  preparation.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
odes  and  lyrics  was  brought  out,  and  here  he  devoted  the 
antamn  of  his  long  life  to  the  study  and  purification  of 
the  German  language  and  its  grammar.  He  had  always 
been  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence,  and  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  was  among  those  who  hailed  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  latter  with  eager  sympathy,  and  the 
hope  of  a  coming  brighter  nra  for  humanity,  and  who 
afterwards  underwent  the  bitterness  of  profound  disap- 
pointment. The  National  Assembly  had  marked  their 
recognition  of  his  friendship  for  the  French  people  by 
according  him  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  but  when 
the  terrible  massacres  of  17d3  took  place  he  sent  back 
to  them  his  dipbma.  In  Hamburg  he  nuuried  his  ^*  be- 
loved" Margaretha,  with  whom,  however,  he  enjoyed 
only  a  short  union;  she  died  in  childbed  in  1758.  In 
1771  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Danish 
ambassador  to  Hamburg,  and  flourished  at  this  place 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing  his  time  between 
his  public  duties  and  the  pursuits  of  literature.  In  1792 
Klopstock  married  for  the  second  time,  choosing  the 
Frau  von  Winthem,  an  old  love  of  his,  who  had  mean- 
while become  a  widow,  and  who  survived  him.  He  died 
in  1803,  and  was  buried  (March  22)  by  Hamburg  with 
foyal  honors,  a  distinction  which  in  Germany  is  gener- 
ally accorded  only  to  royal  personages. 

His  work  of  next  importance  to  the  Messiah  is  a 
drama,  above  alluded  to,  entitled  Hermaim^s  Schlacht 
(the  Battle  of  Arminius),  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  general  Yams  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
manSb  It  is  scarcely  so  much  a  drama  as  a  lyric  poem 
in  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  composed  in  1764.  His 
c»ther  dramas  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  were  writ- 
ten evidently  with  intent  to  arouse  German  patriotism 
from  its  lethargy,  and  to  breathe  into  the  German  heart 
the  air  of  freedom.  But  the  Messiah  alone  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  give  a  particu- 
lar description  of  it. 

Klopstock's  Messiah  is  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
written  in  hexameters,  except  where  certain  choral 
songs  occur  in  unrhymed  lyrical  measure.  '*  The  action 
opens  after  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Messiah  withdraws  from  the  people,  and,  alone  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  renews  his  solemn  vow  to  the  Al- 
mighty Father  to  undertake  the  work  of  redemption ;  it 
ckMes  when  that  work  is  completed,  and  he  sits  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Around  the  central  figure  of 
the  God-man  are  grouped  an  infinite  variety  of  specta- 
tors and  actors:  angels  and  seraphs,  among  whom  £lva 
and  Giabriel  are  especially  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
divine  sufTerer;  evil  spirits  who  conspire  against  him, 
but  one  of  whom,  Abbadonna,  repents  and  at  last  ob- 
tains mercy ;  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  patriarchs,  who 
watch  with  profound  interest  and  gratitude  the  repara- 
tion of  the  fall;  and  the  inhabitants  of  another  world, 
like  in  nature  to  man,  but  unfallen,  who  are  permitted 
to  know  what  is  taking  place  among  their  sinful  kin- 


dred. Even  the  Father  himself  is  introduced  as  speak- 
ing, and  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  highest 
heaven.  The  earthly  actors  are  the  mother  and  disci- 
ples of  Jesus,  the  Jews,  and  the  Romans,  who  lead  him 
to  death,  and  a  number  of  those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  in  his  ministrations,  among  whom  the 
most  clearly  drawn  are  two  female  figures,  both  named 
Cidli :  one,  the  wife  of  Gedor,  is  a  reminiscence  of  Meta, 
and  her  death  is  an  exact  transcript  of  Mcta's  death-bed ; 
the  other  is  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  between  whom  and 
Semida,  the  youth  of  Nain,  there  exists  a  pure  but  ar- 
dent attachment,  which  at  last  finds  satbfaction  in 
heaven.  The  immense  number  of  personages  thus  in- 
troduced produces  a  confused  impression ;  everything  is 
d^cribed  by  one  or  another  of  them,  and  talked  over  at 
length;  scarcely  anything  actually  takes  place  before 
the  reader;  there  b  an  absence  of  local  coloring  and  of 
character,  and  very  few  of  the  actors  have  any  distinct 
individuality  at  all ;  while  the  efiort  to  keep  the  whole 
tone  of  the  poem  at  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  inten- 
sity and  awe  gives  rise  to  an  overstrained  inflation  of 
both  thought  and  style,  which  becomes  in  the  long  run 
inexpressibly  fatiguing.  Yet  Klopstock's  poem  has  made 
for  itself  and  for  him  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country  which  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  read- 
ers it  now  attracts.  Its  subject  is  linked  by  a  thousand 
invisible  fibres  to  the  whole  Christian  thought  of  centu- 
ries past,  while  its  spirit  of  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  tol- 
erance—in a  word,  of  redemption— is  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  the  later  developments  of  Christianity.  To 
treat  such  a  theme  worthily  at  all — to  embody  it  in  a 
form  which,  however  full  of  defects,  yet  possesses  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  real  genius — marito  its  author  as  a 
great  poet,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  and  gives  him  a 
place  historically  even  higher,  perhaps,  than  he  has  a 
right  to  command  as  an  artist.''  The  poem  certainly 
abounds  in  passages  of  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
poetry.  An  exuberant  imagination  everywhere  scat- 
ters its  wealth,  and  Klopstock  has  been  said  by  one  • 
critic  to  be  "  as  superior  to  Pindar  in  richness  and  deep 
feeling  as  the  spiritual  world  he  paints  transcends  in  in- 
trinsic magnificence  the  scenes  celebrated  by  the  Gre- 
cian bard;"  and  by  another  critic,  ^'now  to  rival  the 
tenderness  of  David,  now  to  soar  in  the  loftiest  flights 
like  Isaiah.  The  purity  and  pathos  of  its  religious  sen- 
timents arc  equal  to  the  excellence  of  its  poetry.  But 
all  good  and  candid  judges  will  allow  that,  though  ex- 
hibiting a  sublimity  and  beauty  of  no  common  order,  it 
has  failed  to  accomplish  the  confident  expectations  of 
the  Germans,  tha|  it  would  eclipse  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton."  For,  notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly tedious  to  read ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Klop- 
stock's  greatest  popularity  this  seems  to  have  been  felt^ 
for  I^essing  observes,  in  an  epigram,  that  everybody 
praises  Klopstock,  but  few  read  him.  His  odes  arc  val- 
ued by  his  own  countrymen  more  than  his  epic,  and 
some  are  tndy  sublime;  but  the  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage is  so  singular,  and  the  connection  of  the  thoughts 
so  often  non-apparent,  that  these  odes  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  difficult  in  the  language.  Both  in  his 
Messiah  and  his  odes  he  b  dignified  and  sublime^  but 
his  rhapsodical  manner  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
pedantry  which  is  always  apparent  Goethe,  in  his 
conversations  with  Eckermann,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  German  literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  Klop- 
stock, who  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  but  that  the 
times  had  since  advanced  beyond  Klopstock.  The  young 
Hardenberg  (who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Novalis") 
has  happily  said  that  Klopstock*s  works  always  resemble 
translations  from  some  miknown  poet,  done  by  a  clever 
but  unpoetical  philologist.  As  for  the  theological  as- 
pect of  his  poem  of  the  Messiah,  Klopstock  fell  into  the 
almost  inevitable  fault,  in  treating  this  subject  poetical- 
ly, of  dividing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  (ditheism),  and  even  opposing  them 
to  each  other,  as  when  he  makes  Christ  say  to  God, "  I, 
who  am  God  as  well  as  thou,  swear  to  thee  by  myself 
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thftt  I  will  redeem  mankind.''  (Comp.  Hurst's  Hagen- 
bacb,  Church  History  of  the  ISth  atid  \9th  CmturieSf  i, 
249;  ii,277sq.) 

The  Messiah  was  first  published  in  fragments,  and  then 
as  a  whole  (Altona,  1780;  7th  ed.  Lpz.  1817) :  it  has  been 
translated  into  lAtin,  English,  French,  Polish,  Dutch, 
and  Swedish.  Klopetock  also  wrote'  the  following 
shorter  poems :  0dm  u,  EUgim  (Hamb.  1771, 2  vols. ;  6th 
ed.  Lpz.  1827 ;  trans,  into  English  by  W.  Nind,  1847)  :— 
Geisdiche  Lieder  (Kopenh.  1758-69, 2  vols.) ;  besides  dra- 
mas under  the  following  titles:  Adams  Tod  (Kopenh. 
1757;  4th  ed.  1773)  i—Salomo  (Blagdeb.  1764)  i^David 
(Hamburg,  1772) ;  etc  His  complete  works  have  been 
published  under  the  title  Klopstock^s  sdmmdiche  Werhe 
(Lpzg.  1798-1817, 12  vols.;  1822-24,  12  vols;  1823-29, 
18  vols.;  1839,  9  vols.;  1839, 1  vol;  Kopenh.  1844,  10 
vols.,  with  3  supplements.  See  Cramer,  Klopstocky  er  u. 
iiber  ihn  (Dessau,  1780,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Mme.  de  Stael,  De 
FA  Uemagne ;  Klamer-Schmidt,  Klopstock  u.  s,  Freunde 
(Halberstadt,  1810) ;  H.  Doring,  Kiopstock's  Leben  (Wei- 
mar, 1825) ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enqf- 
Hop,  vol  vii,  s.  V. ;  Kurtz,  LUeraturgesch,  voL  ii  (see  In- 
dex in  vol  iii) ;  and  especially  the  valuable  work  of 
Koberstein,  Grundriss  d,  Gesch,  der  deutschm  LUeratvr^ 
iii,  260  sq.,  2884  sq.,  etc.;  Lobell,  Entwickdung  d,  deuf- 
schen  Poesie  v.  Klopstock  his  Goethe  (Braunschw.  1856), 
voL  i ;  Grervinus,  Gesch,  d,  deutschm  Dichtung  (Leipzig, 
1844,  5  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed.),  iv,  115  sq.;  Bri/ish  and  For- 
eign Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1848.     (J.  H.  W.) 

EUuge,  David,  a  Grerman  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Tilsit,  Prussia,  April  14, 1618,  and,  upon  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  his  father,  studied  theology,  although  his  own 
inclinations  were  in  favor  of  medicine.  In  1641  he  be- 
gan to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Rostock,  where  he 
liad  pursued  his  theological  studies  for  several  years,  in 
addition  to  his  course  at  Konigsberg  University.  Later 
he  travelled  abroad,  and  visited  the  high-schools  of 
Sweden  and  the  Netherbmds.  He  began  to  preach  in 
1644  at  Marienwerder ;  removed  in  1646  to  Saalfeld,  and 
in  1657  to  Elbingen,  in  1660  to  Wissmar,  and  in  1665  to 
Hamburg.  He  died  there  April  14, 1688.  For  a  list  of 
his  works,  see  Jdcher,  GelehrU  Lex,  ii,  2118  sq. 

Klnge,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Weissenfels  June  6, 1701,  and  educated  at 
the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  He  was 
made  a  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Dortmund  in 
1730;  in  1735  he  removed  to  Weissenfels  as  preacher 
and  superintendent  of  the  churches,  and  in  1745  accept- 
ed a  call  as  court  preacher  to  Zerbst.  where  he  died  July 
5, 1768.  Kluge  was  well  acquainted  with  dogmatics  and 
the  exegesis  of  the  N.  T.,  as  is  evinced  by  his  writings 
in  those  departments.  He  contributed  largely  to  peri- 
odicals, and  published  in  book  form  Concilium  syntag- 
matis  confessionum  Eccles,  Luther  (Hamb.  1728, 4to) : — 
Commentafio  de  Mart^  Chemmiii  auctoritate  commentituE 
honorum  operum  in  actu  justificationis  prasentin  falso 
pr<etexta  (ibid.  1734, 4to) : — Commen/atio  in  locum  (Tim. 
iii,  2)  (Dortm.  1747, 4to)  i—Edoga  in  pericopas  epistol- 
teas  (ibid.  1748, 4to),  etc  Sec  Doring,  Gekhrte  Theolo- 
gm  Deutschlandsy  ii,  131  sq. 

KlUpfel,  Emanuel  Christoph,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  Jan.  29, 1712,  at  Hattenhofen,  in  WUr- 
temberg,  and  educated  at  Tubingen.  In  1 741  he  became 
pastor  at  Geneva  of  a  German  Lutheran  church,  and  in 
1745  he  became  the  instructor  and  travelling  preacher 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Saxony  he  was  promoted,  and 
finally,  in  1752,  became  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  in 
the  Church  of  Saxony.  He  died  Nov.  21, 1776.  Al- 
though a  superior  scholar  and  a  ready  writer,  KlUpfel 
has  left  us  only  two  small  contributions  to  theological 
literature:  Dissert,  de  nominibus  Hebrms  appellativis 
Aleph  praformatiro  (TUb'mgen,  1733,  4to) :  ^Bedenkm 
aber  cKe  Frage;  ob  die  Ehe  mit  des  Bruders  Witiwe  er- 
laubt  set  (Gotha,  1752, 8 vo).— During,  Gelehrte  Theolog, 
Deuischlandsy  ii,  123  sq. 


BUUpfel,  Engelbert,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  note,  was  bora  at  Wipfelda,  between  WUrz- 
burg  and  Schweinfurt,  Jan.  18, 1733.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  school  of  WUrzburg,  and  in  1750 
joined  the  Augustinian  Hermits  of  that  city.  In  1751, 
however,  he  renounced  his  vows  at  Oberodorf,  and  went 
to  study  philosophy  at  Freiburg.  Next  he  removed  to 
Erfurt,  and  was  finally  ordain^  priest  at  Constance  in 
1756.  In  1758  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Mflnnerstadt,  and  in  1763  at  Obemdorf ;  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Mentz,  and  finally  at  Constance. 
The  Austrian  court  wishing  to  replace  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Augustinians,  he  was  made  professor  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  in  1768.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
tried  to  revenge  themselves,  and  KlUpfel's  Theses  de  statu 
natura  puree  impossihiii  were  attacked  by  professor  Wald- 
ner  as  tending  to  Jansenism.  But  KlUpfel  was  sustained 
by  the  court.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  he  un- 
dertook the  publication  of  that  gigantic  task.  Nova  bib- 
liotheca  ecdesiastica  (Freib.  7  vols.  8vo,  1775-1790,  after 
the  plan  ofEmeBid^BBibliotheca  Cn'fica),  an  effort  which 
was  highly  commended  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even 
brought  him  a  recognition  from  Maria  Theresa  in  her 
own  handwriting,  with  the  proffer  of  assistance,  if  need- 
ed, to  complete  the  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, nevertheless,  were  opposed  to  him,  and  when,  in  a 
discourse  at  the  jubilee  of  1776,  he  attacked  the  system 
of  indulgences,  he  was  called  by  them  *'  Martin  Luther,** 
and  "  the  enemy  of  indulgences."  He  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  also  with  the  Protestants  by  his  recension  of 
Semler's  Jnstitutio  ad  Christianam  doctrinam  Uberaliter 
discendam.  His  principal  work  is  his  Institutiones  theo^ 
logioB  dogmatica  (1789),  which  has  been  used  as  a  text- 
book in  many  universities,  but  was  quite  transformed  by 
Ziegler.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1805,  and  died 
July  8, 181 1.  KlUpfel  was  a  man  of  very  varied  scholar- 
ship, and,  being  blessed  with  a  long  life  and  good  health, 
he  furnished  the  world,  besides  the  extraordinary  works 
already  mentioned,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  Church 
finthers,  a  treatise  entitled  Tertulliani  mens  de  indissolu- 
bilitcUe  matrimonii  in  in^fidtlitate  contracti,  conjuge  alter' 
utro  adjidem  Christi  converso  (in  the  first  voL  of  Rieg- 
ger's  Oblectamenta  ffistoria  et  Juris  ecclesiastid  [1776]) : 
—  Vindicies  vaticinii  Jesaim  vii,  14  de  JmmanueU  (1779, 
4to),  etc  See  De  vita  et  scriptis  Conradi  CeUis  opus 
posthumum  Engelberti  Kluep/elii  (pub.  by  J.  C  Ruef  and 
a  Zell,  Friburgi,  1827) ;  J.  L.  Hug,  Elogium  KluepfilH 
Friburgi;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  \'ii,  761 ;  also  Doring, 
Gelehrte  Theol.  Deutschlmtds,  ii,  126  sq.  (where,  by  mis- 
take, he  is  treated  as  KlUpfil,  Johann  Andreas).  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Albert,  a  German  theologian,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  workers  in  the  Wurtt'roberg  Church  of  the 
19th  centur}',  peculiarly  distinguished  for  hb  poetical 
gifts  and  influence  in  establishing  a  school  of  religions 
poetry,  was  bom  in  Tubingen  July  25, 1798.  His  child- 
hood was  passed  ip  ..le  village  of  Alpirsbach,  under  the 
old  11th-century  Benedictine  cloister,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
careful  instmction  of  Handel,  afterward  pastor  at  8tamm- 
heim.  Night  and  day  he  dreamed  poetry.  His  univer- 
sity studies,  upon  which  he  entered  in  1816,  were  rather 
poetic  than  theological;  the  authorities  did  not  restrsin 
his  choice,  and  for  that  he  always  expressed  his  grati- 
tude. In  1820  he  was  established  vicar  near  StuUgard, 
and  here,  through  intercourse  with  the  pious  Wilhelm 
Hofackcr  (q.  v.),  he  received  that  deep  religious  impres- 
sion which  ever  after  characterized  hb  work.  In  1831 
he  became  deacon  at  Kirchheim,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  a  friend,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Chrietcterpe, 
an  annual  which  contained  religious  selections  from  va- 
rious eminent  authors,  was  popular,  and  often  sought  as 
a  Christmas  gift  in  families,  but  ceased  with  the  year 
1853.  In  1836  he  was  made  pastor  at  Stnttgard,  and  la- 
bored there  with  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  hb  Master, 
exercising  a  large  influence  until  hb  death,  June  18^ 
1864.  The  prayer  expressed  in  one  of  hb  best  hymns 
was  answered:  "Grant  me  one  thing  here  below— thy 
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Spirit  mnd  thy  peace,  and  the  honor  in  my  grave  of  hav- 
ing known  thy  love." 

Albert  Knapp  is  chiefly  known  by  his  religions  poems, 
and  as  the  best  of  these  may  be  pointed  out  his  Christ' 
Hoke  Gedkhte  (in  2  vols.  Stuttg.  1829;  3d  ed.  Basle,  1843), 
JierbtibUUMem  (1859),  and  Christoterpe,  already  referred 
to.  To  the  hymnology  of  the  Church  Knapp  render- 
ed special  service  in  preserving,  in  the  revision  of  the 
Church  hymn-book,  many  forgotten  treasures.  His  Lie- 
dertekatZf  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  c<^ections  of  Christian  hymns  of  all  ages,  was 
first  published  in  1837  (2d  ed.  1850i  2  vols.  8vo),  and  the 
Evai^iseke  GtMongbuch  in  1855.  His  avowed  principle 
of  modernizing  obsolete  forms  in  the  old  hymns  was 
sharfdy  assailed,  and  he  himself  restored  at  a  later  day 
some  of  the  original  expressions.  As  a  preacher  the 
manifold  richness  of  his  thought  and  delicacy  of  diction 
was  his  attraction.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  appear 
the  poet  in  his  sennons,  never  having  once  so  used  a 
poem  of  his  own,  nor  even  having  appointed  one  of  his 
own  hymns  to  be  snng,  yet  no  one  could  listen  to  him 
without  acknowledging  a  rare  union  of  extensive  learn- 
ing with  original  genius.  His  singular  merit  as  a  hymn- 
maker  remains,  notwithstanding  a  haste  of  composition 
and  lightness  of  tone  in  some  of  his  poems,  and  although  • 
the  subjective  individuality  of  the  author,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  often  characterizes  his  weightier 
pieces,  yet  his  individuality  is  one  of  simple  faith. 
In  theology  he  was  fully  evangelical  in  his  doctrine  of 
salvation,  which  he  defended  not  in  mere  polemic,  but  in 
heart-devotion  against  all  opposers.  See  his  preface  to 
the  Ckristoterpe  of  1846  for  a  statement  of  his  belief.  He 
gnnmded  all  defence  of  doctrine  upon  the  necessities  and 
joyful  faith  of  spiritual  experience,  and  severely  con- 
denmed  a  merely  external  method  and  the  zeal  of  argu- 
mentative orthodoxy.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  sects 
as  snch.  Knapp's  biographical  contributions  in  the 
CkriatoUrpe  are  of  great  interest  and  beauty;  we  name 
that  on  his  own  **  Childhood  Days*'  in  the  issue  of  1849, 
on  Lodwig  Hofacker  (1848),  Hedingcr  (1836),  Steinhofer 
(1837),  Jacob  Bakle  (1848),  Jeremias  FUtt  (1852).  The 
writer's  poetic  hnmor  and  narrative  power,  joined  with 
love  for  his  theme,  make  these  sketches  perfect  art- 
works. Dr.  Friederich  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  in  his 
autobiography  (translated  by  Easton,  Edinb.  1869,  8vo, 
p.203,2O4),pa3rs  the  following  tribute  to  the  high  poet- 
ical talents  of  onr  subject  r  **That  in  Albert  Knapp  there 
was  a  true  poetic  inborn  genius  no  one  will  seriously 
deny,  and  yet  he  is  not  generally  mentioned  in  our  re- 
cent histories  of  literature  as  ranked  among  the  *Suabian 
poets,*  although,  without  doubt,  he  would  have  been 
named  among  them,  and  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  had 
he  consecrated  his  harp  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  mstead 
of  seeking  all  bis  inspiration  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod;  but 
worldly  fame-,  to  which  the  way  and  the  door  stood  wide 
open  fur  him,  he  gladly  cast  at  his  feet,  and  recognised 
it  as  his  calling,  as  it  indeed  was  the  impulse  of  his 
heart,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  Prince  of  Peace, 
through  whom  he  knew  he  was  redeemed  and  ordained 
'to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lighL'  Instead  of 
worldly  fame,  there  was  destined  for  him,  so  long  as  a 
Church  of  Christ  shall  remain  on  earth,  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  God,  that  his  Eines  wunsch  ick  mir  vor  ailem 
Andem,  his  An  dein  Blutm  und  ErUeichen^  his  Abend 
Ut  e$j  Herr,  die  Stunde,  and  many  others  of  his  hymns, 
will  never  cease  to  be  sung  in  it.  We  bless  him  in  the 
name  of  many  thousands  to  whom  the  melodies  of  his 
harp,  breathing  peace  and  joy,  have  lightened  their  steps 
on  the  way  to  the  city  of  God,  and  we  hope  that  the 
people  of  Stuttgard  may  long  refresh  themselves  at  the 
'■treams  of  living  water'  which,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  yet  flow  for  them  to  this  hour  from  the  life 
and  labors  of  their  highly-gifted  pastor."  See  Herzog, 
Heal-EncyUop,  xix,  s.  v. 

Knapp,  Oeorg  ChrlBtiaii,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ghiucha,  near  Halle, 
in  1768.    He  entered  the  university  of  that  city  in  1770, 


and  afterwards  also  spent  a  semester  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen.  He  began  lecturing  on  philosophy  in 
1775,  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  in  1777,  and 
regular  professor  in  1782.  In  1785  he  became  director 
of  Franke's  celebrated  orphan  asylum  and  educational 
institute,  previously  presided  over  by  his  father,  which 
he  managed  for  forty  years  in  conjunction  with  Kie- 
meyer.  In  the  division  of  labor  he  had  charge  of  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  Latin  school,  and  the  Biblical  and 
missionar>'  departments,  which,  notwithstanding  deli- 
cate health,  he  conducted  in  a  manner  that  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  alL  He  died  Oct,  14, 1825.  Naturally  in- 
clined to  mysticism,  which  in  latter  years  caused  his 
writings  and  teaching  to  assume  a  supematuralistic 
form,  he  did  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  popular- 
ity of  his  lecturer,  in  forming  a  school  of  his  own  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rationalistic  tendencies  of  his  colleagues. 
Constitutional  timidity  also  impaired  much  of  his  influ- 
ence, as  he  shrank  from  all  personal  arguments  either 
with  the  students  or  with  the  other  professors.  Dr.  F. 
W.  Krummacher  has  described  him  as  ^*  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  old  theological  school  of  Halle,"  and  assures 
us  that  he  ^  was  well  able,  from  intellectual  ability  and 
scientific  attainment^  to  have  waged  a  successful  war 
against  the  then  reigning  Rationalism,  and  to  have  toss- 
ed from  their  airy  saddles  its  champions  among  bis  col- 
leagues who  were  intoxicated  with  tnumph,"  but  that 
"  his  excessive  gentleness  and  modest}*,  bordering  even 
on  timidity,  led  him  carefully  to  avoid  everything  like 
direct  polemics."  (Compare,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
his  character,  etc,  F.  W.  Kmmmacher's  Autobiography^ 
transUted  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton  [Edinb.  1 869, 8vo],  p. 
55  sq.).  His  prmdpal  works  are,  Psalmen  Hberaetzt  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  (1778;  3d  ed.  1789) :— a  very  careful- 
ly edited  and  useful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  No- 
vum Testttmentum  Grace  recopnovit  atque  insignioris  lec^ 
tionum  vttrietatis  et  argumaUorum  notitiam  subjunrit 
(Halle,  1797, 4to ;  the  Uist  ed.  in  1829, 2  vols.  8vo;  also  N. 
Y.  1808):  —  Scripta  varii  argumenti  maximam  partem 
exegetica  atque  Ai^fortca  (Halle,  1805, 8vo;  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  in  1828,  2  vols.  8vo) ;— the  following 
dissertations — Ad  vaticinium  Jacobi  (1774);  De  versione 
A  Uxandrina  in  emendenda  Ifctione  exempiil/ebraici  caute 
adhibenda  (HaUe,  1773, 1776).  After  his  death  K.  Thilo 
published  his  Vorlesungen  Qber  d.  Glaubenslehre  (1836,  2 
parts,  which  were  translated  by  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  un- 
der the  title  lActurta  on  Christian  Theology  [Andover, 
1831-39, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since],  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively used,  especially  in  thb  country) ;  and  Guerike 
his  BibL  Glaubenslehre  z,  praktischen  Gebrauch  (1840). 
Knapp  also  wrote  Traktat  ii.d,  Frage  •  Was  soU  ich  thun, 
dass  ich  selig  werdef  (1806) : — Ankitung  z.  einem  gottse- 
ligen  Lthen  (1811).  Some  valuable  biographical  sketch- 
es which  he  contributed  to  the  paper  entitled  Franke's 
Stiftungen,  were  republished  under  the  title  Leben  und 
Karahier  einiger  gekhrten  u.frommen  Manner  d,vorigen 
Jahrh,  (1829).  See  Niemeyer,  Epicedien  zum  Andenken 
cm/  Knapp  (1825) ;  K,  Thilo,  in  the  preface  to  Knapp's 
Vorlesuw/en  U.d,  Glaubenslehre ;  Herzog,  lieal-Encyklop. 
\'ii,  763 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Do- 
ring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeutschUmdsy  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Knapp,  Johann  Georg,  father  of  Georg  Chris- 
tian, was  himself  a  theologian  of  some  note.  He  was 
bom  at  Oehringen  Dec  27,  1705,  of  pious  parents,  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Altdorf  to  study  theology. 
He  removed  to  Jena  in  1723  to  continue  his  preparatory 
studies  for  the  ministerial  oflUce,  and  completed  them  at 
Halle,  where,  in  1728,  he  was  appointed  instructor  at  the 
royal  piedagogium.  In  1732  he  became  pastor  to  the 
Prussian  military  school  at  Berlin,  but  remained  there 
only  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Halle  to  fill  an  ad- 
junct professorship  in  theology  at  the  university.  Ho 
was  made  ordinary  or  regular  professor  in  1739.  After 
the  decease  of  the  celebrated  Franke  ho  was  placed  over 
the  orphan  asylum,  and  held  this  position  until  his  death, 
July  80, 1771.  Knapp  took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  pubUshed  Xeuere  Gesch.  d,  eron- 
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gtL  MissumBonstaUen  zur  Bekekrur^d^Hfidentn  Ostwdim 
(Halle,  1770,  8vo),  and  other  reports  of  miasions.  He 
also  published  several  valuable  dissertations,  for  a  list  of 
which,  see  During,  GtUhrte  Tkeolog,  DraUdilandSy  ii,  144. 
(J.H.W.) 

Knatchbull,  Sir  Norton,  a  learned  English  baro- 
net, bom  in  Kent  in  1601,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  devoted  himself  with  some  success  to  the 
study  of  the  Biblical  writings.  In  1659  he  gave  to  the 
world  A  fdmadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  TestanUf  which 
speedily  went  through  a  considerable  number  of  editions 
(a  translation  of  it,  prepared  by  himself  or  under  his  su- 
perintendence, appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1693),  and  was 
reprinted  both  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort,  at  which 
latter  place  it  formed  part  of  the  supplement  to  N.Gurt- 
ler's  edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot^  1695-1701.  He  died 
in  1684.  "  Knatchbull*s  remarks  are  sensible,  and  show 
very  fair  learnings  but  they  are  entirely  wanting  in 
depth,  and  we  cannot  read  them  without  wonder  at  the 
small  amount  of  knowledge  which  procured  for  their  au- 
thor such  a  wide-spread  reputation"  (Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop. 
vol  ii,  s.  v.).  Dr.  Campbell  calls  Knatchbull  '*  a  learned 
man,  but  a  hardy  critic** 

Knaaer,Jo3RPH,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Rothflossel,  near  Mittelwalde,  in  the 
duchy  of  Glatz,  Dec  1, 1764,  and  was  educated  at  Bres- 
lau  UniverBity.  He  was  ordained  priest  March  7, 1789, 
and  became  at  once  chaplain  to  the  dean  of  Mittelwalde 
In  1794  he  was  appointed  priest  at  Alpendorf,  and  rose 
gradually  to  distinction  in  his  Church  until  in  1841  (Au- 
gust 27)  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  arch- 
bishop of  Breslau.  He  died  May  1 6,  iSU^—Kaihol,  Real- 
£ncykiopddie,  xi,  852. 

Knead  (^^^i  lush),  to  prepare  dough  by  working  it 
with  the  hands;  a  task  usually  performed  by  women 
(Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8;  Jer. 
vii,  18) ;  once  spoken  of  a  male  baker  (Hos.  vii,  4).  See 
Dough. 

KNEADING-TROUGH  (nnKdT3,  mishe'reih,  so 
called  from  the  Jermmlation  of  the  dough),  the  vessel  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  bread,  after  being  mixed  and 
leavened,  is  left  to  swell  (Exod.  viii,  3 ,  xii,  34 ,  rendered 
"  store"  in  Deut.  xxviii,  5, 17) ;  probably  like  the  wooden 
bowl  used  by  the  modem  Arabs  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  find  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  making  bread  represented  with  great  minute- 
ness. Men  were  chiefly  occupied  in  it,  as  with  us  at  the 
present  day.  Their  grain  was  ground  m  hand-mills,  or 
pounded  in  mortars,  and  then  kneaded  into  dough,  which 
was  sometimes  done  by  the  hand,  in  a  large  circular 
bowl,  or  in  a  trough  with  the  feet  O^ilkmson,  A  nc.  Eg, 
i,  174-6).  See  Bake.  The  process  of  making  bread  in 
Egypt  is  now  generally  performed  in  villages  by  wom- 
en, among  whom  proficiency  in  that  art  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  accomplishment.  Except  in  large  towns, 
each  family  bakes  its  own  bread,  which  is  usually  made 
into  small  cakes  and  eaten  new,  the  climate  not  admit- 
ting of  it«  being  kept  long  without  turning  sour.  When 
the  dough  is  sufiiciently  kneaded,  it  is  made  up  into  a 
round  flat  cake,  generally  about  a  span  in  width,  and  a 
finger's  breadth  in  thickness.  See  Cakb.  A  fire  of 
straw  and  dung  is  then  kindled  on  the  floor  or  hearth, 
which,  when  sufficiently  heated,  is  removed,  and  the 
dough  being  placed  on  it,  and  covered  with  hot  embers, 
is  thus  soon  baked.  Sometimes  a  circle  of  small  stones 
is  placed  upon  the  hearth  after  it  has  been  heated,  into 
which  some  paste  is  poured,  and  covered  with  hot  em- 
bers: this  produces  a  kind  of  biscuit.  SeeOxiiN,  "The 
modem  Oriental  1cnead%tig'iTo\is;\i%,  in  which  the  dough 
is  prepared,  have  no  resemblance  to  ours  in  size  or  shape. 
As  one  person  does  not  bake  bread  for  many  families,  as 
in  our  towns,  and  as  one  family  does  not  bake  bread  suf- 
ficient for  many  days,  as  in  our  villages,  but  every  fam- 
ily bakes  for  the  day  only  the  quantity  of  bread  which 
it  requires,  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  dough 
is  prepared.     This  is  done  in  small  wooden  bowls,  and 


that  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  now  in  use  appears  from  their  being 
able  to  carry  them,  together  with  the  dough,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks,  upon  their  shoulders  without  diffi- 
culty, llie  Bedouin  Arabs,  indeed,  use  for  this  purpose 
a  leather,  which  can  be  drawn  up  into  a  bag  by  a  run- 
ning cord  along  the  border,  and  in  which  they  prepare 
and  often  carry  their  dough.  This  might  equaUy,  and 
in  some  respects  better  answer  the  described  conditions; 
but,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  nomade  and 
tent-dwelling  people,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Israel- 
ites, who  Were  not  such  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  then 
used  the  wooden  bowls  for  their  *  kneading -troughs* 
(Exod.  >iii,  3 ;  xii,  84;  Deut,  xxviii,  5, 7).  It  is  clear, 
from  the  history  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  that  the 
flour  had  first  been  made  into  a  dough  by  water  only,  in 
which  state  it  had  been  kept  some  little  time  before  it 
was  leavened ;  for  when  the  Israelites  were  unexpected- 
ly (as  to  the  moment)  compelled  in  all  haste  to  with- 
draw, it  was  found  that,  although  the  dough  had  been 
prepared  in  the  kneading-trough,  it  was  still  unleavened 
(Exod.  xii,  84 ;  compare  Hos.  vii,  4) ;  and  it  was  in  com- 
memoration of  this  circumstance  that  they  and  their 
descendants  in  all  ages  were  enjoined  to  eat  only  un- 
leavened bread  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover."  See 
Brkad.  « 

Knee  (Heb.  and  Chald.  T^'na,  le'rek;  Gr.  76 vc; ;  Psa. 
cix,  24 ;  in  Dan. v,  6,  the  Chald. term  is  f^SS'^K,  arJcuhahy 
The  Hebrew  wonl,  as  a  verb,  signifies  to  bend  the  knee 
(2  Chron.  vi,  13),  also  to  We«,  to  pronounce  or  give  a 
blessing,  because  the  person  blessed  kneels.  See  Ble&s- 
IKO.  In  this  sense  it  refers  to  the  benediction  of  dyhig 
parents  (Gen.  xxvii,  4, 7, 10, 19),  of  the  priest  to  the  peo-" 
pie  (Levit.  ix,  22, 28),  of  a  prophet  (Numb,  xxiv,  1 ;  Deut, 
xxxiii,  1).  It  also  signifies  to  salute,  which  is  connects 
ed  with  blessing  (2  Kings  iv,  29).  In  relation  to  God, 
t«  praise,  to  thank  him  (Deut.  viii,  10;  Psa.  xvi,  7). 

The  expression  is  also,  in  another  form,  used  in  refer- 
ence to  camels,  as  to  make  them  bend  the  knee  in  order 
to  take  rest:  "And  he  made  hb  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city"  (Gen.  xxiv,  1 1).     See  Cameu 

To  bow  the  knee  is  to  perform  an  act  of  worship  (1 
Kings  xix,  18),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Helx 
in  Isa.  Ixvi,  8 ;  "  He  that  worships  idols"  is,  literally, "  He 
that  bows  the  knee"  to  them.     See  W^orship. 

That  kneeling  was  the  posture  of  prayer  we  Icam  from 
2  Chron.  vi,  13 ;  Dan.  vi,  10 ;  Luke  xxii,  41 ;  Acts  vii,  60 ; 
Eph.  8, 14.    See  Prayer. 

Knees  are  sometimes  put  symbolically  for  persona,  as 
in  Job  iv,  4;  Heb.  xii,  12  (Wemyss).     See  Kneku 

For  the  peculiar  term  in  Gen.  xii,  43  (see  Reineccina, 
De  nomine  T\'!}^^  Weissenf.  1726),  see  Ajirbch. 

Kneel  ('?J'^3,  to  bend  the  knee  [q.  v.],  yowtreriia), 
the  act  of  reverence  and  worship  (Psa.  xcv,  6;  Dan.  vi, 
10 ;  Acts  ix,  40 ;  xxi,  5).     See  Attitude. 

Kneelers.     See   Gekuflectentes  ;   Catbcrc- 

MENS. 

Kneeling,  the  act  of  bending  the  knee  in  devotion- 
al exercises,  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity.  Reference 
to  it  is  made  in  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
O.-T.  and  N.-T.  writings,  as  in  Isaac's  blessing  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxvii,  29),  compared  with  his  brother's  subsequent 
conduct  (xlii,  6),  and  with  an  edict  of  Pharaoh,  "Bow 
the  knee"  (xii,  43),  and  again  in  the  second  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX,  5).  Then  we  find  David  exclaiming, 
"  Let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  let  iis  kneel  before  the 
Ix)rd  our  maker"  (Psa,  xcv,  6);  "We  will  go  into  his 
tabernacle,  and  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  his  footstool" 
(cxxxii,  7).  Solomon  "  kneeled  on  his  knees"  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  witli  his  hands  spread  up  to  heaven  (1 
Kings  Wii,  54) ;  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  spread  out 
his  hands  unto  God,  and  made  his  confession  (Ezra  ix, 
5-15) ;  Daniel  "  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a 
day,"  and  prayed  "  as  he  did  aforetime"  (Dan.  vi,  10) ; 
the  holy  martyr  Stephen  "  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with 
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a  loud  voice,'*  praying  for  his  muiderers  (Acts  vii,  60) ; 
Peter  likewise  "  kneeled  down  and  prayed"  (Acts  ix,  40) ; 
Paul  also  (Acts  XX)36;  xxi,  5).  That  the  posture  was 
a  customary  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
the  man  beseeching  Christ  to  heal  his  son  (Matt,  xvii, 
li),  and  of  the  rich  young  man  (Mark  x,  17),  as  also  of 
the  lq)er  (Mark  i,  40) ;  yea,  we  have  even  the  example 
of  Christ  himself,  who,  according  to  Luke  (xxii,  14), 
"  kneeled  down"  when  he  prayed.  That  the  practice 
was  general  among  the  early  Christians  is  plain  from 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  from  Eusebiu»'s  History  (ii,  83), 
and  from  numberless  other  authorities,  and  especially 
from  the  solemn  proclamation  made  by  the  deacon  to 
the  people  in  all  the  liturgies, "  Flectamus  genua'^  (Let 
us  bend  our  knees),  whereupon  the  people  knelt  till,  at 
the  close  of  the  prayer,  they  received  a  corresponding 
summons,  **  Levate"  (Arise),  and  from  the  fact  that  prayer 
itself  was  termed  cXi<ric  yovdrtuVf  bending  the  knees. 

In  the  days  of  Ircnaeus,  and  for  some  time  after,  four 
postures  were  in  use  among  Christians,  namely,  stand- 
ing (for  which  see  reason  below),  prostration  (as  a  sign 
of  deep  and  extraordinary  humiliation),  bowing,  and 
kneeling.  The  posture  of  sitting  during  the  time  of 
public  prayer,  of  modem  days,  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  early  Christians.  Kneeling  at  public  de- 
votions was  the  common  practice  during  the  six  work- 
ing dajTs,  and  was  understood  by  the  early  Church  to 
denote  humility  of  mind  before  God,  and  "  as  a  symbol 
of  our  fall  by  sin.**  A  standing  posture  in  worship  (ex- 
plained as  being  emblematic  of  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  also  as  being  a 
sign  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  expectation  of  heaven) 
was  assumed  by  the  early  Christian  worshippers  (ex- 
cept penitents)  on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  *^  as  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection,  whereby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we 
rise  again  from  our  falL'*  Cassian  says  of  the  £g3rptian 
churches  that  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night, 
and  all  the  da3rs  of  Pentecost,  they  neither  knelt  nor  fast- 
ed. The  Apostolical  Constitutions  order  that  Christians 
should  pray  three  times  on  the  Lord's  day,  standing,  in 
honor  of  him  who  rose  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  we  meet  with  frequent 
allusions  to  the  same  practice,  especially  in  the  oft-re- 
peated form  by  which  the  deacon  called  upon  the  people 
to  pray, "  Let  us  stand  upright  with  reverence  and  de- 
cency." Tertuliian  says, "  We  count  it  unlawful  to  fast, 
or  to  worship  kneeling,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  we  enjoy 
the  same  immunity  from  Easter  to  Pentecost."  This 
practice  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance, 
probably,  that  the  Ethiopic  and  Muscovitish  churches 
adopted  the  attitude  of  standing  generally,  a  custom 
which  they  continue  to  this  day.  From  Cyril's  writ- 
ings it  would  appear  that  also  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  a  standing  attitude  was  assumed  by  the  early 
Christians.  He  says  "  it  was  with  silence  and  downcast 
eyes,  bowing  themselves  in  the  posture  of  worship  and 
adoration."  ^  The  exact  period  when  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  became  general  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  has  prevailed  for  many  centuries,  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally, though  not  altogether,  practiced  as  the  proper  pos- 
ture for  communicants. 

In  ordination,  also,  a  kneeling  posture  was  early  prac- 
ticed. Dionysius  says,  "The  person  to  be  ordained 
kneeled  before  the  bbhop  at  the  altar,  and  he,  laying  his 
hand  upon  hb  head,  did  consecrate  him  with  a  holy 
prayer,  and  then  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
after  which  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  present  gave  him 
the  kiaa  of  peace."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  blsh- 
opt  elect  did  not  relish  much  the  humiliating  posture  of 
kneeling  at  their  ordination,  for  Theodoret  informs  us 
that  ^  it  was  a  customary  rite  to  bring  the  person  about 
to  be  ordained  bishop  to  the  holy  table,  and  make  him 
kneel  upon  his  knees  by  forced  But  this,  no  doubt,  was 
a  significant  mode  of  showing  with  what  reluctance  men 
should  undertake  so  important,  so  weighty  a  charge  as  | 


that  of  bishop  in  the  C!hurch  of  Jesa«i  Christ  Indeed, 
so  solemn  and  onerous  were  its  responsibilities  esteemed, 
that  w^e  read  of  several  who  absconded  as  soon  as  they 
understood  that  the  popular  voice  had  chosen  them  to 
fill  this  honorable  post ;  and  many  of  them,  when  ca}>> 
tured,  were  brought  by  force  to  the  holy  altar,  and  there, 
against  their  will  and  inclination,  were  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  being  held  down  on  their  knees  by 
the  officers  of  the  church.    See  Election  of  Clkrgy. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  act  of  kneeling  he- 
longs  to  the  highest  form  of  worship.  It  b  especially 
practiced  in  the  performance  of  monastic  devotions  and 
in  acts  of  penance.  It  is  abo  frequently  employed  dur- 
ing the  mass,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments when  reserved  for  subsequent  communion.  In 
acts  of  penance  this  Chiurch  has  carried  the  practice  to 
great  excess,  subjecting  the  penitent  to  sufferings  which 
remind  us  of  the  legend  told  of  St.  James,  that  he  con- 
tracted a  hardness  on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels 
because  he  was  so  generally  on  his  knees.  "  Instances," 
says  Eadie, "  are  innumerable,  and  ever  recurring  in  the 
Romish  Church,  of  delicate  women  being  obliged  to 
walk  on  rough  pavements,  for  hours  in  succession,  on 
their  bare  knees,  until  at  length  nature,  worn  out  by  the 
injurious  and  demoralizing  exercise,  compels  them  to 
desist.  To  encourage  the  penitent  and  devout  in  acts 
of  this  nature,  the  most  wonderful  tales  are  related  of 
the  good  resulting  from  self  -  mortification  and  entire 
submission  to  the  stem  discipline  of  the  Church.**  See 
the  article  Genuflexion. 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  rubric  prescribes  the 
kneeling  posture  in  many  parts  of  the  service,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy  with  the  Pu- 
ritans. A  like  controversy  was  in  1838  provoked  in  Ba- 
varia by  a  ministerial  decree  obliging  Protestants  to  join 
Romanists  in  this  ceremony  when  required  of  them,  and 
ended  only  with  its  repeal  in  1844  (for  details  on  this 
point,  see  the  Roman  Catholic  version  m  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen  Lex,  vi,  236 ;  the  Protestant  side  in  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklopiidie^  s.  v.  Baiem).  See  Eadie,  Ecdes, 
Did,  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet, 
8.  v.;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities j  391  sq.,  631  sq. ;  Cole- 
man, Christian  Antiquities  (see  Index). 

Kneph  or  Knuphls,  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Nusi  or  Nef,  in  Egyp- 
tian mythology  is  the  old- 
est designation  of  deity, 
and  signifies  either  spirit  or 
water,  perhaps  in  fdlusion 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
"in  the  beginning  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters." Greatly  distorted  by 
the  priests,  the  legend  is  in 
brief  that  from  his  mouth 
came  the  egg  which  gave 
existence  to  all  things  tem- 
poral ;  hence  the  egg  is 
his  symbol ;  likewise  the 
snake,  which  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  ring,  to  indicate 
his  eternal  existence.  His 
representation  is  frequent- 
ly found  on  Egyptian  monuments,  sometimes  with  a 
snake  holding  an  egg  between  its  head  and  tail.  The 
Egyptians  of  Thebes  knew  only  this  one  god  to  be  ito- 
mortal;  all  others  they  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  temporal  changes. 

In  the  later  idolatry  Kneph  was  the  special  god  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  represented  in  human 
shape,  with  the  head  of  a  ram ;  still  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  other  gods,  he  was  figured  at  Elephantine 
sitting  at  a  potter's  wheel  fashioning  the  limbs  of  Osiris, 
while  the  god  of  the  Nile  is  pouring  water  on  the  clay. 
"The  idea,"  says  Trevor  {Anc.  Egypt,  p.  181),  "seems 
to  be  the  same  as  in  Job  (x,  8,  9 ;  Rom.  ix,  23) :  '  Thma 
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hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round 
about.  Kemember,  I  beseecli  thee,  that  thou  hast  made 
me  as  the  clay.'  **  (Comp.  Herodotus,  ii,  41.)  See  VoU- 
mer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  p.  1066.  See  Egypt.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Elnibb,  William,  a  Baptist  missionary  to  Jamaica, 
was  bom  at  Kettering,  iu  Northamptonshire,  England, 
about  1800.  He  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  1824;  in  1828  removed  to  the  Ridgeland 
Mission,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  bland,  and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  mission  church  at 
Falmouth.  He  exercised  a  very  important  part  in 
bringing  about  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833,  by  which 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  island,  and  afterwards  so 
exposed  the  apprenticeship  system  established  by  the 
same  act  as  to  secure  the  complete  emancipation  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  island.  In  1838  he  erected  a  normal 
school  at  Kettering,  in  Trelawney,  for  training  native 
and  other  schoolmistresses  for  both  Jamaica  and  Africa, 
and  in  1842  he  visited  England  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with 
the  native  mission  to  Africa.  He  died  at  Kettering 
July  16, 1845. 

Knife  is  the  representative  in  the  Auth.  Version  of 
several  Heb.  terms :  S"}*!  (cA«'re6,  from  its  laying  waste), 
a  sharp  instrument,  c.  g.  for  circumcising  (Josh,  v,  2, 3)  ^ 
a  razor  (Ezek.  v,  1) ;  a  graving-tool  or  chisel  (Exod.  xx, 
26) ;  an  axe  (Ezek.  xx\'i,  9) ;  poet,  of  the  curved  tuskt 
of  the  hippopotamus  (Job  xl,  19) ;  elsewhere  usually  a 
**  sword."  rb^K'Q  {maahe'lethy  so  called  from  its  use 
in  eating),  a  large  knife  for  slaughtering  and  cutting  up 
food  (Gen.  xxii,  6, 10 ;  Judg.  xix,  29 ;  Prov.  xxx,  14). 
I^Sb  {sakkin',  so  called  from  separating  parts  to  the 
view),  a  knife  for  any  purpose,  perhaps  a  table-knife 
(Prov.  xxiii,  2).  C]iH^  (machalaph',  so  called  from 
gliding  through  the  flesh),  a  butcher's  knife  for  slaugh- 
tering the  victims  in  sacrifice  (Ezra  i,  9).     See  Sword. 


Ancient  Etmacan  Sacrificial  Knife. 


"  The  probable  form  of  the  knives  of  the  Hebrews 
will  be  best  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  those  of 
other  ancient  nations,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  No.  1  represents  the  Roman 
cuUeTy  used  in  sacrificing,  which  may  be  compared  with 
No.  2,  an  Egyptian  sacrificial  knife.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6 
are  also  Egyptian  knives,  of  which  the  most  remarka- 
ble, No.  3,  is  from  the  Louvre  collection ;  the  others  are 
from  the  Monummti  Reali  of  Rosellini.  Nos.  6-9  are 
Roman,  from  Barthelemy.  In  No.  7  we  have  probably 
the  form  of  the  pruning-hook  of  the  Jews  (ni^TlS,  Isa. 
xviii,  6),  though  some  rather  assimilate  this  to  the 
nckle  C^A^).  It  was  probably  with  some  such  instru- 
ment as  No.  9  that  the  priests  of  Baal  cut  themselves." 
See  Akmor.  The  knife  used  by  the  fisherman  for 
splitting  his  fish  (q.  v.)  was  of  a  circular  form,  with 
a  handle,  as  likewise  that  used  by  the  currier  for  cut^ 
ting  leather  (q.  v.),  only  larger  and  heavier.     In  the 


■"^^ 


Ancient  Egyptian  semicircular  Knives. 

British  Museum  various  specimens  of  ancient  Egj-ptian 
knives  may  be  seen.  There  are  some  small  knives,  the 
blades  of  bronze,  the  handles  composed  of  agate  or  hem- 
atite. There  is  likewise  a  species  of  bronze  knife  with 
lunated  blade;  also  the  blade  of  a  knife  composed  of 
steatite,  in8cribe4  on  one  side  writh  hieroglyphics.  There 
is  also  an  iron  knife  of  a  late  period  and  peculiar  con- 
struction :  it  consists  of  a  broad  cutting-bUde,  moving 
on  a  pivot  at  the  end,  and  working  in  a  groove  by  means 
of  a  handle.  The  following  summary  comparison  of  the 
Biblical  instruments  of  cutlery  with  those  used  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  East,  as  to  materials  and  application, 
is  well  illustrated  from  the  Egyptian  monuments. 


Various  Forms  of  ancient  Knives. 

1.  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  other  nations 
in  early  times,  were  probably  only  of  hard  stone,  and 
the  use  of  the  flint  or  stone  knife  was  sometimes  re- 
tained for  sacred  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
and  steel  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxv,  12,  §  166).  Herodo- 
tus (ii,  86)  mentions  knives  both  of  iron  and  of  stone  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  process  of  embalming  (see 
Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  ii,  1 63).  The  same  may  perhapa 
be  said,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Hebrews  (compare  Ezoid. 
iv,26). 
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AndentEsyptian  Flint  Knives  (from  the  BerliD  Maseam). 

Na  1  fur  general  purposes ;  No.  2  probably  for  iuciaion« 

in  embalming. 

2.  In  their  meals  tbe  Jews,  like  other  Orientals,  made 
liule  Qse  of  knives,  but  they  were  required  for  slaughter- 
ing animals  either  for  food  or  sacrifice,  as  well  as  for  cut^ 
ting  up  the  carcase  (Lev.  va,  33, 84 ;  viii,  15, 20, 25 ;  Lx, 
13 ;  Numb,  xviii,  18 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24 ;  Ewk.  xxiv,  4 ;  Ezra 
i,  9 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  28 ;  Russell,  A  leppo,  i,  172 ;  Wilkinsou, 
i,  169;  Miahiia,  Tamid,  iv,  3).    See  Eating. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Slaoghteriug-knives.  Na  1  is  cutting 
np  an  ibex.  No.  8  is  sbarpenlng  a  knife  on  a  steel  at- 
Uched  to  bis  apron.  Over  tbem  is  the  hieroglyph  for 
the  act. 

Asiatics  usually  carry  about  with  them  a  knife  or 
dagger,  often  with  a  highly-ornamented  handle,  which 
may  be  used  when  required  for  eating  purposes  (Judg. 
iii,  21 ;  Layard,  Nin.  ii,  ^42,  299 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  358,  360 ; 
Chardin,  Voyagty  iv,  18 ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i,  840,  pL  71). 
See  Girdle. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Knives  (from  the  British  Mnseum). 
Two  of  them  have  a  book  at  the  handle,  as  if  for  sus- 
pending in  the  girdle.  For  another  form  used  by  sol- 
diers, see  Uuoxn. 

3.  Smaller  knives  were  in  use  for  paring  fruit  (Jo- 
eephns,  Ant.  xvii,  7;  War,  i,  33,  7)  and  for  sharpening 
pens  (.Jer.  xxxvi,  23).     See  Penknife. 

4.  The  razor  was  often  used  for  Nazaritish  purposes, 
for  which  a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in  the  Temple 
(Numb,  vi,  6, 9, 19;  Ezek.  v,  1 ;  Isa.  vii,  20 ;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
23;  Acts  xviii,  18;  xxi,  24;  Mishna,  Afidd,  ii,  5).  See 
Razor. 

5.  The  pmning-hooks  of  Isa.  xviii,  5  were  probably 
curved  knives.     See  Prunino-iiook. 

&  The  lancets  of  the  priests  of  Baal  were  doubtless 
pointed  knives  (1  Kings  xviii,  28).     See  Lancet. 

Knight,  James  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  di\'ine,  who 
floomhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  vi- 


car of  St  Sepulchre's,  London.  Nothuig  further  is  known 
to  us  of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  in  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  two  treatises  (1714-15),  which 
are  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Waterland  (Moyer's  Lec- 
tures). Knight  also  published  five  separate  Sermons 
(1719-36),  and  eight  sermons  delivered  at  huiy  Meyer's 
Lecture  in  1720-21  (1721, 8vo).— Allibone,/)ic<.  o/iii^ 
lish  and  A  merican  A  utkor$,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Knight,  James  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  EngUnd,  July  19,1769,  and 
was  educated  for  the  ministry'  at  Homerton  College, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  made  rapid  attainments  in  Bib- 
lical science.  Upon  his  graduation  he  was  called  to  the 
Church  in  Collierskcnts,  Southwark,  where  he  was  or- 
dained in  1791.  In  1833  he  resigned  his  pastorate  there, 
after  a  faithful  and  successful  service.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Mr, 
Knight's  sermons,  some  of  which  have  been  publ'ished, 
were  celebrated  for  their  sacred  unction,  and  their  thor- 
ough and  searching  appeals  to  the  conscience.  Hb  em- 
'  inent  piety  was  both  the  strength  and  ornament  of  his 
I  character.  He  knew  how  not  only  to  discuss  a  subject 
'  with  logical  precision,  but  also  to  infuse  into  it  the  spir- 
it of  vital  evangelical  piety.  See  Morison,  Miuionary 
Fathers. 

Knight,  Joel  Abraham,  a  Methodist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hnll,Yorkshire,  England,  April  23, 1754;  was 
ordained  at  Spafielda  Chapel,  London,  March  9,  1783, 
where  he  was  also  appointed  master  of  the  charity 
school  and  assbtant  preacher.  In  1788  he  preached  at 
Pentonville  Chapel,  and  in  1789  became  pastor  of  the 
Tabemacle  and  Tottenham  Court  chapels,  London,  a  po- 
sition which  he  occupied  until  his  death,  April  22, 1808. 
Mr.  Knight  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  foimation  and 
proceedings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795. 
His  sermons,  some  of  which  were  published  in  London 
in  1788-9,  were  always  richly  imbued  with  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  evangelical  Christianity,  but  they 
especially  taught  that "  the  cordial  reception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  grace  must  necessarily  produce 
obedience  to  the  law'of  God."  In  speech  he  was  inva^ 
riably  chaste,  and  in  manner  affectionate  and  pathetic 
— ^Morison,  Miuionary  Fathers, 

Knight,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1675,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
first  became  chaplain  to  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
by  him  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Borough-green,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1707 ;  was  made  prebendary  of  Ely 
and  rector  of  Bluntesham  (Huntingdonshire)  in  1714; 
became  chaplain  to  (Jeorge  II  in  1730,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  in  1735.  He  died  Dec.  10, 
1746.  Between  the  years  1721  and  1738  he  published 
several  of  his  Sermons.  He  also  wrote  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Coles  J  Dean  ofSt.PauVs  (London,  1724, 8  vo;  new  edit. 
Oxford,  1828,*8vo)  .—Life  of  Erasmus  (Cambridge,  1726, 
%vo).— General  Ding.  IHct.  viii,  46  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
EngL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knighthood,  tbe  condition,  honor,  and  rank  of  a 
knight,  also  the  service  due  from  a  knight,  and  the  ten- 
ure of  land  by  such  service.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the 
word  is  employed  to  denote  the  class  of  knights — the 
aggregate  body  of  any  particular  knightly  association ; 
the  institution  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 
In  these  remoter  meanings  it  becomes  identical  with 
Chivalry,  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  it  will 
principally  be  considered  here.  The  term  is  one  of 
various  significance,  and  is,  therefore,  apt  for  ambigu- 
ities ;  it  is  one  whose  applications  were  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, and  which  is,  accordingly,  of  diverse  histor- 
ical import.  Its  explanation  is  thus  necessarily  intri- 
cate and  multifarious,  and  care  is  requisite  to  avoid 
confounding  different  things,  or  different  phases  of  the 
same  thing,  under  the  single  common  name.  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  has  occasioned  much  of  the  extrava- 
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gance  and  complexity  which  are  noticei^^le  in  specula- 
dons  on  this  subject. 

A  knight  under  the  feudal  system — miles  in  the  La- 
tinity  of  feudal  jurisprudence — was  one  holding  land  by 
military  service  (aerviUum  nUliiare),  with  horse,  and 
shield,  and  lance,  and  armor  cap-a-pie  (Blackstone,  Com- 
mentarieSf  ii,  62-3).  Knighthood  in  this  application  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  French  designation  chevalerit, 
and  its  consideration  is  inextricably  intertwined  with 
that  of  chivalrj'. 

The  characteristics  of  knighthood  have  undergone 
many  modifications  in  the  lapse  of  long  centuries.  The 
lord  mayor  of  London  is  knighted  for  the  presentation 
of  an  address  to  the  sovereign,  and  Michad  Faraday  is 
deservedly  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
chemical  and  other  scientific  discoveries;  but  in  the 
main  conception  and  strict  usage  of  the  term  knight- 
hood, liege  service  in  war  is  implied. 

*'A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  iTom  the  tpne  that  he  ferat  bigan 
To  ryden  out.  he  lovede  chy valrye, 
Troothe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteaye. 
Ful  wortbi  was  be  in  bis  lordes  werre, 
And  therto  had  be  rlden,  noman  ferre. 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  bethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  woriblnesse.'* 

The  character  of  knighthood,  however,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  mere  tenure  of  land  by  knight-service,  was 
entirely  personal,  and  hence  it  is  conferred  and  attaches 
only  for  life,  and  is  not  descendible  by  inheritance.  It 
cannot  be  assumed  by  one's  own  act,  but  must  be  be- 
stowed by  another  of  knightly  or  of  superior  rank.  The 
knight's  estate  was  held  by  laiight-service,  or  chivalry, 
and  the  heir  at  full  age  was  entitled  and  could  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  knighthood.  Compulsory  writs  for  the 
latter  purpose  were  frequently  issued  from  the  proper 
courts.  But,  until  the  dignity  was  conferred,  the  as- 
pirant was  no  knight.  Many  entitled  to  claim  the  dig- 
nity declined  to  do  so,  though  holding  land  by  knightly 
tenure,  because  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  rank.  Hence  arose  the  old  adage:  ^^Bon  escuyer 
vault  mieulx  que  pauvre  chevalier,'*  But  the  reality  or 
the  obligation  of  personal  military  service  was  always 
entailed  by  knighthood. 

L  Origin  of  Knighthood  or  Chivalry.— Under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  same  uncritical  spirit  which  referred  the 
descent  of  the  Britons  to  Brutus  and  wanderers  from 
Troy,  the  origin  of  knighthood  has  been  traced  back  to 
the  judges  of  Israel  or  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  More 
modest  inquirers  have  been  content  to  go  no  further 
back  than  to  Constantine's  supposed  ^*  Order  of  the 
Golden  Angel"  (818),  or  to  the  equally  imaginary  Ethi- 
opian "  Order  of  SL  Anthony,"  and  the  anchorites  of 
the  African  deserts.  Others,  more  modest  still,  ascend 
only  to  ^*  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,"  or  to  Charles  Martel  and  the  "  Order  of  the 
Gennet,"  or  to  '^  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins."  In 
all  such  genealogies  there  is  much  fantasy,  confusion, 
and  retrospective  legend.  The  incidents  of  war  must 
in  all  ages  present  some  general  resemblances.  There 
must  always  have  been  leaders  and  followers,  brothers 
in  arms,  and  associations  of  warriors — "  vixere  fortes  ante 
AgamemtumcC  Such  tendencies  in  human  nature  as 
prompted  these  military  unions  might  furnish  the  im- 
piUse  to  subsequent  institutions,  but  to  ascribe  the  ori- 
gin of  the  institutions  themselves  to  the  first  recorded 
manifestation  of  these  tendencies  is  to  renounce  all  his- 
torical discrimination.  When  the  origin  of  knighthood 
is  investigated,  what  is  desired  is  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  a  definite  institution,  with  precise  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  animated  by  a  peculiar  spirit, 
which  gave  its  coloring  to  society  for  many  generations, 
and  which  still  exercises  a  potent  influence  over  life  and 
manners.  What  is  contemplated  is  ^a  military  insti- 
tution, prompted  by  enthusiastic  benevolence,  sanctioned 
by  religion,  and  combined  with  religious  ceremonies,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  powerful,  and  to  defend  the  r^ght  against 


the  wrong"  (James,  History  of  Chivalry,  chap.  i).  The 
only  important  omissions  in  this  definition  are  the  obli- 
gation of  ^'•honneur  aux  dames,'*  knightly  truth,  and  the 
thorough  interpenetration  of  Christian  profession,  if 
rarely  of  Christian  practice. 

The  germ  of  knighthood,  but  only  the  germ,  may  un- 
questionably be  found  in  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  and  in  the  Teutonic  comitatus,  which  co- 
alesced with  Roman  customs  and  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  times  in  shaping  feudalism.  The  very  name  of 
knight — cniht,  cmcht,  boy,  servant,  military  follower — 
would  indicate  such  a  derivation.  '*  Anna  sumere  non 
ante  cuiquam  moris  quam  dvitas  suffecturum  proba- 
verit.  Tum  in  ipso  concilio  principimi  aliquis,  vel  pa- 
ter, vel  propinqui,  scuto  frameaque  juvenem  omant. 
Hoc  apud  iUos  toga,  hie  publicus  juvente  honos;  ante 
hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicae. . . .  Ceteris 
robustioribus  et  jam  pridem  probatis  adgregantur;  nee 
rubor  inter  comites  aspici"  (Tacitus,  Germ,  c  xiii ;  comp. 
c  xiv).  To  this  same  source  must  be  ascribed  in  part, 
but  only  in  part,  the  chivalrous  deference  for  women : 
^  in  esse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  per- 
tant;  nee  aut  consilia  earum  aspemantur  aut  responsa 
neglegunt"  (ibid,  c  viii).  The  intensification  and  spir- 
itualization  of  this  deference  are  due  to  Christianity. 

Ethnical  temperaments,  ethnical  tendencies,  and  eth- 
nical usages  are  seldom  entirely  eradicated.  They  con- 
tinue under  many  transmutations  and  disguises;  lurk 
under  new  forms,  animate  new  institutions,  and  enter 
into  strange  and  often  undetected  combinaticms.  With 
this  explanation,  knighthood  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
referred  to  the  rude  warriors  of  the  forests  of  Germany, 
who  are  described  in  the  satirical  romance  of  Tacitus  in 
terms  more  appropriate  to  the  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca than  to  any  populations  which  really  occupied  the 
provinces  of  the  crumbling  empire  of  Rome.  The  act- 
ual historical  origin  of  knighthood,  though  very  ob- 
scure, may  be  safely  assigned  to  a  much  lat«r  age,  and 
to  other  more  potent  influences  than  those  which  flowed 
from  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic 

Without  recurring  to  the  details  of  the  feudal  system 
[see  Fief],  it  may  be  stated  that  feudal  services  («er- 
vUia)  were  strictly  limited,  and  prescribed  military 
service  for  a  fixed  time  and  of  a  fixed  amount.  Cir- 
cumstances might  occur  which  would  demand  longer, 
less  restricted,  and  less  formally  organized  warfare. 
Such  circumstances  did  occur  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries.  During  the  Norman  ravages  of 
France,  on  the  disruption  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  and 
the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  universal  anar- 
chy, misery,  and  outrage  covered  the  land.  The  perils 
from  the  barbarous  enemy  were  scarcely  greater  than 
those  from  violent  and  rapacious  barons,  and  from  law- 
less and  lordless  plunderers.  The  multiplied  horrors  of 
the  dismal  period  were  aggravated  by  general  destitu- 
tion, by  famine,  by  plague,  and  by  dif  astrous  prodigies  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens.  The  bonds  of  authority 
were  snapped ;  the  regular  organization  of  the  feudal 
society  was  rent  and  suspended ;  immediate  protection 
and  prompt  redress,  without  too  nice  distinction  of  rank 
and  subordination,  were  demanded  on  all  sides.  Those 
who  had  the  power,  the  heart,  and  the  will,  found  abun- 
dant work  for  active  hands  to  do  in  the  defence  of  wom- 
en and  children,  of  the  old  and  infirm,  of  unarmed  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims,  of  priests  and  monks;  and  rode 
through  the  country  endeavoring  to  repress  disorder,  if 
unable  to  establish  order.  The  condition  of  things  vras 
even  worse  than  such  as  might  now  provoke  Lynch  law 
or  instigate  vigilance  committees.  Of  course,  the  vigi- 
lance committees  of  the  closing  millennium  assumed  the 
mould  of  the  time  in  which  their  services  were  rendered. 
Accordingly,  the  avengers  of  iniquity  were  guided  by 
an  earnest,  though  usually  rude  and  blundering  sense  of 
Christian  obligation  in  their  generous  warfare.  It  thus 
became  the  avowed  duty  of  the  true  knight  to  serve 
women,  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  minister  to  the  wound- 
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ed,  to  oomfurt  the  wretched,  to  repreas  or  punish  wrong, 
end  in  all  honor  to  uphold  and  to  do  the  right. 

"  He  bad  abroad  in  armes  wonne  machell  fame. 
And  lUd  far  landes  wltb  glorle  of  his  might ; 
Plaine,  fkithfnl,  trne,  and  enimy  of  shame, 
Aud  ever  lov'd  to  tight  for  ladies  right ; 
Bat  in  vaine-glorion^  frayes  he  litle  did  delight** 

While  these  calamitous  generations  writhed  through 
their  long  agony  in  France,  the  progress  of  the  Holy 
Warfare  in  Spain  against  the  Saracens  invited  and  en- 
riched the  princes,  nobles,  and  adventurers  who  fought  for 
the  Cross  agai  nst  the  CrescenL  Religious  fervor  was  thus 
intimately  conjoined  with  martial  prowess.  But,  both 
in  France  and  Spain,  and,  in  less  degree,  in  other  coun- 
tries, similar  necessities  concurred  in  the  production  of 
like  phenomena.  In  all  cases  there  was  a  relaxation 
of  the  direct  connection  of  military  achievement  with 
hnded  esUtes  and  feudal  subordination.  High  moral 
qntlities  and  Christian  zeal  were  required  of  the  land- 
Itsi  or  lonely  knight,  or  were  annexed  as  requirements 
to  complete  the  character  of  the  accomplished  feudal 
vassal  Thus  the  true  knight  came  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  knight  by  feudal  tenure ;  though  the  feudal 
knight  might  possess,  and  was  expected  to  possess, 
knightly  characteriatics  in  addition  to  his  feudal  do- 
main and  its  attendant  obligations. 

Doubtless  in  France  and  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  chiv- 
alrous emprise  was  encouraged,  if  not  originated  by  the 
Church,  the  sole  moral  authority  of  those  days,  which 
was  anxious  for  peace,  earnest  for  order,  vowed  to  the 
maintenance  of  right,  and  eager  to  subordinate  to  spir- 
itual rule  and  guidance  the  military  ardor  aud  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  time. 

All  these  influences  and  all  these  tendencies,  of  va- 
rious age  and  origin,  converged  and  commingled,  with 
augmented  energy  in  each,  in  the  Crusades.  These  ro- 
mantic and  persistent  enterprises  may  have  been  under- 
taken and  prolonged  by  the  instigation  and  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Papacy,  but  they  were  none  the  less  the 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  popular  en- 
thusiasm which  gave  form  and  active  reality  to  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  urgent  policy.  Whole  nations 
are  not  impelled  for  centuries  to  arduous  and  perilous 
undertakings  by  any  extrinsic  force;  the  enduring  im- 
ptUse  by  which  they  are  set  and  kept  in  motion  must 
i>e  a  living  power  in  their  own  bosoms, "  bequeathed  by 
bleeding  sire  to  son.**  Looking  back  from  the  safe  van- 
tange  ground,  which  has  been  secured  only  within  two 
hundr^  years,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the 
alarming  dangers  to  which  Christianity  and  Christian 
nations  were  exposed  from  Moslem  aggression  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  millennium  of.  our  lera. 
The  apprehension  was  not  dispelled  entirely  till  the 
victory  of  John  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna 
( 1683).  It  is  equally  difficult  to  estimate  now  the  effect 
of  a  wild,  warlike  fanaticism  against  Saracens  and  Pa- 
gans in  impUnting  the  recently  acquired  and  imper- 
fectly received  creed  in  turbulent  spirits,  and  perhaps 
still  more  difficult  to  recognise  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Holy  Wars  in  diffusing  and  deepening  the  sentiment 
of  a  common  faith,  a  common  interest,  a  common  civil- 
ization throughout  Western  Europe — a  Christendom,  or 
dominion  of  Christ. 

All  of  these  feelings  were  quickened  by  the  Crusades, 
and  were  both  exalted  and  rendered,  in  some  sort,  self- 
conscious  by  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Crusades  did  not  begin  with  Peter  the  Hermit  and  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  but  that  the  crusading  spirit  had 
been  previously  manifested  and  cherished  in  Spain,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  This  spirit  only  re- 
ceived its  full  development  and  detinite  purpose  by  be- 
ing directed  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Through 
distant  Asiatic  expeditions  the  desultory'  and  unregu- 
lated advent4]re  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  belief 
and  Christian  security  was  generalized,  organized,  dis- 
ciplined, and  refined.  The  disorderly  violence  of  mar- 
tial barona  was  withdrawn  from  d;>mestic  discords,  and 
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guided  to  a  great  European  aim.  War  was  in  som« 
degree  sanctified ;  it  was  ennobled,  at  least  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  warrior,  by  being  employed  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenance  of  the  faith.  A  strange  but  not 
unfruitful  union  was  thus  effected  between  devotion 
and  military  prowess.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
the  use  which  was  made  of  this  combination  for  the 
extension  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  All  that  is  con- 
templated is  the  consequence  of  this  union  in  the  pio- 
duction  of  chivalry  and  of  the  knightly  character— a 
magnificent  and  previously  unimagined  ideal,  however 
far  human  vices,  and  passions,  and  frailties  may  have 
prevented  the  perfect  realization  of  that  ideaL  Is  Chris- 
tianity to  be  condemned  in  these  late  ages  because  so 
few  of  those  who  profess  its  behests  reach  their  per- 
formance, and  because  so  many  fail  to  add  the  Christian 
graces  to  the  plainer  merits  of  Christian  belief  and  mor- 
als? The  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail  may  visit  this  sor- 
rowful earth,  but  it  is  not  on  earth  that  it  can  he  won 
even  by  Sir  Galahad. 

Another  influence  must  be  admitted  to  have  exercised 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  formation  of  knighthood.  This 
is  the  contact  and  comparison  with  the  intellectual  and 
social  culture  of  the  degenerate  Greeks,  and  with  the 
elegance  and  courtesy  of  the  Saracens.  This  influence 
roust  have  commenced  eariy,  for  Bohemond,  and  Tan- 
cred,  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, and  Robert  of  Normandy  carried  with  them  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  First  Crusade  much  of  that  courtly 
bearing  and  generous  sentiment  which  did  not  become 
generally  disseminated  through  the  Christian  West^  or 
through  the  nobility  at  home,  till  the  Second  and  Third 
Crusades.  These  qualities  may  have  been  directly  and 
indirectly  communicated  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  Sic- 
ily, and  Southern  France. 

Old  institutions  of  the  German  forest  life ;  the  effects 
of  feudal  organization  and  of  feudal  society ;  the  neces- 
sities of  a  ravaged,  ruined,  and  distracted  country ;  the 
operadon  of  religious  zeal,  and  even  of  general  religious 
fanaticism;  the  action  of  the  priesthood,  and  collision 
with  cultivated  Greeks  and  brilliant  Saracens,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  type  of  a  Christian 
soldier — a  true  knight,  a  prettx  chevaUer,  sans  tache  et 
sans  reproche.  The  judgment  is  accordingly  correct 
which  regards  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  regu- 
lar and  permanent  Orders  were  instituted,  as  the  true 
period  of  the  formation  of  that  ideal  of  knighthood 
which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  bequests  for  which 
modem  times  are  indebted  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  previous  growth  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  growth  did  not  proceed  to  mature  and 
perfect  fruitage  until  all  agencies  were  efficaciously 
combined  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine. 

It  is  a  cause  of  great  embarrassment  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  origin  of  any  insti- 
tution which  has  widely  prevailed  in  obscure  ages,  that 
such  institutions  only  gradually  assume  the  complete 
form  which  is  their  familiar  shape,  that  many  concur- 
rent streams  flow  in  at  different  periods  and  add  their 
contributions,  and  that  the  darkness  of  the  foregone 
time  affords  every  opportunity  and  every  temptation  to 
throw  back  into  the  past  those  characteristics  which 
only  belong  to  the  institution  in  its  final  development. 
The  same  confusion  which  presented  Virgil  as  a  necro- 
mancer to  mediaeval  fancy,  and  made  Theseus  a  feudal 
duke  of  Athens  in  the  imagination  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  and  exhibited  Dan  Hector  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander to  the  admiring  regards  of  baronial  circles  in  tl>. 
thirteenth  century,  pushed  back  the  distinctions  of 
knighthood  to  periods  in  which  the  germs  of  chivalry 
existed  only  in  a  loose  and  disconnected  form.  By 
this  glamour  the  Arthurian  cycle  and  the  Carlovingian 
myths  were  fashioned,  and  the  inventions  and  ideas  (»f 
the  twelfth  century  were  provided  with  a  historical  ex- 
istence in  the  sixth  and  eighth.  After  knighthood  be- 
came an  established  institution,  it  prevailed  so  widely 
and  so  generally  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  necessary  pact 
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of  socUl  order.  Saladin  is  said  to  have  sought  and  re- 
ceivea  the  accolade  from  a  Christian  captive,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Coronenus  held  jousts  and 
tourneys  on  the  plains  of  Antioch  {Nicet,  Chomat.  iii,3 ; 
icomp.  Joann.  Cantacuzenus,  1, 42). 

II.  Nature  of  Kmghthood,^A  knight  was  a  soldier 
(milet)j  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  of  gentle  blood— a 
soldier  who  fought  on  horseback  {cabeUUtriuSf  chevalier, 
caballero)  with  panoply  complete— 

"  From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may." 

In  the  feudal  hierarchy  he  was  the  holder  of  a  knight's 
fee,  but,  as  chivalry  was  developed,  he  might  be  *^lord 
of  his  presence  and  no  land  beside.*'  The  quality  was 
thus  distinguished  from  the  esute,  and,  although  pen- 
alties were  imposed  for  conferring  the  character  on  any 
one  not  of  knightly  blood  and  of  knightly  havings,  yet 
the  honor,  once  bestowed,  was  indelible  except  by  degra- 
dation for  unworthy  conduct.  This  point  was  decided 
in  an  English  court  of  law  by  lord  Coke,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  more  recently  confirmed  by  lord  Kenyon  in  the 
case  of  "Sir  John  Gallini,**  a  ballet-master.  Knight- 
hood thus  came  to  designate  personal  character  and 
station,  in  contradistinction  to  political  rank.  The  im- 
poverished warrior,  like  "  Walter  the  Penniless,"  or  Ber- 
tiand  du  Guesclin,  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  might  be 
the  pearl  of  knights,  and  might  sit  down  with  princes; 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  baron  might  be  wholly  des- 
titute of  knightly  estimation. 

It  was  a  precious  service  that  was  rendered  to  morals 
and  civility  when  lofty  virtues  were  thus  broadly  dis- 
criminatedfrom  territorial  possessions  and  worldly  rank. 
It  was  a  noble  model  of  personal  purity  and  elevation 
which  was  presented  for  imitation  to  a  warlike  and 
stormy  age.  The  knightly  character,  and  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  that  character,  are  strikingly  delinea- 
*jed  in  the  instructions  of  Alphonso  V  of  Portugal  to  his 
son  and  heir,  when  he  knighted  him  after  the  conquest 
of  Arzilla  (1471),  in  the  presence  of  his  slain  Count  de 
Marialva.  "  First,  to  instruct  you,"  said  the  king, "  what 
the  nature  of  knighthood  is,  know,  my  son,  that  it  con- 
sists in  a  close  confederacy  or  union  of  power  and  virtue, 
lo  establish  peace  among  men,  whenever  ambition,  av- 
arice, or  tyranny  troubles  states  or  injures  particulars; 
for  knights  are  bound  to  employ  their  swords  on  these 
'HX^isions,  in  order  to  dethrone  tyranto  and  put  good 
men  in  their  place.  But  they  are  likewise  obliged  to 
keep  fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  obey  their 
rhiefs  in  war,  and  to  give  them  salutary  counsels.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be  frank  and  liberal,  and 
to  think  nothing  his  own  but  his  horse  and  arms,  which 
he  ought  to  keep  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  honor  with 
them,  by  using  them  in  defence  of  his  religion  and  coun- 
try, and  of  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves; 
for,  as  the  priesthood  was  instituted  for  divine  service, 
so  was  chivalry  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
justice.  A  knight  ought  to  be  the  husband  of  widows, 
the  father  of  orphans,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the 
prop  of  those  who  have  no  other  support;  and  they  who 
do  not  act  thus  are  unworthy  to  bear  that  name.  These, 
my  son,  are  the  obligations  which  the  order  of  knight- 
hood will  lay  upon  you."  Striking  the  infant  thrice  on 
the  helmet  with  his  sword,  Alphonso  added, "  May  God 
make  you  as  good  a  knight  as  this  whose  body  you  see 
before  you,  pierced  in  several  places  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  sovereign"  (cited  by  lord  Lyttelton,  Hist, 
of  Hen.  J  J,  iii,  169, 160.  See  also  Digby,  Mores  Catholi- 
cif  bk.  ix,  chap,  x ;  James,  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  chap.  i). 

This  lofty  exemplar  may  have  been  rarely  approached 
in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  Black  Prince  was  guilty 
of  sanguinary  atrocities.  The  passions  of  men  were 
brutal  and  untamed ;  temputions  were  great  and  fte- 
(|uent;  but  continual  failures  would  not  furnish  strange 
instances  of  the  disproportion  between  conception  and 
{lerformance.  Much,  however,  was  achieved  by  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  excellence,  even  though  it  was 
•  unattained;  and  by  the  repeated  efforts  after  each  de- 


clension to  aspire  to  the  perfection  so  often  abandoned. 
Much,  too,  was  gained  by  the  partial  and  occasional  ac- 
complishment of  the  high  duties  prescribed.  Even 
more,  perhaps,  was  slowly  secured  by  the  bitter  shame 
and  repentance  which  ever  revived,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ated, the  desire  and  the  image  of  better  things.  '^  Altius 
ibunt  qui  ad  summa  nituntur." 

Much  corruption  undoubtedly  flowed  from  the  con- 
junction of  chivalry  with  the  Proven9al  courts  of  love, 
which  were  of  mingled  Greek  and  Saracenic  descent. 
They  contributed  much  to  the  obscuration  and  debase- 
ment of  the  wise  ideal,  but  they  contributed  fully  as 
much  to  the  refinement  and  polish  of  the  intercourse 
between  the- sexes.  They  added  literary  and  inteUect- 
ual  culture  to  martial  bearing;  they  toned  down  the 
rough,  blunt  manner  of  the  battle-field  to  the  elegant 
and  respectful  courtesies  of  the  boudoir.  They  exacted 
from  '*  the  dauntless  in  war"  that  he  should  be  equally 
gentle  in  peace  and  **  faithful  in  love."  Thus  gallantry 
was  mellowed  and  softened  into  civility,  which  was  the 
antithesis  of  military  brusqverie,  as  in  the  abb^  Talley- 
rand^s  celebrated  witticism.  Hence  sprung  that  thor- 
oughly modem  and  Christian  product, "-  the  gentleman 
of  the  olden  time,"  of  which  Sir  Harry  Lee  of  Ditchlcy 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  If  fearful  licentiousness 
accompanied  these  amiable  graces  in  Provence,  Langue- 
doc,  Aquitaine,  and  other  sunny  southern  lands,  at  any 
rate  vice  was  stripped  of  its  brutality  and  coanenefs, 
and  lost  its  brazen  shamelessness  and  virulent  conta- 
gion. But,  though  truth  and  fidelity  to  his  '*faire  la- 
dye"  were  always  demanded  of  the  knight,  the  sensual- 
ism of  the  countries  of  romance  was  only  accidentally 
connected  with  knightly  conduct,  and  never  formed  any 
part  of  its  nature.    Moreover,  though  it  be  true  that 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is' oft  interred  with  their  bones," 

the  converse  is  equally  true;  and  modem  generations 
unquestionably  owe  much  of  those  rarely-attained  per- 
fections which  are  now  most  admired  to  the  fragrant 
nastiness  and  ornate  prurience  of  the  Cours  cP Amour 
and  Jeux  Floraux, 

In  the  splendid  Arthurian  cycle — a  brighter  realm 
of  romance  than  all  the  legends  of  Homer  and  the 
Homeridas — the  heroes  and  heroines  are  sadly  stained 
and  spotted  vrith  moral  blurs  and  blotches,  and  even 
with  gross  crimes.  Sir  Lancelot,  **  first  of  knights," 
bears  an  ineradicable  brand ;  but  still  b  scarce 

"Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured." 

The  birth  and  the  marriage  of  king  Arthur  are  equally 
foul ;  and  the  champions  and  dames  that  endreled  him 
are  all  tainted,  except  Sir  Galahad — "  among  the  faith- 
ess,  faithful  only  he."  But,  despite  the  endless  detail 
of  weakness,  of  mth,  and  of  sin,  the  central  idea  comes 
forth,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  bank  of  clouds — the 
noblest  dream  of  human  f^tasy,  the  highest  evidence 
of  ethereal  aspirations  from  the  midst  of  vicious  indul- 
gences and  multiplied  contaminations.  This  type  Ih 
true  knighthood.  What  knighthood  was  has  been  al- 
ready partly  explained ;  what  it  is  in  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances is  shown  by  Arthur's  latest  bard : 

"  In  that  fair  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
A  glorious  coropHny,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  bei^inning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  In  mine,  and  swear 
To  reverence  the  kine.  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  the  king : 
To  break  the  heathen,  and  uphold  the  Christ ; 
To  ride  abroad  redrestsing  human  wrongs ; 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it ; 
To  lead  sweet  lives  In  pnrest  chastity ; 
To  love  one  maiden  oniyi  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  nnder  heaven 
Than  Is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
Bat  teach  high  thoughts,  and  amiable  words, 
And  court linefts,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  i       ** 
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TIL  Claue$  mtd  Degreet  of  Kmffkikood,—Kn\ghthood 
may  be  lootiely  distributed  into  six  classes:  1.  Feudal 
knighthood;  2.  Simple  knighthood;  3.  Regular  knight- 
hood, or  the  knighthood  of  the  spiritual  orders,  like  the 
Knights  of  Malu;  4.  Honorary  knighthood,  as  of  the 
irarter;  &  Titular  knighthood,  as  in  England  and  many 
other  coantries,  constituting  a  dignity  of  lesser  nobility ; 
6.  Social,  or  fantastic  knighthood,  as  the  Templars  in 
Freemasonry,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  etc  The  first  of 
these  classes  furnishes  the  foundation  and  origin  of  all 
the  rest,  but  needs  no  further  notice  than  has  been  al- 
ready given.  The  kst  is  foreign  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  fifth  may  be  excluded,  as  it  is  political  rather 
than  chivalrous.  Simple,  regular,  and  honorary  knight- 
hood require  further,  but  brief  consideration. 

Each  of  these  classes  exhibits  the  same  general  con- 
stitution, though  the  third  is  only  an  imitation,  and  a 
prtpoaterous  prolongation  of  the  first  with  the  forms  of 
the  second.  In  each  there  are  usually  three  degrees. 
In  actual  chivalry,  these  were  the  page,  the  squire,  and 
the  knight.  The  young  son  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  noble 
who  was  also  a  knight,  was  placed  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  in  the  service  and  charge  of  another  knight,  se- 
lected on  account  of  family  connection,  friendship,  or 
personal  renown.  The  education  of  the  young  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry  was  secured  by  attendance  on  their 
elders  in  the  field,  in  hunting,  at  the  table,  and  in  the 
concerns  of  domestic  life  (see  Correspondence  of  Simon 
tk  Momtfort  and  hishop  Grosseteitej  and  the  Treatises  on 
Mtamers  in  The  Babees'  Boke),  The  page,  or  varlet,  or 
▼alet  (vassftletHS,  varietns^  vaietus)  was  taught  to  ride, 
to  run,  to  leap,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  hawk,  to  play 
<m  the  lute.  He  was  taught  obedience  and  attention  to 
his  superiors,  and  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the  ob- 
servance of  religion  and  morals.  He  attended  his  patron 
in  war,  but  armed  only  with  a  short  dagger.  His  per- 
son was  safe  in  the  melee,  for  it  was  dastardly  to  assail 
a  page.  In  the  intervals  of  serious  occupation  he  re- 
ceived guests  and  ministered  to  their  comforts,  and 
waited  on  the  chatelaine  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
household,  receiving  instruction  in  legend,  and  poesy, 
and  song  x  in  manners,  and  in  the  formalities  of  love. 
The  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  last  easy  science 
may  perhaps  be  conjectured  frf)m  the  tenor  of  the  lessons 
composed  for  his  daughters  by  the  knight  De  la  Tour 
Landry  in  1371. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  young  valet— the  term  is 
often  extended  to  the  second  stage — received  a  sword, 
consecrated  by  religious  benedictions,  in  exchange  for 
his  dagger,  and  entered  on  the  degree  of  squire  {escuyer, 
scutifer,  amdger).  His  exercises  were  now  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  pursuits  of  war.  He  was  trained  to  vault 
on  horseback  without  touching  the  stirrup.  He  was 
taught  the  manlege^  and  the  whole  art  of  '^  noble  horse- 
manship.** He  carried  the  knight's  lance,  or  shield,  or 
helmet,  or  groomed  his  horse,  or  led  his  dettfrier.  He 
Attended  him  in  the  touniey  and  in  the  battle.  He  was 
not  a  regular  combatant  in  the  fight,  but  he  rescued,  or 
defended,  or  remounted  his  principal  He  cultivated 
courtsitie^  prosecuted  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  art  of 
love,  began  to  wear  ladies*  favors,  sought  to  become 
deboMMair — that  is,  neither  shy,  nor  haughty,  nor  awk- 
ward; and  diligently  imitated  the  procedure  and  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  his  senior. 

At  full  age— though  the  honor  was  often  postponed, 
and  sometimes  accelerated— the  squire  was  advanced  to 
the  complete  knightly  dignity,  which  was  bestowed 
with  much  solemnity,  ceremonial,  and  religious  inter- 
vention. These  accompaniments  were,  of  course,  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  promotion  was  conferred  on  the 
battle-field.  UsuaUy,  however,  the  reception  of  knight- 
hood was  ordered  at  some  high  festival,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  imposing  and  onert>us  rites. 

IV.  Institution  of  a  A'niyA^.— Various  procedures  were 
adopted  in  different  countries,  in  different  orders,  and  at 
diffennt  times.  They  were  all  symbolic,  in  accordance 
with  that  k>ye  of  83rmbol  and  allegory  which  charac- 


terizes unlettered  times.  There  was,  however,  such  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  cere- 
monial that  a  general  description  of  the  procedure  may 
be  readily  given.  It  is  only  necessary  to  understand 
that  some  of  the  incidents  were  at  times  omitted,  and 
that  others  were  frequently  modified. 

The  most  elaborate  of  all  investitures  appears  to  have 
been  the  old  procedure  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  maimscript  in  Frend,  first  published  by  Ed- 
uanlus  Bissieus,  and  cited  textually  by  Du  Cange  (s.  v. 
Miles).  The  novice  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of 
select  squires.  His  beard  was  shaven  and  his  hair 
was  shorn.  In  the  evening,  prudent  and  distinguished 
knights  were  sent  to  instruct  him  in  his  obligations. 
Minstrels  and  squires  came  singing  and  dancing  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  bath  that  had  been  prepared.  He  was 
stripped  naked  and  put  into  the  bath.  He  then  re- 
ceived further  instrucHons.  When  he  issued  from  the 
bath,  he  was  put  to  bed  to  dry  off.  When  dry,  he  was 
taken  up  and  clad  warmly,  with  a  red  garment  over  the 
rest,  having  sleeves  and  a  c«»wl  like  a  hermit's.  The 
knights  led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  attendant  squires 
singing  and  dancing  again.  He  remained  at  his  vigils 
and  prayers  all  night.  At  break  of  day  he  confessed 
and  received  mass,  after  which  he  was  put  to  bed.  After 
he  had  rested,  the  knights  and  squires  reappeared,  and 
clothed  him.  He  was  then  conducted  on  horseback, 
with  song  and  dance,  to  the  great  halL  His  spurs  were 
fastened  on  by  the  two  noblest  knights  present,  wh4» 
crossed  and  kissed  him  when  they  had  discharged  their 
oflice.  His  sword,  suspended  from  a  baldric  (c^tgulum), 
was  buckled  on  by  another  knight.  The  king,  or  of- 
ficiating knight,  then  struck  him  thrice  on  the  cheek 
(alopa^  a  slap),  or  on  the  neck  or  helmet,  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword  {aceoUare^  adobare,  adoptaro:  see  these 
titles  in  Du  Cange,  and  that  author's  Dissertation  xxii 
sur  JoinviUe)^  and  kissed  him.  The  spurred  and  belted 
knight  was  now  led  back  to  the  chapel,  when  he  knelt, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  altar,  swore  to  uphold  Holy 
Church  through  life.  Guizot  enumerates  twenty-six 
engagemenu  in  a  knightly  oath.  The  postulant,  with 
his  attendant  knights,  next  proceeded  to  hold  high  fes> 
tival,  but  the  young  knight  was  not  allowed  to  eat,  to 
drink,  or  to  move,  or  to  look  about  him,  while  the  rest 
were  feasting.  After  further  ceremonial,  he  mounte<l 
his  horse,  assumed  his  arms,  and  exhibited  feats  of  war- 
like dexterity  for  the  entertainment  and  admiration  of 
the  assembled  ladies. 

This  is  an  abridged,  if  not  a  brief  account  of  knight- 
ly investiture.  These  minute  and  tedious  formalities, 
which  are  travestied  by  Don  Quixote,  belong  only  to 
times  of  peace,  and  sul^equent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  regular  orders, 

V.  The  Rtffular  Orders  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Holy  War  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine.  The  knight^s 
like  priests,  were  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  were  designed 
to  be  ecclesiastical  soldiers.  They  were  to  protect  pil- 
grims, to  feed  the  hungry,  to  entertain  the  poor,  to 
shield  the  weak,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  to 
assert  the  faith,  to  defend  the  Christian  land,  and  to  do 
zealously  all  duties  of  charity,  devotion,  and  war.  The 
most  noted  of  these  Orders  were — 

(I.)  The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  instituted  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in  1099  to  gtuird  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  They  were  distingiushed  by  a  golden  cross, 
cantoned  with  four  crosses  of  the  same,  pendent  from  a 
black  ribbon.  They  languished  and  expired  after  the 
fall  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

(II.)  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  HoS' 
pitfdlersy  afterwards  successively  Knights  of  Rhodes  (q. 
V.)  and  Knights  of  Malta  (q.  v.).  They  were  founded 
about  1048  by  some  Neapolitan  merchants,  and  organ- 
ized in  1 104.  In  peace  they  wore  the  black  robe  of  the 
Augustinian  fraternity,  with  a  cross  of  white  cloth ;  in 
war  they  exchanged  the  black  robe  for  a  white  gown. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  Palejitine  they 
passed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  they  remained  till  their 
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conquest  of  Rhudes,  1308.  Driven  out  of  Rhodes  by 
the  TurkSf  1522,  they  received  Malta  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  1530.  The  order  expired  with  the  surrender 
of  the  island  to  Napoleon  in  1798.    See  Hospitallrks. 

(III.)  The  Kniyhts  of  the  Temple,  or  Red  Cross  Knights, 
founded  in  11 18  by  two  French  Crusaders,  Hugo  de  Pa- 
^anis  and  Godfrey  Aldemar  (or  of  SuOmer),  and  organ- 
ized in  1128.  Their  rules  were  drawn  up  for  them  by 
Bernard  nf  Clairvaux.  Their  badge  was  a  red  cross  em- 
broidered on  a  white  cloak ;  their  emblem,  two  knights 
on  one  horse,  to  indicate  their  vow  of  poverty.  They 
soon,  however,  acquired  immense  wealth,  and  were  ac- 
cused of  horrid  vices  and  crimes;  but  Ashmole  remarks 
that  many  sober  men  judge  that  their  wealth  was  their 
greatest  crime.  After  sharp  persecutions  and  tnitiui- 
tous  trials,  they  were  suppressed  with  savage  cruelty  in 
France  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  1310,  and  soon  after  in  other 
countries.  They  were  charged  with  the  possession  of 
40,000  lordships  in  Europe.     See  Templars. 

(IV.)  The  Knights  of  Mary,  or  the  Teutonic  Order, 
established  for  the  supi)ort  of  poor  pilgrims  of  all  na- 
tions by  wealthy  German  knights,  organized  in  1190  by 
the  survivors  of  the  army  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
'I'heir  distinctive  garb  was  a  white  mantle,  having  on 
the  front  a  black  cross  with  a  white  potence.  Before 
the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  Teutonic  knights,  under  their 
grand-master  Hermann  von  Salza,  had  directed  their  ef- 
forts and  arms  against  the  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and 
heathen  tribes  of  north-eastern  Europe.  By  the  secu- 
larization of  Prussia,  in  1525,  under  their  grand-master 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  order  was  broken  up,  was 
deprived  of  its  most  valuable  possessions,  and  passed  out 
of  notice.    See  Teutonic  Rniohts. 

(V.)  The  Knights  of  San  Sulrador,  founded  by  A!- 
phonso  V  of  Aragon  in  1 1 18.  Extinguished,  and  its  com- 
roanderies  added  to  the  crown,  by  Charles  II,  1665. 

(VI.)  The  Knights  of  Santiago  de  hi  /Cspmh,  in  Spain, 
refer  their  origin  to  837,  but  received  their  detiuite  con- 
stitution in  1170. 

(VII.)  The  Knights  of  Alcantara,  1 158,  and, 

(VIII.)  The  Knights  ofCalatrava,  1199,  were  insti- 
tuted to  guard  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
Spain  against  the  Moors.  The  grand-mastership  of 
both  was  ultimately  assumed  by  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  regular  orders  of  knighthood  were  designed  to 
promote  Christian  virtues  and  Christian  conduct,  and 
to  employ  chivalrous  energies  fi»r  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  Christianity,  and  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom against  Saracens  and  Pagans.  These  funcHnns 
they  unquestionably  dischargetl  in  their  better  age,  and 
while  such  services  were  essentially  necessary.  With 
merit  came  favor,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  arro- 
gance, and  negligence,  and  idleness,  and  luxury,  and 
other  vices.  It  is  the  old  and  oft-repeated  story  of  en- 
ergy declining  into  corruption.  But  they  had  afforded 
Europe  time  and  security  to  develop,  knit  together, 
and  confirm  its  civilization  and  its  strength.  When 
they  were  extinguished  by  secular  greed  for  their  pos- 
sessions, their  aptitude  had  disappeared.  "■  Othello's 
occupation  was  gone**  when  "  villauious  saltpetre"  had 
totally  changed  the  organization  of  armies  and  the  con- 
duct of  battl^i.  It  was  chietly  during  this  period  of 
confusion  that  sovereigns  and  princes,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  amusements,  exercises,  attachments,  loyalty, 
splendors,  and  honors  of  knighthood — ^perhaps,  also,  of 
fierpetuating  its  spirit — instituted  princely  in  imitation 
of  the  regular  orders.  The  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  such  associations  would  afford 
little  additional  illustration  of  knighthood.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  name  a  few  of  these  imitative  establishments. 

VI.  Honorary  Knighthood, — Of  this  there  were  the 
following  orders:  ,     . 

The  Order  of  the  White  Elephant  of  Denmark 111K». 

"  the  While  Eagle  c»f  Poland 1325. 

"  the  Osrter 1348. 

"         iheBafh 1899. 

"  the  OiMen  Fleece 1480. 

"         IheThlstle 1540. 


luUttM 
The  Order  of  8af  nt  Esprit ims, 

"         BalntLouis lawi. 

**  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Catharine. . ..  160S. 

*'  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prufsia iTOft. 

**         Saint  George  (for  Russia) ncj. 

*•  SAlnt  Patrick ufs. 

••  the  Legion  of  Honor ifW. 

**  the  Iron  Crown  (for  Italy) igie. 

There  Is  no  necessity,  and  would  be  little  propriety  in 
noticing  tituhir  and  social,  or  fantastic  knighthood  here. 
In  1790,  Burke  lamented  that  **  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  gone."  Its  expiring  gleams  gilded  the  stark  forms 
of  Bayard  at  the  Sesia  and  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zut- 
phen.  An  institution  which,  even  after  a  long  decline, 
could  breed  such  characters  as  these,  had  obviously  ren- 
dered an  enduring  ser^-ice  to  humanity.  The  age  of 
chivalry  may  l»e  gone,  and  the  forms  of  chivalry  may 
be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  Romance,  but  its  spirit 
lives  on,  offiring  examples  which  the  young  still  wel- 
come in  their  dreamy  and  joyous  days,  and  which  the 
mature  and  the  old  still  contempUte  with  fond  and  rev- 
erential regard.  The  ideal  remains — purified  by  lime, 
freed  from  the  frailitics  and  alloys  of  ita  former  embodi- 
ment— and  aids  in  fashioning  mo<lem  sentiment  to  the 
conception  and  admiration  of  the  Christian  gent k man. 
Disregarding  the  vices  which  connected  themselves  with 
chivalry,  but  which  were  not  of  its  essence,  knighthood 
merits  the  commendation  invariably  bestowed  upcm  it 
by  discerning  historians.  It  aimed  to  achieve — as  far  as 
the  cireumsunces  of  its  actual  manifestation  permitted; 
it  did  achieve,  in  thought,  if  rarely  in  act — what  the  oath 
of  the  new-made  knight  boimd  him  to  pursue  as  his  rule 
of  action  through  life.  Its  infiuences  are  transmitted  to 
the  passing  generation,  which  has  itself  witnessed  shin- 
ing illustrations  of  their  abiding  eflicacy. 

VII.  Literature, — Mills,  History  of  Chivalry  (London, 
1 825) ;  James,  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades  (  Lon- 
don, 1830),  are  well  known  to  general  readers.  Familiar 
also  are  the  notices  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  bk.  ii, 
chap,  v ;  Robertson,  History  of  Charles  V,  Introducrion; 
liallam.  Middle  Ages,  and  Guizot,  Hist,de  la  CiriHsation 
m  France,  ii  Cours,  chap.  vi.  The  more  important  and 
authoritative  works  on  the  subject  are  less  known,  and 
some  of  them  are  inaccessible  to  students  in  this  coun- 
trA*.  Among  them  may  be  specified.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
Life  tttul  History  of  Htvry  J I  (London,  1777, 6  vtils.  8vo: 
tedious,  but  full  of  ii. format  ion);  K.  H,Digby,7'A^  J  road' 
stone  ofHtntnr  ( London,  1845-8, 3  vols.  12mo),  and  Morts 
Catholiri,  <»r  The  Ages  of  Faith  (London,  1844-7, 8  vols. 
8v«») ;  Dugdale,  Dissertation  vpon  Kttif,hthood  in  The 
Antiquities  of  Warvrickshire  (London,  1656,  folio);  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honor  (1614, 4to) ;  Scgar,  Honor,  Military 
itnd  drill  (1602,  folio);  Spelman, /;t/«^rf«/to  de  Afilite; 
Upton,  J)e  iStudio  MUitari,  etc.  (Londini,  1654,  folio); 
Clarke, //fWory  of  Knighthood ;  Sir  H.  N.  Nicolas's  //<■- 
rnldic  Works  ;  Du  Cange,  Gloss,  Med,  el  Jnf,  Latin,  title 
Miles,  Ad«)bare,  Alopa,  Armiger,  Calcar,  Cingulum,  Val- 
ctus,  etc.,  and  Dissertations  sur  JoinviUe ;  Muraton,  A  »- 
tiq,  ltalir<e ;  IAxtkuk,  Origines  Equestiium  sire  MUitari- 
urn  Ordinum;  Favin,  Theatre  d'Honneur  et  de  Chera- 
If  He ;  Menestrier,  De  la  Chevalerie  ancienne  et  modeme ; 
VuhM)n  de  la  C<»lombi^re,  Le  I'rai  Theatre  d*Honntur  et 
de  la  Cheralerie ;  De  la  Cume  de  St  Palaye,  Memoirts 
surVancienne  Cheralerie  (Paris,  1759-1780);  Ampere, />e 
la  Chevalerie ;  Pcrrot,  CoUectitm  Historique  des  Ordres  de 
Chevalerie  (Paris,  1836) ;  Gourdon  de  (tenouillac,  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historiqne  des  Ordres  de  Cheralerie  (Paris, 
1853);  Reibisch,  ^/MrAtcAfe  des  Ritterwesens  (Stuttgaivl, 
1842).  A  verj'  copious  account  of  the  regular  and  nat- 
ural Orders  of  Honorary  Knighthood — extending  to  137 
associations,  but  not  including  the  Order  of  the  Victoria 
Cn>88  and  other  recent  orders — may  be  found  in  the  Jt'w- 
cyclopadut  /Amdinensis,     (G.  F.  h!) 

Knill,  Richard,  an  English  missionary  of  the  In- 
dependents, was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  at  Brviun- 
ton,  April  14,  1787.  In  1816  he  proceeded  as  a  mii*- 
sionary  to  India  under  the  London  Society,  where  he 
continued  until  1819,  and  then  returned  to  £ngUii«i 
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Sboftly  after  bU  arrival  he  went  to  St,  Petersburg,  Ru»- 
■ia,  to  take  charge  of  an  English  congregation  in  that 
city,  over  which  he  preside<l  many  years.  Subeequent- 
ly  he  was  appointed  travelling  agent  for  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  for  eight  consecutive  years  la- 
bored to  awaken  the  Christian  mind  to  the  duty  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  a  work  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified.  In  1842  he  became  minbter 
of  a  congr^ation  in  Wotton- under- E<!ge,  and  finally 
received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of 
Queen -Street  Chapel,  Choster,  where  he  finished  his 
eminently  useful  career  in  1857.  Hb  style  of  preaching 
was  simple,  graphic,  chaste,  and  full  of  unction,  with  a 
fond  of  illustration  that  rendered  it  always  effective. 
See  Ltfe  of  Ret.  Richard  Kmlfj  by  the  late  Rev.  Angell 
James  and  Charles  M.  Birrell  (Lond.  2(!  e<U  1859, 12roo; 
N.Y.  I860,16mo). 

Knipperdolling,  Bernard,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  M Unster,  was  bom,  probably  in  that 
dty,  towanb  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  His  at- 
tachment to  Lutheran  principles  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
iled from  MUnster,  and  in  his  travels  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Anabaptists  in  Sweden.  Returning  U) 
Monster,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  religious  enthu- 
nistA  there,  together  with  Rothmann,  Matthiesen,  and 
RiK^khold,  and,  creating  disturbances,  he  was  imprisoned 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  MUnster.  Imprisonment  by 
no  means  dampened  bis  ardor,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
been  released  than  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
partisans,  and  actually  succeeded  in  becoming  master  of 
the  city.  Taken  and  imprisoned  again,  he  was  released 
by  hb  friends,  and  soon  acquired  such  reputation  that 
the  Anabaptists  elected  him  in  1534  burgomaster  of 
MUnster.  The  same  rabble  which  had  succeeded  in 
electing  him  to  the  principal  ofHc«^  of  the  city  now  as- 
sumed control  over  him,  and,  making  common  cause 
with  the  fanatical  Bockhold,  better  known  as  John  of 
Leyden,  and  with  Matthiesen,  they  immediately  filled 
all  public  offices  with  their  adherents,  and  proclaimed 
equality  of  estates,  community  of  goods,  and  polygamy. 
All  who  showed  the  least  signs  of  opposition  were  sum- 
marily dealt  with;  but  so  sevens  became  Knipperdol- 
ling, who  had  subsequently  been  elected  stadtholder, 
and  had  appointed  Jtihn  of  Leyden  king  of  MUnster, 
that  he  was  arrested  by  onler  of  the  **  king'*  and  impris- 
oned. The  Roman  Catholic  party  finally  gaine<l  the 
upper  hand  in  1536,  when  Knipperdolling  was  taken, 
condemned  to  have  his  body  torn  with  red-hot  pincers, 
and  to  be  afterwards  put  to  the  sword,  which  sentence 
was  executed  Jan.  23,  1536.  He  persisted  to  the  last 
in  hb  opinions,  and  refused  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hb  body  was  exhibited  in 
an  iron  cage  (which  still  remains)  suspended  from  the 
belfry  of  St,  Lambert*s  Church,  Mimster.  See  Catrou, 
//m/.  dea  Anabaptitteg,  voL  ii;  Mencken,  Scriptorea  Rev, 
Germ,  iii,  1534  sq.;  Hamelmann,  Hist,  EccUa,  rmati 
Eifong*  m  Urbe  MomuL  0pp. ;  Conr.  Hcresbachie,  Nist. 
/acHoms  MonatterientU,  edit.  B*>uterwek  (Elberf.  1866, 
8vo).    Sec  Anabaptists.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

Knipatro  (also  Kniepstroh  or  Kxipstrow.  Latin 
Knip$trotitu\  John,  a  German  reformer,  was  b*»m  at 
Sandow,  near  Lovelberg,  Silesia,  May  1,  1497.  Educa- 
ted among  the  Franciscans,  he  was  sent  by  the  abbot  of 
hb  convent  to  finish  hb  studies  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Here  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
famous  "Actus  dbputationb**  in  which  John  Tetzcl 
attempted  to  overthrow  Luther's  theses  against  indul- 
gences. Knipstro,  who  had  read  the  theses,  answered 
Tet2el  so  conclusively  that  the  latter  withdrew  from  the 
contest.  Knipstro  was  then  sent  to  the  convent  of  IV- 
ritz,  in  Pomerania.  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and  rest  would 
calm  his  revolutionary  ardor;  but  he  improved  his  time 
in  reading  the  Bible  and  Luther's  works,  and  finally 
brought  the  whole  convent  to  share  in  his  views.  The 
town  heard  of  this,  and  Knipstro  was  invited  by  the  cit- 
I  to  preach  to  them,  which  he  did  with  such  success 


that  the  whole  town  soon  became  Protestant,  but  the 
bbhop  interfered  in  favor  of  Komau  Catholicism,  and 
Knipstro  was  obliged  in  1522  to  tiee  to  Stettin,  where 
he  married.  In  1524  he  went  to  Stargard,  and  thence 
to  Stralsund,  where  his  eloquence  proved  fatal  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  where,  in  1525,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
took  part  as  such  in  the  General  Synod  of  Pomerania 
in  1535,  and  was  then  appointed  the  first  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chiu-ch  in  Wolgast.  In  1539  he  was 
made  professor  at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  Pome- 
rania, and  in  1547  became  its  rector.  A  controversy 
with  Frever,  a  professor  in  the  same  institution,  gave 
him  such  annoyance  that  he  withdrew  to  Wolgast,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  teaching  and  to 
Church  administration.  He  die<l  at  the  last-named 
place  Oct.  4,  1556.  His  works  are:  Vom  rechten  6'e- 
bnmch  d.  Kirchen- Outer  (Stralsund,  \bSS):  —  Bedmken 
wuler  d.  Interim,  etc  (Stralsund,  1548)  i—Kpistvia  adD. 
Mdanehthonem,  qua  Consensus  Kcclesue  PomeramccR  ad 
suspieiendam  A  ug.  Conjessioneni  rcpetitionem  dedaratur  . 
(1 552) :—  Wvlerletfuny  d.  Bekermtniss  A  ndr.  Osiandri  v.  d. 
HecktJ'ertiffunff  (I5bb'^):  — Forma  rejtetendi  catechitmi 
(1555?).  See  Mayer,  Vita  Knipstrovii;  Jlinicke,  Ge- 
lehrtes  PormnerUtmh  H.  Schmid,  Einleituug  z.  Branden- 
burg Kirchen  Gesch. ;  J.  H.  Balthasar,  Sammlung  eini- 
ger  Pommerschen  Kirchen-  flist.  gehorigen  Schrijften,  i, 
93 ;  ii,  817  sq. ;  Zeller,  Universal  Lerikon^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
JVbwr.  Biog.  Generate,  xxvii,  896 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encg- 
klopddie,  vu,  765.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Knittel,  Franz  Anton,  a  German  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Salzdahlum,  April  3,  1721,  and  was 
successively  archdiaconus,  general  superintendent,  and 
consistorialrath  at  WolfenbUtteL  He  died  April  13, 
1792.  He  b  celebrateil  as  the  discoverer  (in  the  library 
at  WolfenbUttel)  of  a  31S.,  a  fragment  of  Ulfila*s  Gothic 
version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  a  palimp- 
sest, the  newer  surface  being  occupied  with  the  Origines 
and  some  letters  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis.  The  portions 
of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Epbtle  to  the  Romans  con- 
tained in  it  are  xi,  33-36 ;  xii,  1-5, 17-21 ;  xiii,  1-5;  xiv, 
9-20;  XV,  3-13.  These  Knittel  printed  (in  all  probabil- 
ity in  1762  or  1763)  in  a  volume  entitled  Ulphilas  Ver- 
sio  Gothica  nonnuUorum  capitum  Ep.  ad  Rom.'  vene- 
randum  aniiquitatis  monumentum  .  .  .  e  Latina  codicis 
atjusd.  AfSti  resaipti  .  .  ,  una  cum  variis  varia  litiero' 
turoB  monimentis  hue  usque  ineditis,  etc.  The  text  b 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  in  Gothic  letters,  under 
each  word  b  Knittel's  reading  of  it  in  italics,  and  under 
that  a  Latin  translation  of  each.  On  the  other  side 
there  is  a  Latin  version  found  in  the  Codex,  under  that 
the  reading  in  the  Vulgate,  and  under  that  the  (rreek 
text.  There  are  also  twelve  plates,  containing  admira- 
bly-executed fac-similes  of  different  codices;  and  among 
the  notes  is  found  an  extract  of  considerable  length  from 
Otfried's  Gospel  J/armong,  The  volume  contains  also 
two  fragments  from  ancient  Greek  codices  of  the  N.  T. 
in  the  VVolfenbUttel  library,  and  a  copious  critical  com- 
mentary by  Knittel,  and  b  altogether  a  splendid  one ; 
but,  as  Knittel's  knowledge  of  (Gothic  was  rather  imper- 
fect, its  literary  merits  are  not  quite  equal  to  its  sump- 
tuous appearance.  Knittel  deserves,  however,  the  praise 
of  great  laboriousness,  as  b  evinced  by  hb  collection  of 
a  vast  amount  of  curious  matter  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  The  book  b  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  pres- 
ent; at  least  copies  containing  aU  the  pbtes. — Kitto, 
Diet.  BibL  Lit.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Doring,  Getehrten  Theol. 
Deutschlands,  voL  ii,  s.  v.     See  Gothic  Version. 

Knobel,  Karl  August,  a  German  theologian,  high- 
ly distinguished  as  an  exegetical  scholar  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  as  archKolngbt,  was  bom  Aug.  7, 1807, 
near  Sorau,  Silesia.  In  this  town  he  studied  under  as- 
sociate principal  Scharbe,  who  inspired  Knobel  with  a 
zeal  for  learning,  and  also  befriended  him  with  money 
to  pursue  hb  university  course  at  Hreslau  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.     David  Schultz,  to  whose  children  he  be- 
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came  tutor,  exerted  a  special  influence  in  determining 
his  choice  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  in  fixing  the 
unfailing  rationalistic  tendency  of  his  mind.  He  began 
lecturing  in  1831,  and  his  freshness,  power,  and  genuine 
worth  at  once  drew  and  ever  attracted  to  him  numerous 
hearers.  In  1836  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor, 
and  in  1837  he  received  from  Breslau  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology,  chiefly  in  recognition  of  his  exceeding- 
ly valuable  work  on  Hebrew  Prophecy  {Prophetumtta  d, 
Jfebrder,  Breslau,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  fame  of  this 
work  brought  him  at  once  the  offer  of  a  professorship 
in  Gottingen,  in  Ewald's  place,  and  of  one  in  Giessen, 
which  latter  he  accepted.  Thenceforth  his  attention 
was  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  but 
his  cold,  critical,  rationalistic  spirit  avails  but  little  to  a 
right  appreciation- of  the  theological  import  or  even  po- 
etical beauty  of  the  Scriptures.  His  publications  during 
his  twenty-four  years'  labor  at  Giessen  (nearly  all  exe- 
getical)  bear  the  same  defect  of  insight,  with  the  dis- 
play of  great  learning.  The  Commentary  on  the  Prophet 
laaitih  appeared  in  the  Kurzgff,  extpet,  ffandb,  z.A,T. 
in  1843  (2d  ed.  18H  3d  ed.  1861) ;  on  Geneais  in  1852  (2d 
ed.  1860) ;  Exodus  and  LeviiicuSy  1857 ;  Numbers,  Dtu- 
ieronomtf,  cuid  Joshua,  1861.  These  commentaries  are 
characterized  by  special  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness, 
healthy  linguistic  and  historical  views,  with  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquity.  In  the  firsts 
mentioned  feature  they  have  the  advantage  of  Hitzig. 
Knobel  is  independent,  and  gives  positive  views  on 
many  points  which  he  was  obUged  earnestly  to  defend. 
He  was  in  conflict  with  Ewald,  as  also  specially  in  ref- 
erence to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Hupfeld, 
Tuch,  Bertheau,  and  St^hlin.  He  is  deserving  of 
credit  for  his  ingenuity  in  bringing  out  the  "  Composi- 
sition  theory"  concerning  the  production  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Knobel  died,  after  long  and  severe  suffering, 
from  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  May  25, 1^.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Knobel  published 
Commentar  Uber  Koheleth  (Lpz.  1836, 8vo) ;  and  Volka- 
tnfd  der  Genesis  (1850,  8vo),  a  very  learned  work,  and 
frequently  cited  in  the  exegetical  department  of  this 
Cyclopadia,  See  Herzog,  Rsal-Encykhpddie,  vol  xix, 
s.  V. 

Knobelsdorfil  Eustachtus  op,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  1519, 
at  Heilsberg,  Prussia;  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Fnnkfort-on-the-Oder,  Leipzig, Wittenberg,  and  Par- 
is, and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  took  orders 
in  the  Church.  During  a  visit  of  the  bishop  and  car- 
dinal of  Wermeland  to  Kome,  Knobelsdorff  administered 
the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  in  1563,  upon  the 
return  of  the  bishop,  was  appointed  dean-cathedniL  He 
died  in  1571.  His  writings  are  of  but  little  account. 
See  A  Ugan,  Hist,  Iax,  iiL  41. 

Knock  (3?^, Cant,  v,  2;  "beat,"  Judg.  xix,  22; 
KpoviMt,  Matt,  vii,  7 ;  Rev.  iii,  20,  etc.).  "  Though  Orien- 
tals are  very  jealous  of  their  privacy,  they  never  knock 
when  about  to  enter  your  room,  but  walk  in  without 
warning  or  ceremony.  It  is  nearly  imposcnble  to  teach 
an  Arab  servant  to  knock  at  your  door.  They  give 
warning  at  the  outer  gate  or  entrance  either  by  calling 
or  knocking.  To  stand  and  call  is  a  very  common  and 
respectful  mode.  Thus  Moses  commanded  the  holder 
of  a  pledge  to  stand  without,  and  call  to  the  owner  to 
come  forth  (DeuU  xxiv,  10).  This  was  to  avoid  the  vio- 
lent intrusion  of  cruel  creditors.  Peter  stood  knocking 
at  the  outer  door  (Acts  xii,  13, 16),  and  so  did  the  three 
men  sent  to  Joppa  by  Cornelius  (Acts  x,  17, 18).  The 
idea  is  that  the  guard  over  your  privacy  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  your  premises"  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  192  sq.).    See  House. 

Knollis,  Francis,  a  distinguished  English  states- 
roan,  was  bom  at  Grays,  Oxfordshire,  about  1530.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Admitted  at  court, 
he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  and  when 
queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  he  was  obliged  to  retire 


to  the  Continent.  At  Elizabeth's  accession  he  retained, 
became  privy  counsellor,  treasurer  of  the  queen's  hooae- 
hold,  and  knight  of  i  he  Grarter.  He  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  Mary  Stuart.  He  died  in  1596.  KnoUis  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  ttie  Usurpation  of  papal  Bishops  (1608,  8to). 
See  Turner,  History  of  the  Re^  of  Edward  V J,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  j  Rose,  New  General  Biographical  DicHon- 
ary ;  HOefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen.  xxvii,  915.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Knollys,  Hansriid,  an  eminent  English  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  Clialkwell,  Lincolnshire,  in  1598. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambndge,  and 
after  his  graduation  was  ordained  as  a  deacon,  and  then 
as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  with  the  living  at  Hum- 
berstone.  About  1632,  beginning  to  doubt  the  lawful- 
ness of  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  resign- 
ed his  living,  but  continued  to  preiich  several  years  lon- 
ger. In  1636  he  was  arrested  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, and  throim  into  prison ;  but  his  keeper,  being  con- 
sdence-etricken,  connived  at  his  escape,  and  he  came 
over  to  America  early  in  1638.  He  arrived  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  persecuted  fugitive,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion, and  was  obliged  to  work  daily  at  manual  labor  for 
his  subsistence.  At  first  he  met  with  a  cold  reception 
in  Boston,  which  was  then  in  a  ferment  on  the  question 
of  Antinomianism,  and  suspicious  of  all  new-comers; 
but,  being  invited  to  preach  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  he  went 
thither,  and  in  1638  founded  the  first  church  in  that 
place.  He  returned  to  England  in  1641,  where  he  spent 
the  next  fifty  years  of  hb  life,  during  that  most  agitated 
period  of  English  hbtory,  and  died  Sept.  19, 1691.  Mr. 
Knollys  was  an  able  minister,  a  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  youth,  a  bold  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,  a 
man  of  large  public  spirit,  and  pre-eminently  great  in 
the  purity  of  his  character.  He  published  a  little  work 
on  the  Rudiments  of  Hthrew  Grammar  (1648, 12mo); 
also  Flaming  Fire  in  Zion  (1646, 4to) ;  and  his  ^u/o5i- 
ograpky  in  1672,  which  was  brouglit  down  to  his  death 
by  Wm.  Kiffin  (1692,  8vo;  1818, 12mo).  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  vi,  1.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Knop,  that  is,  Knob  (Anglo-Saxon  cnap),  a  word 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  terms,  of  the  real 
meaning  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  with  oeruinty  is 
that  they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  ornamental  ob- 
ject, and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

1.  Kaphtor'  ("iiPB?  or  "iPtB?)  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  (Exod.  xxv, 
31-86,  and  xxxvii,  17-22,  the  two  passages  being  iden- 
tical). The  knops  are  here  distinguished  from  the  shaft* 
branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the  candlesdck ;  but  the 
knop  and  the  fiower  go  together,  and  seem  intended  to 
imiute  the  produce  of  an  almond-tree.  In  another  part 
of  the  work  they  appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the 
branches  are  to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  In 
Amos  ix,  1  the  same  word  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  ac- 
curacy, "  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  used  in  Zeph. 
ii,  14,  where  the  reference  is  to  some  part  of  the  palace 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  exposed  when  the  wooden  upper  story 
—the  "  cedar  work"— was  destroyed.  The  Hebrew  word 
seems  to  contain  the  sense  of  *^ covering"  and  "crown- 
ing" (Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  709).  Josephus's  descrip- 
tion {Anf,  iii,  6, 7)  names  both  balls  (a^atpia)  and  pome- 
granates (pottTKoi),  either  of  which  may  be  the  kaphtor. 
The  Targum  agrees  with  the  latter,  the  Sept  (cr^ai- 
ptitrnpii:)  with  the  former.  See  Lintbl.  All  these 
circumstances  point  to  a  signification  corresponding  es- 
sentially to  that  of  crown ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  sacred 
candelabmm,  the  term  seems  to  point  to  a  shcip  orna- 
mental swell  placed  (like  a  horizontal  button)  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  cups  that  surmounted  each  aim  and 
section  of  the  shaft.     See  Tabernacle. 

2.  The  second  tenn,  pekalm'  (D^?pD),  is  foond  only 
in  1  Kings  vi,  18,  and  vii,  24.  It  refers  in  the  former  to 
carvings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot  of  the  interior 
of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  word,  is  associ- 
ated with  flowers.     In  the  latter  case  it  denotes  an  or- 
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DAfneiit  cast  round  the  great  reservoir  or  "  sea^  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  below  the  brim :  there  was  a  double  row 
of  them,  teo  to  a  cubit,  or  about  two  inches  from  centre 
to  centre.  The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular 
thing  resembling  a  sooall  gourd  (being  only  the  roasc. 
of  the  fem.  term  so  rendered  in  2  Kings  iv,  89)  or  an 
egg,  though  as  to  the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are 
quite  in  the  dark.  The  following  wood-cut  of  a  portion 
uf  a  richlj  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyun- 
jik  probably  represents  something  approximating  to  the 
^  knop  and  the  flower^  of  Solomon's  Temple.  But  as  the 
liuilding  from  which  this  is  taken  was  the  work  of  m 
king  at  least  as  late  as  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  oontem- 
Ixirary  with  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  it 
li  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  the  or- 
nament would  have  undergone  considerable  modification 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon. — Smith. 


Uniameuial  Border  of  a  Slab  from  Konyui^ik. 
Mr.  Paine  suggests  {Temple  ofSohmofij  pu  41)  that  the 
difference  in  g^der  (abore  noted)  of  the  terms  for  the 
leourds  (or  cucumbers^  as  he  renders)  is  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  these  nmamenta  were  artificial 
(hence  in  the  masc),  while  the  real  fruit  is  fem.  He 
thinks  that  on  the  laver  they  were  arranged  in  vine- 
form,  ten  in  each  of  the  two  rows,  like  a  netting  {ib,  p. 
50).    See  Ska,  Brazkn. 

Knorr,  Gboro  Christiax  von,  a  frerman  divine, 
was  bom  at  Oettingen  in  1691,  and  was  educated  at  Jena 
from  1708  to  1712.  His  diaserUtion  for  the  master's  de- 
gree was  an  attack  on  Leibnitz,  and  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation at  the  time;  it  was  entitled  Doetrmm  ortModoxa 
de  origme  malt  conira  reoemiiormm  quonrndam  hypothec 
tet  modetta  asteriw  (Jene,  1712, 4to>  In  1716  he  be- 
came conrector,  and  a  few  months  later  rector  over  the 
schools  at  Oettingen ;  and  in  1726  was  called  to  Blanken- 
burg,  as  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Some  time 
after  this  he  joined  the  Romanistsi  He  died  in  1762. 
There  are  no  works  of  special  merit  from  the  pen  of 
Koocr  except  the  dissertation  already  mentioned! — D&- 
ring,  GtkkrU  TkeoL  DeHUckkmdi,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knorr  ▼on  Rosenroth,  Abraham,  a  Lutheran 
divine,  deacended  from  a  noble  family  noted  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  Silesia,  flourished  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury as  pastor  at  Alt  Rauden,  in  the  duchy  of  Wohlau, 
and  was  the  father  of  Christian  and  Caspar,  both  also 
noted  Lutheran  pastors. 

The  former  of  these  two  sons,  namely,  Christian,  was 
bom  July  15, 1631,  and  was  educated  at  the  high-schools 
in  Wittenberg  and  I^pzig.  He  was  then  sent  abroad, 
and  visited  Holland,  France,  and  England  in  turn,  and 
on  his  return  devoted  himself  at  Sulzbach  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  Unguages,  especially  the  Hebrew,  of 
which  he  had  acquired  the  radiments'while  abroad.  He 
took  up  the  writings  of  the  Cabalists,  and  even  attempt- 
ed to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures  by 
this  Jewish  philosophical  system,  in  his  Kabbala  denu- 
daia,  nve  dodrma  HebnBorum  tratucendentaiis  (part  i, 
Sulzbach,  1677-8, 4to ;  pt.  ii,  F.  ad  M.  1684, 4to ;  a  third 
part  was  supplied  by  Pagendorm).  His  other  writings, 
«U  of  this  eccentric  nature,  do  not  deserve  mention  here, 
as  they  have  k)st  all  value  as  literary  contributions. 
i^*  for  details,  Al^/em,  Hist,  Lex,  iii,  42;  Grtttz,  Geack, 
d,  Juden,  X,  296  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

KnoiTTonRosenroth,  Christian.  SeeRxoRR 
^0!c  BoeBxnoTH,  Abraham. 

Knott,  Sdiprard,  an  English  Jesuit,  whose  troe 
name  was  Mattkia*  WtUon^  and  memorable  for  his  con- 
^Tovenjr  with  Chillingworth,  which  called  forth  the  fa- 


mous book  called  The  Rdighn  of  Proteitcmlay  was  bora 
at  Peg8wonh,near  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  in  1580. 
He  was  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1606,  being  al- 
ready in  priests*  orders;  and  is  represented  in  the  BibU'- 
otheca  Patrum  SodetattB  Jew  as  a  roan  of  low  stature, 
but  of  great  abilities.  He  taught  divinity  a  long  time 
in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  and  was  a  rigid  observ- 
er of  that  discipline  himself  which  he  as  rigidly  exacted 
from  others.  He  was  then  appointed  sub-provincial  of 
the  province  of  England;  and,  after  he  had  exercised 
that  employment  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  twice  sent 
thither  to  perfurm  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was 
present,  as  provincial,  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  Jesuits  held  at  Rome  in  1646,  and  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  definitors.  He  died  at  London  January 
4, 1655-6.  Knou  was  a  great  controversialist,  and  wrote 
largely,  displaying  in  all  his  works  great  acuteness  and 
learning.  His  first  book  was  a  liulc  work  entitled  Char- 
ity i/wtoifcen(Lond.  1680),  with  the  "want  whereof  Cath- 
olics are  unjustly  charged,  for  affirming,  as  they  do  with 
grief,  that  Frotestancy,  unrepented,  destroys  salvation,** 
which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provost  of  Queen's- 
College,  Oxford  (in  1688),  by  a  piece  entitled  Want  of 
Charity  jmtly  charged  on  all  such  Romanists  as  dure^ 
icithout  truth  or  modesty,  affirm  that  Protestanty  destroy- 
eth  Salvation.  To  this  Knott  replied,  under  the  title 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  nutintainedby  Catholics  (in 
1634),  which  occasioned  Chillingworth  to  publish  The 
Religion  of  Protestants,  See  Ciiillinoworth.  KnoU 
came  to  the  defence  in  1638,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Christianity  Maintained,  and  later  in  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Ir^fideiity  Unmasked,  etc  (Ghent,  1652, 4to).  At 
this  time,  however,  Chillingworth  had  been  dead  nine 
years,  and  in  behalf  of  the  noted  deceased  a  reply  was 
made  by  Thomas  Smith,  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (in  1653),  in  the  preface  to  an  English  transla^ 
tion  of  Daille's  A  pologyfor  the  Reformed  Ch  urches.  See 
Gtn,  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  49  sq. ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxon. ;  De 
Maizeaux,  Life  of  ChiUingworth,    (J.  H.  W.) 

Knott,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Blairsville,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  7, 1812. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  studied 
theology  at  Western  and  Princeton  theological  semina- 
ries. After  graduation  he  preached  at  Gilgal,  Pa.,  for 
about  a  year,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  churches  of  Leesville  and  Ontario ;  there 
he  continued  three  years,  and  then  for  four  years  ser\''ed 
as  pastor  of  the  churches  at  llayesville  and  Jerome- 
viUe.  He  was  next  called  to  the  churches  of  Keene  and 
Jefferson,  where  he  officiated  for  seven  years.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  intervals  of  relaxation 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  preached  at  Eden,  Caroline, 
Wayuesburg,  Nevada,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  died  at 
Shelby,  Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1864.  Mr.  Knott  made  many  sac- 
rifices of  personal  advancement  and  comfort  to  further 
the  cause  of  religion.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
faith  in  the  Bible,  from  which  he  drew  all  his  theology 
and  philosophy.  The  bunlen  of  his  preaching  was  Je- 
sus Christ  and  him  crucified.  He  believed,  "  when  he 
had  proven  his  position  from  the  Bible,  he  had  estab- 
lished it  immovably.**  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Historical 
Almanac,  1865. 

Know  (properly  9^^,  ytywrKm)  is  a  term  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses  in  the  Scriptures.  It  signifies  partic- 
ularly to  understand  (Ruth  iii,  11),  to  approve  of  and 
delight  in  (Psa.  i,  6;  Rom.  viii,  29),  to  cherish  (John  x, 
27),  to  experience  (Rph.  iii,  19).  In  Job  vii,  10  it  is 
used  of  an  inanimate  object :  "  He  shall  return  no  more 
to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more.*** 
By  a  euphemism  it  frequently  denotes  sexual  connection 
(Gen.  iv,  1 ;  Matt,  i,  25).  The  other  scriptural  applica- 
tions of  the  word  are  mostly  obvious,  as  follows:  (1.)  It 
imports  to  have  acquired  information  respecting  a  sub- 
ject. (2.)  It  implies  discernment,  judgment, discretion ; 
the  power  of  discrimination.  It  may  be  partial ;  we  see 
but  in  part,  we  know  but  in  part  (1  Cor.  xiii,  9).     (8.) 
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It  freqaently  signiBes  to  have  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment (Gen.  xxii,  12).  (4.)  It  implies  discovery,  detec- 
tion ;  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Kom.  iii,  20). 

Natural  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  senses,  by 
right,  bearing,  feeling,  etc ;  by  reflection ;  by  the  prop- 
er use  of  our  reasoning  powers;  by  natural  genius;  dex- 
terity improved  by  asriduity  and  cultivation  into  great 
skiU.  So  of  husbandly  (Isa.  xxviii,  36),  of  art  and  ele- 
gance (Kxod.  XXXV,  31),  in  the  instance  of  BezaleeL 
Spiritual  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  may  be  im- 
proved by  study,  consideration,  etc     See  Kmowlkihjk. 

Particular  Phra$e4, — The  priests'  lips  should  keep 
knowledge  (Mtd,  ii,  7) ;  not  keep  it  to  themselves,  but 
keep  it  in  store  for  ethers;  to  communicate  knowledge 
is  the  way  to  preserve  it.  Knowledge  is  spoken  of  as 
an  emblematical  person,  as  riches,  and  treasures,  as  ex- 
cellency, and  as  the  gift  of  God  (Krov.  i,  29;  viii,  10, 
etc).  See  Wisdom.  **  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  chai^ 
ity  editieth'*  (1  Cor.  viii,  1) ;  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  spec- 
ulative and  useless  things,  which  tend  only  U)  gratify 
curiosity  and  vanity,  which  contribute  neither  to  our 
own  salvation  nor  to  our  neighbor's,  neither  to  the  pub- 
lic good  nor  to  God's  glory ;  such  knowledge  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  profitable  The  true  science  is 
that  of  salvation ;  the  best  employment  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  in  sanctifying  ourselves,  in  glorifying  God,  and 
in  edifying  our  neighbor :  this  is  the  only  sound  knowl- 
edge (Prov.  i,  7). 

God  is  the  eource  and  fountain  of  knowledge  (1  Sam. 
ii,  3 ;  2  Chron.  i,  10 ;  James  i,  5).  He  knows  all  things, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  See  Omkisciemce.  Je- 
sus Christ  is  possessed  of  universal  knowledge;  knows 
the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  appertains  to  his  medi- 
atorial kingdom  (John  ii,  24,  25;  xvi,  30;  Col.  ii,  3). 
Men  know  progresrively,  and  ought  to  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord  (Hos.vi,8);  what  we  know  not  now  we 
may  know  hereafter  (John  xiii,  7).  Holy  angels  know 
in  a  manner  much  superior  to  man,  and  occaiiionally  re- 
veal part  of  their  knowledge  to  him.  Unholy  angels 
know  many  things  of  which  man  is  ignorant.  The 
great  discretion  of  life  and  of  godliness  is  U^  discern 
what  is  desirable  to  be  known,  and  what  is  best  un- 
known ;  lest  the  knowledge  of  "good  lost  and  evil  got," 
as  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  should  prove  the  lam- 
entable source  of  innumerable  evils  (Gen.  ii,  9 ;  iii,  7). 

Knowledge  of  God  is  indispensable,  self-knowledge  is 
important,  knowledge  of  others  is  desirable ;  to  be  Uio 
knowing  in  worldly  matters  is  often  accessor}'  to  sinful 
knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  mean  of  escaping  the  pollutions  which  are  in  the 
world  (John  xvii,  3).  Workers  of  iniquity  have  no 
knowledge,  no  proper  conviction  of  the  divine  presence 
(Psa.  xiv,  4).  Some  men  are  brutish  in  their  knowl- 
edge (Jer.  U,  17) ;  e.  g.  he  who  knows  that  a  wooden 
image  is  but  a  shapely-formed  stump  of  a  tree,  yet  wor- 
ships it;  he  boasts  of  his  deity,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  in- 
stance of  his  want  of  discernment,  degrading  even  to 
brutality  (Isa.  xlv,  20).  Some  are  wicked  in  their 
knowledge,  "knowing  the  depths  of  5>atan,  as  they 
speak"  (Rev.  ii,  20).    See  Gnosticism. 

XjlO^irledge.  By  this,  according  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,"  is  understood  the  mere  possession  of  truths," 
and  the  possesnon  of  those  truths  about  which  our  fac- 
ilities have  been  previously  employed,  rather  than  any 
separate  power  of  the  understanding  by  which  truth  is 
perceived.  "  I  know  no  authority,"  says  Dr.  Reid, "  be- 
fddes  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  for  calling  knowledge  n.  faculty^ 
any  more  thnn  for  calling  opinion  a  faculty."  Knowl- 
edge is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  historical  or  empirical^  and 
philosophical^  or  scientific  or  rational.  Historical  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  thing  is,  philosophical  is  the  knowl- 
edge why  or  how  it  is.  The  first  b  called  historical, 
because  in  this  knowledge  we  know  only  the  fact — only 
that  that  phenomenon  is;  for  history  is  properly  only 
the  narration  of  a  consecutive  series  of  phenomena  in 
time,  or  the  description  of  a  co-existent  series  of  phe- 
nomena in  space:  the  second  philosophical,  to  imply 


that  there  is  a  way  of  knowing  things  more-  completely 
than  they  are  known  through  rimple  experiences  me- 
chanically accumulated  in  memory  or  heaped  up  in  cy- 
clopflsdias.  It  seeks  for  wide  and  deep  truths,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multitudinous  detailed  truths  which 
the  surface  of  things  and  actions  presents,  and  therefore 
a  knowledge  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality.  **  The 
truth  of  philosophy,"  says  Herbert  Spencer, "  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  highest  scientific  truths  that  each 
of  these  bears  to  lower  scientific  tniths.  As  each  widest 
generalization  of  science  comprehends  and  consolidatcM 
the  narrower  generalizations  of  its  own  division,  so  the 
generalizations  of  philosophy  comprehend  and  consoli- 
date the  widest  generalizations  of  science.  It  is  there- 
fore a  knowledge  the  extreme  opposite  in  kind  to  that 
which  experience  first  accumulates.  It  is  the  final 
product  of  that  process  which  begins  with  a  mere  colli- 
gation of  cmde  observations,  goes  on  establishing  prop- 
ositions that  are  broader  and  more  separated  from  par- 
ticular cases,  and  ends  in  miiversal  propositions.  Or, 
to  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and  clearest  form, 
knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  ununified  knowledge ; 
science  is  partially  unified  knowledge ;  philosophy  is 
completely  unijkd  knowledge." 

This  term,  however,  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
problems  and  controversies  of  philosophy,  all  <Vf  which 
are  involved  in  the  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by 
knowledge.  The  different  problems,  therefore,  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  will  be  found  discussed  under  those 
I  names  that  severally  suggest  them. — Watts,  (7i»  the 
I  Mind;  Dr.  John  EdwudB^  Uncertainty^  Deficiency ^  and 
Corrvptiou  of  Human  Knowledge ;  Reid,  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers  of  Man;  Stennett,  iSermon  on  Acts  xxri,  24,  25: 
Upham,  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Douglas,  On  the  A  d- 
vancement  of  Society;  Robert  Hall,HoriU;  Amer.  Li- 
hrary  of  Useful  Khowledffe,  See  Faith  Ann  Rkasox  ; 
Idealism;  Judgment;  BIoral  Piiilosopht;  Reug- 

IOU8  PniLOSOPUT. 

Knowledge  of  God.  By  this  is  not  meant  a  mere 
knowledge  of  his  existence,  for  the  devils  believe  that 
God  is;  they  tremble  as  they  believe  it,  and  they  hate 
the  God  before  whom  they  tremble  It  cannot  be  a 
mere  partial  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  God. 
because  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Jews 
were  partially  acquainted  with  God's  character,  and  yet 
our  Lord  said  to  them, "  Ye  neither  know  me  nor  my 
Father."  Neither  can  it  be  a  dry,  vmnfiuential^  notional 
knowledge  of  (lod,  however  accurate  ui  its  outline  that 
knowledge  may  be.  The  knowledge  of  God  includes 
far  more  than  this.  It  implies  a  real,  personal,  experi- 
mental, sanctifying  acquaintance  with  him.  It  espe- 
cially regards  him  as  a  reconciled  God  in  Christ — that 
is,  the  reconciliation  of  all  his  perfections  in  the  way  of 
his  mercy,  unfolding  them  as  the  basis  for  the  soul's 
confidence;  that  he  is  righteously  and  holily  merciful, 
pardoning  sin  at  the  expense  of  no  other  perfection,  but 
in  the  full  and  perfect  harmony  of  all  his  perfections. 
Without  this  kimwledge,  all  our  advances  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  are  but  vain  and  unprofitable. 
All  other  knowledge  is  useful,  entertaimng ;  this  alone  is 
neef^fuL  This  may  do  without  other  knowledge,  but  no 
other  knowledge  will  do  without  this.  If  you  teach 
men  the  elements  of  education,  you  put  into  their 
hands  a  powerful  weapon  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  that  may  be  given  to  it.  If 
you  put  into  their  hands  the  elements  of  sound  relig- 
ious knowledge,  you  give  their  minds  a  right  and  safe 
exercise,  while  the  knowledge  will  keep  them  from  the 
abuse  of  the  tremendous  power  you  put  into  their  hands. 
See  Chamock,  Works,  ii,  381 ;  Saurin,  Sermons,  i,  serm.  1 ; 
ix\VL,Pody  of  Divinity,  iii,  12  (8vo);  1'iilotBon,  Sermons^ 
serm.  113;  Watts,  TForX-^,  i,  serm.  45 ;  Hall,  iSermon  on 
the  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  lower  Classes;  Fos- 
ter, Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance ;  Dwight,  Theology : 
Martensei),  Dogmatics,     See  Know, 

Knowledge,  Divine.    See  Omnisciencb. 
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KnoiPVler,  Wn,t.iAM,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  in  May,  1699,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  was  first  chaplain  to  the  first, 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  was  by  him  presented  with 
the  rectory  of  Irthlingborrow,  and  afterwards  with  Bod- 
dington,  both  in  Northamptonshire.  He  died,  in  all 
probabiHty,  in  1778.  Dr.  Knowler  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Chrysostitm's  Commtntartf  on  SLPauCs 
Kpistle  to  the  GalafiatUj  with  an  account  both  of  Cbry- 
soatom  and  of  Jerome.— Aw  Gen.  Biogr,  Did.  viii,  68 ; 
AUibooe,  Diet,  EngL  and  Atn.  A  uthorSf  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

KnO'wleB,  James  Davis,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Providence,  R,  I^  July,  1798.  He  learned 
the  printing  business,  and  in  1819  became  co-editor  of 
the  Rho€k  Isltmd  A  mfriam.  Having  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  March,  1820,  he  was  in  the  fall  following 
licensed  to  preach.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the  soph- 
omore class  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C, 
graduated  in  1824,  and  was  immediately  appointed  one 
of  the  tutors  of  the  college,  which  position  he  held  until 
called  as  pastor  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Boston, 
where  he  was  ordained  Dec.  28, 1825.  In  1832  impaired 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he 
became  professor  of  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  acting  at  the 
same  time  for  over  two  years  as  editor  of  the  Christum 
Revitw,  a  Baptist  quarterly.  He  died  May  9, 1838.  Mr. 
Knowles  publbhed  a  number  of  occasioned  Sermons,  A  d- 
dresses,  etc. ;  Memoir  of  Mrs,  A  mi  If,  Judson,  Uite  Mis- 
sionary to  Burmah  (1829);  and  Memoir  of  Rinjer  Wil- 
liams, the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  (Boston, 
1834). — Sprague,  A  nnals,  vi,  707 ;  Appleton,  New  A  mer- 
ican  Cydopaidio,  x,  192. 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan,  the  celebrated 
modem  dramatist  of  England,  in  later  years  a  minister 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  was  bora  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1784,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  About  1845  be  began  to  entertain  religious 
scruples  about  his  connection  with  the  stage,  was  finally 
converted,  and  in  1852  joined  the  Baptist  Church  and 
entered  the  ministry.  He  died  Dec  1,  1862,  at  Tor- 
quay, in  Devonshire.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published,  but  they  do  not  so  greatly  merit  our  notice  as 
bb  exposition  of  the  Protestant  view  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  he  defended  in  Tlte  Idol  demolished  btf  its  own 
Priest  (Lond.  1851,  12mo),  an  answer  to  cardinal  Wise- 
man's lectures  on  transubstantiation.  He  also  wrote 
The  Rock  of  Rome,  or  the  Arch  Heresy  (London,  1849, 
1850,  1851).  His  dramatic  works  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  3  vols.  sm.  8vo,  in  1843  and  since.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  and  Am,  A  ulkors,  voL  ii,  a.  v. ;  North 
A  mer.  Review,  xl,  141  sq. «  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Kno^rles,  John,  a  Congregatioiud  minister,  was 
bora  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  educated  at  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge.  In  1625  he  was  chosen  fellow 
of  Katharine  Hall,  and  while  employed  in  his  duties  as 
a  teacher,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Colchester,  became  their  lecturer.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  opposition  to  archbishop  Laud,  his  license 
was  revoked  in  1689,  and  he  immediately  removed  to 
New  England,  and  was  ordained  co-pastor  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  Dec.  19.  In  October,  1649,  he  departed  to 
Virginia,  in  response  to  a  call  for  ministerial  aid  in  that 
destitute  region.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  retura- 
ed  to  Watertown,  whence  he  returned  to  England  in 
1650,  where  he  soon  became  preacher  in  the  cathedral 
at  Bristol  From  this  phuse  he  was  ejected  at  the  Res- 
toration, and  in  1662  was  prevented  from  public  minis- 
trations by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Ey  permission  of 
king  Charles  in  1672,  he  became  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kentish  at  St.  Katharine^s,  London,  where  he 
preached  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  April  10,  1685. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  sometimes,  while  preaching,  his 
very  earnestness  and  zeal  so  exhausted  him  that  he 
fainted  and  felL     Mr.  Knowles  is  represented  as  having 


been  *'  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar." — Sprague,  A  »- 
nals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit, 

Knowles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divme  of 
great  learaing  and  talents,  was  bora  at  Ely  in  1723; 
studied  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow,  and  was  afterwards,  for  over  thirty  years, 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  He  Xte- 
came  successively  prebendary  of  Ely,  rector  of  Ickwortli 
and  Chedburgh,  and,  finally,  vicar  of  Win8ton„Sufrolk. 
He  died  in  1802.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Passitm 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Lond.  1780,  l2mo ;  a  new  ed., 
with  additions,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hasted,  London,  183<», 
12mo)  '.^Twelve  Sermons  on  the  A  ttributes  (Camb.  1750, 
8vo)  \^ Answer  to  Bp,  Clayton* s  Essay  on  Spirit  (Lond. 
1753,  Svo):  — Primitive  Christianity  (1789,  8vo).  He 
also  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects.  See 
Gent,  Magazine^  voL  Ixxii ;  Chalmers,  Gen,  Riog,  Diet, ; 
Allibone,  Diet.  EngL  and  Am,  A uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knowlton,  Gideon  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bora  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  Central  New  York  in  1800,  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  what  was  the  old  Genesee  Conference,  sta- 
tioned at  Albany  in  1804,  at  Saratoga  in  1805,  and  died 
at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 1810.  He  was  deeply 
pious,  a  *^  plain,  practical^  and  useful  preacher."  and  t»f 
great  and  exemplary  faithfulness  in  the  work  of  his 
Master.— J/wtM<e»  of  Conferences,  x.  195. 

Know^ne  Men,  or  just-fustmen,  a  name  for  per- 
sons who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  the  instigation  of  John  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, either  for  reading  the  Scriptures  or  treatises  of 
Scripture  in  English,  or  for  hearing  the  same  read.  See 
Hard  wick.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  180,  note  8 ;  Fox, 
i^ooit  of  Martyrs  (Lond.  1583),  p.  8*20-37 ;  Burnet,  Hist, 
of  the  Refortnation  (London,  1681),  i,  27  sq. 

Knox  John  (1),  the  Reformer  of  Scotland. 

I.  Earfy  Hfe, — He  was  bora  in  Gifford,  a  village  in 
East  Lothian,  in  1505,  of  respectable  parents,  members 
of  the  Romish  Church,  who  were  able  to  give  their  son 
a  liberal  education.  After  spending  some  time  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Haddington,  he  was  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther, in  1521,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Here  he 
studied  under  Mayor,  a  famous  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theok)gy.  A  disciple,  by  the  way,  of  Gerson  and  Pe- 
ter d'Ailly,  he  advocated  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils over  the  popes,  and,  carrying  this  view  into  politics, 
held  also  that  the  king's  authority  is  derived  from  the 
people — a  doctrine  which  he  inculcated  in  his  pupils 
( Knox  as  well  as  Buchanan),  and  which  fully  explains  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Scottish  reformer.  Soon 
after  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.,  Knox  became  an  assist- 
ant professor,  and  rivalled  his  master  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  dialectic  art.  He  obtained  clerical  orders  even 
before  he  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the  canons,  and  about 
1 530  went  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  began  to  teach  there.  A 
veil  of  obscurity  hangs  over  his  life  for  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing years.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  study 
of  the  fathers,  especially  Jerome  and  Augustine,  shook 
his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church  as  early  as  1585. 
but  he  did  not  become  an  avowed  Protestant  until  1542 
— a  fact  which  shows  that  he  did  not  act  from  hasty  or 
turbulent  impulses,  but  with  pradence  and  deliberation. 
His  reproof  of  existing  corraptions  compeUed  him  to  re- 
tire from  St.  Andrew's  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  he 
was  degraded  from  his  orders  as  a  heretic  He  now  be- 
came a  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble  families,  and  oc- 
casionally preached  to  the  people  in  the  neighborhotKl. 
During  this  period  he  became  a  frequent  companion  of 
the  reformer  and  martyr  Geo.  Wishart^  to  whose  instrao- 
tions  he  was  greatly  indebted.  When  Wishart  was  ap- 
prehended, Knox  would  fain  have  clung  to  him  and 
shared  hb  fate,  but  his  friend  refused,  saying, "  Nay,  re- 
tura  to  your  balras,  and  God  blesB  you ;  one  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  sacrifice."  Wishart  was  burat  at  the  stake, 
under  cardinal  Beaton's  orders,  in  March,  1546,  and  with- 
in two  months  afterwards  the  cardinal  was  put  to  death 
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in  bU  own  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  by  a  band  of  nobles  and 
others  who  held  the  castle  as  a  stronghold  of  the  le- 
foiming  interest.  Knox,  who  was  daily  in  danger  of 
his  life  from  Beaton's  successor,  determined  to  go  to 
(Germany  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  was  induced  by  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  his  purpose  and  take 
refuge  in  the  castle,  which  he  did  with  many  other 
Protestants  in  Easter,  1647.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
entered  upon  the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  both  as  a  powerful  preacher  and 
a  fearless  opponent  of  the  papacy.  But  this  did  not 
continue  long. 

11.  Bis  £xi2e.~The  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  enabled 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  invest  the  castle  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  which  they  did  upon  honorable  terms. 
But  instead  of  being  simply  expatriated  according  to 
the  engagement,  they  were  taken  to  France,  where  the 
principal  gentlemen  were  held  as  prisoners,  and  Knox 
and  others  were  made  galley-slaves.  The  following 
winter  the  gallejrs  lay  on  the  Loire,  but  the  next  sum- 
mer they  cruised  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  often  in 
sight  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Andrew's.  Knox's  constancy 
continued  unshaken  under  all  toils  and  trilils,  which 
were  gref^tly  increased  at  one  time  by  disease,  until  in 
Feb.  1549,  after  nineteen  months  of  bondage,  he  was  re- 
leased through  the  personal  interposition  of  Edward  VI 
of  England  with  the  king  of  France.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  Cranmer  and  the  council  He  was  stationed  in  the 
north  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  where 
he  labored  indefatigably,  preaching  often  every  day  in 
the  week,  notwithstanding  many  bodily  infirmities.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  English  reformers,  was 
made  one  of  king  Edward's  chaplains,  was  consulted  in 
*the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  also  of  the  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
but  declined  it  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  ofiice.  After  five  years  of  great  and  faithful  ac- 
tivity, at  the  end  pf  which  he  married  a  Miss  Bowes,  of 
Berwick,  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  put  an  end 
to  his  usefulness  and  endangered  his  life.  His  own  de- 
sire was  to  remain  and  meet  the  issue,  for,  as  he  said, 
**  never  could  he  die  in  a  more  honest  quarrel,"  but  the 
tears  and  importunity  of  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  fly. 
Accordingly,  in  January,  1564,  he  took  ship  to  Dieppe, 
where  he  spent  his  first  leisure  in  writing  suitable  ad- 
vices to  those  whom  he  could  no  longer  reach  by  his 
voice.  Afterwards  he  travelled  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, visiting  particular  churches  and  conferring  with 
the  learned.  At  Geneva  he  studied  Hebrew,  and  form- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Calvin  an  intimate  friendship, 
which  ended  only  with  Calvin's  death.  By  Calvin's 
influence  he  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Church 
of  Englbh  exiles  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but  un- 
happy disputes  about  the  service-book  led  to  his  with- 
drawal after  less  than  six  months'  service,  in  March, 
1556.  He  immediately  turned  his  steps  to  Geneva, 
where  he  took  charge  of  an  English  congregation.  But 
in  the  same  year  he  made  a  flying  visit  to  Scotland, 
during  which  he  preached  incessantly,  and  labored  night 
and  day.  Among  the  many  distinguished  converts  he 
made  at  this  time  figured  three  young  lords,  who  after- 
wards played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country :  Archibald  Horn,  later  earl  of  Argyle ;  James 
Stuart,  natural  brother  of  Mary,  and  later  earl  of  Mur^ 
ray,  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  James  VI ;  and 
John  Erskine,  who,  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Marr,  also 
acted  as  regent.  His  influence  rendered  the  reformers 
more  decided  in  their  course,  and  be  instituted  in  1556 
the  first  of  those  religious  bonds  or  covenants  which  are 
so  marked  a  feature  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  he  judged  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  general 
movement,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Switzerland. 
After  his  departure  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  in  his  absence  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  the  sentence 


was  executed  upon  his  efligy.  In  Geneva  he  spent  netr- 
ly  three  years,  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  of  his  life. 
He  counted  it  **  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that 
ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  apostles." 
He  was  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  lived  in  the  great- 
est harmony  with  his  colleague,  Goodman,  and  the  small 
flock  under  his  charge.  During  his  stay  he  took  part 
in  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  the  Geneva  Bible. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  letters  and  appeals  which 
were  forwarded  to  Scotland,  and  had  great  influence  in 
guiding  the  counsels  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation. 
Hb  most  singular  treatise  was  a  volume  entitled  The 
First  Blast  of  the.  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women,  Although  undoubtedly  honest  in  his 
opinions,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  led  to  them  by  his  ab- 
horrence of  Bloody  Mary,  who  was  then  wearying  Eng- 
land by  her  cruelties.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  pub- 
lication, for  it  subjected  him  to  the  resentment  of  two 
queens,  during  whose  reign  it  was  hb  lot  to  live ;  the 
one  hb  native  princess,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
other  Elizabeth,  exercbing  a  sway  in  Scotland  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  any  of  its  own  sovereigns.  Although 
hb  residence  at  Geneva  was  so  agreeable  in  many  ways, 
yet  duty  to  Scotland  was  always  uppermost  in  hb  mind, 
and  when  a  summons  came  from  the  leading  Protestants 
there  for  hb  return,  he  yielded  at  once. 

IIL  His  Life'work  in  Scotland, — The  inducement  for 
him  to  return  was  the  concession  of  libert}'  of  worship 
promised  by  the  queen  regent,  but  upon  his  arrival 
at  Leith  in  May,  1559,  he  found  that  she  had  thrown 
off  all  disguises  (she  bad  just  stipulated  to  assbt  the 
Guises  in  their  plans  against  Elizabeth),  and  was  deter- 
mined to  suppress  the  Reformation  by  force.  Not  only 
did  she  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  but  even 
summoned  a  number  of  the  preachers  for  trial  at  Stir- 
ling. But  Knox  was  not  dbheartened.  He  wrote  to 
hb  sbter,  "  Satan  ragcth  to  the  uttermost,  and  I  am 
come,  I  praise  my  God,  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle." 
The  regent,  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Protestants, 
promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial,  and  induced  the  ac- 
cused to  stay  away,  and  then  outlawed  them  for  not  ap- 
pearing. The  news  of  thb  outrage  came  to  Perth  on 
the  day  when  Knox  preached  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  and  of  image  worship.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest  who 
was  preparing  to  celebrate  mass  led  to  a  terrible  riot. 
The  altar,  the  images,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
church  were  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot;  nor  did 
the  ^rascall  multitude,"  as  Knox  called  them,  stop  till 
the  houses  of  the  Gray  and  Bbck  Friars  and  the  Car- 
thusUn  Monastery  were  laid  in  ruins.  Treating  thb 
tumult  as  a  desired  rebellion,  the  regent  Ldvanced  upon 
Perth  with  a  large  force,  but  finding  the  Protestants  pre- 
pared to  resbt,  made  an  accommodation.  Henceforth 
the  latter  came  to  be  distingubhed  as  the  Congregation, 
and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  Congregation.  Un- 
der the  advice  of  Knox,  they  reformed  the  worship 
wherever  their  power  extended,  and  the  iconoclasm  of 
Perth  was  repeated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  not,  however,  by  a  riotous  proceeding, 
but  by  the  harmonious  action  of  the  authorities  and  the 
people.  The  briefest  and  best  defence  of  thb  coarse  is 
the  reformer's  pithy  sapng,  that  ''the  rookeries  were 
demolbhed  that  the  rooks  might  not  return."  The  con- 
test between  the  two  parties  went  on  for  a  year,  daring 
part  of  which  Knox  prosecuted  a  flaming  evangelism  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  connries,  while  at  other  times 
he  acted  as  chief  agent  in  securing  foreign  help  for  hb 
oppressed  countrymen.  In  this  occurred  the  only  seri- 
ous blot  on  his  fair  fame.  He  wrote  to  the  Englbh 
governor  of  Berwick  that  England  might  send  troops  to 
their  aid,  and  then,  to  escape  reproach  from  France, 
might  disown  them  as  rebels.  The  rebake  which  he 
received  from  Sir  James  Croft  was  well  deserved.  The 
civil  war  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  entrance  of 
an  Englbh  army,  which  invested  Edinbargh,  and  by  the 
death  of  the  queen  regent.    These  events  led  to  a  tmoc^ 
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■od  the  caning  of  a  free  Parliament  to  settle  religiouB 
differenoes. 

This  body  met  in  August,  1560,  and,  carrring  out  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  wbh  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  established  the  Reformed  religion,  and  interdict^ 
ed  by  law  any  performance  of  Komau  Catholic  worship. 
In  all  tbia  Knox  was  not  only  an  active  agent,  but  the 
agent  above  all  others.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  both  bear  the  impress  of  bis 
mind.  Thus  a  great  step  was  taken,  from  which  there 
nera  afterwards  was  any  serious  recession.  Knox  did 
not  attain  all  that  he  desired,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
provisioa  for  the  support  of  the  Churph  and  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Still  be  acooroplished  a 
radical  work,  of  which  all  that  followed  was  only  the 
expansion  and  consolidation.  The  arrival  in  the  next 
year  (1561)  of  the  youthful  queen  Mary,  who  had  high 
notions  of  prerogative,  as  well  as  an  anient  attachment 
to  Romanism,  occasioned  new  difficulties,  in  which  Knox, 
as  minister  in  the  metropolis,  was  actively  engaged.  He 
bad  prolonged  interviews  with  her,  ip  which  she  exert- 
ed all  her  wiles  to  win  him  to  her  side,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  always  uncompromising,  and  once  drove  her  into 
tears,  for  which  he  has  often  been  censured ;  but  his  own 
statement  to  Mary  at  the  time  was  that  he  took  no  de- 
light in  any  one*s  distress,  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to 
sec  his  own  boys  weep  when  corrected  for  their  faults, 
but  that,  since  he  had  only  discharged  his  duty,  he  yas 
constrained,  though  unwillingly,  to  sustain  her  majesty's 
tears  rather  than  hurt  his  conscience  and  betray  the 
commonwealth  through  his  silence.  Meanwhile  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  pulpit  was  unabated.  In  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  where  sometimes  as  many  as  three  thousand 
bearers  were  gathered,  he  preached  twice  on  Sundays, 
and  thrice  on  other  days  of  the  week.  To  these  were 
added  other  services  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
effect  of  these  prodigious  labors  was  immense,  as  we 
learn  from  what  the  English  ambassador  wrote  to  Cecil : 
*•  Where  your  honor  exhorteth  us  to  stoutness,  1  assure 
you  the  voice  of  one  man  is  able  in  an  hour  to  put  more 
life  in  us  than  six  hundred  trumpets  continually  blus- 
tering in  our  ears.**  The  vehemence,  however,  of  his 
public  discourses  offended  some  of  bis  friends,  and  hb 
unjriekiing  opposition  to  the  court  led  to  his  alienation 
from  the  more  moderate  party  who  tried  to  govern  the 
country  in  the  queen's  name;  so  that  from  1563  to  1565 
he  retired  into  comparative  privacy,  but  he  continued 
his  labors  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  kirk. 
The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed  Mary's  mar- 
riage with  Damley  in  July,  1565,  the  murder  of  Rizzio 
in  the  next  year,  the  murder  of  Darnley  in  1567,  and 
the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  brought  Knox  again 
to  the  front  Mary  was  compelled  to  abdicete  in  (avor 
of  her  sdn,  and  Murray,  Aug.  1567,  became  regent.  Fur- 
ther reforms  were  effected  by  the  Pariiament  of  1567, 
The  sovereign  was  bound  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  some 
better  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
Knox  and  Murray  were  in  complete  accord,  and  the  i^- 
fairs  of  religion  seemed  so  settled  that  the  former  deem- 
ed his  work  done,  and  thought  of  retiring  to  Geneva  to 
end  his  days  in  peace.  But  in  1570  Murray  was  as- 
sassinated. Knox  shared  in  the  general  grief,  and  this 
event,  with  the  confusions  that  followed,  led  to  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  which  affected  his  speech  considerably.  He 
recovered  in  part,  and  was  able  to  resume  preaching, 
but  misunderstandings  sprang  up  between  bim  and  the 
noUes,  and  even  some  of  bis  brethren  in  the  General 
Aasembiy.  His  life  having  been  threatened,  he,  in  1 57 1, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  feared  bloodshed,  re- 
tired to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  preached  with  all  his  for- 
mer vigor,  although  unable  to  walk  to  the  pulpit  with- 
out assistance.  In  the  latter  part  of  1572  he  was  re- 
called to  Edinburgh,  and  came  back  to  die,  **  weary  of 
the  world,**  and  **  thirsting  to  depart."  One  of  his  hist 
pubUc  services  was  an  indignant  denunciarion  of  the  in- 
human massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  On  the  24th  of 
November  he  quietly  fell  asleep,  not  so  much  oppressed 


with  years  as  worn  out  by  his  incessant  and  extraordi- 
nary  labors  of  body  and  mind.  In  an  interview  with 
the  session  of  his  Churoh  a  few  days  before,  he  solemnly 
protested  the  sincerity  of  bis  course.  Many  had  com- 
plained of  his  severity,  but  God  knew  that  bis  mind  was 
void  of  hatred  to  those  against  whom  he  had  thundered 
the  severest  judgments,  and  his  only  object  was  to  gain 
them  to  the  Lord.  He  had  never  made  merobandise  of 
God's  word,  nor  studied  to  please  men,  nor  indulged  his 
own  or  others'  private  passions,  but  had  faithfully  used 
whatever  talent  was  given  to  him  for  the  edification  of 
the  Churoh. 

lY.  Hit  Character.-^  Knox  was  a  man  of  small  sut- 
ure, and  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  but  he  had  a  vigor- 
ous mind  and  an  unconquerable  wilL  Firmness  and 
decision  characterized  bis  entire  course.  His  piety  was 
deep  and  fervent,  and  the  zeal  which  consumed  him 
never  knew  abatement*  Yet  it  was  not  unintelligent. 
He  was  well  educated  for  hb  time,  and  always  endeav- 
ored to  increase  hb  knowledge,  even  in  middle  life  seiz- 
ing hb  first  opportunity  to  learn  Hebrew.  An  inward 
conviction  of  eternal  realities  inspired  him  with  a  bold 
and  fervid  eloquence  which  often  held  thousands  of  hb 
countrymen  as  if  under  a  speU.  In  dealing  vrith  men, 
he  was  shrewd  and  penetrating  to  the  last  degree.  No 
outward  show  or  conventional  pretence  deceived  bim. 
Whether  he  encountered  queens,  nobles,  or  peasants,  he 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  insbted  upon 
absolute  reality.  Hb  mind  was  not  of  a  reflective  or 
speculative  cast,  and  hb  writings,  which  are  not  few, 
have  at  thb  day  mainly  an  antiquarian  interest.  Hb 
earnestness  was  all  in  a  pracrical  direction,  as,  indeed, 
hb  Ufe  was  one  long  conflict  from  his  flight  from  St. 
Andrew's  in  1542  until  hb  return  thither  in  1571.  Hb 
language  was  such  as  became  hb  thought  —  simple, 
homely,  and  direct.  **  He  had  learned,"  as  he  once  said 
in  the  pulpit,  ^  plainly  and  boldly  to  call  wickedness  by 
its  own  terms,  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade.'*  Nor 
did  he  ever  quail.  Nothing  daunted  him;  hb  spirit 
rose  high  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  day  hb  body 
was  bid  in  the  grave,  the  regent  Morton  said  truly, 
'*  There  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  Just 
such  a  man  was  needed  for  the  work  to  which  Provi- 
dence called  him.  To  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  and  warn  a  generation  of  vipers  requires  one  stem 
as  Elijah,  vehement  as  John  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
asked  if  the  work  would  not  have  b€«n  done  better  had 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation,  as  well  as  of  power, 
presided  over  it:  the  answer  b  that,  considering  the 
character  of  the  times  and  the  people,  in  that  case  per- 
haps the  thing  would  not  have  been  done  at  aU.  But 
it  was  done,  thoroughly  done,  and  more  effectually  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  First  Book  of 
Discipline  required  a  school  in  every  parish,  a  college  in 
every  **  notable  town,"  and  three  universities  in  the 
kingdom.  The  burst  of  Carlyle  (Essay  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  is  well  deserved:  "Honor  to  all  the  brave  and 
true ;  everlasting  honor  to  brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the 
truest  of  the  true !  That,  in  the  moment  while  he  and 
hb  cause,  amid  civil  broib,  in  convubion  and  confusion, 
were  still  bnt  struggling  for  life,  he  sent  the  schoolmas- 
ter forth  into  all  comers,  and  said,  *  Let  the  people  be 
taught;'  thb'b  but  one,  and,  indeed,  an  inevitaUe  and 
comparatively  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  message 
to  men.  Hb  message  in  its  trae  compass  was.  Let  men 
know  that  they  are  men ;  created  by  God,  responsible 
to  God;  who  work  in  any  meanest  moment  of  time 
what  will  last  through  etemity.  This  great  message 
Knox  did  deliver  with  a  man's  voice  and  strength,  and 
found  a  people  to  believe  him  ....  The  Scotch  na- 
tional character  originates  in  many  circumstances;  first 
of  all,  in  the  Saxon  stuff  there  was  to  work  on ;  but 
next,  and  beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  Gospel  of  John  Knox." 

Says  Cunningham  {Church  /list,  of  Scotkmd  [Edinb. 
1859,2  vols. 8vo],  i, 407  sq.), " Knox  was  not  perfect, as 
no  man  is.    He  was  coarse,  fierce,  dictatorial ;  but  he  had 
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great  redeeming  qoaimes — qaalities  which  tre  seldoni 
fuund  ill  such  sturmy,  changeful  periods  as  that  in  which, 
he  lived.  He  was  consistent,  sincere,  unselfish.  From 
first  to  last  he  pursued  the  same  straight,  unswer\nng 
course,  tunung  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 
firm  amid  continual  vicissitudes ;  and  if  he  could  have 
burned  and  disembowelled  unhappy  Papists,  he  would 
have  done  it  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  he  was  do- 
ing (lod  service.  He  hated  Popery  with  a  perfect  ha- 
tred ;  and  regarding  Mary  and  her  mother  as  its  chief 
personations  in  the  land,  he  followed  them  through  life 
with  a  rancor  which  was  all  the  more  deadly  because  it 
was  rooted  in  religion.  He  was,  perhaps,  fond  of  power 
and  popularity,  but  he  gained  them  by  no  mean  compli- 
ances. On  a  question  of  principle  he  would  quarrel  with 
the  highest,  and,  having  quarreled,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  vilify  them  to  their  face.  His  hands  were  clean  j 
of  bribes.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  content  to  live  and  die  the  min- 
ister of  St.  Giles's.  Is  not  such  a  one,  rough  and  bear- 
uh  though  he  be,  more  to  be  venerated  than  the  supple, 
time-serving  Churchmen  who  were  the  tools  of  the  Eng-  | 
lish  Reformation?  Does  he  not  stand  out  in  pleasing  ' 
relief  from  the  grasping  barons  with  whom  he  was  as-  { 
sociated,  who  hated  monks  because  they  coveted  their 
corn-fields,  and  afterwards  disgraced  the  religion  they 
professed  by  their  feuds,  their  conspiracies,  and  cold- 
blooded assassinations  ?*'  But  perhaps  the  greatest  trib- 
ute that  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  John 
Knox  has  of  late  been  penned  by  Froude  {Iligt,  ofEng- 
ktnd,  X,  457  sq.).  Frequently  the  charge  of  fanaticism 
has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  great  Scottish  reformer; 
this  Froude  unhesitatingly  refutes,  and  assures  us  that 
it  was  only  against  Popery,  the  system  that  enslaves 
both  the  Church  and  the  Sute,  that  he  fought.  *-  He 
'  was  no  narrow  fanatic  who,  in  a  world  in  which  God*s 
grace  was  equally  visible  in  a  thousand  creeds,  could  see 
truth  and  goodness  nowhere  but  in  his  own  formula. 
He  was  a  large,  noble,  generous  man,  with  a  shrewd 
perception  of  actual  fact,  who  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  system  of  hideous  iniquity.  He  believed  him- 
self a  prophet,  with  a  direct  commission  from  heaven  to 
overthrow  it,  and  his  return  to  Scotland  became  the  sig- 
nal, therefore,  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle.'* 

V.  Works  ami  Literaturf, — Besides  the  Geneva  Bible 
and  occasional  pamphlets,  John  Knox  vrrote^  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  tke  Realm  of  Scot- 
land from  1422  to  1567  (Lond.  1644, folio;  Edinb.  1782, 
folio).  His  Works  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Duv.  Laing  (Edinb.  1846,  8vo).  See  M*Crie,  Life  of 
John  Knox  (Edinb.  1814,  and  often  since);  Ch.  Nie- 
meyer,  Knox  Leben  (Lpz.  1824,  8vo) ;  T.  Brandes,  Life 
of  John  Knox  (I»ndon,  1863);  Hetherington,  ^m^  o/* 
Ch.  of  Scotland;  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  particularly 
ch.  xxxviii ;  Ty tier,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vols,  vi  and  vii ; 
Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  142  sq.;  Russell, 
Ch.  in  Scotland;  HaUam,  Const.  Hist.  ICngli  i,  140,  note, 
171,  -280;  iii,  210;  Froude,  Hist.ofEngL  vols,  iv,  v,  vi, 
vii,  ix,  and  x,  and  his  Studies  on  qreat  Subjects,  series  i 
and  ii ;  Edinb.  Rev.  xcv,  236  sq. ;  Westminster  Rev.  xli,  87 
sq. ;  lAmdon  Qu.  Rev.  ix,  418  sq. ;  Ixxxv,  148  sq. ;  Afeth. 
Qu.  Rev.  ii,  825  sq. ;  Edinb.  Rev.  July,  1863.     (T.W.  C.) 

Knox,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Churcli,  was  bom  in  1790  near  (Jet^ 
tysborgh,  Pa.,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1811, 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  New 
York,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyter}'  of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  became  pastor  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York,  in 
1816,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1858.  This 
brief  chronological  record  covers  the  life  and  ministry 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  of  American  pas- 
tors. Without  the  rare  gift  of  popular  eloquence,  he 
was  remarkable  for  clearness  of  thought  and  purity  of 
diction,  for  comprehensive  and  instructive  discourses, 
and  for  practical  usefulness.  The  best  designation  of 
his  character  is  that  of  its  completeness.     He  was  a  ju- 


dicious counsellor,  a  safe  guide,  a  devout  believer,  and 
a  model  pastor.  In  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the 
Church  be  was  often  a  conspicuous  leader.  In  the 
American  Tract  Society,  with  which  he  was  for  many 
years  closely  identified  as  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee,  he  did  much  to  shape  the  policy  and  direct 
the  publications  of  that  grand  catholic  institution.  He 
was  active  in  many  other  public  charities  of  the  coun- 
tr}'.  Dr.  Knox  published  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, among  which,  those  on  **  Parental  Responsibility^* 
and  on  "  Parental  Solicitude"  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  useful  tracts 
and  addresses,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  re- 
ligious newspapers.  He  was,  in  respect  of  piety,  a  very 
Barnabas,  "  a  son  of  consoUtion,**  **  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.*"— i/«inoria/  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Thomaa 
Dc  Witt ;  Sprague,  A  nnals,  voL  ix.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Knoz,  Vicesimns,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
writer  and  divine,  bom  at  Newington  Green,  Middlesex, 
Dec  8,  1752,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.Vicesimus  Knttx, 
LLB.,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  head 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.  Young 
Vicesimus  Knox  was  also  educated  at  St  John's  CoUegi', 
Oxford,  and  in  1778  was  elected  master  of  Tunbridge 
School,  Kent,  where  he  remained  some  thirty-thnc 
years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  H« 
was  also  rector  of  Rum  well  and  Ramsden  Grays,  in  Es- 
sex, and  minister  of  the  chapelry  of  Shipboume,  in 
Kent,  lu  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  and  fre- 
quently gave  his  aid  in  behalf  of  public  charities  by  de- 
livering a  sermon.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son 
at  Tunbridge,  Sept.  6, 1821.  Dr.  Knox's  chief  theolog- 
ical works  were :  1.  Essays.  Moral  and  Literary  (Lond. 
1777,  12mo,  anon3rmously :  republished  in  1778,  with 
additional  essays,  in  2  vols.  12mo:  many  additions  have 
been  since  published) :— 2.  Liberal  Education,  or  a  prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring  useful  and  po- 
lite framing  (1781,  8vo;  enlarged  in  1785  to  2  vols. 
8vo) :  this  work  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  English  uni- 
versities, and  is  said  to  have  had  some  eficct  in  produ- 
cing a  reformation :  —  3.  Sermons  intended  to  promote 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (1792,  8vo):— 4.  Christian 
Philosophy,  or  an  A  ttempt  to  display  the  Evidence  tmd 
Excellence  of  Revealed  Religion  (1795,  2  vols.  12mo) : — 
5.  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  E^cacy  of  the 
Ijord's  Supper  (1799, 12mo).  He  also  published  occa- 
sional sermons  and  pamphlets.  Dr.  Knox's  writings 
were  once  much  esteemed.  His  style  has  considerable 
neatness  and  elegance,  but  he  has  little  originality  or 
power  of  thought,  and  his  popularity  has  for  some  years 
been  gradually  decreasing.  They  have  been  imprinted 
under  the  style  Works  (Lond.  1824.  7  vols.  ^\o).—EngL 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  A  merican 
A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Knutzen,  Mattin,  a  German  writer  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  school,  was  bom  in  Konigs- 
berg,  Prussia,  in  1713,  and  held  a  profcssorhhip  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  his  native  place.  He  died 
there  in  1751.  His  most  important  work  is  Von  der  im- 
materieUen  Natvr  d.  Seele  (Frankfort,  1744,  8vo).  See 
Krag,  Philosoph.  Worterb.  ii,  627. 

Knutzen,  Matthias,  a  noted  German  atheist, 
was  bom  at  Oldensworth,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  centur}',  and  was  educated  at 
K<inig8berg  and  Jena  Universities.  Ho  was  the  founder 
of  the  Conscientiarians,  advocating  the  doctrine  that 
reason  and  conscience  are  sufficient  to  guide  all  men ; 
besides  conscience,  he  asserted  there  is  no  other  God,  no 
other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magistrac}*.  He  gave 
the  substance  of  his  system  in  a  short  letter  (preser\'ed 
in  the  edition  of  MirrtelU  syntagma  histories  ecrlesittsti- 
cce  [1699]),  dated  from  Rome,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads:  ** First,  there  is 
neither  a  God  nor  a  devil ;  secondb*,  magistrates  are  not 
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to  be  valueil,  choicheH  are  to  be  despised,  and  priests  I 
rejected ;  thirdly,  instead  of  magistrates  and  priests,  we 
bare  learning  and  reason,  which,  joined  with  conscience,  | 
teach  us  to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give  : 
every  one  his  due;  fourthly,  matrimony  does  not  differ  | 
from  fornication ;  fifthly,  there  is  but  one  life,  which  is 
this,  after  which  there  are  neither  rewards  nor  punish- 
ments; the  holy  Scripture  b  inconsistent  with  itself." 
Knutzen  boasted  of  numerous  followers  in  the  principal ' 
cities  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  prided  himself  in  having  ^ 
found  adherents  t«>  his  doctrine  at  Jena,  Prof.  John  Mu-  ' 
seus  attacked  and  refuted  him,  mainly  to  dispel  the  im-  , 
presdon  which  Knutzen  had  sought  to  make  that  Jena  i 
was  likely  to  become  a  convert  to  hb  views.     He  died 
about  1678,  or  later.     See  Bayle,  UtBt,  IHct,  s.  v. ;  Gen. 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.:  Roesel,  in  Stud,  und  Krit,  1844;  Hall, ' 
£me^klop,YoLbLvL     (J.H.W.)  1 

Ko'a  (Heb.  id,  ^-ip,  Sept,  'Yxoub  v.  r.  Kov^,  Kov^f, 
Aovi ;  Vviig.prmcipes),  a  word  that  occurs  but  once,  in 
the  prophetic  denunciations  of  punishment  to  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  various  nations  whose  idolatries  they 
had  adopted :  **  The  Babylonians  and  all  the  Chaldaeans, 
Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  /Toa,  and  all  the  Assyrians  with 
them :  all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  captains  and 
rulers,  great  lords  and  renowned,  all  of  them  riding  upon 
horses'*  (£zek.  xxiii,  23).  The  Sept.,  Symmachus,  The- 
odQtion,  Targums,  Peshito,  and  EngUVers.,  followed  by 
many  interpreters,  regard  it  as  a  proper  name  of  some 
province  or  place  in  the  Babylonian  empire ;  but  none 
such  has  been  found,  and  the  evident  paronomasia  with 
the  preceding  term  in  the  same  verse  suggests  a  sym- 
bolical signification  as  an  appellative,  which  appears  to 
be  furnished  by  the  kindred  Arabic  kua^  the  designation 
of  a  he-camei  or  stallion  for  breeding  (a  figure  in  keep- 
ing with  the  allusions  in  the  context  to  gross  lewdness, 
as  a  type  of  idolatry),  and  hence  tropically  a  prince  or 
noble.  This  is  the  sense  defended  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(SuppL  2175),  after  Jerome  ami  the  Heb.  interpreters, 
and  adopted  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  Heb,  p.  1207).  See 
Shoa;  Pekod. 

KoSch.     See  Chameleon. 

Kobavius,  Andreas,  a  noted  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Cirkwitz  in  1594,  and  died  at  Trieste  Feb.  22, 1644.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  further  seems  to  be  known. 
He  wrote  Vita  B,Johaimis  /undatoris  Jratrtun  miseru' 
cordia, — AUgem,  Histor,  Lex,  iii,  43. 

Kobler,  JoiiN,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Culpepper  Co.,Va.,  Aug.  29, 1768;  was 
converted  in  1787;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1789;  vol- 
unteered as  missionary  to  the  North-western  Territory, 
and  for  eighteen  years  labored  with  great  success  in  that 
vast  and  varied  field.  In  1809  his  health  obliged  him 
to  locate,  but  he  labored  as  hb  strength  permitted  till 
his  death.  In  1839  the  Baltimore  Conference,  unsolicit- 
ed, placed  his  name  on  its  list  as  a  superannuate.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  with  great  usefulness  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  where  he  died  July  26, 1843,  full  of 
years  and  honored  isAion.— Minutes  ofConf,  iii,  465. 

Kobudaisi,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  Ja- 
pan, was  bom  in  the  year  774.  In  early  youth  he  be- 
gan studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  writers,  and,  in 
order  to  have  more  time  to  indulge  in  his  studies,  he 
embraced  religious  life  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Having 
become  high-priest,  he  accompanied  a  Japanese  ambas- 
sador to  China  in  804,  to  study  more  thoroughly  the 
doctrines  of  Chakia.  A  learned  Indian  naroeil  Azari 
gave  him  the  information  he  desired,  and  presented  him 
with  the  books  he  had  himself  collected  in  his  pilgrim- 
ages. Another  hermit  of  northern  Hindustan  gave  him 
also  a  work  he  had  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  and 
several  HSS.  on  religious  subjects.  With  these  Kobu- 
daisi  returned  to  Japan  in  806,  where,  by  his  preachmg 
and  miracles,  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  religious 
emperor  of  Japan,  who  embraced  Indian  Buddhism,  and 
was  baptized  according  to  the  rite  of  Chakia.    Encoui^ 


aged  by  his  success,  Kobndaisi  published  a  number  of 
ascetic  works,  and  a  treatise  in  which  he  exposed  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  Buddhism.  According  to  Ko- 
budalsi,  the  four  scourges  of  humanity  are  hell,  women, 
bad  men,  and  war.  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
miracles  he  is  said  to  have  wrought,  or  to  the  number 
of  pagodas  he  caused  to  be  built.  He  also  caused  the 
foundation  of  three  chairs  of  theology  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  writings.  He  died  in  835.  See  Tit- 
Sing,  BUdiotheque  Juponaise ;  Abel  Remusat,  Nouveaux 
Melang'8  Asiatiques ;  Hoefer,  A'oiip.  Biog,  Gemr,  xxvii, 
935.     (J.N.  P.) 

Koburg.    See  Saxony. 

Koch,  Henry,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  bora  in 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1795;  pursued  his  theological 
studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  1819,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  He  died  August  7. 1845.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  numerous  congregations.  Five  charges 
have  grown  up  on  hb  field,  which  constitute  the  heart 
of  what  b  now  Clarion  Classis.    Hb  memory  b  blessed. 

Koch,  John  Henry,  a  German  Methodbt  minis- 
ter, was  bom  of  Lutheran  parentage  in  WoUraar,  elec- 
torate of  Hessen,  Germany,  Feb.  14, 1807,  and  emigrated 
in  1834  to  this  country.  At  New  Orleans,  La.,  he  was 
attacked  with  yellow  fever,  and  resolved  on  his  sick-bed 
to  serve  God  with  hb  whole  heart.  He  removed  after- 
wards to  Cincinnati,  where  brother  Nuelson  invited  him 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  German  Methodbts,  and  there, 
under  the  preaching  of  father  Schmucker  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Nast,  he  was  awakened  and  converted.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  in  1845  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference.  He  was  successively  appointed  to 
the  following  charges :  West  Union,  Pomeroy,  Captina, 
in  Ohio;  Wheeling, W.Va.;  Portsmouth, Madison,  New 
Albany,  Mount  Vemon,  Ind. ;  Loub\nlle,  Ky. ;  Madison 
Street^  Lawrenceburgh,  Bates ville,  Poland  and  Greencas- 
tle.  La  Fayette  and  Bradford.  Hb  health  failing,  he  re- 
tired from  the  effective  service,  but  re-entered  the  ac- 
tive work  three  years  later,  and  served  two  years  at 
Madison  and  one  year  at  Charlestown,  Ind.,  where  he 
died  Oct.  1 , 1 87 1 .  *♦  Brother  Koch  was  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian and  a  faithful  itinerant.  Many  were  converted  un- 
der his  minbtry,  and  great  is  his  reward  in  heaven.** — 
Minutes  of  Con/eienceg,  1871,  p. 227. 

Kochanowski,  John,  a  Polbh  nobleman  and  dis- 
tinguished poet,  who  was  bom  in  1532,  and  died  in  1584, 
deserves  our  notice  for  hb  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Polish  verse,  which  he  performed  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner that  he  was  sumamed  the  "  Pindar  of  Poland.**  See 
Bentkowski, //tfftory  of  Polish  Literature  (see  Index). 

Kochberg,  Johannes,  a  German  theologian  and 
descendant  of  a  noble  family,  fiourbhed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  in  high 
position  at  the  convent  St.  Michael,  at  Jena,  about  186& 
— A  Vgem,  Histor,  Lex,  iii,  43. 

Kocher,  Joiiann  Christoph,  D.D.,  a  (>erman  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Lobensteui  April  23, 1699.  He  was 
successively  rector  of  the  g>'ronasium  at  Osnabrllck,  su- 
perintendent at  Bmnswick,  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  Sept,  21,  1772.  He  published  a 
continuation  of  Wolfs  Cures  PhUologicte^  under  the  title 
A  nalecta  PhUohgica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor  Evangelia 
( Altenburg,  1 766, 4to).  "It  supplies,** says Orme, " some 
of  the  desiderata  of  Wolfs  work,  and  brings  down  the 
accoimt  of  the  sentiments  of  the  modern  writers  on  the 
Gospeb  to  the  period  of  its  publication"  (Bibiioth.  Bib,  p. 
276).  For  a  Ibt  of  all  his  works,  see  Diiring,  GeUhrte 
Theol.  BeutschlandSf  ii,  147  sq. 

Kodasbim.    See  Tal3iud. 

Bloeberger,  Wenceslaus,  a  noted  Flerabh  painter 
and  architect,  was  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1550 ;  studied 
in  hb  native  city,  and  later  at  Rome ;  and  died  either 
in  1610  or  in  1634.     He  selected  chiefly  religious  sub- 
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Jects,  and  among  bis  best  paintings  are  ^  tbe  Mart3nrdom 
of  Saint  Sebastian,"  and  ^  Cbrist  taken  from  the  Cross 
and  supported  by  Angels."  See  Descamps,  Vies  des  Pern- 
trea  Flamcmds,  etc 

Koffler,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to 
Cochin  China.  We  have  no  details  of  his  life  until  af- 
ter he  departed  for  that  country  in  1740.  He  remained 
there  fourteen  years,  and,  being  made  physician  to  the 
king,  availed  himself  of  this  position  to  further  his  mis- 
sionary purposes.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
China  led,  however,  to  similar  measures  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, and,  with  the  exception  of  KofHer,  whom  the  king 
prized  highly  on  account  of  his  medical  knowledge,  all 
the  missionaries  were  arrested  aud  shipped  to  Macao 
Aug.  27, 1750.  The  same  fate  also  overtook  Koffler  in 
1755.  Arriving  at  Macao,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent 
with  his  colleagues  to  Portugal,  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned as  having  encroached  upon  the  monopoly 
granted  to  the  Portuguese  government  by  the  Holy  See, 
and  which  it  claimed  gave  that  nation  the  exclusive 
right  of  evangelizing  the  East  Indies.  Koffler  was 
finally  released  through  the  intervention  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1765,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1780. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  travels,  which 
was  published  by  £ckart,  and  reprinted  by  De  Murr, 
under  the  title,  Joannis  Koffitr  historica  CochinchisuB 
Descripiio  in  epitome  rtdacta  ah  J,  F.  Eckart,  edente  De 
Murr  (1805, 8vo).  See  Migne,  Biog,  Ckretietme  et  An- 
tichretienne ;  De  Monteron  et  Est^ve,  Mission  de  la  Co- 
chinchine  et  du  Tankifty  1858. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen. 
xxvii,28.     (J.N.  P.) 

K5gler,  Ionaz,  a  Jesuit  German  missionaiy  to  Chi- 
na, was  bom  at  Landsberg,  Bavaria,  in  1680,  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1696,  prepared  for  missionary 
work  in  1715,  and  departed  the  year  following  for  Chi- 
na, where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  emperor  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Kogler  was  master  of  the  sciences, 
and  especially  in  astronomy  displayed  superior  acquisi- 
tion. He  died  in  Pekin  in  1746.— Hoefer,  Aloi/r.  Biogr. 
Generate,  xxvii,  959. 

Ko'hath  (Heb.  Kohath%  Trt^,  assembly,  Numb,  iii, 
19, 29;  iv,  2, 4, 15 ;  vii,  9 ;  xvi,  1 ;  oftener  Kehath',  rH]?, 
Gen.  xlvi,  11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16, 18 ;  Numb,  iii,  17, 27 ;  xxvi, 
67,  58 ;  Josh,  xxi,  6,  20,  26 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  1,  2, 16, 18, 22, 
88,  61,  66, 70 ;  xv,  5 ;  xxiii,  6, 12 ;  Sept.  Kao^,  but  Kri^ 
in  Gen.  xlvi,  11),  the  second  son  of  Levi,  and  father  of 
Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvi,  1 1 ;  Numb, 
ui,  19,  etc).  B.C.  1878.  The  descendants  of  Kohath 
formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Levitical 
tribe.  Tl\is  division  contained  the  priestly  family  which 
was  descended  from  Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram.  In  the 
serxnce  of  the  tabernacle,  as  settled  in  the  wilderness, 
they  had  the  distinguished  charge  of  bearing  the  ark 
and  the  sacred  vessels  (Exod.  vi,  16 ;  Numb,  iv,  4-6).  See 

KOHATHITE. 

Ko'hathite  (collective  "^HH^,  Kohathi%  Numb, 
iii,  27, 30 ;  iv,  18, 84, 87 ;  x,  21  i  xxvi,  57 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
12;  or  "^rnjD,  Kehaihi',  Josh,  xxi,  4, 10;  1  Chron.  vi, 
Z&,  fA ;  ix,  32 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  19 ;  jcxix,  12 ;  Sept  Koa^ ; 
Auth.  Vers.  "  Kohathites''),  the  descendants  of  Kohath, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gersbon,  Kohath, 
Merari),  from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  name  (Gen.  xlvi, 
11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16, 18 ;  Numb,  iii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12, 
etc.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Amram,  and  he  of  Mo- 
ses and  Aaron.  From  him,  therefore,  were  descended 
all  the  priests;  and  hence  those  of  the  Kohathites  who 
were  not  priests  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levites, 
though  not  the  sons  of  Levies  first-bom.  Korah,  the  son 
of  Izhar,  was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  im- 
patience of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  In  the  joumeyings  of  the  tabernacle  the  sons 
of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portions  of  the 
vessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  as  the  vail,  the  ark, 


the  tables  of  show-bread,  the  golden  altar,  etc  (Niimbu 
iv) ;  but  they  were  not  to  touch  them  or  look  upon 
them  "  lest  they  die."  These  were  all  previously  cov- 
ered by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  Teiga  of 
Hezekiah  the  Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  12),  as  they  are  also  1  Chron.  xv,  5-7, 11,  when 
Uriel  their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  hb  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jemsalem  in  the  time  of  David. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list  of  those  whom 
David  calls  '*  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,**  and 
couples  with  ^  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,"  of  six 
who  are  mentioned  by  name  four  are  descendants  of 
Kohath,  viz.,  besides  Uriel,  Shemaiah,  the  son  of  Elza- 
phan,  with  200  of  his  brethren;  Elicl,  the  son  of  He- 
bron, with  80  of  hb  brethren;  and  Arominadab,  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  with  1 12  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears  from 
Exod.  vi,  18-22,  oomp.  with  1  Chron.  xxiii,  12,  and  xxvi, 
28-82,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of  Kohath — 
Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and  UzzieUtes;  and 
of  the  above  na\nes  Elzaphan  and  Amminadab  were 
both  Uzzielites  (Exod.  vi,  22),  and  Eliel  a  Hebronite. 
The  verses  already  cited  from  1  Chron.  xxvi ;  Numtx  iii, 
19,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  12,  also  disclose  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  important  oflices 
filled  by  them  as  keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as 
judges,  officers,  and  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In 
2  Chron.  xx,  19  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hites. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the  aj^s 
of  thirty  and  fifty,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilderness, 
was  2750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males  from  a  month 
old  was  8600  (Numb,  iii,  28 ;  iv,  86).  Their  number  is 
not  given  at  the  second  numbering  (Numb,  xxvi,  57), 
but  the  whole  number  of  Levites  had  increased  by  1800, 
viz.  from  22,000  to  23,300  (Numb,  iii,  89;  xxvi,  62). 
The  place  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  marching  and  en- 
campment was  south  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb,  iii,  29), 
which  was  also  the  situation  of  tlie  Reubenites.  Samuel 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  so  of  course  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the  singers 
which  was  under  him.  See  Hem  am;  Asaph;  Jki>l- 
TRUN.  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of  Kohath  who 
were  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh,  in 
Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vi,  61-70),  and  in  Dan  (Josh,  xxi,  5, 
20-26).  Of  the  personal  history  of  Kohath  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  1 1),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed 
(Exod.  vi,  20),  and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  188  years 
(Exod.  vi,  18).  He  lived  about  eighty  or  ninety  years 
in  Egypt  during  Joseph's  lifetime,  and  about  thirty 
more  after  hb  death.  He  may  have  been  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  Joseph  hb  uncle.  A  full  table  of 
the  descendants  of  Kohath  may  be  seen  in  Burrington  a 
Genealogies,  Tab.  X,  No.  1.     See  LKViric. 

Koheleth.    See  Ecclesiastes. 

Kohen,  Naphthali,  a  great  Cabalistic  rabbi,  **  a 
man  whose  life  was  full  of  incidents  which  would  give 
a  biography  of  him  the  air  of  a  romance,"  was  bom 
at  Ostrow,  in  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  about  1660.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  was  carried  off  by  some  Cossacks  into 
the  wilds  of  Poland,  and  for  several  years  there  follow-* 
ed  the  employments  of  a  hunter  and  a  shepherd.  He 
learned  to  excel  in  horsemanship  antl  archery,  in  which 
he  took  great  delight  all  hb  after  life.  At  length  he 
succeeded  in  making  hb  racape  from  the  Tartars,  and 
travelled  in  Poland.  Here  new  impulses  stirred  with- 
in him,  and  his  naturally  vigorous  mental  powers  were 
roused  to  earnest  efforts  after  learning.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  Cabala,  was 
ordained  rabbi,  and  subsequently  elected  chief  rabbi  at 
Posen.  He  studied  the  Cabala  profoundly,  and  was  at 
once  admired  and  feared  for  his  supposed  ability  to  com- 
mand the  inter\'ention  of  the  supernatural  powers.  But 
in  1711,  while  he  was  in  charge  of  theHcbrew  congre- 
gations at  Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  where,  as  in  Poland, 
he  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  high  reputation  as  an  expound- 
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a  of  the  law  and  a  Cabalistic  bieropbant,  tbere  ooctined 
1  frightful  conflagration,  in  which  all  the  Jewisb  quar- 
ter was  burned  to  ashes.  In  tbis  woful  calamity  Koben, 
as  a  potent  Cabaltst,  was  called  upon  by  the  distracted 
peo|>le  to  bring  into  exercise  those  supematoral  re- 
sources whicb  he  professed  to  command,  in  order  to 
6Uy  the  progress  of  the  fiery  fiood.  He  was  weak 
enough  to  make  the  triaL  Of  course  be  utterly  failed. 
This  exposure,  combined  with  the  circumstance  tbat  the 
fire  had  first  broken  out  in  bis  own  bouse,  turned  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  Kabbi 
Naphthali  Koben  was  once  more  obliged  **  to  grasp  the 
wandering  staff,"  and  begin  the  world  anew.  He  now 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  place  of  bis  birth,  and  ended 
his  days  in  connection  with  tbe  synagogue  at  Ostrow. 
Kohen  was  quite  a  poet,  and  wrote  several  hymns  and 
anthems  which  bave  become  the  common  property  of 
the  synagogue  and  the  Jewisb  people.  Many  curious 
notices  of  bim  may  be  fomid  in  the  JUditche  Merkwiir- 
di^oeiten  of  Johann  Jacob  Schudt.  See  GrMtz,  Gtach.  d, 
Judm,  X,  a48  sq. ;  see  also  Etheridge,  Itdrod,  to  Ut^tw 
Literature,  p.  445  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kohen,  Nebemiah,  a  noted  Jewisb  fanatic,  who 
flourished  in  Poland  in  tbe  secon<t  half  of  the  I7tb  cen- 
tury, and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  or  precursor  of  the 
Messiah,  was  a  rival  of  the  celebrated  Sabbatbai  Zewi, 
who  claimed  about  the  same  time  to  be  the  veritable 
Messiab  so  k>ng  looked  for  by  bis  people.  Invited  by 
Sabbatbai  to  visit  him,  Nebemiah  quickly  set  out  for 
Abydos,  and  was  immediately  upon  arrivid  admitted  to 
an  audience  whicb  lasted  some  three  days.  Tbe  rival- 
ry which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  profession,  natu- 
rally existed  between  the  two  pretenders,  made  each  fear 
for  his  life  from  the  other,  and,  as  Sabbatbai  bad  actually 
hired  several  base  fellows  to  assassinate  Nebemiah,  the 
latter  fled  to  Adrianople.  He  there  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  revealed  to  the  Turkish  government  the 
plottings  of  Sabbatbai,  and  this  course  ultimately  led 
to  the  accession  of  this  pretended  Messiah  likewise  to 
the  fokl  of  tbe  prophet  of  IsUm.  See  Griitz,  Gesch,  d, 
Judm,  jLfiAl  sq.    See  Sabbathai. 

Kohen-Zedek,  ben-Joskph,  a  noted  Jewisb  rabbi, 
and  head  of  tbe  school  at  Pumbaditba,  flourished  from 
917  to  936.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  presidents  of  tbis 
Jewish  high-school,  and  labored  earnestly,  and  for  some 
time  with  considerable  show  of  success,  to  make  it  tbe 
first  and  best  authority  of  Rabbinic  learning.  Sura 
Academy  was  several  times  worsted  in  tbe  struggle,  and 
Kohen -Zedek  well-nigh  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
exiliarchate  whicb  Sura  possessed,  but  in  925  he  was 
Anally  led  to  acknowledge  David  ben-Sakkai  as  extli- 
arch,  and  in  turn  secured  Sura*s  confirmation  of  bis  ga- 
onate  at  Pumbaditba.  Kohen-Zedek  died  in  936.  See 
Gr&tz,  Gesch,  d,  Judm,  v,  296  sq. 

Kobl,JoHANM  Peter,  a  learned  German,  was  bom 
at  Kiel  March  10, 1698.  In  1725  he  was  called  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  teach  belles-lettres  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Three  3rear8  after  he  left  tbat  city  because  he  be- 
came passionately  in  love  with  Elbsabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  a  passion  whicb  caused  bim  to  commit 
many  extravagances.  He  retired  first  to  Hamburg,  af- 
terwards to  Altona,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  study.  He  bequeathed  bis  fine  library,  which 
contained  some  rare  manuscripts,  to  the  librarj'  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Altona.  He  died  October  9, 1778.  His 
works  are,  Theologim  gefUilU  Ctmbrica  purioris  fpecimm 
(Kiel,  1723, 8vo) : — Ecciesia  Graca  iMtherizoM,  give  ex- 
trdtatio  de  consensu  et  dissensu  orientcdis  Graca  speciaiim 
^^fwica  el  occidenicUis  Lutkerana  ecdesice  in  doffmatibus 
(Lttbeck;  1723, 8vo)  :—/ntrodttetio  m  historiam  et  rem  lit- 
crariam  Slavorum  in  primis  saerantf  sive  kistoria  crit' 
•M  ftrnoimm  Slavonicarum  maxime  insiffnium^  nimintm 
codids  saeri  et  Ephremi  Syri;  acceduni  duo  sermones 
Ephrmi,  nondum  editi,  de  S,  Ccma  fdei  Lutheranm  testes 
l^hona,  1729, 8vo).  Tbe  conclusions  of  these  two  ser- 
b  of  saint  Ephrem  by  Kohl  have  been  refuted  by  Le 


Bnm  and  Renaodot;  also  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
baa  published  Antirutkicon^ seu  confutatio  amtotationum 
KoklU  ad  S,  Ephremi  Sermones  (Rome,  1840,  8vo)  :— 
Delicite  Epistolicof,  sice  epistolarum  argwnenti  mm  mittus 
raritate  quam  oratioms  cultu  insiffnium  fasciculus,  Ma- 
joragiifGneviiyBajiholini,  Schefferi  aHorumque  virorum, 
cum  prafatiune  de  rita  scriptisque  Majoragii  (Leipzig, 
1781,  8vo) : — De  EpisioUs  a  Jo.  Hevelio  partim,  partim 
ad  ipsum  scriptis  adhuc  tneeft^w— dissertations  placed  in 
tbe  supplement  of  the  Leipzig  A  eta  Eruditorum,  ix,  859. 
Kohl  also  intended  to  publish  several  works  on  tbe  ec^ 
desiastical  history  of  tbe  Slavic  nations,  but  tbe  MSS. 
of  only  a  few  bave  been  founds— UoeferyNouv.  Biog.Ge- 
nerale,  xxvii,80. 

Kohler,  Chrlstiaii  and  Jerome,  two  brothers 
who  distinguished  themselves  among  the  enthusiasts  of 
Berne  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  were  natives 
•of  BrUgglen.  Ignorant  and  poor,  C^rbtian  became  a 
mechanic  and  Jerome  a  wagoner,  and  they  appear  to 
bave  led  very  irregular  lives  until  1745,  when  they  were 
converted  in  a  revival  then  taking  place  in  the  country. 
They  soon  claimed  to  have  dreams  and  visions  in  which 
(^rist  and  other  persons  appeared  to  them,  and  they 
went  about  preaching  and  exhorting.  They  may  at 
first  have  been  sincere,  but  appear  afterwards  to  have 
made  popular  credulity  a  means  of  gain.  They  chiimed 
to  be  the  two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  tbe  book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  made  many  followers.  Among  other  thuigs, 
they  predicted  tbe  end  of  the  world  for  Christmas,  1748, 
and  afterwards  renewed  their  prediction  for  later  pe- 
riods. They  pretended  to  be  able  to  redeem  souls  out 
of  purgatory,  and  thus  swindled  a  great  many  persons. 
Finally,  a  price  was  set  on  their  heads.  On  Oct.  8, 1752, 
Jerome  was  caught;  be  was  brought  to  Berne,  judged, 
and  executed,  Jan.  16,  1758.  His  brother,  in  tbe  mean 
time,  was  made  prisoner  at  Neueburg,  but  of  his  subse- 
quent fate  there  is  no  record.  Their  principal  disciple 
in  Viel,  John  Sahli,  was  condemned  to  death  for  contu- 
macy March  19,  1753;  but  their  other  followers  were 
not  much  disturbed,  and  tbe  sect  died  out  slowly.  See 
Kyburg,  Das  entdeckte  Geheimmss  d,  Bosheit  m  d,  Brug- 
gir-Sekte  (ZUr.  1753) ;  OriginakJden  im  Bemer  St^iats- 
archie, ;  Simler,  Sammhmg  z,  Kirchengesch.  pt,  i,  p.  249 ; 
Meister,  Bdvetische  Scenen  d,  neuem  Schwdrmerei  u.  In- 
toleranz  (Zllricb,  1785>,  p.  161 ;  Schlegel,  KirchengescM, 
d,  18  Jahrh.  (pt.  ii,  HeUbronn,  1788) ;  TUlier,  Gesch,  d, 
eidgendssischen  Freistaates  Bern  (Berne,  1839),  voL  v; 
Hagenbacb,  />.  evangeL  Protestantismus  in  s,  geschichtl, 
Entwickdung,  iii,  198  sq. ;  Wetxer  und  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lexikxm,  vi,  289. 

Kdhler,  Johann  Bemhard,  a  German  philo- 
sophical writer,  was  bom  at  Lnbeck  Feb,  10, 1742,  and 
was  educated  in  the  celebrated  universities  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland.  In  1781  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  (;reek  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg.  He  died  April  8, 1802,  at  Basle, 
Switzerland.  Those  of  bis  works  of  special  interest  to 
us  are,  De  Dote  apud  veieres  Hehraos  nubentittm  (LUb. 
\7b7):^Obiierrnfiones  in  Sacrum  Codicem^ex  scriptori- 
bus  prof  amis  (Gott,  1759)  i—Observ,  in  Sacrum  Codicem, 
maxime  ex  scriptoribus  Gracis  et  A  rabicis  (Lpsg.  1768 ; 
Leyd.  1765) : — Emendationes  in  Dionis  Chrysostomi  Ora" 
tiones  Parsicas  (Gott,  1770,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr, 
Gener,  xxviii,  4;  Neue  AUgem,  deutsche  Bibhoth,  bcxii, 
339. 

Kohlreif,  Gottfried,  a  (rcrman  theologian,  bom 
at  StreliU  Oct,  11, 1674,  was  the  son  of  M.  C.  Kohlreif, 
a  noted  preacher  at  tbe  court  of  the  duke  of  Strelitz. 
Gottfried  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 
where  he  entered  in  1692.  Shortly  after  tbe  opening 
of  the  University  at  Halle  he  went  thither  to  attend 
lectures  on  philosophy,  but  returned,  after  a  short  stay 
at  that  pUce,  and  at  Leipzig,  Wittembcrg,  and  Berlin, 
to  Rostock  (1695),  About  1699  be  went  to  Hamburg, 
and  resided  there  until  1701,  when  be  became  pastor  of 
a  church  at  New  Brandenburg;  later  be  removed  to 
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RBtzebuig,  where  he  died,  August  13, 1750.  Kohlreif 
wrote  largely  in  the  different  departments  of  theological 
science,  but  he  has  earned  special  credit  by  his  contri- 
butions to  Biblical  chronolog}'.  His  most  important 
works  are,  CAronoloffia  Sacra  (Hamburg,  1724, 8vo)  :— 
Chronotoffia  Liphratkon  (LUb.  and  Lpzg.  1782,  8vo)  :— 
6->*cA.  d,  Phiiuter  u.  Moabiter  (Katzeb.  1738,  8yo).  A 
complete  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Doring,  Ge- 
khrte  TheoL  DeuUchUmds,  ii,  ICd  sq. 

Koinonia  (coiwvia),  the  Greek  word  for  cv>mmtm- 
ton,  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  early  Church 
referred  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Kiddle,  Christian 
A  fUiquities^  p.  542  sq.    See  Communion. 

Kokabim.    See  Talmud. 

Koken,  Johann  Kakl,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Hildesheim  June  9, 1711,  and  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Helmsttidt  and  Gottingen.  In  1740 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Martin's  Church,  Hildesheim,  and 
in  1756  became  superintendent  of  the  Hildesheim  church- 
es. In  1757  the  theological  faculty  of  Rinteln  conferred 
on  Koken  the  doctorate  of  theology.  He  died  March 
15,  1773.  Besides  a  number  of  small  but  valuable  con- 
tributions to  practical  religious  literature,  he  wrote  Vor- 
(rfJHchkntdchrisfL  Religion  (Hildesh.  1761,  4to;  1762, 
4to)  '.—Kern  der  Sitttrdehre  Jesu  u,  seiner  Apostel  (Brcm. 
1766-72,  6  vols.  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theologm 
Jkutschkmds,  ii,  168  sq. 

Kolai''ah  (Heb.  Kotajfah'^  H^Vp,  voice  ofJihovah\ 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  KwXiac  v.  r.  Ku/Xiac  or  KiuXtac ;  Vulg.  Co' 
iuts.)  The  father  of  Ahab,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
false  and  immoral  prophets  severely  denounced  by  Jer- 
emiah (Jer.  xxix,  21).     B.C.  ante  594. 

2.  (Sept.  KttfXcta.Vulg.  Colaja.)  Son  of  Maaseiah 
and  father  of  Pedaiah,  a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Sal- 
lu,  which  last  led  back  a  party  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi, 
7).    B.C.  much  ante  536. 

Blollar,  Jan,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Slavic 
poets  and  preachers,  was  bom  July  29, 1793,  at  Mosch- 
owze,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  studied  at  Presburg 
and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  pastor  of  a  Protestant 
fxtngregation  at  Pesth.  He  vrrote  many  poems  of  great 
literary  value,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and.  most  zeal- 
i>us  advocates  of  Panslavism.  In  1831  he  published  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  Kazne  (Pesth,  1831,  8vo),  which 
were  found  so  eloquent  that  they  were  at  once  translated 
into  several  of  the  modem  languages.  The  revolution 
in  Hungary  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  country.  He 
withdrew  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  made  professor  of 
archaeology  in  1849,  and  died  there  Jan.  29, 1852.  See 
For,  Quart,  Rev,  April,  1828 ;  Jungmann,  Gesch,  d,  Bdhm- 
ischen  Litteratur, 

KdUe,  John,  a  German  Methodist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Billenhausen,Wurtemberg,(tennany,on  the  19th 
of  July,  1823 ;  came  to  the  United  States  Aug.  25, 1852 ; 
l>ecame  acquainted  with  some  intelligent  and  pious 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon 
was  led  to  a  knowledge  of  his  sins,  and  was  enabled  to 
realize  by  faith  that  Jesus  was  his  Saviour.  In  1857  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  was 
sent  to  Oipe  Girardeau,  and  joined  the  Southem  Illinois 
Conference.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
sent  to  Benton  Street,  St.  Louis,  where  he  labored  two 
years  with  great  acceptability.  In  1863  he  was  ordain- 
ed an  elder,  and  sent  to  St.  Charles,  where  he  again  la- 
bored successfully  for  two  years.  His  next  appoint- 
ments were  Manchester  Mission,  one  year,  and  Union 
Mission,  three  years.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  Boone- 
ville  and  Manito  Mission,  where  he  labored  till  his  course 
was  finished  on  the  18th  of  March,  1870.  "  As  a  preach- 
er, iColle  was  faithful  and  punctual  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  theolog- 
ical knowledge.  In  his  preaching  he  was  original  and 
practical,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  loved  the 
souls  of  thooe  to  whom  be  miuistcrGd.     His  motto  was 


*  Holiness  to  the  Lord,*  and  that  in  an  especial  senate 
as  he  considered  it  to  be  his  calling  to  bear  the  vesscb 
of  the  Lord."  He  contributed  largely  to  the  ChrisUiche 
Apologetty  the  (ierman  organ  of  the  M.  £.  Church. — 
Conference  Minutes,  1871. 

Kollenbriftob  (also  Collenbusch),  Samuel,  M.D., 
an  eminent  German  pietist,  and  the  founder  of  a  theo- 
logical school,  was  bom  of  pious  parents  in  the  town  of 
Barmen  (Rhenish  Prussia),  Sept.  1, 1724.  He  hesiuted 
long  between  theology  and  medicine,  bat  finally  decided 
for  the  latter,  and  studied  at  Duisburg  and  Strasburg. 
Through  all  his  studies,  however,  he  did  not  foi^get  to 
attend  to  his  spiritual  improvement,  and  attained  great 
Christian  self-control  and  perfection.  While  studying 
at  Strasburg  he  began  to  inquire  into  mysticism  and 
alchemy,  which  were  then  considered  as  having  a  close 
connection  with  each  other.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  university  studies  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Duisburg,  but  in  1784  retired  to  Barmen,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  partly  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  partly  in  disseminating  his  peculiar  religious 
views.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1803.  Dr.  Kollenbusch  can,  in 
many  respectfs  be  considered  entitled  to  a  place  between 
the  mystic  separatift.  Tersteegen  (q.  v.),  bom  twenty- 
seven  years  before  him,  and  Jung-StUling  (q.  v.),  sixteen 
years  younger.  Like  the  latter,  he  first  inclined  to  Leib- 
nitz and  Woirs  philosophical  system,  then  became  a 
Bengelian,  though  without  approving  all  Bengel's  views. 
He  attached  especial  importance  to  the  visions  of  Doro- 
theo  Wuppermann,  of  Wichlinghausen,  a  patient  of  his 
attacked  with  hysterics.  Among  the  results  of  Dr.  Kol- 
lenbusch's  practical  activity  are  to  be  named  the  Bar^ 
men  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Barmen  Mission  estab- 
lishment. He  MTPote  Erlddrwng  bibtischer  Wahrkeifen 
(Elberf.  1807)  :—Goldene  A  ep/tl  in  sObenten  Schnten  (Bar- 
men, 1854).  See  T.  W.  Kmg,  Die  Lekre  d,  Dr,  K^  etc 
(Elberfeld,  1846) ;  same,  Kritische  Grsck,d,protest,-reiig, 
Schwdrmerei.etc.  (Elberfeld,  1851);  Btmr, Die  Dreieimp- 
heitslehre,  p.  655  sq. ;  Hase,  Dogmatikj  p.  344  sq. ;  Ua- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  ii,  §  300. 

KoUook,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec  14, 1778,  at  New  Providence,  Essex  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1794. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  study  for  the  three  succea- 
sive  years,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
In  this  position  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  skill  in 
debate,  passing  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  theol- 
ogj'.  In  1800  he  was  licensed,  and  preached  for  five 
months  at  Princeton,  where  he  also  delivered  a  series  of 
discourses  on  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Peter,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  attraction.  On 
leaving  Princeton  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Elii- 
abethtown,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  missions  to 
the  destitute  regions  in  Morris  and  Sussex  Counties.  In 
1803  he  retumed  to  Princeton  as  pastor  and  professor, 
and  in  1806  accepted  a  call  from  the  Independent  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Savatmah,  Ga.,  where  his  labors  were 
abundant.  He  sailed  for  England  in  1817,  not  only  in 
quest  of  health,  but  also  to  collect  materials  for  a  life  of 
John  Calvin,  and  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  re- 
tumed to  Savannah,  where  he  died,  Dec.  29, 1819.  A  col- 
lection of  his  Sermons  was  published  in  1822  (Savannah, 
4  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  J,  W.  Alexander  (Life  of  Dr,  A  rcki- 
bald  Alexander y  p.  359)  pays  Dr.  Kollock  a  very  high 
tribute  as  a  scholar,  and  says  of  him  as  a  preacher  that 
he  was  "  one  of  the  most  ornate  yet  vehement  orators 
whom  our  country  has  produced." — Sprague,  A  nnalt,  iv, 
263  sq.  See  Cambridge  Genera/  Repository ^  i,  135 ;  Chris- 
tian Review y  voL  xiv ;  Kollock  (S.  K.),  Biography  of  B, 
KoUock, 

Kollock,  Sbepard  KoBCinsko,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  25,  1795;  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  Princeton  College  when  but  axteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  thereafter  pursued  a  course  in  theology 
with  the  Rev.  Di:  McDowell,  and  afterwards  with  bis 
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brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  KoUock.  He  was  licensed  June, 
18I4,«ik1  preached  with  abundant  Buccew  for  three  years 
in  Georgia,  when  he  was  called  in  May,  1818,  to  Oxfurd, 
N.GL,  where  he  was  ordained.  He  soon  after  accepted 
the  position  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the 
Unirenity  of  North  Carolina.  In  1825  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  at  Norfolk,  and  Ubored  there  ten  years ;  and 
wis  next  agent  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
From  1838  to  1848  he  was  pastor  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
and  soboequently,  till  1860,  had  charge  of  a  Church  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.  For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he 
filled  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1865.  The 
following  writings  from  his  pen  give  evidence  of  uncom- 
mon culture  and  breadth  of  mind :  Uints  on  Preaching 
wiAout  Readmg ;  PoMtoral  Remmitcmces  (translated  into 
French)  i—The  Bardt  of  the  Btbte.—Kloqumce  of  the 
French  Pulpii  (1852) :— Character  and  Writinffa  of  Fine- 
Urn  {{853}:— Character  and  Writings  of  Pascal:— St, 
IgnaHuM  and  the  Jesuits  (1854) :— Character  and  Writ- 
mgs  ofXiooie  .-—Sidney  Smith  as  a  Minister  of  Religion 
{im).— Pastoral  Reminiscences  (S,\AH9,\2mo);  etc 
See  Princetfm  Review,  Index,  ii,  229 ;  A  mer.  A  nn.  Cyclop, 
1865,  p.  469 ;  Allibone,  Did,  ofEngL  and  A  mer,  A  uihors, 
ToL  ii,  fc  V. ;  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Im,  1866,  p.  126  sq. 

Kolontaj,  Hrco,  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic  theob- 
gisn  of  note,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Sandomir  April 
1,1759;  was  educated  at  Pinczow  and  Cracow,  and  in 
1774  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow.  He 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  purge  the  schools  of  Poland  firom  Jesuitical  aid 
or  influence.  In  1782  the  University  of  Cracow,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services,  elected  him  rector  (or  three 
years,  but  his  opponents  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
the  {jaoe  after  only  two  years  of  his  term  had  expired. 
During  the  Polish  Revolution  he  worked  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  reform,  and  when  the  Revolution  failed  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  the  country,  and  thereafter  he  nev- 
er held  office  again,  though  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  He  died  at  Warsaw  February 
28, 1812.  His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  nature ;  their  ti- 
tles are  given  in  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexikon  (Uth 
edition),  viii,  923. 

Komander,  Johann  (Dorfnann),  a  German  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformation  period,  became  interested  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformers  while  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Zurich,  and  was  highly  prized  as  a  friend  by  Zwin- 
^  and  after  his  secession  from  the  Rombh  Church  (in 
1525),  in  which  he  had  been  priest,  became  the  chief 
support  of  the  Reformauon  in  the  BUnden  region.  Here 
the  worthlessneas  of  the  clergy,  who  were  often  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality, necessitated  reform,  for  which  a  people  of  truly 
independent  spirit  were  also  ready.  Many  prominent 
laymen  early  favored  the  movement,  particularly  Jacob 
Salzmann,  at  Chur.  At  the  Bundestag  of  1524,  held  at 
Ilanz,  a  complaint,  set  forth  in  an  act  of  eighteen  arti- 
cles,  was  entered  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  the  malpractices  of  the  clergy.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  this  "Artikelbrief,''  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  remained  for  centuries 
the  fundamental  law  in  Graubttuden,  Komander  was 
W«n^  pastor  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  of  which  posi- 
tion the  former  incumbent  confessed  himself  incapable, 
and  he  there  began  and  continued  his  labors  for  thirty- 
three  yean.  He  met  bitter  opposition  and  yet  encour- 
aging success.  Zwingle,  especially,  sent  a  letter  of  con- 
g»taUtkm  in  January,  1625,  addressed  to  the  "three 
Rhaetian  Federations.''  The  most  troublesome  obsu- 
des  to  the  movement  were  the  Anabaptists,  whom  the 
^^■pi»U  themselves  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  creating 
divisiofL  Brought  under  accusation  in  the  Bundesug 
of  1525,  Komander  asked  opportunity  for  a  public  de- 
fence oChis  position,  which  he  made  at  Ilanz  in  Janua- 
ry, 1526,  in  eighteen  theses.  He  could  only  with  diffl- 
coltj  secure  a  fair  and  orderlv  debate,  but  finally  brought 
V.-K 


all  hb  opponents  to  acknowledge  his  first  thesis,  vizb 
"That  the  Church  is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
must  abide  by  it  alone.**  In  the  whole  affair  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Reformers  was  confessed ;  seven  priests  were 
won  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  the  accusations  were 
not  established.  Komander  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  evangelical  form  on  Easter  of  1526,  and 
had  the  images  removed.  The  Bundestag  of  this  year 
granted  full  liberty  and  protection  of  worship  under  the 
new  form.  Against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  bishop 
twenty  new  reform  articles  were  established.  The  alA 
bot  Scblegel,  former  accuser  of  Komander,  was  beheaded 
for  connivance  with  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  bishop  fled.  Komander,  in  order  more 
perfectly  to  organize  the  reform  movement,  secured  the 
formation  of  a  synod  that  should  have  authority  in  the 
examination  and  appointment  of  pastors.  A  disputa- 
tion sustained  at  Sus,  in  the  Eugadine,  in  1537,  in  the 
Romance  language,  chiefly  by  Gallienus,  the  fast  friend 
of  Komander,  and  Blasius  his  colleague,  where  the  eigh- 
teen theses  defended  by  Komander  at  Ilanz  were  adopts 
ed,  secured  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  reform  in  the 
Eugadine.  Komander  prepared  a  catechism,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  Bullinger's  influence,  in  estab- 
Ibhing  a  gymnasium  nt  Chiu'  in  1543.  He  was  deeply 
interested  for  the  Italians  of  the  southern  districts,  but 
found  his  work  with  them  chiefly  a  matter  of  dii^ute 
on  sceptical  points.  The  Rhstian  Confession  was  adopts 
ed  by  the  synod  with  particular  reference  to  the  errors 
of  the  Italians.  Komander  rejoiced  at  the  sudden  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1552.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  to  counteract  the  pope's  endeavors  to  bring  in 
the  Inquisition.  Prostrated  by  the  plague  of  1550, 
which  carried  off  1500  of  the  population  of  Chur,  he 
never  recovered  full  »trength,  though  he  worked  on 
till  his  death  early  in  1557.— Uerzog,  Real-Encykhp, 

8.  Y. 

Komano-Biknni,  a  female  order  of  Japanese  Beg- 
hards,  or  begging  nuns,  who  accost  travellers  for  their 
charity,  singing  songs  to  divert  them,  though  upon  a 
strong,  wild  sort  of  tune,  and  stay  with  travellers  who 
desire  their  company.  Most  of  them  are  daughters  of 
the  Jamabos  (q.  v.),  and  are  consecrated  as  sisters  of 
this  begging  order  by  having  their  heads  shaved.  They 
are  neatly  and  well  clad,  and  wear  a  bUck  silk  hood, 
with  a  light  hat  over  it,  to  protect  their  faces  from  the 
sun.  Their  behavior  is,  to  all  appearance,  free,  yet  mod- 
est^ They  always  go  two  and  two,  and  are  obliged  to 
bring  a  certain  fiortiun  of  their  alms  to  the  temple  of  the 
sun  goddess  at  Isyc.    See  MTarUne,  JapaUj  p.  219, 220. 

Komp,  Hkinrich,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  note,  bom  at  Fulda  in  1765,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg;  became  priest  in  1789, 
in  1790  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
in  1792  professor  of  theology,  etc.,  in  1811  court  chap- 
Iain  to  prince  Primas,  grand  duke  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  and  archbishop  of  Regensburg,  and  in  1829  cathe- 
dral scholastic  He  died  Feb.  14, 1846.— A'a/AoA  Real- 
Encyklop,  xi,  858. 

BIonarBki,  Adam,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  flour- 
bhed  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
bishop  of  Posen  from  1562  to  1574.  He  is  noted  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  religious  educational  advantages 
of  the  youth  of  his  Church.  Upon  the  model  of  the 
school  at  Braunsberg,  one  of  the  most  noted  Roman 
Catholic  literary  institutions,  he  founded  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Posen  in  1572,  furnishing  for  its  support  a  great 
part  of  his  own  income.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  delegation  of  magnates  that  went  to  France  to 
meet  Henry  of  Valois,  afterwards  king  of  Poland. — Wet* 
zer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vi,  248. 

Konig,  Christian  GottUeb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian of  note,  was  bora  at  Altdorf  March  26,  1711,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place.  In 
1734  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Giessen  IJniversity, 
but  resigned  thb  position  only  two  years  later.    In  1742 
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he  became  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  and  remained  there  until 
1747,  when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  taught 
the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  at  Ley  den  in  1782. 
His  principal  work  is  WeUiogung  MosU  m  den  leUten 
Tagm  (Frankfort,  1741,  foL).  A  list  of  his  writings  is 
given  in  Doring's  Gelehrte  TkeoL  DeutschL  ii,  162  sq. 

K5nig,  Oeorg,  a  German  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Amberg  Feb.  2, 1590,  and  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena.  In  1614  he  was 
called  as  professor  of  theology  to  Altdorf,  and  in  1644  he 
added  to  the  duties  of  bis  chair  the  librarianship  of  that 
high-schooL  He  died  Sept.  10, 1654.  He  wrote  Casus 
Conscieniiaj  etc — AUgenu  Hist,  Lexikon,  iii, 45. 
.  K5nig,  Johann  Friedrlcb,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dresden  October  16, 1619.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg;  became  professor  of 
theology  atGreifswalde  in  1651,  superintendent  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Katzeburg  in  1656,  and  finally  professor  of 
theology  at  Rostock  in  1659,  where  he  died  Sept.  15, 1664. 
His  Theologia  positiva  acroamaiica  (Rost.  1664 ;  6th  ed. 
Rost.  1680, 8vo;  Wittenb.  1755)  became,  notwithstand- 
ing its  dryness,  a  very  popular  text-book  of  dogmatics. 
Hahn,  Richter,  and  Haferang  have  expounded  and  com- 
mented upon  it,  and  it  became  the  foundation  of  J.  A. 
QuenstUdt's  celebrated  work.  Sec  Walch,  BibL  theoL  seL 
i,89;  Heinrich,r«rM(cA  einer  Geschichte  d.  verschiedenen 
Lehrarten  d,  christlichen  Glaubmswarheiteny  etc  (Leipz. 
1790) ;  Scbrockh,  Kirchengesch,  seU  d.  Re/or,  viii,  1 1  sq. ; 
(tSss,  Gesck.  d.  prot,  Dogmatik^  i,  321  sq. ;  Hcrzog,  Rtal- 
Encydopadie,  viii,  1  sq. 

Kdnig,  MauxitiuB,  a  Danish  prelate  of  note,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  and  later  bbhop 

of  Aalburg,  and  died  May  2, 1672 AUgem, Hist.  Lexi- 

ixm,iii,46. 

Kdnig,  Samuel,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Swiss 
pietism,  was  bora  at  Gergensee,  in  the  canton  of  Beme, 
about  1670.  He  studied  at  Beme  and  Zurich,  and  af- 
terwards made  a  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  as 
was  customary  in  those  da3r8.  He  evinced  great  zeal 
and  talents  in  the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  then 
much  studied  by  the  Protestants,  and  was  considered  by 
his  followers  as  a  first-class  Orientalist.  He  was  also 
noted  for  his  participation  in  the  mystic  tendencies  of 
his  day,  and  after  studying  Petersen's  chiliastic  exposi- 
tions, became  himself  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium.  After  his  return  to  Beme  he  was 
ordained,  and  appointed  at  first  preacher  in  the  hospital 
atUched  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  About  the 
same  time  Spener's  pietism  was  beginning  to  gain  ad- 
herents in  Beme,  especially  through  the  efforts  of  Lutz 
(Lucius).  Konig,  who  at  first  held  aloof,  was  gradually 
drawn  into  connection  with  them,  and  thus  became  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  pietism  in  Beme.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  pietism  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  who,  on  April  8, 1698,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  proceed  against  ** Quaker- 
ism, unlawful  assemblies,  and  doctrinal  schisms."  In 
August  of  the  same  year  the  upper  council  appointed  a 
committee  on  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
all  about  pietism  (in  Beme),  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  oouncU.  Konig  was  several  times  summoned  before 
this  committee,  and  courageously  defended  his  views  on 
these  occasions  on  chiliaMn,  as  also  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  insisted  with  peculiar  force  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  of  regeneration.  Among  his  theological 
opponents  the  most  distingubhed  were  the  professors  of 
theology,  Wyss  and  Nudorf.  Konig  was  finally  ejected 
and  exiled,  the  pietists  were  persecuted,  and  the  so-call- 
ed '^  association  oath"*  was  instituted,  July,  1699,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  separation.  To  these  measures  were 
added  a  strict  censorship  of  t)ooks,  and  the  prohibition 
of  religious  reunions.  Konig  retired  to  Herbom,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  from  that  place  also,  and  went  to 
the  county  of  Sa3m- Wittgenstein,  the  general  refuge  of 
'all  pietists  and  illuminatL     In  1700  he  went  to  Halle, 


where  he  gained  many  adherents,  and  afterwards  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  found  congenial  spirits,  especial- 
ly in  Petersen  and  his  wife,  Johanna  Eleonora  von  Mer- 
lau,  Nik.  von  Rodt,  and  FeUcnberg.  FinaUy  he  return- 
ed to  active  life  as  pastor  of  a  French  Church  in  Bltdin- 
gen.  Here  he  resided  eighteen  years,  during  which 
be  wrote  a  number  of  works.  In  1730  he  returned  to 
Beme,  and  secured  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  and  mathematics  in  the  university.  He 
continued  to  hold  religious  meetings,  and  travelled  oc- 
casionally in  the  interest  of  pietism,  but,  having  at- 
tempted to  establish  meetings  for  mutual  edification  at 
Basel  (in  1732),  he  was  expelled  ftom  the  city.  K&nig 
died  May  80, 1750.  His  principal  works  are,  BetracM^ 
tung  d.  imcmdigen  Reichs  Goltes^  wie  esim  Herzen  d.  Men- 
schen  aufgericfUet  vii-d  (Basel,  1784)  i-^Theologia  My- 
tica  (Beme,  1736).  See  F.  IVechsel,  Samuel  Konig  u,  d, 
Pietismu*  in  Beme  {Bemer  Tascherdmeky  1862) ;  Schle- 
gel,  Kirchengeschichie  d.  18^  Jahrhunderts^  ii  (1 ),  867  sq. ; 
Schuler,  Thaten  vnd  Sitten  d,  Eidgenossenj  iii,  268  sq. ; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  HisL  18/A  and  \%tk  CenL  i,  179, 
188. 

Kdnigsdorfer,  Cdlestin  Bemhard,  a  German 
Roman  Otholic  monastic,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 1756,  at  the 
village  of  Flotzheim ;  was  educated  at  Augsburg  from 
1768  to  1776,  and  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1777, 
at  Donau worth.  He  was  ordained  priest  Dec  28, 1780, 
and  was  sent  to  the  university  at  Ingolstadt  to  oontinue 
his  theological  studies  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1790  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Salzburg  University;  in  1794  was  elected  abbot  of  his 
convent,  and  remained  its  head  until  1803,  when  the  con- 
vent was  suppressed.  He  died  March  16,  1840.  Kd- 
nigsdorfer wrote  Theologia  in  Compendium  redacta  (Ko- 
penh.  1787) — a  theological  compend  which  he  intended 
mainly  for  his  monastic  brethren  :—Gesch,  d,  Klosters  z, 
heiligin  Kreute  in  Domuwdrth  (1819-1829,  8  vols,  in  4 
parts).  He  also  published  several  sermons  (1800, 1812, 
1814).— A'oMo/L  Real'Encgklopadie,  vi,  328. 

Kdnigsdorfer,  Martin,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
a  popnUr  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Flotxheim  Oct.  20, 
1752;  studied  theology  at  Dillingen;  was  ordained  priest 
at  Augsburg  March  15, 1777,  and  was  successively  ap- 
pointed to  Monheim,  Heidcck,  Seiboldsdorf  near  Neu- 
burg,  and  Lutzungen  near  Hochstadt,  He  died  about 
1815.  Konigsdorfer  was  noted  as  a  preacher  for  his  rare 
ability  in  adapting  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  audi- 
ences; thus,  in  his  appointments  in  rtiral  districts,  he 
knew  how  to  interest  the  peasants  in  his  preaching,  and 
did  much  good  among  them.  He  published  Katkolische 
J/omilien  und  Erlddrungen  d,  heil,  Evangeiien  auf  aiie 
Sorm-  u,  Feiertage{AugBhaTgf  1800,  and  ollen) : — KaihoL 
Geheimmsse  u.Sitienret^  (1812-82,8  vols.  8vo) :— ^a- 
thoL  Christeidehren  (1806, 2  vols.)  i^Die  chrisdiche  Kin- 
derzucht  (six  sermons,  1814) : — J)as  ewige  Priesterikum 
d,  KafhoL  Kirche  (1882). -^oMo/L  Real-EncgkiopSdie, 
vi,329. 

Kdnigswarter,  Baron  Jonas,  a  celebrated  Jew- 
ish philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
about  1806,  and  removed  to  Vienna  about  1880,  when  a 
man  of  only  moderate  wealth.  There  his  means  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  he  died  Dec  24, 1871,  leaving  an 
only  son  heir  to  a  property  worth  fifteen  million  doUan. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Jews  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  over  whom  he  presided  as  chief,  and  took  par- 
ticular interest  in  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  Vi- 
enna. He  left  large  sums  to  benefit  each  of  these,  with- 
out any  regard  to  confession  or  creed. — New  York  Jew- 
ish Messenger^  Jan.  26, 1872. 

Konrad  of  Marburg,  a  German  Dominican  of  the 
18th  century,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  Rome*s  vota- 
ries, was  confessor  of  princess  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thurin- 
gia,  and  inquisitor  of  (xcrmany.  Of  his  personal  history 
but  little  is  known.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Konrad  who,  as  a  scholastic  of  Mentz,  enjoyed 
the  ftivor  of  Honorius  III  (q.  v.).    Konrad  of  Marboig 
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«to  a  parCicukr  favorite  of  pope  Gregory  IX,  by  whom 
he  was  intrusted  with  vaziuus  diadplinary  offices,  par- 
ticiilariy  with  the  punishment  of  heretics  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  His  conduct  towards  St.  Elizabeth 
(q.  V.)  was  perfectly  atrocious,  but  no  less  inhuman  was 
the  treatment  which  the  Patarenes  (q.  v.)  received  at 
his  hands.  He  was  finally  slain  in  1233  by,  or  at  the 
instigation  of,  some  German  nobles  whom  he  had  op- 
posed. See  Hausrath,  Konrad  von  Marburg  (1861); 
Uenke,  K.  v.  Marburg  (1861) ;  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklop. 
viii,  25 ;  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Ktrcken-Lexibmy  by 
Wetzer  mid  Welte,  ii,  806  sq.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Konrad  TTT,  emperor  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Hohenstaiden  d3masty,  eminent  among  the  Cru- 
aden,  was  the  son  <^  Frederick  of  Suabia,  and  was  bom 
in  1098.  He  was  elected  successor  to  Lothaire  by  the 
princes  of  Germany  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Feb.  21, 1136, 
to  prevent  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guelf 
party.  For  his  qaarrels  with  Henry  the  Proud,  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in 
Germany,  etc,  see  Gublfs  Amy  Ghibellimes.  Wheu 
SL  Bernard  of  Ckiirvaux  commenced  to  preach  a  new 
cmsade,  Konrad,  seized  with  the  general  infatuation,  set 
oat  for  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  [see  Cbu- 
SADBs]  in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  Bava- 
ria, who  proved  treacherous,  however,  returned  to  Ger- 
many before  Konrad,  and  with  his  nephew,  Henry  the 
Uon,  renewed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  former  at- 
tempt to  gain'possession  of  Bavaria.  Konrad  took  sides 
with  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italians  against  Koger 
of  Sicily,  but,  while  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  latter,  he  was  poisoned,  Feb.  15, 1152,  at  Bamberg. 
Konrad  was  largely  endowed  with  the  virtues  necessary 
for  a  great  monarch,  and,  though  himself  unlearned,  was 
a  warm  patron  of  science  and  letters.  His  marriage 
with  a  Greek  princess  was  symbolized  by  the  two-head- 
ed eagle  which  figured  on  the  arms  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  now  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  sover- 
eign of  Austria.    See  GERSiAinr. 

Konradin  of  Suabia,  the  last  descendant  of  the 
house  of  the  Hohenstanfen,  son  of  the  excommunicated 
Heniy  IV,  was  bom  in  1252.  He  deserves  our  notice 
for  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the  intriguing  pope  In- 
nocent IV,  and  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  pope's 
hands.  His  Italian  possessions  were  seized  by  Innocent 
lY  on  the  plea  that  the  son  of  a  prince  who  dies  excom- 
mtnieated  ha*  no  herediUury  rights^  an  example  which 
the  other  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hohenstanfen  rejoiced 
to  follow.  Konradin's  cause  was  befriended  by  his  uncle 
Manfred,  who  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove  the 
pope  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and,  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  nephew's  authority,  declared  himself  king  till  the 
young  prince  came  of  age.  The  pope's  inveterate  ha- 
tred of  the  Hohenstaufen  induced  him  thereupon  to 
offer  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
a  consummate  warrior  and  able  politician.  Charles  im- 
mediately invaded  Italy,  met  his  antagonist  in  the  plain 
of  Grandella,  where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in 
1266,  gave  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Bat  the  Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent 
deputies  to  Bavaria  to  invite  Konradin,  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights. 
Konradin  accordingly  made  his  appearance  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  10,000  men,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Neapol- 
itans in  large  numbers,  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French,  but  was  finally  defeated,  and,  along  with  his 
relative,  Frederick  of  Austria,  taken  prisoner  near  Tagl- 
iaoozzo,  Aug.  22,  1268.  The  two  unfortunate  princes 
were,  with  the  content  of  the  popny  executed  m  the  market- 
phee  ofNapie*  on  the  2XHh  of  October,  A  few  minutes 
before  his  execution,  Konradin,  on  the  scaffold,  took  off 
hit  glove,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  as  a 
gige  of  vengeance,  requesting  that  it  might  be  carried 
to  his  heir,  Peter  of  Aragon.  This  duty  was  under- 
taken by  the  chevalier  De  Waldburg,  who,  after  many 
hair-brttdth  escapes,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  prince's 
list  eommand.    See  Limocknt  IV ;  Siciuaji  Vkspers. 


Koolhaas,  Caspar,  often  named  with  Koomhert, 
in  Holland,  as  the  predecessor  of  Arminius,  was  bora  at 
Cologne  in  1536.  He  studied  at  DUsseldorf,  and  in  1566 
renounced  many  advantages  to  join  the  Reformation. 
He  afterwards  held  some  situations  as  pastor  in  the 
duchies  of  ZweibrUck  and  Nassau.  In  1574  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  then  opening,  as  a 
professor.  He  subsequently  resigned  the  professorship, 
and  died  a  private  teacher  at  Leyden  in  1615.  His 
opinions  had  been  the  cause  of  his  resignation:  he 
nudntained  nearly  the  same  views  professed  afterwards 
by  the  Arminians  on  the  extension  of  the  authority  of 
superiors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  reduction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  to  a  few  simple,  fundamental  points, 
and  the  correction  or  absolute  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  His  work  Dejure  Christiam  magis' 
tratus  circa  disciplinam  et  regimen  ecclesite  gave  great 
offence.  He  was  summoned  before  a  synod  held  at 
Middelburg  in  1581,  and  requested  to  recant  and  sign 
the  Belgian  Confession,  but  refused,  and  appealed  to  the 
States.  A  provincial  synod  of  Haarlem  excommunica- 
ted him  in  1582,  but  he  was  protected  by  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  Leyden,  who  reported  to  the  Dutch  States 
against  the  renewal  of  religious  persecution,  as  well  as 
against  the  acts  of  the  synods,  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  college  on  the  rights  of  the  author- 
ities. See  A.  Schweizer,  Gesch,  d,  ref.  Centraldogmen,  ii, 
40;  Benthem,  Holland  Kirchen-u,  Schulenstaat,  ii,  33; 
Ugtenbogaert  KerkeL  Hist,  p.  214^— Herzog,  tteat-Ency- 
ktopddiey  viii,  26. 

KoordistaxL    See  Kurdistan. 

Koomhert.    See  Cornarists. 

Kopacsy,  Joseph  vox,  a  Hungarian  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Wessprim 
in  1775,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  Presburg. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1798,  and  shortly  after  received 
an  appointment  as  professor  of  Church  history  and  ec- 
clesiastical law.  In  1806  he  became  preacher  at  Wess- 
prim, in  1822  he  was  made  bishop  of  Stohlweissenbarg, 
and  in  1824  bishop  of  Wessprim.  In  1889  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archbishopric  of  Grau,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  made  primate  of  Hungary.  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1847.  Bishop  Kopacsy  published  a  German  translation 
of  Henry's  Customs  and  Usages  of  Jews  and  Christians 
(1803).— /ToMoA  Real-Encgklop,  xi,  861. 

Koph.    See  Ape. 

Kopher.    See  Camphire. 

Kopiatai.    See  Copiata 

KopiBtenaki.  Zacharias,  a  Russian  theologian, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  as  ar- 
chimandrite of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony  at  Kief,  and 
died  there  April  18, 1626.  He  translated  into  Slavonic 
the  commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  and 
Paul's  epistles  (Kief,  1623  and  1624,  folio).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  sanctioned  by  apostolic 
authority ;  and  a  Nomacanon,  or  review  of  the  canons 
(Kief,  1624  and  1629 ;  Moscow,  1689 ;  Lembeig,  1646>— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxviii,  75. 

Kopitar,  Bartholomaus,  a  learned  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Repnje  in  1780,  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  assistant 
at  the  Imperial  Library,  was  promoted  to  the  head  libra- 
rianship  in  1843,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1844.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  Polish  Psalter  found  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Flarian,  with  a  German  and  Latin  translation  (Vi- 
enna, 1834),  etc^Kathol.  ReairEncyklop,  vi,  362. 

Kdpke,  Adam,  a  Gennan  fanatic,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  as  pastor  at  Walmo, 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Dippel  (q.  v.),  and,  with  Ha- 
genbach  {Church  Hist,  18/A  and  \Sth  Cent,,  transL  by  Dr. 
Hurst,  i,  168  sq.),  we  are  in  doubt  what  place  to  assign 
any  of  Dippel's  followers;  he  was  measurably  a  Mystic, 
yet  he  can  neither  be  definitely  classed  with  them  nor 
with  any  of  the  sects  known  as  Pietists  or  Ration|d- 
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ista,  fimatics  or  sooifen,  Mystics  or  lUuminists.  He 
wrote  Hittor,  Nackricht  v,  Caspar  Schwenkfeld  (Preiw- 
Uu,  1746,  8vo)  i—Wegwti»er  turn  gdtUichen  Ltbm,  etc 
(ibid,  1744, 8  vo)  .—Die  reinigmde  Kraft  de$  GotUt-hlute* 
Jeau  ChriiH  (ibid,  1744,  8vo).  See  Kraft,  TheoL  BiUi- 
othek,  i,  262 ;  Walch,  Comp,  hist.  eccL  recenliss,  p.  283  sq. ; 
Fubrmann,  Handwdrterb,  d.  Kirchengftch,  ii,  591. 

Soppe,  JoHANN  Benjamin,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dantzig  Aug.  19, 1750. 
He  studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  universities 
of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  and  became  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  college  of  Mittau  in  1774,  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Gottingen  in  1775.  He  subsequently  became  (in 
1777)  director  of  the  seminary  for  preachers,  superin- 
tendent and  president  of  the  consistoiy  at  Gotha  (in 
1784),  and  preacher  at  the  court  of  Hanover  (in  1788). 
He  died  Feb.  12, 1791.  He  wrote  De  Critica  VeteiHs  Tes- 
lamenti  caute  adhibenda  (Gottingen,  1769) :  —  Vindicia 
oraatlorum  a  damonum  aque  imperio  ac  sacerdotum 
fraudibus  (Gotting.  1774, 8vo)  :—/sraelitas  non  215  sed 
430  annos  in  jEgypto  commoratoa  ease  (Gottingen,  1777, 
4to ;  reprinted  in  Post  and  Ruperti's  SyUoge  Commenta' 
tiomtm  iheolof/icarum^  voL  iv) : — InUrpretatio  laaiay  viii, 
28  (Gott,  1780, 4to)  i—A  d  MaUhceum,  xii,  81,  De  Peccato 
in  Spiritum  Sanctum  (Gott,  1781,  8vo) :— Super  Evan- 
gelio  Marci  (Gott.  1782, 4to) : — Explicatio  Moists^  iii,  14 
(Gotting.  1783, 4to)  :^ Marcus  non  epitomator  Matihati 
(Gdtt.  1783, 4to)  i—Predigim  (Gott.  1792-8, 2  vols.8vo). 
He  also  edited  three  vols,  of  the  Novum  Testamentum 
Grace  perpetua  anmttatione  iUustratUMy  published  at 
Gottingen,  10  vols.  8vo,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
This  work,  which  he  began,  but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, bears  his  name,  as  the  plan,  which  is  excellent,  is 
his.  It  furnishes  '*  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  text, 
mostly  agreeing  with  Griesbach,  with  critical  and  philo- 
logical notes  on  the  same  page,  with  prolegomena  to 
each  book,  and  excursus  on  the  more  difficult  passages. 
Gn  this  plan  Koppe  gave  a  volume  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians,  and  anoth- 
er on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  closed  his  labors. 
Heinrichs,  in  continuation  of  the  original  design  of 
Koppe,  has  published  the  Acts,  and  all  the  remaining 
epistles  of  Paul,  except  those  to  the  Corinthians;  and 
Pott  has  published  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  that  of 
JamesL  Koppe  is  esteemed  a  safe  and  judicious  critic; 
Heinrichs  and  Pott  less  so.  Koppe*s  Riomans  has  been 
republished  by  Ammon,  the  well-known  ceologist,  with 
characteristic  notes  of  his  own"  (Grme).  See  Koppen- 
titsAtjUfh,  Koppe  (1791,  8vo);  Schlichtegroll,  A>crofo^. 
voLi;  Anncden  d,  Braunschw,  Luneburff,  Churlande^  vi, 
60-84;  Hoefer,  A'ottr.  ^iogr.  (?^r.  xxvili,  79;  Herzog, 
Beal-Encsfklop.  xm,27,    (J.H.W.) 

K6ppen,  Daniel  Joachim,  a  German  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lubeck  in  1736.  He  was  pastor  at  Zettemin 
for  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  June  7, 1807.  Koppen 
secured  for  himself,  by  eamest  literary  labors,  the  repu- 
tation of  great  scholarship,  and  his  works  are  all  valua- 
ble. He  wrote  Hauptzweck  des  Predigtamtes  (Leipzig, 
1778, 8vo)  .—Die  BiM,  ein  Werk  der  ffdttiichen  Weisheit 
(ibid,  1787-88,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  edition,  much  enlarged, 
1797-98):—  Wer  ist  Christ  (ibid,  1800,8vo).— Ddring,C?c- 
Ukrte  TheoL  Deutschiands,  ii,  155  sq. 

Kdppen,  Friedrioh,  a  German  theologian  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1775;  became  preach- 
er in  Bremen  in  1805;  professor  of  philosophy  in  1807, 
at  Landshut;  and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  at 
Erlangen.  He  died  Sept.  4, 1858.  Koppen  was  an  ar- 
dent follower  of  Jacobi  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  Ueber  die  Of- 
fenbarung  in  Betiehung  auf  Kantsche  u.  Fichtesche  Phi- 
losophie  (LUb.  1797 ;  2d  ed.  1802)  i—ScheUin^$  Uhre  ode? 
das  Ganze  der  Philosophic  des  absoluten  Nichfs  (Hamb. 
1805)  i-DarsteUung  dea  Wesens  d,  Philoaophie  (NuremK 
I8i0):—Philoaophie  des  Christenthums  (Leipz.  1813-15, 2 
vols. ;  2d  ed.  1825) ;  etc— Pierer,  Universal  Lexikony  ix, 
7U. 

Kor.    See  Cor. 


Ko'rah  (Heb.  Ko'rach^  fTip,  {or,  as  in  Psa.  czlvii, 
17 ;  Sept.  KopI,  also  X.  T.  in  Jude  11 ;  Josephus  K.o{j^c« 
A  fU.  iv,  2 ;  Vulg.  Core ;  Auth.Vere.  **  Kore"  in  the  patro- 
nymic, 1  Chron.  xxvi,  19,  and  ^  Core**  in  Jude  11),  the 
name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Esau  by  his  second  Canaanitish 
wife  Aholibamah  (Gen.  xxxvi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  35).  0.0. 
post  1964.  He  became  the  head  of  a  petty  Edomitisb 
tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi,  18).  In  ver.  16  his  name  appears  as 
a  son  of  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son ;  but  probably  by  a  confu- 
sion of  the  parentage,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron. 
i,  36)  this  name  is  omitted,  and  **Timna"  inserted  after 
the  next  name — ^probably  another  interpolation  for  Tim- 
nah.    See  Esau. 

2.  A  Levite,  son  of  Izhar,  the  brother  of  Amram,  the 
father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins 
to  Korah  (Exod.  vi,  21).  B.C.  probably  not  much  ante 
1619.  From  this  near  relationship  we  may,  with  toler- 
able certainty,  conjecture  that  the  source  of  the  discon- 
tent which  led  to  the  steps  afterwards  taken  by  this  un- 
happy man,  lay  in  hb  jealousy  that  the  high  honors  and 
privileges  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  he,  who  remained 
a  simple  Levite,  might,  apart  from  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, seem  to  have  had  as  good  a  claim,  should  have 
been  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  family  of  Aaron. 
When  to  this  was  aidded  the  civil  authority  of  Moses, 
the  whole  power  over  the  nation  would  seem  to  him  to 
have  been  engrossed  by  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Amram. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  organized  a 
conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  what  appeared 
to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this  arrangemenL  Da- 
than,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief  persons  who  joined  him, 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben ;  but  he  was  also  supported 
by  many  more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  the  num- 
ber of  250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  who 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  families  of  which 
they  were  the  heads.  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to 
be  chief  of  the  Kohathites  (Numb,  iii,  30)  may  have  fur- 
ther inflamed  his  jealousy.  Korah*s  position  as  leader 
in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the  result  of  his  persocal 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and  am- 
bitious man.  This  appears  from  his  address  to  Moees 
in  ver.  8,  and  especiaUy  from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19, 
where  both  his  daring  and  his  influence  over  the  con- 
gregation are  very  apparent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  one 
would  have  expected  the  Gershonites  ~  as  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Levites — to  have  supplied  a  leader  in  con- 
junction with  the  sons  of  Keuben,  rather  than  the  fam- 
ily of  Izhar,  who  was  Amram^s  younger  brother.  The 
private  object  of  Korah  was  apparently  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, but  hb  ostensible  object  was  the  general 
good  of  the  people:  and  it  b  perhaps  from  want  of  at- 
tention to  thb  dbtinction  that  the  transaction  has  not 
been  well  understood.  The  design  seems  to  have  been 
made  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  flrst-bom  of  Israel  had  been  deprived 
of  their  sacerdotal  birthright  in  favor  of  the  Levites, 
while  the  Levites  themselves  announced  that  the  priest- 
hood had  been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they  considered) 
on  hb  own  brother's  family,  in  preference  to  those  who 
had  equal  claims;  and  it  b  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Heubenites  may  have  considered  the  opportunity  a  fa- 
vorable one  for  the  recovery  of  their  birthright— the 
double  portion  and  civil  pre-eminence — which  had  been 
forfeited  by  them  and  given  to  Joseph.  (See  Kitto's 
Daily  Bible  lUustrat,  ad  loc)  These  are  the  explana- 
tions of  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  any  which 
have  been  offered.     (See  below.) 

The  leading  conspirators,  having  organized  their  plena, 
repaired  in  a  body  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  boldly  charged 
them  with  public  usurpation,  and  required  them  to  lay 
down  their  arrogated  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard 
thb  than  he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity 
of  so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  left  the  mat- 
ter in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  desired  them  to  come  on 
the  morrow,  provided  with  censers  for  incense,  that  thm 
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Lord  himaelff  by  some  manifest  token,  might  make 
known  his  will  in  this  great  matter.  As  this  order  was 
particularly  addressed  to  the  rebellions  Levites,  the  Reu- 
benites  left  the  place,  and  when  afterwards  called  back 
by  Moses,  returned  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  £gypt  un- 
der false  pretences,  *'to  kill  them  in  the  wilderness" 
(Xumb.  xvi,  1-17). 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared  be- 
fore the  tabernacle,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  people 
oat  of  the  general  body  of  the  tribes.  Then  the  Sheki- 
Bah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  abode  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  ad^'anced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
aftcred  fabric,  and  a  voice  therefrom  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  stand  apart,  lest  they  should  share  in  the 
dee^oction  which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.  On 
hearing  these  awful  words  the  brothers  fell  on  their 
faces,  and,  by  strong  intercession,  moved  the  Lord  to 
confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  and 
spare  their  unhappy  dupes.  The  latter  were  then  or- 
dered to  separate  themselves  from  their  leaders  and  from 
the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  terrible  menace 
involved  in  this  direction  had  its  weight,  and  the  com- 
mand was  obeyed;  and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to 
what  was  to  happen  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which 
he  acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed  over 
the  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  The  Reuben- 
ite  conspirators  were  in  their  tents,  and  perished  in 
them ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah  and  bis  250,  who 
were  offering  incense  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  were 
de^royed  by  a  fire  which  "  came  out  from  the  Lord  ;*' 
that  is,  most  probably,  in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud 
in  which  his  presence  dwelt  (Numb,  xvi,  18-35).  The 
censers  which  they  had  used  were  afterwards  made  into 
plates,  to  form  an  outer  covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus 
became  a  standing  monument  of  this  awful  transaction 
(Numb,  x^*i,  36-40).  The  rebellious  spirit  excited  by 
these  ambitious  men  vented  itself  afresh  on  the  next 
day  in  complaints  against  Moses  as  having  been  the 
cause  of  death  to  these  popular  leaders  I  a  degree  of  ob- 
duracy and  presumption  that/^ed  forth  the  divine  in- 
dignation so  severely  as  not  to  be  allayed  till  a  sudden 
plague  had  cut  off  thousands  of  the  factious  multitude, 
and  thr^ened  still  further  ravages  had  it  not  been  ap- 
peased tvy  Aaron*s  offering  of  incense  at  the  instance  of 
Moees  ^umb.  xvi,  41-50).  The  recurrence  of  a  similar 
jealou^  was  prevented  by  the  divine  choice  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Aaron,  attested  by  the  miraculous  vegetation  of 
his  rod  alone  out  of  all  the  tribes  (Numb.  xvii).  On,  al- 
though named  in  the  first  instance  along  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  (ver.  1),  does  not  further  appear  either  in 
the  rebellion  or  its  punishment.  It  is  hence  supposed 
that  he  repented  in  time ;  and  Abendana  and  other  Rab- 
binical writers  allege  that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him 
to  abandon  the  cause. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
that  the  entire  families  of  the  conspirators  perished  in 
the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubtless  all  who  were 
in  the  tents  perished;  but,  as  the  descendants  of  Korah 
afterwards  became  eminent  in  the  Levitical  service  [see 
Korahite],  it  is  clear  that  hb  sons  were  spared  (Exod. 
vi,  24).  They  were  probably  living  in  separate  tents, 
or  were  among  those  who  sundered  themselves  from  the 
conspirators  at  the  command  of  Moses.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Korah  were  children 
when  their  father  perished.  Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the 
ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  Reubenites. 
From  Numb,  xvi,  27  it  seems  clear  that  Korah  himself 
was  not  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  His 
tent  may  have  been  one  pitched  for  himself,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  orders  of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
rebels,  while  his  family  continued  to  reside  in  their 
proper  camp  nearer  the  tabernacle;  but  it  must  have 
been  separated  by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah's  family  resided 
among  the  Reubenites,  they  may  have  fled,  at  Moses's 


warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohathite  camp,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  children  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  did  (verse  27).  Korah  himself  was  doubtless 
with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers  nearer  the  tabem>i- 
cle  (ver.  19),  and  perished  with  them  by  the  "  fire  from 
Jehovah**  which  accompanied  the  earthquake.  It  is 
nowhere  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit"  (compare  Psa.  cvi,  17,  18),  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the  censer-bear- 
ers. That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly  implied  by  Numb. 
xvi,  16-19,  86,  40,  compared  with  xxvi,  9,  10. 

The  apostle  holds  up  Korah  as  a  warning  to  presump- 
tuous and  self-seeking  teachers,  and  couples  his  crime 
with  those  of  Cain  and  Balaam,  as  being  of  similar  enor- 
mity (Jude  11).  The  expression  there  used,  *^  gainsay- 
ing" (direXoyia,  confradiction\  alludes  to  his  speech  in 
Numb,  xvi,  3,  and  accompanying  rebellion.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Heb.  xii,  3 ;  Psa.  cvi,  32, 
and  of  the  verb,  John  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  xxii,  22;  Lev,  2 
(Sept.),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  quoted  Rom.  x,  21, 
the  A.  v.  has  the  same  expression  of  '*  gainsaying"  as  in 
Jude.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  following  Psa.  cvi,  16,  ^XS;?^ 
n^^i,  etc  (otherwise  rendered,  however,  by  the  SeptJ, 
waptopyirtai),  describes  Korah  and  his  companions 
as  envious  or  jealous  of  Moses,  where  the  English 
"maligned"  is  hardly  an  equivalent  for  i^V^uKrav 
(Eodus.  xlv,  18).  A  late  ingenuous  writer  (Prof.  Rei- 
chel,  of  Dublin,  iSermoR^,Ombr.  1855)  distinguishes  the 
crime  of  Korah  from  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (q.  v.) 
as  being  an  ecclesiastical  insubordination,  whereas  the 
latter  was  Apolitical  rebellion ;  he  also  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  position  of  Aaron  as  representing  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ— the  one  underived,  perpetual,  and 
untransferable  pontificate  **  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek,"  and  the  Levitical  order  represented  by  Korah  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  he  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion:  "The  crime  in  the  Christian 
Church  corresponding  to  that  which  Korah  and  his  fol- 
lowers committed  in  the  Jewish  Church  consists,  not^ 
as  is  often  stated,  in  the  people  taking  to  themselves  the 
functions  of  the  ministr}',  but  in  the  Christian  minis*^y 
impiously  usurping  the  functions  of  Christ  himself;  and, 
not  contented  with  their  Master's  having  separated  thern 
from  the  congregation  of  his  people  to  bring  them  near 
unto  himself,  to  do  the  service  of  his  house,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  minister  to  them,  tn  their 
*  seeking  the  priesthood  also*  This  is  the  gainsaying 
of  Korah,  which  the  authority  of  inspiration  declares 
should  be  repeated  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  which  is  significantly  coupled  by  the 
apostle  Jude  with  the  way  of  Cain,  and  with  the  run- 
ning greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward."  In 
short,  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  as  were  a/- 
re4tdy  invested  with  an  ofiicial  rank  in  the  Levitical 
cultus  to  supplant  those  occupying  the  higher  offices  in 
the  same  economy,  and  even  to  derogate  the  supreme 
and  exclusive  control  of  its  dispensation ;  and  all  this 
for  the  sake  merely  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  promotion.  It  is  therefore  at  once  apparent  how 
little  this  narrative  supports  the  arrogant  claims  of  any 
class  of  so-called  priests  in  the  modern  Church,  and  that 
it  altogether  fails  to  warrant  their  exclusion  and  con- 
demnation of  others  who  have  as  clear  a  divine  call  as 
themselves  to  the  same  order  of  functions,  especially 
when  the  latter  move  in  a  different  community,  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  most  unselfish  motives,  and  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  most  imperative  demands  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Korah  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in  Numb,  xxvi,  9-11 ; 
xxvii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  \n,  22, 37 ;  ix,  19.  See  Jounu  Sac. 
Lit,  App.  1852,  p.  195;  Forster,  Israel  in  the  WHdemess 
(Lond.  1865).  On  the  Korachidae,  see  Carpzov.  Intro- 
duct,  ii,  105;  Van  Iperen,  De  JUiis  Korachi  psalmor, 
quorund,  auctorib,^  in  the  BibL  Hagan,  II,i,  99  sq. ;  comp. 
Eichhom,  Bibl,  d,  biU,  Lit,  i,  911  sq.;  Bauer,  Hdr,  My- 
iholog.  i,  802 ;  KrJddr,  d.  Mund,  d,  A .  Test,  i,  219  sq.  On 
the  Arabic  legends,  see  Fleischer,  Hist,  anteislam.  p.  d2L 
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3.  The  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the 
family  of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  43). 
^C  considerably  post  1612. 

, '  Ko'rahite  (Hebrew  Korchi\  "^TTll?,  Exod.  vi,  24 ; 
Numb,  xxvi,  68;  1  Chron.  ix,  81 ;  xxvi,  19;  plur.  A'or- 
ch%m\  D'^ni j5, 1  Chron.  ix,  19 ;  xii,  6 ;  xxvi,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
XX,  19;  Septuag.  Kopiri^Ct  1  Chron.  ix,  31;  Koptrai,  1 
Chron.  ix,  19 ;  xii,  6 ;  elsewhere  paraphrases  vioi,  Sfjfiog, 
or  yivkvHc  Kopi ;  Auth.  Yen.  *'  Korahites,**  1  Chron.  ix, 
19;  "Korahite,"  1  Chron.  ix,  31;  "  Korathites,"  Numb, 
xxvi,  58;  **  Kore,"  1  Chron.  xxvi,  19;  elsewhere  "Kor- 
hites"),  the  patronymic  designation  of  that  portion  of 
the  Kohathites  who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and 
are  frequently  styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons 
of  Korah  (q.  v.).  Comp.  Asaph.  It  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  from  Exod.  vi,  24,  that  Korah  had  three  sons 
— ^Assir,  flikanah,  and  Abiasaph— as  Winer,  RosenmUl- 
kr,  etc,  also  understand  it;  but  as  we  learn  from  1 
Chron.  vi,  22,  23, 37,  that  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph 
were  respectively  the  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Korah,  it  seems  obvious  that  Exod.  vi,  24  gives 
OS  the  chief  houses  sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  his  ac- 
tual sons,  and  therefore  that  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph  were 
not  the  sons,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah.  See  Sam- 
uel. The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  are  the  following : 

1.  They  were  an  important  branch  of  the  8mger$  in 
the  Kohathite  division,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korah- 
ite (1  Chron.  vi,  33),  and  the  Korahites  being  among 
those  who,  in  Jehosbaphat's  reign,  "  stood  up  to  praise 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high'*  (2 
Chron.  xx,  19).  See  Hrman.  Hence  we  find  eleven 
psalms  (or  twelve,  if  Psa.  xliii  is  included  under  the 
same  title  as  Psa.  xlii)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the  sons 
of  Korah,  viz.  Psa.  xlii,  xliv-xlix,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv,  Ixxxvii, 
IxxxviiL  Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  collection,  from  their  high  lyric  tone. 
Origen  says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old  interpreters  that 
all  the  psalms  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  are  full  of  pleasant  and  cheerful  subjects,  and  free 
from  anything  sad  or  harsh  {HomiL  on  1  Kings,  L  e.  1 
Sam,)f  and  on  Matt,  xviii,  20  he  ascribes  the  authorship 
of  these  psalms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Korah,"  who, "  be- 
cause they  agreed  together,  had  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them"  {HomiL  xiv).  St.  Augustine  has  a  still 
more  fanciful  conceit,  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
repeat  in  almost  every  homily  on  the  eleven  psalms  in- 
scribed to  the  sons  of  Kore.  Adverting  to  the  interpre- 
Ution  of  Korah,  CalviHes^  he  finds  in  it  a  great  mystery. 
Under  this  term  is  set  forth  Christ,  who  is  entitled  Cid- 
vus  because  he  was  crucified  on  Calvary,  and  was  mock- 
ed by  the  by-standers,  as  Elisha  had  been  by  the  chil- 
dren who  cried  after  him  "Ca/w,  calve  T  and  who, 
when  they  said  **  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,*'  had  prefigured 
the  crucifixion.  The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the 
children  of  Christ  the  bridegroom  {HonUL  on  Psalma), 
Of  modems,  RosenmUller  thinks  that  the  sons  of  Korah, 
especially  Heman,  were  the  authors  of  these  psalms, 
which,  he  says,  rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe 
more  vehement  feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
quotes  Hensler  and  Eichhom  as  agreeing.  De  Wette 
also  considers  the  sons  of  Korah  as  the  authors  of  them 
{EmL  p.  335-339),  and  so  does  Just.  Olshausen  on  the 
Psalms  (^Exeg,  Hcmdb.  EinL  p.  22).  As,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  several  of  these  psalms,  e.  g.  of  xlii,  Ixxxiv, 
etc,  is  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  David, 
it  has  seemed  to  other  interpreters  much  simpler  to  ex- 
plain the  title  **for  the  sons  of  Korah'*  to  mean  that 
they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the  Temple  ser\'ices. 
If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  of  a 
more  sublime  and  lyric  character  than  that  of  the  sons 
of  Merari  or  Gershon,  and  Heman  had  more  fire  in  his 
execution  than  Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural that  David  should  have  given  his  more  poetic  and 
elevated  strains  to  Heman  and  his  choir,  and  the  sim- 
pler and  quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.    A  serious 


objection,  however,  to  this  view  is  that  the  some  txtlei ' 
contain  another  phrase  dedicating  the  psalms  in  ques- 
tion ^  to  the  chief  musician,**  so  that  the  following  ex- 
pression must  be  rendered  by  (^  "  auctoris**)  the  Korah- 
ites. See  Psalms.  J.  van  Iperen  (ap.  RosenmUller)  as- 
signs these  psalms  to  the  times  of  Jehoshaphat;  others 
to  those  of  the  Maccabees;  Ewald  attributes  the  42d 
Psahn  to  Jeremiah.  The  purpose  of  many  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the 
Scriptures  as  low  as  possible. 

2.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  *'  por- 
ters,** i.  e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  oflSce  of  con- 
siderable dignity.  In  1  Chron.  ix,  17-19,  we  learn  that 
Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasaph,  was  chief 
of  the  doorkeepers,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were 
over  the  works  of  the  service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of 
the  tabernacle  (compare  2  Kings  xxv,  18)  apparently 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.     See  alao 

1  Chron.  ix,  22-29 ;  Jer.  xxxv,  4 ;  and  Ezra  ii,  42.  But 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi  we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the 
Korahites  dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their 
chief  was  then  Shelemiah  or  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of 
(Abi)asaph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  fell  by  lot, 
being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Shallum  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17,  and 
perhaps  Meshullam,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12;  Neh.  xii,  25, 
where,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  a  name  may  desig- 
nate, not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or  family.     In 

2  Chron.  xxi,  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah  the  Levite,  the 
doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who  was  over  the  free-will 
offerings  of  God  to  distribute  the  oblations  of  the  Lord 
and  the  most  holy  things,  was  probably  a  Korahite,  as 
we  find  the  name  Kore  in  the  family  of  Korah  in  I 
Chron.  ix,  19.  In  1  Chron.  ix,  31  we  find  that  Matti- 
thiah,  the  firstrbom  of  Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the 
set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made  in  the  pans. 
See  Levitb. 

KoraidhiteB  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
unfortunate  Jewish  tribe  of  Koraidha,  of  Northern  Ara- 
bia, which  Mohammed  extirpated  upon  their  refusal  to 
accept  him  as  God*s  "  pnJphet.**  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  of  Karaidha,  see  Grfttz, 
G'e»cA.dJMde»,v,  125-127;  mimaxi,  Hitt.  of  the  Jnts,  in, 
99  sq. ;  Muir,  fJ/e  of  Mohammed,  iii,  135  sq. ;  Sa]e*s  Ko- 
i-an,  p.  845,  note  A.    See  Mohammed. 

Kordn,  often  Anglicized  (when,  as  properly,  it  has 
the  article  prefixed)  At-Coran^  but  more  precisely  Qu- 
rdn.  The  emphasis  \a  not  on  the  first  s\'llable,  as  many 
persons  place  it.  The  word  is  from  the  Aiiabic  root 
karaa,  and  means  literally  the  reading— thai  which 
ought  to  be  read ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Chaldee 
Keri  (q.  v.).  The  book  is  also  called  Furqan,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  divide  or  distinguish ;  Sale  says  to  de- 
note a  section  or  portion  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  Moham- 
medans say  because  it  distinguishes  between  good  and 
evil  It  is  furthermore  spoken  of  as  A  I'Afoshqfj^  The 
Volume,'*  and  At-Kiidb,  "The  Book,**  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  and  A  l-Dhikr,  *'  The  Admonition."  The  Kor&n 
is  the  Mohammedan  Book  of  Faith,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
Bible. 

Divisions, — It  consists  of  one  volume,  which  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fourteen  larger  sections  or  portions 
called  Surds,  which  signifies  a  regular  series.  These 
suras  or  sections  are  not  numbered  in  the  original,  but 
bear  each  its  own  title,  which  is  generally  some  key- 
word in  the  chapter,  or  the  first  word  therein.  In  cases 
where  it  is  taken  from  near  the  close  of  the  chaptec,  it 
is  probable  that  that  portion  was  originally  uttered  first. 
Some  suppose  these  titles  to  have  been  matter  of  revela- 
tion, as  also  the  initial  Bism-Ulah, "  In  the  name  of 
God,**  etc,  which  is  likewise  placed  as  a  prefatory  phrase 
in  all  Moslem  books,  but  in  the  Koran  stands  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter  or  sura.  There  are  twenty-nine  chap- 
ters which  begin  with  certain  letters,  and  these  the  Mo- 
hammedans believe  to  conceal  profound  mysteries,  that 
have  not  been  communicated  to  any  but  the  prophet ; 
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Dotwithstandlng  which,  various  expUnationi  of  them 
have  been  proffered.  For  these  curious  but  unimpor- 
tant theories,  see  Sale,  p.  43.  The  chapters  or  suras  do 
not  DOW  stand  in  the  oidcr  in  which  they  were  original- 
ly ottered.  As  the  Mohammedan  theoiy  concerning  the 
reconciliation  of  inconsistencies  in  the  Koran  is  that  the 
later  revelation  abrogates  any  former  one  with  which 
it  conflicts,  and  as  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  passages  of  the  Koran  are  admitted  thus  to  have 
been  cancelled,  their  chronological  order  frequently  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  real 
order  in  point  of  time,  and,  therefore,  authority,  as  now 
determined,  after  inmiense  painstaking,  b  the  following : 
Suras  numbered  103, 100, 99, 91, 106, 1, 101, 95, 102, 104, 
82, 92, 105, 89, 90, 98, 94, 108,  were  delivered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  Bet  down  in  the  first  stage  of 
Mohammed's  prophetic  career.  Suras  numbered  96, 1 12, 
74,  111, belong  to  the  second  period  of  his  career,  and 
extend  to  his  fortieth  year.  Those  numbered  87, 97, 88, 
80, 81, 84, 86, 110, 85, 88, 78, 77, 76, 76, 70, 109, 107, 55, 56, 
belong  to  the  third  period.  Numbers  67, 53, 32, 89, 73, 
79, 54, 34, 31, 69, 68, 41, 71, 52, 50, 45, 44, 87, 30, 26, 15, 51, 
cover  the  time  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  of  Mo- 
hammed's mission.  Numbers  46,  72, 35, 86, 19,  18,  27, 
42, 40, 38,  2  >,  20, 48, 12, 1 1, 10, 14,  6, 64, 28, 28, 22, 21, 17, 
16, 13, 29,  7,  to  the  fifth  stage.  The  date  of  numbers 
1 18, 1 14  is  not  known.  Numbers  2, 47, 57, 8, 58, 66, 98, 
62, 59, 24, 63, 48, 61, 4, 8, 5, 88, 60, 66, 49, 9,  are  those  de- 
livered at  Medina.  Most  of  the  others  were  delivered 
at  Mecca,  though  some  were  delivered  partly  at  Medina 
and  partly  at  Mecca.  The  Koran  is  further  subdivided 
by  the  equivalent  of  our  verses,  called  Ayatj  which 
means  signg  or  wonders,  as  the  secrets  of  God's  attri- 
butes, works,  judgments,  etc  It  is  again  arranged  in 
nxty  equal  portions  called  Heizb,  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts  (or  into  thirty  portions  twice 
the  length  of  the  former,  and  subdivided  into  four  parts), 
for  the  use  of  the  readers  in  the  royal  temples  or  in  the 
adjoining  chapels  where  the  emperors  and  great  men 
are  interred.  Thirty  of  these  readers  belong  to  each 
chapel,  and  each  reads  his  section  every  day,  so  that  the 
whole  Koran  is  read  through  once  a  day  (Sale,  p.  42). 

Contaitff.— The  matter  of  the  Koran  is  exceedingly 
incoherent  and  sententious,  the  book  evidently  being 
without  any  logical  order  of  thought  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  its  parts.  This  agrees  with  the  desultory  and  in- 
ddeotal  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  following  table  of  the  suras  (condensed  from 
Sale)  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  miscellaneous 
lange  of  topics.  Many  of  the  headings,  however,  are,  as 
above  explained,  simply  catch-titles,  taken  from  some 
prominent  word  or  expression.  Most  of  the  contents 
vtprtcepdpe  merely;  some  are  a  travesty  of  Bible  his- 
tory; others  recount  in  a  vague  and  fragmentary  way 
bcidents  in  the  prophet's  personal  or  public  career;  and 
t  few  are  somewhat  speculative.  Generally  these  ele- 
ments are  indiscriminately  mixed  in  the  same  piece. 

^   TlUtl.lh.OrigU«I.^J^|Cij»-  TIU.I«U..Orig!wa,^^ 
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67.  Iron 99 

68.  She   who  Disputed 

[The  ComplaitUl..    29 

69.  TbeSmigration  [The 
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60.  She  who  is  iriedlThe 

Pro((f] 18 

61.  Battle  Array 14 

69.  The  Auserably  IFri- 

dam 11 

68.  The  Hypocrites  [/m- 

pUnui\  11 

64.  Mutual  Deceit  iKtiav- 
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6Sw  Divorce 12 

66.  Prohibition 12 
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73.  The  [Important]  News  40 

79.  Those  who  tear  forth 

Manner  of  PreMervation, — ^Mohamroed*s  professed  rev- 
elations were  made  at  intervals  extending  over  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  when  the  canon  was  dosed.  Wo- 
have  no  certain  infonnation  about  the  manner  of  their 
preservation  during  the  prophet*s  life.  Many  persons 
wrote  them  on  palm-leaves  and  various  other  substances- 
which  were  conveniently  at  hand.  A  writer  in  the  Cal^ 
cutta  Review  (xix,  8)  says :  "•  In  the  latter  part  of  his  ca- 
reer the  prophet  had  many  Arabic  amanuenses ;  some  of 
them  occasional,  as  Ali  and  Othman,  others  official,  aa 
Zeid  ibn-Thftbit  (who  also  learned  Hebrew  expressly  in 
order  to  conduct  Mohammed's  business  at  MecUna).  In 
W&ckidy*s  collection  of  dispatches  the  writers  are  men- 
tioned, and  they  amount  to  fourteen.  Some  say  there- 
were  four-and-twenty  of  his  followers  whom  he  used, 
more  or  less  as  scribes,  others  as  many  as  forty-two 
(Weil's  Mohammed,  p.  850).  In  his  early  life  at  Mecca 
he  could  not  have  had  these  facilities,  but  even  then 
his  wife,  Khadija  (who  could  read  the  sacred  Scriptures), 
might  have  recorded  his  revelations)  or  Waraca,  Ali,  or 
Abu-Bekr.  At  Medina,  Obey  ibn-Kab  is  mentioned  as 
one  who  used  to  record  the  inspired  recitations  of  Mo- 
hammed (Wackidy,  p.  277^).  Abdallah  ibn-Sad,  anoth- 
er, was  excepted  from  the  Meccan  amnesty  because  ho 
had  falsified  the  revelation  Rotated  to  him  by  the  proph- 
et (Weil's  Mohammed).  It  is  also  evident  that  the  rev- 
elations were  recorded,  because  they  are  frequently  call- 
ed throughout  the  Koran  itself  Kitab^  *  the  writing,'  L  e. 
Scriptures."  Besides  this,  however,  there  were  many 
persons  who  recited  these  sayings  daily,  considering 
their  repetition  to  be  a  duty,  and  persons  generally  re- 
peated some  parts  of  them.  It  was  said  that  some  could 
repeat  literally  every  word  of  the  Koran.  The  recital 
of  a  portion  of  it  was  essential  in  every  celebration  of  ^ 
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paUic  woTBhip,  and  ita  private  perusal  was  urged  as  a 
duty  and  considered  a  privilege.  No  order  was,  how- 
ever, observed  in  their  perusal,  in  public  the  imam  or 
preacher  selecting  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

Collected  by  ZeuL — Many  of  the  best  memorizers  of 
the  Koran  were  shun  in  battle  at  Yemana,  whereupon 
Omar  advised  caliph  Abu-Bekr,  "  as  the  battle  might 
again  wax  hot  among  the  repeaters  of  the  Koran,**  that 
he  should  appoint  Zeid  to  collect  from  all  sources  the 
matter  of  the  Koran.  This  Zeid  did  from  date-leaves, 
tablets  of  white  stones,  breasts  of  men,  fragments  of 
parchment  and  paper,  and  pieces  of  leather,  and  the 
shoulder  and  rib  bones  of  camels  and  goats.  Sale  sup- 
poses that  Zeid  did  not  compile,  but  merely  reduced  to 
order  the  various  suras.  This,  however,  was  but  im- 
perfectly done.  Zeid*s  copy  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Hafza,  the  daughter  of  c3mar. 

Recension  in  OthnuuCt  Time. — A  variety  of  exprea- 
aion  either  originally  prevailed,  or  soon  crept  into  cop- 
ies made  from  Zeid^s  edition.  The  Koran  was  "one,** 
but  if  there  were  several  varying  texts  where  would  be 
its  unity  ?  There  were  marked  differences  between  the 
83rrian  and  Iranian  readings.  The  caliph  Othman  or- 
dered Zeid  and  three  of  the  Koreish  (q.  v.)  to  reproduce 
an  authorized  version  from  the  copy  of  Hafza,  and  this 
was  subsequently  sent  into  all  the  principal  cities,  all  pre- 
vious copies  being  directed  to  be  burned.  This  recen- 
sion being  objected  to  in  modem  times  on  the  ground 
that  the  Koran  is  incorruptible  and  eternal,  and  pre- 
served from  all  error  and  variety  of  readings  by  the  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  God,  the  Mohammedans  now 
say  that  it  was  originally  revealed  in  seven  different 
dialects  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  that  the  men  in  ques- 
tion only  selected  from  these.  The  variations  in  the 
copies  of  Othman*s  edition  are  marvellously  few.  There 
is  probably  no  other  work  which  has  remained  twelve 
ceuturies  with  so  pure  a  text. 

A  uthaUidly,— It  would  appear  difficult,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  taken  since  Othman's  day,  to  prove  that 
the  Koran  has  been  entirely  uncorrupted.  The  Shiite 
Mussulmans  say  that  Othman  struck  out  ten  sections, 
or  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole;  and  the  Dahisi6n^ 
translated  by  Shea  and  Iroyer  (ii,  368),  contains  one  of 
the  sections  said  to  have  been  struck  out.  Again,  while 
the  Koran  was  in  the  care  of  Hafza,  one  of  Mohammed^s 
wives,  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  tam- 
pered with.  The  balance  of  evidence,  however,  is  prob- 
ably against  the  views  of  the  Shiite  sect.  At  the  time 
of  the  recension  there  were  multitudes  who  had  tran- 
scripts, and  who  remembered  accurately  what  they  had 
heaixt  There  was  bitter  political  enmity  to  Othman, 
headed  by  Ali,  who  would  gladly  have  seized  on  any 
such  flaw  or  failure.  Abu-Bekr  was  a  sincere  follower 
.of  Mohammed,  and  all  the  people  seem  to  hav.  been  ear- 
nest in  their  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  divine  message. 
The  compilation  was  made  within  two  years  of  the 
prophet*s  death,  while  yet  there  were  official  reciters 
and  tutors  of  the  Koran  in  every  quarter.  The  very 
firagmentar}'  and  patchwork  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  bears  marks  of  honesty ;  yet  passages 
revealed  at  various  periods  may,  after  all,  not  be  all  in- 
cluded. The  very  call  for  the  recension  of  Othman's  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  as  evidence  of  acknowledged 
« corruption. 

The  Koran  as  a  Revelation, — ^The  Mohammedan  the- 
ory is  that  the  Koran  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  and  was 
first  written  in  heaven  on  a  table  of  vast  size,  called 
**  the  Preserved  Table ;"  that  a  copy  of  this  volume  was 
made  on  paper,  and  brought  by  Gabriel  down  to  the 
lowest  heaven  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  which 
copy  the  work  was  at  various  times  communicated  to 
the  prophet.  The  whole  was  shown  to  Mohammed 
once  a  year,  andthe  last  year  of  his  life  he  saw  it  twice. 

The  evidence  reHed  on  to  prove  its  inspiration,  so  far 
as  found  within  the  Koran  itself,  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  Mohanraied  was  foretold  by  Jesus  in  these 
words:  ^Oh  children  of  Israel,  I  bring  glad  tidings  of 


an  apostle  who  shall  come  after  me,  whose  name  shall 
be  Ahmad**  (sura  6).  Ahmad  is  from  the  same  root, 
and  has  almost  the  same  meaning  as  Mohammed.  A 
passage  of  the  New  Test.  (John  xvi,  7),  in  which  Christ 
promises  to  send  the  Comforter,  is  wrested  for  the  same 
ser^dce,  as  also  are  Psa.  i,  2,  and  Deut  xxxiii,  2. 

2.  Some  suppose  that  the  Koran  contains  accounts  of 
miracles  worked  by  Mohammed.  The  24th  sura  con- 
tains what  some  Mohammedans  interpret  as  an  account 
of  Mohammed's  splitting  the  moon.  The  Mohammedan 
critics  are  not  agreed  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
prophet  there  speaks  in  the  futnre  or  past  tense.  Wheth- 
er be  does  not  merely  affirm  that  the  moon  shall  be  split 
before  the  day  of  Judgment  admits  of  question.  Mo- 
hammed elsewhere  in  the  Koran  distinctly  and  repeat- 
edly denies  that  he  could  or  would  work  miracles  (sura 
18-17,  etc).  The  night  journey  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem  (sura  17),  and  the  conversion  of  the 
jinns  or  genii  who  heard  him  reading  the  Koran  {mm 
4C,  72),  are  also  referred  to  as  miracles  by  the  Moham- 
medans, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  language  in  the  Koran 
was  intended  to  assert  what  it  has  since  been  made  to 
support.  Various  passages  are  referred  to  by  Moham- 
medans to  show  that  their  prophet  foretold  future  events 
— as  the  account  in  the  30th  sura  about  the  Greeks  be- 
ing overcome ;  but  the  commentators  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  reference  (sura  24,  27-48). 

3.  But  the  prwiictions  in  the  Koran  were  never  re- 
ferred to  as  evidence  of  Mohammed's  inspiration.  The 
real  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran  appealed 
to  throughout  by  Mohammedans  is  the  book  itself.  The 
author  of  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it  as  a  literary  mira- 
cle :  it  is  "  uncreated*'  and  "  eternal**  (Sale,  p.  46) ;  it 
could  not  have  been  composed  by  any  but  God  (Sale,  p. 
169) ;  Mohammed  challenges  men  and  genii  to  produce 
a  chapter  like  it  (Sale,  p.  169-235) ;  no  revelation  could 
be  more  self-evident  (Sale,  p.  136) ;  it  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  know  (Sale,  p.  221,  273) ;  it  was  so  won- 
derful that  it  was  traduced  by  its  enemies  as  a  piece  of 
sorcery  (Sale,  p.  166),  as  a  poetical  composition  (Sale,  p. 
864) ;  it  was  not  liable  to  corruption  (Sale,  p.  175),  and 
should  not  be  touched  by  the  ceremoniallv  unclean  (Sale, 
p.  437). 

The  Style  of  the  Koran.— It  is  difficult  to  make  a  pre- 
cise j  udgroent  of  its  merits.  It  was  written  in  a  dialect 
of  Arabic  which  may  now  almost  be  called  a  dead  lan- 
guage. It  is  composed  in  a  kind  of  balanced  prose, 
with  frequent  rhyming  terminations;  a  sort  of  compo- 
sition once  greatly  admired  by  the  Syrian  Christians, 
but  in  Europe  neither  the  poetic  cadence  nor  the  jingling 
sound  is  deemed  suitable  to  prose  composition.  Some 
learned  Mussulmans  have  not  considered  it  remarkably 
beautiful  (Pocock's  Specimen  Hist.  A  rabum^  ed.  White, 
p.  224;  Maracci,  Prodromusy  iii,  76;  Lee's  Martyr's 
Tracts,  p.  124, 135).  Gibbon  is  probably  too  severe  in 
his  judgment  if  his  remarks  have  reference  to  its  man- 
ner and  not  to  its  matter,  when  he  calls  it  an  **  incdhe- 
rent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation, 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  sometimes  is 
lost  in  the  clouds"  {Decl.  and  Fall  Roman  Empire,  i,  p. 
365,  Milman*s  edition).  Some  affirm  that  Hamzah  ben- 
Ahmed  wrote  a  book  against  the  Koran  with  at  least 
equal  elegance ;  and  Maslema  another,  which  sturpassed 
it,  and  occasioned  a  defection  of  a  great  number  of  Mus- 
sulmans. There  is  perhaps  little  reason  to  differ  from 
the  representations  of  Mr.  Sale  when  he  sajrs, "  The  Ko- 
ran is  usually  allowed  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  el- 
egance and  purity  of  language  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ko- 
reish, the  most  noble  and  polite  of  all  the  Arabians,  but 
with  some  mixture,  though  very  rarely,  of  other  dia- 
lects. It  is  confessedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and,  as  the  more  orthodox  believe,  and  are 
taught  by  the  book  itself,  inimitable  by  any  human  pen 
(though  some  sectaries  have  been  of  another  opinion), 
and  therefore  insisted  on  as  a  permanent  miracle,  grat- 
er than  that  of  raising  the  dead,  and  alone  sufficient  to 
convince  the  world  of  its  divine  original**  {Koran,p.4B), 
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Relation  to  the  Bible, — ^The  Konm  maintains  that  rev- 
elation is  ffradutily  and  that  God  has  given  written  rev- 
elations to  many  prophets  from  time  to  time,  none  of 
which  are  extant  except  the  Pentateuch  of  Moees,  the 
Faalms  of  David,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus ;  that  God 
reviveis  and  republishes  or  reproduces  from  time  to  time 
his  revelations  through  his  prophets,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  three  revelations-— Jewish, 
Christian,  and  that  of  the  Mussulman— are  equally  in- 
spired and  divine.  The  preceding  Scriptures  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  kUegt  revehition, 
and  are  liable  to  have  their  ordinances  modified  in  con- 
formity therewith.  A  distinction  is  thus  made  between 
beHe/  in  and  obligation  to  obey  these  precepts.  The 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  variously  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Word  of  God,**  "  Book  of  God,^  Taur^,  etc ; 
they  are  described  as  "  revelations  made  by  God  in  ages 
preceding  the  Koran.'*  Exhortations  are  given  ''to 
judge**  in  accordance  therewith.  Mohammed  himself 
was  tent  "  to  attest  the  former  Scriptures,**  etc  (Com- 
fiare  passages  in  the  following  suras:  2,  8, 4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  n,  12, 13,  16,  17, 19, 20,  21,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29,  82,  34, 
85,  37, 39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 45, 46,  47,  48,  53,  54, 61,  62, 66, 
74,  80,  87,  98.) 

There  are  various  correspondences  with  these  Scrip- 
tures, as  in  the  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  narratives  of  Noah  and  the  deluge,  of  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Lot,  Isaac,  Moses,  Joseph,  Zacharias,  John  the 
Baptist,  etc  The  contradictions  are,  however,  innumer- 
able: e.  g.  one  of  Noah*s  sons  was  drowned  in  the  Del- 
uge (sura  11);  the  wife  of  Pharaoh  saved  Moses  (sura 
28);  the  wind  was  subject  to  Solomon  (sura  21);  Solo- 
mon was  driven  from  his  kingdom ;  devils  built  for  Sol- 
omon, other  devils  dived  for  him  (ibid.) ;  thousands  of 
dead  Israelites  were  raised  to  life  (sura  8);  Ezra  and 
his  ass  died  for  a  hundred  years,  and  were  then  raised 
to  life  (sura  2) ;  the  grossest  being  that  Jesus  was  not 
crud/edy  and  is  not  the  Son  of  God  (sura  4). 

Sources  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Elements,— The  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  elements  in  the  Koran  are  readily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Jews  from  all  parts  of  Arabia  were  in 
yearly  attendance  at  the  great  fairs  of  OcAtz,  Mujanna, 
Dzul,  Majaz,  etc,  and  great  mercantile  journeys  were 
made  from  Mecca  to  Syria,  Yemen,  and  Abyssinia  at 
least  once  a  year.  Christianity  was  established  in  these 
quarters.  Some  Arabs  even  reached  much  further. 
Othman  ibn-Huweirith,  a  citizen  of  Mecca,  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  subsequently  returned  a  baptized 
Christian.  Arabs  frequented  the  Christian  courts  of 
Hira  and  Ghass&n,  which  adjoined  Arabia  on  the  north. 
Mohammed  himself  had  been  twice  to  Medina.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  his  followers  found  refuge  in  the 
Chrisrian  court  of  Abyssinia,  both  before  and  after  the 
Hegira.  Embassies  were  sent  by  Mohammed  to  the 
Roman  and  Persian  courts,  to  Abyssinian  and  other 
Christian  chiefs.  ''Mohammed  had  connection  with 
Jews  and  Christians  of  every  quarter  of  the  civi]ize<l 
world**  ^Muir*s  Testimony,^,  1 18, 1 19).  There  are, more- 
over, many  prominent  individual  cases  :  Zeid  was  of 
Syria,  among  whom  Christianity  prevailed.  He  was 
captured  and  sold  into  sUvery,  and  was  presented  to 
Khadija  shortly  after  her  marriage  to  Mohammed,  who 
loved  him,  and  adopted  him  as  his  own  son.  He  learned 
Hebrew.  Waraca,  a  cousin  of  Khadija,  was  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  acquainted  with  the  religious  tenets  and 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  copied  or 
translated  some  portion  of  the  Gospel  in  Arabic  or  He- 
brew, and  was  of  the  family  of  Mohammed.  The  slaves 
generally  of  Mecca  knew  something  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism  (Muir*8  Mohammed). 

Mohammedans,  however,  do  not  admit  that  our  pres- 
ent Scriptures  are  trustworthy,  but  believe  them  to  have 
been  interpolated  and  otherwise  corrupted.  They  quote 
a  great  number  of  passages  of  the  Koran  to  establish 
tins.  Mr.  Muir  {testimony,  p.  119  sq.)  nevertheless 
tbows  that  there  is  no  charge  in  the  Koran  against  the 
Christians  on  thb  account,  and  that  even  those  against 


the  Jews  are  of  "  hiding,  concealing**  the  whole,  and  not 
of  corrupting. 

Doctrines  and  Morals, — ^The  contents  of  the  Koran 
as  the  basis  of  Mohammedanism  will  be  considered  un- 
der that  head,  while  for  questions  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  authorship  and  chronology  we  must  refer  to 
Mohammed.  Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that  "  the 
chief  doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  changeable 
ceremonies.  When  mankind  turned  from  it  at  different 
times,  Grod  sent  prophets  to  lead  them  back  to  truth ; 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  distin- 
guished. Both  punbhments  for  the  sinner  and  rewards 
for  the  pious  are  depicted  with  great  diffusencss,  and 
exemplified  chiefly  by  stories  taken  from  the  Bible,  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and 
directions,  admonitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more 
particularly  to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation 
to  God*s  will,  legends,  principally  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs,  and,  almost  without  exception,  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  writings  (known  to  Mohammed  by  oral  commu- 
nication only,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their 
often  odd  confusion),  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which 
throughout  bears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence** (Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v.). 

Outward  Reverence, — The  Mohammedans  regard  the 
Koran  with  great  esteem,  never  holding  it  below  the 
girdle  nor  touching  it  without  purification.  It  is  con- 
sulted on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  entire  civil  code  and  procedure  of  all  Mohammedan 
countries.  Sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  their  ban- 
ners :  they  are  written  on  tissue  paper,  and  are  suspend- 
ed in  gold  and  silver  lockets  from  their  necks.  The  ma- 
terials of  its  binding  are  often  costly,  being  emblazoned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Mohammedans  much 
dislike  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  "  infidels,'*  as 
they  call  all  but  Islamites.  The  bazaars  or  streets  in 
which  it  is  sold  in  Constantinople  have  become  almost 
as  sacred  as  mosques,  and  the  dealers  in  the  Koran  have 
come  to  be  as  much  reverenced  as  the  preacher.  Ke- 
mal  Bey  has  recently  had  photographed  a  famous  copy 
of  the  Koran,  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  (in 
1094  of  the  Hegira)  by  Hafiz  Osman,  from*  the  MSS.  of 
Al-Kari,  a  celebrated  doctor  (Friend  of  India,  Nov.  2, 
1871 ;  also  A  thenaum).  Multitudes  of  Mussulmans  know 
the  entire  Koran  by  heart ;  these  are  called  Hafiz,  and 
are  much  venerated  in  consequence. 

Translations,  Commentaries,  Editions,  etc.  —  Various 
versions  of  the  Koran  have  been  made  Mohammedans 
do  not  object  to  this  (Sale,  p.  50).  Of  French  transla- 
tions we  have  those  of  Du  Royer,  Savary  (with  notes, 
1788),  Garcia  de  Tassy  (1829),  and  Kassi  Mirski  (1840). 
In  Latin  there  is  an  early  one  (A.D.  1143)  by  Betenen- 
sis,  an  Englishman  (Basle,  1543),  and  an  Italian  one  from 
it — both  condemned  by  Sale.  The  Latin  translation  of 
Maracci  (1698)  b  much  quoted  by  authors.  In  German 
we  have  those  of  Megerlin  (1772),Wahl  (1828), and  UU- 
mann  (1840).  In  English  there  is  Kodweirs  (1862),  and 
the  excellent  one  with  notes  by  George  Sale  (first  edit. 
1734;  last,  Lond.  1861) ;  also  Lane*s  Selections  from  the 
Koran  (Lond.  1843,  rimo).  Besides  these  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustani, 
and  other  translations,  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  vari- 
ous Eastern  Moslems. 

Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  FlUgel  (Leipz.1842),  and  the  N{ijilm  al-Fi^rkan  (Cal- 
cutta, 1811). 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often  that 
the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would  fill  volumes. 
Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  is  reported  to  have 
once  contained  no  less  than  20,000  commentaries.  The 
most  renowned  are  those  of  Samachshari  (died  539  He- 
gira), Beidhavi  (died  685  or  716  Hegira),  Mahalli  (died 
870  Hegira),  and  Sovuti  (died  91 1  Hegira).  The  Amer- 
ican Oriental  Society  has  in  its  library  at  New  Haven  a 
superior  copy  of  the  Persian  Commentary  on  the  Koran, 
by  Kamal  ed-Din  Husain  (2  vols,  in  one,  folio).    For  a 
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full  list  of  these  and  the  Oriental  translations  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Koran,  see  TrUbner's  pamphlet,  A  Cataiogue 
of  ArabiCy  Pernan^  and  Turkish  Books  printed  m  the 
East  (Egypt,  Tunis,  Oudh,  Bombay,  etc.).  See  Arabic 
Lanouaob. 

The  principal  editions  are  those  of  Hinkelmann  (Ham- 
burg, 1694),  Maracci  (Padua,  1698),  FlUgel  (Leipzig,  8d 
ed.  1838,  a  splendid  one),  besides  many  editions  (of  small 
critical  value)  printed  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Teheran, 
Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  Serampore,  and  the  many  newly- 
erected  Indian  presses. 

Literature^— In  addition  to  the  above,  special  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  W.  Muir,  The  Testimony  borne  by 
the  Koran  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  (Alla- 
habad, India,  1860) ;  Prof.  Gerock,  Christoiogie  des  Koran 
(Hamburg,  1839) ;  Muir,  Life  of  Mahomet  (Lond.  1860), 
voL  iv  (the  first  volume  being  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  the  sources  available  for  such  a  bi- 
ography) ;  a  valuable  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review yVoL 
xix;  the  Journal  Asiatique,  July,  1838,  p.  41  sq.;  De 
Tassy,  Doctrines  et  devoirs  de  la  Religion  Musulmane 
tiris  du  Coran ;  White  {Bampton  Lectures)^  Comparison 
of  Mohamniedamsm  (uul  Christianity ;  Neal,  Islamism,  its 
Rise  and  Progress  (2  vols.  12mo— valueless) ;  Letters  to 
Indian  Youth,  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  of  Bombay ;  Life 
and  Religion  ofMohammedy  in  accordance  with  the  Shiite 
Traditions  of  the  Ilezat  al-Kulud  (translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  Boston,  1850) ;  Noldeke 
(Theodor),  Gesch,  d.  Quoran  (Gotting.  1860) ;  Weil,  f/is- 
torische  EinkiL  in  den  Koran  (Bielf.  1844);  Weil,  Afo- 
hammed  der  Prophet  sein  Leben  u,  s,  Lehre  (Stuttg.  1843, 
8vo);  Sprenger,  i>^en  ti.  Lehre  von  Muhammed  (Berlin, 
1861) ;  Kremer,  Alfred  von,  Gesch,  d,  herrschenden  Ideen 
des  Islams  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Perceval  (Caussin  de),  Essai  sur 
rhistoire  des  A  rabes^  avant  r/slamismey  pendant  Fipoque 
de  Mahomet,  et  jusqu'a  la  reduction  de  toutes  les  tribus 
sous  la  hi  Mussulmane  (Paris,  1847-8, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
especially  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed, 
and  Subjects  subsidiary  thereto,  by  Seyd  Ahmed  Khan 
Bahader  (London,  1870) ;  A  mer,  Presb.  Rev,  Oct  1862,  p. 
754;  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept.  1, 1865.  On  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  Koran,  see  the  Studien  u.  Krit.  1838-1847; 
Kitto,  Journal  Sacred  Liter,  xxviii,  479  *,  Lond,  Quart, 
Review,  Oct.  1869,  p.  160  sq.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Ko'rathite  (Numb,  xxvi,  58).    See  Korahite. 

KordeB,  Bbreknb,  a  German  writer  on  exegetical 
theology,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  Oct.  27, 1762.  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Jena,  in  1793 
he  became  librarian  of  the  university  at  Kiel,  and  died 
there  Feb.  5, 1823.  His  exegetical  works  are,  Observa- 
tionum  in  Jonas  Oracula  Spedmina  (Jena,  1788):— ^?ttM 
ex  versions  Septuaginta  interpretum  (Jena,  1788). — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxviii,  84^ 

Ko'rd  (Hebrew  Kore%  «^ip,  but  V^'yp  in  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  1,  ti  partridge,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20;  Sept.  Kope, 
but  Kutpri  V.  r.  Kopii  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  14),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  men.     See  also  Korah. 

1.  A  Levite  and  Temple-warden  of  the  Korahites,  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  and  father  of  Meshelcmiah  or  Shele- 
miah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1).  RC.  1014.  He  was  probably 
identical  with  the  son  of  Ebiasaph  and  father  of  Shal- 
lum,  Levites  of  the  family  of  Korah,  engaged  in  the 
same  service  (I  Chron.  ix,  19). 

2.  Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levitical  porter  of  the  east  gate, 
appointed  by  Hezekiah  to  take  charge  of  the  Temple 
offerings  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  14).     RC.  726. 

3.  By  erroneous  translation  in  the  A.y.  at  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  19  for  Korahite  (q.  v.). 

Koreish  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  aboriginal  tribe 
of  Arabia,  from  whose  ranks  came  Mohammed,  the  foun- 
der of  Islam.  The  influence  which  the  Koreish  must 
have  exerted  in  the  early  days  of  Mohammed  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  they  exercised  the  guardianship 
over  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  When  Mohammed  claimed  for 
himself  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  inveighed  against 
the  primeval  superstition  of  the  Koreish  (or  Meccans, 


as  they  are  sometimes  called,  after  their  principal  place 
of  residence,  the  city  of  Mecca),  he  was  denounced  by 
all  the  Koreish  tribe.  Many  of  his  people  were  still 
devoted  to  Sabaism  (q.  v.),  a  somewhat  r^ed  worship 
of  the  planetary  bodies  (in  all  probability  the  belief  of 
the  Koreish  in  the  century  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  Mohammedan  creed ;  compare  Sprenger,  Life  of 
Mtthammed,  i,  170 ;  Milman*s  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  v,  92  sq. ;  Milman,  Latin  Christi- 
unify,  ii,  127 ;  and  the  article  Arabia,  voL  i,  p.  342,  in 
this  Cyclopaedia),  while  many  others,  although  disbe- 
lieving the  general  idolatry  of  their  countrymen,  and 
not  yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christi- 
anity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted,  were 
looking  for  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  **  religion 
of  Abraham."  Indeed,  the  greater  the  number  of  Mo- 
hammed's converts,  the  greater  the  opposition  of  hia 
tribe;  for  had  not  the  new  religionists  dsjed  to  question 
the  sacredness  of  the  holy  temple,  and  call  their  ancient 
gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools?  With  all  the  an- 
imosity of  an  estabUshed  priesthood  trembling  for  their 
dignity,  their  power,  and  their  wealth,  the  Koreish  re- 
sisted the  inroads  of  the  new  prophet,  and  though  there 
were  of  their  number  those  who  had  actually  longed  for 
the  propagation  of  a  monotheistic  faith,  they  now  spum- 
ed its  establishment,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  superiority 
to  the  family  of  Hashem,  only  a  side  branch  of  the  pow- 
erful tribe.  Many  of  the  converts  suffered  all  manner 
of  annoyance;  not  a  few  were  subjected  also  to  punish- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  contest,  Mohammed  felt 
constrained  to  advise  his  followers  to  seek  refuge  in 
Abyssinia.  He  himself  had  hitherto  escaped  only  by 
the  heroic  conduct  of  his  adopted  father,  Abu  f  alib, 
who,  though  not  a  believer  in  the  new  religion,  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  afford  protection  to  Mohammed  and 
all  his  kindred.  But  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Ishimitish 
doctrines  made  the  Koreish  violent,  and  they  now  de- 
manded that  Mohammed  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands.  Upon  Abu  Talib's  refusal  to  comply  with  their 
demands  a  feud  resulted,  and  all  the  Hashemites  were 
excommunicated.  The  Prophet  himself,  however,  they 
sought  to  remove  by  secret  assassination ;  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head — 100  camels  and  1000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver—and he  escaped  their  vengeance  only  by  the  self- 
possession  with  which  one  of  his  converts,  Nueim,  met 
the  would-be  assassin  Omar.  "  Ere  thou  doest  the  deed,** 
said  Nueim,  '^  look  to  thine  own  near  kindred."  Omar 
rushed  infatuated  to  the  house  of  his  sister  Fatima  t* 
punish  her  apostasy,  but  there  the  Koran  was  present- 
ed to  him ;  he  read  a  few  sentences,  and  was  changed 
into  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  Yet  did  not  the  Korcish- 
ites  abate  their  hostihty;  and  it  is  said  that  for  three 
long  years  Muhammed  was  under  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  the  interdict,  and  constantly  obliged  even  to 
change  his  bed  in  order  to  elude  the  midnight  assassin 
(comp.  Sale's  Koran,  ch.  xxxvi ;  D'Herbelot,  BibliotK 
Orientale,  p.  445).  A  fugitive  from  his  native  city,  and 
despairing  of  making  Mecca,  the  metropolis  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  the  centre  of  his  new  spiritual  empire,  he 
turned  to  the  friendly  city  of  Medina,  whither  more 
than  a  hundred  of  his  faithful  flock  had  preceded  him. 
Here  he  found  a  kind  reception,  and  succeeded  in  win- 
ning for  his  cause  and  creed  six  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed citizens.  From  this  flight,  or  rather  from  the  first 
month  of  the  next  Arabic  year,  the  Mohammedan  Rra 
{ffegira,  q.  v.)  is  dated.     See  Mohammed. 

Once  successfully  established  at  Medina,  Moham- 
med's first  object  was  to  secure  his  native  stronghold, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  declared  himself  at  war  with  the 
Meccans,  and  opened  the  contest  even  during  the  sacred 
month  of  the  Rajab.  The  fair  option  of  friendship, 
submission,  or  battle  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of 
Mohammed.  If  they  should  profess  the  creed  of  Islain, 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spirit^ 
ual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  to  march  un- 
der the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they 
had  embraced.    In  his  very  first  battle  he  routed  tlve 
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Kofoshitos,  and,  notwithstanding  a  serere  Vms  and  a 
penonal  wound  in  the  battle  near  Ohod,  his  power  had 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  He- 
giis  he  determined  upon  and  proclaimed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Although  the  Meccans  did  not  suiTer  him  to 
carry  oat  this  project,  he  secured  their  recognition  as  a 
belligerent  and  equal  power  with  themselves  by  a  formal 
tretty  of  peace,  into  which  they  mutually  entered.  In 
the  year  following  he  was  allowed  to  spend  a  three-days' 
pilgrimage  undisturbed  at  Mecca.  The  unfortunate 
tttitode  of  the  Koreishites  towards  Mohammed  during 
bis  wars  with  the  Christians  emboldened  him  to  seek 
immediate  revenge  for  their  treachery,  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  10,000  men  he  marched  against  Mec- 
ca, before  its  inhabitants  had  time  to  prepare  for  the 
attick,  without  difficulty  became  master  of  the  pUce, 
and  readily  secured  acknowledgment  as  chief  and  proph- 
et Among  the  first  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  Koreish.  ^  What  mercy  can  you  ex- 
pect from  the  man  whom  jrou  have  wronged?**  "  We 
con6de  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman."  ^  And  you 
shall  not  confide  in  vain;  begone!  Yon  are  safe,  you 
are  free."  With  the  conquest  of  Mecca  the  victory  of 
the  new  religion  was  secured  in  all  Arabia,  and  for  the 
history  succeeding  this  event  we  must  refer  to  Moham- 
med and  Mohammedanism.  For  the  detail  of  the  three 
Koreishite  wars,  see  references  in  Milman^s  Gibbon,  ii, 
133.    See  also  Mecca  ;  Medina.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Kor'hite  (Exod.  vi,  24;  xxvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  6; 
2  Chxon.  XX,  19).    See  Korau. 

Konncsai  Kniga,  the  Russian  **  corpus  Juris  ca- 
nooici,**  or  amomceU  law^  is  supposed  to  have  become 
the  possession  of  the  Russians  in  the  days  of  Vladimir 
the  Great.  The  oldest  Codex  of  the  Kormezcti  Kniga 
dates  from  1280,  and  was  fotmd  in  the  cathedral  at  Nov- 
gorod; its  style  of  language  has  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  translated  by  a  southern  Russian. 
The  Greek  original  has  never  yet  been  found.  The  Co- 
dex wss  first  printed  Nov.  7,  1650,  at  Moscow;  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  it  was  printed  by  the  Ras-Kol- 
niki  (q.  v.),  a  Russian  sect  at  Warsaw,  in  1786.  Since 
that  date  several  editions  have  been  published. 

The  Codex,  in  its  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  law,  is 
divided  into  seventy  chapters,  of  which  forty-one,  mak- 
ing part  i,  contain  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  canonical  letters;  the  remaining  chapters, 
making  part  ii,  contain  the  laws  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, and  different  treatises  on  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
work  also  contains  historical  contributions  on  the  Greek 
and  Roasian  Church,  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  a  notice 
of  the  name  and  edition  of  the  work,  the  edict  and  gift 
of  Conatantine  to  Sylvester  (q.  v.)t  and  a  polemical  trea- 
tise against  the  Latins.  See  Schlosser,  Morgenl,  ortho- 
doace  Kircke  Russlandt  (Heidelb.  1845) ;  Strahl,  Beitrage 
u  nuiiscken  Kirekengesch,  (Halle,  1827),  p.  14;  Asch- 
bach, iCircA«ii-Z,e3rtcon, iii, 918.  Comp.  Photius;  Rus- 
sian Chubch.     (J.H.W.) 

Komer,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Weimar  Nov.  16, 1726,  entered  Leipzig  Uni- 
veraity  in  1748,  and  in  1749  became  catechet  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church  m  that  city.  In  1752  he  was  made  sub- 
dean  at  Thomas  Church,  in  1756  at  St.  NichoUs  Church, 
and  in  1775  became  archdeacon.  Some  time  alter  this 
be  waa  appointed  regular  professor  of  theology  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  churches  of  Leipzig.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 4, 1785.  Kdmer  wrote  considerably,  but  his  contri- 
bution! to  Church  History  are  of  especial  value.  His 
TOost  important  works  are,  Epitome  wrUrovtrnarum  the- 
ologkarum  (Lipsiae,  1769, 8vo) :—  Vom  Colibat  der  Geist- 
luAm  fibidem,  1784, 8vo)  >-Erasmi  sententia  de  sgrnboh 

opostoiico  ear  Ryfino  dtfen$a  (ibid,  1749,  4to) During, 

f^^dirte  TktoL  DeuUckUmd$,  ii,  157  sq. 

Kommann,  Rupkbt,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
boflcn  St  bgolstadt  in  1759 ;  entered  the  cloister  of  Prif- 
png  ja  1776;  took  the  vow  in  1777,  and  was  made  priest 
ua  1780.   In  order  further  to  prosecute  his  theological 


studies  he  went  to  the  University  of  Salzburg,  holding 
at  the  same  time  the  chaplaincy  at  Nonnenberg.  in 
1790  he  was  made  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  Prifling.  He 
retired  from  this  monastery  after  its  secularization,  and 
died  Sept  23, 1817.  Among  his  many  writings  we  have 
Die  Sibylte  der  Zeitj  aus  der  V'orzeity  oder  poUtigche  Crund' 
aatze  durch  die  Getehichte  hewdhrt^  nebtt  etner  Abhand- 
litngub,diepoiitische  Divination  (Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1810, 
2  vols.  8vo)  :—SibjfUe  der  Religion  avs  der  H  >&-  und  Meth- 
tchen-getckichie^  nebet  einer  A  bhandlmg  uber  die  goidenen 
Zeitcdter  (Munich,  1813, 8vo)  i^Nachtrdge  tu  den  beiden 
SibgUen  (with  a  biography  of  the  author,  Regensburg, 
1818, 8vo).— Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vol.  vi, 
s.  V. 

Komthal,  Society  O^  a  German  religions  com- 
munity, which  bears  its  name  from  the  place  where  it 
originated,  Komthal,  in  WUrtemberg.  Rationalistic  in- 
fluences in  the  WUrtemberg  Church  had  occasioned 
changes  in  the  liturgy  (1809)  obnoxious  to  many  who 
adhered  more  strictly  to  the  old  Lutheranism.  The 
millenarian  influence  of  Jung  Stilling  and  Michael  Hahn 
incited  among  this  class  an  inclination  to  migrate,  espe- 
cially to  RuMia,  where,  near  Tiflis,  in  1816-17,  several 
Wtlrtemberg  settlements  were  formed,  while  many  hun- 
dred families  were  making  ready  to  follow.  The  king 
sought  means  to  restrain  this  movement,  and  in  1819 
accepted  the  suggestions  of  Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Hoflinann, 
burgomaster  of  Leouburg.  The  latter,  m  consequence 
of  deep  religious  impressions  received  in  his  youth,  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Pietists,  and  now  proposed  to  re- 
tain for  the  state  a  valuable  class  of  citizens  by  securing 
for  them  the  establishment  of  a  community  similar  to 
that  authorized  at  Rdnigsberg  under  king  Frederick, 
simply  independent  in  its  religions  matters  of  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory.  The  motive  was  Pictistic,  and  not 
schismatic.  Hoffmann*s  scheme  sought  to  realize  the 
spirit  of  the  apostolic  age;  required  as  condition  of  mem- 
bership ^a  regenerate  state  of  heart,  manifested  in  a 
true  life  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin  ;** 
and  demanded  careful  education  of  chil<ken  both  men- 
tal and  industrial,  as  well  as  charitable  and  missionary 
work.  The  community,  as  established,  arose  from  the 
combination  of  three  distinct  elements,  viz.,  the  Old- 
Church  Pietism  represented  by  Hoffmann,  the  Moravian 
ideas  appearing  in  the  constitution  and  Church  service, 
and  the  partially  millenarian  views  of  Hahn  to  which 
the  majority  adhered. 

Michael  Hahn,  known  among  the  people  as  *'  Michel,** 
vras  at  this  time  sixty-two  years  old.  His  spirit  was 
that  of  Jacob  Bohme.  Converted  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  passed  at  that  period,  and  subsequently,  through  an 
experience  of  religiotw  ecstasy.  Persecuted  by  his  fam- 
ily and  neighbors,  he  lived  ascetically,  was  much  in 
prayer,  addressed  religious  assemblies,  and  soon  won 
thousands  of  adherents,  who  sought  him  in  Sindlingen, 
where  he  settled  in  1794.  His  writings  were  dissemi- 
nated in  manuscript,  and  in  1817  his  followers  numbered 
18,000.  Hahn*s  teaching,  with  its  acknowledged  de- 
fects, brought  a  spirit  of  practical  activity  to  the  aid  of 
a  too  subjective  Pietism,  llie  Komthal  society  was 
founded  Jan.  12, 1819,  and  Hahn  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent, but  he  died  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  See 
Hahn,  Mich  AEU 

The  Constitution  of  the  community  seeks  to  realize 
rather  the  union  of  the  religious  and  civil  orders  than 
their  separation.  Tmly  patriarchal  under  the  presi- 
dency of"  Father"  Hoffmann,  who  died  in  1846,  it  is  real- 
ly based  on  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Chris- 
tians. Not  the  clergy,  but  the  community,  is  the  final 
authority.  The  latter  ("die  Guterkaufsgesellschaft") 
is  the  original  possessor  of  the  land,  from  whose  author- 
ity it  cannot  be  alienated.  The  lordship  of  Komthal, 
1000  acres,  all  its  buildings,  gardens,  vineyards,  woods, 
was  purchased  for  118,000  gulden,  and  given  out  by  lot 
to  each  member.  Money  can  be  borrowed  only  from 
the  common  chest,  and  no  debts  can  be  contracted  by 
memben  outside  the  community.    A  common  council 
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and  council  of  elden  is  periodically  elected.  The  preo- 
ident,  pastor,  and  schoolmaster  are  chosen  by  the  com* 
munity,  with  recognition  of  the  govemroent  and  Church. 
The  pastor  shares  the  functions  of  the  Sunday  8er\4ce 
with  the  president,  councilmen,  and  schoolmaster,  each 
of  whom  has  authority  to  conduct  a  week-day  service. 
The  community  admits  its  members  by  vote,  and  the 
children  of  the  members  are  received  only  upon  their 
own  recognition.  The  criminal  administration  b  undi  r 
the  general  state  authority,  the  property  census  and  taK 
assessment  being  controlled  by  the  president. 

The  usual  Church  festivals  are  observed.  Baptism  is 
a  public  and  solemn  ceremony,  the  import  of  which  the 
people  are  not  allowed  to  forget.  The  Lord's  Supper  is 
administered  once  a  month  on  Saturday  evening,  pre- 
ceded by  a  week  of  preparatory  meetings. 

The  Christian  activity  of  the  community  is  displayed 
in  connection  with  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  in 
education.  It  has  few  of  its  own  members  in  the  foreign 
mission  field,  though  many  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
were  educated  at  its  schools.  It  is  a  supporter  especially 
of  the  Basle  Mission  House,  and  its  yearly  missionary  fes- 
tival is  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  The  destitute  of 
the  neighborhood  are  systematically  visited,  and  its  in- 
stitution for  abandoned  children  is  chief  among  those  of 
its  class  at  WUrtemberg.  In  its  separate  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  two  sexes  about  10,000  persons  from 
various  lands  have  received  their  training. 

Komthal  has  in  all  a  population  of  about  1300.  It 
has  ever  exerted  a  salutary  influence  for  the  prevention 
of  schism  in  the  WUrtemberg  Church,  has  furnished  for 
the  sentiment  of  Pietism  a  corrective  model  of  practical 
life,  and  has  in  general  shown  a  successful  example  of 
religious  and  moral  principle  directly  applied  to  social 
laws.  Here  are  uniformly  neat  dwellings,  clean  streets, 
a  well-clad  people;  intemperance  and  brawls  are  un- 
known ;  not  a  beggar  is  seen  except  such  as  may  come 
in  from  abroad ;  there  has  been  no  case  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  foundation  of  the  community,  but  two  illegiti- 
mate births,  and  not  a  case  of  civil  or  criminal  process 
of  law  has  been  required,  while  remarkable  fidelity  to 
the  government  in  times  of  trial  has  characterized  its 
people. — KapflT,  Die  Wurtenibergigchfn  Briidergemeinden 
Korntkal  u.  WUhelmsdorf  (Komth.  1839) ;  Barth,  Ufber 
die  Piedsten  (Tubing.  1819) ;  Zeitichr,/,  hist,  theoL  1841 ; 
Haag,  Studien  d  Wiirttemb,  Geistl.  ix,  1  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop,  voL  xix,  s.  v.     (E.  B.  O.) 

Kortholt,  Christian  (I).    See  Cortholt. 

Kortholt,  Chrifltian  (2),  an  eminent  Danish  Prot- 
estant theologian,  and  a  nephew  of  Christian  Kortholt 
(1),  was  bom  at  Kiel  in  1709.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  visited  Hol- 
land and  England.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  College  of  Leipzig,  and  adjunct 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
A  few  years  after  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  finally  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent. He  died  Sept.  21, 1751.  Besides  a  number  of 
articles  published  in  the  A  eta  Eruditorum  Lipsimsium, 
and  a  collection  of  sermons  in  German,  he  wrote  De  sao 
rorum  Christianorum  in  Cimbria  primordiis  (Kiel,  1728, 
4to) : — CommentaHo  historico-ecclesiastica  de  ecdesiis  sub- 
urbicariisy  qua  in  diocasin  quam  episcopus  Romanus  (state 
conciiii  Nicteni  habuity  inquiritur  (Leipz.  1732, 4to) : — De 
Societate  A  rUiquaria  Londinensi  ad  Knc^>pittm  (Lpz.  1735, 
4to) :— i>e  Matth,  Tindalio  (Lpz.  1784, 4to) :— /)«  Enihu- 
siasmo  Mohammedia  (Getting.  1745, 8vo) : — De  Simone 
Petro  prime  ApostoL  et  ultimo  (Getting.  1748,8vo);  etc 
He  published  also  Ijcibnitii  epistola  ad  diversos  (Leipzig, 
1733-42, 4  vols.).  See  Joach.  Lindemann,  Christ,  Kor- 
tholti  Oratiojunebris  (in  Sacer  decadum  sfptenarius  me- 
moruim  thetdogorum  nostra  cBlaie,  etc.,Lpzg.  1705, 8vo); 
Nic^ron,  MemoireSy  voL  xxxi  ■,  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen, 
xxvii,  93 ;  Pierer,  Unio,  Lexihm,  ix,  734.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kos.    See  Owu  i 

Kosa.    See  Korkish. 


Koaegarten,  Bernhard  Chriatian,  a  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  May 
7,  1722;  entered  Rostock  University  in  1739^  went  to 
Halle  in  1745,  and  became  adjunct  professor  in  1750. 
He  died  Jime  17, 1803.  Kosegarten  made  for  himself 
quite  a  name  by  his  Versuch  das  Kirchlicke  Dogma  vom 
Stande  der  Emiedrigung  Christi  einer  PrUJung  zu  wUer^ 
xcerfen  (New  Brandenburg,  1748, 4to).— Ddring,  Geiekrte 
TheoL  Deutschlandsy  ii,  174. 

Kosegarten,  Hana  Gottfried  Ludwig,  a  Ger- 
man Orientalist  and  historian,  was  bora  at  Altenkircheu, 
Isle  of  RUgen,  Sept.  10, 1792;  studied  theobgy  and  phi- 
lology at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  in  1811 
went  to  Paris  to  continue  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  became  adjunct  professor  at  Greifswald  in 
1815,  and  in  1817  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Jena,  and  of  the  same  chair  at  Greifswald  in  1824.  He 
died  in  1860.  Kosegarten  wrote  De  Mohammede  Ebn 
Batuta  efusque  ifineribus  (Jena,  1818),  and  published 
editions  of  Amm  ben-Kelthum's  Moallaka  (Jena,  1820) : 
— LSbri  Corona  legiSfidest  Commentarii  in  Pentateuchum 
Karaitici  ab  Aharone  ben-Elihu  conscripti  aliquot  par' 
ticuUe  (Jena,  1824);  etc.  See  ViexettUnwerMalLeacihoHj 
ix,  738. 

Kosegarten,  Ludwig  Theobald,  a  German  di- 
vine and  poet,  was  bom  at  GrevismUhlen,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, Feb.  1, 1758:  became  rector  at  Wolgast  in  1785; 
pastor  at  Altenkirchen  in  1792,  and  in  1808  professor  of 
history  at  the  university  in  Greifswald;  later  also  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  pastor  at  St.  James's  Church  io 
that  place,  and  died  Oct.  26, 1818.  He  was  at  one  time 
honored  with  the  rectorate  of  the  university.  His  writ^ 
ings  t)elong  to  the  domain  of  belles-lettres.  See  Kober- 
stein,  Geschichie  d.  deutschen  NcUionallilteraturf  iii,  2623 
sq. 

Kossoffi  Stlvestre,  a  Russian  divine,  who  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  metro- 
politan of  Ki^f  in  1647,  and  died  April  13, 1657.  Kos- 
soff  wrote  a  work  on  the  Seven  Sacraments  (KouHmsk, 
1653, 4to),  which  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Moscow  in 
1690  declared  heredcaL 

Koster,  Johann  Friedrich  Btirchardt,  a  Geiw 
man  theologian,  was  bom  at  Loccum  in  1791.  He  be- 
came professor  of  theology  in  Kiel  in  1839,  and  died 
about  1850.  His  works  are,  Mtletemata  critica  et  exegefi^ 
ca  in  Zachariam  Prophetam,  cap.  9-14  (Getting.  1818) : 
— />CM  Christenthum  (Kiel,  1825)  :—Lehrb,  der  Pastoral 
Wissenschaft  (ibid,  1827) :— translations  of  the  Psalnos 
(1837)  and  the  Prophets  (Leipzig,  1838). 

Kdster,  Martin  Gottfried,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Guntersblum  Nov.  11,1734;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Jena,  which  he  entered  in 
1752,  and  in  1755  became  pastor  at  Wallersheim.  In 
1761  he  was  called  to  Weilburg  as  pastor  and  prorector 
of  the  gymiuisium  in  that  place.  In  1773  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Giessen,  and  died  there  Dec.  6, 1802. 
Kdster  was  decidedly  orthodox  in  belief,  and  labored 
both  by  his  tongue  and  his  pen  to  stay  the  incoming 
tide  of  Rationalism.  His  most  important  work  in  this 
direction  b  his  Neueste  Beiigionsbegebenheiten  (Giessen, 
1778-1796),  in  which  several  eminent  German  theolo- 
gians assisted  him.  He  wrote  also  Vorurtheile  fir  vnd 
wider  die  christL  Religion  nebst  einer  A  bhandlwng  von  Zu~ 
lassvng  des  Bdsen  (f'rankfort-en-the-Main,  1774, 8vo) : — 
Erdrtervng  der  wichtigsten  Schieierigkeiten  in  der  Lehre 
vom  Ten f el  (ibid,  1 776, 8vo ;  another  work  on  Sakm^Qiear- 
sen,  1 776, 8  vo) ;  etc  See  Ddring,(f  efcArTe  TheoL  Deutsche 
lands f  ii,  159  sq. 

Kdster,  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1766,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. He  became  pastor  first  at  Oppenheim,  later  at  Ep- 
pingen,  and  died  May  8, 1802.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  practical  theology,  especially  to  lit- 
urgy, and  wrote  Liturgie  bd  Beerdigungen  (March,  1797, 
8vo)  :-^A  Ugenu  A  Uarliturgie  (ibid,  1799, 8vo).— Ddring^ 
GelehrU  TheoL  Deutschlandsy  ii,  162. 
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Kostha  Ibn-Ltika  (or  Luca)t  an  Arabian  phi- 
loeopher,  the  originator  of  HeIiopoli«  in  Syria,  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  Ue  died,  accord- 
ing to  AbuUarag,  about  890.  He  translated  many  works 
of  Greek  philoiophers  into  Arabic,  and  wrote  himself 
many  original  treatises,  among  which  are,  De  A  ninue 
et  Spiriius  Ditcrimine: — De  Morie  iaopinata:  —  De- 
$eriptio  Spherm  Cotkstit :  ^Liber  apologtticut  adcersus 
Ubrwn  cutrologi  Aba  Ism  de  Moham^i  Apostolatu  et 
Propkeiia.  See  Fabricius,  Btbliotheca  Graeca^  ii,  801 ; 
D'Herbelot,  BibUoth,  OrietUale,  p.  975. 

Kots.    See  Thorn. 

Kotter,  Christoph,  a  German  religious  fanatic, 
was  bom  at  Sprottan,  Silesia,  in  1585.  He  claimed  to 
have  Yisions  (which  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1 657).  The  first  of  these  was  in  June,  1616.  He  fancied 
he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a  man,  who  command- 
ed him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magistrates  that,  unless 
the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of  €rod  would  make  dread- 
ful havoc.  His  pastor  and  friends  kept  him  in  for  some 
time,  nor  did  he  execute  his  commission,  even  though 
the  angel  had  appeared  six  times;  but  in  1619,  when 
threatened  with  eternal  damnation  by  the  same  spirit,  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  restrained  no  longer.  Hotter 
was  laughed  at;  nevertheless,  his  visions  continued,  and 
were  followed  by  ecstasies  and  prophetic  dreams.  He 
waited  on  the  elector  palatine,  whom  the  Protestants 
had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Breslau,  in  1620,  and 
informed  him  of  his  commission.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed, in  1625,  with  Comenius,  whom  he  converted  to  be 
a  believer  in  his  prophecies,  which  at  this  time  were 
rather  of  a  politiod  cast,  presaging  happiness  to  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  reverse  to  the  emperor,  so  he 
became  at  length  obnoxious,  and  in  1627  was  closely 
imprisoned  as  a  seditious  impostor.  He  was  finally  lib- 
erated again  and  banished  from  the  empire ;  went  to 
Lusatia,  then  subject  to  Saxony,  and  died  there  in  1647. 
Kotter's  visions  were  related  by  Comgiius  in  a  work 
entitled  Lux  in  teftebris  (Amst.  1657 ;  an  epitome  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1660 :  see,  for  an  account  of  it,  under 
Drabicius).  SeeBayle,//Mf./>icr.iii,679sq.   (J.H.W.) 

Kotsebtir,  Johann,  a  German  divine,  was  bom  in 
Magdeburg  about  1654.  He  was  rector  at  Quedlinburg. 
He  died  September  8, 1692.  Kotzebur  wrote  Svscitabu- 
lum  CathoUcO'Lutheranum : — Confutatio  tradatus  Be- 
cam  de  ecdesia,  etc — A  Ugem,  Hist.  Lex.  iii,  61. 

Kouytinjik.    See  Ninbx-eh. 

Kos  (Heb.  Kots,  ]^'ip,  a  tkortk,  as  often ;  1  Chron.  iv, 
8;  Sept.  K(tf(,  Vidg.  Cos,  Auth.  Vers. "  Coz ;"  elsewhere 
with  the  art,  ]'ipn,  hak-Kots,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  10,  Sept. 
'Acmuc,  V.  r.  Kwc»  Vulg.  Accos,  Auth.  Vers.  "Hakkoz ;" 
Ezra  ii,  61,  Sept.  *Akkovq,  Vulg.  Accos ;  Neh.  iii,  4,  21, 
Sept.  'AffiCMCf  ^ulg*  Accus,  Haccus;  Neh.  vii,  63,  Sept. 
'Ajcrwc,  V.  r.  'Axau^,  Vulg.  Accos),  the  name  of  two  or 
more  men. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  concerning  whose  genealo- 
gy we  have  only  the  confused  statement  that  he  "  begat 
Annb  and  Zobebah,  and  the  families  of  Aharhel,  the  son 
of  Hamm**  (1  Chron.  iv,  8).     RC.  prob.  cir.  1612. 

2.  The  head  of  the  seventh  division  of  priests  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10).     B.C.  1014.     He 

'  is  probably  the  same  whose  descendants  are  mentioned 
as  returning  with  Zembbabel  fh)m  Babylon,  but  as  be- 
ing excluded  by  Nehemiah  from  the  priesthood  on  ac- 
count of  their  defective  pedigree  (Ezra  ii,  61 ;  Neh.  vii, 
63).  To  this  family  appears  to  have  belonged  Urijah, 
whose  soft  Meremoth  is  named  as  having  repaired  two 
portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4, 21). 

Krafft,  Adam,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor  and 
architect,  bom  at  Nuremberg  about  1430,  and  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1507,  deserves  our  notice  for  Ids  promi- 
nent connection  with  ecdesiology.  One  of  the  roost  re- 
markable performances  of  his  still  extant  is  the  tabernacle 
in  stone,  fixed  against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  (Lorenzkirche),  Nuremberg. 


It  is  in  the  form  of  a  square  open  Gothic  spire,  and  is  64 
feet  high;  the  pinnacle  being  turned  downwards  like 
the  crook  of  the  crosier  or  an  episcopal  staff,  to  avoid  the 
arch  of  the  church.  The  ciborium  is  placed  immedi- 
ately upon  a  low  platform,  which  is  supported  partly  by 
the  kneeling  figures  of  Adam  Krafft  and  his  two  assist- 
ants; the  rail  or  baluster  of  the  platform  is  richly  car\'ed, 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  eight  saints.  The 
whole  tal)eraacle  is  also  profusely  ornamented  with  small 
figures  in  the  round  and  bassi-reUcvi :  imme<liately  above 
the  ciborium,  on  three  sides,  are  representations  in  basso- 
relievo  of  "  Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother,"  the  "  Lapt 
Supper,"  and  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;"  high 
above  these  are  "  Christ  before  Caiaphas,"  the  "  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns,"  and  the  "  Scourging;"  above  these  is 
the  "  Cmcifixion ;"  and  lastly,  above  that,  is  the  "  Res- 
urrection," all  in  the  round.  This  elaborate  work  was 
executed  by  Krafft  for  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Hans 
Imhof,  and  for  the  small  sum  of  770  florins.  There  is  a 
print  of  this  tabernacle  in  Doppolmayr's  IlistorischeKach' 
richt  von  den  Nuruhergischen  KUnstlem,  Kecent  writers 
have  indulged  in  various  conjectures  regarding  the  time 
and  works  of  Krafft,  but  the  circumstances  of  both  are 
still  involved  in  their  former  uncertainty.  See  FUssli, 
A  Uffemeines  KOnstler'Lexikony  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  A  Ugemeints 
KUnsiter-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Krafift,  Johann  Chriatian  Gottlob  Lud- 
ixrig,  the  modem  reformer  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Bavaria,  was  bom  at  Duisburg  Dec  12, 1784.  He  stud- 
ied first  at  Duisburg,  where  he  fell  temporarily  under 
the  influence  of  infidelity.  He  then  spent  five  years  as 
private  tutor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  this  period 
was  of  great  spiritual  regeneration  to  him,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  in  allaying  all  his  doubts.  In  October, 
1808,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Weeze,  near  Cleve.  He  still  felt  dissatisfied,  however, 
and  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures.  In  1817  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congregation  at 
Erlangen,  and  professor  in  the  university  in  1818.  By 
this  time  his  convictions  had  become  settled,  and  he  a 
firm  Biblical  supematuralist  The  last  period  of  his 
spiritual  development,  hb  conversion,  took  place,  ac 
cording  to  his  own  account,  in  the  spring  of  1821.  He 
died  May  15,  1846.  Without  being  gifted  with  very 
brilliant  talents  or  especial  eloquence,  Krafft,  by  his  ear- 
nest practical  faith,  and  his  uncommon  energy,  can  be 
•aid  to  have  awakened  the  Protestant  Church  of  Bava- 
ria from  the  lethargic  sleep  hito  which  it  had  fallen  un- 
der the  influence  of  ultra  rationalism.  He  took  great 
part  in  the  progress  of  home  missions,  and  was  the 
founder  of  an  institution  fur  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
He  wrote  De  servo  et  libero  arbitrio  (Nuremb.  1818) : — 
Seven  Sermons  on  Jsaiiih  liii,  and  four  on  1  Cor,  i,  30 ; 
Jahrgang:  Predigten  U.freie  Texte  (Erlang.  1828, 1832, 
1845).  After  his  death  Dr.  Burger  published  his  Chro' 
nohgie  u.  Harmonic  d,  rier  Evangtlien  (Erlangen,  1848). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  vol.  viii,  s.  v.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Kraft,  Friedrich  WiXhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Krautheim,  in  the  duchy  of  Weimar, 
Aug.  9,  1712,  and  was  educated  at  Jena  and  Leipzig 
from  1729  to  1782.  In  1739  he  became  pastor  at  Frank- 
endorf,  and  in  1747  university  preacher  at  Gottingen, 
holding  also  after  this  an  adjunct  professorship  of  the- 
ology in  this  high-school.  In  1750  he  removed  to  Dant- 
zic  as  senior  preacher  to  Mary's  Church,  and  died  there 
November  19,  1768.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Schr\flmassiger  Betters  v,d,Ankunfi  d.Messias  (Leipz. 
1734, 8 vo)  : — Epistola  -de  konore  Dei  per  honores  minis' 
trorum  ecdesia  promovendo  (Erf.  1789, 4to) : — Comment 
tatio  de  pietate  obstetricum  jEgyptiacarum  (ibid,  1744, 
4to).  He  also  published  many  of  his  sermons,  soma  of 
them  under  the  title  Geisfliche  Reden  (Jena,  1746, 8vo), 
and  Neue  theologische  BiUiotkek  (Lpz.  1746-1758;  con- 
tinued by  Emesti,  and  later  by  Doderlein),  which  last 
named  work  evinces  Kraft's  extendeil  researches  in  the- 
ological literature.  See  During,  Gtlehrte  ThtoL  Deutsck- 
lands,  ii,  176  sq. 
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Kraft,  Johann  G^org,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Baiersdorf,  in  the  duchy  of  Baireutb,  June  8, 
1740,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  in  Erlangen. 
He  entered  the  ministry  at  first,  but  in  1764  obtained  the 
privilege  of  lecturing  at  the  university,  and  in  1766  be- 
came extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy,  and  ui  1768 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher. 
He  died  July  2, 1772.  He  furnished  many  articles  to 
theological  periodicals,  and  published,  besides  a  host  of 
dissertations  and  several  sermons,  an  edition  of  Uuth's 
Gegammelte  Sormr-  u.F€sUagspredigtm  (Schwabach,  1768- 
1771, 3  vols.  4to).— Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschkmdt, 
ii,  179  sq. 

Kraft,  Johann  Melchlor,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Wetzlar  June  1 1, 1673.  He  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Wittenberg  University,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  master's  degree  in  1693.  In  1695  he  began 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  in  1698  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Suderstapel;  in  1705  pastor  at  Sandes- 
neben ;  in  1709  archdeacon  at  Husum.  and  shortly  after 
counsellor  of  the  Danish  Consistory.  He  died  July  22, 
1751.  His  most  important  works  are  Emendanda  et  Cor- 
rigenda qucedam  in  historia  versioms  Germamca  BUdio- 
rum  (Dr.  J.  F.  Mayero  edita,  Schleswig,  1706,4to):--Po- 
droma  historits  versionit  Biidiorum  Gtrmanica  (ibid, 
1714, 4to) : — A  wtfuhrliche  Hittorie  vom  Exorcismo  (Ham- 
burg, 1750,  8vo).— Doring,  (re^eArte  TheoL  Deutschiandsy 
ii,  182  sq. 

Kraft,  Johann  "Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  March  1 1 ,  1696.  He  went  to  Mar- 
burg University  in  1712,  and  in  1723  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Marburg;  later  (in  1738)  he  re- 
moved to  Hanau,  but  retumed  to  Marburg  in  1747,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  a  professorship  in  theology  at  his 
alma  mater.  He  died  Nov.  25, 1767.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are  Fasciculi  observaiionum  sacrarum  ix, 
quibus  varia  Scriptura  loca  atque  argumenta  theologica 
iUustrantur  (Marb.  1758-1766, 8vo)  i^Sciagraphia  theo- 
logia  moralis  ex  resipisceniia  etjide  tanquam  ex  genui- 
no  geminoque  omnium  virttttum  Christianarum  fonte  Ii- 
quido  derivaUB  (Rintel  and  Hersf.  1760, 8vo). — Doring 
GelehrU  TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii,  185. 

Kraft,  Justus  Christoph,  a  German  divuie,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Marburg  Jan.  2, 1732,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place  and 
at  Gottingen.  In  1757  he  became  pastor  at  Weimai^ 
and  in  1762  at  Casscl,  whence  he  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  1769.  He  died  there  Jan.  22, 1795.  For 
a  Ust  of  his  sermons  as. published,  see  Doring, (le^eArto 
TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii,  187. 

Kragh,  Petkr,  a  Danish  missionary,  bom  at  Grim- 
ming,  near  Randers,  Nov.  20, 1794,  was  sent  as  mission- 
ary to  Greenland  about  1820,  and  retumed  to  his  native 
country  in  1828.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  us.  Kragh  wrote  extensively,  and  translated  into 
the  vemacular  of  the  people  among  whom  he  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  sermons,  works 
on  practical  religion,  etc.  He  also  published  in  Danish 
and  Greenlandish,  Ham  Egedes  AJlenaamialer  med  sine 
disciples  (Copenhagen,  1837,  8vo).— Vapereau,  Did.  des 
Contemporains,  s.  v. 

Krakewltz,  Albert  Joachim  von,  a  German  Lu- 
theran divuie,  was  bom  at  Gevezin,  near  Stargard,  in 
Mecklenburg,  May  28,  1674,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Copenhagen, 
Leipzig,  and  other  German  high-schools  of  note.  He 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rostock  in  1698 ;  in  1708 
also  professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  and  in  1713 
was  promoted  to  the  full  professorship.  In  1721  he  re- 
moved to  the  university  at  Greifswald,  and  there  held  a 
prominent  position  as  a  theologian.  His  works,  mainly 
of  a  controversial  nature,  are  limited  to  pamphlet  form. 
See  A  llgemeines  ffisl,  LexUcon^  Addenda,  s.  v. 

Kralis,  Bible  op,  the  most  celebrated  Bohemian 
-refsion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  issued,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.     It  was 


translated,  in  fifteen  years,  by  a  committee  of  their  1 
ops  and  minbters,  among  whom  the  most  prominent 
were  John  iBneas,  John  Nemczansky,  Zacharias  Aria* 
ton,  and  Isaiah  CepoUa,  aided  by  two  Hebrew  sctKdars 
of  Jewish  extraction.  The  work  of  translating  and 
printing  was  carried  on  in  the  castle  of  Kraliz — heoce 
the  name  of  this  Bible — near  Willimowitz,  in  the  west 
of  Moravia,  at  the  expense  of  Baron  von  Zierotin, 
the  proprietor  of  the  domain,  and  a  member  of  the 
Brethren's  Church.  He  set  up  for  this  purpose  a  spe- 
cial  and  costly  printing-press,  which  was  superintended 
by  Zacharias  Solin,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Breth- 
ren. The  first  edition  appeared  in  six  folio  volumes,  as 
follows :  Part  i,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  1579 ;  Part 
ii,  Joshua  to  Esther,  in  1580;  Part  iii,  the  Poetical  Books, 
in  1582;  Part  iv,  the  Prophetical  Books,  in  1587;  Part^ 
V,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Part  vi,  the  New  Testament,  in 
1593.  The  sixth  part  was  a  reprint  of  the  Bohemian 
N.  T.  translated  from  the  Greek  by  John  Blahoslaw,  a 
very  leamed  bishop  of  the  Church,  who  was  no  longer 
living.  In  1601  a  second  edition  appeared,  and  in  1613 
a  third.  The  last  was  in  one  volume  quarto.  The 
Kraliz  Bible  was  the  first  Bohemian  version  made  from 
the  original,  six  other  translations  having  preceded  it, 
all  based  on  the  Vulgate.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  verses,  and  the  first  which  sep- 
arated the  apocryphal  from  the  canonical  books.  To 
each  single  verse,  throughout  the  entire  work,  was  ap- 
pended a  very  brief  commentary.  The  correctness  of 
the  translation  is  generally  conceded,  and  the  purity  of 
the  style  universally  admired.  This  Bible  is  still  the 
classic  standard  for  the  Bohejnian  tongue.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  it  exists  as  an  antiquarian  work  only, 
a  copy  costing  about  300  florins.  This  is  owing  to 
the  destmction  to  which  it  was  doomed  in  the  Bohe- 
mian anti-Reformation,  when  it  was  everywhere  con- 
fiscated and  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Jesuits  and 
soldiers  who  passed  through  the  country  in  search  of 
I^rotestant  books.  A  compendium  of  it  was  republish- 
ed at  Prague,  by  J.  L.  Koher,  in  1861  to  1865.  It  con- 
stitutes, moreover,  the  text,  word  for  word,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Bible  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Gindely,  Gesch  ichte  d.  Bdhmischen  Bruder,  ii,  809, 
310;  Czerwenka,  Geschichte  d,  Evang,  Kirche  in  Bdhmen, 
ii,  500,  etc ;  Croger,  Gesch,  d,  alien  Bruderkvrche^  ii,  167, 
etc     (E.  DE  S.) 

Krama  or  Krasis,  the  practice  of  mixing  water 
with  the  sacramental  wine  (the  mixture  bearing  the 
name  Kpapa^  and  the  act  of  mixing  Kpatru:),  was  adopt- 
ed very  early  in  the  Church,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
wine  used  at  the  Passover  was  mixed  with  water;  but 
Lightfoot  shows  that  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 
In  the  Westem  Church,  the  mixture  of  cold  water  with 
the  wine  takes  place  only  once  before  the  consecration ; 
wine  being  first  poured  into  the  cup,  and  the  water  add- 
ed. In  the  Oriental  Church  a  twofold  mixing  takes 
place.  There  b  the  first  mixture  of  cold  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  cup  before  consecration,  and  then  a  second 
mixture  with  warm  water  after  consecration,  and  im- 
mediately before  distribution.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  to  represent  at  once  the  water  which 
flowed  from  our  Saviour's  side  and  tlie  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Krain,  Andreas,  archbishop  of.  See  Aia>REA8  op 
Grain. 

Krantss,  Albert,  a  German  theologian  and  eminent 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  towards  the  .middle  of 
the  15th  century.  He  studied  at  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
etc,  and  became  doctor  in  theology  and  canon  law.  Af* 
ter  traveling  through  most  of  Europe,  he  was,  on  his  re- 
tum,  appointed  professor  at  Rostock,  and  rector  of  that 
university  in  1482.  In  1492  he  settled  at  Hamburg, 
after  having  been  employed  in  important  diplomatic 
missions.  In  1499  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  England  and 
France,  and  was  often  chosen  to  decide  difficulties :  thus 
he  acted  as  arbiter  between  king  John  of  Denmark  and 
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dnke  Frederick  of  Holstein  in  1600,  etc  In  1508  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Hamburg,  and  died  there  December 
7, 1517.  Though  not  an  ultramontane,  he  did  not  show 
hlmaelf  practically  much  in  favor  of  reformation  in  the 
Church,  vet  as  a  historian  he  exhibits  g^reat  impartial- 
ity and  much  sound  criticism.  Krantz  wrote  Vandalia 
(1619;  Frankf.  1676, 1688, 1601;  German  by  St.  Macro- 
pus,  Lttb.  1600)  i^Saxonia  (1620;  Frankfort,  1576, 1580, 
1621;  Cologne,  1674, 1696;  German  by  Faber,  Leipzig, 
15^  and  1682 ;  coittinned  by  Chytrilus,  Wittenb.  1686) : 
— Chrtmican  reffnorum  aquihnarium,  Dania^  SuecuB  et 
I^orvoffia  (1546;  Lat.  1546;  Frankf.  1674,  1695;  Ger- 
man by  Eppendorf,  Stowb.  1546)  '.—Metropolit  t.  Hist,  eo- 
de9.mSaxmia(lbi8;  Basel,  1668;  Cologne,  1574, 1696; 
Wittenb.  1576 ;  Frankf!  1576, 1690, 1627)  .—Inttiiutiones 
iogiea  (Lpz.  1617) : — Defensorium  ecoL;  SpiranUasimum 
ofmKulum  M  officium  miste  (1506,  etc).  Under  Clement 
YIIl  the  writings  of  Krantz  were,  on  account  of  some 
damaging  confessions  for  Bomanism  therein  contained, 
p«it  in  the  Index.  See  Fierer,  Unwertal  Lexihonj  voL 
Tiii,8.v.;  llfxio^^Real'Encyklop,voL'uL,s.y, 

Krantz  (or  Cranz),  David,  a  Moravian  historian, 
was  bom  at  Nengarten,  Pomerania,  in  1723.  In  his  youth 
he  was  master  of  a  school  at  Uermhut;  he  became  secre- 
Caiy  to  count  Zinzendorf  in  1747,  was  afterwards  sent  on 
a  literary  mission  to  Greenland,  where  he  was  eminently 
socoessful  in  collecting  historical  information.  He  retuni- 
ed  in  1762,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rixdorf, 
near  Berlin,  in  1766.  He  died  at  Gnadenburg,  in  Silesia, 
in  1777.  His  principal  works  arc  The  History  of  Green- 
land^  and  of  the  mission  of  the  United  BrtUurm  (transL 
Lood.  1820, 2  vol8.8vo)  i—The  ancient  and  modem  History 
of  the  Brethren  (Lond.l780,8vo).— Darling,C>c(.-fi»WLs.v. 

Krasicki,  Ionaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Dnbiecko,  Poland,  Feb.  3, 1784,  and  eariy  en- 
tered the  priestly  office.  His  remarkable  talents  secured 
for  him,  when  only  twenty-nine  years  old,  the  honorable 
appointment  as  prince-bishop.  He  died  March  1 4, 1801 , 
as  prince-bishop  of  Gnesen,  where  he  had  lived  since 
1796.     See  Kathoi,  BeaUEncykhp,  vi,  896. 

Kraninaki,  count  Valerian,  the  Protestant  Church 
historian  of  Poland,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  Polish 
pfovince  of  White  Russia,  and  was  descended  from  a 
noUe  family,  which  embraced  at  an  early  period  the 
Protestant  faith.  He  was  bom  about  1780,  and  received 
a  superior  classical  education ;  while  yet  a  young  man 
he  was  appointedchief  of  that  department  of  the  minis- 
try of  public  instmction  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  which 
was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  various 
daases  of  dissenters.  He  was  zealone  in  his  endeavors 
to  promote  instmction  among  them,  and  especially  ex- 
erted himself  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  War- 
saw for  the  education  of  Jewish  rabbis.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  expense  of  valuable  works,  especially  those 
on  scientific  subjects,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  stere- 
otype printing  into  Poland,  and  this  was  not  accom- 
plished without  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  own 
income.  When  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830  had  pro- 
claimed the  throne  of  Poland  vacant,  and  organized  a 
national  government,  with  prince  Adam  Czartor}'8ki  as 
president,  a  diplomatic  mission  was  sent  to  England,  of 
which  count  Valerian  Krasinski  was  a  member.  When 
the  Russian  armies  in  1831  had  overpowered  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  still  in 
England,  where  he  then  became,  with  many  others  of 
his  countrymen,  a  penniless  exile.  After  having  ac- 
quired the  English  language,  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erature as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works.  He  resided  in  London  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty  years  of  his  exile,  and  during  the 
last  five  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  Dec  22, 1866. 
Count  Krasinski  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  pos- 
sessed extensive  information,  especially  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Slavonic  races.  His  most  import 
tant  works  are  the  following:  The  Bise,  Progress^  and 
Dedme  of  the  Beformation  in  Poland  (Lond.  1838^0,  2 


vols.  8vo) :— Lectures  on  the  Beligious  History  of  (he  Sttt- 
nonic  Nations  (London,  1849, 8vo) :— Sketch  of  the  Bdig^ 
ions  History  of  the  Slavonian  Nations  (Edinb.  1851, 8vo): 
— Treatise  on  Belies^  by  J.  Calvin,  newly  translated  from 
the  French  original,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation 
on  the  Miraculous  Images  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Russo-Greek  (Churches  (1854, 8vo).  He  published  also 
some  works  and  pamphlets  on  secular  and  recent  politi- 
cal subjects,  esp^ually  on  those  connected  with  the  res- 
toration of  Poland.  See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  British 
and  For,  Ev,  Bev,  1845,  p.  602 ;  Jenkins,  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Julian  (Preface). 

KraoB,  Christian  Jacob,  a  Cterman  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Osterode  July  28,  1753,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg  in  1771,  studied  first  theology 
and  Uter  mainly  metaphysics;  in  1779  went  to  Gottin- 
gen ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Konigsbeig  in  1781,  and  died  there  Aug.  26, 
1807.  His  writings  were  published  under  the  title  Ver- 
mischte  Schrifien  (Konigsb.  1808-12,  7  vols.  8vo);  etc 
^Kalholische  Beal-Encyldopadie,  vi,  397. 

Kraua,  Johann  Baptist,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Regensburg  Jan.  12, 1700, 
entered  the  Benedictine  order  in  1716,  and  in  1721  was 
sent  by  his  superior  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  convent  SL 
Germain  under  Montfaucon  and  Guarin;  returned  to 
Germany  in  1724,  and  was  ordained  priest.  In  1726  he 
was  appointed  to  St.  Emmeran  Convent,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  June  14, 1762.  Kraus  was  a  de- 
cided Roman  Catholic,  rather  ultramontane  in  his  views, 
and  hardly  suited  for  the  liberal  German  associations 
which  surrounded  him.  He  battled  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  his  sect,  and  opposed  vigorously  the  liberal  tendency 
of  the  Benedictine  Rothfischer,  who  had  frankly  confess- 
ed the  failings  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Romish 
Church.  For  a  list  of  the  works  of  Kraus,  see  Doring, 
GelehrU  TheoL  Deutschlandsj  ii,  189  sq. 

Krause,  Friedrioh  August  "Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
man doctor  in  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Dobrilugk  in 
1767,  and  flourished  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  March  24, 
1827.  He  published  Pauli  tul  Corinthios  epistola  Gr,^ 
perpetua  annotatione  iUustrata,  voL  i  (Franc  ad  Moen. 
1792) ;  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Koppe's  New  Tes- 
tament, but  never  carried  further.  He  had  previously 
published  Die  Briefe  an  die  Philipp.  und  ThessaL  uber- 
setzt  und  mil  A  nmerL  begleitit  (Frankfort,  1790).— Kitto, 
BiblictU  Cydoptedia,  s.  v. 

Krause,  Johann  Christian  Heinrich,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  AprU  29, 1767,  and 
entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1776.  Four  years 
later  he  began  lectures  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
but  in  1783,  on  account  of  straitened  circumstances,  went 
to  Jever  as  rector,  and  in  1792  was  called  to  a  like  posi- 
tion at  Hanover.  He  died  Jan.  12, 1828.  For  a  list  of 
his  works,  see  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol  DeutschlandSf  ii, 
193  sq. 

Krause,  Johann  Friedrioh,  a  Crerman  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Reichenbach  Oct.  26, 1770,  and  was 
educated  at  Wittenberg  University,  where,  alter  secur- 
ing the  master's  degree,  he  lectured  a  short  time.  In 
1793  he  was  called  to  his  native  place  as  diaconus,  and 
in  1802  the  city  of  Naumburg  called  him  as  preacher  to 
the  cathedral.  In  1810  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Kdnigsberg  to  fill  a  professorship  in  theology,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  1819,  when  he  accepted  a  call  as 
preacher  to  Weimar,  and  there  he  died.  May  31, 1820. 
Krause's  writings  consist  of  several  academical  pro- 
grammes, two  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  one  on 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  four  on  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  some  discumions  pertaining 
to  philosophy  and  theology.  They  were  collected  by 
him,  and  issued  together  under  the  title  Opuscula  Theo- 
logica^  spursim  edita  coUeyitj  ineditisque  auxit,  etc  (Re- 
giom.  1818).  His  sermons  he  published  under  the  title 
Predigten  iiher  die  gewdhnlichen  Sonn^  u.  Festtagsevange- 
lien  des  ganten  Jahres  (Lpzg.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo;  voL  iii, 
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ibid,  1805,  8vo).     See  Ddring,  Gtiekrte  TheoL  Deutsche 
itimltj  voL  ii,  8.  V. 

Krause,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  a  Gennan 
philosopher,  born  in  Eisenberg  May  6, 1781,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  then  lect- 
ured as  "  privat  docent"  from  1802  to  1804.  In  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  wide  range  of  studies  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  philosoph- 
ical system,  more  especially  to  studies  in  art,  he  quitted 
Jena,  and  resided  successively  in  Budolfstadt,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin.  He  made  several  journeys  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  and  lectured  at  Gottingen  from 
1824  to  1831,  when  he  retired  to  Munich.  <*The  aim 
of  his  speculations  was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of 
man  as  an  organic  and  harmonious  umty ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal  union  of  man- 
kind, which,  embracing  the  Church,  State,  and  all  other 
partial  unions,  should  occupy  itself  only  with  the  inter- 
ests of  abstract  humanity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform 
and  universal  development  and  culture.  The  germ  of 
such  a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasoniy,  to 
which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works."  He 
died  in  Munich  Sept.  27,  1832.  Among  his  works  are 
Vorlesunffm  iiber  daa  System  der  Philosophie  (Gottingen, 
1828,  8vo):— i46rtM  der  Rdigionsphilosophie  (18-28)  :— 
and  Vortesungm  uber  die  Grundwahrheiten  der  Wiuen- 
tchafi  (Gottingen,  1829).  See  Krug,  Phihsophisches 
LexikoHj  ii,  642 ;  KeUhoL  Real-Kncyklcpiidiej  vi,  398, 399 ; 
Appleton*8  New  A  mer,  Cyclopcadia,  x,  217.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Krauth,  Charles  Phiup,  D.D.,an  eminent  divine 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  bom  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
May  7, 1797.  Originally  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  commenced  its  study  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.Selden,  of  Norfolk, Va.,  and  subsequently  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Mar>'land.  By  a 
Providential  interposition,  as  he  always  regarded  it,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  ministry  as  a  field  of  use- 
fulness. Brought  under  the  influence  of  saving  truth, 
and  having  consecrated  himself  unreservedly  to  the  Mas- 
ter, he  felt  that "  woe  would  be  unto  him  if  he  preached 
not  the  GospeL"  He  very  soon  commenced  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
and  concluded  them  with  Rev.  A.  Reck,  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  whom  he  also  aided  in  the  pastoral  work.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1819.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  united 
churches  of  Martinsburg  and  Shepardstown,ya.,  where 
he  labored  for  several  years  most  efficiently  and  success- 
fully. He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1827;  advanced 
rapidly  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  preacher,  and  in 
1833  was  unanimously  elected  professor  of  Biblical  and 
Oriental  literature  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion  of  his 
time  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
College,  in  the  same  place.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  which  office  he  filled  with  distin- 
guished success  for  seventeen  years,  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian propriety,  purity,  and  honor.  The  history  of  the 
college  during  his  connection  with  it  furnishes  an  un- 
erring proof  of  his  abilities  and  faithfulness.  During 
hb  administration  the  institution  enjoyed  several  pre- 
cious seasons  of  revival,  when  large  numbers  of  the 
young  men  joined  themselves  to  the  people  of  flod.  In 
1850  Dr.  Krauth  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  quiet  and  congenial  du- 
ties of  theological  instruction,  and  continued  these  hibors 
until  the  close  of  life,  delivering  his  last  lecture  to  the 
senior  class  within  ten  da3rs  of  his  death.  He  died  May 
80, 1867.  Dr.  Krauth  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  of 
intellect.  His  mind  was  distinguished  for  th^  harmoni- 
ous blendings  of  all  its  powers.  His  attainments  in  ev- 
ery department  of  literature  and  science  were  very  ex- 
tensive. In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  ser- 
mons were  always  impressive,  ofYen  thrilling,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  the  most  powerful  results.  The 


following  is  a  list  t>f  his  publications :  Oration  on  ike 
Study  of  the  German  Language  (1832) : — Addi-egg  deliv' 
ered  at  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Pe$msylvama 
College  (1834) :— /Sermon  on  Missions  (iS37):— Address 
an  the  Anniversary  of  Was/nngton^s  Birthday  (1846)  ? — 
Discourse  at  the  Opening  of  the  General  Synod  (1850) :~ 
Bacccdaureate  Discourse  (1860) : — Discourse  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Henry  C/ay  (1852).  He  edited  the 
General  Synod's  Hymn-book;  Lutheran  Sunday-school 
Hymn-book;  Lutheran  Intelligencer  (of  1826) ;  Evangel- 
ical Quarterly  Review  (from  1850-61).     (M.  L.  &) 

Krautwald,  VAUENTm.    See  Schwenkfelj>. 

Krebs,  Johann  Friedrioh,  a  German  theok>- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Baireuth  March  5, 1651 ;  studied  at 
Jena ;  became  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Heilsbrunn 
in  1675,  where  he  afterwards  filled  the  posts  of  professor 
of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  inspector;  and  died  Aug. 
16, 1721.  Krebs  was  a  copious  vrriter,  the  list  of  his 
works  filling  five  closely-printed  columns  in  Adelung. 
They  embrace  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  historkiil 
and  political  science,  and  theology,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  dissertations.  Among  the  most  valuable  is  a  work 
on  the  first  five  chapters  of  Genesis,  illustrated  from  the 
S}Tiac,  Chaldee,  Persic,  iEthiopic,  and  other  Oriental 
languages.  See  Adelung,  Gelehrten  Lexikonj  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
During,  Gelehrie  TheoL  Deutscldands,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Kitto, 
BibL  Cyclop,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Krebs,  Johann  Tobias,  a  Gennan  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Buttelstadt  (Thuringia)  in  1718,  and  was 
educated  at  Leipzig  University,  where,  after  aUaining 
to  the  master's  degree,  he  lectured  on  N.  T.  exegesisu 
Later  he  was  conrector  at  Chemnitz,  and  finally  rector 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Grimma,  where  he  died  in  1782. 
Krebs  edited  Schottgen's  I..€xicon  in  Nov,  Testament 
(Lips.  1765),  and  wrote  himself  two  works  of  consider- 
able value  for  the  illustration  of  the  facts  and  language 
of  the  N.  T.,  De  usu  et  prctstcmtia  Romanee  Histories  m 
A'^  T,  interpretations  (Lips.  1745) : — Observationes  in  N, 
T,  e  Flavio  Joseph,  (lips.  1755).  "  The  latter  contains 
a  rich  collection  of  examples  of  the  peculiarities  of  N.-T. 
phraseology." — Pierer,  Univ.  Lexikan,  voL  ix,  s.  v. ;  Kitto, 
Bibl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Krebs,  John  Michael,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bora  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6, 
1801,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
entered  Dickinson  College  in  1825,  and  after  graduation 
in  1827  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  studied 
theology,  and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Presbytery 
in  1829.  Shortly  after  he  became  the  pastor  of  Rutgers 
Street  Church,  New  York  City,  which  he  served  until 
his  death,  Sept.  30, 1867.  Though  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  prominent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  Krebs  published  only  a  few  occasional  sermons,  be- 
sides several  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  his 
Church  (for  which  see  Allibone,  Diet,  Engl,  and  Amer. 
A  uthorSy  ii,  1016),  and  to  Sprague*s  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Pulpit,  "  He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  still 
more  rare  and  varied  acquirements,  being  learned  not 
only  in  theology,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences; 
and  his  learning  was  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  work 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  Goepel, 
and  stiU  more  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church, 
having  no  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.**  He  was 
honored  with  the  appointment  of  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
had  previously  held  other  ofiices  of  distinction  in  the 
councils  of  his  denomination.  See  Wilson,  Pre^,  His- 
torical  Almanac^  1868,  p.  100  sq. 

Krebs,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  2,  1819 ;  joined  the 
Church  in  1841 ,  and  was  immediately  licensed  to  exhort ; 
and  the  year  following  joined  the  Baltimore  Conferenoe 
as  pastor  of  Wesley  Chapel,  Baltimore.    He  died  S^t. 
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26, 1870.  ''Brother  Krebs  was  a  peispicuoufl  preacher, 
kjgical  in  method,  earnest  in  manner,  although  not  ve- 
hement, and  eminently  diligent  in  preparation.  He  was 
abo  a  notably  faithful  pastor.  Five  yean  of  his  minis- 
try were  spent  in  Washington,  five  in  Baltimore,  and 
one  in  Chicago,  and  everywhere  the  Lord  owned  his  la- 
bora."— Coi;^en9ioe  MuMtes,  1871,  p.  19. 

KrechUxig.    See  Anabaptists. 

KrelL    See  Crbuu 

Krey,  Johann  Bkrnhari>,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Rostock  Dec.  6, 1771,  and  was  educated  at 
the  university  in  that  city  and  at  Jena.  In  1806  he 
was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Kuetock,  and  in  1814  became  the  principal  pastor.  He 
died  OcU  d,  1820.  He  published  Beitrdge  zur  Mecklen- 
bursuckfM  Kirekat-  u,  (fekhrttn  Ge^chichU  (Rost.  1818- 
1823, 3  vols,  royal  8vo).  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Do- 
ling, Gdekrte  TheoL  Deutschkmdsj  ii,  207  sq. 

Krider,  Barnabas  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
wtts  bom  in  1825,  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina ;  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  where 
be  graduated  in  1850;  and  completed  his  theological 
studies  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  semina- 
ries in  1855.  In  1856  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Bethany  and  Tabor  churches,  and  in  1858  took 
chaige  of  Unity  and  Franklin  churches,  N.  C  The  year 
succeeding  he  became  pastor  at  Thyatira,  where  he  died 
Oct.  19, 1865.  Krider  "  was  popular  in  address,  judicious 
and  practical,  and  won  the  affection  of  his  people.** — 
Wilson,  PretlK  Historical  Almanac^  1866. 

Kxinon.    See  Lily. 

Kxipner,  Samuel,  a  German  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bora  at  Schwabelwald,  in  the  duchy  of  Baireuth, 
March  31, 1695;  entered  Jena  University  in  1716,  and 
in  1727  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  the  gymnasium  in  Baireuth.  He 
died  Oct.  15, 1742.  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  mainly 
dissertations,  see  Doring,  GekArte  TheoL  Deutschlandi,  ii, 
210  sq. 

iCriiihtia  was  the  eighth  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
ten  chief  incarnations  of  the  god  Vishnu,  who,  together 
with  Brahma  and  Siva,  constituted  the  divine  triad  of 
the  Hindu  mythology.  See  Trimurti.  The  term 
Krishna  is  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  Hack,  and  was 
given  to  the  incaraarion  either  because  the  body  as- 
sumed was  of  a  black  complexion,  or,  more  property,  be- 
cause of  the  relation  of  the  avatar  to  a  deity  whose  dis- 
tinguishing color  was  black,  as  that  of  Brahma  was  red, 
and  Siva  was  white;  or  for  a  reason  implied  in  the  ci- 
tation from  Porphyry  (Eusebius,  De  Prtrpar,  Evang,\ 
that  the  ancients  represented  the  Deity  by  a  black  stone 
because  his  nature  is  obscnre  and  impenetrable  by  man. 
See  further,  Maurice,  Indian  Aniiquitifs,  ii,  864-868; 
Prichard's  Egyyt,  MytkoL  p.  285;  Maurice,  Histcry  of 
Hmdogtan,  ii,  351. 

Krishna  is  the  most  renowned  demigod  of  the  Indian 
mythology,  and  most  famous  hero  of  Indian  history.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  story  of  his  life  is  stripped  of 
its  mythological  accidents  it  will  be  found  that  he  was 
a  historical  personage  belonging  to  the  Aryan  race  when 
they  were  making  their  gradual  inroads  south  and  east 
in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
enemies  whom  he  attacked  and  subdued  were  the  Tura- 
nian races  who  constituted  the  aborigines  of  the  coun- 
try [see  Khonds],  and  who,  fighting  fiercely  and  mer- 
cilessly in  their  primeval  forests,  were  soon  magnified 
into  gods  and  demigods.    See  Mythology. 

I.  Theory  ofiht  Jneamaiwn,  —  Krishnaism,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  may  be  accounted  as  a  necessary  and 
the  extreme  revolt  of  the  human  heart  against  the  un- 
satisfying vagaries  of  the  godless  philosophy  into  which 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  had  alike  degenerated.  The 
speculations  of  the  six  schools  of  philosophy,  as  enumer- 
ated by  native  writers,  served  only  to  bewilder  the  mind 
until  the  word  maya,  **  illusion,""  was  evolved  as  the  ex- 
poocDt  of  aD  that  belongs  to  the  present  life,  while  the 
V.-L 


awful  mysteriousness  of  Nirvana  overshadowed  the  life 
to  come.  Man's  nature  asks  fur  light  upon  the  per- 
plexed questions  of  mortal  existence,  but  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  which  is  of  more  moment,  an  an- 
chorage for  the  soul  in  the  near  and  tangible.  The 
ages  had  been  preparing  the  Hiudu  mind  for  the  dogma 
of  Krishna— an  upheaving  of  something  more  substan- 
tial from  the  great  deep  of  human  hope  and  fear  than 
the  unstable  elements  of  a  life  transitory  and  void.  Con- 
sult Max  MUller's  Chips^  i,  242;  EibHoth,  Sacra,  xviii, 
543-568. 

The  avatars  preceding  that  of  Krishna  were  mere 
emanations  of  the  god  Vishnu,  but  this  embodied  the 
deity  in  the  entirety  of  his  nature.  In  those  he  brought 
only  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity,  **a  part  of  a 
part;"  in  this  he  descended  in  all  the  fidness  of  the 
godhead,  so  much  so  that  Vishnu  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Brahma,  the  latter  becoming  incarnate  in 
Krishna  as  "the  very  supreme  Brahma."  See  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  arid  other  Masters,  i,  280, 291,  note ;  also  Sir 
Wra.  Jones,  in  Maurice's  I/indostan,  ii,  256.  In  the 
Bhagavat  Gita,  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  Arjuna  asks  of  Krishna  that  he  may  be  favored 
with  the  view  of  the  divine  countenance.  As,  in  re- 
sponse, the  deity  bestows  upon  him  a  heavenly  eye  that 
he  may  contemplate  the  divine  glory,  he  indulges  in  a 
rhapsody  which  describes  the  incarnate  god  as  compris- 
ing the  entire  godhead  in  all  its  functions.  Again, 
Krishna  says  of  himself, "  I  am  the  cause  of  the  produc- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe,"  etc  (Thom- 
son's edition,  p.  51). 

One  object  of  this  incarnation  was  "  the  destruction 
of  Kansa,  an  oppressive  monarch,  and,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
nate Daitya  or  Titan,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  gods" 
(H.  H.Wilson,  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  ii,  66).  A  more 
satisfactory  object  is  disclosed  by  Krishna  in  the  Bha- 
ghavat  Gita :  *^  Even  though  I  am  unborn,  of  change- 
less essence,  and  the  lord  of  all  which  exist,  yet  in  pre- 
siding over  nature  (pratriti),  which  is  mine,  I  am  bom 
by  my  own  mystic  power  (maya).  For,  whenever  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  duty,  O  son  of  Bharata !  and  an  in- 
crease of  impiety,  I  then  reproduce  myself  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  good  and  the  destruction  of  evil-doers.  I 
am  produced  in  every  age  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing duty"  (Thomson's  ed.  p.  80).  The  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  which  were  multiplied  to  infinitude,  assuming 
diversified  forms  of  man,  fish,  and  beast,  because  physi- 
cal life  has  in  it  nothing  real,  nothing  individual,  noth- 
ing of  lasting  worth,  we  may  believe  contemplated  even 
yet  a  more  ennobling  end,  an  antidote  to  the  essential 
evil  of  nature  as  declared  in  one  of  the  Puranas :  **  The 
uncreated  being  abandons  the  body  that  he  used  in  or- 
der to  disencumber  the  earth  of  the  burden  that  over- 
whelmed it,  as  we  use  one  thorn  to  draw  out  another" 
(Bumouf.  quoted  by  Pressens^,  Religions  before  Christ, 
p.  63).  "  The  thorn  is  material  life,  which  Vishnu  ap- 
parently takes  on  himself  that  he  may  the  more  effec- 
tually destroy  it"  (Pressens^,  ibidem),  "  Crude  matter 
and  the  five  elements  are  also  made  to  issue  from  Krish- 
na, and  then  all  the  divine  beings.  Narayana  or  Vishnn 
proceeds  from  his  right  side,  Mahadeva  from  hb  left, 
Brahma  from  his  hand,  Dharma  from  his  breath,  Saras- 
wati  from  his  mouth,  Lakshmi  from  his  mind,  Durga 
from  his  understanding,  Radha  from  his  left  side.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  gopts,  or  female  companions  of  Ra- 
dha, exude  from  the  pores  of  her  skin,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  gopas,  or  companions  of  Krishna,  from  the  pores 
of  his  skin ;  the  very  cows  and  their  calves,  properly  the 
tenants  of  Goloka,  but  destined  to  inhabit  the  groves  of 
Brindavan,  are  produced  from  the  same  exalted  source" 
(H.  H.Wilson,  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  i,  128). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Puranas  disclose  with  regard 
to  Krifthna  a  human  life,  when  considered  from  the  most 
favorable  stand-point,  discreditable  to  the  name  and  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  tissue  of  puerilities  and  licentious- 
ness. The  miraculous  deeds  of  Krishna  were  rarely  for 
an  object  commensurate  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  inter- 
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position.  His  aflsociations  as  a  cowherd  (gopala)  with 
the  gopis— in  which  capacity  he  is  most  popuUr  as  an 
object  of  adoration — are  no  better  than  the  amours  of 
classic  mytholog}'.  The  splendid  creation  of  the  Gita, 
not  unlike  the  human  head  in  the  A  rs  Poeticoj  finds  in 
the  Puraiias  an  unsightly  complement.  In  his  infancy 
he  is  represented  as  destroying  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  false  nurse  Putana ;  playing  his  tricks  upon  the  cow- 
herds— spilling  their  milk,  stealing  their  cream,  and  al- 
ways making  cunning  escapes;  and  rooting  up  trees  the 
fall  of  which  made  the  three  worlds  to  resound.  In  his 
childhood  swallowed  by  an  alligator,  he  bums  h'ls  way 
out  from  the  entrails  of  the  monster,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion contends  with  and  overcomes  the  dragon,  one  of 
whose  jaws  touched  the  ground  while  the  other  stretch- 
ed up  to  the  clouds;  checkmates  Brahma,  whose  mind 
had  been  led  by  evil  suggestions  to  steal  away  the  cat- 
tle and  the  attendant  boys,  by  creating  others  which 
were  perfect  fac-similes  of  those  that  had  been  stolen. 
Still  a  child,  he  dances  in  triumph  on  the  great  black 
serpent  Kali-naja,  and  then,  in  compassion,  assigns  him 
to  the  abyss;  hides  and  restores  the  clothes  of  the  gopis 
while  bathing;  lifts  the  mountain  Govarddhana  on  his 
little  finger  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  lotus, 
that  its  inhabiUnts  might  be  protected  from  the  storm ; 
and  plays  blind-man's  buff,  assuming  the  form  of  a  wolf, 
that  he  might  find  and  restore  the  boys  who  had  been 
abducted  by  another  wolf.  In  his  more  mature  man- 
hood we  behold  him  promoting  hb  love  intrigues  by 
miraculously  corrupting  the  hearts  of  the  gopis,  or  ac- 
complishing that  most  astounding  miracle  with  respect 
to  his  16,000  wives,  **  quas  onmes  una  nocte  invisebat 
et  replebat"  (Paulinus,  Systema  Brahmnnicum^  p.  160), 
in  order  that  Nared  might  be  convinced  of  his  divine 
nature.  Now  he  careers  in  triumph  over  battle-fields, 
with  a  blade  of  grass  or  with  a  single  arrow  shot  from 
the  all-conquering  bow  discomfiting  entire  armies;  and 
now  he  jrields  himself  to  scenes  of  sumptuous  revelry  in 
the  gardens  of  golden  earth,  through  which  flowed  "the 
river  whose  banks  were  all  gold  and  jewels,  the  water 
of  which,  from  the  reflection  of  rubies,  appeared  red, 
though  perfectly  white"— in  all  the  license  of  joy  sport- 
ing with  his  16,000  wives,  by  whom  he  was  surromided 
**  as  liyhtning  with  a  douiT* — they  and  he  pelting  each 
other  with  flowers,  thousands  of  lotuses  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  river— whose  water  was  the  water  of  life 
— among  which  innumerable  bees  were  humming  and 
seeking  their  food  (Bhagavat  Purana,  in  Maurice,  JJist, 
of  ffindoMttjMf  ii,  327-458).  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  however, 
with  enlarged  charity,  takes  a  modified  and  more  pleas- 
ing view  of  the  darker  phases  of  a  life  the  worst  scenes 
of  which  are  not  fit  to  be  told,  **  that  he  was  pure  and 
chaste  in  reality,  but  exhibited  an  appearance  of  exces- 
sive libertinism,  and  had  wives  or  mistresses  too  numer- 
ous to  be  counted ;  he  was  benevolent  and  tender,  yet 
fomented  and  conducted  a  terrible  war."*  See  farther 
^laurice,  HindotUm,  ii,  258. 

IL  Life  of  Krishna.  — *' The  king  of  the  Daityas  or 
aborigines,  Ahuka,  had  two  sons,  Devaka  and  Ugrasena. 
The  former  had  a  daughter  named  Devaki,  the  latter  a 
son  called  Kansa.  Devaki  (Me  cHvine)  was  married  to 
a  nobleman  of  the  Aryan  race  named  Vasndeva,  the  son 
of  Sura,  a  descendant  of  Yadu,  and  by  him  had  eight 
sons.  Vasudeva  had  also  another  wife  named  Rohini. 
Kansa,  the  cousin  of  Devaki,  was  informed  by  the  saint 
and  prophet  Narada  that  his  cousin  would  bear  a  son 
who  would  kill  him  and  overthrow  his  kingdom.  Kan- 
sa was  king  of  Mathura,  and  he  captured  Vasudeva  and 
his  wife  Devaki,  imprisoned  them  in  his  own  palace,  set 
guards  over  them,  and  slew  the  six  children  whom  De- 
vaki had  already  borne.  She  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  the  seventh,  who  was  Balarama,  the  playfellow  of 
Krishna,  and,  like  him,  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu ;  but,  by  divine  agency,  the  child  was  transferred 
before  birth  to  the  womb  of  Vasudeva's  other  wife,  Ro- 
hini, who  was  still  at  liberty,  and  was  thus  saved"  (Thom- 
son's summary  in  Bhagavad  Gita,  p.  134).    Her  eighth 


child  was  Krishna,  who  was  produced  from  one  of  the 
hairs  of  Vishnu  (Muir^s  Sanscrit  Texts,  ch.  ii,  sec  5),  and 
was  bom  at  midnight  in  Mathura,  "•  the  celestial  phe- 
nomenon.*' The  moment  Vasudeva  saw  the  infant  he 
recognised  it  to  be  the  Almighty,  and  at  once  presented 
his  adoration.  The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  faces  of  both  parents  emitted  rays  of  glory. 
The  child  was  of  the  hue  of  a  cloud  with  four  arms, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  garb,  and  bearing  the  weapons,  the 
jewels,  and  the  diadem  of  Vishnu  (H.  H.  Wilson,  ut  sup. 
i,  122).  The  clouds  breathed  forth  pleasing  sounds,  and 
pour^  down  a  rain  of  flowers ;  the  strong  winds  were 
hushed,  the  rivers  glided  tranquilly,  and  the  virtuous 
experienced  new  delight.  The  infant,  however,  soon 
I  encountered  the  most  formidable  dangers,  for  Kansa  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  compass  the  child's  destruc- 
tion. The  gods  interposed  for  his  deliverance ;  lulled 
the  guards  of  the  palace  to  a  supematural  slumber;  its 
seven  doors  opened  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  father 
escaped  with  his  child.  As  they  came  to  the  Yamuna, 
the  child  gave  command  to  the  river,  and  a  way  was 
opened  that  they  might  pass  over,  a  serpent  meanwhile 
holding  her  head  over  the  child  in  place  of  an  umbrella. 
The  chUd  was  surreptitiously  exchanged  for  another,  of 
which  the  wife  of  an  Aryan  cowherd,  Nanda  by  name, 
had  been  delivered.  Krishna  was  left  with  the  cow- 
herd, while  Vasudeva  returned  with  the  other  to  the 
palace.  Not  long  after,  Kansa  discovered  the  impos- 
ture, and  in  anger  gave  command  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  male  children.  To  escape  the  impend- 
ing danger,  Krishna  was  removed  by  Nanda  to  the  vil- 
lage Gokula.  Here  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  care 
of  the  flocks  and  herdsL  The  young  gopas  and  gopis, 
cowherds  and  milkmaids,  flocked  to  his  side  from  the 
surrounding  country,  won  by  his  matchless  beauty  and 
the  display  of  his  miraculous  powers.  He  selected  from 
the  fascinated  gopis  a  bevy  of  beauties,  of  whom  he 
married  several,  Radha  enjoying  the  honor  of  being  his 
favorite  mistress,  and  subsequently  of  being  associated 
with  him  as  a  joint  object  of  worship.  He  beguiled 
the  hours  with  them  in  the  gay  revelries  of  dance  and 
song.  A  second  Apollo,  he  wielded  the  power  of  music, 
and  at  the  sweet  sounds  of  flute  or  vIna  the  waters  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  the  birds  lost  the  power  of  flight.  The 
Puranas  dwell  upon  his  repeated  exploits  with  serpents, 
demons,  and  other  monsters,  each  one  of  whom  was 
eventually  crushed  or  conquered,  for  the  unequal  con- 
test was  waged  with  one  who  embodied  "■  the  strength 
of  the  world."  An  impostor  arose,  pretending  to  be  the 
trae  son  of  Vasudeva  or  Krishna  himself,  but  he  also 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Johnson's  Selections  from  the 
Mahabharata,  third  section,  note).  Krishna  participa- 
ted in  the  family  feud  between  the  Kurus,  or  hundred 
sons  of  Dhritarasthra,  and  their  cousins,  the  five  sons 
of  Pandu.  One  of  the  battles  b  fabled  to  have  lasted 
eighteen  days,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  incredi- 
ble slaughter.  The  varied  fortunes  of  this  protracted 
strife,  interspersed  with  a  vast  number  of  legends  and 
traditions,  constitute  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  the 
Mahabharata.  For  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Yadu 
against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  king,  Krishna  built 
and  fortified  the  town  of  Dvaraka,  in  Guzerat,  all  the 
walls  of  which  were  so  studded  with  jewels  that  there 
was  no  need  of  lamps  by  nighL  To  Rukmini  is  accord- 
ed the  pre-eminence  as  his  wife,  though  his  harem  num- 
bered 16,000  others,  each  one  of  whom  bore  him  ten  sons 
(comp.  The  Dabistan^  ii,  31, 188,  and  Bhagavat  Purana, 
ibid,  ii,  408).  Many  were  his  notable  deeds,  some  of 
them  embracing  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  others  In- 
dia's heaven,  from  which  he  stole  the  famous  Parijata- 
tree,  produced  at  the  chuming  of  the  ocean,  and  at  that 
time  thriving  in  the  gardens  of  Indra.  The  mighty 
tyrant  Kansa,  and  the  mightier  dsamons  Chanura  and 
Mushtika,  fell  beneath  his  prowess,  and  even  his  own 
tribe,  the  Yadavas,  was  exterminated  through  his  agen- 
cy ( H.  H.  Wilson,  rMAnti  Purcraa,  v,  passim).  His  death 
at  last  took  place  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  is  sup* 
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peied  by  sodm  to  illustniCe  the  prophecy  of  the  Garden. 
LhirvMa  had  onoe  warned  him,  ^  Oh,  Krishna,  take  care 
of  the  sole  of  thy  foot ;  for  if  aoy  evil  come  upon  thee  it 
win  happen  in  that  place"*  (as  is  related  in  the  Maha* 
bharata  in  Maurice,  Ubidy  ii,  472).  As  he  sat  one  day  in 
the  forest  meditating  upon  the  fearful  destruction  of 
K.uru  and  Yadava  alike,  he  inadvertently  exposed  his 
foot.  A  hunter,  Jara  (old  age),  mistook  him  for  a  beast, 
and  with  his  arrow  pierced  the  sole  of  his  fooL  In  his 
death  so  great  a  li^t  proceeded  from  Krishna  that  it 
enveloped  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth,  and  illumi- 
nated the  entire  expanse  of  heaven.  He  abandoned  his 
mortal  body  and  *'  the  condition  of  the  threefold  quali- 
ties.** According  to  the  Purana,  ^  he  united  himself  with 
his  own  pure,  spiritual,  inexhaustible,  inconceivable,  un- 
born, uodecaying,  imperishable,  and  universal  spirit.** 
He  returned  to  bis  own  heaven,  denominated  Goloka— 
the  sphere  or  heaven  of  cows — a  region  far  above  the 
three  worlds,  and  indestructible,  while  all  else  is  subject 
tn  annihilation.  **  There,  in  the  centre  of  it,  abides 
Krishna,  of  the  color  of  a  dark  cloud,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  clad  in  yellow  raiment,  splendidly  adorned  with 
celestial  gems,  and  holding  a  iiute**  (Wilson,  Religion  of 
the  ffimbuy  i,  123). 

In  this  entire  life  we  find  no  high  moral  purpose  to 
eHdt  our  admiration  or  command  our  faith.  Now  and 
then  there  appear  in  the  Punmas  suggestions  of  relief 
from  individual  burdens  of  oppression  and  woe,  but  they 
are  as  void  and  dissevered  as  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
serve  bat  to  intensify  the  gloom.  Like  Buddha,  our  di- 
vinity bewails  the  evils  of  existence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  recog^tion  of  human  need,  the  idea  of  succor  is 
most  limited,  and  only  proves  that  the  religion  feels  it- 
self inadequate  to  the  emergency  of  man*s  mortal  estate 
(comp.  the  opening  of  the  Bhagavat  Purana).  Its  sub- 
hmest  thought  is  a  method  of  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  repeated  births,  but  even  this  it  fails  to  elaborate. 
With  our  eye  upon  the  balance  in  which  Krishnaism 
is  weighed,  the  confession  of  Porphyiy  still  presses  pain- 
fully upon  us  that  **  there  was  wanting  some  universal 
method  of  delivering  men*8  souls  which  no  sect  of  phi- 
losophy had  ever  yet  found  out**  (Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Drij  lib.  X,  ch.  xxxii).    See  Ihcarnation,  vol  iv,  p.  630. 

HL  The  Worthy}  of  Krigkna,— The  worship  of  this 
divinity  is  so  blended  with  that  of  Vishnu  and  Rama, 
another  of  the  incarnations  of  Tishnu,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  treat  of  the  one  ¥rithout  trenching  on  that  of  the 
oiherSb  These  are  all  generally  considered  under  the 
denomination  Vaishnavntiy  or  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
who  are  usually  distinguished  into  four  Sampraddyiu, 
nr  sects,  designated  in  the  Padma  Purana  as  Sri,  Madh- 
wi,  Rodra,  and  Sanaka  (comp.  Wilson,  Rdig,  of  Hindui^ 
i,  84).  The  worshippers  of  Krishna  have  been  subdi- 
vided into,  1.  those  who  worship  him  alone;  2.  those 
who  worship  his  mistress  Radha  alone ;  and,  3.  those 
who  worship  both  conjointly  (see  VoUmer,  Worterb,  d, 
MythoL  p.  1093).  According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  through- 
oat  India  the  opulent  and  luxurious  among  the  men, 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  women,  attach 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Krishna  and  Radha  either 
fttngly  or  together.  In  Bengal  the  worshippers  of 
Krishna  constitute  fVom  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the 
entire  population  (Ward,  On  the  flindtts,  ii,  175,  44^). 
The  temples  and  establishments  devoted  to  this  divinity 
are  numerous  all  over  India,  particularly  at  Mathura 
and  Brindavan,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  contain 
many  hundreds,  among  them  three  of  great  opulence 
(Wilson,  Ht  wpra,  i,  136).  For  the  controversy  on  the 
extent  of  Krishna  worship,  see  Wilson*s  Vishnu  Purana^ 
vol  V,  Appendix. 

We  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at 
some  of  the  more  notable  secte  or  Sampradayas.  The 
Rudra  S8mprada3ris  or  Vallabhacharis  adore  Krishna  as 
an  infant.  This  form  of  worship  is  widely  diffused 
among  all  ranks  of  Hindu  society.  In  their  temples  and 
hoQsea  are  images,  not  unfrequently  of  gold,  in  the  form 
nfa  chubby  boy  of  a  dark  hue,  and  with  a  mischievous 


face,  in  some  caiies  holding  butter  in  both  hands,  by 
which  is  perpetuated  one  of  his  boyish  pranks  (Paulli- 
nus,  Systema  Brahmanicum^  d.  146,  and  plate  16).  This 
image  eight  times  a  day  receives  the  homage  of  its  vo- 
taries with  most  punctilious  ceremony.  At  the  first 
ceremony,  being  washed  and  dressed,  it  b  taken  from  its 
couch,  where  it  has  slept  for  the  night,  and  placed  upon 
a  seat,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Lamps  are 
kept  burning,  while  refreshments  are  presented,  with 
betel  and  Pan  (see  Wilson,  ReUff,  of  ffindusy  i,  126-128). 
The  Sanakadi,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India,  the  Sakhi  Bhavas,  the  Raddha  Valla- 
bhis,  and  the  Charan  Dasis  differ  in  minor  particulars 
of  creed  and  ritualism,  but  all  worship  Radha  in  union 
with  Krishna.  The  Chaitanyas  are  schismatics,  lliey 
believe  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna  in  Chaitanya  their 
teacher,  who  on  this  account  is  elevated  to  joint  adora- 
tion. With  them  the  momentary  repetition  of  the 
name  of  their  divinity  is  a  guarantee  of  salvation. 

Festivals  in  commemoration  of  Krishna  are  annually 
observed  throughout  India,  and  still  maintain  a  most 
powerful  hold  of  the  popular  heart  The  third  day  of 
the  Uttarayana,  a  festival  hekl  about  the  middle  of 
January,  is  sacred  to  Krishna  as  gopala  or  cowherd. 
In  the  afternoon  the  cows  and  bulls  are  washed  and  fed 
with  sacred  food,  then  decorated  with  chaplets  of  flow- 
ers. Thereupon  the  Hindus,  with  joined  hands,  walk 
around  the  herds  as  well  as  around  the  Brahmans,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  them  (Wilson,  ibidy  ii,  171). 
The  HoU  festival  is  observed  about  the  middle  of 
March.  It  may  be  not  improperly  described  as  an  older 
and  more  crazy  sister  of  our  April  Fools'  Day,  and  is 
mostly  devoted  to  Krishna.  His  image  enjoys  a  swing 
several  times  during  the  day,  is  besmeared  with  red 
powder,  and  dashed  with  water  colored  red.  In  the 
mean  time  unbounded  license  reigns  through  the  streets. 
**  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  depths  of  wick- 
edness resorted  to  in  celebration  of  the  licentious  in- 
trigues of  this  popular  god**  (Trevor's  India,  p.  97).  The 
festival  of  Jaggemaut  ("  Lord  of  the  world"),  in  whose 
magnificent  temple  a  bone  of  Krishna  is  most  sacredly 
preserved,  commemorates  the  departure  of  Krishna  from 
his  native  land.  See  Jaggkrnaut.  This  also  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  Mareh.  Those  who  are  so  highly 
favored  as  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  his  car  are  sure  of 
going  to  the  heaven  of  Krbhna  when  they  die  (see 
Gangooly,  in  Clark*s  Ten  Great  Religiona,  p.  134 ;  Du- 
bois, Mamen  and  Ctutonu  of  India,  p.  418),  The  na- 
tivity of  Krishna  is  celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  Au- 
gust. Thb  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  festivals  at 
Benares.  The  Rasa  Yatra  falls  on  the  full  moon  in  Oc- 
tober, and  perpetuates  the  dance  of  the  frolicsome  deity 
with  the  16,000  gopis.  Though  it  is  universally  ob- 
served in  Hindostan,  the  details  are  such  that  it  will 
not  be  seemly  to  treat  either  of  the  occasion  or  the  ob- 
servance of  this  festival  (see  Holwell*s  Indian  Fettitals,, 
pt.  ii,  p.  132;  Maurice,  Indian  Antiqvitiea,  v,  169). 

The  Hindu  sects  are  distinguished  from  each  other- 
by  various  fantasHcal  streaks,  in  different  colors,  upon 
their  faces,  breasts,  and  arms.  The  followers  of  Krishna 
bear  upon  their  forehead  two  white  marks  perpendicular 
to  the  eyebrows,  between  which  a  red  spot  is  percepti-- 
ble,  in  token,  says  Vollmer,  that  Krishna  bore  a  sun 
upon  his  brow  (Wi^rterb.  d,  Mythol  p.  1098;  also  Wil^ 
8on*s  ReL  of  Hind,  i,  41 ;  Dubois,  Manners  of  India,  ch. 
viii,  and  p.  214;  Trevor's  India,  p.  101). 

Unquestionably  the  influence  of  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  is  eviL  On  the 
one  hand,  it  embraces  the  hideous  barbarity  of  Jagger- 
naut ;  and,  on  the  other,  excepting  a  festival  of  Siva,  it 
is  responsible  for  the  roost  licentious  of  all  the  annual 
feasts  (comp.  DdbisUm,  i,  183).  Entire  dependence  upon 
Krishna,  or  any  other  form  of  this  heathen  deity,  says 
H.  H.Wilson,  not  only  obviates  the  neoessity  of  virtue, 
but  sanctifies  vice.  Conduct  is  wholly  itnmaterial..  R 
matters  not  how  atrocious  a  sinner  a  man  may  be  if  he- 
paints  his  face,  his  breast,  hb  arms  with  certain  secta- 
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rial  marks ;  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  brands  them  per- 
manently upon  his  skin  with  a  hot  iron  stamp ;  if  he  is 
constantly  chanting  hymns  in  honor  of  Vishnu;  or, 
what  is  equally  efficacious,  if  he  spends  hours  in  the 
simple  reiteration  of  his  name  or  names ;  if  he  die  with 
the  word  Hari,  Rama,  or  Krishiui  on  his  lips,  and  one 
thought  of  him  in  his  mind,  he  may  have  lived  a  mon- 
ster of  iniquity,  but  he  is  certain  of  heaven  (Wilson, 
ReUg.  ofllinduSf  ii,  75 ;  see  also  i,  161),  On  the  subject 
of  the  sects  and  worship  of  Krishna,  consult  .i  static  Be~ 
searches,  xvi,  1,  and  xvii,  169 ;  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  -Society,  ix,  60-110 ;  H.  H.Wilson, -&'efec<  Works, 
vol  i,  ii,  passim ;  Penny  Cyclop,  xxvi,  889. 

IV.  Resemblances  between  Krishnaism  and  Revealed 
Religion,  — EffoTtb  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
scepticism  to  establish  a  philological  similarity  between 
the  words  Krishna  and  Christ.  Such  speculations  be- 
long to  a  past  rather  than  to  the  present  age,  as  it  is 
now  conceded  by  philologists  that  the  two  words  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  curious  are  referred  to  Hick- 
son's  Time  and  Faith,  ii,  377 ;  Volney's  Ruins,  p.  166 
(Am.  ed.  1828) ;  and  for  refutation  to  Maurice,  Hvndos- 
tan,  ii,  268-271.  The  readiness  with  which  the  scep- 
tical mind  of  our  own  age  seizes  upon  and  magnifies 
even  fancied  resemblances  is  evinced  by  Inman,  who  in 
his  first  volume  (Ancient  Faith,  p.  402)  gives  an  engrav- 
ing of  Krishna  strikingly  like  those  attributed  to  Christ, 
but  which  in  the  second  volume,  on  farther  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  he  admits  to  be  '*  of  European 
and  not  of  Indian  origin,  and  consequently  that  it  is 
worthless  as  illustrating  the  life  of  Krishna"  (p.  xxxii). 

There  are  obrrespondences,  however,  some  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  summary  of  the  life  of 
Krishna,  that  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
sufficient  to  adduce  the  more  striking  ones,  without  their 
correlatives  in  the  Bible,  as  these  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  These  are  as  follows :  that  he  was  miraculous- 
ly bom  at  midnight  of  a  human  mother,  and  saluted  by 
a  chorus  of  D^vatas;  that  he  was  cradled  among  cow- 
herds, during  which  period  of  life  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  giant  Kansa,  and  saved  by  his  mother's  flight ;  the 
miracles  with  which  his  life  abounds,  among  which  were 
the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the  cleansing  of  the  leprous, 
perhaps  the  only  ones  which  particularly  resembled 
those  of  Christ,  for  the  rest  were  either  puerile  or  mon- 
strous; his  contests  with  serpents,  which  he  crushed 
with  his  foot ;  his  descent  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
and  his  final  ascent  to  the  paradise  Goloka  (comp.  Kleu- 
ker,  Abhandlung  d,  KaUc,  GeseUsch.  i,  235;  Stirm,  Apo- 
logic  des  Christenthums,  p.  181,  2d  ed.) 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  interesting  questions  in- 
volved in  these  correspondences  will  be  facilitated  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  India,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
period,  had  sustained  intimate  mercantile  relations  with 
Shemitic  races.  ^  Before  merchants  sailed  from  India 
to  Egypt,  and  from  Egj-pt  to  India"  (that  is,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  be/ore  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies),  *' Arabia 
Felix  was  the  staple  (mart)  both'  for  Egyptian  and  In- 
dian goods,  much  as  Alexandria  is  now  for  the  commod- 
ities of  Egypt  and  foreign  merchandise"  (Arrian,  PeripL 
Afar.  Erythr,  in  Heeren's  Afiican  Researches,  p.  228). 
"  If,"  says  Heeren, "  the  explicit  testimony  here  brought 
forward  proves  a  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  Arabia,  it  proves  at  the  same  time  its  high  antiqui- 
ty, and  that  it  must  have  been  in  active  operation  for 
many  centuries"  (ibid,  p.  229).  A  caravan  trade  also 
extended  from  India  to  Merog,  in  Ethiopia,  which  was 
its  grand  emporium  {ibid,  p.  211).  Taking  its  rise  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  history,  it  was  yet  in  its  zenith 
during  the  times  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  (see 
also  Vincent's  Periplus,  p.  57,  etc.).  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  there  should  have  been  an  inter- 
change of  religious  knowledge  as  well  as  an  exchange 
of  wares;  for  commerce  was  promoted  b}'  religion,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  controlled  by  the  priesthood ;  even  its 
temples  were  stations  and  marts  for  caravans  (see  fur- 
ther, Heeren,  Unf,  p.  219,  225,  232).     The  striking  re- 


semblance existing  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hindu 
mythologies,  which  has  been  unfolded  by  many  writers, 
illustrates  the  fact  of  an  interchange  of  religious  light ; 
and  that  these  extremes  of  the  known  world  should  thus 
have  met  remarkably  confirms  the  views  of  Heeren  just 
adduced  (see  further,  Prichard,  Egyptian  Mythology,  p. 
227-301 ;  Maurice,  Indian  A  ntiquities,  iii,  56-124 ;  Bun- 
sen,  God  in  History,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii).     The  annexed  figures 


Krishna  trampling  upon  the  Serpent 
were  copied  by  Sonnerat  from  sculptures  in  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Hindu  pagodas.  No  Vishnuite  of  distinc- 
tion, Sonnerat  tells  us,  is  without  these  images  in  his 
house,  cither  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  (see  also  Prichard's 
Egypt,  Myth.  p.  261 ) .  For  a  glowing  description  of  Krish- 
na's person,  see  the  Purdna  in  Maurice,  Hindost.  ii,36S. 

2.  On  the  supposition  of  the  oneness  of  our  race  there 
is  no  reason  to  exclude  the  Hindu  from  an  original  par- 
ticipation in  the  patriarchal  knowledge  of  the  promised 
Redeemer,  as  transmitted  by  Noah  and  his  family.  Sue- 
tonius {Vespas,  iv)  and  Tacitus  {ffist,v,  4, 13)  unite  in 
the  thought  of**  an  ancient  and  permanent  belief  having 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  East"  to  this  effect.  (See 
farther  Gray's  Connection,  i,  chap,  xxv;  Hengstenberg, 
Ckristology,  iv.  Appendix  ii ;  Tlioluck,  Lehre.  r.  A  Sunde, 
p. 220-229;  Stolberg's  Religions  Geschichte  i,Beilage  iv: 
Faber's  Proph,  Diss,  i,  57-i  14 ;  Faber  s  Uora  Mosaica. 
i,  ch.  iii.)  All  Hindu  traditions  connected  with  the  or- 
igin of  their  religion  and  their  people  point  but  one 
way,  and  that  to  the  recognised  birthplace  of  our  race — 
the  lofty  watershed  from  which  in  every  direction  hu- 
man faiths  and  mythologies  have  flowed  forth.  (See 
Max  Muller  on  the  rektions  of  the  Veda  and  Zend-Avee- 
ta.  Chips,  i,  81-86.)  Though  these  traditions  in  them- 
selves may  be  as  inconsequential  as  falling  stars,  still 
they  reflect  a  light  kindred  with  that  which  shines  forth 
from  flxed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  true  faith.  Krish- 
na, as  seen  in  the  monuments  of  the  Hindu,  stands  a 
striking  exponent  of  primeval  traditions,  that,  having 
sprung  from  the  promise  of  the  Garden,  have  more  or 
less  modified  most  distant  and  varied  mythologies.  He 
is  a  crude  though  not  inartistic  painting  of  a  hope  pre- 
served to  U9  in  the  Word  of  Goid,  but  otherwise  hope- 
lessly lost.  He  is  one  of  a  brotherhood  that  embraces 
an  Apollo  triumphant  over  the  p3rthon;  a  Hercules, 
burying  the  immortal  and  burning  out  the  mortal  heads- 
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tf  the  hydra;  a  Sigurd,  a  deaoendant  of  Odin,  BUjiiig 
the  Mrpent  Fifnir,  and  rescuing  prioelesa  treasure;  a 
Thor^Btyled  "  the  ekkat  of  the  sons  of  God,"  who,  in  his 
contest  with  the  serpent,  though  brought  upon  his  knee, 
jret  bruised  his  enemy's  head  with  the  mace  and  finally 
slew  bun;  an  OBbaiiderbegh&,  predicted  by  Zoroaster, 
who  contends  twenty  long  years  with  a  malignant  Am- 
mon,  whom  he  eventuaUy  conquers;  and  even  the  less  re- 
nowned Algonquin  conqueror  Michabo,  destroying  with 
bu  dart  the  shining  prince  of  serpents  who  tlooded  the 
earth  with  the  waters  of  a  lake.  For  other  instances, 
consult  the  authorities  referred  U^  immediately  above, 
and  Brinton*s  Myths  of  the  New  Worlds  p.  116,  with  his 


Serpent  biting  Krishna's  heeL 

interpretationsL  On  the  other  hand,  Major  Moor  states 
that  among  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures  and  images 
of  Krishna  he  had  not  one  original  in  which  the  ser- 
pent is  represented  as  biting  Krishna's  foot  {Hindu  Pan- 
tk(m\    For  an  account  of  this,  see  above. 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  India  was  a  field  of 
evangelical  effort  not  long  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  Krishnaism  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
"ttgRests  that  ita  more  palpable  features  of  resemblance 
have  been  more  or  less  directly  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  If  doubt  be  cast  upon  the  extent  of 
country  comprehended  under  the  term  India  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  confounded 
with  India  proper  maintained  by  trade  thus  early  a  live- 
ly intercourse  with  India,  and  could  thus  furnish  a  chan- 
nel for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
field  where  Krishnaism  subsequently  prevailed. 

Aocofding  to  Eusebius,  "■  Pantaenus  was  constituted  a 
herald  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  nations  of  the  East, 
*nd  advanced  even  as  far  as  India."  He  found  himself 
u^pated  by  some  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Gos- 
licl  of  Matthew,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apos- 
tles, had  preached,  leaving  with  them  the  same  Gospel 
in  Hebrew  which  was  preserved  until  his  time  {Eccles. 
Hut.  bk.  V,  ch.  X ;  see  Jerome,  Caial,  Script,  cap.  xxxvi ; 
*m1  fur  comparison  of  their  views  consult  Moehcim, 


Cammadaries,  cent  il,  sec  ii,  note  1 ;  see  also  Neander, 
Ck,  Uut^  Qark's  ed.,  i,  112).  Tradition  teUa  us  that  St. 
Thomas  preached  to  the  Indians,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  Jerome,  however,  noakes  the 
field  of  labor  to  have  been  Ethiopia.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  copies  both  of  the  apocryphal  and 
of  the  genuine  Gospels  circulated  early  through  portions 
of  Southern  India.  Silly  miracles,  resembling  thoee  of 
the  former  almost  to  the  letter,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  sacred  writings  of  Krishnaism.  Theophilus, 
sumamed  Indicus,  visited  India  as  a  missionary  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  found  Christianity  already 
planted  and  flourishing,  though  isolated  from  Christian- 
ity at  large.  Both  Bardesanes  and  Mani,  heresiarchs  of 
the  early  Church,  in  their  travels  came  into  ckise  and 
prolongeid  contact  ¥rith  Buddhism,  from  which  they  drew 
much  of  the  virus  that  they  strove  to  infuse  into  Chris- 
tian belieil  The  former  of  them  certainly  visited  India 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  (see  Kurtz, 
HitL  o/Ck  p.  109,  sec  50;  Neander,  ii,  198).  Weber  and 
Lassen  agree  in  this  respect  in  their  interpretation  of  a 
passage  of  the  Mahabharata,  that  at  an  eiuiy  period  iu 
the  history  of  the  Church  three  Brahmans  visited  some 
community  of  Christians  either  in  Alexandria,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  Parthia,  and  that  on  their  return  they  **  were  en- 
abled to  introduce  improvements  into  the  hereditary 
creed,  and  more  espedally  to  make  the  worship  of  Krish- 
na the  most  prominent  feature  of  their  system.**  See 
farther  Hardwick,CArisf,  1,246-268, 284-293;  Carwithen, 
Brahndmcal  Religion,  p.  98-104,  820-322;  Faber's  Pro- 
phefietU  Distertationj  i,  64 ;  Origin  of  Pagan  IdoL  bk.  vi, 
chap,  vi ;  Trtaiiae  on  three  DitpenMtiona,  bk.  i,  chap,  vi ; 
Wuttke,  Getchichte  des  Beidenthums,  ii,  889 ;  also  author- 
ities referred  to  by  Hardwick,  L  c.    See  India,  Modkrm. 

4.  It  was  the  fashion  early  in  the  present  century  to 
search  out  astronomical  allusions  in  Krishna,  and  resem- 
blances to  Apollo,  the  mythological  counterpart  to  the 
sun,  but  these  have  given  place  to  sounder  criticism. 
Recent  researches  favor  the  view  that  no  great  antiq- 
uity is  to  be  attributed  to  Krishna  as  an  object  of  relig- 
ious regard.  That  some  one  bearing  that  name  may 
have  figured  as  a  local  hero  in  the  early  history  of  In- 
dia, and  even  as  far  back  as  the  period  preceding  the 
war  of  the  Mahabharata,  is  not  improbable  (comp.  Wil- 
son, Religion  of  the  Utndut^  ii,  65, 66).  The  allusions  on 
classical  pages  serve  to  Justify  such  a  conclusion. 

5.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Krishnaism 
nowhere  appears  in  the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  scri|v- 
tures  of  the  Hindu.  **  Krishna  worship  is  the  most 
modem  of  all  the  philosophical  and  religious  systems 
which  have  divided  India  into  rival  sects.  Founded 
upon  the  theory  of  successive  incarnations  which  neither 
the  Vedas  nor  the  legislators  of  the  first  Brahmanical 
epoch  admitted,  Krishnaism  differs  in  so  many  points 
from  the  faiths  peculiar  to  India  that  we  are  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  borrowed  firom  foreign  philosophies  and  re- 
ligions" (M.  Pa  vie,  Bhagavat  DoMon  A  skand,  Pref.  p.  xi ; 
in  like  manner  Lassen,  Indische  Altrrthunuk,  i,  488;  ii, 
1107;  Prichard,  EgyptJ Mythology,  p.  269,  with  citations 
from  Colebrooke;  Max  Muller,  Chip»,  ii,  76,  Amcr.  edit. ; 
A  tiatie  Researches,  viii,  494).  *'  It  is  believed,"  says  H. 
H.  Wilson  cautiously,  that  Kama  and -Krishna  ^  are  un- 
noticed in  authentic  passages  of  the  Sanhiu  or  collected 
prayers,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  latter  as  Go- 
vinda  or  Gopala,  the  infant  cowherd,  or  as  the  uncouth 
and  anomalous  Jaggenuiut.  They  are  mentioned  in 
some  of  the  Upanishads,  supplementary  treatises  of  the 
Vedas,  but  these  compositions  are  evidently,  from  their 
style,  of  later  date  than  the  Vedas,  and  some  of  them, 
especially  those  referring  to  Kama  and  Krishna,  are  of 
very  questionable  authenticity"  (ibitl,  ii,  66).  Compare 
Wilson's  Transl.  of  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhi/a,  i,  260, 813, 315 ; 
ii,  36,  note  b ;  iii,  148,  note  7. 

At  the  time  of  its  first  translation  into  English  by 
Wilkins,  an  immense  antiquity  was  claimed  for  the  Bha- 
gavat Gita  (see  above,  sec.  i),  but  this  b  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  an  interpolation  in  the  Mahabharata,  and 
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to  have  been  produced  saboequently  to  the  rise  not  only 
of  GhriBtianity,  bnt  of  Krishnaum  itaelf.  Lassen  accords 
it  a  place  in  the  later  history  of  Hindu  religions,  when 
**  the  Viahnuites  broke  up  into  sects  and  sought  to  bring 
their  religious  dogmas  into  harmony  with  the  theories 
of  philosophy**  (^IntUsche  A  It,  u,  494;  Hardwick,  i,  241). 

As  to  the  Pur&nas,  which  are  almost  the  sole  author- 
ities for  those  events  in  the  life  of  Krishna  (exclusive 
of  his  victorious  contest  with  the  serpent)  that  most  re- 
semble the  life  of  Christ,  they  are,  in  their  present  form, 
unquestionably  of  modem  origin.  They  abound  in  le- 
gends that  may  properly  be  regarded  as  purana  (an- 
cient), but  bear  upon  their  face  sectarian  marks,  which 
betray  both  their  animus  and  their  age.  They  are  eigh- 
teen in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  voluminuua.  The 
Purdnas  themselves  in  many  cases  ascribe  their  author- 
ship to  others  than  Vy&sa,  ^  and  they  offer  many  inter- 
lud  proofs  that  they  are  the  work  of  various  hands  and 
of  different  dates,  none  of  which  are  of  very  high  antiq- 
uity. I  believe  the  oldest  of  them  not  to  be  anterior  to 
the  8th  or  9th  century,  and  the  most  recent  to  be  not 
above  three  or  four  centuries  old.  .  .  .  The  determina- 
tion of  their  modem  and  unauthenticated  composition 
deprives  them  of  the  sacred  character  which  they  have 
usurped,  destroys  their  credit,  impairs  their  influence, 
and  strikes  away  the  main  prop  on  which  at  presoit 
the  great  mass  of  Hindu  idohury  and  superstition  relies'* 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  Relig,  of  the  Hindus,  ii,  68).  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  Brahmans  are  right  in  referring 
the  authorship  of  the  Bhagavata,  the  most  popular  of 
the  Pur&nas  (from  which  we  have  quoted  so  freely  in 
the  summary  of  Krishna's  life),  to  Vopadeva,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century  (ibid,  p.  69 ;  see  also  preface 
to  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana),  Bentley  (View  of  Ancient 
Astronomtf,  i,  bk.  ii,  chap,  ii)  informs  us  that  he  obtained 
access  to  the  Janampatra,  or  horoscope  of  Krishna,  and 
was  enabled  to  discover  from  it  that  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  23d  of  the  moon  of  Sravana,  in 
the  lunar  mansion  Kohini,  at  midnight,  the  positions  of 
the  sun,  and  moon,  and  five  planets  being  at  the  same 
time  assigned ;  from  which  he  deduced  the  date  of  the 
pretended  nativity  to  be  Aug.  7,  AD.  600.  In  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  opinion,  perhaps  a  fanciful  one,  Krishna  himself 
was  one  of  the  Hindu  personifications  of  time,  which 
view  he  supports  by  Krishna's  own  declaration,  **  I  am 
time,  the  destroyer  of  mankind  matured,  come  hither  to 
seize  at  once  on  all  these  who  stand  before  us.**  See 
farther,  on  the  astronomical  view,  Greswell's  Fasti  Ca- 
thoiicij  iv,  88;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lect,  ii,  1-28;  Tom- 
kins's  Hulsean  Prize  Lectures,  p.  35-41 ;  W.  A  Butler's 
Ancient  PhHos,\,^47, 

From  considerations  like  these,  not  to  speak  of  others 
that  might  be  urged,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Krish- 
naism  proper  was  post-Christian,  an  outcropping  of  hu- 
man and  possibly  of  diabolic  nature,  that  was  illustra- 
ted at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  but  which  no  more  resembled 
its  divine  origuial  than  the  lifeless  golden  calf  resembled 
the  living  Apis  of  Egypt.  As  in  the  pitiable  blur  of  a 
palimpsest,  Krishnaism  has  replaced  or  obscured  that 
which  was  more  precious— the  religion  of  Christ,  found- 
ed no  less  in  impregnable  truth  than  in  the  undying 
necessities  of  men.  For  at  the  rise  of  this  false  religion 
it  is  plain  to  us  that  the  light  of  Christianity  was  re- 
flected ahready  on  the  sky  of  India— light  that  was  sadly 
perverted  to  set  forth  a  feeble  caricature  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  life  of  Christ. 

6.  As  the  tenor  of  our  argument  has  indicated,  the 
criticism  of  the  present  age  is  disposed  to  assign  a  re- 
cent origin  to  Krishnaism,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  ignore  the  existence  of  a  hero  bearing  the 
name  of  Krishna  conspicuous  in  the  early  and  fabulous 
history  of  India.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
have  presented  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  views  of 
some  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  century,  conflicting 
and  confused  though  they  be,  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  relations  of  Krishnaism  to  Christianity  as  well 
as  profSsne  religions.     Archdeacon  Hardwick   thinks 


that  the  resemblances  are  no  greater  than  the  outward 
and  fortuitous  resemblances  between  other  heathen 
deities,  or  between  some  of  them  and  Christ.  He 
illustrates  by  the  incident  of  the  persecution  of  Her- 
cules in  his  infancy  by  Juno;  the  dancing  of  the  milk- 
maids and  satyrs  of  Bacchus,  which  compares  with 
that  of  Krishna ;  the  concealing  of  Apollo  in  the  house- 
hold of  Admetus.  He  says  further,  **■  If  Krishna  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  purely  human  and  historical  hero, 
doomed  to  death  in  chUdhood  from  forebodings  that 
his  life  would  prove  the  min  of  another,  we  can  find 
his  parallel  in  the  elder  Cyras,  who  had  also  been  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  herdsmen  to  preserve  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  royal  grandfather,  whose  death  it 
was  foretold  he  should  ultimately  accomplish**  (i,  285, 
286).  Colonel  Wilford  supposes  Krishna  to  have  lived 
about  RC.  1300.  Sir  William  Jones  says  the  story  of 
his  birth  is  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
traces  it  probably  to  the  time  of  Homer.  He  thinks  it 
likely  tliat  the  spurious  gospels  of  the  early  age  of 
Christianity  were  brought  to  India,  and  the  wildest 
parts  of  them  repeated  to  the  Hindus,  who  ingrafted 
them  on  the  old  fable  of  Kesava,  the  Apollo  of  India 
{Asiatic  Reteurches,  i,  274).  Mr.  Bentley  {Hindu  As- 
tronomff),  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke,  Sir 
W*illiam  Jones,  major  Moor,  and  others,  boldly  charges 
the  whole  history  of  the  incamation  of  Krishna  as 
a  **  modem  invention**  and  '* fabrication**  of  the  Brah- 
mans, who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in- 
vented a  story  not  unlike  that  of  Christ,  and  affixed  a 
name  somewhat  similar  to  the  hero  of  it ;  all  of  which 
they  threw  back  to  a  very  remote  age,  that  it  might  be 
impossible  successfully  to  contradict  it,  and  then  repre- 
sented that  Christ  and  Krishna  were  the  same  person, 
of  whose  history  the  Christians  had  an  incorrect  ver- 
sion. Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  thinks  that  Krishna  ante  - 
dates  the  Brahmanical  triad— Brahma,  Yishnn,  and  Siva 
— and  that  his  great  exploits  occasioned  him  later  in 
Aryan  history  to  be  identified  with  Vishnu  (p.  184). 
Lassen,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  refers  the  origin 
of  the  system  of  avatars,  as  disclosed  in  Vishnu,  to  a 
period  of  time  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ ; 
while  Weber,  equally  distinguished  as  a  critic,  contro- 
verts his  views,  and  argues  that  Krishna,  the  hero  or 
demigod,  was  no  incarnation,  and  differed  vastly  from 
the  Krishna  of  later  times.  (See  farther  Hardwick, 
ibid,  i,  288,  note.) 

V.  Literature, — The  *^  Mahabharata,'*  translated  into 
French  by  Fauche  (Paris,  1863),  book  x,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  life  of  Krishna;  the  ^^Bhagavad  Gita," 
episode  of  the  preceding  (Wilkins's,  1785,  and  Thomson*s, 
1855,  transL  into  English,  and  Wm.  Schlegel's  transla- 
tion into  Latin,  1823) ;  the  "*  Vishnu  Purdna"  (transhitcd 
by  H.  H. Wilson,  1842  and  1866,  6  vols.);  the  ''Bhaga- 
vata Purana^  (translated  into  French  by  Bumouf,  Pkris, 
1840) ;  the  ''Hari  Vansa""  (transL  into  French  by  Lan- 
glois,  Paris,  1842);  **  Analysis  of  the  Agni  Purana,**  in 
the  Journ,  of  As,  Soe,  of  Bengal,  i,  81 ;  **  Analysis  of  the 
Brahma  Vaivartha  Pur&na,**  ibid,  p.  217;  also  Asiatic 
Researches,  passim,  especially  voL  xv  and  xvi ;  Hard- 
wick, Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  246-258,  277-298— a 
valuable  and  easily  accessible  resume  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject; H.  H.Wilson,  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  vol  ii,  pas- 
sim ;  Hoefer,  Biographie  GhUrale,  art.  Crichnie ;  J.  IX 
(luigniaut.  Religions  de  FAntiquite,  voL  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii ; 
P.  F.  Stuhr,  Religions  systeme  der  heidnischen  Vdlker  des 
Orients  (Berlin,  1836-88, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  M.Pavie,ifA<^i- 
rat  Dasam  Askand  (Paris,  1852);  W.von  Humboldt, 
Ueber  die  urUer  dem  Namen  Bhagavad  Gita  bekannte 
Episode  des  Mahabharata  (Berlin,  1826) ;  A.  Remusat. 
Afihmges  Asiafiquea  (Paris,  1825-1829, 4  vols.);  P. von 
Bohlen,  Das  Alte  Indien  (2  vols.,  1880-81);  Christ.  Las- 
sen, Indische  Alterthumshtnde  (4  vols.,  1844-46,  chiefly 
voL  ii) ;  A.  F.  Weber,  Indischen  Studien  (10  vols.,  1849- 
67,  especially  the  two  first  vols.);  Indische  Skitxten 
(Berlin,  1857),  particularly  the  essay  Die  Verbindungen 
Indiens  mit  den  Landeru  im  Westen;  Coleman,  Algtkai- 
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ogy  of  the  Hindus  (1882),  art  Krishna;  Edward  Moor, 
Hindu  Paniheon  (1810) :  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Religion  of 
^  ike  Jfindku  (London,  1858);  Wm.  Ward,  Account  of  the 
Writit^t,  ReHgion,  ttc^  of  the  Hindus  (4  vols.,  1817-20) ; 
G.  Haalam,  The  Cross  and  the  Serpent  (London,  1^9) ; 
U.  W.  F.  Hegd,  in  the  Jahrbucher  JVir  wissensdujfUiche 
Kritik  (Beilin,  1827) ;  J.  A.  Domer,  Lekre  von  d.  Person 
ChrisH  (StuUgardt,  1845),  i,  7  fiq. ;  I'heo.  Benfey,  Indien, 
in  ErBch  and  Qniber's  EncyHop,,  sec.  ii,  voL  17  (Leip- 
eic,  1840);  Riographie  Universeile  {Pariie  Mythohgiquey 
•opplenient,  ii,  545-550) ;  K.  F.  StAudlin,  Magazine  iii, 
2, 99  sq. ;  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Extracts  (5  voh^  1858 
-1870),  vols,  i  and  iv.    See  Vishnu.     CJ.K.B.) 

Krochmal,  Nachman  ben-Shalmon,  one  of  t^e 
iDO0t  celebrated  Jewish  scholais  of  modem  date,  was 
bom  in  BrAly  Feb.  18, 1780.  An  emdite  critic  and  em- 
inent Hebraist,  he  was  the  first  among  the  Jews  who, 
with  a  rare  sagacity  and  independence  of  mind,  inves- 
tigated the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
origin,  miity,  and  date  of  each  book,  as  well  as  to  char- 
acterize its  peculiarity  of  style  and  language,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fixed  ttaditional  opinions  held  alike  by  the 
«3niagogue  and  the  Church  about  the  authors  and  ages 
of  the  respective  canonical  volumes  (corop.  Jost,  Gesch, 
des  Judentkums  und  seiner  Sekten,  iii,  343).  Krochnjal, 
however,  on  account  of  feeble  health  and  other  infirmi- 
ties of  the  flesh,  published  but  little  in  his  lifetime.  In 
many  respects  he  may  be  likened  to  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher  of  the  19th  century  (Mendelsohn),  for,  like 
him,  he  suffered  from  impaired  health,  and,  like  him,  he 
struggled  for  an  education  after  he  had  entered  the  mer- 
cantile profession.  He  also  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  phUosophy,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  hi»  inves- 
tigations, left  in  MS.  a  work  entitled  More  Nthtiche 
JIa-Semitn,  a  treasury  of  criticisms  on  Jewish  phUoso- 
phy, Biblical  literature,  and  sacred  antiquities,  which 
the  learned  Dr.  Leopold  Zunz  edited  and  published  at 
Leroburg  in  1851.  Compare  also  Zunz  on  Kn>chmal,in 
JahrKfur  IsraelHen  (1845).  Krochmal  was  an  inti- 
mate associate  of  the  late  Jewish  savant  Rapoport  (q. 
v.),  and  is  said  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence 
over  the  latter.  He  died  at  Tamopol  July  31,  1840. 
His  works,  which  appeared  in  the  Hebrew  annual  called 
Kerem  Chemed  (voL  v,  Piag.  1841,  p.  51  sq.),  are,  on  The 
Sacred  Antiquities  and  their  Import  (®*1p  ni''aiT3*1p 
^r33ni) :  1.  On  the  age  of  the  comforting  promises  in 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xl-xlvi,  in  which  he 
tries  to  demonstrate  the  Ute  date  of  this  part  of  the 
▼dume,  and  to  show  that  Aben-Ezra  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  only  that  he  veiled  it  in  enigmatical  language. 
8ee  Arex-Ezra.  2.  On  the  date  and  composition  of 
Ezra  and  Chronicles,  with  an  investigation  of  the  an- 
cient statement  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
Baba  Baihra,  14,  A,  which  is  very  important.  He  tries 
to  trace  and  analyze  the  difllerent  parts  of  which  these 
books  are  composed,  and  to  show  that  they  extend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire.  3.  On  the  date 
and  composition  of  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Daniel, 
and  Esther,  with  an  examination  of  the  ancient  state- 
ment on  this  subject  contained  in  the  same  passage  of 
the  Talmud,  which  is  still  more  important,  inasmuch  as 
Krochmal  shows  here  what  is  meant  by  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue^  and  tries  to  demonstrate  that  some  portions  of 
the  Minor  Prophets  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  4.  On  the  origin  and  date  of  Eccleaiastes,  in 
which  be  insists  that  it  is  the  latest  composition  in  the 
eanun.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit,  ii,  s.  v^ 

Kromayer,  Jerome,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, nephew  of  the  succeeding,  was  bom  at  Zeitz  in 
1610,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzic,  Wittenberg,  and  Je- 
na. He  was  appointed  professor  at  I^ipzig  in  1643,  and 
in  1657  regular  or  ordinary  professsor  of  divinity.  In 
1660  he  became  minister  at  Zeitz,  and  in  1661  at  Meis- 
sen. He  died  in  1670.  He  wrote  largely;  the  most 
Important  of  his  works  are  t  Commentaria  in  Epist,  ad 


GaUttas: — Comment,  in  Apocalypsin: — Historim  Eodes, 
Centuria  XVI:  —  Theologia  Pcsitivo-Polemica :  —  Loci 
Antisyncretistici: — Polymathia  Theologica: — some  con- 
troversial tracts,  dissertations,  etc— Hook,  Eccles,  Diet, 
vi,50L 

Kromayer,  John,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Dobelen,  in  Misnia,  in  1576,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipzic  In  1600  he  was  made  deacon, 
and  some  time  after  was  appointed  pastor  at  Eisleben, 
and  later  pastor  at  Weimar.  He  died  in  1643,  after 
having  a  short  time  previously  been  honored  with  the 
general  superintendency  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy 
of  Weimar.  John  Kromayer  wrote  Harmania  Evange- 
listarum : — Historic  Ecdesiasticas  Compendium : — Sped' 
menfontium  Scripturce  Sacra  apertorum^  etc:  —  Exa- 
men  Libri  Christiana  Concordia : — a  Paraphrase  on  the 
Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah :  this  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  is  in  the  Bible  of  Weimar: — Expo- 
sition  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  throiufhout  the  Year 
(4to) ;  and  ^Sennoiw.— Hook,  Eccles,  Diet,  vi,  602. 

KrotOB  (icporoc)?  a  word  used  to  signify  approba- 
tion of  a  public  speaker.  It  means  literally  a  beating, 
striking,  knocking,  as  of  the  hands,  together;  and  hence 
it  was  used  to  signify  consent  and  approbation,  either 
by  words  or  actions.  Public  applauses  and  acclamations 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  early  Church. — Far- 
rar,  Eccl,  Diet,    See  Acclamations. 

Krttdener,  Barbara  Juliana  vom,  a  religious  vis- 
ionary and  enthusiast,  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rus- 
sian field-marshal  Von  MtUiich,  and  daughter  of  the 
states  councillor  baron  Von  Wietinghoff,  and  was  bom 
at  Kiga  in  1764  according  to  some  authorities,  or  in 
1766  according  to  others.  In  178*2  she  married  baron 
Von  Krudener,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Venice,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  French  philosopher  Rousseau. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  baron,  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried before,  succeeded  much  better  in  making  his  wife 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  philosophical  principles  which 
he  himself  espoused  than  in  winning  her  affections  for 
himself,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter  the 
husband  and  wife  separated,  the  latter  to  take  up  her 
residence  at  Paris.  Here,  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation, 
her  better  feelings  would  sometimes  assert  themselves, 
but  they  were  smothered  by  the  adulations  of  all  the 
brilliant  personages  who  surrounded  her,  among  whom 
figured  conspicuously  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
SU6L  In  imitation  of  the  latter  she  gave  the  world 
her  biography,  in  the  shape  of  a  sickly  sentimental 
novel  entitled  Valirie,  describing  an  immoral  relation 
concealed  beneath  the  fragrant  veil  of  romance,  and  red- 
olent with  a  religious  Romish  and  fanatical  sentimental- 
ism.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  with  the 
assistance  of  St.  Martin,  and  created  quite  a  sensation, 
meeting  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  society.  After  nyany  advent4ires,  Madame  von 
Krtldener  came  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  close  intimacy  of  that  noble  woman  queen  Louisa, 
of  whose  projects  she  was  the  confidante  and  sharer  in 
the  stormy  period  of  Prussia's  warfare  with  France  In 
1808  she  became  acquainted  with  Jung  Stilling  and 
Oberlin,  and  thereafter  we  find  her  devoted  to  religious 
mysticism  in  its  most  aggravated  forms.  She  bought 
a  place  for  the  mystics  at  Bdrmingheim,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests. Unfortunately,  however,  the  disorders  occasioned 
by  the  seeress  Kumrin,  and  by  pastor  Fantaine,  whom 
she  protected,  were  visited  upon  her  head,  and  she  was 
exiled  by  king  Frederick.  She  now  retired  to  Baden, 
and  then  went  to  Strasburg,  and  finally  to  Switzcrhind. 
Wherever  she  went  she  attracted  attention,  both  by  her 
political  predictions  and  by  the  preaching  of  her  pecul- 
iar doctrines,  heralding  a  new  religious  sera,  that  of  unity 
in  the  Church — "  the  period  when  there  should  be  one 
flock  and  one  shepherd.**  At  Geneva  especially  she  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  in  religious  circles,  and  among  the  cler- 
gy of  distinction  whom  she  won  to  her  views  may  be 
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mentioned  pastor  Empaytaz,  the  eventual  head  of  the 
Moiniers  (q.  v.).  With  the  asBistance  of  men  of  taleikt 
and  education  of  Empaytaz's  stamp  she  fonned  "  prayer 
unions,"  and  urged  the  community  to  a  more  vital  Chris- 
tian living,  and  the  liberal  use  of  property  for  the  good 
<}f  the  poor.  The  fulfilment  of  her  predictions  of  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  final  cri- 
Ms  at  Waterloo,  aided  her  cause,  and  emboldened  her  to 
the  assertion  that  she  enjoyed  the  favor  of  God  in  a  spe- 
cial degree.  Among  her  most  ardent  followers  at  this 
time  she  counted  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Kussiau 
emperor  Alexander,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  was 
her  frequent  guest ;  and  it  is  known  that  her  influence 
over  Alexander  brought  about  the  Holy  Alliance.  Her 
love  of  humanity,  however,  and  her  gigantic  schemes 
for  ita  moral  and  social  elevation,  often  led  her  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  prudence  and  propriety,  and  made 
her  appear  a  dangerous  character  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
of  authority,  so  that  she  gradually  lost  the  favor  of  men 
of  political  prominence.  8he  was  obliged  to  quit  France 
and  other  countries  successively,  and  even  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
treatment  she  received  in  Russia  when  she  was  called 
thither  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  her  daughter. 
She  was  not  only  refused  admittance  to  the  empen>r, 
but  when  afterwards  she  advocated  the  cause  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece,  and  pointed  to  the  Russian  em- 
peror as  the  instrument  selected  by  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  work,  she  was  requested  to  re- 
frain and  to  leave  St.  Fetersbiu-g.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Moravians  her  life  and  habits  had  been  changed 
after  she  quitted  Paris,  and  she  had  often  dreamed  of 
founding  a  great  correctional  establbhment  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  crimituUs  and  persons  of  evil  life.  Now 
driven  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  attack  of  a  cutane- 
ous disease  necessitating  her  residence  in  the  south,  she 
started  in  1824  with  the  design  of  founding  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  of  establishing  a  German  and  Swiss  colony 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Volga.  On  the  way,  however, 
death  overtook  her  at  Kara-su-bazar,  Dec  18, 1824.  The 
life  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  has  been  variously 
commented  upon.  In  her  day  **  passion  oscillated  in  the 
public  judgment  beween  favor  and  hostility  to  her,"  but 
now,  when  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed,  and  it  is 
easy  in  deliberation  to  pass  judgment  upon  her  life  and 
actfl,  she  is  generally  spoken  of  favorably,  and  her  en- 
deavors to  inspire  the  people  with  religious  zeal,  and  a 
feeling  of  love  for  each  other  as  a  common  brotherhood, 
are  recognised.  Says  Hagenbach  (CA.  ffitt.  ISth  aud 
19/A  Cmturiea  [transL  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst],  ii,  413  sq.), 
**  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  woman  trained 
in  the  dwellings  of  vanity,  and  humbled  by  her  sins  and 
errors,  had  such  a  spirit  of  self-denial  as  to  minister  on 
a  wooden  bench  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  to  seek  out 
criminals  in  prison,  and  to  present  to  them  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Cross;  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wise  men  of 
this  world  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  divine  love,  and 
to  say  to  the  kings  of  the  world  that  everything  avails 
nothing  without  the  King  of  kings,  who,  as  the  Cruci- 
fied, was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolishness 
to  the  Greeks.  She  was  derided,  defamed,  persecuted, 
driven  from  one  country  to  another,  and  yet  never  grew 
weazy  of  preaching  repentance  in  the  deserts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  proclaiming  the  salvation  of  believers  and 
the  misery  of  unbelievers.  .  .  .  Wherever  she  set  her 
foot,  great  multitudes  of  people  physically  and  spiritu- 
ally hungry,  of  sufferers  of  every  class,  and  penons  with- 
out regard  to  confession,  surrounded  her,  and  received 
from  her  food — yea,  wonderful  food.  The  woes  which 
she  pronounced  on  the  impenitent  awakened  in  many 
an  oppressed  and  troubled  spirit,  a  feeling  of  joy  at  mis- 
fortune, while  many  a  genial  word  of  love  feU  into  good 
ground."  Besides  the  novel  already  mentioned,  she 
wrote  Le  Camp  des  Verhu  (Paris,  1815).  Many  curious 
details  of  her  conversations  and  opinions  are  preserved 
in  Rrug*s  Cofweraationm  mit  Frau  r.  Kriidener  (Leipz. 
1818).    See  also  C.  Maurer,  BUder  aut  d,  Leben  eina  Pre- 


digen  (Schaffhausen,  1843) ;  BtrU  ZeUackrjfiJur  chriMl, 
WisseuMchaJl  u.ckri$tLr.eben  (1867,  No.  6);  ZeiUfewmm 
(Leipz.  1838),  iii ;  Adele  du  Thou,  Notice  sur  Afme,  Ju- 
Heme  de  Krudmer  (Geneva,  1827,  8vo) ;  Mahul,  i4  man-  * 
aire  Necrologique,  anno  1825 ;  Eynaid,  Vie  de  Mme,  de 
Krudener  (Paris,  1849, 2  vok.  8vo) ;  Ziethe,  Jul,  r.  KrU- 
tfcii«-(1864);  Hauck,rA€a/.JttAre«tericA<(1869),iv,687; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  de  Femmes ;  Verniers  Portraits 
LitteraireSfeUu;  lieizogtReal-£ncyklop,vmfll2;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirak,  xxvu,  234.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Elmg,  John  Andreixr,  one  of  the  earlier  Luther- 
an ministers  who  immigrated  to  this  countiy,  was  bom 
March  19, 1782.  He  was  highly  educated,  and  was  for 
a  time  preceptor  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1768,  commissioned  by 
Dr.  Francke,  who  considered  him  well  fitttd  for  mis- 
sionary work.  He  Ubored  first  at  Reading,  Penn.,  and 
among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  whoUy 
devoted  to  his  duties,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  com- 
munity. In  1771,  in  accoidance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
brethren,  he  relinquished  this  field  of  labor,  and  assumed 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick, 
Md.  Here  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  oocorred 
March  30, 1796.     (M.L.S.) 

Smg.Wilhelm  Traugott,  a  distuiguished  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Radis,  near 
Grafenhainchen,  Prussia,  June  22, 1770.  He  studied  at 
the  school  of  Pforta  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  1794.  In 
the  year  following  he  published  Uther  die  PerfecttbUi" 
tat  der  geojjenbarten  Rtligion  (Jena  and  Lpz.  1795,  8vo), 
a  work  which  was  so  rationalistic  in  character  that  it 
barred  hb  way  for  further  promotion.  In  1801  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Frenk- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  here  he  wrote  his  principal  work, 
Fundanuntalphilosophie  (Zullichau  and  Freistadt,  1803; 
3d  ed.  Lpz.  1827),  which  became  very  popular  through- 
out Germany.  Guided  by  Kant*s  criticism,  Krug  pro- 
fessed a  system  which,  under  the  name  of  **  transcen- 
dental synthetism,^  aimed  to  reconcile  idealism  and  real- 
ism. *' According  to  Krug,  the  act  of  philosophizing  is 
thought  entering  into  itself,  to  know  and  understand  it- 
self, and  by  this  means  to  be  at  peace  with  itself,  llie 
following  are  his  principal  pomts:  1.  In  relation  with 
the  starting-point,  or  first  principle  of  knowledge :  the 
Fffo  is  the  real  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  itself  as 
the  object  of  its  knowledge  (the  philosophizing  subject). 
It  is  from  it  that  proceed,  as  firom  an  active  principle, 
the  ideal  principles^  which  are  essentially  different  from 
the  real  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  the  material  and 
formal  principles  of  philosophical  knowledge.  The  ma- 
terial principles  are  the  facts  of  consciousness  grasped  in 
conceptions,  which  are  all  comprehended  in  the  propo- 
sition, I  am  an  agent.  The  formal  principles  (deter- 
mining the  form  of  knowledge)  are  the  laws  of  my  ac- 
tivity ;  they  are  as  multifarious  as  activity  itself:  the 
first  of  these  laws  is.  Seek  for  harmony  in  thy  activity, 
2.  How  far  ought  these  researches  to  be  carried  (the  ab- 
solute limit  of  philosophy)  ?  The  consciousness  is  a 
s^nithesis  of  being,  or  Fsse,  and  knowing,  or  Science  (da* 
Seyn  nnd  das  Wissen)^  in  the  Ego,  Every  consciousness 
is  thus  circumstanced,' which  implies  that  being  and 
knowing  are  united  in  us  a  priori.  This  transcendental 
synthesis  is  therefore  the  original  and  inappreciable  fact 
which  forms  the  absolute  limit  of  philosophizing.  Since 
being  and  knowing  {Seyn  und  Wissen\  united  together 
in  the  consciousness,  cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from 
the  other,  their  union  is  completely  primitive.  8.  What 
are  the  different  forms  of  activity?  The  primitive  ac- 
tivity of  the  Ego  is  either  immanent  (speculative)  or 
transitory  (practical).  Sensibility,  intelligence,  and  rea- 
son are  its  different  potencies.  Philosophy,  regarded  as 
the  science  of  the  primitive  legislation  of  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  activity,  is  therefore  divided  into  a  spec- 
ulative part  and  a  practical  part  The  first  part  ia 
subdivided  into  formal  doctrine  (logic)  and  material 
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doctrine  (meUiphysics  and  esthetics),  inasiouoh  as  the 
one  regards  the  matter  of  thought  /»er  «e,  and  the  oth- 
er (esthetics)  oonsiders  it  in  relation  with  sentiment. 
The  latter  part  is  likewise  subdivided  into  formal  doc- 
trine (the  science  of  right  and  law)  and  material  doctrine 
(morab  and  religion).  Each  of  these  considers  the  leg- 
islation of  the  human  mind  under  a  different  aspect** 
(Tenneman,  AfantuU  of  Phila$,  §  421).  After  the  death 
uf  Kant,  Krug  was  cslled  to  Kdnigsberg  to  succeed  his 
great  master  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He 
subdequently  filled  also  Kraus's  place  as  professor  of 
practical  philosophy.  In  1809  he  became  professor  of 
phikMOphy  at  Leipzic,  a  position  which  he  retained  un- 
til 1831,  when  he  was  pensioned.  He  died  at  Leipzic 
Jan.  13, 1842.  Krug's  other  works  are  Versueh  eiaer 
sy0(emaii$ckm  Encyklopddie  d,  Wisteiuchqfien  (Wittcnb. 
1796-97,  2  Tola. ;  8d  voL  Lpz.  1804)  i—Ueber  d,  Verkali' 
m§§  d,  briiisckeH  PkUowpkie  *,  moraiUcheny  poUtitehen, 
u.  reiigioMH  Cultur  d.  Memchm  (Jena,  1798)  i^Vertuch 
tinar  gjfttewuUhchen  EttcyUopSdie  d.  sck^nm  KUnsU 
(Lpac  1802)  >-Philo»opkie  d,  Ehe  (Lpac.  1800)  :-~Bne/e 
mber  d,  itautm  IdeaUtnuu  (Lpzc  1801) :  —  EtUwur/emes 
maim  Oryamm  d  Philo§ophie  (Heias.  aad  Lubben,  1801) : 
—Sf9Um  d.  tkeorttUchm  Philosophie  (Konigsb.  1806  -10 ; 
lour  «ds.  since) : — Gttck,  d,  PkUo9ophie  aUer  Ztit  (Lps. 
1815,  18-26):  — ^^«<em  d,praktischm  PkOowphie  (Ko- 
nigsb. 1817-19,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1830-88)  i^Htmdbuch  d, 
PkHom)pkie  u.  pkiloaophifckm  Literatur  (Lpxc  1820-21, 
2  Tola.;  8d  ed.  1829) :  —  FermcA  eiiter  neuen  Tkeorie  d 
GffuhU  at.  d  9ogeMamUn  GeJUhlsvermdffeiu  (Konigsberg, 
1823)  : — Puteohgk  oder  Glaube,  Abef^ube  u.  Ungkutbe 
(Lpxc  1825)  : — Dcu  Kirchenrecht  ttach  Grundsdlzen  d, 
Venutn/ty  etc  (Lpzc  1826);  — ^4%.  Handworttrhuch  d, 
pkUosophueheH  WtssmnAqfUn  (Lpzc  1827-28, 4  vols. ; 
2d  ed.  1832-<84,  5  vols.  8vo) :  —  (Jmvenalphilotophuche 
Vorlesungm  (Neustadt,  1831);  etc  His  worka  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Gesammelte 
SehrifUn  (Braunschweig,  1830-34,  6  vols.  8vo).  See 
Kru^,  Meine  lAbensreUe  in  secfu  Stationen  (Lpzc  1826 
and  1842) ;  same,  Leipziger  Freuden  tc  Leidaij  etc  (Lpz. 
1831);  Morell,  Hiit,  Mod,  PhUotophy ;  Saintes,  Hist,  of 
R.fHanalUm,  p.  138;  Tenneraann's  Manual  ofPhUosopky 
(by  Morell),  p.  465  sq.;  Krug,  Phih$ophischeM  Worter- 
5«cA,  T  (1),  p.  617  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gmer,  xxvii, 
240.     (J.H.W.) 

Krilger,  Oswald,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1598 
in  Pmssia,  and  made  for  himself  a  name  by  hb  thorough 
study  of  Hebrew,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits;  later  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics,  and 
became  professor  at  the  University  in  Wilna.  He  died 
May  16, 1665.— ^%em.  tlist.  Lex,  iii,  65. 

Krummaoher,  Friedrioh  AdoU;  a  Grerman 
theologian  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg,  in  West- 
phalia, July  13, 1767,  and  was  educated  at  the  nniver- 
ftities  of  Lingen  and  Halle.  At  the  latter  school  he  en- 
joyed the  instmction  of  "  the  elder  Knapp,**  the  so  just- 
ly celebrated  "  pious**  professor  of  the  university  at  that 
time.  In  1800,  after  having  filled  various  positions  of 
trust,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Duisburg,  where  he  remained  until  1806.  He 
then  became  successively  pastor  of  Krefeld,  Kettwich, 
B^nburg,  and  Bremen.  His  talents  as  preacher  and 
administrator  caused  him  to  be  appointed  court  preacher 
and  Church  superintendent.  He  died  at  Bremen  April 
14, 1845.  Friedrich  Adolph  Kruromacher  deserves  spe- 
cial commendation  in  this  work  for  his  piety  and  the 
noble  Christian  example  he  furnished  to  his  sons,  and 
which  became  manifest  in  their  lives  (comp.  Krumma- 
CHKB,  Friedrich  Wilhblm).  He  u  especially  known 
for  his  parables  in  verse,  which  have  become  classic  in 
Germany,  and,  though  he  has  had  many  imitators  in 
this  line,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  works  are, 
Die  Liebe,  a  hymn  (Wesel,  1801 ;  2d  ed.  1809)  t^Para- 
Ws  (Duisburg,  1805;  8th  ed.  Essen,  1850;  French,  Par. 
1821 ;  English,  Lond.  1844, 8vo,  and  often)  i^Apoloffien 
MMd  Paramythim  (Duisburg,  1810) :  —  FettbOchMny  eine 


Sckrift Jut's  Voik  (Duisb.  1810,  2  vols.;  3d  edit.  DuuK 
1819-21, 3  vols.)  I— Die  Kinderwek  (Duisb.  1806, 1813),  a 
series  of  sacred  poems  for  children  *. — Johanneey  a  drama 
(Lpz.  1815)  :—Ueber  d.  Geist  u,  d.  Form  d,  evmgelisckm 
Gesch,  m  histor.  u,  astketisch.  Hinsickt  (Lpz.  1805),  by  far 
his  most  important  theological  work : — Bibelkaiediitmut 
(Essen,  1844, 12th  edit.)  i^Katechismm  d,  chrittL  Lehre 
(Essen,  1821 ;  6th  ed.  1841)  .—Die  chriatL  Volkuchuk  im 
Bunde  m,  d,  Kirche  (Essen,  1823;  2d  edit.  1825) :  —  St. 
Aruffar,  d,  alte  und  <L  neue  Zeit  (Bremen,  1828) :  —  Der 
ifauptmatm  Cornelius  (Bremen,  1829 ;  English,  London, 
1838, 12mo ;  1839, 12mo,  with  notes  by  Fergusson ;  1840, 
12mo) : — Das  Leben  des  heiiiffen  Johannes  (Essen,  1833; 
Engl.,  Lond.  1849,  8vo):  — 2>a4  Tdubcken  (Essen,  1840, 
3d  ed.).  See  MoUer,  F.  A,  Krummacher  ti.  s.  Freunde 
(Brem.  1849,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  viii,  118 
sq. ;  Brit,  and  For.  EcangeL  Rev.  Ixix,  627.  (J.  H.  W.) 
BLrummaoher,  Friedrioh  Wilhelm,  one  of 
Germany's  most  eloquent  preachers  in  this  cenuiry,  and 
the  most  dbtinguished  of  a  dbtinguished  family,  was 
the  son  of  Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher  (q.  v.),  and 
was  bom  at  Mors,  on  the  Rhine,  January  28, 1 796.  After 
preparation  partly  at  the  Gymnasium  and  partly  under 
hb  own  father,  he  entered  Halle  University  in  the  win- 
ter semester  of  1815-16,  and  there  enjoyed  the  instrac- 
tions  of  Niemcyer,  Wegscheider,  Ciaienius,  Marx,  De 
Wette,  and  **  the  elder  Knapp,**  for  whom  young  Krum- 
macher early  cherished  great  affection.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  Jena,  drawn  thither  by  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Fries,  and  the  theologian  Schott,  the  well^ 
known  editor  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  To  an  American  student  of  theology 
thb  period  of  F.  W.  Krummacher*s  life  presents  many 
points  of  special  interest.  He  had  left  Halle  for  Jena 
determined  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Schott  and  other  cele- 
brated theologians,  but  so  disappointed  was  he  that  he  is 
led  to  exclaim  (in  hb  Autobiography^  p.  77), ^Nothing 
remained  for  me  but  to  seek  refuge  from  this  spiritual 
famine  in  reading,**  and,  instead  of  attending  faithfully 
the  lectures  of  his  professors,  he  found  it  more  to  hb 
soul*s  interest  to  devote  hb  time  to  the  reading  of  Her- 
der's Spirit  of  H^ew  Poetry^  his  father's  Spirit  and 
Form  of  the  Gospels,  Kleuker's  apologeticol  writings, 
and  other  books  of  this  class.  Hb  first  appointment  as 
preacher  he  found,  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  as  assistant  to  a  German  Reformed 
congregf^^ioi^  I"  1^23  he  removed  to  the  village  of 
Ruhrort,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Dusseldorf,  and  two  years 
later  to  C^emarke,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Barmen ;  and 
in  1834  he  accepted  a  repeated  call  to  the  city  of  Elber- 
feldt.  During  hb  residence  there  a  call  came  to  him 
from  the  Pennsylvanb  Synod  of  the  Reformed  German 
Church  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  (iil  a  profess- 
or's chair  in  their  theological  school  at  Mcrccrsbnrg, 
Penn.,  a  position  which  he  declined  in  favor  of  the  cele- 
brated Church  historian  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  now  pro- 
fessor in  the  Union  Theologicaj  Seminary  at  New  York 
city.  In  1847  he  was  promoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  IV,  to  the  pastoratdof  Trinity  Church, 
Berlin,  as  successor  of  the  renowned  pulpit  orator  Mar- 
heinecke,  who  had  died  in  1846,  and  he  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  place.  About  two  years  Uter  he  became 
court  preacher  at  Potsdam,  the  usual  summer  residence 
of  the  Prussian  kings,  and  he  died  there  Dec  19, 1868. 
Krummacher  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divin- 
ity by  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  an  active  work- 
er in  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  attended 
all  its  meetings  as  long  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Krammacher 
acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  by  hb  devotional  writ^ 
ings,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Elias  der  This^ 
biter  (Elberf.  1828;  5th  edit.  1860;  trsnsLinto  Englbh 
and  extensively  circuUted  both  in  England  and  in  thb 
country) : — Salomo  und  Sulamith  (ibid.  8d  ed.  1830;  7th 
ed.  1855)  :—Die  Sttbbath  Ghdce,  a  series  of  sermons  (BerL 
1848  sq.,  12  vols.  8vo)  \—Der  leidende  Christns  (Bielef. 
1854,  and  often ;  transL  into  Engl  in  Clark's  library) : 
—and  last,  but  hardly  least, />ai^  der  K6mg  von  Israel 
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(BerL  1866,  8vo ;  transl  into  English  and  publiflhed  by 
Clark  of  Edinb.  and  Harpers  of  N.  Y.  1870, 12nio). 

Like  hiB  father  and  uncle,  Dr.  Knimmacher  was 
one  of  the  few  bold  and  uncompromising  witnesses  of 
evangelical  truth  of  which  Germany  can  boast.  Dr. 
SchaflT,  who  of  all  men  this  side  the  Atlantic  is  perhaps 
best  entitled  to  a  comment  on  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
celebrated  German  preacher,  speaks  of  him  as  follows : 
*'  Knimmacher  was  endowed  with  every  gift  that  con- 
stitutes an  orator,  a  most  fertile  and  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, a  vigorous  and  original  mind,  a  glowing  heart,  an 
extraordinary  facility  and  felicity  of  diction,  perfect  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Scriptures,  an  athletic  and  command- 
ing presence,  and  a  powerful  and  melodious  voice,  which, 
however,  in  latter  years  underwent  a  great  change,  and 
sounded  like  the  rolling  of  the  distant  thunder  or  like 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment.  This  splendid  outfit 
of  nature,  which  attracted  even  theatrical  actors  and 
mere  worshippers  of  genius  to  hb  sermons,  was  sancti- 
fied by  divine  grace,  and  always  uncompromisingly  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  scriptural  truth.  He  was  full 
of  the  fire  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  the  pulpit 
he  was  as  bold  and  feariess  as  a  lion,  at  home  as  gentle 
and  amiable  as  a  Uunb.  Like  all  truly  great  men,  he 
had  a  childlike  disposition.  ...  He  was  a  millionaire 
in  images  and  iUustrations.  There  is  an  embarrcu  de 
rickMse  in  his  sermons,  even  more  than  those  in  Jeremy 
Taylor.  The  imaginative  w  too  predominant  for  simple 
and  severe  taste ;  but  with  all  their  defects  they  will 
live  as  long  as  sermons  are  read  for  private  devotion 
and  as  models  for  cultivating  a  higher  style  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  The  name  of  their  author  wiD  always  shine 
as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  those  great 
and  good  men  who,  in  the  present  century,  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  the  evangelical  faith  against  prevail- 
ing Rationalism  and  infidelity,  and  have  entitled  them- 
selves to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  future  gener- 
ations'* {The  Observer,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4, 1869).  His  Autobi- 
ography,  left  in  MS.  form,  was  published  after  his  death 
by  his  family,  and  has  been  transited  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton  (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1869, 8vo).  See 
a  veiy  pleasant  short  sketoh  by  professor  C.  W.Bennett, 
in  the  JV.  F.  Chrigfian  A  dvocaie,  Feb.  11, 1869 ;  and  Melh, 
Quar. Review,  1869, p.  142, 441 ;  1870,  p.  161  sq.;  British 
and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  Ixix,  628 ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev,  1869,  p. 
776 ;  Evang,  Quar.  Rev,  1870,  p.  149 ;  Princeton  Rev,  1870, 
p.  166.     (J.H.W.) 

Krummaoher,  Gk>ttfried  Daniel,  a  German 
theologian,  younger  brother  of  F.  A.  Knimmacher  (q. 
v.),  was  bora  at  Tecklenburg  April  1, 1774.  He  studied 
at  Duisburg,  and  became  successively  pastor  of  Earth 
and  Wolfrath,  and  finally  of  Elberfeld,  where  he  died 
Jan.  80, 1887.  He  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  not  only 
in  his  tone  of  mind,  but  even  in  his  outward  aspect,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  Pietists  in  his  district  he  carried 
their  principles  to  their  fuU  length,  even  showing  much 
unfriendliness  to  those  who  did  not  coincide  with  him. 
He  wrote  Die  Wimderung  Israels  durch  d,  WOste  (8d  ed. 
Elberfeld,  1860-51, 2  vols. ;  Engl.,  Lo/id.  1837-88, 2  vols. 
12mo)  •.—Hausposfilk  (Menns,  1836)  i-^Tagliches  Manna 
(Elberfeld,  1838;  4th  ed.  1851;  Engl.,  Lond.  1889, 12mo): 
— Jakob's Kampfu,Sieg(lS29;  Engl.,Lond.  1838,12mo);- 
etc  See  A.  W.  Mollcr,  F,  A .  Krummacher's  Leben  (Bre- 
men, 1849),  i,  169;  ii,84;  IW.KTUK.Krit.Gesch.d.pm- 
test.-relig,  Sc/ticdrmerfi,  etc.,  im  Herzogthum  Berg  (Elber- 
feld, 1851 ) ;  Krummacher  (Emil  Wilhelm),  Leben  v,  Gotu 
fried  Daniel  Krummacher  (Elberf.  1838, 8vo) ;  Autobi- 
ography o/F,  W.  Krummacher  (translated  by  Easton), 
p.  155;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  118  sq. 

Krummendyk,  Albert,  a  learned  German  theo- 
logian, flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
as  bishop  of  Holstein  and  Lubeck,  and  died  in  1489.  He 
left  in  MS.  form  Chromcon  Episcoporum  Oldenburgien- 
tium  et  Lubecensium  (printed  in  Meibomius's  Scriptores 
Rerum  Gemuuncarum,  torn.  ii). 

Xmsliu,  L.  A.    See  HiLLKSoaux. 


KryptaB  (cpi^Trat,  crypts).  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment from  their  persecutors,  the  eariy  Chrisdans 
ocouuonally  prepared  for  themselves  churches  and  ora- 
tories under  groimd,  which  served  both  as  places  of  de- 
votion and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.  These  were 
called  crypttB,  from  Kpwirrw,  to  conceals— FMmi,  Ecder, 
Diet,    See  Crypt. 

KryptiOB,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  thoee  theo- 
logians who  hold  to  the  icpiii/^tc,  or  conceahnent  theory  of 
our  Lord's  divine  attributes  during  his  earthly  career. 
See  Kkiiosis. 

KtiBtOlatras  (worshippers  of  a  created  thing),  a 
branch  of  the  Monophysites,  who  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Christ  before  his  resurrection  was  corruptible, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Actisteia,  who  held  that  it 
was  not  creatod. 

KUbel,  Mathaus,  a  German  theology,  was  bom 
at  Herbstein,  in  the  duchy  of  Fulda,  Nov.  14,  1742,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  under  whom  he  received  his  subsequent  educa- 
tion. In  1783  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Heidelbeig  University,  and  in  1786  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  canon  law.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1809.  Kubcl 
was  quite  liberal  in  tendency,  and  had  many  warm 
friends  among  Protestant  theologians.  '  He  wrote  Ratio 
Jidei  reddita  (Heidelb.  1776,  4to)  .—ExercUium  canam- 
cum  de  matrimonio  (1786,  4to).— Doring,  Gekhrte  Tkeo- 
log,  Deutschlands  des  18**"  und  19"*  Jahrh,  ii,  212. 

Kiichleiu,  Johann,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Wetterau,  in  Hesse,  in  1646.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  entered  the  Church,  and  became 
pastor  at  Tackenheiro.  When,  in  1676,  elector  Louis 
expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  KUchlein  went  to 
Holland,  and  for  eighteen  years  held  a  professorship  in 
theology  at  Amsterdam.  In  1696  he  became  director 
of  the  College  of  Leydcn,  and  died  July  2, 1606.  Guy 
Patin  calls  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  collected  works  were  published  at  Geneva  (1613, 
4to).  See  H.  Witte,  IHarium  Biographicwn  ;  Meursius, 
A  then,  Batav,;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  Hist,;  Jocher,  Gelekrten 
Lexikon;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxvii,  266.  (J, 
N.  P.) 

Kuen,  MiCHAET^  a  German  savant,  was  bom  at 
Weissenbom,  Austria,  Feb.  9,  1709,  entered  in  1728  the 
Augustine  order,  and  was  elected  in  1764  abbot  of  their 
mona8ter>'  at  Uhn.  He  died  Jan.  10, 1766.  His  prin- 
cipal works  of  interest  to  us  are  Coltectio  scriptorum  re- 
rum  historico-monastico-ecdesiasticarum  variorum  reli" 
giosorvm  ordinum  (Ulm,  1756-66, 6  vols,  fol)  i—Joans»» 
de  Canabaco  ex  comitibus  de  Canabac,  quirvlgo  venditur 
pro  autore  guatuor  Ubrorum  de  Imitatione  Christi,  re- 
center  delectus  a  quodam  canonico-regulari  (ibid,  1760, 
8vo),  written  against  those  attributing  the  authorship 
of  De  Imitatione  to  Gersen  instead  of  Kempis. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Gherale,  xx\4ii,  268. 

Kufic  Writing,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabic  char- 
acters, which  came  into  use  shortly  before  Mohammed, 
and  was  chiefly  current  among  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
era  Arabia,  while  those  of  the  south-westera  parts  em- 
ployed the  Himyaritic  or  Mosnad  (dipped)  character. 
The  Kufic  is  taken  from  the  old  S\Tiac  character  (A;*- 
trnngeh),  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  l»v 
Moramer  or  Morar  ben-Morra  of  Anbar.  The  first  ci»tv- 
ies  of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  Kufa,  a  city  in 
Irak-Arabi  (pashalic  of  Bagdad),  being  the  one  which 
contained  the  most  expert  and  numerous  copybta,  the 
writing  itself  was  called  after  it.  The  alphabet  was  ar- 
ranged like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (whence  its  desig- 
nation, ABGaD  IleVeJSf),  and  this  order,  although  now 
superseded  by  another,  is  still  used  for  numerical  pur- 
poses. The  Kufic  character,  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  and 
ungainly  shape,  began  to  fall  into  disuse  after  about  A, 
D.  1000;  Ebn-Morla  of  Bagdad  (died  A.D.  988)  having 
invented  the  current  or  so-called  Neshki  (nashak^  to 
copy)  character,  which  was  still  further  improved  by 
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Ebn-Bawi^  (died  1081),  and  which  now  —  deacnredly, 
as  one  of2e  prettiest  and  easiest— reigns  supreme  in 
K«B»  ai^flvest.  It  is  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  dt^i^geBy  that  the  Kufic  is  still  employed.  A  pe- 
nd  of  the  Kufic  b  the  so-called  Karmatlan— of 
vhat  more  slender  shape— in  which  several  in- 
soipCions  have  been  met  with  both  in  Arabia,  and  in 
Dauphiny,  Sicily,  etc^  and  which  is  also  found  on  a 
ootonation  mantle  preserved  in  Nuremberg.  The  Ku- 
fic is  written  with  a  style,  while  for  the  Keshki  slit 
reeds  are  employed.  Different  kinds  of  the  latter 
character  (in  which  the  alphabet  is  arranged  according 
to  the  outward  similarity  of  the  letters)  are  the  Mo- 
resque or  Maghreb  (Western),  the  DivAni  (Royal- 
only  employed  for  decrees,  etc),  the  Tklik  (chiefly 
used  in  Persian),  the  Thsoletki  (threefold,  or  very 
large  character),  Jakuthi,  Rihdni,  etc.    See  Alfba- 

BET. 

Kvhlmami,  Quirinus,  a  German  visionary  and  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  was  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  25,  1651. 
He  began  to  atu-act  public  attention  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, when,  rising  from  a  sick-bed,  he  claimed  to  have 
been,  daring  his  illness,  in  direct  communication  both 
with  God  and  the  devil,  and  asserted  that  the  duty  had 
iaUeo  upon  him  of  revealing  to  all  nations  the  inspira- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost.    He 
quitted  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  had  been 
Mudying  jurisprudence,  and  went  at  once  to  Holland,  in 
1S73,  to  become  a  follower  of  the  mystic  Jacob  B5hme 
(q.  v.),  as  is  shown  by  his  Neubeigeaterter  Bdhme  (Ley- 
den,  1674, 8vo).    He  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  Johann 
Bothe,  of  Amsterdam,  who  claimed  to  be  John  the  Bap- 
tist because  his  (ather^s  name  had  been  Zacbarias,  and 
to  this  fanatic  Knhlmann  dedicated  his  Prodronuu  quiriF- 
qmemm  mirabiHa  (Leyden,  1674, 8vo).     He  also  sought 
to  enter  into  relations  with  Antoinette  Bourignon,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  soooeeded.     A  letter  of  his,  en- 
titled Dt  aapientia  irfiua  A  damea  Saiomoneaque,  dated 
Lnbctfk,  Feb.  1675,  shows  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  res- 
ident of  that  city.    Another,  addressed  to  sultan  Mo- 
hammed IV,  proves  that  he  was  in  Constantinople  in 
1678.    On  Nov.  1, 1681,  he  published  at  Paris  his  i4  r- 
oamtun  mierooMmkum,  curious  and  scarce,  like  all  his 
works.    After  wandering  through  Switzerland,  England, 
and  Germany,  he  went,  about  1689,  to  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  there  the  *'  reai  kingdom  ofGod,^ 
At  first  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  number  of  par- 
tisans, and  he  may  perhaps  be  conddered  as  the  founder 
of  the  yet  existing  sect  of  Dnchobortzi  (q.  v.),  or  spirit- 
ual wrestlers.     But  the  momentary  religious  freedom 
enjojred  by  Russia  under  Basil  Galitzin  soon  came  to 
an  end  on  the  downfall  of  Sophia  and  the  accession  of 
Peter  I  to  the  throne.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  latter 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  sentence  of 
death  on  Kuhlmann  and  his  disciple,  Conrad  Norder- 
raann,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
effi>rts  of  the  Lutheran  pastor  Meinecke.     They  were 
both  burned  alive  at  Moscow,  Oct.  4, 1689.     Besides  the 
above-named  works,  Adelung  (^Hitt,  de  lafolie  kumamej 
V,  9)  considers  Kuhlmann  as  the  author  of  forty-two 
other  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  Episf^lm  theo' 
wphica  Leidoisea  (Leyden,  1674,  8vo): — Eputoktrum 
Ltrndmauium  CatkoKca  ad  WicUefiwWald^iueSj  Hum- 
itaafZwmgUoMoa^Lulheranot^  Calvimanos  (Rotterd.  1674, 
I'imo):^ — four  pamphlets  concerning  his  correspondence 
with  Athanaae  Kircher  were  published  under  the  style 
Kirckaiana  de  arte  magna  aciendi,  etc  (London,  1681, 
8to).    See  B.  G.  Wemsdorf,  De  Fanaticia  Siteaiorum  et 
apeetalim  de  Qtdr.  Kuhtmanno  (Wittemberg,  1698, 1718) ; 
MuaeuM BremenafjyoUii;  'Mor4nf Diet. /fiat.;  Encydop. 
CatkoHque  de  Fribourg ;  J.  Gagarin,  Un  Document  inedit 
awr  VtxpHlaion  dea  Jeauitea  de  Moacou  en  1689,  p.  27 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  xx viii,  268 ;  Rotmund,^^- 
lArten  Lexikon,  voL  iii,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  Hiat.  Diet,  iii,  688 
K). ;  Hagenbach,  Vorieaungen  Uber  Geach,  d,  evangeL  Pro- 
katantiamua,  p.  816  sq. 
Kahn,  Jjcah  Gaspabd,  a  French  Protestant  preach- 


er, was  bom  at  Saarbmck  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  flourished  as  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and  as  canon  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city.  He  died  in 
1720.  He  wrote  De  Sociabilitate  aecundum  Stoicorum 
diac^)linam,—HaaSy  La  France  Prateatante^  s.  v. 

Kuinoel,  Christianus  Theophilus  {ChriaUan 
GottUeb  Kuhnol  in  German),  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Leipzic  Jan.  2, 1768. 
He  studied  the  classics  at  the  school  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  1788 
he  began,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  German  sa- 
vant Wolf,  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater  on  the 
classics  and  on  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy, 
and  in  1796  preacher  of  the  university.  In  1799  he  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  a  professor's  chair  at  Copenha- 
gen, but  in  1801  went  to  Glessen,  as  professor  of  belles- 
lettres.  Subsequently,  however,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  exegesb  of  the  X.T.,  and  in  1809  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  theology  as  ordinary  professor.  He 
died  there  Oct  15, 1841.  He  wrote  Meaaumiache  Weiaaa- 
gungen  d,  att,  Teatantenta  uberaetat  u.  erlStUert  (Lpz.  1792, 
8vo,  Anon.)  i—Hoaea  Oracula  Hebr,  et  Lat.perpetua  an- 
notatione  iUuatrata  (Lpz.  1792, 8vo).  He  had  published 
in  1789  a  German  translation  of  the  same  book,  with 
notes  i^Obaervaiionea  ad  Novum  Teatamentunij  ex  Hbria 
apocrypkia  Veteria  Teatamenti  (Lpz.  1794, 8vo)  '.—Peri- 
copm  evangelicm  (Lpz.  1796, 2  vols.  8vo)  :—Die  Paalmen 
metriach  uberaetat,  nUt  Anmerkungen  (Lpz.  1799, 8vo)  :— 
Spiciiegium  obaervatumum  in  Epiatolam  Jaooibi  (lipeiie, 
1807,  8vo)  i^Commeniariua  in  libroa  Novi  Teatamenti 
hiatoricoa  (Lpz.  1807-18, 4  vols.  8vo ;  4th  ed.  Lpz.  1887 ; 
reprinted,  with  the  Gr.  text  added,  Lond.  1835, 3  vols.  8 vo) 
— a  very  able  and  successful  work ;  one  of  the  best  of  the 
modem  exegetlcal  works  on  the  N.  T.  ever  issued  from 
the  German  press,  but  unfortunately  wanting  in  spirit- 
ual insight.  It  belongs  to  the  range  of  higher  criticism, 
while  RoeenmUller  is  occupied  with  the  lower.  Kuinoel 
is  undecided  between  orthodoxy  and  neology,  but  seems 
to  have  so  strong  an  under-current  of  conviction  in  fa- 
vor of  the  troth  as  to  lead  him  to  admit,  with  a  good 
share  of  favor,  evangelical  interpretations  into  his  pages. 
As  to  theological  sentiments,  he  distinctly  avows  him- 
self a  high  Arian,  and  is  evidently  sceptical  concerning 
the  miracles  of  Christ.  His  commentary  is  of  the  hls- 
torlco-critlcal  kind : — Commenltariua  in  Epiatolam  ad  He^ 
broBoa  (Lpzc  1831,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSneraley 
xxvill,  268;  Uerzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xlx,  758;  Kltto, 
Cgdopadia,  li,  763.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kulksynski,  Igvatius,  a  Rusrian  monastic,  was 
bora  at  Wladlmlr  in  1707 ;  early  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Basils  resided  several  years  at  Rome  as  general  of 
his  order;  and  died  as  abbot  of  Grodno  in  1747.  He 
Is  noted  as  the  author  of  Specimen  EccUaim  Ruthmicm 
(Rome,  1783, 8vo),  a  work  which  was  dedicated  to  pope 
Clement  XII,  and  b  now  hardly  accessible.  He  wrote 
also  // diaapro  prodigioao  di  tre  coloriyOwero  narraxione 
iat4)rica  di  ire  immagini  miraoohae  deUa  Beaia  Vergine 
Maria  (Rome,  1732, 12mo)  :^De  Vitia  Sanctorum  divi 
BaaiKi  magni  (2  vols,  folio,  left  In  MS.  form).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GSnerale,  xxvill,  270. 

Kulon,  the  name  of  a  city  found  only  In  the  Sept. 
version  (KovXrv)  of  Josh,  xv,  59,  as  lying  In  the  tract 
around  Bethlehem  (see  Kiel's  Comment,  ad  loc) ;  prob- 
ably corresponding  to  the  modem  village  of  Kulomehy 
an  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Jemsalem  (Robinson's  Be- 
aearcheay  li,  146),  with  many  old  walls  built  of  hewn 
stones  (Scholz,  Reiae^  p.  161).     See  Judah,  Tribk  of. 

KomaraBambliava  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus,  and  Its  author  is 
believed  to  have  been  K&lldasa  (q.  v.).  Its  subject  is 
the  legendary  history  connected  with  the  birth  of  Ku- 
mars, or  Kartiheya  (q.  v.),  the  Hindu  god  of  war.  It 
consists  of  twenty-two  cantos,  but  only  eight  have  hith- 
erto been  published  in  the  original  Sanscrit.    The  first 
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mrtn  have  been  elegantly  rendered  into  EngUsh  verse 
by  Mr.  K.  T.  H.  Griffith,  at  present  principal  of  the  Be- 
narea  Government  College.— Chambers,  Cyclop,  &  v. 

KniiaduB,  Andrkas,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
D6blen,  in  Misnia,  in  1602,  was  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  1662.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  EpUtle  to  the  Gcdatituu*— 
Uoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genh-aie,  xxviii,  276. 

Konibert,  a  bishop  of  Cologne,  who  flourished  in 
the  7th  century  (supposed  to  have  held  the  see  from 
618-661),  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential prelates  of  the  Frankisb  reahn  in  the  7th  century. 
Not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  civil  history 
of  that  period,  Kunibert  flUs  a  not  unimportant  place. 
He  was  a  favorite  adviser  of  king  Dagobert  I,  and  was 
the  educator  of  Sigbert  HI.  He  died  Nov.  12,  661  or 
663.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  commemorates  the 
day  of  his  decease.  See  Aschbach,  A"trcA«i-/>urifam,  p. 
^2  sq.;  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch,  Deutschiands,  i,  636. 

Kunigunde,  St.    See  Cumiounda. 

KUnneth,  Johamn  Thkodob,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Creusen,  in  Bayreuth,  Sept  22, 1735; 
in  1753  he  went  to  the  University  of  Erlangeu,  and  in 
1759  became  assistant  preacher  in  his  native  place.  He 
died  Aug.  28, 1800,  as  superintendent  of  Bayreuth.  Run- 
neth was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  published  several 
of  his  sermons;  he  also  wrote  largely  for  the  theological 
journals  of  Germany.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by 
Doring,  Gekhrte  Theologen  Veutschlande,  ii,  214  sq. 

Kunwald,  Mathias  von,  a  bishop  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  He  was 
especially  prominent  at  the  S3mod  of  Reichenan  in  1494. 

Ktmse,  John  Christopher,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country,  was 
bora  in  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Rossleben  and  Merse- 
burg  and  the  University  of  Leipzic,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  his  native 
land.  When  application  from  the  corporation  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Zion*s  Church  was  made  to  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  at  Halle  for  a  minister,  their  attention  was 
immediately  turned  to  young  Kunze.  He  reached  the 
United  States  in  1770,  and  at  once  commenced  his  du- 
ties as  associate  pastor  of  the  German  churches  in  Phil- 
adelphia. This  field  of  labor  he  occupied  for  fourteen 
years,  universally  beloved,  and  exercising  a  wide  influ- 
ence for  good.  For  several  years  he  was  professor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  1783.  He  accepted  a  call 
to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1784,  where  he  labored  for 
twenty-three  years,  till  his  death,  July  24,  1807.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efibrts 
to  do  good.  For  a  long  time  he  filled  with  signal  abil- 
ity the  professorship  of  Oriental  literature  in  Columbia 
College.  So  high  a  reputation  did  he  enjoy  as  a  He- 
brew scholar  that  young  men  who  were  pursuing  their 
studies  with  ministers  of  other  denominations  frequently 
resorted  to  him  for  instmction.  The  rabbins  connected 
with  the  Jewish  synagogues  also  consulted  him  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  Hebrew.  "The  various  acquire- 
ments of  this  gentleman,  and  particularly  his  Oriental 
learning,  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  of  letters.  He  probably  did  more  than  any 
individual  of  his  day  to  promote  a  taste  for  Hebrew 
literature  among  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States'*  (Dr.  Miller's  Betrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century),  Dr.  Kunze  published  a  number 
of  works:  History  of  (he  Lutheran  Church  .-—Something 
for  the  Understanding  and  the  Heart  (1781, 8 vo) : — New 
Method  for  Calculating  the  great  Eclipse  of  June  16, 1806 : 
^Hymn-book  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  (1795) :— Cate- 
chism and  Liturgy,  See  Hazelius,  Hist,  Am,  Luth, 
Church,  1685-1842.     (M.  L.  a) 

Kurdistan  or  Koordlstan,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  in 


Western  Persia.    It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Kanla, 
ailer  whom  it  Lb  called,  but  its  boundary-line  is  not  defi- 
nitely estabUshed,  and  the  estimates  of  its  area  and  pop- 
ulation greatly  differ.     The  population,  according  to 
Russegger  {Rtisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  und  Afrika,  1835- 
41),  amounted  to  about  3,000,000 ;  according  to  Carl  Kit- 
ter,  to  only  800,000;  according  to  Chambers,  100,000; 
according  to  Appleton,  40,000.     The  extent  of  Turkif^b 
Kurdisan  is  estimated  at  about  13,000  square  miles.    It 
was  formerly  divided  into  three  governments:  namely, 
1.  Kurdistan,  consisting  of  the  Livas  Mardin,  Sard,  and 
Diarbekir,  and  containing  265,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
198,000  were  Mohammedans,  51,000  Araienians,  72  Jac- 
obites, 4  Yezides,  and  1100  Gipsies;  2.  Harput,  consists 
ing  of  the  Livas  Meadin,  Harpfit,  Behsni,  and  Den- 
sem ;  8.  Wcm,  consisting  of  the  Livas  HakkiyarL    Later 
it  was  divided  into  the  pachalics  Wan,  Mosul,  Diarbe- 
kir, and  Urfa  (Rakka) ;  the  beylics  Hakkiyari,  Bahdi- 
nan,  BCltan  (Bogden),  and  Ssindshar;  and  the  district 
of  Mardin.     The  mo«t  important  towns  are  Diarbekir, 
Bitlis,  Wan,  and  Mardin.     Persian  Kurdistan  comprises 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  province  of  Aserbei- 
jan  and  the  western  portion  of  Ardilan,  as  far  as  the 
Kercha  river.    The  most  important  town  is  Kirman- 
shan,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants.    The  Kurds  are 
an  agricultural  people,  who,  during  the  summer  months, 
pitch  their  black  tents  upon  the  Alpine  pastures.    Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  even  Constantinople,  are  receiving 
from  them  large  supplies  of  cattle.    The  country  is 
made  up  of  isolated  villages,  without  a  national  bond  of 
miion,  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other  consists 
chiefly  in  plundering  expeditions.    Old  castles  on  in- 
accesfflUe  peaks  serve  the  beys  as  places  of  refuge  in 
cases  of  emeigency.    These  beys  often  rule  over  several 
villages.     The  Kurds  were  known  to  Greek  writers  as 
Carduchians  {Kapiovxoi,  Carduchi,  see  Smith's  Did,  of 
Class,  Geog,  s.  v.)  or  Kyrtians.   In  the  highlands  of  Kui^ 
distan  they  are  divided  into  two  different  tribes,  the  As- 
sireta  and  the  Guranians.    The  Assiretas  are  the  caste 
of  warriors,  and  rarely  or  never  agriculturists,  but  are 
devoted  to  cattle-breeding.    The  Guranians  can  never 
become  warriors,  are  agriculturists,  and  kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  Assireta.    As  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
likewise  differs,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Guranians 
are  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  who 
subsequently  were  subdued  by  a  more  warlike  tribe.    In 
Southern  Kurdistan  the  Asshreta  call  themselves  Sipah 
(warriors)  and  the  peasants  Rayah  (subjects).    The  lan- 
guage of  the  Kurds  is  nearly  kindred  to  the  New  Per^ 
sian,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  mixed  with  Arabic,  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Russian  words,  and  is  divided  into  numerous 
dialects.     They  have  no  written  alphabet,  and  there- 
fore no  literature,  but  a  number  of  their  popular  poems 
and  songs  have  been  written  down  in  Arabic. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  fanatical  Snnnite 
Mohammedans,  who  hate  the  Shiitea  even  more  than 
they  do  the  Christians.  But  the  number  of  Armenian, 
Jacobite,  and  Nestorian  Christians  is  also  considerable. 
The  Armenians  chiefly  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  One  section  of  the  Jacobites  has  its  centre 
near  Mardin,  under  a  patriarch,  who  resides  in  the  coo- 
vent  of  Safarani.  Western  Kurdistan  is  the  seat  <^  the 
Neetorians.  See  Nestoriaks.  The  Kurds  show  little 
disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.  Among  the  Arme- 
nians and  Nestorians  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  met 
with  a  great  success.  The  mission  at  Harpfit  for  the 
Armenians  commenced  in  1853.  In  1859  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
pastoral  office,  and  in  1861  a  female  seminary  for  the 
training  of  their  wives.  In  1889  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  out-stations  were  connected  with  5  principal 
stations,  chief  of  which  is  Harpdt,  where  the  Eu- 
phrates College  is  located.  Thu  field  is  occupied  by 
42  American  missionaries  with  279  native  laboren, 
of  whom  78  are  ordained  or  licensed  preachers.  The 
membership  is  2686.     At  Mardin  the  buildings  for  a 
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Hieolo^cmr  school  and  other  purposes  tre  completed. 
The  6ouriAhing  miMions  among  the  Kestorians,  em- 
bracing more  than  sixty  congregations,  are  chiefly 
in  Persia,  and  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the 
Hisnon  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  Sutea.  Of  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  a 
considerable  portion  have  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  The  former  are  called  the  United 
Syrians,  the  latter  the  Chaldieans.  The  United 
Syrians  have  a  patriarch  in  Diarbekir,  and  the 
CbaldsBans  a  patriarch  at  El-Rush,  near  Mosul,  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Hormisdas.  The  sect  of  the  Yezides, 
or  Shemsieh,  who  are  descended  from  the  Parsees,  though 
they  follow  at  the  same  time  some  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  practices  adopted  from  their  neighbors,  are 
fire-worshippera,  live  south  of  Mardin.  See  Shiel,  Notes 
om  a  Joumefffrom  Tabris  to  KoordUtan  (1886),  in  the 
Jcmmal  of  the  Royal  Gtograpkkal  Society  (London,  voL 
viii) ;  Rich,  Xarratwe  of  a  Journey  through  KoordUtan 
(London,  1836, 2  vols.) ;  Wagner,  Reise  nach  Persien  und 
dem  Lande  d  Kurden  (Lpz.  1852,  2  voK) ;  Somdreczkh, 
ReiM  nach  Persian  und  durch  Kurdittan  nach  Urutmah 
(Stuttgard,  1857, 4  vols.) ;  Layard,  Nineveh^  etc,  with  cm 
Account  ojf  a  Vitit  to  the  Chaldean  Christiana  of  Koor^ 
diMtany^tc  (London,  1850);  Grundemann,  Misnonsatlaa, 
Asien.  p.  39 ;  Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals, 
tcith  NarrcUive  of  a  Mission  to  Mesopotamia  and  Coor^ 
distan  (London,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Kmia  or  Kyria.    See  Electa. 

Karma  (called  also  Kiirmavaidra,  i.  e.  the  ^  avatar 
of  the  tortoise**)  is  the  name  by  which  the  second  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  is  designated.  It  is  related  in  Hindu 
mythology  that  Kurma  took  the  form  of  a  tortoise  so  as 
to  furnish  a  support  to  Mount  Mandara  while  the  gods 
and  Asurs  churned  the  ocean.  The  mountain  being  the 
chum-stick,  the  great  serpent  Seaha  was  made  use  of 
for  the  string.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  in  In- 
dia churning  is  usually  performed  by  causing  a  body 
termed  the  chum-stick  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  cream 
or  milk  by  means  of  a  string,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
drill  is  made  to  revolve.  In  some  of  the  Hindu  pic- 
tures of  the  chuming  of  the  ocean  the  gods  are  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  one  side  of  Mount  Mandara  and 
the  Asurs  on  the  other,  both  grasping  in  their  hands 
the  serpent  S^ha,  which  is  wound  round  the  mountain. 
This  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise  (Vishnu).  At 
the  same  time,  the  preserving  deity,  in  consequence  of 
his  ubiquitous  character,  is  seen  standing  among  the 
gods  and  grasping  S^sha,  and  also  as  dancing  on  the  top 
of  Mandara  ^see  Plate  49  in  Moor*s  Hindu  Pantheon). 
The  churning  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  fables  related  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus. It  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  fourteen  gems, 
as  they  are  called,  namely,  1.  Chandra  (the  moon) ,  2. 
lAkshlni,  the  incomparable  consort  of  Vishnu ;  8.  Surft- 
devl,  or  the  goddess  of  wine ;  4.  Uchisrava,  a  wonder- 
ful eight-headed  horse;  5.  Kustubha,  a  jewel  of  inesti- 
mable value ;  6.  Parij&ta,  a  tree  that  yielded  whatever 
one  might  desire ;  7.  Surabhi  or  Kdmadh^nu,  a  cow  sim- 
ilariy  bountiful ;  8.  Dhanwantara,  a  wondrous  physician ; 
9.  Mvata  or  Ira  vat,  the  elephant  of  India;  10.  Shank,  a 
shell  which  conferred  victory  on  whosoever  sounded  it ; 
H.  Danusha,  an  nnerring  bow;  12.  Visb,  a  remarkable 
drug  or  poison ;  13.  Rembha  (or  Kambh&),  an  Apsara 
possesaed  of  surpassing  charms;  14.  Amrita.  or  Amrit, 
the  beverage  of  immurtalitv.  See  Moor,  ffindu  Pan- 
dteon, 

Knnolmer,  Conrad.    See  Pelucan. 

Kurtz,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  LL.D,  a  prominent  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  Feb.  28, 1795.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one 
of  the  Halle  patriarchs,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Nich- 
olas Kurtz,  who  came  to  this  coundy  in  1745  as  an  as- 
sociate of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  When  quite 
young  Benjamin  exhibited  remarkable  fitness  for  study, 
and  great  quickness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 


At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Harrisburg  Academy,  and  sulj^uently  gave  private 
insdruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  Early  train- 
ed to  industry  and  self-reliance,  he  formed  those  habits 
of  mental  discipline  which  gave  so  much  strength  to  his 
future  character.  He  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Lochman,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1815  by  the  Synod  of  Peimsylvania.  He  im- 
mediately received  a  call  to  Baltimore  as  assistant  min- 
ister to  his  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Kurtz.  He  renuiined 
in  this  position  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  accepted  the 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Hagerstown  charge. 
During  this  period  of  his  ministry  his  labors  were  crown- 
ed with  the  most  abundant  success.  On  a  single  occa- 
sion he  added  to  the  Church  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
members.  Very  reluctantly  he  resigned  the  position, 
and  in  1831  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Chambersburg.  Biit  in  the  midst  of  hb  usefulness,  with 
the  brightest  prospects  of  success,  his  labors  here  were 
abmptly  terminated  by  the  failure  of  his  health.  Ho 
removed  to  Baltimore  Aug.  24, 1833,  and  commenced  his 
career  as  editOT  of  the  Lutheran  Observer,  The  paper 
became  an  engine  of  great  influence  in  the  Church,  and^ 
although  physically  disqualified  to  perform  regular  pul- 
pit labor,  in  his  editorial  capacity  he  was  permitted  ev- 
ery week  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  He  died  Dec  29, 1865.  Dr.  Kuru 
possessed  an  intellect  of  no  common  order,  a  resolute 
will,  and  remarkable  personal  power.  He  was  an  active, 
vigorous  thinker.  He  had  acquired  habits  of  close  ap- 
plication, of  careful  and  keen  observation,  a  fondness  for 
analytical  research,  and  the  investigation  of  intricate 
questions.  His  mind  was  clear  and  logical,  and  in  con- 
troversy he  had  scarcely  a  superior.  lie  readily  com- 
prehended a  subject,  and  knew  how  to  grapple  with  any 
truth  that  claimed  his  attention.  Had  he  entered  the 
legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  origipally  intended, 
or  political  life,  to  which  he  was  so  well  adapted,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  risen  to  the  highest  position,  to  a 
rank  equal  to  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  very  much  gifted.  In  his  earlier 
years,  and  in  the  maturity  of  hb  strength,  he  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  He  was  plain,  thoughtful,  argu- 
mentative, and  forcible.  He  gave  utterance  to  the  great 
tmths  of  the  Gospel  with  an  energy  and  an  unction  that 
carried  conviction  home  to  the  hearer.  He  was  a  dear, 
prolific  writer,  skilful  in  repartee,  pungent  in  rebuke ;  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  fond  of  excitement,  and  work- 
ed best  when  under  its  influence.  He  was,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  a  public  man,  and  few  men  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of^  thb  country  have  wielded  a  greater 
power  than  he.  His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
connection  with  any  enterprise  that  engaged  hb  atten- 
tion. Hb  public  career,  extending  over  half  a  century, 
was  identified  with  the  most  important  events  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  d  nring  that  period.  The 
recognised  leader  of  a  central  school  in  the  Church,  the 
public  representative  of  a  party  whose  views  he  adopt- 
ed, hb  sentiments  on  all  subjects  were  regarded  with  fa- 
vor. His  words  were  received  as  oracular.  Hb  life 
was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Laborious,  self-sacrificing, 
a  man  of  great  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance,  he 
never  yielded  to  any  obstacle  that  was  not  absolutely 
insuperable.  Notwithstanding  hb  daily  routine  of  duty, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  hb  engagements,  he  foimd  some 
time  for  authorship.  Hb  books  were  generally  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public ;  some  of  them  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  The  following  embraces  a  Ibt  of  his  publi- 
cations :  First  Principles  of  Religion  for  Children  (1821) : 
—Sermons  on  Sabbath-schools  (1822) :— Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  (1823) :— .4  ddress  on  Temperance  (1824)  i—Pas- 
toral  Address  during  hb  absence  in  Europe  (1827): — 
Ministerial  Appeal,  Valedictory  Sermon,  Hagerstown 
(1831) : — A  Door  opened  of  the  Lord,  Introductory  Ser- 
mon, Chambersburg  (1881)  • — Jnfanl  Baptism  and  Af 
fusion,  with  Essays  on  Related  Subjects  (Baltimore,  1840) : 
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'—  Theological  SietcMook,  or  SkeUtotu  ofSermont^  care- 
fully mmnged  in  Byst^matic  order,  so  as  to  oonstitate  a 
complete  Body  of  Divinity,  partly  original,  partly  select* 
ed  (1944, 2  vols.) :—  Why  art  you  a  Lutheran  f  (1847) : 
— Prayer  in  all  it*  Fomu,  and  Training  of  Children 
(1856)  ',^ Lutheran  Frager-iook,  for  the  use  of  Families 
and  Individuals  (1856)  :—The  Serial  Catechigm,  or  Pro- 
gressive Imtruction  for  Children  (1848) :  —  Design,  Ne- 
cessity, and  A  daptation  iifthe  Missionary  Institute  at  JSe- 
linsgrove.  Pa,  (Inaugural  Address)  (1859)  t—The  Choice 
of  a  ITt/e— Lecture  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  Theo- 
logical Students  in  the  Missionary  Institute  (1863) : — 
The  Condemned  Sermon — Js^xperimental,  not  Ritual  Relig- 
ion, the  one  thing  nee^l;  preached  before  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Synod  (1863)  -.^Believers  belong  to  Christ: 
Sacramental  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Maryland 
Synod  (1865).  He  was  also  co-editor  of  the  Year-book 
of  the  Reformation  (1844).  See  Evang,  Rev,  1866,  p.  25 
sq. ;  Lutheran  Observer,  Jan.  5  and  12, 1866.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Kurtz,  John  Daniel,  D.D^  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Kurtz,  was  bom  at  Oermantown,  Penn.,  in  1763.  Very 
early  in  life  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  After  leaving  school  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and 
subsequently  with  Rev.  Dr.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  of  Lan- 
caster. In  1784  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
uf  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  his  ministerial  labors 
by  assisting  his  father  in  preaching,  catechising,  and  vis- 
iting the  sick.  Ailerwards  he  took  charge  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  York.  He  removed  in  1786  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  and 
Hdelity  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  1882,  in  conse- 
quence of  advancing  physical  infirmities,  he  resigned 
his  position,  although  he  occanonally  preached,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  himself  nseful  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  He  died  June  80, 1856,  in  the  98d  yearof 
his  age,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  be  baptized  5156  persons,  buried  2521, 
and  solemnized  2386  marriages.  Being  once  told  that 
the  Methodists  were  gathering  in  German  Lutheran 
emigrants  and  organizing  churches  among  them,  his  re- 
ply was,  "  And  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  go  to 
heaven  as  Methodists  than  be  neglecteo  and  overlooked 
as  Lutherans  ?**  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  director  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  closely  identified  with  all  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church.  He  aided  in  the 
formation  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society,  and  for  many 
years  was  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Female  Or- 
phan Asylum.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Knits,  John  Nioholas,  one  of  the  earlier  Luther- 
an ministers  in  this  country,  was  bom  at  Lutzelinden,  in 
the  principality  of  Nassau -Weilburg,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1745.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Giessen  and 
Halle,  and  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Francke  as  peculiariy 
fitted  for  missionary  labor  among  his  countrymen  in 
America.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained 
in  this  country.  He  labored  successively  at  New  Hano- 
ver, Tulpehocken,  Germantown,  and  York,  Pa.,  although 
he  frequently  spent  whole  months  in  visiting  the  desti- 
tute places  of  the  Church,  preaching,  catechising,  and 
administering  the  sacraments.  During  his  residence  at 
Tulpehocken  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  often 
conducted  at  imminent  risk  of  life,  as  the  ruthless  In- 
dian lay  in  wait  for  victims,  and  whole  families  were 
sometimes  massacred.  The  officers  of  the  church  stood 
at  the  doors  armed  with  defensive  weapons,  to  prevent 
a  surprise  and  to  protect  minister  and  people.  In  trav- 
elling to  his  preaching  stations  and  \'inting  among  his 
members  he  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the  at- 
tack of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping -knife.  He  was 
luwtor  at  York  when  Congress,  during  the  Revolution, 
held  its  session  there,  and  bishop  White,  the  chaplain, 
was  his  guest.  As  an  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the 
American  struggle,  it  is  mentioned  that,  after  preaching 


on  the  Lord's  day,  he  invited  his  hearers  to'  collect  all 
the  articles  of  apparel  they  could  spare,  and  send  them 
to  his  residence  for  distribution  among  the  suffering, 
destitute  soldiers.  When  he  reached  his  threescore 
years  and  ten  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
family  of  his  son,  John  Daniel  Kurtz  (q.  v.),  until  1794, 
when  he  peacefuUy  passed  away  to  his  rest.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  earnest  piety.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Knshai'ah  (Heb.only  with  1  paragogic,  Kushaya'- 
hu,  ^TV^'^'^p,  bow  of  Jehovah,  u  e.  rainbow ;  Sept.  Kiffai- 
av),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  fattier  of 
Ethan,  which  latter  was  appointed  chief  assistant  of  He- 
man  in  the  Temple  music  under  David  (1  C^ron.  xv, 
17) ;  elsewhere  (1  Cbron.  vi,  44)  called  Risui.    B.a  1014, 

KnMemeth.    See  Rns. 

KUster,  'Kaxi  Daniel,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Beraburg  May  6, 1727.  In  1745  he  entered  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  studied  theology  until  1749, 
when  he  became  teacher  in  the  German-French  orphan 
asylum  in  Magdeburg.  In  1754  he  entered  the  army  as 
chaplain,  and  in  this  capacity  served  the  Prussians  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years*  War.  On  hb  retum  he  became 
preacher  at  Magdeburg,  and  was  made  the  first  pastor 
of  the  city  in  176a  He  died  Sept.  21, 1804.  KUster 
was  a  tmly  pious  man,  and  greatly  served  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  especially  among  the  soldiers  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  For  his  works,  see  Doring,  Geiehrte  TheoL 
Deutschlands,  ii,  218  sq. 

KiiBter,  Lndoll^  a  learned  German  Greek  scholar, 
who  was  bom  at  Bloml>erg,  Westphalia,  in  Feb.  1670, 
held  first  a  professorship  at  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasi- 
um in  Berlin,  and  later  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  a  pension  with  memb^hip  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  who  died  Oct.  12, 1716,  deserves  a  place  here 
for  his  edition  of  Mill*s  Greek  Testament,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1710,  and  entitled  CoUertio  MUiiana,  etc 
KUster's  additions  consist  of  the  various  readings  of 
twelve  MSS.,  of  which  the  roost  important  is  the  Codex 
Boemerianus,  afterwards  admirably  edited  by  Matthci. 
The  edition  also  contains  a  preface  by  KDster,  and  a 
letter  of  Le  Clerc's  discussing  a  number  of  various  read- 
ings, of  some  historical  interest.  According  to  Tregelles, 
it  is  usually  considered  inferior  in  accuracy  to  Mill's  orig- 
inal edition. — Kitto,  Cydopadia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
ii,764. 

Kntassy,  JoiiANVES,  a  very  prominent  Hungarian 
prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  16th  century  as  archbishop  of 
Grau.  He  was  in  great  favor  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II,  and  was  employed  on  several  important 
diplomatic  missions.  He  died  about  1601.— J  Ugemeines 
Hist,  Lexihm,  iii,  69. 

Knvera,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  god  of  wealth.  He 
owes  his  name  —  which  litendly  means  **ha\'ing  a 
wretched  {ku)  body  {vera)"* — to  the  deformities  with 
which  he  is  invested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  having  three  heads,  three  legs,  and  but  eight 
teeth ;  his  eyes  are  green,  and  in  the  place  of  one  he  has 
a  yellow  mark ;  he  wears  an  earring,  but  only  in  one 
ear;  and,  though  he  is  properly  of  a  black  color,  his  belly  f 
is  whitened  by  a  leprous  taint.  He  is  seated  in  a  car 
(pushpakd),  which  is  drawn  by  hobgoblins.  His  resi- 
dence, Alakd,  is  situated  in  the  mines  o^Mount  Kaila- 
sa,  and  he  is  attended  by  the  Yakshas,  M&yus,  Kinnaras, 
and  other  imps,  anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his 
garden,  Chaitniratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems — are  especially  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  His  wife  \b  a  hobgoblin,  Yakshl,  or 
Yakshinl,  and  their  children  are  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. As  one  of  the  divinities  that  preside  over  the  re- 
gions, he  is  considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
north. 
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KnypeiB,  Gkkardus  Arkntse,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Keformed  (Dutch)  Cborch,  was  bom  of 
UoUandbh  parentage  in  the  island  of  Cura^oa^W.  I^  Dec 
16, 1766.  H'la  father,  Kev.  Wannoldus  Kuypers,  was  a 
clergyman,  educated  at  the  Uni vernty  of  Grouingen,  and 
removed  to  this  country,  where  he  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Khinebeck,  N.  Y.,  and  Uackensack,  N.  J. 
He  died  in  1 799.  Uia  son  Gerardus  was  educated  by  the 
cel^>rated  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  who  was  then  the  most 
popular  and  able  classical  teacher  in  New  Jersey.  His 
theological  course  was  pursued  under  the  care  of  his  fa- 
ther and  Dr&  Hermanus  Mayer  and  Dirck  Romeyn.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1787,  ordained  in  1788  as  co- 
pastor  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  and  in  1789  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  (>>llegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his  decease  in  1838. 
Dr.  Kuypeis  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  theolo- 
gian of  the  old  school,  remarkably  conversant  with  the 
Bible,  and  possessed  of  high  pastoral  qualifications.  He 
is  described  as  an  evangelical,  practical,  lucid,  and  su- 
perior preacher,  a  man"  of  peace  and  prudence,  and  a  liv- 
ing chronicle  of  past  events,  whose  decisions  on  matters 
uf  usage  and  precedent  were  for  many  years  received  as 
finaL  His  death  was  triumphant.  He  left  unfinished 
a  volume  of  Discoursei  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. — 
Dr.  Rnox*s  Memorial  Discourse  (1833) ;  Sprague's  ^n- 
mUs ;  Corwin's  Manual  Be/,  CA,  p.  130 ;  L\fe  of  Dr,  J, 
ILUmngsUm,     (W.J.R.T.) 

Kvasir  is  the  name  of  a  mythic  personage  mention- 
ed in  the  Norse  legends.  "  He  was  so  wise  and  know- 
ing that  no  one  could  ask  him  a  question  which  he  could 
not  answer.  He  was,  however,  entrapped  and  slain  by 
two  dwarfs  who  had  invited  him  to  a  feast.  With  his 
blood  they  mingled  honey,  and  thus  composed  a  mead 
which  makes  every  one  who  drinks  of  it  a  skald,  or  wise 
man."     See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology ^  voL  t 

Kydenninster  (or  Kidderminstkr),  Richard, 
an  English  monk,  greatly  celebrated  both  as  a  preacher 
and  scholar,  bom  in  Worcestershire,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire, 
and  died  in  1631.  He  wrote  Tractatus  contra  Doctrv- 
num  Lntheri  (1521);  also  a  history  of  his  monastery. 
See  Wood,  Athen,  Oxon, ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  A uthors^  ii,  1046. 

Kypke,  Gboroe  David,  a  distinguished  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Neukirk,  Pomerania,  Oct.  23, 
1724.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Konigsberg  and 
Halle,  took  his  degree  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
in  1744,  in  1746  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Konigsberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  full  professorship  in  1775.  He  died  May  28, 1779. 
Kypke  wrote  Observatianes  sacra  in  Novi  Fmderis  libroSf 
ex  auctorUms  Gracis  et  antiquitatHnts  (Breslan,  1755,  2 
roU  8vo) ;  a  successful  attempt  to  illustrate  many  pas- 


sages of  the  New  Testament  by  examples  drawn  from 
Greek  chissic  authors.  '*  Of  all  the  expositions  of  the 
New  Testament  conducted  on  principles  like  these,  I 
know  of  none  that  are  superior,  or,  indeed,  equal  to 
that  of  Kypke"  (Michaelis).  See  Rotermund,  Suppl, 
zu  Jocher;  Hoefer,  Aou v.  biog,  GeMrale^  xxviii,  312. 

Kyrie  (Kvpu),  "  O  I^ord"  (in  Church  music),  the 
vocative  of  the  Greek  word  signifying  Lord,yt\t\i  which 
word  all  the  musical  masses  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
commence.  Hence  it  has  come  to  be  used  substantive- 
ly for  the  whole  piece,  as  one  may  say,  a  beautiful  Ky- 
rie, a  Kyrie  well  executed,  etc 

Ktrik  EuaasoM  (KvfMc  iXkritrov,  JA>rd  have  mercy 
{upon  tw]),  the  well-known  form  of  earnest  and  pathetic 
penitential  appeal  of  the  Scriptures,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  services  of  the  early  Church,  and  in  the 
liturgical  formul»  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es, and  since  the  Reformation  retained  even  in  many 
P^testant  churches. 

Eastern  Church, — Most  frequently  it  was  used  in  the 
opening  portions  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  In  that  of  St. 
Mark*  we  find  three  long  prayers,  each  preceded  by  the 
threefold  repetition  of  the  Kyrie.  In  St.  Chrysostom^s 
the  deacon  ofiers  ten  petitions,  and  each  is  followed  by 
the  answering  Kyrie  of  the  choir.  In  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (lib.  viii,  can.  6),  when  the  catechumens  are 
about  to  pray,  all  the  faithful  add  for  them  this  suppli- 
cation (comp.  Neale,  Primitive  Lit,  p.  88). 

Western  CAurcA.— In  the  West  the  Kyrie  Ele^ison  and 
Christe  EleSison,  termed  by  St.  Benedict "  lesser"  or  "  mi- 
nor litany,"  it  is  generally  supposed  were  introduced  by 
pope  Sylvester  I  (314-335),  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Pre- 
ces  Feriaies  of  the  "  Salisbury  Portiforium,"  as  they  do 
now  of  the  daily  oflices  of  pn^er  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  the 
Lutheran  and  many  other  evangelical  liturgies  the  Kyrie 
Eleeison  is  retained.  See  Palmer,t>7^.  Lit.  i,  122 ;  Siegel, 
Christlich-Kirchlinhe  A  Iferthumer,  iii,  237 ;  Riddle,  Chris- 
tian A  ntiquities,  p.  881 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoU  s.  v. ; 
Proctor,  Common  Prayer  (see  Index) ;  Blunt,  Diet.  Doct* 
and  Hist.  TheoL  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

K3rrle,  John,  an  English  phihinthropist,  whom  Pope 
has  immortalized  under  the  name  of  "  The  Man  of  Ross,** 
was  bom  at  Dymock  (County  of  Gloucester)  in  1637. 
With  a  small  income  of  £500  he  managed  to  do  much 
good  to  the  population  of  Hereford  County.  He  en- 
couraged agriculture,  opened  ways  of  communication 
between  the  different  places,  and  founded  asylums  for 
orphans  and  disabled  persons.  The  passage  in  which 
Pope  commemorates  him  is  too  well  known  and  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here.  We  will  only  say  that  it  is  substan- 
tially based  on  facts.  Kyrie  died  in  1754.  See  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope;  Vofye,  Epistle 
//;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  England,  i,  582.— Hoefer,  A  our, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxviii,  31 2.     (J.  N.  P.) 


L. 


La'^adah  (Heb.£ada*',  rrjyb,  order;  Sept  Aaaid 
V.  r.  Mo^od),  the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  She- 
lah  (son  of  Judah),  and  founder  ("  father")  of  Mareshah, 
in  the  k>wland8  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).  Ra  cir. 
1878. 

La'lidan  (Heb.  Ladan',  "j^ri,  arranger),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  (In  1  Chron.  xxiii,  7-9,  Sept.  Kiavav  v.  r.  *E^ai/, 
Vulg.  Leedan;  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  21,  \Mv  v.  r.  Xa^av^ 
AaaBav,  Ledan.)  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of 
Genhom,  the  son  of  Levi ;  elsewhere  called  Libni  (1 
Chron.  vi,  17). 

2.  (Sept  rdkaai^Q  v.  r.  AaaBav,  Aa^ov,Vulg.  La- 
adan.)  Apparently  the  son  of  Tahan  and  father  of 
Ammihud,  of  the  posterity  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  \'ii, 
26).    aC.  post  1612. 


Laanah.    See  Wormwood. 

laabadie,  Jean  db,  a  French  enthusiast,  and  the 
founder  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  Labadists,  was 
bom  at  Bourg,  in  Guienne,  Feb.  13, 1610.  Educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  school  at  Bordeaux,  he  entered  their  order, 
began  the  study  of  theology  in  1626,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  preacher.  Stmck  with  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  dannored  for  reform, 
but,  meeting  with  no  encouragement  in  his  order,  he 
left  it  to  join  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  1639,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  Jansenists. .  In  1640  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Amiens,  and  at  once  inaugura- 
teil  various  reforms.  He  held  conventicles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Bible  reading,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  To  prevent  his  prog- 
ress, he  was  removed  in  1646,  and  sent  as  preacher 
and  inspector  to  the  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St 
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Francis  in  Guienne.  Still  penecnted  by  the  Jesaits, 
he  joined  the  Kefurmed  Church  at  Montauban  in  16^0, 
and  entered  the  Protestant  ministry  under  very  au- 
spicious drcomstancea.  In  1657  he  became  pastor  in 
Orange,  and  in  1659  in  Geneva.  In  both  situations 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  restoration  of 
apostolic  religion  on  Pietistic  prindples,  and  gained 
many  partisans,  especially  in  Geneva.  In  1666  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelburg,  but, 
by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to  leave 
it^  and  iu  1669  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  followers 
soon  formed  a  distinct  religious  sect,  known  as  Laba- 
Disi'S.  Peter  Yvon  was  one  of  their  preachers.  Hav- 
ing been  expelled  from  the  country  as  a  separatist,  Laba- 
die  went  iu  1670  to  Hereford,  where,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  disciple,  the  learned  Anna  Marie  von  Schur- 
mann  (who  appears  to  have  become  hb  wife  aderwards), 
he  was  protected  by  the  princess  Elizabeth.  But,  again 
driven  away  (in  1674)  by  the  authorities  as  an  Anabap- 
tist, he  went  successively  to  Bremen  and  Altona.  Here 
he  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Yvon  and  De 
Lignon,  to  hold  private  meetings  and  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  He  died  at  Altona  Feb.  18, 1674.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  J^t  herauU  <ht  grand  rot  Jesus  (Amst. 
1667, 12mo): — Le  veritable  exorcisme^  ou  Punique  maym 
de  chasser  U  DiaUe  du  monde  Chritien  (Amsterd.  1667, 
12mo)  i^Le  chant  royal  du  rot  Jesus-Christ  (Amsterd. 
1670, 12mo)  i—Les  sainies  Decades  (Amst,  1671, 8vo)  :— 
V empire  du  SU  Esprit  (Amst.  1671,  12mo) :— Lo  r^for'' 
matioH  de  Veglise;  Lajeune  religieuse;  Varriv^  apos-' 
toUqucf  Abrige  du  Christiamsme  (transL  into  German, 
Frankf.1742);  etc. 

According  to  their  confession  of  faith  {Declaration  d, 
retnen  Lehre  u,  d,  gesunden  Glaubens  d.  Joh,  de  L^  etc, 
Heref.  1671),  the  Labadists  did  not  entirely  differ  from 
the  Reformed  Church,  whose  symbolic  books  they  ac- 
cepted. They  supported  themselves  by  manual  labor, 
and,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  pos- 
sessed everything  in  common ;  they  insisted  that  great 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  internal  light,  and  that  it  alone 
can  make  the  outer  revelation  intelligible.  They,  how- 
ever, declared  against  infant  baptism ;  also  against  the 
second  baptism  of  the  Anabaptists «  and  rejected  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  on  the  plea  that  for  them  life 
was  a  perpetual  Sabbath,  etc  The  reproach  of  immo- 
rality which  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  prefer- 
red against  them  is  unfounded;  they  recognised  and 
honored  the  institution  of  matrimony.  After  Labadie's 
death  his  followers  removed  to  Wiewert,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  but  gained  few  adherents,  and  the  sect  grad- 
ually disappeared  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
At  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  they  attempted 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; a  few  of  their  number  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  as  missionaries,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  special  hold.  See  A.  Pauli  and  J.  Hund, 
Antil(d>adie  (Hamm,  1671, 4to) ;  L.  G.  Engelschall,  Rich- 
tigt  Vorurtheile  d  heutigen  Welt  (1716),  p.  652-682;  Dr. 
Schotel, A,M,v. Schurmami (Hertogenb.  1858) ;  Arnold, 
Kirchen  u,  Ketzergesch^  ii,  680 ;  Hagenbach,  Gesck,  der 
Reformation^  iv,  307  sq. ;  Gobel,  Gesch,  d.  christl.  l^bens 
in  d  Rheinisch"  Westphdlischen  evangel,  Kirche  (Coblenz, 
1852),  vol  ii ;  Zeiischr,  d.  histor.  iheoL  1858, 1854. 

LabadiBta.    See  Labadik. 

Labagh,  Peter,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  bom  in  1773  in  New  York  city,  of  French  and  Hol- 
landish  descent.  After  receiving  his  classical  education 
from  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  his  theolog- 
ical studies  were  pursued  under  Drs.  Frocligh  and  Liv- 
ingston, professors  of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He 'was  licensed  in  1796,  and  immediately 
went  to  Western  New  York  on  a  tour  of  missionary  ex- 
ploration, and  afterwards  proceeded  on  horseback  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  organized  a  Church  in  Mercer  County. 
Returning  to  New  York,  he  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Green- 
bush,  Rensselaer  County,  where  he  remained  until  1809, 
and  then  removed  to  the  united  churches  of  Shannock 


and  Harlingen.  He  retained  the  pastorate  of  the  latter 
Church  until  1844.  He  died  among  his  own  people  iri 
1858,  revered  and  beloved  by  alL  I>r.  I^abagh  posMSsed 
an  active,  acute,  and  powerful  mind,  rapid  in  its  move- 
ments, sound  in  its  conclusions,  and  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  of  judgment.  In  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies he  was  always  a  leading  debater  and  counsellor. 
In  the  endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  find  in  all  the  great  movements  of  his  de- 
nomination, he  was  a  vigorous  and  successful  worker. 
He  was  a  clear,  strong,  and  experimental  preacher. 
During  the  great  revival  of  1881  his  Church  experi- 
enced a  work  of  grace  which  "  shook  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  miles  around.*^  This  was  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  long  ministry.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
patriarchal  redrement.  He  was  cheerful,  happy,  over- 
flowing with  good-humor,  mother-wit,  and  strong  com- 
mon sense,  and,  above  all,  with  a  deep  piety  which  iUu- 
mined  his  ministry  and  consecrates  his  memory.  A 
Memoir  of  him  was  published  in  1860  by  Rev.  John  A. 
Todd,  D.D.  (12rao).     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

La'ban  (Hebrew  Ixtban^  13^,  white^  as  frequently ; 
corop.  Simonis,  Ononu  V.  T.  p.  100 ;  Septuag.  Aa/3nv,  but 
Aofiiv  in  Deut.  i,  1;  Josephus  Aapavoc,AnL  i,  16,2), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  An  Aramnan  herd-owner  in  Mesopotamia,  son  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxviii,5),  and  kinsman  of  Abraham  (Cren. 
xxiv,  15,  29),  being  a  grandton  dS,  not  simply  **  son," 
as  usual;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,p,2\Q)  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxix,  5).  During  the  lifetime  of  hb  father,  and  by  his 
own  consent.,  his  sister  Rebekah  was  married  to  Isaac  in 
Palestine  (Gen.  xxiv,  50  sq.).  B.C.  2024.  See  Rebek- 
ah. Jacob,  one  of  the  sons  by  this  marriage,  on  leaving 
home  through  fear  of  Esau,  complied  with  his  parents' 
wishes  by  contracting  a  still  closer  affinity  with  the  fam- 
ily of  his  uncle  Laban,  and  while  seeking  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Rachel  at  the  price  of  seven  years*  toil,  was 
eventually  compelled  by  Laban's  artifice  to  marry  first 
hb  oldest  daughter,  Leah  (Gen.  xxix).  RC.  1927ll920. 
See  Jacob.  When  Jacob,  having  fulfilled  the  addi- 
tional seven  years*  serv-ice  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and 
six  years  more  under  a  contract  to  take  care  of  hb  cat- 
tle (in  which  time  he  managed  to  repay  hb  overreach- 
ing imcle  by  a  less  culpable  stratagem),  was  returning 
by  stealth  across  the  Euphrates,  Laban  pursued  him  with 
intentions  that  were  only  diverted  by  a  preternatural 
dream,  and,  overtaking  him  at  Mt.Gilead,  charged  him 
with  the  abduction  of  his  daughters  and  the  theft  of  hb 
household  gods,  which  Rachel  had  clandestinely  carried 
off,  and  now  concealed  by  a  trick  characteristic  of  her 
family,  but  was  at  length  pacified,  and  firmed  a  solemn 
treaty  of  amity  with  Jacob  that  should  mutually  bind 
their  posteritv  (Gen.  xxx,  xxxi).  B.C  1907.  Nie- 
meyer  {CharakL  ii,246)  has  represented  Laban  in  a  very 
odious  light,  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  times,  and,  indeed,  of 
nomades  in  all  ages,  and  compares  not  unfavorably  with 
that  of  Jacob  himself.  (See  Kitto,  Daily  lUustra,  voL 
i;  Abulfeda,  Anieislam,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  25;  Hitzig,  6'e- 
schichte  Israel  [Lpz.  1869], p. 40, 49  sq.;  Ewald,//urorjr 
of  Israel  [transL  London,  1869],  i,  846  sq.) — ^Winer,  ii,  1 
sq.  "  The  mere  possession  of  teraphim,  which  the  Jews 
at  no  time  consbtently  condemned  (comp.  Judg.  xvii, 
xviii ;  1  Sam.  xix,  18 ;  Hos.  iii,  4), does  not  prove  Laban 
to  have  been  an  idolater;  but  that  he  must  have  been 
so  appears  with  some  probability  from  xxxi,  58  ('the 
gods  of  Nahor*),  and  from  the  expression  '•ridn?,  in 
xxx,  27 ;  A.  v.,  */  hare  learnt  by  experience,  but  proper- 
ly *  I  have  divined*  or  *  learnt  by  an  augury'  (oomp.  xliv, 
15 ;  1  Kings  xx,  38),  showing  that  ho  was  addicted  to 
pagan  superstitions.'' 

2.  A  city  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  (Deut  i,  1 ) ;  probably  identical  with  their  twen- 
ty-first station,  Libnah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  20).  KnobeFs 
objections  {Erkl&r.  ad  loc)  to  thb  identification,  that  no 
discourses  of  Moses  at  Libnah  are  recorded,  and  that  the 
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fanelites  did  not  return  to  that  pUc«  after  reaching 
Kadesb,  are  neither  of  them  relevant.  He  prefers  the 
Uauara  of  ancient  notice  (Xtttit,  Dijmt*  i,  78  aq. ;  tfaU' 
arra  of  the  Peutirtger  TubU^  ix,  e;  Avapa  of  Ptolemy, 
T,  17, 6),  between  Petra  and  M\k,  as  having  the  Bigniti- 
Mtion  vkiU  in  Arabic  (Steph.  Hyz.  ».  v.). 

Lab'ana  {Aaiiava)^  one  of  the  chief  Temple-aer- 
vanU  whoae^'stkna'*  returned  from  the  captivity  (I  Esdr. 
T,28);  evidently  the  Lkbana  (q.v.)  of  the  Hebrew  list 
(Neh.  vii,  48> 

LabsUnm  U  the  name  given  to  the  old  standard 
or  dag  of  Chrbian  nations.  Its  derivation  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  has  variously  been  consider- 
ed as  coming  from  Xa/^t iv,  Xai^n,  Xa- 
.  ^trpov,  laboroj  etc  Some,  with  Pruden- 
tius,  pronounced  both  a* a  shorty  others 
(Althelm,  De  laud,  Virff.)  considered  the 
tirst  as  long.  Sozomen  has  it  Xafiiitpov ; 
Chrysostom,  Xrr/ioi>pov.  (Comp.,  on  the 
etymology,  Gretser,  De  Cruoe,  Ub,  iiL) 
We  find  thi»  name  already  applied  to  the 
Roman  standard  in  coins  of  the  republic 
and  of  the  tirst  emperors,  especially  on 
those  connected  with  the  wars  against 
the  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  Armeni- 
ans. The  labarum  obtained  its  Christian 
signification  under  the  emperor  Con- 
stant ine  the  Great,  who,  after  hb  conver- 
sion, placed  the  image  of  the  cross  on  h'w 
standards,  and  caused  it  to  be  received 
at  Uome  as  the  owriiQtov  rpoiraXov. 
Henceforth  it  was  considered  as  mifuiov 
troXifUKov  Tvtv  aWutv  rifAvu/ripov '  it 

was  carried  in  advance  of  the  other  stand- 

The  Labarwn.  lu-as,  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  adora- 
tion by  the  Christian  soldiery,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  fifty  picked  men.  Eusebius,  who  d?- 
scribes  it  with  great  particularity  (in  Vifa  Corvtantm. 
li,  cap.  30,  31 ;  Baronius,  AmuUes  Eccletuist,  A.D.  312, 
No.  26),  relates  that  Constantlne  was  induced  to  place 
the  Christian  symbol  on  the  Roman  standard  by  having 
in  vision  seen  a  shining  cross  in  the  heavens.  (This 
vision  may  be  denied  or  variously  explained  from  sub- 
jective causes;  compare  the  article  Constantink,  and 
SchafT,  Ck,  HlM,  ii,  §  2.)  The  Roman  labarum  consist- 
ett  of  a  long  gilt  spear,  crossed  at  the  upper  end,  and  a 
crown  towards  the  top,  made  either  of  gold  or  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  bearing  the  monn^^ram  of  Christ  (thus 

P       P\ 

X  ^'  -f ) »  ^Wch  the  emperor  after^vards  wore  also  on 

his  helmet.     From  the  spear  was  suspended  a  square 

piece  of  silken  veil,  on  which  the  likeness  of  Constantine 

and  of  his  sons  was  embroidered  with  gold. 

*^^       According  to  Prudentius  (in  Symmachus,  i, 

^  ^(s  ^  ^6),  the  image  of  Christ  was  embroidered  on 

X         it.    During  the  reign  of  Julian  the  labarum 

Monoffram  was  made  in  its  original  shape,  and  bore  the 

^'th^TK  **°  *no*ge  of  the  emperor,  along  with  t  hose  of  Ju- 

^1^  **  piter.  Mars,  and  Mercury,  but  the  standard 
of  Constantine  was  restored  imder  Valentine 
and  Gratian.  The  labarum  remained  the  standard  of 
Rome  until  the  downfaU  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
under  the  names  of  labarum,  crux,  and  vtriUum  eccUH- 
astkum.  The  standards  at  present  in  use  in  some  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  consist  of  a 
spear,  with  a  cross-piece,  to  which  is  atuched  a  cloth 
covered  with  embroidery  or  painting.  The  moat  re- 
nowned masterpiece  of  Christian  art,  Raphael's  Madon- 
na del  Sigto,  was  originally  made  and  u«ed  for  this  pur- 
pose, SeeHerzog,/2tfa^£^yiUo;p.voLviii,s.v.;  Gibbon, 
fkdme  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirf,  ii,  261  iq. ;  Mar- 
tigny.  Did,  des  Atdiquiits,  s.  v.;  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
c4«ofo5y, ».  v.;  Voisin,  Dtu,  crit,  mir  la  Vision  de  Con- 
*<«»<«»  (Paris,  1774).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Labat,  Jeah  Baptiste,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
mtflsioniiy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1668.  He  joined  the 
I^wninictns  in  April,  1685,  went  as  professor  of  philoso- 
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phy  to  Nancy  in  1687,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  preaching.  He  landed  at  La  Martinique 
Jan.  29, 1694,  and  was  immediately  put  in  charge  of  the 
mission  at  Macouba.  While  attending  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical duties,  he  made  himself  very  useful  in  the  colo- 
ny as  engineer,  agriculturist,  and  even  as  diplomatic 
agent,  and  rendered  great  ser\'ice  against  the  English 
when  they  attempted  Uking  the  island  in  1703.  Mot»t 
of  his  colleagues  having  died  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
diseases  brought  on  by  the  climate,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope to  seek  for  others,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  Oct.  9, 1706. 
He  intended  returning  soon  to  the  West  Indies,  but  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors,  and  was  retained  there 
until  1709;  he  afterwards  remained  at  CiWtaVecchia 
until  1716,  and  finally  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  6,  1738.  He  wrote  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  lies  dr 
VA  merique  (Paris,  1722,  6  vols.  12rao;  La  Have,  1724,  6 
vols.  12mo;  1788,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed.  Paris,  1742,  8  vole. 
12mo;  transl  into  Dutch,  Amsterd.  1725.  4  vols.  12mo; 
German,  Nuremb.  1788-87,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  some  other 
historical  and  miscellaneous  works.  See  Journal  des 
Savants,  Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  1730 ;  Echard,  Script,  ord, 
S.  Domitu  ii,  806;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff,  OhUraU,  xxviii, 
333. 

Labb^,  PifiLippB,  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Bourges  July  10, 1607.  He  joined  the  order  in 
1628,  and  became  professor  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and 
moral  theology,  first  at  the  College  of  Bourges,  where  he 
had  been  educated,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
settled  in  1643  or  1644.  After  teaching  theology  for 
two  years  in  that  city,  he  turned  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  hiborai  He  died  at  Paris  Mar.  25, 1667.  Labbi> 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  imcommon  memor}*, 
and  great  activit3%  Sotwel,  Niceron,  and  Moreri  ct»n- 
sider  him  as  the  author  of  seventy-five  different  works, 
some  of  them  quite  insignificant,  however.  His  cliicf 
claim  to  renown  rests  on  his  Manual  of  Councils,  which 
was  completed  by  Gabriel  Cossart,  and  published  at  Par- 
is in  1671  (16  vols,  in  17,  folio;  to  some  copies  an  18th 
vol.  is  added,  containing  Jacobatius  de  Conciliis),  The 
most  complete  edition  was  published  under  the  title  SS. 
Concilia,  ad  regiam  editionem  exacta,  qua  olin  quarta 
parte  prodiit  aucfior.  Studio  Philip.  Labbei,  et  Gahr. 
Cossartiu  Nunc  verb  integre,  insertis  Sfephani  Baluzii 
eiJoannis  tiarduini  additamentis,  plurimis  praterea  un- 
dicunque  conquisitis  monumentis.  notis  insuper  ac  ohserva- 
fionibus,  Jirmiori  fundamenio  conciUorum  epochas  pne- 
cipue/ulcientibuf,  long'e  locuplefior  et  emendatior  exhibe- 
fur.  Curanie  Nicolno  Coleti  (Venet.  1728,  23  vols.  fol.). 
Et  suppletnenfum  J.  D.  }fansi  (Luae,  1748-62, 6  vols. ;  in 
all,  29  vols.  fol.).  This  is  the  most  complete  collection 
extant  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  It  was  reprinted, 
with  the  supplement  incorporated,  and  edited  by  Mansi, 
at  Florence  (1757-98, 31  vols,  folio) — a  much  esteemed 
and  accurate  edition ;  but  it  only  reaches  to  the  year 
1509,  while  the  edition  by  Coletus  brings  the  councils 
down  to  1727.  Among  his  other  works  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  SS.  Patrum  theologorum  scriplorumque  ecclrsi- 
asticorum  utriusque  Testanunti  Bibliotheca  chrfmnlogica. 
Cum  pinacotheca  scriptorum  SocJesn  (Par.  1659, 16mo) : 
— Vetymologie  deplwiettrs  mots  Francois,  con/re  les  ttbus 
de  la  secte  des  Hellenist e8  du  Port- Royal  (Paris,  1661, 
12mo)  I— Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  (3d  edit.  Roth.  1678, 
8vo)  : — De  Byznntina  historiee  scriptoribus  (Byzantine 
Histories,  i): — Sora  BibHotheca  AfSS.  Librorum  (1657, 
2  vols.  foL) : — De  Scriptoribus  Fccles.  Dissertatio  (2  vols. 
8 vo) ;  etc  See  Hoefer,  Notiv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxviii,  338 ; 
Darling,  Cyclopadia  Bibliograpkica,u,  17 51 ;  Pierer,6^nt- 
versal  l^exikon,  ix,  944.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Labben.    See  Mittii-labben. 

Labis  {Xa^ii:,  or  \aftiSiov,  a  spoon),  an  implement 
used  in  the  Greek  Church  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  elements  in  the  Lord*s  Supper.  Difficulties  in 
the  administration  of  the  wine  were  fancied  to  arise  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  to  meet  which  the  Jistuke  eu- 
charisticce  were  introduced ;  and  subsequently  the  prac- 
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tice  of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine,  so  that  both  might 
be  administered  together.  The  Latin  Church  at  length 
vrithdrew  the  wine  altogether;  and  the  Greek  Churchf 
mingling  both  eleroentfi,  administered  them  at  once  with 
a  Xa/Jif ,  or  gpoon.    See  Fistulae. 

Labor  (properly  IS?,  abad\  to  vforkf  Gr.  ipyul^ofim ; 
also  b^7,  amal'y  to  toUy  Gr.  koviow  ;  and  other  terms). 
From  Gen.  ii,  15  (where  the  same  word  13^  **  MBftAy  A. 
V. "  till"),  we  learn  that  man,  even  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  surrounded  by  aU  the  external  sources  of 
happiness,  was  not  to  pass  his  time  in  indolent  repose. 
By  the  very  constitution  of  his  animal  frame,  exercise 
of  some  kind  was  absolutely  essential  to  him  (com  p.  £c- 
clea.  V,  12).  In  Gen.  iii,  19,  labor,  in  its  more  rigorous 
and  exhausting  forms,  is  set  forth  as  a  part  of  the  pri- 
meval curse, "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread ;"  and  doubtless  there  is  a  view  of  labor  which  ex- 
hibita  it  in  reality  as  a  heavy,  sometimes  a  crushing 
burden  (compare  Gen.  xxxv,  16).  But  labor  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  an  evil,  nor  b  ita  prosecution  a  dis- 
honor (comp.  Psa.  ciii,  23, 24).  It  is  the  prostration  of 
strength,  wherewith  is  also  connected  the  temporary  in- 
capacity of  sharing  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  not 
labor  itself,  which  constitutes  the  curse  pronounced  on 
the  fallen  man.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  primitive  times, 
manual  labor  was  neither  regarded  as  degrading  nor 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  society,  but  was  more  or 
less  prosecuted  by  alL  By  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath, moreover,  one  seventh  of  man's  brief  life  was  res- 
cued from  labor,  and  appropriated  to  rest  of  body  and  to 
that  improvement  of  the  mind  which  tends  to  strength- 
en, invigorate,  and  sustain  the  entire  man.  See  Sab- 
bath. 

Labor  was  enjoined  on  all  Israelites  as  a  sacred  duty 
in  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  xx,  9;  Deut.  v,  13) ; 
and  the  Bible  entertains  so  high  a  respect  for  the  dili- 
gent and  skilful  laborer,  that  we  are  told  in  Prov.  xxii, 
29,'*  Scest  thou  a  man  skilled  in  his  work,  he  shall  stand 
before  kings*'  (comp.  also  ibid,  x,4;  xii,  24, 27).  Among 
the  beautiful  features  which  grace  an  excellent  house- 
wife, it  is  prominently  set  forth  that "  she  worketh  will- 
ingly with  her  own  hands"  (Prov.  xxxi,  13).  With  such 
an  honorable  regard  for  labor,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews  away 
into  captivity,  he  found  among  them  a  thousand  crafts- 
men and  smiths  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14-16;  Jer.  xxix,  2). 
The  ancient  rabbins,  too,  regarded  manual  labor  as  most 
honorable,  and  urged  it  upon  every  one  as  a  duty,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  sayings  in  the  Talmud : 
**  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  craft  is,  as  it  were, 
bringing  him  up  to  robbery"  (CAofth,  106) ;  "  Labor  is 
greatly  to  be  prized,  for  it  elevates  the  laborer,  and 
mainuins  him"  {Chagiga,  5 ;  Nedarim,  49,  b ;  Baba  Ba- 
throy  110,  a).    See  Handicraft. 

The  Hebrews,  like  other  primitive  nations,  appear  to 
have  been  herdsmen  before  they  were  agriculturists 
(Gen.  iv,  2, 12, 17, 22) ;  and  the  practice  of  keeping  flocks 
and  herds  continued  in  high  esteem  and  constant  ob- 
servance as  a  regular  employment  and  a  social  condition 
( Judg.  i,  16 ;  iv,  1 1 ;  Amos  vii,  14 ;  Luke  ii,  8).  The  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  came  in  course  of  time,  introducing  the 
discovery  and  exercise  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  which 
eventually  led  to  those  refinements,  both  as  to  processes 
and  to  applications,  which  precede,  if  they  do  not  create, 
the  fine  arts  (Gen.  iv:  xxvi,  12;  xxxiii,  19).  Agricul- 
ture, indeed,  became  the  chief  employment  of  the  He- 
brew race  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan ;  it  lay  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  religious, 
which  Moses  gave  them,  was  held  in  great  honor,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble  in  po- 
sition (Judg.  vi,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  6;  1  Kings  xix,  19).  No 
small  care  was  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
which  grew  luxuriously  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Isa.  v, 
2, 5 ;  Matt,  xxi,  33 ;  Numb,  xiii,  24).  The  vintage  was 
a  season  of  jubilee  (Judg.  ix,  27 ;  Jer.  xxv,  80 ;  Isa.  xvi. 
10).    The  hills  of  Palestine  were  also  adorned  with  well- 


cultured  olive-gardena,  which  produced  fruit  useful  f»ir 
food,  for  anointing,  and  for  medicine  (Isa.  xvii,  6 ;  xxiv, 
13;  Deut  xxiv,  20;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  iv,  25; 
Hoa.  xiv,  6, 7).  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  fig-tree  (2  Kings  xxi,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28),  as 
well  as  of  the  date-palm  (Lev.  xxiii,  40 ;  Judg.  i,  16 ;  iv, 
5;  XX,  33;  Deut  xxxiv,  3),  and  also  of  balsam  (Gen. 
xliii,  11;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  zxxvii,  26;  Jer.  viii,  22). 
See  Agriculture. 

Laborantds  {laborers),  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  copiaicB  or  fosmrii,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
(vreek  word  KomaTat  is  taken  from  roxoi ,  Ittbor.—FMP- 
rar,  £ccL  Did,  s.  r.     Sec  Copiat^;  Fobsarii. 

Laborde,  Vivien,  a  French  priest,  bom  at  Ton- 
louse,  Nov.  1, 1680,  flourished  at  Paris  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  De  Noailles.  He  died  March  5, 1748. 
His  works  are,  A  Treatise  on  the  Kssence : — Distinctiun 
and  Limits  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers :  — /ci- 
miUar  Conferences ;  and  other  religious  works  of  value. 

Labouderie,  Jkan,  a  celebrated  French  theologi- 
cal writer,  was  bom  at  Chalinargues,  Auvergne,  Feb.  13, 
1776.  He  became  vicar  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  in  1815, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  more  as  a  writer  than 
a  preacher.  He  was  particularly  ccnversant  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  died  as  honorary  grand  vicar 
of  Avignon  at  Paris,  May  2,  1849.  Among  his  works 
are  Pensees  theologiques  (Clermont,  1801, 8vo): — Con- 
sidh-ations  addressees  aux  asjArants  au  mimstire  de 
Veglise  de  Genere,  faisant  suite  a  ctUes  de  M,  Empey^ 
taz  sur  la  dirinite  de  Jesus-Christy  avec  une  reponse  €t 
quelques  questions  de  M,  Delloc,  etc.  (Paris,  1817, 8vo) : — 
Precis  historique  du  Mithodigme  (1818, 8vo) :— L«  Chria- 
tianisme  de  Montaigne  (1819,  8vo):  —  Vits  des  Saints 
( 1820, 3  vols.  24mo)  :—La  Religion  Chritierme  (1826, 8vo) : 
— Notice  historique  sur  Zwingle  (1828,  8vo);  etc.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GenSrale,  xxviii,  396. 

Laboureur,  Lb  Jean,  a  French  f.ricst,  bom  at 
Montmorency  in  1623,  became  one  of  the  almoners  of 
the  king,  and  died  in  1675.  He  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  the  hbtory  of  France. 

Labrador,  a  peninsula  of  north-eastern  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Gcean,  on  the  sooth 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  w^est  by  the  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay, 
on  the  north  by  the  Hudson  Strait.  Area  about  500,000 
sq.  miles.  The  peninsula  formerly  was  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  this  territory  was  in  1869  sold  to  the 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  interior 
of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  popu- 
lation, comprising  Indians,  Esquimaux,  and  a  few  Euro- 
peans, amounts  to  about  4000.  It  is  believed  that  Lab- 
rador is  identical  with  the  Nelluland  (stone-land)  whieh 
about  the  year  1000  was  discovered  by  Leif,  the  fon  of 
Eric  the  Red.  On  June  24, 1497,  it  was  again  discov- 
ered by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  was  visited  in 
1600  by  the  Portuguese  G.Cortereal,  who  caUed  it  Titrra 
del  Labrador  (land  for  labor),  and  in  1576  by  the  Eng- 
lishman M.  Frobisher.  In  1618  Hudson  explored  a  part 
of  the  coast  The  countrj%  which  has  a  rugged  coast, 
and  is  8urrounde<i  with  many  small  islands,  does  not  al- 
low an  extensive  cultivation ;  for,  although  the  vegeta- 
tion is  only  in  the  northern  part  so  limited  as  it  is 
throughout  Greenland,  the  winters  are  even  more  se- 
vere, and  during  the  short  summers  the  musquitoes  are 
even  more  troublesome  than  in  Greenland.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  interior,  which  consists  of  Bed  Indiana,  is 
verj^  small;  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  the  r.orth-eaft- 
em  and  the  westem  coast,  are  a  little  more  numerous, 
and  support  themselves  by  fishing  seals,  etc  If  these 
animals  fail  them  a  famine  is  brought  on,  or  they  are 
forced  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior,  where  they 
are  apt  to  encounter  the  Red  Indians,  their  irreconcila- 
ble enemies  for  centuries. 

The  fin«t  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador  was  made  by  the  Moravians  in  1752,  when 
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J.  C  Erbardt  was  killed  by  the  Eaqnimaux.     In  1771 
the  Moiaviaus  succeeded  in  establishing  the  station  of 
Nain,  to  which  in  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years 
the  stations  of  Okak  and  Hoffenthal  (Hopedale)  were 
added.    The  mission  met  here  with  the  same  difficulties 
as  in  Greenland.    Thirty-four  yeacs  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  mission  an  extensive  revival  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Esquimaux  connected  with 
these  stations  were  gained  to  Christianity.     For  the 
Esquimaux  living  more  to  the  north,  Hebron  was  found- 
ed in  1830.     In  1864  the  station  of  Zoar  was  esUblish- 
ed  for  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  Nain  and  Hoffen- 
thaL     All  the  Esquimaux  in  this  part  of  Labrador  are 
now  Christians.    Only  north  of  Hebron  a  few  pagans 
are  still  living,  for  the  conversion  of  whom  in  1871  the 
sUtion  of  Rama,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Nullatorusek  (a 
little  north  of  lat.  69^  N.)  was  founded.     Famine  and 
epidemics  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the  Es- 
quimaux in  Labrador.    In  1870  the  station  of  Nain 
numbered  239,  Okak  839,  Hoffenthal  260,  Hebron  219, 
and  Zoar  109  souls,  while  the  number  of  missionaries  and 
attendants  was  45.  The  acquaintance  of  the  natives  with 
European  necessities  forced  the  missionaries  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  importation  of  some  of  these  arti- 
cles.   Subsequently  this  trade  was  transferred  to  special 
agents.     In  the  mean  whUe,  commercial  interests  have 
caused  a  number  of  Europeans  to  settle  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  a  number  of  trading-posts  to  be  estab- 
lished.   Besides  the  Moravians,  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  has  begun  missionary  efforts  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
endeavored  to  gain  an  influence  upon  the  Red  Indians 
of  the  interior.    See  ^ewcomb^Cydc^adia  ojf  Misnons  ; 
Grundeman,  3fisti<msatlas ;  Romer,  GeschidkU  der  Lab- 
rcuhr-MUsum  (Gnadau,  1871).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Labrousse,  Cix>tiu)e  Suzan  Courcellks  de,  a 
French  religious  enthusiast,,  was  bom  at  Vauxain,  Peri- 
gord.  May  8,  1747.  While  quite  young  she  adopted 
exaggerated  mystical  notioa%  thought  herself  called  to 
become  a  saint,  and  was  so  anxious  to  leave  thb  world 
for  a  better  one  that  she  made  an  attempt  at  suicide 
when  but  nme  years  old.  Her  ascetic  practices  were 
vciy  severe,  and  became  still  more  so  as  she  grew  up, 
yet  did  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on  her 
health.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  soon  after  declared 
that  she  had  received  a  mission  to  travel  through  the 
world  to  convert  sinners,  but  was  detoined  in  the  con- 
rent  by  her  superior.  She  then  wrote  a  history  of  her 
life,  which  she  addressed  to  M.  de  FTamarens,  bbhop  of 
Pcrigueux,  without  effect.  The  MS.,  however,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Dom  Gerie,  prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
of  Vauclaire,  who  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
authoress  in  1769,  and  she  afterwards  declared,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assemblv,  that 
she  had  predicted  it  to  him.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  >L  Pontard,  constitutional  bishop  of  Dor- 
tlogne,  attracted  her  to  Paris,  where  she  prophesied 
st^nst  the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  favor  of  the  civil  con- 
atitudon  of  the  clergy.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
Perigord,  and  left  there  to  go  to  Rome,  thinking  to  con- 
vert the  pope,  cardinals,  etc.,  to  her  views,  and  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  temporal  power.  On  her  way  she  ad- 
dressed the  people  wherever  an  opportunity  offered.  In 
August,  1792,  she  arrived  at  Bologna,  whence  she  was 
driven  by  the  legate.  At  Viterbo  she  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  casde  of  San  Angelo.  In  1796  the  French 
Directory  mterfered  to  obtain  her  liberation,  but  she 
preferred  remaining,  as  she  had  been  very  kindly  treat- 
ed; but  when  the  French  took  Rome  in  1798  she  left  the 
prison  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  died  in  1821. 
She  persisted  to  the  Ust  in  believing  herself  inspired, 
and  actually  succeeded  m  gathering  a  small  circle  of  ad- 
berente.  Labrousse  wrote  PmphHie$  concemcmt  la  He- 
roltttion  Fran^aisej  mivies  (Tune  Prediction  qui  aimonce 


lished  a  RecueU  de*  Ouvragu  de  la  eiVtbre  Mile,  Labrout- 
se  (Bordeaux,  1797,  8vo).  See  Mahul,  Atmuaire  necro- 
log,  1822 ;  Aniault,  Jay,  Jouy  et  Nor\'in8,  Biog,  nouv, 
des  Contemp. ;  Querard,  Ixt  France  Li^/eratrc— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff,  Geniralfk  xxviii,  418. 

La  Brune,  Frangois  de.    See  La  Brume,  Jbam 

DE. 

La  Brune,  Jean  de,  a  French  Protestant  minis- 
ter, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  and  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  as  pastor  to  Basle;  later 
he  became  minister  at  Schoonoven,  in  HoUand.  He  is 
particularly  celebrated  as  a  writer,  but  many  of  the 
works  which  have  generally  been  attributed  to  him  are 
now  believed  to  be  the  production  of  Francois  de  la  Brune, 
also  a  Protestant  French  pastor,  who  flourished  about 
the  same  time ;  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1685,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  heterodox  opinions,  was  suspended  from  the 
ministry  in  1691.  We  have  under  the  name  of  La 
Brune,  among  other  works,  Morale  de  Cor^ucius  (Amsu 
1688,  8vo) :— Calvin's  Traite  de  la  JuMtiJicaiion  (ibid, 
1693,  8vo;  1705, 12mo):— Hist,  du  Vkux  et  du  Nouveau 
Test,  en  vert  (1731, 8vo),— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  G^nerale, 
xxviii,  423. 

Lacarry,  Giles,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  bom  at 
Castres  in  1605,  and  died  in  1684,  is  noted  as  the  author 
of  several  works  on  the  history  of  his  country.  See 
General  Biographical  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

Lace  (^'^r.D,  pathil%  from  being  twisted),  the  blue 
cord  with  which  the  high-priest's  breastplate  was  at- 
Uched  to  the  ephod  (Exod,  xxviii,  28,  37;  xxxix,  21, 
31 ;  rendered  "riband"  Numb,  xv,  38);  spoken  of  gold 
"  wire"  (Exod.  xxxix,  3),  the  chain  for  attaching  a  cover 
to  its  vessel  ("  bound,"  Numb,  xix,  16) ;  a  strong  « thread* 
of  tow  (Judg.  xvi,  9),  or  measuring-"  /wj«"  of  flax  (Ezek. 
xl,  3);  also  of  the  string  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
suspended  in  the  bosom  ("bracelet,*'  Gen.  xxxviii,  18, 
35) ;  Anally  (KXwfffia,  a  spun  thread,  like  pathil  above, 
for  which  it  stands  in  Numb,  xv,  36),  a  cord  (Ecclus.  vi, 
30). 

Laoedaemo^nian  (AnKiiaifiovtoc,  2  Mace,  v,  9i 
elsewhere  ^irapTiarrii),  an  inhabitant  of  Lacedsemon  or 
Sparta,  in  Greece,  with  whom  the  Jews  at  one  time 
claimed  kindred  (1  Mace  xii,  2, 6, 6, 20,  21 ;  xiv,  20, 23 ; 
XV,  23).    See  Sparta. 

Lacey,  William  B.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1781.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1813  as  missionary  of  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.;  in  1818  he  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany.  He  labored  there  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  his  ministration  being  crowned  with  great  suc- 
cess. Subsequently  he  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  a  college  at 
Laceyville,  Pa.  He  died  October  81, 1866.  Dr.  Lacey 
wrote  a  number  pf  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges 
which  were  deservedly  popular  in  their  day,  particulariy 
hb  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy,  During  the  hist 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  re- 
vising a  History  of  the  English  Church  prior  to  the  Timet 
of  the  Monk  A  ugustin,  and  some  of  his  choicest  sermons 
and  other  MSS.    See  i4  n*.  Ch,  Rev,  1867,  p.  647. 

I«a  Chaise  or  La  Chalze  d'Aiz,  Francois  m, 
P«rr,  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit  and  noted  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of 
Aix  Aug.  25,  1624.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Roanne,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  went  to  com* 
plcte  his  studies  at  Lyons,  where  he  subsequently  taught 
philosophy  with  great  success.  HaWng  been  appointed 
professor  of  theolog}',  he  was  soon  called  away  from-  Ly- 
ons to  direct  the  establishment  of  his  order  at  Grenoble, 
but  almost  immediately  retiuned  with  the  office  of  pro- 
vincial Fmally,  on  the  death  of  father  Ferrier,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  confessor  of  the  king  in  1675.    Madame 


lafai  du  monde  (for  1899)  (Pari^  1790,  8vo)  i—Lettre  de    de  Montespan  was  then  at  the  height  of  her  favor,  an<l 
MOe,  de  Labrousse  (Paris,  1790,  8vo).     Pontard  pub-  |  aU  the  efforts  of  father  Ferrier,  Bourdalouc,  Bo88uet,and 
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Mascaron  had  proved  ineffective  against  her.  La  Chaise 
proceeded  more  cautiously  than  his  predecessors,  and 
proved  more  successfuL  Never  directly  contradicting 
his  royal  penitent,  he  knew  how  to  gain  him  to  his 
views  by  slow  but  steady  advances.  Whenever  he  saw 
the  king  disposed  to  throw  off  his  easy  yoke,  he  would 
feign  sickness  and  send  some  priest  of  strict  and  uncom- 
promising principles  to  the  king,  who,  being  positively 
refused  absolution  once  by  father  Deschamps,  would, 
after  such  experiments,  submit  the  more  readily  to  the 
wily  Jesuit.  The  latter,  moreover,  was  an  agreeable 
companion  as  well  as  an  easy  confessor.  Madame  dc 
Montespan,  weary  of  the  contest  with  La  Chaise  and 
Madame  de  Mauitenon,  retired  finally  into  a  convent. 
The  queen  dying  a  few  years  afterwards.  La  Chaise  b 
said  to  have  given  the  king  the  idea  of  a  morganatic 
marriage,  and  even  to  have  performed  the  ceremony. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  done  for  her,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  (q.  V.)  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very 
friendly  towards  the  Jesuit;  perhaps  because  he  pre- 
vented* a  public  recognition  of  her  marriage ;  perhaps 
also  because  she  knew  that  in  helping  her  he  had  work- 
ed only  for  himsel£  When  Madame  de  Maintenoii 
founded  the  institution  of  St.  Cyr,  La  Chaise,  Racine, 
and  Boileau  were  commissioned  to  revise  its'ndes.  The 
former  opposed  the  rule  that  teachers  should  be  required 
to  take  anything  more  than  the  simple  vows,  and  car- 
ried his  point,  though  subsequently  this  was  changed, 
and  they  became  subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
After  the  death  of  the  queen  and  of  Colbert,  the  actions 
of  the  king  were  entirely  governed  by  La  Chaise  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Both  agreed  against  the  Prot- 
estants, and  their  joint  efforta  brought  pn  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Jesoit,  indeed,  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  king  and  the  pope  when  the  difficulties  arose 
about  the  declaration  of  the  clergy  in  1682,  and  the  fa- 
mous four  propositions,  and  even  appeared  more  inclined 
to  side  with  the  temporal  than  with  the  spiritual  mon- 
arch ;  but  he  again  balanced  the  account  by  advocating 
the  dragonnades  as  a  sure  means  of  reclaiming  erring 
consciences.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1709.  In  the  famous 
quarrel  between  Fdnelon  and  £iossuet.  La  Cliaise  sided 
with  the  former,  as  far,  at  least,  as  he  dared  without  of- 
fending the  king.  He  even  affected  great  regard  for 
(^uesncl,  though,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  caused 
the  works  of  that  writer  to  be  condemned,  the  sincerity 
of  hb  regard  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  was  his  principle 
to  attack  individuals,  not  parties,  and  he  therefore  found 
it  convenient,  as  a  true  Jesuit,  to  .praise  men  whom,  on 
account  of  their  verj'  principles,  he  secretly  sought  to 
destroy.  See  Jansenism  ;  Jesuits.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
persevering  politician,  and  did  much  good  to  his  order, 
but  p^re  La  Chaise  cannot  be  lauded  either  as  a  great 
man  or  as  a  good  priest.  The  kindest  comment  ever 
made  on  his  character  is  that  by  Voltaire,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  "  a  mild  person,  with  whom  the  ways  of  con- 
.eiliation  were  always  open."  He  obtained  the  king's 
1  protection  for  the  College  of  Clermont,  since  called  Col- 
lege Louis-le-Grand,  and  received  for  his  order  a  fine 
estate  to  which  his  name  was  given,  and  which  is  now 
the  cemetery  of  "  Pert  la  Chaise"^  at  Paris.  He  ¥rmte 
Peripaietico!  qnadruplicii  philosophice  Placita  rationalise 
etc  (Lyons,  1661, 2  vols,  fol.): — f/umarue  sapientia  Pro- 
positions  propugnat€B  Lugdurd  in  coUegio  Soc,  Jeau  (Ly- 
ons, 1662,  fol.) : — Reponse  a  quelques  difficuUh  proposeei 
a  un  theohgien,  etc  (Lyons,  1666, 4to) ;  etc  See  Saint- 
Simon,  Afinwirei ;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Correspond- 
once;  Voltaire,  Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV ;  Benoi&t^  Hist,  de 
'VEdit  de  Nantes ;  Jurieu,  Politique  du  Clerffi  de  France  ; 
Sismondi,  /fist,  des  Frangais,  voL  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xxvii ; 
B^giadc  Chantelauze,  Le  Pere  de  la  Chaise  (Lyons,  1869, 
8vo);  Hoefer,  Ao«c.  Biogr.  Ginirale^  xxviii,  483.  See 
Louis  XIV. 

La  Chapel  le,  Arm  and  Botsbeleau  de,  a  French 
Protestant  writer,  was  bom  at  Ozillac  (Saintongc)  in 
1676.  He  was  a  student  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux 
when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  obliged  him 


to  retire  to  England,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
grandfather,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  London. 
In  1694  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  U* 
Ireland.  Subsequently  he  became  successively  pastor  of 
Wandsworth,  in  the  neighborhootl  of  London,  in  1696 ; 
of  the  chapel  of  the  French  artiller}*  in  that  town  ih 
1711 ;  and  finally  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  of  the 
Hague  in  1725.  He  died  August  6. 1746.  La  Chapellc 
WTi>te  Reflexions  au  sujei  d'un  systeme  pretendtt  nouveau 
sur  le  mystere  de  la  Trimti  (Amst,  1729, 8vo) : — Fxamen 
de  la  maniere  de  precker  des  Protestants  Francois,  etc. 
(Amsterd.  1730,  8vo)  :-^Reponse  a  Mr,  Mainard^  ancicn 
chanoine  de  St.  iStmin  de  Toulouse^  au  sujet  d'une  confer^ 
ence  sur  la  religion,  etc.  (La  Have,  1780, 4to) : — EntreHen 
au  sujet  de  la  l^ttre  d'un  Theologien  sur  le  mystere  de  la 
Triniti  (La  Haye,  1780,  8vo)  ',—I^re  d'un  thiologim 
Ri/orme  a  un  gentiikomme  Lutkerien  (Amst.  1786, 2  vola. 
12mo) ;  it  is  also  known  under  the  title  Lettres  sur  VoU" 
vrage  de  controverse  du  P,  Schajjfmacher: — Mhnoires  de 
Pologncy  etc  (Lond.  1789, 12mo) :— /)e«en^)(u>R  des  dri- 
monies  observes  a  Rome  depuis  la  nwrt  de  Clement  XII 
jusqu'au  couronnement  de  Benoit  XIV^  son  suecessevr, 
etc  (I'aris,  1741,12mo):— /)e  la  Necessite  du  culte  pub- 
lic parmi  les  Chretiens  (La  Haye,  1746, 8vo;  Frankfort, 
1747,  2  vols.  l2mo;  transl.  into  Dutch,  Amst.  1748, 8vo; 
into  German,  BresUu,  1749, 8 vo;  Lpz.  1769, 8vo).  It  is 
a  defence  of  the  course  of  the  French  Protestants  in 
holding  their  assemblies  du  diserf  in  spite  of  the  edicts  of 
the  king: — Vie  de Beausohre  (in  Beausobre's  Remarques 
sur  le  Noureau  Testament ^  voL  ii).  He  wrote  also  in  La 
Bibliothkque  A  nglaise^  ou  hisfoire  litferaire  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  (Amst.  1717-27, 16  vols.  12mo)  i—Bibliotheque 
raisonnee  des  Outrages  des  Savants  de  V Europe  (Amst. 
1728-58, 52  vols.  12mo)  i—NoureUe  BiNiofhegue,  ou  his- 
foire litferaire  des  principaux  ecrits  qui  se  publient  (La 
Haye,  1788  sq.,  19  vols.  ]2mo).  He  also  translated  into 
French  some  works  of  Dition,  Steele,  Bentley,  and  Bur- 
net See  Qu^rard,  La  France  Litferaire  /  Haag,  Im 
France  Protestante;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginir,  xxviii, 
607.     (J.N.  P.) 

La'chlsh  (Heb.  Lalish'y  d'^S^,  prob.  impregnable^ 
otherwise  smitten ;  Sept  in  Josh,  and  Kings  Aax«c ;  in 
Chron.,  Neh.,  and  Jer.  Xaxiiq  v.  r.  haxiQ ;  in  Isa.  Aoxtif 
V.  r.  Kaxiq  or  Aaxnc  i  in  Mic.  Aaxi/f ;  Joeephus  Aax<c, 
Ant,  viii,  10, 1 ;  also  Adxiina,  Ant,  ix,  9,  3),  a  Caanan- 
itish  royal  city  (Josh,  xii,  11)  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine,  whose  king  Japhia  joined  the  Amoritish  con- 
federacy against  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  8, 6) ;  but  he  was  Uken 
(Josh.  XV,  25),  and  his  city  destroyed  by  the  victorious 
Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  re-enforcement  of  the  king  of 
Gezer  (Josh,  xv,  81-86,  where  its  great  strength  is  de- 
noted by  the  two  days*  assault).  See  Joshua.  From 
these  last  passages  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  be- 
tween Libnah  and  Eglon ;  but  it  is  mentioned  between 
Joktheel  and  Bozkath,  among  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tine valley  or  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  89).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Adoraim  and  Azekah  as  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Rehoboam  against 
the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xi,  9),  and  seems  after  that 
time  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (for  hither  Amaziah 
was  pursued  and  slain,  2  Kings  xiv,  19;  2  Chron.  xxv, 
27),  having  for  a  time  braved  the  assaults  of  the  Aj^^t- 
ian  army  under  Sennacherib  on  his  way  to  Eg\pt  (2 
Kingsxviii,14,17;  xix,8;  2Chron.xxxii,9;  Isa.xxxvi, 
2^  xxxvii,  8);  but  was  at  length  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Jer. 
xxxiv,  7).  It  was  reoccupied  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi, 
30).  The  affright  occasioned  by  these  sudden  attacks 
was  predicted  by  the  prophet  Micah  (i,  18),  where  this 
city,  lying  not  very  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  idolatrj'  of  that  commonwealth  into  Judaism. 
A  detailed  representation  of  the  siege  of  some  large  Jew- 
ish city  by  Sennacherib  has  been  discovered  on  the  re- 
cently disinterred  monuments  of  Assyria,  which  is  there 
called  Lakkisha,  and  presumed  to  be  Lachish  (Layaid'a 
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Nwetek  and  Babylon^  p.  152),  although  it  does  not  ap- 
l>ear  from  the  Biblical  account  that  this  city  yielded  to 
his  arms;  indeed,  some  expressions  would  almost  seem 
to  imply  the  reverse  (see  ^Hhought  to  win  them,"  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  1 ;  ^  departed  from  Lachish,"  2  Kings  xix, 
8;  and  especially  Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  CoL  Rawlinson  even 
reads  the  name  of  the  city  in  question  on  the  monu- 
ments as  Lubana,  L  e.  Libnah  (Layard,  ut  sup,  p.  153, 
note).  Rawlinson  also  thinks  that  on  the  first  attack  at 
least  Sennacherib  did  not  sack  the  city  {Herodotus,  i, 
481,  note  6).  At  aU  events,  it  would  seem  that,  after  the 
submission  of  Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  in  some  way  re- 
duced Lachish,  and  marched  in  force  against  the  Egyp- 
tians (Joseph.  Ant.  Xfly  I;  comp.  Isa.  xx,  1^).  Raw- 
linson maintains  {Herodotus,  1,477)  that  Sennacherib  at^ 
tacked  Lachish  a  second  time,  but  whether  on  hb  re- 


turn from  his  Eg3rptian  campaign,  or  after  he  had  paid 
a  visit  to  Nineveh,  cannot  now  be  determined.  See 
Hkzkki  All.  It  is  specially  mentioned  that  he  laid  siege 
to  it" with  aU  his  p*>wer*' (2  Chron.  xxxii,9),  and  hero 
"  the  great  king"  himself  remained,  while  bis  officers 
only  were  dispatched  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  9 ; 
2  Kings  xviii,  17).  See  Sennacherib.  This  siege  is 
considered  by  Layard  and  Uincks  to  be  depicted  on  the 
slabs  found  by  the  former  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
palace  at  Kouyunjik,  which  bear  the  inscription  '*  Sen- 
nacherib, the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  country  of  As- 
syria, sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at 
the  entrance  of)  the  city  of  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I  give 
permission  for  its  slaughter"  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bah,  p. 
149-52,  and  lc2,  note).  These  slabs  contain  a  view  of 
a  city  which,  if  the  inscription  is  correctly  interpreted, 


Attack  of  Lachish  by  the  Assyrian;*.    From  the  Monnmenta. 


must  be  Lachiah  itself.  The  baa-reliefs  depict  the  cap- 
ture of  an  extensive  city  defended  by  double  walls, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  and  by  fortified  outworks. 


The  country  around  is  represented  as  hilly  and  wooded, 
producing  the  fig  and  the  vine.  Immense  preparationa 
had  evidently  been  made  for  the  siege,  and  in  no  other 


Oronnd-plan  of  Lachish  as  taken  by  the  Assyrians.    From  the  Monnmenta. 


Bculptures  were  so  many  armed  warriors  drawn  up  in 
array  against  a  besieged  city,  which  was  defended  with 
equal  determination.  The  process  of  the  assault  and 
Hack  are  given  in  the  most  minute  and  lively  man- 
ner. The  spoil  and  captives  are  exhibited  in  full,  the 
latter  distinguished  by  their  Jewish  physiognomy,  and 
by  the  pillaged  condition  of  their  garments.  On  a 
Ahnme  in  front  of  the  "city  is  represented  the  Assyr- 


ian king  giving  orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  prison- 
ers, several  of  whom  are  depicted  as  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners,  some  being  stretched  naked 
on  the  ground  in  order  to  be  flayed  alive,  while  others 
were  slain  by  the  sword.  (See  Layard's  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  2d  series,  plates  20-24.)     See  Captive. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomnst,  s.  v.)  state  that  in 
their  time  Lachish  was  a  village  seven  miles  south 
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Jewish  Captives  from  Lachisb.    From  the  Assyrian  Scolptares  at  Konyanjik. 


("  towards  Darom")  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  only  place 
that  has  heen  found  by  travellers  at  all  answering  to 
the  scriptural  notices  is  Um^LakiSy  on  the  left  of  the 
Toad  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  situated  **  upon  a  low 
round  knoll,  now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small 
round  stones,  with  intervals  between,  among  which  are 
seen  two  or  three  fragments  of  marble  columns,  wholly 
overgrown  with  thistles ;  a  well  to  the  south-east,  below 
the  hill,  now  almost  filled  up,  having  also  several  col- 
umns around  it"  (Kobinson,  JJibiical  Heaearchet^  ii,  388). 
Thb  locality,  notwithstanding  it  is  somewhat  more  dis- 
tant from  lieit-Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  than  the  Ono- 
nuuticon  calls  for,  and  likewise  to  the  south-tre«/,  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  agreement  in  name  (sev- 
eral of  the  letters  being  different  in  the  Heb.  and  Ara- 
bic, in  addition  to  the  prefix  Um  [  which,  however,  may 
only  denote  its  importance  as  a  nto^A^ r-city  ] ),  Kaumer 
and  Grosse  (in  the  Studien  u.  Krif.  1845,  i,  243  sq.)  in- 
cline to  identify  with  that  of  Lacbish,  on  the  ground  of 
its  proximity  (see  Josh,  x,  31-36)  to  Eglon  (Haumer, 
Jieitraffe  zur  biblischen  Geographies  1843,  p.  23).  With 
this  conclusion  Schwarz  concurs  (Az/nf/irw,  p.85),as  also 
Van  de  Velde  (Menunr^  p.  329),  and  Thomson  {Land  and 
Jiookj  ii,  35<)) ;  but  Hitter  is  undecided  {Erdkunde,  xvi, 
131).  By  "  Daroma,"  also.  Eusebius  may  have  intend- 
ed a  place  of  that  name,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and 
placed  by  hapParchi  two  hours  south  of  Gaza  (Zunz 
in  Benj.  of  Tudela^  by  Asher,  ii,  442).  On  account  of 
the  weakness  of  Um-Lakis  (see,  however,  Porter,  Hand^ 
hook,  p.  2G1),  Mr.  Petrie  prefers  the  adjacent  site  of 
Tell  llexy,  where  ancient  remains  have  been  found  {PaL 
Explor,  Quarttrljf  SUxtementy  1890,  p.  159  sq.). 

Lachmann,  Karl.,  a  distinguished  German  philol- 
ogist, was  bom  at  Brunswick  March  4,  1793.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  and  in 
1811  founded,  together  with  Bunscn,  Dissen,  and  Em. 
.Schulze,  the  Philological  Society.  In  1813  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  but,  having  left  it  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Ikrlin  in  1827,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  that  city 
in  1830.  He  died  at  Berlin  March  13, 1851.  His  phil- 
ological works  are  distinguished  for  profound  leaming 
and  able  criticism.  He  confined  himself  mainly  to  edi- 
tions of  classical  authors,  but  he  also  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Berlin,  1831 ;  8d  ed. 
1846 ;  in  a  larger  form,  1846-50).  In  this  edition  of  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  in  the  original, "  he  aimed," 
says  Dr.W.  L.  Alexander  (Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  ii,  769), 
"  at  presenting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  text  as  it  was  in 
the  authorized  copies  of  the  4th  centur>',  his  design  be- 
ing, not  to  compare  various  readings  with  the  received 
text,  but  to  supply  a  text  derived  from  ancient  authori- 
ties directly  and  exclusively.  Belinquishing  the  possi- 
bility of  ascertaining  what  was  the  exact  text  of  the 
original  as  it  appeared  in  the  autographs  of  the  authors, 
he  set  himself  to  determine  the  oldest  attainable  text 
by  means  of  extant  codices.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  only  a  very  few  MSS.,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  P,  Q,  T, 
Z,for  the  Gospels;  D,  G,  H,  for  the  Epistles;  tlie  ante- 


{  Hieronymian  Latin  versions,  and  the  readings  of  Ori- 
'  gen,  Irenieus,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer;  and 
for  the  A|M)calyp8e,  Primarius.  Under  the  Greek  text 
the  editor  cites  his  authorities,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  he  gives  the  Vulgate  version  edited  from  two  cod- 
ices of  the  6tb  centur>%  the  Fuldensis  and  the  Amian- 
tinus,  preserved  in  the  Laureutian  Library  at  Florence. 
...  On  its  first  appearance,  his  work  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  based  were  subjected  to  much  hostility, 
but  hb  great  services  to  the  cause  of  N.-T.  criticism  are 
now  universally  admitted  That  he  narrowed  unrea- 
sonably the  sphere  of  legitimate  authority  for  the  sacred 
text,  that  he  was  sometimes  capricious  in  his  selection 
of  authorities,  and  that,  while  he  did  not  always  follow 
hb  authorities,  he  at  other  times  followed  them  even  in 
their  manifest  errors  and  blunders,  may  be  admitted. 
But,  after  every  deduction  from  the  merits  of  his  work 
is  made  which  justice  demands,  there  will  still  remun 
to  Lachmann  the  high  praise  of  having  been  the  first  to 
apply  to  the  editing  of  the  (ireek  N.  T.  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism  which  can  alone  secure  a  cor- 
rect and  trustworthy  text  In  this  he  followed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  counsel  of  the  illustrious  Bent- 
ley,  uttered  more  than  a  centurj'  before  (whence  some, 
who  sought  to  discredit  his  efforts,  unworthily  mocked 
him  as  *  Simla  Bent  lei  i*) ;  but  he  owed  nothing  to  Bent^ 
ley  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  principles  he  has  fol- 
lowed; and. he  possessed  and  has  ably  used  materials 
which  in  Bcntley's  time  were  not  to  be  had."  (Comp. 
Lachmann's  exposition  of  his  principles  in  Studien  und 
Kritiktv,  1830,  p.  817-845;  also  a  review  of  Scrivener's 
[^CoUation  of  the  GospeUy  Cambr.  1853,  8vo]  strictures 
on  Lachmaim's  edition  of  the  N.-T.  writings  in  Kitto, 
Joum.  Sac,  Lit,  1853,  July,  p.  365  sq.)  See  Hertz,  Lach- 
mann; cine  Biographie  (licrlin,  1851,  8vo);  Tregelles, 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  N,  T,  p.  97  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Biog,  Generate,  xxviii,  632;  Pierer,  Univer$ai  LexihaUy 
ix,  954.     See  Criticism,  Biblicau 

Lacombe,  P^rk,  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  mo- 
nastic, a  native  of  Savoy,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  centur}',  first  as  the  spiritual  ad>'iser  and 
confessor  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  afterwards  as  a  zeal- 
ous follower  of  the  eminent  French  female  Mystic.  In 
1687,  when  the  Quietism  of  Molinos,  which  Lacombe 
ardently  espoused,  was  condemne<i,  p^re  Lacombe  was 
imprisoned,  and  he  died  in  prison  in  1699.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  became  very  much  depressed  in  mind, 
and  finally  lost  his  reason.  This  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  our  vol.  iii,  p.  1039,  that "  he  died  in  a  mad- 
house." His  relation  with  Madame  Guyon  had  been 
very  intimate,  and  this  was  quite  natural  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  former  confessor  became  an  ardent  follow- 
er of  Madame,  and  no  doubt  the  scandal  to  which  their 
associations  had  given  rise,  as  well  as  the  imprisonment, 
made  Lacombe  a  great  sufferer  in  his  last  daya.  He 
wrote  Analyse  de  Voraiton  menf/ile^  which  in  1688  was 
forbidden.     See  Guyon.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lacombe,  Dominique,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  bora  at  Montrejean  (Haute  Garonne)  July  25, 1749^ 
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azMl  was  educated  in  the  ccUege  at  Tarbea,  which  he  en-  I 
tered  in  1766.  In  1788  he  btjcanie  rector  of  a  college  at  I 
Bcfdeaux,  but  energetically  embracing  the  prinaples  uf 
the  Beyolution  in  17^,  he  solemnly  declared  in  favoT  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  was  sleeted  in  con- 
sequence curate  of  St.  Paul  at  Bordeaux.  Sent  to  the 
Assembly,  he  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  politics 
until  the  decretal  prohibiting  all  ecclesiastical  dress  was 
published  (April  7, 1792),  when  he  forthw^h  ceased  hb 
senrice  to  the  state,  and  returned  to  Bordeaux  to  assume 
the  d'iti«a  of  his  ccdesiasticil  functions.  In  1797  he 
was  elected  metropolitan  of  Borde4iux,  and  in  1802  was 
one  c^  the  twelve  bishops  nominated  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  as  whose  zealous  partisan  Lacombe  is  known 
after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy  of  Angoul^me.  He 
tUed  AprU  7, 1823.  See  A  rmale*  de  la  Rdiyion,  xv,  134 ; 
lloefer,  Aoap.  Bwg.  Generalfj  xxviii,  541. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptists  Henri,  a  noted  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian  of  this  century,  the  reviver  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  a  most  distinguished  pulpit 
orator  of  modem  France,  was  born  at  Recey-sur-Ource, 
in  the  department  Cote-d'Or,  March  12,  1802.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  firat  at  Dijon,  where 
he  obtained  the  highest  honors,  and  afterwards  (1822) 
at  Paris,  and  in  1824  he  began  practice  as  an  advocate, 
and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  Lacordaire  was  at  thb 
time,  like  most  of  the  youth  of  Prance,  a  Deist  of  the 
Voltaire  school,  but  Lamennais'  JCssai  9ur  ViniUjerenoe^ 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  decided  the  youthful  lawyer  to 
devote  himself  thereafter  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  he  felt  satisfied  must  form  the  basis  of 
all  social  life.  He  immediately  abandoned  hb  profes- 
sion, and  entered  the  College  of  StSulpice,  and  in  1827 
received  holy  orders.  Montalembert,  Lacordaire's  bi- 
agrspher,  however,  would  have  us  believe  that  this  sud- 
den change  from  athebm  to  orthodox  Christianity  **was 
due  to  no  man  and  to  no  book,  but  solely  to  a  sudden 
impulse  of  grace,  which  opened  hb  eyes  to  the  sin  and 
folly  of  irreligion."  Shortly  after  hb  ordination  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  rota  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  an  office  which  at  once  confers  the  title  of 
monstgnore,  and  b  always  a  step  to  the  episcopate,  and 
often  to  a  cardinal*s  hat ;  but  he  declined  it  peremptorily. 
Hb  first  appointment  was  that  of  almoner  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Juilly,  abo  known  as  the  College  of  Henry  IV. 
Herd  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  abbd 
Limennais,  and  speedily  the  youthful  priest  and  the 
learned  theologian  formed  a  close  and  intimate  allUnce, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  departure  of  Lamen- 
nau  from  the  Church  in  1833.  On^  of  the  first,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  results  of  the  friendly  allianee 
of  these  three  men  was  the  establbhment,  after  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  of  the  Journal  VAvenir,  "an  organ 
at  once  of  the  highest  Church  principles  and  of  the 
most  extreme  radicalism."  See  Lamknnais.  Count 
Hontalembert  has  fumbhed  us  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Lacordaire  at  thb  time;  and,  although  much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  passionate  exclamations  of  a 
friend,  it  deserves  at  least  our  notice.  "  It  was  in  No- 
vember, 1830,  that  1  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  abb^  Lamennais,  four  months  after  a  rev- 
olution which  had  appeared  for  a  moment  to  confound 
in  a  common  ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  one 
month  after  the  establishment  of  the  Journal  V Avemr. 
That  journal  had  for  its  motto  *  God  and  Liberty  P  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  it  should  regen- 
erate Catholic  opinion  in  France,  and  seal  its  union  with 

liberal  progress. He  was  twenty-eight  years  of 

age;  he  was  dressed  as  a  Uyman,  the  stat«  of  Paris  not 
then  permitting  priests  to  wear  their  clerical  costume. 
Hb  slender  figure,  hb  delicate  and  reguUir  features,  his 
chiselled  forehead,  the  sovereign  carriage  of  his  head, 
hb  black  and  sparkling  eye,  an  indescribable  union  of 
high  spirit,  elegance,  and  modesty  in  hb  whole  appear- 
ance, were  only  the  outward  tokens  of  a  soul  which 
■eemed  ready  to  overflow,  not  merely  in  the  free  con- 
victs of  public  speaking,  but  in  the  effiisions  of  intimate 


friendship.  The  brightness  of  hb  glance  revealed  at 
once  treasures  of  indignation  and  of  tenderness;  it 
sought  not  merely  enemies  to  combat  and  overthrow, 
but  also  hearts  to  win  over  and  subdue.  Hb  voice,  so 
vigorous  and  vibrating,  took  often  accents  of  infinite 
sweetness.  Bom  to  combat  and  to  love,  he  already 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  double  royalty  of  soul  and  of  tal- 
ent. He  appeared  to  me  charming  and  terrible,  as  the 
t3rpe  of  enthusiasm  for  good,  of  virtue  armed  in  defence 
of  the  troth.  I  saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predesri- 
nated  to  all  that  youth  most  desires  and  adores — ge- 
nius and  glory."  The  articles  publbhed  in  the  A  emir 
speedily  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  episcopate,  and 
an  early  opportunity  was  sought  to  bring  the  trans- 
greeeors  to  grief.  Thb  was  found  in  an  intemperate 
attack  written  by  Lacordaire  against  Loub  Philippe. 
Both  Lacordaire  and  Lamennab  were  cit«d  before  a  jury 
for  trial  in  January,  1881 ;  the  former,  however,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  journal  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
ability  that  both  the  accused  were  aoquittied.  Thus 
encouraged,  they  adopted  mora  vigorous  measures  to  se- 
cure liberty  of  education,  in  the  face  of  an  energetic 
opposition  from  the  university.  They  announced  that 
they  would  open  a  free  school  in  the  Frertch  capital, 
and  actually  began  teaching  in  May,  1881.  The  police, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  thb  bold  movement,  and, 
as  one  of  their  number  was  a  count  (Montalembert), 
they  were  accused  before  a  court  of  peers,  and  fined  100 
francs.  A  short  time  after  the  papal  see  openly  de- 
clared its  opposition  to  them  by  an  encyclical  censure 
which  Gregory  XVI  issued  Sept.  18, 1882.  Rejecting 
all  their  dogmas,  it  declared  **  the  whole  idea  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  Church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fatal,  and  inviolable  sub- 
mission to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  faith."  Even  before 
thb  papal  censure  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  the 
three  chief  editors  of  VAvenir  had  gone  to  Rome,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  severe  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  It  was  at  thb  time  that  Lamennab  first  de- 
cided to  turn  from  the  corroprions  of  Rome — from  the 
corpse  which  he  saw  clearly  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  resuscitate.  Not  so,  however,  was  Lacordaire  affect- 
ed. Hb  imagination  had  been  vividly  impressed  by 
the  imposing  ceremonies  and  glorious  traditions  of  the 
Rombh  Churoh,  and  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  sub- 
mit to  it  "  sicut  cadaver.''  "  The  miseries,  the  infirmi- 
ties," says  Montalembert,  in  his  biography  of  Lacordaire, 
^*  inseparable  from  the  mingling  of  everything  human 
with  that  which  is  divine,  did  not  escape  hb  notice,  but 
they  seemed  to  him  as  if  lost  in  the  mysterious  splen- 
dor of  tradition  and  authority.  He  the  jouraalbt,  the 
citizen  of  1830,  he  the  democratic  liberal,  had  compre- 
hended at  the  first  glance  not  only  the  inviobble  maj- 
esty of  the  supreme  pontificate,  but  its  difficulties,  its 
long  and  patient  designs,  its  indispensable  regard  for 
men  and  things  here  below.  The  faith  and  the  duty 
of  the  Catholic  priest  had  at  once  elevated  that  noble 
heart  above  all  the  mbts  of  pride,  above  all  the  seduc- 
tions, all  the  temptations  of  talent,  above  all  the  intoxi- 
cation of  strife.  With  the  penetration  which  faith  and 
humility  confer,  he  passed  beforehand  upon  our  preten- 
sions the  judgment  which  has  been  ratified  by  time, 
that  great  auxiliary  of  the  Church  and  of  tmth.  It 
was  then,  I  venture  to  believe,  that  God  marked  him 
forever  with  the  seal  of  his  grace,  and  that  he  gave  him 
the  assurance  of  the  reward  due  to  the  invincible  fidel- 
ity of  a  truly  priestly  souL"  Hereafter  the  man  Lacor- 
daire b  lost  in  the  churchman,  the  active  and  inquiring 
intellect  confined,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  official  re- 
ligion. His  bon&jide  retractation  of  course  drew  upon 
him  not  only  estrangement  from  his  roaster,  whose  in- 
tellectual philosophy  he  had  never  really  adopted,  and 
whose  retractation  was  never  more  than  formal,  but  the 
reproach  of  worldliness.  It  was  due  in  reality,  how- 
ever, to  a  precisely  opposite  cause.  His  heart  was  iden- 
tified with  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  only  hb  intel- 
lect with  the  Free-Church  theorv.     ^''Do  not  let  us 
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chain  oar  hearts  to  oar  ideas,**  he  said  quite  earnestly : 
and  he  evidently  felt  the  delight  in  submission  which 
always  accompanies  a  sacritice  of  self  for  something  one 
thinks  higher  and  better  than  self.  He  thought  he  had 
detected  a  pride  of  systematic  philosophy  in  the  views 
of  his  master,  Lamennais,  and  this  had,  he  said,  often 
galled  and  fretted  him.  tie  believed  that  the  Church, 
in  condemning  Lamennais  and  his  school,  had  delivered 
him  (Lacordaire)  "  from  the  most  terrible  of  all  oppres- 
sions, that  of  the  human  intellect;"  and  henceforth, 
though  tender  and  respectful  to  his  master  in  the  ad- 
versity of  papal  disfavor,  he  really  loved  the  Church 
the  better  for  having  humbled  himself  before  her  deci- 
sion, just  as  he  would  have  loved  (vod  better  for  having 
bowed  his  own  self-will  to  the  divine  volition.  The 
Church,  he  held,  was  higher  than  hb  intellect.  His 
spirit,  he  fancied,  had  gained  in  vital  power  by  humbling 
his  own  intellect  before  the  mind  of  the  Church.  And 
so  he  embraced  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  it- 
self to  convince  the  papal  see  of  his  sincerity.  Lamen- 
nais had  just  appeared  before  the  public  in  hb  Paroles 
tfun  croyanty  and  the  book  was  selling  extensively,  and 
finding  a  very  large  circle  of  readers.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  Rome;  and, 
though  the  attack  in  this  instance  had  to  be  directed 
even  against  his  own  former  master,  he  hesitated  not  to 
enter  the  lists.  He  replied  to  Lameunab'  book  by  hb 
Considsratians  sur  le  tystsme  philosophiqut  de  M,  La- 
mermaiSf  a  work  which  proved  a  total  failure,  and  which 
Montalembert^  the  associate  of  Lacordaire — bis  bosom 
apostate  from  Lamennais— b  obliged  to  admit  as  hav- 
ing been  anything  but  successful.  New  honors,  notwith- 
standing, soon  sought  out  the  devoted  adherent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Ultramontanes,  first  (in  1888  and  1885)  in 
the  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  journal  VUnirers^  then 
lately  establbhed  to  further  the  Ultramontane  princi- 
ples, and  Uter  in  the  proffer  of  a  professor^s  chair  at  the 
University  of  Louvain.  He  desired  none  of  these— the 
pulpit  and  the  convent  cell  he  had  decided  should  be 
hb  future  place  of  resort,  '*  to  speak  and  to  write,  to  live 
a  solitary  and  studious  life  ;**  he  says  in  a  letter  of  1888, 
"such  b  the  wbh  of  my  whole  souL" 

In  the  spring  of  1888  he  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  public  It  was  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Koch,  in 
Paris.  "I  was  there,"  says  M.  Montalembert,  "with 
MM.  de  Courcelles,  Ampere,  and  some  others,  who  must 
remember  it  as  I  do.  He  failed  completely,  and,  com- 
ing out,  every  one  said,  *Thb  b  a  man  of  talent,  but  he 
never  will  be  a  preacher.'  Lacordaire  himself  thought 
the  same."  His  failure  was  verj'  much  like  that  of 
Sheridan,  Disraeli,  Robert  Hall,  and  many  other  ora- 
tors— an  incentive  to  become  great.  In  the  beginning 
of  1884  he  delivered  hb  famous  Conferences  in  the  Col- 
lege Stanislas,  the  humblest  of  the  colleges  of  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  as  lecturer  to  the  students, 
and  where  hb  failure  at  St.  Roch  was  now  recompensed 
by  a  great  success,  his  audience  oftentimes  amounting  to 
from  500  to  600  persons.  In  the  year  following  (1835) 
we  find  him  installed  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  and  for 
once  it  was  acknowledged  that  "France  had  a  living 
preacher  who  knew  how  to  fascinate  the  intellect,  kin- 
dle the  imagination,  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  roost 
cultivated  and  of  the  most  illiterate.  Whenever  La- 
cordaire was  announced  to  preach  in  Notre  Dame  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded,  long  before  the  doors  were 
open,  by  an  immense  and  heterogeneous  crowd.  Before 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  the  vast  nave,  the  aisles,  and 
the  side  chapeb  were  thronged  with  statesmen  and 
journalists,  members  of  the  Academy  and  tradesmen, 
working-men  and  high-bom  women,  sceptics,  socialists, 
devout  Catholics,  and  resolute  Protestants,  who  were  all 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  for  the  time  to  the 
irresbtible  torrent  of  hb  eloquence"  (R,  W.  Dale,  in  Con- 
temporary BerieiCf  May,  1868,  p.  2). 

Only  two  years  after  hb  appointment  to  Notre  Dame, 
Lacordaire  suddenly  fixed  the  wonder  of  the  multitude 
again  upon  him  by  relinqubhing  the  career  of  distinc- 


tion which  had  so  lately  opened  to  him,  and  by  jour- 
neying to  Rome,  "with  the  principal  design,"  as  he 
himself  teUs  us  in  one  of  hb  letters,  "  of  entering  the 
Dominican  order,  with  the  accessory  design  of  re-estab- 
lishing it  in  France."  Thb  opens  a  new  phase  in  the 
life  of  Lacordaire.  "  It  was  always  the  mark  of  Lacor- 
daire's  character,"  says  a  writer  in  the  SpeHalor  (Lood. 
Dec  7,  1867),  "that  all  his  deepest  feilings,  like  moral 
caustic,  bum|  inward,  so  that  ho  complained  from  the 
beginning  of  life  to  the  end  that  even  the  deepest  friend- 
ship he  knew  led  him  not  into  society,  but  into  solitude,** 
and  it  is  in  solitude  that  hb  days  are  mainly  vpeut  after 
hb  sudden  retreat  from  Notre  Dame  in  1^7.  Hence- 
forth hb  "  inner  life"  b  a  story  of  the  inward  progress 
of  self-humiliations — self-crucifixions,  as  he  called  them, 
measiuing  them  by  the  standard  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
In  the  complete  self-sacrifice  of  the  monk,  in  the  abso- 
lute life  in  <iod  to  which  he  now  resigned  himself,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  alone  find  the  true  source  of  a  new  life  for 
human  society.  If  Chrbt's  self-sacrifice  was  the  source 
of  human  redemption,  the  orders  which  set  forth  that 
self-sacrifice  most  perfectly  to  the  worid  contained  the 
true  life-blood  of  the  world ;  and  henceforth  hb  life  and 
that  of  hb  followers  became  one  long  passion  of  self-im- 
molation, in  which  the  spirit  was  trained  by  the  sharp- 
est voluntary'  penances  to  regulate  every  inward  move- 
ment by  the  ideal  of  Christian  humility  or  hnmiliati<m. 
What  Lacordaire's  biographer  reverently  calb  "holy 
follies"  were  of  daily  occurrence.  "  Will  yon,"  he  said 
one  day  on  the  Campagna  to  his  disciple,  p^ro  Besson, 
"  suffer  something  for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  suffered 
so  much  for  as?"  and,  showing  him  a  thom-bush,  they 
both  at  once  precipitated  themselves  into  it,  and  came 
out  covered  with  blood.  How  thb  was  "suffering  for 
Christ's  sake"  Lacordaire  does  not  explain ;  but  he  serms 
to  have  thought  that  all  suffering,  needless  or  needful, 
voluntary  or  ii^voluntar}*,  was  a  lesson  in  love  for  Christ. 
"  All  his  mysticism,"  says  his  biographer,  "  reduced  it- 
self to  this  one  principle,  to  suffer;  to  suffer  in  order  to 
expiate  justice,  and  in  order  to  prove  love."  And 
henceforth  hb  life  as  a  monk  was  a  burning  fire  of  re- 
ligious passion  and  penance,  all  intended  to  teach  him, 
as  he  thought,  to  enter  more  deeply  into  crucified  love: 
"Hb  thanksgiving  after  mass  was  generally  short;  in 
making  it  he  most  often  experienced  very  ardent  emo- 
tions of  love  to  God,  which  he  went  to  ap^tease  in  the 
cell  of  one  of  hb  religious.  He  would  enter  with  hb 
countenance  sUU  radbnt  with  the  holy  joy  kindled  at 
the  altar;  then,  humbly  kneeling  before  the  religious, 
and  kissing  his  feet,  he  would  beg  him  to  do  him  the 
charity  of  chastising  him  for  the  l<»ve  of  God.  Then  be 
would  uncover  hb  shoulders,  and,  whether  willing  or 
unwilling,  the  brother  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  severe 
discipline.  He  would  rise  all  bruised  from  hb  knees, 
and,  remaining  for  a  long  time  with  his  lips  pressed  to 
the  feet  of  him  who  had  scourged  him,  would  give  utter- 
ance to  hb  gradtude  in  the  most  lively  terms,  and  then 
withdraw  with  joy  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart.  At  oth- 
er times,  after  receiving  the  discipline,  he  would  beg  the 
i  religious  to  sit  down  again  at  hb  table,  and  prostra- 
ting himself  on  the  ground  under  hb  feet,  he  would  re- 
main there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  finbhing  his  prayer 
in  silence,  and  delighting  himself  in  God,  as  he  felt  hb 
head  under  the  foot  that  humbled  him.  These  penances 
were  very  often  renewed,  and  those  who  were  chneen  to 
execute  them  did  n<»t  resign  themselves  to  the  office 
without  difficulty.  It  was  a  real  penance  to  them,  es- 
pecially at  first;  they  would  willingly  have  changed 
places  with  him.  Rut  gradually  they  became  used  to 
it,  and  the  father  took  occasion  of  this  to  require  OKire, 
and  to  make  them  treat  him  according  to  hb  wishes. 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  strike  him,  to  spit  in  hb 
face,  to  s|>eak  to  him  as  a  slave  'Go  and  clean  my 
shoes ;  bring  me  such  a  thing ;  away  with  yon,  wretch  !* 
and  they  had  to  drive  him  fVom  them  like  a  dog.  The 
religious  whom  he  selected  to  render  him  these  services  ■ 
were  those  who  were  most  at  their  ease  with  him ;  and 
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he  returned  by  preference  to  such  as  spared  him  least. 
His  thiivt  for  penances  of  this  description  appears  the 
more  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that  his  exceedingly 
delicate  and  sensitive  temperament  rendered  them  in- 
aapportably  painful  (o  him.**  To  Protestants  thb  sounds 
like  the  rehearsal  of  an  unreal  moral  tragedy,  a  rehearsal 
which  must  have  done  for  more  to  bewililer  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  these  artificial,  cruel,  and 
unmeaning  insults  to  one  they  loved  and  revered  than 
to  deepen  his  own  love  for  his  Lord.  Yet  in  scenes  like 
these  were  fostered  the  roots  of  his  life  as  a  Dominican 
fnar — the  spirit  less  of  a  modem  Catholic  thinker  than 
of  a  medieval  monk.  But  if  his  change  to  a  monastic 
aedosion  from  the  turmoils  of  Paris  life  must  appear 
strange  to  a  Protestant  reader,  greater  still  will  ever  be 
the  task  to  explain  how  this  advocate  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  impropriety  of  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power  for  the  punishment  of  heretics  could  find  it 
in  hia  heart  to  resuscitate  an  order  which  has  more 
crimes  and  cruelties  to  answer  for  than  even  the  infa- 
mous sect  of  the  Assassins — an  order  whose  founder  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  persecution.  Just  here  also  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  uncritical  num- 
ner  in  which  Laoordairc  composed  a  life  of  St.  Dominic 
— the  founder  of  the  Inquisition — entirely  ignoring  all 
those  historians  who  have  detailed  and  proved  the  atro- 
doQs  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that  saint  and  his  follow- 
ers (  Fife  <fc  SttuU  DovMnique,  Pari^  lWO-4, 8vo). 

In  1840,  after  a  three-years'  novitiate  in  the  convent 
of  Qoercia,  Lacordaire  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  8t. 
Dominic,  and  in  1841,  with  shaved  head  and  clad  in  the 
white  robe  of  his  order,  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
France  for  half  a  century,  he  once  more  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  Notre  Dame.  From  this  time  his  voice  was 
frequently  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  great  cathe- 
dral of  the  capital  of  the  French,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  France.  Thus,  in  1847,  he  preached  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Nancy  the  funeral  sermon  of 
general  Drouot,  by  many  (e.  g.  Ste.-Beuve)  pronounced 
a  masterpiece  of  pulpit  oratory.  In  the  first  election 
which  succeeded  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Marseilles,  and  took  part  in 
some  of  the  debates  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  resigned 
in  the  following  May,  and  withdrew  entirely  from  polit- 
ical life.  In  1849,  and  again  in  1850  and  1851,  he  re- 
sumed his  courses  at  Notre  Dame.  To  immense  au- 
diences, such  as  no  orator  in  France  had  ever  been  able 
to  call  together  before,  he  delivered  in  these  eventful 
years  a  series  of  dlscourRes  on  the  communion  of  man 
with  God,  on  the  fall  and  the  restoration  of  man,  and  on 
the  providential  economy  of  the  restoration,  which,  to- 
gether with  earlier  discourses,  have  been  collected  in 
three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Conferences  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  (1835-50 ;  a  selection  was  published  in 
Englbh  dress  by  Henry  Langdon,  N.  York,  1871,  8vo). 
His  last  public  discourse  at  Paris  he  delivered  at  St. 
Roch  in  February,  1853.  To  some  of  his  remarks  the 
imperial  government  took  exception;  and  Lacordaire, 
finding  himself  restricted  in  that  freedom  of  speech  of 
which  he  had  been  throughout  life  a  steady  and  power- 
ful defender,  never  again  preached  in  Paris;  but  at 
ToukMise— the  birthp]iu:e  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  burial- 
place  of  St.  Aquinas— he  delivered  in  18M  six  discourses 
on  life — the  life  of  the  passions,  the  moral  life,  the  super- 
natural life,  and  the  influence  of  the  supernatural  life  on 
the  public  and  private  life  of  man— which  bis  biogra- 
pher (Montalembert)  pronounces  "the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  irreproachable  of  all.**  Oflfered  the  direction 
of  the  school  and  convent  of  Sorfeze,  he  withdrew  to  that 
noted  retreat  of  the  Dominicans,  and  there  died,  Nov. 
21,  1861.  Besides  the  works  alluded  to— the  Con/e- 
Tcsces  and  Considerationa  philosophiquet — Lacordaire 
wrote  a  Mimoire  pour  le  riUtbliasemerd  en  France  de 
tordrt  desfrkres  pricheur*  (1840).  His  correspondence 
with  Madame  Swetchine  (by  Falloux,  1864),  with  Mont- 
alembert (1863),  and  with  a  young  friend  (by  I'abb^ 
Perrdre,  1863),  as  well  as  all  *hu  other  writings,  were 


published  as  (Euvrea  completes  in  1851, 1858,  and  1861^ 
in  6  vols.  8vo  and  12mo.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  18G0  as  successor  to  M.  de  TocqueviUe, 
upon  whom  he  pronounced  a  eulogy — the  customary  in- 
augural address — ^which  was  hb  last  public  addrvMi 

Of  the  ability  Lacordaire  displayed  in  his  works  a 
writer  in  the  Brit,  and  For,  Eoang,  Rev,  (Oct.  1863),  p. 
7*26  sq.,  thus  comments:  "As  a  writer,  Laconlaire  has 
not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  compete  with  Lamen- 
nais,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  French  prose.  His 
loose,  de<4amatory,  theatrical  style  is  in  every  respect 
far  inferior  to  the  simple,  grand,  nervous  eloquence  of 
Lamennaia.  We  also  venture  to  aifirm  that,  in  tou 
many  of  his  discourses,  instead  of  explaining  the  WorJ 
of  God  simply  and  familiarly  to  the  people,  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  what  he  terms  the  prevailing  doubt 
and  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  attempts  to  guide  his 
hearers  to  a  positive  divine  faith  by  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  natural  reason.  In  many  of  hb  discourses, 
too,  he  falsifies  history  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  co- 
incide with  hb  Romanist  prejudices.  He  absolutely 
refuses  to  recognise  any  good  whatever  in  former  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  philosophy.  Without  the  pale  of 
the  Rombh  Church  all  b  evil,  within  it  everything  b 
good.  As  to  human  reason,  he  cannot  endure  i'u  *  That 
which  at  present  ruins  everything,*  he  says,  *  that  which 
causes  the  world  to  ride  insecurely  at  anchor,  b  the 
reason.'  *Our  intelligence  appears  to  me  like  a  ship 
without  saib  or  masts  on  an  unknown  sea.*  *  Societies 
are  tottering  when  the  thinkers  take  them  in  hand,  and 
the  precise  moment  of  their  downfall  is  that  wherein 
they  announced  to  them  that  the  intellect  b  emanci- 
pated.* And  while  human  reason  b  thus  summarily 
condemned,  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  b  asserted 
and  defended  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  *  The  Cath- 
olic doctrine,'  he  says, '  resolves  all  questions,  and  takes 
from  them  even  the  quality  of  questions.  We  have  no 
longer  to  reason,  which  b  a  great  blessing,  for  we  are 
not  here  to  reason,  but  to  act,  and  to  build  up  in  time  a 
work  for  eternity.'  ** 

See  Montalembert,  Le  Pere  Lacordaire  (Paris,  1862, 
8vo);  Lom^nie,  Ije  Pere  Lacordaire  (1844);  Lorrain, 
Biographie  historique  de  Lacordaire  (1847) ;  Chocame, 
Inner  Life  of  Pere  Lacordaire  (transl.  by  Father  Ayl- 
ward;  Lond.  and  New  York,  1867, 8vo);  Villard,Co?Tf- 
spondenceinidite  et  btographie  (Par.  1870, 8vo) ;  Kirwan, 
Modem  France  (18G3) ;  and  the  Revue  dea  dryx  Atondts^ 
May  1,1861:  Sainte-Beuve,  Taiufric*  (/v/,ufN/t,i,2088q.; 
BrU,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  Oct.  1863,  art.  iii ;  Contempora- 
rtf  Rev.  May,  1868,  art.  L  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  in  the 
Litterature  Contemporaine,  also  treated  of  p^rc  Lacor- 
daire, but  with  special  regard  to  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
Hb  estimate  of  the  noted  Dominican  b  rather  unfavor- 
able, perhaps  even  unjust.  Of  the  discourses  of  Lacor- 
daire, he  maintains  that  they  are  "  unreadable**  (p.  166). 
See  also  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Feb.  1863 ;  Lond,  Quart. 
Review,  July,  1864.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lacroix  Claudius,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  St.  An- 
dre, province  of  Limburg,  in  1652.  He  became  master 
of  philosophy  in  1673,  and  immediately  after  joined  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  He  taught  moral  theology  first  at 
Cologne,  then  at  MUnster;  became  doctor  of  theology  in 
1698,  and  died  June  1,  1714.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Busenbaum's  Moral  Theologie  (Cologne,  1719, 2  vols, 
folio).     See  Busenbaum. 

Lacroze,  Mathurin  yET8sii>.RE  de,  a  distingubh- 
ed  French  Orientalbt,  was  in  turn  a  merchant,  a  medi- 
cal student,  and  a  Benedictine  monk.  Finally,  having 
abjured  Romanbm,  he  retired  to  Prussia,  where,  in  1697, 
he  became  librarian  to  the  king.  He  die<1  at  Berlin  in 
1789.  Hb  principal  works  are  flistoire  du  Christian^ 
isme  des  Indes  (La  Have,  1724,  sm,  8vo) : —  flistoire  da 
Christiamsme  d'Ethiopie  et  cTArmenie  (La  Have,  1739, 
sm.  8vo).     See  Darlini;,  Cyclop,  Btbliofj.  «.  v. 

Lactantiiis.  Lucius  C<£Lius  (or  C^cciuus)  Fia- 
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ItlANUs,  one  of  the  early  Latin  fathers,  called  by  Jerome 
{CcUoL  c  80)  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and,  on 
account  of  the  fine  and  rhetorical  culture  which  his 
writings  evince,  not  unfrequently  named  the  Christian 
Cicero  (or,  as  Jerome  has  it,  "  Fluviua  eloquentia  Tulli- 
ante"),  was  formerly  supposed  to  liave  been  by  birth  an 
African,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  of 
Italian  birth,  a  native  of  Firmum  (Fermo),  on  the  Adri- 
atic, Italy.  He  was  bom  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  3i  century;  his  parents,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, were  heathens,  and  he  only  became  a  Christian 
at  a  somewhat  mature  age  (comp.  De  Ira  Dei,  c  2 ;  /»- 
stiti,  Dii\  vii,  2),  certainly  before  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cntioa.  Lactantius  pursued  his  rhetorical  studies  in  the 
school  of  the  celebn^ted  rhetorician  and  apologist  Amo- 
bius  of  Sicca,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  it  la  thus,  in  all 
probability,  that  arose  the  notion  that  Lactantius  was 
of  African  birth.  While  yet  a  youth  Lactantius  gained 
celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  poetical  work  called 
Sympodony  a  collection  of  a  hundred  riddles  in  hexame- 
ters for  table  amusement.  But  it  was  his  eloquence 
that  secured  him  really  great  renown,  and  he  was  heard 
of  by  Diocletian,  and  by  him  called  to  Nicomedia  as 
professor  of  Latin  eloquence.  This  city  was,  however, 
inhabited  and  visited  mainly  by  Greeks,  and  Lactantiu** 
found  but  few  pupils  to  instruct.  This  afforded  him 
plenty  of  leisure,  and  he  welcomed  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  largely  to  authorship.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued at  Nicomedia  ten  years,  while  the  Christians 
were  not  only  persecuted  by  the  emperors  with  fire  and 
sword,  but  idso  assailed  by  the  heathen  philosophers 
with  the  weapons  of  science,  wit,  and  ridicide.  Against 
so  many  outrages  Lactantius  felt  impelled  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  hated  and  despised  religion,  and  the 
more  as  he  thought  he  had  obser>'ed  that  they  proceed- 
ed, at  least  in  part,  from  ignorance  and  gross  misunder- 
standings. It  was  during  this  defence  of  Christianity,  in 
all  probability,  that  he  became  himself  a  convert  to  the 
true  faith,  and  thus  may  it  be  accounted  for  that  Con- 
stantine  called  him  to  his  court  in  Gaul  as  preceptor 
(after  312  says  Dr.  Schaff,  Ch,  Hut,  iii,  966)  of  his  son 
Crispus,  whom  Constantine  afterwards  (826)  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  even  in  this 
exflJted  position  he  remained  so  poor  as  often  to  want 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  must  have  been  quite 
old  when  he  arrived  in  Gaul,  for  he  is  then  already  spo- 
ken of  as  a  gray-haired  old  man,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  at  the  imperial  residence  in  Treves  shortly 
after  his  pupil  Crispus,  about  830.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  of  great  perplexity  to  antiquarians  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  Lactantius  escaped  personal  injury  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution.  Some  think,  and  this 
seems  to  be  reasonable,  that  Lactantius  escaped  suffering 
for  his  faith  because  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
philosopher,  and  not  as  a  Christian  writer;  and,  indeed, 
to  judge  from  his  Dt  Opificio  Dei,  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  attracted  by  the  moral  and  philosophical  as- 
pects of  Christianity  than  by  the  supernatural  and  the 
dogmatic  In  fact,  in  all  the  theological  works  of  Lactan- 
tius is  manifest  the  influence  of  hb  early  studies  of  all 
the  masteqiieces  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and 
he  may  be  defined  as  a  Christian  pupil  of  Cicero  and  of 
Seneca.  (Comp.,  on  the  inclination  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  in  the  Roman  empire  to  style  themselves 
"philosophers,"  Brif,  Quart. Rec.  July,  1871,  p.  9,  coL  1.) 
Jerome  even  says  of  him  (Kpist,  83,  ad  PauUnum  [alias 
84  ad  Magnujn] ), "  Lactantius  wrote  seven  books  against 
the  Gentiles,  and  two  volumes  on  the  work  and  the  an- 
ger of  God.  If  you  wish  to  read  these  treatises,  you 
will  find  in  them  a  compendium  of  Cicero's  Dialogues," 
He  had  entered  more  deeply  into  Christian  morals  than 
into  Christian  metaphysics,  and  his  works  offer  none  of 
those  learned  and  profound  expositions  of  the  dogmas 
which  we  find  in  Clement  of  Aiexandria  or  in  Origen. 
Lactantius,  however,  has  been  called,  as  we  already 
hinted,  the  Christian  Cicero,  on  account  of  his  resem- 
blance to  this  celebrated  daascal  writer  in  the  elegance 


and  finish  of  his  style,  but  still  more  on  account  of  hav- 
ing made  himself  the  advocate  and  propagator  of  the 
great  moral  truth  of  Christianity,  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  dogmatic  speculation;  thus  also  did  Cicero  advo- 
cate all  the  great  practical  truths  of  the  best  philosoph- 
ical systems  of  antiquity,  but  set  little  store  by  what- 
ever was  pitfely  metaphysicaL 

In  learning  and  culture  Lactantius  excelled  all  the 
men  of  his  time ;  in  the  words  of  Jerome,  he  was  ^  om- 
nium suo  tempore  eruditissimus.**  Hb  writings  betray 
a  noble  unconsciousness  which  forgets  itself  in  striving 
to  reach  its  lofty  aim.  The  modesty  of  hb  claims  and 
of  hb  estimate  of  himself  b  exhibited  and  embodied  in 
the  facts  of  hb  life.  Although  at  the  court  of  the  great- 
est prince  on  earth,  and  by  hb  position  invited  to  luxu- 
rious indiUgence,  he  voluntarily  preferred  a  poverty 
which  not  only  excluded  superfiuities,  but  also  often  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  have  repre- 
sented that  he  pushed  hb  austeriUes  even  to  an  unau- 
thorized extreme.  "  I  shall  think  that  I  have  sufficiently 
lived,"  he  writes,  "  and  that  I  have  sufilciently  fulfilled 
the  office  of  a  man,  if  my  labor  shall  have  freed  any 
from  their  errors,  and  directed  them  in  the  way  to 
heaven." 

Lactantius  was  a  layman  and  a  rhetorician,  and  yet 
he  dbplays  in  hb  writings  in  general — and  they  were 
not  few — such  a  depth  and  extent  of  theological  knowl- 
edge as  could  scarcely  have  been  expected.  It  b  sur^ 
prising  with  wliat  penetration  and  precision  he  handles 
many  intricate  subjects.  Warmth  of  feelmg,  richness 
of  thought,  and  clearness  of  apprehension  are  impressed 
upon  all  hb  literary  productions.  Hb  expressions  are 
always  lucid,  considerate,  and  well  arranged.  Nowhere 
does  the  reader  feel  an  unpleasant  tone  of  pedantry  or 
affectation;  everywhere  he  b  attracted  by  the  impress 
of  genuine  learning  and  eloquence.  In  harmony  and 
purity  of  style,  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  expression,  be 
excels  all  the  fathers  of  Christian  antiquity,  if  we  except 
Ambrose  in  some  of  hb  letters,  and  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Hb  reputation  in  thb  respect  was  so  celebrated  in  the 
earliest  times  that  men  loved  to  call  him  the  Christian 
Cicero.  So  much  for  form  and  diction.  The  case  b 
quite  otherwise  with  the  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
^nes  of  Christianity  in  detail.  In  the  midst  of  admi- 
rable philosophical  developments,  as  with  other  writers 
of  thb  class,  we  meet  with  many  mbtakes,  many  erro- 
neous views  and  half-truths,  for  which  Gelasius  classed 
hb  writings  with  the  Apocn-pha.  If  the  judgment 
above  expressed  b  thus,  in  some  measure,  modified,  yet 
is  hb  merit  not  much  diminbhed.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  at  bottom  almost  entirely  such  anomalies  as  he  met 
in  the  older  writers  before  him,  and  which  the  Church 
had  not  yet  distinctly  excluded  by  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  doctrines  in  question.  What  strikes  us 
more  unpleasantly  b  that  we  miss  the  establbhment  of 
Chrbtianity  by  proof  from  its  own  dogmas,  which  he 
himself  had  promised  to  give ;  we  sympathize  with  Je- 
rome in  the  wish,  "  Utinam  tam  nostra  confirmare  potu- 
isset,  quam  facile  aliena  distinxit" 

Dr.  Schaff  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  Lactantius  {Church  I/itt.  iii,  957) :  **  Hb 
mbtakes  and  errors  in  the  exposition  of  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  do  not  amount  to  heresies,  but  are  mostly 
due  to  the  crude  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Church  doc- 
trine at  the  time.  In  the  doctrine  of  sin  he  borders 
upon  Manichsebm.  In  anthropology  and  soteriology  he 
follows  the  synergism  which,  until  Augustine,  was  al- 
most universal.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  was, 
like  most  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  a  subordinationbt. 
He  taught  a  duplex  nativitua  of  Christ,  one  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  one  at  the  incarnation.  Christ  went  forth 
from  God  at  the  creation  as  a  word  from  the  mouth,  yet 
hypostatically." 

Works, — ^We  will  briefly  notice  hb  works  in  order :  L 
Dimnarum  Jnstitutionum,  libri  vii  (Divine  Institutes, 
seven  books),  a  comprehensive  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion,  which,  on  account  of  the  elegant  style  iu  which. 
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it  is  written,  has  been  favorite  reading,  and  is  said  to 
bare  appeared  in  more  than  a  hundred  editions.  His 
motive  for  writing  this  work  be  thus  assigns  himself: 
Since  men,  by  their  own  fault  bewildered,  can  no  longer 
find  the  way  back  to  truth,  his  object  is  to  point  it  out 
to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  in  it  those 
who  have  already  reached  it.  He  feels  himself  the 
more  impelled  to  this  because  his  predecessors  in  this 
field — and  he  names  particularly  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
—had  not,  in  his  opinion,  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  case  on  all  sides,  and  had  performed  their  task  nei- 
ther with  the  requisite  learning  and  thoroughness,  nor 
with  the  suitable  adornment  of  art  and  scientific  depth. 
To  this  unfortunate  circumstance  he  ascribes  it  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  held  in  such  contempt,  and  with 
the  educated  classes  was  as  good  as  totally  unknown. 
When,  with  all  the  power  of  Unguage  and  genius  which 
he  eminently  poss^sed,  Lactantius  promises  to  make  a 
defence  of  the  faith,  the  precedence  in  this  respect  must 
by  all  means  be  conceded  to  him;  in  beauty  of  form 
and  splendor  of  diction  he  surpasses  all;  but  Jerome 
justly  refuses  to  admit  the  same  in  respect  to  the  weight 
of  the  contents  and  the  solidity  of  the  proofs..  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Constantine  the  Great— if  the  passage  is 
not  an  interpolation — whom  he  extols  with  the  highest 
reverence,  and  praises  as  the  first  Christian  prince,  and 
the  restorer  of  righteousness.  Consequently,  it  was 
written  at  the  time  when  he,  advanced  in  years,  was  al- 
ready at  conrt;  but  the  Church  was  still  sighing  under 
a  severe  persecution,  evidently  thatof  Licinius,  since  the 
author  refers  to  that  of  Diocletian  as  having  long  since 
died  out.  This  brings  us  to  the  year  820,  although  he 
had,  as  elsewhere  appears  from  his  own  words,  formed 
the  purpose  and  the  plan  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Some 
suppose  that  the  work  was  commenced  in  Bithynia  and 
completed  in  Gaul  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  Oth- 
ers, from  an  allusion  which  it  contains  to  the  Diocletian 
persecution — ^Spectatae  sunt  enim  spcctanturque  adhuc 
per  orbem  poenie  cultorum  Dei,"  etc  (v,  17,  §  5),  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  before  Lactantius  went  to  GauL 
The  seven  books  into  which  this  work  is  divided 
form  seven  separate  treatises.  The  first  book  is  in- 
scribed Defaisa  rdigione.  He  designedly  leaves  un- 
touched the  principal  question  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  Providence,  and  takes  his  departure  from 
the  proposition  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  idea  of  his  essence,  of  his  relation  to  the 
worid  under  him,  and  of  that  to  him.  there  can  be  but 
one.  He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  this  dogma  by  the 
authority  of  the  prophets  (of  which,  however,  he  makes 
more  use  in  his  programme  than  in  his  performance ; 
and  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  only  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii),  by  the  utterances  of  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  sibyls — all  of  whom  consent  in  one  and  the 
same  truth ;  and  this,  at  least,  is  good  as  an  argumenium 
ad  hommem,  though  he  seems  to  allege  it  as  having  a 
higher  and  proper  force  of  proof.  The  last  half  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  ludicrous  exposure  and  sarcastic 
confutation  of  the  mythological  system  of  deities  in 
general  and  in  detail,  as  recognised  by  its  advocates. 

The  second  book,  Bje  origine  erroritj  demonstrates  the 
manifold  absurdity  with  which  mankind,  while  all  na- 
ture impels  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  and 
a  law  of  necessity  teaches  every  one  instinctively  to 
seek  him,  are  nevertheless  so  blinded  as  to  wander 
away  to  the  worship  of  idols.  He  confutes  the  spurious 
grounds  by  which  particularly  the  educated  class  among 
the  heathen  sought  to  excuse  or  justify  idolatry,  and 
•hows  how  this  whole  pagan  religion,  more  closely  con- 
sidered, is  only  a  refiex  of  their  thoroughly  materialized 
and  secularized  habit  of  mind.  But  since  the  heathen 
used  especially  to  appeal  to  the  antiquity  of  their  cultus 
and  to  venerable  tradition,  the  author  meets  them  in 
this  wise :  In  matters  of  religion  every  one  roust  see  for 
himself;  error,  though  ever  so  full  of  years,  has.  by  its 
old  age,  acquired  no  right,  and  must  give  way  to  the 
•truth  80  soon  as  she  establishes  against  it  her  primitive 


and  indefeasible  claims.  He  proceeuo,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  diverging  opinions  of  the  philosophers, 
to  develop  from  the  holy  Scriptures  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  origin  of  idolatry.  According  to 
him,  thb  originated  in  its  first  germ  from  Ham,  who  lay 
under  his  father's  curse.  Among  his  posterity  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  first  prevailed ;  this 
passed  over  into  Sabaism  or  Parseeism  (worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies);  spread  itself  in  this  form  first  in 
Egypt,  and  thence  among  the  neighboring  people.  In 
its  further  progress  it  included  the  deification  of  men,  an 
externally  pompous  worship,  and  finally  developed  it* 
self  into  idolatry  proper,  which,  cherished  and  promoted 
by  the  infioence  of  daemons,  and  strengthened  by  means 
of  other  arts,  by  oracles,  magic,  etc.,  leavened  the  whole 
life  of  the  pagan  nations.  The  truth  of  this  intimate 
connection  of  the  daemon  realm  with  the  heathen  poly- 
theistic worship,  and  with  the  phenomena  pertaining 
thereto,  lies  visibly  before  us,  says  Lactantius,  in  the 
Christian  power  of  exorcism;  and  with  thb  he  con- 
cludes. 

The  third  book,  DefaUa  sapienfia,  exposes  the  hea- 
then philosophy  as  nugatory  and  false.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  philosophy  indicates,  says  he,  not  the  pos- 
session of  wisdom,  but  a  striving  af^er  it;  and  in  its  ul- 
timate result  it  leaves  us  nothing  but  mere  opinions, 
upon  whose  grounds  or  groundlessness  it  can  give  us  no 
trustworthy  criterium,  and  consequently  no  certainty. 
The  result  of  aU  philosophy,  therefore,  when  brought 
into  relation  to  our  highest  end,  is  unsatisf3dng  and  use- 
less. Our  heart  thirsts  after  happiness,  and  this  eager, 
fervent  impidse  no  human  wisdom  can  satiate.  'Fhe 
reason  why  it  cannot  is  this:  because,  torn  away  from 
its  union  with  religion,  the  fundamental  condition  of 
happiness,  it  must  necessarily  become  external,  one- 
sided, and  abstract.  Heiinally  points  out  in  detail  this 
result  of  all  philosophy  in  the  history  of  the  different 
schools,  none  of  which  has  found  the  truth,  or  could  find 
it,  because  their  formal  principle  had  already  misplaced 
the  way  to  the  desired  goal.  Therefore— and  this  i»  the 
natural  conclusion — ^to  still  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  man 
must  not  turn  himself  to  these,  but  to  God*s  own  revela- 
tion. 

The  fourth  book,  De.  vera  sapiential  proposes  to  pre- 
pare the  way  to  this  goal.  Starting  with  the  principle 
already  enunciated,  but  here  set  forth  more  in  detail, 
that  (genuine)  wisdom  and  religion  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  one,  they  may,  only  in  our  conception,  be  held 
asunder  as  distinct,  abstract  elements,  but  in  reality  and 
in  life  ought  never  to  be  separated.  The  heathen  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  in  which  this  unnatural  antithesis 
and  separation  occurred,  were  therefore,  for  this  simple 
reason,  false.  The  true  unity  of  the  two  is  found  only 
in  Christianity.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  principle  as  a 
fact,  he  reviews  the  history  of  our  religion.  After  hav- 
ing briefly,  but  as  much  as  he  deemed  requisite  for  his 
purpose,  spoken  of  the  prophets,  he  proceeds  to  develop 
the  doctrine,  after  his  fashion,  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  first,  the  eternal  birth  of  the  Logos  from 
the  Father,  and  from  the  second,  his  incarnation  in  time ; 
he  establishes  the  truth  of  these,  together  with  his  De- 
ity and  his  Messianic  office,  from  his  life,  his  miracles, 
and  the  prophets,  with  reference  almost  always  to  the 
Jews  only ;  but  finally  he  shows  to  the  heathen  how  the 
very  idea  of  true  ethical  wisdom  in  some  sort  includes 
in  itself  the  incarnation  of  the  lawgiver,  that  so  a  perfect 
example  may  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  keeping  the 
law.  The  necessities  of  man  required  this  in  order  to  a 
mediation  between  God  and  man ;  and  the  lowly  life  of 
Christ,  his  sufferings,  and  even  his  death  on  the  cross, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  design. 

The  fifth  book,  De  jmtitia^  unfolds  first  the  author's 
motives  and  object.  Then,  entering  upon  the  subject 
itself,  he  teaches  how,  anciently,  in  the  times  called  by 
the  heathen  the  Golden  Age,  the  one  God  was  honored, 
and  with  his  worship  justice  bore  sway ;  and  how,  in  the 
sequel,  in  connection  with  polytheism,  all  sorts  of  vice 
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came  trooping  in,  but  with  Christ  a  kind  of  golden  age 
has  again  appeared  through  the  propagation  of  right- 
eousnesfi.  He  further  shows  how  near  this  lies  to  all,  and 
that  only  through  wilfulness  it  can  fail  to  be  known ; 
and  how  the  heathen,  in  open  contradiction  to  the  idea 
of  religion,  to  reason,  and  to  every  sentiment  of  right, 
hate  the  Christians,  and  persecute  and  torment  them 
even  to  the  death.  Were  the  Christians  fools,  one  should 
spare  them ;  if  wise,  imitate  them.  That  they  are  the 
latter  is  made  clear  by  their  virtuous  behavior  and 
their  unflinching  constancy.  It  is  true  the  wisdom 
and  righteousness  of  God  condescend  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  appearance  of  folly,  partly  that  thus  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  its  nothing- 
ness, and  partly  that  the  righteous  man  may  be  helped 
forward  on  the  narrow  way  to  his  reward.  The  pre- 
texts offered  by  the  heathen  in  justiiication  of  their 
treatment  of  the  Christians,  as  that  they  sought  to  bring 
them  to  a  sober  mind,  etc,  were,  he  maintains,  utterly 
empty,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  treatment  was  in 
itself  unsuitable,  and,  in  respect  to  the  Christians,  who 
knew  very  well  how  to  defend  their  cause  with  all  so- 
berness, it  was  contemptuous  and  destructive  of  its  own 
object;  but, in  the  second  place,  these  pretexts  were  con- 
tradicted and  falsified  by  the  Romans*  contrary  practice 
of  toleration  towards  other  and  extremely  despicable  and 
senseless  religions.  Rather  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
nothing  but  a  fierce  hatred  against  the  truth  impelled  to 
those  bloody  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty. 

The  sixth  book,  Dt  vero  cuUu,  treats  of  the  practical 
side  of  true  religion.  A  merely  external  worship,  like 
that  of  the  heathen,  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  only 
that  is  true  in  which  the  human  soul  offers  itself  to  God. 
As  all  the  philosophers  agree  in  saying  there  are  two 
ways  for  man,  one  of  virtue,  the  other  of  vice ;  the  for- 
mer narrow  and  toilsome,  leading  to  immortality ;  the 
latter  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  to  destruction :  the 
Christians  call  them  the  way  to  heaven  and  to  hell,  and 
eagerly  prefer  the  former,  that  at  the  last  they  may  attain 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  in  which  it  ends.  The 
philosophers  could  not  find  the  way  of  virtue,  because 
at  the  outset  they  had  formed  to  themselves  an  utterly 
different  idea  of  good  and  e>-il,  and  therefore  always 
sought  it  where  it  is  never  to  be  found — on  earth  in- 
stead of  in  heaven.  The  Christians,  who  walk  in  the 
light  of  revelation,  have  the  clew  of  the  truth,  the  eter- 
nal, unchangeable  law  of  God,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  which  unfolds  our  duties  both  towards  God  (officia 
pietatis)  and  towards  man  (ofllcia  humanitatis).  Lac- 
tantius  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  virtues  which  are 
embraced  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  genuine  hn- 
manity — pity, liberality,  care  for  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  sick,  the  dead,  etc ;  finally,  of  self-government  and 
the  moderation  of  the  desires  and  appetites,  particularly 
of  chastity  in  wedlock  and  out  of  it ;  and.  Lost  of  all,  of 
penitence  or  penance  (poenitentia),  and  the  true  service 
of  God.  The  former  he  treats  as  a  tatvi/ac(vm^  and  in 
the  latter  he  does  not  rise  above  the  merely  ethical,  Ra- 
tionalistic position,  although,  through  his  whole  exposi- 
tion, he  makes  references,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  philosophers. 

The  seventh  and  last  book,  De  vita  heata,  has  for  its 
subject  the  chief  end  of  man.  He  gives  us  briefly  his 
own  conception  of  the  great  end  of  our  existence,  thus : 
"  The  world  was  made  that  we  might  be  bom ;  we  are 
bom  that  we  might  know  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves;  we  know  him  that  we  may  honor  him; 
we  honor  him  that  we  may  receive  immortality  as  the 
reward  of  our  effort,  because  the  honoring  of  (tod  de- 
mands the  highest  effort;  we  are  rewarded  with  immor- 
tality, that  we,  like  the  angels,  may  forever  serve  the 
supreme  Father  and  Lord,  and  may  form  unto  <iod  an 
ever-during  kingdom :  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  things,  the  secret  of  (Jod,  the  mystery  of  the  world." 
After  this  follows  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  pursued  through  ten  distinct  argument,  with  the 
refutation  of  objectioua.    He  then  proceeds  with  an  at- 


tempt to  show  under  what  condition  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  blessed 
immortality.  With  this  he  connects  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  lime  and  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the  present 
world  to  the  last  judgment,  to  the  millennial  reign,  to 
the  general  resurrection  and  the  transformation  of  this 
world.  On  the  supcrabounding  delights  and  glories  of 
the  millennium  he  enlarges  with  special  satisfaction  and 
copious  eloquence.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulates  the 
Church  upon  the  peace  which  Constantine  has  given 
her,  and  caUs  upon  all  to  forsake  the  worship  of  id<^ 
and  to  do  homage  to  the  one  tme  God. 

2,  An  Epitome  of  the  Jnstitutft,  dedicated  to  PenUdiua, 
is  appended  to  the  larger  work,  and  is  attributed  to  Lac- 
tantius  by  Jerome,  who  describes  it  as  being  even  in  hia 
time  dcc^aXoc.  All  the  early  editions  of  this  abridg- 
ment begin  ct  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book 
of  the  original  But  in  the  18th  century  a  MS.  con- 
taining nearly  the  entire  work  was  discovered  ui  the 
royal  library  at  Turin,  and  was  published  by  C.  M.  Pftf^ 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tilbingen  (Paris,  1712). 
Walchius  and  others  have  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epitome,  but  Jerome*s  assertion  appears  to  us  con- 
clusive. 

8.  J}e  Ira  Dei  (On  the  Anger  of  God).  It  has  often 
been  obser\'ed  how  the  Greek  philosophy,  and,  follow- 
ing its  lead,  the  heretical  Gnosis,  could  not  reconcile  jus- 
tice and  goodness.  This  had  also  struck  Lactantius, 
and  awakened  in  him  the  thought  of  proving  in  this 
treatise  that  the  abhorrence  of  evil  and  primitive  jus- 
tice are  necessary  and  fundamental  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  In  the  judgment  of  Jerome,  thb  work  is 
composed  with  equal  learning  and  eloquence.  Its  date 
is  probably  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Institutes. 

The  sj'stem  both  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics 
excluded  all  reaction  of  God  against  the  wicked.  The 
former,  in  order  not  to  disturb  God's  indolent  rrpose; 
the  latter,  in  order  not  to  transfer  to  the  idea  of  God  hu- 
man characteristics,  wculd  know  nothing  of  any  vital  or 
essential  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of  the 
world  or  towards  mankind.  Lactantius  showed  how, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  worthy  idea  of  God's  essence  and 
operation,  the  conception  of  providence  camiot  be  want- 
ing ;  and  how,  moreover,  complacency  towards  the  good 
has,  as  its  natural  counterpart,  the  detestation  of  its  op- 
posite, the  eviL  Besides,  religion  is  incontestably  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  man ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  God  is 
not  angry  with  the  wicked,  or  does  not  avenge  the  trans- 
gressions of  hb  commands,  from  religion  are  withdrawn, 
by  consequence,  its  rational  motive  and  all  its  founda- 
tions. If  there  is  a  moral  distinction  among  actions,  it 
is  impossible  that  God  should  stand  affected  in  the  same 
manner  towards  the  one  as  towards  the  other,  and  that 
without  its  being  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  ascribe 
to  God  likewise  passions  or  affections  which  consist  in  a 
weakness,  ais  for  example,  fear.  When  Epicums  objects 
that  God  coidd  punish— if  punish  he  must — without  any 
emotion  within  himself,  Lactantius  replies :  the  view  of 
the  evil  must  of  itself  provoke  the  will  of  any  being  who 
is  good  to  a  counter  emotion,  and  it  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  lawgiver  how  his  precepts  shall  be  observed. 
The  disproportion  of  the  extemal  fortunes  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  in  the  present  life  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary  when  we  consider  the  proper  attitude  and  ee^ 
sence  of  virtue,  etc  I'he  whole  he  confirms  by  declar»- 
tions  of  the  prophets,  and  especially  of  the  sibyls. 

4.  I)e  Opificio  Dei^  rel  formatume  komimt  (On  Cre- 
ation).— ^Thu  is  thought  to  be  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Christian  genius  of  Lactantius,  since,  judguig  from  the 
introduction,  the  persecution  was  still  in  progress.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Demetrianus,  who,  having 
been  his  disciple,  was  now  an  oflScer  of  state ;  it  is  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  prevailing  philosophy,  and 
therefore  the  presentation  of  the  subject  is  kept,  in  form 
and  spirit,  upon  this  \m»\k  The  subject  of  the  treatise 
is  the  organization  of  human  nature,  which  CMcero,  he 
says,  has  more  than  once  supcrficiaUy  touched  upon  in^ 
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hiB  phUoeophical  writings,  but  never  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. He  first  draws  a  general  parallel  between  the 
organism  of  the  beasts  and  that  of  man ;  to  the  latter 
Ood,  in  connection  with  an  apparently  scantier  outfit,  has 
given,  in  his  reason,  a  pre-eminence  far  outweighing  all 
the  superiority  of  the  beasts  in  physical  force.  When 
philosophy,  particularly  the  Epicurean,  reminds  us  of 
the  helplessness  of  human  infancy,  of  man's  weakness 
and  early  dissolution,  the  author  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  objections  rest  upon  a  one-sided  mode 
of  regarding,  partly  the  phenomena  in  question  con- 
sidered absolutely,  and  partly  the  essence  and  the  end 
of  man  and  of  his  nature  (c  1-4).  •  Having  thus,  in  a 
preliminary  way,  disposed  of  these  possible  objections 
i^ainst  his  subsequent  exhibition  of  the  subject,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  his  proper  business,  the  consideration  of  the 
human  body  as  the  habitation  and  organ  of  the  soul. 
He  indulges  in  a  detailed  investigation  and  analysis  of 
its  wonderful  structure ;  shows  the  beauty  and  symme- 
try of  its  several  limbs,  their  adaptation  to  their  corre- 
sponding functions,  and  their  admirable  connection  with 
the  totality  of  the  organism.  Hence  he  establishes, 
what  the  Epicureans  denied,  that  a  divine  creation,  and 
an  ordering?  and  guiding  providence,  are  active  through- 
out the  universe  (c  5-17).  In  conclusion,  he  dilates 
upon  the  essence  of  our  soul,  upon  its  distinction  from 
spirit  (animus),  and,  finally,  upon  its  propagation.  He 
here  reviews  the  opposing  philosophical  theories,  and 
declares  himself  thoroughly  opposed  to  generationism  or 
traducianism  (c  17-20).  In  this  treatise  he  has  caught 
the  grand  idea,  and  furnished  the  leading  materials  of 
Paley^s  famous  teleol(^ical  argument;  and,  what  b  more 
surprising,  has  anticipated  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  comprehensive  ideas  of  modem  scientific  and  zoolog- 
ical classification. 

5.  IH  morttbus  persecutorum  (On  Martyrdom).  —  Le 
Nourry  was  of  opinion  that  this  treatise  does  not  belong 
to  Lactantius.  In  the  only  codex  which  we  have  of  it, 
it  bears,  not  the  uiscription  Firmiani  Lactantii,  but  Lu- 
cii  Oscilii,  which  is  never  given  to  our  author  by  the 
(mdeai  nmters.  We  must  confess  that,  without  being 
aware  of  this  judgment  of  I«  Nourry,  we  had  already, 
upon  a  careful  reading  of  the  treatise,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  internal  evidence.  Mohler,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  its  genuineness;  in  confirmation  of 
which  he  refers  to  the  facts:  (1)  that  Jerome  refers  to  a 
work  of  Lactantius  dnder  the  name  De  Penecutiont, 
which,  says  he,  indicates  a  similar  subject  matter  with 
the  work  in  question ;  (2)  that  it  b  dedicated  to  a  cer- 
tain Donatus,  like  that  De  Ira  Dei,  and  the  writer  shows 
himself  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  transactions 
in  Nioomedia  under  Diocletian.  These  reasons  certainly 
are  not  very  strong:  but,  meanwhile,  it  b  a  curious 
question  whether  the  Donatus  addressed  in  thb  treatise 
as  a  professor  may  not  have  been  the  first  Donatus  of 
heretical  notoriety.  Mohler  further  adds  that  the  style 
b  the  same  as  that  of  Lactantius's  other  works.  From 
thb  we  must  strongly  dissent.  The  style  is  harsher, 
more  rugged,  and  broken  and  irregular — often  obscure. 
It  frequently  reminds  one  of  Tacitus ;  whereas  the  gen- 
uine Lactantius  rarely  departs  from  an  imitation  of  the 
clear,  smooth,  flowing,  and  copious  style  of  Cicero,  whom 
he  had  chosen  for  his  special  model  of  eloquence. 

In  the  eariy  editions  of  Lactantius  De  morttbus  perge- 
CHtorum  b  altogether  wanting.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Stephen  Baluze  in  hb  Miscellanea^  vol  ii  (Paris,  1679), 
from  a  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colberti- 
na,  Ita  authenticity  as  the  De  PergeaUione  Liber  Unus 
of  Lactantius,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  b  maintained  by 
llaluze,  Heumann,  and  others.  Among  the  latest  au- 
thorities in  favor  of  accepting  the  production  as  a  genu- 
ine work  of  Lactantius  we  count  Mohler  (see  below)  and 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff  {Ch,  ffigt,  iii,  958,  note  2).  Against 
accrediting  thb  treatise  to  Lactantius  are  prominent, 
besides  Nourry  (in  the  Append,  to  ii,  839  sq.  of  Migne*s 
edition  of  Lactantius),  Pfaff,  Wakh,  Le  Gere,  Lardner, 
Gibbon,  Burckhardt,  and  others. 


The  object  of  thb  work  b  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  historically,  from  the  tragical  fate  of 
all  those  who  have  persecute  the  Church  of  Christ.  It 
gives  a  very  detailc^l  description  of  several  scenes  in  the 
persecutions  of  Nero,  DomitUn,  and  Valerian,  but  es- 
pecially dweUs  upon  the  later  times,  those  of  Diocletian 
and  hb  imperial  colleagues  Galerius  and  Maximin,  and 
shows  how  avenging  justice  overtook  them  all.  Thb 
work,  if  genuine,  fumbhes  highly  important  contribu- 
tions to  ecclesiastical  history.  Among  other  things,  its 
author,  whoever  he  may  be,  declares  that  Peter  and  Paul 
.preached  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  and  establbhed  a  temple 
of  God  there,  where  they  both  suffered  martyrdom. 

6.  Loat  Wrifinffs. — The  Sympodwn  of  Lactantius  has 
probably  perished,  though  some  have  surmised  that  the 
jEnigmatOy  publbhed  under  the  name  of  Symposiuty  b 
really  the  youthful  composition  of  Lactantius.  Jerome 
mentions  besides  an  Kinerarium  in  hexameters,  two 
books  to  Asdepindetf  eight  books  of  letters  to  Probus, 
Severus,  and  Domitian,  all  of  which  are  lost.  It  ap- 
pears from  hb  own  words  (Instit.  vii,  1,  sub  fin.)  that  be 
had  formed  the  design  of  drawing  up  a  work  against 
the  Jews,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  ever  accom- 
plbhed  his  purpose. 

Several  other  pieces  still  extant,  but  which  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  are,  De  Phanice,  in 
elegiacs,  a  compilation  of  tales  and  legends  on  the  far- 
famed  Arabian  bird ;  it  is  probably  of  a  later  date  (see 
Wemsdorff,  Poeta  Lai,  Afinores,  iii,  283) : — Symponum, 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  riddles,  more  likely  the  work 
of  a  certain  Ca*lius  B'irmianus : — De  Pascha  ad  Felicem 
Epiacopum,  now  generally  considered  as  the  work  <tf 
Yenantius  Honorianus  Clementianus  Fortunatus,  in  the 
6th  century  -.—De  Passione  Domini  (printed  ui  G.  Fabri- 
cius's  Poet,  Vet.  Eccles,  Op.  Christiana,  Basle,  1564;  and 
in  BibL  Patr.  Lugdun.  1677),  in  hexameters,  worthy  of 
Lactantius,  but  bearing  in  its  langtuige  the  impress  of  a 
much  later  age. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Lactantius  was  printed  at  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in 
1465,  and  b  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  typograph- 
ical art;  the  same  printers  published  two  other  editions 
(Rome,  1468. 1470),  the  latter  under  the  direcrion  of  An- 
drew, bbhop  of  Alcria.  A  number  of  editions  have  been 
publbhed  since;  the  roost  important  are  by  Gallaeus 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1660,  in  a  series  of  Variorum  Classics,  8vo), 
C.  Cellarius  (Lpz.  1698, 8vo),  Walchius  (Lpz.  1715, 8vo), 
Heumann  (Gotting.  1736, 8vo),  Btlnemann  (Lpzg.  1739, 
8vo),  Le  Brun  and  Lenglct  du  Fresnoy  (Paris,  1748,  2 
vols.  4to),  F.  Ea  St.  Xaverio  (Rome,  1754-9),  and  Migne 
(Paris,  1844,  2  vols,  royal  8vo).  A  convenient  manual 
edition  was  prepared  by  O.  F.  Fritzsche  for  Geisdorf  s 
Bibliotheca  PcUrum  eccles,  selecta  (Lips.  1842),  vols,  x,  xi. 
See  Jerome,  De  Viris  IlL  p.  79,  80 ;  Chronic  Euseb.  ad 
ann.  cccxviii,  Comment,  in  Eccles,  c  10;  Comment,  in 
Ephes,  c.4j  Ad  Paulin,  Epist. ;  Lactant. Divin, Instit,  i, 
1,  §  8;  V,  2,  §  2;  iii,  13,  §  12;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch. 
V,  232;  Schonemann,  Bibl,  Pair,  Lat,  voL  i,  §  2;  Biihr, 
Gesch,  d,  BonUgch,  Litterat,  Suppl.  Band,  1«  Abtheil.  §  9 ; 
2«  AbtheiL  §  38-46 ;  BHhr,  Die  christlich-rom,  Theologie, 
p.  72  sq. ;  Franciscus  Floridus,  Suhcesivarum,  Lect,  liber 
ii,  ch.  iv ;  Lenain  de  Tillemont,  Histoire  Eccles,  vol  vi ; 
Dupin,  Biblioth,  des  A  uteurs  eccles,  i,  295 ;  Brooke  Moun- 
tain, A  Summary  of  the  Writings  of  Lactantius  (Lond. 
1839);  Mohler,  Po/ro/oiri*',  1,917-933;  Ceillier,  ^w/.  rfr* 
A  ut,  sacris,  ii,  494  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist.  vol.  iii,  §  173 ; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  160-163;  Christian  Be- 
vtaPf  1845,  p.  415  sq.;  Woodhara,  TetiuUian,  p.  liii; 
Leckey,  Hist.  Europ.  Af orals,  i,  493  sq.  Excellent  arti- 
cles may  also  be  found,  especially  on  the  writings  of 
Lactantius,  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biog. 
ii,  701 ;  and  Herzog,  Beal^Encykhp.  viii,  158.  On  the 
Chrbtology  of  Lactantius,  consult  Domer,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  i,  voLii,  p.  192  sq. ;  Lam8on,rAs 
Church  in  the  frst  three  Centuries,  p.  183  sq.;  Bull,  On 
the  Trinity  (ii.  Index) ;  Neander,  Chr.  Dogmas ;  Zeitschr, 
f.  d.  hist.  TheoU  1871,  voL  iv,  art.  xiii. 
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Lacticinia,  a  term  used  in  the  Church  law  of  fasts  I  thy  Servant  tinee  ike  Time  of  his  belietmtg  and profeg$mff 
to  denote  whatever  is  obtained  as  an  article  of  food  from  '  himself  intpired  (London,  1708,  small  8vo).  He  is  also 
the  mammalia,  viz.  milk,  butter,  grease,  cheese.  Eggs  '  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  The  general  Delusion  of 
are  usually  included  with  these  articles.  Abstinence  Christians  touching  the  Ways  of  God  revealing  himself 
from  such  food  was  required  in  the  Western  Church  :  to  and  by  the  Prophets  {\7  IS,  Syo);  reprinted  a  few  years 
during  Lent,  while  the  more  stringent  customs  of  the  since.  See  Darling,  Encyclop,  BiUiogr,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 
Greek  Church  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  other  j  Lad  pr 3, na'tfr, often  tendered  "young  man,"  etc.; 
fasts.  Thomas  Aquinas  uses  the  foUowing  language: '  j^  r^  ^ai^dptov,  a  little  child,  the  kst  occurring  onlv 
"In  jejumo  quadragesimah  mterdicunter  universaliter  j^^„  ^.  ^  ^^j  ^^^.j^,,  .^  ^^^^^  ^j  jg  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
etiam  ovaetlacttcmui,  circa  quorum  abstmentiam  m  .  originaUy  without  respect  to  sex).  The  Heb.  word 
aliis  jejunus  div«r8«  consuetudines  existuntapud  diver-  ^^ioJaUy  thus  rendered  in  the  Auth.Vers.,  although 
SOS.  Ihe  Laodicean  and  IruUan  (A.D.  691)  councils  I  oecasionaUy  standing  for  a  ffirl  or  maiden  (Gen.  xxiv, 
made  .tnngent  requnremento  on  the  subject.  CerUin  .  ,4  ,g  28,  55;  xx'xiv,  8,  12^  Deut,  xxii,  16  sq.),  for 
papal  dispensations,  granted  as  late  as  A.D.  1344  and      ...     .     .  y_l«»  .^  .  ,7 

ra  I486,  show  that  even  in  cerUin  parts  of  the  West-  I  ^^"^^  '*»«  ^«"»-  "«""  ("7?-3'  miarah^  is  usuaUy  em- 
em  Church  this  abstinence  was  practiced  in  many  fasts  !  ployed,  properly  denotes  a  %,  being  prob.  a  primitive 
besides  Lent.  In  some  CaUiolic  countries  general  dis-  ;  ^^^^'  I^  is  spoken  of  an  infant  just  bom  (Exod.  ii,  6 ; 
pensations  on  this  point  have  become  permanent  by  I  J"<*S-  -^»"»  5,  7;  1  Sam.  iv,  21),  of  a  boy  not  yet  full 
long  custom  and  positive  decree,  especially  on  the 


ground  of  health  and  necessity. 

In  the  English  Church  the  only  abstinence  that  was 
ever  enforced  was  from  flesh-meat,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  its  object  was  rather  the  promotion  of 
state  interests, "  to  promote  fisheries,  to  maintain  mari- 


.  I  grown  (Gen.  xxi,  16  sq.;  xxii,  12;  Isa.  vii,'l6;  viii,  4), 
and  of  a  youth  nearly  twenty  years  old  (Gen.  xxxiv,  19 ; 
xli,  12 ;  1  Kings  Hi,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  5, 29).  See  Chiu), 
etc 

La'dan  (PaSdu  v.  r.  AnXor,  and  even  'Aernv,  Vidg. 
Dalarus),  one  of  the  Temple  8er\-ants  whose  descend- 


ner8,and  set  men  a  fishing;"  and  was  dispensed  with  by  ,  «nts  had  lost  their  pedigree  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v, 
virtue  of  Ucenses,  which  were  sold,  according  to  the  rank  37) ;  evidendy  the  Delai ah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  applicants,  by  the  curates,  under  an  act  of  Parlia-  j  (Ezra  ii,  60). 

roent  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  [Elizabeth's]  reign  I  Ladd,Francia  Dudley,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
( Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol,  p.  278, 
Fasts ;  comp.  Hook,  Ch,  Diction^ 
tfny, article  Abstinence).  "With 
us,"  says  Wheatiy  (Hook,  Church 
IHct,  p.  9), "  neither  Church  nor 
Sute  makes  any  difference  in  the 
kinds  of  meat ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
former  determines  in  the  matter, 
she  seems  to  recommend  an  en- 
tire abstinence  from  all  manner 
t»f  f(H>d  till  the  time  of  fasting  be 
over;  declaring  in  her  [Ch.  of 
EngU]  homilies  that  fasting  is  a 
withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body 
for  the  determined  time  of  fast- 
ing." See  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen'Lex,  s.  v.  See  also  Ab- 
stimence;  Fasts. 

Lacunary  Roofs.  The 
ceiling  of  churches  in  early  times 
was  often  composed  of  lacunary 
work,  i.e.  it  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral panels  called  laqttearia  or  lo' 
cunaria,  and  these  were  richly 
gilded  and  otherwise  ornament- 
ed. Jerome  often  speaks  in  his 
writings  of  the  lacunary  golden 
roofs.    See  Farrar,  EccL  Did,  s.  v. 

Lacu'nus  (rather  Laocu- 
Ki'S,  Aaciroi'i'oc,  Vulg.  Caleus), 
one  "of  the  sons  of  Addi,"  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,81);  doubt- 
less the  CiiELAL  (q.  V.)  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Lacy,  John,  an  English  mys- 
tical writer,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  He 
joined  the  French  prophets  upon 
their  appearance  in  I»ndon,  and 
professed  to  have  supernatural 
revelations.  His  principal  works 
are,  Waminffs  of  the  KterntdSpir-  Ancicut  Egyptians  assailing  a  fortress  wltn  tbe  Testudo  and  uidders. 

it  by  the   Mouth   of  his   AServant  1,  9,  3,  4,  bMitnan  protMtlnft  bj  the  tuludo  utncd  warrion,  a,  6,  e,  d,  at  the  b«M  of  the  foH,  « ;  S, 

rn,A-     ......^^..^    /  ^^.    /I  ^^Ann  dririnfr  »  iplke  between  the  jolnli  of  the  ilone*  aloDfc  the  upper  coance  of  the  foandatlon  wall*,  /,  to  enp- 

John,   SU mamed   Lacy    ( l^ndon,  ^  ^Je  fobt  of  Xht  eciUlnic-lidder  5  «,  7, 8,  warrlori  cootenafnic  with  the  defender*  of  the  Ant  line  of  bat- 

1 707    sm.  Svo") : A    Rtlntion  of  tlemenU,  A  .-  »,  archer  atlarkinic  thow  above  ;  10,  mottntlnK  to  the  Mcond  line  of  defeneea,  g;  11, 1«  aeein 

1 1  v«,  Biu.  ov";  •      ^    nriniMm  uj  ^  ^  Ut  doirn  to  parry  the  aaauult ;  i,  k,  /,  m,  the  garrieon  defending  the  citadel,  on  which  ie  momted 

the  Dealwgs  of  God  to  his  unwor^     u*.  sundard, «. 
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WBs  bom  in  1820.     When  only  eight  yean  of  age  be    same  8igni6c8tion)  occure  only  once,  in  the  account  of 
showed  marked  indications  of  piety,  but  it  was  not  until    Jacob's  vision  in  his  dream  at  Bethel  ((yen.  xxviii,  12), 


his  fifteenth  year  that  he  joined  the  Church,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Shcphard,  now  professor 
in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1841 ; 
then  8t4idied  theology  at  Bangor  Seminary,  and  was  or- 
dained at  Farmington  in  1846.  In  Nov.,  1851,  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Penn  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  During  the  war  he  labored 
inceseantly  for  the  good  of  the  soldiers,  but  fell  a  prey 
to  disease  contracted  in  the  camps,  whither  he  had  gone 
several  times,  and  died  July  7, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Historical  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  184. 

I«add,  William,  an  American  philanthropist,  bom 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1778,  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  be- 
came president.  He  died  in  1841.  Ladd  was  editor  of 
the  Friend  of  Peace  and  the  Harbinger  of  Peace,  and 
wrote  several  essays  en  that  subject. 

Ladder  (C^D,  $utlam\  a  ttaircaae,  perh.  from  bbo, 
to  raise  up ;  SepL  icXi/ia^ ;  the  Arab.  stUUimun  has  the 
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where  the  ^'  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reached  to  heaven ;  and  behold,  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending and  descending  on  it,"  represented  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  the  blessings  of  which  the  patriarch's  pos- 
terity were  to  inherit;  the  Redeemer  himself  being  this 
mystic  channel  of  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth 
(John  i,  51 ).  (See  Lang,  Visio  Scalas  Jacoby  Alt.  1699 ; 
Schramm,  Ve  JScala  Jacobaa,  F.  ad  0. 17 — .)  Scaling- 
ladders  for  war  (cAc/iaicfc)  are  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
r>-pha  (1  Mace,  v,  30).  That  this  was  a  contrivance 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence on  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  where  attacks  on 
fortified  places  are  represented  as  being  made  ^y  soldiers 
provided  with  scaling-ladders  (Wilkinson,  i,  390).  (For 
illustration,  see  opposite  page.)  Similar  scenes  arc  fre- 
quently depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (Layard, 
Xiiureh,  ii,  284).     See  Fortification. 

LADDER  OF  TYRUS,  the  (»)  KXifiuK  Tvpov ;  Vulg. 
a  ttrmifds  Tyri,  possibly  reading  ic\i)ia),  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities (the  northern)  of  the  district  over  which  Si- 
mon Maccabseus  was  made  c^)tain  {oTfjarrjyoi;)  by  An- 
tiochus  VI  (or  Theos)  very  shortly  after  his  coming  to 
the  throne ;  the  other  being  *^  the 
borders  of  Egj-pt"  (1  Mace  xi,  59 ). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre  (hm  X^b-^O 
nix,  see  Rcland,  Palast,  p.  343),  or 
of  the  Tyrians  (»/  icXT/ia^  nov  Ti>- 
pttnv)f  was  the  local  name  for  a 
high  mountain,  the  highest  in  that 
neighborhood,  a  hundred  stadia 
north  of  Ptolemais,  the  modem 
Akka  or  Acra  (Joseph  us,  War^  ii, 
10,  2).  The  rich  pUdii  of  Ptole- 
mais is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  rugged  mountain  ridge  which 
shoots  out  from  Lebanon  and  dips 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  bold  promontory  about  3<M) 
feet  in  height  (Russegger,  p.  3, 143, 
262 ;  Ritter,  Palest,  und  Syr,  iii,  727, 
814  sq.).  The  waves  beat  against 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  leaving  no  iias- 
sage  below.  In  ancient  times  a  road 
was  carried,  by  a  series  of  zigzags 
and  staircases,  over  the  summit,  to 
connect  the  plain  of  Ptolemais  with 
Tyre — hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
Scala  ryriortiOT,**  Ladder  of  TjTe." 
It  was  the  southern  pass  into  PhGe- 
nicia  proper,  and  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  that  eoimtry  and  Pal- 
estine (Kenrick,  Phmncia,  p.  20 ; 
ReUnd,  p.  544).  The  road  still  re- 
mains, and  is  the  only  one  along 
the  coast.  A  short  distance  from 
it  is  a  little  village  called  Nakiirah, 
and  the  pass  is  now  called  Ras  en- 
Ntd-urah  ("the  excavated  prom- 
ontory"), doubtless  from  the  road 
which  has  been  "hewn  in  the  rock" 
(Porter,  ^aucfiool-,  p.  389;  see  also 
Pococke,  i,  79 ;  Robinson,  Bib,  Re». 
iii,  89;  Stanley,  p.  260, 262).  The 
location  of  the  Ras  en-Nakhurah 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  above 
jtosition  defined  by  Josephius  as  it 
lies  10  miles,  or  about  120  stadia, 
from  Akka,  and  is  characterized  by 
travellers  as  very  high  and  steep. 
I^th  the  Ras  en-Xakhurah  and  the 
Ratt  el- A  byad,  i.  e.  the  White  Cape, 
sometimes  called  Ca|>e  Blanco,  a 
headland  six  miles  still  farther 
north,  are  surmounted  by  a  path 
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cut  in  zigzags;  that  over  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Al- 
eicander  the  Great.  It  is  possibly  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  latter  is  by  some  travellers  (Irby,  Oct. 
21 ;  Wilson,  ii,  232 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  346 ;  etc.) 
treated  as  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians.  But  by  the  early 
and  accurate  Jewish  traveller,  hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  in 
Bmj,ofTudela,  p.  402),  and  in  our  own  times  by  Robin- 
son (iii,  82),  Mislin  {Let  Sainia  Lieuo",  ii,  9),  Schwarz  (p. 
76),  Sunley  {St^r,  and  Pal,  p.  264),  the  Has  en-Nakhu- 
rah  is  identitied  with  the  ladder;  the  last-named  travel- 
ler pointing  out  well  that  the  reason  for  the  name  is  the 
fact  of  its  *'  differing  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no 
beach  between  itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cutting 
off  all  communication  round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural 
barrier  b^ween  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime  plain 
to  the  north — in  other  words,  between  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia"  (comp.  p.  266). 

Ladislas  {VladUlas^  Vladislaf,  Uiadislas)  n,'king 
of  Poland  (1386-1434),  known  also  under  the  name  of 
JaffitUo  or  JageUoy  deserves  a  place  in  our  work  on  ac- 
count of  his  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Polish 
dominions.  He  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1348,  the  son 
of  Olgerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes  of 
Lithuania.  He  succeeded  hb  father  in  1386,  and,  by 
the  noble  influence  of  Iiis  pious  Christian  wife  Hedvig, 
was  influenced  to  embrace  Christianity ;  a  short  time 
after  all  Uthuania  became  Christian,  and  when  Poland 
came  under  his  sway  Christianity  became  the  dominant 
religion  there.  He  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg,  Ga- 
licia,  May  31, 1434.    See  Lithuania  ;  Poland. 

Ladislaas,  khig  of  Naples  (A.D.  1386-1414),  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  violent  death  of  his  father, 
Charles  HI.  Bom  in  1376,  he  was  ten  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  disputed  crown.  Louis  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  queen  Joanna,  the  predecessor  of  Charles 
III,  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  was  his  competitor. 
Ladislaus  and  Louis  were  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Each 
was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  a  widowed  mother, 
and  each  had  on  his  side  the  authority  of  one  of  the  two 
rival  popes,  between  whom  Christendom  was  divided, 
and  whose  mutual  excommunications,  extending  to 
their  respective  adherents,  were  the  scandal  of  the  age. 

The  reign  of  Ladislaus  is  historically  important  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  great  events  of  the 
time  in  Church  and  State.  At  an  early  age  he  devel- 
oped that  restless  energy  and  that  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion which  made  him  a  model  for  Machiavelli's  "  Prince." 
When  but  sixteen  years  old,  his  mother  Margaret  com- 
mitted him  to  the  barons  of  her  party  to  make  hb  first 
essay  in  arms.  His  marriage  with  the  richest  heiress 
of  Sicily  put  into  his  hands  an  immense  dowry,  which 
he  employed  to  prosecute  his  designs,  securing,  when  it 
was  expended,  from  the  venal  pontiff  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  whom  he  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  favorites. 

By  means  of  the  papal  sanction  and  his  own  energy 
he  recovered  Naples  from  the  Angex-in  party  (1400). 
The  faction  opposed  to  him  felt  the  full  weight  of  his 
vengeance.  His  security  was  increased  by  a  second 
marriage,  which  the  pontiff,  Boniface  IX,  proposed.  His 
ambition  was  excited  by  the  tempting  offer  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  made  by  those  who,  dissatisfied  with 
Sigismund  (subsequently  emperor),  had  seized  and  im- 
prisoned him.  Hia  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
his  absence  from  Naples  inspired  anew  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  the  Angevin  party.  His  prompt  return  ( 1403) 
defeated  their  attempts.  The  most  powerful  of  the  dis- 
affected nobility  felt  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.  Many 
were  thrust  into  prison.  Numbers  were  strangled.  Oth- 
ers fled.  Wholesale  confiscation  enriched  the  royal  treas- 
urj'.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

Jealous  of  his  powerful  ally,  Boniface  IX  showed 
himself  no  longer  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  ty- 
rant ;  but  at  this  juncture  he  died.  In  spite  of  letters 
from  the  king  of  France  deprecating  a  new  election, 
that  Christendom  might  be  united  under  one  pontiff 


(the  French  prelates  supported  as  rival  pope  Benedict 
XIII,  q.  v.),  the  cardinals  chose  Innocent  VII  (q.  v.)  as 
his  successor.  Ladislaus,  whose  policy  was  opposed  to 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  hastened  to  Rome  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  accession.  He  had  designs, 
moreover,  upon  Home  itself,  torn  by  Guelph  and  Ghib- 
elline  factions.  Dissembling  his  purpose,  he  proposed 
himself  as  mediator,  and  secured  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
government  of  the  city,  while  his  royal  title  was  solemn- 
ly confirmed. 

Turning  from  Rome,  he  led  his  army  to  Southern  It- 
aly (1406),  but  was  repelled  by  the  valor  of  the  Umini. 
The  new  pope  already  regarded  him  with  mistrust.  At 
his  uistigation  the  Roman  factions  were  brought  into 
collision.  Alarmed  for  his  safety,  the  pope  fled.  Ladis- 
laus ordered  his  generals  to  take  possession  of  the  city, 
but  they  were  repulsed.  The  citizens,  inclining  to  favor 
the  exiled  pontiff,  recalled  him  to  Rome.  Ladislaus, 
whose  attention  had  again  been  diverted  to  Southern 
Italy,  where  a  marriege  with  the  widow  of  Raymond  dc 
Ursini  had  accomplished  more  than  arms,  now  advanced 
in  open  hostility,  resolved  to  regain  his  control  of  the 
city.  He  was  embittered  agauist  the  pontiff,  who  re- 
sented his  unscrupulous  spoliation  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, as  well  as  other  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
who  complaine<l,  moreover,  of  his  conspirac}'  and  trea- 
son against  himself.  The  charges  against  the  kin|; 
were  drawn  up  in  sixteen  articles,  and  on  the  ground  of 
these  he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  fiefs  which  he  held  of  the  Church,  and  was 
excommunicated  by  the  Church.  Ladislaus,  however, 
succeeded  in  calming  the  papal  resentment,  and  a  treaty 
was  effected  which  restored  him  to  his  former  power 
and  privileges;  but  as  he  evaded  all  the  provisions 
which  conflicted  with  his  ambition,  the  excommunica- 
tion would  have  been  renewed  had  not  Innocent  died 
suddenly  (Nov.  6, 1406). 

Gregory  XII,  successor  of  Innocent  VII,  pledged  him- 
self on  his  election  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
His  disinclination  to  meet  his  rival  in  conference  was 
encouraged  by  Ladislaus,  who  assured  him  of  protection. 
The  unscrupulous  proceedings  of  the  king  stood  in  need 
of  the  papal  sanction,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  some 
efforts  to  secure  a  pope  for  himself.  <ir(gor}'  XH  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  his  cardinals.  Alarmed 
by  the  sedition  at  Rome,  he  fled  to  Viterbo  (Auguj^t  8, 
1407),  and  afterwards  to  Sienna  and  Lucca.  Ladiflaua 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  inroads  upon  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Gregory  complained  of  his  conduct,  and 
menaced  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  He 
found  himself  forced,  however,  to  accept  the  plausible 
excuses  of  the  king,  whose  support  he  needed.  Ladis- 
laus now  resolved  to  prosecute  his  long-cherished  desire 
of  possessing  himself  of  Rome.  By  means  of  force  and 
treachery'  he  succeeded  in  his  project.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  1408,  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  the  ty- 
rant of  Naples  was  welcomed  by  the  shouts  of  the  people. 

Gregory  exulted  in  the  king's  success.  He  hoped 
himself  to  be  able  now  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  appointment  of  the 
council  proposed  to  be  held  at  Pisa,  which  be  justly 
feared  might  prove  fatal  to  his  claims.  Meanwhile 
Ladislaus  prosecuted  his  ambitious  plans.  He  hoped  to 
secure  possession  of  Sienna  and  Florence.  For  several 
months  he  prosecuted  his  plans  by  diplomacy  and 
threats;  but  the  cautious  resistance  of  the  republics,  and 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Pisan  Council,  which  was 
now  (March,  1409)  in  session,  disconcerted  him.  The 
new  pontiff,  Alexander  V,  elected  by  the  council,  fa- 
vored the  pretensions  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  the  rival  prc^ 
tender  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  latter,  followed  by 
an  army,  and  surrounded  by  his  partisans,  entered  Italy 
and  secured  a  lodgment  in  Rome.  Ladislaus,  in  the 
height  of  his  passion,  swore  to  annihilate  the  authors  of 
his  calamity*  He  provided  for  the  security  of  Gregory, 
who  had  been  holding  a  council  in  Aquileia,  rival  to 
that  of  Pisa,  and  ordained  his  recognition  is  pontiff 
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throughout  the  kingdom.  He  then  proceeded  in  force 
to  Rome,  of  which  he  quickly  regained  poeeeflsion. 

Alexander  Y,  indignant  at  the  king's  course,  made 
up  a  catalogue  of  his  crimes,  and  ordered  Ladislaua  be- 
fore him  to  hear  the  sentence  which  pronounced  his 
forfeiture  of  his  throne.  Regardless  of  the  summons, 
Ladislaua  prosecuted  his  measures  of  violent  rapacity, 
amassing  the  means  to  continue  the  war.  But  at  this 
juncture  he  lost  possession  of  Rome.  With  treachery 
within  and  the  forces  of  Balthasar  Cossa  without,  the 
city  yielded  to  the  allies,  and  the  papal  authority  was 
re-established  within  its  walls. 

The  sodden  death  of  Alexander  Y  (May  8,  1410) 
opened  the  way  to  the  election  of  Balthasar  Cossa  him- 
self, the  sworn  foe  of  Ladislaus,  under  the  title  of  John 
XXIII.  Leaving  Bologna,  which  he  had  ruled  as  a 
despot  under  the  title  of  legate,  he  advanced  in  triumph 
to  Rome.  Ladislaus  was  now  confronted  by  an  Italian 
pope  and  a  French  army  under  Louis.  The  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  him,  but, 
reckless  of  spiritual  terrors,  he  marshalled  his  forces  and 
prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  battle  took  place  May 
19, 1411,  near  Ponte-Corvo,  and,  after  a  desperate  con- 
test, the  forces  of  Ladislaus  were  defeated.  Insteatl  of 
being  disheartened  by  reverse,  however,  he  exerted  him- 
self successfully  to  bring  into  the  field  a  new  army  large- 
ly composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  old.  In  a  short 
time,  by  a  liberal  use  of  money,  he  had  greatly  profited 
by  the  respite  which  his  enemies,  too  sluggish  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  allowed  him.  Retracing  his  disasters, 
he  said  that  on  the  first  day  his  crown  and  personal  lib- 
erty were  endangered  i  on  the  second,  he  feared  only  for 
his  kingdom ;  on  the  third,  his  foe  could  only  waste 
himself. 

John  XXIII  had  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  foe.  The 
joy  at  Rome  was  expressed  by  pageants  and  processions ; 
but  the  pope  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  too  pre- 
cripitate  in  his  demonstrations.  He  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  Loma,  but  declined  to  aid  him  by  arms.  He 
contented  himself  with  sending  Ladislaus  (August  11, 
1411)  a  summons  to  appear  before  him  as  a  heretic  and 
favorer  of  schism,  and  with  publbhiiig  a  crusade  against 
htm.  But  the  withdrawal  of  Louis  from  Italy  left  Lad- 
islaus without  a  competitor,  and  of  a  sudden  the  pope 
aaw  himself  almost  helpless  in  the  hands  of  Ladi^us, 
and  in  constant  fear  of  his  ravages  and  assaults.  Anx- 
vnu  for  peace,  he  proposed  a  comprorabtc  with  Ladislaus. 
The  latter  was  to  abandon  the  anti-pope,  Gregory  XII, 
and  drive  him  from  the  kingdom.  The  pope  was  to 
confirm  the  king  in  possession  of  his  dominions,  to  which 
other  possessions  were  to  be  added,  and  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed gonfalionere  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  paid  spe- 
cified sums  of  money.  Thus  John  XXIII  sacrificed  his 
ally  to  his  fi>e,  and  Ladislaus  did  the  same.  The  double 
ingratitude  and  treachery  were  endorsed  by  the  public 
recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  pondlT  on  the  part 
of  Ladislaus,  who  ascribed  his  new  and  more  correct  ap- 
prehensions to  the  instruction  of  the  Father  of  light. 
Gregory  was  forced  to  flee  to  Rimini,  and  at  an  inter- 
view between  Ladislaus  and  the  pope,  the  latter  received 
from  the  former  marks  of  profound  homage. 

To  this  hollow  compromise  mutual  distrust  succeeded. 
The  pope  sought  to  recover  bis  old  allies.  He  excul- 
pated himself  to  Louis,  and  again  denounced  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  latter  responded  by  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. The  council  which  the  pope  had  meanwhile 
convoked  at  Rome  was  considered  by  him  as  depending 
on  the  appointment  and  authority  of  that  of  Pisa,  and, 
as  hostile  to  his  interests,  he  hoped  to  disperse  it.  The 
prospect  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  bis  old  foe, 
Sigismund  of  Hungary,  now  elected  emperor,  was  also 
kept  in  view.  Gathering  his  forces,  he  approached 
Rome.  The  faithlessness  and  feebleness  of  the  papal 
forces  facilitated  its  capture.  The  pope  and  cardinals 
fled.  From  place  to  place  they  wandered,  yet  even 
Florence  dared  not  entertaui  them  from  fear  of  the 
i  of  Ladialaua.  John  XXUI  besought  help  of 
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Sigismund,  which  was  finally  granted  on  the  stipulation 
that  the  pope  should  immediately  conv(^  a  General 
Council.    See  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  meanwhile  gave  full  scope  to  his  vengeance. 
Rome  trembled  with  terror.  Some  of  her  most  distin- 
guished citizens  were  sacrificed  to  his  revenge.  Tlio 
States  of  the  Church  came  into  his  hands.  Sienna  and 
Florence  felt  themselves  threatened.  John  XXIII  for- 
tified himself  at  Boulogne,  and  gathered  forces  about 
him.  Even  here  he  did  not  feel  himself  safe.  His  car- 
dinals prepared  for  flight,  and  some  deserted  him.  The 
citizens  sought  to  bide  their  treasures,  and  fled,  some  to 
Yenioe,  or  other  places  not  yet  threatened. 

There  appeared  no  longer  hope  of  effectual  resistance 
to  the  advance  of  l^islausi  All  Italy  seemed  about  to 
be  forced  to  submit  to  his  sway.  But  at  tbu  juncture, 
while  lingering  at  Perusia,  he  was  smitten  by  a  mortal 
disease.  A  slow  fever  wasted  his  strength,  but  did  not 
subdue  his  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  had  destined  the 
Ursini,  who  had  obstructed  his  capture  of  Rome,  ami 
whom  he  bad  promised  to  spare,  as  victims.  They  vis- 
ited him  in  his  sickness,  and  were  thrust  into  prison  by 
his  orders.  This  gross  violation  of  faith  excited  gen- 
eral indignation.  The  murmurs  of  the  soldiers  con- 
strained him  to  pause  in  his  purpose  of  vengeance.  As 
his  disease  progressed  his  passions  became  more  fierce. 
Returning  by  way  of  Ostia  to  Naples,  the  officers  who 
accompanied  liim  were  on  the  watch  to  prevent  him 
from  ordering  the  Ursini  to  be  cast  overboard  into  the 
sea.  When  he  reached  his  capital  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself.  Every  word  that  escaped  him  was 
an  order  for  some  fatal  arrest.  He  charged  his  sister, 
the  princess  Joanna,  to  see  that  Paul  de  Ursini  be  put 
to  death.  For  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  his  mind 
was  occupied  only  with  thoughts  of  vengeance.  With 
fearful  cries  he  was  heard  to  ask,  '*Is  Paul  dead?" 
sometimes  calling  for  his  dagger  that  he  might  stab 
himself.  He  could  only  be  calmed  for  the  moment  by 
his  sister's  treacherous  assurance  that  hb  orders  should 
be  executed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  paroxysms  Ladislaus  died,  Aug.  6 
or  8,  1414.  Naples  was  relieved  of  a  lyrant  and  Italy 
of  a  terror  that  had  disquieted  her  for  years.  History 
may  account  Ladislaus  a  modem  Herod.  All  that  was 
unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  depraved  seemed  to  be  incar- 
nate in  him.  He  alternated  between  private  lust  and 
public  violence.  In  his  own  age  he  was  the  most  notori- 
ous representative  of  the  vigor  and  craft  of  the  Italian 
"  prince.**     See  Naples. 

See,  for  notices  more  or  less  extended  of  the  deeds  or 
career  of  Ladislaus,  Yan  der  Uardt,  Afonstrelefs  Cfiroiii- 
cles :  Niem,  Life  of  John  XX I II ;  Poggi,  BraccwlhiVg 
Writwg§.  Also  the  works  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  Italian  historians,  including  Sismondi  and  Proctor. 
The  roost  extended  and  connected  account  of  his  life,  per- 
haps, is  that  given  by  M.  d'Egly,  Histoire  des  Rota  des 
Deux  Sidles,  He  seems  to  have  carefully  sifted  his 
authorities,  and  he  devotes  over  200  pages  of  his  second 
volume  almost  exclusively  to  Ladislaus.     (E.H.G.) 

Ladvocat,  Jean  Baptist,  a  noted  French  theolo- 
gian and  author,  was  bom  at  Yancouleurs  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  educated  first  at  Pont- 
a-Mouson,  afterwards  in  Paris  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  subsequently  became  a  professor.  In  1751  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair,  founded  at  his  suggestion  in  the 
Sorbonne  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  according  to  the  He- 
brew text.  He  died  in  1766.  Ladvocat  wrote  Diction' 
noire  Geographique  portatif : — Didiomu  Historique  por^ 
tat\fdes  grcmds  kommes  (2  vols.  8vo :  this  b  an  abridg- 
ment of  Moreri,  and  is  full  of  errors).  He  also  wrote 
a  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  his  pupils ;  Tracta' 
fUM  de  ConcUiia  in  Geneve  ;  and  Lettre  dans  laqueUe  U  «r- 
amnte  n  let  Textea  originaux  de  VEcriture  $ont  comim- 
pus  ei  ri  la  Vulgate  Imr  eat  preferable,  Ladvocat  was, 
as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hou- 
bigant.    He  was  also  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Kenoiootti 
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whose  f^reat  work  he  zealoudv  promoted,  and  he  collated 
many  MSS.  for  him  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. — 
Hook,  Kccles,  Biography ^  vi,  606. 

Lady  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  original :  r*^^a  {gthe'reth,  fem.  of 
*^'^'Z^y  a  miffhty  man),  applied  to  Bieibylon  as  the  mistress 
of  nations  (Isa.  xlvii,  5,  7 ;  elsewhere  a  *"  mistress,*'  as 
opposed  to  a  maid-servant,  Gen.  xvi,  4, 8, 9 ;  2  Kings  v, 
d;  Prov.  XXX,  28;  Psa.  cxxii'i,  2,  Isa.  xxiv,  2);  n"ib 
{Mar ah',  fem.  of  'yQ,  noble ;  the  same  as  the  name  given 
to  Sarai),  a  noble  female  (Judg.  v,29;  £^th.  i,  18-,  else- 
where a  "  princess,"  spec  the  king's  vrives  of  noble  birth, 
1  Kings  xi,  13,  different  from  concubines,  comp.Cant.  vi, 
8i  "queen,"  Isa.  xlix,28;  "princess"  among  provinces, 
Lam.  i,  1) ;  icvp'ut  (fem.  of  cvptoct  iord  or  master),  mis- 
tress, occurs  only  as  an  epithet  of  a  Christian  female  (2 
John  i,  1, 5),  either  as  an  honorable  title  of  regard,  or  as 
a  fem.  proper  name  Cyria  (q.  v.). 

Lady  Chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Kary  ("  Our  Lady")f  and  usually,  but  not  always,  placed 
eastwards  from  the  altar  when  attached  to  cathedrals. 
Henry  VII's  chapel  at  Westminster  is  the  lady  chapel 
of  that  cathedral. 

Lady  Day.    See  Annunciation,  Feast  of. 

Lady  Fast,  a  species  of  penance,  voluntary  or  en- 
joined, in  which  the  penitent  had  the  choice  of  fasring 
once  a  week  for  seven  years  on  that  day  of  the  week  on 
which  iMify  JJay  (q.  v.)  happened  to  fall,  beginning  his 
course  from  that  day,  or  of  finishing  his  penance  sooner 
by  taking  as  many  fasting-days  together  as  would  fall 
to  his  lot  m  one  yean 

Lady  of  Mercy,  Our.  a  Spanish  order  of  knight- 
2:a>d,  instituted  in  1218  by  James  I  of  Aragnn,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  made  to  the  Virgin,  during  his  captivity 
in  France,  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from 
among  the  Moors )  and  to  this  end  each  knight,  at  hb 
inauguration,  was  obliged  to  take  the  vow  that,  if  neces- 
sary for  their  ransom,  he  would  remain  himself  a  cap- 
tive in  their  stead.  Within  the  first  six  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  order  no  fewer  than  400  captives  are 
said  to  have  been  ransomed  by  ito  efforts.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  the  labors  of  the 
knights  were  transferred  to  Africa.  Their  badge  is  a 
shield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  cross  pattee 
argent,  in  base  four  pallets  gules  for  Aragon,  the  shield 
crowned  with  a  ducjd  coronet,  The  order  was  extend- 
ed to  ladies  in  1261. 

Lady  of  Montesa,  Our,  an  order  of  knighthood, 
founded  in  1317  by  king  James  II  of  Aragon,  after  the 
abrogation  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  for  the  protec- 
tion <tf  the  Christians  against  the  Moors.  By  permis- 
sion of  pope  John  XXII,  James  of  Aragon  used  all 
the  estates  of  the  ex-Templars  and  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  situated  in  Valencia  f<»r  this  new  order, 
which  king  James  named  after  the  town  and  castle  of 
l^Fontesa,  its  head-quarters.  The  onler  is  now  con- 
ferred merely  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor,  though  the 
provisions  of  its  statutes  are  still  nominally  observed 
on  new  areations.  The  badge  is  a  red  cross  edged  with 
gold,  the  costume  a  l<Mig  white  woolen  mantle,  decorated 
with  a  cross  on  the  left  breast,  and  tied  with  very  long 
white  cords. 

Lady  Psalter.    See  Rosary. 

La'81  (Heb.  ImH',  h\^,for  or  of  God,  i.  e.  created 
by  him ;  otherwise  to  God,  i.  e.  devoted  to  him ;  occurs 
also  in  Job  xxxiii,6,  where  the  Auth. Vers,  has  "  in  God's 
stead ;"  Septuag.  An^X),  father  of  Eliasaph,  which  latter 
was  chief  of  the  family  of  the  (iershonites  at  the  Exode 
(Numb.  Ui,  24).     B.C.  ante  1667. 

LsetAre  Sunday,  called  also  Mid -lent,  is  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  It  is  named  IjEtart  (to  njoice) 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the  mass,  which  is 
from  Isa.  liv,  1.    The  characteristic  of  the  servicee  of 


the  day  is  joyousneas,  and  the  music  of  the  organ,  which 
throughout  the  rest  of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day 
resumed.  Lsetare  Sunday  is  also  called  dommica  de 
rosa,  because  it  is  the  day  selected  by  the  pope  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Golden  Koee.  See  Siegel,  Handbuch  (/. 
christL'Kirchlichen  AUerthitmer,  iv,  366, 867. 

Leerinas,  Torrentinus,  commonly  called  Torrrn- 
TiN,  a  Dutch  theologian,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Louvain  in  law  and  philof^ 
ophy.  After  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  he  became  suc- 
cessively canon  of  Liege,  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of 
Liege,  and  finally  bishop  of  Antwerp,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Mechlin,  where  he  died  in  1696. 
At  Louvain  Torrentin  founded  a  Jesuidcal  college,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  his  libraiy  and  a  large  collection 
of  curiosities. 

Lafaye  (also  known  by  the  Latin  name  Fayvs),  As- 
ToiNE,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  was  bom  at  Chfi- 
teaudun  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Geneva  in  1670,  and  rec- 
tor in  1680.  He  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy in  1684,  and  died  in  1616.  In  1687  he  took  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  Preface  to  the  French  translation 
of  the  Bible.  His  works  are,  De  vemaculit  BtbUorum 
interpretattombus  et  sacris  vemacula  Imgua  peragendU 
(Gen.  1672, 4to)  i—De  Verbo  Dei  (Gen.  1691,4to):— //« 
Traditiombus,  cuherstu  porUificioe  (Gen.  1692, 4to) : — De 
Christo  mediaiore  (Gen.  1697, 4to)  :—De  Bonit  Operibv* 
(Gen.  1601, 4to)  i— ^Geneva  liberata,  sen  narraiio  Kberu' 
tionis  illius  qua  divinifiu  immissa  eft  Genewe  (Geneva, 
1603, 12mo)  ■. — Enchiridion  Dispuiationum  theologiatrum 
(Gen.  1606, 8vo)  :—De  Vita  et  Obitu  Bezte  Hyponmemaln 
(Geneva,  1606, 4to) : — Commentarii  m  £cclenatten  (Gen. 
1609, 8vo)  -.—Comment,  in  Epitt,  adBomanos  (Gen.  1608^ 
8vo)  '.—Comment,  in  Psalmoi  xlix  et  brxrvii  (Gen.  1609, 
8vo)*. — Comment,  in  priorem  Epistol.  ad  Timotheum  (Ge- 
neva, 1609,8vo):— AmWrmo/tf  et  Epigrammata  telecta  ex 
stromafis  peripateticis  (Gen.  1610,  8vo).  See  Hoefer, 
A'ouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxviii,  686. 

Lafitau,  Joseph  Francois,  a  French  Boman  Cath- 
olic missionary  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuita,  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1670,  labored  for  many  years  among  the  Irr>- 
quois  tribe  of  American  Indians.  He  died  in  1740.  la- 
fitau is  especially  noted  for  his  arch!eologir4il  researches, 
among  which  is  Maitrs  det  sauvayes  A  m^ricaint  com- 
paries  aux  nueurs  des  premiers  temps  (Paris,  1728, 2  vols. 
4to).  He  wrote  also  Histoire  des  decouteries  et  des  con- 
quites  des  Portugais  dans  le  nouveau  monde, 

La'had  (Heb.  id,  ^nb,  in  pause  ^nj,  prob.  oppress- 
or, otherwise /onif*;  Sept.  Ao5  v.  r.  Aoa^,Vulg.  Load), 
the  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Jahath,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Zerah,  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2).  B.C. 
post  1612. 

Lahal-roi.    See  Beer-lahai-roi. 

Lah'mam  (Heb.  Lachmas',  Di^n?,  prob.  an  errone- 
ous reading  for  Lachmam',  D^Hb,  their  bread,  which  is 
read  in  some  MSS.,  and  which  the  Vulg.  and  Auth. Vers, 
follow,  Septuag.  AafiaC) Vulg.  L^Aftnam),  a  citj'  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Cabbon  and  Kith- 
lish  (Josh.  XV,  40),  probably  situated  among  the  Philis- 
tines west  of  the  Highlands  of  Judsea.  A  MTiter  in  Fair- 
baira's  Dictionary,  s.  v.,  by  a  series  of  arguments  resting 
essentially  upon  the  insecure  foundation  of  the  mere  or- 
der  of  the  names  in  Joshua,  seeks  to  identify  Lahmam 
with  the  el'Humam  mentioned  by  Smith  in  the  list  in 
Kobinson's  Researches  (iii,  Append,  p.  119) ;  but  of  this 
place  there  is  no  other  trace  save  perhaps  the  name 
TeU'Imam  on  Zimmerman's  Map,  some  six  miles  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  vicinity  of  the  other  associated  names,  and 
apparently  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  group,  if  not  of  the 
tribe  Itself.  Lahmam  is  possibly  the  present  Beit-I^ 
hia,  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  Gaza  (Robinson,  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  1 18 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  116). 

Lah'mi  (Heb.  LachmV,  *^rnb,  my  bread;  Septuag; 
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AufiH  T.  T.  Aoo/ic\  Aaxfii,  etc ;  YvAg,  BelKUhemite»\  a 
person  named  (1  Chron.  xx,  5)  as  being  the  brother  of 
Goliath,  and  slain  by  Elhanan,  one  of  David's  heroes; 
but  prob.  a  corrupt  reading  for  Beth-lbhemitb,  as  in 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  19).  See  Elhanan. 
It  would  Mem  that  both  these  passages  should  be  re- 
stored so  as  to  read  thus :  **  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jair  (or 
Dodo)  of  Bethlehem,  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  of 
Gath,  whose  spear-handle  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.** 
See  Jair. 

Laidlie,  Abchibalo,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Kelso,  Scotland, 
Dec  4,  1727.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  he  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church  in 
Flushing,  Holland,  where  he  officiated  four  years,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  country 
was  held  in  high  repute.  He  there  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Dutch  Church  and  langua^  and  was  prov- 
identially prepared  for  his  ministry  in  America.  The 
bitter  controversy  concerning  the  use  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  preaching  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  this 
country  was  practically  settled  by  the  call  and  accept- 
ance 0^  Dr.  Laidlie  as  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  New  York.  He  was  the  tirst  minister  called  to  preach 
in  the  English  tongue  in  this  denomination.  His  first 
sermon  was  delivered  April  15,  1764,  from  2  Cor.  v,  11. 
It  was  two  hours  long,  most  carefully  prepared,  and  de- 
livered to  an  immense  audience  with  great  effect  in  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  which  was  set  apart  for  his  use 
on  a  part  of  each  Sabbath  day.  This  event  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
find  which  Dr.  Livingston  declared  **  should  have  begun 
a  hundred  years  before.**  It  would  have  saved  the 
Church  a  civil  lawsuit,  a  weary  ecclesiastical  strife,  and 
a  century  of  growth.  Trained  in  the  Scutch  theology, 
and  warmly  devoted  to  the  Dutch  Church,  Dr.  Laidlie's 
evangeUcal  and  powerful  ministry  resulted  in  great  spir- 
itual blessings.  He  was  a  winner  of  souls.  A  great 
revival  crowned  his  ministry.  Crowds  waited  upon  his 
preaching.  His  pastoral  tact  and  success  were  remark- 
able. His  brief  ministry  was  interrupted  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  he  retired  to  Red  Hook,  and 
died  there  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  a  victim  of 
consumption.  His  memory  is  held  in  great  esteem. 
He  was  prudent,  wise,  devout,  a  peacemaker,  and  a 
dauntless  herald  of  the  truth.  The  circumstances  of  his 
call,  the  critical  period  of  his  advent,  the  learning,  wis- 
dom, grace,  and  success  of  his  ministry,  have  made  his 
name  historical  in  his  Church.  He  left  no  printed  books, 
but  his  **  works  do  follow  him."  It  is  related  that  one 
<if  his  aged  parishioners  once  said  to  him,  soon  after  he 
came  to  New  York,  ^  Ah !  dominie,  we  offered  up  many 
an  earnest  prayer  in  Dutch  for  your  coming  among  us, 
and  the  Lord  has  heard  us  in  English^  and  has  sent  you 
to  na."  But  his  coming  illustrated  another  phase  of 
contradictory  human  nature  in  those  who  had  most 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  language 
of  the  mother  country.  Some  of  these  very  people,  of- 
fended and  baffled  by  their  more  sensible  oo-worship- 
pers,  actually  left  the  Dutch  Church  and  joined  the 
Episcopal,  saying  as  they  departed,  '*  If  we  must  have 
Bnglish,  we  will  have  all  English.**  Among  them  were 
the  Stuyvesants,  Livingstons,  and  other  eminent  fami- 
lies of  the  city,  who  have  ever  since  been  connected 
with  the  latter  denomination. — Dr.  Thos.  De  Witt,  His- 
torical Diseoarse  (1856) :  Dr.  Gunn,  Life  o/Dr,  Living- 
MUm;  Spragne,  Atm,  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix.  (W. 
J.R.T.) 

liainez  (or  Laytves),  Francisco,  a  Portuguese 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1656. 
His  true  name  was  Francisco  Troyano.  He  joined  the 
Jesuits  in  1672,  and  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  in 
1681.  He  landed  at  Goa,  and  settled  at  Catur,  in  Ma- 
dura. It  is  claimed  by  his  order  that  he  baptized  there 
13.600  inhabitants.  After  a  residence  of  twenty-two 
yean  ia  India  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1703,  and  was 


appointed  bishop  of  Meliapur.  In  1708  he  started  again 
for  India,  and  arrived  at  Goa  September  25, 1 709.  Here 
he  now  had  numy  difficulties  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  finally  retired  to  the  Jesuits'  establishment  at 
Chandemagore,  where  he  die<l,  June  11,  1715.  He 
wrote,  D^'tnsio  Indicarum  Misnonum  Madurmtit  et 
CamoteimA,  etc  (Rome,  1707,  4 to):  —  Carta  e$orita  de 
Madure  aos  padres  da  companhia  missionarios  acerca 
do  V.  P,  Joao  de  Brilo,  translated  into  French  in  the 
Lettres  ed{fiantes  et  cuirieuses,  ii,  1-56;  and  in  the  Mer- 
curt,  under  the  dtle  Lettre  du  P,  Francois  de  jAXffnes^ 
jUuiU,  etc  (March,  1695).  See  Barbosa  Machado,  Bib- 
liotheca  Lusitana ;  P.  Prat,  Vie  de  Jean  de  Brito  (2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Franco.  Imagem  da  virtude  uro  noviciado  de  Cotm- 
bra  (2  vols.  foL) ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gin,  xxx,  41. 

I«aines,  lago,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Almancario,  near  Siguenca,  in  Castile,  in  1512, 
and  was  educated  at  the  high-school  of  Alcala.  In  hi  a 
nineteenth  year  he  was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  renown 
of  Ignatius,  and  at  once  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
followers.  He  accompanied  Loyola  on  his  journey  U) 
Rome,  and  there  obtained  from  pope  Paul  III  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  "  Collegium  deUa 
Sapienza."  On  the  death  of  the  gre^t  leader  of  the 
Jesuitical  order  (in  1556)  Lainez  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, and  became  general  of  the  order  (June  19, 1557). 
A  cardinal's  hat  and  other  high  positions  he  refused, 
determined  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  new  order.  In  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where,  with  Salmeron,  he  represented  hb  order,  he  took 
an  active  part,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Seripando 
on  justification.  Lainez  appeared  on  the  field  of  con- 
troversy more  with  a  work  on  the  subject  than  with  a 
speech.  He  had  the  greatest  number  of  the  divines  on 
his  side.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  that  council  iu 
the  discussion  concerning  the  divine  right  of  bishops 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The  hbtorians  have 
preserved  a  very  full  report  of  his  speech  on  this  point. 
It  contains  the  most  extravagant  assertions  of  pontifical 
power  and  authority.  Lainez  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  sole  mler  of  bis  Church ;  that  when  he  left  the 
world  he  constituted  Peter  and  his  successors  his  vic- 
ars ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  pope  is  absolute  lord  and 
master,  supreme  and  infallible ;  that  bishops  derive  from 
him  their  power  and  jurisdiction;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  power  whatever  in  the  Church  excepting 
that  which  emanates  from  him,  so  that  even  general 
councils  have  no  authority,  are  not  infallible,  do  not  en- 
joy the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  they  are 
summoned  and  controlled  by  papal  authority  (compare 
Pallav.  lib.  xviii,  s.  15 ;  Sarpi,  lib.  viL,  s.  20;  Le  Plat,  v, 
524).  Lainez  also  took  an  active  part  (in  1561)  in  the 
Conference  of  Poissy  (q.  v.),  where  he  aimed  to  concili- 
ate the  Huguenots  (q.  v.,  especially  p.  892).  At  Ven- 
ice he  afterwards  expounded  the  Gospel  of  St,  John  for 
the  express  edification  of  the  nobility ;  and,  aided  by 
Lippomano,  he  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
college  of  Jesuits.  He  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
schools,  and  directed  the  thoughts  of  his  order  towards 
education,  well  aware  that  man  is  roost  influenced  dur- 
ing his  whole  life  by  his  early  impressions.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany — at  Ingolstadt  for  instance— the  Jes- 
uits soon  acquired  the  repuution  of  roost  successful 
teachers.  This  new  direction  given  to  the  order  by 
Lainez  came  near,  however,  involving  them  in  serious 
difllculties :  the  Jesuits  had  at  first  attached  themselves 
to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Thoroists;  but,  desiring  to 
be  independent  in  doctrine  as  well  as  life,  the  Inquisition 
soon  found  reasons  to  criticise  the  freedom  with  which 
they  pursued  their  speculations  on  this  point,  and  Lai- 
nez himself  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
(see  Uorente,  iii,  83).  He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  19,  1565. 
It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Lainez  that  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  entered  freely  into  the  society.  He  possesseil 
a  peculiar  craftiness  and  dexterity  in  managing  affairs, 
and  was  frequently  led  by  it  into  low  and  unworthy 
tricks.     His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  which  he 
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knew  well  how  to  conceal  under  a  veil  of  hamility  and 
piety.  By  hb  artful  policy  he  transformed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jesuitical  order  into  a  terrible  army,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  iu  own  interesta,  shrunk  from 
no  attempt  to  gain  its  ends;  an  order  which  has  be- 
come a  reproach  to  the  Church  that  gave  it  birth.  The 
Jesuits  in  the  19th  century  are  recognised  as  a  bold 
band  — an  order  which  dares  to  undermine  states,  to 
rend  the  Church,  and  even  to  menace  the  pope.  See 
JusuiTS.  Lainez  wrote  several  theological  works,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  completed,  and  nothing  from 
his  pen,  except  some  speeches,  has  ever  been  print- 
ed. See  Michel  d'Esne,  Vie  de  Lainez  (Douai,  1697); 
Nicolini,  JJist,  JemU^,  p.  506  sq. ;  Versuch  finer  neum 
Oesch,  des  JesuiterordenSj  vol.  ii ;  Mosheim,  Eccies,  /list, 
iii,  90,  n.  20 ;  Ranke,  hitt.  of  the  Papticyj  16/A  and  17/A 
Centuries,  i,  145, 153, 163, 399, 585 ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  Ref, 
ch.  viii;  Pierer,  Universul-Lexikonf  x,  81;  and  for  the 
Koman  Catholic  version,  Wetzer  und  Welto,  Kirchen- 
Acxiton,  vi,  316.     (J.H.W.) 

Laing,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Berry  Holes  of  Blain,  Perth  County,  Scotland,  in  1785, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  GUsgow,  where 
he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1816.  After  teaching 
for  some  time,  he  determined  to  devoto  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  1825  was  licensed  by  the  Glasgow  Relief 
Presbytery.  May  8, 1830,  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States;  was  ordained  by  Washington  Classis  in  1832, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Argyle,  N.  Y. 
In  1884  he  removed  to  Andes,  where  he  died  Nov.  15, 
1858.  "  Mr.  Laing  was  a  nuui  to  be  esteemed,  loved, 
and  trusted— a  laborious  pastor  and '  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile.'  "—Wilson,  Presb,  Historical 
X/iiMiJ9ac,1867,p.359. 

laaluBh  (Heb.  La'yish,  d^^,  Judg.  xviii,  14, 27, 29 ;  1 
Sam.  XXV,  44,  a  Hon,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  6,  etc,  in  pause  ^3^^, 
text  dl^,  2  Sam.  iii,  15,  with  Jl  local  fltj^b ;  Judg.  xviii, 
7;  Isa.  X,  30;  Sept.  Aaif  in  Sam.,  \aujd  in  Judg.,  Aa- 
i<rd  in  Isa. ;  Vulg.  Lais,  but  Laisa  in  Isa.),  the  name  of 
at  least  one  place  and  perhaps  also  of  a  man. 

1.  A  city  in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales- 
tine (Judg.  xviii,  7, 14, 27,29),  also  called  Leshbm  (Josh. 
xix,  47),  and  subsequently,  after  being  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  Danites  (Josh,  xix,  47;  Judg.  x\'iii,  27  sq.), 
also  Dan  (Judg.  xviii,  29;  Jer.  viii,  16),  a  name  some- 
times given  to  it  in  anticipation  (Gen.  xiv,  14;  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1  i  comp.  Jahn,  Einieit,  II,  i,  66 ;  Hug,  in  the  Frei- 
burff.Zeiisckr,  v,  137  sq.).  It  lay  in  a  fruitful  district, 
near  the  sources  of  the  upper  Jordan  (Josephus,  A  nt,  viii, 
8,4),  four  miles  from  Paneas  towards  Tyre  (Eusebius, 
OnomasL),  Saadias  and  the  Samaritan  version  falsely 
give,  instead  of  Dan  (in  Gen.  xiv,  14),  "  Paneas"  (see 
Winer,  Diss,  de  vers.  Sam,  p.  54),  which  also  Jerome  (at 
Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  and  Amos  viii,  14)  gives  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Laish  was  long  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  worship  of 
Jehovah  (Judg.  x\4ii,  14  sq.),  and  as  it  fell  within  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Jeroboam  esublished  there  the  idola- 
try of  the  golden  calf  (1  Kings  xii,  28  8q.> 

The  occupation  of  this  place  by  the  Sidonians  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Sidon  was  a  commercial  city.  Situated 
on  the  coast,  with  oidy  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  beside  it, 
and  the  bare  and  rocky  side  of  Lebanon  impending  over 
it,  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  food  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  plain  around  Labh  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Syria,  and  the  enterprising  PhoBnicians  took 
possession  of  it,  built  a  town,  and  placed  in  it  a  large 
colony  of  laborers,  expecting  to  draw  fh)m  it  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  com  and  fruiL  Josephus  calls  this  plain 
**  the  great  pUin  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (.4  nt.  v,  3, 1).  A 
road  was  made  across  the  mountains  to  it  at  an  immense 
cost,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  main  roads  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  interior.  Strong  castles  were  built  to  pro- 
tect the  road  and  the  colony.  Rulat  esh-Shuklf,  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Syria,  stands  on  a  com 
manding  hill  over  the  place  where  the  ancient  road 
crosses  the  river  Leontes,  and  it  is  manifestly  of  PhoBui- 


cian  origin.  So  also  the  great  castles  of  Banias,  foot 
miles  east  of  Laish,  and  Hunln,  about  six  miles  west  of 
it,  were  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  their  architecture  (Porter,  Hattdbook,  p. 
444, 447 ;  Kobinson,  Researches,  iii,  50,  52, 871, 403).  It 
is  most  interesting  to  discover,  after  the  lap^  of  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  distinct  traces  of  the  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians  around  the  site  and 
fertile  phdn  of  Laish.    See  Dak. 

2.  A  place  mentioned  in  Isa.  x,  80,  where  the  proph- 
et, in  describing  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  host  upcm 
Jerusalem,  enumerates  Labh  with  a  number  of  other 
towns  on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  writer  is  here  relating  a  real  event,  or  de- 
tailing a  prophetic  vision,  or  giving  a  solemn  waminf^ 
under  a  striking  allegory ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
description  is  singularly  graphic,  and  the  line  of  march 
b  pointed  out  with  remarkable  minuteness  and  precis- 
ion. Aiath,  Migron,  and  Michmash  are  passed ;  the  deep 
ravine  which  separates  the  latter  from  Giba  is  then 
crossed ;  Ramah  sees  and  is  afraid — "  Gibeah  of  Saul  i» 
fled."  The  writer  now,  with  great  dramatic  effect, 
changes  his  mode  of  description.  To  terror  and  flight 
he  appends  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  representing  one 
place  as  crying,  another  as  listening,  and  a  third  as  re- 
sponding—  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Gallim ! 
Hearken,  Laishah  !  Alas,  poor  Anathoth  T*  The  words 
n«^b  •^a'^WJjn  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  "Cause  it 
(thy  voice)  to  be  heard  unto  Laish" — that  is,  apparent- 
ly, to  the  northern  border-city  of  Palestine;  following 
the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  the  comment 
of  Grotius,  because  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  which 
appears  here  as  Laishah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew  par- 
ticle of  motion,  "to  Laish"  (agreeably  to  the  Hebrew 
accent),  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Judg.  xviii,  7. 
But  such  a  rendering  is  found  neither  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  nor  in  those  of  modem  scholars,  as  Gese- 
nius,  Ewald, Zunz,  etc;  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  here 
rendered  "  cause  it  to  be  heard"  found  elsewhere  in  that 
voice,  but  always  absolute —  " hearken"  or  "attend." 
There  is  a  certain  violence  in  the  sudden  introduction 
amongst  these  little  Benjamite  vilkiges  of  the  frontier 
town  so  very  far  remote,  and  not  less  in  the  use  of  its 
ancient  name,  elsewhere  so  constantly  superseded  by 
Dan  (see  Jer.  viii,  16).  Laishah  was  doubtless  a  small 
town  on  the  line  of  march  near  Anathoth  (see  Lowth, 
Umbreit,  Alexander,  Gesenius,  ad  loc). 

Many,  therefore,  understanding  a  different  place  from 
Dan  (Kosenmnller,  A  Uerth,  III,  ii,  191 ;  Hitzig  and  Kno- 
bel.  Comment,  ad  loc.),  regard  it  as  the  Laisa  {'EXtacn^ 
Cod.  Alex.  'XXaoa)  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ix,  5 ;  but  Re- 
land  has  shown  that  the  city  of  Judab  there  referred  to 
is  Adasa,  and  the  form  of  the  word  in  Isa.  does  not  war- 
rant thb  interpretation  (see  Gesenius,  Comment,  ad  loc.). 
Thb  Adasa  has  been  discovered  by  Eli  Smith  in  the 
modem  ruined  vilbge  Adtisa,  immediately  north  of  Je- 
rusalem (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  Append,  p.  121). 

A  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  Labhah  in  question  may  be  found  in  the  pres- 
ent little  village  El-Isatriyeh,  in  a  valley  about  a  mile 
N.E.  of  Jemsalem  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  108),  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  unquestionably  occupying  an  ancient 
site'  (Tobler,  Topographic  von  Jerusalem,  ii,  §  719). 

3.  A  native  of  Gallim,  and  father  of  Phalti  or  Phal- 
tiel,to  which  latter  Saul  gave  David's  wife  Michal  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  15,  in  which  hitter  passage  the 
text  appears  to  have  read  ^^,  Lush),  B.C.  ante  1062. 
"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  names  of  LaiHh  (La- 
ishah) and  Gallim  shoukl  be  found  in  conjunction  at  a 
much  bter  date  (Isa.  x,  30)"  (Smith).  "  Thb  associa- 
tion of  names  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  Labhah 
was  founded  by  Michal's  father-in-law,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  gave  it  hb  own  name. 
The  allusion  to  the  lion  which  it  involves  b  interesting, 
for  thb  neighborhood  was  another  of  ths  favorite  haunts 
I  of  that  animaL    It  was  by  such  ravines  as  wadya  F4rab 
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and  Sd&m  that  it  was  wont  to  '  eome  np  from  the  swell- 
iiig  of  Jordan'  (Jer.  xlix,  19);  in  the  opposite  direction 
we  have  a  further  trace  of  it  in  the  Chephirah  ('young 
Bon,*  now  Kef)r)  of  western  Benjamin  (Josh,  ix,  17 ; 
xviii,  26) ;  northward,  we  find  it  encountering  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  on  his  return  from  Bethel  (1  Kings 
xiii,  24) ;  while  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem  to  the 
south  we  see  it  vanquished  by  the  superior  prowess  of 
the  youthful  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,  H-IT).** 

I^aisbah  (Heb. La'yeskahj  tl^T^,  i.e.  Laish,  with  h 
paragogic,  Isa.  x,  90).     See  Laish,  2. 

IsaitjT*  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 
The  Greek  word  XaVVcoc,  derived  from  Xaov  (Latin  syn- 
oDyme  piebs),  peopie,  and  signifying  one  of  the  people,  is 
retained  in  the  Latin  laicusy  from  which  knty  b  derived, 
lu  the  Sept.  Xaoc  is  used  as  the  synonyme  of  the  Hebrew 
07,  people^   As  synonymes  of  these  Scripture  terms  we 
mty  also  cite  the  words  "  faithful,"  "  saints,**  and  "  idi- 
ots** (q.  v.).    Gomp.  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquitieij  p.  188 
aq.,  274,  276;  Vinet,  Pastoral  Theology  (N.  Y.  1854),  p. 
345.     In  the  O.-T.  Scriptures  we  find  ailusions  to  the 
Uatjf  in  Dent,  xviii,  3,  where  upon  them  is  laid  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priest  when  offering  sacri- 
fice; and  in  £zekiel*s  vision  of  the  new  Temple,  where 
**  the  ministers  of  the  house**  (oi  Xitrovpyoitprti:)  are  to 
boQ  the  sacrifices  of  the  laity  (Esek.  xlvi,  24).     So  also 
in  1  Chron.  xvi,  36,  **  all  the  laity  said  Amen,  and  praised 
the  Lord,**  when  Asaph  and  his  brethren  had  finished 
the  psalm  given  to  them  by  David ;  see  likewlM  2  Kings 
xxiii,  2,  3;  Neh.  viii,  11 ,  Isa.  xxiv,  2;  Hos.  iv,  9.     In 
the  N.-T.  Scriptures  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for,  although  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  laity  are  spoken  of  as  a  class, 
it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  dergy  in  a  great  meas- 
ureu     Coleman  (^The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church 
[Phila.  1869, 12mo],  p.  280 ;  compare  p.  226  [6]),  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  Christian  antiquities,  holds  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity  ^  all  were  accustomed 
to  teach  and  to  baptize,**  a  practice  to  which  Tertullian 
(bom  about  A.D.  160)  soon  objected  (De  PrcBscript,  ch. 
xli).    From  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  it  is  evi- 
dent, moreover,  that  only  in  the  2d  and  8d  centuries, 
after  the  general  establishment  of  the  churches,  a  stricter 
distinction  was  inangurated.     The  introduction  of  the 
episcopal  office,  however,  first  definitely  settled  the  po- 
sition of  the  layman  in  the  Church.    As  early  as  A.D. 
182,  or  thereabouts,  we  find  Clement  of  Rome  pointing 
to  the  hdty  as  a  dbtinct  class.     In  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
Corinthians  respecting  the  order  of  the  Church,  after 
defining  the  positions  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons respectively,  he  adds,  6  Xaicdc  av^paixroc  rocf  Aa* 
irocc  rrpoordypaoiv  ctStrat,  "  the  layman  is  bound  by 
the  Uws  which  belong  to  laymen**  (Ad  Corinth,  i,  40). 
A  little  later,  Cyprian  (born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
8d  century)  uses  the  words  "  clerus**  and  "  plebs**  as  of 
the  two  bodies  which  make  np  the  Christian  Chureh 
{£p.  Ix).    But  the  idea  that  the  priesthood  formed  an 
intermediate  class  between  God  (Christ)  and  the  Chris- 
tian coraraonity  first  became  prevalent  during  the  cor- 
ntptions  that  ensued  upon  the  establishment  of  the  prel- 
acy. Gradually,  as  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  increased, 
the  bfloence  which  the  laity  had  exercised  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  was  taken  from  them,  and  in 
502  a  lyood  held  at  Rome  under  Symmachus  finally  de- 
prived the  layman  of  all  activity  in  the  management 
of  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  (compare  Coleman, 
Apostolic  and  PrimiHve  Church,  p.  1 18). 

aU  the  Church  of  the  Reformers  a  very  different  spirit 
prevailed.  All  Christians  were  looked  upon  as  consti- 
<°^ing  i  common  and  equal  priesthood.  Still  the  desire 
of  makinf^  a  visible  distinction  often  led  even  the  Prot- 
"*Mt  Church  astray,  and  to  this  day  the  question  re- 
"Mins  unsettled  in  some  churches  how  far,  the  Uuty 
ought  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church ;  and 
hence  the  depth  of  the  distinction  implied  in  the  use  of 


the  word  " clergy**  and  « laity**  varies  with  the  "Church" 
views  of  those  employing  them.  Some  very  strict  Prot^ 
estants  prefer  the  words  ^minister**  and  ** people**  in- 
stead of  clergy  and  laity. 

Farrar  (in  his  £ccles.  Diet,  p.  849  sq.)  thus  draws  the 
line  of  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Protestant  Church :  **  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
that  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the  clergy  as  the 
dispensers  of  them,  exist;  they  are  called  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  Church,  as  they  receive  its  benefits.  It 
is,  however,  questioned  by  some  how  far  the  professional 
distinctions  between  clergy  and  laity  are  desirable.  As 
religious  teachers,  the  clergy  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  especially  occupied  in  fitting  themselves  for  that 
ofllce  in  qualifying  themselves  to  explain,  and  to  en- 
force on  others,  the  evidences,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
obligations;  but  they  are  not  to  be  expected  to  under- 
stand more  of  things  surpassing  human  reason  than  God 
has  made  known  by  revelation,  or  to  be  the  depositories 
of  certain  mysterious  speculative  doctrines;  but  '«f«r- 
ards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,*  rightly  dividing  (or  dis- 
pensing, 6g!^oropovvTiQ)  the  word  of  the  truth.  The  la- 
ity are  in  danger  of  perverting  Christianity,  and  making 
it,  in  fact,  two  religions,  one  for  the  initiatal  few,  and  one 
for  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  to  follow  implicitly 
the  guidance  of  the  others,  trusting  to  their  vicarious 
vrtsdom,  and  piety,  and  learning.  They  are  to  beware 
of  the  lurking  tendency  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  to  that  very  error  which  has  been  openly  sanction- 
ed and  esublished  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches — 
the  error  of  thinking  to  serve  God  by  a  deputy  and  rep- 
resentative; of  regarding  the  learning  and  faith,  the 
prayers  and  piety,  and  the  scrupulous  sanctity  of  the 
*  priest'  as  being  in  some  way  or  other  transferred  from 
him  to  the  people.  The  laity  are  also  to  be  constantly 
warned  that  the  source  of  these  errors  lies  in  the  very 
fact  of  thus- regarding  the  clergyman  as  spriest  (in  the 
sacerdotal  sense  of  that  term),  as  holding  a  kind  of  me- 
diatorial position,  one  which  makes  him  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  therefore  no  rule  for  themselves;  a  view 
which,  while  it  unduly  exalts  the  clergy,  tends  most 
mischievously  to  degrade  the  tone  of  religion  and  mor- 
als among  the  people,  by  making  them  contented  with 
a  less  measure  of  strictness  of  life  and  seriousness  of  de- 
meanor than  they  require  in  their  ministers.  Laymen 
need  also  to  be  reminded  that  they  constitute,  though 
not  exclusively,  yet  principally,  *  the  Church;*  the  cler- 
gy being  the  ministers  of  *  the  Church'  (1  Cor.  iii,  5) ; 
that  it  is  for  the  people's  sakes  that  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  the  clergy,  as  dispensers  of  the  same,  ex- 
ist ;  that  they  are  the  *  body  of  Christ  \  that  on  them 
rests  the  duty  of  bearing  the  burdens,  as  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Church  -,  and,  finally,  that  there  b  no 
difference  between  them  and  the  clergy  hi  Church 
standing,  except  that  the  clergy  are  the  oflicers  of  each 
particular  church,  to  minister  the  Word  and  sacraments 
to  that  portion  of  its  members  over  whom  they  are 
placed.**  See  Clergy  ;  Lay  Repkeskxtation  ;  Lay 
Preaching;  Mediator;  Ministry;  Pastor-il  Of- 
fice; Priest.     (J.H.W.) 

Lake  (Xi/ivi;,  a  pool),  a  term  used  ill  the  N.  T.  only 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (  Luke  v,  1 , 2 ;  viii,  22, 23, 83  '\ 
and  of  the  burning  sulphurous  pool  of  Hades  (Rev.  xix. 
20;  XX,  10, 14, 16;  xxi,  8).  T'je  more  usual  word  is  sea 
(q.  v.).  The  principal  lakes  of  Palestine,  besides  the 
above  Sea  of  Tiberias,  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Wa- 
ten  of  Merom.     See  each  in  its  place. 

Lake,  Arthur,  a  disringuished  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Southampton  abont  1550,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
latter  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1589.  He  became  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  Surrey  in  1605,  dean  of  Worces- 
ter in  1608,  and  finally  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1616. 
He  died  May  4, 1626.  Lake  made  important  donations 
to  the  library  of  New  College,  and  founded  a  chair  for 
Hebrew  and  for  mathematics  in  that  institution.  He 
was  a  very  learned  man,  especially  versed  in  the  ancient 
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fathers,  and  very  successful  as  a  preacher.  After  his 
death  there  were  published  several  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons :  Exposition  of  the  First  Paalm ;  Expotition  of  the 
Ef/h/'Jirtt  Psalm ;  and  Mediiatiom — all  of  which  were 
collected  and  publbhed  in  one  volume,  under  the  title 
Sintty-nine  Sermons^  with  some  Religious  and  Divine 
Meditations  (Lond.  1 629,  fol)  '^Theses  de  Sabbato  (at  the 
end  of  Twiaee  on  the  Sabbath)  i—On  Love  to  God  (Tracts 
of  AngU  Fathers,  4, 89).  See  Wood,  A  thena  Oxamenses ; 
Chairoers,  General  Bioffr.  Dictionary ;  Walton,  Life  of 
Up,  Sanderson  ;  Hook,  Lcclesiasticai  Biography ^  vi,  509 ; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliographical  ii,  1755 ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  EngL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1048. 

Lake,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  prelate,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1682;  was  transferred  to 
Bristol  in  1684,  and  in  1685  to  Chichester.  In  1689  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  .  He  died  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  Lake  published  only  a  few  sermons 
( 1 670, 4to ;  167 1 ,  4to,  etc.).  See  Defence  of  Bp.  lake's 
Profession,  etc.  (1690,  4u>).— Allibone,  Diet,  Et^ish  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  ii,  1048. 

Lakemacher,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  German  the- 
ologian and  Orientalist,  was  liom  at  Osterwyck,  near 
Halben)tadt,Nov.  17. 1695,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  HclmstHdt  and  Halle.  In  1724  he  was  ap- 
|)ointed  professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1727  of  Oriental  lit- 
erature at  Halle.  He  died  March  16, 1736.  His  works 
are,  Elementa  linguce  A  rahica  (Helmst.  1718,4to),  a  work 
which  has  been  highly  commended  for  iia  intrinsic  value 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language : 
— OhsercatUmes  philologicat,  quibus  varia  prcecipue  S, 
Codicis  loca  ex  antiquitatibus  iUustrantur  (pars  i-x,  ibid, 
1725-33,  8vo,  and  often): — Antiquitates  Gracorum  Sa- 
me  (ibid,  1734, 8vo).— Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol,  Deutsch- 
kmds,  ii,  223. 

Lakin,  Benjamin,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  28, 1767 ;  was  converted 
in  1791,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  ministry.  His  first 
sution  was  Hinkston  Circuit  (Nov.  6, 1794) ;  he  joined 
Holston  Conference  in  1795,  and  was  appointed  to  Green 
Circuit.  "  Diligently  and  successfully  Mr.  Lakin  labored 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard  until  1818,  when  his  health  and 
strength  so  far  failed  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  active  ranks  of  the  ministry*.  ...  He  was  at 
first  placed  on  the  list  of  supernumerary  preachers,  but 
soon  after  on  the  superannuate  rolL  Thi3  relation  to 
his  Conference  he  sustained  until  his  death,''  Feb.  5, 1849. 
See  Prof.  Sam.  Williams,  in  Sprague,  i4iimii!9  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, vii,  267  sq. 

Lakshmi  is  the  name  of  a  female  Hindu  deity,  the 
consort  of  the  god  Vishnu  (q.  v.).  According  to  the 
roj'stical  doctrine  of  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  thb  god 
produced  the  throe  goddesses  Brahmi,  Lakshmi,  and 
Chandika,  the  first  representing  his  creating,  the  second 
his  preserving,  and  the  third  his  destroying  energy. 
This  view,  however,  founded  on  the  superiority  of  Vbh- 
nu  over  the  two  other  gods  of  the  Hindu  triad— Brah- 
mi or  Saraswati  being  generally  lookM  upon  as  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma;  and  Chandika,  another  name  of  Durga, 
as  the  energy  of  Siva — is  later  than  the  myth,  relating 
to  Lakshmi,  of  the  epic  period ;  for,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, she  is  the  goddess  of  Fortune  and  of  Beauty,  and 
arose  from  the  Ocean  of  Milk  when  it  was  churned  by 
the  gods  to  procure  the  beverage  of  Immortality,  and  it 
was  only  afi^r  this  wonderful  occurrence  that  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  V^ishnu.  When  she  emerged  from  the 
agitated  milk-soa,  one  text  of  the  Ramayana  relates, 
**  she  was  reposing  on  a  lotus-flower,  endowed  with  tran- 
scendent beauty,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  her  body 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  marked  with 
every  auspicious  sign.  .  .  .  Thus  originated,  and  adored 
by  the  world,  the  goddess,  who  b  also  called  Padma  and 
^7*t,  betook  herself  to  the  bosom  of  Hari — L  e.  Vishnu.'* 

A  curious  festival  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  Lakshmi 
on  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Ma- 


gha  (February),  when  she  is  identified  with  Saraswati, 
the  consort  of  Brahma,  and  the  goddess  of  learning.  In 
his  treatise  on  festivals,  Raghunandana,  a  great  modem 
authority,  mentions,  on  the  faith  of  a  work  called  Sawh- 
watsarasandipa,  that  this  divinity  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  forenoon  of  thlit  day  with  flowers,  perfumes,  rice, 
and  water;  that  due  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  and 
writing-reed,  and  no  writing  to  be  done.  Wilson,  in  hb 
essay  on  the  Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus  (  Works,  ii, 
188  sq.),  thus  describes  the  celebration :  "  On  the  room- 
ing of  the  2d  of  Februar}'  the  whole  of  the  pens  and  ink- 
stands, and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky, 
are  collected,  the  pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstands 
scoured,  and  the  books,  ¥nrapped  up  in  new  cloth,  are  ar- 
ranged upon  a  platform  or  a  sheet,  and  strewn  over  with 
flowers  and  blades  of  young  barley,  and  that  no  flowers 
except  white  are  to  be  offered.  After  performing  the 
necessary  rites  ...  all  the  members  of  the  family  as- 
semble and  make  their  prostrations — the  books,  the  pens 
and  ink, having  an  entire  holiday;  and, should  any  emer- 
gency require  a  written  communication  on  the  day  ded- 
icated to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  b  done  with 
chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  black  or  white  board.*'  There 
are  parts  of  India  where  thb  festival  b  celebrated  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  according  to  the  double  aspect  under 
which  Lakshmi  b  viewed  by  her  worshippers.  The  fes- 
tival in  February  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  ver- 
nal feast,  marking  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
spring. 

La'kum  (Hcb.  Lakkum',  Q^p^,  according  to  Geee- 
nius,  way-stopper,  i,  e.  fortified  place ;  Sept.  Aaxovp  v.  r. 
Aatddp  and'Arpot',  Vulg.  lAcum\  a  place  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  after  Jabneel  in 
the  direction  of  the  .Jordan  (Josh,  xix,  88),  and  there- 
fore probably  sit  uated  not  far  south  of  Lake  Merom.  The 
Talmud  {Megilloth,  Ixx,  1)  speaks  of  a  Lukim  (D^^pib), 
perhaps  the  same  place  (see  Reland,  Pakest,  p. 875).  The 
site  of  Lakkum  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  mins  mark- 
ed on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  adjoining  a  small  pool  east 
of  TeU'Akbarah  and  south-east  of  Safed. 

Lalita  -Vistaria  b  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It  contains 
a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Buddha  Sakyc- 
muni  [see  Buddha],  and  b  considered  by  the  Buddh- 
ists as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works  treating  of  Dharma, 
or  religious  law.  It  b  one  of  the  developed  sAtras  of 
the  Mahayana  s}rstem.  An  edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text, 
and  an  English  translation  of  thb  work  by  Babu  Kh- 
jendralal  Mitra,  b  publbhmg  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  A  French  trandation  from 
the  Thibetan  has  been  made  by  Ph.  Ed.  Foucaux. 

I  In  Chinese  there  are  two  translations  of  it.  See  E. 
Buroouf,  Jntrodndion  a  fffistoire  tlu  Buddhisme  Indim 
(Par.   1844);   and   W.   Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus, 

I  seins  Dogmm,  Getchichte  und  Literatur  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1860). 

Lallemant,  Jacques  Philippe,  a  French  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  near  Abbeville  about  1660,  and  died  in 
1748.  He  published  a  remarkable  work  entitled  The 
true  Spirit  of  the  new  Disciples  of  Saint  Augustine  (1706 
sq.,  4  vols.).  He  also  wrote  Moral  Reflections,  with 
Notes,  on  the  New  Testament  (1714,  11  vols.> 

Lallemant,  Pierre,  a  mystical  French  writer, 
wa^  bom  at  Rheims  in  1622,  and  died  in  1678.  He  pub- 
liHhed  The  Spiritual  Testament  (1672),  and  other  works 
of  a  like  character. 

La  Luzerne,  Cksar  Gi'illaume  de,  a  dbtingubh- 
ed  French  prelate,  was  bora  at  Paris  July  7, 1738.  In- 
tended for  the  Church  by  hb  family,  he  studied  at  the 
seminary  of  St.Magloire,  and  while  yet  quite  young  had 
several  benefits  bestowed  upon  him  through  family  in- 
fluence. In  1754  he  was  made  canon  in  minoribus  of 
the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  1756  abbot  of  Mortemer. 
In  1762  he  graduated  with  distinction,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  grand  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Nar- 
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bonne,  and  in  1770  (Jane  24)  was  finally  raiBed  to  the 
bubopric  of  Langres.  Thb  position  securing  him  a  seat 
in  the  States  with  the  nobitity,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  political  events,  and  tried  to  conciliate  the  claims 
of  the  third  estate  with  those  of  the  nobility  and  cler- 
gy. He  subsequently  opposed  the  declaration  of  righu 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  constitution,  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  making  the  right  of  veto  granted  to  the 
king  more  decisive.  At  the  close  of  August,  1789,  he 
became  president  of  the  Assemble  Constituante,  but, 
after  witnessing  the  excesses  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober,  he  retired  to  his  diocese.  Here  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
obliged  in  1791  to  leave  France.  He  went  successively 
ti»  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and  finally  settled  at  Venice 
in  1799,  and  remained  there  until  the  restoration  of  the 
Ktmrbons  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  made  car- 
dinal July  28, 1817,  and  minuter  of  state.  The  see  of 
l^ngres  having  been  restored.  La  Luzerne  was  reap- 
pointed to  it,  but  legal  difficulties  prevented  hu  assum- 
ing its  direction.  In  1818  he  was  the  only  bishop  called 
to  the  council  of  ministers  to  contrive  the  ratification  of 
I  he  concordat  of  the  preceding  year.  Although  strongly 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  La  Lu- 
zerne earnestly  advocated  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
letter  of  the  Concordat.  He  died  June  21, 1821.  Be- 
mdes  the  Oraitonfumhrt  de  Charles  Emmcumd  II I^  rot 
de  Sardaigm  (1773, 4to  and  12mo),  and  the  Ormtonfu' 
nebre  de  Louis  XV%  rot  de  France  (1774,  4to  and  12mo), 
he  wrote  a  number  of  pastoral  instructions,  etc,  and  po- 
litical pamphlets.  Most  of  his  writings  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  style  (Eurr^s  de  M,de  La  Lu- 
t^me  (Lyons  and  Paris,  1842,  10  vols,  8vo).  See  Le 
Moniteur^  July  26, 1821 ;  And  de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi, 
xxviii,  225-288;  Mahul,  Annwiire  Necrofogique,  1821, 
p.  239;  Qu^rard,  La  France  Litteraire;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Hiog,  GeniraU,  xxix,  88.     (J.  N.  P.) 

La'ma  (Xa/uv,  Matt,  xxvii,  46,  which  is  also  read 
in  the  best  MSS.  at  Mark  xv,  84,  where  the  received 
text  has  \aftfia ;  the  Heb.  has  both  forms,  H^b,  lamah\ 
and  ns^,  lam'mahy/or  what;  the  Syriac  version  has 
iemono)j  a  term  signifying  tokg  (as  the  context  explains 
it,  ivari,  by  which  also  the  Sept.  interprets),  quoted  by 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross  from  Psa.  xxii,  1  [2  in  the  He- 
brew]. 

liamaiBm  (from  the  Thibetan  b-Lama  [pronounced 
lAiata'\y  spiritual  teacher  ox  lord)  is  the  Thibetan  form 
of  Buddhism  (q.  v.),  blended  with  and  modified  by  the 
religions  which  preceded  it  in  that  portion  of  China. 
Anoiong  these  was  the  belief  in  the  **  Mystic  Cross,** 
which  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  an  Indian 
prince  of  the  Litsab}^  or  Lichhavyi  race,  being  conquered 
in  war,  sought  refuge  in  Thibet,  where  he  b^ame  king. 
The  lichhavyis  of  Vaisili  professed  belief  in  "  SwastL*' 
Swasti  is  a  monogrammatic  sign  formed  of  the  letters 
Su  and  Ti,  and  *'  Suti**  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
**  Swasti,^  a  compound  of  su  (well)  and  asti  (it  is) ;  so 
that ''swasti**  implies  complete  resignarion  under  all  cir- 
i-umstancea,  which  was  the  chief  dogma  of  the  fatalists 
who  called  themselves  Swasiikas^  or  followers  of  the 
Mystic  Cross.  These  people  were  also  annihilationists; 
hence  their  ThibeUn  name  of  Mu-stegs-pa  or  Finiti- 
raista.  They  were  g^rossly  atheistical  and  indecent  in 
dress,  but  called  themselves  "Pure-doers,"  and  the*sy- 
aonyinous  title  Punya,  "the  pure,"  was  carried  with 
them  into  Thibet,  and  became  modified  into  Pon  or  the 
*•  Bons."  This  form  of  faith  continued  for  nine  centu- 
ries, until  Buddhism  was  generally  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  Even  then  the  followers  of 
the  Mystic  Cross  were  still  powerful 

History,  —  Buddhism  was  probably  introduced  into 
Thibet  during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  who  propagated  that 
religion  with  ardor  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
In  B.C  240,  at  the  close  of  the  third  8yno<l,  numerous 
miasionariet  were  dispatched  to  all  surrounding  coun- 
tries to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Sakyamuni    But  the 


more  formal  history  of  Buddhum  in  Thibet  begins  with 
king  Srongtsan  Gampo  (bom  A,D.  617,  died  698),  who 
sent  to  India  his  prime  minister  Tbumi  Sambhota,  with 
sixteen  companions,  to  study  letters  and  religion.  He 
had  the  sacred  books  translated  into  Thibetan,  and  issued 
laws  abolishing  all  other  religions,  and  directing  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  one.  His  vrives,  the  one  a  Nepau- 
lese,  the  other  a  Chinese,  greatly  assisted  him  in  these 
enterprises.  He  met,  however,  with  only  tolerable  suc- 
cess, and  the  religion  did  not  greatly  flourish.  Under 
king  Tbisrong-de-tsan  (A.D.  728-786)  Buddhism  was 
more  successful  in  Thibet,  overcoming  the  efforts  of  the 
chiefs  to  crush  the  "new  religion."  This  prince  in- 
duced great  teachers  from  Bengal  and  Kafiristan  to  re- 
side in  Thibet.  They  superseded  the  Chinese  priests, 
who  were  the  earliest  Buddhist  missionaries.  A  public 
I  disputation  on  religions,  which  was  ordered  by  the  king, 
I  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Indian  priests^ 
Large  monasteries  were  erected,  and  a  temple  at  Samyc, 
and  the  translation  of  sacred  books  into  the  vernacular 
'  was  more  energetically  conducted.  King  Langdar  or 
Langdharroa  tried  jto  abolish  Buddhism,  and  in  bis  ef- 
forts to  do  so  commanded  the  destruction  of  all  temples, 
monasteries,  images,  and  sacred  books  pertaining  to  that 
'  religion.  The  indignation  against  these  efforts  was  so 
I  intense  that  it  resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  king  in 
A,D.  900.  His  son  and  successor  was  also  unfavorably 
;  disposed  towards  Buddhism,  and  gradually  the  new  re- 
ligion lost  many  adherents,  and  those  still  remaining 
faithfid  even  suffered  persecution. 

From  A.D.  971  dates  the  revival  of  Buddhism,  or  the 
second  general  effort  to  propagate  this  religion  in  Thi- 
bet, under  Bilamgur  Tsan,  who  rebuilt  eight  temples, 
and  under  whom  the  priesta  who  had  fled  the  country 
returned,  and  fresh  accessions  were  made  from  the  priest^ 
hood  of  India.  Among  those  fh>m  India  came  in  A,D. 
1041  the  celebrated  priest  Atisha.  In  the  12th  or  18th 
century  the  modification  of  Buddhism  known  as  the 
Tantrika  mysticism  was  introduced.  Considerably  later 
a  great  impetus  was  given  to  Buddhism  by  the  cele- 
brated reformer  Tsonkbapa  (bom  A.D.  1357),  who  en- 
deavored, about  the  opening  of  the  15th  century,  to  unite 
the  dialecrical  and  mystical  schools,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tricks,  pretended  miracles,  and  other  cormptions 
of  the  priesthood.  He  published  new  works  on  relig- 
ion; but,  so  far  as  regards  the  marked  similarity  be- 
tween the  ceremonial  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists  and 
some  Christian  sectA,  Scblagintweit  says  that  "  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  decide  the  question  as  to  how  far  Buddh- 
ism may  have  borrowed  from  Christianity,  but  the  rites 
of  the  Buddhists  enumerated  by  the  French  missionary 
(Hue)  can  for  the  most  part  either  be  traced  back  to 
institutions  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  or  they  have  spnuig 
up  in  periods  posterior  to  Tsonkbapa"  (q.  v.). 

Sects, — According  to  Schlagintweit,  there  was  no  di- 
vision of  Lamaism  into  sects  preWous  to  the  Utb  cen- 
tury. Subsequently,  however,  there  arose  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  people,  nine  of  which  still  exist, 
which  are  reputed  orthodox,  though  there  is  not  much 
known  about  them.  In  distinction  from  the  other  secu 
which  Tsonkbapa  labored  energetically  to  supersede,  he 
ordered  his  disciples  to  wear  a  yellow  dress  instead  of 
red.  the  color  of  the  older  religionists,  and,  to  make  the 
distinction  still  greater,  he  provided  a  peculiar  pattern 
for  a  cap,  also  to  be  made  of  yellow  cloth. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  primitive  sects  is  the  Nyigmapa,^ 
The  lamas  of  Bhutan  and  Ladak  belong  to  this  sect, 
and  they  adhere  to  ancient  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages 
such  as  obtained  among  the  earliest  Chinese  priests. 
They  acknowledge  some  sacred  books  not  included  in 
the  Kanjur  or  Tanjur  hereinafter  mentioned.  2.  Anoth- 
er ancient  sect  b  the  Urggenpa,  or  the  disciples  of  Ur- 
gyen,  who  differ  from  the  first  in  their  worship  of  Ami- 
tabha  as  Padma  Sambhava.  8.  A  sect  founded  by  Brom- 
ston  (bom  A.D.  1002)  observe  only  "precepts"  and  not 
"  transcendental  vrisdom."  Thu  sect  wear  a  red  dress. 
4.  The  Sukyapa,  whose  particular  tenets  are  not  known^ 
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but  who  wwur  a  red  dress  also.  5.  The  Gdukpa  (Gal- 
danpa  or  Geldampa)  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Tson- 
khapa,  and  this  sect  is  now  the  most  numerous  in  Thibet. 
6.  The  Kargyutpa,  leave  Prfijna  Pariroita^  resting  in  their 
observance  of  the  Aphorisms  (Sutras)  and  in  the  **  suc- 
cession of  precepts."  7.  The  Kamuipa^  and,  8.  Brikung- 
pa,  are  not  much  known.  9.  The  Brugpa  (Dugp  or  Dad 
l)ugpa)  have  a  particular  worship  of  the  thunderbolt 
(Dorge)  which  fell  from  heaven  in  Eastern  Thibet.  This 
sect  observe  the  Tantrika  mysticism. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  the  **  BorC  religion, 
the  followers  of  which  are  called  Bonpa».  They  own 
many  wealthy  monasteries.  They  are  probably  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  did  not  originally  accept  Buddh- 
ism, but  preserved  the  ancient  rites  and  superstitions 
of  the  comitrj'. 

Sacred  Books, — Lamaism  has  a  voluminous  sacred  lit- 
erature. Originally  it  consbted  almost  wholly  of  trans- 
lations, but  after  thb  it  developed  rapidly  an  indigenous 
clement,  especially  after  the  14th  century,  under  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  Tsonkhapa.  The  commentaries  on 
the  sacred  text  are  frequently  in  the  vernacular.  But 
the  great  works  are  a  compilation  of  Sanskrit  translators, 
containing  sacred  and  profane  publications  of  different 
periods.  These  are  respectively  translations  of  "  the 
commandments'*  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Sakyamuni,  in 
which  are  embraced  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  Sans- 
krit grammar.  The  principal  of  these  translations  date 
from  about  the  9th  century.  Minor  ones  are  probably 
of  later  origin,  but  the  modem  arrangement  of  the  works 
is  probably  not  older  than  the  present  century.  These 
collections  were  printed  in  1728-46,  by  order  of  the  re- 
gent of  Lhassa,  and  are  now  printed  at  many  of  the 
monasteries.  They  are  entitled  "  Kanjur  and  Tanjur  ,•" 
according  to  MuUer,  the  proper  spelling  is  Bkah-'hyyur 
and  B»tan-hgyur, 

"The  Kanjur  consists  of  the  following  sections:  1. 
Dulva  (Sanscrit,  V'inaya),  or  discipline ;  2.  Sher-phfin 
(Sans.  Prajn6pdramita\  or  philosophy  and  metaphyics ; 
8.  Phalchhen  (Sans.  Buddhavata  Sanffha)^  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Buddhas,  their  incarnations,  etc. ;  4.  dKon 
brTsfffu  (Sans.  Ratnakuta),  or  the  collection  of  precious 
things ;  6.  mDo  saDt  (Sans.  Sutr€tntra\  or  the  collection 
of  Sdtras ;  6.  Mjang  dai»  (Sans.  N%rr6na\  or  the  libera- 
tion from  wordily  pains;  7.  r(f/ud(Sans.  Tantra»\  or  in- 
cantations, etc"  (Chambers).  There  are  many  editions 
of  the  Kanjur,  varying  from  100  to  108  volumes  folio.  It 
embraces  1088  distinct  w(  r!cs.  Massive  as  thb  code  is, 
editions  of  it  have  been  printed  at  Pekin,  Lhassa,  and 
other  places.  These  have  been  sold  for  sums  ranging 
as  high  as  £600,  or,  when  men  deal  in  kine,  for  7000 
oxen.  A  most  valuable  analysis  of  this  immense  Bible 
b  given  in  the  Analic  ReaearcAes,  vol.  xx,  by  Alexan- 
der C?8dm&  de  Koros,  a  Hungarian  who  made  hb  way 
to  Thibet  on  foot  for  other  purposes,  but  became  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  the  Thibetan  Scriptures. 

The  Tanjur  b  **a  collection  of  treatises  in  225  vol- 
umes, elegantly  printed  at  Pekin,  containing  transla- 
tions from  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmas,  philosophy, 
grammar,  medicine,  and  ethics,  with  Amara's  Kosha  or 
vocabulary,  and  iiragments  of  the  Mahabbarata  and  of 
other  epic  poems.  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the 
bbtory  of  Buddhism,  lives  of  saints,  and  all  sorts  of 
works  on  theology  and  magic,  fill  the  libraries.  But 
the  Thibetans  also  possess  annals,  genealogies,  and  laws, 
as,  for  instance,  the  *  Mirror  of  Kings'  (translated  into 
Alongolic  by  Ssanang  Ssetsen,  and  into  German  by 
Schmidt),  or  Bodhimor  (*  Way  to  Wisdom'),  and  works 
on  astronomy  and  chronology"  (Appleton). 

Among  the  native  sacred  literature  of  Thibet  is  the 
historical  book  called  Mani  Kambwn,  containing  the 
legendary  tales  of  Padmapani's  propagation  of  Buddh- 
ism in  Thibet,  and  the  origin  and  application  of  the  sa- 
cred formula  "  Om  Mam  Padma  HumJ^  It  contains  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  region  Sukhavati,  where 
Amitabha  sits  enthroned,  and  where  those  are  who  most 
merit  blissful  existence ;  a  hbtoiy  of  creation ;  prayers 


to  Padmapani,  and  the  advantages  of  frequent  repetition' 
of  Om  Mani ;  the  meaning  of  that  sacred  sentence ;  an 
account  of  the  figuradve  representations  of  Padmapani, 
and  of  hb  images,  which  represent  him  with  faces  var^*- 
ing  from  three  to  one  thousand.  It  contains,  moreover, 
the  ethics  and  religious  ordinances  of  Buddhism ;  biog- 
raphy ;  a  description  of  the  irresbtible  power  of  **  Om 
Mani,"  etc,  and  teUs  how  it  secures  deliverance  from 
being  reborn  ■,  legends,  transbtions  of  sacred  books,  etc 
Thb  has  been  transbted  into  Mongolian. 

Grades  of  Imtiatian. — The  Buddhist  community  is 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  or  highest  b  known 
in  Thibet  as  True  Intelligence,  or  Chang  Chkvb,  mean- 
ing 'Hhe  perfect"  or  **  acoomplbhed ;"  and  Ch€mg  Chhvh 
SempaU,  or  **  Perfect  Strength  of  Mind,"  because  the 
graduate  has  aocomplbhed  the  grand  object  of  life,  which 
b  the  perfect  suppression  of  all  bodily  desire  and  com- 
plete abstraction  of  mind.  These  are  the  Bodhisatwas 
of  Sanskrit  (or,  in  Chinese.  Pusas),  who  are  incipient 
Buddhas,  rising  by  self-sacrifice  and  their  good  influence 
over  their  fellow-men  to  the  highest  goaL  Every  age 
produces  a  number  of  these  Bodhisatwas.  The  second 
class  comprises  those  having  "  individual  intelligence" 
or  self-intelligence,  the  Praiyeka,  who  turn  not  out  of 
the  way.  The  third  b  the  Sravaka  or  auditor  (lis- 
tener). 

Orders  of  Beings.—The  self-existent  Adi  Buddha,  by 
five  spontaneous  acts  of  divine  wisdom,  and  by  five  ex- 
ertions of  mental  reflection  (dhgan),  projected  from  hb 
own  essence  five  intelligences  of  the  first  order,  known 
as  the  Pancha  DhgAd- Buddha,  or  "Five  celestial 
Buddhas,"  whose  names  are  Vctirochana,  Akshobgo, 
Ratna  Sambhava,  Amitabha,  and  Amogha  SiddhtL. 
These  five  intelligences  of  the  first  order  created  "  five 
intelligences"  of  a  second  order,  or  Bodhisahcas,  who 
"  become  creative  agenta  in  the  hands  of  God,  or  serve 
as  links  uniting  him  with  all  the  lower  grades  of  crea- 
turely  exbtencc"  The  Lokeswaras  ( Jigten  Baugcbuk), 
or  "  Lords  of  the  World,"  are  also  acknowledged  in  Thi- 
betan Buddhism.  All  these  are  celestial  beings,  the 
spontaneous  emanations  from  the  Deity,  who  have  never 
been  subject  to  the  pains  of  transmigration. 

Inferior  to  these  are  the  created  or  mortal  beings,  di- 
vided into  six  classes,  named  Droha  Rikdruk,  or  "  Six 
advances  or  progressors,"  because  their  soub  advance 
by  transmigration  from  one  state  to  a  better  one,  until 
they  finally  attain  absorption,  and  are  no  longer  subject 
to  transmigration.  These  six  are:  1.  JJid,  or  gods;  2. 
Lha  ma  ym,  Titans;  8.  Mi,  which  equab  man;  4.  i>v- 
dro,  brutes,  5.  Yidok,  goblins;  6.  Myalba,  the  damned. 

The  helb  are  eight  cold  and  sixteen  hot,  and  are  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  Chinese  and  Thibetan  painters.  The 
punbhment  b  not  everbsting,  but  after  expbtion  the 
person  may  be  bom  again. 

Objects  of  Worship, — In  early  periods  Lamaism  con- 
fined its  worship  to  the  triad  Buddha,  Dharma,  and 
Sangha^  and  pious  reverence  was  shown  to  the  relics  of 
former  Buddhas,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Sakya  himself 
and  hb  principal  disciples;  but  there  b  no  mention  of 
the  ebborate  system  of  Dhyani  Buddhas,  Padmapani, 
etc,  earlier  than  about  A.D.  400.  Primitive  Buddhism 
b  now  stated  to  have  been  undoubtedly  athebdc,  but 
was  in  Uter  ages  greatly  modified. 

Sakyamuni  b  worshipped  in  Ladak  as  "  Shakya  Thub- 
ba,"  yet  there  b  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  centuries  from  the  present  time  he  b  to 
be  superseded  by  a  more  benign  Buddha,  called  Mai- 
trey  a,  or  Mirle,  The  people,  however,  worship  o»thers 
equally  with  Sakya,  though  there  b  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worship  b  of  bter  date,  as  Fa  Hian  b  the  first 
who  makes  mention  of  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  extant  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  in  A-D.  400.  These  other  deities 
are  Padmapani,  Jamya,  and  Chanrazik  (or  Padmapani, 
Manju  Sri,  and  Ava  Lokiteswara) ;  and  though  the  peo- 
ple still  confirm  an  oath  by  appealing  to  the  three  su- 
premacies of  the  Buddhist  trUd,  yet,  when  they  undet^ 
take  any  enterprise  or  begin  a  journey,  their  prayers  for 
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1  are  almott  iiiTariably  addreiMd  to  PadmapanL 
The  mystic  sentence  **  Om  Mam  Padma  Hum"  is  re- 
peated in  wonhip,  and  is  constantly  heard  as  one  moves 
thioogh  the  country.  It  has  been  variously  translated 
as  ''Oh,  the  Jewel  in  the  lotus T'  and  ''Hail  to  him  of 
the  jewel  and  the  lotus !"  and  "  Glory  to  the  lotos-bear- 
er HumT 

Padmaptmi  b  a  "  Dhyani  Bodhisattna,*"  and  of  all  the 
gods  is  most  frequently  worshipped,  because  he  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  Sakyamuni,  and  guardian  and  propagator 
of  his  faith  until  the  appearance  of  the  Buddha  Mai- 
trejra.  He  is  the  patron  deity  of  Thibet,  and  manifesU 
himself  from  age  to  age  in  hiunan  shape,  becoming  Da- 
lai Lama  (see  below)  by  the  emission  of  a  beam  of  light, 
and  ultimately  b  to  be'bom  as  the  most  perfect  Buddha 
— not  in  India,  wbere  hb  predecessors  became  such,  but 
in  Thibet.  He  has  a  great  many  names,  and  b  repre- 
sented in  various  figures,  sometimes  having  eleven  faces 
and  eight  hands,  the  laces  forming  a  pyramid  ranged  in 
A>ar  rows,  each  series  being  of  a  different  complexion, 
as  white,  yellow,  blue,  red ;  sometimes  he  b  represented 
as  having  one  head  and  four  arms. 

Co-regent  with  Padmapani  b  Manjn  Sri,  who  diflbses 
rriigious  truth,  bearing  a  naked  sword  as  symbolic  of 
power  and  acumen ;  he  b  lord  of  the  intellcM^t,  and  the 
author  of  the  joy  of  the  family  circle,  and  b  deputy 
governor  of  the  whole  earth.  The  representations  of 
him  in  Thibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  make  him  to  have  innu- 
merable eyes  and  hands,  and  even  ten  heads,  crowned, 
■Dd  rising  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  one  above  another;  he 
i«  often  represented  as  incarnate  in  the  person  of  some 
Dalai  Lama  as  Padmapani. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  are  the 
only  objects  of  worship  in  Thibet.  The  earliest  wor- 
ship of  that  country  was  a  species  of  nature  or  element 
worship ;  and,  as  Lamaism  ingrafted  the  ancient  gocb 
and  spirits  of  the  former  inhabitants  on  itself,  the  poorer 
people  still  make  offerings  to  their  old  divinities,  the 
l^ods  of  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  dales,  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  and  have  field,  family,  and  house  divinities.  La- 
maism was,  besides  this,  greatly  affected  by  its  contact 
with  the  Shanumigm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mongolians. 

These  gods  are  particles  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and,  though  they  are  many,  they  are  all  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  one  God.  The  Thibetan  name  for  deity  b 
Ska,  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  Devcu  They  assbt 
man,  each  having  hb  own  sphere,  within  which  he 
reigns  supreme.     These  gods  are  both  male  and  female. 

There  are,  besides  these,  malignant  guds,  called  "  Da,** 
or  oiemy,  and  "Geg,**  devii.  The  most  malignant  of 
them  are,  1.  Lhamayin,  to  whom  many  ill-natured  spir- 
its are  subject.  They  cause  untimely  death.  2.  The 
Dudpos,  or  judges  of  the  dead.  These  try  to  prevent 
Che  depopulation  of  the  worid  by  prompting  evU  desire, 
by  becoming  beautiful  women.  They  disturb  devout 
asaemblies.  They  are,  of  course,  antagonized  by  the 
more  benevolent  deities,  among  whom  some  become 
specially  famous,  as  the  Droff-shedM,  "  the  cruel  hang- 
men," who  are  subdivided  into  eight  classes.  Legends 
oonoeraing  them  abound. 

Dodrwes,— According  to  Csom^  (in  the  Bengal  Soci- 
ety Journal,  vii,  146),  the  higher  philosophies  are  not 
popularly  understood,  yet  the  people  of  Thibet  are  .in 
general  tolerably  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
Vehicles  (Triyana),  a  dogma  of  the  Mahayani  school, 
explained  in  the  Thibetan  Compendinm  called  Lamrim, 
or  "  The  gradual  Way  to  Perfection."  The  argument 
of  the  book  b  to  the  effect  that  the  Buddha  dogmas  are 
intended  for  the  lowest,  middle,  and  highest  people,  and 
they  are  graded  accordingly.  In  the  matter  of  creeds, 
for  instance,  there  b  the  following  order.  The  lowest 
people  must  believe  in  God,  future  life,  and  that  the 
fruit  of  works  b  to  be  earned  in  thb  life,  while  the  mid- 
dle class  are  to  know  (1)  that  every  compound  b  per- 
ishable; (2)  that  all  imperfection  b  pain,  and  that  de- 
liverance firom  bodily  existence  is  the  only  real  happi- 
ncaiL    A  person  of  the  highest  class,  in  addition  to  all 


the  foregoing,  must  know  that  fhmi  the  body  to  the 
Supreme  Soul  nothing  b  exbtent  but  himself;  that  he 
will  not  always  be,  nor  ever  cease  absolutely  from  being. 

In  moral  duties  there  b  a  like  gradation.  The  vul- 
gar are  to  practice  ten  virtues,  to  which  the  middle  class 
are  to  add  meditation,  wisdom,  etc ;  while  the  supe- 
rior class  must,  in  addition  to  the  for^poing,  practice 
the  six  transcendental  virtues.  In  their  ultimate  des- 
tiny thb  gradation  pursues  these  classes,  the  lowest  be- 
ing admitted  to  become  men,  gods,  etc,  the  next  hav- 
ing hope  of  rebirth  in  Sukhavati,  without  pain  or  bodily 
exbtence,  and  the  best  expecting  to  reach  themselves 
Nirvana,  and  to  lead  others  thereunto  also.  The  priests 
who  take  the  vows  called  Dom  can  alone  hope  for  thin. 

A  more  popular  code,  however,  is  necessary  for  sim- 
pler people,  and  hence  the  following  eight  precepts  com- 
monly obuin :  1.  To  seek  to  take  refuge  only  with 
Buddha.  2.  To  form  in  one's  mind  the  resolution  to 
strive  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  in  order 
to  be  united  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  8.  To  pms- 
trate  one's  self  before  the  image  of  Buddha  to  adore 
him.  4.  To  bring  offerings  before  him,  such  as  arc 
pleasing  to  any  of  the  six  senses,  as  lights,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, incense,  perfumes,  all  kinds  of  edibles  and  drink- 
ables, sUiffs,  cloth,  etc,  for  garments,  and  hanging  or- 
naments. 5.  To  make  music,  sing  hymns,  and  utter  the 
praises  of  Buddha,  respecting  hb  person  and  doctrines, 
love  or  mercy,  perfections  or  attributes,  and  hb  acts  or 
performances  fur  the  benefit  of  all  animal  beings.  6. 
To  confess  one's  sins  with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  for- 
giveness for  them,  and  to  resolve  sincerely  not  to  com- 
mit the  like  hereafter.  7.  To  rejoice  in  the  moral  mer- 
its of  all  animal  beings,  and  to  wbh  that  they  may 
thereby  obUin  final  emancipation  or  beatitude.  8.  T<» 
pray  and  entreat  all  Buddhas  that  are  now  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion  (or  to  teach  their  doctrines), 
and  not  to  leave  the  world  too  soon,  but  to  remain  here 
for  many  ages  or  kalpas. 

Buddhism  in  Thibet,  as  elsewhere,  accepts  the  doc- 
trine of  metemp^cKotU,  The  forms  under  which  any 
living  beings  may  be  reborn  are  sixfold,  enumerated 
previously  as  among  the  inferior  objects  of  worship.. 
Good  works  involve  rebirth,  J ust  as  bad  ones  do.  Shinje, 
"the  Lord  of  the  Dead,"  determines  the  end  of  life  and 
the  form  of  the  rebirth.  He  has  a  wonderful  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  men,  and  a 
balance  in  which  to  weigh  them.  When  being  in  any 
one  form  must  cease,  he  sends  bis  servants  to  bring  the 
soul  before  him  fm  the  announcement  of  the  form  it 
shall  next  assume.  If  the  servant  bring  the  wrong  per- 
son the  mirror  shows  it,  and  the  soul  b  dismissed. 

The  object  of  rebirth  being  the  cxpbtion  of  sins, 
atonement  for  them  may  lessen  these  if  made  in  thb 
life,  as  will  also  the  subdiring  of  evil  desires,  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  confession.  The  Mahayana  school 
says  that  confession  confers  entire  absolution  from  sins. 
So  also  Thibetan  Buddhism  now  considers  it.  Confes- 
sion, however,  includes  repentance  and  promises  of 
amendment.  Various  ceremonies  accompany  the  avow- 
al. Consecrated  water  must  be  used,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  rendered  fit  by  the  priests  by  a  ceremony 
called  TvitoL,  or  "Entreaties  for  ablution."  Abstinence 
from  food  and  recitation  of  prayers  are  also  observed, 
but  the  commonest  form  b  that  of  a  simple  address  to 
the  gods.  The  confessors  who  deliver  from  sins  are 
generally  Buddhas  who  preceded  Sakyamuni,  or  holy 
spirits  equal  in  power  to  Buddhas.  There  are  thirty- 
five  of  these  eminent  in  this  work,  known  as  the  "thirty- 
five  Buddhas  of  Confession,"  beautifully  colored  images 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  monasteries,  and  to  whom 
prayers  are  made  in  the  Thibetan  liturgy. 

Regarding  the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  Ijimaism 
differs  from  other  Buddhism.  Nirv&na  (annihibtion) 
IS  not  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  sacred  books  say 
it  b  impossible  to  define  iu  attributes  and  properties. 
But  to  those  falling  to  obtain  Nirvana,  or  unconscious 
exbtence,  the  next  best  state  that  can  be  offered  b  Suk- 
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haratij  entnnee  apon  which  exempts  from  rebirth,  but 
not  from  absolute  existence.  Thibetans  do  not  now 
generally  distinguish  between  the  two,  the  great  stress 
being  laid  on  the  deliverance  from  rebirth.  This  region 
is  located  towards  the  west,  in  a  large  lake,  the  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  lotus-flowers  of  rare  perfume, 
and  of  red  and  white  color.  Devotion  is  kindled  by- 
birds  of  Paradise,  food  and  clothing  being  had  for  the 
wishing.  Human  forms  may  be  assumed  and  laid  aside 
at  pleasure.    These  are  on  their  way  to  be  Buddhas. 

Priesthood, — The  first  organization  of  the  Thibetan 
clergy  dates  from  A.D.  726-780,  and  the  present  hierar- 
chical system  from  about  the  15th  century.  In  A.D. 
1417  the  Lama  Tsonkhapa  founded  the  Golden  Monas- 
tery, but  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhassa  and  the  Panchen 
Kinpoche,  both  credited  with  divine  origin,  gained 
greater  influence  than  that  of  Golden.  The  Uaiai  La- 
tna  (Grand  Lama)  is  an  incarnation  of  the  **Dhyani 
IVxibisattwa*'  Cbenrisi,  who  becomes  reincorporated  by 
a  beam  of  light  which  leaves  him  and  enters  the  perwn 
selected  for  the  descent  The  ^  Panchen,*^  on  the  other 
hand,  are  incorporations  of  the  fatiier  of  Chenrisi,  who 
was  named  Amitabha.  The  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
*'  His  precious  Majesty,*"  and  the  first  Dalai  Lama,  was 
Gedun  Grub  (1389-1473).  With  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama 
the  temporal  government  was  extended  over  all  Thibet. 
1*hese  Dalai  Lamas  are  elected  by  the  priests,  but  since 
A.D.  1792  these  elections  have  been  greatly  influenced 


Figure  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 

by  the  Chinese  government  at  Pekin.  Next  below  the 
Dalai  Lamas  are  the  superiors  of  monasteries,  called 
Khanpot,  They  are  appointed  by  the  Dalai  Lamas  for 
a  term  of  three  or  six  years,  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
sidered to  be  incarnations.  The  third  in  grade  are  the 
superintendents  of  choral  songs  and  the  music  of  the 
divine  services,  and  are  termed  Budzad.  Next  succeed- 
ing are  the  Gebkoi,  who  are  elected  by  the  monks  to 
maintain  order;  below  the  Gebkoi  are  the  abbot*.  The 
sixth  in  order  is  the  Lama^  a  title  which  literally  per- 
tains only  to  "superior"  priests, but, by  courtesy, is  now 
applied  to  all  Buddhist  priests.  The  Tsikhan  are  astrol- 
ogers, who  marry,  are  fortune-tellers,  conjure  evil  spirits, 
etc.     Their  instruments  arc  an  arrow  and  triangle. 

In  the  organization  of  the  orders  there  u  a  code  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifly  rulers.  Celibacy  and  pov- 
erty have  had  much  to  do  in  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  priesthood.  The  vow  to  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy is  rarely  revoked.  While  the  priests  personally 
must  continue  poor,  the  monasteries  may  be  wealthy, 
and  they  actually  have  great  revenues.  Living  on  alms, 
most  is  collected  about  harvest  time.  Fees  from  funer- 
als, marriages,  illness,  etc.,  are  among  their  resources. 
The  property  of  the  monasteries  is  free  from  taxation. 


The  elder  son  generally  becomes  a  lama.  In  18&5 
the  total  number  of  lamas,  as  estimated  in  the  Bengal 
Society  Journal^  was  18,500,  hi  twelve  monasteries  of 
Eastern  Thibet  In  Western  Thibet  Cunningham  esti- 
mates one  to  every  thirteen  laymen,  while  in  Spiti  they 
number  one  to  seven  of  the  population. 

These  priests  till  the  gardens  attached  to  the  monas- 
teries, revolve  prayer  cylinders,  carve  blocks,  and  paint 
They  are  often  illiterate,  and,  though  most  of  them  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  they  do  not  care  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. Their  dress  and  caps  are  of  double  felt,  with 
charms  between  the  folds,  or  they  wear  large  straw  hata. 
The  head  lama's  cap  is  generally  low  and  conical,  though 
some  are  hexagonal,  and  others  like  a  mitre.  They  wear 
also  a  gown,  which  reaches  to  the  calves  of  their  legs; 
this  has  a  slender  girdle  and  an  upright  collar.  They 
wear  also  trowsers,  and  boote  of  stiff  felt  They  carry 
rosaries  conuining  108  beads,  made  of  wood,  pebbles,  or 
bones.  Their  amulet  boxes  contain  images  of  deities, 
relics,  and  objects  dreaded  by  evil  spirits. 

Buildinffg  and  Monuments, — The  priests  live  in  mon- 
asteries, each  of  which  receives  a  religions  name.  The 
arehitecture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy.  The  entrance  faces  either  the  south  or  east 
They  are  always  decorated  with  fiags.  They  sometimes 
consist  of  one  large  house,  several  stories  high,  and  in 
other  cases  of  several  buildings  with  temples  attached. 
In  their  exterior  appearance  they  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  temples  have  nothuig  imposing  about  them. 
The  roofs  are  flat  or  sloping,  with  square  boles  for  win- 
dows and  skylights.  The  walls  are  towards  the  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens.  The  north  side  should  be  colored 
green,  the  south  side  yellow,  the  east  side  white,  the 
west  red.  They  are  not  always,  however,  in  this  order. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  generally  one  large  room, 
with  side  halls  decorated  with  paintings,  images,  etc. 
The  side  halls  contain  the  librar}',  the  volumes  of  which 
are  on  shelves,  and  sometimes  wrapped  in  silk.  In  the 
comers  are  statues  of  deities,  the  religious  dresses  of  the 
priests,  musical  instruments,  and  other  articles  of  sacred 
appointment  **  The  Lamaic  temples  are  of  Indo-Chinese 
form,  square,  fronting  the  east  in  lliibet  and  the  south 
in  Mongolia.  They  are  often  cruciform.  There  are 
three  gates,  and  three  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  en- 
trance-hall, the  body  of  the  edifice  with  two  parallel  rows 
of  columns,  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  throne  of  the 
high  lama"  (Appleton).  For  a  description  of  two  of  the 
largest  Uma  temples  in  China,  see  Doolittle,  Social  Life 
of  Ike  Chinese f  ii,  457  sq. 

The  Chodtens  are  monuments  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet,  or  even  sometimes  forty  feet  high.  They  are  re- 
ceptacles for  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  reposito- 
ries of  relics,  and  are  very  much  revered  by  the  lamas. 
They  are  set  up  in  the  temples,  and  are  moulded  from 
metals,  or  even  of  clay  and  straw. 

The  Man  is  a  wall  six  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  of  sacred  use.  Derehoks  and  lapchas  are  sacred 
flags  and  heaps  of  stones.  Prayers  are  inscribed  on  the 
flags,  and  the  people  seem  ever  eager  to  make  new  lai>- 
chas. 

Images^  etc — The  representations  of  deities  and  other 
sacred  personages  are  copied  everywhere.  From  the 
earliest  period  relics  and  images  of  Buddha  have  been 
honored  and  worshipped  with  simple  ceremonies,  as  pros- 
trations, presentation  of  flowers,  perfumes,  prayers,  and 
hymns.  At  the  present  day,  Buddhas  preceding  Sakya- 
muni,  as  well  as  the  Dhyani  Buddhas,  a  host  of  gods, 
spirits  deified,  priests  of  local  reputation,  are  all  repre- 
sented in  images  or  pictures.  The  **  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits" has  drawings  of  over  three  hundred  saints. 

The  lamas  have  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
these,  as  they  are  efficacious  only  after  the  performance 
of  certain  ceremonies  at  many  junctures  in  their  prepa- 
ration, and  these  the  lamas  alone  know  how  to  perform. 
Pictures  must  be  commenced  on  prescribed  days;  on 
certain  other  days  the  eyes  must  be  painted,  etc.    Draw- 
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iiigs  and  ptintings  are  traced  with  pinholes,  through 
which  powder  is  sifted;  they  are  bordered  by  sevaiU 
scrips  of  silk,  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  other  colors.  Stat- 
ues and  bass-reliefs  of  clay,  papier-mache,  bread-dough, 
or  metals,  or  even  of  butter  run  in  a  mould,  are  made. 
The  best  executed  contain  relics,  as  ashes,  bones,  hair, 
rags,  and  grain ;  these  are  sometimes  contained  in  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  image. 

The  images  and  statues  of  the  Buddha,  Bodhisat- 
twa^  and  the  Dragsheds  differ  greatly  iVom  each  other. 
aaJcjfamMni  is  represented  in  many  attitudes,  with  one 
hand  uplifted  or  holding  an  alms-bowl,  as  sitting,  or  as 
recumbent  Padmc^Htm  has  sometimes  eleven  faces 
and  a  thousand  hands.  ^^Melha^  the  god  of  fire,  when 
driving  away  evil  spirits,  rides  a  red  ram,  and  has  a  hor- 
rible countenance  ;^  but  he  b  represented  in  many  other 
attitudes.  The  Bodhisattwas  have  a  shining  counte- 
nance, and  are  seated  on  a  lotus-flower.  The  Dragsheds 
who  protect  against  evil  spirits  are  fierce-looking,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  sometimes  have  a  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  to  represent  their  wisdom.  They  are  almost 
naked,  but  wear  a  necklace  of  human  skulls,  and  have 
rings  on  their  arms  and  ankles.  They  have  in  their 
hands  various  instruments  symbolic  of  their  power.  The 
Dorje^  or  thunderbolt, "  may  best  be  represented  by  four 
€^  eight  metallic  hoops  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
two  balls,**  which  are  on  a  staff,  with  points  projecting. 
The  Pkurbuy  or  "nail,"  the  Beckon,  "club,"  and  Zaffpa^ 
or  "snare"  to  catch  evil  spirits,  and  the  Kapdla,  or 
diinking-vessel,  which  is  a  human  skull,  are  among  these 
sacred  instruments. 

Forms  of  Worship, — ^The  religious  services  consist  of 
nnging,  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  offerings, 
prayers,  etc  The  offerings  are  of  clarified  butter,  flour, 
tamarind -wood,  flowers,  grain,  peacock  feathers,  etc 
There  are  no  blood-offerings,  as  any  sacrifices  entailing 
injury  to  life  are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Buddhistic 
faith.  Drums,  trumpets  made  of  the  human  thigh-bone, 
cymbals,  and  flageolets,  are  among  the  sacred  musical 
instramenta. 

The  Prcoftr  cylinder  is  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the 
Buddhists.  It  is  called  "  khorben"  (Hardy  says  HGorlas 
or  Tckuhory  according  to  Yiwi=turfdng'pray€r),  It  is 
generally  of  brass,  enveloped  in  wood  or  leather.  A 
wooden  handle  passea  through  the  cylinder,  forming  its 
axis,  around  which  is  rolled  the  long  strip  of  cloth  or 
paper  on  which  is  the  prayer  of  printed  sacred  sentences. 
A  small  pebble  or  piece  of  metal,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
chain,  facilitates  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  in  the  hand. 
Large  cylinders  near  the  monasteries  are  kept  in  motion 
by  persons  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  being  at- 
tached to  streams  of  running  water  like  a  mill- wheel 
Each  revolution,  if  made  slowly,  and  from  right  to  left, 
is  equivalent  to  the  repetition  of  the  sentences  inclosed. 
Generally  the  inscription  u^  only  a  repetition  of  the  sen- 
tence **■  Om  mani  padma  hum."  There  is  also  a  sacred 
drama. 

Sacred  Days  and  Festivals, — ^The  monthly  festivals 
are  four,  and  are  connected  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
No  animal  food  must  be  eaten,  but  ordinary  avocations 
need  not  be  discontinued.  There  are  particular  festi- 
vals fur  each  month,  and  three  great  annual  festivals. 
"The  Log  gSsar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new  year,  in 
February,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
spring,  or  the  victory  of  light  and  warmth  over  dark- 
ness and  cold.  The  Lamaists,  like  the  Buddhists,  cele- 
brate it  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  over  the  six  heretic  teachers. 
It  lasts  fifteen  days,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  feasts, 
dances,  illuminations,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy ; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  Thibetan  CamivaL  The  second  fes- 
tival, probably  the  oldest  fesHval  of  the  Buddhistic 
Church,  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or 
incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  The  third  is  the  tcater-feast,  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  marking  the  commencement  of  au- 
tumn" (Chambers). 


Ceremonies, — Tvisolj  or  prayer  for  ablution,  is  among 
the  most  sacred  of  Buddhist  rites.  The  "  ceremony  of 
continued  abstinence"  is  performed  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  occupies  four  days,  prayers  being  read  in  praise  of 
PadmapanL 

Rites  are  also  observed  for  the  attainment  of  super- 
natural faculties  called  Siddhi,  of  which  eight  classes  are 
distinguished:  the  power  to  conjure;  longevity;  water 
of  life;  discovery  of  hidden  treasures;  entering  into  In- 
dra's  cave ;  the  art  of  making  gold ;  the  transformation 
of  earth  into  gold ;  the  acquiring  of  the  inappreciable 
jewel 

This  siddhi,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  without  cer- 
tain austerities,  obeer^-ances,  and  incantations.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  repeated  a  fixed  number  of  times,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 100,000  times  a  day.  Meditation  is  always  neo- 
essary. 

Peculiar  ceremonies  are  observed  for  securing  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  gods:  these  are  the  rite  Duhjed^or  mak- 
ing ready  a  burnt-offering,  which  has  various  names  and 
is  differently  obser\'ed,  as  the  "sacrifice  for  peace,"  the 
"  rich  sacrifice,"  to  secure  good  harvests ;  the  sacrifice 
for  power,  to  obtain  influence  or  success ;  the  "  fierce  sac- 
rifice," to  secure  protection  from  untimely  death,  etc 
Incantation  of  Lungta,  or  "the  horse  of  the  wind,"  is 
powerful  for  good,  as  is  also  the  talisman  Changpo, 
which  protects  from  evil  spirits.  The  evil  spirits  are 
limited  in  their  mischief  by  the  magical  figure  Phurbu, 
a  triangle  drawn  on  paper  covered  with  charms.  Among 
the  multitudinous  ceremonies  are  those  performed  in 
cases  of  illness.  Each  malignant  spirit  causes  some  par- 
ticular disease:  Rahu  inflicts  palsy,  others  cause  chil- 
dren to  fall  sick,  etc  Charms,  noisy  music,  and  pray- 
ers accompany  what  rude  medicine  is  administered. 

"  Baptism  and  confirmation  are  the  two  principal  sac- 
raments of  Lamaism.  The  former  is  administered  on 
the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth ;  the  latter,  generaUy 
when  the  child  can  walk  or  speak.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony ia  to  Thibetans  not  a  religious,  but  a  civil  act ; 
nevertheless,  the  lamas  know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  is  from  them  that  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  have  to  learn  the  auspicious  day  when  it  should 
be  performed ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act  with 
prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be  responded  to  with 
handsome  presents"  (Chambers). 

"The  bodies  of  rich  laymen  are  buried,  and  their 
ashes  preserved,  while  those  of  the  common  people  are 
either  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds  or  eaten  by  sa- 
cred dogs,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bones 
are  pounded  in  mortars,  and  given  to  the  animals  in  the 
shape  of  balls.  Rich  persons  about  to  die  are  assisted 
by  lamas,  who  let  out  the  soul  by  pulling  the  skin  from 
the  skull  and  making  a  hole  in  it.  Religious  services 
for  departed  souls  are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
ceived. The  mode  of  .the  funeral  is  determined  by  a»- 
trology"  (Appleton). 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  astronomy,  and  ta- 
bles of  divination  arc  in  high  esteem,  as  are  soothsayers' 
formulas. 

Holy  Places.-^**The  principal  holy  place  in  Thibet  is 
Lassa,  with  the  monasteries  Lha-brang,  the  cathedral; 
Ra-mo-tshhe  (great  circuit),  wherein  is  the  Chinese 
idol  of  Fo;  and  Mora  (pure),  having  a  celebrated  print- 
ing-office. Near  the  city  is  Gar-ma-khian  (mother  clois- 
ter), wherein  bod  spirits  are  personated,  and  about  a 
mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hill,  with  the  chief  of  aU 
monasteries  and  palaces,  called  Potala  (Buddha's  Mount), 
occupied  by  about  10,000  lamas  in  various  dwellings. 
Several  fine  parks  and  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  the 
holy  city.  Among  the  thirty  great  lamaseries  in  the 
neighborhood  are  Sse-ra  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Mon- 
golia, with  Buddha's  sceptre  floating  in  the  air,  and 
15,000  lamas;  'Brass  ssPungss  (branch-heap),  founded 
by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mongolic  school,  800  sorcerers, 
and  15,000  lamas;  and  dGal  Dan  (Joy  of  heaven),  also 
built  by  the  reformer,  whose  body  sometimes  converses 
with  the  8000  lamas.    On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchuon  b 
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Lh«-ri  (god  moantain),  with  a  fine  temple;  there  U  an- 
other sacred  place  in  the  metropolis  of  Kham;  others 
at  Issba-mDo  (two  ways),  Djaya,  etc^  with  printing- 
offices;  many  others  on  the  roads  to  Pekin,  besides  the 
northern  monastery;  all  containing  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  monks,  under  Khutukhtus  and  lower  lamas;  so 
that  father  Hue  counts  3000  monasteries  in  U  alone; 
others  84,000  monks  in  U,  Tsang,  and  Kham,  of  the 
yellow  sect,  hermits,  beggars,  and  vagabonds  not  in- 
cluded. About  120  miles  south-west  from  Lassa,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Painom  with  the  great  gXsang- 
po-tshhu  (Sanpu),  is  the  second  metropolis  of  Lamaism, 
viz.  bKra-Shiss-Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called 
bLabrang,  with  five  great  cenobies,  many  temples,  pal- 
aces, mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  the  like.  In  the  neigh- 
boring city  there  b  a  Chinese  garrison.  About  midway 
between  the  two  bLa-brangs  there  are  three  rocky  isl- 
ands in  a  lake,  called  gYang-brog  (happy  desert;  Yam- 
bro  on  English  maps),  which  contain  temples,  a  mag- 
nificent piUace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sub- 
ject to  the  rI>o-rDje-Phag-mo  (saint,  or  adamantine 
sow),  a  female  Khutukhtu,  who  becomes  incarnated  with 
a  figure  of  a  sow's  snout  on  her  neck,  in  consequence  of 
her  having  escaped  from  Lassa  during  the  troubles  of 
the  regency  in  the  shape  of  that  animaL  The  Chinese 
believe  her  to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Major.  On  the 
road  to  Nepaul  there  are  the  sNar-thang  monastery, 
where  the  Kanjdr  was  printed;  and  Ssaskya,  mentioned 
above,  now  the  see  of  the  red-capped  Gong-rDogss  (high 
lord)  Riu-po-tohhe,  who  is  hereditary.  On  the  road  to 
Bhotan  are  the  monasteries  Kisu  and  Gantum  Gumba 
of  Turner,  and  many  others,  swarming  with  lamas,  some 
filled  with  Annls  (nuns).  Bhotan  is  subject  to  the  Da^ 
lai,  but  there  are  also  three  red-capped  Rin-po-Uhhe. 
The  metropolis  is  bKra-Shiss  Tshoss  rDsong  (gloria  sa- 
lutis  fideique  arx,  Turner's  Tassisudon),  under  an  incar- 
nate great  Uma  and  a  secular  Dharma-raja,  who  rules 
over  six  districta,  with  about  10,000  lamas  and  46,000 
families.  In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  Leptchas  have  many 
mendicant  lamas  who  practice  magic,  the  other  tribes 
being  pure  Buddhists.  Buddhism  flourished  in  Nepaul 
as  early  as  the  7th  century  of  our  sera.  It  now  exists 
there  with  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism,  so  that 
Nepaul  has  also  a  double  literature.  In  Kunawar,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Upper  Sutlej,  there  are  many  great 
monasteries  of  both  the  yellow  and  the  red  caps,  living 
in  peace  with  each  other.  At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great 
librar}',  a  printing  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Buddha.  Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  sera; 
its  history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  Thibet.  Al- 
though invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650),  it  has  many 
lamas,  both  male  and  female.  In  China  there  are  two 
Buddhistic  secta,  viz.  that  of  Fo,  since  A.D.  65,  fostered 
by  the  government,  very  numerous,  but  without  hierar- 
chy, each  monaatery  being  under  an  abbot,  who  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  12th  class;  and  the  Lamaists,  organized,  as 
in  Thibet,  under  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
three  Khutukhtus  at  Pekin,  one  of  whom  is  attached  to 
the  court,  while  another's  diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia, 
and  the  third  governs  the  central  one  of  their  great 
monasteries.  The  most  celebrated  temples  in  the  eigh- 
teen pro\Hnces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-shan  (five-topped 
mountain),  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  Yunnan.  In  Si-fan, 
or  Tangut,  about  the  Koko-Nor,  Lamaism  fiourished 
under  the  Hia  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  The 
great  reformer  was  incarnated  in  Amdo.  The  great 
cenoby  of  ssKubum  was  visited  and  endowed  by  Khang- 
bi,  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Mongolia  is  the 
paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  one  eighth  of  its 
population.  Its  patriarch,  the  fjegen- Khutukhtu,  a 
Bodhisattwa  of  Maitreya,  is  equal  in  rank  to  both  Thi- 
betan popes,  resides  at  Urga,  on  the  road  between  Pekin 
and  Kiachta,  Ut.  4SP  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and 
has  attained  the  highest  Khubilghanism  by  sixteen 
incarnations,  having  been  first  the  son  of  Altan  Kha- 
khan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  once  died  (1889),  after 
a  visit  to  Pekin,  either  by  poison  or  from  licentiousness. 


The  Urgan  cenoby  owns  about  80,000  families  of  Blave& 
The  cathedral  at  Kuku  Khotun,  among  the  Tutned,  is 
under  an  incarnate  patriareh,  now  second  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Most  cenobies  and  temples  now  extant  in  Mon- 
golia were  built  or  restored  after  the  second  convernon. 
A  Khutukhtu  rules  over  the  celebrated  establishment 
of  the  *five  towers.'  Dyo  Naiman  Ssuma,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  second  Pekin  Khutukhtu,  contains  108 
temples  and  a  famous  manufactory  of  idols.  Many 
other  abodes  of  lamas  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  we 
have  mentioned.  The  desert  of  Gobi  contains  many 
such  establishments.  Snngaria  contains  numerous  ruins 
of  Lamaism,  on  the  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  which 
those  of  Ablai-KUt,  near  Usk-Karoenogorsk,  ate  most 
renowned,  because  the  first  fragments  of  the  hc4y  canon 
were  brought  thence  to  Europe  about  1750.  The  Tor^ 
guts  have  built  many  sacred  places  since  their  return 
from  the  west.  A  few  lamas  were  found  among  the 
Buryiits  (in  Russia),  near  Lake  Baikal,  about  160  years 
ago,  as  missionaries  from  Urga.  Now  almost  all  of 
them  south  of  the  lake  are  Laroao-Sharoanites,  and  have 
wooden  temples.  The  Calmucks  between  the  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural  am  forbidden  to  maintain  intercourse 
with  the  DeUu,  although  they  keep  up  a  Lamaic  wor- 
ship in  Shittlni-urgas  (church  tents)'' 

Government, — •*  Since  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung,  all  the  decrees 
of  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of  each  of  the  two 
high  lamas,  in  their  respective  dioceses;  but  the  real 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  whose  two  Ta- 
tchin  (great  mandarins)  reside  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese 
garrisons  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  both  the  ocean 
of  holiness  and  the  Tsang-vang,  who,  as  yicar  of  the  em- 
peror, administers  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  lower 
offices  only  are  hereditary.  The  annual  tribute  of  the 
two  high  lamas  is  carried  every  third  year  to  Pekin  by 
caravans.*' 

Literature, — Sec,  besides  the  sacred  books  mentioned 
above,  and  the  works  eited  under  Buddhism,  A,  Cun- 
ningham, Ladaky  Phytical,  Statistical^  and  Historical 
(London,  1854) ;  Cs6mH  de  Koriia,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  i,  121-269;  ii,  57,  201,  888;  iii, 
57;  iv,  142;  v,  264,  884;  vii  (pt.  i),  142;  xx,  558-585; 
Hardwick,  Christ  mid  other  Masters^  ii,  88  sq. ;  Hue  et 
Gabet^ Souvenirs  d'un  Voyaffe  dans  la  Tartarie^le  Thibet, 
et  la  Chine  (Paris,  1852);  Hodgson,  7  2^«fra/um«  of  the 
Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists  (Seramporc, 
1841);  Koppen  (Fr.),  Die  Jximaische  Hierarchie,  etc, 
(Beriin,  1859);  Schhigintweit,  Buddhism  in  Tibet  (Lpzg. 
and  London,  1868).     See  Thibet.     (J.  T.  G.) 

La  Marck,  Evrard  de,  cardinal  bishop  and  lord 
of  Liege,  was  bom  about  1475.  His  perianal  qualities, 
as  well  as  the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  of  Liege 
by  his  ancestors,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  that 
city  in  1506.  He  at  once  applied  to  Kome  for  approba- 
tion, and,  on  the  reception  of  the  papal  bull  of  installa- 
tion by  pope  Julius  II,  repaired  to  Liege,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  cnthusiatma.  He  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  city,  which  he  governed  with  such 
wisdom  that,  while  war  was  raging  outside,  his  diocese 
condnued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  peace.  He  restored  the 
old  discipline  of  St.  Hubert,  first  bishop  of  Liege,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improve- 
ment of  his  charge.  In  acknowledgment  of  services 
he  had  rendered  to  Louis  XII  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Chartres.  Francis  I  even  promised 
to  procure  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  a  protege  of  the 
duchess  of  Angoul^me  obtaining  it  in  his  stead,  he  en- 
tered in  1518  into  the  league  of  Austria  against  France, 
and  even  warred  against  his  own  brother,  Kobert  de  la 
Marck,  who  had  made  peace  with  Francis  I.  In  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  he  advocated  the  nomination  of  Charies 
V  as  emperor  of  (rermany,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Valencia.  In  1521  he  was  created  car- 
dinal, and  thereafter  became  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Reformation.  According  to  Abraham  Bzoviua,  he  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  to 
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ferret  out  and  panish  all  heretics.  A  great  many  were 
found  and  pumsbed  by  exile  or  deaths  while  their  poe- 
sessiona  were  sequestered.  He  is  said  to  have  cruelly 
tortnred  Protestant  theologians.  He  had  at  first  wel- 
comed Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  paraphrase 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  but  turned  about  and 
called  him  a  heathen  and  a  publican  when  he  saw  him 
incline  towards  the  new  doctrines.  In  1529  he  was 
called  to  Cambrai,  where  the  Ladies'  Peace  was  con- 
cluded. In  1532  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  body 
uf  troops  to  war  against  the  Turks.  Appointed  legate 
a  latere  in  1533,  he  labored  with  new  zeal  to  uproot  all 
heresy.  For  this  object  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Liege 
in  1538,  but  the  priests,  dissatisfied  with  his  austerity, 
declared  against  him.  He  hoped  to  subdue  their  oppo- 
sition, but  suddenly  died,  Feb.  16, 1538.  See  Chapeau- 
ville.  Hist,  des  Cardmaux^  voL  iii,  ch.  v  and  ri ,  Auber, 
Histoirt  des  Cardtnaux,  iii,  831 ,  Louis  Doni  d'Attichy, 
yiorts  CanHnaliumf  voL  iii;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghte- 
raU,  xxix,  52.     (J.  N.  P.) 

La  Marck,  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine 
da  Monet,  CHEVALrER  db,  a  very  distinguished 
French  natmalist,  deserves  a  place  here  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  celebrated  theory  of  the  "  Va- 
riation of  Species,''  lately  so  generally  made  known  by 
the  English  naturalist  Darwin.  See  Man,  Origin  op. 
La  Marck  was  bom  at  Barenton,  in  Ptcardy,  Aug.  1, 1744, 
ftnd  was  intended  for  the  Church ;  he  entered,  however, 
the  army,  but  accidental  injury  led  him  to  adopt  the 
mercantile  profession.  During  his  leisure  hours  he 
studied  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  1778  finally  came 
before  the  public  with  n  work  on  botany,  which  secured 
him  the  position  of  botanist  to  the  king.  In  1793  he 
was  made  a  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  **  Jardin 
ties  Piantes."  He  died  Dec  20,  1829.  His  greatest 
work  is  hb  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans  Vertsbres  (Paris, 
1815-22,  7  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  Paris,  1886,  etc).  In  Phi- 
htsoplae  Zoohgique  (Paris,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  some 
other  of  his  productions,  he  advanced  extremely  specu- 
lative views,  which,  since  Darwin's  rise,  have  become 
the  consideration  of  scientific  scholars.  So  much  is  cer^ 
tain,  that  La  Marck  was  the  first  (if  we  except  a  few 
obscure  words  of  Bufibn  towards  the  close  of  his  life)  to 
advocate  "  Variation  of  Species."  For  a  more  detailed 
account  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer, 
A'oiir.  Biog,  GeneraU,  xxix,  55-62).     (J.  H.  W.) 

liamb  is  the  representative  of  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  in  the  A.  V.,  some  of  which  have  wide  and 
others  distinctive  meanings.     See  Ewe. 

1.  The  most  usual  term,  iS^S),  he'bes  (with  its  trans- 
posed form  3iS3,  ke'seb,  and  the  feminines  hO^S,  kib- 
sdh'y  or  nisns,  kabsdh'j  and  HSbSy  hisbdh'\  denotes  a 
male  lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  year.  The  former, 
perhaps,  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  provincial  term 
hog  or  hogget,  which  is  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he 
is  shorn.  The  corresponding  word  in  Arabic,  according 
to  Gesenius,  denotes  a  ram  at  that  period  when  he  has 
lost  his  first  two  teeth  and  four  others  make  their  ap- 
pearance, which  happens  in  the  second  or  third  year. 
Young  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  important  part  of  al- 
most evety  sacrifice.  They  were  offered  at  the  daily 
rooming  and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  38-41),  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Numb,  xxviii,  9),  at  the  feasts  of  the 
new  moon  (Numb,  xxviii,  11),  of  trumpets  (Numb,  xxix, 
2),  of  Ubemacles  (Numb,  xxix,  13-40),  of  Pentecost 
(Lev.  xxili,  18-20),  and  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  5). 
They  were  brought  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
as  bunit^fferings  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle 
(Numb,  vii),  and  were  offered  on  solemn  occasions  like 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix,  3),  the  coronation 
of  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxix,  21),  the  purification  of  tlie 
Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  21),  and  the 
great  Passover  held  in  the  reign  of  Joeiah  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  7).  They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  offered  at 
the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev.  xii,  6), 
and  at  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  10-25).    They 


accompanied  the  presentation  of  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii, 
12).  When  the  Nazarites  commenced  their  period  ol 
separation  they  offered  a  he-lamb  for  a  trespass-offering 
(Numb,  vi,  12),  and  at  its  conclusion  a  he-lamb  was 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin- 
offering  (v,  14).  A  ewe-lamb  was  also  the  offering  for 
the  sin  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv,  32).     See  Sacrifick. 

2.  The  corresponding  Chaldee  term  to  the  above  b 
nast,  immar"  (Ezra  vi,  9,  17 ;  vii,  17).  In  the  Targum 
it  assumes  the  form  X^^'^X. 

3.  A  special  term  is  nb^,  tuleh'  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  Isa. 

Ixv,  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb ;  originally  the  young  n 
of  any  animal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  ^a  lawn,"  in  Ethiopic  "a  kid,"  in  Samaritan 
"*  boy,"  while  in  Syriac  it  denotes  "  a  boy,"  and  in  the 
feminine  "  a  girl"  Hence  "  Talitha  kumi,"  "  Damsel, 
arise !"  (Mark  v,  41).  The  plural  of  a  cognate  form  oc- 
curs C^b^,  teli')  in  Isa.  xl,  11. 

4.  Less  exact  is  *15,  car,  a  fat  rainj  or,  more  probably^ 
**  wether,"  as  the  word  is  generally  employed  in  opposi- 
tion to  ayil,  which  strictly  denotes  a  "ram"  (Deut. 
xxxii,  14  i  2  Kings  iii,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  6).  Mesha,  king 
of  Moab,  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,000  fat 
wethers;  and  this  circumstance  is  made  use  of  by  K. 
Joseph  Kimchi  to  explain  Isa.  xvi,  1,  which  he  regards 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites  to  renew  their  trib- 
ute. The  Tyrians  obtained  their  supply  from  Arabia 
and  Kedar  (Ezek.  xxvii,  21),  and  the  pastures  of  Ba- 
shan  were  Cunous  as  grazing-grounds  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18). 
See  Ram. 

5.  Still  more  general  is  *)K':S,  tsSn,  rendered  **  lamb'*  in 
Exod.  xii,  21,  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a 
"  fiock"  of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in  distinction 
from  herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eodea.  ii,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  15).    See  Flock. 

6.  In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  word  tVOy 
seh,  is  applied  to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock, 
whether  sheep  or  goats ;  and  hence,  though  **larob"  is 
in  many  passages  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  the  mar- 
ginal reading  gives  **  kid"  (Gen.  xxii,  7,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
3;  xxii,  1,  etc). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Kn>. 

7.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  apviov  (strictly  the  diminu- 
tive of  apijv,  which  latter  once  occurs,  Luke  x,  1),  a 
lambkin,  the  almost  exclusive  word,  afivoQ  being  only 
employed  in  a  few  passages,  directly  referring  to  Christ, 
as  noticed  below. 

It  appears  that  originally  the  paschal  victim  might 
be  indifferently  of  the  goats  or  of  the  sheep  (Exod.  xii, 
8-5).  In  later  times,  however,  the  offspring  of  shec]> 
appears  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  taken,  and  in 
sacrifices  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Sundry  peculiar 
enactments  are  contained  in  the  same  law  respecting 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  (Exod.  xxii,  80  -,  xxxiii,  19 ; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).     See  Passover. 

In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture  the  lamb  is 
the  type  of  meekness  and  innocence  (Isa.  xi,  6;  Ixv, 
25 ;  Luke  x,  3 ;  John  xxi,  15).     See  Sheep. 

The  hypocritical  assumption  of  this  meekness,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  persecution  under  a  show  of  charity 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  bestowing  absolutions  and  in- 
dulgences on  those  who  conform  to  its  rules,  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  application  of  this  otherwise  sa- 
cred title  to  Antichrist  (Rev.  xiii,  11) :  "And  I  beheld 
another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  had 
two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon."  Thb 
evidently  has  reference  to  the  ostensibly  mild  and  toler- 
ant character  of  the  pagan  forms  of  religion,  which  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  end,  were  found  co-operating  with  the 
relentless  secular  power.  It  finds  a  fit  counterpart  in  the 
Jesuitical  pretensions  of  Romanism.    See  Antichrist. 

Lamb  {as  a  Christian  emblem),  the  symbol  of  Christ 
(Gen.  iv,4;  Exod.  xii, 3;  xxix,  38;  l8a.xvt,  1;  Jer.liii, 
7 ;  John  i,  36 ;  1  Pet.  i,  19 ;  Rev.  xiii,  8),  who  was  typi- 
fied by  the  paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprink- 
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led  on  the  door-posts  and  lintel  of  the  doors  like  a  Tau- 
cro^  to  preserve  the  Hebrews  from  destruction.  In 
very  old  sepulchres  the  lamb  stands  on  a  hill  amid  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise,  or  in  the  Baptist's  hand.  It 
sometimes  carries  a  milk-pail  and  crook,  to  represent 
the  Good  Shepherd.  In  the  5th  century  it  is  encircled 
with  a  nimbus.  In  the  4th  century  its  bead  is  cruvmed 
with  the  cross  and  monogram.  In  the  6th  century  it 
bears  a  spear,  the  emblem  of  wisdom,  ending  in  a  cross; 
or  appears,  bleeding  from  five  wounds,  in  a  chalice.  At 
last  it  is  girdled  with  a  golden  zone  of  power  and  jus- 
tice (Isa.  xi,  5),  bears  the  banner-cross  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  treads  upon  a  serpent  (Rev.  xviii,  14).  At  length, 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  it  lies  on  a  throne  amid 
angels  and  saints,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  vision.  When 
fixed  to  a  cross  it  formed  the  cruafix  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  therefore  was  afterwards  added  on  the  re- 
verse of  an  actual  crucifix,  as  on  the  stational  cross  of 
Velletri.  In  692  the  council  in  TruUo  ordered  the  im- 
age of  the  Saviour  to  be  substituted  for  the  lamb.  Je- 
sus is  the  Shepherd  to  watch  over  his  flock,  as  he  was 
the  Lamb,  the  victim  from  the  sheep.  Walafrid  Strabo 
condemns  the  practice  of  placing  near  or  under  the  al- 
tar on  Good  Friday  lamb's  flesh,  which  received  bene- 
diction and  was  eaten  on  Easter  day.  Probably  to  this 
custom  the  Greeks  alluded  when  they  accused  the  Lat- 
ins of  offering  a  lamb  on  the  altar  at  mass  in  the  9th 
century.  In  ancient  times  the  pope  and  cardinals  ate 
lamb  on  Easter  day^ 

LAMB  OF  GOD  (a^voc  Oiov,  John  i,  29, 86;  so  of 
the  Messiah,  Test,  xu  Pair,  p.  724,  726,  780),  a  title  of 
the  Redeemer  (compare  Acts  viii,  32 ;  1  Pet,  i,  19,  where 
•lone  the  term  d/ivoc  is  elsewhere  employed,  and  with 
a  like  reference).  This  symbolical  appeUation  applied 
to  Jesus  Christ,  in  John  i,  29. 86,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  character  or  disposition  of  the  Saviour,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  also  called  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah" 
(Rev.  v,  6>  Neither  can  the  appellation  signify  the 
mo9t  excfUent  lamb,  as  a  sort  of  Hebrew  superlative.  The 
term  lamb  is  simply  used,  in  this  case,  to  signify  the 
sacrifirff  i,  e.  the  sacrificial  ruYiw,  of  which  the  former 
sacrifices  were  typical  (Numb,  vi,  12 ;  Lev.  iv,  32 ;  v,  6, 
18;  xiv,  12-17).  So  the  prophet  understood  it:  "He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter"  (Isa.  Iiii,7);  and 
Paul :  "  For  even  Christ,  our  Passover,"  L  e.  our  Passover 
lambf "  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v,  7 ;  comp.  Pet,  i,  18, 
19).  As  the  lamb  was  the  symbol  of  sacrifice,  the  Re- 
deemer is  called  "the  Sacrifice  of  God,"  or  the  divine 
Sacrifice  (John  i,  14 ;  comp.  1  John  xx,  28 ;  Acts  xx,  28 ; 
Rom.  ix,  5 ,  1  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Tit.  ii,  18).  As  the  Baptist 
pointed  to  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  he 
knew  that  in  this  consisted  its  efiScacy  to  remove  the 
sin  of  the  world.  The  dignity  of  the  Sacrifice,  whose 
blood  alone  has  an  atoning  efficacy  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  is  acknowledged  in  heaven.  In  the  symbolic 
scenery,  John  beheld  "a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slaw,  hav- 
ing seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,"  i.  e.  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
universal  empire,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  uni- 
verse (1  Cor.  XV,  26;  PhiL  ii,  9-11 ;  1  John  iii,  8;  Heb. 
X,  6-17;  Rev.  v,  8-14).  See  the  monographs  on  this 
subject  dted  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmaium,  p.  62. 


AgnwDtL 


In  the  Romish  Church  the  expression  is  blasphemous- 
ly applied  in  its  Latin  form  to  a  oonsecrated  wax  ur 
dough  image  bearing  a  cross,  used  as  a  charm  by  the 
superstitious.    See  Agnus  Dei. 

Lamb,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  about  1790.  He  was  made  master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  1822,  and  in  1887  was  honored 
with  the  deanery  of  Bristol  He  died  in  1860.  Lamb 
published  Hist,  Account  of  the  XXXIX  Artidet,  1668- 
1571  (Cambridge,  1829, 4to ;  2d  ed.  1835, 4to);  etc  See 
Lond,  Gentl  Mag,  1848,  pt.  ii,  p.  66;  1860,  pt  i,  p.  667; 
Christian  Remembrancer^  June,  1829. 

Lamb,  Thomas,  an  English  Baptist  minister  and 
strict  Calvinist,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  died  about  1672.  He  is  noted  as  the  op- 
ponent of  John  Goodwin,  the  bold  defender  of  Armin- 
ianbm,  whose  Redemption  Redeemed  (London,  1661,  foL) 
Lamb  answered  in  a  work  entitled  Absolute  Freedom 
from  Sin  by  Chrisfs  Death  for  the  World,  etc  (London, 
1666, 4to> 

Lambdin,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md., 
June  4,  1784;  was  converted  at  sixteen;  removed  t« 
Pittsburg  in  1806;  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1808;  was  on  various  circuits  and  stations  until  1816; 
then  local  till  1822 ,  then  in  Pittsburg  Conference  until 
1880 ;  then  local  at  Whe^g  mitil  1842 ;  then  in  Mem- 
phis Conference,  Tennessee,  where  he  labored  until  he 
was  superannuated  in  1848.  He  died  in  Henry  County, 
Tenn.,  May  22, 1864.  Lambdin  was  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  Word,  and  served  the  Church  long 
and  successfully.— i4«no&  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  1866,  p.  848. 

Lambert  von  Hersfeld,  or  Aschaffenburo,  an 
eminent  German  historian  of  the  1 1th  century,  was  bom. 
it  is  supposed  by  some,  at  AsehaiTenburg,  about  1084. 
In  1058  he  entered  the  convent  of  Hersfeld,  the  school 
of  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  same  year,  1068,  was  ordained 
priest.  Shortly  after  he  went  on  a  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  abbot  of 
his  convent.  After  his  retum  in  the  following  year, 
Lambert  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  yet  as  an 
inmate  of  the  convent  which  he  had  entered  before  hb 
defiarture  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  in  great  favor 
among  his  superiors,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  sent  to  visit  the  convents  of  Sigeberg  and  Saalfeld, 
newly-established  institutions.  The  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained— probably  about  1080.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  are  especially  valuable  as 
giving  a  clear  perception  of  the  state  of  letters  in  his 
times.  His  first  work  was  a  heroic  poem,  which  is  now 
lost  He  then  wrote  a  history  of  the  Convent  of  Hers- 
feld, which  contains  valuable  information  for  the  hbtor>' 
of  the  11th  century,  but  unfortunately  we  possess  only 
fragments  of  this  work.  These  were  published  by  Ma- 
der  from  a  WolfenbUttel  Codex :  comp.  Vetustas,  sancti- 
moniOfpotentia  cUque  maiestas  ducvm  Brvnsricensium  ac 
Lynehurgensium  S>mu»  (Helrostadt.  1661-4),  p.  150;  and 
again  in  A  niiqq,  Brunsrie,  p.  150.  This  same  codex  was 
also  published  by  M.  G.  Waitz,  vii,  188-141.  His  third 
work  is  a  history  of  Germany  in  two  parts.  The  second 
part  is  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing: it  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  extends 
to  the  election  of  king  Rudolf.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  this  work,  treating  contemporary  events,  was  writ- 
ten at  different  periods,  whenever  anything  occurred 
which  seemed  to  the  author  important  enough  to  be 
mentioned.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  concluded 
about  1084.  Lambert's  works  are  remarkable  for  purity 
of  style  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  for  learning 
and  accuracy.  Milman  (lAit,Chrisfianitg,vu\,833)  says 
that  he  occupies  as  a  historian,  **  if  not  the  first,  nearly 
the  first  place  in  mediieval  hi^^tory."  Hase  {Ch,  History, 
p.  182),  however,  thinks  that  Lambert  was  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  world  to  make  a  proper 
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dnonider.  Speaking  of  his  German  histoiy,  Haae  saya 
that  it  is  "just  such  a  picture  of  society  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  a  pious  monk  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
his  nation  from  the  small  stained  window  of  his  cell.**  In 
his  allostons  to  the  difficulties  which  occurred  between 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  Lambert  shows 
a  rare  degree  of  impartiality,  although  necessarily  }aeld- 
ing  to  some  extent  to  the  effects  of  his  position  as  a 
monk,  as  well  as  of  the  troubles  of  the  times.  Some  of 
his  writings  were  translated  into  German  by  Hegewisch, 
and  his  whole  works  by  F.  K  v,  Bucholz  (I<>ankf.  1819) ; 
abo,  more  recently,  by  Hesse,  in  the  GetcAichtschreiber 
daOscAer  VorzeU,  <L  XI  Jtthrh,  ( BerL  1865, 6  vols.).  See 
Frisch,  Comparatio  critica  de  Lamberti  Sch,  cmnaLf  elc,t 
Diss,  mavg,  Monackn  (1830,  8vo) ;  Stenzel,  Frdxikische 
Kaiser^  i,  495 ,  ii,  101  sq.  ^  Piderit,  Comment,  de  Lamb, 
Seha/nab,  (Hersf  1828, 4to),  Hesse,  Recengion.  Jm,  Lit, 
Zeitg.  1830,  No.  180;  Wihnan,  Otio  III  Exkurs,  vi, p.  214 ; 
Hirsch  and  Waitz,  Ckr.  Corbej,  p.  86 ^  Giesebrecht,  An^ 
males  AltahMses  (Berlin,  1841) ;  Floto,  Kaiser  Beinrich 
I V;  Grttnhagen,  A  dalbert  r.  Bremm,  1854 ;  Kanke,  A  bhh, 
d,  Berlin,  A  had,  von  1854,  p.  436  sq. ;  Witt,  Ueber  Bemo 
(Marburg,  1856);  Herzog,  ReaU EncyUopSdie,  viii, 
166  sq. 

Lambert  or  Maestricht,  a  mart3rr  and  a  saint  of 
the  Romish  Church,  commemorated  on  Sept.  17,  was  bom 
at  Maestricht,  Holland,  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century ;  was  educated  by  Theodard,  bishop  of  that  see, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  office  when  that  prelate  died  a 
martyr  in  668.  The  major  domus  Ebroin  was  then  in 
war  with  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and  persecuted  all 
its  supporters.  Upon  Lambert  also  fell  his  displeasure, 
and  he  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric,  and  appointed 
Faramund  in  his  place.  Lambert  remained  for  seven 
vean  (674-81)  in  the  Convent  of  Stablo,  where  he  led  a 
Ufe  of  penitence  and  humiliation.  When  Pepin  d'Her- 
istal,  after  killing  Ebroin,  became  the  head  of  the  king- 
dom, Lambert  was  restored  to  his  bishopric.  The  an- 
cient historians  relate  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Prankish 
chieftain  named  Dodo,  out  of  revenge.  Two  relatives 
of  Dodo  attempted  to  seize  on  the  goods  of  the  Church, 
and  were  killed  by  Lambert's  nephew ;  Dodo,  in  return, 
caused  Lambert  himself  to  be  murdered  at  Liege.  Sub- 
sequent writers  attempted  to  render  this  history  more 
interesting.  They  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  Dodo 
on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  reproved  Pe- 
pin d*Heristal  for  his  improper  intimacy  with  Alpals,  a 
sister  of  Dodo.  Siegbert  of  Gembburs  and  others  say 
that  on  one  occasion  he  refused  at  the  king's  table  to 
bless  Alpais's  cup  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  seeing 
that  he  would  be  killed  for  this,  he  forbade  his  followers 
defending  him,  and  said  to  them, "  If  you  truly  love  me, 
love  Jesus,  and  confess  your  sins  to  him ;  as  for  me,  it  is 
time  that  I  should  go  to  live  in  communion  with  him." 
After  saying  which,  he  knelt  down,  and,  while  praying 
for  his  enemies,  was  killed  with  a  spear.  It  was  on  the 
17th  of  September,  708  (709  according  to  the  BoUan- 
dists ;  others  say  697  or  698).  So  great  was  the  venera- 
tion in  which  Lambert  was  held  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  in  714  a  church  was  built  in  commemoration  of  him 
at  Liege.  His  successor  in  the  bishopric  was  Hubert. 
Biographies  of  Lambert  were  written  by  Godescbalk, 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Liege  in  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,  Stephan,  bishop  of  Liege  in  903,  a  canon  call- 
ed Nicholas,  about  1120;  and  a  monk  named  Reiner. 
See  A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Samts;  F.  W.  Rettberg,  K, 
Gesch.  Deufschlands,  i,  558  sq.;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
riii,165-,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-I^x,  vi,  323,324. 

Lambert,  Chandley,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Alford,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  in 
1781,  and  converted  at  Lansingburg,  N.  York,  March  27, 
1804.  He  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in  1807, 
labored  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  twenty  years, 
was  superannuated  in  1827,  and  died  at  Lowville,  N.  Y., 
March  16, 1845.    Lambert  was  a  man  of  great  integrity 


and  nsefnlneas.  His  mind  was  superior  and  well  stored 
with  information,  and  his  preaching  eminently  practical 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bffany  souls  were  convert- 
ed through  his  labors. — Black  River  Conference  Memo- 
rial, p,l2S,     (G.L.T.) 

Lambert,  Franois  (generally  known  as  Lambert 
of  Avignon,  the  name  of  his  native  place),  also  called 
John  Sbrranus,  a  French  theologian,  and  one  of  the 
early  apostles  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in  1487. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  Gray  Friar,  was  then 
ordained  priest,  and  preached  for  a  while  with  great 
success.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  the  world,  and, 
thinking  to  find  peace  of  mind  in  stricter  seclusion,  he 
asked  permission  to  join  the  Carthusians.  Refused  by 
his  superiors,  he  left  his  order  in  1522,  and  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  whose  writings  he  had  secured  and 
carefully  studied.  On  a  visit  to  Switzerland  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Sebastian  de  Monte  Falcone,  prince-bishop  of 
Lausanne,  and  went  to  Beme  and  Zurich,  where  he  had 
a  public  conference  with  Zwingle.  He  thereupon  cast 
aside  the  dress  of  his  order,  took  the  name  of  John  Ser- 
ranus,  and  began  preaching  the  reformed  principles  in 
the  several  cities  of  Switzeriand  and  Germany.  In  1522 
he  held  public  conferences  at  Eisenach,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  propagating  the  Reformation  in  Thu- 
ringia  and  Hesse.  In  January,  1528,  he  joined  Luther 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  wrote  his  commentaries  on 
Hosea  and  other  books.  In  1524  he  went  to  Metz,  and 
afterwards  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  until  called 
to  Hombourg  by  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  1526. 
Here,  in  a  synod  held  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
argued  in  Latin,  and  Adam  Craton,or  Crafit,in  German, 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (^urch  as  de- 
fended by  Nicholas  Herbora  and  John  Sperber.  The 
latter  were  declared  vanquished  and  driven  out  of  Hesse. 
The  convents  were  closed  up,  and  their  revenues  em- 
ployed to  establish  four  hospitals  and  a  Protestant  acad- 
emy at  Marburg.  Lambert  became  its  first  professor  of 
theology.  In  1529  he  took  part  in  the  Conference'  of 
Marburg  between  the  theologians  of  Switzerland,  Sax- 
ony, Suabia,  and  other  southem  German  provinces  He 
died  April  18, 1530.  All  the  writers  of  his  time  agree 
in  calling  him  a  leamed,  industrious,  and  upright  man. 
His  numerous  works  are  now  very  scarce;  among  the 
most  important  are  Commentarius  in  Evangeliutn  Im- 
C€B  ( Wittemberg,  1528,  8vo ;  Nuremberg  and  Strasburg, 
1525.  8vo;  Frankfort,  1693,  8vo): — In  Cantica  cantico- 
rum  Salomonis  libellusy  etc  (Strasburg,  1524, 8vo) : — De 
fdelium  vocatiane  in  regnum  Christie  id  est  Ecclesiam, 
etc.  (Strasburg,  1525,  8vo) :— Farrago  omnium  fere  re- 
rum  tkeologicarum  (1525?),  consisting  of '385  proposi- 
tions arranged  into  thirteen  chapters,  and  which  con- 
tain the  whole  theological  system  of  the  author: — In 
Johelem  prophetam,  etc  (Strasb.  1525, 8vo) : — In  A  mos, 
Abdiam,  et  Jonam^  et  AUegoria  in  Jonam  (Strasburg, 
1525,  8vo) : — In  Aficheam,  Naum  et  A  bacuc  (Strasburg, 
1525, 8vo) : —  Theses  theologica  in  synodo  Bomburgerwi 
disputatee  (Erfurt,  1527,  4to  and  8vo) :  —  Exegeseos  in 
ApoccUipsim  libri  vii  (Marburg,  1628,  8vo) : — De  Sym^ 
bolo  foederis  numquam  rumpendi  quam  communionem  vo- 
cant;  Er, Lamberti ConfessiOf etc {IbSOySvo;  translated 
into  German,  1557, 8vo) : — Commentarii  in  quatvor  Ubros 
Regum  et  in  Acta  Apostolorum  (Strasb.  1626;  Frankfl. 
1539)  :—De  Regno,  Civitate  et  Domo  Dei  ac  Domini  no*- 
tri  J.-C,j  etc  (Worms,  1588, 8vo).  See  J.  G.  Schelhom, 
Amctnitaies  Litterarice,  iv,  307,  812,  324,  328,  x,  1285,- 
Seckendorf,  Commentarius  de  Lutheranismo,  lib.  ii,  sect, 
viii ;  Freher,  Theatrum  V'irorum  Doctorum,  i,  104 ;  Bayle, 
Hist,  Diet,  iii,  708  sq. ;  J.  Tilemann,  Vitcs  Professorum 
theologitB  Marpurgensium;  Abraham  Scultet,  Annates 
EvangelOf  ann.  1526;  Le  Long,  BibHoth,  Sacra;  J.  F. 
Hekelius,  Epistola  Singular,  manip.  primus;  Nic^ron, 
MemoireSy  xxxix,  234  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^ 
xxix,  182 ;  Baum  (Johann  W.),  Lambert  v,  A  vignon  nach 
seinem  Ij^ben,  etc  (1840) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte 
s,  d,  Ref  i,  380,  484 ;  ii,  219. 

Lambert,  Qeorge,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
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bom  Jan.  81, 1742,  at  Chelflea,  England.  In  1767  he 
became  a  student  at  the  theological  school  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  James  Scott,  at  Heckmondwicke,  Eng- 
land. He  pursued  his  studies  there  for  five  years,  and 
then  accepted  the  charge  of  a  church  at  HuU,  April  9, 
1769,  where  he  continued  his  ministrations  imtil  his 
death,  March  17, 1816.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  minister  of 
more  than  ordinary  power  and  success,  attaching  to 
himself,  by  his  intellectual  vigor,  moral  worth,  and 
Christian  excellence,  not  only  his  own  people,  but  also 
numerous  members  and  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions. He  published  two  volumes  of  his  sermons.  On 
various  use/ui  and  importcaU  Subjects^  adapted  to  the 
Family  and  the  Closet,  Lambert  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  preached  its 
first  aimiversary  sermon  in  May,  1796.  See  Morison, 
Missionajy  Fathers^  p.  375  sq. 

Lambert,  Jobann  Heinrich,  a  noted  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  Aug.*  29, 1728, 
at  Muhlhausen,  Alsace,  of  a  French  Protestant  family. 
His  talents  and  application  to  study  having  gained  him 
friends,  he  obtained  a  good  education,  making  remark- 
able progress  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  Oriental 
languages.  In  1756-58  he  visited  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  while  residing  in  the  first^named  country  ap- 
peared in  print  with  his  Sur  kspropHUh  i-emarquablet 
de  la  route  de  la  lumUre^  etc  In  1764  Frederick  the 
Great  summoned  him  to  Berlin,  and  made  him  a  mem- 
ber both  of  the  Council  of  Architecture  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  died  in  that  city  Sept  25,  1777, 
leaving  behind  him  the  renown  of  having  been  the 
greatest  analyst  in  mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics 
that  the  18th  century  had  produced.  Lambert  was  the 
first  to  lay  a  scientific  basis  for  the  measurement  of  the 
intensity  of  light  in  his  Ptprometrie  (Augsburg,  1760). 
and  he  discovered  the  theory  of  the  speaking-tube.  In 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  analytical  logic,  he 
sought  to  establish  an  accurate  s>'stem  by  bringing 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  these  subjects,  in  his  Neues 
(h-ganony  oder  Gedankm  uber  die  Erforachung  und  Be^ 
ziehung  de*  Wahren  (Lpzg.  1764, 2  vols.).  Of  his  other 
works,  we  may  mention  his  profound  Komnologi»che 
Brief e  uber  die  Einrichtung  des  Weltbtiut  (Augsb.  1761), 
and  his  correspondence  with  Kant.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GhiiraUy  xsdx,  151  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
iiraf,  Lambert^s  Leben  (1829) ;  Huber,  LanAert  nach  *, 
J.ebmu.Wirkm  {1929). 

Lambert,  John,  an  English  reformer,  lived  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  for  a  time  minister 
of  an  English  company  at  Antwerp.  After  his  return 
to  England  be  was  charged  with  heresy  because  he  re- 
jected the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  tried 
before  the  king  and  bishops,  and,  upon  refusing  to  recant, 
was  burned  at  Smithfield,  Nov.  20, 1538.  Lambert  was 
distinguished  for  his  learning.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on 
the  Ijords  Supper  (edited  by  John  Ball,  London,  1588, 
16roo) : — Treatise  on  Predestination  and  Election  (Can- 
terbury, 1550,  8vo).  See  Bumet,  /7ist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i,  406;  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  ii, 
lOdL 

Lambert,  Joseph,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  mor- 
alist, was  bom  in  Paris  in  1654.  He  took  sacred  or- 
ders when  thirty  years  old,  and  fiourished  afterwards  as 
prior  of  Saint^Martin-de-Palaiseau.  He  died  January 
81, 1722.  Among  his  best  works  are  V Annie  ivangel- 
ique,  ou  homilies  sur  les  Evangiles  (Paris,  169S-1697,  7 
vols.  12mo,  and  often) : — Instruction  sur  le  symbole  (Par. 
1728, 2  vols.  12mo,  and  often).  See,  for  a  full  list  of  his 
writings,  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genercde,  xxix,  150. 

Lambert,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  ceotury. 
He  was  successively  dean  of  Down,  and  bishop  of  Dro- 
more  and  of  Meath.  He  is  noted  especially  for  hb  plea 
in  favor  of  depriving  Presbyterian  ministers  of  all  power 
to  celebrate  marriage.  Some  of  his  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1693, 1702,  and  1703.    The  date  of  his  death, 


or  other  particulars  of  his  life,  are  not  at  hand.— AUi- 
bone, Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1052 ,  Keid,  Hist. 
Irish  Fresb,  Church,  iii,88. 

Lambert,  8t.,de,  Charles  Fran9oi8,  marquis, 
a  noted  French  infidel  and  poet,  a  contemporary  and  co- 
laborer  of  Voltaire  on  the  French  Encydopcedia  (q.  v.), 
was  bom  at  Y^zelise,  in  Lorraine,  in  1716  or  1717. 
About  1750  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  found  associates 
in  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Grimm,  and  other  celebrated 
French  infidels  of  Voltaire's  day.  He  became  especially 
celebrated  as  a  poet,  his  productions  were  greatly  laudtd 
by  Voltaire,  and,  finally,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  As  a  philosopher,  however,  he  did 
not  really  appear  before  the  public  until  1797,  when  he 
published  Les  Principes  des  Afaurs  chez  toutes  les  na- 
tions, ou  Calechisme  umversel  (1797-1800).  He  died 
Feb.  9,  1803.  St.  Lambert's  personal  history  fully  coin- 
cides with  the  doctrines  he  espoused.  Ignoring  allneed 
of  religion,  his  morals  were  tmly  Epicurean,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  to  find  that  his  celebrity  was  first 
gained  by  the  publication  of  his  criminal  intercourse 
with  a  woman,  and  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

As  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  St.  Lambert's 
philosophical  system,  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  it 
very  much  resembles  that  of  Helvetius,  whom  St.  Lam- 
bert sUvishly  followed.  Thus  he  teaches,  in  treating 
of  man's  nature,  and  his  duties  with  regard  to  human 
nature,  that  ^  man,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  is  simply  an  organized  and  sentient  mass,  and 
that,  whatever  feelings  or  thoughts  he  may  afterwards 
acquire,  still  they  are  simply  different  manifestations  of 
the  sensational  faculty,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
his  various  wants  and  necessities.  With  regard  to  eth- 
ics, he  maintains  that,  as  man  possesses  only  sensations, 
his  sole  good  must  be  personal  enjoyment,  his  only  duty 
the  attainment  of  it ;  and  that,  as  we  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  what  objects  are  really  adapted  to  promote  our 
pleasure,  the  safest  rule  by  which  we  can  judge  of  duty 
in  particular  cases  is  public  opinion.'*  In  his  Catedtitme 
Universel  he  divides  the  whole  mass  of  man's  duty  into 
three  classes — his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  own  famUy, 
and  to  society  at  large;  while  the  duties  of  religion  are 
never  mentioned,  and  the  very  name  of  God  is  alto- 
gether excluded.  Condorcet's  fundamental  doctrine  of 
ethics — the  present  perfectibility  of  mankind,  both  in- 
dividually and  sociidly,  by  means  of  education  —  St. 
Lambert  proposed  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  sanctions 
both  of  morality  and  religion,  as  the  great  regenerating 
principle  of  human  nature  (compare  Morell,  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  p.  111).  See  Puymaigre,  Saint- 
Ixtmbert  (1840) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Lambeth  Articles.    See  Articles,  LAMBirnr. 

Lambmschini,  Louis,  an  eminent  Italian  prelate 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Genoa  May  16, 1776.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Order  of  fiamabites,  he  became  bishop 
of  Sabine,  then  archbishop  of  Genoa ;  was  sent  to  France 
as  papal  nuncio  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X,  and  final- 
ly created  cardmal  Sept.  30, 1831.  Pope  Gregor}'  XVI 
appointed  him  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  di  Farfa,  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  librarian  of  the  Church,  grand 
prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory,  and  prefect  of  the  con- 
gregation of  studies.  Opposed  to  all  innovations,  Lam- 
bmschini took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and 
political  persecutions  which  marked  the  pontifical  career 
of  Gregory'  XVI,  and  became  consequently  very  unpop- 
ular. In  1845  he  surrendered  the  direction  of  public  in- 
stmction  to  cardinal  Mezzofante.  On  the  death  of  ( Greg- 
ory XVI  in  1846,  Lambmschini  came  ver>'  near  being 
elected  pope.  Pius  IX  appointed  him  member  of  the 
states  council,  and  restored  him  to  the  secretaryship  and 
librarianship  of  the  Vatican.  In  1847  he  was  also  made 
bishop  of  Porto  de  San  Kufina  and  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
chancellor  of  the  pontifical  orders,  and  subdean  of  the 
,  sacred  college.    When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Ite* 
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ly  LaxnbniBchiiii  was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Civita  Ycc- 
chia,  but,  not  finding  more  security  there,  he  returned  to 
Kome.  In  1848  he  fled  flrst  to  Naple^  and  afterwards 
joined  Pins  IX  at  Gaeta.  He  re-entered  Rome  with 
the  pope  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  cardinal  of  the  pa- 
pal household.  He  is  said  to  have  then  advised  meas- 
ures of  moderatiun,  which  were  rejected  by  cardinal  An- 
tonellL  He  died  May  12, 1854.  His  principal  works 
were  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  Meditations 
gur  U$  Vertui  de  Sainie  Therese^pricedits  d'un  abregi  de 
9a  vie  (Paris,  1827,  l8mo) : — Sur  r/mmacuUe  Cohception 
df  Manty  dissertatioH  poUndque  (Paris  and  Besan^on, 
lH43,8vo):— X)<co/M»i  au  Sacri  Ccmrde  J esus^  etc  (Var, 
1857, 18mo).  See  Dict.de  la  Convtrsation  f  Bourquelot 
ct  Maury,  La  LiuArature  Franfoite  CorUemp, ;  Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog.  Gensrale,  xxix,  175.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ita'meoh  (Heb.  Le'mekj  7^^^,  taster,  otherwise  a  t?ig- 
oroms  youth,  in  pause  La'meh,  T^pb ;  Septuag.  and  N.  T. 
Aafux;  Joaephus  Adfuxoc,i4n/.i,2,2),  the  luune  of  two 
antediluvian  patriarchs. 

1.  The  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain,  being  the  son  of 
Methusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain,  and 
Naaroah  (Gen.  iv,  18-24).  B.C.  cir.  8776.  He  is  re- 
corded to  have  taken  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  have  been 
mention^  unless  to  point  him  out  as  the  author  of  the 
evil  practice  of  polygamy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
sons  of  Lamech  distinguished  themselves  as  the  inven- 
tors of  useful  arts  U  mentioned  under  their  several  names 
<q.  v.).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  (ad  loc)  adds,  that 
his  daughter  was  ^  the  mistress  of  sounds  and  songs,"  i. 
e.  the  first  poetess;  which  Jewish  tradition  embeUisbes 
by  saying  that  all  the  world  wondered  after  her,  even 
the  sons  of  God,  and  that  evil  spirits  were  bom  of  her 
(^Midrask  on  Ruth,  and  Zohar),  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  2, 2) 
relates  that  the  number  of  Lamech's  sons  was  seventy- 
seven,  and  Jerome  records  the  same  tradition,  adding 
that  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Deluge,  and  that  this 
%ras  the  seventy-and-sevenfold  vengeance  which  La- 
mech imprecated. 

The  roost  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Lamech  is  the  poetical  address  which  he  is  very  abrupt- 
ly introduced  as  making  to  his  wives,  being,  indeed,  the 
only  eiLample  of  antediluvian  poetry  extant  (Gen.  iv,  23, 
24): 

Adah  and  Zillah.  hear  my  voice ; 
Wives  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  say  I 
For  a  man  I  slew  for  my  wonno, 
Bven  a  youth  for  my  bruise: 
ir  sevenfold  Cain  was  to  be  avenged, 
Then  Lamech  seventy  and  seven. 

It  has  aD  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old  poem, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  to  what  it  refers,  and  the  best  expUnation  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  dissertation  by  Hilliger  in  Thescnunu  Theohffico- 
PkiloL  if  141,  and  b  discussed  at  length  by  the  various 
commentators  on  Genesis.  See  also  Hase,  Dt  Oraculo 
Lmnechi  (Brem.  1712) ;  Schroder,  De  Lamecho  komicida 
(Marb.  1721).  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  ancient 
and  modem  views.  ^  Chr3r8ostom  {Horn,  xx  m  Gen,)  re- 
gards Lamech  as  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven 
to  make  public  confession  of  his  guilt  solely  to  ease  his 
conscience,  and  afterwards  {Horn,  in  Psa.  vi)  obtaining 
mercy.  Theodoret  {Quctst,  in  Gen,  xUv)  sets  him  down 
as  a  murderer.  BasU  {Ep,  260  [817],  §  5)  interprets 
Lamech's  words  to  mean  that  he  had  committed  two 
murders,  and  that  he  deserved  a  much  severer  punish- 
ment than  Cain,  as  having  sinned  after  plainer  warn- 
ing; Basil  adds,  that  some  persona  inteipret  the  last 
lines  of  the  poem  as  meaning  that,  whereas  Cain's  sin 
increased,  and  was  followed  after  seven  generations  by 
the  punishment  of  the  Deluge  washing  out  the  foulness 
of  the  world,  so  Lamech's  sin  shall  be  followed  in  the 
seventy-seventh  (see  Luke  iii,  28-38)  generation  by  the 
coming  of  him  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
V.-0 


Jerome  {Ep,  xxxvi,  ad  Damasttm,  t.  i,  p.  161)  relates  as 
a  tradition  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  Jews  that  Cain 
was  accidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  gener- 
ation from  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with  fuller  de- 
tails by  Jarchu  (See  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  JUust,  ad  loc) 
According  to  him,  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  the  re- 
fusal of  Lamech's  wives  to  associate  with  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  killed  Cain  and  Tubal-cain ;  La- 
mech, it  is  said,  was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal- 
cain  ;  when  the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wild  beast,  Lamech,  by  hb  son's  direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain ;  in  alarm  and 
indignation  at  the  deed,  he  killed  hb  son ;  hence  hb 
wives  refused  to  associate  with  him;  and  he  excuses 
himself  as  having  acted  without  a  vengeful  or  murder- 
ous purpose.  Onkelos,  followed  by  Pseudo- Jonathan, 
paraphrases  it,  4  have  not  slain  a  man  that  I  shoidd 
bear  sin  on  his  account.'  The  Arab.yer.  (Saadias)  puU 
it  in  an  interrogative  form,  *  Have  I  slain  a  man  ?'  etc. 
These  two  versions,  which  are  substantially  the  same, 
are  adopted  by  De  Dieu  and  bbhop  Patrick.  Aben- 
Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius,  and  Cartwright  interpret  it  in 
the  future  tense  as  a  threat,  *  I  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  me.'  Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
to  be  the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Light- 
foot  {Decas  Chorogr,  Marc,  proem,  §  iv)  considers  La- 
mech as  expressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  first  po- 
lygambt,  introduced  more  destruction  and  murder  than 
Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world"  (Smith).  Shuck- 
ford,  in  his  Connection^  supposes  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  fear  of  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  Abel  from  the  family  of  Adam ;  and  that 
Lamech,  in  order  to  persuade  hb  wives  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  such  fears,  used  the  argument  in  the  text,  L  e. 
if  any  one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  murderer  of  hb 
brother,  was  threatened  with  sevenfold  vengeance,  sim>- 
I  ly  they  must  expect  a  far  sorer  punbhment  who  should 
'  presume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same  account  Others 
regard  Lamech's  itpeech  as  a  heaven-daring  avowal  of 
murder,  in  which  he  had  himself  received  a  slight 
wound.  Some  have  even  sought  to  identify  Lamech 
with  the  AsUtic  deity  I„emu$  or  Lames  (see  Movers, 
Phdn,  477;  Nork,  Bibl.  MythoL  i,  235).  Herder,  in  hb 
Hebrew  Poetry,  supposes  that  the  haughty  and  revenge- 
ful Lamech,  overjoyed  by  the  invention  of  metallic  weap- 
ons by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  breaks  out  in  thb  triumphid 
song,  boasting  that  if  Cain,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
was  to  be  avenged  sevenfold,  he,  by  means  of  the  newly- 
invented  weapons,  so  much  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  known  at  that  tim3,  would  be  able  to  take  a  much 
heavier  vengeance  on  those  who  injured  him.  Thb  hy- 
pothesb  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  partly  an- 
ticipated by  Hess,  and  has  been  received  by  RosenmlU- 
ler,  Ewald,  and  Delitxsch.  Pfeiffer  {Dijf',  Scrip,  Ia>c,  p. 
25)  collects  different  opinions  up  to  hb  time  with  hb 
usual  diligence,  and  concludes  that  the  poem  b  Lamech's 
vindication  of  himself  to  hb  wives,  who  were  in  terror 
for  the  poetdble  consequences  of  his  having  slain  two  of 
the  posterity  of  Seth.  This  judicious  view  b  substan- 
tially that  of  Lowth  (De  S,  Poesi  Heb,  iv,  91)  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  think  that  Lamech  b  excusing  himself  for 
some  murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defence 
("  for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me"),  and  he  opposes  a  hom- 
icide of  thb  nature  to  the  wilful  and  inexcusable  fratri- 
cide of  Cain.  Uuder  this  view  Lamech  would  appear 
to  have  intended  to  comfort  hb  wives  by  the  as8urance 
that  he  was  really  exposed  to  no  danger  from  thb  act, 
and  that  any  attempt  upon  his  life  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  would  not  fail  to  bring  down 
upon  them  the  severest  vengeance  (compare  Dathe  and 
RosenmUller,  ad  loc.;  see  also  Tumer's  Companion  to 
Genesis,  p.  2Q9).  **  That  he  had  slain  a  man,  a  young 
man  (for  the  youth  of  one  clause  b  undoubtedly  but  a 
more  specific  indication  of  the  man  in  the  other),  and 
thb  not  in  cool  blood,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wound  or 
bruise  he  had  himself  received,  is,  if  not  the  only  possi- 
ble, certainly  the  natural  and  ob\'ious  meaning  of  t^ 
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words ;  and  on  the  ground  apparently  of  a  diffeir nee  be- 
tween hiB  case  and  that  of  Cain's — namely,  that  he  had 
done  under  provocation  what  Cain  had  done  without  it — 
he  assores  himself  of  an  interest  in  the  divine  guard- 
ianship and  protection  immeasurably  greater  than  that 
grnnted  to  Cain.  This  seems  as  plidnly  the  import  of 
Lamech's  speech  as  language  could  well  make  it.  But 
if  it  seems  to  imply,  as  it  certainly  does,  that  Lamech 
was  not  an  offender  after  the  type  and  measure  of  Cain, 
it  at  the  same  time  shows  how  that  branch  of  the  hu- 
man family  were  becoming  familiar  with  strife  and 
bloodshed,  and,  instead  of  mourning  over  it,  were  rather 
presuming  on  the  divine  mercy  and  forl)earance  to  brace 
themselves  for  its  encounters,  that  they  might  repel 
force  with  force.  The  prelude  already  appears  here  of 
the  terrible  scenes  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, disclosed  themselves  far  and  wide — when  the  earth 
was  tilled  with  violence,  and  deeds  were  everj'  day  done 
which  cried  in  the  ear  of  heaven  for  vengeance.  Such 
was  the  miserable  result  of  the  human  art  and  the  earth- 
ly resources  brought  into  play  by  the  Cainite  race,  and 
on  which  they  proudly  leaned  for  their  ascendency ;  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  here  also,  even  in  respect  to 
the  poetic  gift  of  nature,  the  beginning  was  prophetic 
of  the  end."    See  Antkdiluvians. 

2.  The  seventh  in  descent  from  Seth,  being  the  son 
of  Methuselah,  and  father  of  several  sons,  of  whom  ap- 
parently the  oldest  was  Noah  (den.  v,  25-81 ;  1  Chroiu 
i,  8 ;  Luke  iii,  36).  RC.  8297-2520.  He  was  182  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  Noah,  and  survived  that  event  595 
years,  making  his  total  age  777.  His  character  appears 
to  have  been  different  from  that  of  his  Cainite  name- 
sake (see  Dettinger,  in  the  Tiib.  Zeitschr,/.  TheoL  1835, 
i,  1 1  sq.).  "  Chrysostom  (AVrw.  ix  in  6'm,,  and  Ifom, 
xxi  in  Gfn,)j  perhaps  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  Lamech,  speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous  man, 
though  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a  prophetic 
name  to  hb  son.  Buttman  and  others,  obser>'ing  that 
the  names  of  Lamech  and  Enoch  are  found  in  the  list 
of  Sethis,  as  well  as  of  Cain's  family,  infer  that  the  two 
lists  are  merely  different  versions  or  recensions  of  one 
original  list — traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  the 
tirst  human  family.  This  theory  is  deservedly  repudi- 
ated by  Delit2sch  on  Gen,  v." 

LametmaiB,  F61icit6  Robert,  Abbe  de,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian  and  phUoeopher,  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  lit- 
erary history  of  France  of  the  1 9th  century.  He  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  8t.Malo,  in  Bretagne,  June  6, 
1782.  In  his  boyhoo ',  his  clerical  tutor  having  fled 
to  England  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  and 
his  brother  continued  their  studies  together  with  singu- 
lar independence.  It  b  said  that  when  only  twelve 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  lAvy  and  Plutarch  with 
ease.  **  In  1794,  having  been  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
this  relation,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  a  wilful  boy, 
used  to  shut  him  up  for  whole  days  in  a  library  consist- 
ing of  two  compartments,  one  of  which,  called  '  HeU,' 
contained  a  large  number  of  prohibited  books,  which 
little  Robert  was  enjoined  not  to  read.  But  the  lad  al- 
ready cared  for  none  but  books  of  reflection,  and  finding 
some  of  these  on  the  prohibited  shelves,  that  division 
became  his  favorite.  Long  hours  were  thus  spent  in 
reading  the  anient  pages  of  Rousseau,  the  thoughtful 
volumes  of  Malebranche,  and  other  writers  of  sentiment 
and  philosophy.  Such  a  course  of  reading,  far  from  pro- 
'  ducing  its  usual  effects  of  precocious  vainglory  and  un- 
belief on  BO  young  a  mind,  served  rather  to  ripen  his 
judgment,  and  to  develop  that  religious  fervor  which 
was  a  part  of  his  nature"  {Knfflish  Ct/clop<rdia),  He 
wion  took  a  decidedly  religious  course,  and,  though  of- 
fered a  mercantile  career  by  his  father,  chose  the  clerical 
profession.  Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  studies 
of  the  sacred  office,  he  acceptetl  in  1807  the  portion  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his  native  place. 

To  promote  practical  piety,  he  published  in  1808  a 
translation  of  the  ascetic  Guide  Spirituel  of  Louis  de 


Blois.  In  reference  to  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon,  he 
wrote  R^ftexiona  mr  Fetat  de  Viglite  en  France  pendttni 
te  dix^uitieme  fiede  H  mr  la  situation  actwUe  (1808). 
He  here  denounces  the  materialism  propagated  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  bitterly  deplores  the 
apathy  thence  induced  to  religion,  and  expresses  much 
hope  from  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Concordat,  and 
declares  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  the  su- 
preme laws  of  life.  The  imperial  censorship,  however, 
detected  a  dangerous  independent  tendency  in  thu  work» 
especially  in  the  demand  for  ecclesiastical  synods  and 
conferences,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  was  sup- 
pressed. After  having  received  the  clerical  tonsure  (in 
1811),  he  published,  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority 
and  against  Napoleon,  Tradition  de  VegUte  mr  ttnatitU" 
tion  des  iveques  (Paris,  1814).  From  retirement  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  Lamennab  returned  to  France  (in  1816) 
in  full  s>nnpathy  with  the  Restoration,  and  entered 
more  ardently  than  ever  upon  the  work  of  disseminating 
his  earlier  opinions.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1817, 
and  in  thb  year  began  the  publication  of  hb  Es$ai  mr 
rindifference  en  matiere  de  religion  (Paris,  1817-1820,4 
vols.).  Thb  work,  of  which  Lacordaire  said  that  it 
caused  its  author  to  rise,  in  a  single  day,  like  a  new  Bos- 
suet  above  the  horizon,  thoroughly  aroused  public  at- 
tention to  the  author  and  his  principles,  attracted  many 
readers  by  the  eloquence  of  its  style,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  The  work  belongs  to  the  Cath- 
olic reactionary  school  of  philosophy,  to  which  Joseph 
de  Maistre  had  given  the  leading  impulse.  The  author 
,  first  points  out  certain  perilous  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  seem  to  threaten  another  revolution,  and  notices 
the  various  systems  of  religious  indifference.  He  next 
asserts  the  absolute  importance  of  religion  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state.  The  inquiry  concerning  the  ground 
of  certainty  in  matters  of  religion  b  then  met  by  postu- 
lating authority  —  that  is,  the  consenting  testimony  of 
mankind  as  the  only  ground.  This  testimony  finds  its 
interpretation  by  divine  appointment  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  finally  in  the  pope.  Thb  whole  scheme 
proceeds  upon  the  basb  of  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
denies  to  the  individual  reason  the  possession  of  certain- 
ty concerning  any  truth,  whether  scientific,  philosophic, 
or  religious,  and  which  takes  refuge  for  the  attainment 
of  religious  certainty  in  a  common  consent  divinely 
guided.  It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  for  the 
security  of  its  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  individual,  to 
enforce  by  every  moral  and  physical  means  the  decisions 
of  thb  authoritative  Church.  Here  was  an  attempt  to 
win  back  both  prince  and  people  to  the  absolute  submia* 
sion  demanded  by  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  IH.  The 
French  Church  was  alarmed  at  so  extreme  a  position,  and 
disavowed  its  own  champion.  A  Defense  de  VEssai  sur 
VindiJiJference  was  issued  by  the  author.  In  1818  Lamen- 
nais  joined  hands  for  a  brief  period  with  certain  Royal- 
ists in  founding  the  "Conservateur;"  but  afterwards,  in 
sympathy  with  another  coterie  called  the  drapeau  blanc, 
hb  severity  in  writing  againsi  the  management  of  the 
university  invited  the  attention  of  the  police  authorities. 
In  1824  he  vbited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  dbtinc- 
tion  by  pope  Leo  XII ;  he  is  said  to  have  declined  a 
cardinabhip,  as  he  had  previously  declined  a  bbhopric 
which  had  been  urged  upon  him  by  the  minbtry  at 
Paris.  In  La  Religion  ctmnder^^  dans  ses  rapports  arec 
Vordre  dvU  et  politique  (Paris,  1825-26,  2  voK)  he  first 
began  to  exhibit  that  freedom  of  thought,  reaching  to 
the  last  boundary'  of  revolution  (but  which,  however, 
independent  of  Church  interests,  abandons  nothing  in 
spiritual  faith).  It  contained  an  attack  upon  Galilean 
principles,  and  upon  some  measures  of  the  king,  which 
brought  him  again  before  the  courts.  DefendcMl  by  the 
legal  skill  of  Berrj'er,  he  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  thirty 
francs.  There  is  a  manifest  prognostication  of  the  com- 
ing disturbance,  of  the  breach  between  the  hierarchical 
authority  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  hb  Prt)gr€s  dt 
la  revolution  et  de  la  guerre  contre  Cigliae  (1829). 
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The  July  reyolution  completed,  the  Church  muBt  now 
be  saved  by  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  demands 
of  cix-il  liberty,  and  to  serve  such  an  end  Lamennais 
enters  upon  the  second  period  of  his  career.  With  the 
co-operation  of  Lacordaire  (q.  v.)  and  Montalembert  (q. 
V.)  he  fi)unded  the  journal  UA  venir,  which  had  for  its 
motto  **  God  and  Freedom,*"  and  for  its  guiding  thought 
eoooeming  the  Church  that  the  latter  can  save  itself 
from  the  ruin  which  waits  on  political  absolutism  only 
by  fleeing  itselt*  from  ail  relations  with  the  state,  and 
from  the  corruptions  of  hierarchical  luxury,  while  it  is 
to  flourish  only  through  the  voluntary  devotion  of  its 
adherents,  and  in  harmony  with  laws  which  secure  for 
the  people  freedom  of  ^ucation  and  worship.  He 
preached  such  a  doctrine  enthusiastically,  and  believed 
that  Rome  would  receive  it.  He  was  present  at  Rome 
in  1831  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  and  sought 
to  win  the  representatives  of  the  French,  Russian,  Aus- 
trian^ and  Prussian  courts  to  his  views.  An  audience 
wa»  granted  by  the  pope  only  on  condition  of  silence 
concerning  the  matters  agitated.  When,  however,  La- 
cordaire had  presented  a  scheme  of  these  views  in  writ- 
ing, the  French  bishops,  on  April  22,  1832,  presented  an 
outspoken  opposition  to  them.  A  few  extracts  from  an 
encyclical  letter  condemnatory  of  such  principles  which 
was  issued  by  Gregory  XVI  on  Aug.  16,  1832,  best  ex- 
plains the  peculiar  position  assumed  by  the  writers  of 
VAvmir:  "From  this  infectious  source  of  indifferent- 
ism,"  says  the  encyclical,  "  flows  that  absurd  and  erro- 
neous maxim,  or,  rather,  that  madness,  which  would 
insure  and  guarantee  to  all  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
way  is  prepared  for  this  pernicious  error  by  the  free  and 
unlimited  liberty  of  opinion  which  is  spreading  abroad, 
to  the  misfortune  of  civil  and  religious  society,  some 
asserting  with  extreme  imprudence  that  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  certain  advantages  to  religion.''  And  after- 
wards it  adds :  '*  With  this  is  connected  that  lamentable 
Uberty  which  we  cannot  regard  with  too  much  horror, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  to  publish  all  sorts  of  writings, 
a  liberty  which  some  persons  dare  to  demand  and  extol 
with  so  much  noise  and  ardor.**  A  copy  of  it  was  sent 
with  special  expUnations  to  Lamennais  by  cardinal 
Pacca,  who  urged  him  to  render  submission  to  the  au- 
thority he  had  himself  so  highly  extolled,  and,  as  if  to 
make  even  more  explicit  the  meaning  of  the  encyclical 
iif  which  he  was  the  transmittent,  added,  ^*  The  doc- 
trines of  the  VAvenir  upon  the  liberty  of  worship  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  are  very  reprehensible,  and  in 
Apportion  to  the  teaching,  the  maxims,  and  the  policy 
o/tke  Church  [the  italics  are  ours].  They  have  ex- 
ceedingly astonished  and  afflicted  the  holy  father;  for 
if,  under  certain  circumstances,  prudence  compels  us  to 
tolerate  them  as  lesser  evils,  such  doctrines  can  never 
be  held  up  by  a  Roman  Catholic  as  good  in  themselves, 
or  as  things  desirable."  Strangely  enough,  as  it  must 
appear  to  Protestant  ideas,  the  three  editors  of  L*A  venir 
—Lamennais  and  his  two  younger  coadjutors,  Lacor- 
daire and  Montalembert — submitted  to  the  papal  see, 
and,  of  course,  to  evince  their  sincerity,  discontinued  the 
publication  of  VAvtnir,  But  Lamennais  having  after- 
wards, in  certain  smaller  articles,  expressed  himself  in  a 
spirit  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  encyclical,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  pope  on  the  subject,  and  thereupon,  in 
a  formal  way,  subscribed  a  submission,  Dec  1 1, 1833,  at 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  In  the  Affaires 
dt  Rome  (see  below),  however,  he  declared  that  this  sub- 
mission on  his  part  had  been  made  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  that,  in  truth,  the  welfare  of  the  people 
most  be  considered  before  that  of  the  Church.  In  1834 
Paroles  d'un  croyant  appeared,  which  passed  in  a  few 
yean  through  100  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
many  languages.  In  this  work  a  new  s^iirit  is  mani- 
fest. In  earnest  language  the  former  and  existing  evils 
of  society  are  depk>red,  while  in  a  style  of  prophetic  ar- 
dor the  future  is  anticipated.  A  new  Christianity, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  rev- 
obtioiuzed  democratic  state  is  sought.    A  certain  id«*al 


external  form  was  still  Lamennais'  hope.  Ho  had  ideal 
ized  the  Church,  and  would  now  seek  a  like  panacea  in 
a  social  reorganization  (see  Brit,  and  For,  KrangeL  Re- 
vitw^  Oct  1863,  p.  731).  This  work  was  severely  con- 
demned by  a  special  decree  of  (Jregory  XVI,  Aug.  7, 1884. 
In  the  Affaires  de  Rome  (Paris,  1836)  Lamennais  en- 
ters fully  upon  the  final  period  of  his  life.  He  here 
breaks  cofnpletely  and  irrevocably  with  the  Church;  de- 
clares the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
the  champion,  to  be  incompatible  vrith  a  true  Christian- 
ity an<l  a  true  humanism,  and  hereafter  Lamennais  was 
regarded  by  the  Church  authorities  as  an  apostate. 
Like  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  many  other  great 
men,  Lamennais  had  been  completely  disenchanted  by 
the  sight  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome  in  her  very  strong- 
hold. '^Hb  strong  and  clear  vision  saw  in  her  but  a 
corpse  which  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  resuscitate;  a 
conglomerate  religion  made  up  of  Christianity  perverted 
by  Jewish  symbolism,  and  degraded  and  sensualized  by 
Oriental  and  classical  mythology  and  philosophy.  Yet 
he  hesitated  long  before  he  could  make  up  hb  mind  to 
deny  hb  whole  previous  life,*  to  forsake  and  repudiate 
what  he  had  formerly  defended,  to  become  an  antago- 
nbt  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the 
bulwark  and  the  champion;  and  it  required  a  year's 
meditation  and  self-examination,  amid  the  woods  of  his 
paternal  domain  of  La  Chesnayc,  before  he  resolved  final- 
ly and  forever  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  it 
required  no  ordinary  courage,  no  small  portion  of  the 
martyr-spirit  to  act  as  he  acted"  {For,  and  Brit.  Erang, 
Remeie,OcL  1863,  p.  780).  In  1837  he  began  to  edit  a 
daily  journal,  /^  livre  du  Pevpie,  Hb  work,  Le  Pays  et 
le  Goucemement  (1840),  was  obnoxious  to  the  authorities, 
and  caused  the  author  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  2000  francs.  The  most  important  and  elaborate 
work  of  the  latter  days  of  Laroennab  is  hb  Exquiase  (Tune 
Philosophies  in  4  volumes  (Paris,  1840-46) ;  a  work  elo- 
quent and  religious  in  tone,  and  exhibiting  the  author's 
general  philosophical  conceptions  in  thb  later  period  of 
his  life.  Here  the  authoritative  ground  of  certainty  is 
found,  not  in  the  common  testimony  of  mankind^  but  in 
the  common  reawn.  Philosophy  b  understood  in  a  broad 
sense,  having  for  its  range  the  facts  of  general  being ;  it 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  peychok)gy  or  metaphmcs. 
The  method  of  thb  phU<i8ophy  b  the  assumption  of  cer-  * 
tain  foundation  truths  which  all  mankind  admit.  Ab- 
solute existence  is  not  capable  of  proof,  and  in  like  man- 
ner God  and  the  world  are  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions. God  has  in  his  own  essence  necessity  and  varie- 
ty. He  b  an  eternal  conscious  Ego.  He  has  the  tri- 
une attributes  of  power,  intelligence,  and  love,  which  in 
Scripture  language  are  expressed  as  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  God  has  society  within  himself,  is  the  type 
of  all  society,  an<l  the  three  attributes  produce  and  ex- 
plain the  laws  of  whatever  b  outeide  of  God.  These 
attributes  are  recognised  as  controlling  elements  through 
every  development  of  thb  philosophical  system.  Crea- 
tion b  not  emanation,  hut  the  original  divine  ideas  are 
made  real  by  God! » free  potoer.  This  is  not  Pantheism 
or  Dualbm.  Matter  arises  under  the  mysterious  power 
of  God  in  the  limitation  of  individuals.  Properly  speak- 
ing, matter  b  not  a  distinct  entity ;  it  is  but  a  limitation 
of  that  which  exists.  Time  and  space,  the  modes  of 
our  existence,  are  the  limitations  of  eternity  and  im- 
mensity, which  are  the  modes  of  God's  exbtence.  The 
nature  of  the  universe  b  to  be  determined  by  the  aid  of 
the  disclosures  of  science,  but  the  laws  of  its  exbtence 
and  operation  in  the  forms  of  inorganic,  organic,  and  in- 
tellectual being  are  determined  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  inherent  in  the  three  divine  attributes.  Man 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  beings  known  to  us.  The 
great  problem  concerning  man  is  the  origin  of  moral 
eviL  Thb  b  to  be  explained  as  a  limitation  of  the  free 
moral  agent  in  hb  communion  with  (lod.  Thus,  al- 
though hurtful  to  the  subject,  the  actuality  of  moral  evil 
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does  not  introduce  mnv  positive  disorder  into  the  uni- 
verse regarded  as  a  reailization  of  the  divine  ideas.  The 
true  purpose  of  man's  life  is  to  free  himself  from  this 
state  of  isolation,  of  negation  in  $elfy  and  come  into  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  divine  wilL  The  application  of 
this  system  to  the  several  faculties  and  pursuits  of  man 
is  developed  at  large.  Hope  for  the  world  thus  lies  in 
the  development  of  the  people.  Religion  and  nature 
will  issue  in  one  when  fully  disclosed.  Everything  in 
the  work  seems  to  proceed  from  a  religious,  but  no  lon- 
ger churchly  stand -point 

Lamennais'  Discusnong  Critiques  et  pensies  diverses 
iur  la  Rdiffion  et  la  Phiiosopkie  (Paris,  1841)  gives  the 
author's  views  on  social  questions.  In  place  of  the 
Church  authority  whose  claims  he  formerly  advocated, 
he  would  now  have  the  democratic  theocracy  honored. 
This  is  in  great  measure  a  retraction  of  his  work  Sur 
tindifference  en  matiire  de  Religion,  Of  similar  im- 
port is  La  Religion  du  passe  et  de  Vavenir  du  Pevple 
(1842).  It  is  no  longer  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  speaks,  but  of  the  people.  His  Church  is  now 
the  religion  of  brotherljr  love,  and  he  will  have  it  rise 
upon  the  ruins  of  both  Romanism  and  Protestantism. 
Amschaspands  et  Darvans  (1843),  and  Les  evangiles,  tra- 
duction nouvelle  avec  des  notes  et  des  reflections  (1846), 
were  issued  professedly  as  a  defence  for  the  people 
against  a  mythological  and  superstitious  credulity.  La- 
mennais  was  greatly  interested  in  the  February  Revolu- 
tion, and  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Church  and  religious  interests.  Grat^ 
itude  for  his  se|[vices  in  this  regard  led  to  his  election 
to  the  Assembly  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and 
in  his  seat  he  always  sided  with  the  Lef^  He  is  said  to 
have  spoken  but  once,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Cavaignac  He  undertook  the  editorship, 
conjointly  with  Pascal  Duprat,  of  the  journal  Le  Peuple 
Constituant,  He  was  grieved  by  the  violence  of  the  Red 
Republicans,  though  still  steadfast  in  his  hope  of  the 
democracy ;  and  was  forced  into  retirement  by  the  coup 
d'etat,  meeting  with  disappointment  in  this  direction 
likewise.  Nothing,  however,  availed  to  change  the 
views  he  had  in  later  years  adopted,  and  the  Church 
soughC  in  vain,  through  the  influence  of  relatives,  to  re- 
call him  to  her  faith  on  his  dying  bed.  He  died  at  Par- 
is, in  the  Rue  du  Grand  Chartres,  Feb.  27, 1854.  He  had 
refused  to  see  a  minister,  and  his  will  ordered  that  no 
formal  ceremony  shoidd  attend  his  burial  He  wished 
bis  body  to  be  placed  in  the  corbillard  des  pauvres,  or 
pauper's  hearse,  and  this  direction  was  complied  with. 
His  remains  were  followed  by  a  few  friends,  as  Beran- 
ger  and  Gamier  Pages,  and  also,  notwithstanding  the 
police  prohibition,  by  a  large  number  of  the  people,  who 
gathered  at  the  cemetery  Pere  la  Chaise.  No  prayer 
was  uttered,  nor  last  word  said,  and  the  remains  were 
placed  in  the  common  grave,  without  cross  or  stone  to 
mark  their  resting-place.  Lamennais  was  small  of 
suture,  though  of  attractive  physiognomy ;  somewhat 
slow  and  hesitating  in  speech,  with  something  of  the 
Bretagne  dialect;  less  able  with  his  tongue  than  with 
his  pen.  His  family  had  lost  most  of  their  property  in 
the  first  Revolution,  and  he  himself  a  large  part  of  his 
own  through  misplaced  coniidence.  In  later  years  he 
resided  mostly  on  a  small  estate  in  Lachesnaye,  near 
Dinan,  in  Bretagne. 

As  a  literary  character,  Lamennais  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  revival  of  style  under  the  Restoration. 
His  era  succeeds  that  of  Chateaubriand,  and  corresponds 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  .Joseph  de  Maistrc. 
He  was  an  earnest  if  not  profound  thinker,  but  especial- 
ly brilliant  as  a  writer.  He  had  the  culture  of  art  com- 
bined with  the  vehemence  of  passion,  though  the  latter 
element  perhaps  too  often  expressed  itself  in  the  manner 
of  declamation.  As  a  theorist  in  social  philosophy  he 
had  a  counterpart  in  Benjamin  Constant,  who  took  his 
stand-point  in  individual  liberty,  while  LAmennais  set 
out  from  the  assumption  of  a  consenting  unity  in  society 
and  religion.    It  has  been  claimed  that  his  steadfastncad 


to  this  primary  principle  explains  the  variation  of  pon- 
tion  which  changed  political  circumstances  seemed  to 
necessitate,  causing  him  to  be  at  one  time  all  for  the 
Church,  at  another  all  for  the  people.  There  were,  at 
all  events,  three  distinct  periods  in  his  career,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  was  Ultramontane  ^  in  the  second  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  democratic 
ideas  i  while  at  the  last  he  cast  off  all  churchly  control, 
and  became  a  chiliastic  prophet  of  the  democracy. 

M.  Guizot,  in  the  second  series  of  his  Meditations  on 
the  A  ctual  State  of  Christianity^  thus  portraitures  LA- 
mennais :  **  This  apostle  of  universal  reason  was  at  the 
same  time  the  proudest  worshipper  of  his  own  reason. 
Under  the  pressure  of  events  without,  and  of  an  ardent 
controversy,  a  transformation  took  place  in  him,  marked 
at  once  by  its  logical  deductions  and  its  moral  inconsist- 
ency ;  he  changed  his  camp  without  changing  his  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  supreme  authority  of 
his  Church  to  admit  his  principles  he  had  failed;  and 
from  that  instant  the  very  spirit  of  revolt  that  he«had 
so  severely  rebuked  broke  loose  in  his  soul  and  in  hia 
writings,  finding  expression  at  one  time  in  an  indigna- 
tion full  of  hatred  levelled  at  the  powerful,  the  rich,  and 
the  fortunate  ones  of  the  world;  at  another  time  in  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  humanity.  The 
Words  of  a  Believer  are  the  eloquent  outburst  of  thia 
tumult  in  his  soid.  Plunged  in  the  chaos  of  sentimenta 
the  most  contradictory,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  always 
consistent  with  himself,  the  champion  of  authority  be- 
came in  the  state  the  most  baited  of  democrats,  and  in 
the  Church  the  haughtiest  of  rebels.  It  is  not  without 
sorrow  that  I  thus  express  my  unreserved  opinion  of  a 
man  of  superior  talent — mind  lofly,  soul  intense ;  a  mau 
in  the  sequel  profoundly  sad  himself,  although  haughty 
in  his  very  fall.  One  cannot  read  in  their  stormy  suc- 
cession the  numerous  writings  of  the  abb^  de  Lamen- 
nais without  recognising  in  them  traces,  I  will  not  say  of 
his  intellectual  perplexities — his  pride  did  not  feel  them 
— but  of  the  sufferings  of  his  soul,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  His  was  a  noble  nature,  but  full  of  exaggeration  in 
his  opinions,  of  fanatical  arrogance,  and  of  angr}'  asper- 
ity in  his  polemics.  One  title  to  our  gratitude  remaina 
to  the  abb^  de  Lamennais — he  thundered  to  purpose 
against  the  gross  and  vulgar  forgetfulness  of  the  great 
moral  interests  of  humanity.  His  essay  on  indifference 
in  religious  questions  inflicted  a  rude  blow  upon  that 
vice  of  the  time,  and  recaUed  men's  souls  to  regions 
above.  And  thus  it  was,  too,  that  he  rendered  service 
to  the  great  movement  and  awakening  of  Christians  in 
the  19th  oentur}',  and  that  he  merits  his  place  in  that 
movement,  although  he  deserted  it," 

One  of  Lamennais'  last  and  most  earnest  injunctions 
was  that  certain  papers,  which  contained  his  latest  sen- 
timents, should  be  published  without  alteration  or  sup- 
pression ;  but  the  religious  advisers  of  his  niece  (who 
was  also  his  housekeeper)  so  far  wrought  on  her  susce{>> 
tibility  as  to  cause  her  to  refuse  to  give  up  the  papers  to 
the  persons  whom  Lamennais  had  authorized  to  super- 
intend their  publication.  The  matter  was  in  conse* 
quence  brought  before  the  proper  legal  tribwud,  when 
the  judges  directed  (August,  1856)  that  the  papers  should 
be  handed  over  for  pubUcation  in  their  integrity. 

The  first  edition  of  Lamennais*  collected  works  was 
published  under  the  title  (Euvres  completes  (Paris,  1836^ 
37, 12  vuIb.  8vo).  Several  editions  have  appeared  since. 
See  Paganel,  Examen  critique  des  Opinions  de  PA  bU  ds 
Lamennais  (2d  edit.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  H.  Laoordaire, 
Considerations  sur  le  Sgsteme  Philosophique  de  M,  de 
Lamennais  (1834,  8vo) ;  £.  Lerminier,  Les  Adversaires 
de  Lamennais  (in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSf  1834); 
Robinet,  £/u(2p«  sur  Vabbe  de  Lamennais  (1835);  Ma- 
drolle,  Histoire  secrete  du  Partie  et  de  VApostasie  de  M, 
de  lAxmennais  (1843);  Lom^nie,il/.de  Lamennais  (1840); 
Sainte-Beuve,  Critique  et  Portraits  Littsraires,  y  (Paris, 
1846) ;  and,  by  the  same  author.  Portraits  Contemporaism 
(1846),  i,  134-191 ;  £.  R^nan,  lamennais  et  ses  Jtcrits  (in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  AlondeSf  August,  1857) ;  Morcll,  Hi$L 
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Modem  Philosophy ^  p.  627-37;  Damiron,  Esaai  sur  TAw- 
toire  de  la  PhUosopMe  en  France  au  I9eme  siicle  (1828), 
p.  10^197;  Haag,  Les  Dogme$  Chritien$,  i,449  eq. ;  For- 
tign  Quar.  Rev,  April,  1838 ;  Brit  and  For,  Rev,  1843,  p. 
382  aq.;  WestmiMUr  Review,  April,  1859;  1866,  p.  174; 
Remte  Ckrefierme,  vol.  xi  v,  No.  3,  p.  1 73.  See  also  the  ex- 
cellent articles  in  Herzog,  Reat-Encyldop,  viii,  178-184 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gmerale,  xxix,  182  sq. 

Lamtonnais,  Jean  Marie  Robert  de,  a  French 
theoU^an,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Malo 
aboat  1775,  flourished  as  canon  of  the  diocese  of  Rennes, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  order  known  as  Let  frtre* 
de  Lamennais  de  Plo^irmel  (compare  Herzog,  Reat-Enctf 
klttp.  iv,  509).  He  wrote  several  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects, but  they  are  of  no  particular  value.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  Tradition  de  reglise  sur  Vvistitution  des  iveques 
he  greatlv  assisted  hb  brother.  He  died  in  1860. — 
Thomas,  Biographical  Dictionary y  p.  1362. 

Lament  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  and  sev- 
eral Gr.  words,  of  which  the  principal  are  ^SM,  abaV,  to 
wumm;  h3K,afiaA',  to  sigh;  Hhd,  nahah\  to  wail;  "IBD, 
sapkad'j  to  smite  the  breast  in  token  of  violent  grief; 
^^p,  htn,  to  strike  a  mournful  tune ;  HSSl,  hakah\  to  weep ; 
^prpffv,  to  wttil  aloud ;  coTrroi,  to  cut,  i,  e.  beat  the  bo- 
som, etc,  in  violent  bursts  of  grief;  with  their  deriva- 
tives). The  Orientals  are  acctistomed  to  bewail  the 
dead  in  the  most  passionate  manner,  and  even  hire  pro- 
fessional raoumers,  usually  women,  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony more  effectually  at  funerals.  See  Burial;  Grikf, 
etc 

The  •^3''p,  Unah',  elegy,  or  dirge,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  Hebrew  writings.  The  first  example  of  it 
which  we  meet  with,  and  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  pathetic,  is  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan (2  Sam.  i,  17-27).  Notwithstanding,  it  b  natural 
to  suppose  that,  from  an  early  period,  and  not  on  rare 
occasions,  the  Hebrew  poetic  spirit  found  utterance  in 
this  class  of  compositions.  The  Hnah  is  mentioned  as 
a  frequent  accompaniment  of  mourning  in  Amos  viii,  10: 
^  I  will  turn  your  feasts  mto  mourning,  and  all  your 
songs  into  lamentation**  (MS'^p).  Jeremiah  wrote  a  la- 
ment on  the  death  of  Josiah,  which,  as  we  are  informed, 
was  added  to  the  collection  of  Innoth  or  ditges  existing 
at  that  time  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25;  compare  also  Jer.  vil, 
29 ;  ix,  9, 16, 19).  In  2  Sam.  iii,  33, 34,  b  preserved  the 
brief  but  touching  lament  of  David  over  Abner  (q.  v.). 

The  kinah  was  of  two  sorts,  historical  and propheiicaL 
The  laments  of  David  and  Jeremiah  already  mentioned 
are  of  the  former  sort.  In  the  prophetic  vrritings,  and 
eq>ecially  in  Ezekiel,  we  meet  with  the  prophetic  la- 
ment, which  had  reference  to  some  calamity  yet  future, 
but  vividly  anticipated  and  realized.  Thus  Ezek.  xxvii, 
2, "  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tyrus,"  etc 
In  thb  case  the  prophet  himself  b  told  to  raise  his  la- 
ment, as  if  the  city  had  already  been  overthrown.  In 
others  he  gives  to  hb  prophecy  the  form  of  a  lament,  to 
be  used  when  the  predicted  calamity  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  calamity  is  so  inevitable  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  bewailing  it  may  be  now  begun.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xix,  1, 14;  xxvi,17;  xxvii,32;  xxviii,12;  xxxii,  2, 16. 
So  Amos  v,  1.) 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  HD'^p,  or  its  cognate 
^^®^>  T5''P  (k^f^i  b  found,  is  Exek.  ii,  10,  where  we  read 
of  a  «  roll  of  a  book,**  "tBO  rbp  (megillath  sepher),  be- 
ing spread  out  before  the  prophet ;  "  and  there  was  writ- 
ten therein  lamentations,  D*^3'^p  (Hntm),  and  mourning, 
and  woe.**  It  b  a  remarkable  coincidence,  but  probably 
nothing  more,  that  immediately  before  the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel there  stands  in  most  of  the  versions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scrxptores  a  ri^3p»  or  roll,  which  answers  quite  to  thb 
description.  Those  who  regard  the  book  of  Lamenta- 
tions as  belonging  to  the  class  of  prophetic  laments 
might  probably  find  in  thb  coincidence  a  confirmatiou 
^their  viewa. 


The  opinion  just  mentioned,  that  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations was  \nitten  prolepticaHy  in  view  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  prophetic 
kinoth,  as  intended  to  describe  that  event  prophetically, 
b  an  ancient  opinion,  held  and  defended  by  critics  of  no 
mean  reputation,  b  not  now  so  generally  entertained 
as  formerly.  The  prophetic  laments  are  usually  very 
brief;  or,  if  they  include  more  than  a  few  verses,  always 
tend  to  pass  into  dbtinct  prophecy,  and  rarely  keep  up 
to  the  close  their  character  as  laments  (Ezek.  xxvii,  27, 
etc).  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  is  the  lament 
in  Ezek.  xxviii,  12-19;  but  even  there  we  meet  with  a 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord" (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore, /?rinMi 
facie,  improbable  that  an  elegiac  composition  so  length- 
ened and  elaborate  as  the  book  of  Lamentations  should 
bear  a  distinctively  prophetic  character ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  assumed  prophetical  character  might  be 
said  to  justify  thb  extended  wail  Moreover,  in  the 
book  itself  there  b  not  the  slightest  indication  that  it 
does  bear  such  a  character;  and  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion— that  contained  in  the  Sept. — gives  to  it  a  hbtori- 
cal  foundation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  old  conjecture,  that  the 
book  of  Lamentations  is  identical  with  the  lament  which 
Jeremiah  composed  on  the  death  of  Josbh  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25) ;  but  this,  if  its  main  or  only  purpose,  is  quite 
inconsbtent  with  the  fact  that  throughout  the  entire 
book  there  b  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah. 
Only  once  b  mention  made  of  the  king,  '*  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord**  (iv,  20),  and  the  reference  b  evidently  not  to 
Josiah.    Sec  Lamentations,  Book  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
O.  T.  commonly  assigned  to  Jeremiah,  and  consisting  of 
a  remarkable  series  of  threnodies.  In  many  respects  it 
is  peculiar  and  almost  unique  in  the  sacred  canon.    See 

BlBLB. 

L  Title,—The  Hebrew  name  of  thb  book,  HS'^X,  Ey- 
kah',  **  How,"  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  opens,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a  received  formula 
for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  wailing  (compare  2 
Sam.  i,  19-27).  The  Rabbins  remark  upon  thb  title, 
"Three  prophets  have  used  the  word  ns'^X  with  refer- 
ence to  Israel :  Moses,  Isabh,  and  Jerembh.  To  what 
are  they  to  be  likened  ?  To  three  bridesmen  ('''D'^attJIO 
=  Mvpn|^opo()  who  have  seen  the  afterwards  widowed 
wife  in  three  different  stages.  The  first  has  seen  her  in 
her  opulence  and  her  pride,  and  he  said, "  Oh,  how  shall 
I  bear  alone  your  overbearing  and  your  strife?*  (Deut  i, 
2).  The  second  has  seen  her  in  her  dissipation  and  dis- 
soluteness, and  he  said, '  Oh,  how  has  she  become  a  har- 
lot !'  (Isa.  i,  21).  And  the  third  has  seen  her  in  her  ut- 
ter desolation,  and  he  said,  *  Oh,  how  does  she  sit  soli* 
tary !'  (Lam.  i,  1)"  (Introduction  to  Echa  Rabathi). 

Later  Jewrbh  writers  usually  designate  the  book  by 
the  more  descriptive  title  ris'^p,  Kinoth',  "  lamenta- 
tions** =  dirge,  a  term  which  they  found  in  Jer.  vii,  29; 
ix,  10, 20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25,  and  which  already  had 
probably  been  applied  familiarly  to  the  book  itself.  See 
Lament. 

The  Septuagint  translators  found  themselves  obliged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some  title 
more  significant,  and  adopted  ^pijvoi  'Uptftiov  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  latter  Hebrew  term.  The  Vulgate 
gives  the  Greek  word,  and  expbins  it  (Threni,  id  est, 
Lamentationes  Jeremim  Prophetce),  Luther  and  the  A. 
V.  have  given  the  translation  only,  iu  ^  Klagelieder"*  and 
"  Ijamentutions"  respectively. 

II.  Position,— In  the  present  Hebrew  Bible  the  book 
of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Hagiographa  (Kethubim^ 
between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  Jews  believe  that 
it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  (between  which  they  make  a  dbtinction), 
and  give  this  as  a  reason  for  not  placing  it  among  the 
prophets.  In  the  arrangement  adopted  for  synagogue 
use,  and  reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five  Megilloth  after 
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the  books  of  Moees,  or  books  of  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Soloroon^s  Song.  This  position  of  the  book 
probably  had  a  litari^tcal  origin,  as  it  is  read  in  their 
synagogues  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab,  which  is  a 
fast  for  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city.  In  the  ancient 
Hebrew  copies,  however,  this  book  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  place  which  b  now  assigned  to  it  in  niost 
versions,  namely,  after  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  Josephus  reckons  up  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  {Contra  Apion,  i,  8),  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Jeremiah  and  it  originally  formed  but  one  book 
(Prideaux,  Connection^  i,  332).  The  Septuagint  groups 
the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  to- 
gether, but  the  book  of  Baruch  comes  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
some  writers  that  Jer.  Hi  was  originally  the  introduction 
to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy, 
and  that  the  preface  of  the  Sept.  (which  is  not  found 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan) 
was  inserted  to  diminish  the  abruptness  occasioned  by 
this  separation  of  the  book  from  that  with  which  it  had 
been  originally  connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  Y.  corresponds  more 
closely  than  any  other  to  that  which  we  must  look  upon 
as  the  original  one. 

IIL  Form, — The  structure  of  this  book  is  peculiarly 
artificial,  being  strictly  poetic,  and  in  many  portions 
acrostic 

(1.)  Ch.  i,  ii,  and  iv  contain  22  verses  each,  arranged 
in  alphal)etic  order,  each  verse  falling  into  three  nearly 
balanced  clauses  (Ewald,Pof/.  ^ucA.  p.  147) ;  ii,  19  forms 
an  exception,  as  having  a  fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an 
interpolation,  as  if  the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  mo- 
ment the  restraint  of  his  self-imposed  law.  Possibly 
the  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  2?  and  B  in  ch.  ii,  iii, 
iv,  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  fergetfulness.  Grotius 
(ad  loc)  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah followed  the  order  of  the  Chaldiean  alphabet. 
Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  P»a,  p.  67).  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chaldsan  alpha- 
bet differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen  the  He- 
brew order  for  one  poem,  and  the  Chaldiean  for  the  oth- 
er three. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii  contains  three  short  verses  under  each  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being  three  times 
repeated. 

(8.)  Ch.  V  contains  the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch. 
i,  ii,  iv,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness  of  the  prayer  with 
which  the  book  closes  may  have  carried  the  writer  be- 
yond the  limits  vrithin  which  he  had  previously  con- 
lined  himself;  but  the  conjecture  (of  Ewald)  that  we 
have  here,  as  in  Psa.  ix  and  x,  the  rough  draught  of 
what  was  intended  to  have  been  finished  afterwards  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable 
one. 

rV.  A  uthor, — The  poems  included  in  this  collection 
appear  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than  the 
date  given  in  the  prefatory  verse  which  api^ears  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  as  follows :  ^*  And  it  came  to  patts, 
after  Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  Jerusa- 
lem had  t>ecome  desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping, 
and  lamented  with  thb  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
said.**  This  has  been  copied  into  the  Arabic  and  Vul- 
gate versions;  but  as  it  docs  not  exist  m  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  as  spuri- 
ous, and  is  not  admitted  into  his  version.  This  repre- 
sents, however,  the  established  belief  of  the  Jews  after 
the  completion  of  the  canon.  The  I'almud,  embodying 
the  earliest  traditions,  has :  *^  Jeremiah  wrote  his  l>ook, 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  the  Lamentations''  {Buba  tia/hrUf 
1 5,  a).  Later  Jewish  writers  are  equally  explicit  {Eclui 
Jiabb,  iutrod.).    Josephus  {Ant,  x,  5, 1)  follows,  as  far 


as  the  question  of  authorship  is  concerned,  in  the  same 
track,  and  the  absence  of  any  tradition  or  probable  con- 
jecture to  the  contrary  leaves  the  concensus  of  critics 
and  commenutors  almost  undisturbed.  (See  below.) 
An  agreement  so  striking  resU,  as  might  be  expected, 
on  strong  internal  evidence.  The  poems  belong  unmis- 
takably to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exile.  They  are  written  by  one  who 
speaks,  with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  |^ye-wit- 
ness,  of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  could  have  writ- 
ten with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  en- 
tire submission  to  Jehovah  which  characterizes  both  the 
Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  The  evi- 
dences of  identity  are,  however,  stronger  and  more  mi- 
nute. In  both  we  meet,  once  and  again,  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Virgin-daughter  of  Zion"  sitting  down  in 
her  shame  and  misery  (Lam.  i,  15;  ii,  13;  Jer.  xiv,  17). 
In  both  there  is  the  same  vehement  outpouring  of  sor- 
row. The  prophet  8  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam. 
i,  16;  ii,  11;  iii,  48,  49;  Jer.  ix,  1 ;  xiii,  17;  xiv,  17). 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  surrounded 
with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam.  ii,  22 ;  Jer.  vi, 
25;  xlvi,5).  In  both  the  worst  of  all  the  evils  is  the 
iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the  priests  ( iMoa,  ii,  14 :  iv, 
18 ;  Jer.  v,  80, 81 ;  xiv,  18, 14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for 
vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii,  64-66;  Jer. 
xi,  20).  He  bids  the  rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  prepare  for  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv, 
21;  Jer.  xlix,  12).  The  personal  references  to  Jere- 
miah's own  fate,  such  as  we  know  it  from  his  book  of 
Prophecies  and  Kings,  are  not  wanting  (comp.  Lam.  ii, 
ll,andiii,with  Jer.xv,  15sq.;  xvii,13sq.;  xx,7;  Lam. 
iii,  14  with  Jer.  xx,  7;  iii,  64-66  with  Jer.  xvii,  18;  v 
with  iv,  17-20).  As  in  the  Prophecies,  so  here,  the  in- 
iquities of  the  people  are  given  as  the  cause  of  the  exile 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  (com- 
pare i,5,8, 14,22;  iii,  89, 42;  iv,  6,  22;  v,  16  with  Jer. 
xiii,  22-26;  xiv,  7;  xvi,  10  sq.;  xvii,  1  sq.),  their  sinful 
trust  in  false  prophets  and  iniquitous  priesta,  their  rely- 
ing on  the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  aid  of  power- 
less and  treacherous  allies,  etc  What  is  more,  his  poet- 
ical and  prophetical  individuality  pervades  the  whole  so 
unmistakably  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  parallel  passages  adduced  by  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Keil,  De  Wette,  Jahn,  Bleek,  and  others.  If 
contents,  spirit,  manner,  individuality,  arc  any  guaran- 
tee at  all,  then  Jeremiah  is  the  author,  and  sole  author 
of  the  book  before  us.  He  even  seems  to  refer  to  hia 
other  book  (comp.  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xiv,  13).  But  were  any 
further  proof  needed,  we  would  certainly  find  it  in  the 
very  diction  and  phraseology  common  to  both  works, 
and  peculiar  to  them  alone  (comp.  "<!|'l,  Lam.  i,  22,  and 
Jer.  viii,  18 ;  mDI  IHD,  Lam.  iii,  47,  and  Jer.  xxiv,  17 ; 
xlviii,43 ;  *^Q9  m  inr,  Lam.  ii,  11,  and  Jer.  vi,  14,  and 
\iii,  11 ;  a'^aoia  113T3,  Lam.  ii,  22,  and  Jer.  vi,  26,  and 
frequently  the  very  frequent  use  of  *5a:r  1'''^'lf^,  C??* 
Jiy^a^,  in  both ;  phrases  like  "  I  became  a  mockery  all 
day  long,*'  Lam.  iii,  14,  and  Jer.  xx,  7,  etc :  the  use  of 
the  *^  parag.,  and  other  grammatical  peculiarities.  See 
Keil,  Einleit,  in  daa  .4 .  T.  §  129). 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  authorship  of  Lamentations  are  Hardt,  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  ascribed  the  five  different  elegies  to 
Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  king  Jehon- 
ja  respectively,  and,  in  our  own  time,Conz  and  Thenius. 
The  laj*t  holds  that  only  Lara,  ii  and  iv  belong  to  Jere- 
miah (the  former  written  in  Palestine,  the  latter  in 
Egypt),  the  three  others,  however,  having  been  mTitten 
by  Jeremiah's  contemporaries  and  disciples.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  assumption  r.re,  that  Jeremiah  covld  not 
liave  treated  the  same  subject  five  times;  that  ii  and  iv 
are  different  from  i.  iii,  v,  which  are  less  worthy  of  Jere- 
miah's pen ;  that  the  three  latter  do  not  quite  fit  Jere- 
miah's own  circumstances;  and,  finally,  because  there  is 
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t  diffarenoe  in  the  alphabetical  stnicture  (see  above)  of  | 
i  and  of  ii-iv.     These  objections  to  Jeremiah's  exclu-  | 
ave  anthorship  seem  about  as  tenable  as  Hardf  s  Sha-  I 
drachf  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  consorts.    The  first  two  ' 
points  are  not  worth  consideration ;  the  third  is  an- 
swered  by  the  simple  proposition  that  they  are  poems, 
and  not  a  historical  narrative  which  we  have  befure  us,  j 
and  that  therefore  a  certain  license  must  be  given  tu  ' 
the  poet  in  the  use  of  broad  similes  in  his  generalizing  | 
and  in  his  putting  himself  sometimes  in  the  place  of  the  , 
whole  people  as  ita  spokesman  and  chief  mourner.    And  , 
if,  finally,  the  structure  differs  in  i  from  ii  and  iv,  then  it ; 
may  as  well  be  asked  why  iii,  which  is  not  supposed  to 
be  written  by  Jeremiah,  is  like  ii  and  iv,  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  written  by  him  V     If  somebody  has  imitated 
the  structure  in  iii,  why  has  it  not  been  also  imitated  in 
i  and  v?     A  further  refutation  of  this  attempt  to  take 
away  two  fifths  of  Jeremiah's  authorship — supported  by 
no  investigator  as  we  said— has  been  given  by  Ewald, 
and  we  have  indeed  only  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.     Bunsen,  it  is  true  {GoU  in  der  Gesck,  i, 
426),  indicates  Baruch  as  probably  the  author,  in  part  at 
least,  of  Lamentations ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mere  con- 
jecture. 

V.  Occasion,— The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is 
that  of  Joscphus  (/In/,  x,  5,  1).  He  finds  among  the 
books  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the  lamenta- 
tions on  the  death  of  Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  25.  As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  other 
poem  of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has 
been  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks  of  this. 
This  opinion  was  maintained  also  by  Jerome,  and  has 
been  defended  by  some  modern  writers  (Usher,  Dathe, 
Micbaelia,  Notes  to  Lowth^  PneL  xxii  [Michaelia  and 
Dathe,  however,  afterwards  abandoned  this  hypothesis, 
and  adopted  that  of  the  later  date] ;  Calovius,  ProUgom, 
ad  Tkren. ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  A,  Test,^  KUgl).  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better  grounds 
than  a  hasty  conjecture,  arising  from  the  reluctance  of 
men  to  admit  that  any  work  by  an  inspired  writer  can 
have  perished,  or  the  arbitrary  assumption  (De  Wette, 
Lc)  that  the  same  man  could  not,  twice  in  his  life,  have 
been  the  spokesman  of  a  great  national  sorrow.  (The  | 
argument  that  iii,  27  implies  the  youth  of  the  writer 
hardly  needs  to  be  confuted.)  Against  it  we  have  to 
set  (1)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied  in  the 
preface  of  the  Septuagint ;  (2)  the  contents  of  the  book 
itsdf.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  calamities  described 
in  it  may  have  been  common  to  the  invasions  of  Xecho 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  yet  look  in  vain  for  a  single 
word  distinctive  of  a  funeral  dirge  over  a  dievout  and 
zealous  reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  possible  likeness  between  the  pictures  of  mis- 
ery in  the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  The  long  siege  had 
broQght  on  the  famine  in  which  the  young  children 
fainted  for  hunger  (Lam.  ii,  11, 12, 20;  iv,  4,  9;  2  Kings 
XXV,  3).  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  (Lam.  ii,  7 ;  iv, 
12;  2  Chron.  xxxVi,  17).  The  Temple  itself  was  pol- 
luted with  the  massacre  of  the  priests  who  defendetl  it 
(Lam.  ii,  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  17),  and  then  destroy- 
ed (Lam.  ii,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19).  The  fortresses 
and  strongholds  of  Judah  were  thrown  down.  The 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  under  whose  shadow  the  remnant 
of  the  people  might  have  hoped  to  live  in  safety,  was 
taken  prisoner  (Lam.  iv,  20 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  5).  The  chief 
of  the  people  were  carried  into  exile  {\Mm.  i,  5;  ii,  9;  2 
Kings  XXV,  11).  The  bitterest  grief  was  found  in  the 
malignant  exultation  of  the  EMomites  (Lam.iv,21 ;  Rsa. 
cxxxvii,  7).  Under  the  rule  of  the  stranger  the  Sab- 
hatha  and  solemn  feasts  were  forgotten  (Lam.  i,  4 ;  ii,  G), 
as  they  could  hardly  have  been  during  the  short  period 
in  which  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
poon  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  predictive,  the 
writer  seeing  the  future  as  if  it  were  actually  present, 
« the  still  wilder  conjecture  of  Jarchi  that  this  was  the 


roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re- 
written by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah  (Carpzov,  Introd,  ad  Hb. 
y,  T,  iii,  c  iv),  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  coincidence  u  not  accidental,  and  to  adopt 
the  later,  not  the  earlier  of  the  dates.  At  what  periinl 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  ut- 
terance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  but 
scanty.  The  local  tradition  which  pointed  out  a  cavern 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  as  the  refuge  to  which 
Jeremiah  withdrew  that  he  might  write  this  book  (D<1 
Rio,  Proteg,  in  Thrt^  quoted  by  Carpzov,  Introd.  L  c. ), 
is  as  trustworthy  as  most  of  the  other  legends  of  the 
time  of  Helena.  He  may  have  written  it  immediately 
after  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was  with  Geda- 
liah  at  Mizpch,  or  when  he  was  with  his  countrymen 
at  Tahpanhes.  Pareau  refers  ch.  i  to  Jer.  xxxvii,  5  s<j. ; 
ch.  iii  to  Jer.  xxxviii,  2  sq.;  ch.  iv  t:>  Jer.  xxxix,  1  sq., 
and  2  Kings  xxv,  1  sq.;  ch.Mi  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  Temple ;  ch.  v  is  admitted  to  be  the  latest  ia 
order,  and  to  refer  to  the  time  after  that  evenU  Ewald 
says  that  the  situation  is  the  same  throughout,  and  oiUy 
the  time  different.  *^  In  chaps,  i  and  ii  we  find  sorrow 
without  consolation ;  in  ch.  iii  consolation  for  the  poet 
himself;  in  chapter  iv  the  lamentation  is  renewed  with 
greater  violence ;  but  soon  the  whole  people,  as  if  urged 
by  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  fall  to  weeping  and 
hoping*"  {Die  Poetischen  Biicher),  De  Wette  describes 
the  Lamentations  somewhat  curtly,  as  '^tive  songs  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
Temple  (ch.  i,  ii,  iv,  v),  and  to  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
poet  himself  (chap.  iii).  The  historical  relation  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  yet  there  seems  a  grad- 
ual ascent  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  city'*  {Ein- 
leihtng,  §  273). 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
time  to  which  these  threnodies  refer.  A  brief  glance  at 
the  corresponding  portions  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  affords  decisive  evidence  that  they  speak, 
one  and  all,  of  the  wludc  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  iu  terrible  end. 
This  has  also,  from  the  Sept.  and  the  Midrash  down- 
wards, been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  investiga- 
tors (Carpzov,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Bcrtholdt,  Bormelins, 
Horrer,  Rieglcr,  Pareau,  etc).  It  would  seem  to  be 
equally  clear  that  these  poems  belong,  broadly  speaking, 
to  no  particular  phase  of  the  great  epoch  of  terrors,  but 
that,  written  probably  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
(more  especially  does  this  appear  to  be  the  case  witli 
the  first  ibur),  they  portray  indiscriminately  some  woe- 
ful ^ne  that  presented  itself  '*  at  the  head  of  every 
street,**  or  give  way  to  a  wild,  passionate  outcry  of  ter- 
ror, miser}',  despair,  hope,  prayer,  revenge,  as  these  in 
vehement  succession  swept  over  the  poet's  souL 

Yet  it  has  been  suggested  (and  the  text  has  been 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  prove  it)  that  the  successive 
elegies  are  the  pictures  of  successive  events  portrayed  hi 
song;  that,  in  fact,  the  Lamentations  are  a  desniptic€ 
threnody — a  drama  in  which,  scene  after  scene,  the  on- 
ward march  of  dread  fate  is  described,  intermixed  with 
plaints,  refiecrions,  prayers,  consolations,  such  as  tho 
chorus  would  utter  in  grave  and  measured  rhythms,  ac- 
companied by  the  sighs  and  tears  to  which  the  specta- 
tors woidd  be  moved  by  the  irredeemably  doomed  he- 
roes and  actors.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  first  chapter  speaks  of  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
ture and  exile  (Hurrer,  Jahn,  Kiegler,  etc.\  upon  which 
there  is  this  to  be  ob8er\'ed,  that  a  mere  glance  at  1 
Kings  xxiv  shows  that  such  scenes  as  are  de'M^ribed  in 
this  first  elegy  (famine,  slaughter  of  youths,  etc)  do  not 
in  the  least  agree  with  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
Jehoiachin,  while  they  do  exactly  correspond  with  the 
following  chapter  c»f  Kings,  in  which  the  reign  under 
Zedekiah,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors,  to  the 
downfall  of  the  city  and  empire,  are  related  with  the  se- 
vere calmness  of  the  historian,  or  rather  the  dry  minute- 
ness of  the  annalist.     Neither  can  we,  for  our  own  part, 
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see  that  "gradual  change  in  the  state  of  the  city"  which 
De  Wette  eees  in  the  consecutive  chapters;  nor  can  we 
trace  the  gradual  progress  in  the  mind  of  the  people — 
that  is.  in  the  first  two  chapters,  heaviest,  forever  incon- 
solable grief;  in  the  third,  the  turning-point  (the  clas- 
sical peripety) ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  mind  that 
gradually  collects  itself,  and  finally  finds  comfort  in  fer- 
vent prayer— which  is  Ewald*s  ingenious  suggestion,  to 
which  Keil  assents,  aa  far  as  ^  a  general  inner  progress 
of  the  poems''  goes.  To  our,  and,  we  take  it,  to  every 
unbiassed  view,  each  of  the  elegies  is  complete,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  itself,  all  treating  the  same,  or  almost  the 
same,  scenes  and  thoughts  in  ever  new  modes.  In  this 
respect  they  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  likened  to 
the  "  In  Memoriam^  and  the  second  movement  of  the 
^^Eroica" — the  highest  things  to  which  we  can  at  all 
compare  them  in  the  varied  realms  of  song.  The  gen- 
eral state  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  poet,  seem  not 
much  different  from  the  first  to  the  last,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  fourth  poem.  It  would  certainly  appear,  moreover, 
as  if,  so  far  from  forming  a  consistent  and  progressive 
whole,  consciously  leading  onward  to  harmony  and  su- 
preme peace,  they  had  not  even  been  composed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  before  us  now.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
fourth  chapter  is  certainly  more  akin  to  the  second  than 
to  the  third.  Accident,  more  than  a  settled  plan,  must 
have  placed  them  in  their  present  order.  But  the  his- 
tory of.  this  collection  and  redaction  is  one  so  obscure 
that  we  will  not  even  venture  on  a  new  speculation  con- 
cerning it. 

VL  ConteniM. — ^The  book  is  a  collection  of  five  elegies 
sung  on  the  ruins  of  Zion ;  and  the  fall  of  Judaea,  the  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary,  the  exile  of  the  people,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  sword,  tire,  and  famine  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  are  the  principal  themes  upon  which  they 
turn  in  many  varied  strains.  We  may  regard  the  first 
two  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  following  that  event; 
in  the  third  the  prophet  deplores  the  calamities  and 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  himself  exposed;  the 
fourth  refers  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city,  and 
the  imhappy  lot  of  Zedekiah;  and  the  fifth  and  last 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on  behalf, 
of  the  Jews  in  their  dbpersion  and  captivity.  More 
particularly, 

1.  Chap.  i.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet's 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself.  She 
that  was  '*  princess  among  the  nations"  (1)  sits  (like  the 
JUDiBA  CAPTA  of  the  Romau  medals), "  solitary,"  "  as  a 
widow."  Her  "lovers"  (the  nations  with  whom  she  had 
been  allied)  hold  aloof  from  her  (2).  The  heathen  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbaths 
(7, 10).  After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and 
now  advances,  and  blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transi- 
tions with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  asks, "  Is  it  nothing 
to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?"  (12).  At  another,  it  is  the 
prophet  who  looks  on  her,  and  portrays  her  as  "  spread- 
ing forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her" 
(17).  Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are 
two  thoughts  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the 
time.  The  calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the 
consequences  of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession 
of  those  sins :  "  The  Lord  b  righteous,  for  I  have  rebelled 
against  his  commandment"  (18).  There  is,  however, 
i;hi0  gleam  of  consolation  that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her 
sufferings.  Those  who  have  exulted  in  her  destruction 
shall  drink  of  the  same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto 
her  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  shall  call  (21). 

2.  Chap,  iu  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that  had 
laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
second.  Jehovah  had  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah  (2).   The  rampart 


and  the  wall  lament  together  (8).  The  walls  of  the 
palace  are  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  (7). 
The  breach  is  great,  as  if  made  by  the  innishing  of  the 
sea  (13).  With  this  there  had  been  united  all  the  horrors 
of  the  famine  and  the  assault — young  children  fainting 
for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street  (19) ;  women  eating 
their  own  children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Deut. 
xxviii,  53  (20) ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  slain  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (ibid.).  Added  to  all  this,  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all  along 
the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  agunst  which  he  had 
to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets  of  Jerusalem  had 
seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  false  burdens,  and  causes 
of  banishment  (14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen 
on  them.  The  prophets  found  no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9). 
The  king  and  the  princes  who  had  listened  to  them 
were  captive  among  the  Gentiles. 

8.  Chap.  iii.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of  this 
poem,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  its  substance.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding poems  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  misery  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  he  speaks  chief- 
ly, though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  He  himself  is 
the  man  that  has  seen  afiliction  (1),  who  has  been 
brought  into  darkness  and  not  into  light  (2).  He  looks 
back  upon  the  long  life  of  suffering  which  he  has  been 
called  on  to  endure,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people, 
the  bitterness  as  of  one  drunken  with  wormwood  (14, 
16).  But  that  experience  was  not  one  which  had  ended 
in  darkness  and  despair.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies,  we 
find  a  Grospel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not 
to  be  shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new  every  morning 
(22, 28).  He  is  good  to  them  that  wait  for  him  (26). 
llic  retrospect  of  that  sharp  experience  showed  him 
that  it  all  formed  part  of  the  discipline*  which  was  in- 
tended to  lead  him  on  to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was 
good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that 
he  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (26,  27).  With 
this,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  individual- 
ity, there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong  which  had 
been  or  might  hereafter  be  committed  by  rulers  and 
princes  (84-36),  the  confession  that  all  that  had  come 
on  him  and  his  people  was  but  a  righteous  retribution, 
to  be  accepted  humbly,  with  searchings  of  heart,  and 
repentance  (39-42).  The  closing  verses  may  refer  to 
that  special  epoch  in  the  prophet's  life  when  his  own 
sufferings  had  been  sharpest  (68-66),  and  the  cruelties 
of  hb  cnemi^  most  triumphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
more  full}^  remembering  this,  into  the  thanksgiving 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance,  re- 
demption, which  he  had  received  from  God  (67,  58). 
Feeling  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  there  would  be 
for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can  enter  with  some 
measure  of  sympathy  even  into  the  terrible  earnestness 
of  his  appeal  from  the  unjust  judgment  of  earth  to  the 
righteous  Judge,  into  his  cry  for  a  retribution  without 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Eternal  Righteousness 
would  fail  (64-66). 

4.  Chap.  iv.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  aa  if  the  fourth 
poem  did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us  once 
again  the  famine,  the  misery,  the  desolation  that  had 
fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather  black- 
ness. One  new  element  in  the  picture  b  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  past  glory  of  the  consecrated  fam- 
ilies of  kingly  and  priestly  stock  (A.  Vers.  "Nawuites"), 
and  their  later  misery  and  shame.  Some  changes  there 
are,  however,  not  without  interest  in  their  relation  to 
the  poet's  own  life  and  to  the  history  of  hb  time.  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  third  poem.  The 
declaration  that  all  this  had  come  "  for  the  sins  of  the 
prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests"  is  clearer  and 
sharper  than  before  (ver.  13).  There  is  the  giving  up 
of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherbhed  when  he 
urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submission  to  the 
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Chaldeans  (verse  20).  The  dosing  words  indicate  the 
sttength  of  that  feeling  against  the  Edomites  which 
lasted  all  through  the  captivity  (ver.  21, 22).  She,  the 
daughter  of  Edom,  had  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  her  rival, 
and  had  pressed  on  the  work  of  destroction.  But  for 
her,  too,  there  was  the  doom  of  being  drunken  with  the 
cap  of  the  Lord^s  wrath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zion 
there  was  hope  of  pardon  when  discipline  should  have 
done  its  work,  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity 
should  be  accomplished. 

5.  Chap.  V.  One  great  difTerence  in  the  fifth  and  last 
section  of  the  poem  has  ahready  been  pointed  out.  It 
obviously  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of 
the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  The  title  prefixed  in  the  Vul- 
gate, "  Oratio  Jeremia  Propheta,^  poinU  to  one  marked 
chanu:teristic  which  may  have  occasioned  this  difTer- 
ence. There  are  signs  also  of  a  later  date  than  that  of 
the  preceding  poems.  Though  the  honors  of  the  fam- 
ine are  inefTaceiable,  yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is 
lather  the  continued,  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of 
the  ChaldsMuis.  The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and 
the  foxes  walk  on  it  (ver.  18).  Slaves  have  ruled  over 
the  people  of  Jehovah  (ver.  8).  Women  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (verse  1 1).  The  young 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,  and  the  children  have 
Men  under  the  wood  (ver.  13).  But  in  this  also,  deep 
as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  hope,  even  as 
there  had  been  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  prophet's  own 
life.  He  and  his  people  are  sustained  by  the  old  thought 
which  had  been  so  fhiitful  of  comfort  to  other  prophets 
and  psalmists.  The  periods  of  suffering  and  struggle 
which  seemed  so  long  were  but  as  moments  in  the  life- 
tune  of  the  Eternal  (verse  19),  and  the  thought  of  that 
eternity  brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of 
bve  which  had  been  declared  so  clearly  shonld  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  last  words  of  this  lamentation  are 
those  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken  and  con- 
tnte  hearts:  **Tum  thou  us,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
turned.  Renew  our  days  as  of  old"  (ver.  21).  That 
which  had  begun  with  wailing  and  weeping  ends  (fsl- 
lowing  Ewald's  ai^d  Michaelis*s  translation)  with  the 
question  of  hope :  **  Wilt  thou  utterly  reject  us?  Wilt 
thou  be  very  wroth  against  us?" 

YIL  General  Character. — 1.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded 
by  the  above  survey  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book 
in  five  chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  complete 
in  itself,  each  having  a  distinct  subject,  yet  brought  at 
the  same  time  under  a  plan  which  includes  them  alL 
It  is  clear,  before  entering  on  any  other  characteristics, 
that  we  find,  in  full  predominance,  that  strong  personal 
emotion  which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There  is 
here  no  ^  word  of  Jehovah,"  no  direct  message  to  a  sin- 
ful people.  The  man  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  and,  though  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own  helps 
him  to  give  utterance  to  his  sorrows,  it  is  yet  the  lan- 
guage of  a  sufferer  rather  than  of  a  teacher.  There  is 
th'ii  measure  of  truth  in  the  technical  classification 
which  placed  the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiogra- 
pha  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  in  the  feeling  which  led  the 
Kabbinic  writers  (Rimchi,  Prtrf,  in  Psalm,)  to  say  that 
they  and  the  other  books  of  that  group  were  written  in- 
deed by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the 
special  gift  of  prophecy. 

2.  Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 
the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here  there  is 
more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration.  The  rhythm 
is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies.  A  complicated 
alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly  the  whole  book. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing 
was  not  peculiar  to  Jeremiah.  Whatever  its  origin, 
whether  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
and  so  fitted  especially  for  didactic  poems,  or  for  such  as 
were  to  be  lung  by  great  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  Pnel. 
xzii),  it  had  been  a  received,  and  it  would  seem  popu- 
ha,  framework  for  poems  of  very  different  characters, 


and  extending  probably  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  llie  1 19th  Psalm  is  the  great  monument  which 
forces  itself  upon  our  notice ;  but  it  is  found  also  in  the 
25th,  84th,  87th,  111th,  1 12th,  145th— and  in  the  singu- 
larly beautiful  fragment  appended  to  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs (Prov.  xxxi,  10-81).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work 
had  been  left  half  finished  (De  Wette,  Psalmen,  ad  loc), 
appear  in  the  9th  and  10th.  In  the  Lamoitations  (con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  structure)  we 
meet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

It  has  to  be  remembertKl,  too,  that  in  thus  speaking 
the  writer  was  doing  what  many  must  have  looked  for 
from  him,  and  so  meeting  at  once  their  expectations 
and  their  wants.  Other  prophets  and  poets  had  made 
themselves  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation's  feelings  on 
the  death  of  kings  and  heroes.  The  party  that  contin- 
ued faithful  to  the  policy  and  principles  of  Josiah  re- 
membered how  the  prophet  had  lamented  over  his 
death.  The  lamentations  of  that  period  (though  they 
are  lost  to  us)  had  been  accepted  as  a  great  natbnal 
dirge.  Was  he  to  be  silent  now  that  a  more  terrible 
calamity'  had  fallen  upon  the  people?  Did  not  the  ex- 
iles in  Babylon  need  this  form  of  consolation  ?  Does 
not  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  canon  of  sacred 
writings,  after  their  return  fh>m  exile,  indicate  that 
during  their  captivity  they  had  found  this  consolation 
in  it? 

The  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  as  that  which 
has  been  described  above  may  at  first  sight  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  deep,  intense  sorrow  of  which  it 
claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder,  less  measured 
rhythm  would  seem  to  us  to  have  been  a  titter  form  of 
expresrion.  It  would  belong,  however,  to  a  very  shal- 
low and  hasty  criticism  to  pass  this  judgment  A  man 
true  to  the  gift  he  has  received  will  welcome  the  disci- 
pline of  self-imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for 
other  strong  emotions.  In  proportion  as  he  is  afraid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling  will 
he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  difficult,  the  dis- 
cipline more  effectual  Something  of  this  kind  is  trace- 
able in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  master-minds  of 
European  literature  have  chosen — as  the  fit  vehicle  for 
their  deepest,  tenderest,  most  impassioned  thoughts — 
the  complicated  structure  of  the  sonnet;  in  Dante's  se- 
lection of  the  t^rza  rima  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen 
worid.  What  the  sonnet  was  to  Petrarch  and  Milton, 
that  the  alphabetic  verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of 
Jeremiah's  time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recognised 
forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming  the 
earlier  date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  above  referred  to) 
some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had  been 
uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have  em- 
ployed it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  used  it.  If  these  Lamentations  were  intended 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  there 
was,  besides  this,  the  subsidiary  advantage  that  it  sup- 
plied the  memory  with  an  artiiScial  help.  Hymns  and 
poems  of  this  kind,  once  learned,  are  not  easily  forgot- 
ten, and  the  circumstances  of  the  captives  made  it  then, 
more  than  ever,  necessary  that  they  should  have  this 
help  afforded  them. 

De  Wette  maintains  {CommenU  Uber  die  Psalm,  p.  56) 
that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on  the  outer  struc- 
ture of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  departed.  His  judg- 
ment as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  alphabetic 
form  is  shared  by  Ewald  {Poet,  Biich,  i,  140).  That  this 
is  often  the  case  cannot  be  doubted;  the  119th  Psalm  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
sweeping  estimate  with  the  impression  made  on  us  by 
such  Psalms  as  the  25th  and  34th ;  and  Ewald  himself, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lam- 
entations, has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  is 
with  the  highest  energy  and  beauty.  With  some  of 
these,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assignment  of  a  later 
date  than  the  time  of  David  rests  on  the  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  acrostic  structure  is  itself  a  proof  of  it 
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(oomp.  DelitxachfCommeniar  uber  den  Psalter ^  on  Psa.  ix, ,' 
x).  De  Wettc,  howeverf  allows,  condescendingly,  that 
the  Lamentations,  in  spite  of  their  degenerate  taste, 
"  have  acme  merit  in  their  way/*  Other  critics  have 
been  more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  this  book. 
Dr.  Blayney  remarks,  '^  We  cannot  too  mach  admire  the 
tlow  of  that  full  and  graceful  pathetic  eloquence  in  which 
the  author  pours  out  the  effusions  of  a  patriotic  heart, 
and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruins  of  his  venerable  coun- 
try" {Jeremiah,  p.  376).  "  Never,"  says  an  unquestion- 
able judge  of  these  matters,  ^  was  there  a  more  rich  and 
elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts  ar- 
ranged together  within  so  small  a  compass,  nor  more 
happily  chosen  and  applied"  (Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi 
IlXr,  Pnelect.  xxii).  The  poet  seizes  with  wonderful 
tact  those  circumstances  which  point  out  the  objects  of 
hi8  pity  as  the  subjects  of  sympathy,  and  foimds  his  ex- 
)M)stulation8  on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhibited. 
His  book  of  Lamentations  b  an  astoniBhing  exhibition 
«>f  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of  sorrow.  The 
whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one  object — the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  country ; 
and  yet  he  presenta  thb  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes 
tr>  it  by  so  many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the  reader 
is  captivated  by  the  plaintive  melancholy  which  per- 
vades the  whole. 

d.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct  condi- 
tions. We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our  own  eyes,  the 
desolation,  misery,  confusion,  which  came  before  those 
of  the  prophet.  We  must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he 
felt  when  he  looked  on  them.  The  last  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot- 
poet,  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
prophet  who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold 
it  as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the  Chal- 
dieans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the  terrors  of 
that** day  of  the  Lord."  And  now  the  Chaldaeans  had 
come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and  rebellion  of  the  king 
and  princes  of  Judah;  and  the  actual  horrors  that  he 
saw,  surpassed,  though  he  had  predicted  them,  all  that 
he  had  been  able  to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation 
in  which,  as  a  mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  in- 
dulged at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  deep,  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow, 
not  less  than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according 
to  their  charact«r8,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts  of 
utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence  and 
stupor  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled  to  give 
expression  to  that  which  was  devouring  his  heart  and 
the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself  was  a  relief  to 
him.  It  led  him  on  (as  has  been  seen  above)  to  a 
calmer  and  serencr  state.  It  revived  the  faith  and  hope 
which  had  been  nearly  crushed  out. 

4.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  portions  of  the  O.  T.  which 
appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were  meant  to  do 
rooro  effectually  than  this.  It  has  presented  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  systems  and  controversies  of  theology, 
it  has  supplied  thousandj  with  the  fullest  utterance  for 
their  sorrows  in  the  critical  periods  of  national  or  indi- 
vidual suffering.  We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed 
the  weary  years  of  the  lUbylonian  exile  (comp.  Zech.  i, 
G  with  Lam.  ii,  17).  When  the  Jews  returned  to  their 
own  land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  rcmem- 
Ix^red  as  belonging  only  to  tlie  past,  this  was  the  book  of 
remembrance.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab 
( July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  read,  year  by 
year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemorate  the 
roiseiy  out  of  which  the  people  had  been  delivered.  It 
has  come  to  be  connected  with  the  thoughts  of  a  later 
devastation,  and  it«  words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into 
the  prayers  of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  phw^ 
of  wailing"  to  mourn  over  the  departed  gh)ry  of  their 
city.  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-constnicted  order 
of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  ser\'ice8  of  Passion-week 
{Hreviar,  Rom,  FcrLi  Quinta.    "  In  Ccena  Domini'*).    If 


it  has  been  comparatively  in  the  background  in  times 
when  the  study  of  Scripture  had  passed  into  casuistry 
and  speculation,  it  has  come  forward,  once  and  again,  iu 
times  of  danger  and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
comforting  men,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  with  formid  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
express  themselves,  leading  them  to  feel  that  they  might 
give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  saddest  feelings  by 
which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It  is  striking,  as  wc 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writen  who  have  treated 
specially  thb  b<»ok,  to  notice  how  many  must  have  pass- 
ed through  scenes  of  trial  not  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of 
which  the  Lamentations  speak.  The  book  remains  to 
do  its  work  for  any  future  generation  that  may  be  ex- 
posed to  analogous  calamities. 

VIII.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Lamentations  ex- 
clusively, to  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  which  we 
prefix  an  asterisk :  Origen,  Scholia  (Greek,  in  ()pp,  iii, 
820);  Ephrem  Syrus,  Korplanatio  (Syr.,  in  Opp,  v,  165); 
Jerome,  In  Lam.  (in  Opp,  [Suppos.']  xiv,  227);  Theod- 
oret,  Interpretafio  ((Jreek,  in  Opp,  ii»  1) ;  Paschalius  Rat- 
bertus,/n  Threnos  (in  Opp,  p.  1807);  Hugo  k  St.  Victor, 
A  tmotationes  (in  Opp,  i,  103) ;  Aquinas,  Commeniaria  (in 
Opp,  ii) ;  Bonaventura,  KTplicntio  (in  Opp,  i,  428) ;  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Comtnenttirii  (in  Opp,  vui) ;  CEcolampa- 
diuR,  Enarraiiones  [including  Jer.]  (Argent.  1683,  4to) ; 
Clenard,  Afeditationes  (Paris,  1536,  8vo);  Bugenbagen, 
Adnofationes  (Vitemb.  1546,  4to);  Quinquaboreus,  Ad' 
notationes  (Paris,  1556,  4to);  Palladius,  Enarratio  (Vi- 
temb. 1560,  8vo) ;  Pintus,  Cotnmentarius  [including  Isa. 
and  Jer.]  (Lugd.  1561,  etc.,  fol) ;  Strigel,  Commentarius 
(Lips,  ot  Brem.  1664,  8vo) ;  Sclnecker,  A  usiegung  (Lpz, 
1565,  4to);  Q^vm,  Preelectiones  [includ.  Jer.]  (FiankfV. 
1581, 8vo ;  in  French,  Spires,  1584, 8vo ;  in  English,  Lon- 
don, 1587,  12mo,  etc) ;  Taillepied,  Commentarii  (Paris, 
1682,  8vo) ;  Panigarola,  Adnotationes  (Verona,  1588; 
Rome,  1586, 8vo);  Agellus,  Catena  (Kom.  1589, 4to);  J. 
Ibn-Shoeib,  CSia  bip  (Ven.  1589,  4to);  Sam.  de  Xi- 
das,  01"'D  (Thessalon.  1696,  8vo) ;  Figuero,  Commen/a- 
ria  (LugfiL  1596, 8vo);  Makshan,  sb  *|'l3^  (Cracow,  a.  a. 
[about  1600],  4to);  Alscheich,  O^TSinS  D^'^ia?  (Venice, 
1601,4to) ;  Navarrette,  Commentaria  (Cordub.  i602,4to); 
Bachmebt^r,  Explicatio  (Rost.  1603,  8vo);  Broughton, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Jer.]  (Genev.  1606,  4to ;  also  in 
Works,  p.  814) ;  A  Jesu  Maria,  Interpretatio  (Neap.  1608, 
CoL  Agrip.  1611,  8vo);  Delrio,  Commeftfarius  (Lngdmu 
1608, 4to) ;  Polan,  Cornnientarius  [including  Jer.]  (Basil. 
1608,  8vo) ;  A  Costa  de  Andrada,  Commentarii  (LugtL 
1609, 8vo);  De  Castro,  Commentarii  [including  Jer.  and 
Bar.]  (Par.  1609,  fol.);  Topsell,  Commentarius  (London, 
1613, 4to):  Sanctius, Comrnm/artiM  [includ. Jer.]  (Lugd. 
1618,  fol.) ;  Hull,  Exposition  (Lond.  1618,  4to);  Ghisler, 
Commentarius  [  includ.  Jer.  ]  ( Lugd.  1623,  fol.) ;  ♦Tamo- 
vius,  Commentarius  (Rostock,  1627,  1642;  Hamb.  1707, 
4to);  Peter  Martyr,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1629,  4to); 
Udall,  Commentarie  (Lond.  1687,  4to) ;  De  Lemos,  Com- 
mentarius  (Madrit.  1 649,  fol.) ;  Tayler,  Comtn<^rin*i  [Rab- 
binical] (London,  1651, 4to);  Fowler,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Jer.]  (Vitemb.  1672, 1699,  4to);  Hulsemann,  Com- 
mentarius [includ.  Jer.]  (Rudolph.  1696, 4to);  Benjamin 
Allesaandro,  Pira  yhvi  (Venice,  1718,  4to):  C.  R  Mi- 
chaelis,  Xofas  (in  Adnof,  phiL  exeg,  Halle,  1720,  8  vols. 
4to) ;  Ricdel.  Vcberseiz,  (Wicn,  1761,  8vo);  I^ssin^,  Ob- 
serrationes  (Lipnifle,  1770,  8vo);  B<)nnel,  Anmerhingen 
(Weimar,  1781,  8vo);  Schleusncr,  Cura  (in  Eichhom> 
Repert.  pt.  xii.  Lips.  1783);  Horrcr,  Bearhtilwig  (Halle, 
1784,  8vo) ;  Blayney,  Xotes  [including  Jer.]  (Oxf.  1784, 
8vo,  etc.);  I/iwe  and  Wolfssohn,  Anrnerhingen  (Berlin, 
1790, 8vo) ;  Hamon,  Commentaire  (Par.  1790, 8vo) ;  ♦Pa- 
reau,  lUustrofio  (\^  Bat.  1790,  8vo);  Libowitzer  n"'2a 
y'^^  (Korez,  1791, 8vo) ;  Schnurrer,  Observationes  (Tub. 
1793,  4to) ;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Observationes  [includ.  Jer.] 
(Clotting.  1793, 8vo) ;  Gaab,  Beitrdge  [includ.  Cant,  and 
Eccles.!  (Tubing.  1795, 8vo);  Volborth,  Uebersetz,  (Celle, 
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1796,  8vo) ;  Otto,  Distertatio  (Tub.  1796, 4to) ;  Wetzler, 
y^:i  bnK  (Sklon,  1797,  8vo) ;  Lundmark,  Dissertatio 
(UpaaL  1799,  4U>) ;  Huselhahn,  Di»$ertatwnes  (Upeal. 
1804, 4to) ;  Deresir,  Erkl&rung  [indading  Jer.  aiid  Bar.] 
(Frkft  a.  M.  1809, 8vo) ,  Hartmann,  Utbertttz,  (in  Ju»- 
ii*8  Biumeny  etc,  Gie«.  1809,  ii,  617  sq.) ;  Welcker,  C/eben, 
[metrical]  (Gieas.  1810,  8vo),  Bjom,  Thrttd  [including 
Xah.]  (Havn.  1814,  8vo)-,  *Riegler,  Anmerkungtn  (Er- 
langen,  1814, 8vo) ;  Jacob-Liasa,  1U^  ■'^ia«  [including 
Cant.]  (Dyrhenf.  1816-19, 4to) ;  Erdmannj  Specimmy  etc. 
(Host.  1818, 8vo) ;  Conz, Klagtieder  (in  Bengel'a  A rchiv, 
IV  [Tub.  1821  ],  p.  146  sq.) ,  Fritz,  Kregesis  [on  chap,  i J 
(Argent.  1826,  4to) ;  *Ro8enmUUer,  Scholut  (Lpz.  1827, 
Hvo) ,  Goldwitzer,  Atunerh  (Sulzb.  1828, 8vo) ,  Wieden- 
feld,  Erlaut  (Elberf.  1830, 8vo) ;  Koch,  A  nmerk,  (Menz, 
1835,  8vo);  Kalkar, ///?«/ra/w  (Havn.  1836,  8vo);  Lo- 
wenstein,  ErUarung  [metrical]  (Frkft.  1838, 8vo)  \  Cure- 
ton,  ed.  Tancbum  Jerus.  n2'^p,  etc  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ; 
Pappenheim,  Uebersetz.  (Bre»L  1844,  8vo) ;  Hctzel,  An- 
merL  (Lpc  1864,  8vo);  ^Neumann,  Avsletptng  [includ. 
Jer.]  (.Lpz.  1868,  8vo)  ^  *£ngelhardt,  Auslegung  (Lpzc. 
1867, 8ro) ;  ♦Von  GerUch,  Erklarung  (Beri.  1868,  8vo) ; 
^Henderson,  Commentary  [includ.  Jer.]  (London,  1861 ; 
Andov.  1868,  8vo).  See  Poetby,  Hebrew  ;  Commen- 
tary. 
Lamfridns.  See  Lantfrcdus. 
SeeLAMT. 


Lami,  GiovAinn,  an  Italian  writer  of  note,  was  bom 
at  Santa  Croce,  Tuscany,  in  1697.    He  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Pisa,  and  for  a  time  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Florence    But  his  fondness  for  literature,  and 
espedallr  classical  and  ecclesiastical  erudition,  interfered 
with  his  professional  pursuits,  and  he  became  an  author. 
He  first  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  concern- 
ing the  Trinity,  and  against  Leclerc  and  other  Socinian 
writers.     He  contended  that  the  Nicene  dogma  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  was  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
early  promulgators  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  times. 
His  work  is  entitled  De  reef  a  patrum  Nicenorum  fide 
(Venice,  1730).     In  1732  he  was  made  librarian  of  the 
Riccardi  Library,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  histori* 
in  the  Florence  Lyceum,  and  while  in  this  position  he 
published  Dt  Eruditione  Apostolorum  (1738),  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  his  former  work.     In  1740  Lami  began 
to  publish  a  literary  journal,  entitled  Xovelle  Letterarie, 
which  he  carried  on  till  1760,  at  first  with  the  assistance 
of  Targioni,  Gori,  and  other  learned  Tuscans  uf  his  time, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  quarrelled,  and  he  then  con- 
tinued the  work  alone.    During  his  position  as  librarian 
he  made  a  selection  of  ineditcd  works,  or  fragments  of 
works,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Riccardi  Librar>% 
which  he  published  in  a  series  entitled  Delina  Erudito- 
ntm  (Florence,  1736-69,  18  vols.  8vo).     He  also  edited 
the  works  of  the  learned  John  Meursius,  in  12  vols,  folio. 
He  wrote  short  biographies  of  many  illustrious  Italians 
of  his  age,  under  the  title  of  MemorabUia  Italorum  eru- 
ditione prattantium  quibus  prtraens  strculum  gloriatur 
(Florence,  1742-48, 2  vols.  8vo),  and  published  in  (ireek 
the  letters  of  (Sabriel  Severus,  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  other  prelates  of  the  (ireek 
Church :  Gabrielis  Severi  et  aliorum  Grtrcorum  receiUi- 
onm  Epistola  (Flor.  1764, 8vo).    A  Iligtory  of  the  East- 
rm  Church. from  the  Council  of  Fhrence  to  1439,  he  left 
unfinished.     Lami  died  in  1770.     He  was  a  great  hater 
of  the  Jesoits,  and  wrote  man}'  satires  against  them. 
Memoirs  of  his  life  were  published  by  Fahroni  ( Vittfi 
Italorum^  voL  xvi)  and  Fontanini  (Flor.  1780, 4to).    Sec 
UngL  Cyclop.  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  (ieit^raiCf  xxix, 
216 sq.;  Sax, Ofumui«/icot}, vi, 490. 

Lamiletidre,  Tiii£opiiilb  Brachkt  de,  a  noted 
French  theologian,  was  bom  about  the  year  1696.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards 
pnu:ticed  law  at  Paris.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  the 
bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  theology.  Having  become 
elder  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Charenton,  he  took  an 


active  part  in  all  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  po- 
litical assembly  of  La  Kochelle  in  1690,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  Consistory  of  Paris. '  He  subsequently 
went  with  La  Chapelliere  to  Holland,  to  ask  aid  of  the 
states-general  for  the  Protestants  of  France.  We  next 
find  him  at  the  Assembly  of  Milhau  in  1626,  and  in  1627 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  arrested  as  an  agent  of  the  duke 
of  Kohan.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  his  life  was 
spared  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude  which 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Rochellc  assumed,  in  retaliative, 
towards  the  person  of  one  of  their  prisoners,  a  relation 
of  P.  Joseph  (the  confessor  and  secret  agent  of  Kiche- 
lieu).  He  was  finally  released,  and  even  received  a  pen- 
sion from  Richelieu  on  the  condition  of  using  ever)'  ex- 
ertion to  reunite  the  different  Protestant  churches.  He 
now  became  the  pliant  tool  of  Richelieu,  and  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Church  of  Charenton  in  1644  for 
not  having  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  twelve 
years.  He  finally  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
April  2, 1645.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  employed 
in  writing  against  Protestantism.  He  died  in  1665,  de- 
spised alike  by  Protestants  and  Romanists.  His  princr- 
p>al  works  are.  Discours  des  t rages  raisonspour  lesquelltt 
ceux  de  la  religion  en  France  peuvent  et  doivenl  renstrr 
par  armes  a  la  persecution  ouverie  (1622,  8vo) ;  very 
scarce,  as  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  public 
executioner : — iMtre  a  M.  Rawhours  pour  la  reunion  dcs 
hangeliques  aux  cathoUques  (Paris,  1628,  12mo):— />e 
tmirersi  orbit  Christiani  pace  et  concordia  per  cardimi' 
lem  ducem  Richelium  constituenda  (Par.  1684, 8 vo;  transL 
into  French,  1636, 4to) : — Le  Moyen  de  la  paix  Chretienne 
(Par.  1687, 8 vo) : — La  Necessite  de  la  Puifisance  du  Paj)e 
en  rjSgUse  (Paris,  1640,  8vo) :— L«  Catholique  reformi 
(Paris,  1642,8vo):— /^  Pacifique  veritable  (Paris,  1644, 
8vo) — condemned  by  the  Sorbonne;  etc  See  BenoU, 
Histoire  de  CEdit  de  NinUeSy  ii ;  De  Marolles,  Memoires ; 
Grotius,  Kpistoke ;  Bayle,  IHctionnaire  Historique ;  Tal- 
\emBnt,  Uistoriettes ;  HtLBgj  La  France  Protestante;  Hoe- 
fer, iVoiir.  Biog.  Generaley  xxix,  222.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lammas-day  is  the  name  of  a  festival  obser\'e<l 
by  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in  memory  of 
the  imprisonment  of  St, Peter,  and  othen^ise  called  St. 
Peter's  chains.  The  word  is  of  doubtful  meaning :  some 
refer  it  to  a  Saxon  term  signifying  contribution.  Brando, 
in  his  "  Antiquities,"*  says,  **  Some  suppose  it  is  calletl 
Lammas-day,  quasi  Lamb-masse,  because  on  that  day  the 
tenants  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  at  York 
were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  Itinib  into 
the  church  at  high  mass  on  that  day."  More  probably, 
however,  is  its  derivation  from  "loaf-mass,"  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on  this  day  (Au- 
gust 1)  an  oblation  of  loaves  made  of  new  wheat.  Like 
many  other  Church  festivals,  it  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
served already  in  pagan  times,  and,  like  the  1st  of  May, 
was  a  festive  day  with  the  Druids.  Vallanccy,  in  his 
Collectanea  I)e  Rebus  Ilibernicisj  says  the  Druids  cele- 
brated the  1st  of  August  as  the  day  of  the  oblation  of 
grain.  See  Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Taylor,  A  ncient 
Christianity y  Gen.  Suppl.  p.  92 ,  Eadie,  Ecdes.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Lammermann.    See  Lamor3iain. 

Lammists,  a  sect  of  Remonstrant  Baptists.  See 
Mknnonitks. 

Lamont,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, flourished  as  minister  of  Kirkpatrick,  Durham. 
He  died  in  1837.  This  is  all  we  know  of  his  personal 
history.  His  Sermons  were  published  at  London  from 
1760-87,  in  2  vols.  8vo  (new  edit,  1810, 3  vols.  8vo). 

Lamormain,  Guillaume  Oermeau  de,  a 
noted  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
about  1570;  entered  the  Jesuitical  order  in  1590,  and 
then  became  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Gratz.  In  1624  he  was  appointed 
confessor  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Ferdinand  II,  and 
over  tbb  thoroughly  monkish  ruler  Lamormain  is  said 
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to  have  exercised  perfect  sway.  He  and  John  Wein-  I 
gartner,  another  Jesuit  confe8eor,Veh8e  (see  below)  tells 
us,  **  constantly  kept  near  him^  and  never  let  him  (Fer- 
dinand) out  of  their  sight;"  and  it  is  due  to  this  Jes- 
uitic influence,  no  doubt,  that  Ferdinand  became  such 
a  fanatical  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  a  most 
cruel  persecutor  of  Protestantism.  See  Austria.  Of 
Laroormain  himself,  it  is  said  that  he  was  so  devoted  to 
the  Romish  cause  that  he  made  upwards  of  100,000  con- 
verts to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1648. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Ferdinand  H,  -n-hich  abounds  in  flat^ 
tering  terms  to  the  emperor,  who  had  been  a  pliant  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  Jesuit,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Jiiog,  Generaie,  xxix,  245;  Paquot,  Menunrts  pour  #rr- 
vir  a  rhistoire  lUttraire  des  Pays-BaSj  v,  98-100;  Vehse, 
Memoirs  of  the  Courts  A  ristocracy^  and  Diplomacy  qf 
A  tutria  (transL  by  F.  Demmler,  Lond.  1856,  2  vols.  sm. 
8vo),  i,  287  sq.,  819.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lamoimain,  Henri  de,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Luxemburg, 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1596,  but  exerted  lit- 
tle influence  on  account  of  feeble  health.  He  died  Nov. 
26,  1647.  He  translated  and  wrote  several  works; 
among  them  are,  Tradatus  amoris  dirini  conttam,  libri 
xii  (from  the  French  of  Francisco  de  Sales,  Vienna,  1643, 
4to;  2d  e<lit,,  with  life  of  the  author  [Sales],  CoL  1657, 
8vo)  ',—De  Virhite  Pamtentiofj  etc.  (A''ienna,16^H,4to).— 
— Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Generule,  xxix,  245. 

Latnothe,  Pibkre  Lambert  de,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  missbnary,  was  bom  at  Bucberie,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Lisieux,  Jan.  18, 1624.  After  being  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  chancellery  of  the  Parliament 
at  Rouen,  he  entered  the  Church.  His  talents  caused 
him  to  be  distinguished  among  a  number  of  priests  who 
had  formed  in  1652  the  plan  of  Christianizing  China 
and  neighboring  countries.  In  1660  he  was  consecra- 
ted bishop  of  Berythe.  He  embarked  at  MarseiUes  for 
China  November  27,  1660,  and,  passing  through  Malta, 
Antioch,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  Chalzeran,  Shiraz,  Ispahan, 
Lara,  Surate,  Masulipatam,  Tenasserim,  Yalinga,  Pram, 
and  Pikfri,  arrived  at  Jutlica,  the  capital  of  Siam,  April 
22, 1662.  Here  he  found  some  1 600  Christians  of  differ- 
ent nations  and  two  churches,  the  one  admiubtered  by 
the  Dominicans,  the  other  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  at 
first  well  received,  but  had  subsequently  to  submit  to 
many  annoyances  from  the  archbishop  of  Goa,  who 
claimed  the  primacy  of  the  whole  East  Indies,  and  La- 
mothe  finally  sailed  for  Canton  in  July,  1663,  with  two 
other  missionaries.  A  severe  tempest  obliged  them, 
however,  to  return  to  Siam.  Here  they  were  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  owed  their  safety  only  to  the  aid  of  the  Co- 
chin Chinese.  Lamothe  sent  to  the  pope  and  to  Paris 
for  more  missionaries  and  other  assistance.  Alexander 
VII,  in  consequence,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  apos- 
tolic vicars  over  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  Japan,  and  other 
neighboring  countries,  which  action  freed  Lamothe  from 
the  control  of  the  archbishop  of  Goa.  He  was  now 
joined  by  Pallu  du  Pare,  bbhop  of  Heliopolis,  who 
reached  Siam  January  27, 1664,  with  other  missionaries. 
The  two  apostolic  vicars  held  a  synod,  and  lamothe  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  king  to  establish  a  Church 
at  Siam,  which  he  intended  should  become  the  centre 
of  communication  between  the  extreme  Eastern  mis- 
sions. He  also  established  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  native  priests  and  instructors,  a  college,  and  a  hospi- 
tal. Lamothe  died  June  15, 1679. — Hoefer,  Aotir.  Bioff. 
Ginirale,  xxix,  250  sq. 

Lamourette,  Adrikn,  a6W,  a  noted  French  eccle- 
siastic, WM  bom  in  Picardy  in  1742.  During  the  Rev- 
olution in  France  he  became  an  auxiliary  of  Mirabcau 
in  1789,  and  wrote  the  address  on  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  which  that  orator  pronounced.  In  1791 
he  was  chosen,  under  the  new  Church  regime  enacted 
by  the  Assembly  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  see,  bishop 
of  Rhone-et-Loire,  and  deputed  to  the  National  Assem- 


bly. Having  resisted  the  extreme  measares  of  the  dom 
inant  party,  he  was  guillotined  Jan.  10, 1794.  He  pub- 
lished Pen$ee8  $ur  la  pkilosophie  et  timriduliU  (1786, 
8vo)  : — Pensees  sur  la  pkilosophie  de  la/oi  (1789,  8vo)  : 
—Les  Dilicea  de  la  Religion  (1789,  12mo)  '.—Considerw 
tions  sur  resprit  et  les  devoirs  de  la  vie  religieuse  (1795, 
12mo) ;  etc — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Lamp  (properly  I^D^,  lappid%  ^.fiarne.  Gen.  xv,  17; 
Exod.  xx,18,  Job  xli,ll;  Nah.ii,5.  Dan.x,6,  l8a.lxii, 
li  Ezek.  i,13;  /am/>-/orcA,Judg.vii,16,20^  xv»4,6,  Job 
xii,  5 ;  Zech.  xii,  6 ;  in  some  of  which  passages  it  is  ren- 
dered "  lightning,'*  "brand,"  "torch," etc;  Gr.Xa/iirac, 
at«rch-"%Arorlantem,Acts  xx,8;  Rcv.iv,5i  "/orcA,* 
John  xviii,  3;  Rev.  viii,  10,  oil-Zamp,  Matt,  xxa',  1-8; 
also  *1^3,  neyry  or  *i'^3,  mV,  a  lights  in  various  senses,  espe- 
cially for  domestic  purposes,  the  Gr.  Xw^voc)  i«  a  term 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  literal  sense  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  a  utensil  being  often  really  meant  where  the 
A.  V.  gives  the  rendering  "  candle"  (q.  v.).  The  primary 
sense  of  light  (iJen.  xv,  17)  also  gives  rise  to  frequent 
metaphorical  usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance, 
as,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xxi,  17 ;  Psa.  cxix,  105*,  Prov.  vi,  28 ;  xiii, 
9.  See  LioiiT.  The  following  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  lamps  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  In  their 
illustration  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  materials 
brought  to  light  from  the  ancient  remains. 

1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candlestick  belonging  to 
the  tabernacle  which  bore  the  light;  also  of  each  of  the 
ten  candlesticks  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore the  Holy  of  Holies  (Exod.  xxv,  87 ;  1  Kings  vii,49 ; 
2  Chron.  iv,*20 ,  xiii,  11 ,  Zech.  iv,  2).  The  lamps  were 
lighted  every  evening,  and  cleansed  every  morning 
(Exod.  XXX,  7. 8;  Reland,  Ant,  Hehr.  i,  v,  9,  and  vii,  8). 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, or  rather  candelabnim,  is  so  minutely  described, 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  shape  of  the  lamps  (Exod.  xxv, 
37).  Tbb  was  probably  because  the  socket  in  which  it 
was  to  be  inserted  necessarily  gave  it  a  somewhat  cy- 
lindrical  form  adapted  to  the  purpose;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed  that  the  insecure  cup-form  usually  rep- 
resented in  engravings  would  have  been  adopted.  This 
shape  B  aptly  illustrated  by  an  instance  occurring  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments. 
AVilkinson  gives  (^  ncient 
Egyptians^  v,  876)  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  represent- 
ation of  a  lamp  made  of 
glass,  with  a  band  holding 
separately  an  erect  wick, 
as  if  the  bearer  were  about 
Ancient  Egyptian  Cylindricnl  to  place  it  in  the  vase  pre- 
^"°^  vious  to  its  being  lighted. 

The  lines,  he  thinks,  may  represent  the  twisted  nature 
of  the  cotton  wick,  as  they  do  the  watering  of  the  glass 
vase 

Almost  the  only  other  fact  we  can  gather  in  this  con- 
nection is,  that  vegetable  oils  were  burnt  in  them,  and 
especially,  if  not  exclusively,  olive -oil.  This,  of  the 
finest  quality,  was  the  oil  used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
tabemacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  20).  Although  the  lamp-oils 
of  the  Hebrews  were  exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  animal  fat  was  used,  as  it  is  at  present  by  the 
Western  Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
bumt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it.  See  Oil.  Cot- 
ton wicks  are  now  used  throughout  Asia,  but  the  He- 
brews, like  the  Egyptians,  probably  employed  the  outer 
and  coarser  fibre  of  flax  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat^  xix,  1),  and 
perhaps  linen  yam,  if  the  rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging 
that  the  linen  dresses  of  the  priests  were  unravell^ 
when  old,  to  furnish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps. 

As  to  the  material,  the  bumers  were  in  this  instance 
doubtless  of  gold,  although  metal  is  scarcely  the  best 
substance  for  a  lamp.  The  golden  candlestick  may  also 
suggest  that  lamps  in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on 
stands,  and,  where  more  than  one  was  required,  on  stands 
¥rith  two  or  more  branchea.   The  modem  Orientals,  who 
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are  satisfied  with  very  little  light  in  their  rooms,  use 
stands  of  brass  or  wood,  on  which  to  raise  the  lamps  to 
a  sufficient  height  above  the  floor  on  which  they  sit. 
Such  stands  are  shaped  not  unlike  a  tall  candlestick, 
spreading  out  at  the  top.  Sometimes  the  lamps  are 
placed  on  brackets  against  the  wall,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  often  upon  stools.  Doubtless  similar  contriv- 
ances were  employed  by  the  Hebrews.  I'he  Romans 
are  known  to  have  employed  them.    See  Candlestick. 


Bronze  Lamp  and  8tand.    From  Pompeii. 

2.  A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried  by  the 
Boldieni  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii,  16, 20 ;  comp.  xv,  4).  From 
the  fact  that  these  were  at  first  enclosed  in  pitchers, 
from  which,  at  the  end  of  the  march,  ihej'  were  taken 
out  and  borne  in  the  hand,  we  may  with  certainty  infer 
that  they  were  not  ordinary  lamps,  open  at  top,  from 
which  the  oil  could  easily  be  spilled.     See  Torch. 

3.  It  seems  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  modem  Orientals,  were  ac- 
customed to  bum  lamps  ovemight  in  their  chambers; 
and  this  practice  may  appear  to  give  point  to  the  ex- 
pression oi^  outer  darkness,"  which  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  New  TesUment  (Matt,  viii,  12,  xxii,  13);  the  force 
is  greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
term  "outer"  is  viewed  with  reference  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  sudden  expulsion  into  the  darkness  of  night 
from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated  for  an  entertain- 
ment. This  custom  of  buming  lamps  at  nighty  with  the 
effect  produced  by  their  going  out  or  being  extinguish- 
ed, supplies  various  fig^tires  to  the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam. 
xxi,  17 ,  Prov.  xiii,  9 ,  xx,  20).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
keeping  up  of  a  lamp's  light  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  en- 
during and  unbroken  succession  (1  Kings  xi,  36 ,  xv,  4, 
Paa.  cxxxii,  17).    (See  Wemyss's  Symbol,  Diet.  s.  v.) 

The  usual  form  of  these  domestic  utensils  may  prob- 
ably be  inferred  from  the  prevailing  shape  of  antique 


specimens  from  neighboring  nations  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  various 
forms  of  ancient  Egyptian  lamps,  which  were  employed 
for  lighting  the  interior  of  apartments,  some  of  terra- 
cotta and  others  of  bronze,  with  various  ornaments  in 
bas-relief. 


Common  Forms  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Lampa. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Lamps  in  the  British  Masenm. 
1,  Bronze  (h>m  north-west  palace,  Nimmad.    8,  Bronze 
from  Kony nnj  k.    8, 4,  Terru-cotta  from  Warka.    6,  Ter- 
ra-colta  l^om  Konynnjik. 


Ancient  Classical  Hand-lamps. 


Common  Form  of  Classical  hanging  Lamp. 
4.  It  appears  from  Matt,  xxv,  l,that  the  Jews  used 
lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  or  rath- 
er when  the  bridegroom  came  to  conduct  home  the  bride 
by  night.  This  is  still  the  custom  in  those  parts  of  the 
liast  where,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  tbe  bridal 
procession  takes  place  in  the  night-time.  The  connec- 
tion of  lamps  and  t4>rches  with  marriage  ceremonies  of- 
ten appears  also  in  the  classical  poets  (Homer,  //to//,  vi, 
492,  Eurip.  PAflrniw.  346;  Mfdea,  1027;  Virgil,  AVfo^. 
viii,  29),  and,  indeed,  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  was 
figured  as  bearing  a  torch.  The  same  connection,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  still  preserved  in  Westem  Asia,  even 
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where  it  is  no  longer  usual  to  bring  home  the  bride  by 
night  During  two,  or  three,  or  more  nights  preceding 
the  wedding,  the  street  or  quarter  in  which  the  bride- 
(^room  lives  is  illuminated  with  chandeliers  and  lanterns, 
or  with  lanterns  and  small  lampe  suspended  from  cords 
drawn  across  from  the  bridegroom's  and  several  other 
liouses  on  each  side  to  the  houses  opposite ;  and  several 
small  silk  Hags,  each  of  two  colors,  generally  red  and 


Modern  Oriental  Wedding  Lantern. 
green,  arc  attached  to  other  cords  (I^ne,  AJixi.  Egypt,  i, 
201;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt j  iii,  131).  A 
modem  lantern  much  used  on  these  occasions,  with  lamps 
hung  about  it  and  suspended  from  it,  is  represented  in 
the  preceding  cut.  The  lamps  used  separately  on  such 
occasions  are  represented  in  the  following  cut.  Figs.  1, 
8,  and  6  show  very  distinctly  the  conical  receptacle  of 


Smnll  Oriental  hanging  Lamps, 
wood  which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  the  wind. 
Lamps  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
hung  over  doors.  The  shape  in 
figure  3  is  also  that  of  a  much- 
used  indoor  lamp,  called  kundil 
(Lane,  Afodem  Egjfptiang.  chap. 
V,  p.  151).  It  is  a  small  vessel  of 
glass,  having  a  small  tube  at  the 
bottom,  in  which  is  stuck  a  wick 
formed  of  cotton  twisted  round  a 
piece   of  straw '  some  water  is 

poured  in  first,  and  then  the  oil. 

EnlaT^ed  View  of  ihe  ^amps  very  nearly  of  this  shape 

jraf)dMnndit«recep-  appear  on  the  EgipUan  raonu- 

tacle  for  oil.  roents,  and  they  seem,  also,  to  be 

*»'  glass  (Wilkinson,  A  ncietU  Egyptians^  iii,  101 ;  v,  376). 


If  the  Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glass,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  especially 
as  this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  intended  to  be 
hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  their  light  down  fruro 
above. 

The  Jews  used  lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those 
of  marriage.  The  Koman  satirist  (Persiiis,  Sat.  v,  179) 
expressly  describes  them  as  making  iUuminations  at 
their  festivals  by  lamps  hung  up  and  arranged  in  an  or- 
derly manner;  and  the  scriptural  intimations,  so  far  a3 
they  go,  agree  with  this  description.  If  this  custom  had 
not  been  so  general  in  the  ancient  and  modem  East,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Jews  adopted  it  from 
the  Egyptians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii,62),  had 
a  "  Feast  of  Lamps,"  which  was  celebrated  at  Saia,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  country  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year.  The  description  which  the  historian  gives  of 
the  lamps  employed  on  this  occasion  strictly  applies  to 
those  in  modem  use  already  described,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  both  these  sources  of  illustration  streng^thens 
the  probable  analogy  of  Jewish  usage.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  **  small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive-oil,  in 
which  the  wick  floated,  and  burnt  during  the  whole 
night."  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  of  what  materials 
these  vases  were  made,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
them  to  have  been  of  glass.  The  later  Jews  had  even 
something  like  this  feast  among  themselves.  A  "  Feast 
of  Lamps'*  was  held  every  year  on  the  twenty-fil\h  of 
the  month  Kisleu.  See  Dkdication.  It  was  founded 
by  Judas  Maccabaius,  in  celebration  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  worship  ( Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  7, 7),  and  has 
ever  since  been  observed  by  the  light  mg  up  of  lamps  or 
candles  on  that  day  in  all  the  countries  of  their  disper- 
sion (IVIaimonides,  ^o«A.  Hashajiahy  foL  8).  Other  Ori- 
entals have  at  this  day  a  similar  feast,  of  which  the 
"Feast  of  Lanterns"  among  the  Chinese  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  (Davis,  Chinese^  p.  138).     See  Lantekn. 

LAMP,  a  strange  ceremony  of  the  Maronitc  Church. 
A  wafer  of  some  size,  having  seven  pieces  of  cotton 
stuck  into  it,  is  put  into  a  flask  or  basin  of  oil  ^  a  relig- 
ious service  is  then  read,  the  cotton  is  set  tire  to,  and 
the  sick  person  for  whose  recovery  the  rite  is  intended 
is  anointed  with  the  oil,  and  prayer  is  repeated  over 
him. 

LAMPS  (their  use  in  the  Christian  Church).  Among 
the  Jews  lamps  were  freely  used  in  the  synagogue  for 
various  purposes.  In  fact,  all  the  ancient  nations  had 
them  in  their  temples;  but  how  soon  they  were  made 
use  of  by  Christians,  and  what  significance  they  had  in 
symbolism,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Komish  and  Protestant  churches.  The  Protestants  gen- 
erally hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  lamps  were 
used  in  the  early  Church  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
light  up  the  dark  places  where  they  were  obliged  to 
congregate  fur  worship,  while  Koroanists  claim  that 
they  were  used  as  symbols.  (Conii>are,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  view,  Martigny,  Diet,  dts  Antiquites  Chre- 
timnes,  p.  161,  s.  v.  Cierges;  see  also  the  art.  Lights.) 
Several  of  the  fathers,  among  them  Chrysostom,  con- 
demn in  strong  terms  the  custom  of  settuig  up  lamps  on 
days  of  festival — as  the  relic  of  some  pagan  rite.  In 
the  days  of  Jerome,  it  is  tmc,  lights  were  freely  used  in 
churches,  but  Romish  theologians  forget  to  tell  that  the 
propriety  of  the  custom  was  much  questioned  even  then. 
In  graves  of  the  Catacombs  "  lamps  were  often  placed," 
says  Walcott  (Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v.),  "as  a  symbtd 
of  the  eternal  light  which  the  departed,  it  is  hoped,  en- 
joy— as  memorials  of  their  shining  lights  before  men, 
and  their  future  glory"  (Matt,  xiii.  43).  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  even  this  cut^t^im  was  early  disapproved  of,  ioi 
the  Council  of  Elibaris  forbade  the  faithful,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  lighting  wax  candles  in  the  day- 
time in  cemeteries  or  other  burial-places  of  the  martyni 
(compare  Eadie,  EccUs.  Diet,  p.  367).  In  our  day  it  is 
the  custom  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  keep  a 
lamp  (eternal  light)  constantly  burning  before  or  by  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle.     (J.  H.  W.) 
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Iiampadary  is  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  East- 
ern Cborch  whose  duty  it  U  to  cany  before  the  patri- 
archs in  all  proceasious  a  lighted  candelabniro,  called 
XafiiraSovxoVj  as  a  badge  of  distinction  among  bishops. 
It  b  the  business  of  the  lampadary  also  to  see  that  the 
lamps  of  the  church  are  lighted,  and  to  carry  a  taper  on 
days  of  great  proceasiona. 

Iiampe,  Frirdrich  Adolf,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Detmold  (Lippe- 
Detmold)  Feb.  19, 1683.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Franeker.  and  later  that  of  Utrecht,  to  study  the<»logy. 
He  was  successively  pastor  at  Wees,  Duisburg,  and  Bre- 
men. In  1720  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1727  removed  to  the  University  of  Bre- 
men in  the  same  capacity.  He  died  December  8,  1729. 
Lamp?  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  German  theolo- 
f^ians  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  introduced  into  the 
<iennan  Church  the  Coccejanian  doctrines,  and  measu- 
rably also  the  principles  of  Labadbm.  I.Ampe*s  principal 
works  are,  Commentarius  itmUytico-exegeticus  Evangdii 
secundum  Jokannem{AmBteTd,  1724-25,  3  vols.  4to) ;  this 
work  Orme  commends  as  ^  both  extensive  and  valua- 
ble.*" Walch  ranks  it  among  the  best  expositions  of 
the  apostle's  Gospel: — De  C^mbalis  veierum  Libri  tres 
(Utrecht,  1703,  I2mo) : — ExercitaHonum  sacrarium  Do- 
dtcQM,  quibus  Psalmus  xhperpetuo  commmtario  expUma- 
tmr  (Bremen,  1715,  4to): — Geheimmss  det  Gnadaibundes 
(Bremen,  1723, 12mo;  translaL  into  Dutch,  Amst.  1727, 
8vo) ;  this  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  his  sys- 
tem of  theology : — Delmeatio  Theloffiat  activa  (Utrecht, 
1727, 4to) :  —  Rudimenta  Theologia  tknchtica  (Bremen, 
1729,  8vo).  Lampe  published  also  a  large  number  of 
•ermons  and  devotional  treatises  in  German,  which  were 
nearly  all  translated  into  Dutch ;  he  rearranged  and  ed- 
ited an  edition  of  the  J/igtoria  Ecdesia  Reformata  in 
llHogaria  et  Transylvania,  attrilpted  to  Paul  of  De- 
brezin  (Utrecht,  1728,  4to).  Together  with  Hase,  he 
published  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Bre- 
mensiSf  for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  theological  arti- 
cles. Other  treatises  which  he  published  in  various  pa- 
pers were  collected  and  published  by  D.  Gerdes,  togeth- 
er with  hb  discourses  and  programmes  (Amsterd.  1737, 
2  vols.  4to).  See  Schumacfier,  Memoria  Lampiij  in  Mis- 
ceUanea  DuiMturgensia,  vol  ii;  Acta  Eruditorumj  ann. 
1722;  Klifker,  BiU,  Eruditor.  Prcecocium;  Burmann, 
Trajectum  eruditum ;  Jdcher,  A  Ugem,  Get  Lexikon ;  Hoe- 
fer,  A'iottr.  Biog,  Genircdf,  xxix,  284;  Gobel  (Maximil- 
ian), Gesch,  d  Christlichm  Lebens,  voL  ii  (see  Index). 

Lampetians  b  the  name  of  one  of  the  heretical 
aects  which,  on  pretence  of  promoting  sanctity  by  on 
ascetic  life,  made  the  Christian  Sabbath  a  fast-day. 

There  was  also  another  sect  of  this  name  in  the  17th 
century,  the  followers  of  Lampetius,  a  Syrian  monk, 
who  pretended  that,  as  a  man  b  bom  free,  a  C^btian, 
in  order  to  please  God,  ought  to  do  nothing  by  necessi- 
ty; and  that,  therefore,  it  b  unlawful  to  makcf  vows, 
even  those  of  obedience.  To  this  doctrine  he  added 
the  views  of  the  Arians,  Carpocratians,  and  other  sects. 
The  Lampetbns  formed  a  branch  of  the  Messauans 
(q.  v.). 

LampiUas,  Francis  Xavicr,  a  Spanbh  Jesuit, 
was  bom  in  Catalonia  in  1731.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767  he  went  to  Genoa,  where 
be  died  in  1810.  Hb  principal  work  b  a  defence  of 
Spanbh  literature  against  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi, 
Haggio  storicoHtpologdico  delta  LtUratvra  Spagnvolcu 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  GiMrale,  xxix,  285. 

I«ampliigh,  THoaiAS,  D.D.,  an  English  preUte  of 
note  in  the  days  of  king  James  II,  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1615.  But  little  b  known  of  hb  early  personal 
history.  He  was  dean  of  Rochester  in  1676,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopate  as  bbhop  of  £xeter.  In 
thb  poeitaon  he  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  di- 
vines of  the  day,  securing,  in  particular,  the  favor  of  the 
king  by  hb  partisanship,  especially  in  1688.  In  thb  year, 
just  before  the  exit  of  king  James  from  the  Englbh 


throne,  Lamplugh  called  on  the  king,  was  graciously 
received,  praised  for  his  loyalty,  and  awarded  with  the 
archbbhopric  of  York,  which  bad  been  vacant  for  more 
than  two  years  and  a  half.  William  III.  whom  Lamp- 
lugh, strangely  enough,  recognised  as  the  rightful  sover- 
eign of  England,  after  the  flight  of  James,  confirmed 
the  appointment,  hence  some  writers'  statement  that 
William  of  Grange  appointed  Lamplugh  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. The  archbbhop  died  in  1691.  See  Debary, 
History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  167;  MacauUy, 
History  of  England,  ii,  382.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lampronti,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  some  note 
as  an  author,  flourished  in  Ferrora  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  centur}'.  He  died  about  1756.  He  commenced 
the  preparation  of  a  large  encyclopedia  of  Rabbinbni, 
of  which  he  himself  completed  twelve  volumes,  bringing 
the  work,  excellent  in  its  character,  down  to  tlie  letter 
Mem,  It  was  publbhed  at  Venice  between  1750  and 
1818.     See  Joet,  Gtsch,  d,  Judenth,  v,  s.  Sekten,  iii,  230. 

Lamson,  Alvan,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minbter,  was 
bora  in  1792  at  Weston,  Mass. ;  was  educated  first  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  then  at  Harvard  0>l- 
lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1814.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  but  left  in  1816, 
and  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  In  1818 
he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
where  he  officiated  for  over  forty  years.  He  died  July 
18,  1864.  He  wrote  much  for  the  Christian  Examiner^ 
and  in  1857  publbhed  a  volume  of  sermons  (Bost.  12mu). 
The  Christian  Register  says  of  him :  "  Dr.  Lamson  has 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  acutest  moral  wisdom  with  the 
most  unpretending  and  childlike  modes  of  exhibiting  it. 
Hb  style  b  clear  as  crj'stal,  sometimes  almost  quaint  in 
its  simplicity,  and  not  without  touches  of  poetic  feeling 
as  well  as  fancy,  though  a  calm,  shrewd  judgment  char- 
acterizes all  hb  opinions."  —  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors^ 
vol.  ii-,  American  Annual  Cyclopadia,  1864,  p.  612. 

Lamy  (or  Lami),  Bernard,  an  eminent  priest  of 
the  French  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Mans  in  June,  1640; 
studied  under  the  Oratorians,  jomed  their  order  in  1658, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Parb  and  at  Saurour.  He 
next  taught  belles-lettres  at  Tendome  and  Juilly,  and 
philosophy  at  Saumur  and  at  Angers.  In  1676  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship  for  hb  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  Hb  enemies,  the  Thom- 
ists,  even  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  against  him  under 
the  accusation  that  he  opposed  the  principle  of  myal 
authority.  He  was  banbhed  to  Grenoble,  where  cardi- 
nal Le  Camus,  who  had  established  a  seminar}^  for  the 
education  of  ecclesiastics,  and  who  held  Lamy  m  high 
estimation,  appointed  him  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1686,  hb  sentence  having  been  revoked  in  lU  most  es- 
sential charges,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  remained 
for  a  while  m  the  Seminary  of  St.  Magloire ,  but,  havmg 
violated  the  rules  of  the  establishment  by  piiblbhing 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  superior  a  work  (Lettre 
au  P,  Fourre,  de  tOratoire),  which,  besides,  was  consid- 
ered to  contain  objectionable  teachings  (viz.  as  that 
Chrbt  did  not  celebrate  the  Jewbh  Passover  with  his 
disciples  [a  view  adopted  by  some  of  the  soundest  schol- 
ars] ;  that  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  twice,  by 
the  Sanhedrim  and  by  Herod  ^  and  that  the  three  Marys 
mentioned  in  the  (xospeb  are  identical),  he  was  again 
exiled,  this  time  to  Rouen.  He  died  in  the  latter  city 
Jan.  29, 1715.  Lamy  wos  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
his  works  are  generally  distinguished  for  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  most  important  are,  Ap- 
paratus Biblicus  ad  UiteUufenda  Sacra  Biblia  (originally 
[Grenoble,  1687J  no  more  than  tobies  of  the  chief  facts 
of  Scripture,  with  rales  for  its  study,  and  compiled  sim- 
ply for  his  pupib ,  he  subsequently  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Lyons,  1696,  sm.  8vo,  and  it  was  in  its  day  con- 
sidered the  best  "introduction"  to  the  Bible  extant;  an 
English  edition  was  prepare<l  by  R.  Bundy,  Lond.  1723, 
4to) : — Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences  (1684),  a  work  which 
was  highly  esteemed  by  J.  J.  Kousaeau :  —  Introduction 
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d  VEcriturt  Sainte,  oit  Von  traiie  de  tout  ce  qui  conceme 
les  Jui/sy  etc  (Lyoiu,  1709,  4to)  ',—IIarmonia,  give  coni' 
cordia  quatuor  Ev€mgtl%starumy  editio  novLssima  (Paris, 
1701,  rimo) : — Commentarius  in  hamumiam,  sive  concor- 
diam  quatuor  Evangelittarum  (Paris,  1699,  4to) : — Dit- 
setiatio  de  I^eciiiM  cantoribus  (UgoL82, 571) :— /)«  Uiber- 
nacuhfaderisj  de  sanda  dvitate  Jerusalem,  et  de  tetnpio 
ejut  (Paris,  1720,  fol.).  To  this  last-named  work  Lainy 
is  said  to  have  devoted  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life 
It  was  published  (after  his  death)  under  the  editorship 
of  p^re  Desmoulins.  See  Ellies  Dupin,  BibL  des  A  uteura 
eccUs,  voL  xix,  4to  ed. ;  Journal  de  tout  ce  qui  s'ett  paui 
en  r University  cP Angers,  1679,  4to;  F.  Bouillier,  Bist.  du 
Cartesiatusme,  vol  ii ;  B.  Haur^au,  Hist,  Litter,  du  MavMy 
ii,  117-166,  Hook,£'cdM.  Biog,  vi,  615;  Kitto,  JBiWica/ 
6Vcfopad»o,ii,779,780.    (J.H.W.) 

Lamy,  Dom.  FranQoia,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bora  at  Monteieau,  in  the  diocese  of  Char- 
tres,  in  1686.  He  entered  the  congregation  of  SuMaur, 
of  the  Order  of  St  Benoist,  in  1686,  and  was  in  relation 
with  some  of  the  most  important  men  of  the  time,  Fe- 
nelon  among  others.  He  died  in  1711.  Lamy  wrote 
largely  in  ddience  of  Christianity,  and  against  Spinoza ; 
the  most  important  of  his  works  are,  Traite  de  la  virile 
evidente  de  la  religion  Chretienne  (1694, 12mo)  ',—De  la 
connaissance  de  soi-mAne  (Paris,  1694-98,  6  vols.  8vo , 
augmented,  Paris,  1700),  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
work  of  Fran9ois  Lamy  (comp.  the  art.  Malkbkaxche)  : 
— Le  Nouvel  Atheismt  renverse,  ou  refutation  du  systsme 
de  Spinasa,  etc  (Anon.,  Paris,  1696, 12mo) : — Sentiments 
ile  piste  sur  la  profession  religieuse  (Paris,  1697,  12mo), 
which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy: — Lemons  de  la 
Sagesse  et  de  VengagemaU  au  service  de  Dim  (Par.  1708, 
12mo): — Vincreduie  ameni  a  la  religion  par  la  raison 
(Paris,  1710,  12mo) : — Traiti  de  la  connaissance  et  de 
tumour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1712,  12mo) ;  this  work,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  is  very  scarce.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters are  contained  in  the  Correspondance  de  Fenelon 
(Paris,  1827-29, 1 1  vols.  8 vo).  See  Le  Cerf,  Biblioth,  des 
A  uteurs  de  la  Congrig,  de  St,  3fauri  Niceron,  Memoires, 
voL  X ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghteralt,  xxix,  298  sq. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  an  English  Quaker,  was  born 
in  London,  Nov.  26, 1775,  and  died  about  Oct.  4, 1838. 
He  was  the  promulgator  of  the  mutual  system  of  edu- 
cation first  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell  at  Madras,  but  after- 
wards known  both  in  England  and  America  as  the 
Lancasterian  System,  and  gave  an  impulse,  by  his 
writings  and  lectures,  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  many  countries.  He  first  opened  a  school  fur 
poor  children  in  SL  George's  Field,  and  soon  rendered 
his  method  very  popular.  For  the  characteristics  of  his 
S3rstcm,  see  Watts,  Bibl,  Brit.,  and  his  works  (London, 
1854);  fxmd.  Quart,  Jiev,v\,  24;  i\orthAmer,Rpv.xvm, 
184;  Living  Age,  April,  1846;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1052 ;  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  p.  1366. 

Lancaster,  Lydia,  a  female  Quaker  minister, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Rawlinson,  was  bom  at  Graith- 
waite,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1684.  In  the  course  of 
her  ministry  she  visited  several  times  the  greater  part 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  building  up  her  soci- 
ety with  great  zeal  and  efficacy.  In  1718  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  here  especially  instrumental 
in  the  extension  of  the  Quaker  cause.  She  retained  her 
zeal  and  activity  to  extreme  old  age,  laboring  almost  to 
the  close  of  her  days.  May  30, 1761.  See  Janney,  Hist, 
of  Friends,  iii,  296. 

Lancaster,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Chiut:h  of  England,  was  born  in  England  in  1698.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  his  ministry  he  was  rector  of  Stamford 
Rivers,  but  he  is  better  known  as  a  literary  roan  than  as 
a  pastor.  He  died  in  1775.  His  published  works  are, 
Sermons  (1746):— j^oy  on  Delicacy  {i7AS,S\'o):— The 
Old  Serpent,  or  Methodism  Triumphant — a  Poem  (1770, 
4to). — Allibone,  Diet,  KngL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  1052. 

Lance  (*)'i*1'^5»  kidon',  so  called  from  its  destructive 


use,  Jer.  1,  42 ;  elsewhere  usually  "  spear^,  a  javeJm  or 
smaller  kind  of  missile  weapon,  in  distinction  from  the 
long-handled  spear  (H^sn,  chanith'^,  and  the  simple  dart 
(nbo,  she'lach).     See  Armor. 

Lance,  The  Holy  (1),  is  the  name  of  a  knife  very 
much  in  the  form  of  a  lance,  used  in  the  Greek  Church 
to  imitate  the  spear  by  which  Christ  was  pierced.  With 
this  *^  holy  lance"  the  .priest,  at  communion,  cuts  the 
bread,  while  reading  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  Scriptures.  See  Martignv,  Diet,  des  A  ntiquitis,  p. 
363. 

Lance,  The  Holy  (2),  was  given  by  king  Rudolph 
of  Burgundy  to  king  Henry  I  of  Germany,  as  a  present, 
through  the  influence  of  Lnitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona. 
It  came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  insignia  of 
the  empire,  and  a  powerful  talisman.  The  earlier  tra- 
dition represents  the  lance  as  having  been  chiefly  made 
of  the  nails  with  which  Christ  was  crucified ;  later  ac- 
counts assume  that  it  was  the  identical  lance  with  which 
the  Roman  soldier  pierced  the  Saviour's  side.  Under 
the  emperor  Charles  IT  this  lance  was  brought  to  Prague, 
and  in  1354  pope  Innocent  Y I,  at  the  emperor's  request, 
instituted  a  special  festival,  De  lancea,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  Germany  and  Bohemia  on  the  first  octave  af- 
ter Easter.  Another  holy  lance  was  discovered  by  the 
empress  Helena,  and  kept  first  in  the  portico  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  afterwards  at  Anti- 
och,  where  it  was  found  in  1098  by  a  French  priest,  Pe- 
ter Bartholomew;  its  appearance  cheered  the  discour- 
aged Crusaders,  who  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Saracens.  It  was  subsequently  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople, then  to  Venice,  and  aflern'ards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards  taken  back  again  to  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  iron  of  it  was  brought  to  Rome  as  a  pres- 
ent to  pope  Innocent  Till,  and  is  preserved  at  the  Vat- 
ican. The  genuineness  of  both  lances  has,  however, 
been  doubted  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
their  authenticity  was  never  officially  proclaimed. — Her* 
zog,  Real-Encyldop,  viii,  197.     (J.  N.  P.) 

LanceaB  et  Clavdnun  Festum.  See  Lance, 
THE  Holy  (2).  • 

Lancellot(t)i  (Lanculotus),  Giovanni  Paoli 
( 1 ),  a  noted  Italian  writer  on  canon  law,  was  bom  in  Peru- 
gia in  1511,  was  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
of  his  native  place,  and  died  there  in  1591.  He  is  par^ 
tlcularly  known  as  the  author  of  Institutiones  juris  ca- 
nonici,  which  are  generally  published  with  the  Corpus 
juris  canonici;  yet  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  *' editio 
Romana,"  and  therefore  Richter  omitted  it  in  his  edi- 
tion. Lancellotti  appears  to  have  for  a  long  time  con- 
templated writing  an  elementary  text-book  for  the  study 
of  canon  law,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Institutes 
[see  Corpus  Jcris  Civilis],  for  we  find  already  in  1566 
pope  Paul  IV  encouraging  him  in  his  plans.  Two  years 
after  Lancellotti  presented  his  work  to  the  papal  censure, 
and  it  was  examined  by  a  committee  composed  of  Fabi- 
anus  Atorombonus,  Julius  Oradinus,  and  Antonius  Maa- 
sa,  all  officers  of  the  court  Delia  Rota.  They  approved 
strongly  of  it,  and  their  recommendation  was  printed  in 
several  editions  of  the  Commentarii  Institutiomim  subse- 
quently added  by  Lancellotti  himself  to  his  liber  i.  The 
book  was  afterwards  published,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-book  in  the  University  of  Cologne.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pope  steadily  refiised  his  approval, 
and  some  other  censors  raised  objections  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  principles  opposed  to  the 
then  recent  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  The  au- 
thor, however,  was  disinclined  to  alter  the  obnoxious 
passages,  and  resolved  to  continue  to  publish  the  work 
as  a  private  enterprise,  which  he  did  towards  the  ckwe 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  August,  1668,  at  Perugia, 
dedicating  it  to  Pius  IV.  In  the  following  years  it  was 
repeatedly  reprinted  and  commended,  Petrus Matthiius 
even  appended  it  to  his  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  ea- 
nonici  (Frankil  ad  M.  1691).    Soon  after  it  was  indudad 
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ID  the  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  canon,  published  at 
Lyons,  and  continued  to  be  printed  in  that  manner,  it 
having  finally  obtained  the  approval  of  pope  Paul  V 
(1605-21)  by  the  intercession  of  cardinal  Scipio  Cobel- 
lutius  and  others.  Still  the  Inititutionet  were  never 
considered  as  an  official  work.  Their  value  consists 
chiefly  in  the  insight  it  affords  into  what  was  considered 
as  law  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  common 
practice  of  that  time.  Subsequent  editions  carefully 
indicate  the  differences  between  it  and  the  new  laws. 
(See  Owpar  Ziegler,  NoUb  ex  ipsU  antiqukatum  ecclesi- 
asHearuM  fontibus  deducUB,  Wittemb.  1C99,  4to;  repro- 
duced in  Thomasius's  edition,  Habe,  1716, 1717, 4to;  also 
that  of  DonjatfVenetiis,  1750,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  French 
translation,  with  a  comparison  of  the  Komish  andGaUican 
practice,  was  published  by  Durand  de  Maillane  (Lyons, 
1710, 10  vols.  12mo).— Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  viii,  187. 

Lanoellotti  (or  Laxcblotti),  Giovanni  Paoli 
(2),  an  Italian  author  and  priest,  was  bom  at  Perugia  in 
1575,  and  died  in  Paris  In  1640.  He  is  noted  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  successful  work  entitled  To-day  {^  L'Hoggidi*^, 
intended  to  prove  that  the  world  was  not  morally  or 
phjrsically  worse  than  it  had  been  in  ancient  times.  He 
wrote  also  other  learned  works. 

Lancelot,  Dpm.  Claude,  a  noted  French  theologian 
and  writer  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1615.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  presiding  officer  of  the 
noted  school  of  Port  Royal,  and,  after  its  discontinuance 
in  1660,  he  became  instmctor  of  prince  Conti  $  then  lived 
in  the  convent  St.  Cyran  until  its  destraction  in  1679. 
He  died  at  Quimperl^  April  15, 1695.  His  works  are 
mainly  on  the  grammar  of  the  classical  and  Roman  Ian* 
guages.  He  also  published  historical  annotations  on  the 
Bible  of  Vitre,  and  left  in  MS.  form  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Duverger  de  Hauranne,  of  the  St.  Cyran  convent  See 
Sainte-Beuve,  Port  Rnyal;  Vigneul  Maryille,  Milanges^ 
i,  132 ;  Niceron,  Mem,  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  des  Honimes 
IlL  XXXV ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin,  xxlx,  322  sq. 

Iiancet  (npi,  ro'mach,  from  its  piercing^  1  King» 
xviii,  28,  elsewhere  usually  ^  spear''),  the  iron  point  or 
head  of  a  lance.  See  Armob.  The  incisive  implements 
<>f  the  most  ancient  Hebrews,  as  of  other  peoples,  were 
of  stone  (Exod.  iv,  25;  Josh,  v,  2;  compare  Abicht,  Dt 
euUis  sazeiSf  Lipsie,  1712  ^  and  generally  Creuzer,  Com^ 
menu  Herod,  i,  22.  The  tuta  samia  with  which  the 
priests  of  Cybele  emasculated  themselves  [Pliny,  xxxv^ 
46],  and  the  stone  knives  of  the  Egyptian  erobalmers 
[Herod,  ii,  86],  are  parallel  cases).  The  Hebrews  used 
no  knives  at  table  (although  one  term  for  knife,  r73M^, 
is  so  named  from  eating),  since  the  meat  was  brought  on 
ready  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  bread  was  so  thin  as  to 
be  easily  broken  with  the  fingers.  See  Eating.  The 
i  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  East,  even  in  princely 


ff'astjL  See  Mual..  Knivi?i  wpre  rprt^iHrly  emplnyH. 
hy  m^^hnnica  (q.  v,),  and  in  flau(*hteriii^  aninudri  (On* 
.\sii,  Gt  10  s  I'dnip^.  Judi^.  xis,  if'.>;  see  Philfl,  0pp.  ii,  570  (, 
ami  ftT  prc|iflrinj,r  rctiHl  ( Jtwi^phu^,  U'rir,  i,  33,  7;  Ani, 
xvii,  71,  t'tivK  The  wamlieial  kuife,  in  particnkr,  wju 
called  r^ln^  (Kzni  i,  9\*"<1  *  f*^m  vw  th<*  (sccimtl)  Tem- 
ple was  a|>prt»priated  to  suuh  cutltry  (nC'Sn^  ri^3, 
Mishivs,  Mvhtuth,  \%  7),  A  tteiiknirc  wna  collal  I^P* 
(,Jer,  X3c%'ij  28;  Ezok,  v,  \\  originally  in  Antmieari 
•ifip^T  wliich  in  I  he  TnJmud  {t'heiifit,  xiiii,  l )  likcwifM* 
dtnijtefi  a  rsj&or.  The  pniniij^-ku[fi>^  was  i.'alled  n^^T^ 
(Ina.  ti,  4;  .wtii,  5.  etc).    Soe  iLMtrE, 

Lancet  St^le.    See  K^GLiF^tt  Sttle. 

LAN(.T,T-WI>'DOVV  b  an  an:hir^tnra]  term  fur  a 
narrttw  wintfuw  with  a(^uiely*(K>Lnted  arx^h  head.  Thift 
forni  wiMi  muL-h  iifM."d  In  KngUuid  ami  SnUJninl  during 
the  early  pniuU'd  periwJ  of  *iothic  aTchittvtuTt.  Sev- 
eral Laijcet^wmduws  are  frcquentlv  ^it»u^>cd  t4>g<rt1ier,  ^^ 
SA  ta  |jn>Juce  a  pleasing  effec^U  In  Seftrlnnd.  the  laiicot- 
window  WAh,  likf!  many  utUiT  f<mfijri'.6  of  Soirch  Uothli^ 
retained  to  a  much  later  ]»erioil  than  in  EogUndr— 


Egyptian  Knives  and  Lancets.    Collected  fh>m  various 

Sculptures. 

V.-P 


LaaceUwlndow.    From  Glugow  CstbedraL 

Land  (rrpreflGnii'd  by  wveml  HoU  and  tir.  words  i 

prtiperly  T'^S$t  ^'f^^^j  usually  rendered  '*ttirth^^  V,t.  yrlx 

I  aiol  n^^&jt,  atlf*imiJL\  usually  tlio  *^grtiundr  Sftmetimeji 

I  1^^>3.  Muirh't  eltw where  a  '^^jfiJi/,'*  {Jr.  ayQit^ ,  aJlHO  ;^w- 

I  pff ,  a  tract  of  lainl  j  etc.).     ThI*  wonl  in  the  l>ld  Te*^- 

^  ment  t^ft^n  f^euotes  emphaf  ic^lly  the  eijuntrj'  of  the  In- 

raelitf^,  nt  other  iioic^  N>mi^  iiartUndqr  ir^oantnr  or  iim- 

tTi<:r,afl  the  land  *»f  ('ansan,  the  laud  of  Kj^yptjlhe  Jan*! 

I  <>f  Aihitr,  tho  hnd  of  Moak      [n  fmversl  plncen  of  our 

I  Anrlmri^fd  Verslmi  the  phrase  *^a]l  the  earth'^  is  udod, 

whi'fj  the  more  rcjitricled  phrofle  ''the  land,"  or  " all  the 

land,*'  wouhl   b(*   more   prupef^      Sec   At^uiCLLTUKK; 

Famh;  Lamukm  ESTATI^ 

Xiatldau.  Jkoiik^ke^l,  a  Orman  Rnbbi  nT  note,  wki 
iMini  nthnit  1721>,  He  HonriT^hiHl  tin+t  an  Halttn  tif  Jam- 
prj]«  Fo[]oliit,  anil  later  as  chief  Kabhl  of  Prui^oc.  lie 
died  in  179fl.  ^Vhik  yet  a  youii^  tnaii  LAiKiau  Kave 
promise  of  |^nt  ability  ju  a  p<i]t>mit%  and  he  di-ii^lrtved 
thU  ijUJility  to  i^jit  atl%-antage  in  the  Sahbatariiin  con- 
tittFer.-*y  which  ra^ed  l>etTrt^"n  Eitw^wihilt/  [see  ,lo?i.\* 
v  1 1 A  s  R I  iiEsc t  r  i  rTi!  J  and  E  mi  len.  See  i » liit  i,  fteAt^h .  thr 
Juilrn,  voL  X,  i!lL  xij  caj>wiiilly  p.  4t)9,  415,  4Jrt.  Fur^M, 
/iihlktth.JiifK  ii,  ^16  sq. 

Landed  UstatQ.  It  has  been  the  citrttom  tn  n^ 
^ard  thi,^  Jlebn^ws  as  a  pa^tura]  |»efrple  until  they  were 
i^'ttleii  in  F*al««rine^  In  a  f^reat  d^f^ree  they  douhtl^Mi 
*ere  f*o,  and  when  they  entereil  a^'rieulttira]  Ej^-pt^the 
Land  of  (roHheti  was  ajwifrned  to  Lliem  i'Kpre^ly  iKt'ouiw 
that  liKralily  wa:<  auilc^l  to  their  p4Mitordl  hahit:»  (^Teii. 
jstvii,  4  6).  Thc^'  hahit;!  wen?  suM initially  maiiifcain- 
e*l ;  but  it  b  certain  thaf  they  became  ao^uamtetl  with 
the  EgyptLaji  proct stiea  of  cult  me,  and  It  ii  more  than 
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probable  that  they  nused  for  themselves  such  prodacts 
of  the  soil  as  they  required  for  tbeir  own  use.  We  may, 
indeed,  collect  that  the  portion  of  their  territory  which 
lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Nile  was  placed  by 
them  under  culture  (Deut.  xi,  10),  while  the  interior, 
with  the  free  pastures  of  the  desert  beyond  their  imme- 
diate territory,  sufficed  abundantly  for  their  cattle  (1 
Chron.  vii,  21).  This  partial  attention  to  agriculture 
was  in  some  degree  a  preparation  for  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  into  which  they  were  destined  eventually  to 
pass.  While  the  Israelites  remained  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection in  Eg^'pt,  the  maintenance  of  their  condition  as 
shepherds  was  highly  instrumental  in  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  agri- 
culturists, and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  pastoral  habits 
(Gen.  xlvi,  84).  But  when  they  became  an  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  people,  their  separation  from  other 
nations  was  to  be  promoted  by  inducing  them  to  devote 
their  chief  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soiL  A  large 
number  of  the  institutions  given  to  them  had  this  ob- 
ject of  separation  in  view.  Among  these,  those  relating 
to  agriculture — forming  the  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrew 
people— were  of  the  first  importance.  They  might  not 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  but 
no  others  could  have  been  effectual  without  them ;  for, 
without  such  attention  to  agriculture  as  would  render 
them  a  self-subsisting  people,  a  greater  degree  of  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  and  idolatrous  nations  must 
have  been  maintained  than  was  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  common- 
est observation  suffices  to  show  how  much  less  than 
others  agricultural  communities  are  open  to  external  in- 
fluences, and  how  much  less  dbposed  to  cultivate  inter- 
course with  strangers.     See  Husbakdky. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  subservience  to  this  object,  and 
to  facilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israelites  were  put  in 
possession  of  a  country  already  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation (Deut.  vi,  1 1) ,  and  it  was  in  order  to  retain  them 
in  this  condition,  to  give  them  a  vital  interest  In  it,  and 
to  make  it  a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very 
peculiar  agrarian  law  was  given  to  them.  In  stating 
this  law,  and  in  declaring  it  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  wise  and  salutary,  regard  must  be  had  to  its 
peculiar  object  with  reference  to  the  segregation  of  the 
Hebrew  people ;  for  there  are  points  in  which  this  and 
other  Mosaic  laws  were  unsuited  to  general  use,  some 
by  the  very  circumstances  which  adapted  them  so  ad- 
mirably to  their  special  objecL  When  the  Israelites 
were  numbered  just  before  their  entrance  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  were  found  (exclusive  of  the  Levites) 
to  exceed  t)00,000  men,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, "  Unto 
these  the  land  shall  be  divided  for  an  inheritance,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  number  of  names.  To  many  thou  shalt 
give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  few  thou  shalt 
give  the  less  inheritance ;  to  every  one  shall  his  inher- 
itance be  given  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  him.  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be  divided  by 
lot:  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  inherit"  (Numb,  xxvi,  33-64).  This  equal 
distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  law. 
Hy  it  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  600,000 
yeomen,  with  (according  to  different  calculations)  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-live  acres  of  land  to  each,  'i'bis  land 
they  held  independent  of  all  temporal  superiors,  by  di- 
rect tenure  from  Jehovah  their  sovereign,  by  whose 
power  they  were  to  acquire  the  territory,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  were  to  enjoy  and  retain  iu  "  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  forever,  for  the  land  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord:  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me'* 
(Lev.  XXV,  23).  Thus  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was 
an  equal  agrarian  law.  But  this  law  was  guarded  by 
other  provisions  equally  wise  and  salutar}-.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  was  prevented,  first,  by  prohibiting 
every  Hebrew  from  accepting  interest  from  any  of  his 
fellow-citizens  (Lev.  xxv,  85, 36) ;  next,  by  establishing 
a  regular  discharge  of  debts  every  seventh  year ;  and, 
finally,  by  ordering  that  no  lands  could  be  alienated  for- 


ever, but  must,  on  each  year  of  Jubilee,  or  every  seventh 
Sabbatic  year,  revert  to  the  families  which  originally 
possessed  them.  Thus,  vrithont  absolutely  depriving  in- 
dividuals of  all  temporary  dominion  over  their  landed 
property,  it  re-established,  every  fiftieth  year,  that  orig- 
inal and  equal  distribution  of  it  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  national  polity ;  and  as  the  period  of  this  re- 
version was  fixed  and  regular,  all  parties  had  due  notice 
of  the  terms  on  which  they  negotiated,  so  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  public  commotion  or  private  com- 
plaint.   See  Jubilee. 

Thb  law,  by  which  landed  property  was  released  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  existing  obligations,  did  not 
extend  to  houses  in  towns,  which,  if  not  redeemed  with- 
in one  year  after  being  sold,  were  ahenated  forever  (Lev. 
XV,  29, 30).  This  must  have  given  to  property  in  the 
country  a  decided  advantage  over  property  in  cities,  and 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  essential  object  of 
all  these  regulations,  by  affording  an  inducement  to  ev- 
ery Hebrew  to  reside  on  and  cultivate  his  land.  Fur- 
ther, the  original  distribution  of  the  land  was  to  the 
several  tribes  according  to  their  families,  so  that  each 
tribe  was,  so  to  speak,  settled  in  the  same  county,  and 
each  family  in  the  same  barony  or  hundred.  Nor  was 
the  estate  of  any  family  in  one  tribe  permitted  to  pass 
into  another,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  (Numb. 
xxvHi) ,  so  that  not  only  was  the  original  balance  of 
property  preserved,  but  the  closest  and  dearest  connec- 
tions of  affinity  attached  to  each  other  the  inhabitants 
of  every  vicinage.     See  Inheritance. 

It  often  happens  that  laws  in  appearance  similar  have 
in  view  entirely  different  objects.  In  Europe  the  en- 
tailment of  estates  in  the  direct  line  b  designed  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  large  properties.  In  Israel  the 
effect  was  entirely  different,  as  the  entail  extended  to 
all  the  small  estates  into  which  the  land  was  originally 
divided,  so  th&t  they  could  not  legally  be  united  to  form 
a  large  property,  and  then  entailed  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  him  by  whom  the  property  wis  formed.  This 
division  of  the  land  in  small  estates  among  the  people, 
who  were  to  retain  them  in  perpetuity,  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  Hebrew  institutions. 
It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  such  a  condition  of  land- 
ed property  is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  high 
cultivation  and  to  increase  of  population,  while  it  is 
less  favorable  to  pasturage.  The  first  two  were  objects 
which  the  law  had  in  view,  and  it  did  not  intend  to  af- 
ford undue  encouragement  to  the  pastoral  life,  while  the 
large  pastures  of  the  adjacent  deserts  and  of  the  com- 
mons secured  the  country  against  such  a  scarcity  of  cat- 
tle as  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  heritages  has 
already  produced  in  France. 

For  this  land  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was  payable  to  the 
sovereign  Proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth  or  tithe  of 
the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the  priesthood.  See 
Tithes.  The  condition  of  military  service  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  land,  as  it  appears  that  every  freeholder 
(Deut.  XX,  5)  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  mus- 
ter of  the  national  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own 
expense  (often  more  than  repaid  by  the  plunder),  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required.  In  this  direction,  there- 
fore, the  agrarian  law  operated  in  securing  a  body  of 
600,000  men,  inured  to  labor  and  industry,  always  as- 
sumed to  be  ready,  as  they  were  bound,  to  come  forward 
at  their  country's  calL  This  great  body  of  national  yeo- 
manry, every  one  of  whom  had  an  important  stake  in 
the  national  independence,  was  officered  by  its  own  he- 
reditary chiefs,  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (comp.  Exod. 
xviii  and  Numb,  xxxi,  14),  and  must  have  presented  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  treacherous  ambition  and  polit- 
ical intrigue^  and  to  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  and  establish  despotic  power. 
Nor  were  these  institutions  less  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
the  state  against  foreign  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  offensive  wars  and  remote  conquests.  For  while 
this  vast  body  of  hardy  yeomanry  were  always  ready  to 
defend  their  counti^*,  when  assailed  by  foreign  foes,  yet. 
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ms  they  were  constantly  employed  in  agriculture,  attach- 
ed to  domestic  life,  and  enjoyed  at  borne  the  society  of 
the  numerous  relatives  who  peopled  their  neighborhood, 
war  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  alien  to  their  tastes 
and  habits.  Religion  also  took  part  in  preventing  them 
from  being  captivated  by  the  splendor  of  military  glory. 
On  returning  from  batUe,  even  if  victorious,  in  order  to 
bring  them  back  to  more  peaceful  feelings  after  the  rage 
of  war,  the  law  required  them  to  consider  themselves  as 
polluted  by  the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  the  camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had  employed  an  en- 
tire day  in  the  rites  of  purification  (Numb,  xix,  18-16; 
xxxi,  19).  Besides,  the  force  was  entirely  infantry;  the 
law  forbidding  even  the  kings  to  multiply  horses  in 
their  train  (Deut.  xvii,  16);  and  this,  with  the  ordinance 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the  males  three  times 
every  year  at  Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the 
legiidator  to  confine  the  natives  within  the  Umits  of  the 
Promised  L4uid,  and  rendered  long  and  distant  wars  and 
conquests  impossible  without  the  virtual  renunciation 
of  that  religion  which  was  incorporated  with  their  whole 
civil  polity,  and  which  was,  in  (jict,  the  charter  by  which 
they  held  their  property  and  enjoyed  all  their  rights 
(Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Pentaieuch,  lect.  iv;  Lowman, 
CicU  Gov,  of  the  Heb,  ch.  iii,  iv^  Michaelis,  Mos,  Becht, 
l,240sq.). 

Landelln  and  Landoald,  two  saints  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  are  said  to  have  flourished  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Belgium  In  the  7th  century. 
We  have  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  their  lives  and 
proceedings.  Among  the  aids  which  St.  Amandus  pro- 
cured from  Rome  in  651  to  help  him  in  hb  missionary 
labors  is  mentioned  the  presbyter  Landoald,  probably  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  According  to  the  history  of  Landoald, 
written  in  the  10th  century  by  abbot  Heriger  von 
Lobbes,  Landoald  was  especially  supported  in  his  mis- 
sions by  king  Childeric  il,  who  furnished  him  with  all 
the  necessary  means.  He  is  also  said  to  have  had  Lam- 
bert of  Maestricht  for  a  pupil,  and  to  have  been  nine 
years  bishop  as  successor  of  St.  Amandus.  This  latter 
assertion,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Re- 
madus  was  the  successor  of  Amandus;  and  it  appean 
also  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Lambert  of  Maestncht 
was  indeed  a  pupil  of  Landoald. 

Concerning  Landelln,  the  BoUandists  give,  under  date 
of  June  15,  an  old  biography,  according  to  which  he  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Andebert,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras, 
had  fled  from  his  tutor,  and  supported  himself  for  a  while 
by  highway  robbery.  The  sudden  death  of  one  of  his 
band,  and  n  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  former  compan- 
ion carried  to  hell  by  the  devil,  caused  his  conversion, 
and  he  subjected  himself  to  strict  penance  in  a  convent, 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Subsequently  conse- 
crated deacon  and  presbyter,  he  made  two  more  journeys 
to  Rome,  the  last  time  accompanied  by  his  pupils  Ade- 
lenus  and  Domitianus.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
two  convents  of  Lobbes  and  Crepin.  According  to  the 
same  account,  Landelin  died  in  686,  continuing  his  pen- 
ances to  the  last — Diirle,  Lundelm,  Apostel  d.  Deutschen 
(Augsb.  1838);  Wetzer  und  Welte,  KirchenrLexikonjVi, 
335;  Herzog, Beal^Enqfklopddie, yni,\S7,     (J.N. P.) 

Land-mark  (^^39,  ^e6u/',  or  T^h^"!^  gebulah^  usu- 
ally rendered  *' border^  or  *^  coast**),  a  boundary^ine  as 
indicated  by  a  stake,  stone,  or  other  monument  (Deut. 
xix,  14;  xxvii,17;  Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  xxiii,10;  Jobxxiv, 
2).  It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  Jehovah,  in  bring- 
ing the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  to  make  them  a  nation 
of  agriculturists.  For  this  purpose  the  land  was  divided 
by  lot  and  measurement  among  the  tribes,  families,  and 
individuals  of  the  nation.  Thus  every  citizen  had  al- 
lotted to  him  a  piece  of  grounil,  which  he  was  to  culti- 
vate and  leave  to  his  descendants.  The  importance  of 
preserving  accurately  the  boundaries  of  individual  or 
(amily  possessions  is  very  obvious;  and,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes and  litigation,  the  fields  were  marked  ofi'by  stones 
fet  ap  on  the  limits,  which  could  not  be  removed  witlb> 


out  incurring  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  custom  had 
doubtless  prevailed  long  before  (Job  xxiv,  2),  it  was  thus 
confirmed  by  express  statute  (Deut.  xix,  14;  xxvii,  17), 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  strictly  perpetuated  in  later 
times  (Prov.  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  10).  Similar  precautions 
were  in  use  among  the  Romans,  who  bad  images  or  posts, 
called  Herma  or  termini,  set  up  on  the  line  between  dif- 
ferent owners,  which  were  under  the  patronage  of  a 
deity  especially  designated  for  that  care  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  s.  v.  Terminus).  Land- 
marks were  used  in  Greece  even  before  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer {Iliadj  xxi,  405) ;  and  they  are  still  used  in  Persia, 
and  in  various  parte  of  the  EasL  Even  to  this  day  fields 
in  the  East  have  no  fences  or  hedges,  but  a  ridge,  a 
stone,  or  a  post  occasionally  marks  the  boundary;  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  very  difficult  to  encroach  on  the 
property  of  another  (see  Hackett,  lUustra,  qf  Script,  p. 
167).     See  Hedge. 

Lando  or  Landon,  a  Roman  pontiff,  was  a  native 
of  Sabina,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  In- 
deed, but  Uttle  is  accessible  as  to  his  personal  history 
until  he  came  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  913.  He  held 
the  pontificate  only  about  six  months,  for  he  died  about 
April  27, 914.    See  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  v,  89  sq. 

Landoald.    See  Landelin. 

Landon,  WHrrriNGTOx,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  for  some  time  provost  of  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
Exeter,  and  in  1821  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died 
in  1839.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  Lon- 
don (1812, 8vo,  and  in  1836,  8vo).— Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  English  and  American  Authors,  ii,  1053. 

Landsborongh,  David,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Dalvy,  Galloway,  Scotland, 
m  1782.  He  was  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Stevenson  from 
1811  to  1843,  and  of  a  Free-Church  congregation  at  Salt- 
coata  from  1843  until  his  death  in  1854.  Mr.  Landsbor- 
ongh was  very  eminent  as  a  naturalist,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises  on  botany  and  zoology.  He  also  contrib- 
uted frequently  to  Dr.  Harvey's  Psychologia  Britannica, 
and  published  papers  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.— AlWhonOj  Dictionary  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  ufhors,  ii,  1056. 

Landsperger,  Johaxn,  a  Carthusian  monk,  who 
obtained  distinction  by  his  voluminous  ascetic  writings, 
was  bom  in  Landsperg,  Bavaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century ;  studied  in  Cologne,  was  made  prior  of  his 
order  near  Julich,  and  died  about  1534.  On  account  of 
his  marked  and  severe  piety,  he  was  called  the.  Just, 
Among  his  works,  which  were  published  in  many  edi- 
tions at  Cologne,  are,  Sermones  capitulares  in  prtecipuis 
anni  fesfivitatUms :  —  Vita  Servatoris  NJ,X,  i  — Para- 
phrases  in  dominicales  Epistolas  et  Evangelia: — AUo- 
quia  Jesu  Christi  adfdelem  animam : — EnchiricUon  vitxe 
spiritualis  ad  perfectionem :  —  Pharetra  divini  amoris, 
Landsperger  was  the  first  to  publish  the  Revelations  of 
the  Holy  Gertrude, — Wetzer  u.  Vft^tA^Kirchen-Lexikon, 
vi,842. 

Landulph.    See  Patarians. 

Lane  (pvfitj,  so  rendered  in  Luke  xiv,  21 ;  elsewhere 
**  street"),  a  narrow  passage  or  alley  in  a  city,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  principal  thoroughfare  (jrXaTila),  See 
Street. 

Lane,  Qeorge,  a  Methodist  minister  of  considera- 
ble note,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  April  13, 
1784.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1805,  and  located  in  1810;  was  readmitted  in  1819, 
and  again  located  in  1825;  but  was  readmitted  once 
more  in  1834.  In  1836  he  was  elected  assistant  agent 
of  the  Methodist  Book-Concern  at  New  York.  In  this 
capacity  first,  and  later  in  that  of  principal  agent,  he 
served  until  1852,  when  he  retired  from  all  active  du- 
ties \n  the  Church.  He  died  May  6, 1859.  Under  his 
pradent  management,  the  publishing  house,  then  at  200 
Mulberry  Street,  assumed  almost  gigantic  proportions. 
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hi*  industrious  and  economical  business  habits  having 
gained  him  the  confidence  both  of  the  Charch  and  of 
the  general  public  For  about  twelve  years  he  was  also 
treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  £.  Church. 
By  his  energy  and  business  tact  this  society  was  re- 
lieved of  a  debt  of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which 
liad  long  crippled  its  powers  of  usefulness.  Such  was 
his  earnestness  in  the  missionary  cause  that  he  was  fre- 
quently entitled  the  **  father  of  the  Missionary  Society." 
*'As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Lane  was  thoroughly  orthodox, 
systematic,  and  earnest,  and  often  overwhelmingly  elo- 
quent •,  his  language  unstudied,  but  chaste,  correct,  sim- 
ple, and  forcible."— Peck.  Early  Mtthodiimy  p.  492  sq. ; 
Sprague,  Armals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  ^  viL 

Lane,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1789.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Georgia,  and  he  was 
some  time  a  student  of  Franklin  College.  In  1814  he 
entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference;  in  1815  was 
sent  to  the  **  Natchez  Circuit,"  and  was  thrown  much  in 
contact  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  where  his 
heroism  and  success  were  alike  conspicuous;  in  1816  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Mississippi  Conference,  theji 
a  vast  and  almost  trackless  region,  now  constituting  four 
Conferences  and  part  of  a  fifth.  In  1820  he  was  dele- 
gate to  the  Geneial  Conference  at  Baltimore,  and  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Mississippi  District.  During  this 
year  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Newit  Tick,  died,  and  Mr. 
Lane  was  obliged  to  locate,  to  care  for  his  large  estate 
and  numerous  family.  He  remained  located  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  successfidly  foimded  the  city  of 
Vicksburg  on  his  father-in-law!s  estate,  and  so  saved 
it,  and  educated  the  orphan  children.  He  was  also  an 
extensive  merchant,  probate  judge  of  the  county,  and 
director  of  the  Railroad  Bank,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  influential  business  men  of  the  state,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  preached  continually,  and  filled 
Vicksburg  station  one  year.  In  1831  he  re-entered  the 
Conference,  and  spent  most  of  his  subsequent  career  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Centenary  College,  and 
was  still  longer  president  of  the  Conference  Missionary 
Society.  He  died  in  1855.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ca- 
pacities and  indomitable  vigor.  His  piety  was  genial 
and  earnest,  and  his  great  delight  was  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  Life.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  South-west. — Summer, 
Biitg,  Sketches^  p.  229 ,  Spragiie,  A  rmals  of  the  A  merican 
PulpitfVil     (G.L.T.) 

Laney,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bishop  of  Peterborough  from  1650  to  1663 ; 
was  then  transferred  to  Lincoln,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1667,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely. 
He  died  about  1675.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  1662  and  1675.  He  was  considered  a  very 
learned  divine,  and  of  great  acumen. — Allibone,  Did,  of 
A  uthorSf  ii,  1056. 

Lanfranc,  the  most  noted  foreign  churchman  who 
rose  to  dbtinction  in  the  English  Church  of  the  Middle 
Agex,  was  bom  of  a  senatorial  family  in  Pavia,  Italy, 
about  1005;  studied  law  in  Bologna,  but  not  without 
attention  to  other  subjects  ^  returned  to  Pavia,  where  he 
taught  jurispmdence,  and  also  the  liberal  arts,  with 
great  success.  He  soon  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  latter,  the  UberaUs  diiciplin<r^  and  especially  to  dia- 
lectics, and,  leaving  his  own  country,  he  travelled  over 
a  Urge  part  of  France,  until,  induced  perhaps  by  the 
fame  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  he  settled  in  Av- 
ranches  with  some  of  his  old  pupils.  He  there  won 
great  distincrion  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1042,  having  de- 
termined upon  a  more  private  and  contemplative  life, 
he  betook  himself  to  Rouen,  where,  in  fulfillment  of 
such  a  purpose,  according  to  his  biographer  Crispin  us, 
he  proposed  to  reside.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  fall- 
en upon  by  robbers,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  there,  stricken 
in  conscience  for  what  he  deemed  a  too  selfish  fear,  and 


for  his  unfitness  to  find  consoling  communion  with  God 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  he  made  a  vow,  should  he  escape 
with  his  life,  to  enter  a  monastery.  Delivered  from  the 
hands  of  the  robbers  by  some  passing  travellers,  he  en- 
tered the  cloister  of  Bee,  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  After 
three  years  of  quiet,  he  began  again,  at  the  instance  of 
Herluin,  the  abbot  of  Bee,  to  give  instraction,  and  Bee 
became  the  resort  of  students  from  every  class,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  from  many  lands.  Made  prior  of 
the  monastery  in  1046,  he  established  a  more  extensive 
and  systematic  course  of  study,  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
unusual  attention  being  given  to  grammar  and  dialec- 
ticsL  In  respect  to  the  former,  Lanfiranc's  influence  con- 
tributed greatly  to  revive  the  general  st^idy  of  Latin, 
and  in  dialectics  he  is  a  forerunner  of  the  schoolmen.  Ex- 
egesis, and  patristic,  but  especially  speculative  theology, 
were  pursued.  Anselm  was  among  his  pupils  at  Bee, 
and  also  the  future  pope  Alexander  II.  During  this 
period,  about  1049,  occurred  Lanfranc's  first  dispute  with 
his  former  friend  Berengar,  then  archdeacon  at  Angers, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  latter,  while 
defending  the  opinions  of  Scotus  Erigena,  sought  in  a 
letter  to  persuade  Lanfranc;  but  the  letter,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  others,  gave  rise  to  such  charges  of  hereti- 
cal fellowship  against  Lanfranc  that  he  was  provoked, 
in  defending  himself  at  Rome  and  Vercelli  in  1050,  to  a 
violent  attack  upon  Berengar.  The  learning  which  he 
displayed  in  this  controvert  greatly  increased  Lan- 
franc^s  fame  for  scholarship,  and  he  was  now  invited  to 
the  position  of  abbot  in  various  cloisters,  and  was  treat- 
ed with  special  favor  by  WiUiam  of  Normandy.  It  is 
related  that,  on  occasion  of  some  false  charges,  the  duke 
fell  out  with  him,  and  banished  him  from  his  dominionSb 
A  lame  horse  was  given  him  for  the  journey,  and,  seated 
on  it,  he  happened  to  meet  the  duke,  who  could  not  help 
noticing  the  laughable  hobbling  of  the  animal,  when 
Lanfranc  took  occasion  to  say  to  him,  ''You  must  give 
me  a  better  horse  if  you  wish  me  out  of  the  country,  for 
with  this  one  1  shall  never  get  over  the  border."  The 
jest  won  the  duke*s  attention,  and  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed, which  established  Lanfranc  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent favor.  He  was  employed  by  William  in  1060 
to  secure  from  the  pope  Nicholas  II  liberty  to  marry  a 
near  relative,  a  princess  of  Flanders.  This  allowance 
was  obtained  on  the  condition  that  William  should  found 
two  cloisters,  one  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns.  Over 
the  monastery  of  St.h'tephen,  at  Caen,  which  was  there- 
upon established,  Lanfranc  was  installed  in  1063  as  ab- 
bot, Anselm  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  at  Bee. 
The  dispute  with  Berengar  meanwhile  continued.  The 
latter,  though  constrained  at  Rome  in  1059,  through 
fear,  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
nevertheless  afterwards  sought  to  spread  his  former  sen- 
timents, and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his 
work,  De  corpore  et  iunguine  Bom,  Jem  Christif  adv, 
Berengar  Turonensem^  published  between  the  years  1064 
and  1069.  In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  clearly  contained.  Berengar  issued  a  reply,  JM 
sacra  cana  adv,  Lanfrancum  (an  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  Vischer  in  Berlin  in  1834).  The  ability 
with  which  this  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides 
has  been  confei^sed.  Severe  personal  charges  are  min- 
gled with  argument,  and,  whatever  fault  may  have  been 
established  against  Ik  rengar,  his  opponent  was  not  with- 
out blame  nor  without  prejudice  in  dealing  with  patris- 
tic authorities.  While  at  Caen,  Lanfranc  steadfastly 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  but,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  old  abbot  Herluin,  he  accepted  in  1070,  with 
much  reluctance,  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  urged  upon  him  by  William  of  Normandy,  at  this 
time  on  the  throne  of  England.  His  task  in  the  arch- 
bishopric was  by  no  means  light,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
obliged  not  only  to  control  and  amend  the  mdcness  and 
ignorance  of  his  own  clergy,  but  to  defend  also  the  au- 
thority nf  his  primacy  against  the  other  prelates,  espe- 
cially Thomas  of  York  and  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Kent. 
The  self-will  of  the  king  also  gave  him  much  trouble^ 
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and  he  was  firequently  tempted  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  cloister,  but  was  urged  by  pope  Alexander  11  to  oon- 
tioue  his  public  labors.  The  violent  disposition  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1087,  was  a  fur- 
ther annoyance.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
he  labored  perseveringly  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
doisters,  in  multiplying  correct  copies  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  extension  of  learning 
and  improvement  of  manners  in  clergy  and  people,  and 
in  care  fur  the  sick  and  the  poor.  **  Under  his  spiritual 
rule,**  says  a  noted  Church  historian,  **  the  Church  of 
Kngland  received  as  strong  an  infusion  of  the  Norman 
element  as  was  forced  upon  the  political  system  of  Eng- 
land by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Conqueror.**  His  active 
and  prudent  influence  was  also  often  employed  in  state 
aflkiis. 

Lanfranc's  relation,  while  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Co  the  papal  chair  forms  an  important  feature  of  his  life. 
He  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Alexander  II,  his  for- 
mer pupil,  and  went  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  pallium 
of  his  oflSce,  though  he  had  at  first  desired,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  king's  wishes,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
him  to  England.  Gregory  VII,  greatly  displeased  with 
William's  independent  conduct,  and  his  inclination  to 
restrain  the  bishops  from  visiting  Rome,  sharply  com- 
])Liined  to  Lanfranc  that  he  hail  also  lost  his  former 
spirit  of  obedience  to  papal  authority.  Lanfranc  pro- 
tested his  continued  affection  for  the  Church,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  sought  to  win  the  king  to  conformity 
in  certain  particulars  (as  speciaUy  in  the  matter  of  Pe- 
ter's pence),  but  said  little  concerning  his  general  relar 
lion  to  the  king,  or  that  of  the  latter  to  the  pope.  He 
seems  to  have  known  that  a  certain  degree  of  consider- 
ation, more  than  he  liked  definitely  to  express,  must  be 
allowed  to  the  royal  wishes.  The  pope's  command  to 
Lanfranc  to  appear  in  Rome  within  four  months  under 
threat  of  suspension  he  openly  and  without  answer  dis- 
obeyed. A  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  an  unknovm  corre- 
spondent (^Ep.  59),  who  sought  to  gain  his  adhesion  to 
the  rival  pope,  Clement  II,  places  him  in  a  neutral  po- 
sition as  between  the  two  popes,  and  as  awaiting,  witb 
the  government  of  England,  further  light  on  the  subject. 
Something  of  Lanfranc's  coldness  towards  Gregory  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  thb 
pope  (as  is  apparent  in  a  letter  cited  by  Gieseler)  a  pro- 
tector of  his  enemy  Berengar.  Lanfranc  died  Itlay  28, 
1069,  two  years  after  the  death  of  WilUam  the  Con- 
queror. 

Besides  his  work  against  Berengar  may  be  mentioned 
his  Dtcrtia  pro  onUtte  ScmcH  Benedicti:—Epis(ol(irum 
/Jber,  containing  60  letters,  44  written  by  him  and  16 
addr^sed  to  him : — De  celcmda  confettswne,  a  fragment 
of  an  address  in  defence  of  his  primatical  authority;  and 
Commentaries  on  St,  PauP*  Epistles,  His  biography  of 
William  the  Conqueror  has  been  lost.  The  first  com- 
plete edirion  of  Lanfranc's  writings  was  published  by 
lyAchery,  a  Benedictine  (Paris,  1648,  foL) ;  the  earliest 
edition  b  entitled  B.  Lanfranei  Opera  (Paris,  1568,fol.) ; 
the  ktest  edition  is  by  Giles  (Ox.  1844-45,  2  vols.  8vo). 

See  Milo  Crispinus,  Vita  B,Lai\francii  Cadmer,  Vita 
A  nselmi;  Chrordcon  Bicoense;  Malmesbury,  Grsta  A  ngto- 
ri(jn,book  \3X\  Acta  Sanctorum^  Maii,  torn,  vi;  Mohler, 
Gesamelte  Schri/ien,  voL  i;  Hasae,  Arutlmy  vol.  i;  Su- 
dendorf,  Berengariua  Turonensis  (Hamburg  and  Gotha, 
1850)  i  Gieseler,  Ch,  /list,  ii,  102;  Churton,  Earltf  English 
Church,  p.  266, 291  sq.,  302,  Palmer,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  106  sq. ; 
Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  iii,  438-440;  Hook,  Lires  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  voL  ii  (1861) ;  HUl,  Mo- 
uasticism  in  EngUuniy  p.  337  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop, 
s.  V.  I  Wetrer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Lang,  Qaorg  Heinrloh,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian,  was  born  Nov.  28, 1740,  at  Oettingen.  He 
received  a  scientific  education  in  his  native  town,  and 
pursued  theology  at  the  University  of  Jena.  In  1765 
he  assumed  a  pastorate  at  Buhl,  and  in  1770  accepted  a 
call  to  Hohen-und-Nieder-Altheim.  From  1774  to  1779 
he  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  and  pastor  at 


Trochtelsingen,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  his 
late  pastorate.  In  1789  he  became  court  preacher  and 
ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  the  reigning  princess  at  Kat- 
isbon.  He  died  March  15, 1806.  Lang  exerted  no  little 
influence  in  the  progress  and  culture  of  religious  leam« 
ing.  His  Dictionary  of  the  N.  T.  ( Wdrterbuch  des  neven 
Testamentes),  which  appeared  in  1778,  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  writers  on  the  theory  and  history  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  intense  zeal  for  the  practical  in 
later  life  directed  his  literary  activity  to  the  popular 
treatment  of  religious  truth ;  hence  appeared  Katechet- 
isches  Magazin  j  Neues  Magazin ;  A  scetische  Bibliothek\ 
and  numerous  sermons  and  liturgical  writings.  In  liis 
homiletical  writings  he  developed  many  new  and  happy 
ideas,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Many  estimable  traits  of  character  both  adorned  his  pri- 
vate life  and  enhanced  his  merits  as  a  teacher  of  relig- 
ious truth.  For  a  Uf^t  of  his  works,  see  Doring,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  Deutschlamls,  ii,  229. 

Lang,  Joseph,  a  (ierman  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1746 
at  BrUnn,  in  Bohemia,  and  was  educated  at  his  native 
dty.  The  Jesuits  then  sent  him  to  OlmUtX'  to  pursue 
philosophy,  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Prague, 
where  he  completed  a  course  of  theology.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1773.  In  1780  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  Catbo« 
lie  Church  in  Leipzic,  and  in  1783  was  chosen  court 
preacher  at  Dresden.  In  1802  he  received  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  Catholic  infirmary  at  the  latter 
place.  He  died  Dec  28, 180C.  Long  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  a  popular  and  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  Be- 
sides frequent  contributions  to  jotmials,  he  published 
several  sermons.  See  Doring,  (re^r/e  TheoL  Deutsch' 
lands,  ii,  233. 

Lang^,  Iiorens  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  theo- 
logian, bom  in  Selb,  in  the  principality  of  Baireuth,  on 
May  10, 1731,  was  the  son  of  a  stocking-maker,  and  be- 
ing destined  by  his  father  to  follow  the  same  trade, 
he  contended  in  his  desire  for  study,  which  he  early 
manifested,  with  many  difficulties.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  pastor,  however,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  entered  in  1743  the 
lyceum  at  Culmbach.  Indefatigable  in  his  industry', 
he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, as  is  evinced  in  the  di:^utations  iJe  prcBstan- 
tin  philosophim  [Voljianay  and  IM  pontijice  ceelesti  Nori 
Testamenti,  after  the  defence  of  which  he  entered  the 
University  of  Erlangen  in  1751.  After  quitting  Erlan- 
gcn,  he  went  to  Baireuth  in  1756  as  tutor.  A  few 
months  later  he  became  subrector  in  Baireuth.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Baireuth.  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  court  librarian,  and  in  1789  the 
first  professor  and  inspector  of  the  alumni,  and  in  1796 
the  first  counsellor.  He  died  Sept  18, 1801.  Lang  wrote 
extensively,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  in  the  form  of 
dissertations.  A  complete  list  is  given  by  Doring,  Ge- 
lehrte  Theol.  Deutschlands,  voL  J,  s.  v. 

Lang  (OP  Wkllenburg),  Matth^us,  a  noted  Ger- 
man prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  acknowl- 
edged natural  brother  of  the  empen>r  Maximilian  I,  was 
bom  in  Augsburg  in  1469,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ingolstadt  He  was  secretary  first  to  Frederick 
III  and  later  to  Maximilian  I.  At  the  same  time  he 
held  positions  in  the  Church.  He  was  successively  priest 
at  Augsburg  and  Constance  until  1605,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Gurk.  Inclined  towards  the  schis- 
matics of  the  Ck)uncil  of  Pisa,  and  feared  on  account  of 
his  influence  over  the  emperor,  who  was  following  the 
lead  of  Lang,  the  youthful  bishop  received  the  cardinal^s 
hat  from  pope  Julius  II  in  151 1.  Of  course  the  conferred 
honor  made  the  trusted  adviser  of  Maximilian  an  obe- 
dient servant  of  the  pout  iff.  Lang  restecl  not  until  peace 
was  restored  between  emperor  and  pope,  so  long  at  va- 
riance. See  Lateran,  Council  of,  1513 ;  Pisa,  Coux- 
cii..  of;  Julius  II.  In  1614  he  was  made  coadjutor  of 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  in  1519  sole  incumbent 
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of  that  archiepiscopal  see.  In  1518  he  attended  the 
diet  at  Aagsburg,  and  was  active  both  for  the  election 
of  Charles  V  as  king  of  Rome,  and  the  submission  of  Lu- 
ther. First  inclined  to  liberal  action  towards  those  who 
clamored  for  reform,  threatening  to  quit  the  Church  un- 
less their  wishes  were  heeded,  he  changed  front  sudden- 
ly after  he  had  gained  over  Johann  Staupitz  (q.  v.) ; 
crushed  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  Salzburgers 
in  1528 ;  in  the  year  folloMring  joined  the  Romish  I^offue 
(q.  V.) ;  and  in  1525,  assisted  by  Bavaria,  suppressed  the 
peasant  insurrections.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530 
he  openly  declared  himself  a  bitter  opponent  of  Luther. 
He  died  in  March,  1540.  A  narrative  of  cardinal  Lang's 
travels  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Tyrol  was  publish- 
ed by  his  chaplain  Bartholinus,  under  the  title  Odepor- 
icon  de  Matthai  cardinalis  (Vienna,  1511,  4to).  This 
work  is  now  very  rare  (comp.  GbtZyjJresdmer  BibUothekj 
lii,  37).  Vehse  (Memoirs  of  the  Court,  A  riatocracy  and 
Diplomacy  of  Austria  [transL  by  Demmler,  Lond.  Id56, 
2  vols.  sm.  8vo],  i,31)  thus  comments  on  his  character: 
**Lang  was  an  exceedingly  eloquent  and  adroit  man, 
yet  he  was  just  as  famous  for  his  elasticity  of  conscience 
as  for  cleverness.  He  surpassed  in  splendor  all  the  car- 
dinals and  archbishops  of  his  time,  and  in  this  respect 
certainly  did  not  belie  his  Ca»arean  descent."  See  also 
Hansitz,  Gertnania  Sacra,  voL  ii ;  DUcker,  Chronik  v. 
Sahburg;  Braun,  Gasch.  d.  B.  B.  V,  Augsburg,  voL  iii ; 
Veith,  Bibliotheca  Augustana^  Alphabet  v,  p.  25-116; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchsn-Lex,  vi,  348.  See  also  the 
article  Maximilian.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Bartonkirke,  in  Westmoreland, 
about  1608.  He  studied  at  Blencow,  Cumberland,  then 
became  successively  a  servitor,  scholar,  and  fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  held  the  places  of  keeper 
of  archives  to  the  university  and  provost  of  his  college 
for  a  good  many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1658.  He  was  a  studious  and  timid  man,  who  con- 
trived to  steer  through  the  political  storms  of  his  time 
without  giving  serious  offence  to  any  party.  He  edited 
Longinus,  and  published  several  works  of  his  own,  chief- 
ly on  Church  questions.  The  most  important  of  them 
are.  Episcopal  InJieriiancty  etc  (Oxford,  1641, 4to) :— ^4 
Review  of  the  Covenant  (Oxford,  1644 ;  Lond.  1661, 4to) : 
— Quastiones  pro  more  solemni  in  Vesperiis  propositcR 
am,  1651  (Oxf.  1658, 4to).  He  also  worked  on  Usher's 
Ckronologia  Sacra,  transL  from  the  French  into  Eng- 
lish an  account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Oxford,  1638, 
ful.),  and  is  considered  the  author  o(A  View  of  the  New 
Directory,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  ancient  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Oxford,  1645, 4to).  He  left  also 
some  unprinted  collections,  including  several  catalogues 
of  MSS.,  which  have  often  been  referred  to  by  Warton 
and  others.  See  Wood,  A  thena  Oxon,  voL  ii ;  Chaufe- 
pie,  Nouveau  LHctumntiire  Historique  ;  English  Cydopcs'- 
dia ;  Hoefer,  None,  Biog.  Gen,  xxix,  384.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Langdon,  Samuei^  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1722  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1740,  and  was  ordained  colleague  pas- 
tor in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  4, 1747.  In  1774  he  was 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College^  which  position  he 
resigned  Aug.  30, 1780,  and  was  ordained,  Jan.  18, 1781, 
pastor  at  Hampton  Falls.  He  died  in  the  last-named 
place  N«>v.  29, 1797.  Langdon  published  A  n  impartial 
Examinafion  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman^s  iMters  on  The- 
ron  and  A  spasio  (1765)  :—A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice,  drawn  up  principally  in  Scripture  language 
(ims)  :—Dudleian  lecture  in  Harvard  College  (1776): 
— Observations  on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St, 
John  (1791, 8vo): — Corrections  of  some  grand  Mistakes 
committed  by  Rev,  John  Cozens  Ogden  (1792) : — Remarks 
on  the  leading  Sentiments  of  Rev.  Dr,  Hopkins^ s  System  of 
Doctrines  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  (1794);  and  several 
occasional  sermons.  He  also  published,  in  company  with 
CoL  J.  Blanchard,  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  (1761).— 
Sprague,  A  nnals,  1, 455. 


Zaange,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  Lutheran  the- 
ologian, one  of  the  heads  of  the  so-called  Pietistic  school, 
was  bora  at  Gardelegen,  in  Saxony,  Oct.  26, 1670.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzic  in  1689  to  study  the- 
ology. Here  he  became  intimate  with  H.A.Franke, 
and,  besides  other  subjects,  applied  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  the  Eastem  languages.  In  1690  he  ac- 
companied Frauke  to  Erfurt,  and  in  1691  to  Halle.  In 
1696  he  was  made  corector  of  Koslin,  rector  of  the  G3rm- 
nasium  of  Friedrichswerder,  at  Beriin,  in  1697,  and  final- 
ly professor  of  theology  at  HaUe,  May  7, 1744.  His  con- 
troversies against  the  philosopher  Christian  Wolff,  in 
whose  banishment  from  Halle  he  was  greatly  instm- 
mental,  and  against  all  philosophical  systems,  whether 
atheistical,  Jewish,  or  Mohammedan,  prove  him  to  have 
been  fond  of  controversy,  more  learned  than  profound, 
and  greatly  wanting  in  method.  The  part  he  played  in 
the  Pietistic  controverries  was  not  very  brilliant.  It  is 
not  certain,  but  appears  probable,  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Orthodoxia  vapulans  (1701)  against  the  the- 
ologians of  Wittenberg  (see  G.  Walch,/^Ar#fmtf.  trmffr- 
halb  d,  evang,  luth.  Kirche,  i,  844  sq.).  His  i4  ntibarbarus 
orthodoxia  (1709-11),  written  in  answer  to  Schelwig's 
Synopsis  Controversiarum  sub  pietatis  prtetextu  motamm, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  system,  which  generally  at^ 
tached  itself  to  particular  points  of  a  subject  instead  of 
the  whole.  G.  Walch  (see  above)  gives  an  extensive 
list  of  his  other  works  on  this  topic  His  controversy 
with  Christian  Wolff,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  Leib- 
nitz, is  the  most  important.  The  school  of  the  latter 
had  produced  the  Bible  of  Wertheiro,  which  Lange  at- 
tacked in  \i\»  Der  philos,  Religionsspdtter  im  ersten  Theile 
d.Werthhewiischen  Bibelwei'kes  verkappt  (1785;  2d  edit. 
1736).  In  that  work  he  advanced  his  favorite  theory, 
which  he  further  developed  in  his  later  writings  against 
Wolff  and  others,  that  their  philosophical  system  was 
purely  roechanicaL  This  was  followed  by  his  Darstel- 
lung  d,  Grundsatze  d.  Wofffischen  Philosophie  (Lpz.  1786, 
4to),  and  the  160  Fragen  aus  der  neuen  mechaniscken 
P\ilosophie  (Halle,  1734).  He  had  already  given  some 
inklings  of  his  views  of  this  system  in  his  Cavssa  Dei 
adversits  Atheismum  et  Pseudophilosophiam, prresertim 
Stoicam,  Spinoz.  ad  Wolfianam  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1727,8vo) 
(see  H.  Wuttke,  Christian  Woljps  eigtne  Lebensbeschrei^ 
bung,  Lpz.  1841,  Preface).  Some  of  Lange's  exegetical 
works  are  yet  in  use ;  such  are  Comm.  hist.'herm,  de  vita 
et  epistolis  Pauli  (Halle,  1718,  4to)  t—Mosaisches  Licht 
u.  Recht  (Halle,  1732,  foL),  a  sort  of  commentary  on  all 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  Also  commentaries  on  various 
other  books  of  Scripture,  published  at  different  times, 
and  collectively  under  title  Biblia  parettthetica  (Leipzic, 
1743, 2  vols.  foi).  Also  Exegesis  ef^,  Petri  (Halle,  1712) : 
— Joannis  (1713, 4to).  Among  hb  historical  works  we 
notice  Gestalt  d.  Krevzreichs  Christi  in  seiner  Un^huld, 
(Halle,  1713,  8vo): — Erluttterung  d,  muesten  Bistorie  d. 
evang.  Kirche  v.  1689  bis  1719  (Halle,  1719, 8vo).  Among 
his  doctrinal  works  the  most  important  is  his  (Economia 
saltttis  evangelica  (2d  edition,  Halle,  1780, 8vo;  German 
translation  1738,  often  reprinted), against  predestination; 
which  met  with  great  success.  Finally  he  published 
also  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  for  a  long  time  very 
popular,  and  went  through  a  great  many  editions  ^  and 
an  Autobiographies  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  his 
works  (Halle  and  Lpz.  1744).  See  Herzog,  Real-Eney' 
klop,  viii,  194;  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Dtutscklands,  ii, 
251  sq.;  Rotermund,  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Domer, 
Doctrine  and  Person  of  Christ,  II,  ii,  369, 376.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Lange,  Johann  Miobael,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  bora  at  Etzdwangen, 
near  Sulzbaeh,  March  9, 1664.  He  became  successively 
pastor  of  Hohenstrauss,  Halle,  Altdorf,  and  Prenzlow, 
where  he  died  Jan.  10, 1731.  He  wrote  fifty-six  differ- 
ent works  (see  the  list  in  Rotermund,  Lex.  iii,  1227),  of 
which  the  principal  are  Aphorismi  Theologici  (Altdorf^ 
1687) :— />e  Fabulis  Mohamedicis  (Altdorf,  1697, 4to)  :— 
Exercitatio  Philologica  de  differentia  Ungues  Gnecorum 
veteris  et  nova  seu  barbaro-GneocB  (2d  edit.  Altd»  1702)  s 
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^Deau  I  ditpuiatU  tkeoiog,  extgeticarum  aat  pontivo 
pokndcarum  numero  9aero  (Altd.  1703, 4to) : — De  A  ko' 
ram  prima  mter  Europatoi  edUiom  A  rabica  per  Pa^cmi' 
rmm  Brixiauem,  sedjustu  P<mt\f.  Rom,  aboUta  (Altdorf, 
1 703) : — De  A  loortmo  A  rabico  et  variis  spfdmiaSm*  atque 
novisttmi*  succasUmt  doctorum  quorumdam  virorum  m 
edendo  Akoramo  A  rabico  (Altdorf,  1704)  * — De  A  loorani 
rersiombui  varOsj  tarn  orienial,  quam  occidenialf  unpre$^ 
tit  et  iviK^offHQ  (Altdorf,  1705)  i-^Odo  DitterUUionet  de 
Vertione  N,  T,  barbaro-Grceca  (Altd.  1706)  i—lHttiiutionet 
Pattoralet  (Naremb.  1707) : — PhUologia  barbaro^Graca, 
etc  (Nuremb.  1707-8,  2  parta,  4to).  See  Zeltner,  VitcB 
Tkeoloff.  (Altd.),  p.  468-488;  Will,  Lexicon,  ii,  394^405^ 
Rotermund,  SuppL  z,  Jocher  ;  Uoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  GM' 
raA',xxix,391.     (J.N.  P.) 

Iiangeais,  Raoul  de,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  brother  of 
Fokhredoa,  abbot  of  Charroux.  Raonl  became  succea- 
nrelj  dean  of  the  Church  of  Tours  and  bishop  of  that 
diocese  in  1072.  His  election,  however,  caused  great 
distorbanceflL  His  enemies  having  accused  him  of  in- 
cest before  Alexander  11,  the  latter  deposed  and  exoom- 
mnnicated  him.  Kaoui  immediately  set  out  for  Rome, 
justified  himself,  and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric 
When  Gregory  VII  succeeded  Alexander  II  the  accusa- 
tion was  taken  up  again,  but  with  like  result.  Still  the 
whole  Church  of  France  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy,  and  the  bishop  of  Tours  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  disrespect  by  his  clergy,  and  especially 
by  the  monks,  in  spite  of  the  evident  favor  of  the  pope 
In  1078  he  was  accused  of  simony  before  the  Council  of 
Poitiers,  and  unable,  it  is  said,  to  clear  himself  other- 
wise, he  broke  up  the  council  by  mun  force  (compare 
Labbe,  ComciL  x,  866 ;  Lomdon,  Manual  of  Councilt^  p. 
497).  Still  Gregory  VU  merely  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  case  How  this  committee  decided 
is  not  known,  but  aU  trouble  was  at  an  end  In  1079,  for 
we  then  find  Gregory  writing  to  Raoul  inviting  him  to 
recognise  Gebuin,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  had 
appointed  primate  of  Gaul,  and  about  the  same  time 
Raoul  was  invited  to  the  Council  of  Badeaux  by  the 
legate  Amat,  who  calls  him  **  religionis  ecclestasticn  ca^ 
put  honorabilius."  Shortly  afterwards  he  excommuni- 
cated Foulqnes  Rechin,  count  of  Anjou,  and  Gebuin  ap- 
proved bis  proceedings:  but  king  Philip,  angered  at 
Langeais  for  siding  with  Gregory  VII  on  the  question 
of  investiture,  took  the  part  of  the  count.  Langeais 
was  driven  from  his  see,  and  excommunicated  by  the 
canons  of  St.  Martin ;  the  pope,  in  return,  excommuni- 
cated the  count  of  Anjou  and  all  his  partisans,  while 
Hughes  and  Amat,  legates  of  the  council  of  Poitiers, 
excommunicated  the  canons  of  St.  Martin.  It  is  dilH- 
cult  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  these  events.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  all  the  trouble  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  Langeais  had  entered  zealously  into  the  plans 
of  reformation  of  Gregory  VII,  and  therefore,  while 
praised  by  this  pope  and  his  adherents,  became  necessa- 
rily, as  a  leader  of  his  party  In  France,  an  object  of  ha- 
tred to  the  opposite  faction.  Documents  show  that  he 
was  governing  his  diocese  again  in  1084  and  1086.  The 
exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained,  but  he  must 
have  died  previous  to  the  year  1093.  See  J.  Maan, 
Soar,  et  Metr.  ecdL  Turon,;  Galiia  Christ,  voL  xlv,  coL 
63^  Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Biog,  Gin,  xxix,  394  sq. 

I*aDg eland  (Langland  or  Lonolaxd),  John,  a 
distingiiit»b(xl  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
bom  at  Henlej',  England,  in  1473,  and  was  fellow  of  Msg- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall 
in  1607.  In  1520  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
confessor  to  Henry  VIII,  whom  he  counseled  to  divorce 
queen  Catharine.  He  died  in  1547.  He  pubUshed  a 
number  of  sermons  and  theological  treatises  from  1517 
to  1540.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  il, 
1067;  Thomas,  Biogrt^hical  Dictionary,  p.  1452. 

l^n^ytam^  SiMoic  OF,  an  English  prelate,  was  bora 
about  1310,  probably  at  Langham,  in  Rutlandshire.    In 


1885  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin* 
ster,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  1349,  and  showed 
great  zeal  in  the  reformation  of  monastic  abuses.  As  a 
reward  for  his  talents  Edward  HI  appointed  him  lord 
treasurer  in  1360,  and  chancellor  in  1864.  In  the  mean 
tune  (1361)  he  had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Ely.  In 
1366  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The 
principal  act  of  his  administration  was  the  deposing  of 
the  cdebrated  Wycliffe  (whom  his  predecessor  had  ap- 
pointed head  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxfonl)  on  the  plea 
that  a  secular  priest  was  not  suitable  for  the  position. 
This  injustice  perhaps  first  suggested  to  Wycliffe  an  in- 
quiry into  papid  abuses.  His  proceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion gave  great  offence  to  Edward  HI,  and  when  the 
pope,  as  a  reward,  created  Langham  cardinal  of  StSix- 
tus,  the  king  seized  on  his  temporalities,  as,  by  the  law, 
the  see  of  Canterbury  had  become  vacant  by  the  pio^ 
motion.  Langham  now  went  to  join  the  pope,  who 
loaded  him  with  favors.  He  continued  to  take  a  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  England,  vainly  trying  to  rec- 
oncile that  country  to  France.  During  the  last  years 
of  hb  life  Gregory  XI  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
the  papal  affairs  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  July  22, 
1376.  His  body  was  taken  back  to  England,  and  buried 
at  Westminster.  See  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra  f  Moser, 
Life  of  Simon  of  Langham,  in  the  European  Magazine, 
1797;  Th.  Tanner,  Biblioth,  Britamticat  Baluze,  Vita 
Pap,  A  ven,  voL  i ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxix, 
409 ;  Collier,  Ecclet,  Hitt,  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Nean- 
der,  Church  Hitt,  v,  136. 

Langhome,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bora  in  Westmoreland,  England,  in  1735; 
obtained  a  curacy  in  London  in  1764|  in  1767  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Blagden,  Somersetshire,  in  1777 
became  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  died  in  1779.  Lang- 
horae  published  several  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry ; 
also  a  volume  of  his  Sermont, preached  before  the  honor^ 
able  Society  of  LincoMt  Inn  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1773,  2  vols, 
small  8vo).  **  His  sermons  are  short,  fiorid,  and  super- 
ficial." His  most  famous  work  was  his  translation  of 
Plutttrch*t  Lives,  on  which  his  brother  assisted.  Se« 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  ii,  1765 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  ii,  1057. 

Langfaorne,  WilUam,  M.A.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Hakinge,  and  received  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Folke- 
stone in  1754.  He  died  in  1772.  He  assisted  his  broth- 
er, John  Langhorae,  D.D.,  in  the  translation  of  a  popu- 
lar version  of  Plutarch*t  Lires^  and  wrote  himself  Ser- 
mons on  practical  Subjects,  and  the  most  meful  Points  of 
Divinity  (2d  edition,  Lond.  1778,  2  vols,  12mo):— Jo6,  a 
poem  t  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  part  of  fsaiah. 
See  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  (Phila.  1871,  8vo),  p.  1368. 

Lanigan,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  was  bora  at  Cashel.  Ireland,  In  1758,  anc| 
received  his  scientific  and  theological  education  at  the 
Irish  GJlege  in  Rome,  where  he  also  took  his  oniera. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  H<  brew, 
divinity,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  to  a  similar  position  at  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  but  declined  it,  and  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  Dublin  Castle,  in  connection  with  which  he  as- 
sumed in  1799  the  duties  of  editor,  librarian,  and  trans- 
lator for  the  Dublin  Society.  In  1821,  becoming  insane,. 
he  was  placed  in  an  asylum  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin, 
where  he  died,  July  7,  1828.  Among  his  works  arc 
the  following  important  ones :  fnstitutionum  BtbUcamm 
pars  prima  (Pavi«,  1794,  8vo) :  —  ProtestanCt  Apology 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1809, 8vo)  '.—EccUsiat-^ 
tical  History  of  Ireland  to  the  \dfh  Century  (Dublin,  1822, 
4  vols.  8vo  \  1829,  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  much  valued  for 
its  extensive  learning,  deep  research,  and  critical  acu- 
men. See  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  x,  804;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  ii,  1058. 

Langle,  Jean  Maximiuak  de,  a  French  Protes- 
tant writer,  was  bora  at  Evreux  in  1590,  and  was  made 
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pastor  at  Rooen  in  1615.  He  died  there  in  1674.  Be- 
ddea  a  dissertation  in  defence  of  Charles  I  of  England, 
he  wrote  Les  joye$  tninarrables  et  glorieuses  de  fdme 
JidiUf  repriserUfes  en  quinze  Sermons  tur  le  huitieme 
chap,  de  FEpitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romaint  (Saomur, 
1669,  8vo) ;  and  Sermoni  tur  divers  textes  de  tecriture, 
— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ginhrale,  xxix,  414. 

Langres,  Synod  op.  From  the  acts  of  the  Concil- 
ium Tullense  of  June,  859,  it  appears  that  another  (CW- 
fUium  Lingonense)  had  a  short  time  before  been  held  at 
Langres  by  the  bishops  of  Charles  the  Young,  king  of 
l*rovence,  nephew  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  son  of  Lo- 
thair  I,  to  whom  Langres  belonged  as  part  of  Burgundy. 
We  find  sixteen  canones  adopted  at  Langres  still  extant. 
These  were  read  again  in  the  Synod  of  Toul  (Savon- 
niferes),  and  incorporated  in  the  acts  of  that  synod's  ses- 
sion held  in  the  early  part  of  June,  859.  The  canones 
refer  partly  to  political  and  canonical  pointa,  partly  to 
dogmas.  The  assembled  clergy  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  synod  to  obtain 
from  the  princes  Charles  the  Bald,  Lothair  1 1,  and  Charles 
the  Young  the  convocation  of  yearly  provincial  synods, 
and  two  yearly  general  synods  (can.  7).  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  take  the  election  of  bishops  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  wherever  these  still  retained  this 
right,  and  to  leave  it  exclusively  with  the  clergy,  tmder 
the  plea  that  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese were  alone  able  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  (can.  8).  Great  opposition  was  also  mani- 
fested against  the  independence  of  convents  from  the 
episcopacy,  the  interest  of  discipline  requiring  that  such 
institutions  should  be  visited  by  the  bishops  (can.  9). 
They  only  maintained  the  right  of  the  convents  to  ap- 
point their  superiors  themselves  (can.  9  and  12).  Much 
was  also  done  in  regard  to  the  building  of  churches,  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  etc.  (can.  13) ;  the 
establishing  of  schools  (can.  10),  and  the  restoration  of 
kospitaliajperegrinorum  videlicet,  et  aliorumpro  remedio 
animarum  receptacula  (can.  14).  The  intervention  of 
the  temporal  power  waa  invoked  against  raptores,  adul" 
teri  vel  rapaces.  which  latter  were  to  be  also  punished  by 
the  Church  with  the  full  severity  of  her  discipline.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  decrees  adopted  by  this  synod 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  dogma  of  predestination. 
It  is  in  this  Synod  of  Langres  that  the  bishops  of  Prov- 
ence appear  to  have  prepared  the  whole  matter,  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  of  Toul 
for  the  three  Carolinian  kingdoms  (Neustria,  Lorraine, 
and  Provence).  King  Charles  waa  himself  present,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  proceedings  becoming  a  basis 
for  the  decrees  of  the  future  Sjmod  of  TouL  In  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  semi-Pelagian  views 
of  Hincmar  on  that  dogma  were  roost  generally  held, 
whilst  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lothair  I  the  Augus- 
tinian  views  were  still  officially  reuined.  As  the  coming 
Synod  of  Toul  was  intended  to  settle  all  disputes  between 
the  two  kingdoms  in  regard  to  political  and  religious 
questions,  the  preparatory  Synod  of  Langres  had  cither 
to  recall  the  Augustinian  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of 
Valence,  or  to  alter  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  no  longer  give  offence.  They  could  not  agree  to 
do  the  former,  and  the  six  canones  of  Valence  were  en- 
don?ed-,  but  the  expressions  against  the  Synod  of  Klcrsy, 
which  offended  Ilincmar  and  his  followers  (capitula 
quatuor  qun  a  concUio  fratniro  nostrorum  minus  pros- 
}>ecte  suscepta  sunt  propter  inutilitatem  vel  etiam  nox- 
ietatem  et  crrorem  contrarium  veritati  [a  pio  auditu 
fidellum  penitus  explodimusj)  were  omitted  from  the 
fourth  canon.  That  this  was  but  a  half-way  and  ineffi- 
cient measure  had  already  been  sufficiently  estabUshed 
by  Hincmar  himself  in  his  work  on  predestination,  cap. 
30 :  if  the  canons  of  Valence  were  retained,  it  should  be 
done  openly,  and  they  should  be  courageously  defended, 
and  then  the  protestation  against  the  four  principles  of 
Kiersy  could  not  be  considered  omitted^  but  if  these 
were  omitted,  then  it  would  be  consistent  to  drop  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Valence  (com p.  Hinemari 


6^.  ed.  Sirm.  i,  281).  Its  inefficiency  was  sabseqaently  ' 
made  evident  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Concilium  Tul" 
tense  I  apud  Saponarias,  See  Mansi,  xv,  687;  Har- 
douin,  v,  481 ;  Oieseler,  Kirchengesck,  4th  edit,  ii,  1, 187 ; 
Gfrorer,  K.-G,  iii,  2,  881 ,  Herzog,  Real- Enqfldop,  viii, 
196.     (J.N.  P.) 

Langton,  Stephbx,  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of 
the  early  English  Church,  celebrated  alike  in  eodesiaiw 
tical  and  secular  history,  was  bom  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  12th  century,  according  to  one  account  in  Lincoln- 
shire, according  to  another  in  Devonshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  the  fel- 
low-student and  associate  of  Innocent  III.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  university,  and,  by  successive  advances, 
finally  rose  to  the  office  of  its  chancellor.  On  his  visit 
to  Rome  about  the  year  1206,  pope  Innocent  III  hon- 
ored him  with  the  purple  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  ofSU 
Chrysogomis ;  and  when,  by  th<  rejection  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  of  the  claims  both  of  Reginald, 
the  subprior  of  Christchurch,  whom  his  brother  monks, 
without  consultation  of  the  king,  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance appointed  to  succeed  the  last  archbishop,  Hubert, 
and  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  they 
had  afterwards  substituted  in  deference  to  the  cc.m- 
mands  of  king  John,  another  choice  had  to  be  made. 
Innocent  III  favored  his  old  school-associate  rather  than 
the  appointment  of  John  de  Gray,  and  Langton  was 
consequently  elected  by  the  English  monks  who  were 
then  at  Kome,  and  was  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  Vi- 
terbo  June  27, 1207.  John*s  determined  resistance  to 
this  nomination  gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  him 
and  the  pontiff  which  had  such  important  resulta.  See 
Innocent  III;  John,  king  of  England.  The  conse- 
quence, in  so  far  as  Langton  was  concerned,  was,  that  he 
was  kept  out  of  his  see  for  about  six  years;  tiU  at  last, 
after  the  negotiation  concluded  by  the  legate  Pandnlt; 
John  and  the  cardinal  met  at  Winchester  in  July,  1218, 
and  the  latter  was  fully  acknowledged  as  archbishop. 
In  the  close  union,  however,  that  now  followed  between 
John  and  Innocent,  Langton,  finding  his  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  clergy  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  king,  disregarded  by  the  pope, 
joined  the  cause  of  the  English  barons,  among  whom 
the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the  ascendency  of  his 
talents  soon  gave  him  a  high  influence,  and  in  whose 
councils  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  part  At  the  mect^ 
ing  of  the  heads  of  the  revolters  and  the  king  at  Kunny- 
mede  he  was  present,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  renewed.  Among  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  the  Magna  Charta  his  name  stands 
first;  and  from  henceforth  we  find  him  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  national  liberties,  which  he  had  just  joined, 
without  swervhig  throughout  the  rest  of  the  contest,  a 
course  by  which  he  grestly  offended  the  pope.  Indeed, 
so  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  native  coun- 
try was  Stephen  Langton  that  he  hesitated  not  to  act 
not  only  In  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friend, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  but  he  even  refused  to  comply  with 
hb  demand  to  publish  the  document  containing  the  an- 
nouncement of  excommunication  of  the  barons  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  king,  a  puninhment  which  Innocent 
sought  to  infiict  in  order  to  please  John,  whose  warm 
partisan  he  had  become  af^er  1218.  Langton  did  not 
waver  even  when  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
archiepiscopal  see;  he  was  suspended  in  1215,  but  was 
restored  in  the  year  following  (in  February),  and  was  in 
his  place  in  1218  on  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.  From 
this  time  forward  Langton  busied  himself  chiefly  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  instituted  many  reforms,  caused 
the  translation  of  Becket's  relics  into  a  magnificent 
shrine  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  introduced 
into  England  the  mendicant  orders.  He  attended  the 
Lateran  Council  convened  at  Rome  in  1215.  He  died 
July  9, 1228. 

Langton  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustnous  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     Both  as 
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aa  eedesiastlc  and  a  writer  he  has  exerted  great  in- 
fluenoe.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writings,  which 
displayed  great  learning  and  ability,  are  hardly  accessi- 
ble. They  have  hitherto  found  no  editor,  nor  has  any 
one,  aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  commentaries  of  Langton  differ 
from  the  works  of  that  class  by  mediaeval  Church  writ- 
era.  A  few  of  his  theological  tracts  have  been  printed, 
and  lists  of  all  the  productions  known  as  his  are  given 
by  Oive  and  by  Tanner.  The  principal  are,  De  Bene- 
dictiombus: — De  Maledictiombus : — Summa  TheohgitB : 
— Summa  de  dwertis: — Repetitiones  lectionum: — Docu- 
menfa  dericorum: — De  sacerdotibiu  Deum  nescietUibus: 
— De  vera  Pctmieiitia : — De  Similitudimbus : — A  dam  ubi 
e* ;  and  more  particularly  his  Commentary  (on  a  large 
portion  of  the  O.  Test,).  Dean  Hook  (in  hb  Lives  of  the 
A  rchbukop*  of  Canterbury^  voL  ii  [  1861  J,  ch.  xii)  gives 
references  to  libraries  where  some  of  Langton's  writings 
are  still  preserved;  and  we  may  add  that  the  library  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  contains  his  Morals  on  Joshua, 
Judi^es,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Rings,  Tobit,  Esther,  Ezra,  Mac- 
cabees, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  lesser  proph- 
ets (comp.  Todd  [H.  J.],  Catalogue  [Lond.  1802],  p.  Ill 
sq.).  See  Fabridus,  BibL  Med,  jEvi ;  Tanner,  BibUoth, 
Britamdco-Hibem, ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script,  Ecclea, 
voL  ii',  Cave,  Script, cedes,  Hist^  Litterar,  vol.  ii ;  Ciaco- 
nius,  VUm  Pontific,  et  Cardin,  voL  ii;  Godwin,  De  Pne- 
suHbus  AngUtB  Commentarius ;  English  Cyclop, ;  Hook, 
JCcdes,  Biography f  vi,  538  sq. ;  Milman,  LcUin  Christian^ 
ity,  V,  25  sq. ;  Inett,  Hist,  of  English  Churchy  vol.  iii  (see 
Index) ;  Churton,  Early  Engl  CA.  p.  355;  Collier,  Ecd, 
Hist,  (see  Index  in  vol.  viii) ;  Hume,  Hist,  of  England, 
voL  i,  ch.  xi;  and  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the 
articles  Innocent  III,  and  John,  king  of  England. 
(J.H.W.) 

laangnage  Cid^  [Chald.  l^'b],  tongue;  nsb,  /•». 
An  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  man  may  have 
been  led  to  the  formation  of  a  vocabiiary  is  thought  to 
be  given  in  Gen.  ii,  19.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  scriptural  account  of  creation  that  speech  was  co- 
eval with  the  formation  of  our  first  parents.  At  a  later 
date  the  origin  of  the  various  languages  on  the  earth 
(see  Van  den  Honcrt,  De  lingua  primteva,  L.  B.  1788)  is 
apparently  given  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  (com]).  Romer,  De  linguar,  in  extruenda 
tfgrri  BabyL  orfw,  Viteb.  1782)  and  the  dispersion  of  men 
(Gen.  xi);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  diversities  of  hu- 
man speech  have  rather  resulted  from  than  caused  the 
gradual  divergence  of  mankind  from  a  common  centre 
(Diod.  Siculus,  i,  8;  comp.  Jerusalem,  Fortges.  Betracht, 
Iteschw.  1773,  p.  263  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Diversitatis  linguar. 
ex  tradit,  SemiL  origines,  Gotting.  1788 ;  Abbt,  Vermisch, 
Schrijtv\y96aq,),  See  Tonoues,  Confusion  of.  The 
later  Jews  inferred  from  Gen.  x  that  there  were  gener- 
ally on  earth  seventy  (nations  and)  languages  (compare 
WagenseU,  Sota,  p.  699;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb.  p.  754, 
1081, 1089:  see  a  lislT  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  MegUL 
foL  71,  ch.  ii).  Individual  tougues  are  only  mentioned  ' 
incidenUUy  m  the  Bible,  as  follows:  the  Canaanitish  j 
("i?33  f^?J?»  Isa.  xix,  18),  the  ChabUvan  (0^"n'r3  "jTrb.  | 
Dan.  i,4),  the  Aramaan  (r^pnx,  familiar  to  the  Assyir-  I 
iaus  [2  Kings  xviii,  26],  the  Magians  [Dan.  ii,  4],  and 
the  Persian  officials  [Ezra  iv,7]),  the  Jewish  (ri'^^sn^, 
L  e.  Hebrew ;  2  Kings  xviii,  26 ;  Neh.  xiii,  24;  compare 
lather  viii,  9;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  2),  the  Ashdodite 
(n-nitiTSSt,  Neh.  xiii,  24) ;  in  the  N.  T.  the  Hebrew,  i. 
e.  Syro-Chaldee  (*Ej3pncc,  'E/3()rty<yri,  AcU  xxii,  2,  etc.), 
the  6'r«eife(ij'EAAiyvi«^/EAX»;i/i<yri,John  xix, 20;  Acta 
xxi,  87;  Rev.  ix,  11),  the  Latin  ('Pw/iaYtrri,  John  xix, 
20;  Luke  xxiii,  38),  and  the  Lycaomnn  (fivKaovioTi^ 
Acts  xiv,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  inter- 
course of  the  Hebrews  with  foreign  nations,  mention  is 
very  rarely  made  of  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xiii,  23) ;  but 
the  passages  in  2  Kings  xviii,  26;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11,  prove 
that  the  common  Jews  of  the  interior  at  least  did  not 
understand  the  Aranusan  dialect.     That  the  Jews  uf 


later  times,  especially  the  bigoted  citizens  of  Palestine, 
despised  heathen  languages,  is  notorious  (Josephus,  A  nt, 
XX,  11,  2);  that  they  made  use  of  the  Greek,  however, 
is  evident  from  the  Talmud  {Sota,  ix,  14;  comp.  Jada- 
tm,  iv,  6,  where  Homer  is  mentioned),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  N.  T.— Winer,  ii,  498.  See  H  ellkn  ist.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  common  language  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  has  been  keenly  discussed  \ 
by  learned  writers  with  very  opposite  conclusions.  On 
the  one  hand,  Du  Pin  (Dissert,  ii).  Mill  (iV.  T.  p.  8),  Mi- 
chaelis  (Introd,  iii).  Marsh  (ibid,  notes),  Weber  (Unter^ 
such,  Ob,  d,  Ev,  der  Hebraer,  Tub.  1806),  Kumol  {Com^ 
ment.  i,  18),  Olshausen  (^Echtheit  der  Evang,  Konigsberg, 
1823,  p.  21  sq.),  and  especially  De  Rossi  (Delia  lingua 
propria  di  Crista,  Parma,  1772),  and  Pfannkuche  (iu 
Eichhom*s  A  Ugenu  Bibliothek,  viii,  365  sq.)  contend  for 
the  exclusive  prevalence  of  the  Aranusan  or  S3rro-Chal- 
dee  at  the  time  and  in  the  region  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cappell  (Observatt,in  N,  T.  p.  110),  Basnage 
(AnnaL  ad  an.  64),  Masch  (Von  der  Grundsprache  Mai- 
then),  Lardner  (Supplement  to  Credibility,  etc,  i,  c.  5), 
Waleus  (Commentarius,  p.  1),  and  more  particularly 
Vossius  {De  Oraculis  SibylL  Oxon.  1860,  p.  88  sq.),  anil 
Diodati  (De  Christo  Grace  loquente^  Neap.  1767,  London, 
1843),  insist  that  the  Greek  aUme  was  then  and  there 
spoken.  Between  these  extremes  Simon  (Hist,  Crit,  du 
N,  T,  Rotterd- 1689,  c  6,  p.  56),  Fabricy  (Titres  primi- 
tifs  de  la  Revelation,  Rome,  1773,  i,  116),  Emesti  (Neuste 
iheol  Bibliothek,  i  [  1771  ],  269  sq.),  Hug  (Einleit,  ind,N. 
T.  Tub.  1826,  ii,  30  sq.),  Binterim  (De  ling,  originali  A'. 
T,  non  fMtina,  Dusseld.  1820,  p.  146  sq.),  Wiseman  (Ho- 
rre  Syriaca,  Rom.  1828,  i,  69  sq.),  and  the  mass  of  later 
writers,  as  Credner  (Einleit,  in  d,  N,  Test,  Halle,  1836), 
Bleek  (id,  BerL  1862),  and  (though  with  more  reserx-e) 
Roberts  (fjonguage  of  Palestine,  London,  1859)  hold  the 
more  reasonable  view  that  both  languages  were  concur- 
rently used,  the  Aramiean  probably  as  the  vernacular  at 
home  and  among  natives,  and  the  Greek  in  promiscuous 
and  public  circles.  For  additional  literature  on  this 
question,  see  Fabricius,  BiUioth,  Grcsca,  iv,  760 ;  Bibli- 
cal Repository,  1831,  p.  317  sq.,  580  sq.;  and  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  18. 
On  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  see  New  Testament.  On 
the  tongues  cognate  with  the  Hebrew,  see  Shbmitic 
Languages. 

Languet  de  Gergy,  Jean  Joseph,  a  distinguish- 
ed French  prelate,  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Jau- 
senists,  was  bom  at  Dijon  August  25, 1677.  A  compa- 
triot and  friend  of  Bossuet,  he  was  influenced  to  dedicate 
himself  early  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  After  having 
filled  various  minor  positions,  he  became  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons  in  1715;  later  (in  1730)  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Sens,  where,  by  his  zeal  and  ultramon- 
tane opinions,  he  brought  upon  himself  several  contro- 
versies with  the  Jansenists,  and  by  his  extreme  course 
made  himself  very  unpopular.  In  172 1  the  French  Acad- 
emy honored  him  with  membership.  He  died  May  3, 
1758.  Languet  wrote  very  extensively.  A  complete 
list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog,  GenS- 
rale,  xxix,  441.  The  most  important  of  his  writings  are 
Me  moire  pour  Cheque  de  Soissons  contre  les  religieuses 
du  Val  de  Grace  et  les  benedictines  de  Saint-Comeille  de 
Compiegne  (Paris,  1726,  fol.) : — Opera  onmia  pro  defen- 
sione  Constitutionis  Unigenitus  et  adversus  ab  ea  appelan- 
tes  successive  edita ;  in  Latinam  linguam  conrersa  a  va- 
riis  doctorUms  et  ab  auctore  recogmia  et  emendata  (Sens, 
1752, 2  vols,  folio). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxix, 
441  sq. 

Laniado  (or  Lanado),  Abraham  ben-Isaac,  an 
Italian  rabbi  and  commentator,  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
entitled  Dn"l25<  •|a*a,  The  Shield  of  Abraham,  vfhich 
consists  of  seventeen  treatises  and  discourses  on  circum- 
cision, marriage,  almsgiving,  confession  of  sins,  repent- 
ance, and  mourning  for  the  dead.  It  was  printed  in 
Venice  in  1603,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
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iews:— A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  entitled 
qoan  nnpJ,  8tud$  o/SUver,  which  was  edited  by  Mo- 
ses Laniado,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Commentary  of 
Rashi,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  with  a  Spanish  transla- 
tion by  the  editor,  printed  in  Hebrew  characters  (Ven- 
ice, 1619).  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentar 
teucb,  and  a  commentary  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  £sther,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

Laniado,  Samuel  ben-Abraham,  another  Ital- 
ian rabbi  of  note,  flourished  at  Aleppo  about  1580.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  *^^3 
n^^n,  Delightful  Vessel,  which  was  first  published  in 
Venice  in  1594-1595.  He  explains  the  Pentateuch  ac- 
cording to  the  Sabbatic  Lessons  [see  Haphtarah]  in  the 
Midrashic  manner:— «^  commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings,  entitled  "^p"'  "'bs,  Precious  Vessel^ 
which  was  first  published  in  Venice  in  1603,  and  ex- 
cerpts of  it  are  printed  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbinic  Bible 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  exposi- 
tions of  Rashf,  Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  etc :— A  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  called  TB  ''^3,  A  Vessel  of  Pure  Gold  (Venice, 
1657).  It  is  a  very  lengthy  commentary,  and,  like  the 
former,  is  chiefly  made  up  from  the  expositions  of  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  etc  See  VWrst^  Bibliofli.  I/ebroicOy 
ii,  222;  Steinschneider,  Catnlof/us  Libr,  Hebr,  in  Btbli- 
otheca  Bodleianaj  col  2483 ;  Ritto,  BU>L  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Lank^,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  is 
celebrated  in  Hindu  mythology  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
giant  RAvana  (q.  v.),  who,  by  carrying  off  Sita,  the  wife 
of  R&ma,  caused  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  latter 
personage,  who  is  considered  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
god  Vishnu. 

Lanneao,  Bazile  E.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  March  22, 1830,  and 
was  educated  at  Charleston  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1848.  He  completed  a  course  of  theology  at  Colum- 
bia Seminary,  S.  C.,  in  1851,  and  was  immediately  ap> 
pointed  tutor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  institution.  In 
1854  he  was  ordained,  and  made  past4>r  of  a  Church  at 
Lake  City,  Florida;  from  1856  to  1858  he  was  editor  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian,  at  Charleston,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lake  City.  In  October,  1859,  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Oakland  College, 
Miss.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  July  12, 
1860.  Lanneau's  linguistic  acquirements  were  very  ex- 
tensive. "  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an  accurate 
and  well-read  divine.  His  style  as  a  writer  was  chaste 
and  clear.''— WUson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  95. 

Lannean,  John  Francis,  a  Presbjrterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  August  14, 
1809;  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1829,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  theological  seminaries  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  ordained  in  1 833, 
and  labored  three  years  for  the  cause  of  foreign  mis- 
sions; then  went  as  a  missionary  lo  Jerusalem.  In  1846 
he  returned  to  America,  and  was  called  to  Marietta,  Ga. 
In  1855  he  became  pastor  at  Salem,  Va.,  and  in  1861  re- 
turned to  Marietta,  where  he  died,  Oct  7,  1867.  Mr. 
Lanneau  is  represented  as  an  able  minister,  and  always 
eminently  influential  and  acceptable  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a  citizen.— Wilson,  Presb,  Hist  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  340. 
Lannis,  Jacob  W.,a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  Co.,  Marjland,  July  8, 1826 ;  received  a  col- 
legiate education  at  Muskingum  College,  Ohio,  and  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1852.  He 
studied  theology  at  Alleghany  City  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  atlerwards  with  Dr.Edwards,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  In  1856  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  a  Church  at  Waveland,  Ind.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  died  there  Aug.  9, 1859.  Mr. 
Lannis  was  very  successful  in  his  brief  ministry.— Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  95. 

Lansing,  Nicholas,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 


formed Church,  was  bom  at  Albany  in  174a  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Westerlo,  of  that  dty,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  a  general  meeting  of  ministen 
and  elders  in  1780.  Among  the  Dutch  clergymen  of 
the  last  two  generations,  this  venerable  man  held  a  rep- 
utation for  piety  and  individuality  of  character  that  re- 
minds us  of  Rowland  Hill,  James  Patterson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  few  others  of  similar  mould.  Many  curious 
and  interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  unique  and  godly 
life,  and  of  his  holy  ministry.  He  was,  while  young, 
captain  of  a  small  sailing  vessel  that  ran  between  Al- 
bany and  New  York,  and  was  converted  to  Christ  while 
in  this  calling.  Immediately  he  consecrated  himself  to 
the  ministry,  although  hb  health  was  so  feeble  that  bis 
physician  said  he  would  not  live  to  enter  the  pulpit. 
But  God  spared  him  to  serve  in  his  sanctuary  fifty-£ve 
years.  He  preached  regularly  until  the  second  Sabbath 
before  his  death,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven.  **  He 
spent  much  time  day  and  night  in  his  study,  fasting 
much  and  being  much  in  prayer.  He  usually  spent 
much  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  the  whole  night,  in 
praying.  Hb  clothing  always  gave  way  first  upon  the 
knees."  Hb  preaching,  which  was  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, was  remarkable  for  its  scriptural  character,  spir- 
ituality, and  utter  fearlessness.  Striking  anecdotes  are 
told,  and  many  of  his  peculiar  expressions  are  yet  cur- 
rent, illustrative  of  these  features  of  hb  ministry.  On 
one  occasion,  in  a  meeting  of  ckssis,  when  called  upon  a 
second  time  by  the  president  to  make  a  brief  statement 
of  the  condition  of  hb  Church,  the  old  man  rose  sud- 
denly and  said,  "Mr.  President,  Tappan!  Tappan!  all 
Tappan  b  dead,  and  I'm  dead  toa"  He  sat  down  and 
said  no  more  until  he  was  asked  to  pray,  and  then  pour- 
ed out  hb  soul  in  such  strains  of  "  power  with  God"  that 
all  who  heard  him  felt  that  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  his  people,  he,  at  least,  was  not  ^^deatP  yet.  He  ob- 
served family  worship  three  times  daily  duruig  a  part 
of  his  life.  A  great  revival  of  religion  followed  one  of 
hb  most  bold  and  characterbtic  semions  in  a  neighbor- 
ing place,  where  people  were  given  up  to  worldlineas 
and  sin.  During  his  last  service  he  sat  in  the  pulpit,  as 
hb  feebleness  obliged  him  to  do  frequently  in  hb  later 
years.     Like  Baxter,  he  could  have  said 

**  I  preached  as  if  I  ne'er  should  preach  again. 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  meu." 

Referring  to  the  strain  of  hb  minbtry  among  them,  he 
said  to  hb  people,  "  I  have  never  preached  to  you  *  Do 
and  live,'  but  *  Live  and  do.*  "  That  week  he  was  seized 
with  hb  last  illness,  during  which  he  was  constantiy  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  and  in  speaking  for  Christ  to  those 
who  were  with  him.  Hb  last  end  was  peace.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing was  settied  6rst!n  the  united  chiut^hes  of  what  are 
now  Greenbush,  Linlithgo,  and  Taghkanic,  near  Albany, 
during  1781-4,  and  afterwards  at  Tappan  and  Clarke- 
town,  in  Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  1784-1830,  and  Tap- 
pan  alone  1880-35.  His  home  and  church  in  the  latter 
place  were  near  the  spot  on  which  major  Andre  was 
hung  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  184  sq.     (W.  J.  R,  T.) 

Lantern  (0avoc«  ^  called  for  its  shining)  occurs 
only  In  John  xviii,  8,  where  the  party  of  men  which 
went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  apprehend  Jesus  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  b  described  as  being  proWded"  with  ^- 
tems  and  torches :"  it  there  probably  denotes  any  kind 
of  covered  light,  in  distinction  from  a  simple  taper  or 
common  house-light^  as  well  as  from  a  flambeau  (comp. 
Athenieus,  xv,  58;  Philosen.  Gloss.),  Lanterns  were 
much  employed  by  the  Romans  in  military  operations; 
two  of  bronze  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii.  They  are  cylindrical,  with 
translucent  horn  sides,  the  lamp  within  being  furnished 
with  an  extinguisher  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  A  nt,  p.  668). 
In  the  article  Lamp  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewbh 
lantern,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  As  the  streets 
of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted  at  night,  and  never 
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Ancient  Roman  Lanteru.  (On  th«  left  is  a  Bei>arate  view 
of  one  of  the  corner-pieces ;  on  the  right  b  the  extin* 
goisher.) 


Modem  Oriental  Lantern, 
were  so,  Untems  are  used  to  an  extent  not  known  among 
lUw     Such, doubtless,  was  also  formerly  the  case;  and  it 
is  therefore  remarkable  that  in  but  a  single  instance  the 


Ancient  Egyptian  Lantern. 
Egyp'**"  monuments  offer  any  trace  of  the 
use  of  a  lantern.    In  this  case  it  seems  to 
be  borne  by  the  night-watch,  or  civic  guard, 
and  is  shaped  like  those  in  com- 
mon use  among  ourselves  (Wil- 
kinson, A  fic.  Eg.  ii,  72).     A  simi- 
lar lantern  is  at  this  day  used  in 
Persia,  and  perhaps  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.     More  com- 
mon at  present  in  Western  Asia 
is  a  large  folding  lantern  of  wax- 
ed cloth  strained  over  rings  of 
Ordinary  Eastern  Lan-  ^""re,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
terns.  tinned  copper.  It  is  usually  about 


two  feet  long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  carried 
by  servants  before  their  masters,  who  often  pay  visits  to 
their  friends  at  or  after  supper-time.  In  many  Eastern 
towns  the  mmiictpal  law  forbids  any  one  to  be  in  the 
streets  after  nightfall  without  a  lantern. 

Lantern,  in  Italian  or  modem  architecture,  a  small 
stmcture  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  in  other  similar  situ- 
ations, for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light,  promoting 
ventilation,  or  for  ornament.  In  Gothic  architecture 
the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  louvres  on  the  roofs  of 
halls,  etc,  but  it  usually  signifies  a  tower  which  has  the 
whole  height,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior, 
open  to  view  from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  by  an  up- 
per tier  of  windows:  lantern-towers  of  this  kind  arc 
common  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  light  open  erections  often 
placed  on  the  tops  of  towers;  these  sometimes  have 
spires  rising  from  them,  but  in  such  cases  they  are  less 
perforated  with  windows.  Lanttmes  des  Morfs  occur 
only  in  the  church-yards  on  the  Continent ,  they  were 
simply  pillars,  with  a  place  for  a  light  on  the  top  simi- 
lar to  small  light-houses,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  adopted  in  the  early  Roman 
cemeteries,  and  so  has  given  origin  to  some  of  the  Irish 
round  towers,  which  may  well  have  been  used,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  for  this  purpose; 


Lanterns,  Feast  of.  is  a  Chinese  festival,  observed 
In  the  evening  of  the  16th  day  of  January  by  every 
Chinese  of  respectability,  who  illuminates,  with  a  great 
number  of  wax  candles,  a  large  lantern,  displaj-ing  m(»rc 
or  less  splendor,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
owner.  Some  of  them  are  valued  at  several  thousand 
dollars,  on  account  of  the  decorations  bestowed  on  them, 
and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Chinese  ascribe  the  rise  of  this  festival  to  a  sad  acci- 
dent which  happened  in  the  family  of  a  certain  man- 
darin, whose  daughter,  as  she  was  walking  one  evening 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  fell  in  and  was  drowned.  Her 
father,  in  order  to  find  her,  embarked  on  board  a  vessel, 
canning  with  him  a  great  number  of  lanterns.  The 
whole  night  was  spent  in  search  of  her,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. However,  this  ceremony  is  annually  kept  up  in 
memory  of  the  mandarines  daughter.  In  some  respects 
this  festival  resembles  that  observed  by  the  ancients  in 
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honor  of  Ceres,  when  her  vottries  ran  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  goddess  when  in 
quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Others  ascribe  the 
rise  of  this  Chinese  festival  to  an  extravagant  project 
of  one  of  their  enaperors,  who  shut  himself  up  with  his 
concubines  in  a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  illumi- 
nated with  a  great  number  of  splendid  lanterns.  The 
Chinese,  scandalized  at  his  behavior,  demolished  his 
palace,  and  hung  the  lanterns  all  over  the  city.  But, 
however  uncertain  its  origin,  it  seems  pretty  definitely 
established  that  the  lantern-festival  was  observed  as 
early  as  A.D.  700  (comp.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  ii, 
82). 

One  peculiar  custom  of  this  feast  Is  the  grant  of 
greater  license  to  married  women,  who  on  other  even- 
ings, by  Chinese  cu^^tom,  are  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  homes.  The  goddess  called  Mother  (q. 
V.)  b  worshipped  by  them  at  this  time,  particularly  by 
married  but  childless  women, "  expecting  or  desiring,  as 
a  consequence  of  such  devotional  acts  to  *  Mother/  to 
have  male  ofittpring.**  See  hwughton,  Bibliotkeca  Hist, 
t^iwray  ii,  4 ;  Doolittle,  Sociiil  Life  of  the  Chinese  (New 
York,  1867, 2  vols.  12mo),  u,  34  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lantfredus  or  Lamfridus,  a  disciple  of  bishop 
Ethelnold  of  Winchester,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  10th  century.  He  is  known  only  by  his  life  of  St. 
Swithun,  which  is  very  interesting,  as  it  affords  fine  fa- 
cilities for  studying  the  manners  and  history  of  his  time. 
"His  style  is  very  inflated,  and  it  Is  rendered  obscure  by 
the  adoption  of  numerous  words  formed  from  the  Greek 
kmguage.*'  The  editions  of  Lantfredus  are  those  of  Hen- 
ry Wharton,  ^n^ta  Sacra,  i  (Lond.  1691,  folio),  822:— 
Lantfredi  epistola  pratmissa  Historim  de  Miraculis  Step- 
tkinij  A  eta  Sanctorum  Julii,  i  (Antwerp,  1719,  fol.),  828- 
887 : — Swithuni  Vita  et  Miracula,  per  Larnfridum  Mo- 
nachum  Winton,    See  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr,  ii,  1767. 

Laddice'a  [strictly  Laodici'a]  (Xao^ixna,  Jus- 
tice of  the  people),  the  name  of  several  cities  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  one  of  which,  usually  called  Laodt- 
Of  a  ad  Lycum  (from  its  proximity  to  the  river  Lycus), 
is  named  in  Scripture.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Ephesus,  and  is  that 
one  of  the  "  seven  churches  in  Asia"  to  which  John  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  in 
Rev.  iii,  14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
existed  in  that  city,  and  not  in  the  stone  and  mortar  of 
the*  city  itself;  for  it  is  not  the  city,  but "  the  Church  of 
the  Laodiceans,"  which  is  denounced.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  eventual  fate  of  that  Church  must  have 
been  involved  in  that  of  the  city.  (See  au  account  of 
the  synod  at  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  A.D.  350-389,  in 
Von  Drey's  TheoL  Quartnlschr,  1*824,  p.  8  sq.) 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phr>'^a  (Strabo, 
bcii,  p.  676;  Pliny,  v,  29;  or  Phr>'gia  Pacaliana,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  of  1  Tim.),  and  a  very  consider- 
able city  (Strabo,  p.  578)  at  the  time  it  was  named  in 
the  New  Testament :  but  the  violence  of  earthqiuikes, 
to  which  this  district  has  always  been  liable,  demoli^ed, 
some  ages  after,  a  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  eventtuilly  obliged  the  remainder 
to  abandon  the  spot  altogether.  The  town  was  origin- 
ally called  Diospolis,  and  aften^'ards  Bhoas  (Pliny,  v, 
29) ;  but  Laodicea,  the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Antiochus  Theos,  in  honor  of  his  wife  Laodlce,  was 
probably  founded  on  the  old  site.  It  was  not  far  west 
from  Cokissie,  and  only  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Hierap- 
olis  (I tin.  Ant,  p.  837;  Tab.  Peut,;  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  629). 
At  first  Laodicea  was  not  a  place  of  much  Importance, 
but  it  soon  acquired  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Mithridatic  war  (Appian, 
BelL  Mith,  20  ;*  Strabo,  xii,  p.  678),  but  quickly  recover- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  Laodicea 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  com- 
mercial cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large  money 


transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood  were  car- 
ried on  (Cicero,  ad  Fam,  ii,  17;  iii,  5;  Strabo,  xii,  p. 
677 ;  compare  Vitruv.  viii,  8).  The  place  often  Buffered 
from  earthquakes,  especially  from  the  great  shock  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  in  which  it  was  completely  destroyed ; 
but  the  inhabitants  restored  it  from  their  own  means 
(Tacit.  A  tm,  xiv,  27).  The  wealth  of  the  citizens  crea- 
ted among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  ruins;  and  that  it  did  not  remain  bc- 
hlnd-hand  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  by  the 
names  of  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas,  the  suc- 
cessors of  iEnesidemus  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ix,  11,  §  106;  12,  § 
116),  as  well  as  by  the  existence  of  a  great  medical 
school  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  680).  During  the  Roman  period 
Laodicea  was  the  chief  city  of  a  Roman  conventus  (Cic- 
ero, ad  Fam,  iii,  7;  ix,  26;  xiii,  64,  67;  xv,  4;  ad  Att, 
V,  16,  16,  20,  21;  ri,  1,  2,  8,  7;  m  Verr,  i,  80).  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianity  [we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  when,  in  writing  from 
Rome  to  the  Christians  of  Colossse,  Paul  sent  a  greeting 
to  those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either 
place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xviii,  19-xix,41)  must  inevitably  have  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  churches  in  the  neighboring  cities, 
especially  where  Jews  were  settled.  See  Laodiceanb, 
Epistle  to  the],  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  (Coloss.  ii,  1; 
iv,  15  sq.;  Rev.  i,  11 ;  III,  14  eq.;  Joseph  us,  i4fi/.  xiv,  10, 
20 ;  Hierocl.  p.  666).  The  Byzantine  writers  often  men- 
tion it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Comneni ;  and  it 
was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel  (Nieet,  Chon.  Ann. 
p.  9,  81).  During  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  and  Mon- 
gols the  city  was  much  exposed  to  ravages,  and  fell  into 
decay;  but  the  existing  remains  still  attest  its  former 
greatness  (see  Smith's  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Geog,  s.  v. 
Laodioeia).  Smith,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Seven  Churdt- 
€«  (1671),  was  the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  Laodicea. 
He  was  followed  by  Chandler,  Cockerell,  and  Pococke ; 
and  the  locality  has,  within  the  present  century,  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  Col  Leake,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Laodicea  is  now  a  deserted  place,  called  by  the 
Turks  Eski'hissar  ("Old  Castle*'),  a  Turkish  word  equiv- 
alent to  Pakd-kastro,  which  the  Greeks  so  frequently 
apply  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins,  Laodicea  seems 
to  have  been  situated  upon  hix  or  seven  hills,  taking  up 
a  large  extent  of  ground.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
runs  the  river  Lycus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ; 
but  nearer  it  is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Aso- 
pus  and  Caprus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east,  both  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which  last 
flows  into  the  Mieander  (Smith,  p.  85).  Laodicea  pre- 
serves great  remams  of  its  importance  as  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governors  of  Asia  under  the  emperors, 
namely,  a  stadium,  in  uncommon  preservation,  throe 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
ruins  of  several  other  buildings  {Antiq,  of  Ionia,  pt.  ii, 
p.  82 ;  Chandler's  A  siu  Minor,  c  67).  CoL  Leake  says, 
"  There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  hkely  than  Laodicea 
to  preserve  many  curious  remains  of  antiquity  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil ;  its  opulence,  and  the  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject,  rendering  it  probable  that  val- 
uable works  of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  (Cicero,  Epist,  ad 
A  mic,  li,  17 ;  iii,  5  i  v,  20 ;  Tacitus,  A  nnal.  xiv,  27).  A 
similar  remark,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  will 
apply  to  the  other  cities  of  the  vale  of  the  Mnander,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  those  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tnuilus;  for  Strabo  (p.  679,  628,  680)  informs  us  that 
Philadelphia,  Sanlis,  and  Magnesia  of  Sipylus,  were, 
not  less  than  Laodicea  and  the  cities  of  the  Mseander  as 
far  as  Apameia  at  the  sources  of  that  river,  subject  to 
the  same  dreadful  calamity  (Geography  of  Asia  Minor^ 
p.  253)."  **  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton  (Research- 
es in  Asia  Minor,  i,  615),  *'can  exceed  the  desolation 
and  meUncholy  appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodicea; 
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the  lay  persons  present  shall  give  it 
to  each  other;  and  that  ended,  the 
administration  of  the  holy  eacha> 
rist  shall  proceed.  None  except  the 
priests  shall  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  in  order  to  commu> 
nicate.  20.  A  deacon  not  to  sit  in 
the  presence  of  a  priest  without  per- 
mission of  the  latter.  The  same  con- 
duct is  enjoined  on  subdeacons  and 
all  inferior  clergy  towards  the  dea- 
con. 21, 22.  The  subdeacon  not  to 
undertake  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  deacon,  nor  touch  the  sacred  ve»- 
sels,  nor  wear  a  stole.  23.  Forbids 
_  the  same  to  chanters  and  readers. 

Copper  Cota  ("medalHon")  of  Laodlcea  In  Phry8:ia,  with  Head  of  Commodus,  24.  No  one  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the 
Triamphal  Figure,  and  name  of  Asiarch.  order  of  ascetics,  to  enter  a  tavern. 

25.  Forbids  the  subdeacon  to  give 
the  consecrated  bread  and  to  bless  the  cup.  62.  Pro- 
hibits persons  not  appointed  thereto  by  a  bishop  from 
meddling  with  exorcisms.  27.  Forbids  the  carrying 
away  of  any  portion  of  the  agapse.  28.  Forbids  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  agapse,  or  love-feasts,  in  churches.  29. 
Forbids  Christians  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  80. 
Forbids  Christian  men,  especially  the  clergy,  from  bath- 
ing with  women.  81.  Forbids  giving  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  heretics.  82.  Forbids  receiving  the  eulogias  of 
heretics.  83.  Forbids  all  Catholics  praying  with  here- 
tics and  schismatics.  84.  Anathematizes  those  who  go 
afler  the  false  martyrs  of  heretics.  85.  Forbids  Chris- 
tian persons  leaving  their  church  in  order  to  attend 
private  conventicles  in  which  angels  were  invoked,  and 
anathematizes  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry. 
36.  Forbids  the  clergy  dealing  in  magic,  and  directs  that 
all  who  wear  phylacteries  be  cast  out  of  the  Church. 
87.  Forbids  fasting  with  Jews  or  heretics.  88.  Forbids 
receiving  unleavened  bread  from  Jews.  89.  Forbids 
feasting  with  heathen  persons.  40.  Orders  all  bishops  to 
attend  the  synods  to  which  they  are  summoned,  unless 
prevented  by  illness.  4 1 ,  42.  Forbids  clergymen  leaving 
the  diocese  to  travel  abroad  without  the  bishop's  per- 
mission and  the  canonical  letters.     48.  Forbids  the  por- 


no picturesque  features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  ita  undu- 
lating and  barren  hilla;  and,  with  few  excepdons,  its 
gray  and  widely-scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  view  them  without  interest  when  we  con- 
aider  what  Laodicea  once  was,  and  how  it  is  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Christianity."  See  also  Fel- 
lows, Journal  written  in  Ana  Minora  p.  251  sq.;  Arun- 
dell,  Seven  Churches^  p.  85  sq.;  Schubert,  Reisenj  i,  282; 
S.  Stosch,  Syntagma  dissert.  7  de  aept,  urbilnu  Asia  in 
Apoc  p.  165  sq. ;  also  in  Van  Hoven,  Olium  literar,  iii,  p. 
62 ;  Mannert,yi,  iii,  129  sq. ;  Schultess,  in  the  N,  theoL 
Amtal.  1818,  ii,  177  sq.  See  Asia,  Seven  Churches  of. 
LAODICEA,  CouNCii<  op  {Concilium  Laodicenum\ 
an  important  council  held  at  Laodicea,  in  Phyrgia,  in 
the  4tb  century.  The  year  in  which  this  council  con- 
vened is  disputed.  Baronius  and  Binius  assign  the  year 
314;  Pagi,863-,  Hardouin  places  it  as  late  as  872,  and 
others  even  in  899.  Hefele  thinks  that  it  must  have 
had  its  session  between  848  (the  Council  of  Antioch) 
and  381,  rather  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of 
the  4th  century.  Beveridge  adduces  some  probable  rea- 
pons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  held  in  365.    Thirty- 


two  bishops  were  present,  from  different  provinces  of  ,  ter  of  the  church  leaving  the  gate  for  a  moment,  even 
Asia,  and  sixty  canons  were  published,  which  were  ac-  in  order  to  pray.  44.  Forbids  women  entering  into  the 
cepted  by  the  other  churches.  1.  Permits  the  adminis-  altar.  45.  Forbids  receiving  those  who  do  not  present 
trationofcommunion  to  persons  who  have  married  a  sec-  themselves  for  the  Easter  baptism  before  the  second 
ond  time,  after  their  remaining  a  while  in  retreat,  fasting  week  in  Lent.  46.  Orders  that  all  catechumens  to  be 
and  pra3ring.  2.  Directs  holy  communion  to  be  given  I  baptized  shall  know  the  Creed  by  heart,  and  shall  repeat 
to  those  who  have  completed  their  penance.    8.  Forbids  '  it  before  the  buhop  or  priest  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 


to  raise  neophytes  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  4.  Forbids 
usury  among  the  clergy.  5.  Ordination  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  in  the  rank 
of  hearers.  6.  No  heretics  to  enter  within  the  church. 
7.  Any  Novatians,  Photinians,  or  Quartodedmani  who 
are  to  be  received  into  the  Church  must  first  abjure  ev* 


47.  Those  who  have  been  baptized  in  sickness,  if  they 
recover,  must  learn  the  Creed.  48.  Orders  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  shall  be  anointed  with  the  holy 
chrism,  and  partake  of  the  kingdom  of  Gixl.  49.  For- 
bids celebrating  the  holy  eucharist  during  Lent  on  any 
days  but  Saturdays  and  Sundays.     50.  Forbids  eating 


cry  heresy,  be  instructed  in  the  true  faith,  and  anointed    anything  on  the  Thursday  in  the  last  week  of  Lent,  or 


with  the  holy  chrism.  8.  All  Cataphrygians  or  Monta- 
nista  to  be  instructed  and  baptized  before  being  received 
into  the  Church.  9.  Excommunicates  the  faithful  who 
go  to  the  places  of  worship  or  burial-grounds  of  here- 
tics. 10.  Forbids  the  faithful  to  give  their  children  in 
marriage  to  heretics.  11.  Forbids  the  ordination  of 
priestesses  (irpf<y/3t»rt^«c)  (see  below).  12.  Bishops  to 
be  appointed  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  provincials. 
13.  Priests  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  14.  Conse- 
crated elements  not  to  be'  sent  into  other  parishes  at 
Easter  by  way  of  eulogize.  15.  Only  those  chanters 
named  in  the  Church  roll  shall  ascend  the  pulpit  and 
chant.  16.  The  Gospels  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  on  Saturday.  17.  A  lesson  shall  be 
read  between  each  psalm.  18.  The  same  prayer  to  be 
repeated  at  nones  as  at  vespers.  19.  After  the  bishop's 
sermon  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens  shall  be  said 
separately,  then  thoee  for  the  penitents,  and,  lastly,  those 
of  the  faithful ;  after  which  the  kiss  of  peace  shall  be 
given,  and  after  the  priests  have  given  it  to  the  bbhop, 


during  the  whole  of  Lent  annhing  except  dry  food.  51. 
Forbids  celebrating  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs  during 
I^nt ;  orders  remembrance  of  them  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  52.  Forbids  celebrating  marriages  and  birth- 
day feasU  during  Lent.  53.  Enjoins  proper  behavior  at 
marriage  festivids,  and  forbids  all  dancing.  54.  Forbids 
the  clergy  attending  the  shows  and  dances  given  at  wed- 
dings. 65.  None  of  the  clergy  or  laity  to  club  together 
for  drinking- parties.  56.  Forbids  the  priests  Uking 
their  seats  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  bishop  enters, 
except  he  be  ill  or  absent.  57.  Directs  that  bishops 
shall  not  be  placed  in  small  towns  or  villages,  but  sim- 
ply visitors,  who  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  in  the  city.  58.  Forbids"  both  bishops  and  priests 
celebrating  the  holy  eucharist  in  private  houses.  59. 
Forbids  singing  uninspired  hymns,  ct^,  in  church,  and 
reading  the  uncanonical  books.  60.  Declares  which  are 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture.  In  this  list  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  the  book  of  Revelation  are  omitted.  See 
Canon  of  Scripture.    Of  particular  interest  among 
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the  decisions  of  this  council  is  canon  U,  forbidding  the 
employment  of  women  as  preachers.  Hefele  holds  that 
the  canon  has  hardly  been  properly  translated,  and  that 
the  desire  of  the  comicil  was  simply  to  forbid  superior 
(Ikuxmesses  in  the  Church.  But  for  a  detailed  discussion 
we  must  refer  to  Hefele,  ConcUiengesckichte,  i,  731  sq. 
The  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  canons  were  written  in  Greek,  and  the  question 
hinges  on  the  meaning  intended  for  irpeopvridic  and 
vpoKa^f}fiivat. 

Laodice'an  (AaociKivc),  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia  (Coloss.  iv,  16 ;  Rev.  iii,  14), 
from  which  passages  it  appears  that  a  Christian  Church 
was  established  there  bv  the  apostles.     See  below. 

LAODICE  ANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  "  In  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Colos.  iv,  16), 
the  apostle,  after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  saluta- 
tions of  himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  enjoins 
the  Colossians  to  send  this  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
and  that  they  likewise  should  read  the  one  from  Laodi- 
cea {rfiv  Ik  Aaoducda^).  It  is  disputed  whether  by 
these  concluding  words  Paul  intends  an  epistle  from 
him  to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  the  Laodiceans  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  preposition  Ik  favors  the  latter 
conclusion,  and  this  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Theod- 
oret,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Philastrius,  CEcumenius,  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  Storr,  and  a  multitude  of  other  interpreters. 
Winer,  however,  clearly  shows  that  the  preposition  here 
may  be  under  the  law  of  attraction,  and  that  the  full 
force  of  the  passage  may  be  thus  given :  *  that  written 
to  the  Laodiceans,  and  to  be  brought  from  Laodicea  to 
you*  {GrammcUik  d,  Neuteaiamen/L  SprachidiomSf  p.  484, 
Lpz.  1880).  It  must  be  allowed  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  apostle's  words  is  in  itself  more  probable 
than  the  other;  for,  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Laodiceans  to  him,  the  questions  arise,  How 
were  the  Colossians  to  procure  this  unless  he  himself 
sent  it  to  them  ?  And  of  what  use  would  such  a  docu- 
ment be  to  them?  To  this  latter  question  it  has  been 
replied  that  probably  the  letter  from  the  Laodiceans 
contained  some  statements  which  influenced  the  apostle 
in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  and  which  required  to  be 
known  before  his  letter  in  reply  could  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood. But  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  from  the  epistle  before  us;  and  it  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Laodicean  epistle  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Colossians  afler  they  had  read  that  to  themselves 
(orav  dvayvio<T^t  k.  t.  X.).  It  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
roost  likely  that  the  aposile  in  this  passage  refers  to 
an  epistle  sent  by  him  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea  some 
time  before  that  to  the  Church  at  Colossa."  The 
suggestion  of  Grotius  (after  Marcion)  that  it  is  identical 
\vith  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  sub- 
stantially been  adopted  by  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  many 
modem  critics :  see,  especially,  Holzhausen,  Der  Brief 
an  die  Ephesen  (Hannover,  1834);  Baur,  Paulus  (2d  ed. 
Lpz,  1866-7),  ii,  47  sq.;  Ritbiger,  De' Christologia  Pauli- 
na (Breshiu,  1852),  p.  48 ;  Bleek,  KinUitung  in  das  .V.  T. 
(2d  ed.  Berlin,  1866),  p.  454  sq.;  Hausrath,  Der  Aposttl 
Paulus  (Heidelb.  1865),  p.  2 ;  Volkmar,  Commentar  zur 
OJenb,  Joh,  (Ztirich,  1862),  p.  66 ;  Kiene,  in  the  Stud,  u. 
Krit,  1869,  p.  323  sq. ;  Klostermann,  in  the  Jiihrb.fur 
deutscke  TheoL  1870,  p.  160  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Zur  Kritik  Pan- 
linischen  Brie/e  (Lpz.  1870),  p.  27.  The  only  supposi- 
tion that  seems  to  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  although  not 
exactly  encyclical,  was  designed  (as  indeed  its  character 
evinces)  for  general  circulation;  and  that  Paul,  after 
having  dispatched  this,  addressed  a  special  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  on  occasion  of  writing  to  Philemon,  and 
recommends  the  perusal  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
would  by  that  time  reach  them  by  way  of  Laodicea. 
This  explains  the  doubtful  reading  iv  'E0f<r/f>,  and  the 
at>8ence  of  personal  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allusion  to  a  letter 
from  Laodicea ;  while  it  obviates  the  objectionable  hy- 
pothesis of  the  loss  of  an  inspired  epistle,  to  which  par- 


ticular attentbn  had  thus  been  called,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  have  been  preserved.  See 
Ephesians,  Epistle  xa  Wieseler's  theory  {Apost, 
Zeitalter,  p.  450)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant;  and  the  tradition  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  b  adduced  in  confir- 
mation. But  this  b  utterly  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dently personal  nature  of  the  epbtle.  See  Philemon, 
Epistle  Ta  Others  think  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
an  epbtle  now  lost,  as  Jerome  and  Thc^oret  seem  to 
mention  such  a  letter,  and  it  was  also  referred  to  at  the 
second  general  Council  of  Nioea.  But  these  allusions 
are  too  vague  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  apoc- 
ryphal epistle,  now  extant,  and  claiming  to  be  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Paul,  entitled  Epistola  ad  Laodicenses,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery. 
It  exists  only  in  Latin  MSS.,  from  which  a  Greek  ver- 
sion was  made  by  Hutten  (in  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr,  N. 
T.  i,  878  sq.).  It"b  evidently  a  cento  from  the  Galatians 
and  Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Jones  {On  the  Canon^  ii,  81-49).  The  Latin  text  is  given 
by  Auger  (ut  inf.^  and  an  Englbh  version  by  Eadie 
{Cofwmemt,  on  Colos.),  We  may  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  {kypd^ti  dirb  Aao^ircrac,  f/ric  iarl  prirpd- 
xqXif  4>ptryiac  r^C  lla«anov^c)  b  of  no  authority ;  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
Laodicea.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Laodicean 
epistle,  see  Michaelis,  Inirod,  iv,  124;  Hug,  Introd,  ii, 
486 ;  Steiger,  Colosserbr.  ad  loc. ;  Heinrichs,  ad  loc ;  Ra- 
pheL  ad  loc ;  and  especially  Credner,  Geschichte  d.  N.  T, 
Kanon  (ed.  Volkmar,  Beriin,  1860),  p.  800,  813;  Auger, 
U^  d,  Laodicenerbrie/  (Lpz.  1843) ;  Sartori,  Ueb.  d.  La- 
odicenerbrief  (LUbeck,  1858) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Ltfe  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  395  sq.;  Huth,  Ep,  ex 
jAwdicea  m  Encyclica  ad  Ephesios  adserrata  (Erlangen, 
1751) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Indtx 
Programmatum,  p.  86.     See  Paul. 

Laos,  the  name  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  Farther 
India  who  inhabit  the  country  between  China,  Assam, 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Tonquin,  and  are  dependent  upon 
Siam.  Like  the  Shaus  of  Burmah,  they  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Thai,  which  extends  through  the  Ahom  as 
far  as  Assam.  The  Laos  and  their  descendants,  scat- 
tered through  the  northern  provinces  of  Siam  and  their 
own  country,  are  estimated  at  two  to  three  millions. 
The  Laos  are  divided  into  two  subdivisions.  The 
western  tribes  tattoo  themselves  like  the  Burmese  and 
i  the  Shaus,  and  are  on  that  account  called  Lao-pung^ 
dam,  or  black-bellied  Laos ;  the  eastern  tribes,  which  do 
not  tattoo  themselves,  are  called  Lao-pung-khao,  or 
white-bellied  Laos.  The  western  Laos  form  the  princi- 
palities of  Labong  (founded  in  574  after  Christ),  Lam- 
phun,Lagong,Myang  Preh,  Myang  Nan,  Chicngrai,  and 
Chiengmai  or  Zimmay.  The  last-named  was  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  frequently  carried  on 
wars  with  Pegu.  Of  the  principalities  of  the  eastern  or 
white  Laos,yiengkhan  has  been  almost  wholly  (1828), 
and  Myang  Phuen  for  the  greater  part,  destroyed  by 
the  Siamese ;  Myang  Lomb  pays  a  tribute  to  Siam,  and 
Myang  Luang  Phrabang,  which  was  formerly  governed 
by  three  kings,  is  dependent  not  only  upon  Siam,  but 
upon  Cochin  China.  As  the  Laos  hare  no  maritime 
coast,  they  have  for  a  long  time  remained  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  Chiengmai  was  for  the  tirst  time  vis- 
ited by  the  London  merchant,  Ralph  Fitch,  who  arrived 
there  in  1586  from  Pegu.  Alter  the  occupation  of  Maul- 
maln  in  1826  by  Great  Britain,  new  ex^ieditions  were 
sent  out,  and  the  meeting  with  Chinese  caravans  sug- 
gested the  first  idea  of  an  overland  road  to  Yunnan. 
The  first  European  who  visited  the  eastern  Laos  wan 
Wusthof,  an  agent  of  a  Dutch  establishment  in  Cam- 
bodia, who  in  1641,  amid  the  greatest  difficuldes,  sailed 
up  the  Mekhong.  The  Laos  possess  several  alphabets 
which  are  derived  from  the  Cambodian  form  of  the  PalL 
The  name  of  Free  Jaws  b  usually  given  to  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  the  Radch.     Between  the  language  of  the 
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Laos  and  that  of  the  Siamese  there  is  only  a  dialectic 
uiflBerence,  which  has  chiefly  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  savage  mountaineers  neglect  or  misapply  the 
rules  of  accentuation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laos 
surpass  the  Siamese  in  musical  taste.  The  religion' 
of  the  Laos  b  Buddhism^  which,  however,  they  do  not 
bold  so  strictly  as  the  Siamese.  The  first  Christian 
mission  among  the  Laos  was  commenced  in  1867  at 
Chiengmai  (on  the  river  Quee  Ping,  500  miles  north  of 
Bankok),  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  first  missionary,  Mr.  M*Gil- 
livray,  was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  at  Chiengmai  both 
by  the  people  and  by  the  princes,  who  had  provided  a 
native  house  for  him  until  he  was  able  to  build  one  more 
suitable  to  his  wants  and  tastes.  In  1869  the  missiona- 
ries were  even  presented  by  the  king  with  a  beautiful 
lot,  but  subsequently  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion manifested  itself.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  May,  1871,  no  congrega- 
uon  had  yet  been  organized.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Lao-tzn  (formerly  written  Lao-tse),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  author 
of  the  Tao-4e-kingy  and  founder  of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  Taoists  (or  Tauists),  was  bom  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tsu  RC.  604.  His  family  name  was  ^,  or  Plum ; 
in  his  youth  he  himself  was  called  Urh,  or  Ear,  a  name 
given  him  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  ears.  When  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a  philosopher  he  was  honorably 
called  Pe^ang.  and  was  sumamed  Lao-4zu  (old  boy),  or 
lAMo-hai-tzu  (old  prince).  Tradition  asserts  that  his  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant,  who  remained  a  bachelor  until 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  then  married  a  woman  of 
forty.  Lao-tzu  was  probably  a  great  student  in  early 
life,  and  when  yet  a  youth  was  promoted  to  an  office 
connected  with  the  treasury  or  the  museum  under  the 
Chow  dynasty.  While  in  the  service  at  the  court  of 
Chow  he  visited  the  western  parts  of  China,  and  there 
probably  became  acquainted  with  the  rites  and  religion 
of  Fuh,  or  Buddha.  The  duration  of  Lao-tzu's  service 
at  the  court  is  entirely  uncertain.  When  the  Chow  dy- 
nasty was  hastening  to  its  fall,  and  the  whole  country 
torn  up  into  petty  states  warring  with  each  other,  and 
anarchy  every  where  prevailing,  Lao-tzu  retired  into 
obscurity.  For  this  course  he  has  been  often  and  se- 
verely censured ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  comip- 
tion  of  the  government  was  too  great  for  him  to  over- 
come, it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  to  blame  for  retiring 
with  pure  hands  from  his  connection  with  it.  There  is  no 
trustworthy  account  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death, 
bnt  some  writers  have  assigned  the  date  of  B.C.  523  to 
thit  event.  Szu  Ma-chten,  in  relating  his  retirement 
from  the  government,  simply  says, "  He  then  went  away, 
.  and  no  one  knows  his  end.**  His  life  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  contemplative  philosopher— far  more  oc- 
cupied with  thoughts  of  the  invisible  and  the  mysteri- 
ous than  with  sublunary  things.  He  became  so  cele- 
brated as  a  philosopher  that  Confucius  went  to  see  him, 
and  left  him  deeply  impressed  with  his  extraordinary 
character,  and  evidently  regarded  Lao-tzu  as  something 
wonderful— divine ;  yet,  while  all  agree  that  Confucius 
was  almost  carried  away  by  his  admiration  of  Lao-tzu, 
the  latter  haa  been  accused  of  jealousy  and  spite  against 
Confucius.  His  writings,  however,  give  no  color  to  the 
charge ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Confucius  himself  would 
have  always  spoken  of  Lao-tzu  in  such  high  terms  of 
esteem  and  admiration,  and  even  quoted  the  opinions 
of  his  rival  as  sufficient  answers  to  the  queries  of  his  dis- 
ciples, had  he  not  received  kind  treatment  and  atten- 
tions at  the  hands  of  Lao-tzu,  the  advocate  of  a  doctrine 
that  *'  man  is  to  be  rendered  immortal  through  the  con- 
templation of  God,  the  repression  of  the  passions,  and 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  soul,"  the  author  of  "  a 
moral  code  inculcating  all  the  great  principles  found 
in  other  religions :  charity,  benevolence,  virtue,  and  the 
free-will,  moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man." 

Lao-tzu  has  at  different  periods  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Chinese  government,  there  being,  indeed,  a 


constant  struggle  for  ascendency  between  his  sopporten 
and  those  of  Confucius  during  several  centuries  at  the 
b^inning  of  our  era.  Emperors  have  paid  homage  to 
him  in  his  temple,  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  commentary 
on  his  book.  When  we  turn  aside  from  definite  history 
and  give  our  attention  to  legends,  there  b  no  end  to  the 
mysteries  thrown  around  hb  birth  and  being.  Hb  fol- 
lowers have  transferred  him  from  the  ranks  of  ordinary 
mortab  into  an  incamaUon  of  deity,  and  have  clothed 
his  philosophic  treatise  with  the  authority  of  a  sacred 
book,  being  probably  moved  to  thb  course  by  a  desire  to 
make  their  founder  equal  to  Sakyamuni  (see  Gauta- 
ma), and  to  give  enhanced  importance  to  his  works. 
He  b  represented  as  an  eternal  and  self-exbting  being, 
incarnated  at  various  times  upon  the  earth.  One  ao 
count  represents  him  as  having  been  conceived  by  the 
influence  of  a  meteor,  and  after  being  carried  in  the 
womb  for  seventy-two  (another  author  says  eighty-one) 
years,  at  last  delivering  himself  by  bursting  a  passage 
under  hb  mother's  left  arm.  From  having  gray  hairs 
at  birth,  and  looking  generally  like  an  old  man,  he, was 
called  Lao-tzu— i.  e,  the  old  hoy.  He  b  reported  to  have 
had  the  gift  of  speech  at  birth.  It  b  also  said  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  mounted  nine  paces  in  the  air, 
each  step  producing  a  lotus-flower,  and,  while  poised 
there,  ]X)inted  with  hb  left  hand  to  heaven  and  with  his 
right  hand  to  earth,  saying,  "  Heaven  above— earth  be- 
neath— only  Tao  is  honorable."  The  eighty-one  chap- 
ters of  the  Tcuh-tt-hing  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  him  by  Yin-hsi,  the  keeper  of  the  Han-ku  Pass, 
through  which  he  was  leaving  the  country  on  hb  re- 
tirement from  office. 

The  Tcuh-te-kmg  seems  to  have  received  its  present 
name  about  B.C  160.  Before  that,  it  was  known  as  the 
teachings  of  Hwang  and  Lao — L  e.  the  emperor  Hwang 
(B.C.  2600)  and  Lao-tzu ;  abo  as  the  Book  of  Lao-Uu. 
There  b  much  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  text.  Some  editors,  having  in  view  the  tradition 
that  Lao-tzu  wrote  a  book  of  6000  characters,  have  cut 
down  those  in  excess  of  that  number  without  much  re- 
gard for  the  sense  of  the  author.  Others  have  added 
characters  to  explain  the  meaning,  thus  incorporating 
their  oommentar}^  into  the  text.  The  occasional  sup- 
pression of  a  negative  particle,  by  some  editors,  gives  an 
exactly  opposite  meaning  to  a  sentence  from  that  of 
other  editions.  To  ascertain  the  true  text  is  in  many 
instances  impossible.  The  style  b  exceedingly  terse 
and  concise,  without  any  pretension  to  grace  or  elegance. 
The  work  b  full  of  short  sentences,  often  enigmatical  or 
paradoxical,  and  without  apparent  connection.  Quite 
probably  the  book  b  composed  of  notes  for  philosophical 
discourses,  which  were  expanded  and  explained  by  Lao- 
tzu  while  orally  instructing  his  disciples.  As  contribu- 
ting to  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  we  must  consider  that 
the  topics  discussed  are  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  that 
Lao-tzu  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  writing  in 
the  infancy  of  literary  language  in  China,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  use  a  very  imperfect  medium  for  communica- 
ting hb  thoughts. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  Lao-tzu  really  intended  by  Tao, 
The  word  means  a  path,  a  road ;  the  way  or  means  of 
doing  a  thing;  a  course ;  reason,  doctrine,  principle,  etc 
Lao-tzu  sometimes  uses  it  in  its  ordinary  senses,  but  it 
is  evident  that  in  general  he  uses  it  in  a  transcendental 
sense,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  study 
of  hb  writings.  Tao  is  something  which  exbted  be- 
fore heaven  and  earth,  and  even  before  deity.  It  has 
no  name,  and  never  had  one.  It  can  not  be  apprehend- 
ed by  the  bodily  senses ;  it  b  profound  and  mysterious ; 
it  b  calm,  void,  solitar^^  and  unchanging ;  yet,  in  opera- 
tion, it  revolves  through  the  universe,  acting  every- 
where, but  acting  mysteriously,  spontaneously,  and 
without  effort  It  contains  matter,  and  has  an  inherent 
power  of  production ;  and  although  itself  formless,  yet 
comprehends  all  possible  forms.  It  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  universe,  and  is  the  model  or  rule  for  all  creatures. 
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but  chiefly  for  man.  It  represents  also  that  ideal  state 
of  perfection  in  which  all  things  acted  harmoniously 
and  spontaneously,  good  and  evil  being  then  unknown, 
and  the  return  to  which  constitutes  the  sumtnum  bo- 
num  of  existence.  French  and  English  vrriters  gen- 
erally have  translated  Tao  by  "  Reason,"  some  adding 
*'or  Logos."'  There  are  some  striking  similarities  be- 
tween Tao  and  Logos ;  and  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese  the  Logos  of  John  is  rendered 
by  Too.  Julien,  decidedly  dissenting  from  the  common 
translation  of  Tao,  adopts  "Voie**  or  "Way" — giving 
just  cause  for  his  dissent  in  the  fact  that  Lao-tzu  repre- 
sents Tao  as  devoid  of  thought,  judgment,  and  intelli- 
gence. Julien's  "  Way,"  however,  is  also  objected  to, 
as  implying  a  way-maker  antecedent  to  it,  while  Tao 
was  before  all  other  existences.  The  "  Nature"  of  mod- 
cm  speculators  probably  answers  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  to  Tao^  although  it  will  by  no  means  answer 
all  the  conditions  of  the  use  of  Tao  by  Lao-tzu. 

Doctrines, — (1.)  The  teachings  of  Lao-tzu  on  specu- 
lative physics  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  All  exists 
ing  creatures  and  things  have  sprung  from  an  eternal, 
all-producing,  self-susuining  miity  called  Tao,  which, 
although  regarded  as  a  potential  existence,  is  also  dis- 
tinctly denominated  non-existence,  Lao-tzu  considering 
it  equivalent  to  the  primeval  Nothing  or  Chaos.  Mr. 
Watters  (see  below)  thus  combines  these  apparently  con- 
tradictory views :  *'  Though  void,  shapeless,  and  imma- 
terial, it  yet  contains  the  potentiality  of  all  substance 
and  shape,  and  from  itself  produces  the  universe,  diffus- 
ing itself  over  all  space.  It  is  said  to  have  generated 
the  world,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  its  mother — 
*  the  dark  primeval  mother,  teeming  with  dreamy  be- 
ings.' All  things  that  exist  submit  to  it  as  their  chief, 
but  it  shows  no  lordship  over  them.  All  the  operations 
of  Nature  {Tao)  occur  without  any  show  of  effort  or  vi- 
olence— spontaneously  and  unerringly.  Though  there 
is  nothing  done  in  the  universe  which  Nature  does  not 
do,  though  all  things  depend  upon  it  for  their  origin  and 
subsistence,  yet  in  no  case  is  Nature  visibly  acting.  It 
is  in  its  own  deep  self  a  unit — the  smallest  possible 
quantity,  yet  it  prevails  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
universe,  operating  unspent  but  unseen."  Lao-tzu's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  universe  is, "  Tao  begot  1, 1 
begot  2, 2  begot  8,  and  3  begot  the  material  universe ," 
which  has  been  explained  by  commentators  that  Tao 
generated  the  Passive  Element  in  the  composition  of 
things,  this  produced  the  Active  Element,  and  this 
the  harmonious  agreement  of  the  two  elements,  which 
brought  about  the  production  of  all  things.  The  next 
thing  to  Tao  is  heaven — L  e.  the  material  heaven  above 
us.  This  is  pure  and  clear,  and  if  it  should  lose  its  puri- 
ty would  be  in  danger  of  destruction.  The  earth  is  at 
rest,  the  heavens  always  revolving  over  it,  producing 
the>  various  seasons,  vivifying,  nourishing,  killing  all 
things.  Then  come  the  "myriad  things" — all  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  existences,  that  spring  from  Tao — 
which,  although  in  itself  impalpable,  bodies  itself  forth 
in  these  objects,  and  thus  becomes  subject  to  human  ob- 
servation. This  manifestation  of  Tao  in  each  object 
constitutes  its  7>,  Te  is  generally  translated  "  Virtue," 
but  this  rendering  is  inadequate.  It  seems  frequently 
to  refer  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
which  b  derived  from  Universal  Nature  {Too),  Follow- 
ing the  popular  ideas  of  his  country,  Lao-tzu  speaks  of 
five  colors,  tive  sounds,  and  five  tastes,  and  regards  all 
things  as  arranged  in  a  system  of  dualism — e.  g.  a  wood- 
en vessel,  in  the  case  of  which  solidity  gives  the  object, 
and  hollowness  the  utility.  In  representing  pure  exist- 
ence as  identical  with  non-existence,  he  anticipated  He- 
gel, of  our  own  century,  who  says, "  Seyn  und  Nichts  ist 
dasselbe"  —  Being  and  Non-being  are  the  same.  He 
agrees  with  those  modem  philosophers  who  maintain 
that  God  made  all  things  out  of  himself,  but  differs  from 
them  in  never  introducing  personality  into  his  concep- 
tion, and  consequently  excluding  wiU  and  design  from 
the  primordial  existence. 


(2.)  In  politics  he  assigns  the  original  choice  of  a 
sovereign  to  the  people,  and  holds  that  he  whom  the 
people  elect  is  the  elect  of  heaven.  He  conceives  of  the 
sovereign  as  rather  the  model  and  instructor  than  the 
judge  and  ruler  of  the  people.  He  compares  the  ruling 
of  a  kingdom  to  the  cooking  of  a  small  fish,  which  is 
easily  spoiled  by  too  much  cooking.  The  first  duty  of 
the  ruler  is  to  rectify  himself.  This  done,  it  wiU  be 
easy  for  him  to  regulate  his  kingdom.  He  speaks  in 
strong  terms  against  military  oppression,  and  has  a  po<« 
opinion  of  fire-arms.  He  opposes  capital  punishmert 
and  excessive  taxation.  He  thinks  the  people  should 
be  kept  ignorant — the  ruler  should  em]tty  their  minds 
and  fill  their  stomachs-,  weaken  their  wills  and  strength- 
en  their  bones.  The  intercourse  of  different  states  with 
each  other  should  be  regulated  by  courtesy  and  forbear- 
ance. 

(3.)  In  ethics,  Lao-tzu  held  that  in  the  beginning 
virtue  and  vice  were  unknown  terms.  Man,  without 
effort?  constantly  lived  according  to  Tao,  In  the  next 
stage,  man — though  in  the  main  virtuous — was  occa- 
sionally sliding  into  vice,  and  was  unable  to  retain  the 
stability  of  unconscious  goodness.  Then  came  a  period 
of  filial  piety  and  integrity ;  and,  finally,  the  days  of 
craft,  and  cunning,  and  insincerity.  He  makes  no  ex- 
press statement  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  human 
beings  at  birth,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  some  ex- 
pressions that  he  regards  the  spirit  as  coming  pure  and 
perfect  from  the  great  Mother,  but  susceptible  of  bad 
influences,  which  lead  it  astray.  With  him,  Tao  is  the 
standard  of  virtue,  the  guide  and  model  of  the  universe. 
To  meet  the  desire  of  men  for  something  more  tangible, 
he  refers  to  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sages  of  olden  times, 
but  nowhere  to  a  personal  god,  and  there  is  no  clear  ev- 
idence of  his  belief  in  such  a  behig.  The  virtues  which 
distinguish  the  perfect  man  are  freedom  from  ostenta- 
tion, humility,  continence,  moderation,  graWty,  and 
kindness.  Much  and  fine  talking  are  to  be  avoided. 
He  assigns  a  low  place  to  learning,  which,  he  says,  adds  to 
the  evil  of  existence ;  and,  if  we  were  to  put  away  learn- 
ing, we  would  be  exempt  from  anxiety.  There  b  one 
passage  that  seems  to  refer  to  a  future  life,  but  it  b  very 
obscure ;  and  the  only  future  Lao-tzu  appears  to  antici- 
pate b  absorption  into  Tao,  MoHt  minds  will  see  little 
difference  between  absorption  into  non-existence  and 
annihilation.  At  chap,  xvi  of  his  Tao-te-king,  where  he 
refers  to  this  subject,  he  says,  "  When  things  have  lux- 
uriated for  a  while,  each  returns  home  to  its  origin.  Go- 
ing home  to  the  origin  is  called  stillness.  It  b  said  to 
be  a  reversion  to  destiny.  This  reversion  to  destiny  is 
called  eternity.  He  who  knows  (this)  eternity  is  called 
bright.  He  who  does  not  know  thb  eternity  wildly 
works  his  own  misery.  He  who  knows  eternity  b  mag- 
nanimous. Being  magnanimous,  he  is  catholic  Being 
catholic,  he  is  a  king.  Being  a  kfng,  he  b  heaven.  Be- 
ing heaven,  he  is  Tau.  Being  I'au,  he  is  enduring. 
Though  his  body  perish,  he  b  in  no  danger."  And 
again,  at  chap,  xxviii, "  He  who  knows  the  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  the  shade,  will  be  the  whole  world's 
mmleU  Being  the  whole  world's  model,  eternal  virtue 
will  not  miss  him,  and  he  will  return  home  to  the  abso- 
lute." The  attainment,  then,  of  this  state  of  absolute 
vacuity  he  looks  upon  as  the  chief  good,  and  warns  such 
as  have  attained  to  it  to  keep  themselves  perfecty  still, 
and  to  avoid  ambition.  And,  in  alluding  to  the  fkct 
that  emptiness  or  non-existence  is  superior  to  exbtence, 
he  says  that  the  former  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
use,  the  latter  to  gain.  "  Tau  is  empty."  "  The  space 
between  heaven  and  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  bel- 
lows; though  empty,  it  never  collapses,  and  the  more 
it  is  exercised  the  more  it  brings  forth."  To  enforce 
this  theory  he  draws  an  illustration  from  common  life, 
and  says,  "  Thirty  spokes  unite  in  one  nave,  and  by 
that  part  which  is  non-existent  (i.  e.  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  it)  it  is  useful  for  a  carriage-wbeeJ.  Earth  is 
moulded  into  vessels,  and  by  their  hollowness  they  are 
useful  as  vessels.     Doors  and  windows  are  cut  out  in 
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order  to  make  a  hoaae,  and  by  its  hollowneflfi  it  is  useful 
as  a  boose.^' 

Since  the  2d  century  A.D.  the  Taoists  have  greatly 
■pread  in  China,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  In  our  day  they  are 
especially  popular  with  the  common  people,  and  in  some 
parts  of  China  their  influence  rivals  that  of  the  Buddh- 
ists* They  have,  however,  greatly  corrupted  the  teach- 
ings of  their  founder;  the  worship  of  original  .Taobm 
has  been  degraded  into  the  lowest  idolatry,  while  its 
priests  are  jugglers  and  necromancers,  among  whom 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  pure  spirit  of  Lao-tzu  can  be 
ftmnd.  See  J.  P.  A.  Remusat,  Memoire  aur  laVie  et  les 
OpmUnu  de  Lao-tseu  (1829) ;  John  Chalmers,  The  Spec- 
niatums  on  Metaphysicg^  Polity  ^  and  Morcdity  of  the  old 
PkUotopher  LctH-tsze,  with  an  Introduction  (Lond.  1869, 
«vo) ;  the  valuable  articles  of  T.  Watters  in  the  Chinese 
Recorder,  voL  i  (1868) ;  Pauthier,  Fm  Chine  (Paris,  1837, 
2  vols.  8vo),  p.  110-120 ;  Stanislas  Julien,  /^  JArre  des 
Recompen»eB  (Paris,  1848,  8vo) ;  Neumann,  Lehrsaal  de* 
MiUeiraeh*  (Munich,  1866, 8vo) ;  Legge,  Life  and  Teach^ 
ing»  of  Cotfucitu  (Lond.  1867, 8 vo),  ch.  v ;  Loomis,  Con- 
fkdus  and  the  Chinese  Classics,  p.  278  sq.;  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (London^  Sept.  8, 1869,  p.  11  sq.  See  also  arti- 
cles on  Lao-tzu  in  Chambers,  Cyclop, ;  Thomas,  Bioffr, 
Diet, ;  and  Brockhans,  ConcersationS'Lex,    (S.  L.  B.) 

Lap  (*153,  2  Kings  iv,  39,  a  garment,  as  elsewhere ; 
p'^n,  Prov.  xvi,  83,  the  bosom,  as  elsewhere;  '\Xn,  Neh. 
v,  13,  the  armful,  as  in  Isa.  xlix,  22),  the  fohl  of  the 
raiment  in  which  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  carry  ar- 
ticles in  lieu  of  pockets.  Instead  of  the^^ri  or  clasp 
that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together 
with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  top  cor- 
ners of  their  upper  garment;  and,  after  having  placed 
them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then  fold  the 
rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  in  which  they  carry 
herbs,  k>aves,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  illustrate 
several  allusions  made  to  it  in  Scripture :  thus  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gomrds  hb  lap  full  (2  Kings  iv,  39).  The  Psalmist  of- 
fers up  bis  prayers  that  Jehovah  would  "render  unto 
his  neighbors  sevenfold  into  their  bosom  their  reproach" 
(Psa.  xix,  12).  The  same  allusion  occurs  in  our  Lord's 
direction,  ^  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom''  (Luke  xi, 
88).    See  Bosom;  Dress. 

Iiapide.    See  Stbbk. 

Zaaj^thas  (Aa^ri^ai),  in  mythical  geography,  a  peo- 
ple of  Thessaly,  chiefly  known  to  us  from  their  fabled 
contesto  with  the  Centaurs.  The  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapith»  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.— Brande  and  Cox,  ii,  8i7. 

Isaphria  (Aa^p/a),  a  surname  of  Artemis  or  Diana 
among  the  Calydonians,  from  which  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  at  Naupactus  and  Patne,  in 
Achaia.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  not  established  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  became  the  occasion  of  a 
great  annual  festival  (Pausanias,  iv,  31,  §  6;  vii,  18,  §  6, 
etc ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Orest,  1087).  The  name  I^phria 
was  traced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  son  of  Castalius, 
who  was  said  to  have  instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 
Laphria  was  also  a  surname  of  Athene  or  Minerva'(Ly- 
cophron,  356).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bi- 
ography and  Mythology,  vol  ii,  s.  v.  | 

LapMea  Judaloi  {Jewish  Stones),   In  the  chalky  i 
beds  which  surround  in  some  parts  the  summit  of  Mount  i 
Carmel  are  found  numerous  hollow  stones,  lined  in  the  ;' 
inside  with  a  variety  of  sparry  matter,  which,  from  some 
distant  resemblance,  are  supposed  by  the  natives  to  be 
petrified  olives,  melons,  peaches,  and  other  fruit.    These 
are  considered  not  only  as  curiosities,  but  as  antidotes 
against  several  diseases.    Those  which  bear  some  re- 
V.-Q 


semblance  to  the  olive  have  been  designated  Lapidim 
Judaici,  otherwise  *'  Elijah's  Melons,"  and  are  supersti- 
tiously  regarded  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  stone  and 
gravel  when  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  lemons.  Those 
supposed  petrified  fruits  are,  however,  as  Dr.  Shaw  states, 
only  so  many  different-sized  flint-stones,  beautified  with- 
in by  sparry  and  stalagmitical  knobs,  which  are  fanci- 
fully taken  for  seeds  and  kernels.     See  Cakmeu 

Lap'idotb  (Hebrew  Lappidoth',  niT^fib,  torcAe*  ; 
Sept.  Aoi^idtu^),  the  husband  of  Deborah  the  prophetess 
(Judg.  iv,  4).  He  may  have  resided  with  her  at  the 
time  of  her  public  services  as  female  judge  (vcr.  6),  or 
more  probably  he  was  deceased,  and  she  is  named  as  his 
widow.  B.C.  ante  1409.  From  the  fact  that  the  name 
is  in  the  form  of  a  fern,  plur.,  some  have  taken  it  to  mean 
her  place  of  residence  (Pl^X,  woman  of,  being  under- 
stood before  it),  but  without  probability  (Bertheau,  ad 
loc).  By  others  the  term  lappidoth  has  been  under- 
stood to  denote  merely  her  character  (q.  d. "  woman  of 
splendors,"  i.  e.  noble,  brilliant),  or  even  her  occupation 
merely  (q.  d.  lamp-trimmer) ;  but  all  th^e  are  equally 
nugatory  suppositions.     See  Drboraii. 

La  Pilonnidre,  Francois  dk,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  and 
on  this  account  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  He 
took  refuge  first  in  Holland,  then  in  England,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  bishop  Hoadly.  The  precise  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  He  wrote  VA  theisme.  de- 
convert  par  le  P,  //ardouia,Jesuite,  dans  les  ecrits  de  tous 
les  Peres  de  VEglise  et  des  philosophes  modemes  (1715, 
8vo;  and  in  St,  Hyacinthe,  Mimoires  Litteraires,  1716) : 
—VAbtis  des  Confessions  de  Foi  (1716,  8vo):— ^n  An- 
swer to  the  R,  D,  JSnape^s  A  ccusation,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  behavior  and  snjering  amongst  the  Jesuits 
(Lond.  1717, 8vo ;  transl.  into  Latin  in  1718) :  it  is  a  sort 
of  autobiography:— /)«/ctm6  des  Principes  de  la  ToU- 
ranee  (London,  1718, 8vo)  .—Further  Account  of  himself 
(Lond.  1729, 8vo).  He  transUited  also  into  French  Pope's 
Essay  on  Ctiticism  (1717);  Plato's  Republic  (1726, 8vo); 
Burnet's  Histoire  des  demUres  Revolutions  d'Angleterre 
(La  Haye,  1726, 2  vols.  4to ;  London,  3  vols.  12mo ;  latest 
edit.  La  Haye,  1735) ;  and  some  works  of  bishop  Bau- 
ger  and  of  Steele.  See  Adelung,  SuppL  z.  Jocher ;  Haag, 
La  France  Protestante;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate, 
xxix,527.     (J.N.  P.) 

Lapis  (the  stone),  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  as 
is  evident  from  the  expression  "Jovem  Lapidera"  (Cice- 
ro, ad  Fam,  vii,  12 ;  Gellius,  i,  21 ;  Polybius,  iii,  26).  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  Jupiter  Lapis  was  a  stone 
statue  of  the  god,  or  originally  a  rude  stone  serving  as 
a  symbol,  around  which  people  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worshipping  Jupiter.  But  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  pebble  or  flint-stone  was  regard- 
ed as  a  symbol  of  lightning,  and  that  therefore,  in  some 
representations  of  Jupiter,  he  held  a  stone  in  his  hand 
instead  of  the  thunderbolt  (Amobius,  adv.  Gent,  iv,  25). 
Such  a  stone  ("lapis  Capitolinus,"  August.  De  Cir.  Dei, 
ii,  29)  was  even  set  up  as  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  god  himself  (Sen',  ad  j€n,  viii,641).  When  a  treaty 
was  to  be  concluded,  the  sacred  symbols  of  Jupiter  were 
taken  from  his  temple,  viz.  his  sceptre,  the  pebble  and 
grass  from  the  district  of  the  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  by  them  ("per  Jovem  Lapidem  jurare," Livy, 
i,  24;  XXX,  43).  A  pebble  or  flint-stone  was  also  used 
by  the  Romans  in  killing  the  animal  when  an  oath  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice,  and  this  custom  was 
pmbably  a  remnant  of  very  early  times,  when  metal  in- 
struments were  not  yet  used  for  such  purposes.— Smith, 
Diet,  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Laplace  (Plac^bits),  Josud  de,  a  distinguished 
French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  in  Brittany 
about  the  year  1605.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
the  University  of  Saumur,  he  taught  philosophy  for  a 
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while,  and  in  1625  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Nantes.  He  left  this  situation  in  16S3,  to  become 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Saumur. 
Here,  with  L.  Cappel  and  Moses  Am3rraut,  he  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  theological  studies.  Laplace,  attacking 
the  Calvinbtic  dogma  of  the  imputation  of  original  sin 
to  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  endeavored  to  show  its 
incompatibility  with  the  divine  mercy  and  justice.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  original  sin  is  only  indirectly  imputed 
to  man,  and  he  has  to  answer  only  for  his  own  individ- 
ual sins.  The  orthodox  party  in  the  Calvinistic  Church 
strongly  opposed  this  doctrine,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Garissoles,  the  national  Synod  of  Charenton  (in  1644) 
formally  condemned  it,  without,  however,  naming  the 
author.  The  schools  of  Sedan,  Geneva,  and  Holland  de- 
nounced it  also  as  impious  and  heretical  On  the  other 
hand,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  moderate  peo- 
ple. A  large  number  of  provincial  synods  thought  the 
national  synod  had  been  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  doc- 
trine before  taking  time  to  thoroughly  investigate  and 
discuss  it;  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  verdict  until 
another  lutional  synod  should  decide.  Laplace,  for  fear 
of  increasing  the  difficulties,  patiently  submitted  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Desmarets,  Rivet,  and  other  ortho- 
dox theologians.  He  only  answered  them  after  waiting 
vainly  fur  ten  years  for  the  convocation  of  the  synod 
which  was  to  decide.  He  died  at  Saumur  Aug.  17, 1665. 
His  works  are,  I)ucour»  en  Jbrme  de  dialogue  erttre  un 
pere  ei  sonjils,  etc  (Quevilly,  1629, 8vo);  often  reprint- 
ed, also  under  title  ktUretiens  dun  pire  el  de  aonfiU  sur 
le  changemeiU  de  religion  (Saumur,  1682, 12mo;  translat. 
into  German,  Basle,  1665,  8vo) : — Examen  de$  Baisonn 
pour  et  contre  le  iacrifice  de  la  Afesse  (Saumur,  1639, 
8vo)  -.—Suite  de  V Examen,  etc  (Saumur,  1643,  8vo)  ;— 
De  hcis  Zacharim  xi,  13 ;  xiij  10 ;  Malachia  iO,  1  (Sau- 
mur, 1650, 4to) : — £ajx)sition  et  Paraphrase  du  Cantique 
des  Cantiques  (Saumur,  1656, 8vo) : — Explication  typique 
de  Vkiftoire  de  Joseph  (transl  from  the  Latin  of  Laplace 
by  Rosel,  Saumur,  1658, 8vo)  :—De  argumentis  quibus  ef- 
Jicitur  Christum  prius  fuisse  quam  in  utero  beatce  Vir- 
ginis  secundum  camem  conciperetur  (Saumur,  1649, 4to) : 
— De  Testimoniis  et  A  rgumeniis  ex  Veteri  Testamento  peti- 
fiSf  quibus  probatur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum-Christum 
esse  Deum^prmditum  essentia  divina  (Saumur,  1651, 4to) : 
— Catechesis  pro  conversione  Judtrorum  (Saumur,  4 to)  : 
— Theses  Theologica  de  statu  hominis  lapsi  ante  gratiam 
(Saumur,  1640, 4to) :  this  is  the  work  whose  doctrines 
were  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  CHiarenton  in  1644  :<— 
De  Imputationeprimipeccati  A  dami  (Saumur,  1655, 4to) : 
a  defence  of  his  opinions : — Opuscula  nommtta  (Saumur, 
1656, 8vo) : — Syntagma  Thesium  theohgicarum  (Saumur, 
1660, 8  pts.  4to ;  4th  part,  1664).  A  complete  collection 
of  Laplace's  works  was  published  under  the  style  Opera 
Omnia  (Franeker,  1699,  and  Aubincit,  1702, 2  voK  4to). 
See  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History ,  iii,  404;  Aymon, 
Synodes  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  ii,  680 ;  Weis- 
mann,  Historia  Ecdes.  saec.  xvii,  p.  919 ;  Haag,  La  Frtmce 
Protestante;  T.  Colani,  Revue  de  Theologie,  Oct,  1855; 
Bartholmess,  Discours  sur  lavie  etle  caractere  de  J.  de 
La  Place,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Francois  (1853) ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biogra- 
phy, viii,  97 ;  Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxix,  629 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xi,  755  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  de,  a  noted  French  phi- 
losopher, one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians of  any  age  or  country,  bom  at  Beaumont-en- 
Auge  (Calvados),  in  France,  March  23, 1749,  of  humble 
parentage,  and  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris  in  1768,  and  membre-ad- 
joint  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1773,  firet  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  by  his  Exposition  du  Systeme  du 
Monde,  which  he  published  in  1796,  and  which  was 
simply  an  outline  for  popular  use  of  his  greater  treatise. 
La  Mecanique  celeste,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
were  sent  forth  in  1798,  the  third  in  1802,  the  fourth  in 
1805,  and  the  fifth  in  1825,  and  still  Uter  (1827)  a  post- 
humous supplement  (for  a  full  synopsis  of  the  oontenta 


of  this  great  work  on  mathematical  astronomy,  aee 
Penny  Cyclop,  xiii,  326  sq.),  a  book  which  will  doubt- 
less preserve  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity.  He 
also  wrote  Tklorie  A  nalytique  sur  les  Probabilites  (1812), 
and  Essai  PMlosophique  sur  les  Probabilites  (1814).  He 
died  May  5, 1827.  His  last  words  were,  "Ce  que  nous 
oonnaissons  est  pen  de  chose;  oe  que  nous  ignorans,  est 
immense."  ^  The  author  of  the  Mecanique  Cileste,  to 
use  a  common  synonyme  for  Laplace,  must  be  an  object 
of  the  admiration  of  posterity  as  long  as  any  record  of 
the  18th  century  exists.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
head,  though  not  the  hand  of  European  astronomy; 
and  most  of  the  labors  of  observation  were  made  in  di- 
rections pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. It  is  sometimes  stated  by  English  writers  that 
Laplace  was  an  atheist.  We  have  attentivdy  exam- 
incKl  every  passage  which  has  been  brought  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  and  we  can  find  nothing  which  makes 
either  for  or  against  such  a  supposition An  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  the  solar  system  might  possi- 
bly have  arisen  from  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  fluid  or 
vapor  is  called  atheistical  because  it  attempts  to  ascend 
one  step  in  the  chain  of  causes;  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton was  designated  by  the  same  term,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  What  Laplace's  opinions  were  we  do  not  know ; 
and  it  is  not  fair  that  a  writer  who,  at  a  time  of  perfect 
license  on  such  matters,  has  studiously  avoided  entering 
on  the  subject,  should  be  stated  as  of  one  opinion  or  the 
other  upon  the  authority  of  a  few  passages  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  (as  it  could  equally  be  said  of  most 
mathematical  works)  that  they  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  person  of  any  religious  or  political  sentimenta 
whatever"  {Penny  Cyclop,  xiii,  825-828).  See  Thomaa, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  1372 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generale,  xxix,  531  sq. 

La  Placette,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  Prot- 
estant theologian  and  moralist,  was  bom  at  Pontac,  in 
Beam,  Jan.  19, 1639,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Prot- 
estant Academy  of  Montauban.  Appointed  pastor  of  Or- 
thez  in  1660,  he  removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  Nal  in 
1664,  and  remained  there  until  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  refusing  several  pressing  invitations 
from  the  important  congregation  of  Charenton.  At  the 
revocation  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  went  to  Prussia.  In  1686  he  final- 
ly accepted  the  office  of  pastor  to  the  French  Church  at 
Copenhagen,  which  he  held  until  1711.  He  then  re- 
signed and  retired  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  April  25, 
1718.  His  principal  works  are,  Traiti  des  Bonnes  (EuvrtM 
en  general  (Arost,  1709, 12mo)  i^Traiti  de  la  Restitutionj 
etc.  (Amst,  1696, 12mo) : — La  mart  desjustes,  ou  la  mo* 
niere  de  bien  mourir  (La  Have,  1729, 12mo) : — Traki  de 
VA  unume  (Amsterd.  1699,  12ido)  : — Dicers  traites  sur  leg 
matieres  de  Conscience  (Amst.  1697, 12mo)  :—The  Death 
of  the  Righteous,  etc,  translated  by  Thomas  Fenton,M.A. 
(Lond.  1725, 2  vol&  12mo)  ^-rroi^*  de  lafoi  divine  (Roter. 
1716,  8  vols.  r2mo): — La  communion  devote,  ou  la  ma- 
niere  de  participer  saintement  et  utUement  a  PEucharistie 
(Amsterd.  6**  edit.  1706, 12mo)  :—La  morale  Chretiemto 
abrigee,  etc  (Amst,  2d  ed.  1701,  l2mo):— Awaw  de  mo- 
rale (Amst,  1716, 4  voK  12mo) : — Nouveau  essais  de  mo* 
rale  (La  Haye,  1715,2  vols.  12mo)  \—The  incurable  Seep- 
ticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (Gibson's  Preservative, 
xvi,  176) ;  etc  See  Vie  de  La  Placette,  by  Carrier  de  St. 
Philippe,  in  Avis  sur  la  maniere  de prhher;  Nic^ron, 
Memoires,  vol.  ii ;  Eitrojte  Savante,  vol  xviii ;  NouveBes 
Litteraires,  July,  1718,  Haag,  La  France  Protestante; 
Querard,  La  France  Litternire ;  Savons,  Hist,  de  la  lit" 
tir,  Frangaise  a  Vitranger,  ii,  211-220;  Hoefer,  iVotfv. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxix,  549;  Darling,  Cydoptedia  BUiHo' 
graphica,  ii,  1767.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lapland  (native  Sameanda),  a  territory  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Finland  and  the 
Swedish  province  of  Norrland,  on  the  east  by  the  White 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Norway.  The  winter  is  yery  Umg 
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and  aeren;  the  sammer  lasts  only  nine  weeks, but  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  long  days,  almost  as  hot  as  in 
Italy,  and,  owing  to  the  innumerable  mosquitoes,  most 
oppressive  for  both  man  and  beast.  Only  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Swedish  Lapland  is  the  soil  capable  of  culti- 
ration;  the  com  is  sown  towards  the  close  of  May,  and 
reaped  in  the  middle  of  August,  but  is  frequently  spoiled 
by  night-frosts.  The  territory  is  but  very  thinly  set- 
tled, and  only  a  part  of  it  is  now  occu|Med  by  the  people 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  the  southern  and  better  por- 
tions having  been  gradually  encroached  upon  by  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Finianders,  till  the  Laplanders 
proper  have  in  4i  great  measure  been  cooped  up  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  territory  w  politically  divided 
into  three  parts:  1.  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finnmark, 
containing  27,815.70  square  miles  and  13,668  inhabitants, 
4II  Laplanders,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  Finnar.  2. 
Swedish  Lapland,  containing  49,035.17  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  27,443  inhabitanta,  of  whom  only 
5685  are  Laplanders,  and  all  the  remainder  Swedish  ool- 
oai«t«,  whose  number  has  steadily  increased  since  1760, 
when  the  first  two  Swedish  famUies  settled  in  the  coun- 
try. 8.  Russian  Lapland^  which  partly  belongs  to  Fin- 
land and  partly  to  the  government  of  Archangel,  and 
embraces  Eastern  Lapland,  with  the  peninsula  of  Kola, 
also  called  the  Lapland  peninsula.  The  number  of  Lap- 
landers in  Russian  Lapland  had  in  1852  been  reduced  to 
2290.  The  native  inhabitants,  Laplanders  or  Laps,  call 
themselves  Sami  or  Saraelads,  and  consider  Lapland  and 
Laplanders  as  terms  of  abuse.  They  are  either  Fjell- 
Lappar-Finner,  mountain  Laplanders,  who  lead  a  no- 
madic life,  and  pasture  large  reindeer  herds ;  or  Skogs- 
Lappar,  forest  Laplanders,  chiefly  occupied  with  hunting 
and  fishing,  leaving  their  herds  of  reindeer  in  charge  of 
the  preceding  class;  or  So^-Finner,  sea  or  shore  Lap- 
tanders,  who,  too  poor  to  possess  such  herds,  have  been 
obliged  to  fix  their  residence  upon  the  coast,  and  subsist 
chiefly  by  fishing;  or  Sockne  Lappar,  parish  Lappars,  who 
hire  themselves  out  as  servants,  chiefly  for  tending  the 
reindeer.  They  are  good-natured,  honest,  superstitious, 
and  patriotic,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  inclination 
to  dninkennesa,  they  show  neither  great  vices  nor  great 
virtues.  The  origin  of  the  Laplanders  is  not  yet  fully 
cleared  up,  as  their  physical  characteristics  point  partly 
to  the  Mongolian  and  partly  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
prevailing  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  only  a  va- 
riety of  Tchude  or  Finns.  The  Christianization  of  the 
Laplanders  did  not  begin  until,  in  1275,  a  part  of  their 
territory  was  annexed  to  Sweden.  For  several  centu- 
ries, however,  no  results  were  obtained  except  the  in- 
troduction of  Christian  baptism  and  Christian  marriage. 
The  Norwegian  part  of  Lapland  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Nidaros  (Drontheiro) ;  the  Swedish  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsala.  Gustavus  I,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  16th  century,  established  the  first  Lap- 
pish school  in  the  town  of  PikeL  Charies  IX  and  Chris- 
tina made  great  efforts  for  bringing  them  over  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  while  in  Norwegian  Finnark  king 
Christian  lY,  of  Denmark  (about  1600),  extirpated  the 
remnants  of  paganism  by  force.  The  Christianization 
of  this  part  of  Lapland  was  completed  by  the  zeal  of 
bishop  Eric  Bredahl,  of  Drontheim  (1643  to  1672),  and 
his  succcAdors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
Isaac  OLsen,  a  poor  man,  during  fourteen  years,  labored 
among  the  Laplanders  for  their  Christianization,  and 
king  Frederick  IV,  of  Denmark,  in  1716  and  1717,  for 
the  same  purpose,  established  theological  seminaries  in 
(>ypeuhagen  and  Drontheim.  In  1730  king  Christian 
VI  issued  an  order  that  every  Laplander,  before  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  must  receive  confirmation, 
from  which  time  the  parents  began  to  bestow  greater 
care  upon  the  education  of  their  children.  The  govern- 
ment appointed  travelling  teachers,  and  also  several  res- 
ident clergymen,  who  at  first  found  their  progress  greats 
ly  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  Lappish 
language.  The  kings  of  Sweden  since  Frederick  I 
(1748)  worked  with  great  zeal,  but  little  success,  for 


the  entire  conversion  of  the  Laplandera.  In  the  treaty 
of  Friedrichshaven  Sweden  had  to  cede  its  Lappuh 
territory  to  Russia,  but  in  1814,  in  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
it  received  another  portion  from  Norway.  The  most 
zealous  missionary  who  has  labored  among  the  Lap- 
landers was  pastor  Stockfleth  (bom  in  1787),  who  joined 
them  in  their  nomadic  life,  and  preached  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  which  it  cost  him  great  efforts  to 
learn.  At  present  divine  service  is  held  in  the  Lappish, 
Swedish,  and  Finnish  languages.  During  the  summer 
months  the  Laplanders,  who  during  this  time  are  mov- 
ing with  their  reindeer  further  into  the  mountains,  are 
visited  by  clergymen  of  Southern  Lapland.  The  Lap- 
landers show  great  docility  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  but  their  Christianity  is  still  mixed 
up  with  many  superstitious  views  and  pagan  customs^ 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  in  1855  the 
Prefecture  Apostolic  of  the  North  Pole,  which  embraces 
Lapland,  the  Farofi  Islands,  Greenland,  and  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  America.  The  apostolic  prefect  resides 
at  Tromso^,  the  capital  of  Finnmark ;  another  Lapland- 
ish  station  has  been  established  at  Altengard.  See  Wig- 
gers.  KirckL  Statiiiik,  ii,  421  sq.;  Neher,  KirchL  SUUia- 
/ii,  ii,  406  sq.     (A.J.S.) 

Lapping  (p^^,  to  ^icit  up  like  a  dog,  1  Kings  xxi, 
19,  etc.)  of  water  by  "  putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth," 
spoken  of  as  a  test  in  reference  to  Gideon's  men  (Judg. 
vii,  5,  6),  is  still  in  the  East  supposed  to  distinguish 
those  who  evince  an  alacrity  and  readiness  which  fits 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  any  active  service  in 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged.  See  Gideon.  Among 
the  Arabs,  lapping  with  their  hands  is  a  common  and 
very  expeditious  way  of  taking  in  liquids.  "  The  dog 
drinks  by  shaping  the  end  of  his  long,  thin  tongue  into 
the  form  of  a  spoon,  which  it  rapidly  introduces  and 
withdraws  from  the  water,  throwing  each  time  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  fluid  into  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  man  is 
not  adapted  to  this  use ;  and  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  a  roan,  therefore,  to  lap  literally  as  a  dog  laps.  The 
true  explanation,  probably,  is  that  these  men,  instead  of 
kneeling  down  to  take  a  long  draught,  or  successive 
draughts  from  the  water,  employed  their  hand  as  the 
dog  employs  his  tongue — that  is,  forming  it  into  a  hol- 
low spoon,  and  dipping  water  with  it  from  the  stream. 
Practice  gives  a  peculiar  tact  in  this  mode  of  drinking; 
and  the  interchange  of  the  hand  between  the  water  and 
the  mouth  is  so  rapidly  managed  as  to  be  comparable  to 
that  of  the  dog's  tongue  in  similar  circumstances.  Be- 
sides, the  water  is  not  usually  sucked  out  of  the  hand 
into  the  mouth,  but  by  a  peculiar  knack  is  jerked  into 
the  mouth  before  the  hand  is  brought  close  to  it,  so  that 
the  hand  is  approaching  with  a  fresh  supply  almost  be- 
fore the  preceding  has  been  swallowed :  this  is  another 
resemblance  tb  the  action  of  a  dog's  tongue.  On  com- 
ing to  water,  a  person  who  wishes  to  drink  cannot  stop 
the  whole  party  to  wait  for  him  when  travelling  in  car- 
avans, and  therefore,  if  on  foot,  any  delay  would  oblige 
him  to  unusual  exertion  in  order  to  overtake  his  party. 
He  therefore  drinks  in  the  manner  described,  and  has 
satisfied  his  thirst  in  much  less  time  than  one  who,  hav- 
ing more  leisure,  or  being  disposed  to  more  deliberate 
enjoyment,  looks  out  for  a  place  where  he  may  kneel  or 
lie  down  to  bring  his  mouth  in  contact  with  the  water, 
and  imbibe  long  and  slow  draughts  of  it**  (Kitto,  Picto^ 
rial  BibU,  ad  loc). 

Iiapse  is  a  term  used  in  English  ecclesiastical  Ikw 
to  denote  the  failure  to  exercise  the  right  of  presenting 
or  collating  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice  within  the 
lawful  perioiL  On  such  occasions,  if  the  bishop  be  the 
patron,  the  right  devolves  or  lapses  to  the  archbishop, 
and  if  the  archbishop  omits  to  take  advantage  thereof, 
to  the  king.  So  also  if  any  person,  other  than  the  bish- 
op, be  patron,  on  his  neglecting  to  present,  the  right 
lapses  in  the  first  place  to  the  bishop,  on  the  bishop's 
neglect  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  king. 
The  patron,  the  bishop,  and  the  archbbhop  are  several- 
ly and  successively  allowed  the  full  period  of  six  calen- 
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dar  months,  exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the  henefice 
becomes  void ;  and  if  the  bishop  be  himself  the  patron, 
he  roust  collate  to  the  benefice  within  the  period  of  the 
first  six  months  after  the  vacancy,  as  he  is  not  entitled 
to  six  months  in  hb  character  of  patron,  and  six  months 
more  in  his  character  of  bishop.  When  the  patron's 
six  months  have  expired,  his  right  of  presentation  is 
not  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  lapse  which  then  takes 
place,  but  the  bishop  acquires  merely  a  kind  of  concur- 
rent right  with  him ;  fur,  although  the  bishop  may  col- 
late immediately  after  the  lapse,  yet,  so  long  as  he  suffers 
the  benefice  to  continue  vacant,  he  cannot  refuse  to  in- 
stitute a  person  presented  by  the  patron ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  bishop's  six  months  have  expired, 
the  patron  may  present  at  any  time  before  the  archbbh- 
op  has  filled  up  the  vacancy.  By  these  means  provision 
is  made  against  the  improper  duration  of  vacancies  in 
the  Church ;  for  when  the  benefice  has  continued  vacant 
for  six  months,  the  patronage  fur  that  turn  becomes  an 
object  of*  competition  between  the  original  patron  and 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  nomi- 
nee of  that  party  which  presents  first  being  entitled  to 
the  benefice.  But  when  the  right  to  present  has  passed 
the  bishop  and  the  archbishop,  and  through  their  neg- 
lect has  actually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails, arising  from  an  old  maxim  of  English  law,  that  the 
king's  rights  shall  never  be  barred  or  destroyed  by  delay 
on  his  part.  Nullum  tempus  occurril  regu  When,  there- 
fore, the  lapse  to  the  king  has  actually  occurred,  the 
right  of  presentation  for  that  turn  is  absolutely  vested 
in  him ;  and  if  the  patron  presents  while  the  benefice 
continues  vacant,  the  king  may  present  at  any  time  af- 
terwards before  another  vacancy  occurs,  and  may  turn 
out  the  patron's  nominee.  But  if  the  patron's  nominee 
is  instituted  and  inducted,  and  dies  incumbent,  or  if,  af- 
ter hia  induction,  he  is  deprived  by  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  or  resigns  bona  fide,  and  not  with  intent 
to  defeat  the  king's  right  to  present,  before  the  king  has 
exercised  that  right,  it  is  then  held  that  his  right  is  de- 
stroyed ;  for  he  was  only  entitled  to  the  presentation  for 
one  turn,  and  his  having  permitted  the  patron  to  present 
for  that  turn  will  not  entitle  him  to  any  other.  When 
the  vacancy  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  incum- 
bent, or  by  his  cession,  which  is  his  own  vohihtary  act, 
being  the  acceptance  of  a  second  benefice  incompatible 
with  the  one  which  he  already  holds,  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy,  without  its  being 
notified  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and  his  six  months  arc 
calculated  from  the  time  at  which  the  vacancy  actually 
occurs.  But  when  the  incumbent  is  deprived  by  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  when  he  resigns, 
such  resignation  being  necessarily  made  into  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  it  b  held  that,  as  neither  hb  deprivation 
nor  resignation  can  be  complete  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  bishop,  the  bbhop  ought  to  notify  the  vacancy  to 
the  patron,  and  that  the  patron's  six  months  are  to  be 
calailated  from  the  time  at  which  such  notice  is  given. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  patron  presents  in  due  time, 
and  the  bishop  refuses  to  institute  the  person  so  present- 
ctl  on  the  ground  of  his  insufliciency,  the  bishop  ought, 
if  the  patron  be  a  layman,  to  give  notice  of  hb  refusal, 
and  until  he  does  so  no  lapse  can  take  place ;  but  if  the 
patron -be  a  spiritual  person,  it  appears  from  the  old  law- 
books ithat  no  notice  is  necessary,  because  the  spiritual 
person  is  presumed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  mor- 
ab  and  abilities  of  the  person  whom  he  has  selected  for 
the  appointment.  If,  on  account  of  some  such  neglect 
or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  the  benefice  does 
not  lapse -to  htm,  it  cannot  lapse  to  the  archbishop  or  to 
the  king ;  for  it  b  a  rule  that  a  lapse  cannot  take  place 
pfr  saitujn,  that  is,  by  leaping  over  or  leaving  out  the 
intermediate  steps.  This  rule  protects  the  patron's  right 
from  being  ever  injured  by  the  improper  refusal  of  the 
bbhop  to  institute  hb  nominee;  for  the  bishop  can  take 
no  advantage  of  that  which  b  occasioned  by  hb  own 
wrongful  act,  neither  can  the  archbbhop  or  the  king, 
for  the  reason  allied  above.     Thb  right  of  lapse  ap- 


pears to  have  been  first  established  aboat  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  to  be  coeval  with  the  prac- 
tice of  institution.  Previously  to  that  period  the  in- 
cumbent's title  was  complete,  upon  hb  appointment  by 
the  patron,  without  hb  being  instituted  by  the  bbhop. 
But  the  Church  of  Rome,  always  anxious  to  render  the 
clergy  independent  of  the  laity,  strongly  opposed  thb 
custom  (j>ravam  ootmtetudinem,  as  Pope  Alexander  III, 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  h  Becket,  designates  it),  and  in- 
sbted  that  the  right  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishops.  Thb  intro- 
duced the  ceremony  of  insfUution  (q,  v.).  It  is,  however, 
contended  by  some  that  institution  is  as  ancient  as  the 
esublishment  of  Christianity  in  England;  but  Black- 
stone  (ii,88)  maintains  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  time 
suted  above.  After  that  period  the  bbhop  alone  had 
the  power  of  conferring  the  legal  title  to  the  vacant 
church,  which  he  did  by  institution ;  but  he  was  still 
bound  to  institute  the  person  presented  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  the  patron,  provided  the  patron  presented 
some  one.  But  how  long  was  the  bbhop  to  wait  to  see 
whether  it  was  the  patr«>n's  intention  to  exercise  his 
right  of  presentation  ?  The  law  declared  that  he  should 
wait  a  reasonable  time;  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  patron  and  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  has  settled  that  time  to  be  six  months.  See  Jcs 
Dbvolittum. 

Lapsed.    See  Lapsi. 

Xaapsi,  in  the  more  extended  meaning  of  the  word, 
"thefallfn,^*  especially  those  who  were  excluded  from 
communion  with  the  Church  on  account  of  having  com- 
mitted one  of  the  peccaia  mortalia.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  it  was  used  to  denote  such  as  had  "fallen 
away,"  L  e.  committed  the  peccatum  mortale  of  denying 
their  faith.  It  was  natural  that  these  should  be 'first 
designated  by  the  expression  of  **  lapsi,"  as  heretics 
were  very  numerous  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  the  question  of  their  reintegration  into  the  Church 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  As,  after  the  cloae 
of  the  persecutions,  there  were  no  longer  any  *'  lapsi"  in 
that  sense  of  the  word,  it  came  to  be  applied  as  sj'nony- 
mous  with  pcmitentes  or  hardid,  though  only  occasion- 
ally.   Compare  Henscbel,  Glostariumy  s.  v. 

The  "lapsi"  were  especially  numerous  when  persecu- 
tion assumed  the  regular  and  systematic  form  it  obtainetl 
in  Koman  law  under  Nerva  and  Trajan.  Persbtence  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  alone  considered  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Yet  Trajan  granted  full  for- 
giveness to  the  Christians  who  consented  to  offer  up  in- 
cense before  hb  statues  and  those  of  the  godsw  During 
the  Decian  persecution  the  form  of  abjuration  became 
even  more  simple.  Those  who  shrank  from  offering  up 
sacrifices  were  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  the  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  in  many  instances  certificates  were  given 
by  magistrates  that  the  law  had  actually  been  complied 
with.  Such  mild  measures  made  it  easy  for  many  Ut 
recant.  C}T)rian  informs  us  that  large  numbers  eagerly 
recanted  in  Carthage  even  before  the  persecution  broke 
out;  and  Tertullian  {De  fuga  in  persec,  c.  18)  relates 
with  righteous  indignation  that  whole  congregations, 
with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  would  at  times  resort  to 
dishonorable  bribes  in  order  to  avert  persecution.  But, 
after  the  end  of  the  persecution,  many  tried  to  unite 
again  with  the  Church.  The  question  now  arose  wheth- 
er the  Church  could  again  receive  them  as  members, 
and  on  what  conditions;  and  also,  who  had  the  power 
to  decide  that  question  ?  In  the  first  ages  such  peni- 
tents were,  upon  their  confessions,  readmitted  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  Confessors  had  the  privilege  of  issuing 
letters  of  peace  {iibelli  parts)  to  the  lapsed,  Mhich  fa- 
cilitated the ir  early  refception  to  communion.  But  such 
penitents  were  ineligible  for  holy  orders,  and,  if  already 
ordained,  they  were  deposed,  not  being  allowed  to  re- 
sume their  clerical  functions,  but  suffered  only  to  remain 
in  lay  communion.  By  degrees  these  admissions  were 
made  still  easier,  and  therefore  became  a  matter  of  se- 
rious consideration  by  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (q.  v.),  and 
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resulted  in  the  revival  of  the  old  Montaniat  oontroverB]^ 
as  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Church,  besides  pro- 
voking another  as  to  the  extent  of  episcopal  powers. 
On  the  controversies  and  schisms  which  were  thus  pro- 
voked in  the  African  Church,  see  the  articles  Cyprian  ; 
Dkcius;  Fbucusimus;  Maktyrs  and  Confessors; 
NovATiAN ;  NovATua.  (Compare  also  Schaff,  Ch,  Hiit. 
voL  i,  §  114  and  115.)  Epiphanius  asserts  that  Mele- 
tius  revived  the  struggle  against  the  laxity  of  Church 
discipline ;  yet  this  assertion  is  not  fully  substantiated ; 
the  question  of  authority  was  already  the  foremost  in 
these  discussions.  See  Mrletius.  This  was  still  more 
the  case  in  the  controversy  with  the  Donatists  (q.  v.). 

The  only  other  points  to  be  noticed  are  some  deci- 
sions of  the  councils  which  gradually  elaborated  each  of 
the  principles  finally  established.  Thus  seven  cam)m$ 
(1-^)  of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  determine  the  penance  to 
be  performed  by  the  lapk.  It  distingubhed  between 
those  who  cheerfully  partook  of  the  repast  which  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  those  who  partook 
of  it  reluctantly  and  with  tears,  and  those  who  ate  none 
of  it.  These  latter  were  punished  with  two  years  of 
penance,  the  others  more  severely.  Priests  who  had  sac- 
rificed to  idob  lost  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
Synod  of  NicsBa  was  still  more  lenient.  Those  against 
whom  it  was  most  severe  were  persons  who  had  recantetl 
without  being  threatened  in  their  lives  or  fortunes;  yet 
even  those,  while  declared  to  be  **  unworthy  of  the  pity 
of  the  Church,"*  were  also  readmitted.  Naturally,  as 
persecution  decreased,  the  Church  became  leas  stringent, 
as  it  had  no  longer  to  fear  desertions.  Even  before  that 
the  pcactice  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  become  very 
lenient.  See  TertulUan,  De  pudicUia ;  De  pctniientia ; 
Cyprian,  De  tapHs ;  eputolx ;  epp,  canomca  Dionytii 
Akxamdriaiy  c  262;  Mansi,  Ada  ConcU.  (Ancyr.  1-^; 
Nicien.  10-13;  II  Carthag.  8;  III  Carthag.  27;  Agath. 
15) ;  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Uutoria  pamiientim  puU.  (1650); 
Joh.  Murini  Comm,  kistor,  de  diaciplina  in  admmislrcUione 
$aer,p(g$ut.  iSprimi$  sacuUi  (1651);  Kiee,  Die  Beichte, 
fim  kiiU  kriU  U/Uersuchung  (1828) ;  Krause,  Diss,  de 
lapiis  prima  ecdetuB;  Riddle,  Christian  Antig,  p.  624 
sq. ;  Siegel,  Chrittlieh-KirMiche  A  UerthUmer,  i,  290  sq. ; 
Schrockh,  KircSenge»ch,  iv,  215, 282  sq. ;  v,  59. 318, 882 ; 
Herzog,  Retd-Encgtlop,  viii,  200 «  Blunt,  Diet,  Hist,  and 
DocL  Theology,  p.  895.    See  Apostasy.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Itap^ring,  in  our  version,  b  used  for  TD^S^^  (du- 
kiphath\  perhaps  from  "^jn^,  the  Arabic  for  cock,  and 
XD^S,  head,  i.  e.  topknot),  a  word  which,  occurring  as 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  only  in  Lev.  xi,  19  and 
Deut.  xiv,  18,  affords  no  internal  or  collateral  evidence 
lo  esublbh  the  propriety  of  the  translation.  It  has 
been  surmised  to  mean  **  double-crest,**  which  is  sufl!- 
dently  correct  when  applied  to  the  hoopoe^  but  less  so 
when  applied  to  the  lapwing  (Targum,  GaUui  numtamui), 
or  the  cock  of  the  woods,  Tetrao  urogalius,  for  which 
bird  Bochart  produces  a  more  direct  etymology  \  and  he 
might  have  appealed  to  the  fact  that  the  A  ttagcm  vbits 
Syria  in  winter,  exclusive  of  at  least  two  species  of  Pte- 
rodes,  or  sand-grouse,  which  probably  remain  all  the 
year.  But  these  names  were  anciently,  as  well  as  in 
modem  times,  so  often  confounded  that  the  Greek  writ- 
ers even  used  the  term  Gallinacea  to  denote  the  hoopoe; 
for  Uesycbius  explains  fVoi^  in  ifischylus  by  the  Greek 
appellations  of  "  moor-cock**  and  "  roounuin-cock**  (see 
Bochart,  b.  v.  Dukiphath) ;  and  in  modem  languages  ' 
similar  mistakes  respecting  thb  bird  are  abundant.  iEs- 
chylus  speaks  of  the  hoopoe  by  name,  and  expressly  ! 
calls  it  the  bird  of  the  rock$  {Fragm,  291,  quoted  bv  j 
AriatoUe,  H.A.'ix, 49).  iElian  (A^.  A .  ui,  26)  says  that  ' 
these  biids  build  their  nests  in  Iq/lg  rocks,  Aristotle's  I 
words  are  to  the  same  effect,  for  he  writes,  **  Now  some  | 
animab  are  found  in  the  mountains,  as  the  hoopoe,  for 
instance**  {ff.A.i,i).  When  the  two  lawsuit-wearied 
citizens  of  Athens,  Euelpides  and  Pbthetaerus,  in  the 
eomedy  of  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (20,  54),  are  on 
their  search  for  the  home  of  Epops,  king  of  birds,  their ! 


ormtholoffical  conductors  lead  them  through  a  wild,  des- 
ert tract  terminated  by  mountains  and  rocks,  in  which  b 
situated  the  royal  aviary  of  Epops.  The  Septuagiut 
and  Vulgate  agree  with  the  Arabian  interpreters  in 
translating  the  Hebrew  term  by  tno^f  and  vpupa ;  and, 
as  the  Syrian  name  b  kikuphuh,  and  the  £g>*ptian  ku- 
kuphah,  both  apparently  of  the  same  origin  ba  dukiphaih, 
the  propriety  of  substituting  hoopoe  for  lapwing  in  our 
version  appears  sufficiently  established.  The  word  hoo- 
poe b  evidently  onomatopoetic,  being  derived  from  the 
voice  of  the  bird,  which  resembles  the  words  ^  hoop, 
hoop,**  softly  but  rapidly  uttered.  **  It  utters  at  times  a 
sound  closely  resembling  the  word  hoop,  hoop,  hoop,  but 
breathed  out  so  softly,  but  rapidly,  as  to  remind  the 
hearer  of  the  note  of  the  dove*'  (Yarrell,  Brit,  Birds,  ii, 
176).  The  (vermans  call  the  bird  £in  Houp,  the  French, 
La  Huppe,  which  b  particularly  appropriate,  as  it  refers 
both  to  the  crest  and  note  of  the  bird.  In  Sweden  it  b 
known  by  the  name  of  H&r^Foyei,  the  army-bird,  because, 
from  its  ominous  cry,  frequently  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
the  forest,  while  the  bird  itself  moves  off  as  any  one  ap- 
proaches, the  common  people  have  supposed  that  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  war  are  impending  (Lloyd*s  Soand, 
Advent. '\\,9i\). 

The  hoopoe  b  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  at  thb  day 
(ForskiU,  Descr,  A  nim,  preC  p.  7 ,  Russel,  A  leppo,  ii,  81 : 
Host,  Nachr,  v.  Marokko,  p.  297 ;  compare  Jerome,  ad 
Zech,  V,  9 ;  Bechstein,  Naturgesch,  ii,  547),  and  was  from 
remote  ages  a  bird  of  myster}'.  Many  and  strange  are 
the  stories  which  are  told  of  the  hoopoe  in  ancient  Ori- 
ental fable,  and  some  of  these  stories  are  by  no  means  to 
its  credit.  It  seems  to  have  been  always  regarded,  both 
by  Arabians  and  Greeks,  with  a  superstitious  reverence 
—a  circumstjuioe  which  it  owes,  no  doubt,  partly  to  its 
crest  ( Aristoph.  Birds,  94 ;  compare  Ovid,  JHet,  vi,  672), 
which  certainly  gives  it  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
partly  to  the  length  of  its  beak,  and  partly,  also,  to  its 
habits.  '*  If  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  blood, 
and  then  fell  asleep,  he  would  see  diemons  suffocating 
him**— ^  if  its  liver  were  eaten  with  me,  the  eater's  wits 
would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  memories  be  excited** 
—are  superstitions  held  respecting  thb  bird.  One  more 
fable  narrated  of  the  hoopoe  b  given,  because  its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.  The 
Arabs  say  that  the  hoopoe  b  a  betrayer  of  secrets ;  that 
it  b  able,  moreover,  to  point  out  bidden  welb  and  foun- 
tains under  ground.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  ground,  has  a  strange  and  portentous-looking  habit 
of  bending  the  head  downwards  till  the  point  of  the 
beak  touches  the  ground,  rabing  and  depressing  its 
crest  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  with  much  probability, 
arose  the  Arabic  fable.  These  stories,  absurd  as  they 
are,  are  here  mentioned  because  it  was  perhaps  in  a 
great  measure  owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habits 
of  the  bird,  but  also  to  the  superstitious  feeling  with 
which  the  hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  and 
heathen  generally,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whose  affections  Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
from  the  land  of  their  bondage,  to  which,  as  we  know, 
they  fondly  clung.  The  summit  of  the  augural  rod  b 
said  to  have  been  carved  in  the  form  of  a  hoopoe*s  head ; 
and  one  of  the  kind  is  still  used  by  Indian  gosseins,  and 
even  Armenbn  bbhops,  attention  being  no  doubt  drawn 
to  the  bird  by  its  peculiarly  arranged  bars  upon  a  deli- 
cate vinous  fawn  color,  and  further  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  fan-shaped  crest  of  the  same  color.  The  ho(»- 
poe  b  a  bird  of  the  slender-billed  tribe,  allied  to  the 
creepers  (Certhiada),  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  but 
rather  more  slender.  The  general  hue  is  a  delicate  red- 
dish buff,  but  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  beautifully 
marked  with  broad  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white : 
the  feathers  of  the  crest,  which  can  be  raised  or  dropped 
at  pleasure,  are  terminated  by  a  white  space  tipped  with 
bbck.  In  Egypt  these  birds  are  numerous  (Sonnini, 
Travels,  i,  204),  forming  probably  two  species,  the  one 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations,  the  other 
migratory,  and  the  same  that  vbits  Europe.    The  lat- 
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Hoopoe  {Upupa  Bpop§). 

ter  wades  in  the  mud  when  the  Nile  has  subsided,  and 
seeks  for  worms  and  insects;  and  the  former  is  known 
to  rear  it«  young  so  much  immersed  in  the  shards  and 
fragments  of  beetles,  etc.,  as  to  cause  a  disagreeable 
smell  about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in  holes  or  in  hol- 
low trees.  Though  an  unclean  bird  in  the  Hebrew  law, 
the  common  migratory  hoopoe  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  and 
sometimes  also  in  Italy  ^  but  the  stationary  species  is 
considered  inedible.  See  Macgillivray's  British  Birds^ 
iii,  43;  YarreU,  Brit.  B.  ii,  178,  2d  ed.;  Lloyd's  Scandi- 
navian AdvmtureSj  ii,  321.  The  chief  grounds  for  all 
the  tilthy  habits  which  have  been  ascrib<xl  to  this  much- 
maligned  bird  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  resorts 
to  dunghills,  etc,  in  search  of  the  worms  and  insects 
which  it  finds  there.  A  writer  in  /6m,  i,  49,  says, "  We 
found  the  hoopoe  a  very  good  bird  to  eat.**  Tristram 
says  of  the  hoopoe  (/6m,  i,  27) :  "  The  Arabs  have  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  this  bird,  which  they  believe  to 
possess  marvellous  medicinal  qualities,  and  call  it  *  the 
Doctor.'  Its  head  is  an  indisnensable  ingredient  in  all 
charms,  and  in  the  practice  of  witchcraft.**  See  Boch- 
art,  Hieros.  iii,  107  sq.;  RosenmUller,  Alterth.  IV,  ii, 
326;  Oedmann,  Santml,  v,  66  sq.;  Somroer,  BibL  Ab- 
handL  i,  254  sq. ;  Penny  Cyclopadiaf  8.  v.  Upupids: 
Wood,  BibU  A  mmaUy  p.  392. 

Dr.  Thomson,  however,  dissents  from  the  common 
view  above  that  the  Hebrew  dttkiphath  is  the  ordinary 
hed-hood  or  hoopoe,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  **  is  a 
small  bird,  good  to  tat,  comparatively  rare,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  at  all  by  Moses, 
and  still  less  to  have  been  classed  with  the  unclean." 
He  proposes  the  English  petoit,  called  by  the  natives 
now  and  bu-ttet.  **  The  bird  appears  in  Palestine  only 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  then  disperses  over  the 
mountains,  and  remains  until  early  spring,  when  it  en- 
tirely disappears.     It  roosts  on  the  ground  wherever 
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night  overtakes  it.  It  utters  a  load  scream  when  aboot 
to  fly,  which  sounds  like  the  last  of  the  above  namee. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  unclean  bird  by  the  Arabs.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  a  dull  slate-col- 
or, the  under  paru  of  both  are  white.  It  has  a  topknot 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  pointing  backward  like 
a  bom,  and  when  running  about  on  the  ground  it  cioae- 
ly  resembles  a  young  hare'*  {lArnd  and  Book,  t,  104). 

Lardner,  Dionysius,  1X.D.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish writer  on  physi<»l  science,  was  bom  in  Dublin  April 
8,  17^,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  astronomy  in  University  College,  London,  in 
1828.  In  1830  he  projected  a  sort  of  Encyclopedia,  con- 
sisting of  original  treatises  on  history,  science,  econom- 
ics, etc,  by  the  must  eminent  authors,  and  134  volumes 
were  accordingly  published,  under  the  general  name  of 
Lardner^s  Cydopadia,  bctM-een  1830  and  1844.  Some 
of  these  volumes  were  from  his  own  pen.  A  second  is- 
sue of  this  work  was  begun  in  1853.  He  has  published 
various  scientific  works,  the  roost  important  of  which 
are  his  **  hand-books^  of  various  branches  of  natural  phi- 
'  losophy  (1854-66).  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Ifuweum 
I  of  Scienct  and  Art,  an  excellent  popular  exposition  of 
'  the  physical  sciences,  with  their  applications.  He  died 
in  Paris  April  29, 1859. 

I  Lardner,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  very  noted  English 
theologian  and  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Arian  tendency,  was  bom  in  Uawkshurst,  in  Kent,  in 
1684.  In  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua  Old- 
field,  a  minister  of  eminence  in  that  denomination,  but, 
like  many  of  the  Dissenters  of  his  time,  he  preferred  to 
go  abroad  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  spent  more  than 
three  years  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where  he  stud- 
\  ied  under  GrBBvius  and  Burmann,  and  was  then  some  time 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1703,  and  continued  to  prosecute  his  theological  stud- 
'  ies  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  began  preaching  at  Stoke-New- 
'  ington  in  1709,  but,  owuig  to  his  want  of  power  to  mod- 
ulate his  voice,  soon  became  private  chaplain  and  tutor 
in  the  family  of  lady  Treby.  In  1724  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewr>',  where  he  delivered  in  outline 
j  his  work.  The  Credibility  ofiht.  Gospel  History  (Lond<«, 
1727-43, 5  vols.  8vo),  generally  acknowledged  as  consti- 
tuting the  moHt  unanswerable  defence  of  Christianity  to 
our  own  day.  **  The  work  is  unequalled  for  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  its  investigations.  Recent  researches 
supplement  it,  but  it  b  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  su- 
persede it'*  (W.  J.  Cox  in  Kitto),  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, in  his  remarks  on  Paley  (in  the  View  of  the  Pro^ 
res»  of  Elhicol  Philosophy^  rather  discredits  its  general 
usefulness  as  an  apologetical  work, because  it'* soon  wea- 
ries out  the  greater  part  of  readers,*'  though  there  are 
many  eminent  English  critics  who  think  other^'ise  (com- 
pare AUibone, IHd, ofKngL and  Am,  A uthors^ 
ii,  1060).  But  even  sir  J.  Mackintosh  coneedes 
that  with  the  scholar  it  has  power :  "■  The  few 
who  are  more  patient  have  almost  always  been 
gradually  won  over  to  feel  pleasure  in  a  dia- 
phy  of  knowledge,  probity,  charity,  and  meek- 
ness unmatched  by  an  avowed  advocate  in  a 
case  deeply  interesting  his  warmest  feelings** 
(compare  also  heland,  Deisticnl  Writers).  In 
1 729  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to  the  Church 
in  Cmtched  Friars,  which  position  he  accept- 
ed and  held  for  about  twenty-two  years.  He 
died  at  his  native  place  in  1768,  having  de- 
voted his  long  life  to  the  prosecution  of  theo- 
logical inquiry,  to  the  exclusion  of  alro<ist  an^* 
other  subject.  As  a  supplement  to  The  Cred- 
ibility, Lardner  wrote  History  of  the  Apostle* 
and  Evangelists,  tcrittrs  of  the  N,  Test.  (1766- 
57,  again  1760,  3  vols.  8vo;  also  in  voL  ii  of 
bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts),  Dr. 
Lardner  likewise  wrote  many  other  treatises, 
in  which  his  store  of  learning  is  brought  to 
bear  on  questions  important  in  Christian  the- 
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otogy.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  his  minor  publi- 
catioaa,  are  his  LeOa'  on  the  Logo*  (1759),  io  which  it  dis- 
tinctly appea»  that  he  was  of  the  Unitarian  or  Socinian 
school;  and  Uiftorg  of  the  Heretice  oftkefirtt  two  Cmtw- 
riee  after  Chriit  (published  after  his  decease  [  1780, 4to], 
with  additions  by  John  Hogg).  The  best  edition  of  Lard- 
ner's  works  is  that  by  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis  (Lond.  1788, 
11  Tola.  8vo);  but  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held,  that,  large  as  the  collection  is, 
they  were  reprinted  entire  as  late  as  1838  (Lond.  10  vols. 
8to,  a  very  handMme  edition).  His  writings^  now  more 
than  a  century  old,  are  still  regarded  as  *'  a  bulwark  on 
the  side  of  truth  ,**  so  much  so  that  not  only  ministers 
and  students  of  theology  of  our  day  can  ill  afford  to  be 
without  them,  but  every  intelligent  layman  who  seeks 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
should  possess  and  study  them.  **  In  the  applause  of 
l>r.  Lardner,**  says  T.  H.  Home  (BibL  Bib,  p.  368),  "*  all 
parties  of  Christians  are  united,  regarding  him  as  the 
champion  of  their  common  and  holy  faith.  Seeker,  Por- 
teu:},  Watson,  Tomline,  Jortin,  Hay,  and  Paley,  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  Doddridge,  KippiA,  and  Priestley, 
among  the  Dissenters,  and  all  foreign  Protestant  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  rendered  public  homage  to  his  learning, 
his  fairness,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist. The  candid  of  the  literati  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion have  extolled  his  labors;  and  even  Morgan  and 
Gibbon,  professed  unbelievers,  have  awarded  to  him  the 
meed  of  faithfulness  and  impartiality.  By  collecting  a 
mass  of  scattered  evidences  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  evangelical  history,  he  estabUshed  a  bulwark  on 
the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has  never  presumed  to 
attack.*'  See  Dr.  Kippis,  Life  of  Lardnery  in  voL  i  of 
the  works  of  the  latter ;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBrii,  and  A  m. 
A  ntkorsy  ii,  1060;  English  Ct/dop.  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Critical 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought^  p.  468 ;  Domer,  Person  of  Christy 
ii,  pt.  iii,  App.  p.  407. 

Lards,  in  connection  with  the  Mamies  and  the  Pb- 
nZti^  were  tutelary  spirits,  genii,  or  deities  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  The  derivation  of  the  names  is  not  per- 
haps quite  certain,  but  the  first  U  generally  considered 
the  plural  of /ar,  an  Etruscan  word  signifying  'Mord**  or 
''hero;**  the  second  is  supposed  to  mean  '^the  good  or 
benevolent  ones;**  and  the  third  is  connected  with  pe- 
«u»,  **  the  innermost  part  of  a  house  or  sanctuary.'*  The 
Lares,  Manes,  and  Penates  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  essentially  different  beings,  for  the  names 
are  frequently  used  either  interchangeably  or  in  such  a 
conjunction  as  almost  implies  identity.  Yet  some  have 
thought  that  a  distinction  is  discernible,  and  have  look- 
ed upon  the  Lares  as  earthly,  the  Manes  as  infernal, 
and  the  Penates  as  heavenly  protectors— a  notion  which 
has  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  Manes  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  those  who  in- 
habit the  lower  world;  while  among  the  Penates  are 
included  such  great  deities  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vesta,  etc. 
Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Manes  were  just 
the  Lares  viewed  as  departed  spirits,  and  that  the  Pe- 
nates embraced  not  only  the  Lares,  but  all  spirits,  wheth- 
er daemons  or  deities,  who  exercised  a  "special  provi- 
dence" over  families,  cities,  etc  Of  the  former,  Manes, 
we  know  almost  nothing  distinctively.  An  annual  fes- 
tival was  held  in  their  honor  on  the  19th  of  February, 
called  Feralia  or  Parentalia,  of  the  latter,  Penates,  we 
are  in  nearly  equal  ignorance,  but  of  the  Lares  we  have 
a  somewhat  detailed  account.  They  were,  like  the  Pe- 
nates, divided  into  two  classes  —  lAires  domestici  and 
Lares  publici.  The  former  were  the  souls  of  virtuous 
ancestors  set  free  from  the  realm  of  shades  by  the  Ache- 
rontic  rites,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  protectors  of 
their  descendants.  They  were,  in  short,  household  gods, 
and  their  worship  was  really  a  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  first  of  the  Lares  in  point  of  honor  was  the  Larfa- 
miUaris,  the  founder  of  the  house,  the  family  Lar,  who 
accompanied  it  in  all  its  changes  of  residence.  The 
Lares  pubiici  had  a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  and  re- 
ceived particular  names  from  the  places  over  which  they 


ruled.  Thus  we  read  of  Lares  compitales  (the  Lares  of 
cross-roads),  Lares  vieorum  (the  Lares  of  streets),  the 
Lares  rurales  (the  rural  Lares),  Lares  vtales  (the  Lares 
of  the  highways).  Lares  permarim  (the  Lares  of  the 
sea),  and  the  Lares  cubicuU  (the  Lares  of  the  bedcham- 
ber). The  images  of  these  guardian  spirits  or  deities 
were  placed  (at  least  in  large  houses)  in  small  shrines 
or  compartments  called  cedicula  or  lararia.  They  were 
worshipped  every  day :  whenever  a  Roman  family  sat 
down  to  meals,  a  portion  of  the  food  was  presented  to 
them ;  but  particular  honors  were  paid  to  them  on  the 
calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  the  month;  and  at  festive 
gatherings  the  lararia  were  thrown  open,  and  the  im- 
ages of  the  household  gods  were  adorned  with  garlands. 
See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography  and 
Mythology,  s.  v. 

Lamed,  Sylvester,  an  American  Presb^-terian 
minister,  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Massi,  Ang.  81,  1796,  was 
educated  at  Lenox  Academy  and  Middlebury  College, 
studied  theology  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  or- 
dained in  July,  1817.  His  earliest  efforts  at  preaching 
showed  rare  gifts  of  eloquence,  and  his  first  sermons, 
delivered  in  New  York  city,  attracted  Urge  crowds,  and 
melted  whole  audiences  to  tears.  President  Davis,  of 
Middlebury  College,  remarked  of  him  that  in  his  com- 
position and  eloquence  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
youth  whom  he  had  ever  known;  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  his  equal  iii 
the  pulpit.  To  hi?  wonderful  gift  of  oratory  Lamed 
added  the  strength  of  a  dignified  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, a  voice  full  of  melody  and  pathos,  thorough  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  bis  theme,  and  an  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  his  calling.  He  had  the  unusual  power 
of  winning  his  audience  with  the  utterance  of  almost 
his  first  sentence.  His  very  look  was  eloquent.  Lamed 
was  solicited  to  take  the  first  stations,  with  the  largest 
salaries ;  but,  desiring  to  give  his  energies  to  build  up 
the  Church  where  it  was  weak,  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  soon  organized  a  church,  the  First  Presbyterian, 
over  which  he  became  pastor.  He  labored  there  with 
the  greatest  success,  creating  deep  impressions  upon  the 
popular  mind  until  his  death,  Aug.  20, 1820.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  the  death  of  one  so  young  caused  such  wide- 
spread sorrow.  His  Ltfe  and  Sermons  were  published 
by  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  (New  York,  1844, 12mo).  — AUi- 
bone.  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u/hors,  ii,  1060 ;  Water- 
bury,  Sketches  of  Eloquent  Preachers,  p.  33  sq. ;  New  Eng^ 
lander,  v,  70  sq. 

LamedtWilliam  Angastos,  a  noted  American 
Congregational  theologian  and  professor,  was  bom  in 
Thompson  County,  Conn.,  June  23, 1806.  His  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  county  for  four  generations,  the  first 
of  the  family  having  come  over  in  John  Wintbrop's  col- 
ony in  1680.  ProWded  with  suitable  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  education  by  his  father,  a  lawyer  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  renown,  young  Lamed  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  with  honor  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  Although  religiously  trained  he  Mas 
somewhat  sceptical  in  his  youth,  but,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Fitch  while  in  college,  he  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  great  revival  that  occiurred  soon  after 
his  graduation  he  resolved  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ. 
After  teaching  five  years,  first  at  Salisbury,  K.  C,  and 
then  for  three  years  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  he  entered 
upon  his  theological  studies,  and  was  ordained  in  1834 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this  charge  in 
the  following  year  on  account  of  impaired  health.  From 
1835  to  1839  he  was  associated,  at  their  request,  with 
Rev.  N.  S.  Beman,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  in  instmct* 
ing  theological  students  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  fin- 
ishing his  labors  in  Troy  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Yale  College,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  honor  and  usefulness  till  his 
death,  Feb.  3, 1862.  Prof.  Lamed's  literary  labors  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  New  Engkmder,  of  which  he  was 
editor  for  two  years,  and  to  which  he  contributed  twcn- 
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ty-«even  (HfTerent  articles  on  a  rariety  of  topics.  As 
the  pastor  uf  a  church,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
in  the  professor's  chair,  and  as  a  literary  man,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  with  fidelity  and  success.  Ue  was  a  man 
simple  and  unpretending  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  of 
great  purity  of  character,  and  of  strong  faith  in  Christ 
as  hb  Saviour.  See  New  Engkmder,  1 862,  April,  art.  ix ; 
Appleton,  New  A  m.  Cyclop.  voL  x,  s.  v. :  Conffreg.  Quart. 
1863 ;  Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey,  Funeral  Discourse  catn- 
memoratwe  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Lamed  (New  Haven,  1862, 
8ro).     (H.A.R) 

Laroohe,  Alain  db,  also  called  Alasub  dk  Rupb, 
a  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  in  Brit- 
tany about  the  year  1428.  While  yet  quite  young  he 
Joined  the  Dominicans,  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  1459.  Af- 
ter lecturing  for  a  while  in  the  convents  of  Lille  and 
Douai,  he  became  professor  of  theolc^y  at  Gand  in  1468, 
and  at  Rostock  in  1470.  He  died  at  Zwoll  Sept.  8, 1475. 
Full  of  zeal,  but  very  deficient  in  knowledge,  Laroche 
labored  ceaselessly  to  propagate  the  use  of  the  rosary ; 
he  was  the  first  to  preach  on  this  practice,  introducing 
in  his  sermons  marvellous  stories  which  he  mostly  in- 
vented himself.  His  works  were  published  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death,  under  the  title  Beatus  A  lamus 
de  Rape  redwwus,  de  PsaUerio^  seu  Rosario  CkrisH  ei  Ma" 
ria,  tractcUuSj  in  V  partes  distributus  (Friburg,  1619, 4to ; 
Col  1624;  Naples,  1630).  See  Trithemius,  De  Script. 
Kecks,  c  850;  Choquet,  Scripts  Belg.  Ord.  Rrmdicai.  p. 
202-218;  Echard,  Scrija.  Ord.  Pradicat. ;  Paquot,  Afs- 
nioires,  etc,  iii,  144-150;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Ginerakf 
xxix,  62*2.     See  Rosaby.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Laroohefoncatild,  Francois,  Die  de,  a  noted 
French  philosophical  writer,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
French  family  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1613.  He 
early  enjoyed  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  court,  but 
involved  himself  in  intrigues  against  cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  in  the  tumults  of  the  Fronde,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  private  life.  Ever  attached  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  cultivated  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  lit^ 
erary  persons  of  his  time,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moli^re, 
and  composed  his  famous  Afemoires  (Cologne,  1662; 
Amsterdam,  1728,  etc),  in  which  he  gives  a  simple  but 
masterly  historic  account  of  the  political  events  of  his 
time.  In  1665  he  published  Rejiexions  ou  Sentences  et 
Maximes  Morales,  a  work  containing  360  detached 
thoughts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  roost  widely  celebrated 
is  hb  definition  of  hypocrisy,  as  "the  homage  which 
vice  renders  to  ^^^tue,"  The  book  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  French  prose,  and  exhibits  much  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruption and  hypocrisy  of  his  time.  Larochefoucauld 
died  March  17,  1680.  Hb  (Euvres  Completes  were  edit- 
ed by  Depping  (Par.  1818),  and  his  writings  have  been 
commented  on  by  a  host  of  critics  of  the  most  different 
schools,  as  Voltaire,  Vinet,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Victor  Cou- 
sin. See  Suard,  Notice  sur  La  Rochefoucauld;  Sainte- 
tieuve.  Etudes  sur  La  Rochefoucauld,  in  hb  Portraits 
dea  Femmet}  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxix,  634 

Laromignidre,  Pierre,  a  dbtingubhcd  French 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Livignac-le-Haui,  Aveyron, 
Nov.  8, 1756.  Ue  studied  at  the  College  of  Villcfranche, 
and  became  successively  professor  of  philosophy  at  Car- 
cassonne, Tarbes  and  La  Fl^che,  and  Toulouse.  In  1790 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  professor  of  the 
normal  school  In  1812  he  confined  himself  to  hb  office 
of  librarian  of  the  university,  still  retaining,  however, 
the  title  of  professor  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He 
died  at  Paris  Aug.  12,  1887.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  miscellaneous  pieces,  his  chief  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher rests  on  hb  Lemons  de  Philosophie  (3d  ed.  Paris, 
1826, 8  vols.  12mo).  He  had  been  educated  a  zealous 
pupil  of  Condillac,  but  there  were,  as  Cousin  expre«scs 
it,  two  men  in  Laromigui^re,  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
em; the  disciple  and  the  adversary  of  Condillac 


Laromiguiirt*s  Philosophy* — (1.)  Classyicatum  oftks 
Faculties. — "  These  powers  and  capacities  he  separates 
into  two  great  classes— those  of  the  understanding  and 
those  of  the  wilL  The  faculties  of  the  understanding  be 
reduces  to  these  three :  1.  Attention ;  2.  Comparison ;  3. 
Reasoning.  Of  these  three,  attention  b  the  fundamental 
principle  from  which  the  other  two  proceed ;  and  of  these 
two,  again,  the  phenomena  usually  denoted  by  the  words 
memory,  judgment,  imagination,  etc,  are  simply  modi- 
fications. Since,  however,  these  three  generic  powers,  in 
their  last  analysis,  are  all  included  in  the  first,  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  understanding  may  be  said  to 
spring  from  the  one  great  fundamental  faculty  of  attention. 
If  we  now  tum  to  the  willy  we  find,  according  to  M.  Laro- 
migui^re,  a  complete  parallel  existing  between  its  phe- 
nomena and  those  we  have  just  been  considering.  The 
foundation  of  all  voluntary  action  in  man  b  desire ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  seen  the  two 
latter  faculties  of  the  understanding  spring  from  the 
first,  so  now  we  see  springing  from  detdre,  as  the  basis, 
the  two  corresponding  phenomena  of  preference  and  lib- 
erty. These  three  powers,  then,  being  established,  all 
the  subordinate  powers  of  the  will  are  without  diflkulty 
reducible  to  them,  so  that,  at  length,  we  have  the  com- 
plete man  viewed  in  two  different  aspects — ^in  the  one 
as  an  intellectual,  in  the  other  as  a  voluntary  being,  the 
chief  facts  of  hb  intellectual  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  of  hb  voluntary  existence.  Lastly,  to  bring  the 
whole  system  to  a  state  of  complete  unity,  our  author 
shows  that  desire  itself  is,  strictly  speakmg,  a  peculiar 
form  of  attention ;  that  the  fundamental  principle,  there- 
fore, of  our  intellectual  and  voluntary  life  b  the  same; 
that  the  power  of  attention,  broadly  viewed  (being,  in 
fact,  but  another  expression  for  the  natural  activity  of 
the  human  mind),  b  the  point  from  which  the  whole 
originally  proceeds.  Now  the  contrast  between  thb 
psychology  and  that  of  Condillac  b  sufllciently  striking, 
the  one  being  indeed,  in  a  measure,  directly  opposite  to 
the  other.  The  one  lays  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
intellectual  and  active  life  a  faculty  purely  passive  in  its 
nature,  and  regards  all  phenomena  as  simply  transfor- 
mations of  it;  the  other  assumes  a  primitive  power,  the 
very  essence  of  which  b  activity,  and  makes  all  our  other 
powers  more  or  less  share  in  thb  essence.** 

(2.)  Origin  of  our  Ideas. — "  Here,  in  order  to  swerve 
as  little  as  possible  in  appearance  from  the  philosophy 
of  Condillac,  he  makes  the  whole  material  ot  our  knowl- 
edge come  from  our  sensibility.  Condillac  had  derived 
all  our  ideas  from  sensation  in  its  ordinary  and  contract- 
ed sense;  Locke  had  derived  them  from  sensation  and 
refiection,  thus  taking  in  the  active  as  well  as  the  pass- 
ive element  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  case ; 
M.  Laromiguiere,  however,  explains  his  meaning  of  the 
word  sensibility  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  foun- 
dation still  broader  than  that  of  Locke  himself.  Sensi- 
bility, he  shows,  b  of  four  kinds :  1.  That  produced  by 
the  action  of  extemal  things  upon  the  mind — thb  b 
sensation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  2.  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  our  faculties  upon  each  other — 
thb  b  equivalent  to  Locke's  reflection;  3.  that  which  b 
produced  by  the  recurrence  and  comparison  of  several 
ideas  together,  giving  us  the  perception  of  relations; 
and,  4.  that  which  b  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
human  actions,  as  right  or  wrong,  which  b  the  moral 
faculty.  In  thb  theory  it  appears  at  once  evident  thst 
there  b  a  secret  revolt  from  the  doctrines  of  sensational- 
ism. The  activity  of  the  human  mind  was  again  vin- 
dicated, the  majesty  of  reason  restored,  and,  what  was 
still  more  important,  the  moral  faculty  was  again  raised 
from  its  mins  to  sway  its  sceptre  over  human  actions 
and  purposes.  M.  Laromiguiere,  the  ideologbt,  will  al- 
ways be  viewed  as  the  day-star  of  French  eclecticbm** 
(Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  p.  631  sq.). 

Laromigui^re's  works  were  publbhed,  in  the  7th  edi- 
tion, as  (Kuvres  de  Laromiguiere,  at  Paris,  in  1862,  See 
Cousin,  Fragments  philosophiques  (1838),  ii,  468;  Dami- 
ron,  Essai  sur  fUistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  ou 
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iiicle  (1828);  Daonou,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  ei  les  \  rafi/«,  Aprils  1688;  Haag,  JLa  Fntnee  Protesfcmte;  Hoe- 
Eerits  de  Laromiguiei-e  (1889) ;  Valette,  Larondguikrt  \  fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gineralej  xxix,  697.     (J.  N.  P.) 


et  VEckctiame  (1842);  Sapbaiy,  VEcoU  icLctique  et 
VEcoU  Fran^aiM  (1844);  Perrard,  Logique  ciusnque 
tTapres  les  principe*  de  Laromiguiere  (1844);  C.  Mallet, 
J/JiR.  tur  Laromvpture,  in  the  CompU  rembt  de  FAca- 
demie  dee  Sciences  morales  et  politiques  (1847),  vol  iii; 
TiBsot,  Appreciations  des  Lemons  de  Pkilosophie  de  iMro- 
miffviere  (1855) ;  Mignet,  Notice  kistorique  sur  la  Vie  et 
les  Ecrits  de  M.  Laromiguiere  (1856);  Taine,  Les  Pkilo- 
sophes  Eranfois  du  xix^  sUde  (1857);  Hoefer,Aoiir. 
Biog,  Generate,  xxix,  669. 

Itaros,  John  Jacob,  a  mtnUter  of  the  Gennan  Re- 
fonned  Church,  of  Huguenot  descent,  was  bom  in  Le- 
high Co.,  Pa.,  in  Feb.  1755.  He  was  three  years  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  fought  in  the  baUle 
of  Trenton.     A/terwards  he  went  to  North  Carolina, 


Xiame,  Charles  de,  a  French  Jesuit  and  celebrated 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643 ;  joined  the  order  in 
1659,  became  soon  after  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  and  poet.  He  was  for  a  while  sent  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  but 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  Louis-le-O  rand.  He  was  also 
chosen  confessor  of  the  dauphincss,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Berri.  He  died  at  Paris  May  27,  1725.  Lame  wrote 
Idyllia  (Rouen,  1669, 12mo),  reprinted  under  the  title 
Carminum  Libri  ic  (6th  ed.  Paris,  1754),  which  contains, 
among  a  number  of  profane  pieces,  a  Greek  ode  in  honor 
of  the  immaculate  conception  (1670): — P,Virgilii  3fa- 
ronis  Opera ^  interprtlatione  et  notis^  ad  usum  Delphini 


where  he  Uught  school     He  studied  theology  private-  |  (Paris,  1675, 4to,  often  reprinted)  i—Sermons  (in  Mignc, 
ly,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1795.     He  preached  i  CoUectum  des  Orateurs  Sacres) :  these  are  celebrated  as 


seven  years  in  North  Carolina,  when  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  there  continued  the  good  work.  He  was  not 
ordained,  however,  till  1820.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1844, 
having  accomplished  an  important  work  in  Ohio  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Laros 
wrote  much.  He  left  behind  in  M8.  treatises  on  The 
Decrees  of  God  and  ReprobatUmj  and  The  Evidences  of 
soring  Faith,  These  are  in  German—ably  conceived, 
well  conducted,  and  written  in  a  beautiful  style.  He  left 
also  a  number  of  poems  of  considerable  merit.  Without 
much  learning,  he  was  decidedly  a  genius,  but,  what  is 
better,  he  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a  long,  Uborious, 
and  useful  life. 

Isarroque,  Daniel,  a  French  theologian  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Yitre  near  1660.  He  studied  theology, 
and  was  about  to  enter  the  ministry,  when  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  London.  After 
preaching  in  the  capital  of  England  for  several  months, 
he  went  to  Copenhagen  as  minister  to  Huguenot  refu- 
gees. In  1690  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  but  he  failed  to  meet  with  success  among 
the  Romanists,  and  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  study, 
and  kept  in  dose  retirement  from  the  world.  He  died 
at  Paris  Sept.  5, 1731.  A  list  of  his  writings,  which  are 
not  of  particular  interest,  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generate,  xxix,  697-699. 


models  of  pathos,  as  well  as  for  vehemence  of  style  and 
grace  of  diction : — Pan^gyriques  des  Saints,  etc  (Paris, 
1740, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  and  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces, 
etc  See  Mercure  de  France,  June,  1725;  Baillet,  Jii^- 
menis  des  Savants;  Journal  des  Savants,  1695, 1706, 1712, 
1738,  and  1740;  Dict.dfs  Predicatturs;  Le  Long,  i7iUl 
Historique;  'VioT4n, Dictionnaire  /Jist.ix;  BiU.des  ecri- 
vains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  p.  658-665;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  xxix,  700. 

LasaB'a  (Aa<raia,  derivation  unknown),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Acts  xxvii,  8,  as  a  city  lying  near  the 
Fair  Havens,  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Other  MSS!  have 
Alassa  ('AAa<r<ra),  and  some  (with  the  Vulgate)  Tha^ 
lassa  (OdXaiToa),  which  latter  Beza  adopted  (see  Kui- 
nol,  Comment,  ad  loc),  and  Cramer  mentions  coins  of  a 
Cretan  town  by  this  latter*  name  (Ancient  Greece,  iii, 
374) ;  but  neither  of  these  readings  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  likely  that  during  the  stay  at  the  adjoining  port 
the  passengers  on  Paul's  ship  visited  Lassea  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  Life  and  Epist.  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  820,  n.).  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles, sixteen  miles  east  of  Gorfyna  (see  Hock, Kreta,  i, 
412, 439).  In  the  month  of  Januar>%  1856,  a  yachting 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that 
the  name  Lasiea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins  in  the 


neighborhood.    It  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  southern 


Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Lairac,  near  Agen,  in 
1619.  He  studied  theok>gy  at  MonUuban,  and  in  1643 
becmme  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Poujoh.  The  next  year 
he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vitr^,  where  he  re- 
mained twenty-six  years.  In  1669  he  was  proposed  as 
minister  to  the  Church  of  Charenton,  but  the  govern- 
ment opposed  his  nomination ;  similar  reasons  prevent- 
ed his  accepting  a  call  as  pastor  and  professor  to  Sau- 
mur.  He  shortly  after  went  to  Rouen,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  31, 1684.  Larroque  was  a  man  of  eminent  natural 
talents,  extensive  learning,  and  great  activity.  He  wrote 
a  large  number  of  works,  mostly  polemical,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  Histoire  de  VEucharistie  (Amst.  1669, 4to ; 
3d  ed.  1671, 8vo) ;  a  very  scholarly  work,  by  far  his  best, 


ruins :  **  Inside  the  cape,  to  the  eastward,  the  beach  is 
lined  with  masses  of  masonry.  These  were  formed  of 
small  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar  so  firmly 
that  even  where  the  sea  had  undermined  them  huge 
fragments  lay  on  the  sand.  This  sea-wall  extended  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  beach  from  one  rocky  faco 
to  another,  and  was  evidently  intended  for  the  defenco 
of  the  city.  Above  we  found  the  ruins  of  two  temples. 
The  steps  which  led  up  to  one  remain,  though  in  a 
shattered  sute.  Many  shafts,  and  a  few  capitals  of  Gre- 
cian pillars,  all  of  marble,  lie  scattered  about,  and  a  guUy 
worn  by  a  torrent  lays  bare  the  substructions  down  to 
the  rock.  To  the  east  a  conical  rocky  bill  is  girdled  by 
a  wall,  and  on  a  platform  between  this  hill  and  the  sea 


and  of  itjelf  enough  to  make  his  name  immortal  :-/^-  |  j.    ,^     j  ^,  . 

sertatw  duplex  de  Phottno  haretico  et  de  Ltberw pontijice  '  )"^  *  " ,   °  .  ci-  l   r^*  n  .t  k,.,.^..a  :  ^ 

y^        -/««^n/u>„^*  .C//ifl-    (Smith's  Voyage  andShipvr€ckofSt.Paul,Ai*pi:nd.i,V' 


Romano  (Geneva,  1670,  Svo) :—  Observationes  in  Igna- 
lianas  Pearsonii  vindicias  et  in  annotationes  BeveregH  in 
Canones  Apostolorum  (Rouen,  1674, 8 vo) :  a  defence  of 
Daill^^s  work  on  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  against  Pear- 
son and  Beveridge;  Reponse  au  livre  de  J/.  Vereque  de 
Meaux,  De  la  Communion  sous  Irs  deux  esperes  (Rotter- 
dam, 1683, 12mo)  .—Xouveau  Trake  de  la  Regale  (Rot- 
terdam, 1685, 12mo),  in  defence  of  the  king's  right  to  ap- 
point ministers  to  the  vacant  churches  in  France : — Ad- 
versariorum  scurorum  Libri  iU  (Leyden,  1688, 8vo),  be- 
ing part  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  which  he  left  in- 
complete. See  NoureUes  de  la  RepubHque  des  Lettres, 
March,  1684,  art.  5;  Bayle,  Dictiomutire  Historique ;  Ni- 
ceion,  Memoires,  voL  zjti ;  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Sa- 


260, 3d  edit.,  where  a  plan  is  given).  Captaui  Spratt,  K 
N.,  had  previously  observed  some  remains  which  prob- 
ably represent  the  harbor  of  Lasiea  (see  p.  80, 82, 245). 
It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Descrizione  delT  Isola 
di  Condia,  a  Venetian  MS.  of  the  10th  century,  as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  E.  Fslkener  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,  Sept.  1852  (p.  287),  a  phice  called  Lapsea, 
with  a  "  temple  in  ruins,"  and  "  other  vestiges  near  the 
harbor,**  is  mentioned  as  being  close  to  Fair  Havens. 

La  Salle,  Jeak  Baptist  de,  a  French  priest,  found- 
er of  the  Order  of  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  was 
bom  at  Rheims  April  30,  1651.  In  1670  he  went  to 
Paris  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
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Sulpice.  He  was  made  caooo  of  Rheims,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1671.  Struck  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
poorer  classes  with  regard  to  religion,  he  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  congregation  whose  chief  object  should  be  to 
teach  and  elevate  them.  In  1679  he  began  teaching  in 
two  parishes  of  Rheims,  but  was  subjected  to  many  an- 
noyances from  the  secuUr  teachers,  and  even  censured 
by  some  of  the  clergy.  He  nevertheless  continued  his 
labors,  gave  all  his  means  to  the  poor,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded. A  house  which  he  had  bought  at  Rouen,  Saint- 
Yon,  became  the  head-quarters  of  his  order,  and  when  he 
died,  April  7, 1719,  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools 
were  established  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  other 
principal  cities  of  France.  Its  institution  was  approved 
by  Benedict  XIII  m  1726.  The  Brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  take  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  but  they  are  not  perpetual.  La  Salle 
did  not  wish  any  priest  to  be  ever  received  among  them. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  bUck  robe  resembling  a  cas- 
sock, with  a  small  collar  or  white  bands,  black  stockings, 
and  coarse  shoes,  a  black  cloak  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  with  wide  haqging  sleeves,  and  a  broad-brim- 
med black  felt  hat,  looped  up  on  three  sides.  Their 
order  became  widely  disseminated,  and  they  are  now 
scattered  nearly  through  the  whole  world.  In  1864 
they  counted  over  7000  members,  employed  in  France, 
^Vlgeria,  the  United  Sutes,  Italy,  etc  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  placed  La  Salle  among  the  blessed,  and  he  was 
canonized  by  Pius  IX.  La  Salle  wrote  a  number  of 
books  for  the  education  of  children,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use ;  among  them  we  notice  /^m  Devoirs  du  Chre- 
tien encers  Dieu,  et  Us  moyens  de  pouvoir  bien  s'en  acquit- 
ter:—L€3  Regies  de  la  Bienseance  et  de  la  dviliii  Chre- 
tietme : — Instructions  et  Prieres  pour  la  Sainte  Messe : — 
Conduitt  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes : — Les  douze  Vertus  d'un 
hon  Maitre^  He  is  also  considered  the  author  of  Me- 
ditations  sur  les  Evangiles  de  tous  les  Ditnanches  et  sur 
les  principales  Fetes  de  PA  nnie^  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1858  (Versailles,  8vo).  See  abbe  Car- 
ron.  Vie  de  J,-B,  de  La  Sidle ;  Garreau,  Vie  de  J,-Bapt, 
de  La  Salle ;  VA  nU  de  tEn/ancey  ou  Vie  de  J,-B,  de  La 
Salle ;  Le  viritable  Amide  VEnfance,  ou  A hregi  de  la  Vie 
et  des  Vertus  du  venerable  Serviteur  de  Dieu  J,-B.  de  la 
Salle;  abb^  Tresvaux,  Vie  des  Saints;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Genir,  xxix,  724.     (J.  N.  P.) 

laaB  Casas.    See  Casas. 

Xia'sha  (Heh.  Le'sha,  :P^hf  Jtsture^  in  pause  3?^^; 
Sept.  AaodyYuig,  Lesa),  a  place  mentioned  last  in  de- 
fining the  border  of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  19),  and 
apparently  situated  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  According 
to  Jerome  {QuasL  in  Gen,)y  Jonathan  (where  "^mbp  is 
doubtless  an  erroneous  transcription  for  "^n^lbp),  and  the 
Jems.  Targum,  it  was  the  spot  afterwards  known  as 
Callirrkoif  famous  for  its  warm  springs,  just  beyond 
Jordan  (Joftephus,  Ant.  vii,  6,  6;  War, i,  33,  5 ;  compare 
Ptolemy,  v,  16,  9),  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  Macluerus  lay  (Pliny,  v,  16).  These  springs 
were  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles  {Travels f  p.  467  sq.) ; 
they  lie  north  of  the  Amon  (RosenmUller,  Altertk,  II, 
i,  218).  Schwarz  says  that  ruins  as  well  as  the  hot 
springs  are  still  found  at  the  mouth  of  wadg  Zurka 
{Palestine,  p.  228).  Bocbart  {Geogr,  Sacr,  iv,  37)  less 
correctly  identifies  the  name  with  the  Arabic  Lusa 
(Reland,  Palnst,  p.  871).  Lieut.  Lynch  visited  the  out- 
let of  these  springs  through  the  wady  Zurka,  which  he 
describes  as  a  rapid  stream  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten 
inches  deep,  with  a  temperature  of  94^,  having  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste.  The  bed  is  a  chasm  122  feet  wide, 
worn  through  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  fringed  with 
canes,  tamarisks,  and  the  castor-bean  {Narrative  of  the 
U.  S,  Expedition  to  the  Jordan^  p.  370).  Irby  and  Man- 
gles found  several  warm  sulphur  springs  discharging 
themselves  into  the  stream  at  various  points,  being,  no 
doubt,  those  visited  by  Herod  in  his  last  sickness.  See 
Callirrhob.     The  place  is  apparently  also  the  Za- 

BBTU-SHAHAR  (q.  V.)  of  Josh.  xUi,  1^ 


Laah'aron  [many  Lasha'rtm]  (Heb.  Lashsharon*, 
*)i*t^,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept.  Afffapwv,  but  almost  all 
copies  omit ;  Vulg.  Saron,  but  in  the  Benedictine  text 
Lassaron)f  one  of  the  Canaanitish  towns  whose  kings 
were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  18).  "  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
first  syllable  is  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  He- 
brew preposition  with  the  art.  implied  (see  Keil,  Josua, 
ad  loc.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  suppos- 
ing the  existence  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name, 
which  certainly  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
thirty  names  in  the  list.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion 
of  Bochart  {Hierot,  i,  ch.  31),  ReUnd  {Palast.  871),  and 
others,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the  reading  of  the 
Targum,  and  the  Arabic  Version,  and  also  by  Jerome,  if 
the  Benedictine  text  can  be  relied  on.  The  opposite 
conclusion  of  the  Vulgate,  given  above,  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {Thesaurusy  p.  642,  b),  but  not  on  very  clear 
grounds,  his  chief  argument  being  apparently  that,  as 
tlie  name  of  a  town,  Sharon  would  not  require  the  arti- 
cle affixed,  which,  as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bears. 
The  name  has  vanished  from  both  the  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS.  of  the  Sept.,  unless  a  trace  exists  in  the  'O^my- 
a apiMfK  of  the  Vat.**  (Smith).  Masius  supposes  Lasha- 
ron  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  Acts  ix,  86,  where  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  is  'Aaaapwva  instead  of  ^dptitva ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  view.  From 
the  fact  that  in  Joshua  it  b  named  between  Aphek  and 
Madon,  a  writer  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary  argues  for  a 
position  at  the  modem  Sarunik^  south-east  of  Tiberias 
(Robinson,  BibL  Res.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  131) ;  but  the  rea- 
soning is  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  location  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  Lasharon  was  possibly  the  same 
pkce  with  the  Lasua  of  Gen.  x,  19. 

Lashers.    See  Khlystib. 

LaaitiuB,  John,  a  noted  Polish  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  often  mistaken,  formerly,  for  the  cele- 
brated John  k  Lasco,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  about 
1634,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  was  eariy  sent 
abroad  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies  at  the  high-schools 
of  Basle,  Berae,  Geneva,  and  Strasburg.  After  quit^ 
ting  the  university  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  a  pri- 
vate family  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  noble  families 
of  Poland,  John  Krotowsky,  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren.  Of  a  restless  nature,  and  greatly 
addicted  to  study,  he  soon  took  up  his  wandering-staff 
again,  and  roamed  nearly  over  all  Europe,  bringing  up, 
most  generally,  at  some  place  noted  for  its  imiversity. 
First  we  meet  him  in  Paris,  next  in  Basle,  next  in  Ge- 
neva, and  next  in  Heidelberg,  etc,  until,  in  1567,  he 
brings  up  again  in  Paris,  and  holds  a  disputation  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  Romish  theologian  Genebrard  {Chro- 
nolog.  lib.  iv,  a.  a.  1682,  p.  786).  After  1675  Lasitius 
seems  to  have  settled  in  his  native  country,  but  frequent- 
ly, even  after  this  date,  he  went  abroad,  not  for  his  own 
gratification,  however,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  He  early  became  an  admirer  of  the 
Moravians,  and  is  by  many  (e.  g.  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch. 
ii,  4.  p.  460)  supposed  to  have  joined  their  communion ; 
but,  however  uncertain  his  membership,  certain  it  is 
that  Lasitius  greatly  favored  the  Moravians,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  them.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  indefatigable  workers  among  the 
Poles  for  the  union  of  all  his  Protestant  brethren  into 
one  common  bond,  and  in  1570  finally  saw  his  efforts 
cro^Tjed  with  success  at  the  Sjmod  of  Sendomir.  See 
Poland.  He  died  July  12,  1599.  His  history  of  the 
Moravians  Lasitius  enlarged  after  the  union  of  the  Prot- 
estants, but  it  was  never  published  entire.  In  1649 
Amos  Comenius  published  an  outline  of  the  larger  one 
under  the  title  Johamtis  Lasitiiy  nobilis  Poloniy  historisB 
de  origine  et  rebus  gestis  Fratrum  Bokemicorum  liber  oc- 
taruSy  qui  est  de  moribus  et  institutis  eorunK  Obprasen- 
tern  rerum  sfatum  seorsim  editus.  A  dduntvr  tamen  reU^ 
quorum  vii  librorum  argumenta  et  particularia  qutsdam 
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exeerpia  (1649,  8vo;  Amst  1660,  8vo).  For  mticisnw 
of  this  work,  see  Gindely,  Gesch,  d.  bdhmitckm  Br&der, 
ii,  90 ;  Wagenmmnn,  in  Uerzog,  Real-Encyldopddie,  xix, 
776.  His  other  works  are,  Chdes  Dantisctmorum  (Frkf. 
1578,  8vo) :  —  Hittoria  de  ingretsu  PoUmorum  m  Wala- 
ckiam  anno  1672  (Frankf.  1578, 8vo) :— /)«  RuMorum  et 
Ma»eovitarum  et  Tartarorum  reUffione,  etc  (Speier,  1582, 
8vo) : — De  Du»  SamoffUarttm  eeterorumqtte  SarmcUarum 
etJaUorum  Christianortem^  item  de  rtUgione  A  rmemorum 
ef  de  imUio  regimmia  Stephcmi  Bathorii  opuscula  (Basle, 
1615,  4to) : — Pro  Voiano  et  puriore  reHgione  de/enBori- 
busgve  ejus  advertua  AfOonium  Poasevvmm  8,  J.  scrip- 
tern  apologetieum  (WUna,  1584, 4to).  See  Lukaszewicz, 
Gesch,  d.  reform,  Kirchen  in  LittAauen,  ii,  182  sq. ;  Gin- 
dely,  Geschicktt  d,  bOkmiscken  Briider,  ii,  90 ;  and  by  the 
same  author,  QjueUen  zur  Gesckichte  d,  bdhmisch.  Bruder^ 
in  Fontes  rerum  A  ustriacarum  (Vienna,  1859),  p.  879 ; 
Dieckhoir,  Gesch,  d,  Watdenser  tm  Mittela&er,  p.  172, 357 ; 
Hegenvolacius  (Wengerski),  Hist,  eccL  Slavon,  iii,  452 ; 
Bayk,  Hist,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten  Lex.  ii,  2283; 
md  especially  the  excellent  article  by  Wagenmann  in 
Herzog,  Reat-Encykiop,  xix,  IH^-ITI,     (J.  H.  W.) 

IxasiuB,  ChrifitophoroB,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
prominent  as  a  preacher  of  the  synergistic  school  and 
opponent  of  Fladus,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  in  high  favor 
with  Melancthon  in  1531,  and  by  the  hitter  recommend- 
ed to  Bucer.  The  part  he  took  in  the  synergbtic  Me- 
lancthonian  controversy,  and  his  activity  against  the 
Fladan,  rendered  his  life  comparatively  a  wandering 
one.  In  1537  he  became  rector  of  G^rlitz,  and  in  1543 
pastor  at  Greussen.  On  account  of  his  Melancthonian 
proclivities  he  was  deposed  in  1545 ;  was  then  made  pas- 
tor of  Spandau,  and  when  driven  away  from  that  place 
became  superintendent  of  Lauingeu,  which  he  was  also 
obliged  to  leave.  After  remaining  for  a  time  in  Augs- 
burg he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Cottbus,  but 
was  here  likewise  subject  to  many  annoyances,  and  final- 
ly died  at  Senftenberg  in  1572.  His  works  are  espe- 
cially bitter  against  the  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man 
in  repentance,  and  do  not  in  the  least  compliment  the 
Lutherans  of  his  day  and  generation.  The  principal 
are,  Fundament  wahrer  Bekehrwng  wider  d,fiacianische 
Khtzbusse  (Francf.  ad  0. 1568)  :—GUldenes  Kleinod  (NU- 
remb.  1556) : — Grundfeste  d,  reinen  ecangelischen  Wahr- 
keit  (Wittemb.  IbGS),— Herzog,  Beal-Kftcykiop,  viii,203 ; 
Wetxer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  353. 

IiaaiuB,  Hennaim  Jaoob,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Nov.  15, 1751,  at  Greifswald,  Prussia.  He  en- 
tered the  university  of  his  native  place  in  1733,  and 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  philol- 
ogy. In  1738  he  went  to  Jena,  and  in  1740  to  Halle, 
with  the  intention  of  lecturing  at  the  universities;  at  the 
latter  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.  Failing  health 
soon  obliged  him  to  leave  for  his  native  city,  and  he  re- 
opened his  lectures  there.  In  1745  he  became  subrec- 
tor,  and  in  1749  rector  of  the  public  school  In  1764  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Rostock  as  professor  of  Greek  litera- 
ture at  the  university,  where  he  continued  laboring  un- 
til 1793.  He  died  Aug.  4, 1803.  Lasius  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  theology.  The  few 
books  he  wrote  are  valuable,  and  generally  esteemed. 
The  most  noted  of  his  dissertations  are  De  individuo 
fadio  (JeniB.  1739,  4to)  \—De  honarum  malarumque  ac- 
tionum  effeetHms  naturalibus  post  hone  tfitam  (Hake, 
1740, 4to): — Diss,  qua  Justa  divina  imputa^  actionum 
nostrarum  liberarum  vindicaiur  (Gryphisw.  1741, 4to) : — 
De  Ugibus  et  pctnis  conventionalibus,  in  genere  (Halie, 
1740,  4to).  See  Doring,  ^e/eArte  TheoL  Deutschiands, 
vol.  ii,  8.  V. 

LasiuB,  Lorenz  Otto,  a  Grerman  theologian,  bora 
Dec  81, 1675,  at  Rilden,  in  Brunswick,  was  early  distin- 
guished for  hb  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. He  attended  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Halle,  and  became  successively  in  1702  subrector  in  Salz- 
wedel ;  in  1705^  deacon ;  and  in  1709,  pastor  at  Ziebelle, 


near  Muskau;  then  assessor  of  the  Consistory;  in  1717, 
doctor  of  theology ;  and  died  Sept.  20, 1750.  Among  his 
numerous  books  are  Die  Prufung  seiner  sdbst  (Lauban, 
1710,  8vo,  and  often)  i—Versuch  die  hdr&ischej  griech- 
ische,  kUeimsche,  framdsische  und  iUdienische  Sprache 
ohne  Grammatik  zu  erlemen  (Budissin,  1717,  8vo,  and 
often) : — Palingenesia  mortalium,  oder  Betrachtwsgen  der 
Wiedergeburi  (Crossen,  1786, 8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  Deutschkmds,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Laskaxy,  Andrkas,  a  learned  and  pious  Roman 
Gatbolic  prelate,  was  bishop  of  Posen  from  1414-1426. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
often  preached  to  the  assembled  clergy.  On  his  return 
home  he  sought  cloister  life,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
pope,  and  subsequently  by  his  active  influence  secured 
such  marked  prosperity  for  an  episcopal  village  in  Maso- 
wine  that  it  was  called  after  his  name,  Laskarzewo.— 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s,  v. 

Lasko  (Polish  Lojib',  Latin  Lascus),  John  a  (1), 
a  very  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  the  (^urcb 
of  Poland,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1466. 
He  was  at  first  provost  at  Skalbimierz,  then  at  Posen, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  by  Andreas  Roza,  of  Borj-s- 
zewice,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  as  his  coadjutor.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Casimir  IV,  John  Albrecht,  and  Alex- 
ander, he  resided  at  court  as  archchancellor,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  archbbhop  of  Gnesen  (in  1510)  Lasko  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  eminent  position.  In  1513  he  was 
sent  to  the  fifth  general  council  of  Lateran,  together 
with  Stanislaus  Ostrorog,  and  in  the  presence  of  pope 
Leo  X  implored  the  Christian  princes  there  present  to 
assist  Poland  and  Hungary  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  In  this  council  Lasko  obtained  for 
himself  and  all  succeeding  archbishops  of  Gnesen  the 
title  of  legatus  natus  sedis  apostolica.  He  died  May  19, 
1531.  He  wrote  Belatio  de  erroribus  Moschorumy facta 
in  concilio  Laieranensi  a  Joanne  Lasko,  His  activity 
as  archbishop  is  manifest  in  the  number  of  provincial 
synods  over  which  he  presided:  1.  at  Gnesen,  in  1506; 
2.  at  Petrikau, in  1510:  8.  same,  1511 ;  4.  Lenczyc,  1523 ; 
5.  same,  1527 ;  6.  Petrikau,  1530.  He  was  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformation  and  ita  propagation  in  Po- 
land, as  is  evinced  by  his  canons  and  decretals  (comp.Con- 
stitutiones  synodorum  metropolitana  ecclesim  GnesftensiSf 
Oacov.  1630).  He  wrote  also  Sanctiones  ecclesiasiica 
tarn  expontijicum  decretis  quam  in  oonsii/utionibus  sgno- 
dorvm  provincicB  iiq>rimis  autem  statuta  in  diversispro^ 
vincialibus  sgnodis  a  se  saneita  (Cracov.  1525, 4to).  Las- 
co  gained  great  reputation  by  his  collection  of  the  laws 
of  the  country,  made  by  order  of  king  Alexander  of  Po- 
land, under  the  title  Commune  Polomee  regni  prtvUegium 
constUutiottum  et  induUuum  (Cracov.  1506),  See  Da- 
malewicz,  Vita  archupiscoporum  Gnesnensium,  p.  278 ; 
Herzog,  RealrEncyklop,  viii,  203 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir- 
chen-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lasko,  John  a  (2),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Polish  reformers,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  the  early 
part  of  1499,  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Poland, 
which,  during  the  16th  century  especially,  furnished 
many  men  illustrious  in  the  Church,  in  the  council,  and 
the  camp.  We  know  little  of  John  k  Lasko's  early  edu- 
cation, but  it  was  probably  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  uncle  (see  the  preceding  article),  who  would 
naturally  intend  him  for  the  priesthood.  While  he  was 
yet  a  youth,  the  German  Reformation  commenced,  and 
evidently  attracted  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  The 
archbishop,  however,  was  its  strenuous  opponent,  and 
young  Lasko,  at  the  University  of  Cracow,  where  Lu- 
ther's writings  were  publicly  bought  and  sold,  may  have 
contented  himself  with  accepting  the  current  religious 
sentimenta  of  his  countrymen,  which  by  no  means  ac- 
corded with  the  highest  standards  of  Roman  Catholic 
Orthodoxy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  set  forth  on 
bis  travels.  It  was  his  purpose  to  visit  the  courts  and 
universities  of  other  lands.  Passing  by  Wittenberg, 
with  ita  Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  directed  his  courae 
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to  Louyaint  where  he  seems  to  have  been  repelled  by 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  priesthood,  and  thence 
passed  to  Zurich,  where  he  met  and  conferred  with 
Zwingle,  and  was  by  him  influenced  to  take  a  decided 
stand  fur  the  reformatory  movement.  From  Zurich  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honorably  received,  and  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  the  sister  of  the  king, 
the  famous  Margaret  of  Navarre,  ahready  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  of  reform.  Thence  he  directed  his 
course  to  Basle,  attracted  thither  by  the  fame  of  Eras- 
mus, who  extended  to  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  did 
not  disdain  to  accept  his  hospitable  gifts.  The  veteran 
scholar  admired  and  praised  his  young  friend,  and  iMsko 
seems  to  have  reciprocated  his  confidence  and  affection, 
lluth  occupied  the  sanae  dwelling,  and  for  some  months 
the  expense  of  the  household  was  met  from  Lasko^s 
purse.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  at  this  very  juncture  the 
break  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  took  place  may  not 
have  been  without  its  effect  in  repelling  Lasko  from  too 
dose  association  with  the  German  reformer.  In  Octo- 
ber^ 1525,  Lasko  was  recalled  to  Poland,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  be  engaged  in  state  employ,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
«lor  to  France  or  Spain.  However  this  may  be,  he  prob- 
ably passed  through  Italy  previous  to  his  return,  and 
tliere  formed  some  acquaintenceships,  not  without  influ- 
ence in  kter  years.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  fell  in 
with  the  writings  of  Melancthon,  with  whom  he  subse- 
({uently  corresponded,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  by  his  counsel,  or  with  his  sanction,  Polish  youth 
were  sent  abroad  to  complete  their  studies  at  Witten- 
tierg.  A  marked  change  by  this  time  is  manifest  in  hb 
views  and  feelings.  Erasmus,  in  his  correspondence, 
was  not  slow  to  note  this.  It  was  due  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  German  reformers,  and 
partly,  also,  to  the  ripening  of  his  own  Christian  expe- 
rience. We  hear  him  dciclaring  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  the  mercy  of  God.  No  foresight  of  his  own, 
no  world -wisdom,  could  have  saved  him  from  ruin. 
There  was  more  of  Luther  than  of  Erasmus  in  such  soul- 
humbling  confessions.  The  death  of  his  uncle,  the  arch- 
bishop (1531),  who  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  removed  a  certain  measure  of  restraint  which  had 
checked  young  Lasko's  freedom  of  action,  if  not  specula- 
tion. No  outward  manifestation  of  any  radical  change 
of  sentiment  had  hitherto  been  apparent.  He  was  suc- 
cessively nominated  canon  of  Gnesen,  custos  of  Plock, 
and  dean  of  Gnesen  and  Lencicz.  In  accepting  these 
dignities  he  still  cherished  the  hope  inspired  by  Eras- 
mus that  reform  might  take  place  within  the  Church 
itself,  and  to  this  end  he  was  induced,  in  a  cautious 
manner,  to  present  the  Polish  monarch  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  necessity  of  measures  directed  to  that  object 
( Krasinski's  Re/,  in  Poland,  i,  248).  In  1 536  he  received 
the  royal  nomination  of  bishop  of  Cuja^na,  and  the  most 
inviting  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  opened  be- 
fore him.  But  already  hb  hope  that  the  Church  of 
Kome  would  reform  herself  had  died  out.  He  opened 
hb  heart  to  the  king,  and  freely  confessed  the  views  and 
convictions  which  forbade  hb  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered promotion.  With  the  royal  permission,  and  pro- 
vided with  commendatory  letters,  he  chose  temporarily 
to  withdraw  from  hb  native  land.  He  directed  his 
course  to  the  Netherlands.  At  Antwerp  he  was  sought 
out  and  hb  acquaintance  cultivated  by  the  most  respect- 
able citizens.  The  royal  letters  alone  would  have  open- 
ed all  doors  to  him.  But  hb  final  decision  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  hastened 
in  or  before  1540.  In  that  year  he  married  a  woman 
of  humble  rank,  without  dowry,  whom  he  met  at  Lou- 
vain  (Krasinski  says  Mayence),  and  thus  made  hb  breach 
with  Rome  irreparable.  Instead  of  returning  to  hb  na- 
I  ive  land,  he  sought  a  retired  residence  at  Emden,  in 
Friesland.  Count  Enno,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  hb  principality,  proposed 
to  Lasko  the  charge  of  the  matter  as  superintendent, 
lib  death  suspended  the  negotUtion, but  hb  sbter  Anna, 
who  succeeded  him,  renewed  the  proposal.    After  much 


hesitation,  Lasko  was  induced  in  1548  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  super- 
intendent of  all  the  churches  of  Frieeland.  He  had  al- 
ready declined  the  invitation  to  return  to  Poland,  where 
I  he  was  assured  that  hb  marriage  should  not  stand  in 
[  the  way  of  the  bestowment  of  a  bbhopric  He  longed, 
I  indeed,  to  return,  but  only  that  be  might  labor  as  an 
evangelbt,  unencumbered  with  any  connection  with 
Rome.  He  accepted  hb  present  post — as  he  did  othen 
to  which  he  was  subsequently  called— with  the  express 
proviso  that  if  duty  and  the  prospect  of  useful  servica 
called  him  back  to  hb  native  land  he  might  be  free  to 
go.  He  made  it  also  a  condition  of  hb  acceptance  that 
no  obligation  should  be  imposed  upon  him  in  his  office 
inconsbtent  with  the  word  and  will  of  God.  In  neigh- 
boring lands  hb  proceeduigs  were  jealously  watched. 
The  diUce  of  East  Courland,  who  had  married  a  daugh- 
I  ter  of  Maximilian,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Brabant,  felt 
I  that  his  influence  and  innovations  threatened  their 
sutes.  Lasko  pushed  on  the  cause  of  reform  by  assail- 
ing the  monasteries  and  the  pictures  in  the  churches. 
A  formidable  opposition  was  provoked,  but  he  noanfully 
defended  himself,  and  was  sustained  by  the  countess. 
Opposition  gradually  yielded,  and  Rombh  rites  and  cer- 
emonies disappeared  from  all  the  churches.  An  im- 
proved order  of  Church  organization  and  discipline  was 
introduced  and  establbhed,  substantiaUy  Presbyterian. 
He  employed  the  eldership  to  enforce  discipline.  He 
sought  to  promote  pastoral  culture  and  improvement,  as 
well  as  confessional  unity  of  doctrine.  Preaching  him- 
self, he  habitually  insbted  on  the  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority'of  the  Word  of  God.  In  correspondence  with 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  Pcllican,  and  Hardenberg, 
he  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  yet  proved  un- 
satbfactory  to  the  Lutherans,  leaning  as  it  did  to  the 
views  of  the  Swiss  and  Anglican  reformers,  although  by 
no  means  in  full  correspondence  with  those  of  Calvin. 

Lasko*s  reputation  as  the  founder  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Friesland  now  spread  rapidly,  and  he  was  re- 
I  peatedly  consulted  by  foreign  rulers  and  divines  on 
questions  of  Church  polity  and  order.  The  duke  of 
PrussU  invited  him  to  accept  the  superintendence  of 
the  churches  of  hb  dominions,  but  the  project  was  de- 
feated by  the  condition  on  which  Lasko  insbted  that 
the  Church  should  be  independent  of  the  state,  and  that 
Lutheran  rites,  kindred  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  should  be  abolbhed  (Krasinski,  i,  2.^).  During 
hb  residence  at  Emden  Lasko  was  forced  to  engage  in 
controversy.  Persecuted  elsewhere,  religious  enthusi- 
asta  found  shelter  in  the  Netherlands,  and  intruded  with- 
in hb  sphere.  Menno  Simon  and  David  George  were 
hb  principal  antagoubts.  He  sought  to  convince  them 
by  argument,  but  failed.  His  constant  difficulties  and 
the  pressing  burden  of  his  duties  induced  him  to  Ibten 
to  an  invitation  that  reached  him  from  England.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  to  whom  \jB»\ua  had  been  recommended 
by  some  of  hb  brother  reformers,  Peter  Martyr  and  Wil- 
liam Turner,  pressed  him  to  come  and  assist  in  the  task 
of  completing  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Eariy  in 
Sept.  1548,  parting  from  the  countess,  who  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  withdrawal,  Lasko  set  out  for  England. 
Three  days  before  he  left  the  celebrated  interim  of  the 
emperor  was  publiithed,  threatening  to  arrest  and  put 
back  the  cause  of  Church  reform  in  all  hb  states.  Las- 
ko wrote  back  to  hb  friends  in  Emden  to  abide  firm,  as- 
suring them  that  it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God  than  into  those  of  men.  His  first  visit  to  England 
was  designedly  temporar>\  For  six  months  he  resided 
with  Cranmer  at  Lambeth.  The  views  of  the  two  men 
were  coincident  in  doctrine,  and  apparently  not  greatly 
divergent  in  matters  of  order  and  discipline.  The  im- 
pression which  he  made  in  England  was  favorable,  and 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  Latimer  extolled 
him  with  high  praise.  Returning  to  Emden,  Lasko  en- 
couraged hb  fellow-religionists  in  their  opposition  to  the 
interim,  and  incurred  the  hostility  of  those — and  among 
them  of  the  chancellor  Ter  West— who  were  dbposed  to 
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fkror  a  oompromise  with  the  emperor.   There  was  some 
(Unger  that  Laako  himself  would  be  saciificed  to  their 
policy.    Leaving  Emden,  therefore,  he  resided  for  a  time 
at  Ikemen  and  Hamburg)  and  at  length  directed  his 
course  back  to  England,  in  May,  1550,  to  which  he  had 
been  rein vi  ted.     Here,  under  the  protection  of  a  Prot- 
estant monarch  (Henry  VI),  refugees  from  persecution 
on  the  Continent  were  collected  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    The  foreign  Protestant  congregation  in  London 
was  composed  of  French,  Germans,  and  Italians.     Of 
this,  in  all  about  8000  members,  Lasko,  by  the  king's 
nomination  (July  24,  1550),  was  made  superintendenu 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  supervisory  charge 
over  all  the  other  foreign  churches  of  the  city,  while 
their  schools  were  subject  to  his  inspection.     The  wis- 
dom of  his  measures  is  attested  by  a  letter  of  Melanc- 
thon,  who  speaks  (September,  1551)  of  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine of  his  churches.     He  differed  with  Cranmer  on 
some  points,  as  in  reference  to  sacramental  doctrine  and 
the  use  of  priestly  habits,  but  his  scruples  were  respect- 
ed, and  his  intervention  secured  the  foreign  churches 
from  molestation.     In  London  he  introduced  the  same 
S3r8tem  of  Church  order  which  he  had  established  at 
Kmden.     He  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  Catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  to  this  the  authors 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  said  to  have  been  man- 
ifestly indebted.     The  English  liturgy  he  discarded. 
His  views  on  the  sacraments  may  be  inferred  from  his 
republication  in  England  of  the  work  of  Bullinger,  to 
which  he  furnished  an  introduction.    This  was  followed, 
bowevei^by  his  Brevit  H  deiucida  de  Sacramentis  Keck- 
da  ChritH  Tractatio  (Lond.  1552, 8vo),  in  which  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  views  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin.     On 
the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvin  Lasko  was  not  disposed 
to  stand.     He  uses  language  that  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  acceptance  of  the  belief  in  a  general  atonement. 
While  insisting  on  the  insufficiency  and  inability  of  hu- 
man effort  without  the  grace  of  God,  he  emphasizes  the 
freenesB  and  rich  provisions  of  the  G<»pel  of  Christ,     It 
was  during  his  rendence  in  England  that  Lasko's  wife 
died,  and  his  second  marriage  took  place.    The  death 
of  the  young  king  suddenly  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  the  prospects  of  the  exiles,  and  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Mary  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  Continent 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1558,  the  first  band  of  them, 
more  than  170  in  number,  embarked  for  Denmark,  where 
they  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  from  a 
Protestant  monarch.     But  a  bigoted  Lutheranism  re- 
pelled them  from  the  Danish  shores.     Lasko  hastened 
back  to  Emden,  while  his  fellow -pilgrims,  called  by 
Westphal,  a  Lutheran  divine,  "  martyrs  of  the  devil," 
and  repulsed  at  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Rostock,  finally 
found  a  hospitable  reception  at  Dantzic     At  Emden 
Lasko  found  his  position  uncomfortable.     His  vicinity 
to  Brabant  gave  occasion  for  those  who  feared  bis  influ- 
ence to  intrigue  against  him.     Gustavus  Yasa  invited 
him  and  his  friends  to  Sweden,  assuring  him  of  entire 
religious  liberty.    But  he  longed  to  return  to  his  native 
land.     His  views  concerning  the  sacrament^  however, 
were  represented  to  the  king  as  objectionable,  and  it 
seemed  essential  that  he  should  first  seek  to  harmonize 
them  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.     His  opponents  in 
controversy,  Westphal  especially,  had  spoken  of  him  in 
reproachful  terms.    He  determined  to  consult  with  Me- 
lancthon,  and  in  April,  1555,  he  left  Emden,  and  for 
many  months,  passing  from  city  to  city  in  Germany, 
and  conferring  with  leading  theologians,  he  awaited  the 
long-desired  opportunity  of  returning,  with  the  hope  of 
useful  service,  to  his  native  land.   We  find  him  at  Frank- 
fort almost  at  the  very  time  when  the  English  exiles 
had  transferred  their  altercations  with  reference  to  the 
habits  to  that  city,  and  involved  there  to  some  extent 
in  the  Lutheran  controversy.    He  was  complained  Df  as 
a  dissenter  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  in  reply 
he  asserted  that  he  accepted  its  very  language  in  regard 
to  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament.    At  Stuttgard 
(Hay  22, 1556)  he  entered  with  Brentz  upon  a  dii«puta- 


tion  on  the  aacmmentarian  controversy,  and  there  re- 
newed his  assertion  and  vindicated  his  views.  With 
Melancthon  he  succeeded  better.  Although  he  could 
not  effect  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Keformed,  as 
he  was  exhorted  to  do  by  the  king  of  Poland,  with  a 
view  to  its  happy  effect  in  his  own  states,  he  yet  secured 
the  confidence  and  friendly  offices  of  Melancthon.  The 
latter  intrusted  him  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
to  which  a  modification  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
such  as  it  was  hoped  all  Protestants  might  unite  in. 
was  added.  Lasko  now  prepared  for  his  return  to  Po- 
land, where  the  king,  Sigismund  Augustus,  was  disposed 
to  welcome  him.  He  first,  however,  published  a  new 
account  of  the  foreign  churches  which  he  had  superin- 
tended in  London,  dedicating  it  to  the  king,  the  senate, 
and  the  states  of  Poland,  urging  at  the  same  time  the 
reasons  for  reformation,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  his  own  action  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Such  a  vindication  of  himself  was 
called  for.  The  news  of  bis  return  excited  the  appre- 
hensions, if  not  the  consternation  of  his  enemies.  In  Dec. 
1556,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  planted  his 
feet  on  his  native  soil  His  approach  had  been  preceded 
by  alarms  addressed  especially  to  the  ears  of  the  king. 
He  was  called  a  dangerous  person,  an  outlawed  heretic, 
who  returned  to  his  country  only  to  excite  troubles  and 
commotions.  He  was  said  to  be  preparing  measures  of 
rebellion,  and  means  to  destroy  the  churches.  The  king 
was  not  alarmed.  He  received  the  reformer  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  was  gratified  with  Melancthon*s  letters. 
Cautious  in  his  policy,  however,  he  was  anxious,  before 
taking  bold  and  decisive  measures  of  reform,  to  secure 
<  Protestant  union.  Lasko  was  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  Little  Po- 
land. Laboring  for  the  desired  union,  his  efforts  were 
counteracted  by  men  who  preferred  to  conceal  their  real 
(Socinian)  sentiments,  and  by  the  grave  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  At  successive  annual  syn- 
ods he  exerted  himself  to  secure  a  harmony  of  the  Prot- 
estant confessions — a  result  effected  after  his  death  in 
the  celebrated  Consensus  Sendomiriensis.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  of  Brzesc  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
is  said  to  have  published  many  books,  most  of  which 
are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  In  the  midst  of  his  efforts, 
and  under  the  burden  of  his  pressing  duties,  he  closed 
his  life,  Jan.  8, 1560.  During  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  the  record  of  his  labors  is  scanty  indeed,  but  his  vig- 
or, activity,  and  practical  ability  left  a  deep  and  abiding 
impress  on  the  development  of  the  Polish  Reformation. 

Literature, — The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to 
Lasko  are  at  present  quite  ample.  His  Life  (J^hen  d, 
Joharm  r.  Laako\  by  Peter  Bartels  (Elberfc  Id,  1860)  has 
been  concit^ly  and  carefully  compiled,  and  gives  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  his  doctrinal  position,  as  well  as 
some  notice  of  his  books,  together  with  an  extended  list 
of  authorities.  Krasinski's  llist,  Skttch  of  the  Reforfnu~ 
tion  in  Poland  (I^ond.  1838, 2  vols.  8vo)  presents  an  ex- 
tended view  of  bis  life  in  connection  with  the  Reforma- 
tion in  his  native  country.  In  some  respects,  however, 
the  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
Johamtis  a  Imsco  Opera,  tarn  edita  quam  ineditOf  recen- 
mit  ritam  avctotis  enarravit  A,Kuyper  (Amsterd.  1866, 
2  vols.  8vo).  In  over  1800  closely  printed  pages  we 
have  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  remains  of  Lasko  that 
can  now  be  identified,  including  portions  of  his  corre- 
spondence, extending  from  1526  to  1559.  See  also  Ber- 
tram (J.  F.),  Grvndlicher  Bericht  von  Johoim  Aladco 
(1738,  3  vols,  4to) ;  Gobel.  Gejtch.  des  chrisflichen  Lebenn 
in  der  rhein-^certph,  Kirche  (Coblenz,  1849),  i,  818-851 ; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Pvritans^  i,  58  sq. ;  Hassencamp, 
/fesgische  Kirchengesch,  (Marburg,  1832),  i,  §  47;  Fischer, 
Versvch  einer  Gesch,  der  Ref,  in  Polen  (1856) ;  Schnkkh, 
Kirchenffesrh,  s.  </. ReJ".  ii, 688  sq.;  Middleton, Reformer^^ 
ii  (see  Index)  ;  Jahrb,  deutBcher  Theologie,  1860,  ii,  536; 
1868,  iii,  586 ;  and  the  excellent  article  by  Gobel,  in  Her> 
z<^,  Real-  Encyklop,  viii,  204  sq.     ( E.  H .'  G.) 

Last  Day.     See  Judgment  Day. 
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Las'thends  (Aacr^tviyc ;  oomp.  Aa'fiaxpg)i  tn  of- 
ficer who  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  II  Nica- 
tor.  He  is  described  as  *^  cousin"  (<rvyycv^Ct  I  Maoc.  xi, 
31)  and  "^ father"  (I  Mace  xi,  82 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8, 
9)  of  the  king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of 
high  nobility  (compare  Grimm  on  I  Mace  x,  89 ;  Diod. 
xvii,  59 ;  Gesenius,  Thetaur.  s.  v.  SK,  §  4).  It  appears 
from  Joeephus  (AnL  xm,  4, 8)  that  he  was  a  Cretan,  to 
whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a  large  body  of  mer^ 
oenaries  (compare  1  Mace,  x,  67),  when  he  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  against  Alexander  Balas, 
B.C.  148  or  147.  It  appears  that  I^asthenes  himself  ac- 
companied the  young  prince;  and  when  Demetrius  was 
established  on  the  throne,  he  appointed  I^asthenes  his 
chief  minister,  with  unlimited  power.  His  arbitrary 
government,  added  to  his  persuading  Demetrius  to  dis- 
band the  regular  troops  and  only  employ  Cretans,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  alienated  the  subjects  from  the  king,  and 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  soldiers.  This  con- 
duct led  to  the  downfall  of  Demetrius,  for  it  enabled 
Tryphon  to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexan- 
der Balas  (Diodotus,  Relig,  lib.  xxxiii,  4,  ed.  Didot,  ii,  522) . 
What  became  of  Lasthenes  is  not  known.    See  Dkmb- 

TBIUS. 

He  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Cnidian  instruc- 
tor of  the  sons  of  Demetrius  I  Soter  (Justin,  xxxv,  2 ; 
oomp.  Livy,  Epit,  52).  There  is  a  later  Lasthenes,  also 
a  Cretan,  who  took  a  prominent  part  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  RC.  7Q-68  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Las- 
thenes, No.  8). 

Last  Time.    See  Eschatolooy. 

Latohet  C^fi^b,  aerok',  so  called  from  lacing  and 
binding  together;  Or.  i/<ac,  a  thongy  as  it  is  rendered  in 
Acts  xxii,  25),  the  cord  or  strap  which  fastens  an  Ori- 
ental shoe  upon  the  foot  (Isa.  v,  27;  Mark  i,7;  Luke 
iii,  16 ;  John  i,  27) ;  proverbial  for  anything  of  little  val- 
ue (Gen.  xiv,  23).  See  Sandal.  ^Ge8enius(rA««attr. 
8.  V.  la^n)  compares  the  Lat  hilum  —JUum,  and  quotes 
two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hamasa  and  the  Kamus, 
in  which  a  corresponding  word  b  similarly  employed. 
In  the  poetical  figure  in  Isa.  ▼,  27,  the '  hitchet'  occupies 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle 
to  the  long  flowing  Oriental  dress,  and  was  as  essential 
to  the  comfort  and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Anoth- 
er semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke  iii,  16  points  to 
the  same  easily-removed  article  of  clothing**  (Smith). 
'*  In  Matt  iii,  11  the  same  sentiment  b  expressed  rather 
differently,  *  Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear;*  in 
both  cases  the  allusion  b  to  slaves,  who  were  employed 
to  loosen  and  carry  their  master's  shoes,  the  habits  of 
Orientab  requiring  thb  article  of  dress  to  be  taken  off 
before  entering  an  apartment  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
(he  Booty  pt  i,  chap.  ix).  Thb  saying  of  the  Baptbt,  as 
reported  by  Matthew,  b  repeated  by  Paul  in  hb  address 
to  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  in  Pbidla  (Acts  xiii,  25).  Chry- 
sostom,  on  John  i,  27,  remarks,  To  yd^  vvu^tifM  \voai 
rnc  ^<0^a"?C  ^taxotfiaQ  iori"  (Kitto).     See  Shoe. 

Lataran,  Chubch  of  St.  Joim,  the  first  in  dignity 
of  the  Roman  churches,  and  situated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  derives  its  name  from  its  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Pbntius  La- 
teranus,  which  having  been  escheated  (A.D.66)  irt  conse- 
quence of  Lateranus  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pisos  (Tacitus),  became  imperial  property,  and 
was  assigned  for  Christian  uses  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tiue.  The  palace,  once  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  V,  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes  until  > 
after  the  return  from  Avignon,  when  they  removed  to  ' 
the  Vatir'an.  It  was  once  made  a  hospital  for  orphans, 
and  b  now  occupied  partly  by  officiab  of  the  chapter, 
partly  for  pubUc  purposes.  The  present  pope,  Pius  IX, 
has  converted  a  portion  of  it  into  a  museum  of  Chris- 
tian archaeology.  Its  ancient  magnificence  b  celebrated 
by  Juvenal  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  palace 
was  the  abode  of  hb  second  wife,  the  empress  Fausta. 


It  has  been  the  conjecture  of  some  that  Fausta  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  the  Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  con- 
nected with  her  palace,  was  granted  by  Constantine  as  a 
place  of  Chrbtian  assembly.  The  fact  seems,  however, 
well  establbhed  that  Constantine  subsequently  bestow- 
ed the  palace  upon  pope  Sylvester,  and  it  has  ever  sinoe 
(several  times  rebuilt,  and  UKxlifiwl  in  its  final  comple- 
tion, dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII)  con- 
tinued a  papal  patrimony.  The  emperor  b  said  to  have 
founded  at  the  same  time  the  adjacent  churoh,  which  was 
originally  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  but  after  it  was  re- 
built by  Lucius  II  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  waa 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  because  of  the  baptistery  which 
Constantine  built  near  by  it.  It  bears  the  additional 
name  BatiUca  Constaatimana,  The  church  has  thus 
been  naturally  regarded  as  the  parish  or  cathedral  church 
of  the  popes,  and  b  distingubhed  as  such  above  any 
other  in  Rome.  St.  Peter's  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  importance.  Each  of  the 
three  has  a  porta  santo.  In  reference  to  the  Lateran, 
however,  Gregory  XI,  in  hb  bull  June  23, 1872,  uses  the 
following  language,  which  has  been  substantially  re- 
peated by  many  popes:  "  Sacrosanctam  I^Ueranensem  eo- 
desiam,  pnedpuam  sedem  nostram,  inter  omnes  alias  Ur- 
bb  et  orbb  ecclesias  ac  basilicas,  etiam  super  ecdesiam 
seu  basilicam  principb  Apostolorum  de  Urbe,  supremum 
locum  tenere."  The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  Lateran  Basilica  b  one  of  the  first  observed  on  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  whose  coronation  takes  place  in 
it.  The  chapter  of  the  Lateran  has  precedence  of  that 
of  St.  Peter's.  On  the  throne  of  the  Lateran  b  written 
the  inscription,  **  Haic  est  Papalb  Sedes  et  Pontificalia." 
An  inscription  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  styles  it 
mother  and  mistress  of  churches,  Ommum  urbis  tt  orbis 
Ecdmarut^  Mater  et  Caput,  In  accordance  with  ita 
dignity,  therefore,  all  the  oocumenical  councib  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  Rome  have  been  held  in  thb  church, 
the  late  council  (1870),  held  at  Su  Peter's,  being  the  only 
exception.  See  Lateran  Coitmcils.  In  the  piazza 
of  St.  John  Lateran  sunds  the  celebrated  relic  called 
the  '<  Scala  Santa,**  or  '<  Holy  Staircase,"  reputed  to  be 
the  stairs  of  Pilate's  house  at  Jerusalem,  made  holy  by 
the  feet  of  Christ  as  he  passed  to  judgment.  See  Her- 
zog,  Real^Encyklop.  viii,  21 2 ;  Stanley,  Hist  EoMk  Ck.  p. 
304 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lejnkon,  voL  vi,  s.  v. 

Lateran  Cotmciis,  a  general  name  for  the  eccle- 
siastical councib  that  have  been  convened  in  the  Lat- 
eran Churoh  at  Rome,  but  especially  five  g^at  councils 
held  there,  and  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
oecumenical,  viz.  those  of  the  years  1 1 28, 1 189, 1179, 121&, 
and  1612-17.  We  have  room  to  notice  the  most  import 
tant  only  of  all  these  councils,  and  that  with  reference 
to  their  principal  enactments  and  historical  connections 

I.  The  council  of  649,  under  Martin  I,  condemned  the 
Monothelitic  doctrine,  or  that  of  one  wiU  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  Thb  view  was  developed  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  The  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  in  451,  had  affirmed  the  exbtence  of  two  mUuret 
in  Christ  in  one  pertan,  against  the  Antiochians,  the 
Nestorians,  and  Eutychians.  Thb  determination  of  the 
council  did  not  obtain  final  supremacy  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  till  after  the  time  of  Justinbn,  and  the 
conflict  with  it  was  continued  under  \'arious  forms. 
From  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  till  that  of  Frankfort,  in 
793,  the  Church  councib  especially  sought  to  maintain 
the  twofoldneat  of  the  nature  of  Christ  asserted  at  Chal- 
cedon, with  less  regard  to  the  umty,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  esUblbhed.  An  early  source  for  the  rise  of 
Monothelitism  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  which,  originating  probably  in 
the  4th  century,  obtained  for  many  centuries  thereafter 
great  credit  in  the  Church.  A  Neo-Platonic  mysticism 
in  these  writings  seeks  to  mediate  between  the  prevalent 
Church  doctrine  and  Monophysitism  (or  the  doctrine  of 
one  nature  in  Christ).  The  Areopagite  b  not  an  out- 
spoken Monophysite,  and  yet,  with  him,  the  human  in 
Christ  b  only  a  form  of  the  divine,  and  there  b  in  all 
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the  acts  of  Christ  bat  one  mode  o/operation,  the  thean- 
dric  energy  (jua  ^cai^pucj)  ivkpyua).  This  expression 
became  a  favorite  one  with  all  the  Monophysite  oppo- 
uenta  of  the  Chalcedonian  decisions. 

The  Mooothelitic  controversy  proper  extends  from 
623  vo  680,  at  which  hitter  date  the  bynod  of  Constan- 
tinople gave  the  n>oet  precise  definition  of  Udo  wUU  in 
the  two  natures  of  ChrisL  The  earlier  stage  of  the  oon- 
troversy,  extending  to  the  year  638,  concerns  rather  the 
question  of  one  or  two  energies  or  modes  ofworkmg  in 
the  acts  of  Christ.  The  emperor  Heiadius,  on  occasion 
of  his  reconquering  the  £astem  provinces  from  the  Per^ 
•ians  in  the  year  622,  and  there  coming  in  contact  with 
certain  Monophysite  bishops,  conceived  the  idea  of  rec- 
onciling them  to  the  Church  by  authorizing  the  expres- 
sion in  reference  to  the  acts  of  Christ  which  was  used 
by  Dionysius — the  /lia  ^iavSpun^  ivipyHa,  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  being  consulted,  admitted 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  as  one  sanctioned  by  the 
fathers,  and  recommended  it  to  Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis, 
who,  being  soon  made  bishop  of  Alexandria,  set  up  a 
compromise  for  the  Monophysites  with  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  on  nine  pointS).  Sophronius,  a  monk  of  Al- 
exandria, seriously  objected  to  the  course  taken  by  Ser- 
gius, and,  on  being  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  became 
so  strong  an  opponent  that  Sergius  called  to  his  aid  the 
influence  of  Honorius^  bishop  of  Rome,  who  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  the  view  rather  of  one  will  than  of 
one  operation,  but  advised  that  controversy  be  avoided. 
U  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  expressed  views 
of  Honorius,  though  a  pope,  were  subsequently  con- 
demned in  coundL  By  occasion  of  the  more  decided 
opposition  c^  Sophronius,  the  emperor  Ueradius,  under 
advice  of  Sergius,  issued  his  edict,  the  EdhetUy  in  the 
year  638,  in  which  he  forbade  the  use  of  either  expre»- 
aion, ''one  mode  of  working"  or  "two  modes  of  work- 
ing»^  in  a  controversial  way,  but  especially  prohibited 
the  latter,  since  it  is  evident  that  Christ  can  have  but 
vM  willy  the  human  being  subordinate  to  the  diWne. 
This  was  distinct  Monothelitism.  A  powerful  opponent 
of  this  view  was  the  monk  Maximus,  whose  writings 
had  a  controlling  influence  with  the  Lateran  Council. 
He  asserts  that  for  the  work  of  redemption  a  complete- 
ness in  the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  necessary;  there 
must  be  a  complete  human  wiU.  The  Logos,  indeed, 
works  all  through  the  human  working  and  willing. 
There  is  a  theaj^ric  energy  in  his  own  sense.  It  is 
rather  aa  a  rpoiroQ  avrtSoonoCy  or  what  was  subse- 
quently called  the  oommMtmcatio  idiomatum,  Maxi- 
mus worked  with  great  zeal  against  Monothelitism  in 
Kome  and  Africa,  sending  out  thence  tracts  on  the  sub- 
ject into  the  East.  Sophronius  still  carried  on  the  con- 
troversy, as  also,  with  him,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Doria,  his 
pupil.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  in  638,  the  bishops 
of  Kome  were  decidedly  opposed  to  Monothelitism,  and 
Martin  I,  who  had  zealously  contended  against  the  view 
while  representative  of  the  Roman  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople, became,  when  made  pope  in  649,  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  Advocates  of  the  view  enun- 
ciated in  the  Ectkesis  of  Heradius  were  Theodore,  bish- 
op of  Phaaan,  and  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople.  In  648 
the  emperor  Con^tans  II,  under  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
triarch Paul,  issued  his  Ttfpe  (rt>woi'  vioTiw^)^  which, 
though  not  so  decidedly  Monothelitic  as  the  Ecfhens, 
condemns,  under  threat  of  the  severest  penalties,  any 
farther  controversy  upon  this  subject.  Without  con- 
sulting the  emperor,  Martin  I  now  convoked  this  first 
Lateran  Council,  in  which  be  presided  over  about  104 
bishops  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.  The 
pope  sought  to  obtain  generally  recognition  for  the 
i'oanctl,and  it  was  finally  everywhere  received  with  the 
fire  oecumenical  councils.  Five  sessions  were  held ;  the 
writings  of  the  prominent  Monothelites  were  examined 
•nd  condemned;  pope  Martin  explained  the  proper 
meaning  of  Dionysius's  term  "theandric  operation,** 
Mating  that  it  was  designed  to  signify  two  operations 
of  one  penon;  the  Edkuit  of  HeradiuB  and  Ttfpe  cf 


ConsCans  were  condemned;  and  the  judgment  of  the 
council  pronounced  in  twenty  canons,  which  anathema^ 
tize  all  who  do  not  confess  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  two 
wills  and  two  operations. 

II.  The  councils  of  1105, 1112,  and  1116,  under  Pascal 
II,  concon  the  contest  about  invettitures  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  Council  of  1123,  called  and  presided  over  by  Calix- 
tus  IL  This  body  consisted  of  300  bishops  and  600  ab- 
bots, all  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  investiture  (q.  v.) 
contest,  which  began  as  early  as  1054,  when,  by  mutual 
decrees  of  excommunication,  the  breach  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  ehurches  was  made  final,  arose 
from  the  claim  made  by  the  German  emperors  to  an  in- 
heritance of  righta  exerdsed  by  the  Greek  emperors 
concerning  the  appointment  of  candidates  to  ecclesias- 
tical oflktt,  and  their  investiture  with  the  right  to  hold 
Church  property  as  subjecu  of  the  empire.  Under  the 
new  Gemum  empire,  from  Otho  the  Great  to  Henry  IV, 
986>1056,  the  popes  themselves  were  confirmed  in  their 
seat  by  the  emperor.  Henry  III  obtained  from  the 
Obuncil  of  Sutry,  which  was  held  near  Rome,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  array,  in  1046,  the  power  of  nominating 
the  popes,  without  intervention  of  clergy  or  people.  The 
influence  of  Hildebrand  was  now  felt— an  influence  which 
he  had  begun  to  exert  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX,  in  1048, 
and  which  secured  from  NicoUs  II,  1060,  a  decree  trans- 
ferring the  election  of  popes  to  a  conclave  of  cardinals. 
Hildebrand,  as  Gregory  VII,  maintained  a  celebrated 
contest  with  Henry  IV,  to  whom,  in  ]07&,he  forbade  all 
power  of  investiture,  excommunicating  the  emperor  the 
next  year,  and  causing  him  to  do  penance  at  Canossa. 
With  his  victorious  campaign  in  Italy,  1080-88,  Henry 
drove  the  pope  into  exile  at  Salerno,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  His  immediate  successors,  however,  were 
such  as  he  had  designated  for  the  post,  and  were  the  in- 
heritors of  his  doctrines  and  plans  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church.  Urban  II  sent  forth  an  encyclical  declar- 
ing his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Gregory — the  Duy 
taius  Grefforii;  and  Pascal  II  (1099-1118),  who  had  been 
one  of  Gregory's  cardinals,  showed  more  zeal  than  firm- 
ness in  the  same  course.  In  the  Lateran  Council  under 
the  pope,  1105,  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  was 
taken  by  the  clergy,  and  a  promise  rendered  to  affirm 
whatever  he  and  the  Church  in  council  should  affirm. 
The  count  De  Meulan  and  his  confederates  were  excom- 
municated for  having  encouraged  the  king  of  England 
in  his  conduct  concerning  investitures.  Henry  V,  who, 
in  the  rebellion  against  his  father,  was  encouraged  by 
Pascal,  would  nevertheless  jrield  nothing  on  becoming 
emperor,  1105,  in  the  matter  of  investitures,  his  exam- 
ple being  followed  in  this  respect  by  England  and  France. 
Henry  marched  into  Italy  and  imprisoned  the  pope  in 
1111,  forcing  from  him  the  concession  of  rendering  back 
to  the  emperor  the  fiefs  of  the  bbhops  on  condition  that 
there  should  be  no  imperial  interference  with  the  elec- 
tions. For  his  weakness  in  this  and  in  other  points 
the  pope  was  bitterly  reproached,  and  the  council  of  11 1 2 
revok«]  all  these  concessions  and  excommunicated  the 
emperor.  Notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  his  German 
subjects,  Henry  coUected  an  army  and  invaded  Italy 
anew  in  1116.  The  council  convoked  the  same  year 
thereupon  renewed  the  revocation  of  the  concessions 
Pascal  had  formerly  made,  and  anathematized  the  em- 
peror. At  last,  the  German  people,  weary  of  the  con- 
flict between  State  and  Church,  brought  about  a  peace- 
ful compromise  in  the  concordat  at  the  imperial  Diet  of 
Worms,  1122.  The  principles  of  this  concordat  were 
adopted  by  the  council  of  1128.  The  terms  of  the  com- 
pact are  as  follows :  **  The  emperor  surrenders  to  God,  to 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  right 
of  investiture  by  king  and  staff.  He  grants  that  elec- 
tions and  ordinations  in  all  churches  shall  take  place 
freely  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  pope 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  had 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  provided  it  b  without 
violence  or  simony.    In  case  any  election  is  disputed, 
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the  emperor  shall  render  aasistance  to  the  legal  party, 
with  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops. 
The  person  elected  is  invested  with  the  imperial  fief  by 
the  royal  sceptre  pledged  for  the  execution  of  every- 
thing required  by  law.  Whoever  is  consecrated  shall 
also  receive  in  like  manner  his  investiture  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire  within  six  months"  (Hase,  Church 
JlUtory,  p.  200 ;  Gieseler,  Eccks,  Hi$f,  iii,  181  sq.).  The 
pope  here  made  considerable  concessions  in  form,  but 
actually,  through  his  influence,  obtained  all  power  at 
the  elections.  The  council  of  1128  also  renewed  the 
grant  of  indulgences  promulgated  by  Urban  II  in  pro- 
motion of  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  decreed  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  clerg}'.  Twenty-two  canons  of  discipline 
were  established. 

III.  The  council  of  1139,  under  Innocent  II,  con- 
demned the  anti-pope  Anacletus  11,  with  his  adherents, 
and  deposed  all  who  had  received  office  under  him.  On 
the  same  day  with  the  installation  of  Innocent  U,  in 
1130,  Peter  of  Leon,  a  cardinal,  and  grandson  of  a  rich 
Jewish  banker,  had  been  proclaimed  pope,  as  Anacletus 
II,  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals.  Innocent  took  rm- 
uge  in  France,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  king. 
Ilis  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  through  whose  influence  chiefly  Innocent  recov- 
ered his  position  in  Italy,  and  marched  into  Rome  tri- 
umphantiy  with  Lothaire  II  in  1 136.  Anacletus  died  in 
1138,  and  a  succ^sor  was  chosen  by  his  party  only  with 
the  purpose  of  making  peace.  Roger  of  SicUy  haid  sup- 
ported Anacletus,  and  was  on  this  account  condemned 
in  the  council  of  1139,  though  the  origin  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  belongs  to  the  same  year,  Roger  hav- 
ing taken  Innocent  prisoner,  and  having  compelled  the 
pope  to  bestow  upon  him  the  investiture  of  this  king- 
dom. At  this  council  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  also  con- 
demned. Thb  was  a  young  clergyman  of  the  city  of 
Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  who,  inspired  by  the  free 
philosophical  spirit  of  his  master,  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  practical  reform  in  Church  and  State.  A 
marked  spirit  of  political  independence  was  manifesting 
itself  about  this  time  in  Lombardy,  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  old  Roman  municipalities  established  there. 
The  popes,  from  the  days  of  Leo  IX,  hod  themselves  in- 
spired movements  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pascal  II 
had  admitted  that  the  secular  power  of  the  bishops  in- 
terfered with  their  spiritual  duties.  Bernard,  though  a 
zealous  opponent  of  Arnold,  yet  writes  as  follows  in  liis 
Contemphiiona  on  the  Papacy:  "  Who  can  mention  the 
place  where  one  of  the  aposties  ever  held  a  trial,  decided 
disputes  about  boundaries,  or  portioned  out  lands?"  "  I 
read  that  the  aposties  stood  before  judgment  seats,  not 
sat  on  them."  Arnold  preached  with  great  zeal  against 
the  political  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy.  The 
Church  ought  rather  to  rejoice,  he  said,  in  an  apostolic 
poverty.  He  was  driven  successively  from  Italy,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  but  in  1139  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
the  populace,  who  sought  to  revive  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  established  a  senate,  limited  the  pope  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  power  and  the  possession  of  volun- 
tary offerings,  and  invited  the  German  emperor  to  make 
Rome  his  capital.  Arnold  and  his  *^  politicians"  at 
Rome  thus  gave  pope  Innocent  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors—Lucius II,  Eugcnius  III,  and  Adrian  IV— more 
trouble  than  any  political  movements  elsewhere.  This 
condemnation  at  the  council  did  not  effectually  dimin- 
ish his  power.  When,  however,  Adrian,  in  1154,  pot 
the  city  of  Rome  under  ban,  and  prohibited  all  public 
worship,  Arnold  was  abandoned  by  the  senate,  sacri- 
ficed by  Frederick  I,  and  hung  at  Rome  in  1155,  his 
body  being  burned  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Among 
the  canons  of  the  council,  the  twenty-third  condemns 
the  heresy  of  the  Manichaeans,  as  the  followers  of  Peter 
dc  Bruis  were  called.  This  heresy  was  attributed  to 
the  early  Waldensians  in  France  and  elsewhere,  arising 
partiy  from  their  ascetic  mode  of  life.  About  1000  prel- 
ates were  present  at  this  council;  thirty  canons  of  dis- 
cipline were  published,  and  among  them  reaffirmations 


of  former  canons  against  nmony,  marriage,  and  concu- 
binage in  the  clergy. 

IV.  The  council  of  1179,  under  Alexander  III,  num- 
bering 280,  mostly  Latin  bbhops,  was  called  to  correct 
certain  abuses  which  had  arisen  during  the  long  schism 
just  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Venice,  1177. 
(JntU  near  the  end  of  the  Pith  century  the  popes  were 
hard  pressed  by  the  Hohenstauffen  emperors.  It  is  the 
amtest  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelph.  Frederick  I  had 
taken  umbrage  at  the  use  of  the  term  *'  beneficium" 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Adrian  iV  about  the 
rudeness  of  German  knights  to  pilgrims  visiting  Rome, 
as  if  the  pope  meant  to  imply  that  the  imperial  author- 
ity had  been  conferred  by  biuL  The  emperor  marched 
into  Italy,  and  other  letters  were  interchanged  between 
him  and  the  pope,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Adrian  in 
1159,  the  two  parties — the  hierarchic  and  the  moderate 
among  the  cardinals  —  chose  two  opposing  popes,  viz. 
Alexander  III  and  Victor  IV.  The  emperors  council, 
called  at  Pavia  in  1160,  recognised  the  latter.  Pascal 
III  and  Calixtus  III  followed  at  the  imperial  dictation, 
with  but  littie  influence.  Alexander,  from  his  refuge 
in  France,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  He  had  on  his 
side  the  Lombard  league.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was 
defended  by  the  lawyers  of  Bologna,  who  ascribed  to 
him  unlimited  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 
Defeated  at  Legnano  in  1176,  the  emperor  subscribed,  at 
the  dictation  of  Alexander,  the  peace  of  Venice,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  based  on  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  the  twenty-seven  can- 
ons established  by  this  council,  which  were  mostiy  dis- 
ciplinary, provides  that  henceforth  '*  the  election  of  the 
popes  shidl  be  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
two  thinb  of  the  votes  shall  be  required  to  make  a  law- 
ful election,  instead  of  a  majority  only,  as  heretofore." 
It  was  by  this  council  also  that  the  "errors  and  impie- 
ties" of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  declaretl 
hereticaL  At  the  unimportant  council  of  1 167,  pope  Al- 
exander excommunicated  Frederick  I. 

V.  The  council  of  1216,  under  Innocent  IH,  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Lateran  Councils.  It  is  usu- 
ally styled  the  Fourth  I^teran.  It  continued  in  session 
from  November  II  to  November  80,  having  present  71 
archbishops,  412  bishops,  800  abbots,  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  legates  of  other 
patriarchs  and  crowned  heads.  The  pope  opened  the 
assembly  with  a  sermon  upon  St.  Luk^xii,  15,  relating 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  The  remarkable  power  of  Innocent  III 
is  displayed  in  his  influence  over  this  council,  which 
was  submissive  to  all  his  wishes,  and  received  the  sev- 
enty canons  proposed  by  him.  The  papal  prerogatives 
attained  their  greatest  height  in  Innocent,  whose  pon- 
tificate extended  from  1198  to  1216.  The  bull  Unam 
Sanctam  of  Boniface  VIII,  directed  against  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1302,  marks  the  limit  from  which  the  power  of 
the  popes  evidentiy  declined.  Innocent  III — a  man  of 
great  personal  power,  of  marked  ability  as  a  vrriter  and 
orator,  bold,  crafty,  and  ever  watchful  of  affairs — had 
his  eye  on  all  that  transpired  through  his  legates.  The 
chief  objects  which  his  pontificate  sought  were  "  the 
strengthening  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  separation 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  all  dependence  on  the  German 
empire,  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  all  foreign  control, 
the  exercise  of  guardianship  over  the  confederacy  of  its 
states,  the  liberation  of  the  Oriental  Chiurch,  the  exter- 
mination of  heretics,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline"  (Hase,  Church  Hisft,  p.  207).  Hitherto  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  had  constituted  a  balance 
of  power  against  the  pope,  but  under  Innocent  the  two 
former,  as  well  as  Italy,  submitted  to  the  claims  of  the 
pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  France  was  eariy  laid  un- 
der interdict  (1200)  on  account  of  Philip  Augustuses  re- 
pudiation of  Ingeburge  and  the  French  bishops*  appro- 
val of  the  act,  while  John  of  FngUnd  was  deprived  of  his 
realm,  to  receive  it  back  (in  1218)  only  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
Deciding  at  first  for  Otho  IV,  the  Gnelph,  against  the 
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Hohenstauffen  PhiUp,  in  Gennany,  Innocent  sabseqaent^ 
It  •ecored  from  the  council  the  recognition  of  Frederick 
11,  vainly  seeking  in  this  his  German  policy  to  free  It* 
oly  entirely  from  the  power  of  the  emperor.  The  famous 
seventy  constitutions  of  Innocent,  if  not  discussed  ooo- 
dHariter  by  the  bishops,  or  passed  with  every  form  of 
enactment,  were  nevertheless  regarded  as  the  canons  of 
the  council,  so  recognised  by  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent  and 
by  Church  authorities  of  the  intervening  age,  and  they 
have  constituted  a  fundamental  law  for  many  well- 
known  practices  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  firtt  of 
these  canons  asserts  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God  against  all  Manichsan  sects.  It  also,  for  the  first 
time,  makes  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  in  the 
use  of  this  express  term,  an  article  of  faith.  ^  The  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
are  truly  contained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  bread  being,  by  the  divine  omnipotence,  transub- 
staniiated  into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood.*' 
The  second  canon  condemns  the  treatise  of  Joachim,  the 
prophet  of  Calabria,  which  he  wrote  against  Peter  Lom- 
bard on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  The  third  canon  is 
of  great  importance,  furnishing  the  basis  for  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  for  all  severities  of  a  like 
character  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  ^  anath- 
ematizes all  heretics  who  hold  anything  in  opposition 
to  the  preceding  exposition  of  faith,  and  enjoins  that, 
after  condemnation,  they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm ;  also  excommunicates  all  who  receive,  pro- 
tect, or  maintain  heretics,  and  threatens  with  deposition 
all  bbhops  who  do  not  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
clear  their  dioceses  of  them"  (Landon,  Manual  o/Coun- 
ciUj  p.  295).  The  fourth  canon  invites  the  Greeks  to 
unite  with  and  submit  themselves  to  the  Romish  Church. 
TYntfi/ih  canon  regulates  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
patriarchs:  I.Rome;  2.  Constantinople;  8.  Alexandria; 
4.  Antioch ;  5.  Jerusalem ;  and  permits  these  several  pa- 
triarchs to  give  the  pall  to  the  archbishops  of  their  de- 
pendencies, exacting  from  themselves  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  pall  from  the  pope.  The  sixth  to  the  twen- 
tiethj  inclusive,  are  of  minor  importance  (see  I^andon, 
Manual  of  Councils^  p.  296).  The  twenty-first  canon 
enjoins  ''iill  the  faithful  of  both  sexes,  having  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  to  confess  all  their  sins  at  least 
once  a  year  to  their  proper  priest,  and  to  communicate 
at  Easter."  This  is  the  first  canon  known  which  orders 
sacramental  confession  generally,  and  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  teachings  of  the  Waldenses,  that  nei- 
ther confession  nor  satisfocdon  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  remission  of  sin.  From  the  words  with  which 
it  commences,  it  is  known  as  the  canon  "  Omnis  utrius- 
que  sexils,"  and  was  solemnly  reafilrmed  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  canons  (given  completely  by  Landon, 
Man,  ffCouncUs,  p.  293  sq.)  in  general  constitute  a  body 
of  full  and  severe  disciplinary  enactments.  This  council 
reaffirmed  and  extended  the  Truce  of  God  on  plenary 
indulgence  which  had  been  previously  proclaimed  in 
•  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Crusades,  and  fixed  the  time,  June 
I,  and  place,  Sicily,  as  a  rendezvous  for  another  crusade. 
This  council  also  confirmed  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
poascflsion  of  Unds  which  the  Crusaders  had  obtained 
by  papal  confiscation  from  the  Waldenses,  and  decreed 
the  entire  extirpation  of  the  heresy.  The  Waldenses 
or  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France  were  the  followers 
of  Peter  Waldo,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Lyons,  who,  from 
religions  principle,  adopted  a  life  of  poverty.  His  fol- 
lowers were  also  callefl  Leonist»  and  **  Poor  men  of  Ly- 
ons." They  were  allied  in  their  sentiments  to  the  Vau- 
dois  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys,  with  whom  they  became 
united  for  mutual  defence.  They  protested  against 
these  points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church :  1. 
Transubstantiation.  2.  The  sacraments  of  confirmation, 
eonfession,  and  marriage.  8.  The  invocation  of  saints. 
4.  The  worship  of  images.  6.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  clergy.  A  crusade  had  been  instituted  against  them 
by  the  papal  power  in  1178.  Innocent  sought  to  win 
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them  over  and  make  monks  of  them  by  establishing  in 
1201  the  order  of  "Poor  Cath'olics."  Unsuccessful  in 
this,  he  confiscated  their  lands  to  the  feudal  lords,  and 
established  an  inquisition  among  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dominic,  which  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
present  council.  The  warfare  against  them,  incited  and 
directed  by  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  was  allowed  by  Philip 
Augustus.  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  persecuted  vassals.  The  papal  legate,  Peter 
of  Castelnau,  sent  to  convert  the  Waldenses,  was  mur- 
dered by  Raymond,  whose  dominions  were  thereupon 
assaulted  in  1209  by  a  fiercer  crusade  of  so-called  **  Chris- 
tian Pilgrims,"  led  on  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Arnold, 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux.  The  count  of  Toulouse  submit- 
ted, but  a  bloody  warfare  was  prosecuted  against  Ray- 
!  mond  Roger,  viscount  of  Bezicrs  and  Albi,  and  subse- 
'  quently  200  towns  and  castles  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  counts  were  granted  to  the  successful  Simon  de 
Montfort.  A  rebellion,  however,  against  his  power  de- 
prived him  of  all ;  but  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  council  of  1215,  obtained  no  favor,  and  his 
territory  was  declared  to  be  alienated  from  him  forever. 

VL  The  council  of  1512-1517,  under  Julius  II  and 
Leo  X,  was  convened  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  attained 
its  most  important  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  Franco,  under  Louis  XII,  had  obtained 
great  military  successes  in  Italy  by  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray,  formed  in  1509  against  Venice.  In  the  interests 
of  France,  and  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals, Louis  XII  summoned  a  Church  council  at  Pisa, 
Nov.  1511,  which  in  1512  was  moved  to  Milan,  but  was 
entirely  fruitless  of  results,  being  dissolved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pope's  army.  Julius  II,  though  at  first  jeal- 
ous of  Venice,  had  nevertheless,  aroused  by  the  successes 
of  the  French  general,  formed  the  Holy  Alliance  with 
Venice,  Spain,  EngUmd,  and  Switzerland,  and  now,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  drove  the  French  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  himself  summoned  a  council  at  the  Latcran 
May  10, 1512.  This  council  extended  over  twelve  ses- 
sions, until  March,  1517.  The  bbhop  of  Guerk  had  ac- 
I  tively  promoted  the  summoning  of  the  council,  and  at- 
tended as  representative  of  the  German  emperor.  All 
i  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  were  at  once  annulled. 
j  Julius  having  died  in  Feb.  1513,  Leo  X  presided  over 
the  sixth  session.  At  the  eighth  session,  in  Dec  1518, 
Louis  XII,  through  his  ambassador,  declared  his  adhe- 
sion to  this  Council  of  the  Lateran.  At  the  eleventh 
session,  in  Dec  1516,  the  bull  was  read  which,  in  pUco 
of  the  Pragmntic  SancHou  of  Rourgcs  (1438),  wherein 
France  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Basle  council  in  so 
far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
ilean Church,  substituted  the  Concordat  agreed  upon  this 
year,  1516,  between  Leo  X  mid  Francis  I.  Through 
hope  of  increasing  his  power  in  Italy,  Francis  largely 
sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  Several  of  the 
articles  of  the  Pragmatic  were  retained,  but  most  of 
them  were  altered  or  abolished.  The  first  article  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Pragmatic,  which  had  re-estab- 
lished the  right  of  election,  while  the  Concordat  declares 
that  the  chapters  of  the  cathedrals  in  France  shall  no 
longer  proceed  to  elect  the  bishop  in  case  of  vacancy, 
but  that  the  king  shall  name  a  proper  person,  whom  the 
pope  shall  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.  The  Concor- 
dat, on  account  especially  of  this  provision,  met"  with 
great  opposition  in  the  Parliament,  universities,  and  the 
Church  at  Paris.  It  was  a  great  advance  of  the  papacy 
against  the  liberties  of  France  (compare  Janus,  Pope  and 
Counciiy  §  xxviii  and  xxix).  Neither  this  council  noi^- 
the  other  four,  viz.  those  of  1128, 1189, 1179,  and  1215, 
styled  oecumenical  by  the  Rombh  Chcurh,  can  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  such. 

Some  writers  mention  as  the  sixth  Lateran  the  coun- 
cil convened  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  on  the  bull  Uni- 
genUus  [see  Jansknius],  and  for  the  purpose  of  general 
reform  in  the  Church  (compare  Klemm,  Cone  a  Bened, 
Xllly  in  Lot.  habiti  prabreve  iramen  (1729) ;  Walch,  De 
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candL  Lot,  a  Bened.  XIII  (Lips.  1726).  For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  council  at  the  Lateran  opened  Dec  8, 
1869,  see  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  the  article  Infal- 
libility in  vol.  iv,  especially  p.  573  sq.  See  Landon, 
Manual  of  CouncUsyp,  287 -3ii3;  Mausi,  Conci/.  vi,  75 ;  x, 
741,767,806,891,999,1503;  xi,117;  xiv,  1-346;  Giese- 
Icr,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  368 ;  ii,  131, 184, 195, 388 ;  Milman,  Latin 
Chrutiottity,  iii,297,298  8q.,434,  iv,  146, 175  8q.,236;  v, 
211  sq.;  Cunningham,  Uiat,  Thtol,  i,  417  sq.;  Ranke, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  351 ;  ii,  206. 

Latey,  Gii^ert,  an  English  Quaker,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1627.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  members  of  his  society  in  London.  His  labors 
were  directed  especially  to  the  relief  of  the  more  unfor- 
tunate of  his  Church.  He  died  Sept  15,  1705.  See 
Janney,  Hist,  ofFriends,  iii,  105, 

Lathrop,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  October  20, 1731  (O.  S.),  at  Norwich, 
Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1754;  entered  the 
ministry  January,  1756 ;  was  ordained  pastor  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  August  25,  and  labored  there  until  his 
death,  December  31, 1820.  In  1793  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Yale  College,  but  declined  the  posi- 
tion. He  published  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  the  associated 
Pastors  in  the  County  of  New  Haven  conoeming  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev,  John  Hubbard  in  Meriden  (1770) : — 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  original  Pieces,  political,  mor- 
al, and  entertaining  (1786) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
Sermons  (Hartford,  1793,  8vo;  1803,  8vo;  Worcester, 
1807, 8vo).  Doctor  Lathrop  was  a  popular  preacher,  and 
his  sermons  have  long  been  highly  commented  upon 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. — Sprague,  Afmals 
of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  528. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prel- 
ates of  the  Church  of  England,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  ecclesiastic  among  the  Englbh 
reformers  of  the  16th  century,  called  by  Froude  (Hist, 
of  England,  i,  264 ;  comp.  ii,  101)  the  John  Knox  of  Eng- 
laud,  the  bearer  of  a  name  that  "  now  shines  over  two 
hem  inheres,  and  will  blaze  more  and  more  till  the  last 
tlav,"  was  bom  at  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1490>  His  father,  a  farmer  of  good  practical  judgment, 
early  discovering  in  Hugh  talents  that  would  lit  him  for 
a  literary  position  of  note,  afforded  him  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  time  at  school,  and  at  fourteen  Hugh  was 
transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  known  as 
a  sober,  hard-working  student.  At  nineteen  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  took  his  degree  at  twenty, 
and  at  once  entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  having 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  services  of  the  Church. 
A  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  need  not  wonder  at  finding 
him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  loud  and  frequent  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  would-be  reformeni,  seldom  losing 
an  opportunity  of  inveighing  against  them.  *<  He  even 
held  them,"  says  Middleton  {Memoirs  of  the  Reformers, 
iii,  103),  **  in  such  horror  that  he  thought  they  were  the 
supporters  of  that  Antichrist  whose  appearance  was  to 
precede  the  comuig  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  conjectured 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand."  Nor  were  the 
events  of  his  day  likely  to  cool  his  mistaken  zeal.  Lu- 
ther, who  was  making  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  papacy, 
had  just  been  assailed  by  "  the  defender  of  the  faith"  (kiiig 
Henry  VIII) ;  and  as  a  most  fit  subject  for  his  disserta- 
tion for  the  divinity  degree,  Latimer  could  find  no  bet- 
ter work  than  "  fleshing  his  maiden  sword"  in  an  attack 
upon  Melajicthon— surely  no  small  task  for  a  man  not 
much  beyond  his  teens.  But  even  at  this  early  age 
Hugh  Latimer  proved  himself  quite  a  formidable  po- 
lemic, and,  what  is  even  more  noteworthy,  a  man  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind — a  trait  which  distinguishes 
our  subject  in  all  the  acta  of  his  life.  Immediately  after 
his  attack  on  Melancthon  he  came  under  the  eye  and 
tongue  of  Bilney,  the  famous  advocate  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines  in  the  English  Church,  and  he  was  led  to  ex- 
amine more  critically  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  his 


Church.  The  result  waa,  naturaUy  enough,  oonversaon 
to  the  cause  which  Bilney  so  ably  advocated.  Latimer 
was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  he 
was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  do  things  by  halves,  he 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  reform,  and  preached 
manfully  and  boldly  against  the  false  doctrines  and  va- 
rious  abuses  of  Romanism  which  had  crept  into  and  pol- 
luted the  Church  of  EngUnd.  Naturally  gifted  with 
great  oratorical  powers,  and  inspired  by  the  fitness  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  he  soon  made 
himself  famous  as  a  preacher  at  Cambridge.  ^None, 
except  the  stiff-necked  and  uncircamdsed,  ever  went 
away  from  his  preaching,  it  was  said,  without  being  af- 
fected with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and  moved  to  all 
godliness  and  virtue"  {Jewel  of  Joy  [Parker  Society  edi- 
tion ],  p.  224  sq,).  Such  preaching,  however,  greatly  as 
it  was  needed  by  the  times  in  which  Latimer  lived, 
could  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  servile  ecdesiastici. 
It  was  too  much  tinged  by  theological  statements  that 
"  had  originally  sprouted  in  England,  and,  after  being 
translated  to  Germany,  had  been  brought  back  with  im- 
proved fibre ;"  and  Latimer  soon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  formidable  opposition,  daily  growing  in  strength. 
His  ^*  heretical  preaching,"  as  it  was  then  called,  caused 
a  remonstrance  made  to  the  diocesan  bishop  of  Ely  by 
a  gray  friar  named  Venetus,  but  really  due  to  most  of 
the  divines  of  Cambridge,  requesting  episcopal  inter- 
ference. Dr.  West,  then  the  incumbent  of  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  naturally  a  mild  and  moderate  man,  inclined  to 
favor  Latimer  at  first,  and  only  mildly  rebuked  him. 
Here  the  matter  might  have  ended,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  "he  would  not  have  been  the  Latimer  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  here  to-day"  (Froude,  ii,  101),  had  not 
this  bishop,  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  (1625),  unex- 
pectedly attended  one  of  Latimer's  preaching  services, 
and  had  not  his  prelatical  dignity  been  sorely  touched  on 
the  occasion.  Latimer  was  right  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon when  the  bishop  entered ;  immediately  he  abandon- 
ed his  subject,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bishop  had  been  seated, 
according  to  Str3rpe,  addressed  the  audience  as  follows: 
*^  It  is  of  congmence  meet  that  a  new  auditoi^'  being 
more  honorable,  requireth  a  new  theme,  being  a  new  ar- 
gument to  entreat  of.  Therefore  it  behoveth  me  now 
to  deviate  from  mine  intended  purpose,  and  somewhat 
to  entreat  of  the  honorable  estate  of  a  bishop.  There- 
fore let  this  be  the  theme,  *  Christus  existens  pont^exfu- 
turorum  bonorum,  etc*"  This  text,  says  a  contempo- 
rary, he  so  fruitfully  handled,  expounding  every  word, 
and  setting  forth  the  oflice  of  Christ  so  sincerely  as  the 
tme  and  perfect  pattern  unto  all  other  bishops  that 
should  succeed  him  in  his  Church,  that  the  bishop  then 
present  might  well  think  of  himself  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  fellows  were  of  that  race,  but  rather  of  the 
fellowship  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas.  It  cannot  appear 
strange  to  any  one  that  ^  the  wise  and  politic  man,"  as 
the  bishop  of  Ely  was  generally  called,  thereafter  al«o 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  forbade  Latimer's  preach- 
ing within  the  diocese  over  which  he  presided.  Lati- 
mer, however,  overcame  this  obstacle  by  gaining  the 
use  of  a  pulpit  in  a  monastery  of  Austin  friars,  exempt 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  prior  of  which,  Dr. 
Barnes,  decidedly  favored  the  reformed  doctrines.  This 
daring  attitude  of  the  young  preacher  so  provoked  Dr. 
West  and  the  Cambridge  clique  that  the  bishop  made 
complaint  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  "  No  eye  saw  more  quick' 
ly  than  the  cardinal's  the  difference  between  a  true  man 
and  an  impostor,"  and  when  he  had  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Latimer  himself  the  substance  of  the  sermons  that 
had  given  cause  to  the  complaint,  the  cardinal,  instead 
of  punishing  Latimer,  replied  to  the  accusations  by 
granting  the  offender  a  license  to  preach  in  any  church 
in  England.  "  If  the  bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such 
doctrine  as  you  have  here  repeated,"  he  said,  "you  shall 
preach  it  to*  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he  will"  (Lati- 
mer, Rcmams,  p.  27  sq.,  as  quoted  by  Froude,  ii,  102). 
From  this  time  forward  the  career  of  Latimer 
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deurly  marked  out.  Hitherto  he  had  been  quite  ortho- 
dox in  points  of  theoretic  belief.  **  His  mind,"  says 
Froudc,  **  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  and  he 
was  slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions  which  bad  no  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  action.**  Now  he  broke  loose  al- 
together from  the  position  of  the  Cambridge  authorities, 
and  probably  became  defiant  of  them.  But  Wolsey 
(t  lo^>  fell  from  grace,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  Latimer  would  now,  at  last,  also  fall  a  prey  to  the 
malice  of  his  formidable  adversaries,  greatly  increased 
iu  numbers  by  his  success  in  gaining  followers,  who  were 
<lrawn  towards  him  by  bis  eloquence,  his  moral  conduct, 
and  his  kindness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  by  the  mer- 
\ts  of  his  cause.  Unexpectedly,  however,  and  quite  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Cambridge  men,  he  found  a  fresh 
protector  in  the  king  himself.  He  had  preached  before 
Henry  in  the  Lent  of  1530,  having  been  introduced  to 
bis  royal  master  by  the  kingV  physician.  Dr.  Butts ;  and 
he  won  the  favor  of  Henry  by  his  honest,  straightfor- 
ward logic  and  his  enthusiasm.  In  this  new  position  he 
performed  his  duty  as  faithfully  as  ho  had  in  preaching 
at  Cambridge,  and  he  dared  to  speak  the  truth  in  a  place 
where  the  truth  is  generally  forgotten.  A  special  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  defense  of  the  Protestant  cause 
was  afforded  him  by  the  persecutions  to  which  the  truest 
men  in  Henry's  dominions  were  subjected  at  this  time 
on  account  of  their  religious  faith ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  staying  the  hand  of  persecution  by  this 
address  of  almost  unexampled  grandeur,  it  yet  remains 
**  to  speak  forever  for  the  courage  of  Latimer,  and  to 
speak  something,  too,  for  a  prince  that  could  respect  the 
nobleness  of  the  poor  yeoman's  son,  who  dared  in  such  a 
cause  to  write  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man.  To  have 
written  at  all  in  such  a  strain  was  as  bnve  a  step  as 
was  ever  deliberately  ventured.  Like  most  brave  acts, 
it  did  not  go  unrewarded ;  for  Henry  remained  ever  af- 
ter, however  widely  divided  from  him  in  opinion,  yet 
his  unshaken  friend"  (Froude,  ii,  104).  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  out  of  pUce  here  to  say  that  Henry  VHI  himself, 
however  nobly  he  may  have  acted  towards  Latimer  and 
the  Reformers  after  1530,  was  perhaps,  in  the  main,  in- 
cited to  his  friendly  deeds  towards  Latimer  by  the  posi- 
tion the  latter  had  taken  in  1527.  Froude  and  most  of 
the  English  historians  forget,  in  their  great  endeavor  to 
cleanse  Henry  VHI  from  all  sin,  that,  however  greatly 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  benefited  by  his  work, 
his  object  was  not  reform  in  the  Church,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  papacy  and  his  own  enthronement 
as  pope,  and  that  ho  was  only  led  to  take  this  step  when 
he  found  so  many  pliant  tools  to  carry  out  bin  pruject  of 
separation  from  hb  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  Of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  investigate  the  king's  rights  in  this  matter, 
Latimer  had  been  a  member,  and  had  taken  decided 
ground  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  of  itself  was  sufiicien  t 
to  secure  the  good  offices  of  his  royal  master.  Latimer's 
record  of  course,  both  before  and  after  this  event,  clearly 
proves  that  ho  was  not  a  pliant  tool  in  the  bands  of  the 
king,  but  actually  believol  Henry  VIII  justified  in  his 
separation  from  Catharine. 

Most  prominent  and  influential  at  this  time  among 
the  king's  favorites,  or  the  Anne  Boleyn  party,  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed,  as  the  advocates  of  her  cause  and 
the  justness  of  king  Henry's  marriage  with  her,  was  Ion! 
Thomas  Cromwell  (q,  v.;  comp.  sIfo  Froude,  JJisfoty  of 
Kntfland^  ii,  109  sq.\  By  Cromwell's  exertions,  Latimer, 
in  1631,  was  presented  with  the  benefice  of  West  King- 
ston, in  Wiltshire,  where  he  preaAied  the  reformed  doc- 
trines with  such  plainness  and  emphasis  as  to  bring 
upon  him  a  public  accusation  and  citation  before  the 
bishop  of  London,  who  had  only  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  punish  him  as  a  heretic  The  citation 
was  issued  and  served  January  10,  1532.  Articles  were 
drawn  up,  mainly  extracts  fitmi  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  lightly  of  the  worship  of 
the  saints,  and  with  affirming  that  tbcro  was  no  mate- 
rial On  oif  a  pmprtorial  deacriptioo,  and  that,  for  his 


own  part,  he  would  rather  be  in  purgatory  than  in  the 
Lollard's  tower!  He  set  ou^  for  London  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  under  a  severe  Ut  of  the  stone,  determined 
to  defend  the  justness  of  bis  course.  He  was  submitted 
by  the  different  bishops  to  the  closest  cross-questionings, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  commit  himself.  **They 
felt,"  says  Froude  (ii,  107),  "  that  he  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous person  to  them  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  labored 
with  unusual  patience  to  insure  his  conviction."  Lati- 
mer, however,  bafiled  his  episcopal  inquisitors  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  when  they  dared  to  excommunicate 
and  to  imprison  him,  he  dared  to  appeal  to  the  king  in 
the  face  of  their  formidable  opposition,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  escape  with  a  simple  submission  to  the  archbish- 
op, instead  of  an  obligation  to  subscribe  to  a  certain  list 
of  articles.  These  latter  were  as  follows :  "  That  there  is 
a  purgatory  to  purge  the  souls  of  the  dead  after  thb  life ; 
that  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  holpen  with  the  masses, 
prayers,  and  alms  of  the  living:  that  the  saints  do  pray 
as  mediators  now  for  us  in  heaven ;  that  they  are  to  be 
honored;  that  it  is  profitable  for  Chru<tians  to  call  upon 
the  sakiu  that  they  may  pray  for  us  unto  God;  that 
pilgrimages  and  oblations  done  to  the  sepulchres  and 
relics  of  sainU  are  meritorious;  that  they  which  have 
vowed  perpetual  chastity  may  not  marry,  nor  break 
their  vow,  without  the  dispensation  of  the  pope;  that 
the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing  delivered  to  Peter  do 
still  remain  with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  his  successors,  al- 
though they  live  wickedly,  and  are  by  no  means,  nor  at 
any  time,  committed  to  laymen ;  that  men  may  merit 
at  God's  hand  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  other  works  of 
piety ;  that  they  which  are  forbidden  of  the  bishop  to 
preach,  as  suspected  persons,  ought  to  cease  until  they 
have  purged  themselves;  that  the  fast  which  is  used  in 
Lent,  and  other  fasts  prescribed  by  the  canons,  are  to  be 
observed;  that  God,  in  every  one  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, giveth  grace  to  a  man  rightly  receiving  the 
same,  that  consecrations,  sanctifyings,  and  blessings, 
by  custom  received  into  the  Church,  are  profitable;  that 
it  is  laudable  and  profitable  that  the  venerable  images 
of  the  crucifix  and  other  saints  should  be  had  in  the 
Church  as  a  remembrance,  and  to  the  honor  and  wor- 
ship of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints;  that  it  is  laudable 
and  profitable  to  deck  and  clothe  those  images,  and  to 
set  up  burning  lights  before  them  to  the  honor  of  said 
saints."  Historians  disagree  as  to  the  attitude  of  Lati- 
mer towards  the  bishops,  who  demanded  that  he  should 
sign  at  least  two  of  the  articles,  viz.  the  one  respecting 
the  observance  of  Lent,  and  that  concerning  the  crucifix 
and  the  lawfulness  of  images  in  churches.  Fox  doubts 
that  Latimer  signed  any ;  Gilpin,  in  his  memoir  of  Lat- 
imer, denies  it  outright;  Hook  (A'cc^**.  ^iO|7r.  vi,  562) 
says  that  the  fact  of  his  signing  **  is  put  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  the  minutes  of  the  Convocation,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1532,  Latimer 
appeared,  and,  kneeling  down,  craved  forgiveness,  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  erred  in  preaching  against  the 
aforesaid  two  articles."  Froude,  however,  holds  that 
Latimer  signed  "all  etrcepi  two — one  apparently  on  the 
power  of  the  pope ;  the  other  I  am  unable  to  conjecture." 
(Comp.  Burnet,  Ilist,  of  the  Rff,  iii,  116,  Latimer's  Ri^ 
mains,  p.  466.) 

Rescued  from  these  perils  by  lord  Cromwell,  he  was 
by  the  latter  now  introduced  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  by 
her  appointed  chaplain ;  and  in  1535  he  was  honored 
with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  In  this  new  appoint- 
ment, which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  day,  Latimer  was  remarkably  zealous 
in  the  discbarge  of  his  office ;  he  was  active,  determined, 
and  vigilant.  "  In  writing,  frequent ;  in  ordaining, 
strict ;  in  preaching,  indefatigable ;  in  reproving,  severe ; 
in  exhorting,  persuasive."  In  1536,  finally,  he  was 
brought  from  the  somewhat  secluded  position  he  had 
hitherto  occupied  to  a  more  public  exhibition  by  a  sum- 
mons to  Parliament  and  Convocation,  at  the  opening  of 
which  he  preached  two  very  powerful  sermons,  boldly 
urging  the  necessity  of  reform.     Ever  since  1584  cs- 
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trangement  between  the  pope  and  the  king  had  been 
quite  decided.  Cranmer's  decree  of  ibS3,  approving  the 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been  declared  first  null 
and  void  by  the  pope,  and  Henry  had  been  threatened 
with  excommunication ;  but,  as  he  bad  ignored  the  pa- 
pal threat,  a  bull  to  this  effect  was  published  in  1584-5. 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Rome  left  no  other 
course  open  to  Henry  than  either  to  repent,  or  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  1531,  had  pronounced 
officially  in  favor  of  constitutional  reforms,  and  an  act 
of  Parliament  in  1533  repudiated  papal  supremacy  by 
withdrawing  first  the  payment  of  the  bbhops^  annates 
or  first-fruits,  and  next  by  an  ^  act  for  the  restraint  of 
appeals,"  which  forbade  appeals  to  Rome  on  any  pretext, 
and  asserted  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
England  competent  to  decide  without  any  consultation 
of  the  papal  power,  followed  by  another  act  conferring 
on  the  English  monarch  the  right  of  episcopal  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  another  forbidding  applications  to  the 
Roman  see  for  faculties,  dispensations,  etc.  It  was 
therefore  no  great  task  to  prevail  upon  the  convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  1534,  to  declare  formally 
against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  see  to  exercise  any  ju- 
risdiction in  England;  and,  when  once  the  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  convocations,  both  the  universities, 
aa  well  as  the  whole  of  the  bishops,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  clergy,  cheerfully  followed  in  the 
same  wake,  "all  apparently  feeling  that  there  was  no 
sound  theological  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  so  bur- 
densome and  unconstitutional  a  tyranny*^  (Blunt  [John 
Henry  ] ,  Key  to  Ch,  History  [modem  ] ,  p.  23).  With  all 
these  initiatory  measures  secured,  Henry  had  no  reason 
any  longer  to  hesitate  on  the  decided  step  of  seizing  the 
supreme  power  over  the  English  Church,  which,  in  1581, 
the  convocations  of  Cantcrburj'  and  York  had  consented 
to  recognise  only  with  the  definite  limitation  '*  as  far  as 
the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,"  and  he  began  the  work  by 
an  order,  in  1534,  to  omit  the  pope's  name  from  the  ser- 
vice-books, quickly  foUowed  by  two  successive  acts, 
passed  by  a  servile  Parliament,  confirming  the  suprem- 
acy, and  giving  to  the  king  unlimited  power  to  repress 
all  heresies,  and  to  punish  as  high  treason  the  denial  of 
his  right  to  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
In  order  further  to  secure  him  in  the  position  which  he 
had  assumed,  the  Convocation  of  1536,  in  which  Lati- 
mer, as  we  have  seen  above,  figured  quite  prominently, 
was  urged  to  settle  the  questions  of  doctrine  and  devo- 
tion, which  were  agitating  the  English  Church,  and,  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  sent  forth  the  following 
ten  articles,  the  original  predecessors  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion.     See  Articles. 

I.  Enjoined  belief  in  the  Holy  Bible,  the  three  creeds, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  tlrst  four  general  conncils. 

II.  Set  forth  toe  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

III.  Defined  penance  as  consisting  of  repentance,  con- 
fesislon,  absolution,  and  amendment  of  life. 

IV.  Declared  fallv  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
without  asserting  that  of  transabstautiation. 

V.  Explained  Justification  as  attainable  by  repentance, 
faith,  and  charity,  through  the  merlte  and  mission  of  our 
biased  Lord. 

VI.  Declared  that  images  might  be  pnifltably  nsed  as 
aids  to  devotion,  bnt  not  worshipped  nor  nndalv  honored. 

VU.  Set  forth  the  honor  due  to  saints  as  God's  faithful 
peopte  who  pray  for  us. 

VI IL  Showed  that,  with  certain  limitations,  the  prayers 
of  the  siiinu  might  be  asked  for. 

IX.  Spoke  of  minor  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  ase  of  holy  water,  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday, 
palms  on  Paira-Sunday,  etc,  and  declared  that  thev  might 
be  fitly  nsed  to  excite  derotionnl  feelings,  but  not  as  if 
they  could  obtain  remission  of  t<ins. 

X.  Distinguished  prayers  for  the  dead  from  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  repudiating  the  latter. 

In  the  following  year  these  doctrinal  articles  were 
succeeded  by  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  (q.  v.),  a 
plain  and  authoritative  exposition  of  Church  doctrine, 
composed  by  a  commission  of  forty-six  divines,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Ung,  and  including  all  the  bishops  as  well  as 
some  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  In  this  commia- 
flion  all  shades  of  opinion  had  been  represented,  Cranmer 


and  Latimer,  as  well  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  being  of 
the  number;  but  it  was  evident  throughout  that  the 
Reformers  were  in  the  majority;  and  when,  to  all  out- 
ward appearances,  the  reform  movement  seemed  dea- 
tined  to  prove  a  success  in  England,  it  suddenly  received, 
from  a  quarter  where  it  was  last  looked  for,  a  blow  that 
stunned  it  almost  completely.  The  separation  between 
the  king  of  England  and  the  pope  of  Rome  having  be- 
come complete,  the  Lutherans  grew  anxious  to  effect  a 
tmion  with  the  English  Reformers,  and  to  this  end  three 
German  divines,  with  Burckhardt  at  their  head,  had 
come  to  England  in  1538,  to  discuss  and  amicably  settle 
all  minor  religious  differences  of  opinion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  they  not  only  failed  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment on  sacramental  doctrine,  but  the  discussion  even 
induced  the  king  to  cling  more  tenaciously  than  ever  to 
the  belief  of  the  Romish  Church,  especially  on  transub- 
stantiation;  and  in  1539  the  king  actually  caused  the 
passage  of"  the  bloody  act  of  the  Six  Articles,*'  or  "the 
whip  with  six  strings,"  as  the  Protestants  termed  it,  by 
which  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  was  made  pun- 
ishable with  death,  and  other  mediieval  dogmas  were 
enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment-  (com p.  Froude,  Hitf, 
of  England,  iii,  ch.  xvi).  From  these  six  urticies  (q.  v.) 
the  reformers,  of  course,  totally  dissented;  many  of  them 
preferred  to  hold  their  peace,  and  kept  their  places. 
Latimer,  however,  was  not  one  of  these ;  accustomed  to 
speak  his  mind,  he  at  once  manifested  his  dissent  to  this 
enactment  by  his  resignation  of  the  bishopric  Some 
historians  will  have  it  that  he  was  induced  to  resign  by 
lord  Cromwell;  the  latter,  "either  himself  deceived  or 
desiring  to  smooth  the  storm,  told  Latimer  that  the  king 
advised  his  resignation"  (Froude,  iii,  870,  foot  note). 
The  state  papers  (i,  849),  however,  state  "  that  his  majes- 
ty afterwards  denied  this,  and  pitied  Latimer's  condi- 
tioi ;"  and  when  we  consider  that  Latimer  had  found  a 
tried  friend  in  Cromwell,  we  can  hardly  conclude  thai 
either  he  or  the  king  had  anything  to  do  with  the  re»- 
ignation,  which  was  an  act  only  to  be  expected  of  Lati- 
mer, ever  independent  and  bold  to  speak  the  truth. 
Froude  (on  the  authority  of  Hall)  will  have  it  even 
that  Latimer,  together  with  Shaxton  (q.  v.),  were  un- 
prisoned  immediately  after  their  resignation,  but  if  thia 
bo  true  he  can  have  been  confined  only  a  brief  period,  aa 
by  a  summary  declaration  of  pardon  the  bishop's  dun- 
geon doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  were 
dismissed  a  very  short  time  after  their  imprisonment 

Latimer  thereafter  sought  retirement  in  the  country, 
where  he  would  have  continued  to  reside  had  not  an  ac- 
cident befallen  him,  the  effiscts  of  which  he  thought  the 
skill  of  London  surgeons  woidd  alleviate.  He  arrived 
in  London  when  the  power  of  Cromwell  was  nearly  at 
an  end,  and  the  masteiy  in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who 
no  sooner  discovered  him  in  his  privacy  than  he  (jtoo- 
cured  accusations  to  be  made  against  him  for  his  objec-' 
tions  to  the  Six  Articles,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Different  causes  being  alleged  against  him,  he 
remained  a  prisoner  for  the  remaining  six  years  of  king 
Henry  VIII's  reign,  his  enemies  evidenUy  derigning 
mainly  to  prevent  his  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI  Parliament  offered  to  restore  him  to  his 
see,  but  Latimer  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  receive  it :  his 
great  age,  he  said,  made  him  desirous  of  freedom  from 
any  and  aill  responsibility.  He  preached,  however,  fre- 
quently, and  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  benevo- 
lent works.  He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  "  the  bloody 
Bonner ;"  occasionally  his  advice  was  sought  for  by  the 
king,  and  he  was  continually  active  as  the  strenuous  re- 
prover of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  but  the  reign  was  short, 
and  with  it  expired  Latimer's  prosperity.  In  July,  1553, 
king  Edward  died ;  in  Sopteml>er,  Mary  had  began 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Reformers,  and,  aDK>ng  oth- 
ers, Latimer  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Though 
he  was  at  least  eighty  years  old,  no  consideration  waa 
shown  for  his  great  age,  and  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
March  8, 1554,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  di»- 
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pote  on  the  corporal  presence.  He  had  never  been  ac- 
counted very  learned :  he  had  not  used  Latin  much,  he 
told  them,  these  twenty  years,  and  was  not  able  to  dis- 
pute; but  he  would  declare  his  faith,  and  then  they 
might  do  as  they  pleased.  He  declared  that  he  thought 
the  presence  of  Cbrut  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spir- 
itual; "he  enlarged  much  against  the  sacrifice  of  the 
maas,  and  lamented  that  they  had  changed  the  com- 
munion into  a  private  mass;  that  they  had  taken  the 
cup  away  from  the  people;  and,  instead  of  service  in  a 
known  tongue,  were  bringing  the  nation  to  a  worship 
that  they  did  not  understand**  {Bamet,  Re/ormationj  vol 
ii).  He  was  laughed  at,  and  told  to  answer  their  argu- 
ments; he  reminded  them  that  he  was  old,  and  that  his 
memory  had  failed ;  the  laughter,  however,  continued, 
aod  there  was  great  disorder,  perpetual  shoutings,  taunt* 
ings,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked  whether  he 
wuuhl  abjure  his  principles,  he  only  answered,  **I  thank 
Gtxl  most  heartily  that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  thb 
end,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glorify  God  with  this  kind 
of  death.**  He  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  the  Romanists,  to  make  sure  that  no  claims 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  trial  should  be  charged  upon 
them,  set  aside  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
at  the  first  trial,  and,  by  direction  of  cardinal  Pole,  an- 
other commission,  consbting  of  Brookes,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; Holy  man,  bishop  of  Bristol;  and  White,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  was  convened  on  the  7th  of  September,  under 
the  altar  of  St,  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford,  and  the  three 
^'arch  heretics'*  given  a  second  hearing  and  condemned. 
Latimer  was  the  last  introduced.  He  was  now  eighty 
years  old, "  dressed  in  an  old  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol 
frieze,  a  handkerchief  on  his  head  with  a  night^cap  over 
it,  and  over  that  again  another  cap,  with  two  broad  flaps 
buttoned  under  the  chin.  A  leather  belt  was  round  his 
waist,  to  which  a  Testament  was  attached ;  his  specta- 
cles, without  a  case,  hung  from  his  neck.  So  stood  the 
greatest  man,  perhaps,  then  living  in  the  world,  a  pri»- 
oner  on  his  trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
men  professing  to  be  ministers  of  God.  .  .  .  Latimer's 
trial  was  the  counterpart  of  Ridley's  (see  Fronde,  vi,  356 
sq.) ;  the  charge  was  the  same  (on  the  sacrament),  and 
the  result  was  the  same,  except  that  the  stronger  intel- 
lect vexed  itself  less  with  nice  distinctions.  Bread  was 
bread,  said  Latimer,  and  wine  was  wine ;  there  was  a 
change  in  the  sacrament,  it  was  true,  but  the  change 
was  not  in  the  nature,  but  the  dignity**  (Froude,  vi,  859 
aq.).  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  a  recanUtion, 
but  Latimer,  like  Ridley,  remained  firm,  and  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  them  as  heretics  obstinate  and  in- 
curable, and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  both  Latimer 
and  Ridley  were  led  to  the  stake  and  burnt,  outside  the 
north  wall  of  the  town,  a  short  stone's  throw  from  the 
southward  comer  of  Baliol  College,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Brocardo  prison,  where  Cranmer  still  lin- 
gered. The  last  words  of  Latimer  were  addressed  to 
his  companion,  and  are  characteristic  of  our  subject: 
**  Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man : 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 
England,  as  1  trust  shall  never  be  put  out,**  (iunpow- 
der  had  been  fastened  about  his  body  to  hasten  his 
death ;  it  took  fire  with  the  first  flamC;  and  he  died  im- 
mediately. 

Latimer's  character,  which  has  been  treated  most 
beautifully  by  the  Ute  Rev.  £.  Thomson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in 
his  Sketches f  Biographical  and  Incidental  (Cine  1856 ),  p. 
42  sq.,  seems  to  us  to  present  a  combination  of  many 
noble  and  disinterested  qualities.  **  He  was  brave,  hon- 
est, devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and  popuhir,  yet 
ttee  from  all  violence;  a  martyr  and  hero,  yet  a  plain, 
simple-hearted,  and  unpretending  man;  an  earnest, 
hopeful,  and  happy  man,  fearless,  op)en-hearted,  hating 
ifothing  but  baseness,  and  fearing  none  but  God — not 
throwing  away  his  life,  yet  not  counting  it  dear  when 
the  great  crisis  came  —  calmly  yielding  it  up  as  the 
crown  of  his  long  sacrifice  and  struggle.  There  may  be 
other  reformen  that  more  engage  our  admiration,  there 


is  no  one  that  more  excites  our  love"  (TuUoch,  Leaden 
of  the  Rtf,  p.  822-824).  Latimer's  sermons,  character- 
ized by  humor  and  cheerfulness,  manly  sense  and  direct 
evangelical  fervor,  were  first  printed  collectively  in  1549, 
8vo,  and  in  1570,  4to;  one  of  the  best  editions,  with 
notes  and  a  memoir,  was  prepared  by  John  Watkins, 
LL.D.  (Lond.  1824, 2  vols.  8vo).  A  complete  edition  of 
his  Works  (the  only  complete  one)  was  edited  for  the 
Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.G.E.Corrie  (Cambr.  1844-5, 
4  vols.  8vo).  See  Gilpin,  Life  of  Latimer  (1755, 8vo); 
Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Middleton,  Mem.  of  the  Rtform- 
erSf  iii,  101  sq. ;  TuUoch,  Leaders  of  the  Reformation^  p. 
245  sq. ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vi,  551  sq. ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist,  (see 
Index) ;  Froude,  Hist,  qfEngl,  voL  i-vi  (see  Index  in  voL 
xii) ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Blackwood's  Mag,  Ixix,  181  sq. ; 
Lond,  Retr.  Rev,  1822,  vi,  272  sq.     (J.  H.  *W.) 

Latimer,  'William,  an  English  humanist  of  the 
15th  century,  became  in  1489  a  fellow  of  All  Souls*  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  studied  theology  in  that  university, 
I  and  afterwards  Greek  at  Padua,  and  subsequently  be- 
came teacher  to  Reginald  Pole.  He  was  a  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  even  assisted  him  in  preparing  his  second  edi- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  He  died  about  1545.  Erasmus  and 
Leland  both  speak  of  Latimer  in  high  terms  as  a  writer 
and  scholar.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  never  pub- 
lished any  of  his  writings,  and  there  remain  in  MS.  form 
only  a  few  of  his  letters  to  Erasmus.  See  Hallam,  Lit, 
Hist,  of  Europe  (Lond.  1854),  i,  232,  271. 

Latin  (FufftalKvg^  Romany  Luke  xxiii,  88 ;  'Pa>/fa- 
/crri,  m  Romany  John  xix,  20),  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  Romans,  although  most  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Christ  likewise  spoke  Greek.  See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  cited  by  Volbeding,  Jndexy  p.  185.    See  Lat- 

IKISMS. 

LATIN,  Use  of,  n»  the  Admixistratios  of  thb 
Sacilvments.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  against  hea- 
then Rome  in  De  civitate  Del,  xix,  7,  "  Opera  data  est, 
ut  imperiosa  civitas  non  solum  jugum  sed  etiara  linguam 
suam  domitis  gentibus  imponeret,"  may  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  modem  Christian  Rome.  By  imposing  its  lan- 
guage on  all  nations  acknowledging  its  sovereignty  it 
has  obtained  also  the  mastery  over  their  spiritiud  life. 
Benedict  XIV,  indeed,  nobly  declared,  "  Ut  oranes  ca- 
tholici  sint,  non  ut  omnes  Latini  fiant,  necessarium  est.** 
But  this  principle  of  true,  ancient  catholicity  resulted 
only  in  some  useless  concessions  on  unimportant  points, 
for  Roman  Catholicism  early  found  that  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  dispense  with  the  use  of  Latin  and  adopt  the 
vulgar  tongues;  that  it  would  thereby  endanger  the 
consolidation  of  the  Church's  power— yea,  its  very  ex- 
istence. That  the  Latin  language  was  originally  used 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Romitih  adherents,  in 
countries  where  Latin  was  the  popular  language,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  condemnation,  nor  that 
the  clergy  should  have  continued  to  use  it  in  Chris- 
tianizing the  nations  who  became  subjects  to  Rome, 
even  after  its  use  had  become  obsolete  in  Rome  itselt 
Of  course  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  Roman  Church  was  Greek,  and  continued  such 
till  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium  (Forbes, 
Erpkm,  XXX J X  A  rt.  ii,  430),  and  that,  indeed,  all  the 
early  churches  followed  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  to 
whom  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  was  repugnant 
(compare  1  Cor.  xiv,  19;  ibid.  16),  and  made  use  of  their 
own  vernacular,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  Crospel  to 
India,  Parthia,  and  other  regions.  But  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  by  the  Romish  Church  was  in  its  eariy 
period  admissible,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  only 
the  Church  that  had  it  in  its  power,  at  a  time  when  the 
influence  of  the  infant  modem  languages  was  derogatory 
to  the  Latin,  to  maintain  the  ancient  language  in  com- 
parative purity,  and  to  preserve  to  us  its  most  noble  mon- 
uments. Indeed,  as  Hill  (English  Monasticismy  p.  825) 
has  well  said,  ^  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Chnrch» 
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then,  for  some  centuries,  while  the  new  tongues  were 
grjulually  developing  themselves  and  settling  into  a 
form,  the  world  would  have  been  dark  indeed;  not  a 
book,  not  a  page,  not  a  syllable  would  have  reached  us 
of  the  thought,  the  life,  or  the  events  of  that  period. 
From  the  4th  to  the  7  th  century  there  would  have  been 
an  impenetrable  gap  in  the  annals  of  humanity — the 
voice  of  history  would  have  been  hushed  into  a  dead 
silence,  and  the  light  of  the  past,  which  beacons  the  fu- 
ture, would  have  been  extinguished  in  the  darkness  of  a 
universal  chaos.*'  Not  so  justitiable,  however,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Romish  Church  after  the  moderate  de- 
velopment of  the  modem  languages;  and  we  see  an  in- 
clination, even  in  the  papal  chair,  to  revolutionize  eccle- 
siastical usage  in  this  respect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th 
century,  when  the  Slaves  became  converts  to  Christian- 
ity under  the  labors  of  St.  Methodius,  and  introduced 
the  vernacular,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  pope 
John  VIII  (comp.  Methodius,  Epist,  247,  to  Sfentopul- 
cher,  count  of  Moravia).  Gregory  VIII,  on  the  other 
hand,  quickly  undid  the  liberal  work  of  John  VIII,  and 
was  loud  in  hb  denunciations  of  the  use  of  any  but  the 
Latin  language  in  Christian  religious  worship.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  many  exceptions  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Bohemian  Church  early  manifested 
a  desire  to  use  the  vernacular;  and,  although  Gregory 
VII  had  stringently  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Latin, 
they  succeeded  at  the  Council  of  Basle  (1431)  in  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  tolerating  the  vernacular  in  the  churches 
of  Bohemia. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  first  awoke  a 
general  desire  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  France  and 
Crermany  were  particularly  determined  to  secure  this 
privilege.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  approached 
on  this  subject,  however,  only  so  far  regarded  the  de- 
mands of  Catharine  de  Mcdicis  and  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand on  this  point  as  to  reaffirm  the  exbting  rules  in 
the  mildest  possible  terms,  so  as  not  to  offend  them 
(Sessio  xxii,  cap.  8:  ^Etsi  missa  magnam  contineat 
populi  fidelis  erudidouem,  non  tamen  expedire  visum 
est  patribus,  ut  [missa]  vulgari  lingua  passim  celebra- 
retur").  It  only  anathematizes  those  who  claim  that 
mass  is  to  be  exclusively  celebrated  in  the  vernacular: 
""  Si  qub  dixerit-,  lingua  tantum  vulgari  missam  celebrari 
debere,  anathema  sit"  {L  c,  canon  9).  Yet,  in  order  to 
appear  to  make  some  concession  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times,  the  synod  decided  (L  c,  cap.  8),  "  Ne  oves 
Chrbti  esuriant,  neve  parvuU  panem  petant,  et  non  sit 
qui  frangat  eis^  mandat  S.  synodus  pastoribus  et  singulis 
curam  animarum  gerentibus,  ut  frequenter  inter  missa- 
nim  celebrationem  vel  per  se  vel  per  alios  ex  iis,  qius  in 
missa  Icguntur,  aliquid  exponant,  atque  inter  cetera 
sanctisdirai  hujus  sacrificii  mysterium  aliquod  declarent, 
diebus  pnescrtim  dominicb  et  festis,"  by  which  they 
acknowledged,  perhaps  more  than  they  intended  to  do, 
the  necessity  of  making  an  allowance  for  the  desire  of 
having  the  Scriptures  explained  in  the  vernacular.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  its  determina- 
tion to  continue  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  the 
Church  (given  by  Go^chl  in  hb  Geschichfliche  Darstd- 
lung  d.  Cone.  v.  Trident,  1840,  part  ii,  p.  135)  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  to  which 
modern  languages  are  liable,  the  terms  of  worship  might 
be  altered,  and  also  the  ideas  connected  with  them,  thiw 
giving  rise  to  heresies.  2.  If  mass  were  to  be  said  in 
the  vernacular,  then  the  greater  number  of  the  priests 
would  be  unable  to  say  mass  in  other  than  their  native 
countries,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  say  mass  in  a  dif- 
ferent language  in  every  country.  8.  The  holy  myster- 
ies, of  which  mass  b  the  most  important,  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  masses  in  their  own  language,  as,  from 
their  inability  to  understand  their  mysterious  import, 
occasion  might  thus  arise  for  modem  heretics  to  profane 
these  mysteries  in  the  vernacular.  All  the  other  rea- 
sons which  have  at  various  times  been  advanced  in  de- 
fence of  the  custom  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  but 
variations  on  the  above  (comp.  Forbes,  Explanation  of 


the  Thirty-nwe  A  rtidet,  ii,  434 ;  Adolphus,  Compendium 
Theolofficunit  p.  420). 

Bellarmine  (in  hb  Worksy  iii,  119)  attempts  to  com- 
plete and  comment  on  these  grounds.  1.  He  says  "  the 
Latin  Church  has  always  adminbtered  the  sacraments 
in  Latin,  although  this  language  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  common  language  of  the  people."  Thb  b  ad- 
mitting that  circumstances  are  changed,  but  asserting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  to  be  retained  simply  from  hab- 
it, Bellarmine  then  attempts  to  prove  its  reasonable- 
ness. He  says:  " There  b  no  pressing  motive  why  the 
sacraments  should  be  administered  in  the  vernacular, 
while  there  are  many  objections  to  it;  for  there  b  no 
necessity  that  those  who  receive  the  sacraments  should 
understand  the  words  which  accompany  them ;  for  the 
words  are  addressed  either  to  the  elements,  as  in  the 
eucharist,  the  blessing  of  holy  water,  oil,  etc,  and  these 
understand  no  language ;  or  else  they  are  addressed  to 
God,  and  he  understands  them  all ;  or,  again,  they  are 
addressed  to  persons  who  are  to  be  consecrated  or  ab- 
solved, not  instracted  or  edified,  as  in  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  absolution ;  hence  it  b  at  best  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  person  concerned  whether  he  under- 
stood the  words  or  not;  it  b  further  proved  that  persona 
deprived  of  reason  can  nevertheless  receive  baptbm  and 
the  sacrament  of  reconciliatioy  which  b  seen  in  the  bap- 
tism of  new-bora  infants  and  the  reconcUiatio  of  sick 
persons  when  in  an  unconscious  state.**  Yet  Bellarmine 
himself,  perceiving  the  difEculties  of  the  position  he  had 
assumed,  adds :  ^  There  are,  moreover,  hardly  such  gTOfl»- 
ly  ignorant  persons  in  the  Latin  Church  as  not  to  know 
in  general,  by  the  words  which  accompany  it,  which  of 
the  sacraments  b  being  administered  to  them."  Grant- 
ing this,  we  cannot  understand,  then,  in  what  manner 
the  use  of  Latin  is  to  prevent  the  profanation  of  the  sac- 
raments as  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Among 
the  objections  to  the  use  of  modem  languages,  we  find 
that "  the  free  intercourse  between  the  different  church- 
es, which  they  need  as  members  of  one  body,  is  rendered 
by  it  much  more  difficult.  Moreover,  Chrbtians  leav- 
ing their  native  country  would  thus  be  obliged  to  de- 
prive themselves  from  attending  the  divina  offida.** 
Thb  b  taking  for  granted  that  all  Chrbtians  under- 
stand Latin;  for,  unless  they  do,  it  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  heanl  mass  in 
that  or  another  foreign  language.  "  2.  The  sacraments 
should  always  be  attended  by  a  certain  majesty  and  in- 
spiring solemnity,  which  can  be  better  preserved  by  not 
using  their  usual  language.  If  it  is  granted  that  in 
public  worship  we  should  use  special  buildings,  special 
costumes,  special  forms,  etc,  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion against  the  propriety  of  using  also  a  different  lan- 
guage; not  that  Latin  is  in  itself  a  more  sacred  lan- 
guage than  another,  but  because  it  is  better  calculated 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  reverence  than  the  common 
tongue.  3.  It  is  right  that  the  sacramental  words  should 
always  be  presented  to  all  the  people  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  form,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
changes  and  alterations.  Thb  b  the  more  easily  ac- 
compUshed  by  making  all  priests  use  the  same  lan- 
guage." Yet  this  does  not  always  avoid  the  danger,  for 
there  have  been  instances  of  priests  administering  bap- 
tism "  in  nomine  patria,  filia  et  spiritua  sancta."  4.  **  By 
administenng  the  sacraments  in  the  vernacular  a  wide 
door  would  be  opened  to  ignorance,  for  the  priests  would 
at  last  consider  themselves  fully  qualified  if  they  knew 
how  to  read.  Latin  would  be  totally  forgotten,  and  they 
would  be  unable  to  read  the  fathers  and  even  the  Scrip- 
tures." Here  we  see  another  instance  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  hierarchy,  surpassing  that  of  heathen  Rome, 
which,  if  it  compelled  subjected  nations  to  adopt  its  lan- 
guage, did  not,  at  least,  prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing it.  Christian  Rome  seems,  indeed,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  mankind  praise  and  value  most  what 
they  do  not  understand. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th,  efforts  were  again  made,  especially  in 
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Germany,  to  have  mass  said  in  the  vernacular  (aee  Mar- 
heinecke,  Sysitm  d,  Katholicumus^  iii,  897),  bat  in  vain. 
The  increase  of  uHramontanism  rendered  all  efforts  un- 
availing. UifBcber,  in  his  Mi$»a  genuinam  notumem 
eruertj  etc,  taOavU  Hirscher  (Tubing.  1821),  thus  clearly 
expressed  the  general  aspiration  (p.  69):  **  Vituperamus 
tgitor  hunc  extexve  in  cultu  nostro  linguse  usum  pro  viri- 
bua  nostris,  atque  si  unquam  eucharistiie  celebrationi 
vitam  redire  velimus,  eliminandum  esse  atque  proscri- 
bendum  statuimus.  £t  sane,  si  liturgia  Latina  inter  nos 
Germanos  non  existeret,  nemo  profecto  populum  aliqucm 
oniversom  lingua  uti  vel  duci  velle,  qua  Deum  adoret, 
sibi  penitus  ignota  admitteret  possibilitatem.  Incom- 
prehensibile  re  vera  istud  omnibus  debet  videri,qui  cunc- 
ta  ad  sansB  rationis  normam  solent  metiri,  et  nihil  nisi 
quod  aedificat  ad  cultum  admittere.**  Here  Hirscher 
quotes  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv,  1-20,  and  con- 
tinues :  *'  Apostolus  hoc  loco  ne  de  ordinario  quidem  lin- 
gtuR  exterae  in  ecclesia  usu  sed  de  extraordinario  aliquo 
loquitur,  quern  argumentis  ex  visceribus  rei  petitis  im- 
pugnat.  Quanto  magis  igirur  principiis  suis  inh«rens 
ordinarium  ah  ipsis  m3rsteriorura  miuistris  et  universi 
cultus  ducibus  debuit  corripore?^  He  then  goes  on  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  mass  is  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  object  of  this  part  of  worship,  which  re- 
quires "  sac«rdotem  inter  et  populum  actionem,  cele- 
brantis  et  populi  communionem**  (p.  70-71).  These 
views,  however,  he  afterwards  withdrew,  on  being  ad- 
monished by  superior  authorities.  Romanism  cannot 
adroit  any  real  communion  between  the  priest  and  the 
people  in  the  sacritice  of  the  mass,  and  Hirscher  had  in 
this  respect  gone  further  than  his  Church  would  allow 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  such  efforts  were  always 
connected  with  more  extended  theolc^ical  views,  name- 
ly, with  the  rejection  of  the  atoning  character  of  mass. 
As  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  unfolded,  so  did 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  sacraments  in  the 
vernacular.  Yet  Latin  was  not  at  once  set  aside,  and 
there  are  yet  extant  a  number  of  Lutheran  liturgies  of 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  in  which  that  lan- 
guage is  extensively  used. 

In  the  English  Church,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Re- 
formers was  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  re- 
ligious service,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  treats  ^  of  speaking  in  the  congregation  in 
such  a  tongue  as  the  people  understandeth.**  The  arti- 
cle reads  thus:  "  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church, 
to  have  public  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people." 
SeeHerzogjReal'EncffUopddie^viu.WS;  Fohrmann, 
ffandworterbuch  d,  Kircherif/esch,  u^  G19  sq.;  Schrockh, 
Kirchenffesch,  xx,  153  sq. ;  xxi,  418  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

TjatinimnB.  This  word,  which  properly  signifies 
idioms  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  Latin  tongue^  is  ex- 
tended by  Biblical  critics  so  as  to  include  also  the  Latin 
tcords  occurring  in  the  Greek  Testament  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  exp^  the  existence  of  Latinisms  in  the  lan- 
guage of  every  country  subdued  by  the  Romans.  See 
Rome.  The  introduction  of  their  civil  and  military 
officers,  of  setUers,  and  merchants,  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  etc,  into  the 
language  of  their  new  subjects.  There  would  be  many 
new  things  made  known  to  some  of  them  for  which  they 
could  find  no  corresponding  word  in  their  own  tongues. 
The  circumstance  that  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  law 
were,  in  ev?ry  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language,  would  necessarily  cause  the  intro- 
duction of  many  Roman  words  into  the  department  of 
law,  as  might  be  amply  illustrated  from  the  present  state 
of  the  juridical  language  in  every  country  once  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  in  our  own.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  (ii,  2,  2),  indeed,  records  the  tenacity  of  the  an* 
ricnt  Romans  for  their  language  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  and  their  strenuous  endeavors  to  prop- 
agate it  through  all  their  dominions.  The  Latinisms  in 
the  New  Testament  are  of  four  kinds. 


1.  Latin  Words  in  Greek  Charaders.— The  following 
are  instances  (see  Tregclles  in  Homers  Introd,  iv,  15) : 
'Aatjapwv^  *'  farthing,"  from  the  Latin  assarius  (Matt. 
x,  29).  ITiis  word  is  used  likewise  by  Plutarch,  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Athemeus,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Wetstein,  ad  k>c  SeeAssARiuM.  YiiivoQQy  census  Q&tXt, 
xvii,  25) ;  Ktvrifpiovy  centurio  (Mark  xv,  89),  etc;  \t- 
yewp,  iegiOf "  legion*'  (Matt,  xxvi,  63).  Polybius  (B.C. 
150)  has  also  adopted  the  Roman  military  terms  (vi,  17) 
1616.  Sn-crot/Xaru/p,  speculator, "  a  spy,"  from  speculor, 
"  to  look  about,"  or,  as  Wahl  and  Schkusner  think,  from 
spiculumy  the  weapon  carried  by  the  speculator.  The 
word  describes  the  emperor's  life-guards,  who,  among 
other  duties, punished  the  condemned;  hence  "an  exe- 
cutioner** (Mark  vi,  27),  margin,  "one  of  his  guard" 
(comp.  Tacitus, /^M/.  i,  26 ;  Joscphus,  War,  i,  83, 7 ;  Sen- 
eca, Jbe  Irdy  i,  16).  M  aKtWov^  from  maceUum, "  a  mar- 
ket-place for  flesh"  (1  Cor.  x,  26).  As  Corinth  was  now 
a  Roman  colony,  it  is  only  consistent  to  find  that  the  in- 
habitants had  adopted  this  name  fur  their  public  mar- 
ket, and  that  Paul,  writing  to  them,  should  employ  it 
M  lAiov, "  a  mile**  (^latt,  v,  41).  This  word  b  also  used 
by  Polybius  (xxxiv,  11, 8)  and  Strabo  (v,882). 

2.  Latin  Senses  of  Greek  Words:  as  KapwoQ  (Rom. 
xv,  28), "  fruit,**  where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  emolvtmentum, "  gain  upon  money  lent,**  etc ;  kiraivoQ^ 
**  praise,"  in  the  juridical  sense  of  elogium,  a  testimonial 
either  of  honor  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv,  6). 

8.  Those  forms  of  speech  which  are  properly  called 
Latinisms:  as  fiovXofitvog  Ttf  ox^V  ^^  iicavov voifjaatf 
"  willing  to  content  the  people'*  (Mark  xv,  16),  which 
corresponds  to  the  phrase  satis/acere  alicui;  Xafldv  t6 
iKavdv  TTCTpa,  **to  take  security  of,**  satis  accipere  ah 
(Acts  xvii,  9);  ioQ  t/oyaamv,  "give  diligence,**  d!a  op- 
eram  (Luke  xii,  68)— the  phrase  remittere  ad  aliumju- 
diccm  is  retained  in  Luke  xxiii,  16;  cr^  ui^tt,  ^'see  thou 
to  that,"/M  rideris  (Matt,  x xvii,  4)  (Aricler,  ^erm«i«</. 
^ti6/ico,VienniB,  1813,  p.  99;  Michaelis,  Introd,  to  the  New 
Test,  by  Marsh, Camb.  1793,  vol. i,  pt.  i,  p.  163  sq.). 

4.  Latin  Terminations  in  Greek,  Gentile,  and  patro- 
nymic nouns:  e.  g.  'HfpWcavoc  (Matt,  xxii,  16)  and 
XpiOTiovnQ  (Acts  xi,  26,  etc)  (Winer,  New  Test,  Gram, 
ed.  Andover,  1869,  p.  95). 

The  importance  of  the  Latinisms  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment consists  m  this,  that,  as  we  have  partly  shown  (and 
the  proof  might  be  much  extended),  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  best  (Jreek  writers  of  the  same  era.  Their  occur- 
rence, therefore,  in  the  New  Testament  adds  one  thread 
more  to  that  complication  of  probabilities  with  which 
the  Christian  higtorj'  is  attended.  Had  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though  recon- 
dite, would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time,  the 
subject  is  intricate,  and  admits  of  much  discussion. 
Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some  of  the  instances  adduced  by 
Michaelis  (tit  sup.  p.  431  sq.).  Dresigius  even  contends 
that  there  are  no  Latinisms  in  the  New  Testament  (Bo 
Latinismis,  Lips.  1726;  and  see  his  Vindicim  Disserta- 
tionis  de  Laiinismis),  Kvcn  Aricler  allows  that  some 
instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a  purely  Greek  or- 
igin. Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the  middle,  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  irrefragable  instances  of  Latinfsms, 
which  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  student. 
See  Georgii  f/ierocrit.  de  Latinismis  Novi  Test,  (Wit- 
teroberg,  1783) ;  Kypke,  Observat,  Sacr,  ii,  219  (Wratist 
1755) ;  Pritii  Introduetio  in  T^ct.  Nov.  Test,  p.  207  sq. 
(Leipz.  1722) ;  Wctterburg,  De  vocibus  Latinis  in  N,  T, 
obmis  (Lund.  1792);  Fougberg,  De  Latinismis  in  N,  7*. 
(Upsal.  1798);  Kapp,  De  N.  T.  Latinismis  (Lipsi*, 
1726);  Wernsdorf,  De  Christo  Lntine  loqttente,  p.  19; 
Jahn,  Archiv,  II,  iv;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nov,  Test,  p. 
368  sq. ;  Inchofer,  Sacrce  Latinitatis  //istoria  (Prag. 
1742).     See  Nkw  Testament. 

Latin  Versions  ok  tiik  Holt  ScmpTCREs.— The 

extensive  use  of  the  Latin  as  a  leanied  language,  and 

the  great  influence  which  the  translations  in  it  have  had 

!  upon  all  subsequent  versions,  render  them  highly  im- 

I  portant.    The  various  recensions  or  editions,  however. 
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need  to  be  carefully  distinguished  and  criUcanj  ex* 
amine<l  in  order  to  show  their  real  value  and  bearing. 

L  Ante-'Hieronyinian  Versions, — The  early  and  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Latin-speak- 
ing people  renders  it  probable  that  means  would  be  used 
to  supply  the  Christians  who  used  that  language  with 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  especial- 
ly those  resident  in  countries  where  the  Greek  language 
was  less  generally  known.  That  from  an  early  period 
such  means  were  used  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us  is  so  scanty,  that  we 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  arrive  at  certainty  on  many 
points  of  interest  connected  vrith  the  subject.  It  b  even 
matter  of  debate  whether  there  were  several  transi- 
tions, or  one  translation  variously  corrupted  or  emended. 

1.  The  first  writer  by  whom  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  made  to  a  Latin  version  is  Tertullian,  in  the  words 
'*  Sdamus  plane  non  sic  ease  in  Gneco  authentico,  quo- 
modo  in  usum  exiit  per  duarum  syllabarum  aut  callidam 
aut  siroplicem  eversionem,**  etc  {De  Monogamiay  c  11). 
It  is  possible  that  Tertullian  has  in  view  here  a  version 
in  use  among  the  African  Christians;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  is  his  meaning,  for  he  may  re- 
fer merely  to  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion had  come  to  be  usually  cited,  without  intending  to 
intimate  that  it  was  so  written  in  any  formal  version. 
The  probability  that  such  is  really  his  meaning  is  great- 
ly heightened  when  we  compare  his  language  here  with 
similar  expressions  in  other  parts  of  his  writings.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  **  Hanc  Gneci  Aoyov 
dicunt,  quo  vocabnlo  etiaro  sermonem  appellamus.  Ide- 
oque  in  usu  est  nostrorum  per  simplicitatem  interpreta- 
tionis,  Sermonem,  dicere,  in  primordio  apnd  Deum  esse** 
{Ado,  Prax,  c  5),  where  he  seems  to  have  in  view  sim- 
ply the  colloquial  usage  of  his  Christian  compatriots 
(comp.  also  Adv,  Marc.  c.  4  and  c  9).  The  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  more  precise.  He  says  {De  Doct,  Christ, 
iifll) :  '^Qui  Scripturas  in  Hebnea  lingua  in  Gracam 
verterunt  numerari  possunt,  Latini  autem  Interpretes 
nuUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuiquam  primis  fidei  temporibus 
in  manus  venit  oodex  Gnecus  et  aliquantulum  facultatb 
-sibi  utriusque  linguie  Latine  videbatur,  ausus  est  inter- 
pretari.**  A  few  sentences  before  he  speaks  of  the  "  Lat- 
inorum  interpretum  infinita  varietas;"  and  he  proceeds 
to  give  instances  how  one  of  these  versions  elucidates 
another,  and  to  speak  of  the  defects  attaching  to  all  of 
them.  This  testimony  not  only  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Latin  versions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  but  goes  to  prove  that  these  were  nu- 
merous ;  for  that  Augustine  has  in  view  a  number  of  in- 
terpreters, and  not  merely  a  variety  of  recensions,  is  ev- 
ident from  his  statement  in  this  same  connection, "  In 
ipsis  interpretationibus  Itala  oeteris  pneferatur,  nam  est 
verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententiie  ;**  and 
from  his  speaking  elsewhere  {Cont,  Faustum,  ii,  2)  of 
^^  codices  alianim  regionum.**  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.testimony  of  Hilary  is  in  favor  of  only  one  Latin  ver- 
sion: **Latina  translatio  duro  virtutem  dicti  ignorat 
•magnam  intulit  obscuritatem,  non  discemens  ambigui 
aermonis  proprietatem**  (in  Psa,  dviii).  On  the  same 
side  is  the  declaration  of  Jerome:  "Si  Latinis  exerapla- 
.ribus  fides  est  adhibenda  respondebunt  Quibus?  tot  sunt 
enim  exemplaria  pene  quot  codices."  That  by  "  exem- 
pUria"  here  Jerome  refers  to  what  would  now  be  called 
editions  or  recensions^  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  his 
statement,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  intends  to 
say  that  almost  every  codex  presented  a  distinct  trans- 
'lation ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  what  follows : 
-"  Si  autem  Veritas  est  qusrenda  de  pluribus,  cur  non  ad 
Gnecam  originem  revertentes  ea  qus  vel  a  vitiosis  inter- 
pretibus  male  reddita,  vel  a  pnesumptoribus  imperitis 
emendata  perversius,  vel  a  librariis  dorroitantibus  addita 
aunt  aut  mutata  corrigamus**  (Pntf,  in  Evangg.  A  d.  Da- 
mas.),  Elsewhere  {Prmf.  in  Josuam)  he  says  also: 
**  Apud  Latinos  tot  exemplaria  quot  codices  et  unusquis- 
que  pro  suo  arbitrio  vel  addidit  vel  subtraxit  quod  ei  vi- 
•iom  est  ;**  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 


ing. Jerome  frequently  uses  the  expression  eommwA 
or  vulgata  editio^  but  by  this  he  intends  the  Sept.,  or  the 
old  Latin  translation  of  the  Sept.  In  reference  to  the 
Latin  N.  T.  he  uses  the  expressions  Latinus  interpres, 
Laiud  codices,  or  simply  in  Latino, 

The  statement  of  Augustine,  that  of  these  interpreta- 
tions the  Jtala  was  preferred,  has  been  supposed  to  indi- 
cate decidedly  the  existence  of  several  national  Latin 
versions  known  to  him.  For  this  title  can  only  indicate 
a  translation  prepared  in  Italy,  or  used  by  the  Italian 
churches,  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  other  ver- 
sions, which  might  be  known  as  the  A/ricana,  the  His" 
pamcot  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  there  was 
a  version  known  by  this  name,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  never  be  mentioned  again  by  Augustine  or  by 
any  one  else;  and  further,  it  b  remarkable,  that  to  des- 
ignate an  Italian  version  be  should  usfe  the  word  "/toiia" 
and  not  "  /^i/ico."  Thb  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
thb  word  b  an  error,  and  different  conjectural  emenda- 
tions have  been  proposed.  Bentley  suggested  that  for 
itaia  ....  nam  there  should  be  rc«d  ilia  ....  jvir,  a 
singularly  infelicitous  emendation,  as  Hug  has  shown 
{Introd,  £.  T.  p.  267).  As  Augustine  elsewhere  speaks 
of  "  codidbus  ecclesiasticb  interpretationb  usitatte**  {IM 
consensu  Evang,  ii,  66),  it  has  been  suggested  by  Potter 
that  for  Itala  should  be  read  nsitata,  the  received  read- 
ing having  probably  arisen  from  the  omission,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  recurrent  syllable  us  between  inter- 
pretationibus and  usitata  (thus  Interprktationibusi- 
tata),  and  then  the  change  of  the  unmeaning  itata  into 
itala.  Of  thb  emendation  many  have  approved,  and  if 
it  be  adopted,  the  testimony  of  Augustine  in  thb  pas- 
sage, as  for  a  plurality  of  Latin  versions,  will  be  greatly 
enfeebled,  for  by  the  versio  usitata  he  would  doubtless 
intend  the  version  in  common  use  as  opposed  to  the  un- 
authorized interpretation  of  private  individuals.  As 
tending  to  confirm  this  view  of  hb  meaning,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  b  extremely  improbable  that  if  there 
was  an  acknowledged  versio  A/ricana,  the  Christiana 
in  Africa  would  be  found  preferring  to  that  a  vernion 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Italians.  A  new  suggestion  re- 
lating to  thb  passage  has  been  offered  by  Keuss  (Gesch, 
d,  Schr,  d,N,T,p,  436), "Is  it  not  possible,"  he  asks, 
"that  Augustine  may  refer,  in  thb  passage  (written 
about  the  year  897),  to  a  work  of  Jerome,  viz.,  hb  ver- 
sion of  Origen's  Hexapla,  which  Augustine,  in  one  of  hb 
letters  (Ep,  xxviii,  tom.  ii,  p.  61)  to  Jerome  prefers  to  his 
making  a  new  translation  from  the  original?  At  any 
rate,"  he  adds, "it  b  remarkable  that  Isidore  of  Spain 
(Etymol.  vi,  6)  characterizes  the  transUtion  of  Jerome 
(the  last)  as  verborum  tenaciorem  et  perspicuitate  senten- 
tim  clariorem.  May  one  venture  to  suggest  that  he 
has  taken  this  phrase  from  Augustine,  regarding  him  as 
using  it  of  Jerome."  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  whibt  it  b  not  improbable  that  Isidore  took 
the  passage  from  Augustine,  he  may  have  done  so  with- 
out regarding  Augustine's  words  as  referring  to  any 
work  of  Jerome.  That  they  do  so  refer  seems  to  us  very 
improbable. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  decbion  for  thb 
question  from  a  collation  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
ancient  Latin  texts,  but  without  success.  Eichhom 
(Einleit.  ins,  N,  T,  iv,  837  sq.)  has  compared  several  pas- 
sages found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Latin  fathers 
with  certain  extant  codices  of  the  early  Latin  text,  and, 
from  the  resemblance  which  these  bear  to  each  other, 
he  argues  that  they  have  all  been  taken  from  one  com- 
mon transUtion.  In  thb  conclusion  many  scholars  have 
concurred  both  before  and  since  the  time  of  Eichhom 
(Wetstein,  Hody,  Semler,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Tischen- 
dorf ),  but  others  have,  on  the  other  side,  pointed  to  se- 
rious differences  of  rendering,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
indicate  the  existence  of  dbtinct  translations  (Michaelis, 
Hug,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  etc). 

As  the  evidence  stands,  it  seems  impossible  either  to 
hold  to  the  existence  of  only  one  accredited  Latin  ver- 
sion before  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  corruption  of  which, 
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from  various  causes,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
discrepancies  to  be  found  in  the  extant  remains,  or  to 
maintain  with  certainty  that  there  were  several  inde- 
pendent versions,  the  work  of  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  Latin  Church.  There  is,  however,  a  third  sup- 
position which  may  be  advanced :  There  may  at  an 
early  period,  and  probably  in  Africa,  have  been  made  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
this  may  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  other  transla- 
tions, intended  to  be  amended  versions  of  the  original 
In  this  case  a  certain  fundamental  similarity  would 
mark  all  these  translations  along  with  considerable  va- 
riety ;  bat  this  variety  would  be  traceable,  not  to  unde- 
signed corruption,  but  to  purposed  attempts,  more  or 
kw  skilfully  directed,  to  produce  a  more  adequate  ver- 
sion. This  supposition  meets  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  so  far  has  high  probability  in  its  favor.  Proceed- 
ing upon  it,  we  may  further  suppose  that  these  different 
revised  or  amended  translations  might  have  their  origin 
in  different  parts  of  the  western  world  \  and  in  this  case 
the  meaning  of  Augustine's  statement  in  the  passage 
{Conl.  Faustum,  ii,  2)  where  he  speaks  of  "  codices  ali- 
arurn  regionum"  becomes  manifest.  In  this  case,  also, 
if  the  reading  Itala  be  retained  (and  most  critics  incline 
to  retain  it)  in  the  famous  passage  above  cited,  it  will 
indicate  the  revision  prepared  in  Italy  and  used  by  the 
Italian  churches,  of  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  both  more  exact  and  more  polished  than  the 
others,  and  with  which  Augustine  would  become  fa- 
miliar during  his  residence  in  Rome  and  Milan.  See 
Italic  Yebsion. 

2.  Of  this  ancient  Latin  version  in  its  various  amend- 
ed forma,  all  of  which  it  has  become  customary  to  in- 
clude under  the  general  designation  Itala,  we  have  re- 
mains partly  in  the  citations  of  the  Latin  fathers,  part- 
ly in  the  Gneco-Latin  codices,  and  partly  in  special  MSS. 
A  copious  collection  from  the  first  of  these  sources  (which 
yet  admits  of  being  augmented)  has  been  supplied  by 
Sabatier,  Bibiiorum  SS.  Lcttuue  Vert,  cmtiquct  sen  Vetus 
IlalOf  etCf  quacwuque  reperiri  poiuerurU  (Remis,  174B,  ^ 
vob^foL,ed.2, 1749).  For  the  Apocalypse  we  depend 
entirely  on  this  source,  namely,  the  quoUtions  made  by 
Primasius.  The  Greco-Latin  codices  are  the  Canta- 
bridffian  or  Codex  Beza^  the  lAXudkm,  the  Claromoniane, 
KoAtheBoemerian.  See  Manuscbipts.  Of  the  known 
special  codices  containing  portions  of  the  K.T.,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  printed  or  collated : 

1.  Cod.  VercMentUi^  written  apparently  by  Baseblos  the 
Martyr  in  the  4th  century:  It  embraces  the  four  Gospels, 
tbongh  with  frequent  lamna.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mont- 
Daacon  in  his  Diarium  Italieum.  p.  440 ;  and  it  has  been 
edited  by  Biancbinus  (Bianchlnl),  in  Evangeliarium.  quad- 
mpUx  Latifta  vers,  antiq.  sra  Vet.  lUUiece^  etc  (Rom.  1T49, 
4  vols,  foL) ;  prcvionsly,  and  still  more  carefhliy,  by  J.  A. 

... . .  «  ^  ^  BuaebH  manu  exaraht»y  ex 

c.(HedloI.  1748, 2  parts, 
» arranged  in  the  order 
Ifstthew,  John.  Luke  [Lacanns],  Mark.  As  a  specimen  of 
Uie  style  of  this  codex,  and  the  imperfect  state  in  which 
some  parts  of  it  are,  we  give  the  following  passage  (John 
iv,  48-M)  from  the  edition  of  Irici : 

Arr  ERGO  AD  nxV  kt  ibat  jam 

life  NBI  8IO  n»aO  DE8CEN 

KA  ET  PftODIG  PENTE  8ERVI 

-  ■  VIDKRmS  OCCVRBR.  - 

nOS ILLIETNVNT-- 

TI8  DICrr  ILLI  VKRVNT  KI  -  - 

REO  -  -  -  9  dJIb  CENTE8  QVO 

L .-K  NIAM  nUVS 

-  .      .     .  Tvvs  vivrr 

-       .       -  INTER --OA 

-  -       -       -  BATH-—. 
AIT-.llfe-ADE  .... 
FILTVS  TW8  MELIV8  HAEVfT 

nvrr  kt  crb  et  dixervnt 

Drorr  homo  heri  hora  sep 

TERBO  QVOD  TIMA  -  -  LIQVID 

DIXIT  ILLI  ills  ILLVM  FEBRI8. 

1  Cod.  VeraneruU,  a  Ma  of  the  4th  or  ftth  century,  in  the 
Kbrary  at  Verona,  containine  the  Gospels,  but  with  many 
laeunce:  printed  by  BlanchinL 

3.  Cod.  BrkeiowMj  of  about  the  eth  century,  at  Brizen,  in 
the  Tyrol,  containing  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of 
some  parts  of  Mark ;  printed  by  BlanchinL 

4.  Cod.CorbeiJeMia,  a  very  ancient  M8.,  from  which  Mar- 
ttaoay  edited  Matthew*s  Gospel,  the  Epistle  of  James,  efc 
(Par.  1609).    The  gospel  appears  also  in  Bianchini's  work, 


and  in  the  appendix  to  Calmet's  commentary  on  the  Apoo- 
alypse.  There  is  another  M8.  of  the  old  Laun  text  at  Cor- 
ijey,fyom  which  various  readings  have  been  collected  on 
Matthew,  Mai  Ic.  and  Luke  by  Bianchini,  and  on  the  four 
Gospels  (pariially)  by  Sabatier. 

5.  Cod,  ColbertiHua,  of  the  11th  centmy,  in  the  Parisian 
library ;  edited  entire  by  Sabatier. 

«.  Cod,  PaUUinuSf  of  the  5th  ceninry,  in  the  library  at  Vi- 
enna, containing  about  the  whole  of  Luke  and  John,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  edited  by  Tisch- 
endorf  (Leips.  184T,  4to). 

7.  Cod.BobbiensiSj  of  the  5th  centnry,  now  at  Turin,  for- 
merlr  in  the  roonasterv  of  Bobbio,  containing  portions  of 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  fragments  of  Acts  xxTli,  xxvil,  88 ; 
and  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  i,  1-5 ;  111,18-18;  iv,l,i!;  v, 
19,20:  1  Pet  1, 1-18;  edited  by  Fleck,  in  Aneedota  Saera 
(Lips.  1837),  and  more  fully  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbucher,  1847. 

&  Cod.  ClarmantamUf  of  the  4th  or  6th  centnry,  now  In 
the  Vatican  library,  conulning  the  four  Gospels,  Matthew 
in  an  ante-hieronymlan  version  (wanting  1,  l-ii1, 15 ;  xiv, 
83-xviii,  18),  the  other  three  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  col- 
lated by  Sabatier,  edited  by  Mai,  Scnptorr.  VetLNooa  Col- 
leetio  a  Vatican,  eodd.  edita^  ill,  867  sq. 

9.  Fragments  of  Ifark  and  Luke,  contained  in  a  MS.  of 
about  the  6th  centnry,  belonging  to  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna,  have  been  printed  by  Alter,  in  Panlns,  Rmertor, 
fur  Bibl.  ftnd  Morgentand  Litter,  ill,  115-170,  and  in  Paulns, 
MemoratHlimj  vil,  58-96. 

10.  A  MS.  of  the  7th  century,  now  at  Breslan,  contain- 
ing the  synoptic  Gospels,  with  lacuna!  and  part  of  John*s 
Gospel :  described  bv  Dr.  D.  Schulz,  Ve  Cod,  4  Evangg.  Bib- 
lioth.  Rhedigeriana  (Bresl.  1814). 

11.  A  fragment  of  Luke  (xvll-xzi)  from  a  palimpsest  of 
the  Gth  centnry,  in  Ceriani,  Jf(mum«n/a  Sac  et  Pr<{f.pr<B' 
sertim  BiU.  Ambroeiana  (Mil.  16«1),  I,  i,  1-a 

18.  Cardinal  Mai  has  f^ven,  In  his  SpieUegium  Roma- 
nvm,  Ix,  61-86,  various  readings  firom  a  very  ancient  co- 
dex of  the  Speculum  AuguMiniy  and  he  has  since  edited 
the  Speculum  entire  in  bis  PP.  Aov.  BibL ;  comp  Tregelles, 
p239. 

15.  14, 15.  In  the  monsstery  of  St  Gall  are  three  codices, 
the  first  of  the  4th  or  5tb  century,  contaiulnE  fragments 
of  Matthew;  the  second  a  Gallic  MS.  of  the  flh  centnry, 
containing  Mark  xvl,  14-80;  the  third  an  Irish  M&  of  the 
7th  or  8tb  centnry,  containing  John  xi,  14-44. 

16.  Cod.  Monaceneie^  of  the  6th  century,  containing  the 
four  Gospels,  with  laeunee;  transcribed  by  Tischendorf. 

17.  A  Irngraent  containing  Matt  xiii,  18-85,  on  pnrple 
vellum,  of  the  6th  ceninry,  in  the  library  at  Dublin,  print- 
ed in  the  Prooeedinge  qftne  Royal  Iriah  Academy,  ill,  874 
by  Dr.  Todd. 

18.  Cod.  Quetferbytanue^  of  the  6th  century,  containing 
some  fragments  of  Rom.  xi,  16,  published  bv  Knittel  (q. 
V.)  in  1768,  and  more  correctly  by  Tischendorf,  AneedpL 
Sac.  et  Prqf.  p.  168. 

10.  Fragments  of  the  Pauline  epistles  discovered  by 
Scbmellef  at  Munich,  and  trnnscribed  by  Tischendorf,  who 
has  described  them  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitaehri/t /ur  Christl. 
Wieaentichaft  for  1857,  No.  8. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  MSS.  known  to  exist 
chiefly  in  the  British  libraries.  Some  of  these  are  no- 
ticed in  Bentley's  Critica  Sacra,  edited  by  Ellis,  1862, 
and  in  Westwood's  Pakeoffrapkia  Sacra  Pictoria,  See 
also  Betham,  A  ntiquarian  Reaearchet;  Petrie,  On  the  Ec- 
cletiastical  Antiq.  of  Ireland;  O^Connor,  i2erum  Bibem. 
Scriptores, 

These  codices  paheographists  and  critics  profess  to 
be  able  to  allot  to  different  recensions  or  revisions.  Nos. 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 18,  and  17  they  pronounce  to  be  Af- 
rican ;  8,  6,  12,  16,  Italian ;  and  14,  16,  Irish ;  though 
Tischendorf  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  African  character 
of  No.  9,  and  the  Italian  of  No.  6. 

Of  the  O.  T.  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  discov- 
ered in  special  codices.  These  have  been  printed  by 
Sabatier  {lib.  cit.\  by  Vcrcellone  (  Varite  /.ectiones  Vulff. 
Lot.  Bibiiorum,  2  vols.,  Rom.  1860-62),  by  MUnter  (3ft>- 
cell.  flofn.  1821),  by  Mone  {Libri  Palimpeesti,  Carlsruhe, 
1856),  by  Ranke  (Fragmenta  Bos.  Am.  Mich^Yien.  1866, 
1868),  by  Fritzsche  {Liber  Judicum,  Turici,  1867),  and 
anonymously  {Biblioth.  A  shbumham.j  Lond.  1868).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  preserve  the  old  Latin  version  of 
those  books  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  not  retrans- 
lated by  Jerome,  and  the  Psalter.  Our  principal  source 
of  information,  however,  is  in  the  citations  made  by  the 
Latin  fathers  from  the  version  in  their  hands. 

From  these  various  sources  we  possess,  in  the  old  Lat- 
in version  of  the  O.T..  the  Psalter,  Esther,  and  some  of 
the  apocryphal  books  entire,  the  rest  only  in  fragments; 
whilst  of  the  N.  T.  we  possess  nearly  the  whole. 

8.  The  value  of  these  remains  in  regard  to  the  criti- 
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I  of  the  sacred  text  «  very  considerable.  They  af- 
ford important  aid  in  determining  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  text  in  the  early  centuries.  This,  which  Bent- 
ley  was  the  first  to  perceive,  or  at  least  to  announce, 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf,  though  they  have  not  all  followed  it  out 
with  equal  discretion  (see  Tischendorf's  strictures,  Pro- 
leg,  in  ed.  Sept,  et  N.  T,  p.  ciii,  ccxlii). 

The  general  character  of  the  Itala  b  close,  literal  ad- 
herence to  the  original,  so  as  often  to  transgress  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language;  its  phraseology  being 
marked  by  solecisms  and  improprieties  which  may  be 
due  to  its  having  been  originally  produced  either  in  a 
region  remote  from  the  centre  of  classical  culture,  or 
among  the  more  illiterate  of  the  community.  Thus 
Xwrijp  is  rendered  by  salutariSf  dia<p6pnv  by  superpo- 
nere  (e.  g.  "quanto  ergo  superponit  homo  ab  ove,*^  Matt, 
xii,  12),  irpoiXiriZiiv  by  pratperare^  KorfpoKparopiQ  by 
munditeneHUSf  etc ;  and  we  have  such  constructions  as 
**  stellam  quam  viderant  in  orientem"  (Matt,  ii,  9) ;  "  ut 
ego  veniens  adorem  ei"  (Matt,  ii,  8) ;  "  qui  autem  audi- 
entes"  (ii,  9) ;  "  pressuris  quibus  sustinetis*^  (2  Thess.  i, 
4) ;  ^  habit*ivit  in  Caphamnum  maritimam"  (Matt,  iv, 
13) ;  "  terra  Naphthalim  \nam  maris**  (iv,  15) ;  "  verbum 
audit  et  continuo  cum  gaudio  accipit  cum"  (xiii,  20) ; 
**dominantur  eorum,  principantur  eorum"  (xx,  25),  etc 
It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  the  current 
text  was  exposed  to  innumerable  corruptions,  and  that 
we  can  hardly,  from  the  specimens  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  form  any  very  accurate  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  first.  One  can  hardly  suppose  that  by 
any  Latin-speaking  people,  the  following  version,  which 
is  that  presented  by  the  Colbertine  MS.  of  Col.  ii,  18, 19, 
rrndd  have  been  accepted  as  idiomatic,  or  even  intelli- 
gible :  "  Nemo  vos  convincat  volens  in  humilitate  et  re- 
ligione  angelorum,  quie  \4dit  ambulans,  sine  causa  infla- 
tus  sensu  camb  suie,  et  non  tenens  caput  Christum,  ex 
quo  omne  corpus  connexum  et  conductione  subministra- 
tum  et  provectum  crescit  in  incrementum  Dei."  If  this 
be  (to  borrow  the  remark  of  Eichhom,  from  whose  A'in- 
Uiiutiff  ins  N.  T,  iv,  354,  we  have  taken  these  specimens) 
"  vcrborum  tenax,"  where  is  the  "  perspicuitas  senten- 
li«"  of  which  Augustine  speaks  ? 

II.  Jlieronymian  or  Vulgate  Version,    See  Vulgate. 

III.  Later  Latin  Versions,— ^oi\i  before  and  since  the 
invention  of  printing  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
sent, through  the  medium  of  Latin,  a  more  correct  ver-  j 
sion  of  the  original  text  than  that  found  in  the  ancient 
Latin  versions.  Of  these  we  have  space  only  for  a  bare 
catalogue.  (See  notices  of  the  authors  under  their  names 
in  this  work.) 

1.  Adam  Eston,  a  monk  of  Norwich,  and  cardinal 
(died  1397),  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought 
of  a  new  version ;  he  translated  the  O.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Psalter,  from  the  Hebrew;  his  work  is 
lost  (Hody,  p.  440;  Le  Long— Masch  ii,  3,  p.  432). 

2.  Giannozzo  Manetti,  who  died  in  1459,  began  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  finished  only  the  Psalms 
and  the  N.  T. ;  this  is  lost  (Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  IaU, 
ItaL  vi,  2,  p.  109  sq.). 

8.  Erasmus  translated  the  N.  Test,  and  published  the 
translation  along  with  the  Greek  text  (Basil.  1516,  fol.\ 

4.  Th.  Beza  issued  his  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  1556; 
it  appeared  along  with  the  Vulgate  version.  Four  other 
editions  followed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  these 
present  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  Vulgate  and  Be- 
ta's own  translation;  many  other  editions  have  since 
followed.  Beza  aimed  at  presenting  a  just  rendering  of 
the  original,  without  departing  more  than  necessary 
from  the  Vulgate.  His  renderings  are  sometimes  af- 
fected by  his  theological  views. 

6.  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  learned  Dominican  from  Luc- 
ca, produced  a  tranaUtion  of  the  whole  Bible  (Lugdun. 
1528, 4to,  and  Colon.  1541,  foL).  Later  editions  of  this 
work,  with  considerable  alterations,  appeared:  one,  edited 
by  the  famous  Mich.  Servetus,  under  the  name  of  Villa- 
novanoa  (Lngd.  1542)  ;  another,  revised  and  edited  by  i 


B.  Stephen  (Paris,  1557, 2  vols. folio;  with  a  new  title, 
1 577).  This  latter  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  ver- 
sion of  Arias  Montanus,  printed  in  the  Antwerp,  Paria, 
and  London  polyglota,  is  a  revision  of  this  version. 

6.  Cardinal  Cajetan  employed  two  Hebrew  schoUuns, 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  to  supply  him  with  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test.  This  they  accomplished,  and  the 
work  appeared  in  parts  (Lugd.  1689, 5  vols,  folio).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  on  the  same  principle  of  strict  literal- 
ity,  appeared  earlier  (Ven.  1530, 1531, 2  vols,  folio). 

7.  Sebastian  MUnster  added  to  his  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  a  Latin  translation  (Basle,  1534-85,  and 
1546, 2  vols,  folio).  This  translation  is  faithful  without 
being  slavishly  literal,  and  is  executed  in  clear  and  cor- 
rect Latin.  Portions  of  it  have  been  published  sep»- 
rately. 

8.  The  Zl\rich  version,  begun  by  Leo  Jud«,  and  com- 
plet«d  by  Bibliander  and  others  (1543,  folio,  and  in  4to 
and  8vo  in  1544).  This  version  is  much  esteemed  fur 
ita  ease  and  fluency;  it  is  correct,  but  somewhat  para- 
phrastic It  has  frequently  been  reprinted ,  there  is  one 
edition  by  K.  Stephen  (Paris,  1545). 

9.  Sebastian  CasteUio  produced,  in  what  he  intended 
to  be  purely  classical  Latin,  a  translation  of  the  O.  and 
N.T.  (Basil  1551,  again  1573,  and  at  Leipzic,  1738). 

10.  The  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  parts  between  1575  and  1579,  and  in  a  col- 
lected form  in  1579,  2  vols,  folio.  Tnnaelliiis  took  the 
principal  part  in  this  work,  his  son-in-law  Junius  ratlier 
assisting  him  than  sharing  the  work  with  him.  Tre- 
mellius translated  the  N.  Test,  from  the  Syriac,  and  this, 
along  with  Beza^s  translation,  appeared  in  an  edition  of 
Tremellius's  Bible,  pubUshed  at  London  in  1585.  The 
translation  of  Piscator  is  only  an  amended  edition  of 
that  of  Tremellius. 

11.  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  engaged 
in  a  "  nova  ex  Hebneo  tran^latio,''  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finish.  What  he  accomplished  was  published  along 
with  his  commentaries  (Lugdun.  1650, 5  vols,  folio) ;  but 
*the  extreme  barbarism  of  his  style  luis  caused  his  labors 
to  pass  into  oblivion. 

12.  Cocceius  has  given  a  new  translation  of  most  of 
the  Biblical  books  in  his  commentaries.  Opera  Onmia 
(^tom.  i-vi,  Amsterdam,  1701). 

13.  Sebastian  Schmid  executed  a  translation  of  the  O. 
and  N.  Test.,  which  appeared  after  his  death  (Ai^ntor. 
1696,  4to);  it  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  is  es- 
teemed for  its  scholarly  exactness,  though  in  some  cases 
its  adherence  to  the  original  is  over  close. 

14.  The  version  of  Jean  Ic  Clerc  (Clericus)  is  found 
along  with  bis  commentaries;  it  appeared  in  portiona 
from  1693  to  1731. 

15.  Charles  Fr.  Houbigant  issued  a  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha  along  with  his  edition  of  tlie 
Hebrew  text  (Paris,  1763,  4  vols,  folio). 

16.  A  new  translation  of  the  O.  T.  was  undertaken  by 
J.  A.  Dathe ;  it  appeared  between  1773  and  1789.  At 
one  time  much  admired,  this  version  has  of  late  ceased 
perhaps  to  receive  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

17-19.  Versions  of  the  (lospcls  by  Ch.  Wilh.  Thale- 
mann  (Berl.  1781);  of  the  Epistles  by  (Jodf.  Sigismund 
Jaspis  (Lipsiie,  1793-97, 2  vols.) ;  and*  of  the  whole  N.T. 
by  H.  (Jodf.  Reichard  (Lips.  1V99),  belong  to  the  school 
of  Castcllio. 

20.  H.  A.  Schott  and  F.Winzer  commenced  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has 
appeared,  containing  the  Pentateuch  (Alton,  et  Lipsise, 
1816).  Schott  has  also  issued  a  translation  of  the  N.  T., 
appended  to  hb  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (Lips.  1805). 
This  has  passed  into  four  editions,  of  which  the  last 
(1839)  was  superintended  by  Baumgarten-Crusius. 

21.  RosenmlUler  (in  his  Scholia  in  V,  T,  Lips.  1788  sq.). 
Translations  of  the  N.  T.  have  also  been  issued  by  F. 

A.  Ad.  Naebe  (Lips.  1831)  and  Ad.  Goeschen  (Lips.  1832). 
See  Carpzov,  Crif,  Sacr.  p.  707  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  art,  Vulga- 
ta,  in  Herzog's  Encyk, ;  Bible  of  every  /xnu/,  p.  210,  etc, 
IV.  Literature, — Simon,  Hist,  Crit,  des  Versions  du  AT. 
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Test,  (1690);  Hody,  De  BtbUorum  textOms  originalibusj 
rtrnonibu*  Grascis  et  Latina  Vulgata,  Libri  iv  (Oxford, 
1706,  folio) ;  MartiAnav,  Hieronymi  0pp.  (Paris,  1693) ; 
Bianchinus,  VuuHcub  Canonis  SS.  Vulg.  Lot,  ed.  (Rome, 
1740) ;  Riegler,  Krit,  Gesch,  der  VutgaUt  (Sulzb.  1820) ; 
U  v«n  E«s  PragnuUiich'KriU  Gesch,  der  Vulgata  (Tub. 
1824) ;  Wiseman,  Two  Letters  on  1  John  v,  7,  reprinted 
io  his  Essay  a,  vol  i ;  Diestel,  Gesch,  d,  A  ken  Test,  (Jena, 
1869) ;  Rorsch,  in  the  Zeitschri/ijurd.  hist,  TheoL  1867, 
1869, 1870.  See  also  the  fntroduciions  of  Eichhom,  Mi- 
chadis,  Hog,  Dc  Wette,  Hiivemick,  Bleek,  etc ;  David- 
«*on,  Biblicai  Criticism ;  Reuss,  Gesch,  der  HeiL  Schr,  N, 
T,  sec  448-457 ;  Darling,  Cydoptedia,  p.  80.     See  Vkr- 

SIONS. 

Xaatitadlnarians,  a  name  given  to  those  divines 
who  in  the  17tb  century  professed  indifference  to  what 
they  considered  the  small  matters  in  dispute  between 
Puritans  and  High-Churchmen,  and,  looking  at  theology 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  laid  more  stress  on 
djuaical  philosophy  than  on  Christian  theology.  They 
attempted  to  compromise  the  differences  between  £pi»- 
cof>aliana,  IVesbyterians,  and  Independents.  Their  views 
w^ere  a  result  of  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  relig- 
ious world,  and  of  the  influence  of  philosophy.  The  doc- 
trinal Puritans  had  already  taken  a  position  midway  be- 
tween the  school  of  Laud  and  the  fanatical  Puritans. 
Abbot,  Carlton,  Hall,  and  others  were  the  chief  leaders 
of  that  party.  They  attached  no  importance  to  exter- 
nals, and  prized  practical  piety  far  above  all  matters  of 
form ;  and,  though  themselves  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  they  allowed  others  to  differ  from 
them  as  to  the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
In  their  theology  they  adhered  to  the  milder  Calvinism 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  but,  being  the  most  mod- 
erate, they  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  other  par- 
ties. As  liberal,  but  differing  from  them  in  doctrine,  we 
find  among  the  Eaton  scholars  Hales,  who,  although  an 
opponent  of  Laud's  High-Churchism,  was  in  dogmatics 
mn  Arminian ;  and  Chillingworth,  who  desired  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  few  essential  practical  principles.  In 
the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  relig- 
ious views  and  systems,  the  moral  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity was  daily  gaining  ground ;  on  the  other  hand, 
theology  was  unable  to  withstand  the  influence  of  phi- 
losophy. The  regeneration  which  the  latter  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  obliged 
theology  to  review  its  foundations  in  the  light  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  as  well  as  of  history  (compare  Pro- 
fessor Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy j  in 
the  Kncydop,  MetropoL  ii,  656;  Stewart,  Essay  on  Met- 
nphysiccd  Philosophy ^  p.  58,  61,  notes,  and  246,  note  O). 
Thus  Platonic  philosophy  and  theology  were  intro- 
duced into  Cambridge  by  Cudworth  (q.  v.)  and  Henry 
More  (q.  v.).  Men  of  these  views  (among  others, 
also,  John  Smith,  Worthington,  bishop  Wilkins,  and 
Tfaeophilus  Gale),  and  especially  the  more  moderate 
among  them,  were  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by 
the  more  ambitious  ones  in  power,  and,  as  they  would 
not  follow  the  selfish  tendencies  of  the  times,  were  call- 
ed Latitude-men,  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
they  were  reproached  with  Arminianism  and  prelatism. 
But  when  the  High-Church  party  came  again  into  pow- 
er with  the  Restoration,  and  i'a  old  adversaries  tried 
to  atone  for  their  former  attacks  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  moderate  party  was  accused  of  want  of  loy- 
alty and  of  opposition  to  the  Church.  Whoever  refused 
to  submit  to  the  High-Church,  or  did  not  take  aides  with 
the  strict  Puritans  against  it,  were  called  Lati/ndinarian^ 
**  That  name,"  said  a  contemporary, "  is  the  man  of  straw 
who,  in  order  to  have  something  to  fight  against,  has 
been  set  up  for  want  of  a  real  adversary— a  very  conven- 
ient name  wherewith  to  defame  any  one  who  we  may 
wish  to  injure."  As  the  name  came  thus  to  be  applied 
t«>  a  number  of  persons  who  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  party  which  it  designated  at  first,  and  even  to 
such  as  were  totally  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion, 
the  appellation  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent 


to  Socinian,  Deist,  and  Atheist  As  regards  the  orig- 
inal Latitudinarians,  they  retained  the  liturgy,  rites,  and 
organization  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church.  They 
considered  a  general  liturgy  as  a  necessary  guard  against 
the  often  fanatical  prayers  of  the  Puritans,  and  they 
considered  the  English  liturgy  as  the  best,  on  account 
of  its  solemn  earnestness  and  its  character  of  primitive 
simplicity.  The  form  of  public  worship  they  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  that  of  the  conventicles.  Ceremonies  they 
deemed  useful  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  and  episco- 
pacy they  cherished  as  the  most  correct  and  evangelical 
form  of  Church  government,  differing  both  from  what 
they  regarded  as  the  tyrannical  authority  of  Scotch 
Presbyterianism  and  from  the  anarchy  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. In  point  of  doctrine  they  also  retained  the 
confession  of  the  English  Church,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  according  thoroughly  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
commentaries  of  the  primitive  Church  were  the  guides 
by  which  they  wished  reason  to  be  governed,  and 
reason  they  recognised  as  the  source  of  our  knowIe<lge 
of  revealed  and  natural  religion,  which  agree  on  all 
points.  The  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion  are 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  universality  of  the  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace; 
and  these  find  entrance  into  the  human  heart  some- 
times by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  sometimes  by  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  again 
by  reason  only.  In  theology,  the  oldest  views  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  Nothing  that  is 
false  in  philosophy  is  true  in  theology ;  but  what  God 
has  united,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Natural  sciences 
have  made  immense  progress,  and  philosophy  and  the- 
ology cannot  remain  behind.  True  science  cannot  be 
put  down  any  more  than  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  best  weapon  against  atheism 
and  superstition  (comp.  Smith  [John],  discourses  [ed. 
1821],  ii,  p.  19).  Thus  the  Latitudinarians  took  at  once 
for  their  basis  science  and  toleration.  They  taught  re- 
spect for  the  Church  by  their  submission  to  it,  defended 
it  by  their  learning  and  activity,  and  hoped  to  win  over 
the  Dissenters  by  their  moderation,  and  the  Presbyteri- 
ans by  their  accommodating  spirit,  thus  preventing  them 
from  anarchy.  This  is  the  character  given  to  the  Lati- 
tudinarians by  one  of  their  contemporaries  in  a  work  en- 
titled A  brief  account  of  the  New  Sect  of  iMtitudinari- 
ans  (1662).  It  is  remarkable  how  many  ideas  of  the 
school  of  Laud  this  party  still  retained,  in  spite  of  its 
philosophical  views.  Its  broad  platform  admitted  men 
of  the  most  different  tendencies.  While  Cudworth, 
Whichcote, Worthington,  and  Wilkins  inclined  to  philo- 
sophical views,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Wliiston,  and  Spencer 
adhered  more  to  the  Church  doctrines.  Burj',  in  The 
Naked  Gospel  (1690),  declared  all  Christian  doctrines,  ex- 
cept those  of  repentance  and  faith,  non-essential.  For 
this  he  was  attacked  by  Jurieu  in  his  La  Religion  du 
Latitudinairey  and  vainly  attempted  to  defend  the  or- 
thodoxy of  his  views  in  his  Latitudinarius  orthodoxvs 
(1697).  The  attempts  made  by  the  Latitudinarians  in 
1689-1699  to  reconcile  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians failed  utterly.  Latitudinarianism  was  subsequent- 
ly identified  still  more  with  indifferentism,  and  seldom 
appeared  in  theological  works.  It  is  only  in  quite  mod- 
em times,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of  human 
theology,  that  this  tendency  has  been  brought  to  light 
again  in  the  Broad-Church  party,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
medium  between  the  High  and  Low  Church.  By  their 
opponents  the  Broad-Churchmen  are,  however,  desig- 
nated as  Latitudinarians  or  Indifferent*.  They  consider 
the  differences  among  Christians  as  unimportant  when 
compared  with  their  essential  unity.  The  watchwonl 
of  the  party  is  love  and  toleration.  For  doctrines,  they 
hold  to  those  of  incarnation  and  atonement,  conversion 
by  grace  and  justification.  They  coincide  with  the  Low- 
Church  in  considering  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
but  taking  exceptions  here  and  there  to  miracles,  and* 
with  the  High-Church  in  believing  that  man  shall  be 
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Jadged  according  to  his  works.  In  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  invisible  Church  of  the  evangelical 
Church,  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  a  visi- 
ble Church.  They  take  what  is  good  anywhere,  as  well 
in  the  Romish  as  in  the  evangelical  churches.  They 
aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  accomplishment  of  a  relig- 
ious  and  moral  reformation,  and  seek  to  occupy  in  our 
day  the  place  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by 
the  evangelical  party.  This  end  they  strive  to  attain 
partly  by  their  science  and  partly  by  their  practice,  and 
thus  duitinguish  among  themselves  between  the  theorists 
and  anti-theorists.  They  derive  great  power  from  the 
high  scientific  attainmenU  of  many  of  their  membent, 
and  try  to  advance  the  education  of  the  masses.  The 
founders  of  this  school  were  S.T.  Coleridge  and  Thom- 
as Arnold,  and  its  most  eminent  followers  Hare,Whate- 
ly,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Stanley,  Alford,  Conybeare,  and 
Howson.  About  one  seventh  of  the  English  clergy  and 
a  number  of  bishops  belong  to  it.  8ee  Cony  beare,  Church 
Parties ;  Schaff,  ZusL  u.  Partheim  d,  tngL  Staats-Kirche 
in  Deutsche  Zeitschrifl.  1856,  No.  17 ;  Edward  Churton, 
The  Latitudinarians  from  1671-1787  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ; 
A  tner,  Presb.  Rev,  1861,  April,  art.  vi ;  Westminster  Rev, 
1854,  January ;  Bib,  Sacra,  1 863,  p.  865 ;  Farrar,Cr»f.  Hist, 
of  Free  Thought;  G»8R,Doffmenffeschich.  iii  (see  Index); 
StoughVoD,  Eccles, /list,  of  England  (since  the  Restora- 
tion), ii,  262  8q.,341  8q.,d59  sq.;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp, 
viii,  216 ;  Blunt.  Diet,  Doctr,  and  Hist.  Theol,  p.  895  sq., 
and  his  Key  to  the  Knowledge  ofCh.  Hist,  (Mod.)  p.  97  sq. 
On  the  present  Broad  Church  of  England,  see  Miss  Cobbc. 
Broken  Lights  (London  ed.  p.  63),  aad  Hurst^s  History  of 
Rationalism,  Eng.  edition  (greatly  enlarged),  p.  423-438. 

Latomius,  Jacobus  (Jaques  Masson),  a  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Cambron,  in 
Hainault,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1500  he 
became  a  resident  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  a 
professor  of  theology.  He  died  in  1544.  A  zealous 
disciple  of  scholasticism,  he  ardently  opposed  the  Ref- 
ormation both  by  his  pen  and  his  tongue,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  an  able  controversy  with  Luther,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  Rationis  fxitomiancB  confutatio  while  a 
resident  of  the  Wartburg  (comp.  Kostlin,  Luther's  The- 
ologie,  ii,  55,  3G6).  The  Ronuui  Catholics,  of  course, 
greatly  loved  Latomius,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  **  vir 
multie  eruditionis,  pietatis,  modestio;,  trium  linguarum 
peritis^imus,  hiercticse  pravitatis  inquisitor.*^  A  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  made  by  his  nephew,  Jacobus  La- 
tomius, his  successor  at  Louvain  (died  in  1596),  and  was 
published  at  Louvain  in  1550,  u\  folio,  containing,  1. 
A  rticulorum  doctruue  Lutheri  per  theologos  Lovanienses 
damnatorum  ratio  (1519  and  1521) :— 2.  Responsio  ad 
libeUum  a  Luthero  emissum  pro  iisdem  articulis  (1521) : 
— 3.  De  primatu  Pontificis  adcersus  Afartinum  Lutherum 
(1526;  also  reprinted  in  Roccaberti  Biblioth,  max,  pon- 
tijicia,  Kom.  1689,  tom.  xiii) : — 4.  De  variis  qucestiorutm 
generibus  guibus  certat  ecclesia  intus  etforis: — b,  De 
ecclesia  et  humana  legis  obligatione: — 6.  De  con/essione 
secreta  (1525) :— 7.  Ad  helleborum  J,  (Ecolampadii  re- 
sponsio : — 8.  LibeUus  de  Jide  et  operibus,  de  votis  atque 
institutis  monasticis  .•—9.  De  trium  linguarum  et  studii 
iheologici  ratione  duilogi  ii  (1519,  4to) : — 10.  Apologia 
pro  dialogis : — 11.  A  dversus  librum  Erasmi  de  sarcienda 
ecclesice  concordia : — 12.  Confutationum  adversus  GuiL 
Tindalum  Ubri  m;— 13.  De  Mairimonio  .•—14*  De  qui- 
husdam  articulis  in  ecclesia  controversis  :—lb,  Disputa- 
tio  quodlibetica  tribus  quoRstiombus  absoluta :  (1.)  In  li- 
beUum de  ecclesia,  PhiL  Melancthoni  inscriptum ;  (2.) 
Contra  orationem  factiosorum  in  Comitiis  Ratisbonensi- 
bus  habitam  (1544,  8vo).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix, 
777. 

Latrfa  (Xarpfia),  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  adoration  due  to  God  alone  on 
account  of  his  supremacy,  as  distinguished  from  hyper- 
dfUia  (q.  v.),  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin,  and  dulia  (q. 
v.),  the  worship  paid  to  saints. 
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Latroncinium.    See  Ephbsus,  Robbkr  Council 


Latta,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1732;  emigrated  to  America  at  an 
early  age,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
in  1757.  He  became  college  tutor  at  his  alma  mater, 
and  pursued  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was  licensed  in 
1758,  and  ordained  as' an  evangelist  in  1759.  Two  years 
after  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Deep 
Run,  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  which  he  resigned  in  1770  for 
the  charge  of  Chestnut  Level,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Here  he  established  a  school  of  long-continued  celebrity. 
During  the  war  he  accompanied  the  American  army  on 
their  campaign  as  a  soldier,  and  served  as  chaplain  for 
a  time.  He  vindicated  the  introduction  of  the  PSalms 
and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  labored  faithfully  in  his 
ministry  till  near  the  close  of  hfe.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
1801.  Latta  published  a  pamphlet  showing  that  the 
principal  subjects  of  psalmody  ^ould  be  taken  from  the 
Gospel,  8vo.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  199;  Wilson,  Presb. 
Historical  A  Imanac,  1865. 

Latta,  Samuel  A.,  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
South,  bom  April  8, 1804,  in  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio,  eariy 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and,  hav- 
ing practiced  medicine  from  1824  to  1829,  entered  the 
ministry  by  joining  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to' the  difficult  mission  at  St.  CUir,  Michigan. 
In  1830  he  was  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1831  was 
travelling  agent  for  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
In  1832  and  1833  he  occupied  the  Union  Circuit;  in 
1834,  Lebanon  sUtion ;  in  1835  and  1836,  Hamilton  and 
Rt>8sville  stations.  In  1837  he  was  agent  for  Augusta 
College,  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  which  institution  he  was 
very  successful.  In  1838  and  1839  he  preached  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  From  1840  till  his  death,  June  28, 1852,  he 
maintained  a  superannuated  relation.  Dr.  Latta  was 
both  an  excellent  preacher  and  a  good  physician,  but 
he  earned  his  highest  distinction  as  a  writer.  For  some 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  Recorder.  He  had 
a  mind  of  uncommon  strength,  quite  versatile,  and  he 
had  improved  it  by  extensive  research  and  study.  "He 
would  sometimes  reason  with  great  power,  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  men  and  things  wore  often  exceedingly 
striking  and  beautifuL"  The  work  which  gained  him 
his  greatest  fame  was  The  Chain  o/Sacr^  Wonders, 
published  in  1851  and  1852,2  vols.  8vo.— Sprague,  i4»- 
nals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vii,755. 
Latter-Day  Saints.  See  Mormons. 
Lattice  stands  in  the  Anth.Yers.  for  the  following 
Hebrew  words  in  certain  passages:  1.  MJt*^^  (eshnah', 
so  called  from  darkening  a  room),  a  latticed  opening 
through  which  the  cool  breeze  passes,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  screens  the  inmates,  especially  females,  from 
exterior  sight  (Judg.  v,  28;  "casement,"  Prov.  vii,  6). 
See  Window.  2.  D'^S^n  (charakkim',  prop,  nets ;  Sepu 
SiKTva),  the  net-work  or  lattices  of  a  window  (Cant,  ii, 
9).  8.  H2nb  (sebakdh',  an  interweaving),  the  latticed 
'  balustrade  before  a  win- 

dow or  balcony  (2  Kings 
i,  2 ;  elsewhere  a  net  or 
I  "snare,"  Job  xviii,  8; 
"  net-work,**  etc,  around 
\  the  capitals  of  columns). 
"  The  laUice  window 
|\\^  is  much  used  in  warm 
^  Eastern   countries.     It 
i  frequently  projects  from 
the  wall  of  the  building, 
and  is  formed  of  reticu- 
lated work,  often  highly 
omamental,  portions  of 
which  are  hinged,  so  that 

*...«».  3      I    «  .  ^W  ™*y  ^  opened  or 

LatUce  Window  in  Cairo.      ^^^^  ^  ^lesBure.     The 

object  of  the  contrivance  is  to  keep  the  apartments  cool^ 
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Lattice-work  in 
Cairo. 


"by  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while,  at  the 
I  time,  the  air  b  permitted  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  trellis  openings.  Through  the  lat- 
tice the  mother  of  Sisera  and  the  mys- 
tical bridegroom  are  represented  as 
looking.  Through  thiii  Ahaziah  fell 
and  injured  himself;  for  there  b  no 
reason  to  adopt  an  old  idea  that  he 
feU  through  a  grating  in  the  floor. 
The  words  in  these  three  texts,  how- 
ever, are  different  each  time  in  the 
original,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine 
whether  they  were  entirely  interchangeable,  or  whether 
there  were  certain  differences  of  construction  indicated 
by  each  of  them,"    Sec  Uousk. 

Xaatzembock,  Henry  de,  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  and  first  part  of  the 
15th  centuries.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  reformer  John 
Hnss,  whom,  in  connection  with  two  other  friends,  he 
was  appointed  to  conduct  in  safety  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  stood  very  high  in  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  and  appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
reformer.  After  the  condemnation  and  burning  of  Hubs 
he  was  himself  suspected  of  heresy,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  council,  and  required  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of 
his  friend  and  approve  of  his  condemnation.  With  this 
requisition  he  complied,  being  more  intent  on  his  own 
safety  and  advancement  at  court  than  anxious  for  reform. 
After  this  period  little  information  concerning  him  is 
attainable.— Gillett,  /,(/c  and  Times  of  John  HusSf  i,  352- 
354, 386  ;ii,  28, 260. 

Laud,  "Wllllain,  the  celebrated  archbishop  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  was  bom  at  Beading,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  Berkshire  October  7, 1578,  of  humble  but 
respectable  parentage.  In  1589  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  graduated  with  distinction  in  1594, 
and  proceeded  A.M.  in  1598,  when  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  grammar.  In  January,  1600,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  1601.  The  Calvinistic  and  Puri- 
tan tendency  was  strong  in  Oxford  at  that  time ;  but 
Laud's  immediate  instructors  and  friends  had  been  on 
the  other  side;  his  natural  instincts  inclined  him  to 
Higfa-Church  views  and  high  ritualistic  observances; 
he  saw,  too,  that  the  court  was  on  that  side,  and  that  a 
powerful  reaction  against  the  Calvinistic  ascendency 
was  already  in  progp-ess.  Abbot  (afterwards  primate) 
and  Prideaux  had  succeeded  Drs.  Holland  and  Reynolds 
as  theological  professors  in  the  university;  but  Laud, 
being  appointed  in  1602  to  read  the  Maye  divinity  lec- 
ture in  St.  John's  College,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Ab- 
bot's doctrine  in  regard  to  the  visibility  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  had  traced  the  visible  Church  down,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  through  the  Berengarians,  the  Albigenses 
or  Waldensians,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  to 
Luther  and  the  Reformation ;  Laud  traced  it  boldly  and 
exclusively  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  did 
not  see  that  exclusiveneM  was  the  error  of  both  parties. 
In  1608  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  the  Puri- 
tans, but  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  Laud  and  his 
friends,  he  openly  took  sides  with  the  highest  hierar- 
chical party  in  the  English  Church,  early  adopting  as 
his  pet  motto,  ^*  No  bishop,  no  king."  Then  followed 
the  "  Millenary  petition"  and  the  famous  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  resulted  in  the  king's  proclama- 
tion of  "  imiformity  in  discipline  and  worship."  This 
year  Laud  was  chosen  proctor  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  eArl  of  Devonshire.  In  1604  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.D.,  and  in  the  thesis  which  he  presented  on  the 
occasion  he  maintained  the  absohite  necessity  of  bap- 
tism to  salvation,  and  of  diocesan  bishops  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  Church.  In  the  following  year  Laud 
committed  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  though  oft*re- 
pented  faults  of  his  life,  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  of 
his  patron,  the  eail  of  Devonshire,  with  lady  Rich,  who, 


as  he  and  all  the  world  knew,  had  been  divorced  from 
her  former  husband,  lord  Rich,  on  account  of  adultery 
ahready  committed  with  the  same  earl  of  Devonshire 
himself,  of  whom  Laud  was  meanwhile  the  chaplain. 
The  consequence  of  this  affidr  was  that  the  earl  was 
utterly  disgraced  at  court,  and  soon  after  died,  while 
Laud,  sharing  in  the  public  odium,  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  highest  dignitaries  both  in  Church  and 
state. 

In  1606  Laud  preached  a  sermon  before  the  univer- 
sity for  which  he  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  as  a  papist ;  and  though  he  contrived  to  es- 
cape formal  censure  from  the  authorities,  he  acknowl- 
edged afterwards  to  Heylin  that  such  was  the  repute  in 
which  he  was  generally  held  at  the  university  that  **it 
was  reckoned  a  heresy  to  speak  to  him,  and  a  suspicion 
of  heresy  to  salute  him  as  he  walked  the  street."  Still, 
Laud  was  not  without  powerful  friends,  who  sympa- 
thized with  him  and  his  opinions,  and  especially  active 
among  them  was  Dr.  Neile,  then  bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  1607  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Stamford, 
received  the  advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1608  he  was  appointed  chapUin  of 
bishop  Neile,  exchanged  North  Kilworth  for  West  Til- 
bury, and  preached  his  first  sermon  before  king  James 
at  Theobald's.  The  next  year  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Cuckstone,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  and  resided  on  his  benefice.  The  cli- 
mate of  Cuckstone  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  soon 
exchanged  this  benefice  for  that  of  Norton.  In  the 
mean  time  Neile,  having  been  transited  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield,  recommended  Laud  so  powerfully  to  the  king 
that  he  obtained  for  him  a  prebend's  stall  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Westminster,  the  deanery  of  which  Neile,  as 
bishop  of  Rochester,  had  held  in  commendam.  In  161 1, 
after  a  violently  contested  canvass.  Laud  was  elected 
president  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  owing  his  success  chiefly 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  bishop  Neile  and  of  Dr.  Buck- 
eridge.  At  the  same  time  he  became  one  of  king 
James's  chaplains,  while,  to  his  great  chagrin,  Abbot, 
upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  was  rained  to  the 
primacy.  Abbot  is  charged  by  Laud's  friends  as  hav- 
ing been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  retarder  of  his  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Of  the 
"enmity,"  it  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  beyond  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
charge.  The  simple  truth  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 
Laud  became  the  "  inveterate  enemy"  of  Abbot  because 
the  latter,  when  he  had  the  power,  refused  to  promote 
him,  and  conscientiously  discouraged  the  advancement 
of  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence.  Bishop  Neile 
now  bestowed  upon  Laud  the  prebendary  of  Bugden, 
and  in  1615  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  1616 
James  himself  bestowed  upon  him  the  deanery  of  Glou- 
cester, and  he  thus  obtained  the  prospect  of  reaching 
the  higher  prizes  he  had  in  view.  A  second  time  he 
got  into  hot  water  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the  uni- 
versity. For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Dr.  Robert 
Abbot,  then  vice-chancellor,  and  brother  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Abbot  now,  like  bishop  Hall  before,  charged 
him  with  trying  to  keep  on  both  sides  at  once.  In  his 
deanery  of  (tloucester  he  proceeded  to  **  reform  and  s<  t 
in  order"  according  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  notions,  or- 
dering the  communion-table  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
to  stand  as  the  "  altar"  formerly  stood,  and  enjoining  a 
becoming  reverence,  i.  e.,  due  bowings  and  genuflexions, 
upon  the  clergy  and  ofiicers  on  entering  the  church  or 
chancel,  and  proceeding  withal  in  a  most  high-handed 
manner.  Returning  to  court,  Laud  procured  directions 
for  the  **  better  government"  of  the  university,  which 
contained  the  first  ofiicial  disapprobation  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  which,  being  evidently  levelled 
against  the  Puritans,  are  conceded  by  one  of  Laud's 
most  ardent  eulogists  (Lawson)  to  have  been  "  not  alto- 
gether justifiable."  inasmuch  as  they  deprived  the  uni- 
versity of  its  independence,  and  subjected  it  completely 
to  the  control  of  the  king.    "  But,"  he  adds,  with  char- 
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icterUtic  fallacy  and  one-sidednesB,  *'  the  state  of  the 
tunes  rendered  such  instructions  necessary ;  and  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Puritan  faction,  when  they  were  made 
known  at  Oxford,  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch 
and  his  advisers  in  thus  placing  a  timely  restraint  on 
the  progress  of  sectarian  partisanship  and  enthusiasm." 
James  had  already  (1610-12)  re-established  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  and  with  a  special  view  to  effect  a  more  per- 
fect unifurmity  in  the  two  churches,  he  set  out  in  1617 
to  visit  his  northern  kingdom  for  the  first  time  since  hb 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  ordered  Laud  to  ac- 
company him.  The  king*s  favorite  object  was  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  Scottish  Church  the  Episcopal  liturgy  in- 
stead of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship ;  and,  though 
the  Presbyterians  prayed  that  they  miglit  be  preserved 
from  the  same,  Laud  and  some  of  the  royal  chaplains 
encouraged  James  to  persist  in  regarding  the  mass  of  the 
nation  as  a  set  of  '^  factious  enthusiasts,"  and  to  obsti- 
nately adhere  to  his  purpose  of  imposing  upon  these 
people  his  own  form  of  religion  in  the  name  of  *^  the 
Church."  James  and  Laud,  with  a  little  knot  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  to  their 
office,  not  in  Scotland,  but  at  Westminster,  were  **  the 
Church,"  and  the  SooUbh  nation  was  "  the  faction"— a 
mistake  big  with  sad  and  fearful  consequences.  James 
now  propounded  the  famous  Five  Articles^  which  he 
subjected  first  to  the  assembly  called  together  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  later  to  the  assembly  at  Perth,  where, 
through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  shrewd  and  cunning  management  of  the  king,  the 
Five  Articles  were  confirmed.  These  articles  were  rig- 
idly enforced,  but  vritbout  the  desired  effect.  The  Scot- 
tish "  rabble"  were  too  "  factious"  to  submit  to  a  religion 
manufactured  for  them  and  forcibly  imposed  upon  them 
by  others.  It  was  left  for  James's  successor  to  continue 
his  father's  design,  but  with  still  worse  success ;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  Laud  to  take  a  more  dominant  part  in 
the  business,  and  from  a  higher  position,  at  a  subsequent 
period.  On  his  return  through  Lincolnshire  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  which  he  had  taken 
in  exchange  for  Norton ;  and,  arriving  at  Oxford,  he 
learned  with  pleasure  that  his  exertions  had  effectually 
restrained  the  '^  Puritan  enthusiasm"  at  Gloucester. 

In  1620  Laud  was  at  length  raised  to  the  episcopate, 
being  made  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  archbishop  Abbot,  as  his  friends  assert, 
and  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  of  the  lord -keeper  Williams,  then 
birthop  of  Lincoln,  as  lb  commonly  alleged.  Before  his 
consecration  as  bishop.  Laud,  much  to  his  credit,  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  St.  John's  College,  because, 
though  such  things  were  often  winked  at,  he  could 
not  hold  it  without  a  violation  of  the  statute.  In  his 
primary  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he  set  things  **  in  or- 
der" according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  what  constituted 
the  essentials  of  '^  the  Church's"  religion.  He  also  built 
a  chapel  for  himself,  which  be  proceeded  to  fit  up  to  his 
own  taste  as  a  model,  and  consecrated  it  with  sundry 
extraordinary  ceremonies. 

In  1622  Laud's  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  took 
place,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  creditable  perform- 
ance of  his  life,  evincing  extensive  learning  and  no 
mean  ability.  Yet,  dealing  with  the  controversy  from 
the  high  Anglican  point  of  view,  it  fails  to  cover  the 
whole  Protestant  position,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
being  a  document  of  much  less  breadth  and  historical 
interest  than  some  still  older  defences  of  the  EngUsh 
Church,  as,  for  example,  JeweU's  Apology, 

About  this  time  Laud  became  chapUin  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  between  them  there  grew  up  an  in- 
timate and  lasting  friendship.  While  Buckingham  was 
absent  with  prince  Charles  in  Spain,  Laud  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  interests  at  court  during  his  ab- 
sence; for^  observing  or  suspecting  some  movements  of 
the  k>rd-keq>er  WiDiains  towanfe  ondermining  the  duke 
in  the  royal  iavor,  he  immediately  informed  his  patzoo 


in  Spain  of  the  appreliended  danger,  who  aooordingly 
hastened  home  to  protect  himself.  Hence  arose  a  de- 
termined hostility  of  the  duke  towards  Williams,  and 
Williams  accused  Laud  of  ingratitude,  while  Laud,  on 
the  other  hand,  charged  him  with  duplicity  and  selfish- 
ness. Evidently  the  duke's  patronage  was  judged  pf 
more  value  than  the  bishop's,  and  the  breach  ripened 
into  a  rooted  enmity  between  the  two  churchmen. 
Laud  chose  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  Abbot  and 
Williams  because  his  name  was  not  inserted  in  the 
High  Commission.  He  complained  to  Buckingham,  who 
forthwith  procured  hb  nomination.  In  1624  James  died, 
and  Laud  lamented  him  with  demonstrations  of  the  ut- 
most sorrow.  On  the  first  day  of  March,  the  year  after 
the  death  of  James,  Laud  received  hb  appointment  to 
preach  before  Charles  at  Westminster  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  Parliament ;  and  the  king,  upon  the  advice  of 
bishops  Laud  and  Andrews,  prohibited,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion which  met  at  the  same  time  with  Parliament,  the 
discussion  of  the  five  predcstinarian  articles  of  the  SjTiod 
of  Dort,  "  on  account  of  the  number  of  Calvinists  ad- 
mitted under  Abbot's  auspices  into  the  Lower  House," 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Laud  again  preached  before  the  king  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  had  summoned  this  Par- 
liament to  procure  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  hb 
wars;  but  they  chose  to  look  after  the  righting  of  their 
own  grievances  before  attending  to  the  king's  wants,  and 
proceeded  to  cite  and  condemn  a  certain  Mr.  Montague 
for  preaching  what  they  judged  heretical  and  unconsti- 
tutional doctrine.  Laud  immediately  flew  to  Monta- 
gue's protection,  and,  at  his  remonstrance,  the  king  re- 
voked the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  prorogued 
them  to  Oxford.  Parliament  was  no  more  pliant  at 
Oxford  than  it  had  been  at  W&tmiuster,  and  in  a  pet 
Charles  suddenly  dissolved  it. 

Meanwhile  Laud  was  continually  rising  in  the  king's 
esteem  and  confidence,  while  Williams  was  removed 
from  hb  office  of  lord-keeper  and  banbhed  the  court. 
Laud  was  indefatigable  in  hb  labors  in  preaching  and 
purging  the  Church,  refusing  to  ordain  any  whom  he 
found  to  be  unqualified  for  the  sacred  office,  accorduig 
to  hb  view  of  the  proper  qualifications.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  supply  the  place  of  the  now  dis- 
graced Williams,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation.  He  here  had  official  charge 
of  the  regalia,  and  b  accused  of  having  placed  a  crucifix 
upon  the  "  altar,"  and  tampered  with  the  coronation 
oath ;  but  of  thb  accusation  not  much  was  ever  made. 
By  the  king's  appointment  Laud  again  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  which  assembled 
immediately  after  the  coronation.  Thb  Parliament  like- 
wise proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a  committee  on  re- 
ligion. They  also  impeached  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  refused  to  do  any  other  business  until  hb  case  was 
dbposed  of.  The  king,  finding  them  resolved  on  the 
ruin  of  hb  minister — and  it  b  to  be  observed  it  was  the 
House  of  Lords  and  not  the  House  of  Commons  before 
which  he  was  to  be  tried — to  save  hb  favorite,  was  com- 
pelled to  dissolve  his  second  Parliament.  Unquestion- 
ably Laud  was  deeply  and  anxiously  interested  in  the 
cause  of  his  patron,  and  he  b  charged,  on  some  show  of 
evidence,  with  having  written  the  speech  of  Bucking- 
ham in  his  own  defence,  and  the  speech  of  the  king  in 
Buckingham's  behalf. 

In  1626  Laud  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Welb  —  a  richer  bbhopric  than  that  of  St  David's. 
Both  of  Charles's  ParlUments  had  refused  to  vote 
the  subsidies  to  supply  hb  pecuniary  wants,  and  he  re- 
solved to  collect  the  money  without  parliamentary 
authority.  With  thb  view  he  resorted  to  the  expedi- 
ent of "  tuning  the  pulpits,"  and  Laud  was  hb  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  He  was  instructed  to  prepare 
letters  to  be  issued  to  the  two  archbbhops  and  their  suf- 
fragans, through  them  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  by 
them  to  the  people,  persuading  them  to  pay  cheerfully 
the  taTliimw  npcfwrily  nnpoaed on  them.    ^'Thein- 
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stnictkmfi,**  as  Laud  informs  us,  **  were  parUy  pcditical 
and  partly  ecclesiastical,'*  aud  were  to  be  published  in 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom.     Laud  engsf^ed  in  the 
duty  with  his  wonted  alacrity,  and  almost  immediately 
upon  receiving  the  royal  commands  he  had  the  instruc- 
tions prepared.     His  apologists  admit  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  justify  these  instructions,  **  because  they 
aJFord  a  dangerous  precedent,  whicli,  were  it  followed, 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences;*'  it  was 
uo  less  than  undertaking  to  tax  the  people  without  the 
consent  of  their  representatives.    By  Laud's  prompt  and 
efficient  management  of  this  aflair  he  was  still  further 
advanced  in  the  king's  good  opinion,  and  was  rewarded 
-with  the  appobtment  <^  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and 
the  promise  of  the  primacy  in  the  event  of  Abbot's  de- 
cease.   In  eiifurcing  Laud's  **  instructions,"  doctors  Sib- 
thorpe  and  Manwaring  preached  sermons  in  which  they 
maintained  the  extreme  doctrines  of  passive  obedience, 
and  which,  after  Laud's  revision,  were  published.     Ab- 
bot, too,  had  refused  to  license  8ibthor}>e's  sermon,  for 
which  factious  procedure  a  commission  of  sequestration 
was  issued  against  him,  aud  the  administration  of  hb 
metropolitan  functions  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Laud, 
in  conjunction  with  four  other  bishops.     In  the  same 
year  Luid  was  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and,  by  the  re- 
distribution of  sundry  bishops  and  bishoprics,  arrange- 
ments were  initiated  to  make  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of 
London,  that  Laud  might  at  once  be  translated  to  that 
rich  and  powerful  bishopric     Meanwhile  Charles  had 
been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  call  a  third  Parlia- 
ment, although  it  was  veil  understood  that  Laud  as  well 
as  Buckingham  would  be  thereby  endangered.     But,  to 
propitiate  the  popular  feeling,  several  commissions  were 
made,  and,  among  other  things.  Abbot  was  restored  to  his 
functions,  and  received  at  court.     Again  Laud  preached 
the  opening  sermon,  and  the  king  concluded  his  speech 
by  exhorting  Parliament  to  follow  the  good  advice 
which  Laud  had  given  them.     But  the  Commons  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  business  in  their  ovm  way. 
They  first  drew  up  and  passed  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right.     They  then  presented  a  remonstrance  of  griev- 
ances against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  not  omitting 
to  mention  Laud  in  their  indictment.     They  cited  Dr. 
Manwaring  to  their  bar,  ordered  him  to  be  severe- 
ly punished,  and  his  sermons  to  be  burnt.     The  king 
prorogued  Parliament,  ignored  the  complaints  against 
Buckingham  and  Laud,  remitted  Manwaring's  fine,  and, 
mcoessively  giving  him  various  livings,  at  length  pro- 
rooted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  then  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's,  made  Sibthorpe  prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  and  translated  Laud  to  the  see  of  London, 
July  1^  1629.     On  the  death  of  Buckingham,  which 
took  place  before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
king  was  pleased  to  assure  Laud  that  he  uitended  to  in- 
trust him  with  his  confidence  in  Buckingham's  room. 
At  the  examination  of  Felton,  the  assassin  of  Bucking- 
ham, before  the  privy  council,  the  man  admitted  the 
deed,  but  denied  the  privity  of  any  other  parties.    Laud, 
in  his  eagerness  to  improve  this  presumed  opportunity 
for  reaching  and  crushing  his  enemies,  threatened  him 
with  the  rack  if  he  would  not  disclose  his  accomplices. 
But,  upon  the  judges  being  asked  whether  Felton  could 
be  lawfully  put  to  the  rack,  they  returned  for  answer 
that  by  the  laws  of  £ngland  he  could  not.     It  was  in 
this  interval,  too,  that  Laud, "  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  disturbances  which  arose  from  the  preaching  of  the 
abstruse  and  mystical  doctrines  of  predestination,"  as 
his  friends  aver,  **  procured  a  royal  declaration  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  Articles,"  prohibiting  such  preaching.     Sir 
Thomas  Wentwortb,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  was 
gained  over  from  the  popular  party  to  the  king's  side 
by  largesses  of  royal  favor,  and  he  and  Laud  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  firiendship  which  ever  after  remain- 
ed inviolate. 

When  at  length  Parliament  again  assembled,  the 
Commons  opened  with  a  remonstrance  upon  the  alleged 
infractions  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  then  turned 


their  attention  to  their  religious  grievances.  Excited 
to  great  exasperation  by  the  king's  declaration  which 
Laud  had  procured,  they  passed  a  solemn  vote  against 
it,  claiming,  protesting,  and  vowing  that  the  current 
and  general  exposition  of  the  articles,  *'  which  hod  been 
established  by  act  of  Parliament,"  had  ever  been  the 
same  as  their  own.  In  the  debate.  Sir  John  Eliot  de- 
nounced some  of  the  bishops  as  neither  **  orthodox  nor 
sound  in  religion.  Witness,"  said  he, "  the  t^-o  bishops. 
Laud  and  Neile,  who  were  complained  of  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Parliament  I  apprehend  much  fear  that, 
should  we  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  danger  to 
have  our  religion  overtiirown.  Some  of  them  are  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies,  and  they  labor  to  introduce  new  cer- 
emonies into  the  Church."  The  House  resumed  the 
cases  of  Montague,  Manwaring,  and  Sibthorpe,  to  all  of 
whom  the  king  had  granted  pardons  and  preferments. 
Laud  and  Neile  were  the  grand  objects  of  attack,  being 
accused  of  having  procured  these  pardons.  ^  In  Laud 
and  Neile,"  declared  Sir  John  Eliot,  "b  centred  all  the 
danger  we  fear,"  and  he  proposed  to  perition  the  king  to 
leave  those  bishops  to  "  the  justice  of  the  House."  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  too,  distinguished  himself  in  this  dis- 
cussion; the  preferment  of  Manwaring  especially  ^ex- 
cited hb  wrath."  "If  these  be  the  steps  to  Church 
preferment,"  cried  the  future  Protector, "  what  may  ve 
expect?"  At  length  the  king,  exasperated,  endeavored 
to  adjourn  the  House  by  royal  command.  Thb  led  to 
a  scene  of  great  excitement  and  confusion,  and  finally 
the  third  ParUament  of  Charles's  reign  was  abruptly  dis- 
solved. Parliaments  were  now  to  be  abolished,  and 
Laud  was  prime  minbter.  He  must  be  held  to  all  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  such  a  position  at  such  a 
time.  He  presided  especially  over  the  afTairs  of  Eng- 
I  land,  the  dtike  of  Hamilton  over  those  of  Scotland,  and 
Wentworth  over  those  of  Ireland.  In  hb  ecclesiastical 
adroinbtration.  Laud's  friends  commonly  claim  for  him 
the  character  of  toleration  and  liberality,  hi  the  face  of 
the  fact  that,  having  advised  with  Harsuet,  archbbhop 
of  York,  he  drew  up  certain  articles  which,  under  the 
royal  authority,  were  immediately  dispatched  to  arch- 
bbhop Abbot,  requiring  him  and  hb  suffragans  (in 
brief)  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  to  note 
all  absentees  from  the  prescribed  public  prayers,  and  to 
render  an  account  in  the  premises  on  the  2d*of  January 
every  year. 

Early  in  1680  Laud  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  also  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  officiating  at  the  baptbm  of  the  infant  prince,  af- 
terwards Charies  II,  although  thb  dbtinction  belonged 
I  by  usage  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Laud  was 
I  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  and  nothing  could 
,  stand  in  hb  way.  Did  the  Puritans  undertake  to  buy 
I  up  the  impropriations  of  Church  livings,  that  they 
might  have  the  dbposal  of  them  for  their  lecturers, 
Laud  had  them  punbhed  for  their  impertinence,  and 
their  purchases  confiscated  to  the  king.  Did  they  pre- 
sume to  preach  or  publish  their  peculiar  tenets  at  Ox- 
ford or  in  Ireland,  Laud  had  them  expelled  or  silenced. 
Were  any  bbhoprics  or  deaneries  vacant.  Laud  saw 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  right  sort  of  churchmen. 
He  enlarged  St.  John's  College  with  a  new  quadrangle. 
He  repaired  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  He  took  cognizance 
of  the  chapels  and  chaplains  of  Englbh  congregations 
abroad,  and  of  the  congregations  or  churches  of  foreign- 
ers in  EngUmd,  and  reduced  them  all  to  conformity,  or 
placed  the  members  of  the  latter  under  the  strictest  sur- 
veillance, taking  away  the  children,  and  burdening  the 
parents  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  alienage.  He 
urged  the  Scottbh  bbhops,  if  they  made  any  change  iu 
their  liturgy,  to  adopt  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
without  any  variation ;  and  the  new  liturgy  which  was 
drawn  up  by  those  bbhops  was  submitted  to  his  final 
revision.  On  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland,  Laud  attend- 
ed him,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Coon- 
cil,  and  preached  before  the  king,  in  the  chapel  royal  in 
Holyrood  House,  on  "  the  utility  of  conformity." 
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At  length,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1688,  archbishop  Ab- 
bot died ;  on  the  6th  Laud  was  promoted  by  the  king  to 
the  primacy,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  was  formally 
translated  to  this,  the  long-desired  goal  of  his  ambition. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by  cer- 
tain emissaries  of  the  pope,  which,  without  betraying 
either  astonishment,  or  indignation,  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  he  respectfully  declined  *'  till  Rome  should  be 
otherwise  than  it  then  was ;"  and  before  his  enthrone- 
ment he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

Jn  his  metropolitan  chair  his  first  act  was  to  issue 
more  stringent  rules  for  candidates  for  ordination,  so 
as  more  effectually  to  shut  out  PuriUn  preachen  and 
lecturers.  The  next  was  to  revive  and  extend  the 
king's  declaration  concerning  lawful  sports  on  Sundays. 
The  archbishop  now  proceeded  upon  his  metropolitan 
visitations,  and  he  made  thorough  work  of  it ;  for  all 
Puritanism  he  was  a  perfect  **  root  and  branch"  man. 
But  one  great  business  and  burden  with  him  was  to  see 
that  the  communion-tables  were  placed  altar-wise,  rail- 
ed in,  and  approached  always  with  the  prescribed  bows 
and  obeisances,  it  being  assumed  that  thus,  and  thus  only, 
could  true  devotion  and  godly  reverence  be  preserved  in 
the  Church.  His  old  patron,  bishop  Williams,  he  sus- 
pended for  contumacy.  He  busied  himself  earnestly  in 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  poor  clergy  of  London 
and  the  poorer  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  procured  a  new 
charter  and  statutes  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  instead  of  those 
of  Lambeth,  by  the  Irish  Church.  Indeed,  through  his 
intimacy  with  Wentworth,  the  lord  deputy,  and  his 
chancellorship  of  the  Dublin  University,  he  seems,  as 
prime  minister  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  have 
had  much  more  control  of  the  affaire  of  the  Irish  Church 
than  her  own  primate,  Usher,  or  any  or  all  of  her  bish- 
ops and  archbbhops.  Civil  appointments,  also,  were  ac- 
cumulated upon  Laud.  Ue  was  not  only  prime  minister, 
privy  counsellor  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  member  of 
the  courto  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  but  he 
was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  trade, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  pUced  on  the 
foreign  committee.  He  procured  the  new  Caroline  Char- 
ter for  Oxford,  and  continued  his  munificent  gifts.  He 
took  especial  care  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedrals 
and  of  the  Cathedral  service,  with  all  the  old  accustom- 
ed appointments  and  ceremonies. 

Laud,  like  Wolsey  when  in  favor  with  Henry  VIII,  had 
reached  the  higllWt  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  All  honor, 
power,  and  splendor  seemed  to  converge  towards  him. 
All  around  was  buoyant  with  success  and  glowing  with 
promise.  It  was  Laud  here,  it  was  Laud  there,  it  was  Laud 
everywhere.  He  had  three  kingdoms  well  in  hand. 
Church  and  State  lay  submissive  at  his  feet.  But  the 
scene  was  soon  to  change.  He  was  disporting  himself 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  whose  vent-holes  he  was 
hoping  to  keep  stopped  up  with  his  puny  engineering. 
The  quakings  and  rumblings  of  the  approaching  eruption 
were  already  increasing.  In  the  year  1637, "some  fac- 
tious and  refractory  men  had  determined  to  establish 
their  enthusiasm  on  the  shores  of  America,  amid  the 
forests  of  New  England.''  These  disorderly  emigra- 
tions without  a  royal  license  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  restrain,"  because  of  the  many  idle  and  obstinate  hu- 
mors whose  only  or  principal  end  was  to  live  without 
the  reach  of  authority.''  Eight  ships  in  the  Thames 
were  stopped  by  an  oMer  of  Council,  and  no  clergyman 
was  allowed  ta  leave  the  country  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  Among  those  intended  emigrants  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  thus  stopped.  The  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  were  drawing  to- 
wards a  crisis,  and  some  prosecutions  of  this  same  year 
accelerated  the  national  calamities.  The  firet  case  was 
the  trial  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Prynne  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Bastwick  left  Cambridge  be- 


fore taking  his  degree,  and,  having  travelled  nine  yean 
on  the  Continent,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua; 
Burton  was  A.M.  and  RD.  at  Oxford,  and  had  been  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  rector  of  St. 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  London.  Prynne,  for  his  //«- 
trio-MutttfXj  bad  already  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  be  expelled  from  Oxford  and  from  Lincoln's 
Inn,  to  stAnd  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  at  Cheap- 
side,  and  at  each  place  to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  to  have 
his  book  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner 
for  life.  In  the  execution  of  the  sentence  it  is  said  that 
Prynne  had  nearly  been  suffocated  with  the  smoke  of 
his  book.  From  prison,  however,  the  irrepressible  Prynne, 
as  soon  as  he  could  procure  writing  materials,  continued 
audaciously,  and  with  amazing  industry,  to  send  forth 
his  pamphlets  against  his  persecutors;  and  now  the 
doctor  Bastwick  and  the  rector  Burton  had  joined  the 
lawyer  in  the  fray.  These  pamphlets  were  no  doubt  in- 
temperate and  extravagant,  coarse  and  violent  in  their 
language;  they  were  naturally  branded  as  scurrilous 
and  seditious  by  the  other  side.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered their  authore  were  persecuted  fanatics ;  and  it  b  a 
better  excuse  for  them  to  say  that  the  controvereial  lan- 
guage of  the  age  was  coarse,  than  it  is  for  their  enemies 
to  say  that  the  punishments  of  the  age  were  barbarous. 
The  use  of  epithets  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  fash- 
ion; but  humanity  itself,  wherever  it  exists,  is  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  torture,  and  cruelty,  and  blood.  All 
three  of  the  accused  were  condemned;  Prynne  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £5000,  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  eai%  in  the 
pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  initials 
of  slanderous  libeler,  and  to  be  immured  for  life  in  Caer- 
narvon Castle.  Bastwick  and  Burton  were  to  pay  the 
same  fine,  were  to  lose  their  eare  in  the  pillorj*,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  separate  castles.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Laud,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court,  made  a  long 
speech.  As  he  had  everything  under  his  own  control, 
he  had  no  temptation  to  use  violent  language.  He  as- 
sumed an  air  of  studied  coolness  and  dignity.  Having 
descanted  upon  the  merits  of  his  own  immaculate  ad- 
ministration in  Church  and  State,  and  set  forth  in  strong 
colore  the  dangerous  and  abominable  character  of  fac- 
tious and  seditious  libeling,  he  added,**  But  because  the 
business  hath  some  reflection  upon  myself,  /#Aatf/br6car 
to  censure  them,  and  leave  them  to  God's  mercy  and  the 
king's  justice."  That  is  to  say,  having  fully  given  his 
views,  he  would  not  cast  his  formal  vote  in  the  case,  but, 
knowing  full  well  what  the  decision,  yea,  the  "  unani- 
mous" decision  of  the  judges  would  be,  he  concludes  his 
speech  thus .  "  I  give  all  your  lordships  hearty  thanks 
for  your  noble  patience,  and  your  just  and  honorable 
sentence  upon  these  men,  and  your  unanimous  dislike 
of  them  and  defence  of  the  Church."  Who  can  doubt 
that  Prynne  was  right  in  afterwards  declaring  that  Laud 
was  "  the  cause  and  contriver  of  the  sentence  before  it 
was  given,  and  that  he  approved  and  thanked  the  lords 
for  it  when  it  wa*  given  ?"  The  three  victims  under^ 
went  their  ♦*  punishment"  (as  Laud's  friends  delight  to 
call  it)  with  the  most  astonishing  heroism.  Such  **pun- 
ishment"  of  such  men,  however  ignominious  or  degrad- 
ing it  was  meant  to  be,  could  never  elevate  the  dignity 
or  strengthen  the  position  of  the  party  that  inflicted  it. 
The  sufferere  were  no  doubt  supported  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  an  immense  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  courage  or  obstinacy,  their  religious  principle 
or  fanaticism.  No  wonder  that  libels  against  the  arch- 
bishop were  multiplied  and  intensified,  and  that  his  vic- 
tims were  honored  with  abundant  and  galling  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  favor.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  reach  of  their  friends,  to 
transfer  them  from  the  prisons  to  which  they  had  been 
condemned  to  other  castles  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Having  now  seen  the  leaden  of  the  **  malignant  fac- 
tion" visited  with  condign  "  punishment"  and  put  out  of 
the  way.  Laud  had  the  pleasure  of  having  his  early  pa- 
tron, bishop  W^illiaros — against  whom  he  seems  to  have 
nursed  a  rancorous  grudge,  as  though  fearing  that  om 
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day  he  might  be  a  dangerous  rival — arraigned  before 
him  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  first  on  the  old  charge  of 
revealing  the  king's  secrets,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
suborning  a  witness;  and,  ha\'ing  again  delivered  him* 
self  of  a  kong  and  dignified  speech,  magnifying  the  enor> 
mity  of  the  crime  of  subornation  of  perjury,  especially  in 
a  clerg3rman  and  a  bishop,  and  at  the  same  time  protest- 
uig  his  personal  friendliness,  he  graciously  and  humbly 
leaves  the  accused  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  court  thus 
"  tuned,**  who  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  be  sus- 
pended from  all  his  offices,  preferments,  and  functions. 
Upon  Laud's  recommendation,  a  decree  was  passed  by 
the  Star  Chamber  in  1637  for  restraining  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  provisions  of  the  edict  were  suffi- 
ciently severe.  It  limited  the  number  of  master  print- 
ers under  penalty  of  whipping;  it  forbade  the  printing 
of  books  without  a  license  from  the  archbishop  or  the 
bbhop  of  London,  or  their  chaplains,  or  from  the  chan- 
cellors or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities.  It  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  imported  books  without  a  similar  li- 
cense; it  authorized  the  Company  of  Stationers  to  seize 
on  all  such  books  as  they  found  to  be  schismatical  or  of- 
fensive, and  to  lay  them  before  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties; it  enacted  that  no  one  in  England  should  cause  to 
be  printed  any  books  in  English  beyond  the  seas,  or  to 
import  them  into  the  country;  and  finally  it  provided 
that  offences  against  the  decree  should  be  puiushed  by 
the  court  of  Star  Chamber  or  High  Commission.  Such 
was  the  law  enacted — not  by  the  English  Parliament, 
but  by  the  Star  Chamber — to  protect,  not  the  fUiglish 
Protestant  Church,  but  the  Laudian  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem against  the  **  Puritan  faction." 

The  "  Short  Parliament"  of  1640  had  been  dissolved  af- 
ter a  session  of  three  weeks ;  but  as  the  Convocation  con- 
tinued to  sit,  a  set  of  new  canons  was  drawn  up  under  the 
influence  and  presidency  of  Laud,  which  contained  the 
famous  election  oath ;  and  the  first  of  which  proclaimed 
that  monarchy  was  of  divine  right,  that  the  royal  author- 
ity was  independent,  not  only  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
of  every  other  earthly  power,  and  that  it  cannot  be  as- 
sailed on  any  pretence  without  resistance  to  the  ordinance 
of  God.  Not  only  this  canon,  but  the  whole  body  of  them, 
were  of  the  most  arbitrary  character,  especially  enjoining, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  arch- 
bishop was  notoriously  attached;  and  all  this  at  a  time 
most  unwisely  chosen,  when  the  whole  condition  of  the 
empire  was  imminently  critical ;  so  cnat^  as  Clarendon 
remarks, ''the  season  in  which  that  sjmod  continued  to 
sit  was  in  so  ill  a  conjuncture  of  time  that  nothing  could 
have  been  transacted  there  of  a  popular  and  prevailing 
influence." 

The  archbishop  prime  minister  had  so  completely 
established  uniformity  in  England  that  he  now  had 
'leisure  to  turn  hb  particular  attention  to  the  reforma- 
tbn  of  Puritan  abuses  in  the  outlying  islands  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey.  He  claims  to  have  brought  Chilling- 
worth  hack  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  he  did,  he 
certainly  did  not  make  that  irrefragal)le  defender  of  the 
religion  of  Protestants  a  disciple  of  his  own  system.  He 
urged  bishop  Hall  to  write  his  treatise  on  Episcopacy ; 
but  Hall's  claims  were  not  put  high  enough  to  satisfy 
Laud,  who  was  particularly  offended  because  the  pope 
was  plainly  called  /Vntichrist.  The  plot  now  thickens. 
The  Scottish  troubles  growing  out  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  the  new  canons  and  liturgy  upon  the  Scottish 
people,  beginning  with  the ''  profane  imprecation"  of  the 
dame  Janet  Geddes,  in  St.  Giles's,  at  the  first  reading  of 
the  detested  service :  "  Out,  out,  thou  false  thief;  dost 
thou  say  mass  at  my  lug?"  had  now  swollen  into  an 
irresistible  storm  of  violence  and  rebellion.  The  uproar 
of  the  "old  woman"  in  a  church,  and  the  brickbats  of 
the  mob  around  it,  had  turned  into  a  national  conspiracy. 
Through  all  the  business  Laud  had  adroitly  managed  to 
incur  no  responsibility  without  the  participation  or  au- 
thority of  the  king  or  the  Scottish  bishops:  neverthe- 
less, it  is  evident  he  was  mixed  up  with  it  all,  not  only 
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as  accessory,  but  as  prime  minister.  He  corresponded 
constantly  with  the  Scottuh  bishops  as  well  as  with  the 
civil  authorities  in  Scotland.  To  him  they  made  their 
reports  and  their  excuses,  and  his  advice  and  direction 
were  required  and  sought  on  all  occasions. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  the  army  of  the  Cove- 
nanters at  length  compelled  Charles  once  more  to  sum- 
mon the  English  Legislature.  The  Long  Parliame-nt 
met.  Then  the  bubble  burst;  then  the  flaunting  splen- 
dors of  a  luxurious  and  insolent  court  were  exchanged 
for  humiliation  and  deepening  gloom;  then  the  vast 
machinery  of  ecclesiastiod  despotism,  pushed  to  its  ut- 
most tension  of  pride  and  tyranny,  suddenly  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  the  accumulated  usurpations  of  royal 
prerogative  hastened  to  their  final  and  irreversible  doom. 
The  odious  courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission were  abolished,  and  all  judges  were  henceforth 
made  independent  of  the  crown ;  no  taxes,  of  whatever 
description,  were  to  be  levied  without  authority  of  Par- 
liament, and  Parliaments  were  by  law  to  be  trienniaL 
The  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deputy  of  Irehmd,  Laud's 
most  intimate  friend,  the  king's  ablest  political  adviser, 
and  the  most  skilful  commander  of  the  royal  forces 
against  the  Scotch,  was  impeached  for  high  treason. 
Laud's  own  impeachment  soon  followed,  and  he  was 
forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept 
imprisoned  three  years  (1641-5) ;  his  jurisdiction  and 
all  his  offices  and  emoluments  were  sequestered  by  the 
House  of  Peers.  Lambeth  Palace  was  made  a  state 
prison,  and  Leighton,  now  almost  a  maniac,  was  put  in 
charge  of  it;  Prynne  was  made  his  warden  in  the  Tower. 
The  bishops  were  unseated  from  the  House  of  Lords ; 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  were  abolished  by  act  of 
Pariiament ;  and  Laud — ^having  seen  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  miserable  "  fanatical  faction"*  over  which 
he  liad  wielded  the  rod  of  power  and  of  punishment  so 
long,  the  utter  destruction  and  abolition  of  the  hierar- 
chy and  the  ceremonies  to  whose  aggrandizement  and 
magnificence  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  his  fond  dreams  of  personal  grandeur,  and 
glory, and  lordly  munificence — was  at  length  condemned 
by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  and  suffered  decapitation 
on  Tower  Hill,  meeting  his  doom  with  perfect  compos^ 
ure  and  quiet  dignity,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1646. 

Thus  fell  the  famous  archbishop  Laud,  perhaps  the 
best  praised  and  most  blamed  man  that  ever  lived.  As 
to  the  formal  legality  of  his  sentence,  it  may  be  admit- 
ted that  it  cannot  be  constitutionally  or  technically  jus- 
tified. As  to  the  specific  charges  against  him,  it  may 
be  granted  that  they  could  not,  except  constructively, 
amount  to  treason  even  if  proved,  and  that  few  of  any 
weight  were  proved  with  such  evidence  as  would  be  sat- 
isfactory under  the  strict  rules  of  an  impartial  court  of 
jusrice.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Laud  was 
tried  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal;  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, moral,  not  legal  evidence  swayed  hisjudges; 
and  that  the  general,  known  truth  of  the  case,  not  the 
detailed  proof  of  specific  articles,  determined  the  conclu- 
sion. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  administratiftn  of  Charles  and  of  Laud,  wheth- 
er in  Church  or  State,  did  not  go  beyond  the  precedents 
which  had  been  set  from  Henry  YIII  downwards;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  had 
changed,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  vrise  men  in 
high  places  to  know  it,  and  act  accordingly.  A  people 
educated  under  Romish  domination  and  superstition 
might  submit  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  of  creeds  by 
the  sovereign  and  established  authority,  which  a  people 
educated  under  even  an  imperfect  influx  of  Protestant 
light,  and  of  its  attendant  maxims  of  personal  hberty 
and  freedom  of  thought,  could  no  longer  brook.  More- 
over, a  tyrannical  despotism  once  constitutionally  es- 
tablished can  never  be  abolished  or  got  rid  of  unless  the 
governors  either  yield  to  the  popular  demands  or  are 
illegally  put  down  by  revolutionary  force  and  violence. 
It  mav  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  honest  ami 
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•dentions  in  defending  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  di- 
vine right,  of  the  royal  prerogatiye,  and  of  passive  obe- 
dience, and  in  his  endeavors  to  suppress  the  **  Puritan 
faction**  in  Church  and  State ;  but,  in  a  historical  esti- 
mate of  his  career  and  character,  this  proves  nothing. 
The  constitution  of  successive  Parliaments  shows  that 
this  ^*  faction"  was  an  increasing  majority  of  the  nation ; 
they,  too,  were  conscientious;  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton  were  conscientious — fanatically,  not  by  policy, 
conscientious;  the  parliamentary  leaders,  those  noble 
defenders  of  Englbh  liberty,  were  consciendous ;  most 
despots,  tyrants,  and  conservatives,  as  well  as  rebels, 
revolutionists,  and  reformers,  are  oonacientious.  Their 
conduct  and  character  must  be  judged  of  \fy  rules  inde- 
pendent of  their  well  informed  or  ill  informed  private 
consciences.  There  may  be  fault  on  both  sides :  one 
extreme  begets  another.  So  it  was  then ;  so  it  was  af- 
ter wanU. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  charge  of  popery  against 
Laud — a  charge  from  which  he  suffered  more  severely 
than  from  any  other,  and  which  more  than  any  other 
was  the  cause  of  bis  ruin — was  not  literally  true.  What 
was  substantially  true  was  thus  put  into  the  false  and 
extravagant  formula  of  the  demagogue— it  was  a  cari- 
cature. Laud  was  a  loyal  son  of  t  he  Ch  urch  of  England, 
"as  by  law  estjiblished,"  so  long  as  the  laws  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  notions,  or  as  he  had  the  interpreta- 
tion and  execution  of  them  in  his  own  hands.  It  was 
not  Roman  popery,  but  Anglican  or  Laudean  popery 
which  he  would  establish.  No  doubt  he  wa^  more  of  a 
Papist  than  of  a  Protestant  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  His  sympathies  were  more  with  Rome  than  with 
Augsburg  or  Geneva;  and  the  people,  who  are  instinc- 
tively sagacious  in  questions  of  this  kind,  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  it,  and  they  expressed  their  judgment,  as  is 
their  wont,  in  the  most  summary  and  positive  terms. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  Laud's  devotion  to 
them  and  to  their  enforcement  is  certainly  not  among 
the  marks  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  The  opposition  to 
them  may  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  their  imposi- 
tion; yet  the  fact  was  they  were  generally  unpopular 
and  odious,  and  Laud,  in  his  position,  was  bound  to  have 
the  discretion  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  fact  It 
boots  nothing  to  say  that  they  were  not  illegal;  it  is 
enough  that  they  .were  both  unpopular  and  unnecessary. 
It  boots  nothing  to  talk  of  the  irreverence  and  slovenU- 
ness  of  the  Puritan  worship;  that  is  mostly  exaggera- 
tion; but,  at  all  events,  decency  and  reverence  could 
have  been  preserved  without  the  precision  and  multi- 
plied formalities  of  the  Laudean  ceremonial. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Laud  was  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learning  and  of  the  universities,  with  whose  dig- 
nities he  was  invested;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether 
amiss  to  inquire  whence  came  all  the  funds  of  which  he 
made  all  this  lordly  distribution;  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  that,  in  this  matter.  Laud  deser\'es  only  this  honor 
above  many  other  men,  that  he  honestly  paid  over  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  money  to  those  to  whom,  after  all, 
it  rightfully  belonged.  He  never  stinted  the  splendor 
or  sumptuousness  of  his  own  establishment^  or  the  ap- 
pointments of  his  personal  retinue.  Of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur  he  enjoyed  what  he  could.  But  let  it  remain 
to  his  credit  that  his  vanity— if  it  were  nothing  better— 
tiiok  the  form  of  magniricent  public  t>enefactions. 

As  to  intellectual  abilities,  Laud's  must  have  been 
considerable,  or  he  cuuld  never  have  been  the  historical 
liersonage  he  was.  In  the  personal  habits  of  his  private 
life  he  was  irreproachable.  As  a  clergyman  he  was  in- 
defatigable and  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. He  was  always  narrf>w  and  bigoted  in  his  views, 
but  he  lived  in  narrow  and  bigoted  times.  How  far  his 
high  political  positions  were  compatible  with  his  eccle- 
siastical character  may  well  be  doubted,  and  his  exam- 
ple can  never  be  repeated  again  in  England.  How  far 
the  corrupting  influence  of  political  pla<«,  and  of  the 
association  of  political  persons  and  of  political  life,  may 
have  contributed  to  develop  and  exaggerate  his  worst 


faults— which,  after  all,  were  chiefly  those  of  adminis- 
tration— it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  courtier  long  before  he  was  even  a  bishop, 
and  continued  a  courtier  till  he  became  primate  of  all 
England,  and  thereafter  till  he  was  **  translated**  from 
the  court  to  the  Tower  of  London.  If  lawn  sleeves  could 
pass  unsullied  through  the  scenes  of  such  a  life,  a  natu- 
rally ambitious  churohman  could  hardly  grow  in  grace 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  Laud's  devotional  compositions, 
in  the  form  of  private  prayers,  are  often  admirable,  and 
are  thought  to  g^ve  a  very  favorable  insight  into  his 
interior  religious  life.  Let  us  hope  that  the  prayers 
were  sincere  and  acceptable. 

Laud's  character  may  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  rightness  of  his  general  purpose,  or  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  aiming  at  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  effect  it.  As  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  his  general  purpose,  his  theory  and  aim, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  but  particularly  in  the 
Cimrch,  it  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  it.  Any 
judgment  of  his  character  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  this  question  is  no  better  than  a petifio  prmripii.  As 
to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  undertaking  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  in  those  times  and  under  those  circumstances,  it 
Is  more  and  more  generally  admitted  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  the  attempt.  His  friends  regard  it  as  a  ve- 
nial error,  his  enemies  reckon  the  blunder  a  crime.  As 
to  the  means  he  employed,  and,  in  general,  his  whole 
manner  and  bearing  in  seeking  his  end,  there  is  a  very 
general  verdict  against  him.  He  had  g^reat  personal 
faults.  Prominent  among  them  were  an  overweening 
ambition,  self-sufficiency,  and  insolence.  An  aristocratic 
estimate  of  the  structure  of  society,  and  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  people  and  the  popular  will— very  natu- 
ral, but  the  more  inexcusable  in  a  man  of  his  origin  and 
profession  —  an  utter  destitution  of  the  grand  idea  of 
humanity ^  underlie  all  the  mistakes  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  bis  life. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  candid 
admissions  from  Le  Bas,  one  of  Laud's  most  earnest 
apologists  and  admirers.  '^That  the  administration  of 
Laud  was  in  some  respects  injurious  to  the  Churoh  can 
hardly  be  denied ;  but  then  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  not  so  much  by 
the  measures  which  he  adopted  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  enforced  them.  There  has  seldom,  perhaps, 
lived  a  man  who  contrived  that  his  good  should  be  so 
virulently  evil  spoken  of.  From  all  that  we  learn  of 
him.  his  manner  appears  to  have  been  singularly  ungra- 
cious and  unpopular,  an4  his  temper  offensively  irascible 
and  hot.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  representations  of  him 
left  us  either  by  friend  or  foe,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms^ 
except  to  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with' 
his  worth.  There  was  nothing  aflable  or  engaging  in 
his  general  behavior.  His  very  integrity  was  often 
made  odious  by  wearing  an  aspect  of  austerity  and 
haughtiness.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  prudence  had 
been  struck  out  of  his  catalogue  of  the  caidinal  virtues. 
He  was  unable,  as  Warburton  remarks,  to  comprehend 
one  important  truth,  with  which  Richelieu  was  so  fa- 
miliar, when  he  said  that  if  he  had  not  spent  as  much 
time  in  civilities  as  in  business  he  had  undone  his  mas- 
ter. The  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  dis- 
dain, of  the  ways  of  the  world  was  unspeakably  hurtful 
to  the  cause  which  at  all  times  was  nearest  his  heart. 
In  the  minds  of  many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  essen- 
tial excellence  of  the  man,  the  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lishment werc«  by  his  demeanor,  associated  with  almost 
everything  that  is  harsh  and  repulsive.  For  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  life  he  was  regarded  not  only  as  the 
leader,  but  the  representative  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ; 
and  the  impression  which  he  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic was  too  often  that  of  unfeeling  arrogance  and  lofty 
impatience  of  control.  Whether  the  Chureh  could  have 
been  saved  by  any  combination,  in  the  person  of  its 
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ruler,  of  chose  nre  endowments  which  secure  at  once 
both  reverence  and  attachment,  no  human  sagacity  can 
at  this  day  be  competent  to  pronounce ;  but  iC  certainly 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  this  unhappy  defect 
should,  eyen  in  the  minds  of  judicious  and  impartial 
men,  hare  connected  his  administration  with  the  ruin 
of  the  Establishment.  In  such  unquiet  times,  more  es- 
pecially, a  man  like  Laud  would  not  only  be  dreaded  as 
a  tirm  and  conscientious  disciplinarian,  but  as  the  rigor- 
ous and  overbearing  priest;  and  the  Church  would  be 
sure  to  suffer  most  grievously  for  the  unpopularity  of 
her  governor.** 

Id  England,  the  parties  with  which  Laud*s  life  was 
implicated  have  not  yet  passed  away,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  even  now  to  get  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  man  from  his  own  countr3rmen ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history  will  be 
his  tinal  condemnation.  The  English  monarchy  has 
gloriously  survived  the  political  principles  which  he  de- 
fended; his  ecclesiastical  principles  will  ultimately  be 
found  equally  unnecessary,  nay,  hostile,  to  the  true 
strength  and  glory  of  the  English  Church.    (D.  R.  6.) 

Laud*s  writings  are  few.  Wharton  published  his  Di- 
ary in  1694,  and  Parker  his  Work$  (Oxford,  1847-60), 
containing,  among  other  things,  his  letters  and  miscel- 
laneous papers,  many  of  them  then  puUished  for  the 
first  time,  and,  like  his  Diary^  invaluable  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  personal  history  of  this  noted  vchbishop 
and  his  associates.  See  Hume,  Hitt,  of  KngL  chap,  lii ; 
Hallam,  ConMtiL  Hut,  of  Engl,  (Lond.  1864),  ii,  38, 167 ; 
Hacaulay,  EM$ajf$  (1854),  i,  ld9  sq.,  424  sq.;  Short,  Ck, 
ffuf.  (Lond.  1840),  p.  486  sq.,  553  sq. ;  TuUoch,  EnffUih 
pHrifofdsm^  p.  45  sq. ;  Fletcher,  History  of  Independtncy^ 
vols,  ii,  iii,  iv ;  Collier,  Ecd,  Hitt,  (bee  Index) ;  Prynne, 
HeyUn,  Le  Bas,  Lawson,  and  Baines,  on  the  Life  of 
Lmid;  Wettnu  Rev,  xvii,  478  sq.;  1870,  p.  294;  London 
Month. Rev, cxy\il3i7  sq.;  Lond,Retrotp.Rer,\'n (1827), 
49  sq.;  Biaekw,  Mai;,  xxv,  619  sq.;  xxvii,  179;  xxix, 
628;  1, 806 ;  Lond,  Quart,  Rev.  x,  101  eq. ;  North,  Anur. 
Review,  1864,  606  sq. 

Landa  Sion  8alvatdrem  is  the  beginning  of 
the  renowned  sequence  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-1274) 
far  Corpus -Christi  day.     It  consists  of  twelve  double 
verses,  which  are  as  follows : 
1.  Landa  SIoo  salvatorem, 
LandM  docem  et  pa»torem 
InhymoieetcanUcis:  [de, 


Qaantnm  potet^,  tantom  ao- 
Qn^H  msjor  oroni  Isode, 
Nee  laudare  f  offlcis. 

9.  Lanais  tfaems  rpecialis, 
Psnif  Tfvns  et  vitalis 

Hodie  propooirnr, 
Quero  in  sacne  men^a  coenae 
Torbc  fratrom  dnitdenie 

Datum  non  ambigitnr. 

S.  Sit  lans  plena,  sit  sonora, 
81t  iocnnda.  sit  decora, 

Nentia  Jobilatio : 
Dies  anim  sollemnls  sgitur 
In  qaa  menMe  prima  reroli 

Bi^QB  iostitntio.  [tor 

4  Id  bac  meosa  novi  regis 
Novum  pascba  novae  legis 

Pbiif«  vet  OS  terminal. 
Vetnstatem  novitas 
Dmbram  fn^^at  Veritas, 

Noctem  lux  eliminat. 

P.  Qnod  in  canaChri^tu^  ges- 
Faciendnm  hoc  expressit  [sit 

In  sni  memoriam. 
Doctl  Mcris  ioptitntls, 
Panem,  vinnro  in  salutis 

CoDsecraroas  bostiam. 


Caro  cibnp,  sangnls  pota» : 
Manet  tamen  Christ  as  tolas 

Sob  otraqoe  specie. 

'  8.  A  samente  non  condr os, 

Non  confrsctos.  nou  divlstis, 

Integer  accipitor. 
Somit  onns,  somont  mllle, 
<^aaDtom  fell,  tantom  ille, 

Nee  snmptos  consomilor. 
i  9.  SnmoDt  bonf,ffnmant  mall, 
Sortc  tamen  inieqnnli 

VitiB  vel  interiio«. 
Mors  e»t  malls,  vita  bonis : 
Vide,  parin  somptlools 

Qoam  »lt  dispar  exllos. 

10.  Fracto  demom  r  acramen- 
.  Ne  vacllles,  eed  memento  [to 
•  Tantnra  est<e  sob  fragroeuto 

OoHntom  toto  tegltor: 
Nnlia  rei  lit  pcissora, 
SIgni  taut  am  fit  fractara 
Qna  nee  staton  nee  stalora 

Si^atl  minnitnr. 

1 1.  Bcce  pnnis  angelorom, 
Factas  ethos  viatorom, 

.  Vere  panl«  flllornm, 
I     Non  mittendos  canibos. 
Tn  fl;;nri8  praesignatnr, 
Qnoni  Isaac  immolatar, 
Affpns  PaKhsB  depotator, 
Dator  manna  patrlbop. 

i.  Doema  dator  Chrfi«tlanls,  !«•  Bone  pastor,  pnnis  vere. 
Qnodln  camem  transit  pani?  i^^*  nomri  miserere. 

Bt  vinom  In  sangninem     |Tn  nos  paiw,  nos  tnere, 
Qnod  oon  capis,  qnod  non  vl-  ^  «  nos  bona  fac  vldere 


Anlmosa  llrmat  fldei*     [dei>, 
Pneter  rerum  ordinem. 

T.  8nh  diversis  speelebns, 
8iirni«i  tantnin  et  non  rebos, 
Latent  re*  eximlie. 


In  terra  vtventinm. 
Tn  qni  cnncta  scis  et  vales, 
Ont  nos  pascis  hie  mortales ; 
'I  uos  11)1  commensales, 
Cohieredes  et  sodales 

Fac  sanctorum  civlom. 
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Lauda  Sion,  although  full  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  iu  author,  yet 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  priestly  power  ^  deum  conji- 
cert/'  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  0>rpua-Christi 
day,  but  ends  with  an  inward  prayer  for  adoption  and 
panidpation  in  the  eternal  feast  of  grace.  A  German 
translation  was  made  of  it  by  the  monk  John  of  Salz- 
burg (1366-1896),  beginning  with  the  words  Lob,  0  Syon, 
detnen  Schdpfer.  We  know  of  no  English  transUtion. 
See  Koch,  Oesc/tiehte  dt$  Kirckenliedes,  i,  45-66 ;  Dani<:I, 
Tketaur.  Hymnohgiau^  ii,  97  sq.  (lips.  1855, 5  vols.  8vo). 

Latidian  Manu- 

BCript  (0>nEx  Laudia- 
KCR,  so  called  because  pre- 
sented by  archbishop  Laud 
in  1636  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  it  is 
numbered  85),  usually  dea- 
ignatcd  as  E  of  the  Acts, 
is  a  very  valuable  MS.  of 
the  Acts,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  in  uncial  letters 
in  parallel  columns,  the 
Latin  words  (which  are 
neither  Jerome*s  nor  the 
Vulgate,  but  a  ckwely  lit- 
eral version)  always  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Greek. 
It  is  defective  at  AcU 
xxvi,  29-xxvii,  26.  It  is 
in  size  nine  inches  by  sev- 
en and  a  half,  and  consists 
of  226  leaves  of  28-26  Unes. 
The  veUum  is  rather  poor, 
and  the  ink  faint  I'here 
are  no  stops,  and  few 
breathings.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  the  West 
during  the  sixth  century. 
Readings  were  taken  from 
it  by  FeU  (1675)  and  MUl 
(1707).  Heame  publish- 
ed the  text  in  full:  Acta 
Apottolomm  GnecO'Lati- 
niF,  Uteris  majusculis 
(Oxon.  1715,  8vo);  now 
very  scarce.  See  Davidson, 
Hib.  Crif,  ii,  293 :  Tregelles, 
in  Home's  fntrod.  iv,  187 
aq.;  Scrivener,  Jntrod,  p. 
128.    See  Man'csciupts. 
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Laudemium.  a  name 
i3  given  to  the  sum  which 
M  heirs,  on  obtaining  their 
^  inheritance,  are  to  pay  to 
^  certain  parties.  It  was  to 
€  be  paid  for  the  recognirion 
^  and  establishment  (lauda- 
a  tio)  of  the  claim,  and  even, 
B  occasionally,  on  coming 
^  into  possession  other  than 
/fi  ^f  ^^  «  an  inheritance,  as,  for  in- 
^■^    ^*^  _  stance,  by  gifk,  etc   It  sub- 

sequently became  obliga- 
tor>'  only  in  cases  of  sale, 
of  inheritance  from  collat- 
eral relarions,  or  sometimes 
_  from  descendants,  etc 

^^J     .  0         ^^  The  Roman  law  states  the 

U^^  fTj  w^J  amount  to  be  paid  in  the 

^^^^VlF        ^^  cAse  of  a  copyhold  to  be 

one  fiftieth  of  the  princi- 
pal ("  quinquagesima  pars  pretii  vel  sestimationis  loci,  qui 
transfertur,"  cap.  3,  Cod.  Ju$t.  de  jure  emphyteutico,  iv, 
66).     It  subsequently  increased  to  one  thirtieth,  one 
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twentieth,  and  even  one  tenth.  This,  however,  is  named 
the  iaudenUum  majuty  and  dlBtiugubbed  from  the  laU' 
demium  mmus,  See  J.  C.  U.  Schroter,  F.  <L  Lekensware, 
etc  (Berlin,  1789);  Christ,  AnaUcta  de  sportula  diente- 
lari  vulgo  de  taxafeudali  (Lipa.  1757).— Uenog,  Beal- 
Enofldopadie,  vUi,  230. 

Lauds,  Hymna  of  praise  (from  Latin  lauty  praise). 
In  some  of  the  ancient  councils  the  hallelujah  appoiutcMl 
to  be  sung  after  the  Gospel  is  termed  Lawks.  Also  the 
name  of  the  service  which,  before  the  Reformation,  fol- 
lowed after  the  Noctum,  celebrated  between  12  and  8 
A.M.,  or  in  the  3d  watch.  Du  Cange  assigns  them  this 
place,  but  cites  a  passage  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  rather  belong  to  nuitins  in  the  following 
watch.  The  Lauds,  Du  Cange  tells  us,  consisted,  in  the 
monastic  or  pre-reformatory  service,  of  the  last  three 
psalms.  Durand,  however,  names  tive.  See  Procter, 
Common  Prayer^  p.  186  sq.— Eden,  Theolog,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Farrar,  Eccles,  Did,  s.  v.  See  Brbviaby  ;  Canonical 
Hours;  Liturgy ;  Matins. 

Lanffer,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Zofllngen  July  25, 1G88,  and  stud- 
ied theology  at  Halle  and  Utrecht  In  1718  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Berne.  He  died 
Feb.  26,  1734.  His  works  are  not  of  special  interest  to 
theological  students,  excepting,  perhaps,  De  HosHum 
Spoliis  Deo  sacratis  et  sacrandia  (1717). 

Laughter  (pH^  yiXdic)*  <ui  action  usually  ex- 
pressing joy  (Gen.  xxi,  6 ;  Psa.  cxxvi,  2 ;  Eccles.  iii,  4 ; 
Luke  vi,  21) ;  sometimes  mockery  (Gen.  xviii,  13 ;  Ec- 
cles. ii,  2 ;  James  iv,  9) ;  and  occasionally  conscious  se- 
curity (Job  V,  22).  When  used  concerning  God  (as  in 
Psa.  ii,  4;  lix,  8;  Prov.  i,  26)  it  signifies  that  he  de- 
spises or  pays  no  regard  to  tlie  person  or  subjecL  See 
Isaac. 

Laughton,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  minister, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IHth  century.  Among  his 
works  of  importance  are  his  History  of  Ancient  JCffyjtt 
(Lond.  1774,  8vo)  i—Rej^ty  to  Chap,  XV  of  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall  (1780-8(>).  His  Sermons  were  published 
from  1773-90.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  American 
Authors,  ii,  1064. 

Laugier,  Marc  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Manos  July  25, 1713.  He  was  a  priest  at  Paris 
until  1757,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  Ri- 
beaut^.  He  died  April  7,  1769.  For  a  Ibt  of  his  works 
on  various  subjects,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Genirale, 
xxix,  894. 

Launay,  Pierre  de,  lord  of  La  Motte  and  Vaufee- 
lan,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Blois 
in  1573.  After  holding  a  high  position  in  the  war  de- 
partment, he  resigned  in  1613,  retaining  only  the  title 
of  secretary  and  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  study.  He  acquired  the  mastery 
over  Greek,  learned  Hebrew  fh)ra  a  Jewish  teacher,  and 
was  for  forty  years  a  member  of  the  Consistory  of  Cha- 
renton.  He  took  part  in  several  provincial  synods,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  two  natioiud  synods  of  Charenton 
in  1623  and  of  Alen9on  in  1637.  He  died  at  Paris  June 
27, 1661.  His  works  are,  Paraphrase  H  JCrposition  du 
Prophtte  Daniel  (Sedan,  1624) ;— Paraphrase  et  daire 
Exposition  du  Livre  de  Salomon  vulgairement  appeli 
VEccUsiaste  (Saint-Maurice,  1624,  8vo) :  —  Paraphrase 
et  Exposition  des  Proverbes  de  Salomon  et  du  premier 
Chapitre  du  Cantique  des  Cantiques  (Charenton,  1650,  2 
vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1655,  12roo)  \— Paraphrase  et  Exposi- 
tion de  VEpistre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Romains  (Saumur, 
1647, 8vo) : — Paraphrase  sur  les  ipistres  de  Saint  Paul 
(Charenton  1650,  2  vols.  4to)  \— Paraphrase  et  Exposi- 
tion de  P Apocalypse  (Geneva,  1651,  4to) ;  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Jonas  le  Buy  de  la  Prie.  In  this  work 
he  advances  opinions  on  the  Millennium  which  were 
strongly  opposed  by  Am}nraut : — Exatnen  de  la  Replique 
de  M.  A  myraut  (Charenton,  1658,  8vo) :  —  Traits  de  la 
Sainte  Cent  du  Seiffneur,  avec  P Explication  de  quelguet 


Passages  difidles  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Saumur,  1659,  12mo):  —  Remarques  sur  le  Texte  de  la 
Bible,  ou  Explication  des  Afots,  des  Phrases,  et  des  Fi- 
gures dificiles  de  la  sainte  Ecriture  (Geneva,  1667, 4to), 
a  posthumous  and  highly  esteemed  work.  See  Haag, 
La  France  Protestante,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gsnirate, 
xxix,  907. 

Laiinoi,  Jean  de,  a  noted  French  Roman  C^atholic 
historian  and  canonist,  was  bom  at  Val-de-Sis,  near  Va- 
logne,  Dec  21, 1603.  He  studied  at  Constance  and  Par- 
is, where  he  was  received  magister  in  June,  1634.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  Church.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  among  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  On  a 
journey  to  Home  he  became  the  intimate  Mend  of  Luc 
Holstenius  and  Leo  Allatius.  His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris; 
he  never  sought  any  promotion,  but  preferred  to  servo 
his  Church  by  his  pen,  which  be  vrielded  with  great 
power  and  ability.  He  died  at  Paris  March  10, 1678. 
Mor^ri  says  of  him :  ^  The  great  numl>er  of  his  works, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written,  give  ample 
evidence  of  his  extensive  reiiding  and  ready  ability. 
But  his  style  is  neither  omate  nor  polished;  he  uses 
awkward, obsolete  expressions;  handles  his  subjects  very 
peculiarly ;  and,  if  he  overcomes  his  adversaries,  he  also 
tires  his  readers  by  the  profusion  of  his  quotations.  He 
could  not  endure  fables  nor  superstitions,  and  defended 
with  great  tirmness  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
king,  which  were  endangered  by  the  ultramontanes."* 
In  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  he  preferred  expulsion 
from  the  Sorbonne  rather  than  to  indorse  the  condem- 
nation of  Amauld  by  that  body,  although  be  difiered 
from  that  theologian  in  his  views  on  grace.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  against  the  Formulaire  of  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1656.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  acumen  in  discovering  the  ipu- 
riousness  of  most  of  the  acts  of  the  saints,  as  also  of  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Dom  Bona  venture, 
of  Aigonne,  writes  of  him :  **  He  is  dangerous  alike  to 
heaven  and  to  earth ;  he  has  overthrown  more  saints  in 
paradise  than  were  canonized  by  any  ten  popes.  He 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  whole  martyrologia,  and  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  saints  one  after  another,  as  they 
do  in  France  about  the  nobility.*^  His  wTitings  are  main- 
ly of  a  historico-critical  nature,  and  in  tendency  apolo- 
getical  in  behalf  of  Gallicanism.  The  most  important  of 
them  are.  Syllabus  rationum  quUms  caussa  Durandi  de 
modo  conjuctionis  concursuum  Dei  et  creaturce,  defendi- 
tur  (Par.  1636, 8vo)  :—De  menU  concilii  Tridentini  drca 
satisfactionem  in  sacramento  pamtentia  (1644),  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  pnuHice 
of  the  Church  do  not  prove  that  satisfaction  must  pre- 
cede absolution : — Defrequenti  Confessionis  ft  Eucharis- 
tia  usu  (1653):  —  De  commeniifio  /Aiutri,  Magdaleme^ 
Marthfe  ac  Afaximini  w  provinciam  AppuUu  (1660, 
8vo) : — De  auctoritafe  negantis  argumenti  (Paris,  1650 
and  1662, 8vo),  wherein  he  affirms  he  had  himself  seen 
at  Sienna,  in  1634,  the  statue  of  the  popess  Joanna  placed 
between  those  of  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III.  It  produced 
quite  a  controversy,  and  abbot  Thiers  wrote  against  it 
Dffensio  adversus  Joh,de  /Atunoi  m  qua  defensione  Imu- 
noii  fraudes  calummtEf  plagia,  inq)ostura,  etc  (Paris, 
1664):— />e  recta  Nicani  ctmonis  I'Let  prout  a  Rujino 
explicatur,  InteUigentia : — De  veteri  Ciborum  Delertu  in 
Jejuniis  Christianorum : — Judidum  de  A  uctort  libH  De 
Imitatione  Chrisd  (Paris,  1649,  1650,  1652,  1663,  8vo). 
Launoi  advocates  the  claim  of  Gen«en.  See  Rrmpis, 
Thomas  a  : — De  Cura  Ecdesict  pro  Mistris  et  pnuperi- 
bus  (Paris,  1663,8vo)  i—Epistoke  (Par.  1664-1673,8  vols. 
8vo ;  Cambridge,  1689,  1  vol  folio)  i—De  vera  A  uctore 
fdd  prnfessionis  qua  Pelagio  HieronymOy  A  ugustino  tri- 
bui  soUty  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Pelagiua 
is  the  only  author  of  the  profession  (»f  faith  attributed 
to  Jerome  and  Augustine : — Explirata  Ecdesia  Tradifio 
drca  cttnonem  "  Omnis  utnusque  sexus**  (Par.  1672, 8vo), 
a  highly-esteemed  work : — Regia  in  MfUrimonium  Potes- 
tus,  vel  de  jure  necularium  prindpum  Christianorum  in 
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»amcimdi$  impedimmiii  matrimonium  dirimeniibut  (Par. 
1674,  4to>.  Tbu  work  was  condemned  at  Rome,  Dec 
10,  1688,  yet  its  principles  were  approved  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  and  Jurists : — 
VenenmdtB  RomantB  JCccUsia  circa  nmomam  TrtuUtio 
(Paris,  1676, 8vo) :— />e  Saibaiina  buUa  PrivUegio  et  de 
Scapuiarii  CarmdiUtrum  SolitUtate  —In  Priviiegia  or- 
fhttis  PrmmanstreUmsis: — In  Chartam  wimumtatu  quam 
beatus  GtrmamiBy  epUeopua  Pari»im»is,  suburbano  mora- 
tuterio  dedine  fertur  : — In  privilegium  quod  Grtgoriua 
Z***  momajferio  ScmcH^MedanU  Suestoneiuis  dedisse  dici- 
tur.  In  these  works  the  author  exammes  a  number  of 
rights  and  privileges  which  he  considers  as  unfounded 
or  unjust : — ^A  treatise  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  de- 
tine  '*  the  point  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
Scriptures  and  tradition,  it  would  be  shown  that  slie  was 
conceived  in  sin.**  llie  complete  works  of  Launoi  were 
published  by  abbot  Granet  (Geneva,  1731, 10  vols.  ful.). 
See  Dupin,  BibL  des  A  utettrs  EccUsicMiques,  voL  xviii, 
84-62;  Jourmd  des  Savants,  anno  1664, 1665, 1667, 1668, 
1675, 1688, 1698, 1701,  1704, 1705. 1726,  1731 ;  JiibL  sa- 
crtt ;  Moreri,  Grand  Diction,  Uisiorique ;  Guy  -  Patin, 
JCpitt, ;  Bayle,  DicL  Critique,  and  NouvtUe*  de  la  Repub- 
Uqve  des  Lettres;  Niceron,  Memoires,  vol.  xxxii^  Colo- 
mies,  Reeueil  de  ParticulariteSf  p.  329;  Reiser,  Elogium 
Joannis  Lnnnoii  (Lond.  1685) ;  Iloefer,  A  our.  Biog,  GSne- 
rale,  xxix,  912  sq. ,  Uerzog,  Real-EncyUop,  viii,  230  sq. 

Laura  {collection  ofanchoritei  cells\  a  name  given 
by  Church  historians  to  coUections  of  cells,  the  habit*- 
tions  of  hermits  or  monastics  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  but  incorrectly  used  as  a  synonyme  of  numaste- 
riutn,  from  which  it  greatly  differs,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  latter  were  coenobites,  and  held  intercourse 
with  each  other,  while  those  of  the  former  lived  apart, 
in  8edusion«  The  holy  tenants  of  a  laura  passed  in 
solitude  and  silence  five  days  in  a  week;  their  food 
was  bread,  water,  and  dates;  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
they  received  the  sacrament,  and  messed  together  on 
broth  and  a  small  allowance  of  wine.  Bingham  states 
that  when  many  of  the  cells  of  anchorets  were  placed 
together  in  the  same  wilderness,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  they  were  all  called  by  one  common  name, 
laura,  which,  as  Evagrius  informs  us  (i,  21),  differeil 
from  a  comobium  in  this,  that  a  laura  was  many  cells 
divided  from  each  other,  where  every  monk  provided 
for  himself;  but  a  coenobium  was  but  one  habitation, 
where  the  monks  lived  in  society,  and  had  every- 
thing in  common.  Epiphanius  {/lares,  69,  1)  says 
Laura,  or  Labra,  was  the  name  of  a  street  or  district 
where  a  church  stood  in  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  from  this  the  name  was  t^ken  to  signify  a 
multitude  of  cells  in  the  wilderness,  united,  as  it 
were,  in  a  certain  district,  yet  so  divided  as  to  make 
up  many  separate  habitatit>us.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed lanras  were  established  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Palestine,  as  the  kura  of  Su  Euthymus,  St.  Saba, 
the   laura  of   the   towers,  etc      See   Mohachism  ; 

MOKASTBRY. 

Iiaiireate  (from  the  Latin  verb  laureatus,  crowned 
wiih  the  prize)  was  used  of  a  successful  theological 
candidate,  in  ancient  times^  at  the  Scotch  universi- 
ties. 

Lanrence,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1760;  matriculated  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  July  14, 1778,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
April  10, 1782;  that  of  M.A.  JiUy  9,  1786,  and  those  of 
B.  and  D.C.L.Jane  27, 1794.  Upon  the  appointment  in 
1796  of  his  brother,  Dr.  French  Laurence,  to  the  regius 
profesaorship  of  civil  law,  he  was  made  deputy  professor 
at  Oxford.  In  1804  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  the  reputation  thence  acquired  secured  for  him  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbnry  the  rectory  of  Mersham, 
Kent,  In  1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  to  the  canoniy  of  Christ 


Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1822  was  elevated  to  the  archl- 
episcopal  see  of  CasheL  He  died  in  Dublin  Dec  28, 
1838.  His  most  important  works  are  his  translations 
of  certain  apocryphal  Uioks  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Ethi- 
opic,  accompanied  by  critical  investigations:  Aicensio 
Jsaia  V'atis,  opusculum  pseudepigraphum,  muUis  ahhinc 
sceculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem  apudACthiO' 
pas  compertum  et  cum  rersione  Latina  Anylicanaqve 
publici juris  factum  (Oxon.  1819, 8vo) : — Primi  EzrcB  Lir 
bri,  qui  apud  Vulgatum  appeltatur  quartus  vertio  ACthi-' 
opica,  nunc  primo  in  medium  prolata  et  Laiine  Anglice- 
que  reddita  (Oxon.  1820,  8vo).  The  translation  is  fol- 
lowed by  general  remarks  upon  the  different  versions  of 
this  book,  its  apocr>'phal  character,  the  creed  of  its  au- 
thor, and  the  probable  period  of  its  composition  [see 
EsDRAs]  -.—The  Book  of  Knock  the  Prophet,  an  apocry- 
phal production,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages, 
but  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  Ust  century  in  Abys- 
sinia, now  first  published  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Ubrary  (Oxford,  1821,  8vo;  3d  ed.  1838)  [see 
Enoch,  Book  of  J :— also,  Remarks  on  the  systematical 
Classification  ofMSS.  adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament  (Oxf.  1814,  Svo) :  — Disser- 
tation on  the  Logos  of  St.  John  (Oxf.  1808,  8vo)  '.—Criti- 
cal Reflections  upon  some  important  Misrepresentations 
contacted  in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  N.  T.  (Oxford, 
181 1,  8vo)  i^The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Words  of  the  A.  V., 
arranged  and  printed  in  conformity  with  the  Masoretic 
text  (Dublin,  1828,  8vo)  i—On  the  Existence  of  the  Soul 
aj^er  Death  (London,  1834, 8vo).  This  work,  written  in 
opposition  to  Priestley,  Law,  and  their  respective  follow- 
ers, discusses  the  usage  of  the  terms  Kotftao^at  and 
Sheol,  and  enters  into  the  critical  examination  of  vari- 
ous scriptural  narratives : — A  n  A  ttempt  to  illustrate  those 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Cahinists 
improperly  consider  as  Calcinistical  (seven  sermons 
preached  as  Bampton  Lectures,  Oxford,  1838, 8vo) ;  and 
several  rermons  on  the  doctrine  of  A  tonement  (Oxford, 
1810,  8vo),  Baptismal  Regeneration  (1815,  8vo),  and  on 
Baptism  (1838, 8vo).  See  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  vol.  ii,  s. 
V. ;  AUibone, Diet. Brit, and  Am,  A uth,  vol.  ii, s. v. ;  Lond, 
Gentl.  Mag.  1839,  pt  i,  p.  205  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibli- 
ograph,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Latirentius,  anti-pope,  lived  about  460-520.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  a  Church  in  Rome,  and  was  opposed 
to  Symmachus,  who  in  498  was  elected  successor  of 
Anastasius  II  in  the  papal  chair.  Thb  H^hism  created 
much  disturbance  in  the  city,  Fcstus  and  Prubiniis,  two 
of  the  most  influential  senators,  siding  with  Laurentius. 
Both  parties  finally  agreed  to  submit  their  difiiculty  to 
the  decbion  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  though  an 
Arian.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus,  and  Lau- 
rentiuSy  having  withdrawn  his  claim,  was  made  bishop 
of  Nocera.  But  as  he  subsequently  created  new  dis- 
turbances, and  was,  whether  Justly  or  unjustly  is  not 
known,  accused  of  Eutychianism,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Synodus  Palmaris  (501),  and  died  an  exile  See  Anas- 
tasius, Vita  Pon1{f.;  Baronius,  Amtales;  Plotina,  Vita 
Pontif.  ffoman. ;  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xix,  927. 
(J.N.r., 

LaurentiuB,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  early  English 
Church  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  centurj'  (A.D.  605)  as  successor  of  St, 
Augustine — suggested  for  the  archbishopric  by  Augus- 
tine himself.  Under  the  reign  of  Eadbald,  the  successor 
of  Ethelbert,  when  England  was  in  danger  of  a  return 
to  heathenish  practices  by  Eadbald's  marriage  of  his 
own  mother-in-law,  Laurentius  shrewdly  managed  af- 
fairs for  the  benefit  of  Christianity ;  he  induced  the  king 
to  renounce  his  incestuous  marriage,  and  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  See  Churton,  tlist.  Early  Engl.  Church, 
p.  41  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist.  bk.  ii.  cent,  vii,  pU  i,  ch. 
i,  §  2,  and  note  (5). 

Iiaarentius,  St.,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  pope  Sixtns  II  (257-258),  who  received  him 
among  the  seven  Roman  deacons,  and  afterwaida  made 
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bim  archdeacon.  When  the  pope,  during  the  perse^- 
tion  of  the  Christians  by  Valerian,  was  led  out  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  Laurentius  wished  to  accompany  him,  and 
to  share  his  fate ;  but  Sixtus  prevented  him,  prophesying 
to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  endure  even  greater  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  he  would  follow  him  within  three  days. 
The  omen  was  fulfilled ;  the  Roman  governor  had  heard 
of  treasures  belonging  to  the  Christian  Church,  and 
wished  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  He  desired  Lau- 
rentius to  reveal  them  to  him.  Laurentius  seemed  to 
comply,  and  was  allowed  to  depart.  Soon  the  cour- 
ageous young  disciple  of  Christ  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  paupers,  cripples,  and  sick,  whom  he  pre- 
Hcnted  to  the  governor,  saying,  "  These  are  our  treas- 
ures.*' This  was  regarded  as  an  insiUt,  and  in  punish- 
ment he  was  condemned  to  be  slowly  masted  alive  in  an 
iron  chair.  Laurentius  underwent  this  martyrdom  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Via  Tiburtina.  The  pope  Leo  I  said  of 
him  that  he  was  as  great  an  honor  to  Kome  as  Stephen 
to  Jerusalem,  and  Augustine  that  the  crown  of  Lauren- 
tius can  as  little  be  hidden  as  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 
Under  Constantine  a  church  was  erected  over  the  place 
where  his  remains  were  supposed  to  be  {Stu  LauretUii 
extra  muros);  another  church  dedicated  to  bim  is  St 
Jsourentii  in  Damaso,  He  is  commemorated ^on  the  10th 
of  August.  The  earliest  accounts  of  his  martyrdom  are 
to  be  found  in  Ambros.  De  offic,  mimstr.  i,  4 1 ;  ii,  28.  The 
most  glowing  account  of  him  is  Prudentius's  Htffmu  in 
Laur,  (Prudentius,/'fm(fpA.). — Herzog,  ReaUEnofklop, 
viii,  232 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  vi,  366. 

LaurentiuB  Valla,  a  distinguished  humanist,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1415.  He  was  still  young  when  the 
reaction  against  scholasticism  set  in,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict.  He  attacked  the  authenticity  of 
Constantine  the  Great's  deed  of  donation  in  his  DefaUo 
creMa  et  ementita  Comtantini  donatione  Declamafio,  as 
also  all  the  other  unproved  assertions  of  the  theologians. 
Thus  he  questioned  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  pointed  out  the  faults  contained  in  the  old  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and  applied  philological  exegesis 
to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  no  wonder  that  by  such  a 
course  he  gained  many  enemies,  especially  among  the 
clergy,  who  denounced  him  as  an  infidel.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Rome,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Al- 
phonse,  king  of  Naples,  who,  though  fifty  years  of  age, 
now  commenced  to  study  Latin  under  Valla's  tuition. 
1  Icre,  however,  he  commenced  anew  his  arguments  on 
the  Trinity,  free  will,  the  vows  of  continence,  and  other 
delicate  questions,  and  was  therefore  accused  of  heresy 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  King  Alpbonse  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  hb  life,  but  could  not  prevent  his  be- 
ing whipped  publicly  around  the  convent  of  Su  Jacob. 
Valla  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  protector 
in  pope  Nicholas  V,  who  gave  him  permission  to  teach, 
and  granted  him  a  salary.  Here  again  be  entered  into 
a  most  violent  controversy  with  Poggu  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1457.  His  works,  in  which  he  attacks  scho- 
lastic theology  more  with  the  weapons  of  common  sense 
than  of  philosophy,  are  especially  directed  against  Aris- 
totle find  Boetius,  whom  he  considers  as  the  fimnders  of 
the  scholastic  dialect.  He  looked  upon  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  as  a  result  of  sane  human  reason,  which, 
in  its  development,  has  become  participant  in  the  divine 
revelation.  But  he  was  far  from  attempting  to  inquire 
further  into  these  revelations  by  analyzing  their  myste- 
ries. He  says  that  there  are  many  things  we  cannot 
know,  and  that  we  must  respect  the  myster}'  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  surround  them.  His  tendency  is 
eminently  practical;  according  to  him  there  is  no  vir- 
tue without  faith,  and  all  without  it  is  but  sinfulness. 
Where  hope  no  longer  points  to  higher  and  eternal 
happiness,  nothing  can  remain  but  the  false  honesty  of 
the  stoic,  or  the  material  sense  of  the  epicure.  Without 
hope  of  a  future  life  there  can  be  no  virtue,  only  mis- 
ery ^  the  peace  and  inner  satisfaction  of  which  philoao- 


pbcrs  boast  are  but  falsehoods.  True  virtue  is  undeni- 
ably above  woridly  desires — it  is  the  chief  requisite  of 
happiness;  but  it  must  be  Christian  virtue,  not  that  of 
the  phUoeophers.  Among  his  works  are  to  be  noriced 
Eleganiia  Latim  termoms  (Venice,  1471, 6  vols.  f<»L ;  Par. 
1575, 4to)  :—De  Hbero  arbitrio  :—£)e  voluptaie  ac  de  vero 
bono  libri  iii:—Falml4B  etfaoetia;  and  especially  the 
above  De  faUo  credita  et  ementita  Constantini  donaiiome 
dedamatio,  Hb  collected  works  were  publbhed  at  Basle 
in  1540,  folio,  and  at  Venice  in  1592.  See  H.  Ritter, 
GescAichte  d.  ChristL  Philosopkie,  v,  248-261 ;  Hersog, 
RealfEncyldop.  viii,  232, 238 ,  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Iax,  y\,  866. 

Lauria,  Francis  Laurent  Brancatu  de,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  was  bom  at  Lauria,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  161 1.  He  joined  the  Franciscans,  was  made 
cardinal  by  Innocent  XI  In  1687,  and  died  at  Rome 
Nov.  80,  1693.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four 
books  of  Scot's  sentences  (8  vols,  folio)  \—DeTota  laudis 
ad  »(mctis$imam  Trinitatem  Oratio  (Rome,  1695, 12mo) : 
—De  PradeMtinatione  et  Heprobatione  (Rome,  1688, 4to; 
Rouen,  1715).  In  thb  last  work  he  defended  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  on  grace  against  the  Molinists  and  Jan- 
senists.  See  Pdrenn^s,  Biograpkie  Chritienne  et  Anti- 
Chritienne ;  Joannes  a  Sancto-Antonio,  Biblioth,  Fran' 
ciscana, — Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioff,  Ght,  xxix,  939.  (J.  N.  P.) 

Lanrie,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Feb.  11,  1778,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he 
also  received  hb  education.  He  was  licensed  in  1800, 
and  continued  to  preach  in  hb  native  country  for  two 
yeaiB,  after  which  he  came  to  America,  having  been  pre- 
viously ordained.  In  1 808  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Congregation,  and  was  instmmen- 
tal  in  the  establbhment  of  the  first  place  of  Protestant 
worship  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  employed  also 
during  his  minbtry  as  a  clerk  in  the  regbter's  office  of 
the  Treasury.  He  died  April  18,  1853.  He  published 
A  iSermof}.— -Sprague,  /Imui^,  iv,  814. 

Lavacrum.    See  Font  ;  Lavatory. 

Laval,  Francois  de  Montmorency,  a  noted  prel- 
ate of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Laval, 
France,  March  23, 1622,  and  early  decided  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  ordained  priest  at  Parb  Sept.  23, 1645; 
became  archdeacon  of  Evreux  in  1653,  and  bbhop  of 
Petrea  and  vicar  apostolic  of  New  France  in  1658.  In 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Quebec  and  assumed  the 
government  of  that  see ;  while  there,  founded  the  Semi- 
nary of  Quebec  in  1663,  and  in  1666  consecrated  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  Quebec.  He  retumed  to  France  in 
1674.  In  1688,  however,  he  retumed  again,  and  retired 
to  the  seminary  he  had  founded,  and  to  thb  school  made 
over  all  hb  private  possessions.  He  died  at  Quebec 
May  6, 1708.  Laval  b  said  to  have  exercised  as  pow- 
erful an  influence  over  the  civil  as  he  did  over  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  the  colony.  See  Drake,  Dictionanf 
of  American  Biography  ^  s.  v. 

Lavalette,  Anthony  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  be- 
came the  indirect  cause  of  the  suppression  of  hb  order 
in  France  in  1764,  was  bom  near  Valbres  Oct.  21, 1707. 
He  entered  the  society  at  Toulouse  Oct,  10, 1725;  was 
for  a  time  professor  at  Puy  and  Rodez,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1740.  In  1741  he  went  to  Martinique,  where 
he  had  at  first  the  care  of  a  parbh ;  then  became  admin- 
istrator of  the  mission,  and  was  intrusted  with  all  its 
temporal  concems.  Appointed  general  of  the  Jesuits' 
mission  in  South  America  in  1754,  he  indulged  in  wild 
commercbl  speculations  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling 
the  debts  of  the  mission,  but  they  all  failed ;  he  became 
bankrupt,  and  had  to  leave  the  country'.  He  retired  to 
England,  was  disowned  by  the  society,  and  died  some 
time  after  1762.  The  society  was  sued  by  hb  creditors, 
but  declined  any  responsibility  for  his  engagements  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  superi- 
ors; the  question  was  referred  to  Pariiament,  which  de- 
cided against  the  Jesuits.  The  sums  cUimed  amounted 
to  five  million  francs.    On  the  8th  of  Ma^*,  1761,  the  Jea- 
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uits  were  coDdemned  to  pay  the  whole  amount  and  costa; 
and  on  Aug.  6, 1761,  their  institution  itself  was  attacked 
as  illegal,  and  as  contrarv  to  the  interest  of  the  country. 
This  finally  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  France 
by  an  edict  of  Nov.  1764.  See  Senac  de  Meilhan,  Dt  la 
iMstrmctwn  de*  Jhuites  en  Fi-ttnce^  in  the  Melanges  (TliU- 
toire  et  de  Liiterature^  published  by  Crawford,  and  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Mimoires  de  Mme,  du  Ilausset ;  Ranke, 
IJitt,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  296  sq. ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
tUrtdft  xxix,  978. 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  noted  Swiss  the- 
ologian and  preacher,  one  of  the  most  interesting  men 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Zurich  Nov.  16, 1741. 
His  father,  Henry  Lavater,  was  doctor  of  medicine  and 
member  of  the  government  of  Zurich.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Kegula  Escher,  was  a  woman 
of  marked  character  and  extraordinar>'  gifts.  H  is  ch  ild- 
hood  was  not  marked  by  any  great  signs  of  promise  as 
a  student,  but  he  had  a  decided  tendency  to  religion, 
and  a  great  predilection  for  singing  hymns  and  reading 
the  Bible.  It  was  while  at  school  in  Zurich  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
peL  In  1755  Lavater  entered  the  college  in  his  native 
city.  In  1759  he  began  his  theological  studies,  and  in 
1762  was  ordained  a  minister.  In  consequence  of  com- 
plications in  the  political  affairs  of  his  countr}*,  he  trav- 
elled in  company  with  the  celebrated  painter  Fuseli, 
and  successively  \nfiited  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Beriin.  He  also  visited  Earth,  in  Pomerania,  for  the 
theological  advice  iA  the  celebrated  provost  Spalding. 
In  1764  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  and 
Biblical  studies.  He  also  wrote  some  poetry,  inspired 
by  the  poetical  productions  of  Bodroer  and  Klopstock. 
In  1766  he  married  Miss  Anna  Schinz,  the  daughter 
of  a  highly  respectable  merchant.  As  the  result  of 
his  study  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock,  he  published  in 
1767  his  Schvfeitzerliedery  containing  his  finest  poems, 
which  was  followed  by  hb  A  ussickten  in  die  Eicigkeit 
(1768-78, 8  vols.),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which 
he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  irresisti- 
bility of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  for  every  person  to 
conceive  of  God  as  manifested  in  Christ  crucified  in  or- 
der to  be  really  alive  to  himself.  The  last  doctrine  was 
called  his  Christomania.  In  1769  Lavater  was  made 
deacon  of  the  Orphan-house  Church  at  Zurich,  where 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  hb  sermons,  hb  blameless 
life,  and  benevolent  dbposition  made  him  the  idol  of 
hb  congregation,  while  his  printed  sermons  sent  forth 
hb  fame  to  distant  parts.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  his  Pkystognomische  FragmeiUe  zur  Befirdertrng  der 
MenschenkemUnist  und  Meruchenliebe  (Leipsic,  1775-78) 
to  extend  hb  celebrity  generally.  Thb  work,  which 
has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated  (best  by  Dr.  H. 
Hunter,  London,  1789-98, 5  vols,  royal  4to),  was  the  first 
elaborate  attempt  to  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  science. 
Having  in  eariy  life  been  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  he  had  observed  corresponding 
|)oints  of  resemblance  in  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
features,  and  from  a  dbposition  to  generalize  he  was 
leil  to  adopt  a  fixed  systom,  and  wrote  thb  work  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  promote  greatly  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  an  effort  in  which  he  moderately  succeeded. 
He  illustrated  it  with  numerous  engravings  and  vign- 
ettes, and  it  b  superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typog- 
raphy to  any  book  previously  issued  from  the  Crerman 
press.  Lavater  had  remarkable  powers  of  observation, 
Aiul  skill  in  detecting  character.  He  differed  from  all 
who  had  preceded  him  in  thb  science.  In  order  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  character  from  the  face,  he  required 
to  see  the  face  at  rest — in  sleep  or  in  an  unconscious 
state.  "The  greater  part  of  the  physiognomists,"  he 
says,  "  speak  only  of  the  passions,  or  rather  of  the  ex- 
terior signs  of  the  passions,  and  the  expression  of  them 
in  the  muscles.  But  these  exterior  signs  are  only  tran- 
sient circumstances,  which  are  easily  discoverable.  It 
has  therefore  always  been  my  oltject  to  consider  the 


general  and  fundamental  character  of  the  man.  from 
which,  according  to  the  state  of  hb  exterior  circum- 
stances and  relations,  all  hb  passions  arise  as  from  a 
root.^  Lavater's  "  Fragmento**  gave  rise  to  considerable 
discussion,  and  occasioned  general  excitement.  He  was 
vbited  at  Zurich  by  throngs  of  eminent  and  curious  per- 
sons, whose  character  he  usually  judged  with  great  sa- 
gacity ;  at  a  glance  he  recognised  Necker,  Mirabeau, 
and  Mercier.  In  1775  he  was  elevated  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Grphan-house ;  in  1778  was  elected  second  pas- 
tor of  Su  Peter's  Church  in  Zurich,  and  in  1786  he  was 
called  to  fill  the  position  of  chief  pastor,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  hb  associate.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  Lavater  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  it,  but 
the  execurion  of  Loub  XVI  made  him  turn  in  disgust 
from  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1798,  when  the  French 
took  possession  of  Switzerland,  he  protested  against  their 
ravages  in  a  publication  addressed  to  the  Directory,  en- 
tilled  "Words  of  a  free  Swiss  to  a  great  Nation,"  which, 
on  account  of  its  high-toned  courage,  gained  the  ap- 
plause of  all  Europe.  Thb  work  was  addressed,  under 
hb  own  name,  to  Rcubel,a  member  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment at  that  time,  but  was  printed  without  hb  co- 
operation, and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
circulated.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  thrilling  dis- 
course from  hb  pulpit  from  the  words, "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  b  no 
power  but  of  God,**  etc.  (Rom.  xiii,  1-4).  This,  as  may 
be  supposed,  produced  an  uidescribable  excitement.  The 
Swiss  Directory  at  first  resolved  upon  hb  banbhment. 
Difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  rigid 
measure,  and  the  decree  was  changed  to  suspension  fiom 
hb  office.  This,  too,  was  prevented  by  hb  friends,  and 
finally  he  received  only  a  gentle  expression  of  disap- 
proval A  few  months  later,  however,  while  away  from 
home  for  hb  health,  he  was  seized  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Basle,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  French, 
but  was  released,  after  a  confinement  of  several  weeks, 
for  want  of  evidence.  On  hb  return  to  Zurich  he  re- 
newed hb  pastoral  labors,  and  opposed  with  all  hb  en- 
ergies the  oppressive  measures  of  the  French  Directory. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  1799,  after  the  French  had 
taken  possession  of  Zurich,  as  Lavater  was  standing  near 
hb  own  house  and  trying  to  pacify  some  disorderly  sol- 
diers with  money,  he  received  a  gun-shot  from  one  of 
them,  which,  though  it  healed  for  a  time,  finally  proved 
fataL  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  great  bodily 
suffering,  occasioned  by  hb  wound,  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  patience,  praying  for  the  man  who  had  wound- 
ed him.  He  desired  that  the  culprit  should  not  be  ar- 
rested. "  I  would,  with  all  my  severe  pain,  have  much 
more  sorrow  if  I  knew  that  any  punbhment  were  done 
to  him,  for  he  certainly  knew  not  what  he  did."  He  at 
the  same  time  inscribed  some  beautiful  poetical  lines  to 
him.  During  the  uitervals  of  suffering  hb  mental  ac- 
tivity continued  unabated.  He  was  never  idle.  When 
travelling  or  taking  daily  exercise,  and  even  at  hb 
meals,  he  always  had  a  pencil  and  paper,  that  he  might 
write  down  any  new  thought  that  might  suggest  itself. 
He  wrote,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  several  small 
works  or  poems.  Among  them  were  "  Zurich  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century j"  "Swan  Song,  or 
Last  Thoughts  of  a  Departing  One  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  Memorial  Leaves."  The  latter  he  desired  to  be  given 
after  his  death,  as  little  legacies,  to  hb  friends.  Lava- 
ter's relation  to  his  fiock  was  always  of  the  most  Ulti- 
mate character,  as  b  evinced  by  bis  request,  not  long 
before  hb  death,  to  be  afforded  one  more  opportunity  U) 
speak  to  hb  beloved  congregation,  and  partake  with 
them  of  the  holy  sacrament.  He  was  carried  to  hb 
much-loved  Church,  where  he  met  a  large  assembly  of 
devoted  and  sorrowing  people.  One  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion  wrote :  "  His  face  was  tilled  with  ear- 
nestness and  love,  by  which,  though  death  could  be  read 
in  every  one  of  hb  features,  he  seemed  to  be  reflecting 
the  verj'  glory  of  heaven."  When  he  was  no  longfT 
able  to  sit  up  and  hold  his  pen,  he  dictated  to  au  aman- 
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uensis.  On  the  lant  evening  of  the  old  year,  while  ly- 
ing in  bed,  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  stand  very 
near  to  understand  him,  he  dicUted  some  lines  {Grerman 
hexameters)  to  be  read  the  following  day  to  his  congre- 
gation.    He  died  the  2d  of  January,  1801. 

Lavater  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time.  He  had  an  original  mind,  and  was  a  true  philos- 
opher. He  wrote  with  acceptance  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  on  none  more  effectively  than  on  ques- 
tions of  theology.  Among  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  was  distinguished  more  by  his  moral  traits  than  by 
his  intellectual  giA^;  by  his  purity  of  heart,  his  deep 
humility,  his  fervent  piety,  his  Christian  charity  and 
zeal  for  mankind.  A  more  thoroughly  good  man  and 
devoted  Christian  the  annahi  of  literature  do  not  exhib- 
iu  (k)ethe  at  one  time  said  of  him, "  He  is  the  best, 
greatest,  wisest,  sincerest  of  all  mortal  and  immortal 
men  that  I  know."  He  always  flrmly  clung  to  his  pe- 
culiar religious  views, "which  were  a  mixture  of  new 
interpretations  with  ancient  orthodoxy,  and  mystical 
even  to  soperstitioiu  One  leading  article  of  his  faith 
was  a  belief  in  the  sensible  manifestation  of  supernatural 
powers.  Hb  disposition  to  g^ve  credence  to  the  mirac- 
ulous led  him  to  believe  the  strange  pretensions  of  many  i 
individuals,  such  as  the  power  to  exorcise  devils,  to  per- 
form cures  by  animal  magnetism,  etc.  Some  even  sus- 
pected him  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Thus,  while  his 
myBtical  tendency  rendered  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
the  party  called  the  enlightened  (AufgeklUrte),  the  fa- 
vor he  showed  to  many  new  institutions  offended  the 
religionists  of  the  old  school"  {EagL  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  Yet 
withal,  many  of  the  religious  world,  even  of  those  not 
immediately  belonging  to  his  congregation,  regarded 
Lavater  with  great  veneration,  and  those  who  were 
entertained  by  a  correspondence  with  him  found  his 
letters  the  great  source  of  their  spiritual  consolation. 
His  biography  by  his  son-in-law  Gessncr  {Ltbembt- 
schretbung  Lavaterg),  by  far  the  most  complete,  appeared 
in  1802  (3  vols.  8vo),  and  an  excellent  selection  from  his 
works  by  OreUi  (Zurich,  1841  -44, 8  vols.  8v(.).  See  Ap- 
pleton*8  New  A  mericau  CyclopaniM^  s.  v. ;  Hedge,  Prose 
Writers  of  Germany  (PhiladeL  1848),  p.  187-189;  Anna 
iMvaterf  or  Picture  of  Swiss  Pastoral  Life  in  the  Last 
Century  (Cincinnati,  1870);  Hagenbach, /^u/ory  of  the 
Church  in  the  18/A  and  19M  Centuries  (New  York,  1869) ; 
Bodemann,  Lavater  (1856) ;  Nitzsch,  Ixtvater  u,  Gellert 
(1867);  U^r  Ixivater^  //erder'Sy  und  Srhleiermacher's 
JCirchenffeschichtliche  Bedentung^  in  the  A  Ugein.  Kirchen- 
zeit,  1856,  No. 91  sq.;  and  the  excellent  article  by  Schen- 
kel,  in  Herzog,  Real-Kncykhp,  viii,  233  sq. 

Lavater,  Louis,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Kybourg  March  1, 1527.  He  went  to  Stras- 
burg  in  1545,  and  there  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  the<jlogians  Bucer  and  Sturm.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Paris,  and  studied  theology  with  Turaebus, 
Ramus,  and  Lambin.  After  vi:iiting  Italy  he  returned 
to  Zurich,  where  he  became  archdeacon  and  canon  in 
1550,  and  finally  head  pastor  in  1585.  He  died  July 
15, 1586.  Hb  principal  works  are,  De  RUibus  el  Jnsti- 
tutis  eccksia  Tiffurina  (Zurich,  1559,  8vo):  —  Historia 
de  oriffine  et  progressu  Coniroversia  SticramentaruB  de 
Ccma  Domini  (Zurich,  1563  and  1572,  8vo) :— /)e  Spec- 
trist  Lemuribus  et  nuignis  atque  insolitis  fragorHms  et 
prtesagitionibus  qua  obiium  hominum,  cladeSy  mutatio- 
nesque  imperiorum  pracedunt  (ZUr.  1570, 12m0)  trans- 
lated  into  most  European  languages) :  —  Vom  L^ben  v. 
Tod  Heinrich  BuUingers  (Zurich,  1576);  and  a  number 
of  exegetical  and  devotional  works.  See  Adam,  Vita 
Theolog,  Utrnum ;  Verhegden,  Ehgia ;  Hottinger,  BibL 
rtyi/n'm/.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale^  xxix,  994. 

Lavatory  (Lat  lav<Uorium\  a  cistern  or  trough  to 
wash  in.  There  was  usually  a  lavatory  in  the  cloisters 
of  monastic  establishments,  at  which  the  inmates  washed 
their  hands  and  faces,  also  the  surplices  and  other  vest- 
ments ;  some  are  still  extant.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  piscina  (q.  v.).     In  the  south  of  Germany  the 


Lavatory  at  Selby,  Yorkshire, 
lavatory  is  an  important  feature  resembling  a  baptis- 
tery'; it  is  a  separate  chamber,  square  or  octagonal, 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  cloister-court,  with  a  reser- 
voir of  water  or  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  water- 
troughs  around  the  sides  for  washing  aU— Parker,  das' 
sary,  s.  v. 

Laver  (Ti^S  and  'i^S,  kiyor\  prop,  a  basin  for  boil- 
ing in,  and  so  signifying  a  **  pan*  for  cooking,  1  Sam.  ii, 
14 ;  or  a  fire-pan,  **  hearth,"  Zech.  xii,  6;  also  a  pulpit 
or  **  scaffold"  of  similar  form  for  a  rostrum,  2  Chron.  vi, 
18;  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  sacred  wash-bowl  of  the 
tabernacle  and  Temple,  Exod.  xxx,  18,  28;  xxxi,  9^ 
XXXV,  16;  xxxviii,  8;  xxxix,  89;  xl,  7,  11,  80;  Lev. 
viii,  11 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  17 ;  plur.  fem.  1  Kings  vii,  30,  38, 
40,  43  i  plural  masc.  2  Chron.  iv,  6, 14 ;  Sept.  Xovr^p, 
Vulg.  labrum)^  a  basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by  the 
priests  in  their  ablutions  during  their  sacred  ministra- 
tions.   This  was  of  two  sorts  in  different  periods. 

1.  The  original  one  was  fabricated  at  the  divine  com- 
mand (Exod.  XXX,  18)  of  brass  {popper^  rdn3,  sec 
Bfilhr,  Symbolikj  i,  484,  485;  Michaelis,  Soc  Gdttl  com- 
ment, iv ;  Umbreit,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1843,  p. 
157),  out  of  the  metal  mirmrs  which  the  women  brought 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8).  The  notion  held  by 
some  Jewish  writers,  and  reproduced  by  Franzius,  Bilhr 
{Symb,  i,  484),  and  others,  founded  on  the  omission  of 
the  word  "women,"  that  the  brazen  vessel,  being  pol- 
ished, served  as  a  mirror  to  the  Levites,  is  untenable. 
(See  the  parallel  passage,  1  Sam.  ii,  22,  where  D^9, 
yvvaucwy^  is  inserted ;  Gesenius  on  the  prep.  2,  p.  172; 
Keil,  BibL  A  rch,  pt,  i,  c,  1,  §  19;  Glassius,  PAtZ  Sacr,  i, 
580,  ed.  Dathe;  Light  foot,  Descr,  Tempi,  c  37, 1;  Jen- 
nings, Jew,  A  ntiq,  p.  302 ;  Knobel,  Kurtzg,  Exeg,  Bandb, 
Exod.  xxxviii ;  Philo,  Vit.  Mos,  iii,  15 ;  ii,  156,  ed.  Man- 
gey.)  Its  size  and  shape  are  not  given,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  circular.  It  contained  water  wherewith 
the  priest«  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
whenever  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  or  came  near  to 
the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xl,  82).  It  stood  in  the 
court  between  the  altar  and  the  do(»r  of  the  tabernacle, 
and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a  little  to  the  south 
(Exod.  XXX,  19,  21 ;  Reland,  A  nt,  Hebr,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  9; 
Clemens,  De  Labro  jEneoy  iii,  9 ;  ap.  Ugolini  Thes,  xix). 
It  rested  on  a  basis  (IS,  £«n,  Sept.  fiaoio),  L  e.  a  foot, 
though  by  some  explained  to  be  a  cover  (Clemens,  ibid. 
c  iii,  5),  of  copper  or  brass,  which  was  likewise  made 
from  the  same  mirrors  of  the  women  who  asaemUed  at 
the  door  of  the  taberaacle  court  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8). 
This  "foot**  seems,  from  the  distinct  mention  constantly 
made  of  it,  to  have  been  something  more  tha^  a  mere 
stand  or  support.  Probably  it  formed  a  lower  basin  to 
catch  the  water  which  flowed,  through  taps  or  other- 
wise, from  the  laver.  The  priests  could  not  have  washed 
m  the  laver  itself,  as  all  the  water  would  have  been 
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t!l>ereby  defiled,  and  so  would  bare  had  to  be  renewed 
lor  each  ablution.  The  Orientals,  m  their  washings, 
make  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  long  spout,  and  wash  at  the 
stream  which  issues  from  thence,  the  waste  water  being 
received  in  a  basin  which  is  placed  underneath.  See 
Ablution.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  they 
held  their  hands  and  feet  under  streams  that  flowed 
from  the  laver,  and  that  the  **  foot"  caught  the  water 
that  fell.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  whereat 
to  wash  the  parts  of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  laver  served  this  purpose  also. 
The  Jewish  commentators  state  (perhaps  referring,  how- 
ever, to  the  later  vessels  in  the  Temple)  that  any  kind 
of  water  might  be  used  for  the  laver,  but  that  tlie  water 
must  be  changed  every  day.  They  also  mention  that 
ablution  before  entering  the  tabernacle  was  in  no  case 
dispensed  with.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  clean,  might 
be  quite  free  from  any  ceremonial  impurit}',  and  might 
even  have  washed  his  hands  and  feet  before  he  left 
home,  but  still  he  could  by  no  means  enter  the  taberna- 
cle without  previous  ablution  at  the  laver.  **In  the 
account  of  the  offering  by  the  woman  suspected  of  adul- 
tery there  is  mention  made  of  *  holy  water'  mixed  with 
dust  from  the  flour  of  the  tabernacle,  which  the  woman 
was  to  drink  according  to  certain  rites  (Numb,  v,  17). 
Mo8t  probably  this  was  water  taken  from  the  laver. 
I'erhaps  the  same  should  be  said  of  the  'water  of 
purifying'  (Numb,  viii,  7),  which  was  sprinkled  on 
the  Invites  on  occasion  of  their  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabemacle.*"  like  the  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  laver  was,  to- 
gether with  its  **  loot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii, 
10,  11).  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  mode  of  transporting  it,  but  in  Numb,  iv,  14  a  pas- 
sage IB  added  in  the  Sept.,  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan 
Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  prescribes  the 
method  of  packing  it,  viz.  in  a  purple  cloth,  protected 
by  a  skin  covering.    See  Tabernacle. 

2.  In  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  when  the  number  of  both 
priests  and  victims  had  greatly  increased,  Un  lavers 
were  used  for  the  sacrifices,  and  the  molten  sea  for  the 
personal  ablutions  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  iv,  6).  These 
lavers  are  more  minutely  described  than  that  of  the 
tabernacle.  These  likewise  were  of  copper  ("  brass"), 
raised  on  bases  (nis'siS,  from  )^T,  to  *'  stand  upright," 
GeaeniuAiThesaur,  p.  665, 670 ,  Sept. Gnecizes  /if^o^vw^, 
Tulg.  b(ue$)  (1  Kings  vii,  27,  89),  five  on  the  north  and 
Boutb  rides  respecti  vely  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  T  hey 
were  used  for  washing  the  animals  to  be  offered  in  burnt- 
offerings  (2  Chron.  iv,  6).  Josephus  {A  nt,  viii,  8,  6) 
^ves  no  distinct  account  of  their  form.  Ahaz  mutila- 
ted the  laver,  and  removed  it  from  its  base  (2  King8 
xvi,  17).  Whether  Hezekiah  restored  the  parts  cut  off 
ia  not  stated,  but  in  the  account  of  the  articles  taken  by 
the  Chaldieans  from  the  Temple  only  the  bases  are 
mentioned  (2  Kings  xxv,  16;  Jer.  lii,  17;  Josephus 
omits  even  these,  A  nt,  x,  8,  5). 

"  The  dimenrions  of  the  bases,  with  the  lavers,  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  four  cubits  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  three  in  height.  The  Sept,  gives  4  by  4, 
and  6  in  height.  Josephus,  who  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  various  reading  of  the  Sept.,  makes  them  five  in 
length,  four  in  width,  and  six  in  height  (1  Kings  vii,  28 ; 
Thenius,  ad  loc. ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  8, 8).  There  were 
to  each  four  wheels  of  one  and  a  half  cubit  in  diameter, 
with  spokes,  etc,  aU  cast  in  one  piece.  The  principal 
parts  requiring  explanation  may  be  thus  enumerated: 
(a)  *  Borders'  (nilftOp,  Sept  <rwycX«iV/iara,  Vulgate 
tculptUrte),  probably  panels.  Gesenius  (  Thesau  r,  p.  988) 
supposes  these  to  have  been  ornaments  like  square 
shields,  with  engraved  work.  (6)  *  Ledges*  (D'^ab^, 
itkXofuva,  junctura^  from  S^O,  *  to  cut  in  notches,' 
Gesenius,  p.  1411),  joints  in  comers  of  bases  or  fillets 
covering  joints,  (c)  *  Additions*  (P'!"''b,  from  nib,  *  to 
twine,'  Gesenius,  p.  746  ^  X*^h  ^^^i  whence  Thenius 


suggests  \wpoi  or  \upa  as  the  true  reading),  probably 
festoons;  Lightfoot  translates  'margines  oblique  de- 
scendentes.*  (d)  'Plates'  (CJ^b,  vpoixovra,  axe*,  Ge- 
senius, p.  972 ;  Lightfoot,  moMce  mrea  tetragona),  prob- 
ably axles,  cast  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e) 
*  Undersetters'  (niBPS,  uffiiat,  humeruli,  Gesen.  p.  724), 
either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine ,  Lightfoot  renders  *  cohunnae 
fuldentes  lavacrum.'  (/)  *  Naves'  (D'»*tm"n,  modioli). 
(^)  'Spokes'  (D'^pt^n,  radii f  the  two  words  combined 
m  the  Sept  r)  irpayfiariia,  Gesen.  p.  586;  Schleusner, 
Lex,  V,  T.  irpayfi.),  {h)  *  Felloes'  (D-'ai,  viSroi,  canthi, 
Gesen.  p.  266).  (t)  » Chapiter*  (n'nn's,  w^aXi'c,  summi- 
tat,  Gesen.  p.  725),  perhaps  the  rim  of  the  circular  open- 
ing (*  mouth,'  1  Kmgs  vii,  81)  in  the  convex  top.  (k) 
A  *  round  compass'  p*^*?  ^^^^  Gesenius,  p.  985,  989, 
(npoyyvXov  KincXtft;  rotunditas),  perhaps  the  convex 
roof  of  the  base.  To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains, 
which  may  probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned 
(/ln/.viii,8,  6). 


Conjectural  Diagram  of  the  Laver.    (After  Thenius.) 

«,  bonUn ;  ft,  Ivdgw ;  «,  additioM ;  4,  pUtMi :  e,  nndvrMtten ;  /,  navM ;  g, 
•pokMi  A,  felloM;  J,cha|At«r;  «,  roond  eoiupM*. 

"Thenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agrees,  both  of 
them  differing  from  Ewald,  in  a  minute  examination  of 
the  whole  passage,  but  not  without  some  transposition, 
chiefly  of  the  greater  part  of  ver.  81  to  ver.  36,  deduces  a 
construction  of  the  bases  and  lavers,  which  seems  fairly 
to  reconcile  the  very  great  difliculties  of  the  subject  Fol- 
lowing chiefly  his  description,  we  may  suppose  the  base 
to  have  been  a  quadrangular  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  comers  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  by  four 
wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  comer,  with  handles 
(plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The  sides  of  this 
frame  were  divided  into  three  vertical  panels  or  com- 
partments (borders),  ornamented  with  bass-reliefs  of 
lions,  oxen,  and  cherabim.  The  top  of  the  base  was 
convex,  with  a  circular  opening  of  one  and  a  half  cubit 
diameter.  The  top  itself  was  covered  with  engraved 
cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  or  branches.  The 
height  of  the  convex  top  from  the  upper  plane  of  the 
base  was  one  and  a  half  cubit,  and  the  space  between 
this  top  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  laver  one  and  a 
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half  cubit  more.  The  layer  rested  on  supports  (under- 
setten})  rising  from  the  four  comers  of  the  base.  Each 
layer  contained  40  '  baths'  (Gr.  x<>^c)}  or  about  300  gal- 
lons. Its  dimensions,  therefore,  to  be  in  pruiwrtiun  to 
seven  feet  (four  cubits,  ver.  38)  in  diameter,  must  have 
been  about  thirty  inches  in  depth.  The  great  height 
uf  the  whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  the  height  of  the  altar  (2  Chron.  iv,  1 ;  Arias  Mun- 
tanus,  De  Templi  Fabricii,  in  Crit,  Sac,  viii,  G26 .  Light- 
fi»ot,  Desrr,  Templi,  c.  xxxvii.  8,  vol  i,  p.  G46 ;  Thenius,  in 
Kurzff,  Exeg.  ffandb.  on  1  Kings  yii,  and  Append,  p. 
41 ;  Ewald,  Getchickte,  iii,818;  Keil,  Uandb,  der  BibL 
Arch,  §  24,  p.  128,  129)."  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  work 
on  SolomoiCs  Temple  (pUte  xii,  tig.  5),  gives  the  follow- 
ing conjectural  view  of  one  of  these  layers,  which  is 
more  compact,  less  likely  to  be  overturned,  and  more 
closely  analogous  to  the  form  of  the  great  or  molten  sea 


JiJfc<*^9.«»^-*^5M^lM5^l 


jijiiv*^"  ttccordiog  r»j  Pmido, 


(q.  v.).  Yet  in  neither  of  these  figures  does  the  "  base," 
with  its  chest^like  form  and  inconvenient  height,  seem 
at  all  adapted  to  the  above  purpose  of  catching  the 
waste  water,  or  of  aiding  in  any  way  the  ablutions,  un- 
less the  laver  itself  were  furnished  with  a  spout,  and  the 
box  below  formed  a  tank  with  openings  on  the  top  for 
receiving  the  stream  after  it  had  served  its  cleansing 
purpose.  The  portable  form  was  doubtless  for  conven- 
ience of  replenishing  and  emptying. 

3.  In  the  second  Temple  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  one  laver  of  brass  (Mishna,  Middotkj  iii,  6),  with 
twelve  instead  of  two  stop-cocks,  and  a  machine  for 
raising  water  and  tilling  it  (Mishna,  Tumid,  lii,  8 ;  com- 
pare i,  4,  Zoma,  lii,  10).  Of  its  size  or  shape  we  have 
no  information,  but  it  was  probably  Uke  those  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Josephus,  in  his  description  of  Herod's 
Temple  ( War,  v,  5),  scarcely  alludes  to  this  laver.  See 
H.  G.  Clemens,  De  hibroaeueo^V It.  1725  ^  also  in  Ugo- 
lini  Thesaur,  xix);  Lamy,  De  tab&mnc^  foRd,  iii,  6,  7,  p. 
4r>0  sq.,  and  table  16;  Vilalpandus,  On  Ezek.  li,  p.  492; 
1/Empereur  in  Surenhusius's  Afisckna,  v,  360 ;  Schaacht, 
A  nimiido,  ad  I  ken,  antiq,  p.  297  sq. ;  ZUllig,  Cherubim- 
triufm,  p.  50  sq. ;  GrUneisen,  In  the  Stuttgart,  Ktitutbl. 
IHiW,  No.  5  sq. ;  A.  Clants,  Scription,  biblic  (Groningen, 
1733),  p.  65  i  Scacchi,  Myroth,  sacr,  eUeochrism,  p.  41 ; 
and  the  various  commentators  on  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, especially  Ro8enmUller,and  Hengstenberg's  Pen/af. 
ii,  133.     See  Tbmplb. 

Laverty,  William  W.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  June  15, 1828; 
was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.  (class  of  1849), 
and  studied  theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  the  fall  of  1853  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Big  Spring  and  New  Cumberland  churches, 
Ohio.  In  connection  with  his  ministerial  duties  he  also 
tilled  the  position  of  principal  of  Hagerstown  Academy. 
In  1857  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Wellsville  and 


East  Liverpool  churches,  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864 
he  was  elected  principal  of  Mongolia  Academy,  at  Mor- 
gantown.  West  Va.,  where  he  died  Oct.  28, 1865.  Mr. 
Laverty  was  especially  adapted  to  the  training  and  in- 
struction of  youth,  and  he  always  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  assiduity  to  whatever  he  undertook. — Wilson, 
Presb,  UUtorical  Almanac,  1866,  p.  167. 

Lavlalle,  Pikkre  Joaeph,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Mauriac,  France,  in  1820,  and  received  both 
a  collegiate  and  theological  education  in  the  wiiversities 
of  his  native  city.  In  1843  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  ordained  priest  the  following  year.  Af- 
ter a  year's  service  in  New  York  City  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Su  Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky., 
and  in  1855  was  appointed  president  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. In  1859  he  declined  the  proffered  bishopric  of 
Savannah,  but  in  1865  accepted  that  of  Louisville.  He 
died  May  1 1, 1867.  Bishop  Lavialle  was  a  nun  of  great 
zeal  and  energy.  He  founded  several  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  in  his  diocese.  His  character 
was  such  as  to  win  him  the  esteem  not  only  of  his  own 
people,  but  of  the  citizens  generally. — A  merican  A  fmual 
CycloptBdia,  1867,  p.  428. 

Iiaving^on,  George,  an  English  prelate,  noted  for 
his  antagonism  to  Wesley  and  Whiteticld,  was  bom  in 
Wiltshire  in  1683;  became  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
in  1732,  and  in  1747  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Exeter.  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  e))iscopal 
dignity,  Lavington,  who  had  from  the  first  looked  unfa- 
vorably upon  the  Methodistic  movement,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  exert  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  upon  one 
of  the  ministers  of  his  diocese,  the  Key.  Mr.  Thompson, 
"  the  tolerant  and  zealous  rector  of  SuGennis,"  who  had 
dared  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  a  more  genuine  and 
active  religious  spirit  among  the  people  of  his  own  par- 
ish, and  the  community  in  its  neighborhood.  In  this 
instance  the  bishop  failed  utterly  of  cutting  short  the 
evangelizing  efforts  of  an  earnest  and  zealous  ser\'ant  of 
God,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  public  attack 
on  the  originators  of  the  whole  movement— Wesley  and 
Whitefield — in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Enthusiasm  of 
Methodists  and  Papists  compared  (London,  1749, 3  parts, 
8vo),  in  which  he  "  exaggerated  their  real  faults,  and 
imputed  to  them  many  that  were  monstrous  fictions." 
The  attack  was  at  once  taken  up  by  both  the  persons 
assailed  in  the  pamphlet,  and  from  the  position  assumed 
by  Wesley  in  his  answer  many  of  the  English  Church 
divines  have  plucked  an  arrow  in  defence  of  their  own 
Church  in  Wesley's  day.  Southey  was  the  first  to  cen- 
sure Wesley  for  the  use  of  intemperate  language  in  his 
reply  to  Lavington,  but  there  is  really  no  reason  for 
any  one,  however  anxious  to  shield  Mr. Wesley,  to  de- 
fend his  harsh  treatment  of  the  bishop,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  provocation  was  great  indeed.  Mr.  Ty- 
crman,  Wesley's  latest  biographer  (London,  1871, 3  vols. 
8vo;  N.York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  8  vols.  8vo,  1872), 
certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  attempts  to  clear  Wes- 
ley's skirts  by  saying  that  Lavington  *'  deserved  all  he 
got,"  and  that  he  was  "  a  buffooning  bishop"  and  **  a  cow- 
ardly calumniator"  (ii,  94,  153).  But  there  is  no  jus- 
tice in  the  attempts  of  modem  English  writers  to  praise 
bishop  Lavington  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wesley.  The 
bbhop  made  a  most  undignified  assault  on  men  who 
were  engaged  in  a  work  approved  and  owned  of  (kxi, 
and,  as  his  later  conduct  towards  lady  Huntingdon 
and  Wesley  himself  proves,  retreated  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken,  **  apologizing  to  her  ladyship  [Hunt- 
ingdon] and  the  Messrs.  Whitefield  and  Wesley  for  the 
harsh  and  unjust  censures  which  he  was  led  to  pass  on 
them,"  and  even  requested  them  to  **  accept  his  un- 
feigned regret  at  having  unjustly  wounded  their  feel- 
ings, and  exposed  them  to  the  odium  of  the  world"  (Afir/y 
HuntingdorCs  Life  and  Times,  ch.  vii).  How  in  the  face 
of  this  position,  however  hjTXKritical  on  the  part  of  Lav- 
ington, any  English  writers  can  afford  to  defend  bishop 
Lavington's  position,  as  has  been  done  lately  in  the 
North  Uritish  Review  (Jan.  1871),  seems  to  us  st'dl  more 
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fttrange  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  attitude  of 
Weriey  on  his  last  meeting  with  bishop  Lavington :  **  I 
wa!»  well  pleased  to  partake  of  the  Lonl's  Supper  with 
my  old  opponent,  bishop  Lavington.  Oh,  may  we  sit 
down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father!"  record- 
ed by  Wesley  himself  in  hb  Journal  of  1762.  Bishop 
Lavington,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  polemical 
extravagances  for  a  few  years  after  hb  attack  on  Meth- 
odism he  wrot«,  Tke  Moravians  compared  and  detected 
(1755,  8vo).  Besides  these  two  attacks  upon  fellow- 
Christians,  he  publbhed  some  occasional  Sermons.  He 
died  in  17G2.  See,  besides  the  references  already  made, 
Polwhele,  History  of  Devonshire^  i,  313 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  i,  247, 80G ;  Meth,  Quart.  Review^  1871,  p.  306 
aq.    (J.H.W.) 

Lavlpeditim.    See  Foot-washinq. 

I*aw^  b  usually  defined  as  a  rule  of  action;  it  b 
more  properly  a  precept  or  command  coming  from  a  su- 
perior authority,  which  an  inferior  b  bound  to  obey. 
Such  laws  emanate  from  the  king  or  legislative  body  of 
a  nation.  Such  enactments  of**  the  powers  that  be**  are 
recognised  in  Scripture  as  resting  upon  the  ultimate  au- 
thority of  the  divine  Lawgiver  (Rom.  itiii,  1).  We 
propose  in  thb  article  to  discuss  only  the  various  dis- 
tinctions or  applications  of  the  term,  in  an  ethical  sense, 
reserving  for  a  separate  place  the  consideration  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  its  various  aspects,  ceremonial,  moral, 
andciviL 

L  Classification  of  Lavs  as  to  their  interior  Nature. — 
1.  **  Penal  Iaiws"  are  such  as  have  some  penalty  to  en- 
force them.  All  the  laws  of  God  are  and  cannot  but  be 
penal,  because  ever}'  breach  of  his  law  b  sin,  and  meri- 
torious of  punbhment. 

2.  ** Directing;  Lcttcs^'  are  prescriptions  or  maxims  with- 
out any  punbhment  annexed  to  them. 

3.  **  Positive  Laws^  are  precepts  which  are  not  found- 
ed upon  any  reasons  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
given.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  God  gave  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath;  of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  etc  In  childhood  most  of  the  pa- 
rental commands  are  necessarily  of  thb  nature,  owing 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  child  to  understand  the  grounds 
of  their  inculcation. 

IL  Certain  Special  Uses  of  the  Term.—i. "  Law  of  If  on- 
or"*  b  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one 
Another,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently  noth- 
ing b  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honor  but  what  tends 
to  incommode  thb  intercourse.  Hence  thb  law  only 
prescribes  and  regulates  the  duties  betwixt  equals,  omit- 
ting such  as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors,  and  in  most  in- 
Ktanccs  b  favorable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the 
natural  passions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adul- 
tery, drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge 
in  the  extreme,  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues  op- 
posite to  these. 

2. "  Laws  ofNafioni^  are  those  rules  which,  by  a  tacit 
consent^  are  agreed  upon  among  all  communities,  at  least 
among  those  who  are  reckoned  the  polite  and  human- 
ized part  of  mankind. 

8.  **  Laws  of  Nature.^ — "The  word  law  is  sometimes 
also  employed  in  order  to  express  not  only  the  moral 
connection  between  free  agents  of  an  inferior,  and  oth- 
ers of  a  superior  power,  but  also  in  order  to  express  the 
nexus  causalisj  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
in  inanimate  nature.  However,  the  expression  law  of 
nature,  lex  naturtty  b  improper  and  figurative.  The  term 
law  implies,  in  its  strict  sense,  spontaneity,  or  the  power 
of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  choosing 
lietween  good  and  evil,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  law- 
giver as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  regulate  their 
conduct  according  to  his  dictates'*  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  More- 
over, the  powers  of  nature,  which  these  laws  are  con- 
ceived as  representing,  are  nothing  in  reality  but  the 
power  of  God  exerted  in  these  directions.  Hence  these 
laws  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  God  when  the 


higher  interests  of  hb  spiritual  kingdom  require.  View- 
ed in  thb  light,  miracles  not  only  become  possible,  but 
even  probable  for  the  furtherance  of  the  divine  economy 
of  salvation.  (See  Bushell,  Nature  and  the  Supeiytatu- 
raL)    See  Miracle. 

HI.  Forms  of  the  Divine  Law. — The  manner  in  which 
God  governs  rational  creatures  is  by  a  law,  as  the  rule 
of  their  obedience  to  him,  and  this  b  what  we  call 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  At  their  very 
creation  he  placed  all  intelligences  under  such  a  system. 
Thus  he  gave  a  law  to  anr/els,  which  some  of  them  have 
kept,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  obedience  to 
it;  but  which  others  broke,  and  thereby  plunged  them- 
selves into  destruction  and  misery.  In  like  manner  he 
also  gave  a  law  to  A  dam,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant,  and  in  which  Adam  stood  as  a  covenant  head 
to  all  hb  posterity  (Rom.  v).  But  our  first  parents  soon 
violated  that  law,  and  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence  to  a 
state  of  sin  and  miserj-  (Hos.  vi,  7).    See  Falu 

1.  The  "Lott?  of  Nature^  b  the  will  of  God  relating 
to  human  actions,  grounded  in  the  moral  difference  of 
things,  and,  because  discoverable  by  natural  light,  obli- 
gatory upon  all  mankind  (Rom.  i,  20 ;  ii,  14, 15).  Thb 
law  b  coeval  with  the  human  race,  binding  all  over  the 
globe,  and  at  all  times;  yet,  through  the  corruption  of 
reason,  it  is  insufficient  to  lead  us  to  happiness,  and  ut- 
terly unable  to  accjuaint  us  how  nn  b  to  be  forgiven, 
without  the  assbtance  of  revelation.  Thb  law  b  that 
generally  designated  by  the  term  conscience,  which  b  in 
strictness  a  capacity  of  being  affected  by  the  moral  re- 
lations of  actions;  in  other  words,  merely  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  b  the  judgment  which  intellectually  de- 
termines the  moral  quality  of  an  act,  and  thb  always 
by  a  comparison  with  some  assumed  standard.  With 
those  who  have  a  revelation,  this,  of  course,  b  the  test ; 
with  others,  education,  tradition,  or  caprice.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  trained  conscience,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  its  susceptibility  to  a  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness  and  authority,  but  also  in  order  to  correct 
the  judgment  and  furnish  it  a  just  basb  of  decision.  A 
perverted  or  mbled  conscience  is  scarcely  less  disastrous 
than  a  hard  or  blind  one.  History'  is  full  of  the  miseries 
and  mischiefs  occasioned  by  a  misguided  moral  sense. 

2.  ^^  Ceremonial  Law^  b  that  which  prescribes  the 
rites  of  worship  under  the  Old  Testament.  These  rites 
were  typical  of  Christ,  and  were  obligatory  only  till 
Christ  had  finished  hb  work,  and  began  to  erect  hb  Gos- 
pel Church  (Heb.  vii,  9, 1 1 ;  x,  1 ;  Eph.  ii,  16 ;  CoL  ii,  14 ; 
GaLv,2,3). 

8.  ^*  Judicial  Imw^  was  that  which  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  peculiar  dominion  of 
God  as  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  never,  except  in 
things  relating  to  moral  equity,  was  binding  on  any  but 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

4.  '*  Moral  Iaiw"  is  that  declaration  of  God's  will  which 
directs  and  binds  all  men,  in  every  age  and  place,  to  their 
whole  duty  to  him.  It  was  most  solemnly  pnxrlaimed 
by  God  himself  at  Sinai,  to  confirm  the  original  law  of 
nature,  and  correct  men's  mistakes  concerning  the  de- 
mands of  it^  It  b  denominated  perfect  (Psa.  xix,  7), 
perpetual  (Matt,  v,  17,  18),  holy  (Rom.  vii,  12),  good 
(Rom.  vii,  12),  spiritual  (Rom.  vii,  14),  exceeding  broad 
(Psa.  cxix,  96).  Some  deny  that  it  is  a  nde  of  conduct 
to  believers  under  the  Gospel  dbpensation ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  futility  of  such  an  idea ;  for,  as  a  tran- 
script of  the  mind  of  God,  it  must  be  the  criterion  of 
moral  good  and  eviL  It  is  also  given  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, that  we  may  see  our  duty,  and  abstain  from  every- 
thing derogatory  to  the  divine  glory.  It  affords  us 
grand  ideas  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God ;  without 
attention  to  it,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  sin.  Christ 
himself  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  and  though 
we  cannot  do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  commanded  to  follow 
his  example.  Love  to  God  is  the  end  of  the  moral  law 
as  well  as  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  law,  also,  we 
are  led  to  see  the  nature  of  holiness  and  our  own  de- 
pravity, and  learn  to  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our 
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imperfection.  We  are  not  under  it,  however,  as  a 
covenant  of  works  (Gal.  iii,  13),  or  as  a  source  of 
terror  (Rom.  viit,  1),  although  we  most  abide  by  it, 
together  with  the  whole  perceptive  word  of  God,  as 
the  rule  of  our  conduct  (Rom.  iii,  81 ;  vii).  See  Law 
or  MosKS. 

IV.  Scriptural  Uses  of  the  Tmw,— The  word  "law** 
(niin,  torah'j  vufioi:)  is  properly  used,  in  Scripture  as 
elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite  commandment  laid  down 
by  any  recognised  authority.  The  commandment  may 
be  general  or  (as  in  Lev.  vi,  9, 14,  etc,"  the  law  of  the 
burnt-offering,"  etc.)  particular  in  its  bearing,  the  au- 
thority either  human  or  divine.  It  is  extended  to  pre- 
scriptions respecting  sanitary  or  purificatory  arrange- 
ments (*•  the  law  of  her  that  has  been  in  childbed,"  or 
of  those  that  have  had  the  leprosy.  Lev.  xiv,  2),  or  even 
to  an  architectural  design  (^'thc  law  of  the  house,"  Ezek. 
xliii,  12) :  so  in  Rom.  vii.  2, "  the  law  of  the  husband"  is 
Ills  authority  over  his  wife.  But  when  the  word  is  used 
with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of  limitation,  it 
refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  (rod,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
it  f  jrms  the  chief  portion. 

The  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  T\*^*^fifar€th\ 
"  to  point  out,*'  and  so  "  to  direct  and  lead")  lays  more 
stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and 
guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek  vo/io^*  (from  vc/i<ii, 
**  to  assign  or  appoint")  on  its  constraming  power,  as 
imposed  and  enforced  by  a  recognised  authority.  But 
in  either  case  it  is  a  commandment  proceeding  from 
without,  and  distinguished  from  the  free  action  of  its 
subjects,  although  not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  PauL  No^oc,  when  used  by  him  with 
the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  when  used  Mrithout  the  article,  so  as  to  embrace  any 
manifestation  of  *^  law,"  it  includes  all  powers  which  act 
on  the  Mrill  of  man  by  compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
external  motives,  whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not 
expressed  in  definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  con- 
stant opposition  oftpya  vofiov  ("  works  done  under  the 
constraint  of  law")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith,"  that  is, 
works  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence  of  faith.  A 
still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Rom. 
vii,  23,  where  the  power  of  evil  over  the  will,  arising 
from  the  corruption  of  man,  is  spoken  of  as  a  **  law  of 
sin,"  that  is,  an  uimatural  tyranny  proceeding  from  an 
evil  power  without.  The  same  apostle  even  uses  the 
term  "law"  to  denote  the  Christian  dispensation  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Moses  (James  i,  25 ;  ii,  12 ;  iv,  1 1 ; 
comp.Rom.x,4;  Heb.  vii,  12^  Xfl);  also  for  the  laws 
or  precepts  established  by  the  Gospel  (Rom.  xiii,  8, 10 ; 
GaLvi,2;  v,23). 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "  law"  (as  in  Rom.  iii, 
27, "  law  of  faith ,"  in  vii,  23,  *'  law  of  my  mind"  [  rov 
vooc] ;  in  viii,  2, "  law  of  the  spirit  of  life ;"  and  in  James 
i,  25 ;  ii,  1 2, "  a  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty")  to  denote 
an  interned  principle  of  action  does  not  really  militate 
against  the  general  rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  such  principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with 
some  formal  law,  and  the  word  "  law"  is  consequently 
applied  to  it  **  Improperly, "  in  order  to  mark  this  opposi- 
tion, the  qualifying  words  which  follow  guarding  against 
any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its  real  character. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the  Uw"  is 
occa^sionally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  (as  in  John  x,  84,  referring  to  Psa.  Ixxxii,  6; 
in  John  xv,  26,  referring  to  Psa.  xxxv,  19 ;  and  in  1  Cor. 
xiv,  21,  referring  to  Isa.  xxviii.  11,12).  This  usage  is 
probably  due,  not  only  to  desire  of  brevity  and  to  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the 
predominance  in  the  older  covenant  (when  considered 
seoarately  from  the  new,  for  which  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion) t»f  an  external  and  legal  character. — Smith,  s.  v. 

it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  v6fioc  veiy  often 


stands,  even  when  without  the  article,  for  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  term  in  that  sense  being  so  well  known  as  not 
to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  See  Article,  Gbekk. 

LAW  OF  MOSES  (mgTa  n-Jin)  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  Mosaic  legislation  (1  Kings  ii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii^ 
25 ;  Ezra  iii,  2),  the  law  given  by  Moses,  which,  in  refesf- 
ence  to  its  divine  origin,  is  called  TV\T\^  H'lin,  the  law 
of  Jehovah  (PUl  xix,  8 ;  xxxvii,  81 ;  Isa.  v,  24  ^  xxx,  9). 
In  the  latter  sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
rrnhnn,  thb  law  (Deut  i,  5;  iv,  8,  44;  xvii,  18,  19. 
xxvii,  3,  8).  When  not  so  much  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation, but  rather  the  external  written  code  in  which  it 
\b  contained  is  meant,  the  following  terms  are  employed : 
"  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses"  (2  Kings  xiv,6;  Isa.viii,31 ; 
xxiii,  6) ;  "  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God"  (Josh,  xxiv,  26).  "  Judgments,'' "  stat- 
utes," "  testimonies,"  etc,  are  the  various  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  law.  In  the  present  article  (which  has 
been  carefully  compiled  from  the  most  recent  codifica- 
tions, compared  with  the  sacred  text,  and  which  stren* 
uously  maintains  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments), we  propose  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
substance,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to  explain 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  progress  of  divine 
revelation.  For  the  history  of  its  delivery,  see  Moses  ; 
Exodb;  for  its  authenticity,  see  Pentateuch;  for  its 
particular  ordinances,  see  each  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

The  law  is  especially  embodied  in  the  last  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers there  is  perceptible  some  arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious precepts,  although  they  are  not  brought  into  a 
system.  In  Deuteronomy  the  law  or  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  three  preening  books  is  repeated  with 
sligh'.  modifications.     See  each  of  these  books. 

llie  Jews  assert  that,  besides  the  written  law,  n^*!r 
3r32IZ?,  v6^o£  tyypa^og^  which  may  be  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  communicated  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  an  oral  law,  SlD  b?S©  JlTin,  vSftOQ  Aypa^oCt 
which  was  subsequently  written  down,  together  with 
many  rabbinical  observations,  and  is  contained  in  the 
twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  constitute  the  Talmud, 
and  which  the  Jews  assert  cannot  be,  or  at  least  ought 
not  to  be,  translated.     See  Tai^ht). 

llie  Rabbins  divide  the  whole  Mosaic  law  into  613 
precepts,  of  which  248  are  affirmative  and  366  negative. 
The  number  of  the  affirmative  precepts  corresponds  to 
I  the  248  members  of  which,  according  to  rabbinical  anat- 
omy, the  whole  human  body  consists.  The  number  of 
the  negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  865  da}*8  of  the 
solar  year ,  or,  ac<K)rding  to  the  rabbinical  work  Brand- 
spieffel  (which  has  been  published  in  Jewish  German  at 
Cracow  and  in  other  places),  the  negative  precepts  agree* 
in  number  with  the  365  veins  M'hich,  thry  say,  are  found 
in  the  human  body.  Hence  their  logic  concludes  that 
if  on  each  day  each  member  of  the  human  body  keep^ 
one  affirmative  precept  and  abstains  from  one  thing  for- 
bidden, the  whole  law,  and  not  the  Decalogue  alone,  is 
kept.  The  whole  law  b  sometimes  called  by  Jewish 
writers  Theriog,  which  word  is  forme<l  from  the  Hebrew 
letters  that  are  employed  to  express  the  number  613,  ^-iz. 
400  =  n+200=-i-f-ro=-'+8=X  Hence  618  =  r-!n 
theriog.  Women  are  subject  to  the  negative  precepts 
or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to  the  affirmative  precepts 
■or  injunctions.  This  exception  arises  partly  from  their 
nature,  and  partly  from  their  being  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  husbands.  According  to  some  rabbinical 
statements  women  are  subject  to  100  precepts  only,  of 
which  64  are  negative  and  36  affirmative.  The  number 
613  corresponds  also  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Dec- 
alogue. Others  are  inclined  to  find  that  there  are  620 
precepts  according  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  word 
nr3=crown,  viz.,  400= n+ 200= *t -1-20  =  3;  and  oth- 
ers, again,  obsen-e  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  let- 
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lers  nnir,  laWf  amounts  only  to  611.  The  first  in  or> 
der  of  these  laws  is  found  in  Gen.  i,  27,  IS'^I  1*tD,  be 
fruitful  and  multiply.  The  transgressor  of  this  law  is, 
according  to  Kabbi  Eliezer,  as  wicked  as  a  murderer. 
He  who  is  still  unmarried  at  twenty  years  of  age  is  a 
transgressor;  and  the  law  is  binding  upon  every  man, 
according  to  Schamai,  until  he  has  two  sons;  or,  accord- 
ing to  HiUel,  one  son  and  one  daughter  (compare  Juris 
HebrtBorum  legeSj  ductu  Kabbi  Levi  Barzelonitae,  auctore 
J.  Henrico  Hottiuger).     See  Cabala. 

L  The  Law  with  reference  to  the  Past  History  of  the 
Pefrple, — 1.  Here  it  is  all-important,  for  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  law,  to  remember  its  entire  dependence 
on  the  A  brahanUc  Covenant j  and  its  adaptation  thereto 
(see  GaL  iii,  17-24).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold  char- 
acter. It  contained  the  "  spiritual  promise"  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  as  guardians  of  a  treasure  in 
which  **  all  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  This 
would  prepare  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
unity  of  all  mankind.  But  it  contained  also  the  tem- 
poral promises  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  requisite  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which  the 
race  of  man  should  be  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer.  These  promises  were  special, 
given  distinctively  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  calcu- 
lated to  separate  them  from  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the  law  a  correspond- 
ing duality  of  nature.  There  would  be  much  in  it  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and  transitory ;  but  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  it  was  based  must  be 
universal,  because  expressing  the  will  of  an  unchanging 
God,  and  springing  from  relations  to  him  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  universal  in 
their  application. 

2.  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  law  to  thepromn 
ise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in  (iod  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  man,  and  the  hope  of  his  manifestation  as  such 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved  the  belief  that 
the  spiritual  power  must  be  superior  to  all  carnal  ob- 
structions, and  that  there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment which  could  rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a 
Spirit  fmm  above.  But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an 
antagonistic  power  of  evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be 
redeemed,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  existing  also 
in  the  world  at  large.  The  promise  was  the  witness  of 
the  one  truth,  the  law  was  the  declaration  of  the  other. 
It  was  "  added  because  of  transgressions."  In  the  indi- 
vidual it  stood  between  his  better  and  his  worse  self, 
in  the  world,  between  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  witness 
of  the  spiritual  promise,  and  the  heathendom  which 
groaned  under  the  power  of  the  flesh.  It  was  intended, 
by  the  gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  good,  while  it  curbed  direct- 
ly the  power  of  evil.  It  followed  inevitably  that,  in  the 
individual,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a  coercive,  and,  as 
between  Israel  and  the  world,  somewhat  of  an  antago- 
nistic and  isolating  character;  and  hence  that,  viewed 
without  reference  to  the  promise  (as  was  the  case  with 
the  later  Jews),  it  might  actually  become  a  hinderance 
to  the  true  revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for 
which  the  nation  had  been  made  a  "chosen  people." 

3.  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  note  the  period  of  the  his- 
tory at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked  and  determined 
the  transition  of  Israel  from  the  condition  of  a  tribe  to 
that  of  a  nation,  and  its  definite  assumption  of  a  distinct 
position  and  office  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on 
no  unreal  metaphor  that  we  base  the  well-known  analo- 
gy between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  those  of  na- 
tional or  universal  cxbtence.  In  Israel  the  patriarchal 
rime  was  that  of  childhood,  ruled  chiefly  through  the  af- 
fections and  the  power  of  natural  relationship,  with  rules 
few,  simple,  and  imsystematic.  The  national  period  was 
that  of  youth,  in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influ- 
ence gives  place  to  definite  assertions  of  right  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  a  system  of  distinct  commandments, 


needed  to  control  its  vigorous  and  impulsive  action.  The 
fifty  days  of  their  wandering  alone  with  God  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  wilderness  represent  that  awakening  to  the 
difficulty,  the  responsibility,  and  the  nobleness  of  life, 
which  marks  the  "  putting  away  of  childish  things." 
The  law  is  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  such  an  awaken- 
ing. 

4.  Yet,  though  new  in  its  general  conception,  it  was 
probably  not  wholly  new  in  its  materials.  Neither  in  his 
physical  nor  his  spiritual  providence  does  God  proceed 
per  sukum.  There  must  necessarily  have  been,  before 
the  law,  commandments  and  revelations  of  a  fragment- 
ary character,  under  which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up. 
Indications  of  such  are  easily  found,  both  of  a  ceremoni- 
al and  moral  nature,  as,  for  example,  in  the  penalties 
against  murder,  adultery,  and  fornication  (Gen.ix,6; 
xxxviii,  24),  iu  the  existence  of  the  Levirate  law  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  8),  in  the  distincdon  of  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals (Gen.  viii, 20), and  probably  in  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi,  23, 27-29).  But,  even  without 
such  indications,  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Is- 
rael as  a  distinct  community  in  Egypt  would  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  guided  by  some 
laws  of  its  own,  growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  cus- 
toms, which  would  be  preserved  with  Oriental  tenacity, 
and  gradually  becoming  methodized  by  the  progress  of 
circumstances.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  be  in  contact  with  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual 
and  law,  such  as  that  which  existed  in  Egypt,  without 
being  influenced  by  its  general  principles,  and,  in  less 
degree,  by  its  minuter  details.  As  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  nation  they  would  be  more 
and  more  likely  to  modify  their  patriarchal  customs  by 
the  adoption  from  Egypt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  fot 
national  existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  conceiv-* 
able  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  should  have  embodied 
none  of  these  earlier  materials.  It  b  clear,  even  to  hu- 
man wisdom,  that  the  only  constitution  which  can  be 
efficient  and  permanent  is  one  which  has  grown  up 
slowly,  and  so  been  assimilated  to  the  character  of  a 
people.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legislative  genius  to 
mould  by  fundamental  principles,  and  animate  by  a 
higher  inspiration,  materials  previously  existing  in  a 
cruder  state.  The  necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature, 
not  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  subjects,  and  the  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  but  strengthened  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Moses  of  a  divine  and  special  inspira- 
tion. So  far,  therefore,  as  they  were  consistent  with  the 
objects  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and 
the  laws  of  Eg^^pt  would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the 
Mosaic  system. 

5.  In  close  connection  with  this,  and  almost  in  conse- 
quence of  this  reference  to  antiquity,  we  find  an  accom- 
modation of  the  km  to  the  temper  and  circumstances 
of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  the  case  of 
divorce  (Alatt.  xix,  7, 8)  as  necessarily  interfering  with 
its  absolute  perfection.  In  many  cases  it  rather  should 
be  said  to  guide  and  modify  existing  usages  than  actu- 
ally to  sanction  them;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  exist- 
ence may  lead  to  a  cc»nception  of  its  ordinances  not  (»iily 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Thus 
the  punishment  of  filial  disobedience  appears  severe 
(Deut.  xxi,  18-21) ;  yet  when  we  refer  to  the  extent  of 
parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal  s^'stem,  or  (as  at 
Rome)  in  the  earlier  periods  of  national  existence,  it  ap- 
pears more  like  a  limitation  of  absolute  parenul  authori- 
ty by  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  community.  The 
Levirate  law,  again,  appears  (see  Mich.  Mos.  Rechty  bk. 
iii,  ch.  vi,  art,  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  far  more  general 
form  in  the  early  Asiatic  peoples,  and  to  have  been  rath- 
er liinited  than  favored  by  Moses.  The  law  of  the  aven- 
ger of  blood  is  a  similar  insunce  of  merciful  limitation 
and  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  an  immemorial  usage, 
probabh'  not  without  its  value  and  meaning,  and  cer- 
tainly too  deep-seated  to  admit  of  any  but  gradual  ex- 
tinction. Nor  Is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  degree  of 
prominence  given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic  system 
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has  a  rimilar  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the  na- 
tioa  had  anired.  The  ceremonial  portion  ia  marked 
out  distinctly  and  with  elaboration;  the  moral  and  crim- 
inal law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive ;  even  the  civil 
law,  80  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic,  be- 
cause all  these  were  called  for  by  the  past  growth  of  the 
nation,  and  needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develop  its  re- 
sources. But  the  political  and  constitutional  law  is  com- 
paratively imperfect ;  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  hereafter ;  and  the  law  is  directed 
rather  to  sanction  the  various  powers  of  the  state  than 
to  define  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the  exist- 
ing authorities  of  a  patriarchal  nature  in  each  tribe  and 
family  are  recognised,  while  side  by  side  with  them  is 
established  the  priestly  and  Levitical  power  which  was 
to  supersede  them  entirely  in  sacerdotal,  and  partly  also 
in  judicial  functions.  The  supreme  civil  power  of  a 
"judge,**  or  (eventually)  a  king,  is  recognised  distinct- 
ly, although  only  in  general  terms,  indicating  a  sover- 
eign and  summary  jurisdiction  (Deut.  xvii,  14-20)  ^  and 
th3  prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  moral 
aspect,  is  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future  (Deut. 
xviii,  15-22).  These  powers,  being  recognised,  are  left, 
within  due  limits,  to  work  out  the  political  system  of  Is- 
rael, and  to  ascertain  by  experience  their  proper  spheres 
of  exercise.  On  a  careful  understanding  of  this  adapta- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  national  growth  and  character  of 
the  Jews  (and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  their 
climate  and  physical  circumstances)  depends  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary  from  that 
which  is  universal 

6.  In  close  connection  with  this  subject  we  observe 
also  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  law  was  revealed  to 
the  Israelites.  In  Exod.  xx-xxiii,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  revelation  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  given 
by  Crod,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses,  and  accepted  by 
the  people.  In  Exod.  xxv-xxxi  there  is  a  similar  out- 
line of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  On  the  basis  of  these  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
In  certain  cases,  indeed  (as  e.p.,  in  Lev.  x,  1, 2,  compared 
with  8-11 ;  Lev,  xxiv,  11-16  ^  Numb,  ix,  6-12,  xv,  82- 
41 ;  xxvii,  1-11,  compared  with  xxxvi,  1-12),  we  actual- 
ly see  how  general  rides,  civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial, 
originated  in  special  circumstances;  and  the  unconnect- 
ed nature  of  the  records  of  laws  in  the  earlier  books  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  this  method  of  legislation  extended 
to  many  other  cases. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  law  in  an3rthing  like  a 
perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  at 
a  period  when  the  people,  educated  to  freedom  and  na- 
tional responsibility,  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
carry  it  with  them  to  the  land  which  was  now  prepared 
for  them.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  systematic  charac- 
ter and  its  reference  to  first  principles;  for  probably  even 
by  Moses  himself,  certainly  by  the  people,  the  law  had 
not  before  this  been  recognised  in  all  its  essential  char- 
acteristics; and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to 
analyze  its  various  parts.  See  Deuteronomy.  Yet 
even  then  the  revelation  was  not  final ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  s|)ecial  points 
(as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Ezek.  xviii),  and  to 
bruig  out  more  clearly  its  great  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  external  rules  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied; for  in  this  way,  as  in  others,  they  prepared  the 
way  of  Him  who  "  came  to  fulfil**  {irXtjpuHrai)  the  law 
of  old  time. 

II.  Afuilysu  of  its  Contents,— \t  is  customary  to  divide 
the  law  into  the  Moral,  the  Ceremonial,  and  the  Political 
But  this  division,  although  valuable  if  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinction merely  subjective  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  con- 
ceive the  objects  of  law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man  in 
his  social  pohtical  and  religious  capacity),  is  wholly  im- 
aginary if  regarded  as  an  objective  separation  of  various 
classes  of  laws.    Any  single  ordinance  might  have  at 


once  a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a  political  bearing ;  and 
in  fact,  although  in  particular  cases  one  or  other  oi  thwe 
aspects  predominated,  yet  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  is  to  obliterate  any  such  supposed 
separation  of  Uws,  and  refer  all  to  first  principles,  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.  In 
giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  law,  it  will 
probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other  system  of 
laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into  (1)  Civil; 
(2)  Criminal;  (3)  Judicial  and  Constitutional j  (4)  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Ceremonial 

(L)  LAWS  CIVIL. 
I  Or  Pebsonb. 

(A)  Father  and  Son, 

Ths  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred ;  cursing,  or 
smitlnK  (Exod.  xxi,  16. 17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9),  or  stubborn  and 
wilAil  aisobedieuce  to  be  considered  capital  crimes.  Bnc 
uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death  was  apparently  re- 
fused to  tbe  rather,  and  vested  oolj  in  the  cougregatioa 
(Dent  xxi,  18-21). 

Right  q/the/ir8t-b9m  to  a  double  portion  of  tbe  inherit- 
ance not  to  be  set  aside  bv  partiaAty  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 
For  an  example  of  tbe  authority  of  tbe  flrst-txtm,  see  1 
Sam.  XX,  Sy  (*  My  brother,  be  hath  commanded  me  to  be 
there"). 

Fn/isritanee  bu  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  default  of 
sons,  provided  (Numb,  xxvii,  G-8 ;  comp.  xxxvl)  that  heir- 
esses married  in  their  own  tribe. 

Daughters  wmuurried  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  their 
father  (Numb,  xxx,  3-5). 

(ii)  Husband  and  Wlfi. 

The  power  qfa  Httshand  to  be  so  great  that  a  wife  conid 
never  oe  sui  juris^  or  enter  independenrlj  into  anv  en- 
gagement, even  before  Ood  (Numb,  xxx,  <U1S).  A  widow 
or  divorced  wife  1>ecam«  independent,  and  did  not  again 
fall  nnder  her  fiicher's  power  (ver.  9). 

Divorce  (for  nncleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be  formal  and 
irrevocable  (Dent,  xxiv,  1-4). 

Marriage  withiti  certain  degrees  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii, 
etc). 

A  Slave  Wife,  whether  bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  act- 
ual property,  nor  to  be  sold;  if  ill  treated,  to  be  ipso  facto 
free  (Exod.  xxi,  7-« ;  Deut  xxi,  lO-U). 

Zander  against  a  wife*s  virginity  to  be  punished  by  fine, 
and  by  deprival  of  power  ofdivorce ;  on  the  other  hand, 
ante-connnbial  nncleanness  in  her  to  be  punished  by  death 
(Deut.  xxii.  1S-S1). 

The  raising  up  qf  seed  (Levirate  law)  a  formal  right  to 
be  claimed  by  the  widow,  nnder  pain  of  infamy,  with  a 
view  to  preservation  of  families  (Deut.  xxv,  5-10). 

(o)  Master  and  Slave, 

Power  of  Master  so  far  limited  that  death  nnder  actual 
chastisement  was  punishable  (Exod.  xxi  90) ;  and  maim- 
ingwas  to  give  liberty  ipso  facto  (ver.  S6, 27). 

The  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the  sabbatical  year,  and 
provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and  children  to  go 
with  him  only  if  they  came  to  his  master  with  hiui),  nnlevH 
by  his  own  formal  act  he  consented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave 
(Exod.  xxi,  1-6;  Deni.  xv,  12-18).  In  any  case  (it  would 
seem)  to  be  f^ed  at  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  10),  with  his 
children.  If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  redeem- 
able, at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  jubilee 
(Lev.  xxv,  47-fi4). 

Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited  as  property  for- 
ever (Lev.  XXV.  46,  46) ;  and  fhgitive  slaves  firom  foreign 
nations  not  to  be  given  up  (Deut.  xxiii,  16).    See  Slavic. 

(t>)  Foreigners, 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  sui  juris,  or  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  accordingly  protection  and  kindness 
towards  them  are  eujolned  as  a  sacred  duty  (Exod.  xxii, 
21 ;  Lev.  xix,  38, 34). 

2.  Law  of  Tniivoa. 

(a)  Laws  of  Land  (and  Propertji). 

(1)  A  U  Land  to  be  the  property  of  Ood  alone,  and  its  hold- 
ers to  be  deemed  His  tenants  (Lev.  xxv,  23). 

(2)  A  U  sold  Land  therefore  to  return  to  its  original  own^ 
erti  at  the  Jubilee,  and  the  price  of  sale  to  be  caknlalad 
accordiuglv ;  and  redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  al- 
lowed at  all  times  (xxv.  26-27}. 

A  House  sold  to  i>e  redeemable  within  a  year;  and.  If  not 
redeemed,  to  pans  away  altogether  (xxv,  99, 30). 

But  the  Houses  of  the  Levxtes^  or  those  in  nnwalled  vil- 
lages, to  be  redeemable  at  all  time;*,  in  the  same  way  as 
land;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be  inalienable  (xxv,  81 
-84). 

(.H)  Land  or  Houses  mnetified,  or  tithes,  or  unclean  flrst- 
rnffs,  to  he  capable  of  beinfr  redeemed  at  six-fifths  value 
(oniculated  according  to  the  distance  fh>m  the  Jnbilee  year 
l»y  the  orient) :  If  devoted  bv  the  owner  and  unredeemed, 
to  be  hallowed  at  the  jabllee  forever,  and  ^ven  to  the 
priests ;  if  only  by  a  pos^e^sor,  to  returu  to  the  owner  at 
the  jnbilee  (Lev.  xxvii,  14-34). 
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(4)  TnMeritanM: 
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(4)  Umttm  m  tit  1 


(4)  Uiulm  m  U«  FmtAtrU  tUU. 

(ft)  Jf»M  KitummHf  gMMrmllf. 

(b)  L»M  cif  Debt 

0)AU  MnU  (to  an  l8ra«llte)  to  be  released  at  the  seventh 
(sabbatical)  year;  a  bleaainff  promli»ed  to  obedience,  and 
a  cone  on  reftiaal  to  leud  (Deut  zv,  1-11). 

CO  InUrut  (from  It»raelitet})  not  to  be  taken  (Exod.  xxli, 
tB-^er ;  DeoL  xxUi,  19, 90). 

(8)  PUdaea  not  to  be  Insolently  or  mlnonsly  exacted 
(Bent.  XXIV,  ft,  1(K-13, 17, 18). 

(o)  Taxation, 

0)  Cautu^>numeUf  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half  shekel),  to  be  paid 
for  the  aertriM  q/  Uu  tabemacU  (Exod.  xxx,  l^lft). 

All  spoil  iu  war  to  be  halvod ;  of  the  corobatant's  half, 
one  dve  hundredth,  of  the  people^i*,  one  ilflieth,  to  be  paid 
for  a  '*  heave-offering"  to  Jehovah. 

(^  Titlum: 

(a)  TithM  of  att  produce  to  be  given  for  maintenance 
of  the  Levitea  (Numb,  xviii,  fu-U). 

(Of  this,  one  tenth  to  be  paid  as  a  heave-offering 
[for  maintenance  of  the  priests]  [Numb,  xviii,  24- 
W].) 

(b)  ikeond  THths  to  be  bestowed  in  religions  feasting 
and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy  Place,  or  every  third 
year  at  home  (?)  (Deat.  xiv,  fi-2S), 

(c)  FirU-fruiU  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least  one  six- 
tieth, generally  one  fortieth,  for  the  priests)  to  be 
offered  at  Jemsalem,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of 
dependence  on  Qod,  the  King  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxvi, 
1-16:  Numb,  xviii,  12, 18). 

FiratUngM  of  clean  beasts:  the  redemption-money 
(5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (i  shekel,  or  1  shekel)  of  un- 
clean beasts,  to  l>e  given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice 
(Numb,  xviii,  1&-18). 

(3)  P^r-Law»  : 

(a)  Oleanings  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to  be  a  iM^al  right 
of  the  pour  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  19-29). 

(b)  lOight  Treapan  (eating  on  the  spot)  to  be  allowed 
as  legal  (Deut.  xxiU,  24, 25). 

(tf)  Second  Tithe  (see  9,  b)  to  be  given  in  charity. 
{a)  Wagta  to  be  paid  day  bv  day  (Dent,  xxiv,  16). 

(4)  Maintenanee  of  PHesU  (Numb,  xviii,  8-82). 
(o)  Tenth  of  Levitee'  Tithe.    (See  2,  a,) 

(6)  The  heate  and  ware  oferinge  (breast  and  right  shoul- 
der of  all  peace-offerings). 

(fi)  The  meat  and  nn  oferin*j$,  to  be  eaten  solemnly, 
and  onlv  in  the  holy  place. 

(d)  Firtt-fruite  and  redemption  money.    {See  2,  c) 

(e)  Price  q/all  devoted  things,  unless  speciHlly  Kiven 
for  a  aacred  service.  A  man's  service,  or  that  of  his 
household,  to  be  redeemed  at  6fl  fhekeb  for  man,  80 
for  woman,  20  for  boy,  and  10  fur  girl. 

(n.)  LAWS  CRIMINAL. 

1.  OrrxHOKS  against  Oot>  (of  the  nature  of  treason). 

let  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Exod. 
xxii,  20),  as  e,  g.»  Moloch  (Lev.  xx,  1-6),  and  generally  all 
idolntry  (Deut  xiii ;  xvii,  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witchcraft  and  f alee  prophecy  (Exod.  xxii, 
18 :  Deut.  xviii,  9-29 ;  Lev.  xix.  81). 

8d  Command.    Blaephemp  (Lev.  xxiv,  16, 16). 

4th  Command.    Sabbath-breaking  (Numb,  xv,  82-86). 

Punishment  in  all  eaeee,  death  by  stoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  ntterly  destroyed. 

9.  OrrxMoxs  aoaimst  Man. 

5tb  Command.  Dvwbedience  to  or  cursing  or  smiting  of 
parenU  (Sxod.  xxl,  16,  17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 :  Dent,  xxi,  18-21). 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  publicly  adjudged  ann 
inflicted ;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (ai  Judce*) 
or  Supreme  Judge.  Comp.  1  Kings  xxt,  10-14  (Naboth) ; 
2  Cbron.  xxiv,  21  (Zechanah). 

6th  Command.  (1)  Murder,  to  be  punished  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  snti^fnction  (Exod.  xxi, 
12, 14 :  Deut.  xix,  11-18).  Death  of  a  plave,  actually  under 
the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Exod.  xxi,  VO,  21). 

(2)  Death  by  negligenecy  to  be  punished  by  death  (Exod. 
xxl,  28-30). 

(8)  Accidental  Homicide;  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  es- 
caped by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refnge  till  the  death  (»f  the 
high-priest  (Numb,  xxxv,  9-28 ;  Deut.  Iv,  41-48 ;  xix,  4-10). 

(4)  uncertain  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal  disavow- 
al and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  city  (Deut.  xxi, 
l-«). 

(5)  AemiuU  to  be  punished  by  lex  talioniSy  or  damages 
(Bx.Ki.  xxi,  18. 19, 22-26 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  19,  20). 

7th  Command.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  punished  by  death  of 
both  offenders:  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed  wom- 
an, by  death  of  the  offender  (Dent,  xxii,  18-27). 

(2)  Rape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  viririn,  to  be 
enmpensated  by  marriage,  with  dowrr  (60  shekels),  and 
withuut  power  of  divorce;  or.  if  she  be  refused,  by  pay- 
ment of  faU  dowry  (Exod.  xxii,  16, 17 ;  Dent,  xxii,  28, 29). 


(8)  Vhlaufful  Marriaaea  (incestuous,  etc.)  to  be  ponisbed, 
some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness  (Lev.  xx). 

8th  Command.  (1)  Theft  to  be  punished  by  fourfold  or 
double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  might  be  slain  as 
an  outlaw  (Exod.  xxii,  1^). 

(2)  Treepaee  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be  compensated 
(Exod.  xxii,  6-15). 

(8)  Pertereion  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats,  etc),  and  es- 
pecially oppression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Exod. 
xxiii,9^etc). 

(4)  Kidnappina  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut  xxiv,  7). 

9tn  Command.  Faiae  Witneaa;  to  be  punished  by  lex 
taUonia  (Exod.  xxili,  1-8;  Deut.  xix,  1^21). 

Slander  of  a  wife's  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of  power  of 
divorce  (Dent  xxii,  18, 19). 

A  fhller  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  given  elsewhere.   See  Tkk  Commamdmsmts. 

an.)  LAWS  JUDICIAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

1.  JCBISmOTION. 

(a)  Local  Judgea  (generally  Lcvites,  as  more  skilled  In 
the  law)  appointed.  Tor  ordinary  matters,  probably  by  the 
people,  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority  (as  of 
Moses  in  the  wilderness)  (Exod.  xviii,  25 ;  Deut  1, 16-18), 
through  all  the  land  (Deut.  xvi,  18). 

(6)  Appeal  to  the  Prieata  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the 
judge;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  accepted  under  pain 
of  death.  See  Deut.  xvii,  8-18  (comp.  appeal  to  Moses, 
Exod.  xviii,  26). 

(e)  Two  witneaaea  (at  least)  required  in  capital  matters 
(Numb,  xxxv,  80 ;  Deut  xvii,  6, 7). 

(d)  Puniahment  (except  by  special  command)  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Dent,  xxiv,  16). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Dent  xxv,  1-3),  so  as  to 
avoid  outrage  on  thfe  human  Arame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  sreat  extent  set  aside— 

1st  By  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  See  1 
Sam.  xxii,  11-19  (Saul) ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  1-6 ;  iv,  4-11 ;  1  Kings 
ill,  16-28;  which  extended  even  t«»  the  deposition  of  the 
high-priest  CI  Sam.  xxii,  17, 18;  1  Kings  il,  26. 97). 

The  practical  difliculty  of  its  being  carried  out  is  seen 
In  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and  would  lead,  or  course,  to  a  certain 
delegation  of  hii*  p«>wer. 

2d.  By  the  apptiintment  of  the  Seventy  (Numb.  xi.  24- 
80)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later  times  tnere 
was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  28  in  each  citv,  and  two  such  in 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of 
70  members,  besides  the  president,  who  was  to  be  the 


this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme  power  by 
Jehoshnphat    (See  9  Chron.  xix,  8-11.) 

9.  ROYAI.  POWKB. 

The  King'a  Power  limited  by  the  law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king,  and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic  (Dent  xvii,  14-90 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  25).  Tet 
he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one  tenth),  and  of  compul- 
sory service  (1  Sam.  viii,  1(K-18) :  also  the  declaration  of  war 
(1  Sam.  xi),  etc  There  are  distinct  traces  of  a  "mutual 
contract"*  (2  Sam.  v,  8  (David) :  a  '*  league''  (Joash),  2  Kings 
xi,  17) ;  the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam  being  dearly 
not  extraordinary  (1  Kings  xii,  1-6). 

The  Princes  of  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of  the  tribes 
(see  Josh,  ix,  16)  seem  to  have  had  authority  under  Joshua 
to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii,  16-29) ;  and  in 
the  later  times  "the princes  of  Judah"*  seem  to  nave  had 
power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the  priests  (see  Jer. 
xxvi,  10-24 ;  xxxviii,  4, 6,  etc). 

3.  Royal  Revinuc 

n)  Tenth  of  produce. 

(2)  Domain  land  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  96-29).  Note  confisca- 
tion of  criminal's  Innd  (1  KingK  xxi,  15). 

(8)  Bond  service  (1  Kings  v,  17. 1^),  chiefly  on  foreigneM 
(1  Kings  ix,  20-22;  2  Chron.  ii,  16, 17). 

(4)  Floeka  and  herda  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  99-81). 

(5)  TVibutea  (gifts)  from  foreign  kings. 

(6)  Commerce;  especially  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kings  x, 
22, 29,  etc). 

av.)  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 
1.  Law  or  SAOBinox  (considered  as  the  sign  and  the  ap- 

Eointed  menus  of  the  union  with  Ooo,  on  which  tlie 
oliness  of  the  people  depended). 
(a)  Ordinary  Saerificea. 
(a)  The  whole  B^trnt-Ofering  (Lev.  i)  of  the  herd  or  the 
flock :  to  be  offered  continually  (Exod.  xxix,  88-42) : 
and  the  fire  on  the  altar  never  to  be  extinguished 
(Lev.  vi.  8-13). 
(6)  The  Meat-(  fering  (Lev.  ii ;  vl,  14-23)  of  flour,  oil, 
and  fraukincent»e,  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with 
salt. 

(c)  The  Peace-Ofering  (Lev.  ill ;  vil,  11-21)  of  the  herd 
or  the  flock;  either  a  thank-offering, or  a  vow,  or 
ft«e-wlll  offering. 

(d)  The  Sin-Ojfenng,  or  TVwposs-O/ert'n^  (Lev.  iv,  v, 
vi). 

[1]  For  sins  committed  in  ignorance  (Lev.  iv). 
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[9]  For  vows  anwittinglT  made  and  broken,  or 

ancleanness  oowlttlugly  contracted  (Lev.  v). 
[S]  For  •ins  wittingly  committed  (Lev.  vi,  1-7). 
(b)  Bxtraordinary  Saerijieet. 
(a)  At  the  Conmeration  of  PrietU  (Lev.  viii,  ix). 
{b)  At  the  Purijieatitm  of  Women  (Lev.  zii). 
(c)  At  the  Ctearuing  qf  Leper »  (L«v.  xlii,  xlv}. 
Id)  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvl). 
(e)  On  the  great  FeetivaU  (Lev.  xxiii). 
2.  Law  of  Hounkss  (arising  from  Uie  onion  with  God 
thron^li  sacriUce). 
(a)  HolineM  qf  Peraona. 
(a)  Uolineea  of  the  whole  people  as  "children  of  Qod'* 
(Exod.  xix,  6. 6 ;  Lev.  x!-xv,  xvii,  xvili ;  Dent,  xiv, 
1-21)  shown  in 
[1]  The  Dedication  of  the  flrst-bom  (Bxod.  xlii,  2. 
12, 13 :  xxii,  29. 80,  etc.) ;  and  the  offer! ug  of  all 
flri«tling8  and  drst-fmits  (Dent,  xxvi,  etc). 
[?}  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food  (Lev.  xl ; 

D«ut.  xiv). 
[3]  Provision  fur  purification  (Lev.  xii,  xiii,  xlv, 

XV ;  Deut.  xxlii,  1-14). 
[4]  Laws  against  disDgnremont  (Lev.  xix,  27:  Deut. 
XIV,  1 ;  compare  Deuu  xxv,  8,  against  exce^Bive 
scourging). 
[6]  Laws  aeainst  unnatural  marriages  and  lustH 
(Lev.  xvlfl,  XX). 
ib)  Holinees  qf  the  FrienU  {and  Levitet). 

nj  Tbelr  consecration  (Lev.  viii,  ix;  Ex«>d.  xxix). 
[i]  Their  special  qualittcatious  and  restrictions 

(Lev.xxi;  xxii.l-»). 
[8]  Their  rlgtits  (Dent  xviil,  l-«;  Numb,  xvili)  and 
authority  (Deuu  xvii,  S-18). 
(u)  Holinem  qf  IHaeee  and  Things, 
(a)  The  TabemaeU  with  the  ark,  the  vail,  the  altars, 
the  laver,  the  priestly  robes,  etc  (Exod.  xxv-xxviii, 

XXX). 

(6)  The  Holu  Place  chosen  for  the  permanent  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  (Dent,  xil ;  xlv,  22-29),  where  only 
all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  flrat- 
frults,  vows,  etc.,  to  be  given  or  eaten, 
(o)  Holineaa  of  Tvmu, 

(a)  The  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx,  9, 11 :  xxiii,  12,  etc.). 

(6)  The  Sabbatical  Year  (Exod.  xxiii,  10, 11 ;  Lev.  xxv, 
1-7,  etc). 

(c)  The  Year  qf  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  8, 16,  etc.). 

(d)  The  Paemver  (Exod.  xtl,  8, 27 ;  Lev.  xxill,  4-14). 

(e)  The  Feaat  qf  Weeks  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxiii,  l^  etc.). 
(/)  The  Feaet  of  Tabemaclen  (Lev.  xxill,  3:^8). 

(p)  The  Feast  qf  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxill,  28-26). 
(h)  The  Day  qf  Atonement  (Lev.  xxill,  28-82,  etc). 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Festival  ;  Kimo  ;  Fbibst; 
TABsmMAOUt;  8AOEunoB,etc 

IIL  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  Law,— 
1.  The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  theocratic 
CHARACTBR,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  all  action  and 
thoughts  of  men  diredhf  and  immediately  to  the  will  of 
God.  All  law,  indeed,  must  ultimately  make  this  refer- 
ence. If  it  bases  itself  on  the  sacredness  of  human  au- 
thority, it  must  finally  trace  that  authority  to  (jod's  ap- 
pointment; if  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
need  of  protecting  them,  it  must  consider  these  rights 
as  inherent  and  sacred,  because  implanted  by  the  band 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  history  and  prophecy,  that  it 
passes  over  all  the  intermediate  steps,  and  refers  at  once 
to  (jrod*8  commandnient  as  the  foundation  of  all  human 
duty.  The  key  to  it  is  found  in  the  ever -recurring 
formula, "Ye  shall  observe  all  these  statutes ^  I  am  Je- 
hovah." 

It  foIloMTs  from  thb  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  mere- 
ly as  a  law,  that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  based  on  known 
truth  and  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  as  a  revela- 
tion of  God^s  nature  and  his  dispensations.  In  this  view 
of  it,  more  particularly,  lies  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Tesument  As  a  law,  it  is  defUiite  and  (gen< 
erally  speaking)  final ;  as  a  revelation,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bears 
within  itself  the  marks  of  gradual  development,  from  the 
first  simple  decUration  (•*  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God")  in 
Exodus  to  the  full  and  solemn  declaration  of  his  nature 
and  will  in  Deuteronomy.  With  thiH  peculiar  character 
of  revelation  stamped  upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from 
rule  to  principle,  and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the 
shadow  of  the  divine  attributes,"  Ye  shall  be  holy :  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (^Lev.  xix,  2,  etc  \  comp. 
Mmtt.v,48> 


But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  law  depends  nec- 
essarily on  the  belief  in  God  as  not  only  the  creator  and 
sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by  special  covenant,  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  not  indeed  doubted 
that  he  is  the  king  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  all  earthly 
authority  is  derived  from  him ;  but  here  again,  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelites,  the  intermediate  steps  are  all  but 
ignored,  and  the  people  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that 
God's  claim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance  is  based, 
not  on  his  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  his  especial  mercy 
in  being  their  saviour  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Be- 
cause they  were  made  free  by  him,  therefore  they  be- 
came his  servants  (comp.  Rom.  vi,  19-22)  ^  and  the  dec- 
laration which  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  law  is, "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,"*  ((Compare  also  the  reason  given  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  in  DeuU  v,  15,  and  the  histor- 
ical prefaces  of  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  [Deut.  i- 
iii] ;  of  the  renewal  cf  the  covenant  by  Joshua  [Josh. 
xxiv,  1-18] ;  and  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  [1  Sam.  xii,  6-15].) 

This  immediate  reference  to  God  as  their  king  is 
clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their  entire  polity. 
The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land,  and  of  its  re- 
markable provisions  against  alienation,  lies  ui  the  decla- 
ration, **  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye  are  strangers  and  so- 
journers with  me"  (Lev.  xxv,  28).  As  in  ancient  Home 
all  land  belonged  properly  to  the  state,  and  under  the 
feudal  system  in  medinval  Europe  to  the  king,  so  in 
the  Jewish  law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone. 
The  very  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii,  23-26);  and  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruit*,  with  the  remarkable  declaration  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  (see  Deut.  xxvi,  5-10),  is  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  God*s  immediate  sovereign- 
ty. As  the  hind,  so  also  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are 
declared  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  Ixird  by  the 
dedication  and  ransom  of  the  flrst-bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2- 
13,  etc),  by  the  pa^-ment  of  the  half  shekel  at  the  num- 
bering of  the  people  "  as  a  ransom  for  their  souls  to  the 
Lord**  (Exod.  xxx,  11-16),  and  by  the  limitation  of 
power  over  Hebrew  slaves  as  contrasted  with  the  abso- 
lute mastership  permitted  over  the  heathen  and  the  so- 
journer (Lev.  xxv,  39-46). 

From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  hiw  follow  impor- 
tant deductions  with  regard  to  (n)  the  view  which  it 
takes  of  political  society ;  (6)  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
the  law;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced ;  and 
id)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

(1.)  The  basis  of  human  society  is  ordinarily  sought, 
by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  partial  delegation  of  them  to  political 
authorities;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of  men,  and  the  re- 
ktions  which  spring  from  them ;  or  in  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  power  of  roan  over  man,  whether  arising  from 
natural  relationship,  or  from  benefits  conferred,  or  from 
physical  or  intellectual  ascendency.  The  maintenance 
of  society  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a  "social  compact** 
between  governors  and  subjects;  a  compact,  true  as  an 
abstract  idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a  his- 
torical reality.  The  Mosaic  law  sei'ks  the  basu  of  iu 
polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God;  next,  in 
the  relationship  of  each  individual  to  God,  and  through 
God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  doc- 
trine, while  it  contradicts  none  of  the  common  theories, 
yet  lies  beneath  them  all,  and  shows  why  each  of  them, 
being  only  a  secondary  deduction  from  an  ultimate  truth, 
cannot  be  in  itself  sufficient ;  and,  if  it  claim  to  be  the 
whole  truth,  will  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy,  and  which  is  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tion only  when  applied  to  that  universal  and  spiritual 
kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system  was  a  preparation. 
(2.)  The  laW|  as  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and 
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Teferring  directly  to  him,  is  neoeesarily  abtohtfe  in  iit  tu- 
premacy  and  unUndted  in  its  scope. 

It  id  supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only  the 
delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incompatible 
with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  Thu  is  seen 
in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master  over  the 
iJave,  in  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  priesthood,  and  the 
ordination  of  the  **  manner  of  the  kingdom"  (Deut.xvii, 
14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  25).  By  its  establishment  of 
the  herechtary  priesthood  side  by  side  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  heads  of  tribes  (**the  princes"),  and  the  sub- 
sequent sovereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance 
of  powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate.  The 
absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  was  asserted  in  the  ear- 
lier times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge,  but  much 
roore  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the  spiritual  com- 
mission of  the  prophet.  By  hb  rebukes  of  priests, 
princes,  and  kings  for  abuse  of  their  power,  he  was  not 
only  defending  religion  and  morality,  but  also  maintain- 
ing the  divinely-appointed  constitution  of  IsraeL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed, 
recognising  no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual  as  pre- 
▼ailiug  against,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition,  such 
as  is  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  one  class  of  acrions  di- 
rectly subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  law,  while  other 
daises  of  actions  and  the  whole  realm  of  thought  are  to 
be  indirectly  guided  by  moral  and  spiritual  in6uence. 
Nor  is  there  any  distinction  of  the  temporal  authority 
which  wields  the  former  power  from  the  spiritual  au- 
thority to  which  belongs  the  other.  In  fact,  these  dis- 
tinctious  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on 
the  want  of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver;  they 
could  have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  directly  to  God : 
they  depend  also  partly  on  the  freedom  which  belongs 
f u  the  manhood  of  our  race ;  they  could  not,  therefore, 
be  appropriate  to  the  more  imperfect  period  of  its  youth. 

Thus  the  law  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an  Israelite. 
His  house,  his  drcsis  and  his  food,  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  the  distribution  of  his  property,  all  were  de- 
termined. In  the  laws  of  the  release  of  debts  and  the 
prohibition  of  usury,  the  dictates  of  self-interest  and  the 
natural  course  of  commercial  transactions  are  sternly 
checked.  His  actions  were  rewarded  and  punished  with 
great  minuteness  and  strictness,  and  that  according  to 
the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of  their  in- 
trinsic morality,  so  that,  for  example,  fornication  and 
adultery  were  as  severely  visited  as  theft  or  murder. 
His  religious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in  an 
elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremoniaL  In  all  things  it  is 
clear  that^  if  men  submitted  to  it  merely  as  a  law,  im- 
posed under  penalties  by  an  irresistible  authority,  and 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  a  preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would 
well  deserve  from  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it 
by  St  Peter  (Acts  xv,  10)  as  **  a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear." 

(3.)  The  penaUieM  and  reward*  by  which  the  law  is 
enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy. 
With  regard  to  individual  actions,  it  may  be  noticed 
that,  as  generally  some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the 
subordinate,  and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority, 
sn  among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from  the 
hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  providence  of  God. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  threat  that  a  ^soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel"  refers  to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to 
such  miraculous  punishments  as  those  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  or  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  In  dealing  with 
the  nation  at  large,  Moses,  regularly  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  great  bless- 
ing and  curse  which  enforces  the  law  as  a  whole,  but 
Ot&o  in  special  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the  promise 
of  uousiial  fierHUty  to  compensate  for  the  sabbatical 
year,  and  of  safety  of  the  country  from  <fttack  when  left 
V.-T 


undefended  at  the  three  great  festivals.  Whether  these 
were  to  come  from  natural  causes,  L  e.  laws  of  his  prov- 
idence, which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  from 
causes  supernatural,  i.  e.  incomprehensible  and  inscruta- 
ble to  us,  b  not  in  any  case  laid  down,  nor  indeed  does 
it  affect  this  principle  of  the  law. 

(4.)  I'he  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  revelation  of  a  future  Ufe,  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  easily 
seen.  So  far  as  the  law  deals  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  obvious  that  its  penalties  and  rewards  could 
only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which  alone  the  nation  exists. 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  such  individual  acts  as  are  gener- 
ally cognirable  by  human  law,  and  capable  of  temporal 
punishments,  no  one  would  expect  that  its  divine  origin 
should  necessitate  any  reference  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  sphere  of  monl  and  religious  action  and  thought 
to  which  it  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  human 
laws  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  penalties,  and  b 
therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution  of  God's  inscru- 
table justice,  which,  being  but  imperfectly  seen  here,  b 
contemplated  especially  as  exercised  in  a  future  state. 
Hence  arises  the  expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
thb  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Such  a  revelation 
b  certainly  not  given.  Warburton  (in  hb  Divine  Le^ 
gntion  ofAfotes)  even  builds  on  its  non-exbtence  an  ar- 
gument for  the  supernatural  power  and  commiffiion  of 
the  lawgiver,  who  could  promise  and  threaten  retribu- 
tion from  the  providence  of  Crod  in  this  life,  and  submit 
hb  predictions  to  the  test  of  actual  experience.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  law  which  appeab  directly 
to  God  himself  for  its  authority  and  its  sanction,  there 
cannot  be  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  this 
life  and  the  next  which  b  drawn  for  those  whose  power 
b  limited  by  the  grave.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  (Matt. 
xxii,dl,S2)  that  in  the  very  revelation  of  God,  as  the 
**  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  the  promise  of 
immortality  and  future  retribution  was  implicitly  con- 
tained. We  may  apply  thb  declaration  even  more 
strongly  to  a  law  in  which  God  was  revealed  as  enter- 
ing mto  covenant  with  Israel,  and  in  them  drawing 
mankind  directly  under  hb  immedUte  government. 
Hb  blessings  and  curses,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
came  from  him,  would  be  felt  to  be  unlimited  by  time, 
and  the  plain  and  immedbte  fulfilment  which  they 
found  in  thb  life  would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  a 
deeper,  though  more  mysterious  completion  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  time  for  the  clear  revelation  of  thb 
truth  had  not  yet  come,  and  therefore,  while  the  future 
Ufe  and  its  retribution  is  implied,  yet  the  rewards  and 
penalties  of  the  present  life  are  those  which  are  plainly 
held  out  and  practically  dwelt  upon. 

(5.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence  of 
the  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  was  the  peculiar  char- 
acter ofgoodnea  which  it  sought  to  impress  on  the  peo- 
ple. Goodness  in  its  relation  to  man  takes  the  forms  of 
righteousness  and  love;  in  its  independence  of  all  rela- 
tion, the  form  of  purity  ^  and  in  its  relation  to  God,  that 
of  piety.  Laws  which  contemplate  men  chiefly  in  their 
mutual  relations  endeavor  to  enforce  or  protect  in  them 
the  flrst  two  qualities;  the  Mosaic  law,  beginning  with 
piety  as  its  flrst  object,  enforces  most  emphatically  the 
purity  essential  to  those  who,  by  their  union  with  God, 
have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  goodness,  while  it 
views  righteousness  and  love  rather  oa  deductions  from 
these  than  as  independent  objects.  Not  that  it  neglects 
these  qualities;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  precepts 
which  show  a  high  conception  and  tender  care  of  our 
relative  duties  to  man  (sc  e,  for  example,  Kxod.  xxi,  7-1 1 , 
28-86;  xxiii,  1-9;  Deut.  xxii,  1-4;  xxiv,  10-22,  etc.); 
but  these  can  hardly  be  called  its  distingubhing  feat- 
ures. It  is  most  instructive  to  refer  to  the  religious 
preface  of  the  law  in  Deut.  vi-xi  (especially  to  vi,  4-18), 
where  all  b  based  on  the  first  great  commandment,  and 
to  obser^'e  the  subordinate  and  dependent  character  of 
"  the  second  that  is  like  unto  it"—'*  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself:  /  am  the  lAyriT  (Lev.  xLx;  18).  On 
the  contrary,  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the  people  stands 
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out  remarkibly,  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  ceremo- 
nial " deannews*  *n<i  the  multitude  of  precautions  or 
remedies  against  any  breach  of  it,  but  also  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  laws  against  self-pollution,  a  severity  which 
distinguishes  the  Mosaic  code  before  all  others,  ancient 
and  modem.  In  punishing  these  sins,  as  committed 
against  a  man's  own  self,  without  reference  to  their  ef- 
fect on  others,  and  in  recognising  purity  as  having  a 
substantive  value  and  glory,  it  sets  up  a  standard  of  in- 
dividual morality  such  as,  even  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
philosophy  reserved  for  its  most  esoteric  teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  appeal  is 
not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  communion  with  a  holy  God.  The  subordina- 
tbn,  therefoie,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  religious  idea  is 
enforced;  and  as  long  as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  lat- 
ter was  preserved,  all  other  duties  would  find  their  places 
in  proper  harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
premacy in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color  to  the 
Jewish  character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religious  devotion  and  self-sacritice;  there  was  a  high 
standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  connected  with  these 
an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based  on  a  great  idea, 
and,  therefore,  finding  its  vent  in  their  proverbial  spirit 
of  proselytism.  But  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  contempt 
for  all  unbelievers,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  existence 
of  any  duties  towards  them,  which  gave  even  to  their 
religion  an  antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after 
times  to  a  ground  of  national  self-glorihcation.  It  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  perversion 
of  the  law  by  those  who  made  it  their  all,  and  both  in 
its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has  reappeared  re- 
markably among  those  Christians  who  have  dwelt  on 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 

(6.)  It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the  Isra- 
elites would  tend  to  preserve  the  tfclusion  which,  under 
God*s  providence,  was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in 
its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  We  may  notice,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  subject,  many  subordinate 
provisions  tending  to  the  same  direction.  Such  are  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  basis  of  society  and 
property,  and  the  provision  against  its  accumulation  in 
a  few  hands;  the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the 
strict  laws  as  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the 
laws  against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots,  as 
well  as  the  direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with 
idolaters,  and  the  indirect  prevention  of  all  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  them  by  the  laws  as  to  meats — tdl  these 
things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israelitbh  polity  a 
character  of  permanence,  stability,  and  comparative  iso- 
lation. Like  the  nature  and  position  of  the  country  to 
which  it  was  in  great  measure  adapted,  it  was  intended 
to  preserve  in  purity  the  testimony  borne  by  Israel  for 
God  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  AbrahaoL 

2.  The  second  great  and  obvious  design  of  the  Mosaic 
statutes  was  to  found,  in  pursuance  of  the  theocratic  idea, 
a  complete  system  of  national  cui.tus,  and,  in  onler  to 
the  perpetuity  of  this,  to  establish  a  permanent  sacred 
caste  or  hikrarchy.  We  here  use  the  word  hierarchy 
Mrithout  meaning  to  express  that  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion was  like  some  later  hierarchies  falsely  so  called,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  into  effect  selfish  and 
wicked  plans  by  passing  them  off  as  being  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. In  the  Mosaic  hierarchy  the  aim  b  man- 
ifest, viz.  to  make  that  which  is  really  holy  {to  uptv) 
prevail,  while  in  the  false  hierarchies  of  kter  times  the 
profanest  sclfidhncss  has  been  rendered  practicable  by 
giving  to  its  manifestations  an  appearance  of  holiness 
calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude.  In  the  Mosaic 
legislation  the  priests  certainly  exercise  a  considerable 
authority  as  external  ministers  of  holiness,  but  we  find 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 
the  Komish  Church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  gross  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  as,  for 


instance,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli ;  but  proceedings 
originating  in  the  covetousness  of  the  priests  were  never 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

In  the  Mosaic  legislation  almost  the  whole  amoont 
of  taxation  was  paid  in  the  form  of  tithe,  which  was 
employed  in  maintaining  the  priests  and  Levites  as  the 
hierarchical  office-bearers  of  government,  in  supporting 
the  poor,  and  in  providing  those  things  which  were 
used  in  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts. 

The  taxation  by  tithe,  exclusive  of  almost  all  other 
taxes,  is  certainly  the  most  lenient  and  most  considerate 
which  has  ever  an3rwhere  been  adopted  or  proposed.  It 
precludes  the  possibility  of  attempting  to  extort  from 
the  people  contributions  beyond  their  power,  and  it  ren- 
ders the  taxation  of  each  individual  proportionate  to  his 
possessions;  and  even  this  exceedingly  mild  taxation 
was  apparently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
Thb  we  infer  from  there  never  occurring  in  the  Bible 
the  slightest  vestige  either  of  persons  having  been  sued 
or  goods  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only  an  indication  of 
curses  resting  upon  the  neglect  of  paying  them.  Tithes 
were  the  law  of  the  land,  and  nevertheless  they  were 
not  recovered  by  law  during  the  period  of  the  ubema- 
cle  and  of  the  first  Temple.  It  b  only  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Temple,  when  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  and  sold, 
and  levied  by  violent  proceedings,  in  which  refractory 
persons  were  slain  for  resisting  the  levy.  But  no  rec- 
ommendation or  example  of  such  proceeding  occurs  in 
the  Bible.  Thb  seems  to  indicate  that  the  propriety  of 
paying  these  lenient  and  beneficial  taxes  was  generally 
felt,  so  much  so  that  there  were  few,  or  perhaps  no  de- 
faulters, and  that  it  was  considered  inexpedient  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  tithes  there  was  a  small  poll-tax,  amounts 
ing  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  male.  Thb  tax  was 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctuary.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  first-fruits  and  the  first-bom  of  men  and 
cattle  augmented  the  revenue.  The  first-born  of  men 
and  of  unclean  beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  nooney. 
To  thb  may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  the  shape  of 
sin-offerings,  and  also  the  vows  and  free-will  offerings. 

8.  In  addition  to  these  great  moral  and  liturgical  enda 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  their 
RBPUBUCAN  ECONOMY.  The  whole  territory  of  the 
state  was  to  be  so  dbtribnted  that  each  family  should 
have  a  freehold,  which  was  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently the  inheritance  of  that  family,  and  which,  even 
if  sold,  was  to  return  at  stated  periods  to  its  original 
owners.  Since  the  whole  population  consisted  of  fami- 
lies of  freeholders,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay  nobility,  nor  lords  tempo- 
raL  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  were  per- 
sons called  heads,  elders,  princes,  dukes,  or  leaders  among 
the  Israelites ;  that  is,  persons  who  by  their  intelligence, 
character,  wealth,  and  other  circumstances  were  leading 
men  among  them,  and  from  whom  even  the  seventy 
judges  were  chosen  who  assisted  Moses  in  administer^ 
ing  justice  to  the  nation.  But  we  have  no  proof  that 
there  was  a  nobility  enjoying  prerogatives  similar  to 
those  which  are  connected  with  birth  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  sometimes  in  spite  of  mental  and  moral 
disqualifications.  We  do  not  find  that,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  there  were  hereditary  peers  tem- 
poral. Even  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  freeholders, 
and  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  have  been  com- 
bined with,  or  subordinate  to,  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
only  nobility  was  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  all  the 
lords  were  lords  spiritual,  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
The  priests  and  Levites  were  minbters  of  public  wor- 
ship, that  is,  minbters  of  Jehovah  the  King,  and,  as 
such,  minbters  of  state,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
legblative  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was  exercised. 
The  poor  were  mercifully  considered,  but  beggars  are 
never  mentioned.  Hence  it  appears  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  no  lay  nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there 
was  no  mendicity. 
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Owing  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Israelites,  the 
salutary  injunctions  of  their  law  were  so  frequently 
transgressed  that  it  oould  not  procure  for  them  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
among  a  nation  of  faithful  observers;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Mosaic  legislation,  if  truly  observed,  was  more 
fitted  to  promote  universal  happiness  and  tranquillity 
than  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or  modem. 

4.  We  close  this  part  of  our  discussion  by  a  few  misr 
cellaneous  observations  on  minor  peculiarities  of  the 
Mosaic  code. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  defect  that  there  were  no  laws 
against  infanticide ;  but  it  may  well  be  observed,  as  a 
proof  of  national  prosperity,  that  there  are  no  historical 
traces  of  this  crime ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
preposterous  to  g^ve  laws  against  a  crime  which  did  not 
occur,  especially  as  the  general  law  against  murder, 
**Thon  shalt  not  kill,"  was  applicable  to  this  species 
also.  The  words  of  Josephns  {Contra  Apionem,  ii,  24) 
can  only  mean  that  the  crime  was  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  An  express  verbal  prohibition  of  this 
kind  is  not  extant. 

There  occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  about  wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  although  there  are  suf- 
ficient historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  next  of  kin 
was  considered  the  lawful  heir,  that  primogeniture  was 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  and  that,  if  there 
were  no  male  descendants,  females  inherited  the  freehold 
property.  We  learn  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix,  16, 17)  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  property 
by  wills ;  but  it  seems  that  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
for  some  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intestate. 
However,  the  word  iia9rfiaj,  as  used  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
Acta,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  re- 
peatedly in  the  Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  disposition, 
arrangement,  agreement  between  parties,  than  a  will  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.    See  Test  anient. 

There  are  no  laws  concerning  guardians,  and  none 
against  luxurious  living.  The  inefficiency'  of  sumptu- 
ary laws  is  now  generally  recognised,  although  renowned 
legislators  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  dis- 
played on  this  subject  their  wisdom,  falsely  so  called. 

Neither  are  there  any  laws  against  suicide.  Hence 
we  infer  that  suicide  was  rare,  as  we  may  well  suppose 
in  a  nation  of  small  freeholders,  and  that  the  inefficiency 
of  such  laws  was  understood. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  recognises  the  human  dignity 
of  women  and  of  slaves,  and  particularly  enjoins  not  to 
slander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the  blind. 

Moses  expressly  enjoined  not  to  reap  the  comers  of 
fields,  in  consideration  of  the  poor,  of  persons  of  broken 
fortunes,  and  even  of  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  severe,  but  not 
cmeL  The  agony  of  the  death  of  criminals  was  never 
artificially  protracted,  as  in  some  instances  was  usual  in 
various  countries  of  Europe  even  in  the  present  centur>' ; 
nor  was  torture  employed  in  order  to  compel  criminals 
to  confess  their  crimes,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  times, 
and  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Forty  was  the 
maximum  number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted.  This  max- 
imum was  adopted  for  the  reason  expressly  stated  that 
the  appearance  of  the  person  punishe<l  should  not  be- 
come horrible,  or,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  renders  it,  bum/f 
which  expresses  the  appearance  of  a  person  unmerciful- 
ly beaten.  Punishments  were  inflicted  in  order  special- 
ly to  express  the  sacred  indignation  of  the  divine  Law- 
giver against  wilful  transgression  of  his  commandments, 
and  not  /or  any  purposes  of  human  vengeance,  or  for 
the  sake  of  frightening  other  crirainaK  In  some  in- 
stances the  people  at  large  were  appealed  to  in  order  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  by  stoning  the  criminal  to 
death.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  most  usual  mode  of  exe- 
cution. Other  modes  of  execution  also,  such  as  burn- 
ing, were  always  public,  and  conducted  with  the  co- 
operadon  of  the  people.  Like  every  human  proceeding, 
this  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  not  to  so  much  abuse  as 
our  present  mode  of  conducting  lawsuits,  which,  on  ac- 


count of  their  costliness,  often  afibrd  bat  little  protection 
to  persons  in  narrow  circumstances.  In  lawsuits  very 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  his  posi- 
tion greatly  resembling  that  of  a  permanent  jury,  who 
had  not  merely  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  guilty, 
but  who  frequently  had  also  to  award  the  amount  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a  learned 
profession  of  the  law.  Lawyers  (vofiiKoi)  are  men- 
tioned only  after,  the  decline  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
had  considerably  progressed.  As,  however,  certain  laws 
concerning  contagion  and  purification  were  administered 
by  the  priests,  these  might  be  called  lawyers.  They, 
nevertheless,  did  not  derive  their  maintenance  from  the 
adminbtration  of  these  laws,  but  were  lupported  by 
glebe-lands,  dthes,  and  portions  of  the  sacrificial  offerings. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  that^  in  a  nation  so  entirely 
govemed  by  law,  there  were  no  lawyers  forming  a  dis- 
tinct profession,  and  that  the  vofiiKoi  of  a  later  age  were 
not  so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading  its  injunctions,  by 
leading  the  attention  of  the  people  from  its  spirit  to  a 
most  minute  literal  fulfilment  of  its  letter.   See  Lawyer. 

I  IV.  In  considering  the  relation  off  he  law  to  thefutitrej 
it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  Heb.  vii,  19, "  The  law  made  nothing  perfect** 

'  {ouBfv  irf\eik}(rev  6  vofioi).  This  principle  will  be  ap- 
plied in  different  degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  afler- 

'  history  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  coming 

I  of  Christ;  (b)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  himself;  and 
(c)  on  the  (tispensation  of  the  GospeL 

1.  To  that  after-history  the  law  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  key ;  for  in  ceremonial  and  criminal  law  it  was 
complete  and  final;  while,  even  in  civil  and  constitu- 
tional law,  it  laid  down  clearly  the  general  principles  to 
be  afterwards  more  fully  developed.  It  was,  indeed, 
often  neglected,  and  even  forgotten.  Its  fundamental 
assertion  of  the  theocracy  was  violated  by  the  constant 
lapses  into  idolatry,  and  its  provisions  for  the  good  of 
man  overwhelmed  by  the  natural  course  of  human  self- 
ishness (Jer.  xxxiv,  12-17);  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  its  very  exbtence  was  unknown,  and  its  discov- 
ery was  to  the  king  and  the  people  as  a  second  publica- 
tion :  yet  it  still  formed  the  standard  from  which  they 
knowingly  departed,  and  to  which  they  constantly  re- 
tumed,  and  to  it,  therefore,  all  which  was  peculiar  in 
their  national  and  individual  character  was  due.  Its 
direct  influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 
bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  conquered  land  (Josh,  xxiv,  24-27) ;  and,  in 
the  semi-anarehical  period  of  the  Judges,  the  law  and 
the  tabernacle  were  the  only  centres  of  anything  like 
national  unity.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was 
due  to  an  impatience  of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a 
^dsible  and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same 
in  nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  often  into  idol- 
atry. The  people  were  wamed  (1  Sam.  xii,  6-25)  that 
it  involved  great  danger  of  their  forgetting  and  reject- 
ing the  main  principle  of  the  law— that  "Jehovah  their 
God  was  their  king.**  The  tmth  of  the  prediction  was 
soon  shown.  Even  under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  mon- 
archy became  one  of  great  splejidor  and  power,  it  as- 
sumed a  heathenish  and  polytheistic  character,  breaking 
the  law  both  by  its  dishonor  towards  God  and  its  for- 
bidden tyranny  over  man.  Indeed,  if  the  law  was 
looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstract  rules,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  personal  god,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  it  should  be  overbome  by  the  presence  of  a  vis- 
ible and  personal  authority. 

Therefore  it  was  that  from  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  the  prophetic  office  began.  Its 
object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  law  by  bearing 
testimony  to  the  great  tniths  on  which  it  was  built,  viz. 
the  troth  of  God's  govemment  over  all,  kings,  priests, 
and  people  alike,  and  the  consequent  certainty  of  a 
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righteons  retribution.  It  is  plain  that  at  the  same  time 
this  testimony  went  far  beyond  tbe  law  as  a  definite  code 
of  institutions.  It  dwelt  raiher  on  its  great  principles, 
which  were  to  transcend  tbe  special  forms  in  which  they 
were  embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Isa.  i, 
etc)  the  external  observance  of  form  with  the  spiritual 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  therefore,  at  least  in- 
directly, to  the  time  when,  according  to  the  well-known 
contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  the  law  written  on  the  ta- 
bles of  stone  should  give  place  to  a  new  covenant^  de- 
pending on  a  law  written  on  the  heart,  and  therefore 
coercive  no  longer  (Jer.  xxxi,  31-34).  In  this  it  did  but 
carry  out  the  prediction  of  the  law  itself  (DeuU  xviii,  9 
-22),  and  prepare  the  way  for  **  the  Prophet"  who  was  to 
come.  • 

Still  the  law  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard  of 
the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the  separa- 
tion, the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading  principles  by 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the  beginning  of  a 
gradual  declension  into  idolatry  and  heathenism.  But 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  very  division  of  the  mon- 
archy and  consequent  diminution  of  its  splendor,  and 
the  need  of  a  principle  to  assert  against  the  superior 
material  power  of  Israel,  brought  out  the  law  once  more 
in  increased  honor  and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  we  find,  for  the  firat  time,  that  it  was  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  their  circuits  through  the  land,  and  the 
people  were  taught  by  it  (2  Chron.  xvii,  9).  We  find  it 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  ^at 
his  pillar^  in  the  Temple,  and  made  the  standard  of 
reference  in  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  and  Jodah  (2 
Kings  xi,  14;  xxiii,  8;  2  Chron.  xxx;  xxxiv,  14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  af^er  the  captivity.  The 
revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed  by  the 
new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  and  the 
institution  of  the  synagogue,  through  which  it  became 
deeply  and  familiarly  known.  See  Ezra*  The  loss  of 
the  independent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph- 
ecy, both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the 
law  alone  as  their  only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality 
and  sure  guide  to  truth.  The  more  they  mingled  with 
the  other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  clung  to  it  as  their  dis- 
tinction and  safeguard;  and  opening  the  knowledge  of 
it  to  the  heathen  by  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
they  based. on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to  proselytize. 
This  love  for  the  law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patriot- 
ism, was  the  strength  of  the  Maccabcean  struggle  against 
the  Syrians  (note  here  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  war  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  war  [  1  Mace  ii,  23-41]), 
and  the  success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open  idolatry 
became  impossible.  The  certainty  and  authority  of  the 
law's  commandments  amidst  the  perplexities  of  pagan- 
ism, and  the  spirituality  of  its  doctrine  as  contrasted 
with  sensual  and  carnal  idolatries,  were  the  favorite 
boast  of  the  Jew,  and  the  secret  of  his  influence  among 
the  heathen.  The  law  thus  became  the  moulding  in-  i 
tluence  of  the  Jewish  character;  and,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means 
to  its  fulfilment,  it  was  exalted  to  supreme  importance  as 
at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and  individual 
sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass  of  the 
people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their  ever-increasing 
spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nationality,  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Pharisees,  truly,  representing  the 
chief  strength  of  the  people,  sjrstematized  this  feeling;  | 
they  gave  it  fresh  f(M)d,  and  assumed  a  predominant 
leadership  over  it  by  the  floating  mass  of  tradition  which 
they  gradually  accumulated  around  the  law  as  a  nu- 
cleus. The  popular  use  of  the  word  "  lawless"  (dyofio^:) 
as  a  term  of  contempt  (Acts  ii,  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  21)  for  the 
heathen,  and  even  for  the  uneducated  mass  of  their  fol- 
lowers (John  vii,49),  marked  and  stereotyped  their  prin- 
ciple. 


Against  this  idolatry  of  the  law  (which,  when  import- 
ed into  the  Christian  Church,  is  described  and  vehe- 
mently denounced  by  St.  Paul)  there  were  two  reactions. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  Sackbtctfs;  one  which  had 
its  basis,  according  to  common  tradition,  in  the  idea  of  a 
higher  love  and  service  of  God,  independent  of  the  law 
and  its  sanctions,  but  which  degenerated  into  a  specu- 
lative infidelity  and  an  anti-national  system  of  politics, 
and  which  probably  had  but  little  hold  of  the  people. 
The  other,  that  of  the  K$seneSj  was  an  attempt  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in  all 
fulness,  freedom,  and  purity.  In  its  practical  form  it 
assumed  the  character  of  high  and  ascetic  devotion  to 
God ;  its  speculative  guise  is  seen  in  the  school  of  Philo, 
as  a  tendency  not  merely  to  treat  the  commands  and 
history  of  the  law  on  a  symbolical  principle,  but  actu- 
ally to  allegorize  them  into  mere  abstractions.  In  nei- 
ther form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no  sutfl- 
cient  relation  to  the  needs  and  realities  of  human  na- 
ture, or  to  the  personal  subject  of  all  the  Jewish  prom- 
ises ;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of  the  insufliciency 
of  the  law  in  itself,  and  a  preparation  for  its  absorption 
into  a  higher  principle  of  unity.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  law  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  full  of 
effect  and  blessing  when  used  as  a  means;  it  became 
hollow  and  insufficient  when  made  an  end. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  law  to  the  advent  of  Christ  ia 
also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  PauL  The  law  was  the 
iraiiaywyoQ  ti'c  Xpitrruv,  the  ser\*ant  (that  is)  whose 
task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true  teacher  (GaL 
iii,  24) ;  and  Christ  was  "  the  end**  or  object "  of  the  law** 
(Kom.  X,  4).  As  being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had 
accomplished  its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the  faith 
in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hinderance  to  that  faith 
had  been  the  difficulty  of  realizing  the  invisible  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  of  conceiving  a  communion  with  the 
infinite  Godhead  which  should  not  crush  or  absorb  the 
finite  creature  (compare  Deut.  v,  24-27 ;  Numb,  xvii,  12, 
18;  Job  ix, 82-86;  xiii,21,22;  Isa.xlv,^5,  lxiv,l,etc). 
From  that  had  come  in  earUer  times  open  idolatry,  and 
a  half-idolatrous  longing  for  and  trust  in  the  kingdom ; 
in  after  times  the  substitution  of  the  law  for  the  prom- 
ise. The  difficulty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever,  in 
the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  one  truly  and  vis- 
ibly man.  The  guardianship  of  the  law  was  no  longer 
needed,  for  the  visible  and  personal  presence  of  the  Mes- 
siah required  no  farther  testimony.  Moreover,  in  the  law 
itself  there  had  always  been  a  tendenc}'  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  to  burst  tlie  formal  bonds  which  confined  it. 
In  looking  to  God  as  especially  their  king,  the  Israelites 
were  inheriting  a  privilege,  belonging  originally  to  all 
mankind,  and  destined  to  revert  to  them.  Yet  that  ele- 
ment of  the  law  which  was  local  and  national,  now  most 
prized  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift  to 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagonistic  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  needed,  therefore,  to  pass  away 
before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a  kingdom  where 
there  was  to  be  "neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond,  or  free." 

In  its  individual,  or  what  is  usually  called  its  ^  moral** 
aspect,  the  law  bore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriness 
and  insufficiency.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  the 
authority  of  truth  and  goodness  over  man*s  wiU,  and 
taken  for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which 
could  recognise  that  authority;  but  it  had  done  no  more. 
Its  presence  had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and 
man's  true  nature;  but  it  had  also  broufxht  out  with 
more  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Rom.  vii,  7-26).  It  only 
showed,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and 
of  an  indwelling  power  which  should  enable  the  spirit  of 
man  to  conquer  the  "  law^  of  eviL  Hence  it  bore  testi- 
mony to  its  own  insufficiency,  and  led  men  to  Christ.  Al- 
ready the  prophets,  speaking  by  a  liWng  and  indwelling 
spirit,  ever  fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  passing  beyond 
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tbe  dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  convicting  it 
of  insufficiency.  But  there  was  need  of  "rA«  Pn»pbet" 
who  should  not  only  have  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  himself^  but  should  have  the  power  to  give  it  to 
others,  and  so  open  the  new  dispensation  already  fore- 
told. When  he  had  come,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
implanted  in  man  a  free  internal  power  of  action  tend- 
ing to  God,  the  restrainta  of  the  law,  needful  to  train  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  became  unnecessary  and  even 
injurious  to  the  free  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  law  to  Christ,  in  its  sacrificial  and 
ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  considered  else- 
where. See  Sacrifice.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
remark  on  the  evidently  typical  character  of  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifices,  upon  which  alone  their  virtue  de- 
pended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  embodiment,  in  any  body 
of  mere  men,  of  the  great  truth  which  was  represented 
in  the  priesthood.  By  the  former  declaring  the  need 
of  atonement,  by  the  latter  the  possibility  of  mediation, 
and  yet  in  itself  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize 
either,  the  law  again  led  men  to  him  who  was  at  once 
the  only  mediator  and  the  true  sacrifice. 

Thus  the  law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Messiah  m  his  threefold  character  of 
king,  prophet,  and  priest ;  and  then,  its  work  being  done, 
it  became,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  trusted  in  it,  not 
only  an  encumbrance,  but  a  snare.  To  resist  its  claim 
to  allegiance  was  therefore  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in 
the  d  lys  of  St.  Paul,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  after  ages 
of  the  Church.  ^ 

S.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obligation 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  GospeL  As 
a  means  of  justification  or  salvation,  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  regarded,  even  before  Christ:  it  needs  no 
proof  to  show  that  still  less  can  thb  be  so  since  he  has 
come.  But  yet  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  bind- 
ing on  Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it 
for  salvation. 

It  seems  clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive  author- 
ity as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation. We  may  indeed  distinguish  its  various  ele- 
ments; yet  he  who  offended  "in  one  point  against  it 
was  guilty  of  all"  (James  ii,  10).  It  referred  throughout 
to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  people.  That  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the 
Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed ;  those  customs 
and  observances  have  passed  away.  It  follows,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  former  obligation  to 
the  law  as  such  roust  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  is  stamped  most 
unequivocally  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  through 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
to  the  Cralatians.  That  we  are  "  not  under  law"  (Kom. 
vi,  14, 15;  GaL  v,  18) ;  "  that  we  are  dead  to  law"  (Rom. 
vii,  4-6;  (ial.  ii,  19),  *'  redeemed  from  under  law*'  (Gal.  iv, 
5),  etc,  is  not  only  stated  without  any  limitation  or  ex- 
ception, but  in  many  places  is  made  the  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  cove- 
nants. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
caon  that  the  formal  code,  promulgated  by  Moses,  and 
sealed  with  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the  ciu^ 
cannot,  o*  a  lawy  be  binding  on  the  Christian. 

But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  that  he  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  per- 
fect it,"  and  that  "not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  shall 
pass  away?"  what  of  the  fact,  consequent  upon  it,  that 
the  law  has  been  reverenced  in  all  Christian  churches, 
and  had  an  important  influence  on  much  Christian  leg- 
islation? The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion lies  in  several  considerations. 

(1.)  The  positive  obligation  of  the  law,  as  such,  has 
passed  away;  but  every  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  of 
the  righteousness  and  love  which  are  its  elements,  im- 
poses a  moral  obligation,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it  is  not  primarily  ad- 
dressed.    So  far  as  the  law  of  Moses  is  such  a  revela- 


tion of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  at  large,  occup3ring  a 
certain  place  in  the  education  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
so  far  its  declarations  remain  for  our  guidance,  though 
their  coercion  and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  need- 
ed. It  is  in  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  their  outward  form ,  and  our  Lord  has 
taught  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more  extended  and 
spiritual  development  than  they  could  receive  in  the 
time  of  Moses. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need  of 
study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  lo- 
cal and  temporarj'  from  what  is  universal,  and  what  is 
mere  external  form  from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  onli- 
nance.  The  moral  law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  per- 
manent in  its  influence,  because  it  b  based  on  the  nature 
of  man  generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  principles 
which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and  responsibil- 
ity of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights  which  belong  to 
each  individual,  and  which  neither  slavCTy  nor  even  guilt 
can  quite  eradicate,  has  its  permanent  value.  Even  the 
ceremonial  law,  by  its  enforcement  of  the  purity  and  per- 
fection needed  in  any  service  offered,  and  in  its  disregard 
of  mere  costliness  on  such  sen-ice,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  God,  is  still  in  many 
respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  of  the  sabbatic  law  and  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  within  the  degrees)  the  question  of  its  author- 
ity must  depend  on  the  further  inquiry  whether  the  ba- 
sis of  such  laws  is  one  common  to  all  human  nature,  or 
one  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  This  inquiry'  may  oc- 
casionally be  difficult,  especially  in  the  dbtinction  of  the 
essence  from  the  form ;  but  by  it  alone  can  the  original 
question  be  thoroughly  and  satbfactorily  answered. 

(2.)  A  plain  distinction  of  thb  kind  seems  to  lie  on  the 
face  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  main  question  at  issue.  The 
ceremonial  or  ritual  department  of  the  Mosaic  laws, 
which  stood  in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  carnal  ordinances 
(Heb.  ix,  10) ;  which  were  of  a  typical  character,  and  a 
mere  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  was  abolbhed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel ,  for  then  they  ceased  to 
have  any  pertinence,  the  reality  having  come  of  which 
they  were  the  figures.  But  the  kernel  of  the  law, 
properly  speaking,  the  moral  law,  which  b  a  transcript 
of  the  divine  mind,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  its 
obligations  and  sanctions.  It  was  fulfilled  rather  than 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel  It  was  confirmed  by  Christ, 
and  explamed  in  its  infinite  comprehension  and  spiritu- 
ality by  him  and  his  apostles  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Matt.  V,  17, 18 ;  Luke  x,  26-28 ;  Rom.  v,  15-viii, 
39).  Hence,  when,  in  Rom.  vi,  14 ;  vii,  1-6 ;  Gal.  ii,  19 ; 
V,  18,  the  moral  law  b  sjiokcn  of  as  not  being  the  mere 
rule  of  life  for  persons  who  rely  on  the  grace  of  God, 
and  who  are  authorized  to  expect  a  salvation  not  to  be 
purchased  by  their  works,  it  is  so  depreciated  simply 
because  in  that  aspect  it  b  regarded  as  a  law  according 
to  which  rewards  and  punbhments  should  be  adjudged 
in  so  rigid  and  inexorable  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
grace,  and  all  reliance  on  grace  (Rom.  iv,  12-14 ;  GaL  ii, 
31 ;  iii,  10-12).  In  short,  it  b  abrogated  as  a  justifying 
ground  of  salvation  by  good  works,  because  none  can 
keep  it  perfectly  to  that  end.  Yet  it  is  not  abolbhed  as 
an  external  criterion  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  as  the  final 
test  before  the  assembled  imi verse.     See  Astikomians. 

(8.)  Another  very  important  fact  in  thb  discussion  is 
that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  have  been 
re-fnacfed  by  our  Lord  and  hb  apostles,  not  only  in 
principle,  but  in  explicit  terms  (Mark  x,  19 ;  Rom.  xiii, 
9).  It  is  true  Jesus  sums  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
ten  commandments  in  the  two  of  love  to  God  and  man 
(Matt,  xxii,  37-40),  and  St. Paul  (Rom.  xiii,  10),  as  well 
as  St.  John  (1  John  iii,  11),  substantially  do  the  same. 
But  thb  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  derogate  from  the 
precise  form  of  the  Mosaic  commands,  much  less  to  abol- 
bh  them ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  them  by 
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educing  their  pennanent  tnd  iiniveraal  principle  of  obli- 
gation. Christianity  has  therefore  in  all  ages  justly 
recognised  the  paramount  and  unvarying  force  of  the 
moral  law  as  promulgated  on  Mount  SinaL 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  remark  of  the  direct 
renewal  of  all  these  commandments  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  is  that  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  which  is  never 
quoted  among  the  rest,  but  is  noticeably  omitted,  and 
has  even  been  held  to  be  intentionally  discarded,  by 
precept,  inference,  and  example,  by  them.  The  excep- 
tion, however,  is  only  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  this  observance.  It  really  rests  upon  an 
earlier  than  the  Mosaic  institute,  for  it  dates  from  the 
creation,  and  was  therefore  appropriately  introduced  at 
Sinai  by  the  allusion,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day." 
Moreover,  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  were  in  no  need 
of  being  reminded  of  this  institution ;  they  were  slav- 
ishly and  superstitiously  observant  of  iu  Finally,  as 
the  day  of  its  ob6er\-ance  was  changed  by  the  very  first 
Christians,  there  would  have  been  an  obvious  impropri- 
ety in  their  referring  to  the  institution  itself  under  that 
name.  That  the  obligation  to  occupy  in  religious  rest 
one  day  in  seven  was  scrupulously  recognised  by  them 
the  historical  fact  of  the  ^  Lord's  day"  abundantly  at- 
tests.   See  Sabbath. 

(4.)  Indeed,  the  same  remark  as  to  primeval  origin 
and  validity  applies  to  the  whole  Decalogue,  although 
this  cannot  be  so  clearly  proved  in  a  historical  argument 
as  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  has  been  shown 
above  (§  i.  No.  4)  that  these  moral  enactments  at  least 
were  nothing  new  *,  indeed,  as  all  must  at  once  admit, 
they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  civil  law  and  social 
organization ;  and  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  the  He- 
brews had  substantially  recognised  their  force  for  ages. 
They  were  therefore,  in  fact,  but  republished  on  Sinai, 
under  new  sanctions,  and  do  not  require  for  their  au- 
thority' the  support  of  any  special  dispensation. 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul,  especially  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews,  invari- 
ably is  an  appeal  from  the  legal  bondage  of  Judaism— 
not  merely,  be  it  observed,  the  intolerable  ceremonial 
yoke  (Acts  xv,  10),  but  still  more  emphatically  the  law 
of  *'good  works,"  including,  of  course,  espedally  the 
moral  code  (see  Rom.  ii,  21,  22;  vii,  7)  — to  the  ante- 
Mosaic  dispensation,  the  faitk  which  Abraham  bad 
when  yet  a  Crentile  (Rom.  iv,  10 ;  Gal.  iii,  17, 18),  and  the 
primitive  priesthood  of  Jesus  (Heb.  vii).  Yet  this  law 
of  faith,  so  far  from  ignoring  the  moral  law,  is  its  only 
effectual  support  (comp.  John  vi,  29) ;  and  thus  the  so- 
lution of  this  question  becomes  likewise  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  St,  Paul  with  that  of  St.  James. 
See  Jambs,  Epistle  of. 

V.  Literature,  —  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Moeaischet  Recht 
(Frkfl.  1770-75),  translated  by  Alexander  Smith  under 
the  title  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (London, 
1814) ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Juris  Hfbraorum  leges  cclxi,  ad 
Judaorum  mentem  explicaUe  (Tiguri,  1655) ;  Selden,  De 
Jure  naiurali  et  gentium  juita  Jhbraorum  Disciplinam 
(Argentorati,  1665);  Reimarus,  De  legHms  Mosaicis  ante 
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Mosaicarum  (Hafniie,  1792) ;  Stftudlin,  Commentationes 
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J)e  fontibus  et  ceconomia  Legum  Mosaicarum  (Franco- 
furti,  1789) ;  T.  G.  Erdmann,  Leges  Mosis  pnesftmtiores 
esse  legibus  Lycurgi  et  Solonis  (Vitebergas,  1788);  Pas- 
toret,  flistoire  de  la  Legislation  (Par.  1817),  voK  iii  et  i v ; 
J.  Salvador,  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise  et  du  Pen- 
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Mosaica  quantum  ad  hygienen  pertinet  (Haag,  1885)-, 
Welker,  Die  Letzten  GrUnde  von  Recht^  p.  279  sq. ;  Stiiud- 
lin,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  i,  HI  sq.;  Hoi  berg, 
O'eschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  iifdSl  sq.;  De  Wette, 
Sittenlehre^  ii,  21  sq.  Luther's  views  are  given  by  C.  H. 
F.  Bialloblotzky,  De  Legis  Mosaica  Abrogatiane  (Got- 
tingae,  1824).  For  other,  chietly  older,  works  on  the 
subject  in  general,  see  Winer,  RealwOrterbuchj  s.  v.  Ge- 
setz;  Danz,  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v.  Moses;  Volbeding,  Index 


Programmaiumy  p.  87;  Darling,  Cgdop,  Bibliogr,  column 
237  sq.  Among  later  discussions  we  may  name  Duncan, 
Character  and  Design  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (Edinburgh, 
1851) ;  an  art  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krii,  1846,  i,  43  sq.  ^  Saal- 
schUtz,  D,  mos,  Recht  m,  Berucksicht,  des  spSt,  Jud,  (BerL 
1846) ;  Piccaid,  De  legislatioms  Mosaica  indole  moraU 
(Utr.  1841) ;  KUbel,  Das  alttestam,  Gesetz  und  seine  Ur- 
kunde  (Stuttg.  1867).    See  Moses. 

Law,  Edmund,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1708,  near  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  was  elected 
fellow  upon  graduation,  and  in  1737  was,  by  the  univer- 
sity, presented  with  the  rectory  of  Graystock,  in  Cum- 
berland. To  this  living  was  added  in  1743  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Carlisle.  These  positions  he  held  until  1766, 
when  he  returned  to  Cambridge  as  master  of  St.  Peter's 
College.  Later  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity and  professor  of  casuistrj',  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Stafford,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1767  with  one  of  the  rich  prebends  in 
the  church  of  Durham,  and  in  1768,  finally,  was  honored 
with  the  bishopric  of  Cariisle.  He  died  in  1787.  While 
yet  a  student  at  Cambridge,  Law  published  two  works 
which  show  at  once  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  own  mind, 
and  secured  him  a  place  among  the  best  and  wisest  in- 
structors of  their  species.  The  (irst  of  these  was  his 
translation  of  archbishop  King's  Kssag  on  the  Origin  of 
Evily  with  copious  notes,  in  which  many  of  the  difficult 
questions  in  metaphysical  science  are  considered;  the 
second  was  his  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space  and 
Time,  In  1743,  while  a  resident  of  Salkeld,  on  the  pleas- 
ant banks  of  the  Eden,  a  part  of  the  living  of  Carlisle, 
which  Law  was  then  holding,  he  began  his  third  work, 
Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion^  etc  (Camb. 
1745, 1749, 1755, 1765,  8vo ;  London,  1774, 8vo ,  7th  ed., 
Carlisle,  1784, 8vo ;  new  ediL  by  bishop  George  H.  Law, 
of  Chester,  with  Life  of  bishop  Edmund  Law  by  William 
Paley,  D.D.,  Lond.  1820,  8vo),  and  shortly  after,  Reflect 
turns  on  the  Ltfe  and  Character  of  Christ  (Camb.  1749, 
8vo;  often  reprinted  with  the  Considerations^  "a  work 
of  singular  beauty,  not  to  be  read  by  any  person  with- 
out edification  and  improvement."  In  1777  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke,  with  a  life  of 
the  author.  Of  this  English  philosopher  bishop  Law 
was  ever  an  ardent  follower  and  able  interpreter.  In- 
deed, "  the  peculiar  character  of  Dr.  Law's  mind  appears 
to  have  been  acquired  in  a  great  measure  by  a  devoted 
stAidy  of  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  From  him 
he  seems  to  have  derived  that  value  which  he  set  on 
freedom  of  inquiry,  in  relation  to  theology  as  well  as 
to  every  other  subject.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  great  controversy  respecting  subscription,  and  act- 
ed accordingly  himself.  The  mo*t  striking  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  in  the  later  edition  of  his  Considera- 
tionsj  which  contains  many  important  alterations.  From 
Locke  also  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  notions  of  the 
proper  mode  of  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  order 
to  come  at  their  true  sense.  He  was,  in  short,  an  emi- 
nent roaster  in  that  school  of  rational  and  liberal  divines 
which  flourished  m  England  in  the  last  century,  and  is 
adorned  by  the  names  of  Jorrin,  Blackbume,  Powell, 
Tyrwhitt,  Watson,  Paley,  and  many  others."  See  Eng- 
lish Cydopadia^  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  ufhorsy  ii,  1065. 

Law,  Oeorge  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
second  son  of  Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1761. 
He  became  bishop  of  Chester  in  1812,  and  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1824.  He  died  in  1845.  Bishop  Law  publish- 
pd  a  number  of  his  Sermons,  for  a  list  of  which,  and  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  author,  see  the  London  Gent, 
Mag,  1845,  pt.  ii,  p.  529.— Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthorSf  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Law^,  Iflaao,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  Sept.  5, 1815,  at  Salem,  N.York,  was 
educated  at  Union  College  (class  of  1888),  and  becaoM 
ithortly  after  a  student  of  theology  at  Canousburg,  Pa« 
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and  was  licensed  March  26, 1840.  In  1842  he  was  or- 
dained missionary  by  the  East  Salem  Presbyter}',  and 
labored  in  this  capacity  until  1847,  when  he  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Cambridge.  He  died  Jan.  28, 1861.  Law 
**  proved  himself  *a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.'  ...  As  a  minister,  in  the  discharge  of  every 
oublic  and  private  duty  of  religion  he  was  exact,  fixed, 
and  regular." — Wilson,  Prab,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  22. 
Law,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Washington  <^unty,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10, 1798 ;  was  converted 
in  1815,  and  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1830,  after  eight  years'  serx'ice  as  a  local  preacher.  Al- 
though be  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  ed- 
ucation, he  soon,  by  unwearied  perseverance,  fitted  him- 
self for  usefulness  in  the  ministr>',  and  quickly  gained 
distinction  among  his  ministerial  brethren  and  among 
the  people,  and  he  was  honored  with  some  of  the  best 
appointments  in  the  Conference.  He  was  for  many 
years  confined  in  his  labors  to  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  New  Haven  (First  and  Second 
Church)  and  Hartford.  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn  he  wcs 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  five  large  churches.  He 
was  superannuated  in  1861,  and  died  June  1 1, 1863.  On 
bis  dying  bed  he  frequently  requested  the  sorrowing 
friends  around  him  to  sing;  and  a  little  before  his  spirit 
departed,  as  they  were  singing  one  of  his  favorite 
hymns — "  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand,**  etc — his 
eye  kindled  with  rapture,  and  he  gave  the  whispered  as- 
surance, "All  is  well.** — Smith,  Sacrtd  Memories^  p.  248. 

Law,  Samuel  'Warren,  a  Methodist  minister, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Law  (q.  v.)i  was  bom  at 
Marlborough,  Ulster  Coun^,  N.  Y.,  November,  1821,  was 
converted  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  in  1841  entered 
the  itinerancy.  He  had  many  excellences,  and  was  an 
able  and  successful  mijiister.  His  death,  which  occurred 
April  28, 1867,  was  such  as  his  life  had  promised — calm, 
confiding,  and  peaceful — Smith,  Sac,  Memories,  p.  230. 

I*aw,  William,  an  eminent  English  nonjuring  di- 
vine and  able  religious  writer  of  the  mystic  school  of 
the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Kingscliffe,  Northampton- 
ahire,  in  1686,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A  in  1712, 
and  became  fellow  in  1718.  Shortly  afler  this  he  began 
to  preach,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the  ministry,  and  also 
to  give  up  his  fellowship,  on  the  accession  of  George  I 
in  1714,  because  of  bis  refusal  to  take  the  required  oath. 
He  now  became  tutor  to  his  relative  and  friend,  Edward 
Ctibbon,  father  of  the  historian,  who  speaks  of  his  piety 
and  talents  with  unusual  warmth.  Later,  two  of  his 
friends,  Miss  Hester  (iibbon,  sister  of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs. 
Hutcheson,  widow  of  a  London  barrister,  having  resolved 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  themselves  to  works 
of  charity  and  a  religious  life,  selected  Law  for  their  al- 
moner and  instractor.  He  accepted  the  position,  and 
the  three  parties  settled  in  a  house  at  Kingscliffe,  where 
Law  died,  April  9,  1761.  Law's  writings  are  tinged 
with  what  is  commonly  called  mysticism,  as  he  became 
an  ardent  follower  of  the  noted  mystic,  Jacob  Biihme. 
His  principal  work,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  kind,  is  his  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
lAfe  (1729),  a  treatise  that  first  awakened  the  religious 
nennbilities  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  speaks  of  it  in 
high  terms,  and  from  which  the  brothers  Wesley  also 
derived  much  advantage.  Next  to  the  Serious  Call^ 
his  most  important  works  are  his  answer  to  Mande- 
viUe's  Fable  of  the  Bees  (published  in  1724  ^  republished, 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  1844), 
his  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  The  Way  to  Knowl- 
edge,  and  The  Spirit  of  Lore,  A  collective  edition  of 
his  works  was  publbhed  at  London  in  9  vols.  8vo  in 
1762.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  English  writ- 
ers to  elicit  such  general  comment  and  commendation  as 
has  been  the  fortune  of  William  Law.  The  rationalistic 
Gibbon,  the  liberal  Macaulay,  the  pious  John  Wesley, 
and  the  morose  Sam.  Johnson,  all  were  of  one  mind  in 
their  praise  of  William  Law.    See  Kicbard  Tighe,  L^/e 


and  Writitiffs  oj  WiUittm  Law  (1818,  8vo) ;  Lond,  Genf, 
Mag,  voL  Ixx ;  TheoL  Eclectic,  Jan.  1868 ;  Contemporary 
Review,  Oct.,  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  1869,  p.  167; 
Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and 
American  Authors,  ii,  1065  sq. 

Lavni  Sleeves.    See  Kochettk. 

I«ai}7rence,  Abbott,  an  eminent  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Mass., 
Dec.  16,  1792;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1889,  aiul  in 
1843  was  appointed  commissioner  to  settle  the  north- 
east boundary  question  with  (Jreat  Britain;  Unitetl 
Sutes  minister  to  England  in  1849;  and  died  Aug.  18, 

1856.  Among  his  numerous  and  munificent  donations 
was  that  of  $100,000  to  Harvard  University,  to  found 
the  scientific  school  called  by  hia  name.  He  also  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  $50,000  towards  erecting  model 
lodging-houses,— Thomas,  Bioy,  Diet,  p.  18«4. 

La^mrenoe,  Amos,  a  distinguished  American  phi- 
lanthropist, was  bom  at  Groton.  Mass.,  April  22,  1786. 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  immense  fortune  in  various 
charities  and  donations  to  public  institutions.  He  died 
Dec  81, 1852.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  was  pub- 
lished by  hia  son  in  1855.--Thoma^  Bioy,  Did,  p.  1884. 

La'wrenoe,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  brother 
of  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  "  Saviour  of  India,"  is  noted 
for  his  philanthropy  and  Christian  bearing  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  British  army  in  India.  He  was  bom  in  Cey- 
lon in  1806,  and  after  entering  the  army  quickly  rose  to 
distinction.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  Sutlej  he  scn*ed 
with  distinction,  and  about  1850  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  government  in  the  Punjaub,  and  in 

1857,  when  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out,  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Lucknow,  and  virtually  governor  of  Oude. 
While  in  command  of  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who 
defended  the  women  and  children  in  the  residency  of 
Lucknow,  sir  Henry  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  and  died  July  4, 1857.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lawrence  A  sylum  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of 
European  soldiers  in  India.  A  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory has  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  See  J.  W. 
Kaye,  Lives  of  Indian  Officers  (London,  18G7);  Eraser's 
Magazine,  Dec  1857 ;  North  British  Review,  May,  1860; 
Butler,  Land  of  the  Veda,  p.  819  sq. 

Lawrence,  St.    See  Laurentius,  St. 

Lawrence,  8t,  Regular  Canons  of,  a  religions 
order,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  the 
6th  century.  Its  seat  was  in  Dauphin^.  It  was  re- 
formed in  the  1 1th  century,  under  the  patronage  of  Odo, 
count  of  Savoy.  The  bishop  of  Turin  in  1065  conferred 
many  gifts  upon  it,  and  several  popes  enriched  it  with 
benefactions* 

Lawrenson,  Laurence,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1779  ^  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1810,  and  died  April  4,  1829.  He  pos- 
sessed a  strong  and  generous  mind,  and  deep  piety.  He 
was  an  excellent  presiding  elder,  and  preached  with  dis- 
tinguished success  the  word  of  life. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, ii,  88. 

Lawyer  (fo/iiroc,  relating  to  the  law,  as  in  Tit  iii, 
9), "  in  its  general  sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law, 
as  in  Tit.  iii,  18.  When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a  law- 
yer, this  18  understood  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence 
among  the  Jews  a  lawyer  was  one  versed  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  which  he  taught  in  the  schools  and  synagogues 
(Matt.  xxviii,d5 ;  Luke  x,  25).  The  same  person  who  is 
called  ^  a  lawyer*  in  these  texts  is  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Mark  xii,28)  called  'a  scribe' (ypo/i/ia re i»c), whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  functions  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  scribes  were  idcnticaL  The  individual  may  have 
been  both  a  lawj'er  and  a  scribe,  but  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  suppose,, 
however,  that  the  *  scribes*  were  the  public  expounders 
of  the  law,  while  the  *  lawyers'  were  the  private  ex- 
pounders and  teachers  of  it.    But  this  u  a  mere  oonjec- 
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tore,  and  nothing  more  is  really  known  than  that  the 
'  lawyers'  were  expounders  of  the  law,  whether  publicly 
or  privately,  or  both"  (Kitto).  Hence  the  term  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  teacher  of  the  law"  (ifOftoitddffKaXog^  Acts  v, 
84).  "  By  the  use  of  the  word  vo/iicov  (>"  Tit,  iii,  9)  as 
a  simple  adjective,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  title 
'  scribe'  was  a  legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the 
name  vofUKoc  was  properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
one '  learned  in  the  law'  (somewhat  like  the  oi  tK  voftoif 
in  Rom.  iv,  U),  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common  par- 
lance (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii,  18,  *  Zenaa  the  law- 
yer*). This  would  account  for  the  comparative  imfre- 
quency  of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  always  used 
in  connection  with  *  Pharisees,'  never,  as  the  word  *  scribe' 
so  ofken  is,  in  connection  with  *  chief  priests'  and  *  eld- 
ers'" (Smith).  See  lilienthal,  iJe  vofiucul^  juris  utri- 
usque  apud  HAraos  (HaL  1740;.    Comp.  Scribe. 

Lawyers.  In  the  Roman  and  Spanish  churches, 
pleaders  before  the  courts  were  not  eligible  to  the  cler- 
ical oflUce.  The  rule,  however,  was  not  universal,  for  the 
Council  of  Sardica  enacted  that  a  lawyer  might  be  or- 
dained a  bishop  if  he  passed  through  the  inferior  grades 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  On  the  other  hand, 
clergymen  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  lawyers,  or  to 
plead  either  their  own  cause  or  even  an  ecclesiastical 
one.  Bribery  and  extortion  were  forbidden  to  lawyers 
under  severe  penaltiea 

Lay,  Benjamin,  an  eccentric  philanthropist,  was 
bom  at  Colchester,  in  England,  in  1681,  and  settled  in 
Barbadoes  in  1710,  but  became  obnoxious  to  the  people 
by  his  abolition  principles,  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  at  Abington,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  zealous  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  coidjuU>r  of  Franklin  and  Benezet.  He 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
.  so  decidedly  opposed  was  he  to  the  practice  of  slavehold- 
ing  then  prevalent  among  them  (e.  g.  he  resolutely  re- 
\  fusied  to  partake  of  any  food  or  wear  any  clothing  which 
was  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves) 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  society  in  1717.  Be- 
fore his  death  (in  1760),  however,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  society  take  a  decided  stand  against  this 
abominable  institution.  His  opposition  to  slavery  was 
noticeable  on  every  public  occasion  where  he  had  any 
opportunity  to  manifest  his  disapprobation.  He  always 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms,  and  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  methods  for  enforcing  his  arguments  that 
evinced  great  eccentricity.  Says  Janney  (iii,  246) :  "  He 
came  into  the  yearly  meeting  with  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He  ran 
the  sword  through  the  bladder,  and  sprinkled  the  blood 
on  several  Friends,  declaring  that  so  the  sword  would  be 
sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  the  nation  if  they  did  not 
leave  off  oppressing  the  negroes,"  In  1737  he  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  AU  Slave-keeptrs  thai  keep  the  Innocent 
in  Bondage  Apostates^  which  was  published  by  Frank- 
lin.   See  Janney, //w/.o/'rA«^r»ewfo,  iii,  245.   (J.H.W.) 

.Lay  Abbots  or  Abbaoomites.  Prior  to  the 
period  of  Charlemagne  the  court  appointed  its  favorites 
to  the  office  of  abbot:  rich  abbacies  were  given  to  the 
higher  secular  clergy  in  commemhm^  L  e.  simply  to  en- 
joy its  revenues,  or  else  to  counts  and  militaiy  chiefs 
in  reward  for  their  services.  These  lay  abbots  occupied 
the  monasteries  with  their  families,  or  with  their  friends 
and  retainers,  sometimes  for  months,  converting  them 
into  banqueting  halls,  or  using  them  for  hunting  expe- 
ditions or  for  military  exercises.  The  wealthiest  abba- 
cies the  kings  either  retained  for  themselves  or  bestow- 
ed on  their  sons  and  daughters,  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses. Charlemagne  corrected  this  abuse :  he  insisted 
on  strict  discipline,  and  made  it  a  rule  that  schools 
should  be  planted  in  connection  with  the  various  monas- 
.teries,  and  that  literary  labors  should  be  prosecuted  with- 
in their  walls.    See  also  Abbot. 


brated  traveller,  and  himself  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient French  family,  was  bom  about  1748.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Westminster  School  and  St,  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Mras  then  appointed  minbter  of  Oxendon 
Chapel,  and  librarian  to  Tenison's  Library,  Westminster ; 
and  in  1800  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and 
to  the  royal  chaplaincy.  He  died  April  11, 1803.  Be- 
sides an  essay  on  Charity  and  Duelling  (1774  and  1776^, 
he  published  several  of  his  Sermons,  Layard  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  See  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSy  ii,  1071 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GeneraUf  xxx,89. 

Lay  Baptism.    Sec  Baptism,  Lay. 

Lay  Brothers,  a  name  for  a  class  of  Romish  illit- 
erate persons  who  in  convent*  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  different  habit  from 
the  monks,  but  never  enter  the  choir,  nor  are  present  at 
the  chapters.  The  only  vow  they  make  is  of  obedience 
and  constancy.  They  were  first  employed  in  the  11th 
century.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  Utjf  sisters^  or 
sisters' converse,  who  hold  a  similar  relation  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nuns.     See  Farrar,  Ecctes,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Lay  Chancellors.  This  office  is  found  in  the 
Church  at  an  eariy  period.  Bishops  were  often  appeal- 
ed to  in  civil  causes,  especially  when  both  parties  agreed 
to  refer  any  dispute  to  them ;  and  in  this  case  their  sen- 
tence was  valid,  but  its  execution  was  left  to  the  civil 
power.  When  civil  causes  began  to  multiply,  the  bish- 
ops were  compelled  to  devolve  some  part  of  this  sen-ice 
on  others,  in  whose  fidelity  and  integrity  they  could  con- 
fide. Some  bishops  selected  laymen  for  this  purpose, 
and  this,  according  to  Bingham,  probably  originated  the 
office  of  lay  chancellor 

Lay  Elders.    See  Elder. 

Laying  on  of  Hands.    See  Hands,  iMPOsiTioif 

OF. 

Lajrisb.    See  Liox. 

Laymann,  Paui^  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Innsbruck  in  1576,  and  died  of  the  plagae  at  Constance 
Nov.  13,  1635.  He  was  distinguished  in  life  for  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  canonical  law,  so  that  he  be- 
came an  oracle  in  these  matters.  His  Moraliheologie, 
published  first  at  Munich  (1625,  4to),  passed  through 
many  editions  (one  of  the  best  at  Mayence,  1728).  His 
work,  Jusfa  de/ensio  Sanctissind  Romani  Pontijicis,  eic^  in 
causa  hfonasteriorum  etbonorum  ecclesiastic,  racantium^ 
etc  (Diling.  1631),  was  replied  toby  the  Benedictine  Ro- 
man Hay,  in  Aster  inextinctusy  and  led  to  an  answer  by 
Laymann,  entitled  Censura  A  strohff,  ecclesiastictr,  etAs- 
tri  inertincti.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Jtts  canon- 
icum  (Diling.  1643)  and  Repertorium  (DiUng.  1644).  See 
WeUer  u.Welt€,  A'lrcA^n-Lear.  vi,883. 

Laynez.    See  Laixbz. 

Lay  Preaching.  In  order  to  form  jnst  views  of 
this  subject,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  primary  design 
of  Christianity  which  contemplates  world-wide  diffu- 
sion. For  the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  preach- 
ing is  the  grand  and  divinely  appointed  agency.  But 
the  true  idea  of  preaching,  as  instituted  by  the  lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  narrow  and  exclusive.  It  is  com- 
prehensive and  manifold.  It  demands  adaptation  to  all 
men  and  all  cireumstances.  Preaching  warns,  pro- 
claims, invites,  teaches.  Although  made  the  special 
work  of  cerUin  representative  discip'.es,  it  is,  in  fact, 
enjoined  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  upon  \Xa 
members  in  particular,  "as  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth**  (1  Pet.  iv,  10, 11).  There  is  no  Christian  so 
humble  as  to  be  beneath  the  application  of  the  follow- 
ing and  many  kindred  precepts :  *'  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.v, 
16) ;  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  distiples"  (John  xv, 8) ;  "  Who- 


.Layard,  Charles  Petkr,  D.D.,  an  English  theolo-  I  soever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son 
gian,  grandfather  of  Austin  Henry  Layard,  the  celc-  I  of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God"  (Luke  xii, 
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S).  These  dedarationj  of  the  Saviour  have  a  special  sig- 
nificance when  viewed  in  compari^n  with  varioius  other 
passages  which  indicate  that  an  important  element  of 
preaching  consists  in  bearing  witness  of  things  seen, 
heard,  and  experienced  in  reference  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom  (see  Luke  xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,  21,  2;  ii,  82;  iv, 
20;  xxii,16). 

When  considered  in  the  plain  light  of  Christian  his- 
tory and  obligation,  the  subject  of  lay  pceaching  be- 
comes relieved  from  both  the  difficulties  and  the  tech- 
nicalities with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  invested  by 
a  pretentious  ecclesiasticism.  None  of  our  Lord^s  disci- 
{des  were  priests,  and  yet,  from  the  moment  of  their  call 
to  hb  discipleship,  he  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  the 
matter  and  duty  of  preaching.  At  an  early  period  of 
their  instruction  they  were  sent  out  to  preach  experi- 
mentally (see  Matt,  x,  5-42 ;  Luke  ix,  1-6).  Not  only 
were  the  twelve  thus  sent  forth  to  preach,  but  ^  other 
aeventy  also.'*  The  number  seventy  was  symbolic  both 
of  multiplicity  and  completeness,  and  the  act  of  sending 
oat  seventy  (lay)  disciples,** two  by  two,  before  his  face, 
into  every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  would 
come,**  was  in  itself  significant  of  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
employ  all  his  true  disciples  in  spreading  the  truth  and 
establishing  his  kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

In  imitation  of  iu  divine  Lord,  the  Apostolic  Church 
employed  not  only  the  apostles,  but  its  lay  members  in 
preaching  the  Word.  **At  that  time  (after  the  death 
of  Stephen)  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the 
Church  which  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  all  scat- 
tered abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, except  the  apostles.**  **  Therefore  they  that 
were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word**  (Acts  viii,  1,  4).  The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by 
the  course  of  Paul,  of  whom,  immediately  after  his  con- 
version, and  long  prior  to  his  ordination,  it  is  recorded, 
"and  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues** (Acts  ix,  20).  In  this  act  the  regenerated  per- 
secutor showed  that  Christian  obligations  precede  min- 
isterial, and  that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  not  only 
hath  the  witness  in  himself,  but  is  prompted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  utter  his  testimony  in  the  ears  and  to 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  allusions  to  the  modes  and  accompaniments  of 
worship  in  Rom.  xii,  6-8,  and  1  Cor.  xiv,  as  well  as  in 
several  less  detailed  passages,  clearly  imply  that  the 
apostles  were  accustomed  to  encourage  the  exercise  of 
all  species  of  gifts  in  the  Church,  but  especially  those  of 
exhortation  and  prophecy.  From  these  scriptural  ex- 
amples, it  is  just  to  infer  that  lay  preaching,  in  the  va- 
rious fcHrms  of  teaching,  evangelizing,  and  prophesying, 
had  from  the  first  a  double  object:  1,  to  do  good  to  all 
men ;  and,  2,  to  develop  and  prove  the  gifts  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  were  called  from  the  ranks  of 
the  laity  to  the  noore  public  ministry  of  the  Word. 
Such,  doubtless,  continued  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Church  during  the  early  centuries,  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  became  modified  under  the  hierarchical 
spirit  which  became  developed  at  a  later  period.  In- 
teresting proof  of  this  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Origen  of  Alexandria.  He,  as  a  layman  of 
known  learning  and  skill  in  exposition,  having  gone  to 
Casarea,  was  invited  by  the  bishops  there  to  preach. 
True,  his  preaching  on  that  occasion  was  made  the 
ground  of  a  charge  from  Demetrius  of  Alexandria 
against  the  bishops  who  invited  him.  But  the  fdrm 
which  the  chaige  took  is  in  favor  of  the  general  right 
of  laymen  to  exercise  their  teaching  functions  in  the 
Church.  His  alleged  offence  was  not  that  he,  being  a 
layman,  taught,  but  that  he  taught  when  bishops  were 
present.  The  accused  bishops,  Alexander  of  Jerusalem 
and  Theoctistos  of  Cffisarea,  defended  themselves,  not 
with  a  plea  of  ignorance  or  of  exceptional  circumstances, 
bat  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
T^Y  knew  the  custom,  even  in  the  form  of  which  De- 
metrius complained,  to  prevail  at  Iconium  and  other 
chiuches  of  Aaia.    They  believed  it  to  prevail  else- 


where, and  thought  it  proper  to  be  recognised  at  Alex- 
andria also  (see  Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL  vi,  19). 

In  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  we  find,  with  the 
name  of  Augustine  among  the  subscriptions  to  its  laws, 
the  rule, "  Laicus  pnesentibus  clericis,  nisi  ipsis  jubenti- 
bus,  docere  non  audeat'*  (can.  98).  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy  a  layman  might 
teach,  and  also  in  their  presence  at  their  request.  It  is 
noted  by  Socrates  {UUt.  EccUs,  v,  22)  as  an  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  that  the  office  of 
reader  might  be  filled  by  even  an  unbaptized  catechu- 
men. The  commentary  of  the  pseudo-Ambrose  on  Eph. 
4th  recognises  that  at  the  commencement  ^'omnibus 
concessum  est  et  evangelizare,  et  baptizare,  et  scriptur&s 
in  ecclesia  explanare.**  In  the  so-called  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, representing  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the 
8d  and  4th  centuries,  we  find  the  law  that  "  if  any  man, 
though  a  layman,  is  skilful  in  expounding  doctrines,  and 
of  venerable  manners,  he  may  be  allowed  to  teach**  (viii, 
82).  Similar  indications  are  also  found  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas.    See  Laity. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  lingering  evi- 
dences of  a  custom  that  was  destined  to  be  crushed  out 
by  increasing  perversions  of  the  original  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  When  ritual  ceremonies  came  to  supersede  not 
only  the  practice,  but  the  very  idea  of  evangelization,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  preaching  itself  became  a  ceremo- 
ny, and  at  length  a  rare  and  mfrequent  ceremony.  Not 
merely  laymen,  but  even  presbyters  of  the  Church,  were 
inhibited  from  preachmg,  except  by  special  permission 
of  bishops ;  while  many  of  the  bbhops,  who  had  arroga- 
ted to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  preaching,  ei- 
ther through  ignorance  or  indolence  practically  aban- 
doned the  custom.  "There  was  a  time  when  the  bish- 
ops of  Home  were  not  known  to  preach  for  five  hundred 
years  together! — insomuch  that,  when  Pius  Quintus 
made  a  sermon,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and, 
indeed,  was  a  greater  rarity  than  the  Stecuiatrs  Ludi 
were  in  old  Rome**  (Bingham,  Chig.  EccL  book  ii,  ch.  iii, 
§  4).  This  general  abandonment  of  the  great  and  pe- 
culiar work  of  the  Christian  ministry'  had  its  counterpart 
of  error  in  monasticism,  which,  by  an  equal  perversion, 
sent  myriads  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  during  suc- 
cessive centuries  to  waste  their  lives  and  religious  zeal 
in  fruitless  penances  in  desert  places  and  gloomy  clois- 
ters. Had  the  lives  and  talents  which  were  thus  thrown 
away  in  monastic  idleness  been  wisely  employed  in  va- 
rious forms  of  evangelization,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
who  can  tell  how  much  better  the  world  would  have 
been  to-day !  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  real  progress  made 
by  Christianity  during  several  of  the  mediaeval  centu- 
ries was  by  exceptional  missionary  effort  among  various 
aboriginal  nations  of  Europe.  The  general  abandon- 
ment of  preaching  above  alluded  to  formed  a  pretext  for 
the  establishment,  in  the  13th  or  14th  centuries,  of  sev- 
eral preaching  orders  of  monks,  epeciiiUy  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans.  These  monks,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  were  laymen,  and  by  profession  the}'  were 
also  mendicants.  Nevertheless,  they  acquired  great  in- 
fluence and  great  wealth  for  their  several  orders.  But 
such  results  did  not  relieve  the  evangelical  barrenness 
of  the  period,  nor  render  less  necessarj*  the  great  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century.  In  the  Reformed  churches 
there  was  a  general  breaking  away  from  the  trammels 
of  ecclesiasticism,  together  with  an  energy  of  purpose 
which  did  not  scruple  to  employ  any  agencies  at  its 
command  for  the  dissemination  of  truth.  Still,  under 
the  influence  of  long-prevailing  custom,  that  great  ele- 
ment of  Christian  power  to  be  derived  from  the  personal 
activity  of  devoted  laymen  was  to  a  large  degree  suffer- 
ed to  lie  dormant,  and  in  some  cases  actually  repressed. 
The  first  formal  and  greatly  effective  organization  of  lay 
preaching  as  a  system,  and  as  a  recognised  branch  of 
Chureh  effort,  took  place  under  John  Wesley  at  an  early 
period  of  that  great  religious  movement  known  as  the 
revival  of  the  18th  century.  See  Stevens,  History  (\f 
Methodismj  i,  173, 174. 
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Not  only  was  great  good  aocomplisbed  by  tbe  Wes- 
leyan  lay  preachers  in  England,  but  by  persons  of  this 
class  Methodism  was  introduced  into  America.  See 
E^MBURY,  Philip  ;  Strawbridoe,  Robert  ;  Webb, 
Capt.  Li  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  Methodism 
has  extended  its  activities,  organized  hiy  preaching  has 
been  a  leading  feature  of  its  evangelical  movements. 
See  ExHORTBRS ;  Local  Preachers  ;  Readers.  Dur- 
ing the  current  century  other  evangelical  churches  have 
adopted  analogous  measures  in  various  forms,  and  em- 
ployed lay  evangelists  under  such  names  as  Bible-read- 
ers, prayer-leaders,  colporteurs,  etc.  In  some  churches 
in  which  official  sanction  has  not  been  given  to  lay 
preaching— e.  g.  the  national  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  many  earnest  Chrbtian  laymen,  including 
some  noblemen,  have  gone  forth  independently,  under 
their  personal  convictions  of  duty,  preaching  wherever 
they  could  assemble  congregations. 

The  vast  Sunday-school  enterprises  of  modem  times 
are  themselves  at  once  a  grand  result  and  agency  of  lay 
teaching  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  design  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  powerfully  auxiliary  to  its  most 
effective  administration  by  regularly  ordained  ministers 
of  the  Word.  The  Christian  Associations  of  the  jires- 
ent  day  are  chiefly  composed  of  laymen,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  is  given  to  encourage  the 
evangelization  of  the  neglected  classes  of  society  by  all 
available  agencies,  such  as  lay  preaching  and  its  various 
auxiliary  forms  of  Christian  work.  By  these  numerous 
and  multiplying  means  of  Christian  teaching  and  influ- 
ence the  modem  Church  is  approximating  the  intense 
activity  of  the  apostolic  Church,  and  at  the  same  time 
adapting  itself  to  the  moral  necessities  and  special  con- 
<litions  of  the  present  age.  In  this  manner  the  pri- 
mary design  of  Christianity  is  answered,  and  great  good 
is  accomplished  among  classes  of  people  that  would 
scarcely  be  reached  by  the  regular  clergy  of  any  of  the 
churches.  Nor  are  the  just  prerogatives  of  ordained 
preachers  in  any  degree  prejudiced  by  the  co-operative 
action  of  pious  and  judicious  laymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  ministers  of  a  truly  apostolic  type  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  their  own  success  is  greatly  promoted  by 
their  imitation  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  in  enlist- 
ing and  encouraging  as  extensively  as  possible  all  wor- 
thy helpers  in  Christ.  See  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.    (D.  P.  K.) 

Lay  Representation.  The  participation  of  the 
laity,  by  their  representatives,  in  the  govemment  of  the 
Church,  is  one  of  the  fmits  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. The  ground  of  their  claim  to  be  represented  in 
ecclesiastical  govemment  is  found,  however,  in  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  itself.  Christ  having  satisfied,  by  his  offer- 
ing of  himself,  that  sense  of  need  which  leads  men  to  | 
seek  for  mediators,  there  remains  to  the  Christian  com-  | 
munity  the  offering  of  themselves,  as  a  priestly  body,  in  I 
sacrifice  and  service  to  their  Redeemer.  Towards  (lod,  | 
ail  are  spiritually  equal,  and  the  Church,  therefore,  as 
originally  constituted,  was  without  an  extemal  priest- 
ly caste.  "  As  all  believers,"  says  Neander,  in  his  Plarit- 
iitg  and  Travnng  of  the  Churchy  **were  conscious  of  an 
equal  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a 
common  particination  of  communion  with  God  through 
Iiim,  so  on  this  <9nsciousness  an  equal  relation  of  believ- 
ers to  one  another  was  grounded,  which  utterly  preclu- 
<led  any  relation  like  that  found  in  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste  and  a  people  of 
whom  they  were  mediators  and  spiritual  gui<les.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  placing  them- 
selves in  a  relation  to  behevers  which  b«)re  any  relation 
to  a  mediating  priesthood ;  in  thb  respect  they  always 
placed  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality.'* 

Yet  apo8t<»lic  churches  were  by  no  means  without  a 
distinct  method  of  govemment.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  synagogue,  elders  very  soon  appear  in  the 
Christian  community ;  and  the  choosing  of  deacons  by 
the  people,  with  the  approval  of  the  apostles,  is  one  of  i 


the  earliest  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  history 
of  the  organizing  Church.  The  charitnUf  or  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  included  that  of  govemment  (1  Cor.  xii) ; 
yet  this  gift  was  used,  not  as  of  exclusive  right,  but  in 
co-operation  with  other  gifts  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  a  designation  to  the  Christian 
community  of  tbe  persons  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  this 
function.  The  Gentile  churches  adopted  substantially 
the  form  of  govemment  in  use  among  their  Jewish  fel- 
low-Christians; '^but  their  govemment,"  says  Neander, 
"  by  no  means  excluded  the  participation  of  the  whole 
Church  in  the  management  of  their  common  conc^ns, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  remark- 
ed respecting  the  nature  of  the  Christian  communion, 
and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  apostolic  Church.  The  whole  Church  at  Jerasalem 
took  part  in  the  deliberation  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and 
the  epistle  drawn  up  after  these  deliberations  was  like- 
wise in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church.  The  epistles  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  which  treat  of  various  controverted 
ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to  wl^ole  churches, 
and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to  the  whole 
body.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  addressed 
his  instmctions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  tbe 
overseers  of  the  Church." 

In  the  post-apostolic  age,  vrith  the  growth  of  the  sac- 
erdotal system,  the  laity  gradually  disappeared  from 
participarion  in  the  govemment  of  the  Church.  As  re- 
ligion became  more  extemal,  the  minister  became  more 
a  mediating  priest,  until  finally  the  churches  were  rep- 
resented in  the  provincial  and  other  councils  solely 
by  their  bishops.  See  Laity.  The  hardening  process 
went  on  till  the  fabric  of  medieval  Christianity  was 
complete.  The  laity  were  held  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
their  capability  of  self-guidance  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice  was  denied,  and  the  powers  of  the  Church  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  hierarchy.  This  continued  till 
the  spell  of  mediievalism  was  bmken  by  Luther. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  abolished 
human  mediation  between  man  and  God.  Luther  fully 
recognised  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  and  proclaimed  it  with  all  the  force  of  his 
eloquence.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  ex- 
plicit: '*  Every  Christian  man  is  a  priest,  and  every 
Christian  woman  a  priestess,  whether  they  be  young  or 
old,  master  or  servant,  mistress  or  maid-servant.,  scholar 
or  illiterate.  All  Christians  are,  properly  speaking, 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them  except  that  they  hold  different 
offices"  (see  citations  in  Hagenbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
ii,  24).  By  the  inculcation  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple the  laity  recovered  their  position  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  lay  representation  again  became  possible. 
"The  restoration,"  says  Litton,  in  his  work  on  the 
Church, "  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  laity  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  Church,  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  Reformation.  By  reasserting  the  two  great  scrip- 
tural doctrines  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  not  in  a  priestly 
caste,  but  in  the  whi»le  body  of  the  faithful,  Luther  and 
his  contemporaries  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  sacerdotal 
usurpation  to  its  base,  and  recovered  for  the  Christian 
laity  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  The 
lay  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  emerged  from  the 
spiritual  imbecility  which  they  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  their  natural  state,  and  became  free,  not  from 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  but  from  that  of  the  priest." 

The  right  of  tbe  laity  to  representation  has  ever  since 
remained  one  of  the  points  of  difference  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism.  The  Council  of  Trent  reaffirm- 
ed the  mediaeval  dtK-trinc  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  its 
decree  on  the  sacrament  of  "order"  it  says,  "And  if  any 
one  affirm  that  all  Christians  indiscriminately  are  priests 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  that  they  are  mutually  en- 
dowed with  an  equal  spiritual  power,  he  clearly  does 
nothing  but  confound  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which 
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19  as  an  anny  set  in  array;  as  if^  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  blessed  Panl,  all  were  apostles,  all  prophets, 
all  evangelists,  all  pastors,  all  doctors."  In  the  derelop- 
ment  of  Protestantism  the  lay  power  was  unfortunately 
absorbed  by  the  state.  The  State-Church  system  has 
hindered  the  free  growth  of  the  Christian  community ; 
but  wherever  Protestantism  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
freely  unfolding  its  principles,  lay  representation  has 
been  recognised  as  just  and  fitting. 

The  form  of  lay  representation  varies  in  the  Protes- 
tant churches.  Among  the  Presbyterians  the  laity  are 
represented  by  ruling  elders,  who  are  chosen  for  life.  A 
presbytery  usually  consbts  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one 
ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain 
district;  a  synod  is  a  similarly  constituted  body  from  a 
larger  district,  embracing  several  presbyteries ;  and  a 
general  assembly  consists  of  on  equal  delegation  of  min- 
isters and  elders  from  each  presbytery,  in  a  certain  fixed 
proportion.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
Church  of  ScoUand,  the  crown  is  also  represented  by  a 
lord  high  commissioner.  The  Lutheran  C/hurch  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers, 
as  taught  by  Luther :  **The  ultimate  source  of  power  is 
in  the  congregation,  and  synods  possess  such  powers  as 
the  congregations  delegate  to  them."  In  the  United 
States  most  of  the  sjmods  are  connected  with  a  more 
general  body  (the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council, 
or  the  Southern  General  Synod).  Among  the  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  year- 
ly meeting,  which  embraces  the  whole  society  within  a 
certain  district.  In  this  the  proceedings  of  the  quarter- 
ly and  monthly  meetings  are  reviewed.  There  are  also 
•*  district  meetings"  for  the  supervision  and  care  of  the 
ministry,  which  are  composed  of  ministers  and  elders. 
The  Congregationalists  hold  the  entire  independence  of 
each  Christian  congregation,  and  its  right  to  manage  its 
own  affairs  without  interference  from  other  churches. 
In  each  church  all  the  brethren  have  equal  rights. 
Councils  may  be  called  by  letters  addressed  to  neigh- 
boring churches,  and,  when  assembled,  are  composed  of  a 
pastor  and  a  delegate  from  each  church  invited.  They 
have,  however,  no  authoritative  power.  In  the  United 
States  all  the  congregational  bodies  (Baptists,  Orthodox 
Congregationalists,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists)  hold 
general  conventions,  in  which  the  laity  are  always  rep- 
resented. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  England  the  lay  power 
has  been  jealously  retained  and  guarded  by  the  crown 
and  Parliament,  but  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ire- 
land has  reorganized  with  lay  representation.  In  the 
councils  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  laity  have  an  important  pUce.  In  each 
diocese  there  is  held  annually  a  convention  composed 
of  the  bishop,  the  clerg>-,  and  a  lay  delegate  from  each 
church.  This  is  the  governing  body  of  the  diocese. 
The  legislative  authority  of  the  entire  Church  resides  in 
a  general  convention,  which  meets  once  in  three  years, 
and  is  composed  of  the  bishops  and  four  clerical  and  four 
lay  delegates  from  each  diocese,  elected  by  the  diocesan 
convention.  The  bishops  form  one  house,  and  the  cler- 
ical and  lay  delegates  another.  The  concurrence  of 
both  houses  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  any  law, 
and,  if  asked  for,  the  concurrence  of  the  three  orders  be- 
comes necessary. 

Direct  representation  of  the  laity  is  not  established 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England.  There 
arc,  however,  preparatory  committees  appointed  by  the 
conference,  and  composed  of  ministers  and  laymen,  who 
revise  the  connectional  business  in  advance  of  the  an- 
nual assembling  of  the  conference.  These  committees 
shape  the  measures  adopted  subsequently  by  the  con- 
ference, their  recommendations  being  usually  concur- 
red in.  Direct  lay  representation  has  been  proposed 
6y  the  Rev.  William  Arthur  and  Mr.Percival  Bunting, 
and  no  doubt  the  proposal  will  hereaAer  be  much  dis- 
cussed. The  Irish  Wesleyans  are  making  steady  prog- 
ress towards  lay  delegation.    The  minor  Wesleyan  bod- 


ies in  England  (the  Primitive  Methodists,  New  Connec- 
tion Methodists,  etc)  have  adopted  lay  representatioi;. 
Lay  representation  first  went  into  effect  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  in  1869.  It  also  exists  in  the 
Methodist  Protestant,  the  Methodist,  the  African  Meth- 
odist, and  the  African  Meth.  Episcopal  Zion  churches. 

The  history  of  lay  represenution  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  been  quite  eventfuL  Originally 
and  for  many  years  the  Church  was  governed  by  the 
travelling  ministers,  through  annual  conferences  and  a 
delegated  general  conference.  Early  in  this  century 
s>nnptoms  of  a  desire  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment appeared.  About  1822  the  WesUyan  Heponfo- 
rtfy  a  paper  advocating  reform  (as  it  was  then  called), 
was  esublished  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  followed  by 
a  convention  of  "  reformers"  in  Baltimore  in  1824,  who 
established  as  their  periodical  organ  in  that  city  The 
Mutual  Rights,  The  objects  of  attack  were  the  episco- 
pacy and  the  clerical  government  of  the  Church.  In 
1827  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond  issued  an  appeal  to  Methodists 
against  hiy  delegation  which  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  determining  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  1828  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  celebrated  "  Report  on  Petitions  and  Me- 
morials," which  denied  the  claims  of  the  petitioners. 
This  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  By  this  time 
Church  proceedings  had  been  instituted  againf*t  some  of 
the  "  reform  party"  in  Baltimore,  which  resulted  in  ex- 
pulsion. Others  withdrew,  and  in  1830  the  Constitution 
of  the  "  Methodist  I'rotestant  Church"  was  formed.  The 
controversy  was  accompanied  and  followed  with  great 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  Looked  at  from  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  apparent  that  both  parties  numbered  among 
their  leaders  good  and  strong  men,  who  unfortunately 
stood  upon  extreme  and  irreconcilable  propositions,  lli'e 
"  reformers"  claimed  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
General  Conference  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  share  in  ecclesiastical  legislation ;  this  claim 
was  denied  by  the  conserN-ative  side  chitriy  on  the 
ground  that  the  General  Conference  possessed  "no  strict- 
ly legislative  powers." 

The  discussion  rested,  after  the  organization  Of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Shortly  before  the  General  Conference  of  1862, 
a  convention  of  laymen  was  held  in  Philadelphia  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Church 
once  more,  lliis  convention,  however,  disclaimed  all 
connection  with  the  principles  of  the  reformers  of  1828, 
and  asked  for  lay  representation  on  the  grounds  of  expe- 
diency solely.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  the  great  antago- 
nist of  the  "radicals,"  met  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  conceded  to  them 
that  lay  delegation  put  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
was  an  open  question.  While  still  denying  the  claim 
of  right,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  plan  of  lay  co- 
operation in  the  annual  conferences.  The  petition  of 
the  convention  to  the  General  (>)nference  was  denied. 
In  the  General  Conference  of  1856  an  appeal  for  lay 
delegation  was  presented  again,  but  received  veiy  little 
attention.  By  I860  such  progress  had  been  made  that 
the  General  Conference,  assembled  in  that  year,  referred 
the  measure  to  a  popular  and  ministerial  vote,  to  be 
taken  in  1861  and  1862.  Both  votes  were  adverse  to 
lay  representation ;  but  the  vote,  though  adverse,  de- 
veloped the  fact  of  a  growing  favor  for  this  important 
measure.  The  Methodist,  which  was  established  in  1860, 
devoted  itself  to  the  advocacy  of  it ;  other  papers,  espe- 
cially the  ZiorCs  Herald  and' the  Nor1h-We»tem  Adro- 
cate^  urged  it  upon  the  Church.  A  largely-attended 
convention  of  laymen  was  held  in  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
another  convention,  concurrently  with  the  session  of  the 
General  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  in  1864.  The  con- 
vention was  so  held,  and  presented  through  a  deputation 
of  its  delegates  a  memorial  to  the  General  Conference, 
though  without  immediate  result.  A  third  convention 
was  held,  concurrently  with  the  session  of  the  General 
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Conference  at  Chicago,  in  18G8.  At  this  conference  a 
popular  and  ministerial  vote  was  ordered  for  a  second 
time.  The  vote  of  the  lay  members,  which  was  large, 
showed  a  majority  of  two  to  one  for  lay  delegation,  and 
the  necessary  three  fourths  of  the  ministry  were  se- 
cured. At  the  sessiuu  of  General  Conference  which  as- 
sembled in  Brooklyn  May  1, 1872,  the  measure  was  fully 
inaugurated,  and  the  lay  delegates  already  elected  were 
admitted  to  equal  powers.  The  plan  thus  adopted  pro- 
vides for  two  lay  delegates  for  every  Annual  Conference, 
with  separate  votes  of  the  lay  and  clerical  members  on 
any  question  in  case  one  third  of  either  order  demand  it. 

Reftrencet. — Neander,  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Churchy  book  i,  chapter  ii,  and 
book  iii,  chap,  v ;  Hagenbach.  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines, ii,  277-283;  Litton,  History  of  the  Church,  book 
iii,  chapter  ii ;  Waterworth,  Canons  and  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  p.  172  sq.;  Constitution  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U,  S.  (publ.  by  Presb.  Board,  Philadel- 
phia) ;  Life  of  Bishop  Emory,  chaps,  x,  xi ;  Economy  of 
Methodism  fUustrated  and  Defended,  by  Dr.T.  E.  Bond, 
Introduction  and  Appendix;  Perrine  (Prof.  W.  H.),  The 
*'  Wesley  an  AonionC^  expounded:  a  Plea  for  a  Lay  Dele- 
gttiion  thoroughly  Scriptural,  Wesleyan,  and  Democratic 
(N.  Y.  1872),  attacking  the  plan  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1868.     See  Laity.     (G.  R,  C.) 

Layritz,  Johann  Qeorg,  a  (zcrman  theologian, 
was  bom  July  15, 1641,  at  Hof,  in  Bavaria.  In  1667  he 
entered  the  university  at  Jena ;  in  1677  he  was  graduated 
M.A.,  and  became  in  1673  professor  of  Church  and  pnifone 
history  at  the  gymnasium  of  Baireuth ;  in  1676,  librarian 
and  instructor  of  the  margraves  Erdmann,  Philipp,  and 
Georg  Albrecht ;  in  1685,  deacon  of  the  court  Church ;  in 
1688,  superintendent  at  Neustadt.  In  1697  he  accepted 
the  call  of  the  duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Weimar,  and  he 
then  became  superintendent  in  general,  counsellor  of  the 
consistory,  first  preacher  of  the  Pctri-Paul  Church,  and 
director  of  the  gjrmnasium.  He  died  April  4, 1716.  He 
left  numerous  productions,  e.  g.  Diss,  de  simplici  et  com- 
posito  (Jeme,  1668, 4to) : — A  uszug  der  Kirckengeschichte 
des  Neuen  Testum.  (Baireuth  und  NUremb.  1678, 12mo) : 
—  Synopsis  histories  ecclesiasticcs  Nori  Testam,  (ibid. 
1678,  12mo) : — Der  romische  Papst-Thron,  d,  i,  grUnd- 
liche  und  ausfdhrliche  Beschreibung  des  papstlichen  Ehr- 
und  Macht-  und  Wachsthums  (ibid,  1685, 4to). 

Layritz,  Paul  Engen,  a  noted  German  theolo- 
gian and  Moravian  bishop,  was  born  Nov.  18, 1707,  at 
Wunsiedel,  in  Bavaria ;  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  where,  besides  theology,  he  studied  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics.  In  1731  he  became  subrec- 
tor,  and  in  1735  rector  of  the  town-school  at  Neustadt. 
Through  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  however,  he  was  in  1749  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Moravian  seminary  and  grammar-school  at 
Marienborn,  and  henceforth  with  different  commissions 
on  the  affairs  of  the  denomination;  in  1749  he  was  sent 
by  them  to  England ;  in  1763  to  St,  Petersburg,  to  pro- 
cure permission  for  the  Moravians  to  settle  in  the  Russian 
empire;  in  1773  to  Labrador,  to  inquire  into  the  progress 
of  their  missions  there.  In  1775,  at  the  Synod  of  Bar- 
by,  he  was  appointed  a  bishop,  and  intrusted  with  the 
8uper\'iaion  of  the  Moravian  communities  throughout 
Silesia.  In  1782  he  undertook  also  the  supervision  of 
the  communities  in  upper  Lusatia,  especially  that  of 
Hcmihut.  Hedicd  Aug.8, 1788.  Besides  his  practical 
activity,  of  great  importance  to  his  denomination,  and 
his  extended  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
of  the  modem  also,  his  productions  as  an  author  received 
a  hearty  welcome  by  his  contemporaries,  and  are  by  no 
means  useless  to  us,  a  few  of  which  are  here  mentioned : 
Erste  Anfangsgriitule  der  Venmnfflehre  (ZUllichau,  1743, 
8vo;  2d  ed.,ibid,  1748, 8vo;  3d  ed.,ibid.  1755, 8vo;  4th 
ed.,  ibid.  1764, 8vo;  translated  into  Latin,  with  the  title 
Elementu  fjygicm,  Stuttgard,  1766, 8vo)  -.—Betrachtvngen 
iiher  eine  voUsfdndige  und  christliche  Erziehung  der  Kin- 
der (Barby,  1776,  8vo).  See  Doring,  GeUhrte  Theolog. 
Deutschlands,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 


Lazse  or  Lazi  (Aa^ai),  the  name  of  a  large  nation 
inhabiting  Colchis,  between  the  rivers  Bathys  and  Pha^ 
sis.  Under  the  Romans  the  name  Lazica  was  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Colchis.  In  520  the  prince  of  the  Lazip, 
Tyathus  (Zathus  or  Tzathus),  went  to  Constantinople 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Justin  against  the  Per- 
sians; He  was  baptized  there,  with  the  emperor  him- 
self as  his  sponsor,  married  a  Grecian  Christian  lady 
of  high  rank,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  crown  him 
king,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  receive  the  crown  at 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Persia,  as  was  formerly  the' 
custom,  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  a  part  in  the 
heathen  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  which  would  follow. 
Justin  recognised  him  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
crowned  him  himself.  Soon  after  this  the  whole  of  the 
Lazffi  appear  to  have  become  zealous  Christians.  Pro- 
copius  calls  them  '*  the  most  zealous  of  all  Christians,** 
and  this  seems  to  be  to  some  extent  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  endeavored  to  remove 
them  into  the  interior  of  his  empire,  as  they  and  their 
neighbors  the  Iberians,  who  were  also  Christians,  op- 
posed an  invincible  barrier  to  the  extension  of  Persia. 
One  of  their  princes,  Gubazes,  having  been  assassinated 
by  a  Roman  general,  they  entertained  for  a  moment  the 
idea  of  attaching  themselves  to  Persia,  but  reUnquished 
it  for  fear  of  thereby  being  in  danger  of  losing  their 
faith :  "qui  enim  varia  senserint,  versari  simul  nil  pos- 
sunt,  et  sane  nee  timore  intercedente  nee  beneficio  duce 
fides  in  his  stabilis  manet,  ni  forte  eadem  et  rectius  sen- 
serint" (Agath.  iii,  12).  From  the  statement  in  Proco- 
pius  (BeJl.  Goth,  iv,  2),  that  the  bishops  of  the  Lazie  sent 
priests  to  neighboring  independent  Christian  nations,  it 
appears  that  the  Lazae  were  zealous  in  propagating  their 
faith.  Among  the  converts  they  made  to  Christianity 
are  the  Abasians,  to  whom  Justinian  1  sent  priests.  Sec 
Theophan.  Chronogr.  anno  512 ;  Hcrzog,  Re<d-Encyklop. 
viii,  250 ;  VVeuer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vi,  380; 
Smith,  THct.  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 

Lazariats,  or  Prieets  of  the  Mlsfiion,  a  soci- 
ety of  missionary  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  founded  in  1624 
by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
who,  while  living  as  tu- 
tor and  chaplain  in  the 
house  of  count  (k»ndi, 
general  of  the  royal  gal- 
leys, was  induced  by  the 
general  confession  of  sick 
men  to  give  a  mission 
for  the  people  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  count. 
The  results  of  the  mis- 
sion so  well  pleased  the 
count  that  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  to  any 
religions  congregation 
which  would  be  willing 
to  g^ive  a  mission  in  his 
dominions.  Vincent  in 
vain  offered  this  sum  to 
the  members  of  his  own 
order,  the  Oratorians, 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  Both 
were  so  overwhelmed 
with  business  that  they  could  not  accept  the  offer.  This 
refu^«al,  and  the  wish  of  the  family  of  count  Gondi,  as 
well  as  of  the  brother  of  the  count,  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  induced  Vincent  in  1624  to  establish  the  society 
of  the  missionary  priests,  who  were  chiefly  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  religious  care  of  the  country  people 
and  the  lower  classes.  The  new  institution  soon  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction,  and  pope  Urban  VIII  made  it 
a  special  religious  society  under  the  name  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission.  In  1682  they  received  the  college  o^ 
St,  Lazams  in  Paris,  whence  their  usual  name  Lazarista 
is  derived.  Their  more  spacious  establishment  and  the 
increase  of  their  income  now  enabled  the  congregation 
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to  extend  their  sphere  of  action.  In  addition  to  the 
revival  of  religion  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  were  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  clergy  by  means  of  conferences,  and  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Sf,  Vincent  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of  France  had  been 
visited  by  his  disciples;  and,  besides,  also  Italy,  Corsica, 
Poland,  IreUnd,  Scotland,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Madagas- 
car received  the  missionaries,  who,  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, vied  with  the  Order  of  Mercy  in  the  redemption  of 
slaves.  To  Poland  they  were  called  by  the  queen,  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  wife  of  king  John  Casimir  II.  They  estab- 
lished a  missionary  institution,  under  the  direction  of 
Lambert,  while  the  plague  and  famine  were  raging,  in 
partictdar  in  Warsaw.  Lambert  and  his  successor, 
Ozenne,  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  but  the  mission 
became  very  prosperous.  The  first  successors  of  Vin- 
cent as  superiors  general  were  R^ne  Almeras  (1672), 
Edmund  Jolly  (1697),  and  Nicolas  Pierron ;  at  the  time 
of  the  fin*t  revolution  abb^  Cayla  de  la  Garde  was  the 
head  of  the  congregation.  At  this  time  the  congrega- 
tion had  reached  its  zenith ;  and  as  in  France  no  less 
than  forty-nine  theological  seminaries  were  conducted 
by  it,  it  exercised  a  gt'eat  influence  on  the  theological 
views  of  the  French  clergy.  During  the  Revolution, 
the  Lazarists,  in  common  with  all  the  other  religious 
denominations,  perished ;  but  they  were  restored  as  early 
as  1804,  and  even  received  from  the  public  exchequer  a 
support  of  15,000  francs.  At  Paris  a  hospital  belonging 
to  the  public  domain  was  given  to  them  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  institution  and  a  novitiate;  they 
also  received  several  houses  in  the  departments  l>eyond 
t he  Alps,  and  the  right  to  accept  legacies.  But  when  Na- 
poleon had  fallen  out  with  the  pope  he  again  abolished 
the  Lazarists  by  a  decree  of  1809,  suppressed  all  their 
bouses,  cancelled  the  dotation,  and  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty which  had  been  given  to  them  or  acquired  by  them. 
They  were  legally  restored  in  1816 ;  and,  though  they 
could  not  recover  their  original  house,  St.  Lazare,  they 
acquired  another  house  in  the  Rue  S^\Tes,  whither  they 
also  transferred  their  seminary.  They  now  resumed 
their  former  labors,  but  remamed  for  some  time  without 
a  regular  superior  generaL  After  the  death  of  Cayla  de 
la  Garde  two  vicars  general  had  been  appointed,  but  in 
1829  the  pope  appointed  a  new  superior  general  (Piene 
Dewailly),  as  the  convocation  of  a  chapter  general  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles.  The  pope,  in  making 
this  appointment,  expressly  recognised  the  fact  that  the 
office  of  superior  general  had  always  been  filled  by  a 
Frenchman.  According  to  the  Roman  Almanac  for 
1870,  the  ofllce  of  superior  general  was  at  that  time  filled 
l)y  father  Etienne.  In  1862  (according  to  P.  Karl  vom 
heiL  Ak>ya,  StcUisches  Jahrhuch  der  Kirche,  Ratisbon, 
1862)  the  Lazarists  had  18  houses  in  France,  27  in  Italy, 
4  in  the  British  Isles,  6  in  Germany,  8  in  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula,  10  in  Poland  (with  143  members).  In  Asia 
they  had  establishments  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Persia, 
in  Manilla,  and  in  five  provinces  of  China ;  in  Africa, 
at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  at  Algiers  and  MusUpha,  in 
Algeria,  and  at  Adowa,  in  Abyssinia.  In  America  they 
had  17  esUblishments.  In  all,  there  were  in  1862  about 
100  establishments,  with  2000  members.  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchm-lAT,  vi,  383 ;  Fehr,  Geach.  der  Mdncfuor- 
</rt^ii,264.     (A.J.S.) 

Laa'ams  (Aa^apoc,  an  abridged  form  of  the  Heb. 
name  JCleazarf  with  a  Greek  termination,  which  in  the 
Talmud  is  written  "^t^b  [see  Bynseus,  De  morte  Chr,  i, 
180 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  v,  18, 7 ;  Simonis,  Onomnst, 
iV.7'.p.96;  Fuller,  J/t«*//.i,  10;  Suicer,rAMoi/r.ii,205]. 
It  is  proper  to  note  this  here,  because  the  parable  which 
describes  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  has  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  latent  allusion  to  the  name  of  Eliczcr, 
whom,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Abraham 
regarded  as  his  heir  [see  Geiger,  in  the  Jiid.  Zeifsvhr, 
1868,  p.  196  sq.]),  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  N.T. 
.  1.  Ad  inhabitant  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Mary  and 


Martha,  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Jesus,  by  whoiB 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead  after  he  had  been  four 
da3r8  in  the  tomb  (John  xi,  1-17).  A.D.  29.  This 
great  miracle  is  minutely  described  in  John  xi  (see  Kit- 
to,  Daily  Bible  lUtut,  ad  loc.).  The  credit  which  Christ 
obtained  among  the  people  by  this  illustrious  act,  of 
which  the  life  and  presence  of  I^Azarus  afibrded  a  stand- 
ing evidence,  induced  the  Sanhedrim,  in  plotting  agauist 
Jesus,  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  Lazarus  also 
(John  xii,  10).  Whether  they  accomplished  this  object 
or  not  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  when  they  had  satiated  their  malice  on  Christ 
they  left  Lazarus  unmolested.  According  to  an  old  tra- 
dition in  Epiphanius  (//ar.  Ixvi,  34,  p.  652),  he  was  thir- 
ty years  old  when  restored  to  life,  and  lived  thirty  years 
afterwards.  Later  legends  recount  that  his  bones  were 
discovered  A.D.  890  in  Cyprus  (Suicer,  Thesaur,  ii,  208), 
which  disagrees  with  another  story  that  Lazarus,  accom- 
panied by  Martha  and  Mary,  travelled  to  Provence,  in 
France,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  Marseilles  (Fabrici- 
us,  Codex  Apocr*  N,  Test,  iii,  475,  and  A»x  evang,  p.  888 ; 
Thilo,  Apocrjfph,  p.  711 ;  see  Launoii  Dissert,  de  Lazari 
appuisu  in  Protinciam,  in  his  Opera,  ii,  1). 

"  The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a  work 
of  Christ  beyond  measure  great,  and  of  all  the  miracles 
he  had  hitherto  wrought  undoubtedly  the  most  stupen- 
dous. *  If  it  can  be  incontrovertibly  shown  that  Christ 
performed  one  such  miraculous  act  as  this,'  says  Tho- 
luck  (in  his  ComrnerUar  zum  Evang.  Joh(nmis\  *  much 
will  thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
One  poir.t  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  if  irrefragably  es- 
tablished, may  serve  to  develop  a  belief  in  the  entire 
evangelical  record.'  The  sceptical  Spinoza  was  fully 
conscious  of  this,  as  is  related  by  Bayle  {Diet.  s.  v.  Spino- 
za). It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  The  earher  cavils  of 
Woolston  and  his  followers  were,  however,  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Lardner  and  others,  and  the  more  recent 
efforts  of  the  German  neologists  have  ^en  ably  and 
successfully  refuted  by  Oertelius,  Langius,  and  Reinhard, 
and  by  H.L.Heubner  in  a  work  entitled  Miraculorvm 
ab  Evangelistis  narratorum  interpretaf.  grammatico^his" 
torica  (Wittenb.  1807),  as  well  as  by  others  of  still  more 
recent  date,  whose  answers,  with  the  objections  to 
which  they  apply,  may  be  seen  in  Kuinoel.**  See  also 
Flatt,  in  Mag.Jvr  Dogmat.  und  Moral,  xiv,  9l ;  Schott, 
Opnsc.  i,  259 ;  Ewald,  Lazarus  Jur  Gtbildete  Christuste^ 
rehrer  (BerL  1790) ;  and  the  older  monographs  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmatnm,  p.  49 ;  Hase,  Leben 
Jesu,  p.  1 69.  The  rationalistic  views  of  Paulus  (Kritisch, 
Kommentar)  and  Gabler  (Journal/.  Avserl.  TheoL  Lit, 
iii,  235)  have  been  successfully  refuted  by  Strauss  {Leben 
Jesu\  and  the  mythological  dreams  of  the  latter  have 
been  dissipated  by  a  host  of  later  German  writers,  and 
the  reality  of  the  story  triumphantly  established  (see 
especially  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi ;  Stier  and 
Olshausen,  ad  loc).  The  last  modification  of  Strauss's 
theory  {Die  Halbm  und  die  Ganzen,  p.  79  sq.,  Berl.  1865) 
has  been  demolished  by  Hcngstenberg  {Ztitschr.f.  Prot- 
estant. V.  Kirche,  p. 89  sq.,  1868) ;  comp.  Spath  {Ztitschr. 
f.  viuensch.  Theol.  p.  339, 1868)  and  Holzmann  (tftiW.  p. 
71  sq.,  1869).  The  views  of  Paulus  have  just  been  re- 
vived in  the  lively  romance  of  M.  E.  Rtfnan,  entitled  Vie 
de  Jesus;  and  the  latter's  theory  of  a  pious  fraud  has 
been  completely  demolished  by  Ebrard,  Pressens^,  and 
Ellicott,  in  their  works  on  our  Lord^s  life.  See  also  the 
Studien  und  Krii.  ii,  1861 ;  Watson,  Lazarus  of  Bethany 
(London,  1844).     Compare  Jksus  ;  Mary. 

2.  A  beggar  named  in  the  parable  of  Dives  (Luke 
xvi,  20-25)  as  suffering  the  most  abject  poverty  in  this 
life,  but  whose  humble  piety  was  rewarded  with  ultimate 
bliss  in  the  other  world ;  the  only  instance  of  a  proper 
name  in  a  parable,  and  probably  selected  in  this  instance 
on  account  of  its  frequency'.  He  is  an  imaginary  rep- 
resentative of  the  regard  which  Go<!  exercises  towards 
those  of  his  saints  whom  the  world  t>pums  and  passes 
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iinnoticed ;  by  others,  however,  he  has  been  oonadered 
a  real  personage,  with  which  accords  the  old  tradition 
that  even  gives  the  name  of  the  rich  man  as  being  />o- 
bruk  (see  F.  Fabri,  EvagaU  i,  85  sq.)*  Some  interpret- 
ers think  he  was  some  well-known  mendicant  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  Seb.  Schmid,  Fiucic.  disputat.  p.  878  sq.),  and 
have  attempted  to  define  hb  disease  (see  Wedel,  ExerciL 
Jfed.  cent,  ii,  dec  ii.  No.  2 ;  Bartolini,  Morb,  hibL  c.  xxi) 
with  the  success  that  might  be  expected  (S.  G.  Feige, 
De  morte  Laz.  [HaL  1783]). 

The  history  of  this  Lazarus  made  a  deep  impression 
npon  the  Church,  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  circumstance 
to  which  Trench  calls  attention,  '^  that  the  term  Uuar 
should  have  passed  into  so  many  languages,  losing  alto- 
gether its  signification  as  a  proper  name"  {On  ParttbUs, 
p.  459,  note).  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  Laza- 
rus was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  sick,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  suffering  from  the  terrible  scourge  of 
leprosy.  "  Among  the  orders,  half  military  and  half 
monastic,  of  the  Tith  century,  was  one  which  bore  the 
title  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  (A.D.  1119),  whose 
special  work  it  was  to  minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of 
Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Europe.  The  use  of  lazaretto 
and  lazar-hoMe  for  the  leper  hospitals  then  founded  in 
all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than  that  of 
iazzarone  fur  the  mendicants  of  Italian  towns,  are  indi- 
cations of  the  efiect  of  the  parable  upon  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upon  its  later 
speech.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sin- 
gular transfer  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Lazarus  to  the 
other.  Thus  in  Paris  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  (the  Clos 
S.  Lazare,  so  famous  in  1848)  had  been  originally  a  hos- 
pital for  lepers.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Society  of  Lazarists,  who  took  their  name,  as  has 
been  said,  from  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  died  there  in  16G0.  In  the  immediate  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  prison,  however,  are  two  streeta,  the  Rue 
d'Enfer  and  Rue  de  Paradis,  the  names  of  which  indi- 
cate the  earlier  associations  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  par- 
able. 

'*  It  may  be' mentioned  incidentally,  as  there  has  been 
no  article  under  the  head  of  Dives,  that  the  occurrence 
of  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper  name,  in  our  early 
English  literature,  is  another  proof  of  the  impression 
which  was  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  either  by  the 
parable  itself,  or  by  dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the 
medieval  mysteries.  It  appears  as  early  as  Chaucer 
(*  Lazar  and  Dives,*  Sompnoure*s  Tale)  and  Piers  Plough- 
man (*  Dives  in  the  deyntees  lyvede,'  L  9158),  and  in 
later  theological  literature  its  use  has  been  all  but  uni- 
versaL  In  no  other  instance  has  a  descriptive  adjective 
passed  in  this  way  into  the  received  name  of  an  indi- 
NnduaL  The  name  Nimeusis,  which  Euthymius  gives 
as  that  of  the  rich  man  (Trench,  Parable*,  L  c),  seems 
never  to  hare  come  into  any  general  use."  See  Klink- 
hardt,  De  homine  divite  et  Lazaro  (Lipsiie,  1831) ;  Wal- 
ker, Parable  of  Lazarus  (Lond.  1850) ;  3/eth,  Quar,  Rev, 
July  and  Oct.  1859;  Jour,  Sac  Lit,  April,  July,  ^nd 
Oct.  1864,    See  Pabablk. 

Lazarus,  a  noted  French  prelate,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  centur}\  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix  in  408,  and  resigned 
in  411,  at  the  death  of  Constantine.  In  415  he  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  roost  zealous  adversaries  of 
Pclagiua,  and  of  his  disciple  Ccelestius,  for  we  find  that 
the  Council  of  Diospolis,  in  the  meeting  of  Dec  20,415, 
condemned  the  errors  attributed  to  Pelagiws  and  de- 
nounced by  Lazarus,  then  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  by 
Heros,  bishop  of  Aries.  Pelagius  having  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Eastern  bishups  that  he  did  not  hold 
the  condemned  doctrines,  Lazarus  and  Hcros  addressed 
further  memorials  against  him  to  the  bishops  of  Africa, 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  holding  the  Council  of  Carthage. 
Here  Pelagius  and  Nestorius  were  finally  condemned. 
The  letters  of  pope  Zosimus,  who  favored  Pelagius,  are 
full  of  bitterness  against  Luarus.  Sec  Augustine,  A/>w- 
toUtf  pasoim,  et  Oesta  Pelagii ;  Marius  Mercator,  Com- 


momtorium;  Zosimi  Epistolay  a  J.Sirmondo  e(fit«;  (Tof- 
lia  Christ,  voL  i,  coL  299 ;  Hist,  Lit.de  la  Eranet,  ii,  147 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalty  xxix,  43.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Leaoh.    See  Uoksk-leech. 

Leaoh,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Stafford  County,  Va.,  July  15, 1791.  He  was  educated 
in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Winchester  Presbytery' Oct.  10,1818.  He  was  a 
predestinarian  of  the  order  of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 
Hb  ordination  and  installation  took  place  soon  after  his 
call,  Sept.  27, 1819,  and  in  1824  he  was  transferred  from 
Berkeley  to  Hanover  by  the  Presbytery.  At  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  he  took  sides  with  those  opposed 
to  the  Old-School  party,  believing  the  action  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1837  unconstitutional  as  well  as  injudicious. 
He  died  Sept.  4, 1866.— Wilson,  Presbtfterian  Historical 
^/manac,  1869,  p.  442. 

Leacock,  Hamblk  James,  a  missionaiY  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Cluff*s  Bay,  Barbadoes, 
Feb.  14, 1795.  His  family  was  descended  from  a  noble 
English  ancestry.  Slaves  were  an  element  of  respecta- 
bility in  Barbadoes,  and  his  father  had  many.  Young 
Leacock  received  his  early  education  at  Codringt4m 
College,  Barbadoes.  Through  Dr.  Coleridge,  bishop  of 
Barbadoes  and  Leeward  Islands,  he  became  reader  in 
his  native  parish,  and  in  connection  studied  with  his 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  M.  Harte.  and  obtained  deacon's  orders 
in  January,  1826.  While  actuig  as  assistant  priest  of 
St.  John's  Church  he  became  very  decided  in  hb  relig- 
ious views,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
to  all  the  parish's  slaves,  at  the  same  time  Uberating  all 
hb  own  slaves.  The  hatred  and  open  reproach  of  the 
whites  even  the  bbhop  could  not  calm.  Leacock  was 
transferred  to  the  island  of  St. Vincent,  and  then  to  Ne- 
vis, where  he  became  rural  dean  and  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Charlestown.  He  there  fought  polygamy  with 
success.  But  soon  reverses  came— difficulty  with  the 
bbhop,  insurrections  of  the  slaves,  and  fall  of  property. 
He  left  for  the  United  St4ites,  and  settled  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  1885.  Hb  confirmation,  neglected  in  hb  youth, 
here  took  pUce  on  arrival  He  fell  into  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Coit,  Dr.  Cooke,  Amos  Cleaver,  and 
found  many  friends  in  Transylvania  University.  He 
gained  a  livelihood  by  teaching  until  1836,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  a  new  congregation,  St.  Paul's.  Diffi- 
culty soon  arose  here  also,  and  led  to  his  removaL  Hb 
friends  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  Union.  Bbhop 
Otey  stationed  him  in  Franklin  parish,  Tenn.  Soon  af- 
ter, urged  by  friends,  he  preached  six  months  to  a  new 
congregation  in  Louisville,  Ky.;  he  then  returned  to  hb 
old  parbh.  He  bought  a  small  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
near  the  city  of  New  Branswick,  and  settled  on  it  in 
1840.  He  now  preached  in  different  placea— for  a  few 
Sunday's  in  and  about  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  then  he  sup- 
plied the  winter  service  of  the  absent  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick.  In  1841  hb  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  West  Indies  recovered  for  him  some  of  hb 
property  there.  He  returned  to  the  States,  and  waa 
appointed  to  two  small  stations  near  hb  farm.  In 
1843  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Perth  Am- 
boy.  In  1847  hb  health  and  property  called  him  to  the 
West  Indies  again.  By  a  letter  from  bbhop  Doane, 
bishop  Parr}''8  reception  was  such  that  he  decided  to 
remain,  and  in  1848  his  Perth  Amboy  congregation  ac- 
cepted hb  resignation.  He  revbited  the  island  of  Ne- 
vis, and,  at  the  peril  of  hb  life,  preached  vehemently 
against  some  of  the  immoral  practices  prevalent  there. 
In  1852  he  preached  again  for  one  year  in  St  Peter's 
Church,  Speightstown,  Barbadoes.  In  1854  he  preached 
in  St.  Leonard's  Chapel,  Bridgetown.  On  July  15, 1855, 
he  became  the  first  volunteer  to  the  West  Indian  Church 
Assocbtion  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  Western 
Africa  (recently  formed  by  bbhop  Parry),  sailed  for  Eng- 
bnd,  vbited  and  prepared  there,  reached  Africa,  and 
landed  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  10.    Aided  by 
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the  bishop  of  Siena  Leone  and  colonel  HiH,  its  govern- 
or, he  founded  at  length  a  station,  the  Rto  Pongas.  At 
Tintima  village  he  gained  over  one  out  of  the  live  hos- 
tile negro  chiefs.  An  educated  black  coming  with  him 
from  Barbadoes,  John  H.  A.  Duport,  and  a  converted  ne- 
gro chief, Mr. Wilkinson,  aided  him  greatly;  the  latter 
gave  him  a  site  for  his  dwelling  and  chapeL  111  health 
drove  the  missionary  to  Freetown  to  recruit  Return- 
ing, he  opened  a  school  for  boys,  with  an  attendance 
which  increased  to  forty.  He  was  aided  with  money, 
books,  and  clothing  from  Elngland,  and  his  congregations 
in  Perth  Amboy,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  His  terri- 
tory soon  widened,  the  natives  became  favorable,  and 
the  school  increased.  Again  sickness  drove  him  to  his 
friends  in  Sierra  Leone.  Against  their  advice,  and  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes,  he  returned  to  his  post.  He 
seemed  to  recover,  and  laid  plans  for  future  efforts ;  but 
died  August  20, 1856.  As  a  result  of  his  labors,  a  large 
missionary  field  was  opened.  His  biography  is  written 
by  Rev.  Henr>-  Caswall,  D.D.  (London,  1857,  12mo),  a 
friend,  and  English  secretary  of  the  society  under  which 
he  acted. 

Iiead  (T^I^BS^)  ophe'reth^  from  its  dusty  color,  in  pause 
r^B2?,  Exod.  xy,  10 ;  Numb,  xxxi,  22 ;  Job  xix,  24 ;  Jer. 
vi,29;  Ezek.xxii,  18,20;  xxvii,12;  Z«^ch.v,7,8;  Sept, 
/ioXi/^oc)ta  well-known  metal,  generally  found  in  veins 
of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a  metallic  state,  and  most 
commonly  in  combination  with  sulphur.  Although  the 
Doetal  itself  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  the 
Hebrews,  yet  the  early  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem 
to  have  b«Bn  comparatively  few,  nor  are  they  now  nu- 
merous. One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without 
discovering  a  trace  of  thb  metal  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to  sen^e  in  Eu- 
ropean countries.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  native 
lead  has  been  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
But  ancient  lead  mines,  in  some  of  which  the  ore  has 
been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile ;  and  lead  is  also  said  to  exist  at  a  place  called 
Sbeff.  near  Mount  Sinai  (Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  Pal,  p.  Ixxiii). 

The  ancient  Egyptians  employed  lead  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  an  alloy  with  more  precious 
metals.  On  the  breasts  of  mummies  that  have  been 
unrolled  there  is  frequently  found  in  soft  lead,  thin  and 
quite  flexible,  the  tigure  of  a  hawk,  with  extended  wings, 
emblematical  of  Re,  or  Phra,  the  sun.  Specimens  of 
lead  have  also  been  discovered  among  the  Assyrian  ruins 
(Layard*s  Nin,  and  Bah,  p.  357);  an<l  a  bronze  lion  b 
found  attached  to  its  stone  base  by  means  of  this  metal 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh^  p.  325). 

The  first  scriptural  notice  of  this  metal  occurs  in  the 
tritmaphal  song  in  which  Moses  celebrates  the  overthrow 
of  Pharaoh,  whose  host  is  there  said  to  have  "sunk  like 
/«i<r  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  10).  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expression 
in  Ecclus.  xlvii,  18,  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophizing 
Solomon,  "Thou  didst  multiply  silver  as  Awrf;**  the  writ- 
er having  in  view  the  hyperbolical  description  of  Solo- 
mon*s  wealth  in  1  Kings  x,  27:  "The  king  made  the 
sUver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,'"  It  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  with  them  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  their  re- 
t4nm  from  the  slaughter  of  the  tribe  (Numb,  xxxi,  22). 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  supplied  the  market  of  Tyre  with 
lead,  as  with  other  metals  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Its  heavi- 
ness, to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Exod.  xv,  10,  and 
Ecclus.  xxii,  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech.  v,  7), 
or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or  "stone"  (ver.  8) ;  stones 
having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose  of  weights 
(comp.  Prov.  xvi,  11).  This  fact  may  perhaps  explain 
the  substitution  of  "  lead*'  for  "  stones"  in  the  passage  of 
Ecclesiasticus  above  quoted;  the  commonest  use  of  the 
cheapest  metal  being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writ- 
er.   If  Gesenius  is  correct  in  rendering  7^32^  atidky  by 


**lead,"  in  Amos  vii,7,8,  we  have  another  instance  of 
the  purposes  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  forming 
the  ball  or  bob  of  the  plumb-line.  See  Plumb-une. 
Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer  {JL  xxiv,  80).  In  Acto  xxvii,  28,  a 
plummet  (fioXic,  in  the  form  /3oXfZ<«f  to  heave  the  lead) 
for  taking  soundings  at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was, 
of  course,  of  lead. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious  uses  of  thb 
metal,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  another  meth- 
od of  employing  it,  which  indicates  some  advance  in  the 
arts  at  an  early  period.  Job  (xix,  24)  utters  a  wish 
that  hb  words, "  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  lead,  were  graven 
in  the  rock  forever."  The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to 
the  practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and  pour- 
ing molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the  letters,  to  render 
them  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  Frequent  references  to  the  use  of 
leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  in  ancient  writ- 
ers. Pausanias  (ix,  81)  saw  Hesiod*s  Works  and  Days 
graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible  with  age.  Public 
proclamations,  according  to  Pliny  (xiii,  21),  were  written 
on  lead,  and  the  name  of  Germanicus  was  carved  on 
leaden  tablets  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,69).  Eutychius  {Ann. 
A  lex,  p.  390)  relates  that  the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers was  engraved  on  lead  by  the  cadi.  The  translator 
of  RosenmlUlcr  (in  Bib.  Cab,  xxvii,  64)  thinks,  however, 
that  the  poetical  force  of  the  scriptureJ  passage  has  been 
overlooked  by  interpreters;  "Job  seems  not  to  have 
drawn  hb  image  from  anything  he  had  actually  seen 
executed:  he  only  wbhes  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  language  the  durability  due  to  hb  words;  and 
accordingly  he  says,  *  May  the  pen  be  iron,  and  the  ink 
of  lead,  with  which  they  are  written  on  an  everlasting 
rock,'  i.  e.  Let  them  not  be  written  with  ordinary  per- 
bhable  materials."  The  above  usual  explanation  scms 
to  be  suggested  by  that  of  the  Septuagint,  "  that  they 
were  sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  hewn  into 
rocks."     See  Pen. 

Oxide  of  lead  b  employed  largely  in  modem  pottery 
for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence  has  been 
discovered  in  analyzing  the  articles  of  earthen-ware  found 
in  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  proving  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  its  use  for  the  same  purpose.  The  A. 
y.  of  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  30  assumes  that  the  usage  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  though  the  original  b  not  ex- 
plicit upon  the  point.  Speaking  of  the  potter's  art  ni 
finishing  off  hb  work,  "  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it 
over,"  b  the  rendering  of  what  in  the  Greek  is  simply 
"he  giveth  hb  heart  to  complete  the  smearing,"  the 
material  employed  for  the  purpose  not  being  indicated. 

See  POTTKRY. 

In  modem  metallurgy  lead  b  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifjring  silver  from  other  mineral  products,  in- 
stead of  the  more  expensive  quicksilver.  l*he  alloy  is 
mixed  with  lead,  exposed  to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, and  submitted  to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the 
dross  b  consumed.  Thb  process  b  called  the  cupelling 
operation,  with  which  the  description  in  Ezek.  xxii,  18- 
22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  (Met.  of  Bible,  p.  20-24), 
accurately  coincides.  "  The  vessel  containing  the  alloy 
is  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  the  blowing  is  not  applied  to  the  fire,  but  to  the 
fused  metals.  .  .  .  When  thb  b  done,  nothing  but  the 
perfect  metals,  gold  and  silver,  can  resbt  the  scorify- 
ing influence."  In  support  of  hb  conclusion  he  quotes 
Jer.  vi,  28-30,  adding, "  This  description  is  perfect.  If 
we  take  silver  having  the  impurities  in  it  described  in 
the  text,  namely,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it  with 
lead, and  place  it  in  the  Are  upon  a  cupell,  it  soon  melts; 
the  lead  will  oxidize  and  form  a  thick  coarse  crust  upon 
the  surface,  and  thus  consume  away,  but  eifecting  no 
purifying  influence.  The  alloy  remains,  if  anything, 
woree  than  before. .  .  .  The  silver  b  not  refined,  because 
Hhe  bellows  were  bumed'  —  there  exbted  nothing  to 
blow  upon  it.  I^ad  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  con- 
nection with  a  blast  blowing  upon  the  precious  metals." 
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An  allusion  to  this  use  of  lead  is  to  be  found  in  Theog- 
nis  {Gnom,  1127  sq^  ed.  Welcker),  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiii,  31)  as  indispensable  to  the  purification  of 
silver  ^om  alloy.    Comp.  also  MaL  iii,  2, 8.    See  Mktau 

By  modern  artificers  lead  is  used  with  tin  in  the  com> 
position  of  solder  for  fastening  metals  together.  That 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
solder  is  evident  from  the  description  given  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes  which  accompanied  the 
formation  of  an  image  for  idolatrous  worship.  The 
method  by  which  two  pieces  of  metal  were  joined  to- 
gether was  identical  with  that  employed  in  modem 
times;  the  substances  to  be  united  being  first  clamped 
before  being  soldered.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  solder,  but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one 
of  the  materials  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  purpose 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
it  for  fastoning  stones  together  in  the  rough  parts  of  a 
building.  Mr.  Napier  {Metallurgy  of  the  Btble^  p.  130) 
conjectures  that "  the  solder  used  in  early  times  for  lead, 
and  termed  lead,  was  the  same  as  is  now  used— a  mix- 
ture of  lead  and  tin."    See  Solder. 

Leade  or  Leadly,  Janb,  an  English  mystic,  found- 
er of  the  PkUadetphicuts^  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk in  1623.  According  to  her  own  accounts  she  was 
convicted  of  sin  in  her  sixteenth  year  by  a  mysterious 
voice  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  found  peace  in  the 
grace  of  God  three  years  after.  Her  parents,  whose 
name  was  Ward,  seriously  opposed  Janets  firm  religious 
stand,  and,  having  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  paren- 
Ul  roof,  she  removed  in  1643  to  London  to  join  a  brother 
of  hers  living  there.  She  had  spent  a  year  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  constantly  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  tmths,  when  a  summons  came 
to  her  from  her  parenu  to  return  home,  which  request 
was  at  once  obeyed.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Leade,  a  pious,  noble-heartod  man,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily,  blessed  with  a  family  of  four 
daughters,  until  1670,  when  William  was  suddenly  re- 
moved at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  From  the  time  of  her 
earliest  conversion  she  had  shown  signs  of  a  m3r8tical 
tendency;  she  found  the  greatest  delight  in  seeking 
private  communion  with  God;  now  the  loss  of  her 
husband  drew  her  still  further  away  from  the  worid, 
and  she  became  a  confirmed  mystic  As  early  as  1652, 
Dr.  Pordage  (q.  v.)  and  his  wife,  together  'with  Dr. 
Thomas  Bromley  (q.  v.),  had  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
congregation  of  mystics  of  the  Jacob  Bbhrae  (q.  v.) 
type,  but  the  pestilence  of  1655  had  necessitated  sep- 
aration, and  they  were  just  gathering  anew  at  London 
when  Jane  Leade  was  deprived  of  the  earthly  associa- 
tion of  her  husband.  She  joined  them  readily*  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  this  new  mystical 
movement,  and  rose  until  she  finally  became  the  founder 
of  a  distinct  mystical  school  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
ant  (q.  v.).  As  her  motive  for  joining  Ponlage,  she 
assigned  certain  secret  divine  revelations  and  visions 
which  she  claimed  to  have  had  in  the  spring  of  1670, 
and  shortly  after  she  actually  brought  before  the  society 
a  set  of  laws  which  she  professed  to  have  received  of  the 
Lord,  in  like  manner  as  Moses  had  been  intrustin)  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  (For  a  complete  copy,  see 
XeiUchrftf.  hist.  ThcoL  1865,  p.  187  sq.)  A  still  stron- 
ger hold  she  gained  upon  the  society  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  large  by  the  publication  of  some  of  her  writings 
in  1683,  when  she  was  enabled  to  send  them  forth  by 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  a  pious  lady  who  believed  in  Jane 
Leaders  divine  mission.  Her  great  object  in  publishing 
her  writings  (consisting  of  eight  Urge  octavo  volumes- 
very  scarce  at  present  — hke  those  of  Jacob  Bohme, 
though  less  original,  abounding  in  emblematic  and  figu- 
rative language,  and  very  obscure  in  style )  was  evident- 
ly to  spread  her  peculiar  views,  and  by  these  means  to 
form  a  society  of  all  tmly  regenerated  Christians,  from 
all  denominations,  which  should  be  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  be  thus  awaiting  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  which  she  claimed  to  have  been  in- 


formed by  revelation  was  near  at  hand  (for  1700).  She . 
was  led  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  organi- 
zation by  the  movements  of  the  German  Pietists  and 
Chiliasts  at  this  period.  In  1690,  Kilner,  of  Moscow, 
agitated  this  subject  still  further  by  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish A  pairiarchal  and  apostolical  society  of  tme  and  per- 
secuted Christians,  and  in  1696  Mrs.  Petersen,  in  her 
ArdeUung  z,  VerstSndniss  d,  OJMarunfff  and  again  in 
1698  in  Der  gdstliche  /Cum^  (Halle,  8vo),  called  upon 
the  regenerate  Christians  to  separate  from  the  world 
and  to  form  a  new  Jerusalem.  In  1695,  Jane  Leade,  to- 
gether with  her  friends  Bromley  and  Pordage,  removed 
to  carry  out  these  projects  in  London,  and  proposed  a 
new  society,  to  consist  only  of  Christians,  who,  with- 
out separating  from  the  different  churches  to  which 
they  belonged,  should  form  a  pure  and  undefiled  Church 
of  true  Christians,  to  be  governed  only  by  God's  will 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  should  hasten  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  millen- 
nium. So  successful  was  this  effort  that  by  1702  the 
Philadelphians,  as  they  now  called  themselves,  were 
able  to  send  missionaries  to  Germany  and  Holland  with 
a  view  to  making  proselytes ;  and,  although  they  failed 
to  accomplish  their  object  immediately,  the  idea  which 
constituted  it  took  ground  and  spread,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. Conrad  BrUsske  of  Offenbach,  a  disciple  of  Bev- 
erley, Dr.  Horch  of  Marburg,  and  Dr.  Kaiser  of  Stutt- 
gard,  labored  to  propagate  it;  the  latter  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  subject  under  the  name  of  Timotheua 
Philadelphus,  and  established  a  Pbiladelphian  commu- 
nity at  Stuttgard.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Jane  Leaders  Infiuence  on  (Germany  and  Holland 
may  be  obtained  by  a  rcfercnce  to  the  extensive  list  of 
her  correspondents  in  those  countries  (comp.  Zettsch./, 
hist,  TheoL  1865,  p.  222,  note  38).  Many,  without  being 
outwardly  members  of  this  and  similar  societies,  wera 
evidently  favorable  to  them.  But  some  enthusiasts,  as 
Gebhard, Wetzel,  Eva  von  Buttlar,  etc.,  caused  the  move- 
ment to  fall  into  discredit.  The  scattered  elements  of 
the  divers  societies  were  afterwards  reunited  by  count 
Zinzendorf,  and  formed  part  of  the  Moravian  institution. 
But  to  return  to  Jane  Leade  herself.  In  1702  she  felt 
that  her  end  was  near  at  hand.  She  wrote  out  her  fu- 
neral discourse,  to  be  read  at  her  grave,  and  made  all 
mamier  of  preparations  for  departure.  One  of  the 
strangest  features  of  this  period  of  her  life  is  her  study 
of  the  writings  of  cardinal  Pctrocci  and  of  Richard  of 
Samson.  She  died  Aug.  19, 1704.  The  most  noted  of 
her  works  are.  The  Wonders  of  God's  Creation  mam/est^ 
ed  in  the  Variety  of  eight  Worlds,  a*  they  were  made 
knoum  experimetUally  to  the  A  uthor  (Lond.  1695,  24mo) : 
— The  Tree  ofFaith,  or  the  Tree  of  Life ,  springing  up  m 
the  Paradise  of  God  (Lond.  1696,  24mo).  See  G.  Ai^ 
nold,  Kirchenhistorie,  voL  ii ;  Gichtel,  Theosophia  prac^ 
tica ;  Poiret  and  Arnold,  Ge*ch,  d  Afystik;  Orrodi,  A'n- 
tische  Gesch,  des  ChiliasmuSy  iii,  403-421 ;  Gobel,  Gesck. 
d.  ChristL  Lebens,  vols,  ii  and  iii ;  Mosheim,  Kccles,  Hist, 
bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii,  §  5;  Lee,  Life  of 
Jane  Ijeadt ;  J.  W.  Jceger,  Dissert,  de  Vita  et  Doctrina 
Jana  T^tda ;  Herzog.  Real-Encykhp,  viii,  251 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biogr,  Generale,  xxx,  60 ;  Hochhuth,  Gesch,  der 
philadelphischen  Gemeinden,  Part  I,  Jane  I^ade  und  die 
Philadelphier  in  England^  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hist, 
Theolog,  1866,  p.  172-290.  See  Philadku»hians.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Leaders.  This  term  has  a  technical  significance 
as  applied  to  leaders  of  religious  classes  in  the  original 
Methodist  societies,  and  in  the  Methodist  churches  of 
the  present  day.  See  Class-meetings.  The  leader*s 
office  is  one  of  pastoral  help.  It  therefore  involves  great 
responsibility,  and  requires  for  the  proper  dischai^  of 
its  duties  a  deep  religious  experience,  combined  with  a 
capacity  to  instruct  believers  in  the  practical  details  of 
religious  truth,  to  console  the  afllicted,  to  encourage  the 
denpondent,  to  guide  the  erring,  and,  in  short,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  to  lead  Christians  and  penitents 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  holiness.    Leaaers  uv  est- 
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pected  to  meet  the  several  members  of  their  classes 
weekly  for  religious  worship  and  conversation,  to  visit 
those  who  are  detained  by  sicknesf,  and  to  take  all  suit- 
able means  for  aiding  the  religious  life  and  progress  of 
those  under  their  care.  They  are  also  required  to  meet 
their  pastors  weekly,  to  report  respecting  the  welfare  of 
the  members  and  probationers  attached  to  their  classes. 
See  Li^AUKKS*  Mebtings  and  Probationers.  In  some 
cases  women  are  app(Hnted  leaders,  more  especially  of 
classes  composed  of  females  or  of  children.  That  the 
office  of  class-leader  has  been  greatly  helpful  to  the  pas- 
torate in  those  churches  which  have  employed  it  does 
not  admit  of  question.  Hence  it  is  a  recognised  obliga- 
tion of  pastors  in  those  churches  not  only  to  select  the 
best  persons  for  the  office,  but  also  to  aid  them  in  ac- 
quiring the  best  qualifications  for  its  useful  exercise. 
To  aid  in  the  task  of  instructing  leaders  various  tracts  ' 
and  small  books  have  been  published.  See  Tract  list 
of  Che  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Leaders'  Meetings.  As  an  essential  part  of  the 
Wesleyan  system  of  subpastoral  superintendence  by 
roeans  of  class  -  leaders  [see  Lkadkks],  an  organized 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  weekly  under  the 
above  title.  A  leaders'  meeting  is  composed  of  the  itin- 
erant ministers  of  any  circuit  or  station,  and  all  persons 
regularly  in  office  as  leaders  or  stewards.  See  Stew- 
A  RO&  In  England,  the  powers  of  leaders'  meetings  have 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  such  meetings  were 
instituted  by  Mr.  Wesley.  "They  have  now  a  veto 
upon  the  admittance  of  members  into  the  society,  when 
appealed  to  in  such  cases  by  any  parties  concerned: 
they  possess  the  power  of  a  jury  in  the  trial  of  accused 
members :  without  their  consent,  no  leader  or  steward 
can  be  appointed  to  office,  ot  removed  from  it,  except- 
ing when  the  crime  proved  merits  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, in  which  case  the  superintendent  can  at  once 
depose  the  offender  from  office,  and  expel  him  from  the 
society.  Without  their  consent,  in  conjunction  with 
the  trustees  of  the  chapel  in  which  their  meeting  is  at- 
tached, the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be 
administered  in  the  said  chapel;  and  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  poor  and  afflicted  members  of  the  society  is  dis- 
tributed under  their  direction  and  management.  Reg- 
ular leaders'  meetings  have  from  the  beginning  been 
found  essential  to  the  pastoral  care  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  our  societies,  as  well  as  to  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  their  financial  concerns.  The  ministers  are 
directed  attentively  to  examine,  at  each  meeting,  the  en- 
tries made  in  the  class-books  in  reference  to  the  attend- 
ance of  members,  in  order  that  prompt  and  timely  meas- 
ures may^  be  adopted  in  cases  which,  on  inquiry,  shall 
appear  to  demand  the  exercise  of  discipline,  or  the  in- 
te^)osition  of  pastoral  exhortation  and  admonition" 
((irindrod's  Comprndium  of  Wesleyan  Methodism),  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  leaders'  meetings  have 
no  judicial  or  veto  powers  as  described  above.  They 
are  held  monthly,  or  at  the  call  of  the  pastor.  Their 
usual  business  embraces  the  following  items:  a.  That 
the  leaders  have  an  opportunity  "  to  inform  the  minister 
of  any  that  arc  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk  disorderly  and 
win  not  be  reproved."  6.  That  the  pastor  may  examine 
the  several  class-books,  and  ascertain  the  Christian  walk 
and  character  of  each  member  of  the  Church,  and  learn 
what  members  of  the  flock  especially  need  his  watch- 
care  and  counsel,  c.  To  inquire  into  the  religious  state 
of  all  persons  on  trial,  and  ascertain  who  can  be  recom- 
mended by  the  leader  for  admission  into  full  connection, 
and  who  should  be  discontinued,  rf.  To  examine  the 
several  leaders  respecting  their  "  method  of  leading  their 
classes.'*  e.  To  recommend  to  the  quarterly  conference 
suitable  candidates  for  appointment  as  local  preachers. 
The  leaders*  meeting  also  becomes  to  pastors  a  conven- 
ient and  appropriate  body  of  men  with  whom  they  can 
take  counsel  from  time  to  time  respecting  many  minor 
matters  of  Church  interest  in  reference  to  which  advice 
or  co-operation  may  seem  desirable.  See  Class-mekt- 
QKM.     (D.P.K.) 


Leaf,  a  term  occurring  in  the  Bible,  both  in  the  sin- 
gidar  and  plural,  in  three  senses. 

1.  Leaf  of  a  tree  (prop,  nbr,  aleh\  so  called  from 
springing  up ;  Gr.  ipitWoVy  also  "^B?,  ophi%  foliage  [Psa. 
civ,  12],  or  in  Chald.  the  top  of  a  tree  [Dan.  iv,  9, 11, 18], 
and  p^hS,  te^rephf  afresh  leaf  [Ezek.  xvii, 9]  "plucked 
off"  [Gen.  viii,  11]).  The  olive -leaf  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  viii,  11.  Fii,-leaves  formed  the  first  covering  of 
our  parents  in  Eden.  The  barren  tig-tree  (Matt,  xxi, 
19 ;  Mark  xi,  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Je- 
rusalem "  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves.'*  The  fig-leaf  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiv,  32 ;  Mark  xiii,  28) : 
"When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."  The  oak-leaf 
is  mentioned  in  Isa.  i,  30,  and  vi,  13.  Leaves,  the  organs 
of  perspiration  and  inhalation  in  plants,  are  used  sym- 
bolically in  the  Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  some- 
times they  are  taken  as  an  evidence  of  grace  (P8a.i,3), 
while  at  others  they  represent  the  mere  outward  form 
of  religion  without  the  Spirit  (Matt,  xxi,  19).  Their 
flourishing  and  their  decay,  their  restoration  and  their 
fragility,  furnish  the  subjectjs  of  tmmerous  allusions  of 
great  force  and  beauty  (Lev.  xxvi,  36 ;  Isa.  i,  SO ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Jer.  viii,  13;  Dan.  iv,  12, 14,21 ;  Mark  xi,  13;  xiii, 
28 ;  Rev.  xxii,  2).  The  bright,  fresh  color  of  the  leaf 
of  a  tree  or  plant  shows  that  it  is  richly  nourished  by  a 
good  soil,  hence  it  is  the  sj'mbol  of  prosperity  (Psa.  i,  3 ; 
Jer.  xvii,  8).  A  faded  leaf,  on  the  contrarj',  shows  the 
lack  of  moisture  and  nourishment,  and  becomes  a  fit 
emblem  of  adversity  and  decay  (Job  xiii,  26 ;  Isa.  Ixiv, 
6).  Similar  figures  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  (see  Wc- 
myss,  Symbol,  Dictionary ^  s.  v.).  In  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of  trees  growing  on  a 
river's  bank ;  there  "  shall  grow  all  trees  for  food,  wha«^' 
leaf  shall  not  fade"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12).  In  this  passage  it 
is  said  that  "  the  fruit  of  these  trees  shall  be  for  food,  and 
the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine"  (margin, ybr  bruises  and 
sores).  With  this  compare  John's  vision  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxii,  1, 2) :  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the 
tree  of  life  ....  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."  There  is  probably  here  an  al- 
lusion to  some  tree  whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  Jew? 
as  a  medicine  or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that 
many  plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists.     See  Trek  of  Life. 

2.  Leaf  of  a  door  (2r^X,  tse'lOf  a  sidej  in  1  Kings  vi, 
34  [where  the  latter  clause  has,  prob.  by  error,  ^^J?,  ib-'- 
lang,  a  curtain],  means  the  valve  of  a  folding  door ;  so 
also  rt^,  de'Uth,  a  door  [Isa.  xlv,  1]).     See  Door. 

8.  Leaf  of  a  book  (rb^,  de'lefhj  a  door -valve,  as 
above,  hence  perhaps  a  fold  of  a  roll  [Jer.  xxxvi,  23}, 
like  our  column  of  a  volume).    See  Book. 

League  (r^*ia,  beritk\  a  contract  or  "covenant;" 
also  "^Sn,  chabar'  [Dan.  xi,  23],  to  "jotn"  in  alliance; 
r^S,  karath'f  to  c«/,  i.  e. " make"  a  league),  a  political 
confederacy  or  treaty.  That  the  Hebrews,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  idolatrous  nations,  might  not  be  seduced 
to  a  defection  from  Jehovah  their  king,  it  was  necessary 
that  Ihey  should  be  kept  from  too  great  an  intercourse 
with  those  nations  by  the  establishment  of  various  sin- 
gular rites ;  but,  lest  this  seclusion  from  them  should  be 
the  source  of  hatred  to  other  nations,  Moses  constantly 
taught  them  that  they  should  love  their  neiyhbor^  i.  e. 
every  one  with  whom  they  had  intercourse,  including 
foreigners  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9 ;  Lev.  xix,  34 ;  Dent. 
X,  18, 19 ;  xxiv,  17, 18 ;  xxvii,  19 ;  comp.  Luke  x,  26-37 ). 
To  this  end,  he  showed  them  that  the  bent  fits  which 
Grod  had  conferred  upon  them  in  preference  to  other  na- 
tions were  nndeserved  (Deut  vii,  6-8 ;  ix,  4-24).  But, 
although  the  Hebrews  individually  were  debarred  from 
any  close  intimacy  with  idolatrous  nations  by  various 
rites,  yet  as  a  nation  they  were  permitted  to  form  trea- 
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ties  with  Gentile  states,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
(i.)  The  CanaamieSj  including  the  Philistines;  with 
these  nations  the  Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  alliance  whatever  (Exod.  xxiii,  32, 38 ;  xxxiv, 
12-16;  Deut.  vii,  1-11;  xx,  1-18).  The  Phoenicians, 
although  Canaanites,  were  not  included  in  this  deep 
hostility,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
country,  were  shut  up  within  their  own  limits,  and  did 
not  occupy  the  land  promised  to  the  patriarchs.  (2.) 
The  Amaiekitesy  or  Canaanites  of  Arabia,  were  also  des- 
tined to  hereditary  enmity,  unceasing  war,  and  total  ex- 
termination (Exod.  xvii,  8, 14 ;  Deut.  xxv,  17-19 ,  Judg. 
vi,  8-6;  1  Sam.  xv,  1,  33;  xxvii,  8,  9;  xxx,  1, 17, 18). 
(3.)  The  Moabiies  and  A  mmonUes  were  to  be  excluded 
forever  from  the  right  of  treaty  or  citizenship  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  were  not  to  be  attacked  in  war,  except 
when  provoked  by  previous  hostility  (Deut.  ii,  9-19 ; 
xxiii, 3-6 ;  Judg.  iii,  12-30 ,  1  Sam.  xiv,  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii, 
2 ;  xii,  26).  With  the  Midianitish  nation  at  large  there 
was  no  hereditary  enmity,  but  those  tribes  who  had  con- 
{ipired  with  the  Moabites  were  ultimately  crushed  in  a 
war  of  dreadful  severity  (Numb,  xxv,  17, 18;  xxxi,  1-18). 
Yet  those  tribes  wliich  did  not  participate  in  the  hostili- 
ties against  the  Hebrews  were  included  among  the  na- 
tions with  whom  alliances  might  be  formed,  but  in  later 
times  they  acted  in  so  hostile  a  maimer  that  no  perma- 
nent peace  could  be  preserved  with  them  (Judg.  vi,  1-40 ; 
vii,  1-25;  viii,  1-21).  No  war  was  enjoined  against  the 
Edomites;  and  it  was  expressly  enacted  that,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  might 
be  admitted  to  citizenship  (Numb,  xx,  14-21;  Deut. 
ii,  4-8),  The  Edomites  also,  on  their  part,  conducted 
themselves  peaceably  towards  the  Hebrews  till  the  time 
of  David,  when  their  aggressions  caused  a  war,  in  which 
they  were  overcome.  From  that  time  they  cherished  a 
secret  hatred  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  viii,  13, 14). 
War  had  not  been  determined  on  against  the  Amorites 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  but,  as  they  not  only  refused 
a  free  passage,  but  opposed  the  Hebrews  with  arms, 
they  were  attacked  and  beaten,  and  their  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxi,  21-85;  Deut. 
i,4;  u,  24-87;  iii,  1-18;  iv,  46^9;  Judg.  xi,  13-28). 
'treaties  were  permitted  with  all  other  nations,  provided 
they  were  such  as  would  tend  to  the  public  welfare. 
David  accordingly  maintained  a  friendly  national  in- 
tercourse with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Hamath,  and  Sol- 
omon with  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  with  the 
queen  of  Sheba.  Even  the  Maccabe^  those  zealots  for 
the  law,  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  compact  with  the 
Uomans.  When  the  prophets  condemn  the  treaties 
which  were  made  with  the  nations,  they  did  so,  not  be- 
cause they  were  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  be- 
cause they  were  impolitic  and  ruinous  measures,  which 
betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in  Jehovah  their  king. 
The  event  alwa3rs  showed  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  propriety  of  their  rebukes  (2  Kings  xvii,  4;  xviii, 
20, 21 ;  XX,  i2, 13 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  85-87 ;  xxviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
vii, 2;  xxx, 2-12;  xxxi,  1-8;  xxxvi,4-7;  xxxix,l-8; 
Hos.  v,  13 ;  vii,  11 ;  xii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  5-10).  See  Al- 
liance. 

League  of  Cambray  is  the  name  of  the  league 
entered  into  (A.D.  1508)  between  pope  Julius  II,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, to  make  war,  by  the  aid  of  both  spirituoi  and 
temporal  arms,  against  the  republic  of  Venice.  See  Ju- 
lius II ;  Maximilian  ;  Venice. 

League  and  Covenant.  See  Covi3«ant,  Sol- 
emn League  and. 

League,  Holy.    See  Holy  League. 

League  of  Smaloalde.    See  Smalcaldb. 

Le'tth  (Heb.  U&h\  nxb,  wary;  Sept.  A«ia,Vulg. 
L%a)y  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Aramiean  Laban,  antl 
sister  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix,  16).  Instead  of  the  latter, 
f()r  whom  he  had  served  seven  years,  Jacob  took  her 
tlirough  a  deceit  of  her  father,  who  was  unwilling  to 
give  his  younger  daughter  in  marriage  first,  contrary 


to  the  usages  of  the  East  (Gen.  xxix,  22  sq. ;  cotnpaw 
KosenmUller,  Morgad,  i,  188  8q.>  KC.  1920.  She  was 
less  beautiful  than  her  younger  sister  (comp.  Joaephui, 
Ant,  i,  19,  7),  having  also  weak  eyes  (nia^?  0?3'^?, 
Sept.  h^akfiol  a<r3evetc,  Vulg.  lippis  oculisj  Auth.Ven. 
**  tender-eyed,"  Gen.  xxix,  17 ;  oomp.  the  opposite  qual- 
ity as  a  recommendation,  1  Sam.  xvi,  12),  which  proba- 
bly accounts  for  Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel  both  at 
first  and  ever  afterwards,  especially  as  he  was  not  likely 
ever  to  love  cordially  one  whom  he  did  not  voluntarily 
marry  (comp.  Gen.  xxx,  20).  See  Rachku  Leah  bore 
to  Jacob,  before  her  sister  had  any  children,  six  sons, 
namely,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah  (Gen.  xxix,  82 
sq.),  Issachar,  and  Zebulon  (Gen.  xxx,  17  sq. ;  compare 
XXXV,  23);  also  one  daughter,  Dinah  (Gen.  xxx,  21), 
besides  the  two  sons  home  by  her  maid  Zilpah,  and 
reckoned  as  hers,  namely,  Gad  and  Asher  (Gren.  xxx« 
9),  all  within  the  space  of  seven  years,  KC.  1919-1918. 
See  Concubine;  Slave.  *^Leah  was  conscious  and 
resentfid  (chap,  xxx)  of  the  smaller  share  she  possessed 
in  her  husband's  affections;  yet  in  Jacob's  differences 
with  his  father-in-law  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  at- 
tached to  him  with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  he  expected  an  attack  from  Esau,  his  dis- 
criminate regard  for  the  several  members  of  his  family 
was  shown  by  his  placing  Rachel  and  her  children 
hindermost,  in  the  least  exposed  situation,  Leah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmaids  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fiont.  Leah  probably  lived  to  witness  the 
dishonor  of  her  daughter  (ch.  xxxiv),  so  cruelly  avenged 
by  two  of  her  sons,  and  the  subsequent  deaths  of  Debo- 
rah at  Bethel,  and  of  Rachel  near  Bethlehem.**  Leah 
appears  to  have  died  in  Canaan,  since  she  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  migration  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  5),  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Hebron  (Gen. 
xlix,  81).     See  Jaco& 

Leake,  Lemuel  Fordham,  a  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian (O.  S.)  Church,  was  bom  in  Chester,  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
class  of  1814.  After  graduation  he  taught  two  years, 
then  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Seminafy,  was  li- 
censed by  the  Newton  Presbytery  Oct.  7, 1818,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  churches  of  Oxford  and  Harmony  in 
1822.  In  1825  he  resigned  this  position,  and  labored 
for  the  missionary  interests  of  the  Church.  In  1831  he 
was  called  to  Chartiers  Church,  at  Canonsbnig,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  McMillan,  and  there  he  labored  until  1850, 
when  he  became  president  of  Franklin  College,  New 
Athens,  Ohio.  Later  he  removed  to  Zelienoplc,  Pa.; 
thence  to  Waveland,  Ind.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1866.— Wil- 
son, Presbyterian  Historical  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  168. 

Learning,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  17 17,  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1745,  and,  after  entering  the  minis- 
try, quickly  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  at  one  time 
spoken  of  for  the  ofilce  of  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America.  He  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1804.  Among  his  publications  are  A  De/ence 
of  Episcopal  Government  of  the  Church: — Evidences  i^f 

the  Truth  of  Christianity ;  etc Allibone,  DicL  British 

and  A  merican  A  uthorn,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leander,  St.,  a  Spanish  prelate,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  died  March  13, 601  (ac- 
cording to  some,  Feb.  27, 596).  He  was  a  sou  of  Severi- 
anus,  governor  of  Carthage,  and  brother  of  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Seville.  Leander  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Ariana. 
Among  his  converts  was  Hermenigilde,  eldest  son  of 
Leuvigilde,  king  of  the  Goths.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the 
former  by  the  latter  Leander  was  sent  into  exile,  but  be 
was  recalled  in  the  same  year,  and  converted  Reccarede, 
second  son  of  the  king.  After  the  death  of  Leuvigilde 
he  assembled  at  once  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  and 
caused  Arianism  to  be  solemnly  condemned.  For  his 
services  in  making  Spain  an  adherent  of  the  fiiith  of 
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Rome  he  wai  specially  rewarded  by  Gregory  I.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Se\riJle  claims  to  puflseas  bis  remains,  and  he 
id  commemorated  on  the  13th  of  March.  He  wrote  a 
iramber  of  works,  of  which  there  are  yet  extant  Dt  In- 
atitutione  Vir^inium  et  contemptu  mundi  (to  be  found  in 
the  Codex  Regularum  of  St.  Benedict  of  Amiane,  pub- 
lished by  Holstenius,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  PiUrum,  voL 
xii).  It  is  a  letter  to  his  sister,  St.  Florentine  ',—Homilia 
in  iaudem  Ecduia,  etc  (Labbe,  Condt,  vol  v),  a  discourse 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  pronounced  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo.  Leander  is  considered  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Mosarabic  rite  completed  by  St.  Isidore. 
St.  Gregofy  the  Great  dedicated  to  Leander  his  disser- 
tations on  Job,  which  he  had  undertaken  by  his  advice. 
See  St.  Isidore,  De  Viris  iUustrUnu^  etc ;  St.  Gregory 
the  Greats  Kpiit,  and  Dialog. ;  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist, 
voL  v;  Baronius,  Jmui/t«;  Dom  Mabillon,  i4  Ritc//p«  Or- 
dims  Benediai,  etc ;  Baillot,  Vies  dts  Saistts,  i,  Mar.  18 ; 
Dom  CeiUier,  Hist,  (L  A  uteurs  sacrsSf  xvii,  1 16,  etc ;  Dom 
Kiret,  Hist,  Littsraire  de  la  France ;  Richard  et  Giraud, 
Bibliotkeque  Saeree  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUy  xxx, 
55 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchet^Lex.  vi,  388. 

Leang-Oo-Tee,  emperor  of  China,  and  founder  of 
the  Leang  dynasty,  usurped  the  throne  about  A.D. 
502.  Through  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  Fo  and 
mysticism  of  the  bonzes  (priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha), 
he  neglected  the  care  of  the  empire.  He  was  de- 
throned by  one  of  his  officers,  Ueoo-King,  and  died 
soon  after  (549). 

Lean'noth  (Heb.  le-annoth'y  r\it:^hj/or  answering, 
i.  e.  singing;  Sept.  rot;  axoicpt^vai,  Vulg.  ad  respon- 
<lmdum),  a  musical  direction  occurring  in  the  title  of 
Pte.  Ixxxviii,  and  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  chanted  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  associated  terms.  See 
PiSALHs,  Book.  of. 

Learning,  skill  in  any  science,  or  that  improvement 
of  the  mind  which  we  gain  by  study,  instruction,  ob- 
servation, etc  An  attentive  examination  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  will  lead  us  to  see  how  greatly  learning  is 
indebted  to  Christianity,  and  that  Christianity,  in  its 
turn,  has  been  much  served  by  learning.  *'  All  the  use- 
ful learning  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  world  is  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  GospeL  The  Christians, 
who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Old  Testament,  have 
contributed  more  than  the  Jews  themselves  to  secure 
and  explain  those  books.  The  Christians,  in  ancient 
times,  collected  and  preserved  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Septuagint,  and  translated 
the  originals  into  Latin.  To  Christians  were  due  the 
old  Hexapla;  and  in  later  times  Christians  have  pub- 
lished the  Polyglots  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It 
was  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  excited 
Christians  from  early  times  to  study  chronology,  sacred 
and  secular;  and  here  much  knowledge  of  history,  and 
some  skill  in  astronomy,  were  needfuL  The  New  Tes- 
tament, being  written  in  Greek,  caused  Christians  to  ap- 
ply themselves  also  to  the  study  of  that  language.  As 
the  Christians  were  opposed  by  the  pagans  and  the 
Jews,  they  were  excited  to  the  study  of  pagan  and  Jew- 
ish literature,  in  order  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the 
Jewish  traditions,  the  weakness  of  paganism,  and  the 
imperfections  and  insufficiency  of  philosophy.  The  first 
fathers,  till  the  3d  century,  were  generally  Greek  writ- 
ers. In  the  dd  century  the  Latin  language  was  much 
upon  the  decline,  but  the  Christians  preserved  it  from 
sinking  into  absolute  barbarism.  Monkery,  indeed,  pro- 
duced many  sad  eflfects;  but  Providence  here  also 
brought  good  out  of  evil,  for  the  monks  were  employed 
in  the  transcribing  of  books,  and  many  valuable  authors 
would  have  perished  if  it  had  not  b€«n  for  the  monas- 
teriee.  In  the  9th  century  the  Saracens  were  very  stu- 
dious, and  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  letters. 
But,  whatever  was  good  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
it  is  in  no  small  measure  indebted  to  Christianity  for  it, 
since  Mohammedanism  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.     If  Christianity  had  been 


suppressed  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  would  have  been 
lost  iu  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  irruptions  of 
barbarians  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  for  the  old  in- 
habitants would  have  had  no  conscientious  and  religious 
motives  to  keep  up  their  language;  and  then,  together 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  the  knowledge  of 
antiquities  and  the  ancient  writers  would  have  be^  de- 
stroyed. ...  As  religion  has  been  the  chief  preserver 
of  erudition,  so  erudition  has  not  been  ungrateful  to  her 
patroness,  but  has  contributed  laigely  to  the  support  of 
religion.  The  useful  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
sober  and  sensible  defences  of  revelation,  the  faithful 
represenutions  of  pure  and  undefiled  Christianity— these 
have  been  the  works  of  learned,  judicious,  and  industri- 
ous men.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  ignorant  decry  all  human  learning  as  entirely 
useless  in  religion ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
even  some,  who  call  themselves  preachers,  entertsin  the 
same  sentiments.  But  to  such  we  can  only  say  what  a 
judicious  preacher  observed  upon  a  public  occasion,  that 
if  all  men  had  been  as  unlearned  as  themselves,  they 
never  would  have  had  a  text  on  which  to  have  dii<play- 
ed  their  ignorance"  (Jortin's  Sermons,  voL  vii,  Charge  I). 
See  More,  Hints  to  a  Young  Princess,  i,  64 ;  Cook,  Miss, 
Ser,  on  Matt,  vi,  8 ;  Stennett,  Ser,  on  Acts  xzvi,  24,  25. 
See  Kmowledok. 

Leasing  (3t3,  kaitab\  Psa.  iv,  2 ;  v,  6),  an  old  Eng- 
lish word  equivalent  to  lying  or  lies,  as  the  term  is  else- 
where rendered. 

Leather  (liy,  dr,  2  Kings  i,  6,  properly  sHn,  as 
elsewhere  rendered,  L  e.  on  a  person  or  animal,  also  as 
taken  off,  hide,  sometimes  as  prepared  or  tanned.  Lev. 
xi,32;  xiii,48  sq.;  Numb.  xxxi,20;  in  the  N.T.  only 
in  the  adj.  hpfidrivoi:, "  leathern,"  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  lit.  o/* 
skin,  as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  i,  G).  A  girdle  of 
leather  is  referred  to  in  the  above  passsge  (2  Kings  i,  6) 
as  characteristic  of  Elijah,  which,  with  the  mantle  of 
hair,  formed  the  humbl^  attire  that  the  prophets  usu- 
ally wore.  In  like  manner  John  the  Bsptist  had  his 
raiment  of  camels^  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins  (Matt,  iii,  4).  Strong  and  broad  girdles  of  leather 
are  still  much  used  by  the  nomade  tribes  of  Western 
Asia  (see  Hackett's  Iliustr.  of  Script,  p.  96).  See  Skim  ; 
Dress. 

We  learn  from  the  monuments  [see  cut  on  page  808] 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  processes  of  tanning  and  working  in  leather, 
and  from  them  the  Hebrews  undoubtedly  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  prepanng  leather  for  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes.  It  appears  that  the  Egyptian  tan 
was  prepared  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that  the  workmen 
could  preserve  skins  cither  with  or  without  the  hair. 
The  preparation  of  leather  was  an  important  branch  of 
Egyptian  industry  (see  Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  ii,  93, 99, 
106).  Leather  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  in  some  cases  for  recording  documents 
upon  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii,  147).     See  Taknkr. 

Leaven.  In  the  Hebrew  we  find  two  distinct 
words,  both  translated  leaven  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the  same 
distinction  between  ^VCO,  seor',  and  }^^n,  chamets',  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  between  leaven  and  leavened  bread  in  the 
English.  The  Greek  l^vfiri  appears  to  be  used  only  in 
the  former  sense,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  to  a 
liquid.  Chemically  speaking,  the  "  ferment"  or  "  yeast" 
is  the  same  substance  in  both  cases;  but  "leaven**  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  **  ferment"  both  to  liq- 
uids and  solids. 

1.  "^kb,  sedr*,  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  four  of  which  (Exod.  xii,  15, 19 ;  xiii,  7;  Lev.  ii,ll) 
it  is  rendered  **  leaven,"  and  in  the  fil^h  (Deut.  xvi,4) 
"  leavened  bread,**  It  seems  to  have  denoted  original- 
ly the  remnant  of  dough  left  on  the  preceding  baking, 
which  had  fermented  and  turned  add ;  hence  (accord- 
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ing  to  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Avenarius,  1588)  the  German 
saueTj  English  sour,  ItB  distinctive  meaning  therefore 
i»,  JermerUed  or  leavened  nuut.  It  could  hardly,  how- 
ever, apply  to  the  murk  or  lees  of  wine. 

2.  y 'On,  chamets'f  ought  not  to  be  rendered  "  leaven," 
but  leavened  bread.  It  is  a  more  specific  term  than  the 
former,  but  is  confounded  in  our  translation  with  it. 
In  Numb,  vi,  3,  the  cognate  noun  is  applied  to  wine 
as  an  adjective,  and  is  there  properly  translated  "  vin- 
egar of  wine."  In  this  last  sense  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Greek  o^oc?  a  sort  of  acid  wine  in  very 
common  use  among  the  ancients,  called  by  the  Latins 
poscuy  vinum  culpatum  (Adam,  Rom,  Antiq,  p.  893; 
Jahn,  BibL  ArchcBoL  §  144).  This  species  of  wine  (and 
in  hot  countries  pure  wine  speedily  passes  into  the 
acetous  state)  [see  Drink]  is  spoken  of  by  the  Tal- 
mudists,  who  inform  us  that  it  was  given  to  persons 
about  to  be  executed,  mingled  with  drugs,  in  order  to 
stupefy  them  (Prov.  xxxi,  6;  Sanhedrin,  folio  43, 1,  c. 
vi).  This  serves  to  explain  Matt,  xxvii,  34.  A  sour, 
fermented  drink  used  by  the  Tartars  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  kumiss  from  the  Hebrew  chamets\ 
From  still  another  root  comes  also  n!tp,  matstsah' 
{sweety  "  without  leaven"  [Lev.  x,  1 1]),  unleavened  (i.  e. 
bread,  though  in  several  passages  **  bread"  and  "  cakes" 
are  also  expressed).     In  Exod.  xiii,  7,  both  teor'  and 


chameU'  occur  together,  and  are  evidently  dutinct: 
**  Unleavened  bread  (matttmh')  shall  be  eaten  during 
the  seven  days,  and  there  shall  not  be  seen  with  thee 
fermented  bread  {cKamets')y  and  there  shall  not  be  seen 
with  thee  leavemid  dough  (seor')  in  all  thy  borders." 
See  Wine. 

The  organic  chemists  define  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  substance  which  excites  it,  as  follows: 
"Fermentation  is  nothing  else  but  the  putrefaction  of  a 
substance  containing  no  nitrogen.  Ferment^  or  yeast,  is 
a  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which 
are  in  a  continual  motion"  (Turner's  Chemistry^  by  Lie- 
big).  This  definition  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  and  gives  point  and  force  to  many 
passages  of  sacred  writ  (Psa.  Ixxix,  21 ;  Matt,  xvi,  6,  II , 
12 ;  Mark  viii,  15 ;  Luke  xii,  1 ;  xiii,  21 ;  1  Ckir.  v,  5-8 ; 
GaL  V,  9).  Leaven^  and  fermente<l,  or  even  some  readily 
fermentible  substances  (ss  honey),  were  prohibited  hi 
many  of  the  typical  institutions  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  Latin  writers  use  corruptus  as  signify- 
ing fermented;  Tacitus  applies  the  word  to  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine.  Plutarch  {Rom,  Q^test.  cix,  6)  assigns  as 
the  reason  why  the  priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  leaven^ "  that  it  comes  out  of  corruption,  and  cor- 
rupts that  with  which  it  is  mingled."  See  also  Aulus 
GelliuB,  viii,  15.  The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbid- 
den in  all  offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii,  11),  the  trespass-offer- 
ing (Lev.  vii,  12),  the  consecration-offering  (Exod.  xxix, 
2 ;  Lev.  viii,  2),  the  Nazarite-offering  (Numb,  vi,  15),  and 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
when  the  Israelites  were  not  only  prohibited  on  pain  of 
death  from  eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  havijig 
any  leaven  in  their  houses  (Kxod.  xii,  15, 19)  or  in  their  . 
land  (Exod.  xiii,  7 ;  Deut.  xvi,  4)  during  seven  dayt*. 
commencing  with  the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  comman<t 
was  rigidly  enforced  by  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times  (compare  Mishnah,  Pesach,  ii,  1 ;  Schottgen,  //o- 
rce  N^raictTi  i,  598).  It  is  in  reference  to  these  pn>- 
hibitions  that  Amos  (iv,  5)  ironically  bids  the  Jews  of 
his  day  to  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  tcith  lejr- 
en."  Hence,  likT>wise,  even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev, 
ii,  11)  on  account  of  its  occasionally  producing  fermen- 
tation. In  other  instances,  where  the  offering  was  to 
be  consumed  by  the  priests  and  not  on  the  alur,  leav- 
en might  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering 
(Lev.  vii,  13)  and  the  Pentecostal  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii,  17 ). 
It  is  to  be  presumed  also  that  the  shew-bread  was  un- 
leavened, both,  a  fortiori,  from  the  prohibition  of  leaven 
in  the  bread  offered  on  the  altar,  and  because,  in  the  di- 
rections given  for  the  making  of  the  shew-bread,  it  is 
not  specified  that  leaven  should  be  used  (Lev.  xxiv, 
5-9) ;  for,  in  all  such  cases,  what  is  not  enjoined  is  pro- 
hibited. Jewish  tradition  also  asserts  that  the  shew- 
bread  was  without  leaven  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,6, 6;  Talm. 
Minchothj  v,  2,  3).  On  Lev.  ii,  11,  Dr.  Andrew  WiDet 
observes, "  They  have  a  spiritual  signification,  because 
ferment  signifieth  corruption,  as  St,  Paul  applieth  (1  Cor. 
V,  8).  The  honey  is  also  forbidden  because  it  had  a 
leavening  force"  (Junius,  f/exaphf  1631).  On  the  same 
principle  of  symbolism,  God  prescribes  that  salt  shall  al- 
ways constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  him  (Lev.  ii, 
31)  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties.  Thus  St. 
Paul  (comp.  Col.  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  iv,  29)  uses  "  salt"  as  pre- 
servative from  corruption,  on  the  same  principle  which 
leads  him  to  employ  that  which  is  unfei-mented  (n^vfto^) 
as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  uncomiptedness.   See  Pass- 

OVKR. 

The  Greek  word  Zvfirj,  rendered  *' leaven,'^  is  used  with 
precisely  the  same  Uititude  of  meaning  as  the  Hebrew 
seor'.  It  signifies  leaven,  sour  dough  (Matt,  xiii,  83 ; 
xvi,  12 ;  Luke  xiii,  21).  Another  quality  in  leaven  is 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  its  secretly  penetrating  and  dif- 
fusive power ;  hence  the  proverbial  saying,  "  a  litUe 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump"  (1  Cor.  v,  6 ,  GaL  v, 
9).  In  this  respect  it  was  emblematic  of  moral  influence 
generally,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  hence  our  Saviour 
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adopts  it  as  tOastrating  the  g^wth  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  individual  heart  and  in  the  world  at 
large  (Matt,  xiii,  33).  Leaven,  or  ferment,  is  therefore 
uxted  tropically  for  corruptness^  perwrsenesSf  of  life,  doc- 
trine, heart,  etc  (Matt,  xvi,  6, 11 ;  Mark  viii,  Id ;  L4ike 
xii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  v,  7, 8 ;  comp.  CoL  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  iv,  29).  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews;  compare 
Otbo,  Lex  Rabbin.  Talm,  p.  227.  They  even  employed 
leaven  as  a  figure  of  the  inherent  corruption  of  man: 
**  R.  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  said. 
Lord  of  the  universe,  it  is  clearly  manifest  before  thee 
that  it  is  our  will  to  do  thy  will :  what  hinders  that  we 
do  not  thy  will  ?  The  leaven  which  is  in  the  mass  {Gl^ 
The  evil  desire  which  is  in  the  heart)"  {Babyl,  Berachoth^ 
xvii,  1 ;  ap.  Meuschen,  A^.  T,  ex  Talmude  ill).  We  find 
the  same  allusion  in  the  Roman  poet  Persius  (Sat.  i,  24 ; 
compare  Casaubon's  note,  CommetU.  p.  74).  See  Wenis- 
dorf,  Df/ermento  Nerodis  (Alt.  1724>  See  Unleav- 
KXKD  Bread. 

**  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept  till  it 
becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one  day  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in  readiness. 
Thus,  if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  all  the  ccuntry  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  much  as  might  be  required  could 
ea^y  be  produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  doughy 
however,  is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East, 
the  lees  ofwim  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast" 
(  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  i,  16 1 ).  In  the  Talmud  mention 
w  made  of  leaven  formed  of  the  0*'*iB1D  bo  *,^1p, 
bookmakers'  paste  (Pesack.  iii,  1).  As  the  process  of 
producing  the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread 
when  the  substance  was  at  hand«  required  some  time, 
unleavened  cakes  were  more  usually  produced  on  sudden 
emergeucies  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  Judg.  Vi,  19).  See  Bake; 
Bkbad,  etc. 

Iteb'^ana  (Neh.  vii,  48).    See  Lebanah. 

Leb^anah  (Ueb,  Lebanah' ,  ri33b,  the  moon  as  be- 
ing white,  as  in  Cant,  vi,  10,  etc.;  Sept,  in  Ezra  ii,  45 
Aa/3ayttf;  ChaldaisticaUy  wriUen  Lebana\  K33b,  in 
moat  MSS.  in  Neh.  vii,  48,  Sept.  Xafiava,  Autlu  Vers. 
*^  Lebana" ;  Vnlg.  in  both  passages  f^ebana),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel     B.C.  ante  536. 

Ixeb^'anon,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  moun- 
tain range  in  Syria,  forming  the  northorn  boundary  of 
Palestine,  and  running  thence  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  great  pass  which  opens  into  the 
plain  of  Hamath.  The  range  of  A  nti-/.>ebanon^  usually 
included  by  geographers  under  the  same  general  name, 
Hes  parallel  to  the  other,  commencing  on  the  south  at 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  terminating  in  the 
plain  uf  Hamath.  The  two  are  in  fact  but  a  northern 
partition  of  the  great  central  ridge  or  back-bone  of  the 
entire  oountry.     Sec  PALBeriNB. 

I.  Tke  Xante, — In  the  O.  Test,  these  mountain  ranges 
are  always  called  "p337,  Leban6n%  to  which,  in  prose, 
the  art.  is  constantly  prefixed,  "pSa^H  ;  in  poetry  the 
art.  is  sometimes  prefixed  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  Isa. 
xiv,  8,  and  Psa.  xxix,  5.  The  origin  of  the  name  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  "|2b,  **  to  be  whiteT  'i^^^O  ^^  is  thus  emphati- 
cally "  The  White  Mountain"  of  Syria.  It  is  a  singular 
tart  that  almost  uniformly  the  names  of  the  highest 
HDOuntams  in  all  countries  have  a  like  meaning— 3/on/ 
Hlanc,  Himalaya  (in  Sanscrit  signifying  "  snowy"), 
Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon,  perhaps  also  Alps  (from  a/6, 
**  white,"  Uke  the  Latin  aUnts,  and  not,  as  commonly 
thought,  from  a//>,  ^high").  Some  suppose  the  name 
<»riginated  in  the  white  snow  by  which  the  ridge  is  cov- 
ered a  great  part  of  the  year  (Bochart,  Opera,  i,  678; 
(^esenius,  Thestmrtts,  p.  741 ;  Stanley,  S,  and  P.  p.  895). 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  whitish  color  of  the 
limestone  rock  of  which  the  great  body  of  the  range  is 
composed  (Schulz,  Leiiungen  des  I/ochsfen,  v,  471 ;  Kob- 
inaoo,  Bibhc,  Res.  ii,  498).     The  former  seems  the  more 


natural  explanation,  and  is  confirmed  by  several  circum- 
stances. Jeremiah  mentions  the  ^'snow  of  Lebanon" 
(xviii,  14) ;  in  the  Chald.  paraphrase  5C^R  113^  "snow 
mountain,"  b  the  name  given  to  it,  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  not  uncommon  modem  Arabic  appellation,  Jr- 
beleth'Thelj  ((xesenius.  Thesaurus,  L  c;  Abulfeda,  Tab, 
Syr.  p.  18).  Others  derive  the  name  Lebanon  from 
Xf/3avwroc«  "  frankincense,"  the  gum  of  a  tree  called 
Xifiavoc  (Keland,  Pa/a*/,  p.  812;  Herod,  i,  183),  which 
is  mentioned  among  the  gifts  presented  by  the  magi  to 
the  infant  Saviour  (MaU,  ii,  11).  This,  however,  is  in 
Hebrew  Hjia^,  Lebanah  (Exod.  xxx,  84 ;  Isa.  Ix,  6). 
The  Greek  name  of  Lebanon,  both  in  the  Septuagint 
and  classic  authors,  is  uniformly  Aifiavo{:  (Strabo,  xvi, 
755 ;  PtoL  v,  15).  The  Septuagint  has  sometimes  'A  vri- 
Ai/Jovof  instead  of  Aifiavoc  (Deut.  i,  7 ;  iii,  25 :  Josh,  i, 
4;  ix,  I).  The  Latin  name  is  Libanus  (Pliny,  v,  17), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  regarded  the 
name  as  derived  from  the  snow.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  snow  should  lie  where 
there  is  such  intense  heat  {ffist,  v,  6).  Jerome  writes, 
"  Libanus  XivxatrpoQ  —  id  est,  candor  interpretatur" 
{Adversus  Jovianum,  in  Opera,  ii,  286,  ed.  Migne) ;  he 
also  notes  the  identity  of  the  name  of  this  mountain 
and  frankincense  (in  Osee,  in  Opera,  vi,  160).  Arab  ge- 
ographers call  the  range  Jebel  Libndn  (Abulfeda,  Tab, 
Syr.  p.  163 ;  Edrisi,  p.  336,  edit.  Jaubert).  This  name, 
however,  is  now  seldom  heard  among  the  people  of 
Syria,  and  when  used  it  is  confined  to  the  western  range. 
Different  parts  of  this  range  have  distinct  names — the 
northern  section  is  called  JeM  A  kkar,  the  central  Sun- 
nin,  and  the  southern  J,  ed-Druze.  Other  local  names 
are  also  used. 

The  eastern  range,  as  well  as  the  western,  is  fre- 
quently included  under  the  general  name  Lebanon  in 
the  Bible  (Josh,  i,  4;  Judg.  iii,  3) ;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  6 
it  is  correctly  distinguished  as  ^*  Lebanon  toward  the  sun- 
ritdnsT  (^^^f}  n^itp  •,r:abn;  Sept.  Aifiavov  and 
dyaroXwv  t'lXtov ,  and  translated  in  the  Vulg.  Libani 
quoque  regio  contra  orientem).  The  southern  section 
of  this  range  was  well  known  to  the  sacred  writers  as 
Hermon,  and  had  in  ancient  times  several  descriptive 
titles  given  to  it — Sirion,  Shenir,  Sion ;  just  as  it  has  in 
modem  days  —  Jebel  esh'Sheik,  J.  eth-Thelj,  J.  Anidr. 
Greek  writers  called  the  whole  range  ' KvriXii^arq^ 
(Strabo,  xvi,  p.  754;  Ptolemy,  v,  15),  a  word  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Sept.  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Ldntnan  (ut  supra).  Latin  authors  also  uni- 
formly distinguish  the  east  em  range  by  the  name  Anti- 
libanus  (Pliny,  v,  20).  The  name  is  appropriate,  de- 
scribing its  position,  lying  "opposite"  or  "over  against" 
Lebanon  (Strabo,  L  c).  Yet  this  distinction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  Josephus,  who  uniformly 
calls  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  range  Atfiavo^ ; 
thus  he  speaks  of  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  as  being 
near  to  Libanus  {Ant,  v,  3, 1),  and  elf  Abila  as  situated 
in  Libanus  (xix.  5,  1).  The  range  of  Anti-Lebanon  is 
now  called  by  all  native  geographers  Jtbel  eth-Shurky, 
"  East  mountain,"  to  distinguish  it  from  I>ebanon  prop- 
er, which  is  sometimes  termed  Jtbel  el-Ghuiby,  •*  West 
mountain"  (Robinson,  Biblical  Res.  ii,  437 ;  Burckhardt, 
Travels  m  Syria,  p.  4). 

To  insure  greater  definiteness,  and  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion, the  name  J^banon  will  be  applied  in  this  article  to 
the  western  rangt,  and  A  nii-lA^banon  to  the  eastern. 

II.  Physical  Geography. — I.  I^banon. — (I.)  Limits. — 
The  mountain-chain  of  Lebnnon  commences  at  the  great 
valley  which  connects  the  >!editerranean  with  the  plain 
of  Hamath  (anciently  calle<i  *•  the  entrance  of  Hamath," 
Numb,  xxxiv,  8),  in  lat.  34^  40',  and  mns  in  a  soulh- 
westem  direction  along  the  roast,  till  it  sinks  into  the 
plain  of  Acre  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  in  laL  83'^. 
Its  extreme  length  is  110  grographical  miles,  and  the 
average  breadth  of  its  base  is  about  'iO  miles.  1  he 
highest  peak,  called  Dakar  d-Kudib,  'u  cbout  'Zb  miles 
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from  the  northern  extremity,  and  just  over  the  little 
cedar  grove ;  ita  elevation  is  10,051  feet  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  170).  From  this  point  the  range  decreases 
in  height  towards  the  south.  The  massive  rounded 
summit  of  Sunnin,  23  miles  from  the  former,  is  8500  feet 
high.  Jebcl  Kenlseh,  the  next  peak,  is  6824  feet ;  and 
Toraat  Niha,  "the  Twin-peaks,"  the  highest  tops  of 
southern  Lebanon,  are  about  6500  feet.  From  these  the 
fall  is  rapid  to  the  ravine  of  the  river  Lit&ny,  the  an- 
cient Leontes. 

The  chain  of  Lebanon,  or  at  least  its  higher  ridges, 
may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  point  where  it  is  thus 
broken  through  by  the  Litdny.  But  a  broad  and  lower 
mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the  south,  border- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the  west.  It  rises  to  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Safed  (Jebel  Safed),  and  at 
length  ends  abruptly  in  the  mountains  of  Nazareth,  as 
the  northern  wall  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  high 
tract  mav  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  Lebanon. 

Some  writers  regard  the  Litany  as  marking  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Lebanon ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  an- 
cient classical  geographers  were  of  this  opinion  (Smith, 
Diet,  of  G,  and  R.  Geog,  s.  v.  Libanus;  Kitto,  Phytical 
Jiist.  o/PaL  p.  32).  Diodoms  Siculus  describes  Leba- 
non as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripolis,  Byblus, 
and  Sidon  {ffigt.  xix,  58) ;  and  the  Litany  falls  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Sidon.  The  notices  of  Ptolemy 
are  somewliat  indefinite,  and  represent  the  two  chains 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  as  commencing  at  the 
Mediterranean — ^the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on 
the  south  {Geog,  v,  15).  Strabo  is  more  definite  and  less 
accurate:  "There  are  two  mountains  which  inclose  Coele- 
Syria  lying  parallel  to  each  other.  The  commencement 
of  both  these  mountains,  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  a 
little  way  above  the  sea.  Libanus  rises  from  the  sea 
near  Trifiolis  and  Theoprosopon,  and  Anti-Libanus  from 
the  sea  near  Sidon.  They  terminate  somewhere  near 
the  Arabian  mountains,  which  are  above  the  district  of 
Damascus  and  the  Trachones.  ...  A  hollow  plain  lies 
between  them,  whose  breadth  towards  the  sea  is  200 
stadia,  and  its  length  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  about 
twice  as  much.  Rivers  flow  through  it,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  Jordan"  (x%-i,  754).  According  to  Pliny 
the  chains  begin  at  the  sea,  but  they  run  from  south  to 
north  {H,  N,  v,  17 ;  compare  Ammian.  Marcel,  xiv,  26). 
C/ellarius  merely  repeaU  these  ancient  authors  {Gfog,  ii, 
439).  Reland  shows  their  errors  and  contradictions,  but 
he  cannot  solve  them,  though  he  derived  some  impor- 
tant information  from  Maundrell  (Paimst,  p.  317  sq.; 
comp.  Earljf  Trav.  in  Pal  Bohn,  p.  483).  RosenmUUer 
(Bib.  Gtog.  u,  207,  Clark),  Wells  {Geog.  i,  289),  and  oth- 
ers, only  repeat  the  old  mistakes.  The  source  of  these 
errors  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  district  east  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.   There 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  range  of  Lebanon,  viewed  in 
its  physical  formation,  extends  from  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math  to  the  plain  of  Acre;  but  between  the  parallels 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  it  is  cut  through  by  the  chasm  of  the 
Lit&ny,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria.  That 
river  enters  the  range  obliquely  on  the  eastern  side, 
turns  gradually  westward,  and  at  length  divides  the  main 
ridge  at  right  angles.  Here,  therefore,  it  may  be  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  chain  terminates;  and  though  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Litany  another  chain  rises,  and 
runs  in  the  line  of  the  former,  it  is  not  so  lofty,  its  great- 
est height  scarcely  exceeding  3000  feet.  Ancient  geog- 
raphers thought  Lebanon  terminated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Litany ;  and  as  that  river  drains  the  valley  of 
CoDlc-Syria,  which  lies  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, they  naturally  supposed  that  the  chain  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Litany  was  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  range.  Here  lies  the  error,  which  Dr.  Porter  was 
among  the  first  to  detect,  by  an  examination  of  the  gen- 
eral conformation  of  the  mountain  ranges  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Hermon  (see  Bibliotheoa  SacrOy  xi,  52;  Porter, 
Damascus  J  i,  296). 

Anti-I^banon  is  completely  separated  from  this  west- 
ern range  by  a  broad  and  deep  valley.  The  great  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  extends  northward  to  the  western 
base  of  Hermon,  in  the  parallel  of  the  chasm  of  the  Lit- 
any. From  this  point  a  narrower  valley,  called  wady 
el-Teim,  nms  northward,  till  it  meets  an  eastern  branch 
of  Ccele-Syria.  These  three  valleys,  forming  a  continu- 
ous line,  constitute  the  western  boundary  of  Anti-Leba- 
non. No  part  of  that  chain  crosses  them  (Robinson,  ii, 
438).  The  southern  end  of  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria  is 
divided  by  a  low  ridge  into  two  branches.  Down  the 
eastern  branch  runs  wady  el-Teim,  conveying  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Jordan  {Bib.  Sac  L  c. ;  Robinson,  iii,  428- 
430) ;  down  the  western  runs  the  Litdny.  The  latter 
branch  soon  contracts  into  a  wild  chasm,  whose  banks 
are  in  some  places  above  a  thousand  feet  high,  of  naked 
rock,  and  almost  perpendicular.  At  one  spot  the  ravine 
is  only  60  feet  wide,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge, 
at  the  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  stream.  CK'er 
it  rise  jagged  walls  of  naked  limestone^  pierced  with 
numerous  caves.  The  scenery  is  here  magnificent;  as 
one  stands  on  this  arch  of  nature's  own  building,  he 
can  scarcely  repress  feelings  of  alarm.  The  clifb  al- 
most meet  overhead;  rugged  masses  of  rock  shoot  out 
from  dizzy  heights,  and  appear  as  if  about  to  plunge 
into  the  chasm ;  the  mad  river  far  below  dashes  along 
ttom  rapid  to  rapid  in  sheets  of  foam.  In  wild  grandeur 
this  chasm  has  no  equal  in  Syria,  and  few  in  the  world. 
Yet,  from  a  short  distance  on  either  side,  it  is  not  visible. 
The  mountain  chain  appears  to  run  on  in  its  course,  de- 
clining gradually,  but  without  any  interruption.  The 
ridge,  in  fact,  has  been  defl  asunder  by  some  terrible 
convulsion,  and  through  the  deft  the  waters  of  Code- 
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Syria  have  forced  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  in- 
fitead  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  the  natural  outlet.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  ridge  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
litiLny  is  the  prolongation  of  that  on  the  north,  and  is 
a  part  of  Lebanon  (Robinson,  ii,  488) ;  and  that  the 
chasm  of  the  Lit&ny,  though  the  drain  of  Coele-Syria, 
is  no  part  of  that  valley.  Neither  Coele-Syria,  there- 
fore, nor  Anti-Lebanon,  at  any  point,  approaches  within 
many  miles  of  the  Mediterranean  (^Handbook  for  S.  and 
P.  p.  571 ;  Robinson,  iii,  420  sq. ;  Van  de  Velde,  Travels, 
i,145sq.). 

(2.)  Western  Aspect, — The  view  of  Lebanon  from  the 
Mediterranean  is  exceedingly  grand.  On  approaching, 
it  appears  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  like  a  vast 
wall,  the  wavy  top  densely  covered  with  snow  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  two  highest  peaks  capped 
with  crowns  of  ice  on  the  sultriest  days  of  summer. 
The  tcestem  slopes  are  long  and  gradual,  furrowed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  deep  rugged  ravines,  and  broken  ev- 
erywhere by  lofty  dilfo  of  white  rock,  and  ragged  banks, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  terrace  walls,  rising  like  steps 
of  stairs  from  the  sea  to  the  snow-wreaths.  "  The  whole 
mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of  whitish  limestone,  or 
at  least  the  rocky  surface,  as  it  reflects  the  light,  exhib- 
its everywhere  a  whitish  aspejct.  The  mountain  teems 
with  villages,  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  almost  to 
the  top;  yet  so  steep  and  rocky  is  the  surface,  that  the 
tillage  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  terraces,  built 
up  with  great  labor,  and  covered  above  with  soiL  When 
one  looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on  these 
terraces  is  not  seen,  so  that  the  whole  mountain  side  ap- 
pears as  if  composed  of  inmiense  ru^ed  masses  of  naked 
whitish  rock,  severed  by  deep  wild  ravines,  running 
down  precipitously  to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect 
among  these  rocks  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  moun- 
taineers, hardy,  industrious,  and  brave"  (Robinson,  ii, 
498 ;  comp.  Volney,  Travels,  i,  272  sq.). 

On  looking  down  the  western  slopes  from  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  projecting  bluffs,  or  through  the  vista  of 
one  of  the  glens,  the  scenery  is  totally  different;  it  b 
now  rich  and  picturesque.  The  tops  of  the  little  stair- 
like terraces  are  seen,  all  green  with  com,  or  straggling 
vines,  or  the  dark  foliage  of  the  mulberry.  The  steeper 
banks  and  ridge-tops  have  their  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
while  far  away  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  glens,  and 
round  the  villages  and  castellated  convents,  are  large 
groves  of  gray  olives.  The  aspect  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  mountains  is,  however,  very  different,  the 
rocks  and  strata  often  assuming  strange,  fantastic  shapes. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dog  river  sre  some  of 
the  most  remarlcable  rock  formations  in  Lebanon.  Here 
numbos  of  little  ravines  fall  into  the  main  glen,  and 
their  sides,  with  the  inter\'ening  ridges,  are  thickly  cov- 
eted with  high  peaks  of  naked  limestone,  sometimes 
rising  in  solitary  grandeur  like  obelisks,  but  generally 
gr&nped  together,  and  connected  by  narrow  ledges  like 
arched  viaductsu  In  one  place  the  horizontal  strata  in 
the  side  of  a  lofty  cliff  are  worn  away  at  the  edges,  giv- 
ing the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  large  pile  of  cushions. 
In  other  places  there  are  tall  stalks,  with  broad  tope  like 
tables.  In  many  places  the  cliffy  are  ribbed,  resembling 
the  pipes  of  an  organ,  or  columnar  basalt.  A  single 
perch  of  dear  soil  can  scarcely  be  found  in  one  spot 
throughout  the  whole  region,  but  every  minute  pateh  is 
cultivated,  even  in  grottoes  and  under  natural  arches 
(Porter*s  JDamcucus,  ii,  289).  The  highest  peaks  of  the 
range  are  naked,  white,  and  barren.  A  line  drawn  at 
the  altitude  of  about  6000  feet  would  mark  the  limits 
of  cultivation.  Above  that  line  the  shelving  sides  and 
rounded  tops  are  covered  with  loose  limestone  debris, 
and  are  almost  entirely  destitote  of  vegeteble  life. 

The  western  base  of  Lebanon  does  not  correspond 
with  the  shore-line.  In  ftime  cases  bold  spurs  shoot  out 
from  the  mountains,  and  dip  perpendicuUrly  into  the 
sea,  forming  bluff  promontories,  such  as  the  **  Ladder  of 
Tyre,'*  Promontorium  Album,  or  ^  White  Cape,"  the  well- 


known  pass  of  the  Dog  River,  and  the  Theoprosopon, 
now  called  Ras  esh-Shuk'ah.  In  other  places  the  moun- 
tains retire,  or  the  shore-line  advances  (as  at  Be3rr<it 
and  Tripolis),  leaving  little  sections  of  fertile  plain,  va- 
rying from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  widUi.  This 
was  the  territory  of  the  old  Phoenicians,  and  on  it  stiU 
lie  the  scattered  remains  of  their  once  great  cities.  See 
Phcenicia.  From  the  promontory  of  Theoprosopon  a 
low  ridge  strikes  northward  along  the  shore  past  Tripo- 
lis, separated  from  the  main  chain  by  a  narrow  valley. 
When  it  terminates,  the  coast -plain  becomes  much 
wider,  and  gradually  expands,  till  it  opens  at  the  north- 
em  base  of  Lebanon  into  the  valley  leading  to  the  **  en- 
trance of  Hamath"  (Robinson,  iii,  385). 

(3.)  Ecutem  Declivifies. — From  the  east  Lebanon 
presents  a  totally  different  aspect.  It  does  not  seem 
much  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  seen  from  the 
west.  This  b  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the 
plain  extending  along  its  base,  which  is  on  an  average 
about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  176).  The  ridge  resembles  a  colossal  wall, 
its  sides  precipitous,  and  thinly  covered,  in  most  places, 
with  oak  forests.  There  are  veiy  few — only  some  two 
or  three— glens  furrowing  them.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge,  or  backbone,  is  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the 
western  side;  and  extending  in  gentle  undulations,  white 
with  snow,  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  right  and  left, 
it  forms  a  grand  object  from  the  ruins  of  Ba'albek,  and 
still  more  so  from  the  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon.  A  near- 
er approach  to  the  chain  reveab  a  new  feature.  A  side 
ridge  runs  along  the  base  of  the  central  chain  from  the 
town  of  Zahleh  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  is  thinly 
covered  throughout  with  forests  of  oak  intermixed  with 
wild  plum,  hawthorn,  juniper,  and  other  trees.  A  little 
south  of  the  parallel  of  Sunnin  this  ridge  is  low  and  nar- 
row, and  the  BnkA'a  is  there  widest.  Advancing  north- 
wards the  ridge  increases  in  height,  and  encroaches  on 
the  plain,  until,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes  ('Ain  el- 
*Asy),  it  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  and  there  the 
plain  is  narrowest.  From  this  point  southwards  to 
where  the  road  crosses  from  Ba'albek  to  the  Cedars,  the 
central  chain  is  steep,  naked,  and  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  here  and  there  a  solitary  oak  or  blasted  pine 
clinging  to  the  rocks  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii,  803  sq. ; 
Robinson,  iii,  580  sq.). 

The  side  ridge  above  described  sinks  down  in  grace- 
ful wooded  slopes  into  wady  Khaled,  which  drains  a 
part  of  the  plain  of  Hums,  and  falls  into  Nahr  el-Keblr. 
The  main  chain  also  terminates  abmptly  a  little  farther 
west,  and  its  base  is  swept  by  the  waters  of  the  Kebir, 
the  ancient  river  Elenthems  (Robinson,  iii,  668-60). 

(4.)  Rivers, — Lebanon  is  rich  in  rivers  and  fountains, 
fed  by  the  etemal  snows  that  crown  its  summit,  and  the 
vapors  which  they  condense.  The  **  streams  from  Leb- 
anon" were  proverbial  for  their  abundance  and  beauty 
in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Cant,  iv,  16),  and 
its  "cold-flowing  watera"  were  types  of  richness  and 
luxury  (Jer.  xviii,  14).  Some  of  them,  too,  have  ob- 
tained a  classic  celebrity  (see  Eci&nd, PaUest,^  269,437). 
They  are  all  small  mountein  torrents  rather  than  riv- 
ers. The  following  are  the  more  important :  1.  The  Eleu- 
tbenis  (now  Nahr  el-Keblr),  rising  in  the  plain  of  Emesa, 
west  of  the  Orontes,  sweeps  round  the  northem  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  midway  be- 
tween Tripolis  and  Aradus.  Strabo  states  that  it  form- 
ed the  northem  bonier  of  Phcenicia  and  Coele-Sj-ria  (xW, 
753;  Robinson,  iii,  576).  2.  The  Kadisha,  or  "sacred 
river,"  now  generally  cailed  Nahr  Abu-Aly,  has  its  high- 
est sources  around  the  little  cedar  grove,  and  descends 
through  a  sublime  ravine  to  the  coast  near  Tripolis.  At 
one  spot  its  glen  has  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  on  each 
side  nearly  1000  feet  high.  Here,  on  opposite  banks, 
are  two  villages,  the  people  of  which  can  converse  across 
the  chasm,  but  to  reach  each  other  requires  a  toilsome 
walk  of  two  hours.  In  a  wild  cleft  of  the  ravine  is  the 
convent  of  Ranobin,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch  {Handbook/or  Sjfr.  and  Pal,  p.  586).    8.  The 
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Adunis  (Nahr  Ibrahim),  famous  in  ancient  fable  as  the 
scene  of  the  romantic  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Kill- 
ed by  a  boar  on  its  banks,  Adonis  dyed  with  his  blood  the 
waters,  which  ever  since,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
are  said  to  run  red  to  the  sea  (Lucian,  Lh  Syria  Jka,  6 ; 
Strabo,  xv,  170).  Adonis  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Tammuz,  for  whom  Ezekiel  represents  the  Jewish 
•.v<)men  as  weeping  (viii,  14.'.  The  source  is  a  noble 
fountain  beside  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  near 
the  site  of  Apheca,  now  marked  by  the  little  village  of 
Afka  (Eusebius,  Vii,  Const,  iii,  65;  Porter,  VanuucuSj  ii, 
2'J7 ;  Kitter,  Pal.  und  Syr.  iv,  558;.  The  Adonis  falls 
into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Biblical  GebaL  4. 
The  Lycus  flumen,  now  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  "  Dog  River," 
rises  high  up  on  the  flank  of  Sunnin,  and  breaks  down 
through  a  picturesque  glen.  At  its  mouth  is  that  fa- 
mous pass  on  whose  sculptured  rocks  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Homan,  and  French  (!)  generals  have  left  records 
of  their  expeditions  and  victories  (Kobinson,  iii,  618; 
Handbook,  p.  407  sq. ;  Strabo,  xvi,  755).  5.  The  Magoras 
of  Pliny  (v,  17)  is  probably  the  modem  Nahr  Beyriit. 
6.  The  Tamyras  or  Darauras  (Strabo,  xvi,  766;  Polyb- 
ius,  v,  68)  rises  near  Deir  el-Kamr,  the  capital  of  Leba- 
noiu  It  is  now  called  Nahr  ed-DammOr.  7.  The  Bos- 
trcnus  of  ancient  authors  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Nahr  el-Awaley,  though  some  doubt  this.  8.  The  Le- 
ontes  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  lower  section 
(if  it  is  now  generally  termed  Kasimlyeh,  and  the  upper 
section  Litany.  Its  chief  sources  are  at  Chalcis  and 
Ba'albek ;  but  a  large  tributary  flows  down  from  the  ra- 
vine of  Zahleh,  and  is  the  only  stream  which  descends 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon.     See  Lkonti<:8. 

2.  Anti'I^banon.—  {\.)  /*ca)fe».— The  centre  and  cul- 
minating point  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  Hermon.  From  it 
a  number  of  ranges  radiate,  like  the  ribs  of  a  half-open 
fan.  The  flrst  and  loftiest  runs  north-east,  parallel  to 
Lebanon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  whose  average  breadth  is  about  six  mUes.  Thb 
ridge  is  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Where  it  joins 
Hermon  it  is  broad,  irregular,  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys  and  little  fertile  plains,  and  covered  with  thin 
forests  of  dwarf  oak  Its  elevation  is  not  more  than 
4500  feeU  Advancing  northwards,  its  features  become 
wilder  and  grander,  oak-trees  give  place  to  juniper,  and 
the  elevation  increases  until,  above  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Zebedany — which  lies  embosomed  in  its  very  centre 
— it  attains  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  (Van  de  Velde, 
Afetnoir,  p.  175).  From  this  point  to  the  parallel  of 
lia'albek  there  is  little  change  in  the  elevation  or  scen- 
ery. Beyond  the  latter  it  begins  to  fall,  and  declines 
gradually  until  at  length  it  sinks  down  into  the  great 
plain  of  Hamath,  eight  miles  east  of  Riblah,  and  sixteen 
south  of  Emesa.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  up- 
land plains,  and  a  few  of  the  deeper  valleys,  this  ridge 
li  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  sides  are  steep  and 
rugged,  in  many  places  sheer  precipices  of  naked,  jagged 
rock,  nearly  1000  feet  high.  They  are  not  so  bare  or 
bleak,  however,  as  the  higher  summits  of  Lebanon.  Veg- 
etation is  abundant  among  the  rocks;  and  though  the 
inhabitants  are  few  and  far  between,  immense  flocks  of 
stieep  and  goats  are  pastured  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wild  beasts— bears,  boars,  wolves,  jackals,  hyienas,  foxes 
— are  far  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Syria 
or  Palestine  (Porter,  Damascus^  ii,  315). 

The  lowest  and  lant  of  the  ridges  that  radiate  from 
Hermon  runs  nearly  due  east  along  the  magnificent 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  continues  onward  to  Palmyra. 
Its  average  elevation  is  not  more  tt  ui  3000  feet,  and  it 
docs  not  rise  more  than  about  700  feet  above  the  pkin, 
though  some  of  its  peaks  are  much  higher.  Its  rock  is 
chalky,  almost  pure  white,  and  entirely  naked — ^not  a 
tree^  or  shnib,  or  patch  of  verdure  is  anywhere  seen  upon 
iL  It  thus  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tlie  rich 
green  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  From  the  central 
range  to  this  ridge  there  is  a  descent,  by  a  series  of 
broad,  bare  terraces  or  plateaus,  supported  by  long,  con- 
tinuous walls  of  bare,  whitbh  limestone,  varying  from 


100  to  1000  feet  in  height.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreary  and  desolate  than  the  scenery  on  these  steppes. 
The  gravelly  soil,  in  many  places  thickly  strewn  with 
flints,  is  as  bare  as  the  clili's  that  bound  them.  Yet  they 
are  intersected  by  several  rich  and  beautiful  glens,  so 
deep,  however,  that  their  verdure  and  foliage  can  not  be 
seen  from  a  distance.  Towards  the  east  these  steppes 
gradually  expand  into  broad  upland  plains,  and  portions 
of  them  are  irrigated  and  tilled.  On  them  stand  the 
small  but  ancient  towns  of  YabrCid,  Nebk,  Jerild,  etc, 
around  which  madder  is  successfully  cultivated. 

(2.)  Rivers. — Anti-Lebanon  is  the  source  of  the  four 
great  rivers  of  Syria :  1.  The  Orontes  (q.  v.),  springing 
from  the  western  base  of  the  main  ridge,  beside  the  nuns 
of  Lybo,  flows  away  northward  through  a  broad,  rich 
vale,  laving  in  its  course  the  walls  of  Emesa,  Hamath, 
A))amea,  and  Antioch.  2.  The  Jordan  (q.  v.),  Palestine's 
sacred  river,  bursting  from  the  side  of  Hermon,  rolls 
down  its  deep,  mysterious  valley  into  the  Sea  of  Death. 
3.  The  Abana,  the  "  golden-flowing"  stream  of  Damas- 
cus {ChrysorrkoaSf  Pliny,  v,  16 ;  also  called  BardweSy 
Stepb.  Byz. ;  see  Abana),  rises  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  ridge,  cuts  through  it  and  the  others,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  east  of  the  city.  8.  The  Leontes  (q.  x.\ 
Phoenicia's  nameless  stream,  has  its  two  principal  foun- 
tains at  the  western  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  beside  Chal- 
cis and  Ba'albek  (Porter,  Damascus^  i,  11 :  Robinson,  iii, 
498, 506).  The  only  other  streams  of  Anti-Lebanon  are 
(4)  the  I'harpar,  now  called  el-'Awaj,  rising  on  the  east- 
em  flank  of  Hermon  (see  Phaupak),  and  (5)  the  torrent 
whicli  flows  down  the  fertile  glen  of  Helbon  (q.  v.)  into 
the  plain  of  Damascus. 

8.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  them  a  fer- 
tile and  well- watered  valley,  averaging  about  fifteen 
miles  in  width,  which  is  the  Coele-Syria  (Hollow  Syria) 
of  the  ancients,  but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  el-Bekaa,  or  "the  Vallej'." 
This  is  traversed  through  the  greater  portion  of  its 
length  by  the  river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontes.  It 
is  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon"  ("pSS^H  rjpa)  mentionetl 
in  Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7,  and  later  "  the  pkin  of  Aven" 
(•^X"n?p?a)  alluded  to  by  Amos  (i,5),  where  also  Sol- 
omon constructed  one  of  his  palaces  (1  Kings  vii,  2 ;  ix, 
9 ;  X,  17 ;  CauU  vii,  4).     See  CkEUi-SYRiA. 

III.  Natural  Science.— \.  The  geology  of  Lebanon  has 
never  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
accompanied  the  United  States  expedition  under  lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  is  the  only  man  who  has  attempted  any- 
thing like  a  scientific  examination  of  the  mountains. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  his  Reconnaissance,  embodied 
in  Lynch's  Official  Report.  The  Orman  traveller  Rus- 
segger  also  supplies  some  facts  in  his  Reisen  (voL  iii). 
Tristram,  in  his  Land  of  Israel  (s-f.)  has  considerably 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  as  well  as  natu- 
ral history  of  Lebanon. 

The  main  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are 
composed  of  Jura  limestone,  hard,  partially  crystallized, 
i  and  containing  few  fossils.  The  strata  have  been  great- 
ly disturbed.  In  some  places  they  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  in  others  tilted  over,  laying  bare  veins  and  de- 
tached masses  of  trap.  In  the  southern  part  of  Leba- 
non, near  Kedesh  and  Safed,  are  many  traces  of  recent 
disturbance.  From  the  earliest  ages  earthquakes  have 
been  frequent  and  most  destructive  in  that  region.  The 
earthquake  of  1837  buried  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Safed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses  (Kobinson,  ii, 
422  sq. ;  I/andb.  p.  438).  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  along  the  eastern  flank  of  Hermon,  trap  rock 
abounds ;  the  latter  is  the  commencement  of  the  great 
trap-fields  of  Hauran  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  240  sq.). 

Over  the  Jura  limestone  there  is  in  many  places  a 
more  recent  cretaceous  deposit;  its  color  is  gray,  and 
sometimes  pure  w^hite.  It  is  soft,  and  abounds  in  flints 
and  fossils,  ammonites,  cchuiites,  ostnea,  chenopus,  ne- 
rinea,  etc.,  often  occurring  in  large  beds,  as  at  BbamdCm 
above  Beyr>lt.     Fossil  fish  are  also  found  imbedded  ia 
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the  rock  near  the  ancient  Gebal  (Reland,  Pahxtt,  p.  821). 
These  cretaceoos  deposits  occur  along  the  whole  western 
Hank  of  Lehanon,  and  the  lower  eastern  ranges  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  are  wholly  composed  of  them  (D'Arvieiuc,  iUe- 
fiiotrc*,  ii,  393 ;  KUiot,  Travtls^  ii,  267 ;  Vohiey,  ii,  280). 

Extensive  beds  of  soft,  friable  sandstone  are  met  with 
both  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  According  to  An- 
derson, the  sandstone  is  of  a  more  recent  period  than  the 
cretaceous  strata.  This  change  in  the  geological  struct- 
ure gives  great  variety  to  the  scenery  of  Lebanon.  The 
regular  and  graceful  outlines  of  the  sandstone  ridges 
contrast  well  with  the  bolder  and  more  abrupt  limestone 
cliffs  and  peaks,  while  the  ruddy  hue  and  sombre  pine 
forests  of  the  former  relieve  the  intense  whiteness  of  the 
latter. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  district  of  Metn,  east  of 
Beyrdt,  but  it  b  impure,  and  the  veins  are  too  thin  to 
repay  mining.  Iron  is  found  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern portions  of  Lebanon,  and  there  is  an  extensive  salt 
marsh  on  one  of  the  eastern  steppes  of  Anti-Lebanon 
( Porter,  Damascus,  i,  161 ;  Handbook,  p.  363 ;  Volney,  i, 
281;  Burckhardt,p.27). 

2.  The  Botamf  of  Lebanon,  like  the  geology,  is  to  a 
great  extent  unknown.  It  appears  to  be  very  rich  in 
the  abundance,  the  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  of  these  noble  mountains.  The 
great  variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
Jordan  valley  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  to  the  eternal 
snows  on  its  summit,  affords  space  and  fittuig  home  for 
the  vegetable  products  of  nearly  every  part  ef  the  globe. 
The  forests  of  Lebanon  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  world.  Its  cedars  were  used  in  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  vi;  2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  Ezra 
iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  6, 2),  Home  (Pliny, 
y/.  A',  xiii,  11),  and  Assyria  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p. 
356, 644) ;  and  the  pine  and  oak  were  extensively  cm- 
ployed  in  ship-building  (Ezek.xxvii,4-6).  See  Cedar. 
On  these  mountains  we  have  stiU  the  cedar,  pine,  oak 
of  several  varieties,  terebinth,juniper,  walnut,  plane,  pop- 
Ur,  willow,  arbutus,  olive,  mulberry,  carob,  fig,  pistachio, 
sycamore,  hawthorn,  apricot,  plum,  pear,  apple,  quince, 
pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  palm,  and  banana.  The 
vine  abounds  everywhere.  Oleanders  line  the  streams, 
and  rhododendrons  crown  the  peaks  higher  up,  with  the 
ruck-rose,  ivy,  berberry,  and  honeysuckle.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  almost  bare,  owing  to  the  cold  and  extreme 
dryness.  There  are  even  here,  however,  some  varieties 
of  low  prickly  shrubs,  which  lie  on  the  ground  like  cush- 
ions, and  look  almost  as  sapless  as  the  gravel  from  which 
they  spring.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  bright  and  beau- 
tiful—the anemone,  tulip,  pink,  ranunculus,  geranium, 
crocus,  lily,  star  of  Bethlehem,  convolvulus,  etc  This- 
tles abound  in  immense  variety.  The  cereals  and  vege- 
tables include  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentils,  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  numerous  others. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  practiced,  and  wherever  wa- 
ter is  abundant  the  crops  are  luxuriant.  Probably  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  there  more  striking  examples  of 
the  triumph  of  industry  over  rugged  and  intractable 
nature  than  along  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon.  The 
steepest  banks  are  terraced ;  every  little  shelf  and  cran- 
ny in  the  cliffs  is  occupied  by  the  thrifty  husbandman, 
and  planted  with  vine  or  mulberry  (Robinson,  iii,  14,21, 
615;  Porter,  i>cm»a*cw*,ii,  283;  ^aiMfl»oo/b,p.410,413). 

3.  Zooioff^, — 0>n8iderable  numbers  of  wild  beasts  still 
inhabit  the  retired  glens  and  higher  peaks  of  Lebanon, 
including  jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2 
Kings  xiv,  9;  Cant.iv,8;  I]ab.ii,17).    See  Palestink. 

Anti-Libanus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its  sister 
range,  and  it  is  more  abundantly  stocked  with  wild 
beasts.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey  may 
be  seen  day  after  day  sweeping  in  circles  round  the 
beetling  cliSs.  Wild  swine  are  numerous,  and  vast 
herds  of  gazelles  roam  over  the  bleak  eastern  steppes. 
See  Zoology. 

IV.  Climate, — There  are  great  varieties  of  climate 


and  temperature  in  Lebanon.  In  the  plain  of  Dan,  at 
the  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  the  heat  and  vegetation  are 
almost  tropical,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshy 
plain  render  the  whole  region  unhealthy.  The  semi- 
nomads  who  inhabit  it  are  as  dark  in  complexion  as 
Egyptians.  The  thermometer  often  stands  at  98°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade  on  the  site  of  Dan,  while  it  does  not  rise 
above  32^  on  the  top  of  Hermon.  The  coast  along  the 
western  base  of  Lebanon,  though  very  sultry  during  the 
summer  months,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  fresh  sea-breeze 
which  sets  in  in  the  evening  keeps  the  night  compara- 
tively cool,  and  the  air  is  dry  and  free  from  miasma. 
Snow  never  falls  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  very  rarely  seen 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  2000  feet.  Frost' is  miknown. 
In  the  plains  of  Coele-Syria  (3000  feet)  and  Damascus 
(about  2300  feet),  snow  falls  more  or  less  every  winter, 
sometimes  eight  inches  deep  on  the  streets  and  terraced 
roofs  of  Damascus,  while  the  roads  are  too  rough  and 
hard  with  frost  for  travelling.  Tlie  main  ridges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  generally  covered  with 
snow  from  December  to  March,  sometimes  so  deeply 
that  the  roads  are  for  weeks  together  impassable.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  summer  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  cool  and  pleasant,  the  air  is  extremely  dry, 
and  malaria  is  unknown.  From  the  beginning  of  June 
till  about  the  20th  of  September  rain  never  falls,  and 
clouds  are  rarely  seen.  At  the  latter  date  the  autumn 
rains  begin,  generally  accompanied  with  storms  of  thun- 
der and  vivid  lightning.  January  and  February  are 
the  coldest  months.  The  barley  harvest  begins,  on  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia,  about  the  end  of  April,  but  in  the 
upper  altitudes  it  is  not  gathered  in  till  the  beginning 
of  August  During  the  summer,  in  the  village  of  Shum- 
lan,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  thermom- 
eter does  not  rise  above  83°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  night  it 
usually  goes  down  to  76°.  From  June  20th  to  August 
20th  the  barometer  often  does  not  vary  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  there  are  few  cloudy  days,  and  scarcely  even  a 
slight  shower.  At  Bluddh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  with  an 
elevation  of  4800  feet,  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  snd  the 
thermometer  never  rises  in  summer  above  82°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade.  The  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant.  The  m- 
rocco  wind  is  severely  felt  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  but  not  so  much  in  Anti- 
Lebanon.  It  blows  occasionally  during  March  and 
April.  DetD  is  almost  unknown  along  the  mountain 
ridges,  but  in  the  low  plains,  and  especially  at  the  base 
of  llermon,  it  is  very  abundant  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  3). 

y.  Hisioiical  Notices. — Lebanon  is  first  mentioned  as 
a  boundary  of  the  country  given  by  the  Lord  in  cove- 
nant promise  to  Israel  (Deut.  i,  7;  xi,  24).  To  the 
dwellers  in  the  parched  and  thirsty  south,  or  on  the  sul- 
try banks  of  the  Nile,  the  snows,  and  streams,  and  ver- 
dant forests  of  Lebanon  must  have  seemed  an  earthly 
paradise.  By  such  a  contrast  we  can  understand  Mo- 
ses's touching  petition, "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and 
see  the  good  laud  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon"  (Deut.  iii,  25).  The  mountains 
were  originally  inhabited  by  a  number  of  warlike,  inde- 
pendent tribes,  some  of  whom  Joshua  conquered  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Merom  (xi,  2-18).  They  are  said  to  have 
been  of  Phoenician  stock  (Pliny,  v,  17 ;  Eusebius,  Onom, 
s.  V. ;  compare  1  Kings  v).  Further  north  were  the  Ui- 
vites  (Judg.  iii,  3),  and  the  Giblites,  and  Arkites,  whose 
names  still  cling  to  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  strong- 
holds. See  GiBLiTE;  Arkite.  The  Israelites  never 
completely  subdued  them,  but  the  enterprising  Phceni- 
cians  appear  to  have  had  them  under  their  power,  or  in 
their  pay,  for  they  got  timber  for  their  fleets  from  the 
mountains,  and  they  were  able  to  supply  Solomon  from 
the  same  forests  when  building  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v, 
9-11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  9  sq.).  At  a  later  period  we  find  the 
king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber  for  his  military  en- 
gines (Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xxxvii,  24,  Ezek.  xxxi,  16),  and  it  is 
mentioned  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  relates  that  in  like  manner  Antigonus, 
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having  collected  from  all  qiiarten 
hewers  of  wood,  and  savryers,  and 
ship -builders,  brought  down  an 
immense  quantity  of  timber  from 
Libanus  to  the  sea  to  build  himself 
a  navy  (xix,  58).  The  same  fact 
that  this  mountain  was  the  famous 
resort  for  timber,  whether  for  ar- 
chitectural, naval,  or  military  pur- 
poses, appears  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  where  the  name  is 
found  in  the  corrupted  form  of 
Letnarum  (Wilkinson,  EgyptioMy  i, 
403).  It  is  there  represented  as  a 
mountainous  country,  inaccessible 
to  chariots,  and  abounding  in 
lofty  trees,  which  the  affrighted 
mountaineers,  having  fled  thith- 

glyph  reads  l-m-n-n).  mg,  m  order  to  impede  the  ad- 
Prom  the  Egyptian  vance  of  the  invading  Egyptian 
MoDumenta.  army. 

During  the  conquests  of  David  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation  under  Solomon,  the  Jews  be- 
came fully  acquainted  with  the  richness,  the  grandeur. 


Natives  felling  Trees  in  Lebanon.    From  the  Egyptian 
Munoments. 

and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  Lebanon,  and  ever  after 
that  mountain  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  wealth 
and  majesty.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  "The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon'' 
(Ixxii,  16) ;  and  Solomon,  praising  the  beauty  of  the 
Bridegroom,  writes,  "His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon, 
excellent  as  the  cedars**  (Cant,  v,  16).  Isaiah  also  pre- 
dicts of  the  Church,  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be 
given  to  it"  (xxxv,  2;  compare  Ix,  13;  Hos.  xiv,  6,  6). 
Indeed,  in  Scripture,  Lebanon  is  very  generally  men- 
tioued  in  connection  with  the  cedar-trees  with  which  it 
abounded;  but  its  wines  are  also  noticed  (Hos.  xiv,  8) ; 
and  in  Cant  iv,  11 ;  Hos.  xiv,  7,  it  is  celebrated  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  fragrant  plants.  Lebanon  is  greatly  cele- 
brated both  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and  much  of 
the  sublime  imagery  of  the  propheU  of  the  Old  TesL  is 
borrowed  from  this  mountain  (e.  g.  Psa.  xxix,  5, 6 ;  civ, 
16-18;  (3ant.iv,8, 15;  Isa.ii,18;  Zech.  xi,  1,  2). 

Anti-Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  early  brought  un- 
der the  sway  of  Damascus,  though  amid  its  southern 
strongholds  were  some  fierce  tribes  who  preserved  their 
independence  down  to  a  late  period  (1  Chron.  v,  19-23; 
Josephus,  ArU,  xiii,  11,3;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755,  756> 


Daring  the  reign  of  the  Seleudds  several  large  citicf 
were  founded  or  rebuilt  in  these  mountains,  as  Laodi- 
cea  at  the  northern  end  of  Anti-Lebanon,  Chalcis  at  its 
eastern  base,  Abila  in  the  wild  glen  of  the  Abana  (Luke 
iii,  1).  iSee  Abila.  At  the  commencement  of  our  lera, 
Lebanon,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Rome,  and  under  its  fostering  rule  great  cities  were 
built  and  beautiful  temples  erected.  The  heights  on 
which  Baal-fires  had  burned  in  primeval  times,  end  the 
groves  where  the  rude  mountain  tribes  worshipped  their 
idols,  became  the  sites  of  noble  builduigs,  whose  ruins  to 
this  day  excite  the  admiration  of  every  traveller.  Greece 
itself  cannot  surpass  in  grrandeur  the  temples  of  Ba'albek 
and  Chalcis.  There  are  more  than  thirty  temples  in 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  (Porter,  Handbook^  p.  454, 
457, 557, 411 ;  comp.  Robinson,  iii,  488,  626). 

During  the  wars  of  the  Seleucidas,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  probably  re- 
mained in  comparative  security.  When,  under  the 
Muslem  rule,  Christianity  was  almost  extirpated  from 
the  rest  of  Syria,  it  retained  its  hold  there;  and  the 
Maronites  (q.  v.),  who  still  occupy  the  greater  part  <»f 
the  range,  are  doubtless  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old 
Syrians.  The  sect  originated  in  the  7th  century,  when 
the  monk  Maron  taught  them  the  Monotbelitic  heres}'. 
In  the  12th  century  they  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  devoted  Papists.  They  num- 
ber about  200,000.  The  Druses  (q.  v.),  their  hereditary 
foes,  dwell  in  the  southern  section  of  the  range,  and 
number  abmit  80,000.  The  jealousies  and  feuds  of  the 
rival  sects,  fanned  by  a  cruel  and  corrupt  government, 
often  desolate  "that  goodly  mountain"  Mrith  fire  and 
sword.  Anti-Lebanon  has  a  considerable  Christian  po]>- 
ulataon,  but  they  are  mixed  with  Mohammedans,  and 
have  no  political  status.  The  whole  range  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  pasha  of  Damascus. 

The  American  missionaries  have  established  several 
schools  among  the  people  of  Lebanon,  and  for  some 
years  past  pleasing  success  has  attended  their  efforts  in 
the  mountain,  which,  however,  were  almost  wholly  ui- 
tcmipted  by  the  violent  outbreak  among  the  Druses  in 
1860,  ending  in  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Christians. 
On  the  suppression  of  this,  a  Maronite  governor  was 
appointed  over  the  district  by  the  Turkish  government, 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  five  great  European  powers. 

V.  Literature,— Kobmsonf  BAHcal  Researches,  iii,  844, 
845,  489 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  Introd. 
p.  xxxii-xxxv,  Iv ;  Reland,  Palastina^  i,  31 1 ;  Roscn- 
mUller,  Biblisch,  Alterthum,  ii,  236;  Raumer,  Palastintt, 
p.  29-36;  D'Arvieux,  Memoires,  ii,  250;  Volney,  Voyar/e 
en  SjfHe,  i,  243 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  MonatL  Correspond, 
June,  1806 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  1  sq. ;  Rich- 
ter,  Wall/ahrten,  p.  102,  etc;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  206-220 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p. 468  sq. ;  Fisk, 
in  Missionary  Herald,  1824;  Elliot,  Travels,  ii,  376; 
Hogg,  Visit  to  A  lexandridf  Jerusalem,  etc,  i,  219  sq. ,  ii, 
81  sq. ;  Addison,  Palmyra  and  Damascus,  ii,  43-82 ;  Bit- 
ter's Erdkunde^  xvii,  div.  1 ;  Robinson's  Researches,  new 
!  edit,  iii,  584-625;  Bibliothfca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  205-258 ; 
i  1848,  p.  1-28,  243-262, 447-480, 663-700 ;  Schwarz,  Pal- 
est, p.  bb;  Kelly's  Syria  and  Holy  Land,  p.  76-165 ;  Por- 
ter, Damascus  (Lond.  1855) ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
vol.  i ;  Van  de  Velde,  Travels,  etc,  vol.  i ;  Churchill,  L<*- 
anon  (London,  1853,1862);  also  Druses  and  Afaronitrs 
(Lond.  1862) ;  Tristram,  lAind  of  Israel  (London,  1865); 
Palmer,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  "  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  107  sq.  See  Pales- 
tine. 

Leb'aoth  (Heb.  Lebadth',  TlX^b,  lionesses;  Sept. 
Ka^aui^),  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah,  L  e. 
Simeon  (Josh,  xv,  82) ;  elsewhere  more  fully  Bkth-lk- 
BAOTii  (Josh,  xix,  6) ;  also  Bkth-birki  (1  C^ron.  iv, 
31).  The  associated  names  in  all  these  passages  sug- 
gest a  location  in  the  wild  south-western  part  of  the 
tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruined  site  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Map  as  Sbeta,  on  wady  Suniyeh|  not  very  far 
from  Elusa,  towards  Gaza. 
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IcebbSB^UB  (AtPfidloc),  a  snnuune  of  Judas  or  Jade 
(Ifatt.  X,  8),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  a  member,  to- 
gether with  his  namesake  ^  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of 
AlphcoS)  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas  only, 
without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the  lists 
given  in  Luke  vi,  16 ;  Acts  i,  18 ;  and  in  John  xiv,  "22 
(where  we  find  **  Judas  not  Iscariot"  among  the  apos- 
tles), but  the  apostle  has  been  generaUy  identified  with 
**  Lebbsus  whose  surname  was  Thaddaus"  (Ac/3/3atoc  o 
itriisXri^tic  i^aodatoi:)  (Matt.  x,3 ;  Mark  iii,  18),  though 
Schlaermacher  {CriluxU  Essay  on  St,  Luke,  p.  93)  treats 
with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  reconcile  the  list&  In 
both  the  last  quoted  places  there  is  considerable  variety 
of  reading,  some  MSiS.  having  both  in  Matt,  and  Maik 
A(/5/5aTuc  or  Oadidto^  alone,  others  introducing  the 
name  'lov^ac,  or  Judas  Zeiotes,  in  Matt.,  where  the  Vul- 
gate reads  Tkaddmus  alone,  which  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann  in  his  Beriin  edition  of  1882.  This  confusion  is 
still  further  mcreased  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius  (//.  E,  i,  13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the 
twin)  was  Judas  ('Ioi;^ac  o  cai  Bittfiac),  and  that  Thad- 
d«us  was  one  of  the  ^  seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  tn 
MaU.  X  with  "Judas Jaoobi,"  as  well  as  by  the  theories 
of  modem  scholars,  who  regard  the  **  Levi**  (Aivic  h  rov 
'AX^ai'ov)  of  Mark  ii,  14 :  Luke  v,  27,  who  is  called  "  Le- 
1k»"  (A«/3^f )  by  Origen  {Cont,  Ceis.  L  i,  §  62),  as  the 
same  with  Lebbsus.  The  safest  way  out  of  these  ac- 
knowledged difilculties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  ordinarily 
received  opinion  that  Jude,  Leblxeus,  and  Thaddieus 
were  three  names  for  the  same  apostle,  who  is  therefore 
said  by  Jerome  (t»  MatU  x)  to  have  been  "  trionimus," 
rather  than  introduce  confusion  into  the  apostolic  cata- 
logues, and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or  de- 
fect.   See  Thadd.«us. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbens  and  Thad- 
dsBos  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal  difficulty. 
The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome  **  hearty,**  corcu- 
huRy  as  from  2^,  eor^  and  Thaddieus  has  been  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  have  a  cognate  signification,  AomojMcto- 
rosusy  as  from  the  Syriac  *iri,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  UoTra 
Heb.  p.  235 ;  Bengel,  Matt,  a*,  8),  the  true  significati^ 
of  in  being  mamma  (AngL  teat)  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm, 
p.  2565).  Winer  {Realworferb,  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two,  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzenskind,  An- 
other interpretation  of  Lebbeeus  is  the  young  lion  (leun^ 
cuius),  as  from  fiC^a^,  leo  (Schleusner,  s.  v.),  while  light- 
foot  and  Baumg.-Crusius  would  derive  it  from  Lebba,  a 
maritime  town  of  Galilee  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat, 
V,  19),  where,  however,  the  ordinary  reading  is  Jdba, 
Thadd»as  appears  in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai ;  hence 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddieus,  and  Ju- 
das may  be  dtfl'erent  representations  of  the  same  word 
(iv,  870),  and  Wordsworth  (jGr,  Test,  in  Matt,  x,  3)  iden- 
tifies Thaddaeus  with  Judas,  as  both  from  M'lin,  "  to 
praise.**  Chrysostom  (De  Prod,  Jud,  L  i,  c  ii)  says  that 
there  was  a  **  Judas  Zelotes**  among  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  apostle.     See 

JUDB. 

Lebeuf^  Jean,  a  French  priest  and  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Auxerre  March  6, 1687,  and  became  a  priest  in 
the  cathedral  uf  his  luitive  place.  Later  he  made  an 
antiquarian  visit  through  France,  and  in  1740  was  cho- 
sen a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  which 
he  wrote  many  memoirs.  He  died  in  1760.  Lebeuf 
published  several  dissertations  on  French  history,  for  a 
list  of  which,  see  Hoefer,  A^oirr.  Biog,  Gen,  xxx,  84. 

Lebi,  Lebiyah.    See  Lion. 

Leblond,  Gasparo  Michel,  a  noted  French  eccle- 
siastic and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Caen  Nov.  24, 1738, 
and,  after  entering  the  priesthood,  became  abbot  of  Ver- 
morU  Later  he  lived  in  Paris  as  keeper  of  the  Maza- 
rin  Library.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  wrote  several  archsological  treatises.  He  died  June 
17, 1809.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxx,  97. 


Lebon,  Joseph,  a  noted  French  priest  and  politi- 
cian, was  bora  Sept.  25, 1765,  at  Arras ;  pursued  his  stud- 
ies under  the  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  and  entered  their 
order  afterwards;  then  taught  rhetoric  at  one  of  their 
college;  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
caught  the  intoxication  of  the  hour,  and  finally  became 
one  of  the  worst  Terrorists,  mingling  beastly  profligacy 
with  unquenchable  bloodthirstiness.  He  was  particu- 
larly severe  upon  the  clergy,  more  especially  monastics; 
but  when  the  reaction  set  in  he  suffered  for  his  conduct 
death-punishment  by  the  guillotine  in  1795,  at  Amiens. 
See  Lacroix's  Pressens^  Religion  and  the  Reign  qf  Ter- 
ror,  p.  200, 407. 

Lebonah.    See  Framkikcknse. 

Lebo'nah  (Heb.  Lebonah\  ny\A, frankincense,  as 
often ;  Sept.  Aifiutva),  a  town  near  Shiloh,  north  of  the 
spot  where  the  Benjamite  youth  were  directed  to  cap- 
ture  the  Shilonite  maidens  at  the  yearly  festival  held 
"  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem'*  (Judg. 
xxi,  19).  The  earliest  modem  mention  of  it  is  in  the 
Itinerary  of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (A.D.  dr. 
1320),  who  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Lubin,  and 
refers  especially  to  its  correspondence  with  the  passage  l** 
in  Judges  (see  Asher*s^en^fiitno/*7udie/a,ii, 485).  Bro- 
cardus  mentions  it  as  a  very  hsindsome  village,  by  the 
name  of  Lenrna,  four  leagues  south  of  Nablfis,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (chap,  vii,  p.  178). 
The  identity  of  this  place  was  again  suggested  by  Maun- 
drell,  who  calls  it  J^ban  {Trav,  p.  86).  It  is  no  doubt 
the  Lubban  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  his  way  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Nablfis  (Bib,  Researches,  iii,  90).  He  de- 
scribes the  khan  el-Lubban  as  being  now  in  rains ;  but 
near  by  is  a  fine  fountain  of  running  water.  From  it  a 
beautiful  oval  plain  extends  north  about  fifteen  minutes, 
with  perhaps  half  that  breadth,  lying  here  deep  among 
the  high  rocky  hills.  About  the  middle  of  the  western 
side,  a  narrow  chasm  through  the  mountain,  called  wady 
el-Lubban,  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  plain  and  sur- 
rounding tract.  The  village  of  Lubban  is  situated  on 
the  nonh-west  acclivity,  considerably  above  the  plain. 
It  is  inhabited;  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  place;  and 
in  the  rocks  i^ve  it  are  excavated  sepulchres  (comp^ 
De  SaiUcy,  Narratwe,  i,  94, 95 ;  Schwarz,  PaUst,  p.  180; 
Wilson,  ii,  292  sq. ;  Bonar,  p.  363 ;  Mislin,  iii,  819 ;  Por^ 
ter,  Handbook,  p.  880;  Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  330; 
Tristram,  p.  160). 

Lebrija,  ifiuus  Amtonius  op  (or  Lebrixa,  vul- 
garly Nebrissensis,  from  Lebrixa  or  Lebrija,  the  old  Ne- 
brissa,  on  the  Guadalquivir),  **  un  humanista  de  prima 
nota,**  the  Erasmus  of  S)iain,  was  bom  at  that  place  in 
1442  according  to  Munnoz  (NichoL  Anton  and  Cave  say 
1444).  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  Univentity  of  Salamanca.  In  1461  he  went 
to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the  classics.  He  visited 
the  best  schools,  heard  the  most  renowned  teachers,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  etc, 
and  even  in  theology,  jurispradence,  and  medicine.  Af- 
ter ten  years  thus  employed  he  rctumed  to  Spain,  in- 
tending to  effect  a  reformation,  and  with  the  special  aim  . 
of  promoting  classical  learning,  in  the  universities  of  that 
country.  He  first  labored  in  an  unofficial  way,  and  as 
teacher  in  the  college  of  San  Miguel  at  Seville ;  but  Sal- 
amanca was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  His  lessons  met 
with  great  success,  and  he  soon  became  popular  through- 
out Spain.  He  contributed  very  largely  to  the  expulsion 
of  barbarism  from  the  seats  of  education,  and  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  taste  for  elegant  and  useful  studies.  He  also 
published  a  large  number  of  philological  works,  such  as 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammars,  and  especially  a 
Latin  lexicon,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  universities  of  all  countries.  He  likewise  applied 
philology  to  theology,  and  by  that  means  caused  it  to 
make  a  great  progress :  in  onder  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  he  compared  it  with  the  older  texts,  the  * 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
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wi  iters  on  the  Polyglot  of  the*Alcala,  prepared  Under 
tbo  direction  of  cardinal  Ximene^  This  course  natu- 
rally brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  scholastics, 
whose  system  had  to  his  day  prevailed.  He  was  charged 
with  having  approached  the  intricate  subject  of  theol- 
ogy without  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  have  under- 
taken an  unprecedented  labor  on  the  mere  strength  of 
lus  philological  talents.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and 
part  of  his  Biblical  works  were  prohibited.  He,  how- 
ever, protested  against  this  measure  in  his  Apologia^ 
addressed  to  his  protector,  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  latter,  and  of  oth* 
er  influential  friends  at  the  court,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  suffered  severely  (compare  his  Apologia,  in  Aii- 
tonii  BibL  Ilisp,  Vet.  ii,3i0  sq.) ;  as  it  was,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1518,  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  newly 
established  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares  {Complu- 
turn),  and  here  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
He  died  July  2, 1522,  according  to  Munnoz.  Most  of 
his  works  are  still  extant,  among  them  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  made  by  order  of  that 
prince,  under  the  title  Decades  ducPy  etc  (posthumously 
edited,  1545).  See  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispana 
iRora.  1672),  p.  IW  A,  109  B;  Du  Pin,  Xouv,  Bibl.  des 
A  uteura  Ecdeg,  xiv,  120-128 ;  GuiL  Cave,  Scriptor.  eccL 
Historia  litter,  (Genevae,  1G94),  Appendix,  p.  116  B,  118 
A :  Hefele,  Cardinal  XimeneM,  p.  1 16, 124. 879, 458 ;  Mun- 
noz, Elogio  de  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  in  the  Memoriat  de  la 
real  AcadenUa  de  la  Historia^  iii,  1-80;  Herzog,  ReaU 
Enn/klop,  viii,  266 ;  M*Crie,  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  61, 
76,105.     (J.H.W.) 

Lebrun,  Pikbrb,  a  French  theologian,  bom  at 
Brignolles  in  1661,  was  professor  in  several  colleges,  and 
died  June  6, 1729.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  Crit" 
ical  History  of  SuperstUiouM Practices  which  have  Seduced 
the  PeopU  (1702). 

Leboln  or  Liafwin,  a  noted  colleague  of  Gregory 
in  his  mission  among  the  inhabitants  of  Friesland.  Ac- 
cording to  his  painstaking  biographer,  Huncbald,  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Elnon  in  the  10th  century  (in 
iSurius,  vi,  277,  and  in  Peru,  ii,  860),  Lebuin  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bnttany,  and  joined  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  having 
been  directed  to  do  so  in  a  dream.  Gregory  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  the  neighboring  people,  and  gave  him 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Marchelin  or  Marcellin  as  assistant. 
They  preached  with  great  success,  and  soon  established 
a  church  at  Wulpen,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yssel, 
and  another  at  Deventer.  These  churches  afterwards 
closing  by  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  Lebuin  coura- 
geously resolved  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  that  na- 
tion, and  went  to  Marklo,  one  of  their  principal  cities: 
later  he  went  further  north,  towards  the  Weser,  and 
there  was  well  received  by  an  influential  chief  named 
FoUcbert,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Folk- 
bcrt  advised  him  not  to  visit  Marklo  during  the  reunion 
which  was  held  there  yearly  to  discuss  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  but  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  friends.  Davo.  Lebuin,  however,  did  not 
abide  by  this  counsel,  and  went  to  the  assembly.  Being 
aware  how  "  omnis  concionis  illius  multitudo  ex  diversis 
partibus  coacta  priroo  suorum  proavorum  servare  con- 
tendit  instituta,  numinibus  videlicet  suis  voU  solvens 
ac  sacriticia,''  he  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
warriors  dressed  in  his  priestly  rubes,  the  cross  in  one 
hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other,  and  announced  him- 
self as  an  envoy  of  the  Most  High,  the  one  true  God 
and  creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  must  turn,  forsak- 
ing our  idols :  "  but,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
*'  if  you  wickedly  persist  in  your  errors,  you  will  soon 
repent  it  bitterly,  for  in  a  short  time  there  will  come  a 
courageous,  prudent,  and  strong  monarch  of  the  neigh- 
borhood who  will  overwb'dm  you  like  a  torrent,  destroy- 
ing all  with  Are  and  sword,  taking  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  be  his  servants,  and  subjecting  all  who  are  left 
U)  his  rule.'*  This  discourse  greatly  excited  the  Saxons 
against  him;  bat  one  of  them,  Buto,  took  his  part,  and 


Lebuin  was  psrmitted  to  depart  unharmed.  He  now 
returned  to  Friesland,  and  rebuilt  the  church  of  Deven- 
ter, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  When  Liudger 
built  a  third  time  the  church  which  had  been  again  de- 
stroyed during  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons  in  776,  the 
remains  of  Lebuin  were  discovered.  Lebuin  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  Uvin,  the  pupil  of  Augustine,  who  went 
to  evangelize  Brabant  towards  the  middle  of  the  7ih 
century.  The  biography  of  Livin,  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Boniface,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered as  referring  to  the  apostle  of  Germany.  It  is 
full  of  legends,  and  of  no  historical  value.  See  F.  W. 
Kettberg,  K.  Gesch.  Deutschkmds,  ii,  405, 536, 609.— Her- 
zog, Real-EncyHop.  viii,  266 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckei^^ 
Lexikon,  vi,  401  sq. 

Le'cah  (Heb.  Lecah',  HS^,  perh.  for  ns^^,  a  jour- 
ney,  but  according  to  FUrst,  annexation ;  Sept.  A»/xa  v.  r. 
ArixdB  and  Ai/x"/^;  Vulg.  Lecha),  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  founded  by  Er  (or  rather,  perhaps,  by  a  son  of 
his  named  Lecah),  the  lirst- named  son  of  Shelah  (I 
Chron.  iv,  21).  As  Mareshah  is  stated  in  the  same  con- 
nection to  have  been  founded  by  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  we  may  conjecture  that  Lecah  (if  indeed  a  town) 
lay  in  the  same  vicinity,  perhaps  westerly. 

Leodne,  Ciiarlem,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1647  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  After  study- 
ing theology  at  Sedan,  (Geneva,  and  Saumur,  he  was  in 
1672  appointed  pastor  at  Honfleur.  In  1682  he  supplied 
for  one  year  the  Church  of  Charenton,  but  was  accused 
of  Pelagianism  by  Sartre,  pastor  of  Montpellier.  Una- 
ble to  obtain  from  the  Consistory  of  Charenton  a  certifi- 
cate of  orthodoxy  such  as  he  desired,  he  appealed  to  the 
next  national  synod,  where  he  was  warmly  sustained 
by  Allix,  but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  sud- 
denly put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Lec^ne  went  to 
Holland,  and  there  connected  himself  with  the  Armin- 
ians.  He  then  went  to  England,  but,  refusing  to  be  re- 
ordained,  and  being,  moreover,  strongly  suspected  of  So- 
cinianism,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  there, 
and  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1697. 
He  then  went  again  to  EngUnd,  and  settled  at  London. 
He  vainly  tried  to  found  an  Arminian  Church  in  the 
£fnglish  metropolis.  He  died  in  1703.  Lecene  was, 
even  by  his  theological  adversaries,  considered  a  very 
learned  theologian.  A  plan  of  his  for  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  Michel  Lec^ne  (Amst. 
1741,  2  vols,  folio) :  Projet  d'une  nouvelle  version  Fratt' 
^oise  de  la  Bible  (Rotterdam,  16%,  8vo;  translated,  ^4 » 
Essay  for  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible,  wherein  is 
shown  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  new  Translation,  2d 
ed.,  tp  which  is  added  a  table  of  the  texts  of  Scriptnre 
[Lond.  1 727, 8 vo]  ).  He  wrote  De  CEtat  de  thonane  apres 
le  peche  et  de  sa  predestination  int  salut  (Amsterd.  1684, 
12mo):  —  Entretiens  sur  direrses  ntatieres  de  theologie, 
etc  (\QSb,l2mo) '.—Conversations  sur  diverses  matieres 
de  religion  (1687,  r2mo).  See  Colani,  in  Retue  de  The- 
ologie,  vii,  343  sq.,  1857 ;  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog.  Gen.  xxix, 
185 ;  and  the  sketch  in  the  Avertissement  de  sa  traduc 
tion  de  la  Bible  (Amst.  1742, 2  vols.  foUo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Leckey,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ire- 
land, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
Blood  plot — an  attempt,  afVer  the  Restoration,  to  compli- 
cate the  Nonconformists  and  the  government  by  war- 
ring against  Romanism.  He  was  imprisoned  May  22, 
1663,  and,  refusing  to  conform,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  on  July  15  at  Gallows  Green,  near  Dublin. 
Leckey  was  a  fine  preacher  and  an  able  scholar,  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Dublin,  which  high  school  petitioned 
for  his  life.  This  request  was  granted  upon  the  con- 
formity of  Leckey,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  re- 
fused. See  Reid,  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Ch.  in  Irelandy 
ii,  276-281 

Leclero,  David,  a  ProtesUnt  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  Feb.  19, 1691.  He  studied  at  Geneva,  Stras- 
buig,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1615  went  to  England  to 
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perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  Hebrew.  He  subse- 
quenily  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  in  1618  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  university.  He 
iras  ordained  for  the  miimtiy  in  1628,  and  died  April 
21, 1664.  He  wrote  QtuutioneM  sacraif  in  quibus  tnulta 
JScr^itura  loca  variaque  lingua  sacroB  idiomata  expli- 
etmiury  etc ;  acoeMserurU  similium  argumentorum  diairi- 
bee  Steph,  Clerici  (AmsU  1686,  Svo):— Or aUones  (t«»0, 
coufpectvs  ecdesiasficut  et  poemata ;  accedunt  Steph.  CU- 
rici  Disteriatumes  pkiiologica  (Amsterd.  1687,  8vo) :— a 
Latin  translation  of  Buxtorf's  Synagogue  (Basle,  1641, 
8vo  and  4to) ;  etc.  See  LaViede  David  Lederc,  in  his 
Qu€tMioneM  sacra ;  Senebier,  Hist.  Litteraire  de  Geneve ; 
Haag,  La  France  Pj-ottstanie ;  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog,  Ge- 
neraUf  xxx,  196. 

Iieclerc,  James  Theodore,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  Nov.  26, 
1692.  He  became  pastor  and  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
li^ua^s  in  that  city  in  1726,  and  died  in  1768.  He 
wrote,  Preserv€U\f  oontre  le  Fanaiisme^  ou  Refutation 
des  pretendus  Inspires  de  ce  SiecUy  trad,  du  Latin  de 
JSam.  Turretin  (Gen.  1723, 8vo) :  it  is  a  work  against  the 
prophets  of  the  Cevennes: — Supplement  au  Preservatif 
con/ re  le  Fanatisme  (Gen.  1723, 8vo) : — Les  Psaumes  tra- 
dutU  en  Francois  sur  r original  IJebreu  (Gren.  1740  and 
1761,  8vo).  See  Senehietf  I/ist,  Litteraire  de  Geneve; 
HaMgjLa  France  Protestante ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
neraU,  xxx,  200.     (J.  N.  P.) 

I*e  Clerc,  John  (1),  first  martyr  of  the  Reforma- 
doo  in  France,  a  mechanic  by  trade,  was  bom  at  Meaux 
Cowards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  tmth  by  reading  the  N.  T. 
translated  into  French  by  Lefevre  d'^taples,  and  in  his 
seal  for  the  cause  he  dared  to  post  on  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  a  bill  in  which  the  pope  was  called  antichrist. 
For  this  ofTeoce  he  was  condemned  to  be  whipped  in 
Paris  and  at  Meaux,  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and 
exiled.  He  retired  to  Roeoy,  then  to  Met^  in  1626, 
where  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade,  wool-carding. 
Here  he  one  day  broke  the  images  which  the  Romanists 
intended  to  carry  in  procession.  Instead  of  trying  to 
bide  himself,  he  boldly  confessed  his  deed,  and  was  con- 
demned to  fearful  bodily  punishment.  His  right  hand 
was  cut  off,  his  nose  tom  out,  his  arm  and  breast  tom 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his  head  encircled  with  two 
or  three  bands  of  red-hot  iron ;  amid  all  his  torments  he 
Bong  aloud  the  verse  of  Psa.  cxv, "  Their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands.^'  He  was  finally 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  thus  died.  His  brother  Peter, 
also  a  wool-carder,  was  chosen  by  the  ProtcRtants  of 
Meaux  for  their  pastor,  and  fell  a  victim  to  persecution 
in  1646.  See  Haag,  Im  France  Prolestante^  vol.  vi ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  Generaie,  xxx,  193 ;  Browning.  History 
qfthe  Huguenots,  i,  23. 

Le  Clerc,  John  (2).    See  Clerc,  Lb. 

Leclerc,  Laurent  Jos^,  a  French  priest  was  bom 
in  Paris  Aug.  22,  1677,  studied  theology,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  community  of  the  preachers  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  was  licensed  by  the  Stirbonne  in  1704.  and  taught 
theology  at  Tulle  and  at  Orleans.  In  1722  he  became 
principal  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Orleans,  and 
died  May  6, 1736.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  A 
Critical  Ijetter  on  Bay  les  Dictionary,  See  Hoefer,  Sou  r. 
Biog.  GineraUj  xxx,  201. 

Lecomte,  Louia,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
sent  as  missionary  to  China  in  1686,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  some  years  in  the  mission  of  Shensee  (ChenHi), 
returned  to  France,  and  published  in  1696  Memoirs 
on  the  present  State  of  Chinas  a  work  which  was 
censured  by  the  faculrv  of  theology.  He  died  in 
1729. 

Leo  tern,  or  Lett  em  (Lat.  lectorium  or  lectricium), 
a  reading-desk  or  stand,  properly  movable,  from  which 
the  Scriptare  **  lessons  "  (Uctiones'),  which  form  a  portion 
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of  the  various  church- 
services,  are  chanted  or 
read  in  many  churches. 
The  lectent  (also  called 
pulpitumy  amboy  sugges- 
tusjpyrgusy  frilwnaX  '«> 
iricium,  or,  most  fre- 
quently, lectorium),  of 
very  ancient  use,  is  of 
various  forms  and  of 
different  materials,  and 
is  found  both  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and 
in  the  cathedrals  and 
college-chapels  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
Originally  they  were 
made  of  wood,  but  later 
they  were  frequently 
also  made  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  sometiroos 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
(the  symbolof  St  Juhn 
the  Evangelist),  the 
outspread  wings  of 
Lectern  iu  Rams^.y  Church,  ^»^«»Vform  the  frame 
Hnnlingdonshire  (about  1460).  wipportmg  the  volume. 
In  Scotland,  during  the 
last  century,  the  precentor's  desk  was  commonly  called 
by  that  name,  and  pronounced  lettem.  See  Chambeni, 
Cyclopadia,  voL  vi,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  p.  846. 
See  Eagle. 

Lecticarii,  the  same  as  the  copiata.  They  were 
called  lecticarii  from  the  fact  that  they  carried  the  corpse 
or  bier  at  funeraK     See  Copiat^b. 

Lectionarium,  or  Lessons.  Of  the  many  rral 
and  supposed  meanings  of  the  expression  lectio  {avay 
vwon:,  dvdyvuiopa),  we  have  here  only  to  consider  the 
liturgical  In  this  sense  it  is  used  to  designate  the  read- 
uig,  which,  together  with  singing,  prayers,  preaching, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  constitutes 
public  worship. 

This  part  of  worship  is  adopted  from  the  Jews,  and, 
like  that  of  the  s3magogues,  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 
reading  of  their  sacred  books  (O.  T.).  The  first  record 
we  find  of  the  reading  of  the  N.-Test.  Scriptures  in  the 
churches  is  in  Justin,  ApoL  i,  cap.  67.  But  the  fact  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  general  from  the  earliest 
times  is  clearly  established  by  passages  of  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  cap.  89;  De  animoy  cap.  9),  Cyprian  (Fp.  24, 83. 
edit  Oberth.  84),  Origen  {Contra  Cels'm,  46,  ed.  Oberth. 
60),  etc  It  is  self-evident  that  the  canonical  books 
and  the  homologoumena  were  those  most  generally  read. 
But  that  lessons  were  occasionally  read  also  from  the 
Apocrypha  and  Antilegomena  is  shown  by  the  yet  re- 
maining lL«»ts  o(  libri  ecclesiastici  and  avayivwoKvptva^ 
i.  e.  of  such  books  as,  although  not  recognised  as  au- 
thorities in  matters  of  faith,  are  still  permitted  to  be 
read  in  the  churches.  Other  writings,  especially  acta 
martyrum,  and  sermons  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished fathers,  came  afterwards  to  be  also  read  to  the 
people.  The  number  of  pieces  (lectiones)  read  at  each 
service  varied ;  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (ii,  c.  67)  mention!^  four ;  two  was  the  minimum- 
one  from  the  Gospels,  the  other  from  the  epistles  or  oth- 
er books,  including  those  of  the  O.  T.  See  Pericop^ 
At  first  the  portions  to  be  read,  at  least  on  every  ordi- 
nary Sunday,  were  taken  in  succession  in  the  sacred 
books  {lectio  continua),  but  afterwards  special  portions 
were  appointed  to  be  read  on  certain  Sundays,  and  the 
selection  was  made  by  the  bishop,  until  at  last  a  regular 
system  of  lessons  was  contrived,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
one  still  used  at  present  in  churches  where  the  strictly 
liturgical  service  b  adhered  to.  For  feast-days,  at  first, 
special  lessons  were  appointed  (for  instance,  the  ac- 
count of  the  resurrection  on  Easter :  see  Augustme,  Semi. 
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139|  140).  But  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  plan 
which  forma  the  basis  of  the  present  system  was  first 
adopted.  Yet  Ranke  {Da»  KirchL  Perikopetuysiem,  BerL 
1847)  gives  us  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  tradition 
may  be  correct  in  representing  Jerome  as  the  author  of 
the  ancient  list  of  lessons  known  under  the  name  of 
^  comes,"  and  as  the  originator  of  the  s}'stem  in  the 
Western  Church. 

Such  lists,  indicating  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  be 
read  in  public  assemblies  on  the  different  days  of  the 
year,  are  named  Uctionaria  (sc  volumina)  or  lectionarH 
(libri) ;  Greek,  avayvuMrruedf  (vayyfXunApia,  ikXoyd- 
oia  (they  are  also  called  evangtUarium  et  qnttolare; 
evangelia  cum  qnttolis ;  comes).  In  Latin  the  principal 
are  the  ^  LtcL  GaUiccumm^  in  Mabillon,  Liturg,  GaUiCy 
the  ** comet"  of  Jerome;  the  ** Caleruhrium  Romanum^^ 
(edit.  Fronto,  Par.  1652) ;  the  "  Tabula  arUiquarum  lee- 
tiofntmj'*  in  Fnu^,Ad  mU$aa<,  in  Gerbert,  Monum.  liturg, 
Alem,iy409,  See Augusd,I)enUwurdigk,voLvi;  Hcmdb, 
der  chr,Arch,u,Q;  Kanke, Dcu  KirchL Perikopensystem; 
Palmer,  Grig,  Li^  I,  i,  10;  Bingham,  Grig,  Eccles,  xiv,  8, 
§  2 ;  Procter,  History  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  216 
sq. ;  Mart^ne, De  Ant,  Ecdes,  Bit,  iv,  5, 1  sq. ;  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service,  i,  125  sq.     See  Lituroy. 

The  reading  of  the  lesson  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  was  intrusted  to  the  lector  (q.  v.).  At  present, 
in  the  Romish  mass,  when  the  number  of  officiating 
priests  is  complete,  the  epistle  is  read  by  the  subdeacon 
and  the  Gospel  by  the  deacon.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
khp,  viii,  268 ;  Blunt,  Diet  ofDoctr,  and  hist,  TheoL  p. 
408  sq.    See  Lesson.    (J.  H.  W.) 

LeotiBteminm  (Lat.  lectus,  a  oonch,  and  stemere, 
to  spread),  a  religions  festival  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  It  was  celebrated  during  times  of  public 
calamity,  when  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  their  statues  taken  from  their  pedestals  and 
laid  on  couches.  The  lectistemium,  according  to  Livy 
(V,  13),  was  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of  Rome  854  (on 
the  occasion  of  a  contagions  disease  which  committed 
frightful  ravages  among  the  cattle),  and  lasted  for  eight 
successive  days.  On  the  celebration  of  this  festival  en- 
emies were  said  to  forget  their  animosities,  and  all  pris- 
oners were  liberated.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
A  rt  and  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lector  (dvayvt^nyc)  or  Rrader  was  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  ancient  Church  whose  place  it  was  to 
read  the  holy  Scriptures  and  other  lessons  (for  instance, 
the  i4cfa  mariyrum)  in  public  worship.  He  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  sacred  volumes.  This 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God  formed  an  important  part 
in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  (see  Luke  iv, 
16;  Acts  xiii,  15,  27 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  14),  and  was  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Church  from  thence.  But  we  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  performance  of  it  became  a 
special  office.  Yet  Tertullian,  De  prmscr,  har,  c  4 1,  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  lector  as  a  special  officer  in  the 
Church,  and  Cyprian  {Ep,  83,  and  edit.  Oberth.  34)  men- 
tions the  ordination  of  two  readers.  The  early  Church 
councils  {ConciL  Chalcedon,  a.  451,  c  13, 14;  Tolet.  7,  2 ; 
Vasense,  ii,  2 ;  Valentin,  c  1 ;  i4  rausial,  i,  18)  give  direc- 
tions atx>ut  the  duties  of  readers.  Still,  although  the 
most  eminent  fathers  laid  great  stress  on  the  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  churches,  and  Cyprian  declares  their 
office  one  of  great  honor  (Epist,  84),  it  was  yet  classed 
among  the  ordines  it\ferioret.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  reading,  without  any 
exegetical  or  homiktical  explanations  (which  are  not 
in  the  province  of  the  reader),  was  a  mere  mechanical 
performance,  and  in  after  times  often  intrusted  to  chil- 
dren. After  the  form  of  the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  final- 
ly settled,  the  lectors  were  forbidden  to  read  the  peri- 
copes  occturring  in  the  missa  fidelium.  They  were  also 
thereafter  excluded  from  the  altar,  and  suffered  to  read 
only  at  the  pulpitum,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  leave 
to  the  deacon  or  presbyter  the  pronouncing  of  the  for- 
mula solennis,  probably  because  the  reader  was  of  low« 


degree  in  the  hierarohy.  Yet  in  some  churches  the  or* 
dination  of  readers  was  a  very  solemn  affair,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  where  it  was  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  In  course  of  time  the  office  of  reader 
in  the  Romish  Church  came  to  be  absorbed  in  the  dea- 
con's, and  identified  with  it.  See  C.  Schone,  GetckichtS' 
forschungen  fi.  d,  KirchL  Gebr,  iii,  108  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Jo. 
Andr.  Schmidt,  De  pruaUiva  eccles,  Uctoribus  illustribus 
(Uelmstadt,  1696) ;  Bingham,  De  origin,  ecdes.  ii,  29 ; 
Suicer  and  Du  Fresne,  Lexica ;  August!,  DenkwOrd,  voL 
vi ;  Handb,  d,  chr,  il  rcA.  i,  262 ;  He»og,  Beal-EncyUop. 
viii,  268. 

Leotorinm.    See  Lbctebit. 

Leoturen,  an  order  of  preachers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  distinct  from  the  incumbent  or  curate,  usually 
chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and  supported  either  by  voluntary  contributions  or  leg- 
acies. They  preach  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, and  in  some  instances  on  a  stated  day  in  the  week. 
The  lecturers  are  generaUy  appointed  without  any  in- 
terposition of  the  incumbent,  though  his  consent,  as 
possessor  of  the  freehold  of  the  Chureh,  is  necessary  be- 
fore any  lecturer  can  officiate :  when  such  consent  has 
been  obtained  (but  not  before),  the  bishop,  if  he  ap- 
prove of  the  nominee,  licenses  him  to  the  lecture. 
Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by  the  donations  of 
pious  persons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  the  found- 
ers, without  any  interposition  or  consent  of  the  rectors 
of  the  churches,  though  with  the  leave  and  approbation 
of  the  bishop,  and  after  the  candidate's  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
such  as  that  of  lady  Moyer  at  St.  Paul's,  etc  When 
the  office  of  lecturer  first  originated  in  the  English 
Church  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  manifest  from 
the  statute  (18  and  14  Car.  II,  c  4,  §  19),  commonly 
known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  that  the  office 
was  generally  recognised  in  the  second  half  of  the  I7th 
century.  Even  as  eariy  as  1589,  however,  an  evening 
lecture  on  Fridays  was  endowed  in  the  London  parish 
of  St.  Michael  Royal,  and  at  about  the  same  time  three 
lecture-sermons  were  established  in  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill— two  on  Sundays  after  evening  prayers,  and  a  third 
at  the  same  time  on  Christmas  day.  During  the  Great 
Rebellion  lecturers  used  their  influence  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  overthrow  of  the  State  Church  and  the  mon- 
archy.—Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Theol,  Diet  s.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet  p.  871. 

Zieotnres,  Bampton.    See  Bampton  Lectubbs. 

Lectures,  Boyle.    See  Boyuc  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Congregational.  See  Co^corkoa- 
TioNAL  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Hulsean.    See  Hulsban  Lectures. 

Lectures,  Merchants',  a  lecture  set  up  in  Pin- 
ner's Hall  in  the  year  1672,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, to  show  their  agreement  among  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  Popery,  Socinianism, 
and  infidelity.  The  principal  ministers  for  learning  and 
popularity  were  chosen  as  lecturers,  such  as  Dr.  Bates, 
Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Messrs.  Collins,  Jen- 
kins, Mead,  and  afterwards  Messrs.  Alsop,  Howe.  0>1e, 
and  others.  It  was  encouraged  and  supported  by 
some  of  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of 
the  city.  Some  misunderstanding  taking  place,  the 
Presbyterians  removed  to  Salter's  Hall  and  the  In- 
dependents remained  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  each  fterty 
filled  up  their  numbers  out  of  their  respective  de. 
nominations.  This  lecture  is  kept  up  to  the  present 
day,  and  is  now  held  at  Broad  Street  meeting  every 
Tuesday  morning. 

Lectures,  Monthly.  A  lecture  preached  month- 
ly  by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London  in  their 
different  chapels,  taken  in  rotation.  These  lectures 
have  of  late  been  ^stcmatically  arranged,  to  aa  feo 
of  one  or  more  yean.    Aralo* 
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able  Tolome  on  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  published 
in  18i7,  is  onfl  qf  the  fraiU  of  these  monthly  ex- 
ercises. 

I*eotiires,  Morning,  certain  casuistical  lectures, 
which  were  preachet^by  some  of  the  most  able  divines 
in  London.  The  occasion  of  these  lectures  seems  to  be 
this :  During  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  L,  most 
of  the  citiiens  having  some  near  relation  or  friend  in  the 
army  of  the  earl  of  £ssex,  so  many  bills  were  sent  up  to 
the  pulpit  every  Lord's  day  for  their  preservation  that 
the  miuister  had  neither  time  to  read  them  nor  to  rec- 
ommend their  cases  to  God  in  prayer ;  several  London 
divines  therefore  agreed  to  set  apart  a  morning  hour  for 
this  purpose,  one  half  to  be  spent  in  prayer,  and  the  oth- 
er in  a  suitable  exhortation  to  the  people.  When  the 
beat  of  the  war  was  over,  it  became  a  casuistical  lecture, 
and  was  carried  on  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
These  sermons  were  afterwards  published  in  several  vol- 
umes quarto,  under  the  title  of  the  Morning  Exercises, 
The  authors  were  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the 
day ;  among  them  was,  e.  g.  archbishop  Tillotson.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  lectures  were  held  every  morning  for 
one  month  only,  and,  from  the  preface  to  the  volume, 
dated  1689,  the  time  was  afterwards  contracted  to  a 
fortnight.  Most  of  these  were  delivered  at  Cripple- 
gate  Church,  some  at  St.  Giles's,  and  a  volume  against 
popery  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Neale  observes  that  this 
lecture  was  afterwards  revived  in  a  different  form, 
and  continued  in  his  day.  It  was  kept  up  long  after- 
wards at  several  places  in  the  sumroei^  a  week  at  each 
place;  but  latterly  the  time  was  exchanged  for  the 
evening. 

laectnres,  Meyer's,  a  coune  of  eight  sermons, 
preached  annuaUy,  founded  by  the  beneficence  of  lady 
Moyer  about  1720,  who  led  by  will  a  rich  legacy  as  a 
foundation  for  the  same.  A  great  number  of  English 
writers  having  endeavored  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  in- 
validate the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this  opulent  and 
orthodox  lady  was  inflnenced  to  think  of  an  institution 
which  should  provide  for  posterity  an  ample  collection 
of  productions  in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  first  course  of  these  lectures  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Waterhmd,  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  These  lec- 
tures were  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

I«eotiiXBS,  Religioos,  are  disconrses  or  sermons 
delivered  by  ministers  on  any  subject  in  theology.  Be- 
sides lectures  on  the  Sabbath  day,  many  think  proper  to 
preach  on  week-dajrs ;  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning, 
before  people  go  to  work,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
after  they  have  done.  In  London  there  is  preaching  al- 
most every  forenoon  and  evening  in  the  week  at  some 
place  or  otheK 

laectnres,  "Warbnrtonian,  a  lecture  founded  by 
bishop  Warburton  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  relig- 
ion in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  particular,  from  the 
complerion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
to  the  apostasy  of  papal  Rome.  To  this  foundation  we 
owe  the  admirable  discourses  of  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot, 
Aptborp,  and  many  othersi 

laectnm.    See  Lectkrk. 

Ledge  (only  in  the  plural  D*^2bd,  shelahbim\  fh>m 
2b;d,  to  mortice  together ;  Sept,  ilix^juva^  Vulg.  jirno- 
Arns),  prop.  joM/s,  e.  g.  at  the  comers  of  a  base  or  pedes- 
tal ;  hence  perhaps  an  ornament  overlaying  these  angles 
to  hide  the  juncture  (1  Kings  vii,  28, 29).  In  verses  85, 
86,  the  term  thus  rendered  is  different,  namely  *lj,  ya</, 
lit.  a  hand^  i.  e.  a  lateral  projection,  probably  referring  to 
side-borders  to  the  same  pedestals.  The  description  b 
too  tHief  and  the  terms  too  vague  to  allow  a  more  defi- 
nite idea  of  these  appendages  to  the  bases  in  question. 
See  Lavrb. 

Zaedien,  Frah9ois,  abb^,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted 


as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  P^ronne  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  In  1684  he  became  private  secretary 
of  the  celebrated  French  pulpit  orator  Boeeuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  was  by  this  prelate  made  canon  of  the 
church  at  Meaux.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  7, 1713.  He 
wrote  Memoires  et  Journal deVAhbi  Ledieu  sur  la  vie  et 
Us  outrages  de  Bossuet  (Paris,  1856-4>7,4  vols. 8vo), upon 
which  the  late  Sainte-Beuve  thus  comments:  **L'abbe 
Ledieu  n'a  pas  le  dessein  de  diminuer  Bossuet,  mais  il 
souvient  son  illustxe  maltre  k  une  epreuve  k  laquelle  pas 
une  grande  figure  ne  r^sisterait;  il  note  jour  par  jour  & 
I'epoque  de  la  maladie  derai^re  et  du  dedin  tons  les  ao- 
tes  et  toutes  les  paroles  de  faiblesse  qui  lui  dchappent, 
jusqu'aux  plaintes  et  dol^ances  aux  quelles  on  se  laisHC 
aller  la  nuit  quand  on  se  croit  seul,  et  dans  cette  obser- 
vation il  porte  un  esprit  de  petitesse  qui  se  prononce 
de  plus  en  plus  en  avan9ant,  un  esprit  bas,qui  n'est  pas 
moins  dangereux  que  ne  le  serait  une  maUgnit^  sub- 
tile" (i/ornreur,  Mar.  81, 1866).  Ledieu  also  left  in  MS. 
Memoires  sur  Phisfoire  et  les  Antiquitis  du  diocese  de 
Meaux,    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghtirale,  xxx,  262. 

Ledm,  A2a>Rii  Pierre,  a  French  priest  and  natu- 
ralist, was  bom  at  Chantenay,  Main,  January  22, 1761. 
When  quite  young  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  adopted  its  principles,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curate  at  Pre-au-Mans.  Later  he  was  employed 
as  botanist  in  Baudin's  expedition  to  the  Canaries  and 
the  Antilles  (in  1796).  He  died  July  11, 1826.  Ledm 
wrote  several  works,  for  a  Ust  of  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  GhUrale,  xxx,  267. 

Ledwicb,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  Irish  antiquary,  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  subsequently  vicar  of 
Aghaboe,  Queens  County,  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1739,  and 
died  in  1828.  He  published  The  Antiquities  of  Irelaud 
(1794),  a  very  valuable  work.  He  offended  many  of 
his  countrymen  by  denying  the  troth  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Patrick. 

Lee,  Andre'W,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  May  7,  1746  (O.  S.),  at  L>ine,  Conn. ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1766;  entered  the  ministry  in 
1768;  was  ordained  pastor  at  Lisbon, Conn., Oct  26, 1768; 
and  died  Aug.  26, 1832.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
Yale  College  corporation  in  1807.  Dr.  Lee  published 
An  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  Duty  of  Man  to  be  willing 
to  suffer  Damnation  for  the  Divine  Glory  (1786) : — Ser- 
mons on  various  important  Subjects  (8vo,  1808) ;  and  sev- 
eral occasional  sermons.— Sprague,  Annals^  i,  668. 

Lee,  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers^  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  EngUnd,  Feb.  29, 1786.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  mechanic,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  a  sister  of  general  Charles  Lee  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  When  yet  a  young  girl  she  married  Abraham 
Standley,  of  like  trade  ms  her  father,  nn^  she  became  the 
noother  of  four  children,  who  all  died  in  infancy.  When 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age  Jane  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  James  Wardley,  at  this  time  the  great  expo- 
nent of  the  Millenarian  doctrines  of  the  Camisards  and 
French  Prophets,  These  religious  fanatics,  after  endur- 
ing much  persecution  and  great  suffering  in  their  na- 
tive country,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  England  in  1706. 
Gradually  they  spread  their  views — communicating  in- 
spiration, as  they  thought— finding  ready  followers,  par- 
ticulariy  among  the  Quakers,  and  one  of  this  number — 
James  Wardley— in  1747  actually  formed  a  separate 
society,  consisting  mainly  of  Quakers,  claiming  to  be 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  indulging  in  all  manner 
of  religious  excesses,  similar  to  those  of  the  Camisards 
(q.  V.)  and  French  Prophets  (q.  v.).  Wardley  claimed 
to  have  supernatural  visions  and  revelations,  and  as 
both  he  and  his  adherents  were  noted  for  their  bodily 
agitations,  they  came  to  be  known  as  Shaking  Quakers, 
Of  this  sect  Ann  Lee,  now  Mrs.  Standley,  became  one 
of  the  leading  spirits.  From  the  time  of  her  admission 
she  seems  to  have  been  particularly  inspired  for  leader- 
ship and  action.  Naturally  of  an  excitable  temper,  her 
experience  in  the  performance  of  the  peculiar  religious 
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duties  of  this  society — by  them  tenned  ^  religions  ex- 
erciaes** — was  most  singular  aiid  painfuL  Of  a  pious 
natare,  she  hesitated  not  to  subject  herself  to  all  the 
torments  of  the  flesh.  Often  in  her  fits  or  paroxysms, 
as  she  clinched  her  hands,  it  is  said,  the  blood  would 
flow  through  the  pores  of  her  skin  in  a  kind  of  san- 
guinary perspiration.  This  her  followers  believe  was 
a  miraculous  phenomenon,  and  they  liken  it  to  the 
*' bloody  sweat^'  of  our  Saviour  in  the  garden.  Her 
flesh  wasted  away  under  these  exercises,  and  she  be- 
came so  weak  that  her  friends  were  obliged  to  feed  her 
like  an  infant  Then,  again,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  her  followers,  she  would  have  **  intervals  of 
ruleasement,  in  which  her  bodily  strength  and  vigor 
were  sometimes  nUra/culou*ltf  renewed,  and  her  soul 
fllled  with  heavenly  visions  and  divine  revelations." 
All  these  raortitications  of  the  flesh  were  by  her  sect 
accepted  not  only  as  evidences  ot  great  spiritual  fervor, 
but  as  proofs  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  spirit  in 
Ann  in  an  uncommon  measure.  She  rose  rapidly  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  her  brethren,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  soon  she  came  to  have  visions  and  rev- 
elations, and  that  they  frequently  and  gladly  **  attested" 
them  as  manifestations  of  God  to  the  believers.  By  the 
year  1770  she  had  grown  so  much  in  favor  among  her 
people  that  her  revelations  and  visions  were  looked  upon 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  and  when  in  this  year 
she  was  subjected  to  persecution  and  imprisonment  by 
the  secular  authorities,  her  followers  claim  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  manifested  himself  to  her  in  an  especial  mamier, 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  that  **  latter 
day  of  glory"  in  which  they  are  now  rejoicing.  Imme- 
diately after  her  release  from  prison  she  professed  su- 
pernatural powers  in  the  midst  of  the  Uttle  society 
gathered  about  her,  and  she  was  acknowledged  as  their 
spiritual  mother  in  ChriM,  Ann  was  thereafter  accepted 
as  the  only  true  leader  of  the  Church  of  Christ — not  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  as  the  incarnation 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  the  "  second  appearing  of  Christ," 
as  really  and  fully  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  incar- 
nation of  infinite  power,  or  Christ's  first  appearing,  and 
she  now  hesitated  not  to  style  herself  *^Ann^the  IVbrd," 
signifying  that  in  her  dwelt  the  Word,  Among  other 
things  revealed  to  her  at  this  time  was  the  displeasure 
of  the  Almighty  against  the  matrimonial  state,  and  she 
opened  her  testimony  on  the  wickedness  of  marriage. 
If  nothing  else  could  have  provoked  the  secular  powers 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  fanatic  excesses  in  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion, her  attack  on  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions 
of  the  civilized  state  demanded  immediate  action,  and 
she  was  again  imprisoned,  this  time  for  misdemeanor. 
Set  free  once  more,  she  began  to  spread  her  revelations 
more  generally,  and  actually  entered  upon  an  open  war- 
fare against  "t^he  root  of  human  depravity,"  as  she 
called  the  matrimonial  act,  and  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter were  so  enraged  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a  mad" 
house,  and  was  kept  there  several  weeks.  Thus  h^^rassed 
and  persecuted  on  English  soil,  she  finally  decided  to 
seek  quiet  and  peace  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
1773  professed  to  have  a  **  special  revelation"  to  emi- 
grate to  America.  Several  of  her  congregation  asserted 
that  they  also  had  had  revelations  of  a  like  nature,  and 
she  accordingly  set  out  for  this  country.  She  came 
to  America  in  the  ship  Maria,  Captain  Smith,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  May,  1774,  having  as  her  com- 
panions her  brother,  William  Lee,  James  Whitaker,  John 
Hocknell,  called  elders,  and  others.  In  the  spring  of 
1776  she  went  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Niskayuna,  now 
Watervliet,  eight  miles  from  Albany.  Here  she  suc- 
cessfully established  a  congregation,  which  she  called 
"  the  Chutxh  of  Christ's  second  appearing^'  formally  dis- 
solved her  connection  with  the  man  to  whom  Fhe  had 
in  her  youth  given  her  hand  and  heart,  and  became 
their  recognised  head.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1780 
that  Ann  Lee  succeeded  in  gathering  about  her  a  very 
large  flock.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  unusually 
great  religious  revival  occurred  at  New  Lebanon,  and. 


improving  this  opportunity,  she  went  prominently  be- 
fore the  people,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  religious 
commotion.  This  proved  to  her  cause  a  fine  luurvest 
indeed,  and  the  number  of  her  deluded  followers  greatly 
increased,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  now 
flourishing  society  of  New  Lebanon.  See  ShakB'U(. 
One  of  these  New  Lebanon  con verta,  Valentine  Ratli- 
bun,  previously  a  Baptist  minister,  who,  however,  after 
the  short  period  of  about  three  months,  recovered  his 
senses,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  imposture^ 
says  that  *<  there  attended  this  infatuation  an  inexpli- 
cable agency  upon  the  body,  to  which  he  himself  was 
subjected,  that  affected  the  nerves  suddenly  and  forcibly 
like  the  electric  fluid,  and  was  followed  by  tremblings 
and  the  complete  deprivation  of  strength.  When  tlie 
good  mother  had  somewhat  established  her  authority 
with  her  new  disciples,  she  warned  them  of  the  great 
sin  of  fuUowing  the  vain  customs  of  the  world,  and,  hav- 
ing fleeced  them  of  their  ear-rings,  necklaces,  buckles, 
and  everything  which  might  nourish  pride,  and  hav- 
ing cut  off  their  hair  close  by  their  ears,  she  admitted 
them  into  her  Church.  Thus  metamorphosed,  they  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  their  old  acquaintances,  and 
would  be  induced  to  continue  Shakers  to  save  them- 
selves from  further  humiliation."  But  whether  it  was 
the  success  of  their  unworthy  cause,  or  their  religious 
excesses,  or  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Stat«  of  New  York,  they  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  here  also  to  the  secular  authorities, 
and,  as  in  her  native  country,  Ann  Lee  was  subjecte<l  tu 
imprisonment,  and  escaped  trial  and  punishment  only 
by  the  kind  offices  of  the  governor,  George  Clinton. 
In  1781  she  set  out,  in  company  with  her  elders,  on  a 
quite  extended  preaching  tour  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  the  course  of  which  societies  were  found- 
ed at  Har\-ard,  Mass.,  and  sundry  other  places.  She 
had  always  asserted  that  she  was  not  liable  to  the  as- 
saults of  death,  and  that,  when  she  left  this  world,  she 
should  ascend  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  heaven ; 
but,  unhappily  for  her  claims, "  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  the  second  heir  of  the  covenant  of  promise"  and 
"  the  Lamb's  bride,"  or,  as  she  styled  herself, "  the  si>ir- 
itual  mother  of  the  new  creation,  the  queen  of  Mount 
Zion,  the  second  appearing  of  Christ,"  died  a  natural 
death  at  Watervliet,  September  8, 1784. 

Strange  as  must  ever  appear  the  fanatical  excesses 
of  Ann  Lee,  and  her  willingness  to  lead  men  to  acts  of 
depravity,  to  blasphemous  religious  pretensions,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  she  was  certainly  a  wonderful  woman.  • 
Deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  education,  she  never- 
theless, by  the  power  of  a  will  wholly  unyielding  and  a 
mind  of  no  common  order,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
religious  sect,  by  which,  at  present  consisting  of  more 
than  four  thousand  people,  some  of  them  of  marked  in- 
telligence and  superior  talents,  possessing,  in  the  aggre^ 
gate,  wealth  to  the  amount  of  more  than  (en  millions  of 
dolUirSj  she  is  considered  as  the  very  Christ — standing 
in  the  Church  as  God  himself,  and  at  whose  tribunal 
the  world  is  to  be  judged.  Over  this  society  her  influ- 
ence is  spoken  of  as  complete.  Her  word  was  a  law 
from  which  there  was  no  appeaL  Obedience  then,  as 
now,  was  the  one  lesson  that  a  Shaker  was  required  to 
learn  perfectly — an  obedience  unquestioned  and  entire: 
and  all  this  when  the  very  foundation  upon  which  they 
rested  their  faith,  namely,  her  (Urine  mission,  was  no- 
toriously antagonized  by  a  life  accused,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  truthfulness,  as  openly  and  shamefully 
impure.  See  H.  P.  Andrews  in  the  iMdies'  Repository^ 
1858,  p.  646  sq. ;  Marsden  (Rev.  J.  R),  nisi,  of  Christian 
Churches  and  Sects,  ii,  320  sq. ;  Galaxy,  1872  (Jan.  and 
April).     See  Shakers. 

Lee.  Charles,  a  Presbyterian  roiiiistcr,  was  bom 
near  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  May  12,  1818;  was  converted 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  though  hitherto 
a  farmer  by  employment,  he  decided  at  once  upon  the 
ministry,  entered  the  college  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  and,  after 
graduating  in  1853,  studied  theology  with  the  president 
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of  bis  alma  mater.  He  was  licensed  by  tbe  Presbytery 
of  Madison  in  1855,  and  became  pastor  at  Graham,  Ind. 
He  died  May  27, 1863.  *'  With  fair  talents,  and  yet 
amid  many  discouragements  both  in  himself  and  from 
without,  he  was  still  not  only  a  faithful,  but  a  successful 
pastor  of  the  churches  committed  to  his  care.  God 
l^ve  him  the  witness  of  approval  in  the  conversion  of 
many  under  his  ministry.*' — Wilson,  Presb.  HitUAlma- 
iMic,1864,p.l6S». 

liee,  Chatmcey,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  1763 ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1784;  entered  the  ministry  June  3, 1789;  and 
was  ordained  pastor  in  Sunderland,  Vl,  March  18, 1790, 
where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  in  Jan.,  1800,  be- 
came pastor  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  This  connection  he 
dissolved  m  1827,  to  become  pastor  at  Marlborough,Conn., 
Nov.  18, 1828,  which  place  he  held  until  Jan.  11. 1837. 
He  died  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1^2.  Lee  published 
t  he  i4  merican  A  ccomptant :  an  A  rithmetic  (1797) : — The 
Trial  of  Virtue:  a  metrical  Version  of  the  Book  ofJch 
(^  1807) : — SermoM  ewpedalXy  designed  for  Revivals  (12mo, 
l^U}:— Letters  from  Aristarchus  to  Philemon  (1888); 
and  two  or  three  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals^ 
ii,288. 

Itee,  Edward,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  Kent 
in  1482;  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  be- 
came chaplain  of  Henry  VIII,  and  was  finally  employed 
by  him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  In  1529  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  the  divorce  of  the  king, 
and  in  1.531  was  appointed  archbishop  of  York.  He 
opposed  the  Reform  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  favored 
the  innovations  which  Henry  VIII  made  in  the  Church. 
Lee  died  in  1544.  He  wrote.  Apologia  adtersus  quo- 
rumdam  calummas  (Lou vain,  1520) : — Epistola  nuncu- 
paioria  ad  Des,  Erasmum  (Lou vain,  1620): — Atmota- 
iionum  Libri  duo  in  armotatianes  Novi  Testamenli  Erasmi 
(Bdle,  1520):  —  Epistola  apologetica  qua  respondet  D, 
Erasmi  EpistoHs.—Alhbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am,AU' 
fhorSf  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Itee,  Jason,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  pioneer 
missionary  to  Oregon,  wns  bora  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Can- 
ada, in  1803 ;  labored  with  the  Wesley  an  missionaries 
there  until  1833;  joined  the  New  England  Conference 
in  that  year,  and  was  ordained  missionary  to  Oregon. 
Here  he  labored  nobly,  buried  two  wives^  and  in  1844 
returned  to  New  York  to  raise  funds  for  the  Oregon  In- 
stitute, for  which  he  was  made  agent  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  but  he  died  at  his  birthplace^  March 
12, 1845.  His  loss  was  a  blow  to  the  mission,  but  it  b 
his  glorious  monument  for  two  worlds. — Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, ui,  617.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Iie6,  Jesse,  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachere  in 
tbe  early  history  of  the  American  Methodist  Church, 
and  recognised  as  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  New 
England,  was  bom  in  Prince  (veorge's  County,  Virginia, 
March  12, 1758.  He  received  a  fair  education,  was  dil- 
igently instnicted  in  the  Prayer-book  and  Catechism, 
and  early  acquired  skill  in  vocal  music,  which  served 
him  in  all  hb  subsequent  labors.  His  early  life  was 
rooraL  **  I  believe  I  never  did  anything  in  my  youth 
that  the  people  generally  call  wicked,"  is  the  record  in 
his  joumaL  His  father  was  led  to  a  more  serious  mode 
of  life  than  prevailed  generally  in  that  community 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jarratt,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  Jesse's  parents,  however,  finally,  in  1773, 
joined  the  Methodbt  Society  then  formed  under  Rob- 
ert Williams,  one  of  Wesley's  preachers,  the  promoter  of 
Melhodbm  in  those  parts.  In  thb  very  year  Jesse  ex- 
perienced in  a  marked  manner  the  sense  of  pardoned  sin, 
and  continued  to  benefit  by  the  powerful  revival  influ- 
ences which  for  some  years  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  1776  he  experienced  a  state  of  grace  which 
he  called  ^perfect  love.**  "At  length  I  could  say,* I 
have  nothing  but  the  love  of  Christ  in  my  heart,'"  b  his 
record.  In  1777  he  removed  from  hb  home  into  the 
bounds  of  Roanoke  Circuit,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
V.-X 


next  year  he  was  appointed  a  class-leader.  He  preach- 
ed his  first  sermon  November  17, 1779,  and  for  a  time 
supplied  the  preacher's  place.  In  the  summer  of  1780 
he  was  drafted  into  tbe  militia  to  meet  the  approach  of 
the  Britbh  army  in  South  Carolina.  Excused  from 
bearing  arms  on  account  of  his  religious  scmples,  he 
rendered  various  other  services,  especially  by  preach- 
ing. Soon  obtaining  a  discharge,  he  was  earnestly  so- 
licited to  enter  the  itinerant  ministry,  but  shrank  from 
the  responsibility, "  fearing  lest  he  should  injure  the 
work  of  God."  At  the  tenth  Conference,  held  at  EHb 
Meeting-house,  Sussex  County,  Virginia,  April  17,1782, 
Lee  was  deeply  impressed  with  "  the  union  and  brother- 
ly love"  prevalent  among  the  preachers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warm  difference  that  had  of  Ute  existed  among 
tbe  Methodbt  preachers  on  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  at  a  quarterly  meeting  in 
November  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge,  togeth- 
er with  Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  a  circuit  near  Edenton,  North 
Carolina  —  the  Amelia  Circuit.  At  the  Ellis  Meeting- 
house Conference,  May  6, 1783,  he  was  received  on  triaL 
Thb  year  he  preached  with  marked  success.  He  Avrites, 
"  I  preached  at  Mr.  Spain's  with  gpreat  liberty  ...  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  us,  and  we  were  bathed  m 
tears."  *'  I  preached  at  Howel's  Chapel  from  Ezek.  xxxiii, 

11 I  saw  so  deariy  that  the  Lord  was  willing  to 

bless  the  people,  even  while  I  was  speaking,  that  I  be- 
gan to  feel  distressed  for  them.  .  .  .  After  stopping  and 
weeping  for  some  time,  I  began  again,  but  had  spoken 
but  a  little  while  before  the  cries  of  the  people  overcame 
me,  and  I  wept  with  them  so  that  I  could  not  speak.  I 
found  that  love  had  tears  as  well  as  grief."  Under  ap- 
pointment of  the  Conference,  which  began  at  Ellb  Preach- 
ing-house, Virginia,  April  80, 1784,  and  ended  at  Balti- 
more May  28  following  (see  minute  for  that  year),  he  la- 
bored in  different  circuits  with  like  success,  and  was  now 
regarded  as  an  important  man  in  the  connection.  Decem- 
ber 12  he  was  invited  to  meet  Coke,Whatcoat,  and  Vasey 
at  the  celebrated  Christmas  Conference  of  1784  at  Balti- 
more, where,  with  the  aid  of  these  persons,  ordained  and 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized.  Lee  could  not  attend 
the  Conference  from  hb  dbtant  circuit  on  so  short  a  no- 
tice and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  was  immediately 
after  requested  by  bbhop  Asbury  to  travel  with  him  in 
a  Southem  tour.  Thb  was  an  important  event  for  Lee. 
He  preached  with  the  bbhop  at  Georgetown  and  Charles- 
ton. At  Cheraw  he  met  with  a  merchant  who  gave 
him  such  information  of  New  England  as  awakened  in 
him  an  eager  desire  to  transfer  his  field  of  labor  to  that 
region.  At  the  Southem  Conference,  held  in  North 
Carolina  April  20, 1785,  Lee,  in  ardent  controversy  with 
Coke,  who  was  still  in  the  countrj*,  sought  the  abroga- 
tion of  certain  stringent  mles  on  slavery'  adopted  in  1784, 
which  required  of  each  member  of  the  society  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  hb  slaves.  His  views  soon  prevailed^ 
He  preached,  1786,  in  Kent  Circuit,  Maryland ;  1787,  iA 
Baltimore ;  1788,  in  Flanders  Circuit,  embracing  a  por- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Previously  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1796  there  were  no  prescribed  lim-^ 
its  to  the  several  conferences,  but  they  were  held  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bbhop  as  to  time  and  place,  the  same 
preacher  being  sometimes  appointed  from  different  Con- 
ferences in  the  same  vear.  At  the  Conference  held  in 
New  York,  May  28, 1789,  Lee  was  appointed  to  Stam- 
ford Circuit,  in  Connecticut,  and  now  began  his  career  in 
New  England,  which  continued  for  eleven  years.  New 
England,  from  the  natural  temperament  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  previous  theological  education,  was  a 
hard  field  for  the  introduction  of  Methodbm,  into  which 
—though  spread  into  all  the  other  Atlantic  States,  far 
into  the  West,  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotb — it  had  not 
hitherto  ventured  with  a  set  purpose  of  permanent  oc- 
cupancy. The  dearth  of  eamest  religious  interest  which 
succeeded  the  revivals  under  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and 
Tennant,  as  well  as  the  prevalent  reactionary  tendency 
to  rationalism,  fumbhed  sufficient  demand  for  the  zeal- 
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ous  preaching  of  the  Methodiflts.  They  felt  themselves 
called  also  to  a  special  mission  in  upholding  their  form 
of  doctrine  concerning  entire  sanctlfication  in  this  life ; 
but  their  views  on  the  subject  of/ree  wilt  were  greatly 
misunderstood,  the  Methodist  Arminiantsm  being  con- 
founded with  Pelagianism.  **  The  argument,*'  says  John 
Edwards,^ most  constantly  used  against  Arminianism  in 
those  days  was  its  tendency  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Popery"  (as  being  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  good  works). 
The  dominant  theology,  therefore,  gave  the  Methodist 
preachers  but  a  cold  reception.  Lee  preached  at  Nor- 
walk  first  in  the  street,  but  was  subsequently  allowed, 
both  in  this  and  other  places,  the  use  of  the  court- 
house, and  sometimes  of  the  meeting-house.  Thomas 
Ware,  who  heard  Lee  about  this  time,  writes,  *^  When  he 
stood  up  in  the  open  air  and  began  to  sing,  I  knew  not 
what  it  meant.  I  drew  near,  however,  to  listen,  and 
thought  the  prayer  was  the  best  I  had  ever  heard.  .  .  . 
When  he  entered  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  t«xt,  it 
was  with  such  an  easy,  naturid  flow  of  expression,  and 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping,  and  many  others  were  affected  in  the  same 
way.  When  he  was  done,  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  views  to  each  other,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  a  man  had  not  visited  New  England  since  the  days 
of  Whitefield."  At  Stratfield  he  formed  the  first  dassy 
consisting  of  three  women,  September  26,  1787.  At 
Reading,  December  28,  he  formed  another  doM  of  two. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  seven  months*  labor,  he  had  secured 
Jive  members  in  society.  But  the  spurit  with  which  he 
labored  appears  in  his  journal  as  follows:  **I  love  to 
break  up  new  ground,  and  hunt  the  lost  souls  in  New 
England,  though  it  is  hard  work ;  but  when  Christ  is 
with  me,  hard  things  are  made  easy,  and  rough  ways 
made  smooth."  After  preaching  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion on  one  occasion,  he  was,  as  usual,  left  to  find  shelter 
where  he  could,  and,  as  he  records,  rode  through  storm, 
**  my  soul  transplanted  with  joy,  the  snow  falling,  the 
wind  blowing,  prayer  ascending,  faith  increasing,  grace 
descending,  heaven  smiling,  and  love  abounding." 

In  February,  1790,  he  received  three  helpers,  Brush, 
Roberts,  and  Smith,  and  formed  the  New  Haven  Cir- 
cuit. He  passed  through  Rhode  Island,  and  appeared 
in  Boston  July  9.  Boardman  and  Garrettson  had  before 
preached  there,  but  no  permanent  fruit  remained  of  their 
labors.  Lee,  finding  no  house  opened,  preached  on  the 
Common  to  8000  hearers.  Though  Lee  often  returned 
to  the  city,  no  society  was  formed  there  till  July  18, 1792. 
He  had  better  success  elsewhere,  and  constantly  labored 
throughout  New  England  in  supervision  of  the  work, 
till  the  General  Conference  of  1796.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  began  to  travel  at  large  with  bishop  Asbury,  as 
his  authorized  assistant  in  preaching  and  in  holding 
Conferences.  Thus  employed,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of 
his  former  labors  in  the  South, and  travelled  also  through 
New  England.  The  period  of  his  labon  in  that  section 
closed  in  1800.  It  had  continued  for  eleven  years,  amid 
great  difficulties,  frequent  theological  controversies,  and 
no  small  degree  of  persecution.  The  statistical  result  at 
.this  date  was  50  preachers  and  6000  members.  At  the 
.General  Conference  held  May  6, 1800,  at  Baltimore,  Lee 
was  nearly  elected  a  bishop, Whatcoat  being  chosen  over 
him  by  four  votes.  The  subsequent  portion  of  his  life 
was  spent  mostly  in  the  South,  in  earnest  and  successful 
labor  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder.  He  preferred,  says 
his  biographer,  the  former  position.  At  the  Virginia 
Conference  of  1807  his  influence  defeated,  from  an  opin- 
ion of  its  unconstitutionality,  the  proposition  to  call  an 
extraordinary  General  Conference,  in  order  to  elect  a 
bishop  in  place  of  bishop  Whatcoat,  deceased.  He  had, 
for  like  reason,  opposed  his  own  ordination  as  assistant 
bishop  in  1796.  In  the  Virginia  Conference  of  1808  he 
advocated  a  petition  to  the  following  General  Confer- 
ence of  May  20,  1808,  to  esublish  a  delegated  General 
Conference.  This  proposition  had  been  urged  by  Lee  as 
early  as  1792.  Such  action  was  taken  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1808,  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Conference, 


as  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Chnreh,  were  defined  in 
what  are  termed  the  Restrictive  Rules.  In  the  same 
year  Lee  made  a  last  visit  and  journey  throughout  New 
England,  which  was  "•  an  humble  but  exultant  religious 
ovation."  In  the  summer  of  1807  he  published  at  Bal- 
timore his  Hittoiy  ofMethodum  in  America,  which  was 
the  flrst  work  of  the  kind.  During  that  year  be  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  as  chap- 
lain, as  he  did  also  in  1812  and  1818.  In  1814  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1812,  in  New  York,  Lee  strongly  advocated,  as  he  had 
previously  done,  the  proposition  to  make  the  office  of 
presiding  elder  elective.  He  opposed  writh  equal  zeal 
the  principle  of  advancing  local  preachers  to  eliders*  or- 
ders. He  continued  his  faithful  career  as  circuit  preach- 
er and  as  chaplain  to  Congress  till  1816.  He  was  present 
at  the  funeral  services  of  his  veteran  colaborer,  bbhop 
Asbury,  held  by  the  General  Conference  of  1816  at  Bal- 
timore, and  did  not  kmg  survi\^  himself,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty -eight,  Sept.  12,  1816.  Dr.  Stevens  ckises 
his  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  with  the 
following  characterization  of  Jesse  Lee :  ^  A  man  of  vig- 
orous, though  unpoUshed  mind,  of  rare  popular  elo- 
quence and  tireless  energy,  an  itinerant  evangelist  from 
the  British  Provinces  to  Florida  for  thirty-five  years,  a 
chief  counsellor  of  the  Chureh  in  ita  annual  and  general 
conferences,"*' founder  of  Methodism  in  New  England 
...  he  lacked  only  the  episcopal  office  to  give  him  rank 
with  Asbury  and  Coke.  Asbury  early  chose  him  for  the 
position  of  bbhop.  Some  two  or  three  times  it  seemed 
likely  that  he  would  be  elected  to  it,  but  his  manly  in- 
dependence and  firmness  of  opinion  in  times  of  party 
strife  were  made  the  occasion  of  his  defeat."  ""  In  public 
services  he  may  fairly  be  ranked  next  to  Asbury,  and  as 
foimder  and  apostle  of  Eastern  Methodism  he  is  above 
any  other  official  rank.  In  this  respect  his  historic  honor 
is  quite  unique;  for,  though  individual  men  have  in  sev- 
eral other  sections  initiated  the  denomination,  no  other 
founder  has,  so  completely  as  he,  introduced,  conducted, 
and  concluded  his  work,  and  from  no  other  one  man's 
similar  work  have  proceeded  equal  advantages  to  Amer- 
ican Methodism"  (iv,  610,  611).  The  same  author,  in 
another  place,  thus  presents  his  qualities  as  a  preach- 
er :  "  Pathos  was  natural  to  him.  H  umor  seems,  in  some 
temperaments,  to  be  the  natural  counterpart,  or,  at  least, 
reaction  of  pathos.  Lee  became  noted  for  hb  wit;  we 
shall  see  it  serving  him  with  a  felicitous  advantage  in 
hb  encounters  with  opponents,  especially  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  It  flowed  in  a  genial  and  permanent 
stream  from  hb  large  heart,  and  played  most  vividly  in 
hb  severest  itinerant  hardships;  but  he  was  full  of  ten- 
der humanity  and  affectionate  piety.  Hb  rich  sensibili- 
ties, rather  than  any  remarkable  intellectual  powers, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preach- 
ers of  hb  day.  One  of  hb  fellow-Uborers,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  says  that  he  possessed  uncommon  col- 
loquial powers  and  a  fascinating  address;  that  hb  readi- 
ness at  repartee  was  scarcely  equalled,  and  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  this  talent  he  often  taught  those  who  were 
disposed  to  be  witty  at  hb  expense  that  the  safest  way 
to  deal  with  him  was  to  be  civiL  He  was  flred  with  mis- 
sionary zeaL  and,  moreover,  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
courage"  (i,  418).  "  It  was  a  kind  of  fixed  principle  with 
him,"  says  his  biographer  Lee  (p. 860), "never  to  let  a 
congregation  go  from  hb  preaching  entirely  unaffected. 
He  would  excite  them  in  some  way.  He  would  make 
them  weep  if  he  could.  If  he  failed  in  this,  he  would 
essay  to  alarm  them  with  deep  and  solemn  warning  of 
words  and  manner;  and,  if  all  failed,  he  would  shake 
their  sides  with  some  pertinent  illustration  or  anecdote, 
and  then,  having  moved  them,  seek,  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  truth,  earnestness,  and  affection,  to  guide  their 
stirred-up  thoughts  and  S3rmpathies  to  the  fountains  of 
living  waters."— See  L\fe.  and  Time*  ofJe$$t  Lee^  by  Le- 
roy  M.  Lee  (Richmond,  Va.,  1848);  Stevens,  Hittoty  of 
the  Af,  A'.  Church ;  Memoin  of  Rev.  T.  Ware,  (E.  R  O.) 
Lee,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  Presbyterian 
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divine,  was  bom  at  Tweednioutb  about  1796;  was  edu- 
cated at  St  Andrew's  University,  and  became  a  minis- 
ter of  the  GospeL  After  occupying  two  other  charges, 
he  became,  with  Chalmers  and  others,  minister  of  old 
(ireyMara,  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  March,  1868,  at  Tor- 
quay, Devonshire.  Dr.  Kobert  Lee  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Thesis  ofKrastvs  (1844)  \^Prayfrsfor  Pub- 
He  Worship :  —  Handbook  of  Devotion :—  Prayers  for 
FamUy  Worship  .—The  Bible,  with  New  Marffhial  Rtf- 
erenees;  a  work  which  brought  upon  him  severe  condem- 
nation for  Rationalistic  tendency.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Dr.  Lee  was  not  of 
the  evangelical  school;  he  fought  the  Socinians  with 
the  utmost  exertion,  and,  as  a  Scotchman  expressed  it, 
^  Dr.  Lee  emptied  the  Unitarian  chapeP  at  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Lee  was  the  leader  in  innovations  and  changes  in 
the  Church  Establbhment  of  Scotland.  H  is  views  were 
ultra-liberal;  and  from  the  year  1858,  when  the  innova- 
tions were  complained  of  before  the  Low-Church  courts, 
till  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness,  he  fought  a 
gieat  battle,  as  the  Daily  Review  expresses  it^  fur  what 
he  deemed  a  more  liberal  construction  of  the  laws  of  the 
ChuTth  in  the  matter  of  public  worship — in  other  words, 
publishing,  using,  defending  written  prayers— and  by  his 
own  force  of  character,  his  ingenuity  and  power  as  a 
ooDtroversialist,  and  hb  influence  over  the  younger  min- 
isters of  the  Church,  he  probably  did  more  to  carr>'  for- 
ward the  movement  with  which  his  name  is  identified 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  who  took  part  with 
him.    See  Sooti.a»d,  Church  of.     (J.  H.  W.)  ^ 

Lee,  RQbert  P.,  D.D^  a  (Dutch)  Keformed' minis- 
ter, was  boi4i  in  1803,  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1824,  and  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  New  Brunswick  in  1828.  The  flrst  year  of  his 
ministry,  1828-9,  was  spent  as  a  missionary  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
of  Montgomery,  in  Orange  Co„  N.  Y.,  from  1829  to  1868, 
when  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Dr.  Lee 
was  a  rare  man,  a  close  student,  a  diligent  and  accu- 
rate theolc^ian,  an  impressive,  but  not  rfiowy  preacher. 
His  mind  was  remarkably  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
acute.  His  judgment  was  ripe  and  instinctively  right. 
Decided  in  bis  theology,  he  loved  its  truths,  and  ex- 
pounded and  defended  them  with  tenacity  and  power. 
In  the  classin  and  synods  of  his  Church  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative man;  among  his  brethren  and  neighboring 
congregations  he  was  a  trusted  counsellor  and  a  peace- 
maker. Without  haste  or  prejudices,  calm  and  wise,  of 
positive  character  and  noted  piety,  he  was  always  influ- 
ential, and  yet  singularly  modest  and  retiring.  His  per- 
sonal presence  was  commanding,  his  flne  countenance 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  and  his  whole 
demeanor  was  such  as  became  the  true  minister  of  Christ, 
His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  whole  denomination, 
of  which  he  was  a  noble  representative,— Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  Personal  EecoUections,  p.  186.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Lee,  Samuel  (I),  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
Orientalist  and  Biblical  schoUr,  was  bom  at  Longnor, 
in  Shropshire,  May  14, 1783 ;  was  educated  but  nooder- 
ately,  and  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  His  aptitude  for 
learning,  however,  led  him  to  continue  his  studies  pri- 
vately, and  he  thus  acquired  the  Latin  language.  He 
next  mastered  the  Greek,  and  from  that  he  advanced 
to  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  all  of  which 
he  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  By  this  time  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  exchanged  hb  former  occupation  for  that  of  a 
schoolmaster.  Attracting  the  notice  of  archdeacon  Cor- 
beu  and  Dr.  Jon.  Scott,  he  was,  by  their  aid,  enabled 
to  add  to  his  other  acquisitions  a  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
Persic,  and  Hindustanee,  as  well  as  some  European  and 
other  tongues.  In  1816  he  accepted  an  engagement 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  BJL  in  1817.  At  this  time  he  edited  portions 
of  the  Scriptnres,  and  of  the  Prayer-book,  in  several  Ori- 
ental laoguagea.    In  1818  he  took  orders,  and  preached 


at  Shrewsbury,  still  carrying  on  his  Oriental  studies;  at 
this  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  mastery  over  eigh- 
teen languages.  In  1819  he  was  honored,  as  his  talents 
certainly  deserved,  with  the  professorship  of  Arabic,  and 
in  1884  was  made  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  besides  receiving  some  pieces  of 
Church  preferment,  and  the  title  of  D.D.,  first  from  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  then  from  that  of  Cambridge. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Dec  16, 1852,  he  was  made  rec- 
tor of  Barley,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died.  Besides 
the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  carried  through 
the  press,  he  published  several  valuable  linguistical 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  are.  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Lan^age,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities, 
chiejiy  Oriental,  which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions • — A  I^exicon,  Heb^  Chald.,  and  Engl.  (Lond.  1840) : 
— The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job  translated^with  Intro- 
duction and  Commentary  (Lond.  1887) : — A  n  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Progress,  and  End  of  Prophecy  (Camb.  1 849) : 
— Prolegomena  in  BQ>.  PolygU  Londinens.  Minora  (Lond. 
1828).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the  controver- 
sial tracts  of  Marty n  and  his  opponents;  edited  SirWU- 
liam  Jones's  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  with  an 
addition  of  his  own,  containing  a  synopsis  of  Arabic 
grammar;  and  translated  and  annotated  the  travels  of 
Ibn-Batuta  from  the  Arabic  A  minor  work  of  his. 
Dissent  Unscriptural  and  Unreasonable,  led  to  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  (in  1884;  the  pamphlets 
were  published  in  1885).  Dr.  Lee  has  generally  been 
recognised  not  only  as  a  g^at  scholar,  but  also  as  the 
greatest  British  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his  writings 
bear  evident  traces  of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  and  independ- 
ent mind,  loving  tnith,  and  boldly  pursuing  it.  See 
Lond.  GeniL  Magazine,  1853,  pt.  i,  203  sq.;  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  xlix,  697  sq. ;  Kitto,  BU>L  Cyclop.  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lee,  Bamtiel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  bom  at  Jericho,  Vt,  July  20, 1805,  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  educated  at  Ver- 
mont University.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Oneida 
Congregational  Council  Sept.  28, 1884.  He  spent  one 
year  of  his  ministry  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  then  went 
to  Northern  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Me- 
dina, Ohio.  Afterwards  his  labors  were  divided  between 
the  churches  of  Mantua  and  Streetsborough,  Ohio.  He 
died  Jan.  28, 1866.— Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Inu  1867,  p.  810. 

Lee,  Wilson,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  Del,  in  1761 ;  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  1784 ;  labored  extensively  in  the  West, 
mostly  in  Kentucky,  until  1794,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  New  London,  Conn.;  to  New  York  in  1795;  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1796-7-8 ;  to  Baltimore  District  in  1801-2-3 ; 
superannuated  in  1804,  and  died  in  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  Oct,  1 1  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Lee  was  "one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  successful  Methodist  preachers  of  his 
time.^'  He  was  eminently  shrewd  and  circumspect,  and 
deeply  pious.  He  was  "  a  witness  of  the  perfect  love  of 
God  for  many  years  before  he  died.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent presiding  elder,  and  an  eloquent,  argumentative, 
and  often  overpowering  preacher.  His  labors  in  the 
West  were  very  heroic,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
evangelization  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee." — Minutes 
of  Conferences,  i,  127;  Steven»,  Memorials  of  Met hodisn), 
ch.  xviii ;  Bangs,  Hist.  Meth.  Episc.  Ch,  voL  I    (G.  L.  T.) 

Leech.    See  Horse-leech. 

Leek  0*^2Cn,  chatsir',  from  *<2tn,  to  enclose,  also  to 
grow  green ;  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  variously  translated,  as  grass  in  1 
Kings  xviii,  5 ;  2  Kings  xix,  26 ;  Job  xl,  16 ;  Psa.  xxxvii, 
2,  etc;  Isa.  xv,  6,  etc.;  herb  in  Job  viii,  12;  hay  in 
Prov.  xxvii,  26,  and  Isa.  xv,  6 ;  and  couH  in  Isa.  xxxiv, 
18;  but  in  Numb,  xi,  6  it  is  translated  ^^  leeks  T  Sept.  rd 
TTpaaa,  Vulg.  porrx).  Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the 
word  signifies  "greens'*  or  "grass"  in  general;  and  it  is 
no  doubt  clear,  from  the  context  of  most  of  the  above 
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paasages,  that  this  must  be  its  meaning  See  Grass. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so 
translated  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in 
the  last.  It  b  evidently  incorrect  to  translate  it  Aay,  as 
in  the  above  passages  of  Proverbs  and  Isaiah,  because 
the  people  of  Eastern  countries,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
do  not  make  hay.  The  author  of  FragmentSj  in  contin- 
uation of  Calmet,  has  justly  remarked  on  the  incorrect- 
ness Of  our  version, "  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender 
grass  showeth  itself,  and  the  hetis  of  the  mountains  are 
gathered"  (Prov.  xxvii,  25) :  "  Now  certainly,"  says  he, 
*'  if  the  tender  grass  is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself, 
the  Aay,  which  is  grass  cut  and  dried  after  it  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated  with 
it;  still  less  ought  it  to  be  pUced  before  it."  The  au- 
thor continues:  "The  word,  I  apprehend,  means  the 
tirst  shoots,  the  rising,  just  budding  spires  of  grass."  So 
in  Isa.  XV,  6.     See  Hay. 

In  the  passage  at  Numb,  xi,  6,  where  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  long  for  "  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  kekSf  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  of  Egypt,  it  b 
evident  that  it  was  not  grass  which  they  desired  for 
food,  but  some  green,  perhaps  grass-like  vegeuble,  for 
which  the  word  chalsir  b  used.  In  the  same  way  that 
in  thb  country  the  word  greens  b  applied  to  many  vari- 


The  Leek  (AUium Porrum). 

eties  of  succulent  plants  as  food,  in  India  subzif  from 
subZf "  green,"  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  herbs  cooked 
as  kitchen  vegetables.  It  b  more  than  probable,  there- 
fore, that  chaisir  b  here  similarly  employed,  though 
thb  does  not  prove  that  ledcs  are  intended.  Ludolphus, 
as  quoted  by  Celsius  {Ilierobot.  ii,  264),  supposes  that  it 
may  mean  lettuce,  or  salads  in  general,  and  others  that 
the  succory  or  endive  may  be  the  true  plant.  But  Ro- 
senmtUler  states,  "The  most  ancient  Greek  and  the 
Chaldee  translators  unanimously  interpret  the  Hebrew 
by  the  Greek  Trpatra,  or  leeks."  The  name,  moreover, 
seems  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  leeks  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  leaves  to  grass,  and  from  their  be- 
ing conspicuous  for  their  green  color.  This  b  evident 
from  minerab  even  ha\'ing  been  named  from  irpaaov 
on  account  of  their  color,  as  prasius,  prasites,  and  chry- 
Koprasium.  The  Arabs  use  the  word  hirasj  or  kuraih^ 
art  the  translation  of  the  iroaaov  of  the  Greeks,  and 
with  them  it  signifies  the  leek,  both  at  the  present  day 
and  in  their  older  works.  It  b  curious  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  described,  one  b  caUed  kurasal-buki,  or 
leek  used  as  a  vegetable.  That  the  leek  is  esteemed  in 
Kgypt  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hasselqubt^  who  says 
(  Travels,  p.  291), "  The  kind  called  karrai  by  the  Arabs 
must  certainly  have  been  one  of  those  desired  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  it  has  been  cultivated  and  esteemed 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  time  in  Egj-pt." 


The  Romans  employed  it  much  as  a  seasoning  to  their 
dbhes  (Horace,  Ep.  i,  12,  21 ;  Martial,  iii,  47,  8),  and  it 
b  an  ingredient  in  a  number  of  fecipes  in  Apicius  re- 
ferred to  by  Cebius  {Hierobot,  ii,  263 ;  comp.  Piiny,  f/ist, 
Nat,  xix,  6 ;  Hiller,  Hierophyt,  pt.  ii,  p.  36 ;  Diosc  ii,  4; 
Athen.  iv,  137, 170).  The  leek  (.4  Uium  porrum)  was  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  year  1562,  and  thence, 
in  due  time,  into  America ;  and,  as  b  well  known,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  esteemed  as  a  seasoning  to  soups  and  stews 
in  most  civilized  countries. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  in- 
terpretation of  chatsir,  first  proposed  by  Hengstenberg, 
and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  {Pictorial  BMe,  Numb,  xi,  5), 
which  adopts  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  original 
word,  for,  says  Kitto, "  among  the  wonders  in  the  natu- 
ral hbtory  of  Egypt,  it  b  mentioned  by  travellers  that 
the  common  people  there  eat  with  special  relish  a  kind 
of  grass  similar  to  dover,**  Mayer  {Reise  nach  jEggp' 
tien,  p.  226)  says  of  thb  plant  (whose  scientific  name  b 
Tri^oneUa  Fcenum-grcecum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  I^guminosa)  that  it  b  similar  to  clover,  but  its 
leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quantities  of  it  are 
eaten  by  the  people.  Forskal  mentions  the  Trigonella 
as  being  grovm  in  the  gardens  at  Cairo ;  its  native  name 
is  Ilalbeh  {Flor,  uEggptiaca,  p.  81).  Sonnini  (  Voyage,  i, 
879)  says, "  In  thb  fertile  country  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves eat  ihe/enu-grec  so  largely  that  it  may  be  prop- 
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erly  called  the  food  of  man.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber they  cry  *  Green  halbeh  for  sale !'  in  the  streets  of 
the  town ;  it  b  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  which  the  in- 
habitants purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  which  they  eat 
with  incredible  greediness  without  any  kind  of  season- 
ing." The  seeds  of  thb  plant,  which  b  also  cultivated 
in  Greece,  are  often  used ;  they  are  eaten  boiled  or  raw, 
mixed  with  honey.  Forskal  includes  it  in  the  materia 
medica  of  Egypt  (Mat.  Med,  Kahir.  p.  155).  There  does 
not  appear,  however,  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  the 
old  versions,  which  all  seem  agreed  that  the  leek  b  the 
plant  denoted  by  chatsir,  a  vegetable  from  the  earliest 
times  a  great  favorite  with  the  Egyptians,  as  both  a 
nourishing  and  savory  food.  Some  have  objected  that, 
as  the  Egyptbns  held  the  leek,  onion,  etc,  sacred,  they 
woidd  abstain  fri>m  eating  these  vegetables  themselves, 
and  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  use  them  (compare 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xv,  9).  We  have,  however,  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  (ii,  125)  to  show  that  onions  were  eaten  by 
the  Egyptian  poor,  for  he  says  that  on  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids is  shown  an  inscription,  which  was  explained  to 
hira  by  an  interpreter,  showing  how  much  money  was 
spent  in  providing  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for  the 
workmen.  The  priests  were  not  allowed  to  eat  these 
things,  and  Plutarch  (De  Is,  et  Osir,  ii,  p.  853)  telb  us 
the  reasons.  The  Webhroan  reverences  hb  leek,  and 
wears  one  on  St.  David's  day ;  he  eats  the  leek  neverthe- 
less, and  doubtless  the  Egyptians  were  not  overscrupo- 
lous  {Script,  I/erbal,  p.  280). 
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Iiees  (only  in  the  plural  D'^'niod,  themarim%  from 
■^^10,  to  keep  [  Jer.  xlviii,  11  ;  Zeph.  i,  12 ;  rendered 
**  wines  on  the  lees**  in  Isa.  xxv,  6 ;  "  dregs"  in  Psa.  Ixxv, 
8]  ;  Sept.  Tpvyiai;  Vulgate./a;cM).  The  Hebrew  term 
■^^O,  skemer  (the  presumed  singular  form  of  the  above), 
bears  the  radical  sense  oi pretervatum^  and  was  applied 
to  **  lees'"  from  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wine  to  stand 
on  the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body  might  be 
better  preserved;  hence  the  expression  *^wine  on  the 
lees,"*  as  meaning  a  generous,  full-bodied  liquor  (Isa. 
xxv,  6 ;  see  Henderson,  ad  loc).  The  wine  in  this  state 
remained,  of  course,  undisturbed  in  its  cask,  and  became 
thick  and  sirupy ;  hence  the  proverb  **  to  settle  upon 
one's  lees,"  to  express  the  sloth,  indifference,  and  gross 
stupidity  of  the  ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii,  11 ;  Zeph.  i,  12). 
Before  the  wine  was  consumed  it  was  necessary  to  strain 
off  the  lees;  such  wine  was  then  termed  "  well  refined** 
(Isa.  xxv,  6).  To  drink  the  lees  or  *'  dregs"  was  an  ex- 
pression for  the  endurance  of  extreme  punishment  (Psa. 
Ixxv,  8).  An  ingenious  writer  in  Kitto's  Cychpadia 
(a.  V.  Sheroarim)  thinks  thai  some  kind  of  preserves 
from  grapes  are  jneant  in  Isa.  xxv,  (>,  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  suggests;  but  this  supposition,  al- 
though it  clears  the  passage  from  some  difficulties,  is 
opposed  to  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the  other  places. 
See  WiXK. 

Iteeser,  Isaac,  a  noted  Jewbh  theologian  and  re- 
ligious writer,  was  bom  at  Neukirch,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1806.  In  1825  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  in 
1829  rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1850,  and  died  in  that  city 
in  1868.  Leeser  was  a  superior  scholar  and  preacher, 
and  among  his  people  his  memory  will  ever  be  respected 
and  honored.  His  works,  which  are  completely  cited  in 
Allibone,  J}ic/,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthorsy  voL  ii, 
8.  v.,  are  mainly  contributions  to  Jewish  literature— prin- 
cipally Jewish  history  and  theology.  In  1843  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  Jewish  A  drocate  (or  Occi- 
dent).  Very  valuable  is  his  edition  of  the  O.-T.  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original,  based  on  the  labors  of  V^an  der 
Hooght,  and  published  by  Lippincott  and  Co.  (PhiladeL 
1868, 8  vo). 

lie  Fdvre.    See  Faber  Stapulkksis. 

Iieft  (prop.  blKTSto,  semdV.  a  primitive  word ;  Gr. 
limwfio^f  lit,  tcell-named,  i.  e.  lucky,  by  euphemism  for 
aptoTfpoQt  as  opposed  to  'pp*^,  ^<$'<>C»  the  right).  The 
left  hand,  like  the  Latin  letvusy  was  esteemed  of  ill  omen, 
hence  the  term  sinister  as  equivalent  to  unfortunate. 
This  was  especiaUy  the  case  among  the  superstitious 
Greeks  and  Romans  (see  Potter's  Gr,  A  nt,  i,  823.  Adams, 
Horn,  Ant.  p,  30]),  Among  the  Hebrews  the  left  like- 
wise indicated  the  north  (Job  xxiii,  9 ;  Gen.  xiv,  15), 
the  person's  face  being  supposed  to  be  turned  towards 
the  east.  In  all  these  respects  it  was  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  the  riffht  (q.  v.). 

LEFT-HANDED  (irp^  1^  *)««,  shut  aa  to  his 
riffht  hand  [  Judg.  iii,  15;  xx,  i6  ] ;  Sept.  r/i0orepo^*^iof, 
Vulgate  qui  utraque  manu  pro  dextera  utebatm'y  and  ita 
sinistra  ut  deactra  praflians)^  properly  one  that  is  unable 
skilfully  to  use  his  right  hand,  and  hence  employs  the 
left ;  but  also,  as  is  usual,  ambidexter,  L  e.  one  who  can 
use  the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  right,  or,  more  literally, 
one  whose  hands  arc  both  right  hands.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  both  hands  are  naturally  equal,  and  that 
the  preference  of  the  right  hand,  and  comparative  inca- 
pacity of  the  led,  are  the  result  of  education  and  habit. 
•But  it  is  now  known  that  the  difference  is  really  phys- 
ical (see  Bell's  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand),  and 
that  the  ambidexterous  condition  of  the  hands  is  not  a 
natural  development.     See  Ambidextkr. 

The  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands  was 
highly  prized  in    ancient  times,  especially  in  war. 
Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to  have  been 
roost  common  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  all  the  per-  | 
IQDs  noticed  as  being  endued  with  it  were  of  that  tribe. ! 


By  comparing  Judg.  iii,  15 ;  xx,  16,  with  1  Chion.  xii, 
2,  we  may  gather  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
two  former  texts  as  '^eft-handed"  were  really  ambidex- 
ters. In  the  latter  text  we  learn  that  the  Benjamites 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  were  "  mighty  men,  helpers 
of  the  war.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  and  could 
use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  [sling- 
ing] and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow."  Tliere  were 
thirty  of  them  ;  and  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  of 
one  family,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  greater  com- 
monness of  this  power  among  the  Benjamites  arose  ftom 
its  being  a  hereditary  peculiarity  of  certain  families  in 
that  tribe.  It  may  also  partly  have  been  the  result  of 
cultivation ;  fur,  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally 
an  equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the  right 
hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered  such  b}'  early 
and  suitable  training.    See  Hand. 

laeg  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the  A.  V. 
Usually  the  Heb.  term  is  3?*^3,  Lara'  (only  in  the  dual 
D^y^S),  the  lower  limb  or  shank  of  an  animal  (Exod. 
xii,  9 ;  xxLx,  17 ;  Lev.  i,  9, 13 ;  iv,  1 1 ;  viii,  21 ;  ix,  14 ; 
Amos  iii,  12)  or  a  locust  (Lev.  xi,  21) ;  the  oKi\oQ  of  a 
man  (John  xix,  81,  82,  38).  pho,  sh6k  (Chald.  p«, 
shdh,  of  an  image,  Dan.  ii,  33),  is  properly  the  shin  or 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  but  used  of  the  whole  limb,  e.  g. 
of  a  person  (Deut.  xxviii,  13 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  10 ;  Prov. 
xxvi,  7 ;  "thigh,"  Isa.  xlvii,  2;  in  the  phrase  "A»p  [q. 
v.]  and  thigh,"  Judg.  xv,  7 ;  spoken  also  of  the  drawere 
or  leggins,  Cant,  v,  15) ;  also  the  **  heave  shoulder^  (q.  v.) 
of  the  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  22,  etc ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24). 
Once  by  an  extension  of  ba"n,  re'gel  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6), 
properly  a  foot  (as  usually  rendered).  Elsewhere  im- 
properly for  ^5^23,  sho'bei,  the  train  or  trailing  dress  of 
a  female  (Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  and  "Tiy^,  tsedda%  a  step-chain 
for  the  feet,  or  perh.  bracelet  for  the  wrist  ("  ornament 
of  the  leg,"  Isa.  iii,  20>    See  Thigh. 

Goliath's  greaves  for  his  legs  doubtless  extended  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6).  See  Grij^wes. 
The  bones  of  the  legs  of  persons  crucified  were  broken 
to  hasten  their  death  (John  xix,  31).  See  Crucifixion. 

Legalists.  Properly  speaking,  a  legalist  is  one 
who  "acts  according  to  the  law;'*  but  in  general  the 
term  is  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who  seeks  salvation  by 
works  of  law  (not  of  the  law,  but  of  "  law"  generally, 
whether  moral  or  ceremonial,  U"  «pywv  vo^ovy  Rom.  v, 
20)  instead  of  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  Many  who  are 
alive  to  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
that  can  purchase  salv&tion,  and  who  desire  that  this 
doctrine  should  be  earnestly  and  constantly  inculcated 
by  Christian  ministers  in  their  teaching,  conceive  that 
there  is  a  danger  also  on  the  opposite  side;  and  that 
while  plain  Antinomian  teaching  would  disgust  most 
hearers,  there  is  a  kind  of  doctrine  scareely  less  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences,  that  which  only  inciden- 
tally touches  on  good  works.  They  think  that  what- 
ever leads  or  leaves  men,  without  distinctly  rejecting 
Christian  virtue,  to  feel  little  anxiety  and  take  little 
pains  about  it ;  anything  which,  though  perhaps  not  so 
meant,  is  liable  to  be  so  understood  by  those  who  have 
the  wish  as  to  leave  them  without  any  feeling  of  real 
shame,  or  mortification,  or  alarm  on  account  of  their 
own  faults  and  moral  deficiencies,  so  as  to  make  them 
anxiously  watchful  only  against  seeking  salvation  by 
good  works,  and  not  at  all  against  seeking  salvation 
without  good  works — all  this  (they  consider)  is  likely  t«i 
be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  corrupt  disposition  of 
the  natural  man  than  that  which  urges  the  necessity  of 
being  "  careful  to  maintain  good  works."  Those  who 
take  such  a  view  of  the  danger  of  the  case  think  that 
Christian  teachers  should  not  shrink,  through  fear  of 
incurring  the  wrongful  imputation  of  "  legalism,"  from 
earnestly  inculcating  the  points  which  the  apoetles  found 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  with  such  continual  watchful- 
ness and  frequent  repetition.  But  in  general  the  terra 
is  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who  expects  salvation  by 
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tiis  own  works.  We  may  further  oonsider  a  legalist  as 
one  who  has  no  proper  conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin; 
who,  although  he  pretends  to  abide  by  the  law,  yet  has 
not  a  just  idea  of  its  spirituality  and  demands.  He  is 
ignorant  of  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by  free  grace : 
proud  of  his  own  fancied  righteousness,  he  submits  not 
to  the  righteousness  of  God;  he  derogates  from  the 
honor  of  Christ  by  mixing  his  own  works  with  his;  and, 
in  fact,  denies  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  by 
supposing  that  he  has  ability  in  himself  to  perform  all 
those  duties  which  God  has  required.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  legalist,  a  character  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  true  Christian,  whose  sentiment 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  apostle,  who  justly  observes, 
*'  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast"  (Eph.  ii,  8,  9).— Eden,  TheoL  Diet.  s. 
v.;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  of  Jus- 
tificationy  Lect  vi,  especially  p.  153  sq. 

Legates  and  Nuncios  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  With  reference  to  the  endeavors  of  that  Church 
to  unite  all  the  congregations  into  one  vast  system,  and 
to  rule  over  them  successfully,  preventing  all  heresy 
and  division,  the  Council  of  Saixlica  (343)  expressly 
stated :  "  Quod  si  is,  qui  rogat  causam  suam  iterum  au- 
diri,  deprecatione  sua  moverit  episcopum  Komanum,  ut 
de  latere  $uo  presbyterot  tnittatf  erit  in  potestate  ejus,"  etc 
{Con,  Sardie,  c  7,  in  c  86,  can.  ii,  qu.  vi).  The  Komish 
clergy  was  therefore  sent  abroad  everywhere.  In  the 
African  churches,  however,  they  refused  to  admit  into 
fellowship  those  '*  qui  ad  transmarina  (concilia)  putave- 
rit  appellandum"  (Codex  ecclea,  Afric,  c  125),  and  wrote 
to  Celestine  at  Rome,  **  Ut  aliqui  tanquam  a  tus  sancti- 
tatis  latere  mittantur,  nulla  invenimus  patrum  synodo 
constitutum"  (ibid,  c.  138).  Thomassin  (  Vetus  ae  nova 
ecdenm  disciplina,  p.  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  117)  has  collected  in- 
stances of  delegations  having  been  sent  in  various  cases 
during  the  4th  and  5th  ccnt\«ries.  But,  as  vicars  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  we  find  in  Western  Illyria  the  bishops 
of  Thessalonica  after  Damasus  (a.  367) ;  in  Gaul,  the 
bishops  of  Aries  after  Zosimus  (&.  417) ;  in  Spain,  the 
bishops  of  Seville  after  Simplicius  (a.  467)  (Constant, 
De  antiquii  cancmim  coUectionibuSy  No.  23-25;  Gallande, 
De  vehutis  oanoman  coUectiombu*  dissert,  i,  28  sq. ;  Pe- 
trus  de  Marca,  De  concordia  sacerdotii  ac  imperiij  lib. 
V,  cap.  19  sq.,  80  sq.).  Among  the  delegates  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  we  must  also  put  the  Apocrisiarii  [see 
Apocrisiakius]  sent  to  the  imperial  court  at  Constan- 
tinople. Leo  I,  and  particulariy  Gregory  I,  carefully 
continued  the  relations  established  by  their  legates,  and 
created  more,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  Rome.  Greg- 
ory appointed  bbhop  Maximus  of  Syracuse  over  all  the 
churches  of  Sicily  ("  super  cunctas  ecclesias  Siciliie  te . . . 
vices  sedis  apostolicsB  ministrare  decemimus"),  with  the 
right  of  deciding  on  all  except  the  causas  nuijores.  This 
office  was,  however,  vested  only  in  the  individual,  not 
in  the  see  (**  Quas  vices  non  loco  tribuimus,  sed  perso- 
nie,"  c  6,  X.  />«  prtEsumtiombus^  ii,  28,  a.  592 ;  c  3,  can. 
vii,  qu.  i,  80  [a.  594],  c  89;  can.  xi,qu.  i,  and  Gonzalez 
Tellez  to  c  1 ,  X.  />e  officio  legatiy  i.  80,  a.  9).  To  England 
Gregory  sent  Augustine  (a.  601),  with  the  mission  of  im- 
proving the  Church  organization  of  that  country,  and 
particuUrly  of  upholding  the  episcopacy  {Epist.  64,  a. 
601,  in  c3,can.xxv,qu.ii);  and  Agathon  (678)  also  sent 
the  Roman  abbot  John  to  that  country  to  oi^^anize  wor- 
ship, convoke  a  council  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, and  report  thereon  at  his  return  (Beda,  Hist,  Ecd, 
lib.  iv,  cap.  18).  Augustine  is  said  to  have  himself  taken 
part  in  settling  ecclesiastical  affiurs  during  a  journey 
throMgh  Gaul,  and  conferred  with  the  bishop  of  Aries  as 
his  legate.  Gregory  I  sent  also  other  special  delegates 
to  Gaul,  in  order  to  improve  the  state  of  the  churches 
there,  with  the  aid  of  the  bishops  and  the  king  (Tho- 
massin, c.  118).  In  the  course  of  time  the  legates  were 
empowered  to  act  by  themselves  on  the  orders  commu- 
nicated to  them  at  Rome.    The  vicariates  became  con- 


nected with  some  of  the  ancient  bishoprics,  by  whose  in- 
cumbents they  had  long  been  exercised,  and  it  became 
difficult  to  erect  new  permanent  ones  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  so 
that  special  delegates  were  only  sent  when  affairs  of  im- 
portance rendered  such  a  step  necessary.  Even  then  it 
became  customary  to  await  the  wish,  or  at  least  to  se- 
cure the  sanction,  of  the  governments  into  whose  statea 
they  were  sent.  There  were,  then,  two  kinds  of  legates, 
the  letjati  nati,  and  the  legati  dati  or  missL 

1.  I^ffuii  natiy  in  cases  where  the  legation  was  con- 
nected with  a  bishopric  The  rights  of  such  a  legate 
were  at  firet  very  large;  his  jurisdiction  had  the  char- 
acter of  jurisdictio  ordinaria ;  it  also  appears  «s  onA- 
narii  ordtnariorum^  and  formed  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
those  who  voluntarily  appealed  to  it.  After  the  16th 
century  their  prerogatives  were  gradually  restricted, 
and  finally,  after  the  introducrion  of  the  Ugati  a  latere^ 
the  title  became  merely  a  nominal  one,  the  metropolitan 
not  being  even  entitled  to  having  the  cross  borne  before 
him  where  there  was  a  legatus  a  latere  (c  23,  X.  De 
privUegiisj  v,  83 ;  Innocent  III,  in  c  5,  Cone  Laieran,, 
a.  1215). 

2.  Legati  missi  or  dati.  These  are  divided  into,  (I) 
Delegati,  appointed  for  one  specific  object.  It  was  al- 
ready forbidden  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  appoint  members 
of  the  clergy  in  their  place.  (2)  Nuncii  apottoUci,  who 
are  empowered  to  enforce  the  commands  contained  in 
their  mandates.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  they 
were  given  a  right  of  jurisdiction  until  the  16th  centu- 
ry. To  enable  them  to  legislate  in  reserved  cases,  they 
were  invested  with  a  mandatum  specialty  making  the 
reservations  generaliter  for  them.  They  could  grant 
indulgences  for  any  period  not  exceeding  a  year.  All 
other  legates  were  subject  to  them  except  such  as  had 
special  privileges  granted  them  by  the  pope.  The  in- 
signia of  the  nuncio  comprised  a  red  dress,  a  whiio 
horse,  and  golden  spurs.  (3)  Legati  ab  latere.  Special 
delegates  who  acted  as  actual  representatives  of  the 
popes,  and  who  possessed  all  the  highest  prerogatives. 
Their  plenary*  power  is  thus  expressed :  "  Nostra  vice, 
qu»  corrigenda  sunt  corrigat,qu»  statuenda  constitnat** 
(Gregor.  VII,  Kp,  lib.  i  v,  ep.  26).  They  exercised  a  juris- 
dictio ordinaria  in  the  provinces,  had  power  to  suspend 
the  bishops,  and  to  dispose  of  all  re8er\'ed  cases.  The 
manifold  complaints  which  arose  in  the  course  of  time 
led  the  popes  to  alter  some  points  of  the  system.  Leo 
X,  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1515,  caused  it  to  be  ruled 
that  the  cardinal  legate  should  have  a  settled  residence ; 
and  the  Congregatio  pro  interpretatione  Cone,  Trid,  con- 
strued the  resolutions  of  the  councils  so  as  to  make  them 
very  favorable  to  the  bishops. 

The  Reformation  gave  occasion  for  the  sending  of  a 
large  number  of  legates,  and  also  for  the  nomination  of 
permanent  nuncios  at  Lucerne,  1579;  Vienna,  1681 ;  Co- 
logne, 1582;  Brussels,  1588:  this,  however,  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disturbances  in  the  Church.  The  troubles  caused 
by  the  nuncios  were  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
article  under  the  gravamina  nationia  Gemumioa.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  Revolution  bmke  out,  dis- 
turbing all  preconceived  plans.  Afler  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  hierarchy  the  sj'stem  of  legations  was 
revived,  but  with  many  modifications,  altering  its  Mid- 
dle-Age features.  The  second  article  of  the  French 
Concordat  of  1801  states  expressly:  "Aucun  individu  se 
disant  nonce,  legat,  vicaire  ou  commissaire  apostoUque, 
ou  se  prevalant  de  toute  autre  denomination,  ne  pourra, 
sans  Fautorisation  du  gouvemement,  exercer  sur  le  sol 
Fran^ais  ni  aiUeurs,  aucune  foncti(m  relative  aux  affaires 
de  IVglise  GaUicane."  This  clearly  removed  the  original 
foundation  of  the  intercourse  formerly  existing  between 
the  papal  see  and  these  countries.  Moreover,  several 
Roman  Catholic  governments,  such  as  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  etc.,  reser%-ed  to  themselves  the  right  to  point 
out  the  parties  who  should  be  accredited  to  their  courts 
as  nuncios  (KlUber,  Kuropdisches  Vdlkerr,  §  186,  Anm. 
a.).    The  formula  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to  thr  pop^ 
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whkh,  stnce  Gregory  VH,  is  taken  by  bishops  at  their  f 
cnrdiiiatioiifSays:  ^*Legatum  apostolice  sedis  .  .  .  bono- 
ritice  tractabo  et  in  suis  necesaitatibus  adjuvabo"*  (c.  4, 
X.  lit  jurtjurandoy  11,  24).  This  Involves  the  duty  of 
supporting  the  procurations.  But  the  state  is  also  en- 
listed un  account  of  its  power. 

The  usual  envoys  of  the  pope  have  now  the  titles  of, 
1.  Ijtgati  mUiy  no  longer  invest  with  an  inherent  right 
to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  2.  Leffati 
dati,  mittif  which  are  divided  into  (1)  LeffoH  a  latere 
ur  dt  kUerej  who,  it  is  stated,  are  entided  to  be  canoni- 
cally  designated  as  cardinals  a  latere  or  legates  de  U- 
tere.  This  is  incorrect,  for  cardinals  are  now  seldom 
sent  on  such  missions,  if  ever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  other 
members  of  the  clergy,  cum  potestaie  legati  a  latere,  (2) 
A'iMctt  apostofici,  bearers  of  apostolic  mandates.  While 
the  former  are  looked  upon  as  ambassadors,  it  is  a  nice 
question  whether  the  latter  occupy  the  second  position, 
that  of  envoys.  They  are  either  ordinary  permanent 
nuncios,  as  in  Germany,  or  extraordinary,  sent  for  some 
special  purpose.  (8)  lutemuncH  (residentes),  considered 
by  some  as  forming  a  third  class,  by  others  as  belonging 
to  the  second.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  it  was 
decided  by  the  first  article  of  the  Beglemeni  $ur  le  rang 
entre  leg  A  gens  diplomatiques  that  the  first  class  would 
be  formed  of  A  mb<u»adeurSf  Ligat$  ou  A'onces ;  and  in 
article  fourth,  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  regard 
to  papal  representatives.  See  KlOber,  Volkerrecht ;  HefT- 
ter,  VOUserrechi ;  Miruss,  Dn»  Kvropdigche  Gesandschajf^- 
reekt;  Schulte,  Kathol%$ch,  KirchenrectU  (Giessen,  1866) ; 
Walter,  Kirehenrecht  (11  th  edit.  Bonn,  1854);  Herzog, 
Beal^Encykhp,  viiL  269  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken- 
Leztibtm,  vi,  409  sq. 

Legend  {hnulegendaj" things  to  be  read,*Mes8on8) 
was  the  name  given  in  early  times,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  to  a  book  containing  the  daily  lessons  which 
were  wont  to  be  read  as  part  of  divine  service.  This 
name,  however,  in  process  of  time,  was  used  to  designate 
the  lives  of  saints  and  martyre,  as  well  as  the  collection 
of  such  narratives,  from  the  fact  that  these  were  read  by 
the  monks  at  matins,  and  after  dinner  in  the  refectories. 
Among  numerous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  le- 
gends, the  following  is  the  most  probable.  Before  col- 
leges were  established  in  the  monasteries  where  the 
schools  were  held,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  frequently 
gave  their  pupils  the  life  of  some  saint  for  a  trial  of  their 
talent  for  amplification.  The  students,  being  constant- 
ly at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their  pages,  invented  roost  of 
these  wonderful  adventures.  Jortin  observes  that  the 
Christiana  used  to  collect,  out  of  Ovid,  Livy,  and  other 
pagan  poets  and  historians,  the  miracles  and  portents  to 
be  found  there,  and  accommodated  them  to  their  own 
monks  and  saints.  The  good  fathers  of  that  age,  whose 
simplicity  was  not  inferior  to  their  devotion,  were  bo  de- 
lighted with  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous  composi- 
tions, not  imagining  that  at  some  distant  period  they 
would  become  matters  of  faith.  Yet,  when  Jacob  de  Vo- 
ragine,  Peter  de  Natalibus,  and  Peter  Ribadcneira  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  sought  for  their  materials  in 
the  libraries  of  the  monasteries;  and,  awakening  from 
the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification,  imagined 
they  made  an  invaluable  present  to  the  world  by  laying 
before  them  these  voluminous  absurdities.  The  people 
received  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  sim- 
plicity, and,  as  few  were  able  to  read,  the  books  con- 
taining them  were  amply  illastratcd  with  cuts  which 
rendered  the  story  intelligible. 

Many  of  these  l^;ends,  the  production  of  monastics, 
were  invented,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a 
view  to  serve  the  interests  of  monasticism,  particularly 
to  exalt  the  character  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  to 
represent  their  voluntary  austerities  as  purchasing  the 
peculiar  favor  of  heaven.  For  this  purpose  they  un- 
scrupulously ascribe  to  their  patrons  and  founders  the 
power  of  working  miracles  on  the  most  trifling  occa- 
OOQS.    Many  of  these  miracles  are  blasphemous  paro- 


dies on  those  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  not  a  few  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  pagan  mythology ;  but  some  are  so  ex- 
quisitely absurd  that  no  one  but  a  monk  could  have 
dreamed  of  imposing  such  nonsense  on  the  most  besotted 
of  mankind.  "  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  proofs 
of  the  ready  belief  which  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  Ro- 
manists give  to  tales  of  miracles  worked  by  their  priests; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  earlier  legends  we  very 
rarely  find  supernatural  powers  attributed  to  the  secular 
ecclesiastics;  the  heroes  of  most  of  the  tales  are  monks 
and  hermits,  whose  voluntary  poverty  seemed  to  bring 
them  down  to  a  level  of  sympathy  with  the  lower  or- 
ders. Indiscriminate  alms,  which  have  often  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  source  of  great  evils,  are  always  pop- 
ular with  the  uniustructed,  and  hence  we  find  that  many 
of  the  heroes  of  the  legends  are  celebrated  for  the  prod- 
igality of  their  benevolence.  The  miracles  attributed 
to  the  Irish  saints  are  even  more  extravagant  than  those 
in  the  Continental  martyrologies.  We  find  St  Patrick 
performing  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead  to  life  no  less 
than  seventeen  tiroes,  and  on  one  occasion  he  restores 
animation  to  thirty-four  persons  at  once.  Gerald,  bish- 
op of  Mayo,  however,  surpassed  St  Patrick,  for  he  not 
only  resuscitated  the  dead  daughter  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naughty  but  miraculously  changed  her  sex,  that  she 
might  inherit  the  crown  of  the  province,  in  which  the 
Salic  law  was  then  established.  We  find,  also,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  many  miracles  specially  worked  to 
support  individual  doctrines,  particulariy  the  mystery 
of  transubstantiation.  Indeed,  a  miracle  appears  to  have 
been  no  unusual  resource  of  a  puzzled  controversialist 
On  one  occasion  the  sanctity  of  the  wafer  is  stated  to 
have  been  proved  by  a  miUe's  kneeling  to  worship  it; 
at  another  time  a  pet  lamb  kneels  down  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host;  a  spider,  which  St  Francis  d'Ariano  acci- 
dentally swallowed  whUe  receiving  the  sacrament,  came 
out  of  his  thigh ;  and  when  St  Elmo  was  pining  at  be- 
ing too  long  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  sacra- 
mental mysteries,  the  holy  elements  were  brought  to 
him  by  a  pigeon.  But  the  principal  legends  devised  for 
the  general  exaltation  of  the  Romish  Church  refer  to 
the  exercise  of  power  over  the  devil.  In  the  south  of 
Ireland  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  of  Satan's 
appearance  in  proper  person,  hb  resistance  to  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Protestant  minister,  and  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  the  exorcisms  of  the  parish  priest  In  general, 
the  localities  of  the  stories  are  laid  at  some  neighboring 
village ;  yet,  easy  as  this  renders  refutation,  it  is  won- 
derful to  find  how  generally  such  a  tale  is  credited. 
From  the  archives  of  the  Silesian  Church,  we  find  that 
some  German  Protestants  seem  to  believe  in  the  exor- 
cising powers  of  the  Rombh  priests.  Next  to  the  le- 
gends of  miracles  rank  those  of  extraordinary  austeri- 
ties, such  as  that  StPolycronus  always  took  up  a  huge 
tree  on  his  shoulders  when  he  went  to  pray;  that  St 
Bamadatus  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow  iron  cage;  that 
St  Adhelm  exposed  himself  to  the  most  stimulating 
temptations,  and  then  defied  the  devil  to  make  him 
yield;  and  that  St.Macarius  undertook  a  penance  for 
sin  six  months,  because  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  passion 
as  to  kill  a  flea.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  th«e, 
because  they  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  habits 
of  the  Oriental  fanatics,  and  are  evident  exaggerations 
made  without  taste  or  judgment  See  Bittoiy  o/'/'op- 
ery  (Lond.l838,8vo). 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  popular  mediieval  fic«> 
tions  is  the  Legenda  Aurea^  or  Golden  Legend,  origi- 
nally written  in  Latin,  in  the  13th  century,  by  Jacob  de 
Voragine  (q.  v.),  a  Dominican  friar,  who  afterwards  be- 
came archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1 298.  This  work 
was  the  great  text-book  of  legendar}'  lore  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  tl:e  14th 
century  by  Jean  de  Vigny,  and  in  the  15th  into  Eng- 
lish by  William  Caxton.  It  has  lately  been  made  more 
accessible  by  a  new  French  translation:  La  Ugejide 
Dorefy  tradttife  du  Latin,  par  M.  G.  R  (Par.  1850).  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  ori^al,  with  the  Gesia  Longohardorum 
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a{>pended,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge, 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1496.  Longfellow,  in  a  note 
to  hiB  beautiful  poem,  sayti,  '*  I  bave  called  this  poem 
the  Golden  Legend,  because  the  story  upon  which  it  is 
foiuidc-d  seems  to  me  to  surpass  all  other  legends  in  beau- 
ty and  signidcance.  It  exhibits,  amid  the  corruptions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death.**  The 
story  is  told,  and  perhaps  invented,  by  Hartmann  von 
der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the  12th  century.  The  orig- 
inal may  be  found  in  Marlath's  AU-deutsche  Gedichtef 
with  a  modem  German  version.  There  is  another  in 
Marbach's  Volksb'ucher,  No.  82.  We  may  mention  also, 
among  other  productions,  the  Kaiserchronik  (Imperial 
Chronicle),  where  the  legendary  element  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  the  whole,  and  Werner's  versified 
Marienlebm  (Life  of  Mary),  written  in  1173,  etc  The 
authors  of  these  works  were  ecclesiastics,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  when  the  medisval  poetry  of  Germany  was 
in  its  richest  bloom,  and  the  fosterers  of  the  poetic  art 
were  emperors  and  princes,  the  legend  was  employed  by 
laymen  on  a  grand  scale,  and  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  epic  narratives.  Thus  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  work- 
ed up  into  a  poem  the  religious  legends  about  Gregory ; 
Konrad  von  Fussesbrunnen  those  concerning  the  child- 
hood of  Jesus ;  Rudolph  von  Ems  those  about  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat ;  and  Kimbat  von  Dume  those  about  St. 
George.  Between  the  14th  and  IGth  centuries  legends  in 
prose  began  also  to  appear,  such  as  Hermann  von  Friu- 
lar's  Von  dcm  Ueiligm  Leben  (written  about  1343^^,  and 
gradually  supplanted  the  others. 

Much  of  this  legendary  rubbish  was  cleared  away 
by  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  Bollandus,  but 
the  faith  in  many  of  them  still  remains  strong  in  the 
more  ignorant  minds  of  the  Komish  Church.  The  re- 
peated and  still  continued  editions  of  the  A  eta  SanctO' 
ram  (4.  v.)  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  legends  b  that  commenced  by  the  Bollau- 
dists  in  the  17th  century, /I  c/a  Sanctorum,  and  still  in 
process  of  publication.  Legends  are  found  not  only  in 
the  Roman  Catholic,  but  a*iso  in  the  Greek  Church. 
They  also  found  an  entrance  into  the  national  literature 
of  Christian  nations.  Among  the  Germans  especially 
was  this  the  case,  particularly  in  the  12th  century,  al- 
though specimens  of  legendary  poems  are  not  altogether 
wanting  at  an  earlier  period.  In  Great  Britain,  also,  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  have  sprung 
afresh  into  popular  favor,  after  centuries  of  comparative 
obscurity,  and  have  once  more  become  the  treasure-house 
from  which  poet  and  painter  draw  subjects  for  their  pic- 
tures, and  in  which  essayists,  weary  of  the  old  heathen 
classics,  seek  for  illustrations  and  allusions.  The  first  of 
the  recent  poets,  however,  who  clearly  apprehended  the 
poetic  and  spiritual  elements  of  the  old  Christian  legend 
was  Herder,  and  his  example  has  been  Ibllowed  by  oth- 
er poets,  for  example,  the  roiAantic  school  in  Germany, 
and  Bulwer  and  Tennyson  in  England.  The  tendency 
to  mythic  embellishment  showed  itself  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  Virgin  Mar>',  the  Uter  saints,  and  holy 
men  and  women.  Of  all  these,  the  most  captivating, 
as  an  amiable  weakness,  was  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin. 
The  denial  of  the  title  "  The  Mother  of  God"  by  Nes- 
torius  was  that  which  sounded  most  offensive  to  the 
general  ear;  it  was  the  intelligible,  odious  point  in  his 
heresy,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  passionate  vio- 
lence with  which  that  controversy  was  agitated ;  and 
the  favorable  issue  to  those  who  might  seem  most  zeal- 
ous for  the  Virgin's  glory  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
worship;  for,  from  that  time,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
became  in  the  East  an  integral  part  of  Chrij*tianity. 
Among  Justinian's  splendid  edifices  arose  many  church- 
es dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  (iod.  The  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  was  celebrated  both  under  Justin  and  Jus- 
tinian. Heraclius  had  images  of  the  Virgin  on  his  masts 
when  he  sailed  to  Constantinople  to  overthrow  Phocas; 


and  before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Virgin  is  beoo« 
the  tutelar  deity  of  that  city,  which  is  saved  by  her  in- 
tercession from  the  Saracens.  **  The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity," says  dean  Milroan,'*  cannot  be  understood  with* 
out  pausing  at  stated  periods  to  survey  the  progrus 
and  development  of  the  Christian  mythology,  which, 
gradually  growing  up,  and  springing  as  it  did  from  nat- 
ural and  universal  instincts,  took  a  more  perfect  and 
systematic  form,  and  at  length,  at  the  height  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  a  part  of  Latin  Christiani- 
ty as  the  primal  truths  of  the  GospeL  This  religion 
gradually  moulded  together  all  which  arose  out  of  the 
natural  instincts  of  man,  the  undying  reminiscences  of 
all  the  older  religions— the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the 
Platonic— with  the  few  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  the  future  state  of  being  in  the  New 
Testament,  into  a  vast  system,  more  sublime,  perhaps,  for 
its  indefiniteness,  which,  being  necessary  in  that  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  could  not  but  grow  up  out  of  the  kin- 
dled imagination  and  religious  faith  of  Christendom. 
The  historian  who  should  presume  to  condemn  such  a 
religion  as  a  vast  plan  of  fraud,  or  a  philosopher  who 
should  venture  to  disdain  it  as  a  fabric  of  folly  only  de- 
serving to  be  forgotten,  would  be  equally  unjust,  equally 
blind  to  its  real  uses,  assuredly  ignorant  of  its  importance 
and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  on  this, 
the  popular  Christianity  —  popular,  as  comprehending 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  rank,  and  even  in 
intellectual  estimation— ttuns  the  whole  history  of  man 
for  many  centuries.  It  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sacerdotal  dominion  over  mankind,  the 
groundwork  of  authority  at  which  the  worid  trembled, 
which  founded  and  overthrew  kingdoms,  bound  togeth- 
er or  set  in  antagonistic  array  nations,  classes,  ranks, 
orders  of  society.  Of  this,  the  parent,  when  the  time  ar- 
rived, of  poetry,  of  art,  the  Christian  historian  must 
watch  the  growth  and  mark  the  gradations  by  which  it 
gathered  into  itself  the  whole  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  quickened  that  acrivity  till  at  length  the  mind 
outgrew  that  which  had  been  so  k>ng  almost  its  sole  oc- 
cupation. It  endured  till  faith,  with  the  schoolmen, 
led  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  metaphysics,  began  tu 
aspire  after  higher  truths;  with  the  Reformers,  attempt- 
ing to  refine  religion  to  its  primary  spiritual  simplicity, 
th'is  even  yet  prolific  legendar>'  Christianity,  which  had 
been  the  accessory  and  supplementary  Bible,  the  author- 
itative and  accepted,  though  often  unwritten  Gospel  of 
centuries,  was  gradually  dropped,  or  leA.  but  to  the  hum- 
blest and  most  ignorant,  at  least  to  the  more  imaginative 
and  less  practical  part  of  mankind."  **The  influence 
that  these  works  exerted  on  the  mediajval  mind,"  says 
Hardwick,  "was  deep  and  universal  While  they  fed 
almost  every  stream  of  superstition,  and  excited  an  un- 
healthy craving  for  the  marvellous  and  the  romantic, 
they  were  nearly  always  tending,  in  their  moral,  to  enlist 
the  affections  of  the  reader  on  the  side  of  gentleness  and 
virtue,  njore  especially  by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
patience,  and  extolling  the  heroic  energy  of  faith.  One 
class  of  those  biographies  deserve  a  high  amotmt  of 
credit ;  they  are  written  by  some  friend  or  pupil  of  their 
subject ;  they  are  natural  and  life-like  pictures  of  the 
times,  preserving  an  instructive  portrait  of  the  mission- 
ar}%  the  recluse,  the  bishop,  or  the  man  of  business;  yet 
most  commonly  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  medieval 
saint  have  no  claim  to  a  phtce  in  the  sphere  of  history, 
or  at  best  they  have  been  so  wantonly  embellished  by 
the  fancy  of  the  author  that  we  can  distinguish  very 
few  of  the  particles  of  truth  from  an  interminable  mass 
of  fiction.  As  these  *  Lives'  were  circulated  freely  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  they  would  constitute  important 
items  in  the  fireside  reading  of  the  age;  and  so  warm 
was  the  response  they  found  in  men  of  every  grade,  that, 
notwithstanding  feeble  efforts  to  reform  them,  or  at  least 
to  eliminate  a  few  of  the  more  monstrous  and  absord, 
they  kept  their  hold  on  Christendom  at  large,  and  are 

I  subsisting  even  now  in  the  creations  of  the  medinyal 

i  artist"  {Ch.H%st,  Middle  Agts), 
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On  the  origin  of  these  legends  there  ib  a  great  diver- 
aity  of  opinion  among  the  learned.    Some  trace  it  to  the 
northern  SkaiUa,  who,  accompanying  the  army  of  Kollo 
in  his  warlike  migrations  southward,  carried  with  them 
the  lays  of  their  own  mythology,  but  replaced  their  pa- 
gan heroes  by  Christian  kings  and  warriors.    Salmasius 
adopted  the  theory,  which  was  indorsed  by  Warton,  that 
the  germs  of  romantic  fiction  originated  with  the  Sara- 
cens and  Arabians,  and  ascribes  its  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope to  the  e£fects  of  the  Crusades,  or,  according  to  War- 
ton  himself^  to  the  Arab  conquests  in  Spain ;  that  from 
thence  they  passed  into  France,  and  took  deepest  root  in 
Brittany.    Others,  again,  have  seen  in  the  tales  of  chiv- 
alry only  a  new  development  of  the  classic  legends  of 
Greece  and  Italy.    As  Christianity  unquestionably  bor- 
rowed and  moditied  to  its  own  use  many  of  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  paganism,  so  they  held  that  the  Christian 
frouvatr  only  adopted  and  transmuted  the  heroes  of 
cLueical  poetry.     The  researches  of  count  Villemarque 
and  Udy  Charlotte  Schreibcr,  however,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  world  had  been  directed  before  by 
Ley  den.  Douce,  and  Sharon  Turner,  conclusively  prove 
that  the  true  theory  as  to  their  origin  is  that  they  are 
Cymric  or  Armorican,  or  both.    The  wealth  of  the  old 
Cymric  Uterature  in  this  particular  respect  was  never 
even  suspected  until  lady  Charlotte  Schretber,  with  the 
aid  of  an  eminent  Welsh  scholar,  the  Kev.  Thomas  IMce, 
brought  to  light  in  their  original  form,  accompanied  by 
an  KngUsh  version,  the  collection  of  early  Cymric  tales 
known  as  the  Mabinogion.    M.  de  la  Villemarque,  for  his 
own  side  of  the  Channel,  not  only  confirms  the  evidence 
of  lady  Schreiber,  but  brings  forward  additional  items  of 
proof,  from  fragments  of  Breton  songs  and  poems,  that 
the  ruots  of  their  renowned  fiction  lie  deep  in  their  lit- 
erature also.     Their  very  form— the  eight  -  syllabled 
rhyme,  in  which  the  French  metrical  version  is  written 
—he  claims,  and  apparently  with  justice,  as  Cymric. 
See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Cyclop.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Retd'Encyk,  viii,  274  sq. ;  Vogel,  I  ermch.  einer  Gesch,  v. 
Wurdigung  der  I^gfnden,  in  Illgen^s  //ist,  theoL  A  UiandJ. 
(Lpz.  1824),  p.  141  sq.;  Mrs.  Jameson,  legends  of  the  Mo- 
wutic  Orders*  and  her  Legends  of  the  Madonna,     See 
Myth. 

Legend,  Golden.  A  renowned  collection  of  le- 
gends written  in  the  13th  century  by  Jacob  de  Voraguie 
(q.  v.).     See  Legend. 

L^ger,  Antoine  (1),  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  in  Savoy  in  1594.  He  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Oriental  languages  at  Geneva  from  1645  until 
his  death  in  1661.  He  edited  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  (1638). 

L^ger,  Antoine  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He  also  became  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  afterwards  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy 
for  twenty-four  years  at  Geneva  with  eminent  success. 


He  died  in  1719.    He  published  several  scientific  trea- 
tises and  many  sermons. 

L^ger,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  was 
bom  in  Savoy  in  1615.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Church 
of  the  Waldenses,  but  fortunately  escaped  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  1655.  He  afterwards  went  to  France,  and  so- 
licited the  intervention  of  the  court  for  his  countrymen. 
In  1663  he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
Walloon  Church  in  Leyden.  He  died  in  1670.  Lt^ger 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Churches  of  the  VaUeys  of  Pied' 
ntont  (1669).     See  Waij>ensks. 

Legerdemain.    See  Magic. 

Le'gion  (Kiytutv^  Grsecizcd  from  the  Latin  Ugio\  a 
main  division  of  the  Koman  army,  corres[x>nding  nearly 
to  the  modem  regiment.     It  always  comprised  a  large 
body  of  men,  but  the  number  varied  so  much  at  differ- 
ent times  that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  with  reference  to  it.     The  legion  ai»i)cars  to 
have  originally  contained  about  3000  men,  and  to  have 
risen  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  or  even  mure.    In 
and  about  the  time  of  Christ  it  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  6000  men,  and  this  was  exclusive  of  horsemen,  who 
usuaUy  formed  an  additional  body  amounting  to  one 
tenth  of  the  infantr>\     As  all  the  divi^iions  of  the  Ko- 
man army  are  noticed  in  Scripture,  we  may  add  that 
each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  battalions, 
each  cohort  into  three  maniples  or  bands,  and  each  man- 
iple into  two  centuries  or  companies  of  100  each.    This 
smaUer  division  into  centuries  or  hundreds,  from  the 
form  in  which  it  is  exhibited  as  a  constituent  of  the 
I  larger  divisions,  clearly  shows  that  6000  had  become  at 
I  least  the  formal  number  of  a  legion.     See  Smith's  Diet. 
I  of  CUiss.  A  nt.  s.  V.  Army,  Roman. 
I      The  word  legion  came  to  be  used  to  express  a  gr^at 
I  number  or  multitude  (e,  g.  of  angels,  Malt,  xxvi,  63). 
I  Thus  the  unclean  spirit  (Mark  v,  9;  compare  15),  when 
asked  his  name,  answers,  *•  My  name  is  legion,  for  ire 
are  many."     Many  illustrations  of  this  use  of  the  word 
:  might  lie  cited  from  the  Kabbinical  writers,  who  even 
apply  it  (*|1'>2ib  or  "|1'>2ib)  to  inanimate  objects,  as  when 
they  speak  of  "a  legion  of  olives,"  etc.  (see  Lightfwt, 
Uor.  Uebr,  et  Tulm,;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  s.  v.) — Kit  to. 
See  AuMY. 

Legion,  Theban,  according  to  Eucherius,  was  a 
legion  of  6600  men  (the  usual  number)  which  had  come 
from  the  East  to  render  assistance  to  Maximian.  The 
latter  having  issued  orders  to  hb  whole  army  to  perse- 
,  cute  the  Christians,  this  legion  alone  refused  to  obey. 
'  The  emperor  was  in  the  neighborhood,  at  Octodurum 
I  (Martinach,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard);  irri- 
tated when  he  heard  of  the  refusal  of  the  Theban  le- 
gion, he  had  it  decimated  twice,  and  finally,  as  he  fail- 
ed to  secure  its  members  to  join  in  persecuting  their 
Christian  brethren,  he  ordered  their  extermination  by 


Ancient  Legionary  Soldiers.    (From  Titas'a  Column  at  Rome.) 
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Itae  remainder  of  his  army.  Another  account,  paving 
substantially  the  same  version  of  this  event,  embellishes 
it  by  what  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
286,  although  it  mentions  a  pope  Marcellinus  as  having 
advised  them  rather  to  submit  to  death  than  to  act 
agaiust  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  while  this  Mar- 
cellinus only  became  pope  ten  years  after  the  above 
time.  This  second  version  appears  to  be  but  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  legend  of  Eucherius,  just  as  there  have 
been  others  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (by  Pe- 
trus  Canisius  and  Gulielmus  Baldesanus).  This  legend 
was  first  treated  as  untrue  in  Magdeburg;  then  Jean 
Arraand  Dubourdieu,  a  French  Reformed  minister  at 
London,  undertook  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the  le- 
gion did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  6666  (the  figures 
given  in  the  second  version).  This  led  to  a  protracted 
controversy.  The  silence  of  the  leading  early  ecclesias- 
tical historians  —  Euscbius,  Lactantius,  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus,  and  Orosius — over  the  event  some  have  advanced 
to  prove  that  it  Ls  simply  a  fable,  but  their  silence  does 
not,  in  our  mind,  go  far  to  disprove  it.  Eusebius  says 
litUc  of  the  Western  martyrs,  yet  mentions  that  a£  of- 
ficer picked  out  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  army  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  great  persecution,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  of  renouncing  their  religion  or  of  leav- 
ing the  army,  adding  tlut  many  Christians  were  killed 
by  his  orders.  The  others  either  do  not  mention  the 
martyrs  of  that  period,  or  were  by  other  circumstances 
prevented  from  becoming  acquainted  with  much  of  their 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  Ambrose  (f  897)  says, "  Ev- 
ery city  prides  itself  that  has  had  one  martyr;  how 
much  more,  then,  can  Milan  pride  herself,  who  had  a 
whole  army  of  divine  soldiers?"  Eucherius  takes  this 
as  an  allusion  to  the  Theban  legion.  Another  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  is  contained  in  SLVictricius's 
work,  De  landibus  martyrum  (390).  The  third  is  the 
discovery  of  a  shield  in  the  bed  of  the  Ar\'e,  near  Ge- 
neva, representing  the  Thebans,  with  the  inscription 
LargiUu  D,  Af,  Vakntiniani  A  ugusti,  A  fourth  is  found 
in  the  life  of  St.  Romanus  (520),  who  mentions,  among 
others,  his  journey  to  Agaunum  {Ctutra  martyrum), 
probably  between  the  years  460  and  470.  It  also  cor- 
roborates Eucherius's  figures  (6600).  The  fifth  is  that 
of  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  breastplate  originally 
belonging  to  whom  is  yet  kept  in  the  convent:  this 
cUtes  from  the  year  517.  A  sixth  is  given  in  the  Vita 
of  Victor  of  Marseilles.  It  is  most  probable,  however, 
that  while  the  legend  rests  on  a  foundation  of  facts,  these 
facU  were  generalized  and  amplified,  so  that  a  number 
of  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  became  a  le- 
gion first  of  6600,  then  of  6666.  Those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  legend  take  their  stand  on  its  similarity 
with  that  of  a  certain  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  according 
to  whom,  also,  one  Mauritius,  under  the  same  emperor,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  with  Photinus,  Theo- 
dorus,  Philippus,  and  sixty-seven  others,  all  of  the  mili- 
tary order.  But,  aside  from  the  name  of  Mauritius,  all 
the  others  have  different  names,  while  the  details  of  the 
event  also  vary.  Among  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tested the  truthfulness  of  the  legend  concerning  the 
Theban  legion,  the  most  important  are  Dubourdieu,  Hot- 
tinger.  Movie,  Uumet,  and  Moshcim ;  it  has  been  de- 
fended by  George  Hickes,  M.  Felix  de  Balthasar  (De- 
Jtmse  de  la  Uffian  Tkebeenne,  Lucerne,  1760,8vo),Dom 
Joseph  de  Lisle  (Defense  de  la  Verifi  du  Marfyre  de  la 
Legion  Thebemne,  1787,8vo),Ros.signoli  {Nistoriadi  San 
Afauriz%o\  and  P.  de  Rivaz  {Kclaircissemenfs  mr  les 
Atartyreg  de  la  Ugion  Thfheerm*,  Paris,  1779, 8 vo).  See 
Herzog,  Rtal-Encyk^adie,  vol.  ix,  s.  v.  Mauritius.  See 
Mauritius. 

Legion,  Thundering  {Tjeffiofulmmatrir),  the  ti- 
tle of  a  Roman  legion  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurohus,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi  from  Hungary,  while  the  emperor  Aurelius 
was  pursuing  these  German  tribes  with  a  detachment  of 
his  forces  (A.D.  174),  was  shut  up  in  a  valley  surrotmd- 
ed  on  every  side  by  high  moontains,  and  both  by  the 


'  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  water  was  suffering 
more  cruelly  than  from  the  attacks  of  the  oiemy,  when 
suddenly,  in  this  crisis,  a  shower  of  rain  reanimated  the 
Roman  soldiers,  while  at  the  same  time  a  storm  of  hail, 
attended  with  thunder,  assailed  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  easily  repulsed  and  conquered.  Both  heathen  and 
Christian  authors  agree  in  their  relation  of  the  principal 
circumstances  of  this  event.  The  adherents  of  each 
religion  saw  in  it  the  influence  of  the  prayers  of  their 
brethreiu  According  to  Dio  Caasius  {Excerpta  Xipkilm, 
I,  Ixxi,  cap.  8),  the  miracle  was  wrought  by  an  Egyp- 
tian sorcerer  in  the  train  of  the  emperor ;  according  to 
Capitolinus  (  VHa  Marc  A  urtl,  cap.  24),  it  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  emperor's  prayers ;  but  according  to  Tertol- 
lian  {Apoloyet,  cap.  5;  AdScopuL  cap.  4)  and  Eusebius 
{Hitt,  kccU».  lib.  V,  cap.  5),  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christians  in  his  army;  hence  the  l^oa 
to  which  these  Christians  belonged  was  d^iominated 
/ulmmatrix.  The  letter  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureli- 
us, commonly  printed  in  Greek  in  the  first  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  the  same  account  with  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  but  it  is  spurious.  The  marble  inllar  erect- 
ed at  Rome  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  still  stand- 
ing, represents  this  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army — 
the  Roman  soldiers  catching  the  falling  rain,  and  a  war- 
rior praying  for  its  descenL  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  a  memorial  of  any  influence  exercised  by 
the  Christians  in  that  event  See  Milman,  Hi$tory  of 
Christiamty,  ii,  145  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdet,  HitL  I,  bk.  i, 
cent,  ii,  part  i,  chap,  i,  §  9 ;  Preseens^,  Hittory  of  Early 
Christianity,  p.  129.     <J.  H.  W.) 

Legists  and  Decretista,  the  interpreters  and  ed- 
itors (glossatores)  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Glosses  and 
Decretals. 

Legrand,  Antoine,  a  French  writer  and  monk, 
bom  at  Douay,  lived  about  1650-80.  He  was  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Douay,  and  was  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  on  which  he  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises.  He  published  a  Sacred  History  from  the 
Creation  to  Constantine  the  Great  (1685),  and  other  works. 
— Thomas,  Bioy.  Dictionary ,  s.  v. 

Legrand,  Joachim,  a  French  historian  and  abb^, 
bom  at  Saint-Lo  in  1653,  was  a  person  of  great  emdition. 
He  was  secretary  of  legation  in  Spain  about  1702,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  foreign  oflSce.  He  died 
in  1783.  He  published  a  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Hen- 
ry VI I  I  of  England  (1688),  and  a  few  other  historical 
works. 

Legrand,  Louis,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Burgundy  in  1711,  became  professor  in  the  seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  and  died  in  1780.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word  (1751).  He  composed  the  censures  which  the 
faculty  of  theology  published  against  Rousseau's  Emils 
(1762)  and  Buffon's  Epoques  de  la  Nature  (Diedin,  1780). 
— Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Legris- Duval,  Reni(  Michel,  a  French  priest, 
who  was  bom  at  Bretagne  in  1705,  and  died  in  1816,  is 
noted  as  a  zealous  and  efiSdent  promoter  of  benevolent 
institutions. 

Legros,  Antoine,  a  French  scholar  and  writer, 
who  was  bom  in  Paris  about  1680,  and  died  in  1751, 
published,  besides  other  works.  The  Workit  of  the  Fathert 
who  lived  in  the  Time  of  the  Apostles^  with  Notes  (1717). 

Legros,  Nicolas,  a  French  Jansenist  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Rheims  in  1675.  He  passed  the  hut  twen- 
'  ty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Holland,  to  which  be  retired 
I  for  refuge  from  persecution.  He  died  in  1751.  Among 
his  works  are  a  French  translation  of  the  I>ible  (1789), 
which  is  esteemed  for  fidelity ;  and  a  Maimaifor  the 
Christian  (1740). 

Le'habim  (Heb.  Lehabim%  fi'^anb,  prob.  for  D'^S  A, 
Lubim ;  Sept  AajSiiift,  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Aafitiv ;  Vulg. 
Laabim\  a  people  reckoned  among  the  Midianitiah 
stock  (Gen.  x,  13;  1  Chron.  i»  11).    See  Ethkolooy; 
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The  word  b  in  the  plaral,  and  evidently  signifies  a  tribe, 
doubtleas  taking  the  name  of  T^hab,  Mizratm's  third  son 
(Gen.  X,  13).  Bochart  affirms  that  the  Lehabiro  are  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  identical  with  the  Libyans. 
His  reasons  are,  That  Libya  was  much  too  large  a 
country  to  have  been  peopled  by  one  son  of  Mizraim ; 
and  that  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  Libya  is  either  call- 
ed Phut  (I3^D,  Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxx,  5),  or  Lubim 
D^a^^,  2  Chron.  xii,  3 ;  Nahum  iii,  9),  and  Phut  was  a 
brother,  and  not  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  Bochart, 
OperUy  i,  279).  These  arguments  do  not  stand  the  test 
of  historical  criticism.  Phut  and  Lubim  are  not  identi- 
cal (Nahum  iii,  9) ;  and  the  Lehabim  may  have  been 
joined  by  other  tribes  in  colonizing  Libya.  It  is  quite  j 
true  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  identify  the  Lehabim 
and  Lubim ;  yet  there  seems  a  high  probability  that  the 
words  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name — the 
former  being  the  more  ancient,  the  middle  radical  n  was 
Afterwards  softened  (as  is  not  unusual  in  Hebrew,  Gese- 
nins,  Tkeaaur.  p.  743, 360)  into  ^  quiescent.  The  Le- 
habim are  not  again  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  we  find 
the  Lubim  connected  with  Mizraim  (2  Chron.  xii,  3), 
and  the  Kushites  or  Ethiopians  (xvi,  8).  We  may 
therefore  safely  infer  that  the  Lehabim  were  the  ancient 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  who  perhaps  first  settled  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nik,  among  or  beside  the  Mizraim ;  but,  as 
they  increased  in  number,  migrated  to  the  wide  regions 
south-west,  and  occupied  the  vast  territory  known  to 
clasRiral  geographers  as  Libya  (Kalisch  On  Gen,  x,  13 ; 
see  also  Michaelis,i$[paci^.  Creo^.,*  Knohei  V'dlkeria/cl 
de$  Pent.y,  Dr.  Beke  maintains  that  the  Lehabim,  as 
well  as  the  Mizraim,  were  a  people  of  north-western 
Arabia ;  but  his  views  are  opposed  alike  tu  the  opin- 
ions of  ancient  and  modem  geographers,  and  his  argu- 
roents  do  not  appear  of  sufficient  weight  to  command 
acceptance  {Origine$  BiblktB,  p.  167,  198  aq.).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the 
ReBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that 
from  them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitive  Libyans  appear,  in  the  period  at  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  these  two  historical  sources,  that 
is,  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  B.C.  cir.  1250,  to  that  of 
Jeremiah^s  notice  of  them  late  in  the  6th  century  BC, 
and  probably  in  the  case  of  Daniel's,  prophetically  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  to  have  in- 
habited the  northern  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 
though  Utterly  driven  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  col- 
onists of  the  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under 
Lunnc  Geographically,  the  position  of  the  Lehabim 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraitee  immediately  before 
the  Naphtuhim  suggests  that  they  at  first  settled  to  the 
westward  of  £g3rpt,  and  nearer  to  it,  or  not  more  distant 
from  it  than  the  tribes  or  peoples  mentioned  before  them. 
See  Mizraim.  Historically  and  ethnologically,  the  con- 
nection of  the  KeBU  and  Libyans  with  Egypt  and  its 
people  suggests  their  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptians. 
See  Libya. 

Le'hl  (Heb.  lAchi%  "^nb,  in  pause  Le'chi,  "^n!?,  a 
€kefk  orjatp-ione  [usually  with  the  art.'^nln];  Sept. 
A«x«  V.  >••  Atvi\  a  phwe  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  where 
Samson  achieved  one  of  his  single-handed  victories  over 
the  Philistines (Judg.  XV,  9, 14, 19,  in  which  Ust  passages 
the  Sept.  translates  <rmy<uv,yulg.  nuixilia).  It  contain- 
ed an  eminence — Ramath-lehi,  and  a  spring  of  great  and 
Usting  repute  (see  Ortlob,  Dtfontt  Simfonig,Lii»,  1703) 
—En  hak-kore  (ver.  17).  The  name  of  the  place  before 
the  conflict  was  evidently  Lehi,  as  appears  from  verses 
9  and  14;  perhaps  so  called  from  the  form  of  some  hill 
or  rock  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  762).  After  the  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines,  Samson,  with  a  characteristic  play 
upon  the  name,  makes  it  descriptive  of  his  signal  and 
singnlar  victory.  Lehi  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  ll~the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  the 
Philistines  hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
Th«  Heb.  there  has  njn^,  as  if  njn,  from  the  root  '^H 


(Gesenins,  Thesaur,  p.  470).  In  this  sense  the  word 
very  rarely  occurs  (see  A.  V.  of  Psa.  Ixviii,  10, 30 ;  Ixxiv, 
19).  It  elsewhere  has  the  sense  of  "living,"  and  thence 
of  wild  animals,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Sept.  in  this 
place,  as  remarked  above.  In  ver.  13  it  is  again  ren- 
dered **  troop."  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Chron. 
(xi,  16),  the  word  Msnr,  a  "  camp,"  b  substituted.  In 
the  passage  2  Sam.,  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  into  a 
troop,"  but  by  alteration  of  the  vowel-points  becomes 
**  to  Lehi,"  which  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appio- 
priate  sense.  This  reading  first  appears  in  Josepbus 
(Ant,  vii,  12,  4),  who  gives  it  "a  place  called  Siagona** 
— the  jaw — the  word  which  he  employs  in  the  story  of 
Samson  (A  nt,  v,  8, 9).  It  is  also  given  m  the  Complu- 
tensian  Sept.,  and  among  modem  interpreters  by  Bochart 
{Hitroz,  i,  2,  ch.  xiii),  Kcnnicott  (Dissert,  p.  140),  J.  D. 
MichaeUs  (Bibeljlir  UngtUhrt,),  Ewald  {Geschichte^  iii, 
180,  note).  The  great  similarity  between  the  two 
names  in  the  original  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  176  ft),  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Beer-Lahai-roi  was  the  same 
as  Lehi.  But  the  situations  do  not  suit.  The  well  La- 
hai-roi  was  below  Kadesh,  very  far  from  the  locality  to 
which  Samson's  adventures  seem  to  have  been  confined. 
Jerome  states  that  Paula,  when  on  her  way  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Eg}'pt,  passed  from  Sochoth  to  the  fountain 
of  Samson  {OperOf  i,  706,  ed.  Migne).  Later  writers  lo- 
cate it  beside  Eleutheropolis  (Anton.  Mar.  Itin,  30 ;  Ke- 
land,  p.  872) ;  but  the  tradition  appears  to  have  been 
vague  and  uncertain  (Robinson,  ii,  64  sq.).  There  is 
only  a  deep  did  well,  which  would  not  answer  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  (Kobinson,  ii,  26  sq.).— Smith ;  Kit- 
to.  Van  de  Velde  {Narrative,  ii,  140,  141)  proposes  to 
identify  Raraoth-Lchi  with  Ramoth  Nekcb  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
27),  as  well  as  with  Baalath  (1  Kmgs  ix,  18 ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  6),  Baalath-beer  (Josh,  xix,  8),  or  Bealoth  (Josh. 
XV,  24) ;  and  all  these  with  some  ruins  on  tell  Lekiyth^ 
three  or  four  miles  north  of  Rir  es-Scba  (comp.  Memoir, 
p.  343),  a  view  to  which  we  yield  an  assent,  reluctant- 
ly, however,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  and  the  want  of  exact  agreement  in 
the  Arabic  name  {Lechi  and  I^giyeh),  The  Btit-Liki' 
yehy  mentioned  by  Tobler  (Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  189)  as 
a  village  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  wady  Su- 
leiman, about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth-horon,  is 
a  position  at  once  on  the  borders  of  both  Judah  and 
the  Philistines,  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to  Zo- 
rah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  familiar  to  the 
history  of  the  great  Danite  hero.  But  this,  again,  is 
too  far  north  for  any  known  position  of  the  adjoining 
rock  Etam  (q.  v.). 

Lehmann,  Chkistias  Abraham,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Tutenbock  Jan.  4, 1735,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  (1764-68).  In 
1760  he  became  deacon,  in  1764  pastor  at  Lockwitz,  and 
in  1806  senior  of  the  district  of  the  Dresden  diocese. 
He  died  Dec  30, 1813.  He  spent  his  life  in  practical  ac- 
tivity. He  was  remarkably  successful  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  prayer-meetings,  connected  with  Bible  instruction, 
thus  influencing  and  afifecting  the  heart  in  a  time  when 
the  great  majority  of  the  pulpits  of  Germany  were  oc- 
cupied by  rationslism.  Of  the  few  books  he  composed, 
we  mention  Kunzer  Entwurfder  GlaubensUhrtJvr  w- 
tcachsene  Kinder,  etc  (1772, 8vo ;  new  and  enlarged  edit^ 
1797, 8vo).— Doring,  Geiehrte  TheoL  DeuUchL  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Lehnberg,  Magnus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  noted  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  1768,  and  became  bishop  of 
Link()ping.     He  died  in  1809. 

Lebnio,  Hermann  von,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
that  name,  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  as  the  author  of  a  prophetic  poem,  in  100 
Latin  hexameter  verses,  conceming  his  convent  and 
the  house  of  Brandenburg,  entitled  Vaficinium  Lehnin- 
ense.  According  to  the  legend,  the  MS.  was  discovered 
in  an  old  wall,  in  the  17th  centurj',  by  the  elector,  when 
the  hitter  intended  to  build  a  palace  on  the  mins  of  the 
convent.     The  poem  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
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hierarchy;  it  deplores  the  heresy  of  the  former  house  I 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  ascendant  house  of  Hohenzollem 
(the  latter  family  adhering  to  Protestantism),  and  proph-  | 
esies  the  downfaJl  of  the  now  ruling  family,  to  be  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  Germany  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  poem  is  not,  however,  to  be  traced  with 
any  certainty  further  back  than  the  year  1693.  It  was 
firdt  published  in  Lilieuthal  (Konigsb.  172B,  1741),  then 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1745;  Bern,  1768;  lA>ipsic,  1807; 
also  in  France,  in  1827  and  1830,  by  W.  Meinhold,  with 
a  metrical  translation,  Leips.  1849 ;  C.  Rosch,  Stutrgard, 
1849;  Gieseler,  Die  Lehninsche  WetMugung  (Erf.  1849); 
(iuhrauer,  Die  Wcissagungen  r.  Lehnin  (Bresl.  1850) ;  M. 
Heffter,  Geichichte  des  Klosters  I^hnin  (Brandenburg, 
1851).  Those  who  consider  this  poem  a  mere  mystical- 
ly-shaped narrative  of  past  events,  name  as  its  author 
M.  F.  Seidel,  assessor  of  the  privy  council  (f  at  Berlin  in 
1693);  or  Andrew  Fromm,  counsellor  of  the  Consistory 
(t  at  Prague  in  1688) ;  or  Nicolas  von  Zitzwitz,  abbot 
of  Huysburg,  who,  they  say,  composed  it  about  1692;  or 
the  Jesuit  Frederick  Wolf,  chaplain  to  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy at  Berlin  in  1685-86  (f  1708) ;  or  (Elven,  captain 
of  cavalry  at  Stettin  (f  1727).  See  L.  de  Bouverois, 
Extrait  cCun  manuscrit  relatifa  la  prophetic  dufrere  St, 
de  Ijehnin  (German  transL  by  W.  von  SchUtz  (WUrzb. 
1847) ;  J.  A.  Booat,  Die  Weiasagnngen  des  AfOrw/u  II,  z, 
Ijehnin  (Augsb.  1848). — Pierer,  Ufdveraal-Lexihon,  viii, 
273 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie,  v,  757  sq. 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhklm,  Baron  von — phi- 
losopher, theologian,  jurist,  historian,  poet,  mathemati- 
cian, mechanician,  naturalist,  and  votary  of  all  arts  and 
all  sciences — was  the  most  brilliant,  profound,  and  ver- 
satile scholar  of  the  century  following  the  death  of  Des 
Cartes — perhaps  of  modem  times.  He  is  among  the 
few  who  have  earned  the  honors  of  all-embracing  eru- 
dition—i///ra  progredi  nefas  est.  As  the  opponent  of 
Spinoza,  Biyle,  and  Locke ;  as  the  conciliator  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle;  as  the  reverential  follower  of  the  discred- 
ited schoolmen ;  as  the  precursor  of  Kant,  and  as  the 
vindicator  "  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  Leibnitz  occu- 
pies an  equally  eminent  and  important  position  in  the 
history  of  philosophic  opinion.  His  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations were,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  labors. 
His  greatest  achievements  in  nearly  all  cases  were  only 
the  liberal  recreations  of  his  idle  hours.  He  rendered 
all  learning  and  nearly  all  knowledge  tributary  to  his 
genius,  and  deserved  the  happy  eulogy  of  Fontenelle, 
that  '*  he  drove  all  the  sciences  abreast.*'  He  reformed 
and  enlarged  old  systems  of  doctrine,  he  added  new 
provinces  to  them,  he  improved  their  methods,  he  sup- 
plied them  with  keener  instruments,  he  discovered  new 
continents  of  study,  and  delineated  them  for  future  oc- 
cupation and  culture.  Whatever  region  he  visited  in 
the  wide  circuit  of  his  explorations  was  quickened  into 
bloom  and  fruitage  beneath  his  feet — 

"Soaveis  Deedala  tellas 
Sommittit  (lores.** 

7y(/^.— Leibnitz  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Leibnitz, 
professor  of  ethics  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  was 
bom  there  July  3, 1646.  He  was  early  placed  at  schooL 
At  six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  from  whom 
he  inherited  a  small  fortune  and  an  extensive  library. 
This  library  inspired,  moulded,  and  furnished  forth  his 
career.  He  buried  himself  in  his  young  years  amid  its 
volumes,  and  delighted  in  the  unaided  perusal  of  the 
ancient  classics.  His  attention  was  not  contined  to  the 
great  masters  of  style,  nor  to  linguistic  pursuits.  He 
read  with  like  diligence  poets,  orators,  jurists,  travellers 
— works  of  science,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  general 
information.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  his  insatiable  ap- 
petite and  incredible  industry.  At  fifteen  he  entered 
the  University  of  I^ipsic,  and  was  directed  by  Jacobus 
Tbomasius  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies. 
He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  already,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  and  combine  their  antago- 


nistic systems.  One  year  he  spent  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  but  he  returned  to  his  own  city  to  prosecute  bis 
professional  studies.  AppMng  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  M'hen  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  he  was  refused  the  diploma  on  the  pretext  of  his 
youth.  It  was  cheerfully  accorded  by  the  University 
of  Altdorf,  which  tendered  him  a  professorship;  but  this 
was  declined.  To  this  period  belong  hia  Ar$  Combina' 
toria — a  curious  adaptation  of  Raymond  Lully's  Art  of 
Meditation  and  Logical  Invention— and  his  Ma1hemat~ 
teal  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God,  His  esti- 
mate in  declining  life  of  the  former  treatise  may  be  seen 
from  his  fourth  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmort  in  1714. 
From  Altdorf  Leibnitz  proceeded  to  Nuremberg,  where, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  filled  with  cabalistic 
terms,  unmeaning  to  himself  and  to  every  one  else,  he 
was  admitted  into  an  association  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  was  appointed  its  secretary. 
Half  a  century  before,  Des  Cartes  had  been  similariy  se- 
duced in  the  same  regions.  From  these  visionary  oc- 
cupations the  young  alchemist  was  soon  withdrawn  by 
the  baron  De  Boineburg,  chancellor  of  the  elector  of 
Mayeuce,  who  recommended  him  to  prosecute  history 
and  jurispmdence,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  with 
the  promise  of  prefermenL  He  illustrated  his  change 
of  abode  by  publishing  Nova  methoiius  discendas  docen- 
doRque  Jurisprudentice  (1667),  to  which  was  appended  a 
Catalogus  Desideratorunu  The  unsystematic  treatment 
of  jurispmdence  had  long  needed  reform.  Leibnitz  con- 
tinued his  efforts  in  this  direction  by  an  essay,  De  Cor- 
pore  Juris  reconciftnando.  He  contemplated  at  this 
time  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Alstod's  £ncyck>pfe- 
dia,  and  never  abandoned,  but  never  commenced  his  de- 
sign. From  these  vast  projects  he  was  diverted  by 
Boineburg,  at  whose  instance  he  composed  a  diplomatic 
exposition  of  the  claims  of  Philip  William,  duke  pala- 
tuie  of  Neuburpj,  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.  He 
declined  an  invitation  to  the  duke's  court,  remained  at 
Frankfort,  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  forgot- 
ten work  of  Marius  Nizolius,  De  Veris  Principiis  et  Vera 
Ratione  PhilosophandL  He  added  notes,  and  prefixed 
two  dissertations ;  one  on  The  Philosophical  Stjfle  of 
Composition^  the  other  On  Writing  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, In  the  latter  he  treated  of  Des  Cartes,  Aristo- 
tle, and  the  schoolmen,  and  on  the  mode  of  harmonizing 
the  Peripatetic  with  later  philosophy.  All  his  writings 
exhibit  pronounced  Cartesianism.  His  first  approaches 
to  physical  science  were  made  in  \i\BTheoria  Motus  Ah- 
stractij  containing  the  germs  of  his  Calculus,  and  his 
Theoria  Motus  Concreti  (1671).  They  were  not  favor- 
ably received ;  but  Leibnitz  was  still  only  twenty-five 
years  old.  Next  year  appeared  his  Sacrosancta  Trtm- 
fas  per  nova  argument  a  defensa,  directed  against  Wis- 
sowatius,  a  Polish  Unitarian.  Thus,  say  the  writers  in 
the  Biographic  UniverseUe,  "  each  year  brought  a  new 
title  of  glory  to  Leibnitz,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the 
masters  of  the  different  sciences."  He  was  already  a 
counsellor  of  the  chancery  of  Mayence.  At  length  his 
desire  of  seeing  Paris  was  gratified.  Boineburg  sent 
him  thither  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  in  charge  of  some 
public  affairs.  He  was  at  once  admitted  into  tlie  mo^t 
brilliant  scientific  circles,  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Huyghens,  and  improved  the  calculating  ma- 
chine of  Pascal  He  was  also  induced  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  Larin  classics  in  usum  Delphim,  On  the 
death  of  Boineburg  (1673)  he  passed  over  into  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Boyle,  Olden- 
burg, and  other  members  of  the  recent  Royal  Society. 
Intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  elector  of  Mayence 
reached  him  in  London.  He  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
means  of  support.  Flattering  proposals  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Louis  XIV,  but  they  had  been  reAised,  as 
they  required  adhesion  to  the  Catholic  communion.  In 
his  anxiety  and  distress,  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke 
I  of  Bmnswick  a  counsellor,  with  an  adequate  pension, 
I  and  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  abroad.    He  ra- 
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turned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  fifteen  months.  In 
lti76  be  revisited  England,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Hanorer  by  way  of  Holland.  Here  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  ooonsellor,  and — strange  duties  for  a  minister 
of  state!— employed  himself  in  arranging  and  enlarging 
the  library  of  his  protector,  and  improving  the  drainage 
of  his  mines.  His  services  were  rewarded  with  a  con- 
ttiderable  salary,  but  the  duke  soon  died  (1679).  He 
found  other  employment,  for  he  was  never  idle,  and  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  The  Rights  of  Ambassadors,  arguing 
the  question  of  States*  Rights,  which  has  assumed  such 
prominence  in  Germany  in  recent  years.  The  new  duke 
uf  Brunswick  engaged  Leibnitz  to  compose  the  History 
of  the  House  of  BrurmcicL  To  prepare  for  the  task, 
he  visited  southern  Germany  and  Italy,  consulting  the 
leametl,  exploring  monasteries,  ransacking  libraries,  ex- 
amining old  charters,  deciphering  mouldy  manuscripts, 
and  transcribing  worm-eaten  documents.  Whatever  he 
tmdertook  he  projected  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  his 
own  vast  comprehension  and  various  knowledge,  with 
little  regard  to  the  legitinmte  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
or  to  the  brevity  of  human  life.  He  brought  back  from 
his  wanderings  an  abundant  supply  of  diplomatic  mate- 
rials, which  he  arranged,  and  from  which  he  extracted 
extensive  works,  sometimes  having  little  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Chronicles  of  Brunswick.  The  first-fruits 
of  these  collections  were  the  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplo- 
maUcuSf  of  which  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  16^,  in 
folio;  the  second  in  1700,  with  the  title  Mantissa  Codicis. 
Yaluid>le  as  were  the  documents,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  work  was  the  Introduction,  reviewing  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  international  law,  and  sketching  the 
reform  of  civil  jurisprudence  ultimately  achieved  by  Na- 
poleon. Other  works  of  wide  comprehension  were  due 
to  these  arcluBological  researches:  the  demonstration  of 
the  descent  of  the  Guelphic  line  from  the  Italian  house 
of  Efite;  the  Accessiones  Historicas  (1698,  2  vols.  4to, 
containing  a  multitude  of  unpublished  papers),  and  the 
J^kriptoret  Rerum  Brunsvicennum,  The  first  volume  of 
this  historical  collection  appeared  in  1707,  folio ;  the  sec- 
ond in  1710;  the  third  in  1711.  These  extensive  accu- 
mulations were  only  materials  to  be  employed  for  The 
History  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  In  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Leibnitz  discussed  every- 
thing connected  with  the  family,  the  realm,  and  the 
country  of  the  Gnelphs,  investigating  the  traditions  of 
the  early  tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
tracing  their  changes  and  migrations,  marshalling  the 
passage  of  the  ancient  authors  in  which  tlv?y  were  men- 
tioned, and  examining  their  language  and  the  mixture 
of  their  dialects.  It  inaugurated  ethnological  science 
and  comparative  philology.  His  inquiries,  however, 
stretched  far  beyond  the  incunabula  gentiSf  and  contem- 
plated the  primiti\'e  condition  of  the  abode  of  the  race. 
This  preliminary  outline  is  given  in  the  Protogasa  (1693), 
which  founded  the  modem  sciences  of  geology  and  phys- 
ical geography.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  frag- 
mentary sketch  with  the  Vulgar  Errors  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Browne,  and  to  note  the  immense  stride  which  was 
made  by  Leibnitz.  Of  the  main  work,  to  which  this  es- 
say was  to  be  introductory— the  History  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick— only  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  was  ever 
drawn  by  the  accomplished  author.  It  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Eccard,  in  the  A  eta  Erudiiorum,  in 
1717. 

These  historical  labors  were  the  real  task  of  the  life 
of  l^bnitz.  But  the  long  years  of  plodding  industry 
were  abundantly  tilled  with  other  enterprises,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  his  reputation  is  mainly  due. 

By  his  exertions  chiefly,  the  .4  eta  ErudUorum — a  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  periodical — was  established 
(voL  i,  Leipsic,  1682).  To  this  he  contributed  largely, 
and  in  its  pages  appeared  many  of  bis  most  luminous 
discoveries  and  suggestions.  In  it  was  published  his 
Meditationes  de  Cognitione,  Veritate  et  Ideis  (1684),  pro- 
pounduig  his  modifications  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
knowledge.    In  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  work, 


appeared  his  rules  for  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  germs 
of  which  had  been  indicated  in  his  Theoria  Motus  Ab- 
stracti  thirteen  years  before.  He  gave  no  demonstra- 
tions ;  these  were  divined  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and 
promulgated  by  the  Bemouilli  brothers.  In  1687  the 
world  was  enriched  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia 
Mathematica  Philosophia  Naturalise  which  employed  a 
mathematical  device  closely  analogous  to  the  Calculus 
of  Leibnitz.  A  bitter  controversy  in  regard  to  priority 
of  discovery  and  originality  of  invention  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  these  great  mathcnuiticians.  It 
is  scarcely  yet  terminated.  The  rigorous  and  repeated 
examination  of  the  question  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
both  had  independently  discovered  corresponding  pro- 
cedures. The  history  of  iuventions  is  full  of  such  coin- 
cidences. There  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  Flu- 
ents and  Fluxions  of  Newton  and  the  Calculus  of  Leib- 
nitz to  indicate  the  originality  of  each.  Neither  was 
the  first  to  enter  upon  thb  line  of  inquiry.  To  Leibnitz 
is  specially  due  the  acquisition  of  the  powerful  instru- 
ment by  which  so  many  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  sci- 
ence have  been  won.  In  this  connection  a  passing  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  h.i»  A  riihmetica  Binaria  (1697) 
— a  method  of  notation  and  computation  emplo>'ing  only 
the  symbols  1  and  0;  and  also  to  the  Philosophy  of  Ih- 
finity,  long  meditated,  but  never  made  public 

The  conception  of  dynamical  science  continually  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  Leibnitz,  and  was  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  his  philosophical  method.  The  A  da  EruditO' 
rum  for  1695  contained  his  Specimen  Dynamicum ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  world,  through  the 
Journal  des  SfavanSy  his  Sy sterna  de  Natura  et  CommU" 
nicatione  Substanfiarunt,  Uemqtte  Unione  inter  Corpus  et 
Animam  intercedenle.  In  the  latter  he  propounded  his 
celebrated  dogma  of  Pre^stablished  Harmony,  The  con- 
nection between  mind  and  body,  between  force  and  mat- 
ter, between  the  natura  naturans  and  the  natura  nat' 
urata,  is  still  an  insoluble  enigma,  after  all  the  specula- 
tions of  transcendental  philosophy,  and  all  the  research- 
es of  modem  philosophy  and  modem  chemistry.  We 
still  grope  for  Ufe  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  death.  The 
veil  of  Isis  has  not  been  raised.  Spencer,  and  Huxley, 
and  Tyndall,  et  id  genus  omne,  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge their  inability  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  con- 
nection. However  untenable,  however  hazardous,  how- 
ever absurd  the  Pre-established  Harmony  of  Leibnitz 
may  be,  it  was  a  beautiful  dream,  generated  in  some  sort 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  certainly  a  bold  and 
ingenious  attempt  to  escape  from  the  brute  mechanism 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  the  puppetry  of 
Malebranche,  and  the  materialism  of  the  Sensationalists. 
The  doctrine  was  illustrated,  explained,  and  expanded 
in  the  Theodicie,  and  in  many  short  essays  and  letters. 
So  much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  com- 
municated only  by  occasional  papers  and  correspond- 
ence, so  little  by  systematic  works,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  course  and  development  of  his  views  in  any 
brief  notice.  His  two  formal  metaphysical  works  be- 
long to  the  last  period  of  his  life.  The  Nouveaux  Es" 
saiSf  in  reply  to  Locke,  answering  the  English  philoso- 
pher chapter  by  chapter,  and  section  by  section,  were 
completed  in  1704,  but  were  not  published  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  They  were  withheld  from  the  press  in 
consequence  of  Ixxrke's  death  in  that  year,  and  were  first 
published  by  Rasp^  in  1763.  The  Theodicee,  which  was 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  Bayle,  and  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  was  completed 
two  years  after  the  death  of  that  princess  and  of  Bayle, 
but  was  not  published  till  1710,  six  years  before  Leib- 
nitz's own  decease.  like  the  Noureaux  EssaiSj  it  was 
composed  in  French,  of  which  language  Leibnitz  was  a 
perfect  master.  It  is  exquisitely  written,  and  b  the 
finest  specimen  of  philosophical  literature  since  the  Di- 
alogues of  Plato.  A  ver>'  large  portion  of  the  meta- 
physical and  other  writings  of  Leibnitz  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  only  by  posthumous  publication. 

Though  Leibnitz  composed  only  these  two  formal 
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treatises,  his  philosophical  and  scientific  labors  were  mnl- 
titudinuus  and  multifarious.  He  was  indefati^ble  in 
libor,  and  his  mind  ranged  with  eqnol  rapidity  and 
splendor  over  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing was  too  vast  for  his  comprehension,  too  dark  for  his 
penetration,  too  humble  for  his  notice.  He  correspond- 
ed with  Pelisson  on  the  conciliation  and  union  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  communions,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  connection  with  Bossuet.  With  Burnet 
he  discussed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Anglicans  and 
the  Continental  Protestants.  He  expended  much  time 
over  the  invention  of  a  universal  language.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  etymology,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
(lerman  language,  which  he  so  rarely  employed.  Med- 
iiine,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history  at- 
tracted his  earnest  regards.  He  addressed  a  memoir  to 
Louis  XIV  on  Ike  Conquest  and  Cokmizatum  of  Egypt ^ 
with  the  view  to  establishing  a  Supremacy  over  Europe, 
The  age  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  was  not  over  with 
him.  He  certainly  pointed  out  the  road  to  Napoleon. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  accomits  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  in  the  Jesuit  missions  for  their  conversion. 
He  Mrrote  much  upon  the  phUosophia  Sinensis^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  delusion  of  the  age.  He  engaged  in  an 
active  but  courteous  controversy  with  Samuel  Clarke, 
in  which  the  highest  and  most  abstruse  riddles  of  meta- 
physics were  discussed.  From  his  historical  researches 
he  drew  the  materials  for  an  instructive  essay,  De  Ori- 
gine  Francorutn  (1715) ;  and  so  various  was  the  range  of 
topics  that  engaged  his  attention,  that  he  commented 
on  the  political  position  and  rights  of  English  freehold- 
ers. His  mind,  like  the  sun,  surveyed  all  things,  and 
brightened  all  that  it  shone  upon.  This  enumeration  of 
his  inquiries  gives  a  very  imperfect  view  of  either  the 
number  or  the  variety  of  his  productions.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  writings  fills  thirty-three  pages  in  the  4to 
edition  of  his  works  by  Dutens. 

The  literary  fecundity  of  Leibnitz  was  equalled  by  his 
activity  in  promoting  the  practical  interests  of  intelli- 
gence. His  correspondence  linked  together  the  schol- 
ars of  all  countries,  furnished  a  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween all  learning  and  science,  and  created  for  the  first 
time  a  universal  republic  of  letters.  He  thus  communi- 
cated an  impulse  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  not 
less  potent  than  that  given  by  Bacon's  New  AtlantiSj 
and  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 
Of  that  society  he  was  an  adjunct  member,  as  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  France.  He  suggested  to  the  first  king  of 
Prussia  the  foundation  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
aided  in  its  establishment,  and  became  its  first  president 
(1700).  He  proposed  a  like  institution  for  DroKlen,  but 
was  frustrated  by  the  wars  in  Poland,  for  his  zeal  for 
liberal  studies  was  contemporaneous  with  the  conquer- 
ing campaigns  of  Charies  XH  of  Sweden.  When  the 
Berlin  Academy  was  endangered  by  the  death  of  its 
royal  founder,  Leibnitz  sought  to  open  a  new  home  for 
learning  by  establishing  a  similar  society  at  Vienna 
(1713).  The  design  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  finances  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  which  was  scarcely  closed,  was  unfavorable 
to  the  scheme.  Leibnitz  was  warmly  received,  was  en- 
couraged by  prince  Eugene,  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  and  was  appointed  aulic  counsellor,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  2000  fioriiis.  Two  years  previously  he  had  been 
consulted  at  Torgau,  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of 
Kussia,  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  made  him  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  Russian  empire,  and  had  conceded  a  hand- 
some pension  to  him.  All  the  while  he  remained  histo- 
riographer of  Brunswick.  It  is  reported  that  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  history  of  his  house.  When  the  elector  became 
king  of  England  (1714),  Leibnitz  hastened  from  Vienna 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  monarch,  but  his  new  majesty  had 
departed  for  his  new  dominions.  He  met  the  sovereign, 
however,  on  his  return  to  his  paternal  domain.  The 
years  of  Leibnitz  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.    He  suf- 


'  fered  from  acute  rheumatism  and  other  painful  disofw 
ders.  H  axing  ranch  acquaintance  with  medicine,  he 
I  tried  novel  remedies  upon  himself,  with  no  good  result. 
I  He  prolonged  his  studies  almost  to  his  last  days,  and 
died  tranquilly,  with  scarcely  a  word,  on  Nov.  14, 1716, 
having  reached  the  age  of  **  threescore  and  ten  yeani** 
His  noonument  at  the  gates  of  Hanover,  erected  by  king 
George,  bears  the  modest  inscription  Ossa  LeOmitiu 

Leibnitz  was  of  medium  height,  and  slender.  He 
had  a  large  head,  black  hair,  which  soon  left  him  bald, 
and  small  eyes.  He  was  very  short-sighted,  but  his 
vision  was  otherwise  sound  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
constitution  was  remarkably  good,  for  be  reached  old 
age  without  serious  malady,  notwithstanding  the  strain 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  He  drank  moderately,  but 
ate  much,  especially  at  supper,  and  immediately  after 
this  heavy  meal  retired  to  rest.  He  was  wholly  irregu- 
lar in  eating.*  He  took  his  food  whenever  he  was  bun* 
gry,  usually  in  his  library,  without  abandoning  his 
books.  Frequently  he  took  his  only  repose  in  his  chair, 
and  occasionally  pursued  his  reflections  or  researches, 
without  change  of  place,  for  weeks — Fontenelle  says  for 
months.  He  read  everything — good  books  and  bad 
books,  and  books  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  He  ex- 
tracted largely  from  the  authors  perused,  and  made  co- 
pious annotations  upon  them.  His  memory  was  so  te- 
nacious that  he  rarely  recurred  to  these  Adversaria, 
He  sought  intercourse  with  men  of  all  occupations  and 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence.  Every  work  of  God  or 
man  was  an  object  of  interest  and  regard  to  him.  He 
stretched  forth  bis  hand  to  everything — the  election  of 
a  king  of  PoUmd,  the  revival  of  the  Crusades,  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  the 
codification  of  laws,  the  history  of  a  dynasty  and  people, 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  creation  of  new 
sciences,  the  derivation  of  words,  the  invention  of  a  cal- 
culating machine,  the  projection  of  a  universal  language, 
the  construction  of  windmills,  or  the  improvement  of 
pleasure  carriages.  The  extent  of  his  correspondence 
was  amazing,  and  may  be  conjectured  from  the  list  of 
distinguished  correspondents  culled  by  Brucker  from 
the  ampler  catalogues  of  Feller  and  Ludovid.  The 
courtesy  of  his  epistles  was  as  notable  as  their  multitiide. 
They  were  scattered  over  all  civilized  nations,  and  were 
on  an  endless  diversity  of  topics,  but  they  were  uni- 
formly marked  by  deference  for  the  persons  and  opin- 
ions of  others.  This  gentleness  sprung  from  an  amiable 
and  cheerful  nature.  It  was  cultivated  and  refined  by 
intercourse  with  princes,  and  statesmen,  and  philoso- 
phers, and  scholars,  and  also  with  the  humblest  classes 
of  society.  It  was  confirmed  by  his  belief  that  no  hon- 
est conviction  can  be  entirely  wrong.  His  conversatioa 
was  easy  and  abundant— as  full  of  charm  as  of  instmo-* 
Hon.  It  may  be  conceded  to  Gibbon  that  completeneaa 
was  sacrificed  by  Leibnitz  to  universality  of  acquire- 
ment ;  but,  when  all  his  gifts  and  accomplishments  are 
embraced  in  one  view,  he  may  be  justly  deemed  to  merit 
the  eulogy  of  his  French  editor,  Jacques :  ^  In  point  of 
speculative  philosophy  he  is  the  greatest  intellect  of 
modem  times ;  and  had  but  two  equals,  but  no  superiorsy 
in  antiquity." 

Leibnitz  was  never  married.  He  contemplated  the 
experiment  once,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  (**de 
quo  semel  tantum  in  vita,  state  jam  provectior,  sed 
frustra  cogitavit").  The  lady  asked  time  for  reflection. 
The  opportunity  for  reflection  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
philosopher — the  match  was  not  decreed  by  any  pre- 
established  harmony,  and  the  suit  was  not  pressed. 

The  religious  fervor  of  Leibnitz  was  undoubted,  but 
he  was  negligent  of  the  offices  of  religion.  In  his  efforts 
to  promote  Christian  unity,  and  to  recognise  only  "one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  he  may  have  felt  too  keenly 
the  defects  of  rival  creeds,  so  as  to  accept  ftom  none  the 
truth  which  seemed  mutilated  and  imperfect  in  each. 

Philosophy,  —  The  mathematical  and  scientific,  the 
historical  and  juridical,  the  linguistic  and  roisceUaneoos 
speculations  of  Leibnitz  have  been  noticed  very  inade< 
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qoately,  bat  aa  fully  as  comports  with  the  design  of  this 
Cyclopfledia.     His  philosophy  awaits  and  merits  move 
precise  consideration.     It  must  be  premised  that  all  his 
labors,  however  remote  in  appearance  from  philosophical 
speculation,  were  inspired  and  animated  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar scheme  of  doctrine,  and  were  really  fragmentary 
applications  of  his  distinctive  principles.     Hence  pro- 
ceeded that  pervading  spirit  of  reform  which  is  mani- 
fested in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  handled  by 
him,  and  which  was  rewarded  by  numerous  great  tri- 
umphs in  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  directions.    W  hen 
details  are  neglected,  the  whole  body  of  his  writings  is 
found  to  be  connected  by  many  lines  of  interdependence, 
and  to  be  harmonized  into  unity  by  a  common  relation 
to  the  central  thought  arotmd  which  his  own  reflections 
incessantly  revolved.     God  is  one,  and  there  must  be 
consistency  and  concord  in  the  creation  of  God.     It  is 
no  easy  task  to  discern  this  unity,  and  to  detect  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy.    Leibnitz 
nowhere  presents  a  S3rmmetrical  exposition  of  his  whole 
doctrine.     His  Monadoloffie^  or  Prmcipia  Philatophiety 
#m  ThtMS  in  Gratiam  PrincipU  Eugenuj  furnishes  a  clew 
to  his  system,  but  it  is  only  a  slender  clew.    Even  if  the 
Priticipes  de  la  Nature  etdeia  Grace  be  added  as  a  sup- 
plement, the  guiding  thread  is  very  iraiL     His  views 
must  be  painfully  gathered  from  elaborate  treatises, 
from  occasional  essays,  from  scientific  papers,  from  pass- 
ing hints,  from  explanations  of  controverted  points, 
^m  elucidations  of  obscure  or  misapprehended  state- 
ments, and  from  the  series  of  his  multifarious  epistles. 
Here  a  principle  b  thrown  out,  there  its  applications 
are  illustrated ;  in  one  place  an  erroneous  conclusion  or 
a  mistaken  inference  is  corrected,  in  another,  or  in  many 
others,  fresh  limitations  or  further  expansions  of  a  hy- 
pothesb  are  proposed.     These  different  members  of  the 
imperfect  whole  are  separated  by  months  or  years  in  the 
life  of  the  author,  or  by  hundreds  of  pages,  or  whole 
volumes  in  his  collected  works.    It  required  the  patient 
diligence  of  Christian  Wolf  to  combine,  complete,  and 
organize  in  cumbrous  quartos  leaves  scattered  like  the 
oracles  of  the  SibyL     Leibnitz  had,  indeed,  no  system 
to  propound ;  he  had  no  thought  of  promulgating  a  sys- 
tem or  of  establishing  a  sect.     Yet  his  mind  was  thor- 
oughly systematic.     The  system  which  resulted  from 
perfect  coherence  of  thought  was  latent  in  his  own  mind 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  consistently  evolved  as  the 
occasion  furnished  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its 
several  parts.     The  highest  intellect  attaches  itself  in- 
stinctively to  a  principle,  and  allows  accident  to  deter- 
mine how  far  and  when  its  consequences  shaU  be  un- 
rolled.    Leibnitz  only  desired  to  reconcile  the  opinions 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors  ;  to  correct  the  errors  and 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  he  recognised  in  the 
theory  of  his  chief  leader,  Des  Cartes,  and  to  redress 
the  evils  which  had  flowed  logically  from  those  errors. 
The  main  design  of  his  profound  investigations  was  to 
give  precision,  harmony,  and  veracity  to  the  immense 
stock  of  his  own  acquisitions  and  meditations.    Had  he 
reached  the  years  of  Methuselah  he  might  have  pro- 
posed a  system,  but  it  would  have  been  simply  the  rec- 
tification of  Cartesianism,  or  the  conciliation  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Buonaventura  and  Aquinas.     It  must 
be  remembered  that,  of  his  two  sj'steroatic  treatises,  one 
was  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  other 
not  till  half  a  century  after  his  death.    His  natural  dis- 
position apparently  inclined  him  to  accumulate  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake,  and  to  reflect  upon  his  acquisi- 
tions for  his  own  satisfaction.   He  seemed  to  be  impelled 
to  publication  only  by  some  accidental  stimulus.     His 
whole  life  was  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  what  he 
never  found  time  to  execute — never,  perhaps,  seriously 
thought  of  executing — a  vast  encyclopedia  embracing 
all  that  could  be  known  by  man.    The  hints  thrown 
out  in  his  long  career,  apt  as  they  are  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  consistent  globe  of  speculation,  only  indicate 
an  undeveloped  system,  which  is  revealed  by  glimpses 
aa  the  need  or  provocation  of  the  moment  inspired. 


From  such  broken  and  diq)ei8ed  lights  his  philosophy 
must  be  divined. 

Leibnitz  was  essentially  a  Cartesian.  He  was  Carte- 
sian in  his  method,  and  Cartesian  in  his  fundamental 
principles.  He  never  revolted  from  his  great  teacher. 
He  pursued  the  Cartesian  mode  of  analysis  and  abstrac- 
tion, he  employed  the  Cartesian  procedure  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  he  reasoned,  like  D^  Cartes, 
from  presumptive  principles,  he  accepted  the  Cartesian 
indicia  of  truth;  but  he  rendered  them  more  precise,' 
and  was  not  wholly  negligent  of  experience.  He  also 
rehabilitated  the  Scholastic  or  Aristotelian  logic.  He 
endeavored  to  combine  with  the  dominant  doctrine  all 
that  seemed  valuable  in  elder  systems,  and  he  fotmd 
some  truth  in  all  the  schemes  that  be  rejected.  His 
imagination  was  too  bold  and  too  active  to  permit  him 
to  be  the  servile  follower  of  any  master,  and  his  perspi- 
cacity was  too  acute  to  overtook  the  fatal  defects  of  the 
principles  and  conclusions  of  Des  Cartes.  The  main 
errors  to  be  corrected  sprung  from  the  distinction  made 
by  the  French  reformer  beti^-een  mind  and  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  the  one  could  not  act  upon  the 
other.  The  intelligent  and  the  material  wuverse  were 
thus  hopelessly  divorced.  Mind  was  pure  thought; 
matter  was  simple  extension ;  the  apparent  concurrence 
of  the  two  in  the  phenomena  of  existence  was  due  to 
divine  assistancy.  See  Des  Cartes.  Beasts  were  ma- 
chines galvanized  into  the  semblance  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion by  the  intervention  of  divine  power.  Every  move- 
ment was  a  nodvs  vindice  diffnut.  If  mind  is  pure 
thought,  all  mental  action  must  be  an  effluence,  an  ef- 
fect, or  a  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  Intelligence. 
The  distinction  of  minds  was  an  impossibility.  To 
Leibnitz  the  want  of  any  principium  imHviduationi» — 
that  old  war-cry  of  the  schoolmen— was  iq)parent.  He 
discussed  this  topic  in  a  public  thesis  before  he  was  sev- 
enteen (May  30, 1668,  Operoy  tom.  ii,  part  i,  p.  400,  ed. 
Dutens).  He  ascribed  erUitaiive  activity  to  matter,  and 
a  distinct  entity  to  each  individual  mind.  He  regarded 
the  human  mind  as  an  assemblage  of  dormant  capacities 
(}vTtkixfiai)f  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  stimulation 
of  sensations  from  without,  and  of  promptings  from 
within.  He  departed  so  far  from  the  teachings  of  Des 
Cartes  that  he  ascribed  soul  and  reason  to  brutes,  and 
in  some  sort  to  all  matter  also  {LeibnifianOf  §  c,  Opera^ 
t.  vi,  part  i,  p.  315;  comp.  §  dxxxi,  p.  331 ;  see  Bayle, 
Diet,  Hist,  Crit,  tit.  Rorarius,  Pereira).  If  matter  is 
mere  extension,  it  must  be  identical  with  space,  and  is 
''without  form  and  void,"  impalpable,  inconceivable, 
unreaL  To  give  shape  to  *<  that  which  shape  had  none," 
motion  must  be  recognised  as  an  essential  quality  of 
matter,  because  form  is  produced  by  movement  in  space. 
Leibnitz  at  times  goes  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  all  space 
is  matter.  For  the  production  of  motion,  force— deter- 
minate power  in  action — is  necessary.  Of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  force  the  human  consciousness  affords  assu- 
rance. From  these  corrections  of  the  Cartesian  postu- 
lates proceeded  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  spec- 
ulations of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  vig  viva,  his  Theory  of 
Motion,  Abstract  and  Concrete,  his  Dynamics,  and  even 
his  Calculus  of  Infinitesimals,  All  internal  and  external 
change,  all  properties  and  accidents  of  matter,  are  only 
"  modes  of  motion."  The  latest  science  is  returning  to 
similar  hj^wtheses,  though  the  language  of  science  is 
altered.  Observed  phenomena  appeared  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  definition  of  body,  as  the  conjunction  of  ex- 
tension and  motion.  Bodies  were  often  at  rest,  under- 
going no  sensible  change.  Motion  could  not  belong  to 
them  essentially  as  aggregates,  but  only  to  the  constitu- 
ents from  whose  conjoint  operation  the  external  or  the 
internal  movements  of  the  mass  proceeded.  If  a  proper- 
ty was  to  inhere  in  such  constituents,  matter  could  not 
be  infinitely  divisible :  the  process  of  division  must  be 
ultimately  arrested  by  reaching  an  irreducible  atom : 

"Fateare  neccsse  'st, 
Esse  ea,  qnte  nuUis  Jam  prsdlta  partibus  exstent, 
St  minima  constent  natura." 
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The  motion  attributed  to  these  primordial  particles  is 
due  to  an  indwelling  force.  Thus,  from  his  definition 
of  matter  as  the  union  of  motion  with  extension,  Leib- 
nitz was  led  to  recognise  as  the  primary  units  of  the 
universe  an  infinity  of  simple  elementary  substances  or 
forces,  which  he  designated  monads.  These  monads 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Pythagoras,  Democ- 
ritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  also  to  the  Ideas  of  Plato;  but, 
unlike  the  Epicurean  atoms,  they  are  not  solidti,  though 
'  they  are  atema.  They  are  not  material,  but  they  are 
the  souls  of  matter.  This  vaporous  dematerialization 
of  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  Plotinus's  definition  of 
matter  by  the  successive  segregation  of  all  the  proper- 
ties of  specific  body.  Is  not  the  theory  of  Boacovich, 
that  matter  is  ouly  an  assemblage  of  points  of  force,  an 
adaptation  of  Leibnitz's  conception  ?  Has  not  the  the- 
ory of  Boscovich  won  admiration  and  hesitating  ap- 
proval from  many  distinguished  men  of  science? 

The  consequences  of  the  rectification  of  the  Cartesian 
conception  of  matter  do  not  end  here.  As  the  motions 
or  manifestations  of  force  constitute  the  difference  be- 
tween the  several  simple  substances  or  monads,  when 
there  is  no  diversity  of  motion  there  is  no  difference  of 
properties  and  no  distinction  of  nature.  Hence  follows 
another  dogma  of  Leibnitz,  the  Identity  of  Jndiacerm" 
ble9.  The  monads  are  infinite  in  number,  but  they  are 
unlike,  and  present  an  infinite  diversity  of  forces.  There 
is  also  an  infinite  variety  of  gradations,  from  the  lowest 
atoms  of  matter  up  through  human  souls  to  the  supreme 
monad,  or  God.  Each  monad  is  in  some  sort  the  mirror 
of  ths  universe  of  things;  each  possesses  spontaneous 
energy  or  life  within  itself,  and,  in  consequence  of  these 
rharacteristics,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  reason, 
passive  in  matter  unorganized,  rudimentary  ip  crystals 
and  vegetable  existence,  unreflecting  and  instinctive  in 
l>rutes,  self-conscious  and  introspective  in  man,  and  as- 
cending through  numberless  orders  of  angelic  intelli- 
gences. As  motion  is  the  principle  of  quiddity  (^Uhe 
ghosts  of  defunct"  terms  must  be  evoked),  force  is  an  es- 
sential quality  of  all  existence,  and  is  as  imperishable 
a*  the  monad  is  indestructible,  unless  both  are  annihi- 
lated by  the  same  Power  by  which  they  were  created. 
Here  is  another  anticipation  of  recent  scientific  deduc- 
tions. As  these  forces  are  immutable,  their  separate 
spheres  of  action  must  be  exempt  from  intrusion.  There 
may  be  composition  of  motions,  or  equilibrium  of  an- 
tagonisms, but  there  can  be  no  interaction  or  reciprocal 
influence. 

Here  presents  itself  the  ancient  insoluble  enigma, 
How  can  bodies  act  upon  each  other?  How  can  matter 
be  moulded  or  modified  by  vital  action  ?  How  can  it 
l>e  subdued  or  directed  by  the  intelligent  volition  of 
man  ?  How  can  it  be  conjoined  with  spirit  in  any  form 
of  animate  existence  ?  Des  Cartes  so  completely  con- 
tradistinguished mind  and  matter  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  mind  to  act  upon  matter  or  matter  upon  mind — 
frustraferro  diverberat  umbr^.  I^ibnitz  so  complete- 
ly assimilated  material  to  spiritual  existence,  givuig 
body  to  spirit,  and  spirit  to  body  (TfUod.  §  124),  that 
they  were  indistinguishable  except  by  their  properties 
—the  one  possessing  perception  only,  the  other  having 
appercepium  also.  There  couUl  be  no  intercommunion, 
no  reciprocal  influence  between  them,  or  between  any 
monads.  To  cut  rather  than  to  loose  the  intellectual 
knot,  which  was  only  rendered  more  intricate,  Leibnitz 
proposed  an  explanation  in  his  Systermi  SiUurce  (1695). 
It  is  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmony, 
The  monads  are  forces,  sometimes  active,  sometimes 
soapendcd,  ivipydai,  and  Swdfui^j  governed  by  their 
own  inherent  tendencies,  and  without  power  of  acting 
t:pon  each  other ;  but  their  separate  actions  are  so  fore- 
known on  one  side,  and  predetermined  on  the  other,  in 
the  moment  of  creation,  that  their  concurrent  evolutions 
reciprocally  correspond,  and  effectuate  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  universe.  Mind,  therefore,  does  not  coerce 
matter,  nor  does  one  form  of  matter  control  another,  but 
the  inclination  of  the  will  and  the  disposition  of  the 


matter,  or  the  diverse  evolutions  of  dififerent  monad% 
conjoin  independently  and  without  connection  in  the 
production  of  one  result,  in  consequence  of  the  pread- 
aptation of  all  the  elementary  forces  to  that  particular 
change,  at  that  particular  moment,  in  that  particular 
composition,  and  with  that  particular  consequence.  Du- 
gald  Stewart  illustrates  this  hannony  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  two  clocks  so  regulated  and  adjusted  as  to  strike 
the  hours  in  unison.  It  may  be  an  illustration;  it  is 
scarcely  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrine.  The  agreenaent 
is  only  in  time  and  performance :  there  is  no  concoid- 
ance  of  dissimilar  processes.  The  machinery  of  Dvchte 
Assistance^  which  V>^»  Cartes  had  employed  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  aninud  life,  was  general- 
ized by  Leibnitz,  applied  to  the  whole  order  of  things, 
and  transferred  to  the  original  of  all  creation.  There  is 
thus  much  more  than  a  poetic  symbolism — there  is  a 
distinctive  philosophical  tenet  involved  in  his  fine  ex- 
pression that  ^  the  universe  is  the  knowledge  of  God."* 
This  preordination  of  concurrences,  apt  for  each  occa- 
sion, between  monadic  developments,  each  of  which  is 
determined  by  its  own  inherent  force,  which  is  will  in 
intelligences  and  nature  in  material  things,  makes  the 
whole  endless  series  of  change  the  realization  of  fore- 
seen and  prearranged  correspondences.  It  is  the  con- 
tinual evolution  of  the  immeasurable  plan  entertained 
by  the  Creator  before  the  beginning  of  the  ages,  and 
brought  into  act  at  the  appointed  time  and  in  the  ap- 
pointed order,  with  mathematical  precision,  though  be- 
yond the  calculation  of  mathematical  devices.  Certain 
fabrics  are  curiously  woven  with  oxAon  so  arranged  iu 
the  yam  that  when  the  weaving  is  performed  each  col- 
or falls  with  exact  propriety  into  its  due  place,  and  con- 
tributes accurately  to  form,  to  tint,  to  perfect  the  con- 
templated pattern.  So,  in  the  system  of  pre-esublished 
harmony, "  the  web  of  creation  is  woven  in  the  loom  of 
time,**  with  threads  prepared  from  the  beginning  to  fiill 
into  the  requisite  connections,  and  to  produce  a  fore- 
known design.  Each  concurrent  movement  arrives  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  place  in  consequence  of  the 
whole  antecedent  scries  of  changes  in  each  case,  for  no- 
where is  there  any  solution  of  continuity,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  always  the  progeny  of  the  past  and  the  parent  of 
the  future.  The  innumerable  lines  of  evolution  contin- 
ually interosculate  with  each  other,  but  never  are  Uend> 
ed  together.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  whole 
intricate  phantasmagoria  of  these  unconnected  monads 
is  only  a  grand  and  beautiful  variation  of  the  Cartesian 
hypotiiesis,  and  is  neither  more  valid  nor  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  fantasy  it  was  designed  to  supplant. 

This  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  is  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  I>eibnitz*s  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  if  it  did  not  necessitate  his  theological 
expositions.  The  Theodicee  is  the  most  exquisite,  the 
most  brilliant,  the  most  profound,  the  most  learned,  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  treatises  of 
philosophical  theology.  Many  of  its  conclusions  are 
either  true,  or  as  near  the  truth  as  the  human  intellect 
can  attain  in  such  inquiries.  Others  are  merely  con- 
je(<tural,  and  arc  sometimes  fantastic,  as  they  lie  beycHxl 
the  domain  of  possible  knowledge.  Several  of  its  posi- 
tions have  fumishe<l  pretexts  for  sweeping  censures; 
but  in  such  speculations  error  is  inevitable,  and  a  slight 
error  opens  the  way  for  a  host  of  pernicious  and  unde- 
signed heresies.  The  most  notable  and  characteristic 
of  Leibnitz's  theological  dogmas,  which  provoked  the 
malicious  wit  of  Voltaire's  Candide,  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  explanation  of  the  combined  action  of 
monads.  This  is  the  theor>'  known  as  Optimism,  With- 
out absolutely  asserting  that  "Whatever  is.  is  best,"  it 
alleges  that  the  actual  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  despite  of  acknowledged  evils  and  defects.  Thia 
is  supposed  to  be  proved,  among  other  evidences,  by  the 
Leibnitzian  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason^  aiiKse,  if 
any  better  world  had  been  possible,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  would  have  been  selected  by  God  in 
preference  to  that  which  He  actually  created.  The  iiciite 
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Mooeptiom,  the  ingeirioas  arguments,  the  varioos  illtt»- 
tratioiu,  the  abundant  analogies  by  which  this  theab  is 
miiotained  and  adorned,  can  receive  here  only  their 
merited  tribute  of  admiration.  When  God  looked  upon 
the  work  of  each  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  **  He  saw 
that  it  was  good."  More  than  this  it  is  not  given  man 
to  know:  **  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.** 
But,  if  all  events,  if  all  changes,  if  all  composite  actions 
occur  by  divine  preadaptation,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
thio  is  the  best  of  worlds.  There  is  wonderful  coherence 
in  the  views  of  Leibnitz,  interrupted  and  fragmentary  as 
la  their  exposition.  This  dialectical  consistency  is  so 
perfect,  and  in  its  evolution  so  splendid  and  imposing, 
that  his  scheme  presents,  both  in  the  process  of  its  con- 
struction and  in  its  structure,  the  charm  of  a  dream  of 
the  imagination.  Nothing  approaches  it  in  magniii- 
cence  but  the  ideal  universe  of  Plato. 

Of  course,  if  thb  is  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  and  if 
its  phenomena  are  determined  by  the  divine  preordina- 
tion or  preorganization,  evil,  too  apparent  everywhere, 
most  be  merely  contingent— a  negative  characteristic,  a 
nonentity  in  itself.  Leibnitz  accordingly  regards  evil 
simply  as  imperfection— the  privation  of  good.  God  is 
perfect :  anything  less  than  God  must  be  imperfect.  All 
limitation  is  imperfection ;  all  imperfection  is  defect  of 
good— is  eviL  l*he  evil  increases  in  quality  and  in  de- 
gree with  each  remove  from  the  perfection  of  the  Su- 
preme Existence.  Hence,  in  this  best  of  worlds,  the 
taint  of  evil  is  over  the  whole  creation : 

**  The  trail  of  the  serpent  Is  over  It  alL" 

All  this  may  be  admitted,  but  it  affords  only  an  inade- 
Huate  explanation.  It  does  not  justify  the  retribution 
which  is  merited  by  all  evil :  it  does  not  recognise  the 
positive  character  of  evil  as  the  violation  of  the  divine 
law  and  order ;  it  hardly  permits  the  notion  of  such  vio*- 
lation.  Leibnitz  denies  the  existence  of  physical  evil 
except  as  a  consequence  of  moral  evil ;  and  moral  evil 
consists  in  voluntary  increase  of  imperfection,  in  wilful 
estrangement  from  the  Supreme  Monad.  Even  thus,  no 
sufHdent  reason  can  be  assigned  for  ascribing  sin,  and 
for  attaching  a  material  or  moral  penalty  to  what  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  and  inevitable  imperfection,  lliis 
defect  in  the  system  is  dearly  pointed  out  by  KanL 

The  nnlathomable  immensity  of  the  creation  can  be 
but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  finite  and  fallible  mind 
of  man.  The  mighty  plan  and  purpose  of  God  cannot 
be  compressed  within  the  compass  of  human  intelligence. 
'^  We  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly.'*  Schemes  of  the 
universe  framed  from  broken  and  darkling  glimpses  be- 
come more  delusive  as  they  become  more  systematic 
Leibiiitx*s  intuitive  principles,  abstract  analysis,  and 
acholastic  deduction  were  peculiarly  apt  to  produce  hal- 
tarinationa. 

Analysis  for  the  discovery  of  ultimate  abftractt ;  in- 
tttidoa  for  the  acceptance  of  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate 
ideas;  the  principle  of  contradiction  as  the  test  of  ver^ 
ity;  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  as  the  canon 
of  actuality— these  are  the  roeUphysical  principles  or 
postulates  of  Leibnitz.  The  resulting  philosophy,  both 
in  conception  and  in  oonstructbn,  is  exposed  to  '^  such 
cricks  at  hath  strong  imagination,**  and  wanu  firm  and 
assured  foundation.  It  is  a  complex  fantasy,  a  mathe- 
matical romance,  a  universe  of  shadows.  Still,  it  is 
marked  by  wonderful  acuteness,  logical  coherence,  and 
purity  of  spirit.  It  preludes,  if  it  does  not  anticipate, 
the  main  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
all  the  subsequent  philosophy  of  Germany. 

This  exposition  presento  the  leading  tenets,  the  ideet 
mira  af  Leibnitz,  but  it  affords  no  image  of  the  splen- 
did eomi^eieness  of  the  entire  theory,  in  which  God  b 
presented  as  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  end — the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  order  of  things  in  time 
and  out  of  time.  Nor  does  it  do  justice  to  the  vigorous 
thought,  the  profound  reflection,  the  comprehensive  in- 
teOtgence,  the  keen  penetration,  the  exhaustless  leam- 
iaa,  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  the  variety  of  illustration, 
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the  fervent  and  lofty  morality,  which  give  grace,  and 
dignity,  and  grandeur  to  the  whole  and  to  all  its  parts. 
EdUH  qum  pottti,  non  ut  voiuij  ted  ut  me  tpcaU  angustxai 
coigenmU  Fuller  information  must  be  sought  fh>m  his 
own  extensive  works,  and  from  the  elucidations  afforded 
by  the  numerous  oonmientators  on  them. 

Liieraturt.^LtSbmtii  Opera  (ed.  Dutens,  Gen.  1768, 
6  vols.  4to).  A  complete  edition  of  all  his  works  is  that 
by  Pertz  (Hamburg,  184^-47, 1st  series;  1847, 2d  series ; 
1853-62. 3d  series).  The  latest  is  by  Onno  Klopp,  Ut 
series,  1864-66  (5  vols.  8vo).  Other  editions  are :  CAm- 
vre$  (ed.  Foucher  de  Careil,  Paris,  1864  sq.,  20  voK) ; 
Deui9che  Sckriften  (ed.  Guhrauer,  Berlin,  1888);  Opeia 
Philotophica  (ed.  Erdmaon,  BerL  1839-40) ;  Opera  Math- 
emaiica  (ed.  Gerhardt,  Berlin,  1849-60) ;  (Envres  (ed. 
Jacques,  Par.  1842, 2  vohk  12mo) ;  O-^uvret phiioiophiqveM 
(ed.  Janet,  Par.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Rasp^,  (Ewre»  Phil" 
otopkiquet  de  feu  M,  Leibniz  (Amsterd.  et  Leipe.  1766, 
4to) ;  Feder,  Lettree  Choinee  de  la  Correjpondance  de  M, 
Leibniz  (Haiwver,  1805) ;  Leibnitz,  Memoir  recommend' 
ing  the  Conquett  of  Egypt  to  Louis  XI\\  etc  (London, 
1801) ;  Eccard,  Ltben  de*  Leibnitz  (BerL  1740);  Jancourt, 
Vie  de  Leibniz  (Amsterdam,  1756) ;  Guhrauer,  J.,eben  de* 
Leibnitz  (Brest  1^2;  enlarged  1846);  Vogel,/.,^6m  de* 
Leibnitz  (Leipeic,  1846);  Mackie,Liy«  ofLdbniitz  (Bos- 
ton, 1845).  Leibnitz  transroitt^  an  Autobiography  to 
his  fnend  Pelisson,  but  it  has  never  seen  the  light.  See 
also  Fontenelle,  Eloge  de  Leibniz  (Paris,  1716) ;  BaiUy, 
Eloge  de  I^bniz  (Paris,  1769);  Kftstner,  Lobechrift  avf 
Leibnitz  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Hanscius,  G,  G,  Leibnitii  Prin- 
cipia  Philomphia  more  Geometrico  demonetrata  (1728, 
4to) ;  Ludonci,  Prtncipia  Leibnitiana  (Lips.  1787, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Bayle,  Hi*t,  Crit,  Diet,,  may  be  consulted,  especial- 
ly under  the  title  Rorarius ;  Emery,  Esprit  de  Leibniz, 
etc.  (Lyons,  1772,  2  vols.  8vo;  reprinted,  Paris,  1803) ; 
Emery,  Eaposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  Leibniz  sur  la  Re- 
ligion\PanBj  1819, 8vo) ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crit,  Philosophim 
(Lips.  1767;  still  an  indispensable  authority  for  Leib- 
nitz) ;  Dugald  Stewart,  SuppL  Encydop,  Britannica ;  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  ibid, ;  Morell,  Hitt,  Phil  XlXth  Cen- 
tury (New  York,  1848. 8vo) ;  Lewes,  !li$t,  ofPhilotophy 
(new  edition,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii ;  and  the  other  histo- 
rians of  modem  philosophy ;  Biographie  Unirerselle,  s. 
V.  Leibniz,  by  Biot,  Duvau,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Stapfer ; 
ScheUing,  i>i&m/2  (d*  Denker;  Uelfcrich,  Spinoza  und 
Leibnitz ;  Zimmermann,  Leibnitz  und  Herbart  (Wien, 
1849) ;  Feuerbach,  Darttellung,  EntvicJcelung  und  Kritik 
der  Leibnitz*chen  PhUosophie  (Anspaeh,  1837);  Leckey, 
Hitt,  of  Morals,  i,  26 ;  Baumgarten-Cnwius,  Dogmen- 
gesch.;  Hunt,  Pantheism,  p.  247 ;  Gass,  Dogmengesch,  vol. 
ii  and  iii ;  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  p.  6, 103 ;  Saintes, 
Rationalism,  p.  66;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Eree  Thought, 
p.  56  sq. ;  Domer,  Gtsch,  d,  protest,  TheoL  p.  684  sq. ;  Jour- 
nal of  Spec,  Philos.  voL  i,  No.  8,  art.  i ;  vol.  iii,  No.  1,  art. 
v;  Rerue  Chret,  1868,  p.  9;  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton ;  Edinb,  Rev.  1846  (July) ;  A  tlantic  Monthly,  1858 
(June) ;  Christian  Examiner,  xxviii,  418  sq. ;  Contemp, 
Review,  Mav,  1867,  art,  iii ;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev.  1851  (April), 
p.  189,  211;'  1862  (April),  p.  885;  Retue  de*  d,  Mandes, 
1861  (.Ian.),  p.  16;  also  (Sept.),  p. 81.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Leidradt,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  proba- 
bly a  Bavarian,  flourished  in  the  8th  century.  He  was 
librarian  to  Charlemagne  until  798,  when  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  was  sent  soon  after  by  Char- 
lemagne, together  with  the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  other 
prelates,  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  to  sup- 
press by  moral  means  the  spreading  heresy  of  Adoi>- 
tianism,  and  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  chief  teach- 
er of  this  doctrine,  Felix,  to  acknowledge  his  error  before 
the  comicil  held  at  Aix  in  799.  In  800  Leidradt  was 
successful  with  his  co-laborers  in  restoring  20,000  Adop- 
tianists.  The  zeal  which  he  everywhere  displayed  ap- 
pears in  a  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  not  long  before 
the  latter's  death.  He  writes:  "I  have  done  my  heH 
to  increase  as  fkr  as  necessary  tbe  numljer  of  priests.  I 
have  esublished  the  Psalm  service  after  the  model  of 
that  ol)served  in  your  palace,  and  have  erected  singing- 
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schools  by  which  the  instruction  may  be  continaed.  1 
have  reading^schools  where  not  only  the  appointed 
services  are  repeated,  but  where  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
general  are  studied  and  explained,  and  in  which  are 
those  who  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  not  only  of 
the  Gospels,  but  also  of  the  pn>phets,  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel, the  Psalms,  and  Job.  I  have  had  as  many  books 
as  possible  transcribed  for  the  churches  in  Lyons,  pro- 
cured vestments  and  other  necessary  appointments  for 
divine  service,  and  have  repaired  the  churches."  After 
Charlemagne's  death,  in  the  subscription  to  whose  will 
the  name  of  Leidradt  appears,  he  resigned  the  bishopric 
and  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Medanlus,  where 
he  died.  Neither  the  year  of  hb  death  nor  of  his  birth 
are  known.  He  wrote  in  a  clear  and  concise  style  some 
works  which  have  since  been  edited.  Of  special  value 
u  a  treatise  of  his  on  baptism,  which  was  published  by 
Mabillon  {A  fmaU-Sj  vol.  ii).  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
wt.  Baluze ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-lAX,  voL  vi,  s.  v. 

Leifchild,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Inde- 
|>endent  minbter,  yiB&  bom  in  1780  of  Methodbt  parent- 
age, and  was  brought  up,  and  began  to  preach  among 
the  Methodists;  but  afterwards  embracing  Calvinistic 
opinions,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  preach- 
ing among  them,  and  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Bunting, 
then  the  junior  preacher  in  the  circuit,  to  seek  other 
associations.  Accordingly,  in  1804,  he  entered  Hoxton 
'Academy,  but  he  retained  through  life  a  friendly  feel- 
ing for  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  profited  largely  by 
what  he  learned  among  them.  He  died  in  June,  1862. 
Without  possessing  any  very  extraordinary  natural  en- 
dowments, he  attained  by  faithful,  earnest,  and  diligent 
labor  a  most  successful  and  honorable  career,  and  hb 
life  b  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  efTected  by  the 
right  cultivation  of  the  powers  a  man  possesses  within 
himself.  Irreproachable  in  character,  faithful  in  pas- 
toral attentions,  powerful  in  the  pulpit^  he  filled  every 
chapel  he  occupied,  built  up  every  Church  he  was  the 
pastor  of,  and,  when  enfeebled  by  age,  retired  from  his 
work  laden  with  honors,  and  not  without  very  substan- 
tial tokens  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  he 
had  served  in  the  GospeL  One  of  the  deacons  of  Cra- 
ven Chapel  states  that,  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  hb  ministry  there,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons 
had  been  brought  to  decbion  and  added  to  the  Church 
through  hb  faithful  minbtry.  The  catholic  spirit  of 
Dr.  Leifchild  was  §lmost  as  prominent  a  feature  in  hb 
character  as  hb  intense  and  pervading  earnestness.  He 
was  well  known  and  well  liked  by  Chruitians  of  various 
denominations,  with  whom  he  mingled  freely,  and  whom 
be  loved  for  the  truth's  sake.  See  J.  R.  Leifchil  I,  John 
Leifchild,  his  public  Labors^  prioate  Use/ulaesHj  and  per- 
samil  Characteristics  (Lond.  1880) ;  Grant,  Metropolitan 
PufyU  (1839),  ii,  152;  Pert  Pictures  of  Popular  English 
Preachers  (1852),  p.  130;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and 
A  mer.  A  ulhors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  \V.) 

Leigh,  Bdward,  a  learned  Englbh  layman,  was 
bom  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
was  expelled  on  account  of  hb  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  life  of  king  Charles.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  held  the  office  of  parliamenu- 
ry  general  He  died  in  1671.  Edward  Leigh  wrote 
largely.  Of  hb  Greek  works,  one  of  the  best  is  Ctitica 
Sacra  (1639, 4to,  and  often ;  best  ed.  1662,  folio),  which 
not  only  gives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  enriches  the  definitions  with 
philological  and  theological  notes.  It  was  held  in  high 
esteem  until  supplanted  by  the  more  fundamental  works 
of  later  Hebrew  lexicographers.  He  abo  wrote  Anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament^  which  are  short  and  judi- 
cious, and  other  theological  works  of  considerable  value. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am,  A  uthors,  ii,  1079. 

Leigh,  Sir  Bgerton,  an  Englbh  nobleman,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  noted 
for  hb  piety  and  charitable  acta.    He  was  a  member  of 


the  "  London  Missionary  Society"  finom  its  yeiy  io&ncy 
(1795),  as  he  was,  indeed,  the  friend  of  every  cause  con- 
nected with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  soub. 
"He  devoted,"  says  Morison  {Fathers  and  Founders  of 
the  London  Miss,  'soc  p.  554), "  much  of  hb  time,  prop- 
erty, and  influence  to  the  spread  of  evangelical  religion 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  so  sealous  in  the 
cause  of  hb  divine  Master  as  occasionally  to  merge  the 
baronet  in  the  humble  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

Leigh,  Hesekiah  G.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister 
of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Perquimas  County,  N.  C,  Nov.  23, 1795,  was  convertetl 
in  1817,  joined  the  VirginU  Conference  in  1818,  was  set 
off  with  the  N.  C  Conference  in  1836,  was  a  delegate  t<» 
every  (xeneral  Conference  from  1824  to  hb  death,  and 
died  in  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  18, 1853.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Loubville  Convention  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  agents  of  Randolph  Macon  College, 
and  one  of  the  organizing  committee  of  Greensboro'  Fe- 
male College,  N.  C,  he  rendered  long  and  very  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Church.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  academical  education  while  young,  and 
throughout  hb  life  was  a  diligent  general  student.  Mo6t 
of  hb  minbtry  was  spent  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
in  Yirginb  and  N.  Carolina.  His  character  was  noble 
and  attractive,  and  his  mind  full  of  lofty  ardor  for  the 
welfare  of  Chrbtianity.  Hb  influence  was  wide  and 
controlling  for  many  years.  He  was  an  earnest  and  use- 
ful minbter  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  Carolinas.— Summers's  Biograph.  Sketches,  p.  165. 
(G.UT.) 

Leighlin,  Synod  of^  was  held  in  Campo-Lene, 
Ireland,  near  Old  Leighlin,  A.D.  638,  with  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  time  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter.  A 
few  years  before  (680),  Honorius  I  had  addressed  an  ex- 
postulatory  letter  to  the  Irbh  '^lergy  on  the  paschal 
question ;  and  it  b  worthy  of  remark  that  thb  was  the 
first  notice  taken  by  the  bbhops  of  Rome  in  regard  to 
the  Church  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  was  about  200 
years  after  its  commencement.  At  thb  period  the  Irbh 
were  divided  oil  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  some  advo- 
cating the  Roman  practice,  others  the  Irbh  way  of  ob- 
serving the  14th  day  of  the  first  vernal  month  (if  a  Sun- 
day), instead  of  adopting  its  celebration  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  14th,  and  the  matter  even  resulted  in  a 
controversy.  Lauren  tins  of  Canterbury  relates  that  Du- 
gan,  an  Irbh  bbhop,  when  in  North  Britain,  declared 
that  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  br  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  those  who  held  to  the  Roman  practice. 
Cummian,  who  for  twelve  years  had  been  an  abbot  of 
lona,  was  greatly  troubled  about  it.  and  in  its  investiga- 
tion he  said,  **  I  tumed  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  studied 
history  and  all  the  cycles  1  could  find.  I  inquired  dili- 
gently what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Hebrews,  Gre- 
cians, Latins,  and  the  Egyptians  concerning  this  solem- 
nity." A  deputation  was  sent  from  thb  synod,  of  which 
most  probably  Cummian  was  one,  to  ascertain  from  per- 
sonal inspection  whether,  as  they  had  heard  in  Ireland, 
other  nations  kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Romans  did.  The  object  of  thb  deputation  has  been 
greatly  perverted  in  the  interest  of  Romanism.  It  was 
not  to  get  a  decision  from  the  pope,  for  thb  they  had 
had  fi>r  years,  and  had  not  obeyed  it;  but  it  was,  as  be- 
fore stated,  simply  to  determine  for  themselves.  They 
remained  at  Rome  or  in  the  East  about  two  years.  On 
their  return  they  reported  that  all  they  had  heard  in 
Ireland  they  had  seen  in  Rome — even  more  (ro/cfe  certi- 
ora)  than  they  had  heard.  But  even  thb  report  was 
not  decisive,  for  the  Venerable  Bede  says,  **  Though  the 
south  of  Ireland  partially  conformed,  the  northern  prov« 
inces  and  all  lona  adhered  to  their  former  practice." 
Thb  and  other  questions  of  nonconformity  were  for  a 
long  time  pressed  and  resisted.  In  A.D.  664,  when  The- 
odore, the  Italian  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  by  cmler  <tf 
the  pope,  came. to  establbh  the  entire  regime  of  RonuuD 
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CfttboIicinD  in  North  Britain,  the  paschal  and  many 
other  questions  were  again  so  fiercely  urged  that  Col- 
man  and  most  of  the  former  clergy  left  and  returned 
to  Ireland.  Again,  in  1070,  when  Malcolm  Canroore 
hfongfat  Margaret,  his  Saxon  wife,  to  Scotland,  she  was 
shocked  to  find  the  faith  and  public  worship  of  her  new 
subjects  so  different  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Eng- 
land. After  laboring  long  to  induce  her  husband  to 
adopt  the  rites  and  order  of  the  Saxon  Catholics,  she 
had  a  three  days*  discussion  with  the  existing  clergy 
and  the  Culdees  of  lona,  she  speaking  in  Saxon  and  her 
husband  interpreting  in  Irish.  See  Todd,  Jri»k  Church, 
chap,  vi;  Usher,  BrU,  EccUs,  Antiq.  cap.  xvii  (IForib, 
vi,  492-610). 

Leighton,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  in  156S.  He  was  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  that  city  for  several  years  prior  to  1613,  when 
he  removed  to  London,  and  obtained  a  lectureship.  For 
libellous  or  ofienstve  expressions  against  the  king,  queen, 
and  the  bishops,  in  his  book  called  Zion's  Plea  (1C29), 
he  was  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber  w^ith  mutilation, 
the  pilloiy,  and  long  imprisonment.  He  was  released 
in  1640,  and  died  about  1G46.  Archbishop  Laud  was 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  Leighton.     See  Laud. 

I»eightoc,  Robert,  a  Scottish  prekte,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  preachers  and  theologians  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  or,  as  others  think,  in 
London,  in  the  year  1611.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  former  city,  and  there  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1681,  when  he  went  to  the  Continent  to  study, 
especially  in  France.  Here  he  resided  with  some  rela- 
tives at  Douay,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several 
Roman  Catholic  students,  whose  Christian  virtues  made 
him  a  charitable  Christian  towards  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  his  Master.  **  Gentle,  tender,  and  pious  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  shrunk  from  all  violence  and  intol- 
erance; but  his  intercourse  with  men  whose  opinions 
were  so  different  from  his  own  convinced  his  reason  of 
the  folly  and  sinfulness  of  *  thinking  too  rigidly  of  doc- 
trine.*" He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1641,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  near 
Edinburgh;  but  as  Leighton  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  of  Charles  I  when  the  latter  was  confined,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  in  Holroby  House,  he 
brought  upon  his  head  the  displeasure  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and,  according  to  bishop  Burnet,  **  he  soon  came 
to  dislike  their  Covenant,  particularly  their  imposing  it, 
and  their  fury  against  all  who  differed  fW)m  them.  He 
found  they  were  not  capable  of  large  tboughta;  theirs 
were  narrow  as  their  tempers  were  sour;  so  he  grew 
weary  of  mixing  with  them,**  and  became  an  Episco- 
palian. For  this  change,  however,  there  were  serious 
obstacles  in  Leighton's  case,  and  it  has  therefore  been  a 
matter  of  general  disapprobation.  Certainly  the  facility 
with  which  he  fraternized  with  the  party  that  had  in- 
flicted such  horrid  cruelties  on  his  excellent  father.  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  in  1680,  for  merely  publishing  a 
book  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism,  cannot  be  altogether 
approved  (comp.  Proceeding*  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rie*  of  Scotland,  iv,  468  sq.).  In  1662  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  dignity  which  he  re- 
tained for  ten  years.  Earnest,  spiritual,  and  utterly  free 
from  an  selfish  ambition,  he  lalN>red  without  ceasing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  studenta.  He  delivered  lectures  es- 
pecially to  the  students  of  theolog}',  and  occasi(»nally 
supplied  the  place  of  divinity  professor.  His  theolog- 
ical lectures  are  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  have 
been  translated  into  English.  For  pure  Latin,  sublime 
thought,  and  warm  diction,  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  seldom  equalled.  In  that  office  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton was  truly  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  a  blessing  to  studious  youth.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Charies  H  and  the  re-esUblishment  of  the 
epMDopaey  in  Scotland.  Leighton,  after  much  reluctance. 


accepted  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,  a  small  and  poor 
diocese,  and  was  consecrated  at  Westminster  Dec.  16. 
1661.  Unfortunately  for  his  peace,  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  now  allied  were  even  more  intolerant  and  un- 
scrupulous than  the  Presbyterians.  The  despotic  meas- 
ures of  Sharpe  and  Lauderdale  sickened  him.  Twice  he 
proceeded  to  London  (in  1666  and  1669)  to  implore  the 
king  to  adopt  a  milder  course— on  the  former  of  these 
occasions  declaring  "that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in  such  a  noanner,  much 
less  as  a  form  of  government.**  Nothing  was  really 
done,  though  much  was  promised,  and  Leighton  had  i«» 
endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an  ecclesiastical  system 
which  he  believed  to  be  intrinsically  the  best,  perverted 
to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  himself  the  accomplice  of 
the  worst  of  men.  In  1670,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Burnet,  he  was  made,  quite  against  bis  per- 
sonal wishes,  archbishop  of  (ilasgow,  and  he  finally  ac- 
cepted this  great  distinction  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  assisted  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  lib- 
eral measure  for  **  the  comprehension  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans.** But  finding,  after  a  time,  that  hb  efforts  to  unite 
the  different  parties  were  all  in  vain,  and  that  he  could 
not  stay  the  high-handed  tyranny  of  his  colleagues,  he 
finally  determined  to  resign  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  (in 
1678).  After  a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  sbter  at  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  retired  manner,  devoted 
chietiy  to  works  of  religion.  He  died  at  London  June 
26, 1684.  Leighton  published  nothing  during  his  life- 
time. His  great  work  is  his  Practical  Commmtanf  upon 
the  Firit  General  Epistle  of  St,  Peter;  not  a  learned  ex- 
position by  any  means,  for  the  writer  hardly  notic<s 
questions  of  philology  at  all,  but  perhaps  no  more  rp- 
markable  instance  is  extant  of  the  power  which  sympa- 
thy with  the  writer  gives  in  enabling  an  expositor  t«) 
bring  out  and  elucidate  his  meaning.  Another  able 
work  of  his  u  Pralectione$  Theologia,  of  which  an  edi- 
tion was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  profess- 
or Scholefield  of  Cambridge;  also  some  sermons  and 
charges.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  work  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1819 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Pearson  (Lond. 
1828 ;  N.  Y.  1869, 8vo).  Another  good  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1871,  in  6  vols.  8va  All  of  Leighton's  writ- 
ings have  received  the  highest  commendations  because 
of  the  lofty  and  evangelical  spirit  that  pervades  them. 
They  present  the  tmths  of  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato,  and  it  was  this  that  recommended  them  so  much 
to  Coleridge,  whose  A  ids  to  Refection  are  simply  com- 
mentaries on  the  teachings  of  archbishop  Leighton. 
"  Few  uninspired  writings,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  are 
better  adapted  to  mend  the  world:  they  continually 
overflow  with  love  to  God  and  man.**  See  Hethering- 
ton,  Ck.  of  Scotland,  ii,  22  sq.,  70  sq.;  Burners  History 
of  his  Chen  Times;  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care ;  Doddridge's* 
Preface  to  LeighUm^s  Works  ;  The  Remains  of  A  rchbish- 
op  I^hton,  by  Jerment  (1808);  his  Selei^  Works,  by 
Cheever  (Boston,  1882) ;  Pearson,  Life  of  Robert  Jjeighton 
(1832) ;  Kitto,  CycL  BibL  Liter,  vol  ii,  a.  v.;  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  voL  vi,  8.  V. ;  Chambers,  biog.  Did,  of  Eminent 
Sattsmen,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthors, 
voL  ii,  s.  V. 

Leipsic,  Colloquy  of;  in  1631.  The  disputes 
which  occurred  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  two  evan- 
gelical churches  framed  their  confession  of  faith,  had 
produced  great  bittemees  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  Attempts  at  reconciliation  had  already  been 
made  by  pious  individuals  in  the  16th  century,  and  still 
others  in  the  17th,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  indefatigable 
Scotchman  Duraeus,  and  by  Rupertus  Meldenius,  but 
with  little  success.  It  was  the  trial  which  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  (iemoany  underwent  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  that  really  first  made  the  two  sbter 
communions  forsake  their  former  hostility.  They  saw 
that  they  were  both  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  each  other  were 
strengthened.     Both  the  authorities  and  the  people 
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now  used  their  otmoat  efforta  to  secure,  if  not  unity, 
yet  at  least  peace  and  haimony  between  the  two 
churches.  In  the  early  part  of  1681,  after  Gustavus 
AdolphuB,  the  champion  of  evangelical  liberty,  had  al- 
ready come  to  Germany,  the  landgrave  William  of 
llesse  and  the  elector  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg 
joined  the  elector  George  of  Saxony  at  Leipsic,  and  they 
resolved  to  oppose,  by  main  force  if  necessary,  the  car- 
r>'ing  out  of  the  Edict  of  Restituticin.  The  landgrave 
William  had  brought  with  him  the  professor  of  theology 
Cnx;iu8  and  the  court  preacher  Theopbilus  Neuberger; 
the  elector  Christian  William  was  accompanied  by  the 
court  preacher  John  Bergius.  The  theologians  of  Hesse 
and  Brandenburg  invited  those  of  Leipsic  to  a  confer- 
ence in  order  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the 
evangelical  churches,  or,  at  least,  to  prooxite  a  better 
understanding  between  them.  It  was  intended  that  thhi 
conference  should  be  of  a  private  character,  yet  with 
the  hope  that  the  other  parts  of  Germany  would  follow 
the  example.  The  Reformed  party  demanded  only  that 
the  court  preacher  Matthias  Hoe,  of  Hohenegg,  should 
in  the  discussions  abstain  from  the  vehemence  which 
distinguished  his  writings,  and  the  theologians  of  Leip- 
sic failed  not  to  grant  this  request,  with  the  assurance 
that  Hoe  was  very  gentle  m  converacUione^  The  elector 
Cteorge  having  sanctioned  the  plan  of  a  private  confer- 
ence, the  meetings  commenced,  March  3,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  upper  court  preacher,  and  under  his  presi- 
dency. They  were  held  daily,  and  continued  until 
March  23.  On  motion  of  the  Reformed  party  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  was  taken  as  a  basis,  they  announ- 
cing their  willingness  to  sign  it,  such  as  it  then  was  in 
the  Saxon  form  (published  by  order  of  the  elector  George, 
in  1628).  They  also  thought  that  the  princes  of  their 
different  provinces  were  ready  to  do  the  same,  without, 
however,  undertaking  to  vouch  for  it.  They  stated 
furthermore  that  they  would  neither  reject  the  altered 
edition  of  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (in  1640)  nor  that  of 
Regensburg  (in  1641) ;  they  referred  to  the  position 
taken  at  the  convention  of  Nauroburgcr  in  1661,  and  by 
the  Saxons  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Concord.  The 
(Confession  of  Augsburg  being  thus  adopted  as  a  whole, 
every  article  was  taken  up  separately  and  examined. 
They  thus  found  that  both  parties  fiUly  coincided  in  the 
articles  v-vii  and  xii-xxviii,  while  their  differences  on 
the  articles  i  and  ii  were  comparatively  unimportant. 
With  regard  to  the  iiid  article,  they  all  agreed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  words,  but  the  Saxon  theologians 
maintained  that  not  only  the  divine,  but  also  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  possessed  omniscience,  omnipot«nce, 
etc,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  his 
p^sonality,  and  that  all  the  glory  which  Christ  re- 
ceived was  only  received  by  his  human  nature.  The 
Reformed  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that 
Christ,  as  man,  was  omnipresent,  or  that  in  him  the 
human  nature  had  become  omniscient  and  omnipotent. 
They  agreed  abio  in  the  ivth  article,  and  the  Reformed 
theologians  affirmed  that  they  did  not  believe  Christ 
had  come  to  save  all  men.  They  also  agreed  in  the 
ixth  article,  to  which  they  made  some  addition  on  the 
necessity  of  baptism,  and  on  infant  baptism.  The  xth 
article,  concerning  the  Eucharist,  came  up  on  March  7. 
Here  they  could  not  agree,  the  Reformed  theologians 
denying  the  physical  participation  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  asserting  a  spiritual  participation 
through  faith ;  of  unworthy  communicants,  they  assert- 
ed that  these  partook  only  of  simple  bread  and  wine. 
The  Reformed  theologians,  however,  maintained  that  if 
it  was  impossible  to  agree  on  this  pointy  it  was  at  least 
possible  for  the  two  parties  to  bear  charitably  with  each 
other,  and  to  unite  in  opposing  Romanism.  The  Sax- 
ons, who  did  not  wish  to  bind  themselves  by  any  prom- 
ises in  a  private  conference,  said  that  this  proposition 
would  have  to  be  further  considered  in  the  fear  of  the 
I»rd.  After  all  the  remaining  articles  had  been  agreed 
to,  they  came  to  the  question  of  election,  although  this 
doctrine  is  not  expressly  presented  in  the  Confession  of 


Augsburg.  Both  Lutherans  and  Reformed  agreed  m 
the  doctrine  that  only  a  part  of  mankind  will  be  saved, 
the  Reformed  theologians  basing  election  on  the  abso- 
lute will  of  God,  and  reprobation  on  the  unbelief  of 
man.  The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
election  as  the  result  of  God's  prescience  of  the  faith  of 
the  elect.  The  fact  that  the  theologians  of  the  contend- 
ing churches  had  been  brought  to  meet  together  peace- 
ably, and  to  explain  to  each  other  their  respective  doc- 
trines, was  not  without  a  great  influence  for  good,  al- 
though the  greater  hopes  for  the  future  to  which  it  gave 
rise  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  As  the  colloquy 
was  a  private  conference,  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
give  its  proceedings  an  undue  publicity,  and  only  four 
copies  of  its  protocob  were  published,  and  delivered  one 
to  each  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  one 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  one  to  the  theological 
faculty  of  Leipsic  A  Adl  accoimt,  however,  was  subse- 
quently published  in  Enghmd,  France,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
hind,  and  Sweden.  The  suspicions  of  both  parties  made 
any  decided  advance  impossible,  and  resulted  finally  in 
greater  estrangement  of  both,  and  in  renewed  attacks 
by  the  able  Lutheran  polemic  Hoe  (q.  v.),  of  which  a 
new  and  lengthy  controversy  was  the  result.  See  C. 
W.  Hering,  Gfsck,  d.  KirckHchen  UnionsrersMcAef  etc 
(Lpz.  1836),  i,  327  sq.;  Alex.  Schweizer,  />.  proteMca^ 
tiichen  CfTUraldogmerij  part  ii,  p.  626;  Kurtzer  Diacurs 
von  d.  z,  Leipzic  1631  mense  Martio  angeat^Uttn  Relig^ 
ionsvergleychungf  etc  (Berlin,  1636) ;  Niemeyer,  CoUeio' 
tio  oo^feMwnum  m  ecciems  re/ormatis  ptMicatarum 
(Lpz.  1840),  p.  663  sq.;  Mosheim,  Kccka,  Hut.  book  iv, 
cent,  xvii,  sect,  ii,  pt,  U,  ch.  i,  §  4;  Herzog,  Real-Ency^ 
klopddie,  viii,  286. 

Leipsio,  Disonssion  o£     See  Eck;  Cabl- 

8TADT,  etc 

LeipBlc,  Interim  o£    See  Interim  (III). 

Leitch,  WiLUAM,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
in  1814  in  the  town  of  Rothesay,  a  famous  watering- 
place  on  the  island  of  Bute,  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  graduated  as  master  in  1836  with  the 
highest  honors  in  the  departments  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  W  hile  a  student  he  also  lectured  in  the 
university  on  astronomy,  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies  in 
this  deputment  we  have  from  him  a  work  entitled  GocTs 
Glory  in  the  Heavens ;  or^  Contributions  to  A  strxh-fMeology, 
which  contains  the  most  recent  astronomical  discoveries 
stated  with  special  reference  to  theological  questions. 
In  1838  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Chureh  of  Scotland  by  the  Presbj-tery  of  Dunoon. 
In  1843  he  received  a  presenUtion  to  the  parish  of  Mon- 
imaiL  He  continued  minister  of  this  parish  until  1869, 
when  he  was  selected  as  principal  of  Queen's  University. 
He  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  author  of  certain  ar- 
ticles in  which,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  views  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  of  mirades, 
are  controverted.  For  several  years  he  conducted  a  se- 
ries of  investigations  on  the  subject  of  partheno-genesis 
and  alternate  generations,  as  illustrated  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  sexual  development  in  hymenoptera.  The  result 
of  these  researches,  which  conflicts  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
man physiologist  Siebald  in  the  same  field,  is  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  British  Assoeiatvmfor  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Botnnical 
Society  of  Canada,  Several  separate  publications  of 
his  also  appeared  on  the  subject  of  education.  In  1860 
he  became  principal  of  Queen's  University,  and  this 
connection  afforded  him  a  seat  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Kingston,  and,  in  consequence,  in  the  synod  also.  His 
position  also  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  senatus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  he  was  appointed  an  examiner 
of  that  university.  He  died  in  1862.  See  Appletou's 
A  mer,  A  nru  Cyclop,  1864,  p.  625. 

LeitomyBl  or  Leitomisohel,  Jomc,  a  Bohemian 
prelate  noted  for  his  energetic  character  and  his  unre- 
lenting hostility  to  the  Hussites,  flourished  in  the  latter 
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pvt  of  the  14th  and  the  early  years  of  the  1 5th  century. 
He  first  comes  under  our  notice  aa  one  of  the  two  prel- 
ates— the  archbbbop  of  Prague  being  the  other— before 
whom  John  Huss  was  to  be  cited  for  heresy.  His  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  Bc»hemia  were  such  that  Stephen 
Faletz,  writing  against  Huss,  dedicated  to  him  his  Dia- 
logms  Volatili*.  As  the  troubles  at  Prague  increased,  he 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  archbl&hop  of  Prague  ap- 
plied for  advice,  and  his  response  was  in  accordance  with 
his  notoriously  stem  and  unbending  character.  When 
the  Council  of  Constance  met  in  1414,  he  was  present  as 
a  member,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings. 
He  was  the  first  to  denounce  the  Calixtiue  practice, 
recently  introduced  by  Jacobel  at  Prague,  and  be  was 
commissioned  by  the  council  to  take  measures  for  its 
suppression.  His  enmity  to  Huss  was  signalized  by  the 
language  used  by  him  in  the  council,  and  excited  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformer,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  reprehend  hb  course  publicly  in  severe 
terms.  His  persbtcnt  enerjry,  however,  merited  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  council,  and  by  them  he  was  appointed  to 
bear  their  threatening  letter  to  Bohemia,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  terrify  the  followers  of  Huss  into  submis- 
sion. The  mission,  however,  proved  a  failure.  The 
person  of  the  bishop  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  coun- 
try,  and  he  returned  to  the  counciL  The  first  reward 
of  his  diligence  was  his  promotion,  about  A.D.  1416.  to 
the  bbhopric  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  On  the  secession 
of  Conrad,  archbbbop  of  Prague,  to  the  Calixtines  a 
short  time  afterwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
fUgnity.  This,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Calixtines  must  have  excluded 
him  from  Prague,  if  not  from  Bohemia;  and  perhaps 
among  all  the  enemies  of  the  Hussites,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  religious  wars,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
have  been  sooner  made  the  victim  of  their  vengeance 
than  the  obnoxious  bishop.  But  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  him  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  as  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  we 
may  presume  that  hb  life  must  have  closed  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  was 
eminently  a  martial  preUte,  and  was  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  **  John  the  Iron.**  Notices  of  him  will  be 
found  in  many  hbtories  of  his  times.  See  Von  der  Hardt, 
A  Hthorities  on  the  Council  qfConstancx ;  Lenfant,  Coun- 
dl  ofComtanee;  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss, 
vols,  i  and  ii ;  F.  Polacky,  Map,  J,  Hus  Documentcu — Ne- 
ander,  Ctu  HisL  v,  296  sq.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Lejay,  Gin-MicHKL,  a  noted  French  schobr  in  ex- 
egetical  theok>gy,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1588.  While  at 
the  high  school  he  paid  particular  attendon  to  the  East- 
em  languages,  and  in  1615  projected  a  polyglot  of  the 
Bible,  known  as  the  Paiis  Polyglot  (Paris,  1629-45,  10 
vols,  folio),  and  entitled  BibUa  Hebraica,  SamaritancL, 
ChaldaicOj  Graca,  Syriata^  Latina,  A  rabiea,  quibus  ter^ 
tnt  originaies  (otiut  ScriptmrcB  sficra,  quarum  pan  in 
editione  CompbUengi,  deinde  in  A  ntwerpienn  rfgiis  tnmp' 
tUm*  extat,  mtnc  intern  ex  nMommrtptit  Mo  fere  orbe 
quasitis  exempltirHms  exkibentur.  The  first  four  vols. 
contain  the  Heb.,  Chald.,  Sept.,  and  Vulg.  texts  of  the 
O.T.;  vols.  V  and  vi  the  N.T.  in  Gr.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and 
LaL ;  voL  vii,  the  Heb.  Samar.  Pent.,  the  Sam.  version, 
with  translation  by  Morinus,  the  Arab,  and  Syr.  Pent. ; 
vols,  viii-x,  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  O.  Test,  in  Syr. 
and  Arab.  Lejay  lost  largely  by  thb  publication ;  but, 
as  a  reward  for  hb  labor  and  cost,  he  was  ennobled. 
The  work  was  the  best  of  its  kind  till  the  London  Poly- 
glot appeared,  by  which  it  was  soon  superseded.  See 
Lclong,  Discours  hittorique  sur  les  principales  editions 
des  Bibles  polyghUes  (Pari^  1718, 12mo),  p.  104  sq.,  879, 
399  sq.,  545, 546  sq. ;  Hocfer,  Nouv.  Bwg,  GensraU,  xxx, 
512  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Bibl,  Lit,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Z«ejbo'wicx.    See  Frank. 

Z«ejtiive,  Paul,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  in  1592,  entered  the  Jesuitical  order,  and  labored  in 
Ctttada  for  seventeeiryears.    He  returned  to  France  in 


1682,  and  died  Aug.  7, 1664.  He  publbhed  a  descriptive 
work  on  Canada  and  its  native  tribes  (7  vols.,  1640).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxx,  518. 

ZfOland,  Aaron*  a  Baptbt  minister,  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Henry  Leland,  the  Puritan  ancestor  of  all  the 
Lebnds  in  America,  but  in  a  different  line  from  hb  more 
noted  contemporary,  Rev.  John  Lebnd,  was  bom  in  Hol- 
liston,  Mass.,  May  28, 1761.  Of  a  naturally  vigorous  and 
inquisitive  mind,  he  grew  up  with  a  larger  measure  of 
intelligence  than  hb  limited  means  of  early  culture 
would  have  indicated  as  probable.  He  united  in  1785 
with  the  Baptbt  Church  in  Bellingham,  by  which 
Church  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  subsequently  w 
dained.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Chester,  Vt.,  where 
he  gathered  a  small  Church,  which  in  thirteen  years 
had  become  five— in  Chester,  Andover,  Grafton,  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  Cavendbh.  From  Chester  he  visited  Ja- 
maica, in  the  same  county,  guided  through  the  wilder- 
ness by  marked  trees:  these  vbits  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  several  churches  in  that  vicinity.  He  was 
not  only  an  active  and  successful  minister,  but  had  im- 
portant civil  trusts  committed  to  him  by  the  suffrages 
of  hb  fellow-citizens.  He  sat  in  the  state  Legislature 
several  years;  three  years  he  was  speaker  of  the  House: 
four  3'ear8  a  member  of  the  council;  five  years  succes- 
sively lieutenant  governor;  and  nothing  but  hb  own 
conviction  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  duties  of  hb 
higher  calling  prevented  hb  election  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  state.  He  refused  to  permit  any  civil  en- 
gagemencs  to  hinder  hb  usefulness  and  success  as  a 
Christian  muuster,  and  he  continued  to  fulfil  hb  calling 
with  great  energ3',xeal,  and  success,  until  wom  out  with 
toil  He  died  August  25, 1888.  He  was  a  popubr  and 
effective  preacher.  His  commanding  form  and  counte- 
nance; hb  musical  and  sonorous  voice;  hb  ready  and 
fer^-id,  often  impassioned  utterance;  his  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  great  tenderness  of  spirit,  gave  him  unusual 
power  over  congregations.  He  was  often  sought  as  an 
orator  on  public  occamons,  and  called  to  give  counsel  in 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Hb  seal  was  enUsted  in  the 
temperance  cause,  insbting  on  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating beverages,  and  in  promoting  ministerial  edu- 
cation and  all  liberal  culture.  He  was  in  the  board  of 
fellows  of  Middlebur>'  College  from  the  year  1800  till  hb 
death.     (L.E.&) 

Leland.  John  (1),  a  celebrated  Englbh  di\ane, 
was  bom  at  Wipan,  Lancashire,  Oct.  18, 1691,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  in  Dublin.  In  1716  be  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin.  He 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  a  series  of  works  in 
which  he  defended  with  great  eloquence  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  attacks  of  Atheists  and  Deists.  As 
an  acknowledgment  of  bis  services,  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  gave  him  the  title  of  D.D.  He  died  Jan.  16, 
1 766.  Hb  important  works  are,  Defence  of  Christianity 
(Dublin,  1783, 2  vols.  8vo,  and  often;  intended  as  an  an- 
swer t^  Tindal's  Chistianity  ctsoblas  the  Creation^  Dub- 
lin, 1778,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—The  divine  A  utMority  of  the  Old 
and  Xeip  Testament  asserted,  with  a  particular  Indication 
of  the  Characters  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  against  the  unjust  Aspersions 
and  false  Reasoning  of  a  Book  entitled  "  The  Moral  Phi- 
losopher** (Lond.  1739,  8vo) : — View  of  the  principal  Bf- 
istical  Writers  in  England  in  the  last  and  present  Century 
(ibid.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  two  supplements.  A  new 
edition,  with  Appendix,  by  W.  L.  Brown,  D.D.,  was  pub- 
lbhed in  1798  (2  vols,  8vo).  The  best  edition  b  the 
fifth,  which  has  a  valuable  Introduction,  comprising  a 
succinct  view  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, by  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds  (London,  1887,  8vo).  He 
who  can  read  this  work  and  yet  remain  an  unbeliever 
in  Christianity  must  be  hopelessly  obtuse  or  perversely 
prejudiced : — A  deantage  and  Necessity  of  Christian  Rev- 
ebition  (London,  1764, 2  vols.  4to).  After  hb  death,  his 
Sermons  were  publbhed  in  4  volumes  8vo  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Weld,  with  the  Life  of  Dr.  Leland.    Sef  the  last  work, 
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■nd  Britiah  Biog,  toL  x  ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Erituh  and 
A  merican  A  uthorSf  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

Leland,  John  (2),  a  Baptist  minuter,  distantly 
related  to  Aaron  Leland  (see  above),  was  bom  in  Graf- 
t«»n,  Massachusetts,  May  14, 1754.  Aboat  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  had  strong  and  painful  religious  impres- 
sions; he  emerged  into  light  and  peace  gradually,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  was  baptized  in 
June,  1774,  in  Bellingham,  and  was  reguhiriy  licensed 
by  the  Church.  He  removed  in  1776  to  Virginis, 
where  for  above  fourteen  years  he  exercised  an  itin- 
erant ministry,  preaching  over  all  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state,  sometimes  extending  his  tours  southward 
into  North  Carolina,  and  northward  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  ordained  in  Viiginia,  somewhat  ir- 
regularly, in  1777,  and  again  ten  years  later,  with  more 
regard  to  form  and  customary  usage.  His  evangelical 
labors  were  attended  with  large  success.  He  baptized 
seven  hundred  persons,  and  gathered  churches  at  Or- 
ange and  Louisa,  one  of  three  hundred  and  the  other 
of  two  hundred  members.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  pleasant 
correspondence  for  many  years,  effectively  co-operating 
with  him  to  secure  the  ratification  by  Virginia  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1791  he  return- 
ed to  New  England,  and  the  year  following  settled  in 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  Though 
acting  for  a  limited  period  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Cheshire,  he  was  always  an  itinerant,  making  extensive 
tours  over  western  Massachusetts,  often  into  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  New  York,  and  into  more  distant  sections 
of  New  England ;  twice  visiting  Virginia,  and,  wherever 
he  went,  preaching  and  baptizing — these  two  items  of 
^the  great  commission"  (Matt,  xxviii,  19, 20)  being  all 
to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  His  last  record  of  bap- 
tism was  Aug.  17, 1834,  when  he  was  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  baptisms  in  his 
ministry  to  1524.  He  stUl  continued  to  preach,  and 
died  in  the  work  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14, 1841. 
He  recorded,  when  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  that  he  had 
then  preached  eight  thousand  sermons,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  had  travelled  distances  which  would  thrice  girdle 
the  globe.  His  Life  and  Remains^  edited  by  hb  daugh- 
ter, including  an  autobiography,  additional  memoirs,  and 
eighty  pieces — sermons,  tracts,  public  addresses,  and  es- 
says on  religious,  morsl,  and  political  topics— most  of 
which  had  been  printed  In  pamphlet  form  during  his 
life,  were  published  not  long  after  hb  decease,  forming 
a  volume  of  700  pages  8vo.  "  Elder"*  Leland,  as  he  was 
commonly  styled,  was  in  theology  a  Calviubt  of  the  old 
BchooL  He  was  always  popular  as  a  preacher  and  writ- 
er, especially  among  the  less-cultivated  class.  The  ele- 
ments of  hb  success  were  a  strikingly 'original,  often 
eccentric  cast  of  thought;  a  terse,  telling  expression, 
abounding  in  compact,  apothegmatic,  easily-remember- 
ed sentences;  a  vigorous  Saxon-English  diction ;  slight- 
ly provincial  ("  Yankee"),  homely  illustration,  often  a 
spice  of  humor,  and  hb  sermons  were  never  wanting  in 
earnest  appeal.  These  qualities  were  aided  by  hb  tall 
figure,  the  compass  of  hb  voice,  and  a  peculiar  but  ef- 
fective action.  His  singular  views  as  to  the  limit  of  his 
ministerial  duty,  leading  him  to  baptize  converts  with- 
out gathering  them  into  churches,  caused  hb  success  as 
an  evangclbt  to  leave  less  durable  traces  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  looked  for.  The  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Virginia  and  in  most  of  New  England, 
daring  the  earlier  period  of  hb  ministr>^,  led  him  into  a 
habit  of  political  activity  which  was  sometimes  censured 
by  persons  unable  to  appreciate  a  state  of  society  which 
had  passed  away.  Two  hymns,  publbhed  anonymously 
in  most  h^*mn-books — one  the  popular  evening  hymn, 
"The  day  b  past  and  gone;"  the  other  beginning, "Now 
the  Saviour  standeth  pleading" — are  ascribed  to  hb  pen, 
and  not  improbably  the  simple  melodies  in  which  they 
are  oftenest  sung.  Hb  productions,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral sermons,  essays,  and  addresses,  were  publbhed  after 
hb  death,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Miss  U  F. 


Greene  (1845, 8vo).     See  Spragoe,  Amudt  of  the  A  mer^ 
icon  Puipit,  vi,  174.     (L.E.a) 

Leland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Englbh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  in  that  city.  He  became  senior  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  was  inade  a  professor  of  poetry  there  in 
1763 ;  afterwards  vicar  of  Bray,  and  later  chaplain  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1785.  Le- 
land was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  most  eloquent  preach- 
er. He  publbhed  the  Orationa  of  JJemotthentM^  Latin 
version  and  notes  (London,  1754,  2  vols.  12mo),  in  ooo- 
junction  with  Dr.  John  Stokes:— the  Orations  [19]  of 
DemogfheneMf  in  Englbh  (1756-61-70,  8  vols.  4to;  but 
ed.  1881,  \2mo):—Hi»t.ofthe  Life  and  Re^  ofPhUip, 
King  of  Macedon  (1758, 2  vols.  4to ;  last  ed.  1820, 2  voU. 
8vo): — Diasertation  on  the  Principles  of /fuman  ICfo- 
quence,  etc  (1764,  4to),  elicited  by  bbhop  Warburton*s 
Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace:  answered  (anony- 
mously) by  Hurd,  on  behalf  of  Warburton,  in  a  very 
petulant  letter.  Answer  to  a  letter  to  him,  etc,  1764, 
4to.  Thb  b  a  reply  to  Hurd.  Leland  answered  for 
himself,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  completely 
demolished  hb  antagonist.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  nier,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lelong,  Jacques,  an  eminent  French  bibliographer, 
was  bom  at  Paris  April  19, 1665.  In  1677  he  was  sent  by 
hb  father  to  Malta,  to  be  educated  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights,  but  not  liking  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Paris. 
Here  he  continued  his  studies,  and,  as  he  had  not  yet 
taken  the  vows  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  he  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1686.  He  be- 
came successively  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Jnilli,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  of  Notre 
Dame  dcs  Vertus,  near  Paris.  Later  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  that  institution,  and  in  1699  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  libraxy  of  the  Oratoire  St.  Ho- 
nore,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  richest  in  that  city,  especially 
in  Oriental  books  and  MSS.  This  position  he  occupied 
for  twenty-two  years,  rendering  the  greatest  services  to 
the  scientific  world  by  his  valuable  bibliographical  re- 
searches, and  by  a  threefold  catalogue.  He  died  Aug. 
17, 1721.  Hb  most  important  work,  which  b  yet  highly 
prized  by  students,  is  hb  BtbUotheca  Sacra  (Par.  1709, 2 
vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1728, 2  vob.  fol.— thb  latter  ed.  b  by  far 
the  best).  Another  augmented  edition  was  published  af- 
ter hb  death  by  Desmolets,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  (Par- 
is, 1723, 2  vols.  fol.).  A  valuable  supplement  was  after^ 
wards  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  work  carefully  revised, 
by  Chr.Fr.  Burner  (Ups.  1709);  another  enlarged  and 
extended  edition  was  publbhed  by  A.  G.  Masch  (Halle, 
1778-1790,  5  vols.  4to).  As  a  historian,  Lelong  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  by  hb  Bibliofkeque  kisto- 
rique  de  la  France,  contenant  le  catalogue  des  ouvrages 
imprimis  et  manuscrittj  qui  traitent  de  Vhigtoire  de  ce 
rof/aume  (Par.  1719;  2d  ed.  by  Fevret  de  Fontette,  Par. 
1768, 5  vols.  fol.).  Thb  was* to  have  been  foUowed  by 
notices  on  the  author  of  these  works.  Lelong  wrote 
Discours  historiques  sur  les  principals  editions  des  Bibles 
Polf/gtottes  (Paris,  17lS)i  — Supplement  a  thistoire  des 
dicfionnaires  Hebreux  de  Wolfus  (Par.  1707) : — Xouvelle 
methode  des  tongues  Hibraique  et  Chaldaique  (Par.  1708), 
etc  See  Desmolets,  Vie  du  P,  Lelottg,  in  the  2d  and  8d 
edition  of  the  BibUofheca  Sacra ;  Henog^Real-Encyklo' 
padie,  viii,  290:  Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxx,  540 
sq.,  KitXo^Bibl,  Cyclop,  %,y, 

Lemaifltre  de  8aci  (or  Sacy),  Isaac  Louis,  a 
noted  French  Jansenist  theologian,  a  nephew  of  Antoine 
Aniauld  Ic  Grand,  was  bora  in  Paris  March  29, 1618;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1650,  and  became  confessor  or  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  Entangled 
in  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  be  was  persecuted  by 
the  authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  1661,  ami, 
after  having  vainly  sought  refuge  among  friends,  was 
confined  in  the  Bastile  in  1666.  During  hb  imprison- 
ment, which  lasted  two  years,  he  made  a  French  tnma- 
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kdon  of  th6  Old  TesUment.  He  had  previoasly  been 
one  of  the  tmudators  of  the  New  TesUment  of  Mons 
(1667).  which  was  often  reprinted.  In  consequence  of 
renewed  persecution,  he  left  Port  Royal  in  1679,  seeking 
peace  and  quiet  at  the  country  seat  of  a  friend  of  his. 
There  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1684.  He  published  French  ver- 
sions of  several  classical  works,  and  of  valuable  theolog- 
ical treatises;  also  of  Thomas  it  Kempis's/mito/Mm.  See 
Hoefer,  your.  Biog,  Generale,  xxx,  568 ;  Ste.  Beuve,  Port 
Hoyal,  ii,  1, 2 ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Sacy,  de. 

Ia6  Mercier,  Jacx^ues,  a  French  architect,  bom  at 
Pontoise  about  1600,  is  noted  as  the  builder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  reared  by  order  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu  about  1685.  Le  Mercier  obtained  the 
title  of  chief  architect  to  the  king.  Among  other  ad- 
mired works  of  his  are  the  Church  of  the  Annonciade  at 
Tours,  and  that  of  Saint  Roch  in  Paris.  He  died  in 
1600.— Thomas,  Bioff,  Dicf,  p.  1401 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generale,  xxx,  583. 

Lemoine,  Fran90is,  a  celebrated  French  painter  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1688.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Louis  Galloche,  early  distinguished  himself, 
and  in  1718  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
uf  Painting.  His  great  reputation  at  this  time  is  due 
mainly  to  his  painting,  in  oil,  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  of  the  Church  des  Jac- 
obins, Rue  du  Bacq.  In  1724  Lemoine  vbited  Italy,  and 
in  the  year  following,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  made 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Academy.  Louis  XV  ap- 
IMiinted  him  in  1736  his  principal  painter,  with  a  salary 
uf  4100  francs,  in  the  place  of  Louis  de  fioullogne,  de- 
ceased. The  first  of  Lemoine's  great  works  was  the 
cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  St.  Sulpice,  in  fres- 
co, which  he  commenced  in  1729 — a  work  of  three  years' 
hUbor.  His  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  Apotheosis  of 
Hercules,  pointed  in  oil  on  canvas  pasted  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Salon  d'Hercule  at  Versailles,  commenced  in  1732, 
and  finished  in  1786.  He  committed  suicide  June  4, 
1787.  See  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GiniraU^  xxx,  617 ,  Eng- 
Hak  Cydopatdia^  s.  v. 

Libnpereur,  Constantixb,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Oppyck,  in  the  Netherlands, 
about  1570.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Harder- 
wyk  until  1627,  when  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Leyden  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  some  time  after 
was  made  professor  of  theology  in  that  high  school.  He 
iticd  in  1648.  L'Empereur  edited  the  Commentary  of 
Aben-Ezra  and  Mos.  Alschech  on  Isa.  lii,  13-liii,  12,  with 
notes  (Leyd.  1633)  ^  and  the  Paraphrase  of  Joseph  ben- 
Jachja  on  Daniel,  with  translation  and  notes  (Amsterd. 
1633),  alj9o  the  Mishnic  tracts  Baba  Kama  and  Afiddath 
(Leyd.  1737, 4to).  He  wrote  himaeifDe  DignUaie  et  UlU- 
ifaie  LwffutB  flebraicoi  (1627, 8vo) : — Claris  Talmudicaj 
rtrmpletieni  formulas^  loai  dialectica  et  logica  priscorum 
Judaomm  (Leyden,  1634, 4to) : — De  legg,  Uebr.  forrens, 
(Leyd.  1637,  4to);  and  Dvtputatiottes  theologictB  (Leyd. 
1648,  8vo).  See  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Ntiuv,  Biog,  Gin,  xxx,  642 ;  Fllwt,  BibL  Jud,  i,  245  sq. 

Iiempiidre,  John,  a  distinguished  English  biogra- 
pher, was  bora  in  Jersey  about  1760.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
fiubsequently  became  first  head  master  of  Abingdon 
rirammar-school,  and  later  of  the  school  at  Exeter.  In 
IHIO  he  resigned  the  latter,  and  the  following  year  was 
presented  to  the  livings  of  Meeth  and  Newton  Petrock, 
in  Devonshire,  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  Feb.  1, 
1824.  Lempriere  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  antiquity.  His  BibUothecn 
CZoMica  (1788, 8vo{  subsequently  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions by  himself)  is  still  in  general  use  in  the  universi- 
ties. He  wrote  also  a  translation  of  Herodotus^  with 
notes  (1792),  of  which  the  first  volume  only  was  pub- 
lished, and  a  Universal  Biography  (1803,  4to  and  8vo). 
This  last  work,  compiled  with  great  care,  has  run  through 
several  editions.  The  name  of  Lempriere  was  once  well 
known  to  every  English-speaking  classical  student,  but 


th^  rising  generation  is  forgetting  it,  and  it  will  soon 
become  vox  et  praterea  nikiL  A  Classical  Dictionary 
(Bibliotheca  Ckuaicay  1788)  of  his  was  for  many  years 
the  English  standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters 
of  ancient  mythology,  biography,  and  geography.  See 
Davenport,  A  mu  Biog,  1824 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genir, 
xxx,  643 ;  Chambers,  Cydopcedia^  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lem'uSl  (Hebrew  Lemud\  iKSITsi,  Prov.  xxxi,  1 ; 
Sept.  virb  .^eov,  Vulgate  Lamuel;  also  Lemoely  ^^173^, 
Prov.  xxxi,  4;  Sept.  iravra  9roiff,Vulgate  ZrOtntif/),  an 
unknown  prince,  to  whom  the  admonitory  apothegms 
of  Prov.  xxxi,  2-9  were  originally  addressed  by  lib 
mother.  Most  interpreters  understand  Solomon  to  be 
meant  either  symbolically  (the  name  signifying  to  God, 
i,  e.  created  by  him)  or  by  a  pleasing  epithet  (see  Ro- 
senmUUer,  Scholia  ad  Prov,  p.  718).  The  Habbinical 
commentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  strange  tale  that  when  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kinds,  and  passed  the 
night  awake.  On  the  nu>rrow  he  slept  till  the  fourth 
hour,  with  the  keys  of  the  Temple  beneath  his  pillow, 
when  his  mother  entered,  and  upbraided  him  in  the 
words  of  Prov.  xxxi,  2-9.  Others  (e.  g.  Grotius)  refer 
it  to  Hezekiah  (by  a  precarious  etymology),  while  still 
others  (e.  g.  Gesenius)  think  that  no  Israelite  is  referred 
to,  but  some  neighboring  petty  Arabian  prince.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Eichhom  (A'tn/eiTun^,  v,  106), 
Lemuel  is  altogether  an  imaginary  person  (so  Ewald; 
comp.  Bertholdt,  v,  2196  sq.).  Pn»f.  Stuart  {Comment, 
on  Prov,  p.  403  sq.)4#enders  the  expression  "  Lemuel,  the 
king  of  Massa,**  and  regards  him  as  the  brother  of  Agur, 
whom  he  makes  to  have  been  likewise  a  son  of  the 
queen  of  Massa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dumah.  Sec 
Aour;  Ithieu  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  a  roving 
band  of  Simconites  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from 
Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  iv,  38- 
43),  and  from  these  exiles  of  Israelitish  origin  Hitzig 
conjectures  that  Lemuel  and  Agur  were  descended,  the 
former  having  been  bom  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  that 
the  name  Lemuel  is  an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  first* 
bom  of  Simeon  {Die  Spriiche  Salo7no\  p.  310-314). 
But  this  interpretation  is  far-fetched ;  and  none  is  more 
likely  than  that  which  fixes  the  epithet  upon  Solomon. 
See  Pboverbs. 

Lemiir^B,  tlie  general  designation  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  all  spirits  of  departed  persons,  of  whom  the 
good  were  honored  as  Lares  (f|.  v.),  and  the  bad  (Lar- 
vae) were  feared,  as  ghosts  or  spectres  still  are  by  the 
superstitious.  The  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemures 
and  Larvae  were  the  same,  and  were  said  to  wander 
about  during  the  night,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of 
infiicting  injury  on  the  living  (Horat.  Epist,  ii,  2,  209 ; 
Pers.  V,  185).  The  festival  called  Lrmurui  was  held  on 
the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May,  and  was  accompanied 
with  ceremonies  of  washing  hands,  throwing  black  beans 
over  the  head,  etc.,  and  the  pronunciation  nine  times  of 
these  words :  *•  Begone,  you  spectres  of  the  house !" 
which  deprived  the  Lemures  of  their  power  to  harm. 
Ovid  describes  the  Lemuria  in  the  fifth  book  of  his^ 
Fastu  See  De  Deo  Sacr,  p.  237,  ed.  Bip. ;  Servius,  ad 
ACn,  iii,  63 ;  Varro,  ap,  Nov,  p.  135 ;  corop.  Hartung,  Die 
Religion  der  Bomer^  i,  65,  etc  \  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Bom,  Biog.  itnd  Myth,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Iiexid  (represented  by  several  Hcb.  words  which  ni 
other  forms  likewise  signify  to  borrow^  e.  g.  iT'b,  larah ' ; 
TWyinashah';  lilt's jobat';  Gr.  ^avf t^w, xp^w).  Among 
the  Israelites,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it  must  have  been 
very  common  to  lend  on  pledge,  in  the  strict  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  natural  law,  which 
allows  the  creditor,  in  case  of  non-payment,  to  appropri- 
ate the  pledge  to  bis  own  behoof,  without  any  authori- 
tative interference  of  a  magistrate,  and  to  keep  it  just 
as  rightfully  as  if  it  had  been  bought  with  the  suibj 
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which  has  been  lent  for  it,  and  which  renudms  unpaid. 
But  while  pledges  are  under  no  judicial  regulation,  much 
extortion  and  villainy  may  be  practiced,  when  the  poor 
man  who  wishes  to  borrow  is  in  straits,  and  must  of 
course  submit  to  all  the  terms  of  the  opulent  lender. 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  Moses  as  a  fault  that  his  stat- 
utes contain  not  those  legal  refinements,  which  probably 
were  not  then  invented,  and  which  even  yet  may  be 
said  rather  to  be  on  record  in  our  statute-books  than  to 
be  in  our  practice.  They  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  his  people,  and  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  poor.  He 
let  pledffe  remain  in  its  proper  sense,  pledge,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  obtaining  of  loans,  satisfy  hig  himself  with 
making  laws  against  some  of  the  chief  abuses  of  pledg- 
ing (Michaelis,  Mo$,  Recht,).  See  Pledge.  These  laws 
may  be  found  in  Exod.  xxii,  25;  Deuu  xxiv,  6, 10-18. 
By  the  analogy  of  these  law^  other  sorts  of  pledges 
equally,  if  not  more  indispensable,  such  as  the  utensils 
necessary  for  agriculture,  or  the  ox  and  ass  used  for  the 
plough,  must  certainly,  and  with  equal,  and  even  great- 
er reason,  have  been  restored.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 13,  b  expressed  in  such  general  terms,  that  we  can- 
not but  see  that  the  pledge  under  which  the  debtor  must 
sleep  is  merely  given  as  an  example,  and  conclude,  of 
course,  that,  in  general,  from  the  needy  no  pledge  was  to 
lie  exacted,  the  want  of  which  might  expose  him  to  an 
inconvenience  or  hardship,  more  especially  when  we  find 
the  lawgiver  here  declwing  that  God  would  regard  the 
restoration  of  such  pledges  as  almsginng,  or  righteous- 
ness. So  it  was  in  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  loss  whatever  to  the  creditor;  for  he  had 
it  in  his  power,  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  summary  justice,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  whole  property  of  the  debtor,  and  if  he 
had  none,  of  hb  person ;  and  in  the  event  of  non-pay- 
ment, to  take  him  for  a  hired  servant.  The  law  gave  him 
sufficient  security ;  but  with  this  single  difference,  that 
he  durst  not  make  good  payment  at  his  own  hand,  but 
must  prosecute  (Lev.  xxv,  39-55 ;  Neh.  v,  5).  See  Debt. 
Tn  the  book  of  Job,  the  character  of  a  lender  upon  pledge 
is  thus  depicted :  **  He  extorts  pledges  without  having 
lent,  and  makes  his  debtors  go  naked"  (xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  7) ; 
**  He  takes  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge"  (xxiv,  8) ;  "  He 
takes  the  infant  of  the  needy  for  a  pledge"  (xxiv,  9-11). 
On  thb  subject  our  Saviour  exhorted  hb  disciples  to 
the  most  liberal  and  forbearing  course  towards  all  whom 
they  could  aid  or  who  were  indebted  to  them  (Luke  vi, 
30-35).     See  Loan;  Usury. 

Lenfant,  Alexandre-Charles- Anne,  a  French 
priest  of  note,  was  bom  at  Lyons  Sept.  6, 172G,  and  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  hb  native  place.  In  1741  he 
entered  the  order,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Marseilles.  Endowed  with  great  talent  as  a  speaker, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  hb 
order.  After  its  suppression  Lenfant  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophical  antagonists  of  Chrbtianity, 
particularly  Diderot.  In  1792  he  was  arrested  by  the 
lievolutionists,  and  subjected  to  capital  punbhraent  at 
Parb  Sept.  3, 1793.  Hb  works  are  an  Oraigon /unebre 
on  Belzunce,  archbbhop  of  Marseilles  (1756,  8vo),  and 
another  on  the  father  of  Loub  XVI  (Nancy,  17fi6) :~ 
Strmons  pour  PAverU  et  pour  le  Careme  (Paris,  1818,  8 
v«»b.  12moX      See  Hoefer,  Nouu,  Biog,  Gen.  xxx,  658. 

Lenfant,  Jacques,  a  very  noted  French  preacher 
and  theol(^]rian,  the  son  of  Paul  Lenfant,  the  ProtesUnt 
roinbter  of  Ch&tillon-«ur-Seine,  was  bom  at  Bazoche,  in 
Beaure,  a  district  of  the  ancient  province  of  Orl^nnois, 
in  France,  April  13, 1661.  Intended  for  the  same  pro- 
fession as  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Saumur;  and  during  his  residence  at  that  university 
he  lived  with  the  leamed  Jacques  Cassel,  the  professor 
t»f  Hebrew,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which 
continued  during  their  lives.  He  completed  his  theo- 
logical education  at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg,  in  which 
latter  town  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  1684.  Soon  after  hb  ordinarion 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  minbter  of  the  French 


Church  at  Heidelberg,  and  chafdain  to  the  dowager 
electress  Palatine.  The  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by 
the  French  troops,  under  marshal  Turenne,  compelled 
Lenfant  to  leave  Heidelberg  in  1688,  and  he  settled  at 
Berlin.  The  fear  of  meeting  hb  countiymen  arose  from 
hb  having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits  by 
two  letters  which  he  had  written  against  that  society, 
and  which  are  appended  to  hb  work,  entitled  A  Prt~ 
ttervtttive  againgt  a  Rewdon  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Though  the  Protestant  French  church  of  that  city  had 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  pastors  attached  to  it,  the 
reigning  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick,  afterwards 
king  of  Pmssia,  who  knew  Lenfant  by  reputatitm,  ap" 
pointed  him  to  that  church,  where  for  upwards  of  thir- 
ty-nine years  he  performed  duty.  In  1707,  on  a  visit 
to  England,  he  preached  before  queen  Anne,  and  it  i» 
said  that  he  so  pleased  the  queen  that  she  desired  him 
to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  and  offered  him  the 
appointment  as  her  chaplain.  In  1710  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  chapbin  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  coun- 
cillor of  the  High  Consbtoiy.  Lenfant  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  paralysis,  while  in  the  apparent  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  July  29, 1728,  and  died  on  the  7th 
of  August  following.  Hb  dbposition  b  represented  ai» 
having  been  extremely  amiable,  and  hb  manner  simple 
and  modest.  Of  a  refiective  turn  of  mind,  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  that  little  welL  Though  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  he  was  fond  of  society,  and  opened  himself  with- 
out reserve  to  the  confidence  of  hb  friends.  As  a  preach- 
er, hb  manner  was  pleasing  and  persuasive ;  the  matter 
of  hb  discourse  was  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  and  hb 
eloquence  was  rather  chaste  than  energetic.  The  style 
of  his  writing  b  elegant,  though  never  florid ;  it  has  less 
force  than  that  of  Jurieu,  and  less  eloquence  than  that 
of  Saurin,  but  the  French  b  purer,  and  the  diction 
more  refined.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  was  the  first 
to  form  the  design  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germcmigue, 
which  was  commenced  in  1720,  but  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  execution,  and  is  the  acknowledged  author 
of  the  preface.  Lenfant*s  first  work,  which  appeared  in 
1683,  was  a  review  of  one  of  Krueys,  who,  though  a  cel- 
ebrated French  dramatist,  has  written  several  theologi- 
cal works  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In 
1688  he  published  a  translation  of  a  selection  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Cyprian ;  in  1690,  a  defence  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  which  is  generally  annexed  to  hb  Pn- 
servativej  etc,  a  M'ork  we  have  before  aDuded  to;  and 
in  1691,  a  Latin  transbtion  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
the  p^re  Malebranche,  La  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  His 
hbtory  of  the  female  pope  Joan  appeared  in  1694:  the 
arguments  in  it  are  drawn  from  the  Latin  dissertation 
on  that  subject  of  Spanheim.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
in  after  life  Lenfant  discovered  and  acknowledged  the 
absurdity  of  this  fiction.  See  Joan,  Pope.  In  170K 
appeared  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Mill,  which  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Choi- 
ne  of  Le  Clerc,  voL  xvL  The  following  works  after- 
wards appeared  in  succession  :  1.  Refiexitfna  et  R«^ 
marques  tur  la  Dispute  du  Pere  Martiany  avec  mn  Juif: 
— ^2.  Mimoire  Hiftorique  toucharU  la  Communion  tur  It* 
deux  especes:  — 8.  Critique  des  Remarquee  dm  Pere  Va- 
vaseur;  sur  lea  R^Jleriona  de  Rapim  toux^ant  la  Po^ 
tique:—4.  Reponse  de  Mons,  Lenfant  a  Mone,  Dartit  an 
tujet  du  Sociniamsme,  The  above  short  works  are  to 
be  found  in  the  NouveUe  de  la  RepuUique  des  fjettret,  m 
review  to  which  Lenfant  was  a  frequent  contributor. 
In  1714  was  pnblbhed  hb  leamed  and  interesting  His~ 
toire  du  ConcHe  de  Constance  (Amsterd.  1714, 2  vob.  4to ; 
1727,  and  an  Engl.  transL  Lond.  1730, 2  vols.  4to).  Two 
years  after  he  wrote  an  apology  for  thb  work,  which 
had  been  severely  attacked  in  the  Journal  de  Trevour. 
In  1718,  in  conjunction  with  Beausobre,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  long  and  most  leamed  introduction.  It  is 
by  thb  work  (/*«  Nouv.  Test,  traduit  en  Francois  tur 
toriffinal  Grec,  Amsterdam,  1718,  2  vola  4to),  perhaps, 
that  he  b  best  known  to  English-speaking  students. 
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Jbnong  the  most  important  of  his  other  prodnctions 
are  Poggkoio^  or  Ike  Ltfe,  Character,  and  Maxim$  of 
the  etieSrated  Ftorentine  Writer  Poggio  (Amsterdam, 
1720) : — A  Preventive  against  Reunion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  Reasons  for  Separation  from  that  See  (Am- 
sterdam, 1728),  a  work  which  continues  to  enjoy  great 
popularity  among  Protestants : — Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Pise,  et  de  ce  qui  s'ist  passe  de  plus  nUmorable  depuis 
ce  Concile  jusqu'a  celui  de  Constance,  a  learned  and  ac- 
curate work,  written  with  sufficient  impartiality  (Am- 
sterd.  1724,  2  vols.  4to) : — a  volume  contaihing  sixteen 
Sermons  on  dijjfermt  Texts  of  Scripture  (1728) :— a  small 
volume  of  Remarks  on  GiaberVs  Treatise  on  Pulpit  Klo^ 
quence,  a  work  which  has  greatly  added  to  his  already 
high  reputation : — Histoire  de  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  et 
dx  Concile  de  Bale  (Amsterd*  1781, 2  vols.  4to),  for  which 
he  had  been  many  years  collecting  materials,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  he  had  access  to  the  archives  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Basle.  See  English  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxx,  657 ;  BtbUoth,  Germanique, 
xvi,  115  sq. 

Leng.  JoHK,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1665, 
and,  after  having  completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge, 
became  chaplain  to  king  George  I.  In  1728  his  royal 
master  made  Leng  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1727. 
lie  published  editions  of  the  Flutus  and  Nubes  of  Aris- 
tophanes (1695) : — an  excellent  edition  of  Terence  (Cam- 
bridge, 1701):— Sermons  at  Boyle's  Lectures  (1717-18), 
and  twelve  separate  Sermons  (1699-1727).  See  Nich- 
ols's Lit.  Anec.  Lyson^s  Environs, — Allibone,  Dictionaty 
1^ British  and  American  Authors,  ii,  1084. 

Lengerke,  Casar,  a  noted  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  March  80. 1803.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Kdnigsberg,  and  became  a  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  that  high  school 
in  1829.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1855.  His  most  important 
works  are,  Be  Ephnemi  Syri  arte  hermeneuiica  liber 
(1831)  .—Das  Buck  Daniel  (1885)  i—Kenaan,  Volts  und 
Rdigionsgesch.  Israels,  voL  i  (1814). 

IffOnoir,  John,  a  French  Jansenist  priest,  was  bom 
at  Alen9on  in  1622.  He  became  theological  canon  of 
Seez  in  1652,  and  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er both  in  Normandy  and  at  Paris.  He  was  accused 
of  Jansenism,  and  by  his  quarrelsome  disposition  was 
made  the  subject  of  many  annoyances.  Rouxel  de  Me- 
davy,  bishop  of  Seez,  who  had  issued  a  charge  for  the 
publication  of  the  Formulary,  accused  him  of  various 
errors,  namely,  of  having  permitted  the  publication  of 
a  work  entitled  Le  Chretien  Champetre  by  a  layman, 
who  said  expressly  that  **  there  are  four  divine  persons 
who  are  to  be  worshipped  by  the  faithful,  namely,  Jesus 
Christ,  St  Joseph,  St.  Anna,  and  St.  Joachim ;  and  that 
our  Lord  is  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  like  a 
chicken  in  an  egg-shelL"  Lenoir  presented  then  a  pe- 
tition to  Louis  XIY,  together  with  an  attack  on  some 
propositions  which  he  considered  as  heretical.  His 
writings  on  these  subjects  were  exceedingly  violent :  he 
attacked  Rouxel  de  Medavy,  who  was  then  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  and  even  De  Harlay,  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
A  commiaeion  was  appointed  to  judge  him,  and  he  was 
condemned,  April  24, 1684,  to  make  a  public  apology  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  and  to  work  for  life  on 
the  galleys.  The  sentence  was  not  fully  carried  out ; 
but  he  remained  a  prisoner  successively  in  the  prisons 
of  St.  Halo,  Brest,  and  Nantes  until  his  death,  April  22, 
1692.  He  wrote,  A  vantages  incontestaUes  de  FEglise  sur 
ies  Calvinistes  (Paris  and  Sens,  1678, 12mo)  •.—Nouvelles 
iMmieres  politiques,  on  PEvangile  nouveau  (1676  and 
1687,  12mo:  this  work  arrested  the  publication  of  a 
French  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
by  Pallavicini,  and  went  through  a  third  edition  under 
the  title  of  Politique  et  Intrigues  de  la  cour  de  Rome 
[1696,  12mo]) : — Vevique  de  cour  opposi  h  Veveque 
apostoUque  (Cologne,  1682, 2  vols,  12mo)  \—Ijettre  a  Af*' 
la  duehiase  de  Guise  sur  la  domination  ^piscopale,  etc 


(1679, 12nK>).  See  SuppUnu  au  Nicrolog,  de  Port  Royal, 
1785;  Diet.  hist,  des  auteurs  eccles.;  FeUer,  Diet,  hist.; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghu  xxxviii,  203.     (J.  N.  P.)  w 

Lent,  the  forty  days'  fast,  is  the  preparation  for  Ea»-  X 
ter  in  the  Western,  Elastera,  and  Lutheran  churches, 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  instituted  at  a 
very  early  age  of  Christianity.  In  most  languages  the 
name  given  to  this  fast  signities  the  number  of  the  days 
—Forty ;  but  our  word  Ltnt  signifies  the  Spring  Fast, 
fur  **  Lenten -Tide"  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was 
the  season  of  spring,  in  German  Lenz.  (For  another 
etymology,  see  Lektile.)  It  is  observed  in  commem- 
oration of  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness  (Matt,  iv); 
and  although  he  did  not  impose  it  on  the  world  by  an 
express  commandment,  yet  he  showed  plainly  enough 
by  his  example  that  fasting,  which  God  had  so'frequent- 
ly  ordered  in  the  old  covenant,  was  also  to  be  practised 
by  the  children  of  the  new.  The  observance  of  Lent 
was  doubtless  strangly  confirmed  by  those  words  of  the 
Redeemer  in  answer  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  ^  Can  the  children  of  the  Bridegroom  moum  as 
long  as  the  Bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  But  the  days 
will  come  when  the  Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast"  (Luke  v,  84, 85). 
Hence  we  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  dis- 
ciples, after  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  applied  them- 
selves to  fasting.  In  their  epistles,  also,  they  recom- 
mended it  to  the  faithfuL  The  primitive  Christians 
seem  to  have  considered  Christ,  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage,  as  alluding  to  the  institution  of  a  particuhir 
season  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  his  future  Church,  and 
it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
made  this  period  of  penitence  to  consist  of  forty  days,  see- 
ing that  our  divine  Master  had  consecrated  that  num- 
ber by  his  own  fast,  and  before  him  Moses  and  Elijah 
had  done  the  same^  it  was  even  deduced  from  the  forty 
years'  staying  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Augustine, 
Serm.  cclxiv,  §  5).     See  Fasting,  vol.  iii,  p.  489  (II). 

I.  Practice  of  the  Early  Church. — In  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much  value  was  attached  to  the  practice  of  fasting. 
In  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  it  is  spoken  of  in  disparaging 
terms.  Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  fasting  by  the 
writ^v  of  the  first  centuries,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  discouraging  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Montanus,  the  tenets  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  and 
the  progress  of  Gnosticism.  Hence  it  seems  that  the 
observance  of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  Church  slow- 
ly and  by  degrees.  We  leam  from  Justin  Martyr  that 
fasting  was  joined  with  prayer  at  Ephesus  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  which  is  worthy  of  being  noted 
as  an  early  addition  to  the  original  institution.  In  tho 
2d  century,  in  the  time  of  Victor  and  Irenteus,  it  had 
become  u«ial  to  fast  before  Easter,  yet  it  consisted  not 
in  a  single  fast,  but  rather  in  a  series  of  solemnities, 
which  were  deemed  worthy  of  celebration.  It  was 
therefore  the  custom  of  several  congregations  to  pre- 
pare themselves  by  mortification  and  fasting,  inaugu- 
rated on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  they  com- 
memorated the  orucifixion,  and  it  was  continued  until 
the  moming  of  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  The 
whole  interval  would  thus  be  only  about  forty  hours 
(Chrysostom,  Orat.  adv.  Judaos,  iii,  §  4,  voL  i,  p.  611 :  o'l 
waHpfc  •rviroMTov,  k.t.X.  ;  Hom.  ii  wt  Genesin,  §  1,  vol. 
iv,  p.  8 ;  Irenams,  Epist.  ad  Victorin.  Papam ;  Eusebius, 
Hist.  EccLx, 24;  Dionys.  Alex.  Epist.  Ccmon.;  Beveridge, 
Synoduon).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  speaks  of 
weekly  fasts.  TertuUian,  in  his  treatise  De  Jejunio, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  the 
Church  to  the  practice  of  fasting ;  by  which  we  may  sec 
that  even  orthodox  Christians  exercised  in  this  matter 
that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  apostles.  Origen  adverts  to  this  subject  only  once, 
in  his  10th  Homily  on  Leviticus,  where  he  speaks  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apostolical  doctrine.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  his  ob8er\'ations,  that  at  Alexandria  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  fast-days,  on 
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the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  oq  a  Wednes- 
day, and  cnicitied  on  a  Friday.  The  custom  of  the 
Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  may  be  seen  from  a 
passage  of  Epiphanius :  *^In  the  whole  Christian  Church 
the  following  fast-days  throughout  the  year  are  regu- 
lariy  observed :  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  un- 
til the  ninth  hour,"  etc 

But  even  at  this  comparatively  late  date  there  was 
no  universal  agreement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
this  matter,  neither  had  fasU  been  established  by  law. 
Only  later  was  the  number  of  days  (namely,/or/y)  fixed 
according  to  the  Greek  and  LaUu  names  (riffvapaKoff- 
r]7=quadragcsima).  But  for  a  long  time  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  churches  differed.  As  the  former  did 
not  permit  its  members  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  their 
fast  continued  one  week  longer  (Socrates,  /Ji$t,  Ecdes,  i, 
v,  c  22;  Eusebius,  //»/.  Eccle$,  v,  24;  Sozomen,  Uist. 
Kcdes,  vii,  19).  The  custom,  so  far  as  it  existed,  had 
been  silently  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  its  ob- 
servance was  altogether  voluntary  at  first.  This  fast- 
ing consisted  in  abstinence  from  food  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  at  a  later  period  a  custom  was  in- 
troduced, probably  by  the  Montanists,  affecting  the  kind 
of  food  to  be  taken,  which  was  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and 
water. 

Some,  however,  who  had  become  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  Church,  tried  to  compensate  themselves  for  their 
privation  during  the  fasts  by  banqueting  on  the  days 
preceding  them  (Chrysostom,  Depamittniw,  hom.  v,§  5, 
voL  ii,  p.  315).  Others  adhered  literally  to  the  rules  of 
fasting  by  avoiding  strictly  the  prohibited  food,  but  pre- 
pared from  that  which  was  permitted  costly  dainties 
(Augustine,  Serm,  ccviii,  §  1).  The  fathers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  this  period,  as  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Maximus  of  Turin,  CsBsarius  of  Aries,  etc,  spoke 
often  against  this  hypocritical  fasting,  and  showed  that 
abstinence  would  then  only  be  of  service  when  avoid- 
ance of  sinful  habits,  etc,  as  well  as  contrition  of  heart, 
was  connected  with  it.  The  general  design,  then,  of 
the  primitive  Church  in  fasting  forty  days,  we  may 
give  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom :  **  Many  heretofore 
were  used  to  come  to  the  communion  indevoutly  and 
inconsiderately,  especially  at  that  time,  when  Christ  first 
gave  it  to  his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefathers,  con- 
sidering the  mischief  arising  from  such  careless  ap- 
proaches, meeting  together,  appointed  forty  days  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  hearing  sermons,  and  for  holy 
aiwerablies;  that  all  men  in  these  days,  being  carefully 
purified  by  prayer,  and  alms-deeds,  and  fasting,  and 
watching,  and  tears,  and  confession  of  sins,  aud  other 
like  exercises,  might  come,  according  to  their  capacity, 
with  a  pure  conscience,  to  the  holy  table." 

**  The  rule  of  fasting  for  Lent  varied  greatly.  It  was 
usual  to  abstain  from  food  altogether  until  evening, 
change  of  diet  not  being  accounted  sufficient.  St.  Am- 
brose exhorts  men :  *  Differ  aliquantulum,  non  longe  fines 
est  diei'  (Serm,  viii  in  Psalm  cxviu).  The  food,  when 
taken,  was  to  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  delicate  kind, 
animal  food  and  wine  being  prohibited.  St.  Chrysostom 
i^/lonu  iv  on  Staf,)  speaks  of  those  who  for  two  days  ab- 
stained from  food,  and  of  others  who  refused  not  only 
wine  and  oil,  but  every  other  dish,  and  throughout  Lent 
partook  of  bread  and  water  only.  The  Eastern  Church, 
at  the  present  day,  observes  a  most  strict  rule  of  fasting. 
Wine  and  oil  are  allowed  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but 
even  these  days  ore  only  partially  excepted  from  the  re 
strictions  of  Lent.  The  discipUne  of  Holy  Week  is  ex- 
ceedingly rigorous.  During  Lent  corporeal  punishment 
was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great :  *  Nul- 
la supplicia  sint  corporis  quibus  (diebus)  absolutio  ex- 
pectatur  animarura*  (Cod.  Theodos,  Lx,  tit.  xxxv,  leg.  v.). 
Public  games,  and  the  celebration  of  birthdays  and  mar- 
riages, were  also  interdicted  {ConciL  Laodic,  li,  liii).  It 
was  the  special  time  for  preparing  catechumens  for  bap- 
tism, and  most  of  St  Cyril's  catechetical  lectures  were 
delivered  during  Lent.  St.  Chrysostom's  celebrated 
Jlomiliet  on  the  Statutes  were  preached  during  this  sea- 


son. Daily  instruction  formed  a  part  of  the  servioei 
and  holy  communion  was  celebrated  at  least  every  Lord's 
day.  The  last  week,  the  Holy  or  Great  Week,  was  kept 
with  still  greater  strictness  and  solemnity"  (Blunt,  Dki, 
ofDocirwal  and  Historical  Theologffy  p.  408). 

II.  Fradice  of  later  Times, — Fasting,  after  a  time, 
ceased  to  be  a  voluntary  exercise.  By  the  second  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  541,  it  was  decreed  tha; 
any  one  who  should  neglect  to  observe  the  stated  times 
of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  eighth  Council  of  Toledo, 
in  the  7th  century  (canon  9),  condemns  any  one  who 
should  eat  flesh  during  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says 
that  such  offenders  should  be  forbidden  the  use  of  it 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  8th  century  fasting  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  work,  and  the  breach  of 
the  observance  at  the  stated  times  subjected  the  offender 
to  excommunication.  In  later  tiroes  some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  Lent  were  punished  with  the  loss  of 
their  teeth  (Baroniiis,  A  tmal,  ad  an.  1018).  Afterwarda. 
these  severities  were  to  a  great  extent  relaxed.  Instead 
of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast-days  to  bread, 
salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  food  except  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then 
eggs,  cheese,  and  wine  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being 
prohibited,  an  indulgence  which  was  censured  by  the 
Greek  Church,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  between  it  and  the 
Latin.  In  the  13th  century  a  cold  collation  in  the  even- 
ing of  fast-days  was  permitted. 

The  following  are  the  fasts  which  generally  obtained 
in  the  Church :  1.  The  annual  fast  oj' forty  days  before 
Easter^  or  the  Season  of  Lent.  The  duration  of  this 
fast  at  first  was  only  forty  hours  (TertulL  De  Jtjuu,  c  2, 
13 ;  Irencsus,  ap.  Enseb.  Hist,  Eccl,  I.  v,  c  24).  By  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (in  the  8th  century)  it  had 
extended  to  thirty-six  days,  and  it  had  been  so  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  Nictea;  but  by  Gregory  the  Great,  or 
by  Gregory  II,  it  was  extended  to  forty  days,  the  durar- 
tion  of  the  recorded  fasts  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28 1  1  Kings  xix,  8;  Matt,  iv,  2). 
Hence  the  term  Quadragesima  (q.  v.),  which  had  al- 
ready been  used  to  denote  this  period^  became  strictly 
applicable  Socrates  {Hist,  Ecd,  L  vii,  c  19),  Basil  the 
Great,  Ambrose,  and  Leo  the  Great  speak  of  this  quad- 
ragesimal fast  as  a  divine  institution  but  this  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  fast  was  observed  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  divine  Kedeemer  {Condi,  Genonens^ 
c  7 — in  canone  aposiolorum,  G8 :  *'  Si  quis  EptBct^  aut 
Presby t.,  etc,  sac  Quadragesimara  Pasclue,  aut  quartam 
feriam,  aut  Parasecevem  non  jejunaverit,"  etc :  ConciL 
Coloniens,  ii,  pt.  9,  can.  6).  2.  Quarterly  fasts^  no  traces 
of  which  occur  before  the  5th  century,  although  Bellar- 
mine  {De  bonis  operibuSf  lib.  ii,  c  19)  says  that  the  first 
three  of  these  fasts  were  instituted  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  last  by  pope  Calixtus,  A.D.  224.  3.  A 
fast  of  three  days  before  the  festival  of  the  Ascension, 
introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  century.  In  some  places  it  was  not  cele- 
brated until  after  Whitsuntide  It  was  called  Jejuniun 
RogaHonum^  or  Jejunium  Litaniarum,  **  the  fast  of  Ro- 
gations or  litanies,"  on  account  of  certain  litanies  sung 
on  those  days.  The  words.  XiTapeia  and  Xirai,  "  lita- 
nies," in  Latin  Supplicationes  et  Rogationes,  in  their 
original  signification,  are  but  another  name  for  prayers 
iu  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that  either  were  made 
publicly  in  the  church  or  by  any  private  person.  (See 
Euseb.  Vii,  Const,  L  i,  c  14 ;  I.  iv,  c,  66 ;  Chr>so8t.  Hom^ 
aniequam  iret  in  exilium ;  Cod,  Theod,  lib.  xvi,  tiL  v,  •<  De 
hfiereticus,"  1,  80,  1.)  4,  Monthly  fasts^  a  fast-day  in 
every  month  except  July  and  August  {ConciL  Illiberit, 
can.  23 ;  Turon,  ii,  can.  18, 19).  5.  Fasts  before  festi- 
vals^ in  the  place  of  the  ancient  vigils  which  were  abol- 
ished in  the  5th  century.  6.  Weekly  fasts^  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  entitled  statumesy  from  the  practice 
of  soldiers  keeping  guard,  which  was  called  staHo  by  the 
Romans  ("  Stationum  dies,"  Tertollian,  De  Orat, ;  <*  Sta- 
tionibus  quartam  et  sextam  Sabbati  dicamus,"  Idem,  Z>e 
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Jfjmo;  T/|c  vtitrriiaQ^  riic  rtrpaioQ  Kai  rijc  rapa 
0icnf^,  Cltin.  Alex.  Strom.  1. 7).  These  fasts  were  not 
aii  «tricUy  ubsen'ed  as  some  others,  and  were  altogether 
omitted  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The  obser- 
vance was  enjoined  especially  upon  the  cleigy  and 
monks  (Constif,  Apott.  v,  15 ;  Can,  Apott,  69>  By  the 
Umncil  of  Elrira,  c  26,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, .Saturday  was  added  to  the  weekly  fasts,  and  this 
led  to  the  gradual  neglect  of  the  Wednesday  fast  in  the 
Western  Church.  The  stations,  or  fasts  on  stationary 
tltys,  terminated  at  three  o'clock  P.M.  (**  non  ultra  no- 
oam  detinendum,"  Tertullian,  IM  Jejunio ;  ^  Quando  et 
(irationes  fere  nona  hora  condudat  de  Petri  exemplo 
quod  Act.  X  refertur,**  ib,  c  2).  Hence  Tertullian  calls 
ibem  half-fa$U  (^semijejunio  starionum,'*  De  Jejun,  c 
13).  When  a  fast  was  continued  the  whole  day,  it  was 
entitled  Jejwntmy  or  Jefumum  per/ectum ;  and  when  it 
lasted  until  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
several  days  together,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
SuperponUo  (inrip^ig).  The  Utter  kind  of  iasu  was 
commonly  observed  during  the  ffrecU  weeJt^  or  week  be- 
fore Easter;  but  it  was  not  strictly  peculiar  to  that  sea- 
Mn.  h  exceeded  the  others  not  only  in  point  of  time, 
bat  by  the  observance  of  additional  austerities,  such  as 
the  Zifpo^yia,  or  living  on  drjf  foody  namely,  bread, 
aalt,  and  water,  taken  only  in  the  evening.  7.  There 
were  also  occasional  faatSy  appointed  by  ecclesiastical 
aothority  in  times  of  great  daiiger,  emergency,  or  dis- 
tWM  (Cyprian,  Episl. «,  §  1;  57,  §  3;  Tertullian,  ApoL 
c40;  DeJfjttn,c\9i). 

III.  Pracfiot  ia  Modem  TVmef.— The  Christians  of 
the  Greek  Church  observe /bur  regular  fasts.  The  first 
eoromences  on  the  15th- day  of  November,  or  forty  days 
before  Christmas.  The  second  is  the  one  which  imme- 
diately precedes  Easter.  The  third  begins  the  week  af- 
ter Whitaanday,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St. 
P^  and  Paul  The  number  of  days,  therefore,  com- 
prised m  these  seasons  of  fasting  n  not  settled  and  de- 
termined, but  they  are  more  or  less  long,  according  as 
Whitsunday  falls  sooner  or  Uter.  The  fourth  fast  com- 
mences the  1st  of  August,  and  lasta  no  longer  than  till 
the  1 5th.  These  iasU  are  observed  with  great  strictness 
and  austerity.  The  only  days  when  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  drinking  wine  and  using  oil  are  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

In  the  English  Church  Lent  was  first  commanded  to 
be  observed  in  Enghmd  by  Ercombert,  seventh  king  of 
Kent,  before  the  year  800.  The  Lenten  fast  does  not 
embrace  all  the  days  included  between  Ash- Wednesday 
snd  Easter,  for  the  Sundays  are  so  many  days  above 
the  number  cK forty.  They  are  excluded  because  the 
Lord's  day  is  always  held  as  nfesHvaly  and  never  as  a 
fast.  These  six  Sundays  are  therefore  called  Sundays 
w  lent,  not  Sundays  ofhtnU  The  principal  davs  of 
l«U  are  the  first  day  of  Lent  {Caput  JejunU,  or  Dies 
Cinenim\  AMh-Wednesdag,  and  the  Passion-week,  par- 
ticulariy  Thursday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  There  is 
•lao  a  solemn  service  appointed  for  Ash- Wednesday,  un- 
der the  title  of  a  "  Commination  or  denouncing  of  God's 
anger  and  judgmenta  against  sinners.**  The  last  week 
of  Lent,  called  Passion-week,  has  always  been  considered 
as  its  iDost  solemn  season.  It  is  called  the  great  week, 
for  the  important  transactions  which  are  then  commem- 
orated. 

The  same  rules,  observations,  services,  etc.,  are  ob- 
served in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
as  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  solemn  season 
of  Lent. 

In  neariy  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  /Attheran  Church,  fasts  and  Lenten-sea- 
•oo  remain  up  to  this  day  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

See  Bellarmine,  Opera;  Bergier,  Dictiomtaire  de  Thi- 
o^»r,art.Car^mc;  VucaX,  La  Liturgie  catholique,B.v.; 
iifrbnt'a  Church  historgf  Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  B.y,;  Kiddle, 
ChisHam  Aniijuiiies,  p.  660, 668;  Hall,  Hamumy  (see 
Index);  BikU  and  Missal,  p.  170;  Waksott,  JSac  Ar- 


chaol.  p.  848;  Procter,  On  Bcok  of  Common  Prayer,  p. 
250, 276, 277 ;  Wheatky,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  217 
sq.    See  FASTiNa 

Lentile  (only  in  the  plural  O'^dnj,  adashim',  prob.  y^ 
from  an  obsolete  root  signif3ring  to  fodder;  Sept.  ^arf'c, 
Vulg.  lens)  is  probably  a  correct  rendering  of  the  plant 
thus  designated  (Gen.  xxv,34;  2  Sam.  xvii,28;  xxui, 
11 ;  Exek.  iv,  9).     In  Syria  lentiles  are  still  called  in 
Arabic  addas  (Russel,  N.  H.  of  A  Uppo,  i,  74).    They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  pot- 
tage.    The  red  potUge,  for  which  Esau  bartered  his 
birthright,  was  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  29-84).    The  term 
red  wa^  as  with  us,  extended  to  yelkncish-broum,  which 
must  have  been  the  true  color  of  the  potUge  if  derived 
from  lentiles,  being  that  of  the  seeds  rather  than  that  of 
the  pods,  which  were  sometimes  cooked  entire  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  vii,  4).    The  Greeks  and  Komans  also  called  len- 
tiles red  (see  authorities  in  C€Isiu^  Hierobotanic.  i,  105). 
Lentiles  were  among  the  prox-isions  brought  to  DaWd 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28),  and  a  field 
of  lentiles  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit  of  one  of  David's 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  11).     From  Ezek.  iv,  9,  it  would 
appear  that  lentiles  were  sometimes  used  as  bread  (comp. 
Atheji.  iv,  158).     This  was  doubtless  in  times  of  scarci- 
ty, or  by  the  poor  (compare  Aristoph.  Plut.  1005).    Son- 
nini  {Trarels,  p.  608)  assures  us  that  in  southernmost 
Egypt,  where  com  is  comparatively  scarce,  lentiles  mix- 
ed with  a  little  barley  form  almost  the  onlv  bread  in 
use  among  the  poorer  classes.     It  b  called  beitan,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  b  not  bad,  although  rather 
heavy.     In  that  countrj',  indeed,  probably  even  more 
than  in  Palestine,  lentiles  anciently,  as  now,  formed  a 
chief  article  of  food  among  the  laboring  classes.     Thb 
b  repeatedly  noticed  by  ancient  authors ;  and  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  thb  useful  pulse 
that  certain  varieties  became  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence (comp.  Dio8<»r.  ii,  129).     The  lentiles  of  Pelu- 
sium,  in  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine,  were 
esteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign  countries  (Virgil, 
Georg.  i,  228),  and  thb  b  probably  the  valued  Eg>ptian 
variety  which  b  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Kilaim, 
xviii,  8)  as  neither  large  nor  small.     Large  quantities 
of  lentiles  were  exported  from  Alexandria  (Augustine, 
Comm,  in  Psa.  xlri).     Pliny,  in  mentioning  two  Egyp- 
tian varieties,  incidentally  lets  us  know  that  one  of  them 
was  red  (compare  Diog.  Laertius,  vii,  8),  by  remarking 
that  they  like  a  red  soil,  and  by  speculating  whether  the 
pulse  may  not  have  thence  derived  the  reddish  color 
which  it  imparted  to  the  pottage  made  with  it  {Bisfor. 
Satur.  x^-iii,  12).     Thb  illustrates  Jacob's  red  pottage. 
Ehr.  Shaw  (i,  257)  also  states  that  these  lentiles  easily 
dissolve  in  boiling,  and  form  a  red  or  chocobte-coloted 
pottage  much  esteemed  in  North  Africa  and  Western 
Asia  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  409).     Dr.  Kitto 
also  says  that  he  has  often  partaken  of  red  pottage,  pre- 
pared by  seething  the  lentiles  in  water  and  then  adding 
a  little  suet  to  give  them  a  flavor,  and  that  he  found  it 
better  food  than  a  stranger  would  imagine ;  "  the  mess," 
he  adds, "  had  the  redness  which  gained  for  it  the  name 
of  adorn''  (Pict.  Bible,  Gen.  xxv,  80, 84).    Putting  these 
facts  together,  it  b  likely  that  the  reddbh  lentile,  which 
is  now  so  common  in  Egypt  {Descript.  de  tEgypte,  xix, 
65),  is  the  sort  to  which  all  these  stotements  refer.    The 
tomb -paintings  actually  exhibit  the  operation  of  pre- 
paring pottage  of  lentiles,  or,  as  Wilkinson  {Anc  Egyp- 
tians, ii,  387)  describes  it,  "a  man  engaged  in  cooking 
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lentiles  for  a  soap  or  porridge ;  his  companion  brings  a 
bundle  of  fagots  for  the  fire,  and  the  lentiles  themselves 
are  seen  standing  near  him  in  wicker  baskets."  The 
lentiles  of  Palestine  have  been  little  noticed  by  travel- 
lers (e.  g.  Burckhardt,  A  rab,  p.  51).  Nau  (  Voyage  Sou- 
reaUf  p.  13)  mentions  lentiles  along  with  com  and  peas, 
as  a  principal  article  of  traffic  at  Tortura ;  D'Arvieux 
{Mem,  \\j  237)  speaks  of  a  mosque,  originally  a  Chris- 
tian church,  over  the  patriarchal  tomb  at  Hebron,  con- 
nected with  which  was  a  large  kitchen  where  lentile 
pottage  was  prepared  every  day,  and  distributed  freely 
to  strangers  and  poor  people,  in  memory  of  the  transac- 
tion between  Esau  and  Jacob,  which  they  (erroneously) 
believe  to  have  taken  place  at  this  spot.  When  Dr. 
Robinson  was  at  Akabah,  he  says:  "The  commissary  in 
the  castle  had  also  a  few  stores  for  sale  at  enormous 
prices,  but  we  bought  little  except  a  supply  of  lentiles, 
or  small  beans,  which  are  common  in  Ejjypt  and  Syria 
under  the  name  of  addas  (the  name  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  being  alike) — the  same  from  which  the  pottage 
was  made  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  Wc 
found  them  very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive  that, 
to  a  weary  hunter  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be 
quite  a  daint}-"  {Bib,  Res,  i,  146).  Again,  when  at  He- 
bron, on  the  24th  of  May,  he  observes :  "  The  wheat  har- 
vest here  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  they 
were  threshing  barley,  addas  or  lentiles,  and  also  vetch- 
es, called  by  the  Arabs  kersuma,  which  are  raised  chiefly 
for  camels"  (Bib,  Res.  ii,  242). 

The  lentile  {Ervum  lens  of  Linnsus,  class  xvii,  8)  is 
an  annual  plant,  and  the  smallest  of  all  the  legumino- 
sas  which  are  cultivated.  It  rises  with  a  weak  stalk 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  having  pinnate  leaves  at 
each  joint  composed  of  several  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets, 
and  terminating  in  a  tendril,  which  supports  it  by  fas- 
tening about  some  other  plant.     The  small  flowers, 
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The  Lentile  {Ertmm  Lewi),  with  enlar^d  View  of  the  Pod 
and  Seed. 

which  come  out  of  the  sides  of  the  branches  on  short 
peduncles,  three  or  four  together,  are  purple,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  short  and  flat  le^rumes,  which  contain  two 
or  three  flat  round  seeds,  slightly  curved  in  the  middle 
(as  indicated  in  the  I^atin  l^ns,  which  optical  science  has 
appropriated  as  a  name  for  circular  glasses  with  spheri- 
cal surfaces),  and  of  a  color  varying  from  tawny  red  to 
almost  black.    The  flower  appears  in  May,  and  the  seeds 


ripen  in  July.  When  ripe,  the  plants  are  rooted  up  if 
they  have  been  sown  along  with  other  plants,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  but  they  are  cut  down  when  grown  by 
themselves.  They  are  threshed,  winnowed,  and  cleaned 
like  grain.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  lentiles,  all 
of  which  are  still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  grown,  viz.,  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  Africa.  The  red  lentile  u  a  small  kind,  the 
seeds  of  which,  after  being  decorticated,  are  commonly 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  To  the  present  day  a  fa- 
vorite dish  among  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  is  len- 
tiles, mixed  with  their  unfailing  oil  and  garlic,  and  fla- 
vored with  spices  and  aromatic  herbs.  In  the  absence 
of  animal  food,  it  is  a  great  resource  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries during  the  season  of  Lent,  and  some  say  that  from 
hence  the  season  derives  its  name.  It  is  occasionally 
cultivated  in  England,  but  only  as  fodder  for  cattle ;  it 
is  also  imported  from  Alexandria.  From  the  quantity 
of  gluten  the  ripe  seeds  contain,  they  must  be  highly 
nutritious,  though  they  have  the  character  of  being 
heating  if  taken  in  large  quantities.  Under  the  high- 
sounding  name  *^Revalenta  Arabica,"  we  pay  a  high 
price  for  lentile  flour,  and  in  various  culinary  prepara- 
tions are  unawares  repeating  Jacob's  pottage  (Playfair, 
Analysis ;  Hogg,  V^eg,  Kingdom^  p.  276).  In  Egypt  the 
haulm  is  used  for  packing 

Lentiilus,  Epistle  of  (Epistola  Lentulx),  is  the 
well-known  title  of  an  apocryphal  letter  on  the  phys- 
ical appearance  of  Christ,  which  the  Romish  Church 
receives  as  authentic,  and  as  having  been  written  by 
Publius  Lentulus,  a  Roman  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
of  Jerusalem,  to  Rome.  Manuscript  copies  of  it  are  tu 
be  found,  according  to  Joh.  Albert  Fabricius  {Cod,  upoc- 
rtfph,  Novi  TesUimentij  i,  802),  in  several  libraries  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy  (viz.,  in  those  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  Padua),  Germany  (at  Augsburg  and  Jena,  where 
two  copies  formerly  existed,  one  of  which  was  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  image  of  Christ,  and  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  by  pope  Leo  X). 
A  librarian  of  Jena,  Christopher  Mylius  {Memorab,  bib- 
lioth,  academ,  Jenensis,  Jen.  1746,  8vo,  p.  801  sq.),  sUtes 
that  this  copy  was  written  in  golden  letters  upon  reti 
paper,  very  richly  bound,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 
Thu  copy,  however,  is  lost.  The  work  was  first  printed 
in  the  Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.  v.)  (Basil  lo59),  i,  344; 
it  was  then  reproduced  in  Mich.  Neandri  Apocryplui 
(Basil.  1567),  p.  410  sq.,  afterwards  in  Joh.  Jac  Grynsei 
Afonumenla  s,Patrum  orthodoxographa  (Basil  1569, Vol). 
Joh.  Reiskius,  in  Exercitatt,  histor.  de  imagmibus  Jet. 
Chr,  rel  (Jen.  1685,  4to),  gave  a  twofold  version  of  it, 
one  after  Grynseus,  the  other  a  repro<luction  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Mylius.  This  epistle  was  highly  regarded  in 
former  times ;  the  papal  legate,  Jen)me  Xavier,  trans- 
lated it  into  Portuguese  (in  his  history  of  Christ,  a  work 
full  of  legends  and  fables),  and  from'  this  language  it 
was  subsequently  translated  into  Persian ;  Reiske  and 
Fabricius  translated  it  into  German,  and  published  it  at 
Nurenberg  and  at  Erfurt.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  a 
condensed  form  in  the  introduction  to  the  works  of 
archbishop  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  which,  though  with- 
out date  or  name  of  place,  are,  (torn  internal  evidence, 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century : 
in  this  work  it  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the 
persoiud  appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church  the  question  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Christ  while  on  earth  had  begun  to  attract 
considerable  attention.  Had  there  been  anything  pos- 
itively known  on  the  subject  then,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  eagerly  received.  Yet,  although  the  Church 
fathers  Justin,  Tertullian,  Hegesippus,  and  Eusebius 
mention  a  letter  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  one  of  Abgarus 
to  Christ,  and  one  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  they  make  no 
mention  of  any  letter  of  Lentulus  concerning  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  first  century,  while  the 
Christian  Church  was  suffering  persecution,  the  im- 
pression prevailed,  derived  from  Isa.  liil,  2,  8,  that  the 
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Jiord'0  penoiud  appearance  was  very  unprepoesesaiiig. 
But  as  the  Church  grew  in  prosperity  and  power  this 
idea  underwent  a  complete  change.  Eusebius  and  Au- 
gustine are  heard  to  complain  that  nothing  is  known  as 
to  the  Lord's  personal  appearance.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
a  directly  opposite  opinion  from  that  of  the  ancients  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Lord  was  considered  as  having  been  an 
eminently  handsome  man,  which  opinion  was  only  based 
on  the  passage  Psa.  xlv,  2.  In  the  works  of  the  Greek 
historiui  Nicephorus  (sumamed  Callistus  Xantbopu- 
lus),  who  lived  in  the  14th  century,  and  whom  Weis- 
mann  considers  a  credulous,  uncritical  writer,  we  find  a 
description  of  Christ's  personal  appearance,  for  which, 
however,  the  writer  gives  no  authority,  saying  only  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  ancients.  As  it  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Lentulus,  and  perhaps  served  as  its  baisis,  we  give 
it  h»e  as  a  curiosity :  'H  fiiktoi  iidirXatnc  r^c  f^opf^S 
Tov  Kvpiov  t'tfJtutv  'IfifTov  XptOTOVf  ut^  H  apx^i*^  tra' 
pttkri^fttyf  Toia  Si  rtQ  ut^  iv  rvirtft  irapaXaptiy  ^i', 
Mpaioc  fuv  i^v  n^v  wj/iv  tr^odpa.  Tfiv  yt  fUv  y/Xueiav 
tir  ovv  dvadpofiifv  tov  trbifiaroQ,  ivrd  trKt^afiwv  7/v 
nXciwv.  'ETciiav^QV  kxmf  rrjv  rpixa  xai  oif  waw 
icutiiaVf  fiaXXov  fUv  ovv  xai  irpiiQ  to  ov\ov  ftiTpi*oc 
TitfC  dmi^Xivowrav,  fuXaivac  ii  yt  rd^  o^v^  tlx(  ^ai 
r6  wdw  iiriinifiirt<Ct  to^q  di  df^aXftohg  x°P^^^^i 
Twdf  Kal  vpfia  (sic !)  ^wi^at^i (ovrac,  tifo^aXftvQ  ^ 
^  Kai  Iwippiv  *  n)v  fiivToi  Tpix*^  tov  worywvo^  ^av' 
^^  Ttvd  ilxff  <cai  oi/K  <iV  xoXi>  Ko^uftivriv.  Maxpo- 
Tipav  Si  Ttiv  rpix**  nt^Xiic  wfpd^pkv '  oMirort  ydp 
^npiii  dvk^  Ivi  Hiv  Ki^aXi^v  avTov  ovik  x^^P  ^t'^p**- 
wow,  wXifv  r^*  ftrirp*^  avTOV  ptpnd^ovToc.  'Bpipa 
ifrtsXiv^  n^v  avyipot  «>^  fitriik  wdw  6pdiov,  Kal  kit' 
TiTOftivtlv  iX"^  ^•^  t/Xueiav  rov  tnaparoQ '  oiToxpov^ 
dk  raj  ov  mpoyyvXtpf  ^X"*^  ^^  ^^  irvyxaviPf  dXX' 
iovtp  TfK  ftrirpdi:  airrov  fwcpiv  viroKaTa^aivowray^ 
i^yov  Si  iirtfotvtmrofuvrtVf  S<rov  vtro^ivnv  t6  ffifA- 
POP  n  leai  t6  trwtTov  rov  ^ovc  <^o<  iifupov  Kai  to 
Kardvai  dSpyriTov.  Kara  ledvTa  Si  ^v  ifA^pi^  ry 
Stia  Kai  xavatnriXtft  iKiivov  fuiTpi.  Tavra  fiiv  iv 
rovrotc.  Compare  the  articles  Christ,  iBfAOKS  and 
Portraits  of  ;  Jksus  Christ  (II,  11,  in  vol.  iv,  p.  884). 
The  same  tendency  prevailed  also  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  Reformation,  when  Luther  took  a  more 
reasonable  view  of  the  question,  saying,  **  It  is  very 
possible  that  some  may  have  been  as  handsome,  phys- 
ically, as  Christ.  Perhaps  some  were  even  handsomer, 
for  we  do  not  see  it  mentioned  that  the  Jews  ever  won- 
ilcred  at  his  beauty."  The  same  view  was  Uken  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer  (In  libro  de  forma  Chrittij  Paris, 
1649),  who  said  that  the  Redeemer  was  not  either  ill 
favored  nor  more  handsome  than  other  men.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  re- 
tained the  ideas  presented  in  the  epistle  of  Lentulus. 

If  we  now  look  more  closely  into  this  epistle  of  Len- 
tulus, we  fhid  in  the  edition  of  Grymeus  (Monum,  oriho- 
doaettgraplui)  that  it  reads,  **  Lentulus,  Hierosolymitano- 
nun  Prieses,  S.  P.  Q.  Romano  S.:  Apparuit  temporibus 
nostris  et  adhnc  est  homo  magnse  virtutis,  nominatus 
Christus  Jesus,  qui  dicitur  a  gentibus  propheta  veritatis, 
qoem  ejus  disdpuli  vocant  filium  Dei,  suscitans  mortuos 
et  sanans  languores  [  MS.  Vatic. "  languentes"].  Homo 
quidem  statune  procerae  [Cvoldast.  addit.  '*  scilicet  xv 
palmonim  et  medii"],  spectabilis,  vultum  habens  vene- 
rabilem,  qnem  intuentes  poesunt  et  diligere  et  formi- 
dare :  Capillos  vero  circinos,  crispos  aliquantum  cseru- 
liores  et  fulgentiores  [MS.  1  Jen. "  Capillos  habens  co- 
lons nucis  avellansB  preematune  et  pianos  usque  ad 
ftoiea,  ab  anribns  vero  cirdnos,  crispos  aliquantuluro 
OCTuliores  et  fulgentiores"],  ab  humeris  volitantes  [om- 
ws  alii:  ** ventilantes"],  discrimen  habens  in  medio  ca- 
ptis  juxta  morem  Nazarenorum  [Centur.  Magd.  et  An- 
*hai  opp.  "Nazaneorum"] :  fVontem  plauam  et  serenis- 
flUDsm,  cum  facie  sine  ruga  (ac)  macula  aliqua,  quam 
nibor  moderatus  venustat.  Nan  et  oris  nulla  prorsus 
^  reprehensio,  barbam  habens  copiosam  et  rubram 
[fere  omnes  alii :  "  impnberem"  J,  capiUorum  colore,  non 
loogam  aed  bifnrcatam  [omnes  addunt:  '^adspectum 


habet  simidicem  et  maturum"],  oculis  variis  et  darla 
existentibus.  In  increpatione  terribilis,  in  admonitione 
placidus  [plurimi  alii:  *'blandus"]  et  amabilis,  hilaris 
servata  gravitate,  qui  nunquam  visus  est  ridere,  flere 
autem  siepe.  Sic  in  statura  corporis  propagatus  [plu- 
rimi alii  addunt :  ^  et  rectus"]  manus  habens  et  membra 
[ceteri  omnes:  ^^brachia"]  visu  delectabilia  in  eloquio 
[rectius  ceteri:  *^ culluquio"]  gravis,  rarus  et  modestus 
speciosus  inter  filios  homiiium.  Valete  [Hoc  Valete  de- 
est  in  reliquis  MS8.  et  eckl.]." 

The  very  contents  of  the  letter  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  spuriousness.  Had  it  really  been  written  by  a  Ro- 
man, it  would  not  have  been  addressed  to  the  senate, 
but  to  the  emperor,  who  was  the  immediate  master  of 
the  Syrian  provinces.  It  appears  that  this  objection 
was  already  noticed  in  former  times,  for  in  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries  it  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  A  fact  of  still  greater  importance 
is  that  Lentulus  is  designated  as  BiefOfoli/mitanorum 
prases.  No  such  office  existed.  There  was  a  Prasea 
Syria  and  a  Procurator  Judaa  but  no  Presses  of  the 
Rioman  inhabitants  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  he 
is  called  in  the  Manuscr.  Jen.  i.  Proconsul  m  paiiibus 
Judaaf  and  in  the  Manuscr.  Vadc  and  Jen.  ii,  in  a  thor- 
oughly Roman  Catholic  manner,  OfficiaHs  in  provincia 
JudaOf  while  there  was  no  such  office  known  in  Rome 
at  that  period.  But  he  is  nowhere  represented  as  a 
friend  of  Pilate,  as  Zimmermann  attempts  to  make  him 
in  his  Lehensgeschichte  c/.  Kirche  Christie  i,  70.  We  know 
most  of  the  proconsuls  or  presides  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
procurators  of  Judsea,  but  none  of  them  was  named  Len^ 
tulus.  In  the  classics  there  are  forty-three  persons  of 
that  name  mentioned,  but  four  only  belonged  to  the 
times  of  Tiberius.  One  of  them  only,  Enseus  Lentulus 
Gsetulicus,  was,  according  to  Tacitus  {A  nn,  iv,46),  in  the 
year  26,  consul  with  Tiberius,  and  in  84  was  the  chief  of 
the  legions  in  upper  Germany  (Tacitus,  AtmaLvifSO); 
he  may,  indeed,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caiiff.  c,  8)  and 
Pliny  (Epis/.Yf  3),  have  been  in  Judica  during  the  yean 
26  to  88,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lentulus  who  wrote  the  epistle  is  expressly  called  in 
the  MS.  Jen.  i,  Puhlius,  Moreover,  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  made  of  the  epistle  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers, 
whilst  other  epistles,  even  some  of  an  apocryphal  nature, 
arc  mentioned  by  them,  and  this  one,  had  it  then  been 
known,  would  certainly  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  apologists  at  a  time  when  the  general  impression 
was  so  strong  against  the  fine  personal  appearance  of  the 
Lord.  Nicephorus  Xanthopulus,  whose  description  of 
Christ's  personal  appearance  we  gave  above,  states  only 
that  it  is  based  on  old  traditions,  while,  if  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  that  given  in  the  Epistle  of  Lentulus  had  been 
known  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  14th  century,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  quote  it  as  an  author- 
ity. Regarding  the  literary  meriu  of  the  work,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  written  in  old  Latin ;  but  as  it  is 
full  of  expressions  which  would  not  naturally  be  used  by 
a  Roman  citizen— as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work,  more- 
over, is  thoroughly  unclassical,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
its  writer  aimed  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  ancients,  and 
pass  it  off  as  a  work  of  their  age.  A  Roman  would  nev- 
er have  used  the  expression  propheta  veritatis,JUu  kovt' 
inum,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  So 
also  the  appellation  Christus  Jesus  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  New  Test,,  for  the  Redeemer  was  never  thus 
designated  during  his  lifetime.  Jesus  himself  declined 
the  name  of  Christ,  forbade  his  disciples  calling  him 
thus,  and  he  never  was  called  so  by  bis  enemies.  How, 
then,  could  a  heathen  have  come  to  call  him  Christ,  and 
even  to  put  that  appellation  before  that  of  Jesus — a 
change  which  only  took  place  after  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Messiah  had  been  established  beyond 
caviL  If  it  is  claimed  that  Christ  was  called  by  the 
heathen  the  prophet  of  truth,  yet,  as  Christ's  activity 
during  his  life  was  not  directed  towards  the  heathen  in 
general,  it  could  only  apply  to  the  Romans  residing  in 
Palestine.    Yet  these  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  de»* 
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ignated  as  heathen,  bat  as  Romans;  and  they  did  not 
interest  themselves  enough  in  the  wandering  Rabbi  to 
render  sach  an  expression  general  among  them.  Nor 
was  it  otherwise  with  the  heathen  residing  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine.  ^  His  disciples  called  him  the  Son 
of  God."  Though  they  gave  him  occasionaUy  that  name, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  a  general  custom  that  the  gov- 
ernor himself  knew  nothing  of  it.  So  this,  like  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  on  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  healing 
of  the  sick,  b  all  taken  from  the  Gospel.  It  also  says 
that  his  hidr  was  parted  after  the  manner  of  the  Naza- 
rites:  we  find  the  substitution  of  Nazarene  for  Nazarite, 
which  only  took  place  afterwards.  Now  a  Roman  officer 
would  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Nazarites;  more- 
over, Christ  could  not  proporly  be  called  a  Nazarite,  for 
he  drank  wine,  touched  the  dead,  and  did  many  other 
things  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Nazarites.  The 
remark  that  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  often  to 
weep,  proves  him  to  have  led  a  solitary  life,  such  as 
we  have  no  example  of  at  the  supposed  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  epistle,  and  is  only  an  idea  derived  from 
the  Gospels,  and  from  the  state  of  things  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Ust  words  also,  ^  beautiful  among  the  sons 
of  men,"  are  quite  ansuited  to  the  mouth  of  a  Roman, 
who  would  never  have  made  use  of  such  a  Hebrabm, 
and  it  is  clearly  taken  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  description.  This  consequently 
could  not  apply  to  our  Lentulus,  but  only  to  a  monk  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Having  thus  seen  how  this  epistle  carries  within  it- 
self the  proofs  of  its  spuriousness,  the  question  arises. 
When  was  it  written  ?  If  it  were  included  in  the  works 
of  Anselm,  we  would  have  to  consider  it  as  having  been 
composed  in  the  1 1  th  century.  Yet  it  is  simply  append- 
ed to  the  works  of  this  author,  and  was  never  made  use 
of  until  the  15th  century,  to  give  favor  to  an  opinion 
which  the  monks  had  an  interest  to  propagate.  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  was  the 
first  who  made  any  mention  of  it  in  his  argument  against 
the  pseudo  donation  of  Constantine.  A  postscript  of 
great  interest  is  appended  to  the  2d  Jena  MS.,  and  it, 
in  our  estimation,  tends  to  reveal  the  true  character  of 
the  work :  **  Explicit  epistola  Jacobi  de  Columpna  anno 
Domini  1421  reperit  eam  in  annalibus  Rom®,  in  libro 
antiquissimo  in  Capitolio  ex  dono  Patriarchs^  Constanti- 
nopolitanu"  If  this  postscript  is  to  be  relied  on,  this 
epistle  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  14th  century  by  a  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  as  a  present,  just  as  it  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony 
by  pope  Leo.  But  as  from  Constantinople  there  were 
generally  sent  Greek  MSS.  only,  and  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  supposed  to  have 
sent  it,  and  as,  moreover,  the  work  is  claimed  to  be  a 
very  old  one,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  description  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  that  of  Nicephorus,  which  we  gave 
above,  that  the  translator  added  the  postscript  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  his  spurious  work  more  credible, 
and  that  consequently  both  epistle  and  postscript  are 
spurious.  The  imitator  or  translator  of  Nicephorus,  who 
gives  ample  proofd  in  his  work  of  the  source  whence  he 
drew  when  he  speaks  of  the  stature  of  Christ  (in  a  copy 
in  Goldast  we  find,  after  $(atura  procerus, "scilicet  xv 
palmorum  et  medir)^  gave  the  work  the  form  of  an  epis- 
tle, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Lentulus,  taken  from  some 
tradition,  or  which  otherwise  seemed  suiuble  to  him. 
It  is  now  evident  that  the  epistle  could  only  have  been 
written  at  some  lime  after  Nicephorus,  and  before  the 
year  1600,  consequently  in  the  14th  century.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  after  carefully  examining  all  the  evi- 
dences for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  this  work, 
thus  presents  the  results  of  his  inquiry :  **  In  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  we  have  only  the  purport  of 
the  inscription.  There  is  no  external  evidence  what- 
ever. Against  its  authenticity  we  have  the  great  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  of  the  inscription;  the 
fact  that  no  such  official  person  as  Lentulus  existed  at 
the  time  and  place  specified,  nor  for  many  years  before 


and  after;  the  utter  silence  of  history  in  respect  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  letter;  the  foreign  and  later  idioms 
of  its  st>'le ;  the  contradiction  in  which  the  contenu  uf 
the  epbtle  stand  with  estabUshed  historical  facU;  and 
the  im>bability  of  its  having  been  produced  at  some 
time  not  earlier  than  the  11th  century."  See  J«h.  Re- 
ned.  Carpzov,  Theohgi  Htlmstadiemsis  programwta  :  <h 
oris  et  corporis  Jesu  ChrisH,  etc  (Helmsudt,  1774, 4to) ; 
Joh.  PhiL  Gabler,  Theologus  A  Itorjhuis  an,  1819  and  iSii 
inAuthentiam  epistolm  PublU  Lentuli  ad  Semitum  Roma- 
num  de  Jesu  Ckristo  scripta ;  Herzog,  Real'Eneykiop&' 
die,  viii,  292  sq. ;  Dr.  Robinson  in  Biblical  Repository ,  ii. 
367;  Schafr,(7A./^Mf.iii,569;  Jamieson,Oiir£on£,i,35: 
Friends'  Review,  March  8, 1867,  p.  769  sq.  See  Jesis 
Christ. 

Leo  OF  AcHRis  or  Achridia  (now  Ohkrida,  in  Al- 
bania), was  so  called  because  he  held  the  archbiahopric 
of  Achris,  in  the  Greek  Church,  among  the  Bulgarians 
He  joined  about  A.D.  105^,  with  Michael  Cerularins,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  writing  a  very  bitter  letter 
against  the  pope,  which  they  sent  to  John,  archbishop 
of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  to  be  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  Church — prelates,  monks,  laity.  A 
translation  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Baronius  (.4  mot 
Eccles.  ad  ann.  1058,  xxii,  etc).  Pope  Leo  IX  replied  in 
a  long  letter,  which  is  given  in  the  Concilia  (voL  ix,  ooL 
949,  etc,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL  vi,  ooL  927,  ed.  HarUouin ;  voL 
xix,  coL  685,  ed.  Mansi),  and  the  following  year  both 
Cerularius  and  Leo  of  Achris  were  excommunicated  by 
cardinal  Humbert,  the  papal  legate  (Baronius,  ad  ann. 
1054,  xxv).  Loo  wrote  many  other  letters,  which  are 
extant  in  MS.  in  various  European  libraries,  and  are 
cited  by  Allatius,  in  huDe  Consensu  ICccles,Orietit^  et  Oc- 
cident,;  by  Beveridge,  in  his  Codex  Cammum;  by  Alex- 
is Aristeuus,  in  his  Synopsis  Epislolarum  Canonicarum ; 
and  by  Comnenus  Popadopoli,  in  his  Pranotiones  Mys- 
tagogica.  See  Fabridus,  Bibliofh,  Gracoj  ii,  715 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  IMt,  ii,  188,  ed.  Oxon.  1740;  Oudin,  De  Scr^oriU. 
et  Scriptis  Eccks,  ii,  603.--Smith,  Did.  ojf  Greek  and  Ru- 
man  Biog,  ii,  741. 

Leo  -fioYPTius, or  THE  EGYPTIAN.  The  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  in  their  controversy  with  the  heathen,  re- 
fer not  unfrequently  to  a  Leo  or  Leon  as  having  admit- 
ted that  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Gentile  nation  had 
originally  been  men,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Eve- 
merus,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  if  not  per- 
haps rather  earlier.  Augustine  (/>  Consensu  Evangel, 
i,  83,  and  De  Civ,  Dei,  viii,  5),  who  is  most  explicit  in 
his  notice  of  him,  says  he  was  an  Eg3rptian  priest  of 
high  rank,  **  magnus  antistes,"  and  that  he  expounded 
the  popuUr  mythology  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  a 
manner  which,  though  differing  from  those  rationalistic 
explanations  received  in  Greece,  accorded  with  them  in 
making  the  gods  (including  even  the  Dii  majorum  gen- 
tium) to  have  originally  been  men.  Augustine  refers 
to  an  account  of  the  statements  of  Leo  contained  in  a 
letter  of  Alexander  to  his  mother.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
though  Leo  was  high  in  his  priestly  rank  at  the  time 
when  Alexander  was  in  Egj-pt  (R  C.  882-881),  his  name 
is  Greek;  and  Amobius  (adr,  Gentes,  iv,  29)  calls  him 
Leo  Pfllaus,  or  Leo  of  PelU,  an  epithet  which  Fabridus 
does  not  satisfactorily  explain.  Worth  (\ot,  ad  TaHtMn, 
p.  96,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  would  identify  our  Leo  with  Leo 
of  Lampsacuis  the  husband  of  ThemisU  or  Themisto,  the 
female  Epicurean  (Diog.  Laert,  x,  5,  25) ;  but  the  hus- 
band of  ThemisU  was  more  correctly  called  Leonteus, 
while  the  Egyptian  is  never  called  by  any  other  name 
than  Leo.  Amobius  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us 
to  think  that  in  his  day  the  writings  of  Leon  on  the  hu- 
man origin  of  the  gods  were  extant  and  accessible,  but 
it  is  possible  he  refers,  like  Augustine,  to  Alexander's  let- 
ter. The  reference  to  Leon  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
is  not  more  explidt  {Strumata,  i,  21,  §  106,  p.  189,  Syl- 
burg ;  p.  382.  edit.  Pott;  ii,  75,  edit.  Klotz,  Upriie,  1881, 
12mo).  But  Tatian's  distinct  menUon  of  the  Tiro/iv^ 
fuira,  or  Commentaries  of  Leo,  shows  that  this  system 
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iMd  been  oommitted  to  writing  by  himself;  and  Tertul- 
lian  (^De  Corona,  c.  7)  directs  his  readers  **  to  unroll  the 
writing  of  Leo  the  £g}rptian.'*  Hyginus  {Podicon  A  «- 
tronomicoHj  c.  20)  refers  to  Leon  as  though  he  wrote  a 
blstoiy  of  Egypt  (^Qui  res  iEgyptaacus  scripeit");  and 
the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv,  262)  gives  a  ref- 
erence heie  to  what  Leon  had  said  respecting  the  antiq- 
idcy  of  the  Egyptians,  probably  depending  upon  the 
atatements  of  Alexander.  See  Fabricios,  BiU,  Grmcaj 
rii,  713,  719;  xi,  664;  Voss,  De  Hist,  Gnxc,  libri  iii,  p. 
179,  edit,  Amsterdam,  1699.— Smith,  DicU  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  ii,  742. 

I«eo  DiACdMUs,  or  the  Dragon,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian of  the  10th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  but 
little  is  known,  except  the  incidental  notices  in  his  prin- 
cipel  works  (collected  by  C.  E  Hase  in  his  Prafatio  to 
his  edition  of  Leo),  was  bom  at  Calo^,  a  town  of  Asia, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  side  or  foot  of  Mount  Tmtilus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Caystrus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
at  Constantinople  pursuing  his  studies  A.D.  966,  where 
he  was  an  adfaliring  spectator  of  the  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  11,  Phocas,  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
tumult  (iv,  7).  Hase  places  his  birth  in  or  about  A.D. 
950.  He  was  in  Asia  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  depo- 
aitton  of  BasUius  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Antonius  III,  A.D.  978  or  974, 
and  relates  that  at  that  time  he  frequently  saw  two 
Cappadocians,  twins  of  thirty  years'  age,  whose  bodies 
were  united  from  the  armpits  to  the  flanks  (x,8).  Hay- 
ing been  ordained  deacon,  he  accompanied  the  emperor 
Baailius  II  in  his  unfortnnate  expedition  against  the 
Bulgarians,  AJ>.  961,  and  when  the  emperor  raised  the 
siege  of  Tralitza  or  Triaditza  (the  ancient  Sardica),  Leo 
barely  escaped  death  in  the  headlong  flight  of  his 
countrymen  (x,  8).  Of  his  history  after  this  nothing  is 
known;  but  Hase  observes  he  must  have  written  his 
history  after  A.D.  989,  as  he  adyerto  to  the  rebellion  and 
death  of  Phocas  Bardas  (x,  9),  which  occurred  in  that 
year.  He  must  have  lived  later  than  Hase  has  remark- 
ed, and  at  least  till  A.D.  998,  as  he  notices  (x,  10)  that 
the  emperor  Baailius  II  restored  **in  six  years  the  cu- 
pola of  the  great  church  (SL  Sophia's)  at  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  (comp. 
Cedren.  Compend,  ii,  488,  ed.  Bonn)  of  A.D.  987."  His 
works  are, 'Itrropio  BifiXioiQ  w,  or  Historia  Ubria  decern : 
— OraHo  ad  Batilium  Imperatorem  .-—and,  unless  it  be 
the  work  of  another  Leo  Diaconus,  ffomilia  m  Mtdut- 
item  ArckangeUunu  The  two  last  are  extant  only  in 
MS.  The  hist4>ry  of  Leo  includes  the  period  from  the 
Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  in  the  reign 
of  Romanus  II,  A.D.  959.  to  the  death  of  John  I,  Tzi- 
misces,  A.D.  975.  It  relates  the  victories  of  the  emper- 
ore  Nicephorus  and  Tzimisces  over  the  Mohammedans 
in  Cilida  and  Syria,  and  the  recovery  of  those  coun- 
tries, or  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  the  wars  of  the  same  emperors  with  the  Bul- 
garians and  Russians.  According  to  Hase,  Leo  employs 
unusual  and  unappropriate  words  (many  of  them  bor- 
rowed from  Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint)  in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones,  and 
abounds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography and  ancient  history  is  slight,  but  with  these  de- 
fects his  history  is  a  valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written.  Scylit- 
zes  and  Cedrenus  are  much  indebted  to  Leo,  and  Hase 
considers  Zonaras  also  to  have  used  his  work.  The 
Historia  was  first  published  at  the  cost  of  count  Nicho- 
las Romanzof,  chancellor  of  Russia,  by  Car.  Bened.  Hase 
(Paris,  1818).  Combefis  had  intended  to  publish  it  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  Corpus  Historia  ByzanHna^  with 
the  Historia  of  Michael  Psellus,  but  was  prevented  by 
death,  A.D.  1679.  The  Latin  version  which  he  had  pre- 
pared  was  communicated  by  Montfaucon  to  Pagi,  who 
inserted  some  portions  in  his  Critice  in  Baronium  (ad 
ann.  960,  No.  ix).  The  papers  of  Combefis  were,  many 
years  after,  committed  to  Michad  le  Quien,  that  he 
might  publish  an  edition  of  Psellus  and  Leo,  and  part 


I  of  the  tatter's  work  was  actually  printed.  In  the  disor- 
I  ders  of  the  French  Revolution  the  papers  of  Combefis 
were  finally  lost  or  destroyed.  Hase,  in  his  edition,  add- 
ed a  Latin  version  and  notes  to  the  text  of  Leo,  and  il- 
lustrated it  by  engravings  from  ancient  gems :  this  edi- 
tion is,  however,  scarce  and  dear,  the  greater  part  of  the 
copies  having  been  lost  by  shipwreck,  but  his  text,  pref- 
ace, version,  and  notes  (not  engravings)  have  been  re- 
printed in  the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzantina 
(1828, 8vo).  See  Fabridus,  jBtW.  Grtecoy  vii,  684,  note  1 ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litf,  ii,  106 ;  Hase,  Prar/atio  ad  Leon  Biacon, 
Historiaru— Smith,  Diet,  ofGr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  748  sq. 

Leo  THE  Ghkat.  See  Leo  the  Turacian  (empe- 
ror) and  Leo  I  (pope). 

Leo  THE  IsAURiAN  is  the  name  which  is  common- 
ly given  in  history  to  Leo  III  or  Flavius  Leo  Isau- 
KU8,  emperor  of  Constantinople  from  the  year  718  to 
741,  a  man  remarkable  on  many  accounts,  but  who,  from 
his  connection  with  the  great  contest  about  image-wor- 
ship in  the  Christian  ChOrch,  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  historical  names  among  the  emperors  of  the 
£a8t. 

1.  Earig  History, — He  was  bom  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  rude  province  of  Isauria,  and  his  original  name 
was  CoHon,  He  emigrated  with  his  father,  a  wealthy 
farmer  or  grazier  of  that  country,  to  Thrace.  Young 
Conon  obtained  the  place  of  spatharius,  or  broadswords- 
man,  in  the  army  of  Justinian  II,  and  soon,  by  his  mili- 
tary talents,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  as  he 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  sol- 
diers, towards  him  as  one  fitted  to  command,  and  compe- 
tent even  for  the  empire.  He  was  sent  forward,  there- 
fore, with  a  few  troops,  against  the  Alani,  and  then  aban- 
doned by  the  emperor  without  succor,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  but  from  this  critical 
position  Leo  extricated  himself  with  consummate  dex- 
terity and  courage.  Anastasius  II  (A.D.  718-716)  gave 
him  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  which 
was  exposed  to  the  terrible  onslaughts  of  the  Arab  or 
Saracen  hordes,  by  whom  it  had  aheady  been  half  over- 
run and  conquered.  This  command  was  still  in  his 
hands  when  Theodosius  III,  at  the  beginning  of  716, 
rose  against  Anastasius,  deposed  him,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  throne.  Leo,  being  summoned  to  ac^ 
knowledge  Theodosius,  at  once  denounced  him  as  a 
usurper,  and  attacked  him  under  pretext  of  restoring 
the  rightful  sovereign  to  the  throne,  but  probably  with 
the  design  of  seizing  for  himself  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  secured  the  support  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
army,  reached  the  imperial  troops  before  they  could  be 
gathered  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  him,  and  slew  them. 
At  Nicomedia  he  met  the  son  of  Theodosius,  whom  he 
defeated  and  captured.  He  next  marched  direct  upon 
Constantinople,  and  Theodosius,  seeing  no  hope  of  resist- 
ance, quietly  resigned  his  sceptre  in  March,  718,  and  re- 
tired into  a  convent,  while  the  vacant  throne  was  forth- 
with occupied  by  Leo  himself,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
troops. 

2.  Imperial  History, — No  sooner  was  Leo  arrayed  in 
the  purple  than  the  caliph  Soleiman,  together  with  the 
noted  Moftlima,  appeared  before  Constantinople  with  an 
immense  and  enthusiastic  army,  supported  by  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  determined  to  retrieve  their  sullied  fame. 
The  city  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  its  capture 
was  considered  certain ;  but  the  indefatigable  energy*, 
military  skill,  and  fearless  courage  of  Leo,  aided  by  the 
new  invention  of  the  Greek  fire,  saved  the  capital  from 
falling,  five  centuries  before  its  time,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moslems.  The  superstitious  people  ascribed  their 
deliverance  to  the  constant  interposition  of  the  Virgin, 
in  which  they  gave  the  greatest  possible  praise  to  the 
genius  of  Lea  This  third  (Gibbon  calls  it  the  second) 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  lasted  precisely 
two  years  (Gibbon  caUs  it  thirteen  months)  fW>m  the 
15th  of  Augqst,  718.  On  the  15th  of  August,  720,  the 
caliph  (now  Omar,  who  bad  succeeded  Soleiman  shortly 
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after  the  commeiieeiDent  of  the  siege)  was  oompelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  losing  in  a  storm  the  greater  part  of  the 
remnants  of  his  third  fleet  before  reaching  the  harbors 
uf  Syria  and  Egypt.  So  close  had  been  the  investment 
of  the  city,  so  enormous  the  preparations,  and  so  loud 
the  boasts  of  the  Saracens,  that  in  the  provinces  Con- 
stantinople was  g^ven  up  as  lost,  notwithstanding  all 
the  splendid  victories  of  Leo,  for  the  very  news  of  those 
victories  had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  blockade 
of  the  besiegers.  The  whole  empire  was  in  consterna- 
tion, and  in  the  West  the  rumor  was  credited  that  the 
caliph  had  actually  ascended  the  throne  of  Byzantium. 
Accordingly,  Sergius,  governor  of  Sicily,  took  measures 
to  make  himself  independent,  and  to  secure  the  crown 
for  himself  in  case  of  complete  success ;  but  Leo  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  small  force  to  Sicily,  which  soon 
crushed  the  rebellion.  The'  deposed  monarch  Anasta- 
sius,  also,  was  tempted  to  plot  the  recovery  of  the  throne, 
and  in  the  attempt  lost  his  life.  In  spite  of  his  defeats 
before  Constantinople,  Omar  continued  the  war  for  twen- 
ty years ;  and  though,  in  7*26,  he  captured  Oesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Neo-Cnsarea  in  Pontus,  yet  Leo  main- 
tained an  acknowledged  superiority.  The  great  woik  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  occupied  the  attention  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  considerable  interruption  from  the  in- 
fidels, until  the  year  784.  What  belongs  to  this  chap- 
ter of  domestic  history,  though  it  includes  elements  and 
facts  of  political  and  military  significance,  is  reserved 
for  the  next  head.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  Leo*s 
reign  (from  784)  falls  the  protracted  life-struggle  with 
the  Saracens.  The  caliph  Hesham  instigated  the  S>t- 
ians  to  support  an  adventurer  who  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Justinian  II,  and  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
caliph,  entered  Jerusalem  arrayed  in  the  imperial  pur- 
ple. This  proved  a  mere  farce.  But  something  more  se- 
rious happened  when,  in  789,  the  Arab  general  Soleiman 
invaded  the  empire  with  an  army  of  90,000  men,  dis- 
tributed into  three  bodies.  The  first  entered  Cappado- 
cia, and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  second,  com- 
manded by  Malek  and  Batak,  penetrated  into  Phrygia ; 
the  third,  under  Soleiman,  covered  the  rear.  Leo  was 
actually  taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  soon  assembled  an 
army  and  defeated  the  second  body,  in  Phrygia,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  obliged  Soleiman  to  withdraw  hastily 
into  Syria.  The  Saracens  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
routed  in  their  invasion  of  Europe  by  Charles  Martel  in 
732,  and  the  progress  of  their  conquests  seemed  now  for 
fiome  time  to  be  checked  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  The  remaining  great  event  of  Leo's  reign  was 
the  terrible  earthquake  of  October,  740,  which  caused 
great  calamities  throughout  the  empire. 

8.  The  fconodastic  Controvertjf.— In  this  business  Leo 
would  seem  to  have  begun  of  his  own  motion,  and  almost 
single-handed.  No  party  of  any  account  against  image- 
worship  existed  in  the  Church,  but  he  believed  that  by 
taking  the  side  of  iconodasm  be  could  hasten  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  though  at 
first  very  cautious,  he  finally,  after  some  nine  or  ten 
years  of  his  reign,  issued  hu  edict  prohibiting  the  wor- 
ship of  all  images,  whether  statues  or  pictures,  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  or  the  saints.  Christendom  was  astounded 
by  this  sudden  proscription  of  its  then  common  religious 
usages.  See  Ioomoclasm.  Leo,  in  fact,  found  arrayed 
against  him  not  only  the  bigoted  and  exasperated  mo- 
nastics, but  the  superstitious  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  almost  all  the  cler^,  with  all  the 
bishops,  excepting  Claudius,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phry- 
gia, and  Theodosiiui,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  more.  Even  Gkrmanus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  joined  with  Gregory  II  of  Rome  in  the 
universal  outcry  against  the  emperor's  attempt,  and  thus, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  the  bishops  of  the  two  Romes 
were  (like  Pilate  and  Herod)  united  in  one  common 
cause.  Whether  provoked  by  the  violence,  and  unrea- 
sonableness, and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  opposition,  or 
prompted  by  a  growing  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion,  or 
by  the  obstinacy  of  personal  pride  and  arbitrary  power, 


or  guided  by  considerations  of  preaomed  policy,  or  fhiai 
whatever  motives,  the  emperor  soon  after  issued  a  sec« 
ond  edict  far  more  stringent  and  decisive.  It  command- 
ed the  total  destruction  of  all  images  (or  statues  intend- 
ed for  worship)  and  the  eflQu»ment  of  all  pictures  by 
whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  churehes.  The  image- 
worshippers  were  maddened.  The  officer  who  attempt- 
ed, in  Consuntinople,  to  execute  the  edict  upon  a  statue 
of  Christ  renowned  for  its  miracles,  was  assaulted  by  the 
women  and  beaten  to  death  with  dubs.  The  emperor 
sent  an  armed  guard  to  suppress  the  tumult,  and  a 
frightful  massacre  was  the  consequence.  Leo  was  re- 
garded as  no  better  than  a  Saracen.  Even  his  successes 
against  the  common  foe  were  ingeniously  turned  against 
him.  A  certain  Cosmas  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Leo's  stead,  a  fleet  was  armed,  and  Constantinople  itself 
was  menaced ;  but  the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
tire,  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  leaden  either 
fell  or  were  executed  along  with  the  usurper.  A  second 
revolt  at  Constantinople  was  not  suppressed  till  aft«r 
much  bloodshed.  Everywhere  in  the  empire  tht  monks 
were  busy  instigating  and  fomenting  rebellion.  Germa- 
nus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  already  an  octogenarian, 
as  he  could  not  conscientiously  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  decree,  quietly  retired,  or  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed  from  his  see.  Not  quite  so  peaceful  was 
the  position  pope  Gregory  II  of  Rome  assumed.  Fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  own  superstitious  character,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  when  the  emperor  had  his  hands 
full  with  seditious  tumults  and  disturbances  at  home, 
and,  confidently  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  monk-ridden,  and  half-Christianized  popiala- 
tion  of  the  West,  dispatched  to  the  emperor  two  most 
arrogant  and  insolent  letters,  and  condemned  in  umneaa- 
ured  terms  hu  war  upon  images  as  a  war  upon  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  The  emperor  ordered  the  ex- 
arch of  Ravenna  to  march  upon  Rome ;  but  the  pope,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Lombards,  compelled  him  to  retire,  ahd 
he  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  himself  even  at  home. 
In  fact,  he  was  reduced  to  live  in  one  quarter  of  Raven- 
na as  a  sort  of  captive ;  and  finally  Gregory  III,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory  II,  in  781  held  a  council  at  Rome  in 
which  the  Iconoclasts  were  anathematized.  The  empe- 
ror hereupon  sent  a  formidable  expedition  against  Italy, 
with  special  orders  to  reduce  Ravenna.  The  expedition, 
however,  failed,  and  Ravenna,  with  the  Exarchate,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  and  thus  Italy  and  the 
pope  became  practically  independent  of  the  Eastern  en»- 
pire.  Leo  now  only  sought  the  accofaiplishment  of  one 
object,  viz.,  the  detachment  of  Greece,  lUyria,  and  Mace- 
donia from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  popes,  and  he 
consequently  annexed  them  to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  and  this  created  the  real  effective  cause 
of  the  final  schism  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches 
(784).  The  pope  henceforth  never  submitted  to  the 
emperor,  nor  did  he  ever  recover  the  lost  portions  of  hi» 
patriarchate.  Meantime,  from  the  East,  another  voice 
joined  in  the  fray — John  of  Damascus.  He  issued  his 
fulminations  against  the  emperor  securely  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  caliphs,  who  were  more  pleased 
with  the  attacks  upon  Leo  than  scandalized  by  the  de- 
fence of  image  worship.  See  John  ok  Damascus.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  protracted  controversy 
that  Leo  died  of  dropsy  in  741,  and  left  to  his  son  the 
accomplishment  of  a  tisk  which  he  had  hoped  he  would 
himself  effect. 

As  to  the  controversy  itsdf,  one  of  the  strongest 
points  ever  made  against  the  position  of  Leo  is  that  he 
attacked  the  fine  arts,  and  sought  to  destroy  and  abolish 
all  the  beauty  and  ornamentation  of  the  Christian  edi- 
fices. On  this  ground  an  earnest  appeal  has  been  made 
against  him,  and  against  all  opponents  of  image  wor- 
ship, in  the  interests  of  esthetics.  Even  Neander  seems 
quite  to  take  sides  with  Gregory  against  the  barbarian 
emperor  in  this  point  of  view.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  by  no  means  historically  certain  that  Leo  proceeded 
to  any  such  lengths,  or  with  any  such  motives,  in  hia 
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iooDodaam.  He  propoeed  aiinply  to  dmttoy  objects  of 
worehipb  He  made  no  war  upon  beauty  or  art.  If,  in 
acoomplUhing  hU  purpose,  in  the  face  of  the  furious  op- 
position he  met  with,  he  was  carried  further,  it  was  not 
strange,  especiaUy  considering  his  education,  the  great 
difficulty  of  making  nice  distinctions  in  such  cases  and 
under  :Aich  circumstances,  and  the  known  propensity  of 
human  nature  to  run  to  extremes  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
veR«y  and  conflict.  Many  of  the  holiest  and  most  or- 
thodox of  the  early  fathers  would  have  proscribed  all 
classical  learning,  lest  with  it  the  clastucal  paganism 
should  be  imbibed.  But,  in  fact,  neither  (iregory  nor 
the  monks  defended  the  use  of  images  on  esthetic 
grounds,  and  if  they  had  they  would  have  compromised 
their  whole  cause.  It  was  not  at  all  the  beauty  of  the 
statue,  but  the  sacred  object  represented,  which  gave  it 
its  meaning  and 'value.  Churches  might  be  made  as 
beautiful  and  decorated  as  highly  as  possible  without 
the  people's  adoring  or  bowing  down  to  the  church,  or 
Its  altar,  or  its  ornaments.  Besides,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  images  or  the  pictures  of  Leo's  time  were  any 
very  admirable  specimens  of  esthetic  achievement;  and, 
if  they  had  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
attracted  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar  so  much  as  they 
did.  Artbtic  perfection  tends  rather  to  dbtract  and 
dissipate  than  to  intensify  the  religious  reverence  for 
images.  With  the  development  of  (Grecian  art  Grecian 
idolatry  lost  its  hold.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
ugliest,  and  moat  misshapen,  and  hideous  idols  among 
the  heathen  have  secured  the  widest  and  intensest  de- 
votion; and  among  the  Christians,  it  has  been  some 
winking  or  bleeding  statue,  rudely  imitating  the  human 
f4»rm,  and  not  some  Sistine  Madonna,  that  has  bent  the 
knees  of  adoring  multitudes  The  image  whose  toe  is 
now  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful  at  St.  Peter's,  in 
Hume,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  esthetic  claims.  If  Leo 
was  a  barbarian,  Gregory  was  hardly  less  so,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  letters  of  the  latter  to  his  emperor.  The 
ignorance  of  the  pope  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  his  im- 
IHidence.  He  expressly  and  repeatedly  o>nfounds  the 
pious  Hezekiah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent,  with 
his  pious  ancestor  Uzziah,  and  under  this  last  name 
pronounces  him  a  self-willed  violator  of  the  priests  of 
(iod.  He  apparently  confounded  them  both  with  Ahaz, 
vrho  was  the  grandson  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the 
other.  It  is  true,  he  professes  to  quote  the  passage  from 
the  emperor's  edict,  but  it  is  plain  from  internal  evidence 
that,  in  the  terms  in  which  he  gives  it,  it  could  not  have 
been  in  that  edict ;  and  if  it  had  been,  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  correct  the  blunder.  It  is  said  that  Leo  was 
cruel  in  the  execution  of  his  decree.  It  may  be  so.  He 
was  a  soldier,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  and  lived  in  the  8th 
century.  But  if  the  monks,  and  the  pope,  and  the 
priests,  and  the  populace,  which  they  controlled,  had  not 
violently  resisted  the  imperial  decree,  there  would  have 
been  no  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  Leo  acted  arbitrarily, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  to  make  and  unmake  their  religion  for 
them.  This  is  too  true,  and  this  was  his  mistake;  but 
all  his  predecessors,  witl/ Constantine  the  Great,  had 
made  the  same  mistake.  It  was  a  Byzantine  tradition. 
It  was  the  theory  of  the  age.  Protestantism,  with  the 
same  creed  in  regard  to  images,  has  proceeded  upon  a 
different  theory,  and  has  succeeded.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church,  in  her  general  councils  has  decided  against  Leo. 
If  so,  it  was  not  till  after,  in  his  son's  reign,  a  council 
styling  itself  oecumenical,  and  regularly  convoked  as 
such,  consisting  of  no  less  than  348  bishops,  had  unani- 
nouusly  decided  in  hb  favor.  It  b  said  that,  at  all 
events,  the  question  has  been  bbtorically  settled  against 
Leo  in  the  subsequent  hbtory  of  the  Church ;  that  ieon- 
oclaam  was  crushed  and  brought  to  naught  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  and  images  achieved  a  complete  tri- 
umph. Iconoclasm  was  indeed  crushed  by  the  unnat- 
ural and  murderous  monster  Irene,  whose  character  will 
hardly  be  regarded  as  superior  to  that  of  Leo.  In  fact, 
iar  as  images  are  dbtingubhed  from  pictures,  icono- 
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dasm  has  thus  far  triumphed  in  the  East;  and  in  the 
West  it  was  not  until  after  the  earnest  and  manly  re- 
sistance of  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
that  the  image-worshipping  pope  and  priests  finally,  or 
rather  for  a  time,  carried  their  point. 

4.  Character  of  /.eo. — Almost  all  we  know  of  Leo 
comes  to  us  through  hb  enemies — hb  prejudiced,  bigot- 
ed, unprincipled,  deadly  enemies.  Some  of  the  most 
odious  acts  alleged  against  him,  as  the  burning  of  the 
great  library  at  Constantinople,  are  purely  their  malig- 
nant inventions.  Hb  motives  are  seen  only  through 
their  jaundiced  or  infuriated  eyes.  Hb  very  words 
come  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  only  through  their  gar- 
bled versions;  yet,  with  all  their  zeal,  they  have  not 
been  able  so  to  dbtort,  or  blacken,  or  hide  his  true  line- 
aments, but  that  he  still  stands  out  to  an  impartial  ob- 
ser\'er  one  of  the  ablest,  purest,  maidiest,  and  most  re- 
spectable sovereigns  that  ever  occupied  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  throne.  Hb  rapid  rise  from  obscurity  to  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  hb  firm  and  successful  adminbtration 
amid  foreign  assaults  and  domestic  plots,  and  hb  reso- 
lute prosecution  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  all 
indicate  a  wise  and  provident  policy,  great  vigor,  and 
decision  of  wilL  Hb  early  military  life  may  have  ren- 
dered him  cruel  and  obstinate,  but  did  not  taint  the  pu- 
rity of  hb  manners.  He  was  in  many  respects,  and 
particularly  in  a  certain  rugged  and  straightforward 
honesty  and  strength  of  purpose,  just  the  man  needed 
for  the  times.  How  much  better  and  wiser  he  was  than 
he  appears  we  cannot  say,  but  there  b  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  full  and  fair  view  of  hb  hbtory,  if  it  could 
now  be  unearthed  from  the  monkbh  rubbbh,  and  rotten- 
ness, and  filth  that  have  overwhelmed  it,  would  present 
him  in  a  vastly  more  favorable  light  than  that  in  which 
he  has  been  left  to  stand.     (D.  K.  G.) 

5.  Liferaturf,  —  See  Henke  in  Ersch  u.  Grubcr,  Alt- 
fffiucine  KncykhpSdie^  sect,  ii,  vol.  xvi  (1889),  119  sq.; 
Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Mars- 
den,  IJitt,  Christian  Churches  and  SectSy  ii,  153 ;  Milman, 
Hitt,  Latin  Christianity^  ii,  305  sq. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  v,  10  sq. ;  Reichel,  See  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  A  ges,  p.  46  sq. ;  Leckey,  Hist,  of  31  or- 
als,  ii,  282 ;  Ffoulke^s,  Christendom's  Divisions,  vol.  i  and 
ii ;  Hefele,  ConcUiengesch,  (Freib.  1855) ;  Englbh  transL 
History  of  Councils  (Lond.  1872, 8vo),  vol.  i;  Baxmann, 
Politikder  Papste  (Elbfeld,  1868),  voL  i;  Hergenrother, 
Photius  (Regensb.  1867),  vol.  i ;  and  the  references  in  the 
article  Icomoci.asm. 

Leo  TiiK  Magentian  (Mayivriivoc  or  Mayivrivog), 
a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century.  His  first  name,  Leo,  b  fre- 
quently omitted  in  the  MSS.  of  his  works.  He  was  a 
monk,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  My  tiU ne.  He  wrote 
'£^*,^i7«T«i-  *iv  TO  Ihpi  ipftrjvkiai  'ApiryrortAot'f.  Coni' 
mentarius  in  A  ristottlls  De  Jr*t€iprdanoiie  Libium  (pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  Venice,  1503.  folio,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Ammonius,  from  which  Leo  borrowed  ver>*  large- 
ly, and  the  paraphrase  of  Psellus  on  the  same  book  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  commentary'  of  Ammonius  on  Aristo- 
tle's Categorict  s,  Prcedicumenta,  In  the  Latin  title  of 
thb  edition,  by  misprint,  the  author  b  called  A/argen- 
tinus,  A  Latin  version  of  Leo's  commentary,  by  J.  B. 
Basarius,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Ammonius.  Another  Latin  version  by  Je- 
rome Leustrius  has  also  been  printed) : —  E^iiyr,atg  t (V 
Tu  UpuTfpa  dvaXvKTtKd  rov  'ApiaroriXovg^  Commtn- 
tarius  in  Priora  Anulytica  AristoteUs  (printed  with  the 
commentary  of  John  Philoponus  on  the  sf.me  work  by 
Triocavellus  [Venice,  1536,  foL] ;  and  a  Latin  version  of 
it  by  Kasarius  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  either  se|»- 
aratcly  or  with  other  commentaries  on  Aristotle).  The 
following  works  in  MS.  are  ascribed,  but  with  doubtful 
correctness,  to  l^o  Magentenus :  Commenfaritis  in  Cate- 
goriiu  Aristotelis  (extant  in  the  King's  library,  Parb) : 
— 'Api<rrorkXovi  aoptfTTiiiu,v  iXiyxntp  ipftr,vtia,  Ex- 
positio  A  ristotelis  De  JSophisticis  KUnchis ;  and  'Apur- 
roriAov^  icipi  livopiag  irpOTdciwv,    These  two  works 
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are  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  (BibL  CoitHtu  p.  225) ;  the 
latter  is  perhaps  not  a  distinct  work,  but  a  portion  of  the 
above.  In  the  MS.  the  author  is  called  Leantius  Afagen- 
te$m$ : — Commentanus  m  Jaagogm,  s,  Quinque  Voces  Por- 
phyrU,  Buhle  doubts  if  this  work,  which  is  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence  (Bandini, Co/o/o^.  CodcLLaur, 
Medic,  iii,  239),  is  correctly  ascribetl  to  Magentenus.  In 
the  catalop^e  of  the  MS8.  in  the  King's  library  at  Paris 
(it,  410,  421),  two  MSS.,  No.  mdcccxlv  and  mcmxxviii, 
contain  scholia  on  the  Caiegorice^  the  Analytica  Priora 
ct  Posteriora  and  the  Topica  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Isa- 
goge  of  Porphyry,  by  "  Magnentius."  Buhle  conjec- 
tures, and  with  probability,  that  Magnentios  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Magentenus  or  Magentinus;  if  so,  and  the 
works  are  assigned  to  their  real  author,  we  must  add 
the  commentaries  on  Topica  and  A  ncdgtica  Posteriora 
to  the  works  already  mentioned.  Nicolaus  Comnenus 
Popadopoli  speaks  of  many  other  works  of  Leo,  but  his 
authority  is  of  little  value.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca, 
iii,  210,213,215,  218.498,  vii,717;  viii,  143;  xii,  208; 
Montfaucon,  U  r.,  and  p.  219 ;  Buhle,  Opera  A  ristoteligj  i, 
165,  305,  306,  ed.  Bipont ;  Catalog,  MStor,  BiUioth,  Re- 
gim  (Paris,  1740,  foL),  I  c— Smith,  DicU  ofGr,  and  Rom, 
Biog,  ii,  744  sq. 

Leo  OF  MoDESA.    See  Leon  da  Modena. 

Leo  the  Philosopher  (Sapiens  or  PhUosophus\  a 
surname  of  Flavius  Leo  VI,  emperor  of  Consuntino- 
ple,  noted  as  the  publisher  of  the  Basilica,  was  bom  A. 
D.  8G5,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Basil  I,  the  Macedo- 
nian, on  March  1,  886.  His  reign  presents  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  wars  and  conspiracies.  In  887  and  888 
the  Arabs  invaded  Asia  Minor,  landed  in  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily, plundered  Samos  and  other  islands  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  until  892  did  away  with  imperial  authority  in 
the  Italian  dominions.  By  Stylianus,  his  father-in-law 
and  prime  minister,  Leo  was  subjected  to  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Bulgarians;  but,  by  involving  them,  through 
intrigues,  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  war  with  himself  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. The  following  years  were  rendered  remarkable 
by  several  conspiracies  against  his  life.  That  of  895 
proved  nearly  fatal;  it  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time,  and  quelled  by  one  Samonas,  who,  in  reward,  was 
created  patrician,  and  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favor  until 
910,  when,  suspected  of  treachery,  and  accused  of  abuse 
of  his  position,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. At  the  opening  of  the  10th  century,  the  Arabs 
and  northern  neighbors  of  the  empire  made  another  at- 
tack on  the  imperial  possessions.  The  former  once 
more  invaded  Sicily,  and  took  Tauromenium,  and  in 
904  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  Thessalonica  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  this 
splendid  city,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  it,  plundered 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  left  laden  with  booty  and 
captives.  Leo  died  in  911.  He  was  married  four  times, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion with  the  faithful  by  the  patriarch  Nicolaus,  as 
the  Greek  Church  only  tolerated  a  second  marriage ;  it 
censured  a  third,  and  condemned  a  fourth  as  an  atrocious 
sin. 

How  Leo  came  by  the  exalted  name  of  Philosopher 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  except  it  be  taken  in  an 
ironical  sense.  Gibbon,  with  a  few  striking  words,  gives 
the  following  character  to  this  emperor:  **  His  mind 
was  tinged  with  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  and  the  errors  of  the  people  were 
consecrated  by  his  laws;  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which 
reveal  in  prophetic  style  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  in  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we 
still  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can 
only  be  replied  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  only  less  igno- 
rant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Church  and  State ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed 
by  the  learned  Photiua,  and  that  several  books  of  pro- 
fane and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher." 

In  speaking  of  Leo's  literary  merits,  it  is  necessary  to 


say  a  few  words  of  his  legislation.  In  his  time  the  Latin 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  official  language  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  and  had  gradually  fallen  into  such 
disuse  as  only  to  be  known  to  a  few  scholars,  merchants, 
or  navigators.  The  original  laws,  being  written  in  Lat- 
in, opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  fair  and  quick  admin- 
istration of  justice ;  and  the  emperor  Basil  I,  the  father 
of  Leo,  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of  issuing 
an  authorized  version  of  the  code  and  digest  This  plan 
was  carried  out  by  Leo,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Saba- 
thius,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  life-guards.  The 
new  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of  Ba<rtAc- 
Kai  z^iara^ecc,  or,  shortly,  Bamkixai ;  in  Latin,  ^emZtco, 
which  means  **  Imperial  Constitutions"  or  ^  Laws."  It 
is  divided  into  sixty  books,  'subdi\'ided  into  titles,  and 
contaitis  the  whole  of  Justinian's  legislation,  viz.  the 
Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novelbe; 
also  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the  successors 
of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There  are,  however,  many 
laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in  the  Basilica,  while  they 
contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of 
laws,  or  extracts  from  ancient  jurists,  not  in  the  Digest. 
The  Basilica  likewise  give  many  early  constitutions  not 
in  Justinian's  Codex.  They  were  afterwards  revised  by 
the  son  of  Leo,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  For  the 
various  editions  published  of  the  BasiiicOy  see  Smith, 
Diet,  of  (Jreek  and  Roman  Biog,  ii,  741. 

The  principal  works  written,  or  supposed  to  be  writ* 
ten,  by  Leo  VI  of  special  interest  to  us  are,  1.  Oracula, 
written  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  and  accompanied  by 
marginal  drawings,  on  the  fate  of  the  future  emperors 
and  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  showing  the  supers 
stition  of  Leo  if  he  believed  in  his  divination,  and  that 
of  the  people  if  they  believed  in  the  absurd  prcdtctiona. 
The  seventeenth  oracle,  on  the  restoration  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  John  L«un- 
clavius  (ad  calcem  Const.  Manassse,  Basil  1573,  8vo). 
Janus  Rutgersius  edited  the  other  sixteen,  with  a  Latin 
version  by  George  Dousa  (Leyden,  1618, 4to).  Other 
editions,  Epositione  deUi  Oracoli  di  lAoni  imperaioref  by 
T.  Patricius  (Brixen,  1596),  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  with 
a  revised  text  from  an  Amsterdam  codex,  also  notes 
and  new  transhition  (Par.  1655,  foL,  ad  calcem  Codini). 
A  German  and  a  Latin  translation  by  John  and  Theo- 
dore de  Bry  appeared  (Frankf.  1597, 4to).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Leo  is  actually  the  author  of  the  Oraclea. 
Fabricius  gives  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  subject : — 
2.  OrationeSf  mostly  on  theological  subjects :  one  of  them 
appeared  in  a  Latin  version  by  F.  Metius,  in  Baronius's 
Atmales;  nine  others  by  Gretserus,  in  the  14th  volume 
of  his  Opera  (Ingolstadt,  1660,  4to) ;  three  others,  to- 
gether with  seven  of  those  published  by  Gretserus,  by 
Combetis,  in  the  Ist  volume  of  his  BibUoth,  Pat,  Grreco- 
Lot,  A  uctor,  (Paris,  1648,  folio) ;  Oratio  de  Sto,  Xicolo, 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Petrus  Possime  (Toulouse,  1654, 
4to) ;  Oratio  de  Sto,  Chrysostomtt,  restored  from  the  life 
of  that  father  by  Georgius  Alexandrinus  in  the  8th  vol- 
ume of  the  Savilian  ed.  of  Chrysostom  (Antwerp,  1614, 
folio) ;  some  others  in  Combetis,  BibHoth,  Concionaioria^ 
in  the  Bibltoth,  Patrum  LugdutUy  and  dispersed  in  other 
works;  Leotii Imp,  IJomilia  nunc primum  vulgata  Gntee 
et  Latine  ejusdenvque  qua  Photiana  est  Confutatioy  a 
Scipione  Mnfei  (Padua,  1751,  Hvo)'.  —  Q,  Epistola  ad 
Omarum  Saracenum  de  Fidei  Christitmte  VerUaie  et  Sar- 
cenorum  ErrorU>iis  (in  Latin  [Lyons,  1609]  by  Champe- 
rius,  who  translated  a  Chald»an  version  of  the  Greek 
original,  which  seems  to  be  lost :  the  same  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  Biblioth,  Patrum,  and  separately  by  Prof.  Schwars 
in  the  Program,  of  the  University  of  Leipaic,  in  the  year 
1786) :— 4.  'H  ytyovvia  SiarviruKTt^  trapd  rov  BaatXiufC 
AiovTog  Tov  So^oi"),  r.r.X.,  Dispositio  facta  per  Jmper^ 
atorem  I^eontem  Sapientemj  etc  (Greek  and  Latin,  by  J. 
Leunclavius,  in  Jus  Grtpro^Romanum ;  by  Jac  Goar,  ad 
calcem  Codini,  Par.  1648,  folio) :— 5.  Eig  tA  Movoptptov^ 
In  spectfwulum  Unius  I)eiy  an  epigram  of  little  value, 
with  notes  by  Brodieus  and  Opsopwus,  in  Epigram,  libri 
pu,  edit.  Wechel  (Frankfort,  1600).    See  Zooaras,  ii,  174, 
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ete. ;  Gedrenus,  p.  591,  etc ;  Joel,  p.  179,  etc. ;  Manass.  p. 
108,  etc. ;  Glycas.  p.  296,  etc. ;  Genesiius,  p.  61,  etc ;  Co- 
din,  pw  63,  etc ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Ortxca^  vii,  698  eq. ; 
Hamberger,  Nachrichten  von  Geiekrten  Afatmem ;  Cave, 
HuL  Litt. ;  Hankius,  Script.  Byzatit, ;  Oudin,  Comment, 
iie  SS.JLcd,  ii,  894  sq.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Jiiog,  ii,  739  sq. 

I«eo  OP  Saint-Jbax,  a  French  theologian  and  con- 
troveisialist,  was  bom  at  Kenues  July  9, 1600.  He  en- 
tered the  Carmelite  convent  when  quite  young,  and,  be- 
ing greatly  esteemed  by  the  order,  he  succesRively  filled 
nearly  all  the  positions  in  their  gift.  He  died  at  the 
ctmvent  "  des  Billettes,"  Dec  80, 1671.  He  wrote  Car- 
melus  restitutus  (Par.  1684, 4to) : — Emychp,  PrcBntissum, 
S€U  sapientia  umvertalis  delifteatiOf  etc.  (1685,  4to) : — 
Jiist,  Carmdit,  provincice  Turonams  (1640,  4to).  His 
sermons  were  published  under  the  title  La  Somme  des 
Sermons  parinetiques  et  pan^riques  (1671-75,  4  vols. 
foL).    See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxx,  788. 

Leo  Stypiota,  or  Styppa,  or  Stypa  (2ru^c)» 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  12th  centur}'  (A.D. 
1184  to  1143),  flourished  until  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus. 
A  decree  of  Leo  Stypiota  on  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
marriages  is  given  in  the  Jus  Orientule  of  Donetidus 
CBtff/iot  'Apx^poTiKoif  Sanclion.  P(mt\fic  p.  59),  and  in 
the  Jtu  GrcBoo-Romasmm  of  Leunclavius  (liber  iii,  vol. 
i,  p.  217).  He  is  often  cited  by  Nicolaus  Comnenus  Po- 
padopoU.  See  Fabridus,  BiU,  Grac,  viii,  721 ;  xi,  666. 
— Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  Bwg,  ii,  745. 

I«eo  OP  ThessalonTca,  an  eminent  Byzantine  phi- 
lo0opher  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  9th  oentur}',  character- 
ized by  his  devotion  to  learning,  studied  grammar  and 
poetry  at  Constantinople,  and  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
arithmetic  under  Michael  Psellus  on  the  island  of  An- 
dros,  and  at  the  monasteries  on  the  adjacent  part  of 
continental  Greece.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Constan- 
tinople and  became  an  instructor.  Introduced  to  the 
notice  of  emperor  Theophilus,  he  was  appointed  public 
teacher  or  professor,  and  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Mar- 
tyrs was  assigned  him  for  a  school.  Soon  after  the 
patriarch  John,  who  appears  hitherto  to  have  neglect- 
ed his  learned  kinsman,  promoted  Leo  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Thessalonica.  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus 
(A.D.  842),  when  the  government  came  into  the  hands 
of  Theodora,  the  iconoclastic  party  was  overthrown,  and 
Leo  and  John  were  deposed  from  their  sees;  but  Leo, 
whose  worth  seems  to  have  secured  respect,  escaped  the 
BuJGrerings  which  fell  to  his  kinsman's  lot;  and  when 
Caesar  Bardaa,  anxious  for  the  revival  of  learning,  es- 
tablished the  mathematical  school  at  the  palace  of  Mag- 
naura,  in  Constantinople,  Leo  was  placed  at  the  head. 
Leo  was  still  living  in  A.D.  869;  how  much  Uter  is  not 
known.  Symeon  {De  Mich,  et  Theodora,  c  46)  has  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  method  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation invented  by  Leo,  and  practiced  in  the  reigns  of 
Theophilus  and  his  son  Michael.  Fires  kindled  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  conveyed  intelligence  of  hostile 
incuraiona,  battles,  conflagrations,  and  the  other  inci- 
dents of  war,  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  the  hour  of  kindling  indicating  the  nature  of  tlie 
a<!cident,  according  to  an  arranged  plan,  marked  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  clock  kept  in  the  castle  of  Lusus,  near 
Tarsus,  and  of  a  corresponding  one  kept  in  the  palace  at 
Constantinople.  The  Mi^o^oc  Trpoyvocrric^,  Methodus 
Prognngtica,  or  instructions  for  divining  by  the  Gospel 
or  Psalter,  by  Leo  Sapiens,  in  the  Medicean  Library  at 
Florence  (Bandini,  Catalog,  Codd,  iMvr,  Medic,  iii,  839), 
is  perhaps  by  another  Leo.  Combefis  was  disposed  to 
claim  for  Leo  of  Thessalonica  the  authorship  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Xpriofioij  Oracula,  which  are  commonly  as- 
cribed to  the  emperor  Leo  Vl,  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise,  and 
have  been  repeatcfily  published.  But  Leo  of  Thessalo- 
nica is  generally  designated  in  the  Byzantine  writers 
the  philosopher  (^cXbVo^o^:),  not  the  wise  (tro^oii) ;  and 
if  the  published  Oracuh  are  a  part  of  the  series  men- 


tioned by  Zonaras  (xv,  21),  they  must  be  older  than 
either  the  emperor  or  Leo  of  Thessalonica.  See  Fabri- 
cius,  BibL  Gr<jtca,  iv,  148, 158;  vii,  697;  xi,  665;  Alia- 
tius,  De  PselUSf  c  8-6 ;  Labbe,  De  Byzani,  Histor,  Scrip- 
toribus  nporpnrrtKov,  pt.  ii,  p.  45.— Smith,  Diet,  ofGrk, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  ii,  745  sq. 

Leo  THE  Thracian  (also  the  Great\  or  FLA^^^s 
Leo  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  in  Thrace 
of  obscure  parents,  entered  the  military  service,  and  rose 
to  high  rank.  At  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian  in 
A.D.  457,  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  near  SeUnoo- 
bria,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  at*  the 
instigation  of  Asi^ar,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  commanded 
the  auxiliaries.  The  senate  of  Constantinople  confirmed 
the  choice,  and  the  patriarch  Anatolius  crowned  him. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  an  emper- 
or receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  a 
ceremony  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  other 
Christian  princes,  and  from  which  the  clergy,  as  Gibbon 
justly  observes,  have  deduced  the  mo«t  formidable 
consequences.  See  Investiture.  Leo  followed  the 
measures  of  Marcian  against  the  Kutychians,  who  had 
been  condemned  as  heretics,  and  who  had  recently  ex- 
cited a  tumult  at  Alexandria,  bad  killed  the  bishop, 
and  placed  one  ^lurus  in  his  stead.  Aspar  for  a  time 
screened  iElurus;  but  Leo  at  last  had  him  exiled,  and 
an  orthodox  bbhop  put  in  his  place  The  Huns,  hav- 
ing entered  the  province  of  Dacia,  were  defeated  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  a  son  of  Attila  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  Soon  after,  Leo,  in  concert  with  Anthemius, 
emperor  of  the  West,  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  on  board,  for  the  recovery  of  Afri- 
ca, which  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Part  of  the 
expedition  attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  the 
rest  landed  in  Libya,  and  took  Tripolis  and  other  towns; 
but  the  delay  and  mismanagement  of  the  commander, 
I  who  was  Leo*s  brother-in-law,  gave  time  to  (ienseric  to 
make  his  preparations.  Coming  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Carthage  by  night,  with  fire-ships  impelled  by  a  fair 
wind,  he  set  fire  to  many  of  the  imperial  ships,  dispersed 
the  rest,  and  obliged  the  expedition  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Leo  died  in  January',  474. — English  Cyclopa- 
diOf  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology  f  ii,  734. 

Leo  I,  saint  and  pope,  sumamed  the  Great,  noted  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  pa[>acy,  was  bom  about  the  year 
390,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  ascertained.  We 
have  also  no  precise  information  as  to  his  birthplace;  for 
while  the  liber  pon/ijicalis  describes  him  as  a  Tuscan, 
and  names  Quintianus  a6  his  father,  Quesnel,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  expression  in  one  of  Leo's  own  letters 
(xxxi,4),  and  an  account  of  his  election  by  a  certain  Pros- 
per^ stated  that  he  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  this  opinion 
has  been  accepted  without  further  inquiry  by  most  sub- 
sequent ecclenastical  vrriters.  W^hile  yet  an  acolyte,  Leo 
was  dispatched,  in  A.D.  418,  to  Carthage,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  Aurelius  and  the  other  African  bishops 
the  sentiments  of  Zosimus  concerning  the  Pelagian  doc- 
trines of  Ccelestius  (q.  v.).  Under  Celestine  (q.  v.)  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  deacon ;  and  the  reputation 
even  then  (481)  enjoyed  by  him  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  terms  of  the  epbtle  prefixed  to  the  seven  books  De 
Incamatione  Christi  of  Cassianus,  who  at  his  request 
had  undertaken  this  work  against  the  Nestorian  here- 
sy. About  this  time  he  was  applied  to  by  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria to  settle  a  difllculty  between  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  primate  of  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  Jemsalcm.  Having  obtained  a  great  reputation 
for  his  knowledge,  energy,  and  untiring  activity,  he  fail- 
ed not  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of  Sixtus  111  (482- 
440),  to  whom  he  rendered  valuable  service,  in  several 
important  offices  intrusted  to  him.  Attracting  also  the 
notice  of  Valentinian  III,  he  undertook,  by  request  of 
this  emperor,  a  mission  to  (iaul,  to  soothe  the  formidable 
dissensions  existing  between  the  two  generals  A^tius 
and  Albinus.  While  Leo  was  engaged  in  this  delicate  ne- 
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gotiation,  which  waa  conducted  with  singular  prudence 
and  perfect  success,  Sixtus  III  died,  Au^.  3, 440,  and  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  absent 
deacon  Leo  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Envoys 
were  at  once  sent  to  Gaul  to  apprise  him  of  his  election, 
and  having  returned  to  Kome  he  was  didy  installed, 
Sept.  29,440.  Both  the  State  and  the  Church  were  then 
in  a  critical  pordtion ;  the  former  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  invasions  of  barbarians ;  the  Church  through 
\ta  inner  dissensions  and  quarrels.  From  the  earliest 
ages  until  this  epoch  no  man  who  combined  lofty  ambi- 
tion with  commanding  intellect  and  political  dexterity 
had  presided  over  the  Koman  see ;  and  although  its  in- 
Huence  had  gradually  increased,  and  many  of  its  bishops 
had  sought  to  extend  and  condrm  that  influence,  yet 
they  had  merely  availed  themselves  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances to  augment  their  own  perdonal  authority, 
without  acting  upon  any  dbtinct  and  well -devised 
scheme.  But  Leo,  while  he  zealoufdy  watched  over  hb 
own  peculiir  flock,  concentrated  all  tha  powers  of  his 
energetic  mind  upon  one  great  de^gn,  which  he  seems 
to  have  formed  at  a  very  early  perio.l,  and  which  he 
kept  steadfastly  in  view  during  a  bag  and  eventful 
life,  following  it  out  with  consummate  boldness,  per- 
severance, and  talant.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  '*  apostolic  chair**  as  a  spiritual  su- 
premacy over  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  exclusive  appropriation  for  its  occupant  of  the  title 
of  Papa,  or  father  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Leo 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  in  this  respect  certainly  deserved  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  which  was  given  him.  The  evil  days 
amid  which  his  lot  was  cast  were  not  unfavorable,  as 
might  at  flrst  sight  be  supposed,  to  such  a  project.  The 
contending  parties  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  terrified 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  Arianism,  were  well  tlisposed  to 
refer  their  minor  disputes  to  arbitration.  Leo,  who  well 
knew,  from  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Innocent  I, 
that  the  transition  is  easy  from  instruction  to  command, 
in  the  numerous  and  elaborate  replies  which  he  address- 
ed to  inquiries  proceeding  from  various  quarters,  studi- 
ously adopted  a  tone  of  absolute  infallibility,  and  as- 
sumed the  right  of  enforcing  obedience  to  his  decisions 
as  an  unquestionable  prerogative  of  his  ofiice,  deriving 
authority  for  such  a  position  from  the  relation  of  Peter 
to  Christ  and  to  the  other  apostles.  He  represented  Pe- 
ter as  most  intimately  connected  with  Christ :  **  Petrum 
in  consortium  individiue  unitatis  assumtum,  id  quod  ipse 
erat,  voluit  nominari  dicendo:  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super 
banc  petram  asdificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  ut  letemi  tem- 
pli  asdificatio,  mirabili  munere  gratia  dei,  in  Petri  solid- 
itate  consisteret;  hac  ecclesiam  suam  firmitate  corrobo- 
rans,  ut  illam  nee  humana  temeritas  posset  appetere,  nee 
portie  contra  illam  inferi  pravalerent**  {iMters^  x,  1). 
This  commmiity  of  person  into  which  the  Lord  received 
Peter  is  then  made  to  extend  into  a  community  of  pow- 
er : ''  Quia  tu  es  Petruis  i*  e.  cum  ego  sim  lapis  angularis, 
qui  facio  utraque  unum,  ego  fundamentum,  pneter  quod 
nemo  potest  aiiud  ponere;  tamen  tu  quoque  petra  es, 
4(uia  mea  virtute  solidaris,  ct  quae  mihi  potestate  sunt 
propria,  sint  tibi  mecutn  participatione  communia**  (/>/- 
terif  iv,  2).  Peter  had  bw»n  received  into  the  commu- 
nity of  fxirson  with  the  l^ord  as  a  reward  for  his  recog- 
nition and  worship  of  Christ :  true,  he  had  denied  his 
Master,  but  this  the  Lord  had  intentionally  permitted  to 
happen.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  other  apostles,  he 
possessed  not  only  all  that  every  one  of  them  did,  but 
also  much  that  the  others  did  not  (/>//rr#,  iv,  2),  and 
was  their  original  chief:  "Transix-it  quidem  etiam  in 
alios  apoatolofl  jus  potestatis  istius  (ligandi  et  solvendi) 
et  ad  omnes  ccclesi®  principes  decreti  hujus  constitutio 
commeavit,  sed  non  frustra  uni  commendatur,  quod  om- 
nibus intimetur.  Petro  enim  ideo  hoc  ningulariter  cred- 
itur,  qui  cunctis  ecclesi«  rectoribus  Petri  forma  pnep<m- 
itur."  It  u  only  in  him  that  the  apostles  were  intnisted 
with  their  mission— in  him  they  are  all  saved ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Lord  takes  special  care  of  him, 


an<l  that  his  faith  is  prayed  for  specially, "  tanquam  alio- 
rum  status  certior  sit  futurus,  si  mens  pijpcipis  \'icta  dud 
fuerit.**  After  identifying  the  Church  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  Leo  identifies  Peter  with  Christ.  This 
primacy  of  Peter  continues,  therefore,  for  while  the  faith 
of  Peter  is  retained,  all  the  privileges  attached  to  thb 
faith  in  Peter  remain  also.  This  primacy  continues 
among  the  followers  of  Peter,  for  they  hold  the  same  re- 
lation towards  Peter  that  Peter  held  towards  Christ;  as 
Christ  was  in  Peter,  so  is  Peter  in  his  successors;  it  is 
still  Peter  who,  through  them,  fulfils  the  cotmnand  of 
Christ,  ^  Fetd  my  sheep  r — '*  Christus  tantam  potentiam 
dedit  et,  quem  totius  ecclesiae  principem  fecit,  ut  si  quid 
etiam  uostris  temporibus  recte  per  nos  agitur  rectequc 
disponitur,  illius  operibus,  illius  sit  gubemaculis  depu- 
tandum,  cui  dictum  est :  Et  tu  con  versus  confirma  firatres 
tuos"  (JSermitn,  iv,  4).  While  afiecting  the  utmost  hu- 
mility when  speaking  of  himself  personally  as  unwor- 
thy of  his  high  office,  he  speaks  of  that  office  itself  as 
the  most  exalted  station. 

It  was  more  difficult  for  Leo,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  bishop  of  Rame  is  the  successor  of  St,  Peter.  Kome, 
says  Leo,  has  been  glorified  by  the  death  of  the  two 
greatest  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  brought  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Eternal  City;  and  Leo  claims  to  dittcover  a 
Special  Providence  in  this  coming  of  Peter  to  Kome,  so 
that  that  city  should  through  him  and  in  him  become 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  world.  ^  Ut  hujus  enarra- 
bilis  gratias  (incamationis)  per  totum  mundum  difiian- 
deretur  effectus,  Koman  um  regnum  divina  providentia 
praeparavit;  cujus  ad  eos  limites  incrementa  perducta 
sunt,  quibus  cunctarum  undique  gentium  vicina  et  con- 
tigua  esset  universitas.  Disposito  namque  divinitus 
operi  maxime  congruebat,  ut  mulu  regna  uno  confoede- 
rarentur  imperio  et  cito  pervios  haberet  populos  pnedi- 
catio  generalis,  quos  unius  teneret  regimen  civiutis* 
{Serm,  Ixxxii,  2).  Here,  finding  dogmatical  argumenu 
unavailable  for  his  purpose,  Leo  turns  to  history,  which 
he  arranges  to  suit  himself.  With  regard  now  to  the 
relation  existing  between  the  bishop  of  Kome  and  the 
other  bishops,  Leo  says  expressly,  ^  All  the  bishops  have 
indeed  the  same  office,  but  not  the  same  power.  For 
even  among  the  apostles,  although  they  were  all  called 
apostles,  there  existed  a  remarkable  distinction,  for  one 
only,  Peter,  held  the  first  rank.  From  this  results  the 
difference  among  the  bishops.  It  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  Church  that  all  have  not  the  equal  right  to  ex- 
press all  things,  but  that*  in  each  province  there  is  one 
(the  bishop  of  the  principal  place  in  the  province)  who 
has  the  first  voice  among  his  brethren.  Again,  those 
who  occupy  more  important  sees  (the  metropolitans  of 
dioceses)  have  still  greater  power.  But  the  direction 
of  the  whole  Church  is  the  care  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  no  one  can  take  anything  away  from  him  who  is 
the  head  of  alL'*  Potent  but  unconscious  instruments  in 
forwarding  Leo*s  ambitions  schemes  were  found  in  the 
barbarian  chiefs  whose  power  was  not  yet  consolidated, 
and  who  were  eager  to  propitiate  one  who  possessed 
such  weight  with  the  priesthood,  and  through  them 
could  either  calm  into  submission  or  excite  to  rebellion 
an  ignorant  and  fanatic  multitude.  But,  though  the 
minds  of  men  were  in  some  degree  prepared  and  dis- 
posed to  yield  Xf>  such  domination,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  effort  shoiUd  not  provoke  jealousy  and 
resistance.  A  strong  opposition  was  speedily  oi)c*ntzed 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  and  soon  assumed  the 
attitude  of  open  defiance.  In  the  West  the  contest  was 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  controversy  with  Hilary  of 
Aries  (see  Hikarius  Arblatensis)  concerning  the  dep- 
osition of  Chelidonius,  bishop  of  Vesondo  (Besan^on), 
who  had  married  a  widow,  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
canons.  Chelidonius  appealed  to  Leo,  who  reinsuted 
him  in  his  see.  Hilary  was  summoned  to  Rome  upon 
several  charges  brought  against  him  by  other  bishops 
of  (iaul,  to  whom  his  severity  was  obnoxious;  and  Leo 
obtained  a  rescript  from  the  emperor  Valentinian  III 
sw«pending  Hilary  from  his  episcopal  office.    This  aua> 
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pennon,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lasting, 
although  the  fact  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  (XHitrover- 
8ial  writers  as  a  stretch  of  jurisdiction  in  the  see  of 
Kume.  Quesnel  published  a  dissertation  upon  this  con- 
truversy  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  (Paris,  1676). 
The  total  defeat  and  severe  punishment  of  the  Gallican 
bishop  filled  his  supporters  with  terror,  and  the  edict 
of  Valentinian  served  as  a  sort  of  charter,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Roman  bishops  exercised  for  centuries  un- 
die^puted  jurisdiction  over  France,  Spam,  (lermany,  and 
Britain.  In  the  East  the  struggle  was  much  more  com- 
plicated and  the  result  much  less  satisfactory.  The  ar- 
chimandrite Eutyches  (q.  v.),  in  bis  vehement  denunci- 
ation of  Nestorius,  having  been  betrayed  into  errors,  very 
different,  indeed,  but  considered  equally  dangerous,  was 
anathematized,  deposed,  and  excommunicated,  in  A.D. 
448,  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople.  Against  this  sen- 
t^enc^  he  sought  redress  by  soliciting  the  interference  of 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  His  cause  was 
eagerly  espoused  by  the  former.  As  for  Leo,  he  wrote 
to  the  patriarch  Flavianus  (q.  v.),  telling  him  that  '*  he 
had  been  informed  of  the  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  by  the  emperor, 
and  was  surprised  that  Flavianus  had  not  at  once  writ- 
ten to  him  about  it^  and  informed  him  thereof  before 
the  subject  had  been  disclosed  to  any  one  else."  Leo 
also  informed  Flavianus  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Eutyches  complaining  that  his  excommunication 
had  been  without  just  cause,  and  that  his  appeal  to 
Rome  had  not  been  considered.  Flavianus  was  to  send 
to  Rome  a  competent  envoy,  with  full  information  of  all 
the  pardculars  of  the  case,  to  render  final  judgment  in 
the  matter.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  says  Leo,  in 
his  conclusion,  the  first  thmg  of  all  to  be  attended  to  is 
**  ut  sine  strepitu  concertationum  et  custodiatur  caritas 
et  Veritas  defendatur.'*  In  a  letter  of  the  seme  date  to 
the  emperor,  Leo  rejoices  that  Theodosius  has  not  only 
a  royal,  but  also  a  priestly  heart,  and  carefully  guarded 
ttgauist  schism,  for  ^  the  state  also  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition when  the  holy  Trinity  is  worshipped  in  unity." 
Meanwhile  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  be  held 
on  the  1st  of  August,  449,  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  the 
ambassadors  of  Leo  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
publicly  the  above  letter  to  Flavianus.  But  a  great 
majority  of  the  congregated  fathers,  acting  under  con- 
trol of  the  president,  Dio6cunis  of  Alexandria,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  document,  passed  tumultuously  a  series 
of  resolutions  favorable  to  Eutyches,  excommunicated 
the  most  zealous  of  his  opponents,  and  not  only  treated 
the  Roman  envoys  with  indignity,  but  even  offered  vio- 
lence to  their  persons.  Hence  this  assembly,  whose 
acts  were  all  subsequently  annulled,  is  known  in  eccle- 
siastical history  as  the  Synotbis  LtitrocittalU,  The  ve- 
hement complaints  addressed  to  Theodosius  by  the  or- 
thodox leaders  proved  fruitless,  and  the  triumph  of  their 
opponents  was  for  a  time  complete,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor,  in  450,  again  awakened  the  hopes 
and  called  fortli  the  exertions  of  Leo.  In  consequence 
of  the  pressing  representations  of  his  envoys,  Anatoli  us, 
the  successor  of  FlaA*ianu8,  together  with  all  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  was  induced  to  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  Flavianus, 
and  to  transmit  it  for  signature  to  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  East,  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Leo  solicited 
the  new  monarch,  Marcian,  to  summon  a  grand  council 
for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  question  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ,  which  still  proved  a  source  of  discord, 
and  strained  everj'  nerve  to  have  it  held  in  Italy,  where 
his  own  adherents  would  necessarily  have  preponderated. 
In  this,  however,  he  failed,  as  the  council  was  held  at 
Chalcedon  in  October,  451.  Although  the  Roman  leg- 
ates, whose  language  was  of  the  most  imperious  de- 
scription, did  not  fail  broadly  tt»  assert  the  pretensions 
put  forth  by  the  representarive  of  St.  Peter,  at  first  all 
went  smoothly.  The  Epistle  to  Flavianus  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  rule  of  faith  for  the  guidance  of  the  uni- 
vcTNil  Church,  and  no  protest  was  entered  against  the 


spirit  of  arrogant  assumption  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
But  when  the  whole  of  the  special  business  was  con- 
cluded, at  the  very  last  sitting,  a  formal  rescdution  was 
proposed  and  passed,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  Roman 
see  was,  in  virtue  of  its  antiquit>',  entitled  to  take  for- 
mal precedence  of  every  other,  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  to  stand  next  in  rank,  was  to  be  rcgan'ed  as  inde- 
pendent from  every  other,  and  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  churches  of  Asia,  Thrace,  tnd  Pontus. 
The  resistance  of  Leo  was  all  in  vain.  The  obnoxious 
canons  were  fully  confirmed,  and  thus  one  half  of  the 
sovereignty  at  which  he  aimed  was  lost  forever,  at  the 
very  moment  when  victory  seemed  no  longer  doubtful. 
Leo  made  another  and  last  effort  on  the  22d  of  May, 
462,  when  he  wrote  to  Marcian  and  to  Pulcheria,  threat- 
ening, but  in  vain,  to  excommunicate  Anatolius.  In  457, 
after  the  death  of  Marcian,  the  party  of  Eutyches  made 
a  last  effort,  and  besought  the  new  emperor  to  assemble 
a  council  to  condemn  the  decrees  of  that  of  Chalcedon, 
but  the  emperor  refused  to  yield  to  this  request. 

In  the  mean  time  serious  events  were  taking  place 
at  Rome.  In  462  the  dreaded  king  of  the  Huns,  Attihi, 
invaded  Italy,  and,  after  sacking  and  plundering  Aqui- 
leia,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  he  marched  against  Rome.  Va- 
lentinian, proving  himself  unfit  for  his  high  position, 
remained  at  Ravenna,  and  iEtius  himself  saw  safety  in 
flight  only.  The  Roman  senate  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  what  should  be  done  in  this  emergency,  and  resist- 
ance being  considered  impossible,  Leo  was  chosen  as  a 
mediator  and  sent  to  Attlla.  What  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  eloquent  suppliant  may  have  been  history 
has  failed  to  record;  but  the  Huns  spared  Rome,  and, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  with- 
drew from  Italy  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube.  This 
action  of  Attila  appeared  so  strange  that  it  was  consid- 
ered impossible  to  account  for  it  except  by  a  miracle. 
According  to  the  legend,  Attila  confessed  to  his  ofllccni 
that  during  the  address  of  Leo  a  venerable  old  man  ap- 
peared to  him,  holding  a  sword  with  which  he  threat- 
!  ened  to  slay  him  if  he  resisted  the  voice  of  God.  When 
!  again  in  456  Rome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vandals,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  which  followed 
'  the  death  of  Valentinian,  had  invaded  Italy,  the  senate 
I  had  a  second  time  recourse  to  Leo,  and  sent  him  to 
I  Genseric.  But  this  time  his  eloquence  did  not  prove 
I  so  successful.  Genseric  consented  only  to  promise  not 
to  bum  the  citA',  and  to  spare  the  life  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  from  plunder  three  of  the  most  important  churches. 
The  other  parts  of  the  town  were  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
diers for  a  fortnight.  The  remainder  of  Leo's  life  passed 
without  further  disturbance.  While  engaged  in  liis 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  never  neglected  for  a 
moment  to  pursue  and  repress  heresy  within  the  states 
where  his  authority  was  recognised.  Having  learned 
that  there  Mere  still  a  large  number  of  Maniclieeans  in 
Rome,  he  caused  them  to  be  hunted  up  and  punished. 
He  acted  with  as  much  severity  against  the  Pelagians 
and  the  I*ri»cillianists.  Barbeyrac  (  Traite  de  Ui  morah, 
des  Peres,  c.  17,  §  2)  even  accuses  him  of  having  approved, 
I  and  perhaps  instigated,  the  violent  measures  taken 
■  against  the  heretics  during  his  pontificate,  and  adduces 
in  proof  the  letter  of  this  pope  to  Turibius,  bishop  pri- 
mate of  Spain,  concerning  the  Priscillianists.  Beaii- 
sobre  (in  his  Histoirf  du  j\/(mich.f  I.  9,  c  9,  t.  2,  p.  750) 
goes  further,  and  charges  I^o  with  having  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Manichflpans  and  Priscillianists  of  the  mis- 
deeds for  which  they  were  condemned. 

Leo  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  fasts 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost,  An  old  legend,  fcjund  in  a«um- 
ber  of  ancient  writers,  relates  that  in  the  ktter  part  of 
hb  life  Leo  cut  off  one  of  his  hands ;  wime,  Th.  Ray- 
naud among  them,  give  as  the  reason  that  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  having  once,  on  Easter-<lay,  been  permitted 
to  kiss  his  hand,  the  pope  felt  unholy  desires,  and  thus 
punished  this  rebellion  of  the  fiesh,  and  they  add  that  it 
is  from  that  time  the  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  foot 
was  introduced.     Sabellicus  and  others  assert  that  the 
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pope  only  punished  himself  for  having  conferred  orders 
on  a  man  who  proved  unworthy.  All  state  that  hb 
hand  was  finally  restored  to  him  by  a  miracle.  He 
died  April  11,461. 

The  works  of  Leo  consist  of  discourses  delivered  on 
the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  on  other  solemn 
occasions,  and  of  letters.  I.  Skrmones. — Of  these,  the 
first  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  which  have  come  down  to 
posterity,  we  possess  96.  There  are  5  />e  Xatali  ipntu, 
preached  on  anniversaries  of  his  ordination,  6  De  Col- 
lectiSf  9  J)e  Jejumo  Decimi  Mentis^  10  De  Nativitate 
Dominij  8  fn  Epiphama  Domini^  19  De  Passione  Domi' 
nif2  De  liesurrectione  Domini^  2  De  Ascennone  Domini^ 
8  De  PerUecoste^  4  De  Jejumo  Pentecostea^  1  In  Natali 
ApoHolorum  Petri  et  PauHf  1  In  NiUali  S.  Petri  Apoe- 
tolii  1  In  Octavis  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  1  In  Natali 
8,  Laureniii  Marty ris^  9  De  Jejumo  SeptinU  MenaUy  1  De 
Gradibus  Ascensionis  ad  Beatitudinem^  1  Tractatus  con- 
tra Haresim  Eutyckis.  Milman  {Hitt,  Lot,  Christianity , 
i,  258)  thus  comments  on  these  productions  of  Leo : 
*'  His  sermons  singularly  contrast  with  the  florid,  des- 
ultory, and  often  imaginative  and  impassioned  style  of 
the  Greek  preachers.  They  are  brief,  simple,  severe , 
without  fancy,  without  metaphy^ic  subtlety,  without 
passion;  it  is  the  Koman  censar  animadverting  with 
nervous  majesty  on  the  vices  of  the  people;  the  Roman 
pnetor  dictating  the  law,  and  delivering  with  authority 
the  doctrine  of  the  faith.  They  are  singularly  Chris- 
tian— Christian  as  dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  Christ, 
his  birth,  his  passion,  his  resurrection ;  only  polemic  so 
far  as  called  upon  by  the  prevailing  controversies  to  as- 
sert with  special  emphasis  the  perfect  deity  and  the 
perfect  manhood  of  Christ."  II.  EpisTOLiB. — These, 
extending  to  the  number  of  173,  are  addressed  to  the 
reigning  emperors  and  their  consorts,  to  synods,  to  re- 
ligious communities,  to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries, 
and  to  sundry  influential  personages  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times.  They  afford  an  im- 
mense mass  of  most  valuable  information  on  the  pre- 
vailing heresies,  controversies,  and  doubts  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  government.  Besides 
the  96  Sermones  and  173  Epistoia  mentioned  above,  a 
considerable  number  of  tracts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  ascribed  to  this  pope,  but  their  authenticity  is 
either  so  doubtful  or  their  spuriousness  so  evident  that 
they  are  now  universally  set  aside.  A  list  of  these,  and 
an  investigation  of  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  brothers  Ballerini,  more  particularly  described 
below.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation  deservedly 
gained  by  Leo,  his  writings  have  always  been  eagerly 
studied.  But,  although  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  are  still 
in  existence,  none  of  these  exhibit  his  works  in  a  com- 
plete form,  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
bring  together  any  portion  of  them  for  many  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  The  Sermones  were  dispersed  in 
the  Leciionaria,  or  select  discourses  of  distinguished  di- 
vines, employed  in  places  of  public  worship  until  the 
1 1th  century,  when  they  first  began  to  be  picked  out  of 
these  cumbrous  storehouses  and  transcribed  separately, 
while  the  Epistoia  were  gradually  gathered  into  imper- 
fect groups,  or  remained  embodied  in  the  general  col- 
lections of  papal  constitutions  and  canons. 

Of  the  numerous  printed  editions  of  Leo  Fs  works, 
th3  firdt  was  published  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
(Rome,  1470,  foL),  under  the  inspection  jf  Andrew,  bish- 
op of  Aleria,  comprising  92  Sermones  and  5  Kpistoln, 
The  best  two  editions  were  published  at  Paris  (1675, ' 
2  vols.  4to)  by  Pasquier  Quesnel  and  by  the  Ballerini  I 
(Verona,  1765-67,  3  vols.  foL).     Of  Quesnel's  edition  it  t 
is  due  to  say  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  krcre  number  of  MSS., 
preserved  chiefly  in  the  librarie^«  of  France,  he  was  en-  i 
abled  to  introduce  such  essential  improvements  into  the  | 
text,  and  by  hb  erudite  industry  illustrated  so  cleariy  i 
the  obscurities  in  which  many  of  the  documents  were  j 
involved,  that  the  works  of  Leo  now  for  the  first  time  , 


assumed  an  unmutilated,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory 


aspect    But  the  admiration  excited  by  the  skill  with  ! 


which  the  arduous  task  had  been  executed  soon  recaved 
a  check.  Upon  attentive  perusal  the  notes  and  dieser- 
tations  were  found  to  contain  such  free  remarks  upr« 
many  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  primitive  Church, 
and,  above  all,  to  manifest  such  unequivocal  hostility  to 
the  despotism  of  the  Roman  see,  that  the  volumes  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition  very  shortly  after  their 
publication,  and  were  included  in  the  Index  Lilnvrum 
Prohibiiorum  of  1682.  Notwithstanding  these  denun- 
ciations, the  book  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  was  re- 
printed, without  any  suppression  or  modification  of  the 
obnoxious  passages,  at  Lyons,  in  1700.  Hence  the 
heads  of  the  Romish  Church  became  anxious  to  supply 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  so  extensively  circulated. 
This  undertaking  was  first  attempted  by  Peter  Cacciari, 
a  Carmelite  monk  of  the  Propaganda,  whose  labors  (S, 
Leonis  Magni  Opera  omnia  [Rome,  1753-1765,  2  vols. 
foL] ;  Exercitationes  in  Universa  S,  Leonis  Magni  Opera 
[Rome,  1761,  foL])  might  have  attracted  attention  and 
praise  had  they  not  been,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  brought  to  a  close,  entirely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  those  of  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jerome  Balle- 
rini, presbyters  of  Verona.  Their  edition,  indeed,  is  en- 
titled to  take  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  text,  corrected  from  a  great  number  of  MSS., 
chiefly  Roman,  not  before  colUted,  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  parts,  and  the  notes  and  disquisitions.  A 
full  description  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Quesnel  and  Cacciari,  is  to  be  found  in  Schonemann 
{BibL  Patrum  Lat,  vol.  ii,  §  42),  who  has  bestowed  more 
than  usual  care  upon  this  section.  See  Maimbourg, 
Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Leon  (Paris,  1687, 4to);  Arendt, 
Leo  d,  Grosse  (Mainz,  1836, 8vo);  Gesch,  d,Rdin,  IMerat, 
(SuppL  Band.  2d  part,  §  169-162) ;  Alex,  de  Saint-Che- 
ron,  Histoire  da  Pontijicat  de  St,  Leon  le  Grand  etde  son 
siecle  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  Ph.  de  Momay,  Histoire  Pontificals 
(1612, 12mo,  p.  71);  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Popes  (La  Haye, 
1732, 6  vols.  4to),  i,  218;  Baronius,  Annales  Ecclesiastici 
(Lueques,  1738, 19  vols.  foL),  vii,  636-638;  vui,  1-240; 
G.  Bertazzolo,  Breve  Desarittione  delta  Vita  di  son  Leone 
primo  et  di  Attila  Flagello  di  Dio  (Mantua,  1614, 4to); 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  1 ;  E.  Perthel,  Pahst  Ijeo^s  I 
Le6mu,Lehren(\S4^)i  (XT.  Hef ele^ConeOiengeschickte, 
vol.  ii ;  Milman,  Hist,  iMtin  Christianity y  vol.  i,  ch.  iv ; 
Neander,  Church  History ^  ii,  104, 169  sq.,  608  sq.,  708  sq.; 
Dumoulin,  Vie  et  Religion  de  deux  hons  Papes  Lion  I  el 
Gregoire  I  (1650) ;  Baxmann, PoUtik  der Piipate,  i,  18  sq.j 
Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  Hist,  (PhiL  1869, 8vo :  see  its  Index) ; 
Riddle,  Hist,  Papacy ^  i,  171  sq.;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesck, 
xvii,90  sq.j  Herzog,^/i/-/:Rcyli  viii,296-3n>  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth,  ii,  746  sq.; 
Migne,  Nouv,  Encyc,  Thiol  ii,  1 152  ;  Bergier,  Dict^  de 
Thiol,  iv,  34  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxx,  704 
-70S  i  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1854> 
p.  291  sq. 

Leo  II,  Pope,  was  bom  at  Cedelle,  in  Sicily,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  became  first  canon 
reguUir,  then  cardinal  priest,  and  finally  pope,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Agatho.  Although  his  predecessor  had  died 
in  January  of  the  same  year,  he  was  installed  as  late  as 
August,  682,  by  the  emperor  dlonstantine  V,  as  "the 
mo:»t  holy  and  blessed  archbishop  of  old  Rome,  and  uni- 
versal pope.*'  The  reasons  of  this  delay  are  unknown. 
Soon  after  his  election  Constant  ine  requested  him  to 
send  to  Constantinople  an  ambassador,  with  full  author- 
ity to  decide  at  once  on  all  questions  of  dogmas  and 
canons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  interests.  But  I.<eo,  per- 
ceiving the  aim  of  the  request,  sent  only  a  sub-deacon, 
who  would  not  act  in  matters  of  any  importance  without 
first  consulting  with  Rome.  He  also  immediately  as- 
sembled a  synod  to  approve  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth 
ax;umenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  681,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  by  the  legates  of  Agatho. 
In  683  he  sent  a  legate  to  Constantine,  with  a  letter 
anathematizing  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  and  also 
pope  Honorius  (625-638),  "who,  instead  of  purifying 
the  Apostolic  Church  by  the  doctrines  of  the  apostle^ 
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bas  come  near  oveitbrowing  the  faith  by  hU  treason'* 
(Labbe,  Conc^  vi,  1246).  Leo  sought  to  induce  all  the 
churches  to  accept  the  decisions  of  that  council,  and  for 
that  purpose  translated  them  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
sending  a  copy  of  them  in  the  latter  language  to  the 
Spanish  bishops.  He  appears  also  to  have  given  his 
ambassador  four  letters,  somewhat  similar  as  to  their 
contents  (see  Mansi,  xi,  1050-1058),  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Ostrogothia,  count  bimplicius,  king  Erwig, 
and  the  metropolitan  bishop  Quiricus  of  Toledo,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  all  the  bishops  of  Spain  would 
indorse  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  In 
these  letters  he  says :  **  Honorius  has  falsified  the  iind- 
olable  rule  of  apostolic  succession  which  he  had  received 
from  his  predecessors.''  Baronius,  wishing  to  rehabili- 
tate Leo,  denies  the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  while 
Pagi  attempts  to  uphold  it;  Gfrorer  (Kirchengesch.xol. 
iii,  pt.  i,  p.  897  sq.)  also  maintains  their  genuineness,  and 
adduces  in  proof  of  it  their  corresponding  precisely  with 
the  decisions  of  the  fourteenth  Council  of  Toledo.  Leo 
also  obtauied  from  Constantine  a  promise  that  after  the 
death  of  the  titular  archbishop  of  Kavenna  his  succes- 
sors should,  according  to  an  old  custom  fallen  into  dis- 
use, come  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated.  In  exchange  for 
this  concession,  Leo  relieved  the  see  of  Ravenna  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  taxes  formerly  levied  on 
the  occasion  of  such  consecration.  Leo  was  a  great 
friend  of  Church  music,  and  did  much  towards  improv- 
ing the  Gregorian  chant.  He  built  a  church  to  St 
Paul,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  the  custom  of  sprink- 
ling the  people  with  holy  water.  He  died  in  July,  688 : 
the  exact  date  is  not  ascertained,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  commemorates  him  on  the  28th  of  June. 
See  Dupin,  BiUiofk.  det  A  uteurs  Eccles,  v,  105 ;  Plarina, 
Jiiftoria  delie  Vite  dei  Sommi  Pontejici ;  Ciaconius,  1  'Urn 
et  Jits  ffesta  Pontificum  Romanorum  (Rom.  1677,  4  volfc 
folio),  i,  478;  Herzog,  Beal-Enqfliop,  viii,  811 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouc,  Biog,  Ginerale^  xxx,  708 ;  Baxmenn,  Politik  der 
Paptte,  i,  186;  Bower,  History  of  the  Pvpesy  iii,  184  sq.; 
Riddle,  /fiat,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  800. 

laeo  HI,  Pope,  who  brought  about  the  elevation  of 
the  Frankish  king  to  the  position  of  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  thus  relieved  the  Roman  pontificate  of  fur- 
ther subjection  to  the  Greek  emperors,  was  a  native  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  was  elected  after  the  death  of 
Adrian  I,  Dec  26, 796  Immediately  after  his  election 
he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Charlemagne,  and, 
like  his  predecessor,  acknowledged  allegiance.  Charle- 
magne replied  by  a  letter  of  congratulation,  which  he 
intrusted  to  the  abbot  Angilbertus,  whom  he  commis- 
sioned to  confer  with  the  new  pontiff  respecting  the  re- 
lations between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  "  Patrician  of 
the  Romans,"  for  this  was  the  title  which  Charlemagne 
had  assumed.  In  796  Leo  sent  to  Charlemagne  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
requesdng  the  king  to  send  some  of  his  nobles  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
thus  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne  was  extended  over 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome.  In  the  year  799,  an  atro- 
cious assault,  the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, was  committed  on  the  person  of  the  pope.  While 
Leo  was  riding  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  clergy,  and 
chanting  the  liturgy,  a  canon  by  the  name  of  Paschal 
and  a  sacristan  called  Campulus,  accompanied  by  many 
armed  ruffians,  fell  u|x>n  him,  threw  him  from  his  horse, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  convent  of  St.  Sylvester, 
when  they  stabbed  him  in  many  places,  endeavoring 
to  put  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his  tongue.  Leo,  how- 
ever, was  delivered  by  his  friends  from  the  hands  of  the 
assassins,  and  taken  to  Spoleti  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Spoleti,  where  he  soon  after  recovered ;  thence  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Paderbom  in  Germany,  where  Charle- 
magne then  was,  by  whom  the  pope  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honors.  Charlemagne  sent  him  back  to 
Rome  with  a  numerous  escort  of  bishops  and  counts, 
and  also  of  armed  men.  The  pope  was  met  outside  of 
the  dty  gates  by  the  clergy,  senate,  and  people,  and  ac- 


companied in  triumph  to  the  Latearan  palace.  A  court 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  counts  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators  who  had  attempted  the  life  of 
the  pope,  and  the  two  chiefs,  Paschal  and  Campulus, 
were  exiled  to  France.  From  this  very  lenient  sentence 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  appears  that 
Charlemagne  had  greatly  at  heart  the  conciliation  of  the 
Romans  in  general,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  betaking 
themselves  again  to  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emper- 
ors. In  800  Charlemagne  himself  visited  Italy,  and  was 
met  at  Nomentum,  outside  of  Rome,  by  the  pope,  and 
the  next  day  he  repaired  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican, 
escorted  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  After  a  few 
days  Charlemagne  convoked  a  numen)us  assembly  of 
prelates,  abbots,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Franks 
as  well  as  Romans,  to  examine  certain  charges  brought 
egainst  the  pope  by  the  partisans  of  Paschal  and  Cam- 
pulus, but  no  proofs  were  elicited,  and  Leo  himself,  tak- 
ing the  book  of  gospels  in  his  hand,  declared  himself  in- 
nocent. On  Christmas-day  of  that  year  the  pontiff  of- 
ficiated in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  presence  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  numerous  retinue.  As  Charle- 
magne was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  the  pontiff 
stopped  him,  and  placed  a  rich  crown  upon  his  head, 
I  while  the  clergy  and  the  people,  at  the  same  moment, 
cried  out  "Carolo  piissimo,"  **Augu8to  magno  impera- 
'  tori,"  with  other  expressions  and  acclamations  which 
i  were  wont  to  be  used  in  proclaiming  Roman  emperors. 
'  Three  times  the  acclamations  were  repeated,  after  which 
:  the  pope  was  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  emper- 
or. From  that  time  Charlemagne  left  off  the  titles  of 
j  king  and  patrician,  and  styled  himself  Auguetiis  and 
!  emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  he  addressed  the  emperor 
I  of  Constantinople  by  the  name  of  brother.  Thus  was 
the  Western  empire  revived  825  years  after  Odoacer  had 
deposed  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  nominal  successor 
of  the  Ciesars  on  the  throne  of  the  West.  From  that 
time  all  claim  of  the  Eastern  emperors  to  the  supreme 
dominion  over  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  at  an  end,  end 
the  popes  from  the  same  date  assumed  the  t(mf.oral  au- 
thority over  the  city  and  duchy,  in  subordination,  hew- 
ever,  to  Charlemagne  and  his  successors;  they  began, 
also,  to  coin  money,  with  the  pontiff's  name  on  one  side 
and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  other.  In  804  the  pope, 
during  Christmas,  visited  Charlemagne  at  his  court  at 
Aquifgrana  (Aix-la-Chapelle).  In  the  division  which 
Charlemagne  made  by  will  of  his  dominions  among  his 
sons,  the  city  of  Rome  was  declared  to  belong  to  him 
who  should  bear  the  title  of  emperor.  Loui»  le  Debon- 
naire  was  aften^ards  invested  with  that  title  by  Charle- 
magne himself,  and  we  find  him  accordingly,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  assuming  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  that  city  on  the  occasion  of  a  freeh  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  against  Leo,  the  heads  of  which  were 
convicted  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  Rome,  and  put  to 
death.  Louis  found  fault  with  the  rigor  of  the  sentence 
and  the  haste  of  its  execution,  and  he  ordered  his  neph- 
ew, Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  in- 
vestigate the  whole  affair.  Leo,  who  seems  to  have 
been  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  sent  messengers  to  the 
court  of  Louis  to  justify  himself.  Meanwhile  he  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  the  people  of  Rome  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection, and  piUled  down  some  buildings  he  had  begmi 
to  construct  on  the  confiscated  property  of  the  conspira- 
tors. The  duke  of  Spoleti  was  sent  for  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  suppress  the  tumult,  when  Leo  suddenly  died 
in  816,  and  Stephen  IV  was  elected  in  his  place.  Leo 
is  praised  by  Anastasius,  a  biographer  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, for  the  many  structures,  especially  churches,  which 
he  raised  or  repaired,  and  the  valuable  gifts  with  which, 
he  enriched  them.  In  his  temporal  policy  he  appears 
to  have  been  more  moderate  and  prudent  than  his  pre- 
decessor, Adrian  I,  who  was  perpetually  soliciting  Char- 
lemagne in  his  letters  for  fresh  grants  of  territory  to  his 
see.  Thirteen  letters  of  Leo  are  published  in  Labbe's 
Concilia,  vii,  1111-1127.  He  is  also  considered  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epittola  ad  Carolum  Magnum  in^^  ex  edi«^ 
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tione  et  cam  notis  Hermanni  Conringii  (Helmst.  1647, 
4to).  The  Enchiridion  Ijeonis  papa,  containing  seven 
penitential  psalms  and  some  prayers,  has  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  him.  See  Ph.  Jaffe,  Reg,  Pontijic 
(Berlin,  1851, 4to),  p.  215 ;  F.  Pagi,  Breciarium  hisfotico- 
cAronoloffico-criticum  iUustriora  ponii/,  (4to),  ii,  1 ;  J.  G. 
Faber,  Dissertatio  de  Leone  1 1 /,  papa  Romano  (Tilbing. 
1748, 4to) ;  Milman,  Hi»U  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  454  sq. ; 
Kanke,  Hist,  of  Papacy,  i,  24  sq.;  Baxmann,  PoliHk  der 
Pdpste,  i,  304 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii  (see  Index) ;  Riddle, 
Hist,  of  Papacy,  i,  326;  Bower,  Hist.  Popes,  iv,  142  sq.; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xix,  600  sq. ;  xx,  610 ;  xxii,  87 
sq.;  Reichel,  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  72  sq. ; 
Lea,  Studies  in  Church  Hist,  p.  34  sq.,  38, 58, 88  note^  179 ; 
JCngL  Cyclop, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxx,  710; 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch,  iii,  1, 2. 

I«eo  IV,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  succeeded 
Sergius  II  in  847.  He  was  hastily  elected,  and  conse- 
crated without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
Lotharius,  because  Rome  was  then  threatened  by  the 
Saracens,  who  occupied  part  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
and  who  a  short  time  before  had  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  plundered  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Vatican,  which  was  outside  of  the  walls.  Leo's  con- 
secration, however,  was  undertaken  Mrith  the  express 
reservation  of  the  emperor's  rights,  and  when,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  violence  of  the  Saracens, 
Leo  undertook  to  surround  the  basilica  and  the  suburb 
about  it  with  walls,  the  emperor  sent  money  to  assist 
in  the  work.  The  building  of  this  Roman  suburb  oc- 
cupied four  years,  and  it  was  name<l  ailer  its  founder, 
Civitas  Leordna.  Leo  also  restored  the  town  of  Porta, 
on  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  settling  there  some  thou- 
sands of  Corsicans,  who  had  nm  away  from  their  country 
on  account  of  the  Saracens,  Towers  were  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  iron  chains  drawn  acruss  to  pre- 
vent the  vessels  of  the  Saracens  from  ascending  to  Rome. 
The  port  and  town  of  Centum  CellsB  being  forsaken  on 
account  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  built  a  new  town  on  the 
coast,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  other,  which 
was  called  Leopolis;  but  no  traces  of  it  remain  now,  as 
the  modern  Civita  Vecchia  is  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  old  Centum  Cellas.  Leo  IV  held  a  cduucil  at  Rome 
in  853,  in  which  Anastasius,  canllnal  of  St.  Marcel,  was 
deposed  for  having  remained  five  years  absent  from 
Rome,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  pope.  Leo 
•  died  in  July,  855,  and  tifteen  days  after  his  death  Bene- 
dict III  was  elected  in  his  place,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  text  of  Anastasius,  who  was  a  contemporary ; 
but  later  writers  introduce  between  Leo  IV  and  Benedict 
III  the  fabulous  pope  Joan  (q.  v.).  Leo  has  left  us  two 
entire  epistles,  as  also  fragments  of  several  others,  and  a 
good  homily,  which  are  contained  in  Labbe's  Cone  See 
Baronius,  AnnaL  xiv,  340;  Ciaconius,  i,  614;  Gfrorer, 
Kirchengeschichte,  iii,  1,  2;  Baxmann,  Politik  d,  Pdpste, 
i,  281,  352;  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  History,  p.  61,  91 ;  Rid- 
>dle.  Hist,  of  Papacy,  i,  336  sq.;  Reichel,  See  of  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  p.  96 ;  Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  995 ;  (lieseler, 
:fCccles,  Hist,  ii,  220  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  812 ; 
Hosheim,  Eccl,  Hist,  ii,  77 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener, 
xxx,  711;  English  Cyclopcsdia,  s.  v. 

Leo  V,  Pope,  was  bom  at  Priapi,  near  Ardea  (ac- 
cording to  some  at  Arezzo).  He  entered  the  order  of 
Benedictines,  became  cardinal,  and  was  finally  elected 
to  the  papal  chair  Oct.  28. 903.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Christopher,  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Damaso, 
and  chaplain  of  Leo,  instigated  an  insurrection  at  Rome, 
and  made  the  pope  prisoner,  under  the  plea  that  he  was 
incapable  of  governing.  Christopher  now  exacted  from 
Leo  a  formal  abdication,  and  the  promise  of  retuniing 
into  his  convent.  According  to  Sigonius,  Leo  died  "  of 
grief  in  his  prison  one  month  and  nine  days  after  his 
election.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John  of  Latcran.  But 
Christopher  himself  did  not  remain  long  in  the  papal 
chair,  as  a  new  revolt  of  the  Romans  drove  him  from  the 
niurped  see,  and  put  in  his  place  Sergius  III,  who  was 


the  favorite  of  the  celebrated  Marozia,  a  powerful  bot 
licentious  woman,  who  dbposed  of  everything  in  Rome. 
The  10th  century  may  well  be  termed  the  darkest  sen. 
of  the  papacy.  See  Platina,  Historia  de  Vitis  Pontijh- 
cum,  etc ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  des  souverains  Path- 
tifes  Romains,  ii,  62 ;  Du  Chene,  Hist,  des  Popes ;  Bax- 
mann, Politik  der  Pdpste,  ii,  76  sq. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the 
Popes,  v,  86 ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  36;  Gene- 
brard, CAron. ;  }\enog,Real^Encyklop,x\\\,Mb\  English 
Cyclopadia ;  Hoefer,  Souv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxx,  711. 

Leo  VT,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  John  X 
July  6,  928,  and  died  seven  months  afterwards;  some 
say  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Marozia,  like  his  pre- 
decessor. He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VIL — English 
Cyclopadia;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Generate,  xxx,  712; 
Biower,  History  of  the  Popes,  v,  95. 

Leo  VU,  Pope,  a  Roman,  sometimes  called  Leo  VI, 
succeeded  John  XI,  the  son  of  Marozia,  Januar}'  8, 936. 
He  mediated  peace  between  Alberic,  duke  of  Rome,  and 
Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  offered  to  marry  Marozia, 
in  order  to  obtain  by  her  means  the  possession  of  Rome, 
but  was  driven  away  by  Alberic,  also  Marozia*s  son. 
Leo  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  irreproachable  con- 
duct, but  little  is  known  of  him.  He  died  in  939,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  VIII.  We  have  of  him  an 
epistola  to  Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  published 
in  D'Acher}''8  Spicilegium;  two  others  to  Gerard,  arch- 
bishop of  Lorch,  and  to  the  bishops  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. See  Mabillon,  A  nnales  Ordinis  S,  BenecUcti,  vols, 
ii  and  iv ;  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  voU 
iii;  Fleury,  Hist,  Ecclesiast,;  Baronius, ^4 fmot  cent,  x; 
Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  v,  97  sq. ;  Reichel,  Roman  See 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  121 ;  Baxmann, Po/t/ib  der  Papste, 
ii,  93;  Herzw?,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  316;  English  Cydo- 
podia;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  biog.  Generate,  xxx,  712. 

Leo  VIII,  Pope,  a  Roman,  succeeded  John  XII, 
who  was  deposed  for  his  misconduct  by  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  963. 
But  soon  after  Otho  had  left  Rome,  John  XII  came  in 
again  at  the  head  of  his  partisans,  obliged  Leo  to  run 
away,  and  resumed  the  papal  office.  John,  however, 
shortly  after  died  or  was  murdered  while  committing 
adultery,  and  the  Romans  elected  Benedict  V.  Otho,  re- 
turning with  an  army,  took  the  city  of  Rome,  exiled  Ben- 
edict, and  reinstated  Leo,  who  died  about  965,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  XIIL  See  Baronius,  A  mtaL  xvi,  129 ; 
Platina,  Historia,  p.  14 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  v,  112 
sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  42 ;  Reichel,  Roman 
See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  126  sq.,  216;  Baxmann,  Pol" 
itik  der  Pdpste,  ii,  1 14 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxx,  7 13. 

Leo  IX  (Brumo),  Pope,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  bom  in 
Alsace  in  1002,  and  was  cotisin-german  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  the  Salic  He  was  noted  for  great  scholariy  at- 
tainments, and  was  elected  in  1049  to  succeed  Damasas 
II,  at  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III  and  of  the  famous  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory 
VII),  who  became  one  of  Leo  IX's  most  trusted  advisers 
and  guides.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  com- 
ment that  the  reign  of  Leo  IX  was  rather  Gregorian  in 
tendency.  Leo  was  continually  in  motion  between  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  holding  councils  and  endeavoring  to 
reform  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  also 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy, 
against  whom  he  led  an  army,  but  was  defeated  in  Apu- 
lia and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  who  treated  him 
with  great  respect,  but  kept  him  for  more  than  a  year 
in  Benevento.  Having  made  peace  with  them  by  grant- 
ing to  them  as  a  6cf  of  the  Roman  see  their  conquests 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  w^as  allowed  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1054,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Victor  II.  Among  the  councils  held  by  Leo  IX,  one 
was  convened  at  Rome  (1050)  against  Bierengar  (q.  v.), 
and  in  favor  of  Lanfranc  (q.  v.).  Another  important 
council  held  during  his  pontificate  was  that  of  Rheims 
in  1049,  where  many  laws  were  enacted  against  simony, 
clerical  matrimony,  and  the  conditions  and  relations  of 
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monks  tnd  priesta.  Labbe  and  Co6Sut*8  C(mc  contain 
nineteen  letters  of  this  pope  (ix,  949-1001).  See  Baro- 
niits,  AwnaL  xvii,  19-107 ;  Muratori,  Rerum  ItaUearum 
Scriptoresy  ill,  277, 278 ;  (Ifrorer,  Kirckengeschichtey  iv,  1 ; 
Hbfler,  Dit  deutscken  Pabete,  ii,  8-214;  Baxmann,  Pott- 
tik  der  Pdpste,  i,  369  sq. ;  ii,  191  sq. ;  Bower,  BisL  of  the 
Popetj  V,  lt>4  sq. ;  Kiddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  106  sq. ; 
Hunkkr,  Leo  IX  u.  s,  Zeit  (Mayence,  1861);  Milmau, 
Jiist,  of  Latin  Christianity  j  iii,  240  sq.;  Kanke,  Hist,  of 
the  Papacy ;  Reichel,  Roman  JSee  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p. 
189  sq.,  191  sq.,  217,  244,  292;  llerzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
viii,317  sq.;  EngUsh  Cyclop,  s.  v.^  Hocfer,  Now.Biog, 
Generate,  xxx,  714. 

Leo  X  (Giovanni  de*  Medici),  pope  from  1513  to 
1521,  was  bom  at  Florence  Dec  11, 1476.  He  was  the 
eecond  son  of  the  celebrated  Loremto  de'  Medici  (bom 
Jan.  31, 1448 ;  died  April  8, 1492),  sumamed  "  the  Mag- 
nliicent,"  and  grandson  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (bom  in 
1889,  died  in  1464).  From  infancy  Giovanni  had  been 
destined  by  his  father  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  for  to 
the  lot  of  Pietro,  the  elder  child,  fell  the  succession  in  the 
Florentine  government,  and,  as  (iiovanni  early  showed 
mgns  of  ability,  the  great  aim  of  Lorenzo  was  to  secure 
for  his  house,  by  his  second  child,  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  At  the  tender  age  of  seven  Giovanni  was  sub- 
jected to  the  tonsure,  and  at  once  presented  by  Louis 
XII  of  France  with  the  rich  living  of  the  abbey  of  Font- 
douce,  and  by  pope  Sixtus  IV  himself  with  that  of 
the  wealthy  <x>nvent  of  Passignano.  Various  other  rich 
livings  were  added  to  these  successively,  and  in  1488, 
finally,  the  youthful  ecclesiastic,  of  but  thirteen  years  of 
age,  was  by  pope  Innocent  VIII  (father-in-law  of  Gio- 
Tanni's  sister  Maddalena)  presented  with  the  cardinal's 
imnk,  limited  by  the  condition  only  that  the  insignia  of 
this  distinction  should  not  be  assumed  until  his  studies 
had  been  completed  at  Pisa.  Hitherto  his  education 
had  been  intrasted  to  tutors  mainly,  and  among  them 
were  the  famous  Greek  historian  Cluilcondylas,  and  the 
learned  Angelo  Poliziano^  he  now  set  out  at  once  for 
l^isa,  and  having  there  completed  his  theological  stud- 
ies in  1492,  was  on  March  the  9th  of  this  same  year  in- 
stalled at  Florence  into  the  cardinal's  position,  and  three 
days  after  set  out  for  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Scarce  had  a  month  passed  his  induction 
to  the  cardijial*s  dignity  when  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  no  more,  and  hastily 
Giovanni  retraced  hb  steps  to  Florence,  to  afford  succor 
and  support  to  his  weak  but  elder  brother  Pietro,  upon 
whom  now  depended  the  continuance  of  the  power  of 
the  Medid  over  Florence.  In  July  of  thb  year  (1492) 
Innocent  VIII  died,  and  as  Giovanni  had  opposed  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Alexander  VI,  the  Medici  could 
no  longer  hope  for  support  from  the  papacy.  Blind- 
ly and  madly,  amid  all  these  disadvantages,  Pietro,  un- 
satisfied with  absolute  power  unless  he  could  display 
the  pomp  and  exercise  the  craelties  of  despotism,  con- 
trived, in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  to  secure,  in- 
stead of  the  love  and  good  will,  the  hatred  of  the  Flor- 
entines. Their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  house  of 
the  Medici  hitherto  alone  prevented  any  attempt  to 
subvert  his  authority.  They  remained  quiet  even  in 
1494,  when  Charies  VIII  of  France  came  into  Italy  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  when  Pi- 
etro joined  the  house  of  Aragon,  instead  of  becoming  a 
confederate  of  the  French,  as  his  ancestors  had  always 
been.  But  when  Pietro,  equally  presumptuous  in  secu- 
rity and  timid  in  danger,  terrified  by  the  unexpected 
success  of  the  French,  fled  to  the  camp  of  Charles,  and, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  abandoned  himself  and  his  country 
to  his  mercy,  the  indignation  of  the  Florentines  could 
no  longer  be  stayed,  and,  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Frcnchf  they  stipulated  especially  the  exile  of  the  Medi- 
ci (Nov.  1494).  After  his  capitulation  to  king  Charles, 
Pietro  had  retumed  to  Florence,  but  the  enraged  popu- 
lace made  his  stay  impossible,  and  he  quickly  fled  the 
city.  Giovanni,  bolder  and  more  courageous  than  his 
dder  brother,  assisted  by  a  few  faithful  friends,  well- 


armed,  made  a  last  attempt  to  assert  the  Medicean  au- 
thority, and  put  down  the  insurrection  by  a  bold  exer- 
cise of  force.  It  soon,  however,  became  but  too  appa- 
rent to  the  young  cardinal  that  his  hope  was  all  vanity. 
"The  people  multiplied  themselves  against  Pietro,"  as 
Guicciardini  {Storia  Fiorentina  [Opere  inedite],iii,  1 10) 
phrases  it,  and  Giovanni,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar,  was 
glad  enough  to  find  himself  outside  the  city  gates,  and 
on  the  open  Bologna  road,  taking  the  same  road  as 
Pietro,  followed  by  their  younger  brother  Giuliano,  still 
a  mere  lad.  They  went  first  to  John  Bentivoglio  in 
Bologna,  but,  as  they  were  not  received  here,  went  to 
Castello,  and  found  a  refuge  with  Vitelli  In  this  and 
other  places,  the  Medici,  the  cardinal  included,  lived  for 
some  time,  having  frequent  endeavors  made  for  their 
restoration.  But  when  Giovanni  was  finally  persuaded 
that  all  such  efforts  were  fruitless,  he  decided  to  quit  his 
native  country,  now  ravaged  by  foreign  armies,  and  be- 
trayed by  the  wretched  [lolicy  of  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  For  the  assertion  that  the  cardinal 
undertook  this  joumcy  for  political  ends  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation.  While  abroad  he  sought  lit- 
erary associations  mainly.  He  courted  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  learning,  and  not  unfrequently  displayed 
his  own  taste  for  literature  and  the  liberal  arts.  In 
1503,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  VI,  against  whom  he 
cherished  a  bitter  hatred,  and  on  whose  account  only  he 
had  avoided  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  from 
Florence,  he  retumed  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Pius 
UI,who  succeeded  Alexander  VI,  lived  only  a  few  weeks, 
and,  upon  a  further  election,  the  pontifical  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  Julius  II,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici.  Our  cardinal's  elder  brother  had  died  in 
the  mean  time  (in  the  battle  of  Garigliano  in  1608),  and, 
no  longer  distracted  by  the  impmdent  conduct  and  the 
wild  plans  of  an  imbecile,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
the  interests  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  By  the  friend- 
ship of  a  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  Galeotto  della  Rovere, 
he  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  Julius  II,  and, 
after  the  latter  had  entered  Perugia  in  1506  (Sept.  12), 
cardinal  Giovanni  was  intmsted  with  the  government 
of  that  town,  and  only  a  short  time  after  was  honored 
with  the  sppointment  of  papal  field  marshal,  under  the 
title  of  ^  legate  of  Bologno,''  to  the  army  against  the 
French,  The  campaign,  hoMevcr,  proved  rather  unsuc- 
cessful, and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  the  cardmal  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Milan,  whence  he  made  his 
escape  while  the  French  soldiers  were  busy  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  removal  to  France.  The  cardinal's  great 
aim,  now  that  the  French  had  quitted  Lombardy  and  the 
Florentine  republic,  was  to  re-establish  his  house  in  the 
government  of  Florence.  During  the  first  eight  years 
of  their  exile  the  Medici  had  made  four  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  regain  their  power;  on  the  failure  of  their 
last  attempt,  their  successful  opponent,  Pietro  Soderini, 
had  been  chosen  gonfalon iere  fur  life :  to  dethrone  >'o- 
derini,  then,  was  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  cardinal  The  gonfaloniere's  reign  thus  far  had  bee  n 
noted  for  its  moderation  and  benign  influence  on  Floi^ 
ence,  and  had  secured  to  the  country  great  prosperit}' ; 
but  Soderini's  integrity  was  not  unimpeachable  to  the 
mind  of  the  Medici,  and  Giovanni  appealed  to  the  Holy 
I^eague,  consisting  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  Vene- 
tians, and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  to  undertake  the  res- 
toration of  the  Medici,  on  the  ground  that  Soderini 
showed  great  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  extremely  cormpt.  To  secure  the  Eer>'ices 
of  the  Holy  league  no  charges  against  Soderini  were 
really  needed,  but  he  brought  them,  and  promptly  they 
replied.  A  body  of  6000  Spaniards,  brave  to  ferocity, 
were  marched  under  Raymond  de  Cardona  against  Flor- 
ence in  August,  1612.  Gn  their  way  they  stormed  the 
town  of  Prato,  and  massacred  the  citizens,  which  so  in- 
timidated the  Florentines  that  they  immediately  capit- 
ulated, and  consented  to  the  return  of  the  Medici  as  pri- 
vate citizens.    Cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Gi- 
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nliano  soon  after  entered  Florence,  and,  though  they  had 
asked  only  their  restoration  as  private  citizens,  without 
any  share  in  the  goveniment,  they  had  hardly  been  re- 
admitted when  they  forced  the  signoria,  or  executive, 
to  immediately  call  a  "  parlaroento,"*  or  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  in  the  gve^t  square  (September).  This 
general  assembly  of  the  sovereign  people  had  repeatedly 
been  used  by  ambitious  men  as  a  ready  instrument  of 
their  views,  and  it  proved  such  on  this  occasion.  All 
the  laws  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in 
1494  were  abrogated.  A  "  balia,"  or  commission,  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  creatures  of  that  family,  with  dic- 
tatorial powers,  to  reform  the  state.  No  bloodshed,  how- 
ever, accompanied  the  reaction ;  but  Soderlni,  having 
been  deposed  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  form  of 
government,  he  and  other  citizens  opposed  to  the  Me- 
dici were  banished,  and  **  thus  once  again,  after  an  exile 
of  eighteen  years,  the  fatal  Medici  were  restored  to  Flor- 
ence ;  once  again  fixed  their  fangs  in  the  prey  they  had 
been  scared  away  from,  and  *  the  most  democratic^  de» 
mocracy  in  Europe'  was  once  agun  muzzled  and  chain- 
ed. A  conspiracy  of  priest  and  soldier — that  detesta- 
ble and  ominous  combination,  more  baneful  to  human- 
ity than  any  other  of  the  poisonous  mischiefs  compound- 
ed out  of  its  evil  passions  and  bluid  stupidities — had  as 
usual  trampled  out  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  social 
civilization  and  progress"  (Trollope,  iv,  348). 

Scarcely  had  the  Medici  re-established  themselves  at 
Florence  when  news  came  from  Rome  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  had  died.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  February,  1513, 
that  ^*  the  furious  nature"  of  his  holiness  the  pope  Julius 
II  was  quieted  forever.  Leaving  his  brother  Giuliano, 
and  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  son  of  Pietro,  at  the  head  of 
the  affairs  of  Florence,  **  our  cardinal  posts  up  in  all 
haste  to  Rome,"  says  Trollope  (iv,  351),  *^  to  see  whether 
mayhap  Providence,  in  the  utter  inscrutableness  of  its 
wisdom,  may  consider  him,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  as  the 
best  and  fittest  person  to  be  intrusted  with  heaven's 
^'icegerency,"  accompanied  in  this  excursion  to  the  con- 
clave by  Filippo  Strozzi— son  of  the  great  banker,  the 
founder  of  the  still  well-known  Strozzi  palace,  possessor 
of  one  of  the  then  largest  fortunes  in  Florence,  and  "on 
whose  young  shoulders  was  one  of  the  longest  heads 
that  day  in  Florence**— as  his  friend,  companion,  and  . . . 
banker.  "  Especially  in  thb  last  capacity  was  Filippo 
necessary  to  the  aspiring  cardinal,  so  soon  to  become 
pope  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  capital  of  Strozzi." 
The  younger  members  of  the  conclave  had  previously 
decided  to  elect  one  of  their  own  age  as  succcsimr  to  Ju- 
lius II,  and  upon  cardinal  de'  Medici,  only  thirty-seven 
years  old,  fell  their  choice,  infiuenced,  as  we  have  seen 
by  the  quotation  from  Trollope,  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  exertumi  of  the  banker  StrozzL  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo 
X,  was  to  appoint  two  men  of  learning,  Bembo  and  Sado- 
leto,  for  his  secretaries.  He  next  sent  a  general  amnes- 
ty to  be  published  at  Florence,  where  a  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered  against  the  Metlici,  for  which  two'  indi- 
viduals had  been  executed,  and  others,  with  the  cele- 
brated Machiavelli  among  the  rest,  had  been  arrested 
and  put  to  the  torture.  Leo  ordered  (xiuliano  even  to 
release  the  prisoners  and  recall  those  that  were  banished, 
Soderini  among  the  rest.  This  accomplished,  Giuliano 
was  invited  Ui  Rome,  where  he  was  made  gonfalionere 
of  the  Holy  Church.  "  All  the  rich  and  lucrative  of- 
fices of  the  apostolic  court  were  conferred  on  Florentines, 
not  a  little  to  the  disgust  of  the  Roman  world"  (Trollope, 
iv,  30H ».  Of  course,  that  Leo  should  do  anything  and 
everything  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  the 
Mcdicean  family  no  one  could  object  to,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  one  had  aught  to  say  when  he  appointed  his 
nephew  Lorenzo,  the  eldest  son  of  Pietro,  a  profligate 
young  scapegrace,  but  the  only  heir  remaining  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  goveniment  of  Florence,  governor  of  the  re-  I 
pubUc  and  general  in  chief,  with  absolute  and  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  Tuscan  forces  contributed  by  the 
commonwealth  to  the  armies  of  a  new  league  formed  in 


1515  by  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Aragon,  the  doke  of 
Milan,  and  the  Florentines  against  France  and  Tenioe. 
To  have  made  Lorenzo,  as  Leo  would  have  liked  to 
do,  sovereign  prince,  under  the  title  of  duke  or  soon 
other  like  distinction,  would  have  been  premature,  bat 
with  the  appointment  as  made  no  one  found  fault,  and  it 
passed  generally  approved.  Nor  was  any  objection  raised 
to  Leo's  further  action  in  behalf  of  Florence,  constituting 
it  a  dependency  of  Rome,  which  it  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  on  the  decease  of  Julius  II,  Leo 
X  at  once  promoted  to  the  cardinal's  dignity,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, intrusted  him  with  the  legateship  of  Bologna. 
By  these  new  positions  the  influence  of  the  Medici  had 
been  greatly  improved,  but  the  ever-plotting  Leo,  far- 
seeing  as  he  was,  comprehended  clearly  that  still  mere 
was  needed  to  secure  to  his  house  the  throne  of  Fk>rence. 
Upon  his  accession  to  the  pontificate  he  found  the  war 
renewed  in  Northern  Italy.  Louis  XII  had  sent  a  fresh 
army,  under  La  Trimouille,  to  invade  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan. The  Swiss  auxiliaries  of  duke  Maximilian  Sfona 
defeated  La  Trimouille  at  Novara,  and  the  French  were 
dri  ven  out  of  Italy.  The  Venetians,  however,  had  allied 
themselves  with  Louis  XII,  and  Leo  sent  Bembo  to  Ven- 
ice to  endeavor  to  break  the  alliance.  Differences  oc- 
curred between  Leo  and  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrui, 
who  demanded  the  restoration  of  Reggio,  taken  from 
him  by  Julius  II,  which  Leo  prumise<l,  but  never  per- 
formed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  purchase<l  Modena  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  house 
of  Este  to  that  town.  The  pope  held  likewise  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  it  appears  that  he  intended  to  form 
out  of  these  a  territory  for  his  brother  Giuliano,  and  be 
made  attempts  to  surprise  Ferrara  also  with  the  same 
view.  His  predecessor  Julius  had  had  in  view  the  in- 
dependence of  all  Italy,  and  he  boldly  led  on  the  league 
for  this  purpose;  Leo  had  a  narrower  object — his  own 
aggrandizement  and  that  of  liis  family,  and  he  pursued  it 
with  a  more  cautious  and  crooked  policy.  To  secure  the 
adhesion  of  Louis  XII,  Leo  reopened  the  Council  of  the 
Lateran,  which  had  begun  under  Julius  II,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism  produced  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
convoked  by  Louis  XII  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  Ju- 
lius, who  was  his  enemy.  For  such  proceedings  there  wis 
now  no  longer  any  reason,  and  Louis  XII  gladly  made 
his  peace  with  Leo  in  1514,  renounced  the  Council  of 
I^isa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  the  Lateran.  But  in  the 
following  year  Louis  XII  died,  and  his  successor.  Fran- 
cis I,  among  other  titles  assumed  that  of  duke  of  Milan. 
Under  him  a  new  Italian  war  opened.  Th€l*VenetiaDs 
joined  Francis  I,  while  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  duke  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss  made  a  toagus 
to  oppose  the  French.  The  pope  did  not  openly  jtnn 
the  league,  but  he  negotiated  Mrith  the  Swiss  by  means 
of  the  cardinal  of  Sion.  and  paid  them  consideiabla 
sums  to  induce  them  to  defend  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
Swiss  were  posted  near  Susa,  but  Francis,  led  by  old  Tri- 
vulzio,  passed  the  Alps  by  the  Col  de  TArgentier,  en- 
tered the  plains  of  siduzzo,  and  marched  u|ion  Pavis, 
while  the  Swiss  hastened  back  to  defend  Milan.  The 
battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1515.  The  Swiss  made  desperate  eflbrts,  and  would 
pn»bably  have  succeeded  had  not  Alviano,  with  part  of 
the  Venetian  troops,  appeared  suddenly  with  cries  of 
**  Viva  San  Marc<»."  which  dispirited  the  Swiss,  who  be^ 
lieved  that  the  whole  Venetian  army  was  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French.  The  result  was  the  retreat  ai 
the  Swiss,  and  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Milaa, 
who  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  Leo  now  saw  clears 
ly  that  the  salvation  of  his  bouse  lay  in  a  union  with 
France,  and  at  once  made  proposals  to  Francis,  who,  in 
turn,  eagerly  embraced  the  proffered  aid  of  the  Church. 
It  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1515,  that  news  reached 
Florence  of  this  new  alliance  concluded  by  the  holy  fa- 
ther and  the  French  king  Francis  I  for  the  mutual  de- 
fence of  their  Italian  states,  the  king  obliging  himadf 
specially  to  protect  the  pontiff^  GialiiDO  and  Loieozo  de' 
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Medici,  and  the  Florentines,  and  that  both  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  should  receive  commissions  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, with  pay  and  pensions.  If  there  had  been  danger 
to  the  Medici  government  in  Florence,  it  threatened 
from  the  side  of  France,  but  that  danger  they  escaped  by 
this  new  alliance,  brought  about,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  sympathy  which  the  two  parties  felt  for  each  other. 

At  a  meeting  which  these  new  allies  subsequently 
held  at  Bologna  (December,  1515)  a  marriage  was  agreed 
upon  between  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  Made- 
leine de  Boulogne,  niece  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
Vendoroe,  from  which  marriage  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  queen  of  France,  was  bom,  and  thus  the  un- 
ion of  the  French  and  Florentine  interests  became  more 
doeely  cemented.  But  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  also  new 
measures  were  taken  by  a  concordat,  only  abrogated  by 
the  French  Revolution,  which  regulated  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  sees  and  livings  in  the  French  kingdom. 
Instead  of  capitular  election,  the  king  was  to  nominate, 
the  pope  to  collate  to  episcopal  sees.  Annates  were  re- 
8t4>red  to  the  pope,  who  also  received  a  small  stipulated 
patronage  in  place  of  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  re- 
serving benefices.  It  is  true  the  Parliament  and  Uni- 
rersity  of  Paris  both  opposed  this  concordat,  but  the 
king  and  the  pope  each  secured  what  they  desired.  To 
the  king  thus  fell  the  real  power  and  the  essential  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church ;  by  the  pope  the  recognition  of 
his  own  authority  was  obtained.  The  two,  as  Beichel 
iSee  of  Home  m  the  Middle  Agts^  p.  588)  has  aptly  said, 
by  this  new  measure, "  shared  between  them  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  The  rising  freedom 
of  the  laity  was  thereby  crushed ;  the'  pope  recovered 
most  of  his  ancient  power."  Nothing  could  seem  bright- 
er now  than  the  Medicean  prospects  and  the  future  of 
the  papacy.  There  was  only  one  more  thing  to  be  im- 
mediately accomplished — to  make  Lorenzo  a  sovereign 
prince  "  by  grace  of  God,  or,  at  all  events,  clearly  by 
grace  of  God's  vicegerent  on  earth."  Upon  the  most 
flagrant  of  pretences,  the  duke  of  Urbiuo,  Francesco 
Maria  della  Revere,  was  deposed,  and  upon  Lorenzo  fell 
the  mantle  of  the  duchy's  sovereignty,  and  at  last  the 
roeasare  of  Leo's  ambition  was  nearly  full.  (In  1519, 
upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  was  add- 
ed to  the  territory  of  the  Church.)  This  family  ambi- 
tion, however,  by  no  means  found  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  people,  while  the  Florentines  were  flattered 
by  the  advance  of  their  "  first  citizens"  to  the  position  of 
prince  and  pope.  Prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Medici  was  the  house  of  Petrucci,  headed  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  that  name,  who  was  led  into  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der the  pope  by  the  latter's  expatriation  of  his  brother 
from  Sienna.  Not  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Leo  longed  also  for  the  possession  of 
the  free  state  of  Sienna,  lying  between  the  territories  of 
the  Church  and  those  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  to 
this  end  sent  Borghesi,  its  governor,  into  exile.  At  first 
Borghesi's  brother,  cardinal  Petrucci,  formed  the  mad 
design  of  stabbing  Leo  on  their  first  meeting,  but  he 
finally  abandoned  this  enterprise  as  too  daring,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  instead  to  cause  the  death  of  Leo 
X  by  poison.  Fortunately  for  Leo,  the  plot  to  take  his 
life  was  timely  discovered,  and  the  cardinal  expiated  the 
intended  crime  with  his  life  by  secret  strangling,  while 
many  others  of  like  social  standing  suffered  abasement 
and  other  punishment.  To  secure  himself  against  a 
second  attempt  of  the  kind,  Leo  now  (in  1517)  created  a 
whole  host  of  able  and  experienced  Florentines  cardinals 
—no  less  than  thirty-one  of  them  altogether. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  Lateran  Coundl  ap- 
proached its  close,  and  that  the  measures  were  inaugurated 
which  resulted  so  unfavorably  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  made  the  year  1517 
forever  memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  for  the 
foundation  and  commencement  it  gave  to  the  revolution 
in  the  Church,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Rtformatum  (q.  v.).  One  of  the  greatest  desires  of  Leo 
Xf  as  pope  of  Rome,  was  the  continuation  of  the  incom- 


plete structure  commenced  under  JiUius  11— the  building 
of  St.  Peter's  church.  Leo,  who  had  made  for  himself  a 
name  as  the  protector  and  patron  of  art,  and  had  well- 
nigh  revived  the  Periclean  age  of  the  Greeks,  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that,  while  he  was  pontiflT  within  the 
walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  this  great  enterprise,  likely  to 
immortalize  the  name  of  its  patron  in  the  annals  of  art, 
should  be  passed  over,  and,  finding  the  coffers  of  the 
papacy  drained  by  his  predecessor,  saw  only  one  way  in 
which  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  so  stupendous  an 
undertaking — the  sale  of  indidgences  (q.  v.),  securing  to 
the  contributor  for  this  object  forgiveness  of  sin  in  any 
form  (comp.  Mosheim,  Eccl.  llisU  ii,  G6,  note  6 ;  Bower, 
Hist,  of  Papacy,  vii,  409  sq. ;  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Reign  itf 
Charles  F,  Harper's  edit.,  p.  125  sq.,  especially  the  foot- 
notes on  p.  126).  Such  utter  disregard  of  the  essence 
of  religion  resulted  in  one  of  the  boldest  assaults  on  the 
Romish  Church  that  it  had  ever  sustained.  The  very 
thought  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  to  be  offered  on  sale 
for  money  "must  have  been  mortally  oflTinsive  to  men 
whose  convictions  on  that  head  had  been  acquired  from 
contemplating  the  etenial  relation  between  God  and 
man,  and  who,  moreover,  had  learned  what  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  itself  was  on  the  subject"  (Ranke,//^/.  Pap, 
i,  66).  In  Saxony,  especially,  men  of  piety  and  thought 
generaUy  commended  the  interpretation  which  Luther 
gave  to  this  subject.  They  all  regretted  the  delusion  of 
the  people,  who,  being  taught  to  rely  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins  on  the  indulgences  which  they  could  secure  by 
purchase,  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  themselves  either 
to  study  the  doctrines  of  genuine  Christianity,  or  to  prac- 
tice the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the  most  unthink- 
ing were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behavior  of  the  Do- 
minicans—John Tetzel  (q.v.)  and  his  associates,  who  had 
the  sale  of  indulgences  intrusted  to  them — and  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  spent  the  funds  accumulated  from 
this  traffic  These  sums,  which  had  been  piously  be- 
stowed in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  salvation  and  hap- 
piness, they  saw  squandered  by  the  Dominican  friars  in 
drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debauchery',  and  **  all  be- 
gan to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to  this  com- 
merce, no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive  to 
religion"  (Robertson,  p.  126).  Indeed,  even  the  princes 
and  nobles  objected  to  this  traffic ;  they  were  irritated  at 
seeing  their  vassals  draiited  of  so  much  wealth  in  order 
to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff,  and  when 
Luther's  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him 
any  longer  to  conceal  his  aversion  to  the  unscriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Thomists,  or  to  continue  a  silent  specta- 
tor of  the  delusion  of  his  country,  from  the  pulpit  in 
the  great  church  of  Wittenberg  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  the  wicked  lives, 
of  the  preachers  of  indulgences  (see  Loscher's  Reformat 
tumsalden,  i,  729).  "  Indignation  against  Roman  impost- 
ure increased;  universal  attention  and  sympathy  were 
directed  towards  the  bold  champion  of  the  truth"  (Giese- 
ler,  Kccles.  Hist.  [Harper's  edit.]  iv,  33).  On  Oct.  31, 
1517,  finally,  to  gain  also  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learn- 
ing, Luther  published  ninety-five  theses  against  the 
traffic  in  indulgences,  setting  forth  his  objections  to  this 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Not  that  he  supposed 
these  points  fully  established  or  of  undoubted  certainty, 
but  he  advanced  them  as  the  result  of  his  own  investi- 
gation, and  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputatiun  unto 
others,  that  he  might  be  corrected  if  his  position  could  be 
impugned.  He  sent  them  to  the  neighboring  bishops 
with  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil  if  his  views 
were  found  to  be  well  grounded,  and  appointed  a  day  on 
which  the  learned  churchmen  might  publicly  dispute 
the  point  at  issue,  either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  sub- 
joining to  them,  however,  solemn  protestations  of  his 
high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submission  to  its  authority.  Many  zealous  champions 
immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Church  were  founded;  in  es- 
pecial manner  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  (q.  v.) 
was  roused,  for  the  spirit  of  this  order  had  become  pe- 
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cultarly  sensitive  on  account  of  some  recent  humiliations, 
particularly  by  the  fate  of  Savonarola  (q.  v.),  the  events 
at  Berne,  and  by  the  still  surviving  controversy  with 
Iteuchlin  (q.  v.),  aside  fnim  the  fact  that  the  different 
mendicant  orders  cherished  constant  jealousy  against 
each  other.  (The  conjecture  of  some  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  Augustine  monk  was  apparent  in  Luther's  attack 
on  Tetzel  because  to  the  Dominicans  had  been  intrusted 
the  iiidul<^ence  traffic  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  repetition 
here.  C<»rap.  however,  iJieseler,  Eccks,  Hist,  iv,  25,  note 
17 ;  Moshcim,  Eccles.  Hist,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  sec  i,  ch.  ii, 
note  18.)  In  opposition  to  Luther's  theses,  Tetzel  him- 
self came  forward  with  counter  theses,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort -on -the -Oder,  l^rominent  among 
others  also  were  Eck  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated  Augsburg 
divine,  and  Pricrias  (q.  v.),  the  inquisitor  general,  who 
both  replied  to  the  Augustine  monk  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  scholastic  disputants.  '*But  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  controversy  did  little  service 
to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences 
by  arguments  founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  the 
Scriptures;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them 
but  the  sentiments  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes.  The  deci- 
sion of  judges  so  partial  and  interested  did  not  satisfy 
the  people,  who  began  to  call  into  question  even  the  au- 
thority of  these  venerable  guides  when  they  found  them 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  determination  of  the  divine  law"  (Robertson,  p. 
128).     See  Luther;  Reformation. 

At  Rome  these  controversies,  though  they  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  German  people,  were 
looked  upon  with  great  indifference.  Leo  judged  it  sim- 
ply a  wrangling  of  two  mendicant  orders,  and  he  was 
determined  to  let  the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans  set- 
tle their  own  quarrels.  The  adversaries  of  Luther,  how- 
ever, feared  for  their  cause,  and  they  saw  no  other  way 
by  which  to  secure  anew  peace  to  themselves,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people,  than  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Reformer  and  his  friends!  The  solicitations  of  the 
Dominicans  at  the  Vatican  became  daily  more  frequent 
and  urgent ;  and  when  at  last  it  became  necessary  for 
Leo  to  uke  some  decided  action,  he  simply  commission- 
ed his  cardinal  legate  Cajetan  (q.  v.)  to  bring  the  Au- 
gustinian  friar  to  his  senses,  and  Luther  was  summoned 
to  and  promptly  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
October,  1518.  If  lio  ever  committed  a  blunder,  it  was 
done  in  this  instance  by  appointing  to  the  task  of  con- 
verting Luther  a  monastic  of  the  very  order  he  had  so 
Beriously  attacked  for  its  complicity  in  the  indulgence 
traffic  If  Luther  was  ever  so  much  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Dominican  was  certainly  not  the  proper  agent  to  ac- 
complish such  a  purpose.  Cajetan,  moreover,  treated 
Luther  rather  imperiously,  and  peremptorily  required 
him  to  confess  his  errors,  before  the  least  attempt  had 
been  made  to  reply  to  his  arguments,  and  of  course  our 
Augustinian,  high-spirited  as  he  was,  turned  away  in 
disgust,  and  appealed  a  papa  mm  bene  informato  ad  me- 
lius itt/urnuindum ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  indulgence,  as  it  had  been  developed  up  to  the 
present  time,  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull,  the  new 
heretic  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council  (at 
Wittenberg,  Nov.  28, 1518).  By  this  time,  however,  the 
strife  had  assumed  more  gigantic  proportions;  around 
Luther  were  now  gathered  the  great,  and  the  strong, 
and  the  learned  of  the  Teutonic  race.  A  special  help- 
meet he  had  found  in  his  colleagues  of  the  lately  founded 
high  school  of  learning  at  Wittenberg;  and  as  in  the  13th  I 
century  from  Oxfonl  and  Prague  had  proceeded  the 
action  against  the  I^tin  system,  so  it  now  proceeded 
from  Wittenberg,  until  it  terminated  in  the  Reformation. 
When  too  late,  the  Roman  court  realized  the  mistake  it 
had  committed  in  intrusting  Cajetan  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  difficulty,  and  another  legate,  the  pope's 
own  chamberlain,  Charles  of  MiUitz  (q.  v.),  was  dis- 
patched in  December  (1518)  to  give  assurances  to  the 
electoral  prince  Frederick,  by  the  valuable  present  of  the 


consecrated  golden  rose  (q.  v.),  of  the  good  intentions  of 
pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conciliate  Luther,  in  whom  was  now  seen  the 
representative  of  Wittenberg  University,  and  at  whose 
back  stood  one  to  whom  even  his  enemies  confess  but 
few  men  of  any  age  can  be  compared,  either  for  learning 
and  knowledge  of  both  human  and  divine  thingn,  or  for 
richness,  suavity,  and  facility  of  genius,  or  for  industry 
as  a  scholar — Philip  Melancthon  (q.  v.).  Unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  the  Dominicans,  this  very  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  identified  himself  with  and  become 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Wittenberg  reform 
movement,  was  now,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  I, 
made  regent  of  the  empire  in  northern  Germany  (Jan. 
12, 1519),  and  Miltitz  saw  only  one  way  in  which  to  set- 
tle the  controversy — by  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Luther. 
He  accordingly  flattered  "  the  friar  of  Wittenbei^,**  as 
he  was  contemptuously  called  at  Rome,  by  all  maimer 
of  kindness,  assured  him  that  his  case  had  been  misrep- 
resented to  Leo,  and  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  Lu- 
ther to  promise,  not,  indeed,  recantation,  as  he  desired, 
but  a  promise  to  be  silent  if  his  opponenta  were  silent, 
and  an  open  declaration  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome : 
thus  the  whole  matter  apparently  had  reached  its  end. 
The  opponents,  however,  were  not  silent;  the  contn>- 
versy  was  renewed  >vith  greater  animosity  than  before. 
See  Carlstadt;  Eck;  Leipsic  Disputation.  Lu- 
ther was  forced  to  reply ;  the  primacy  of  the  pope  and 
other  questions  became  involved,  which  obliged  addi- 
tional research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  reformers, 
and  **  in  this  way  Luther  gained  so  thorough  an  insight 
into  the  errors  and  corruption  of  the  Roman  Church  that 
he  gradually  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  separating 
himself  from  it.  Ho  felt  himself  called  as  a  soldier  of 
(»od  to  fight  against  the  wiles  and  deceit  of  the  devil, 
by  which  the  Church  was  corrupted"  ((Jieseler,  iv,  42). 
This  he  did  hereafter,  fearless  of  consequences,  by  both 
his  pen  and  tongue.  Luther's  was  a  nature  that  recoil- 
ed from  no  extremity.  The  result  was  "  the  buD  of  con- 
demnation,*' issued  June  15, 1520,  which  brought  about 
the  formal  abjuration  of  the  papacy  on  the  part  of  la- 
ther by  the  public  burning  of  the  bull,  together  with  the 
papal  law-books,  Dec.  10  of  this  very  year.  January  8, 
1521,  came  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and  a  demand 
for  its  execution  by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  body  to 
which  Luther  Appealed.     5^  Reformation. 

While  these  religious  disputes  were  carried  on  with 
great  warmth  in  Germany,  and  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  Romanism,  pope  Leo  was  much  more  con- 
cerned wit^  what  occurred  around  him  in  Italy.  A  pol- 
itician of  the  best  sort  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  coun- 
try, ever  solicitous  for  its  welfare,  he  saw  greater  danger 
calling  for  prompter  action  on  the  political  horizon  than 
any  that  had  yet  appeared,  in  his  estimation,  on  that  of 
ecclesiasticism.  Leo,  indeed,  trembled  for  Florence  at 
the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial  crown  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the 
master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  see- 
ing the  king  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.  He  even  fore- 
told that  the  election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  the  holy  see,  to  the  peace  of 
Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  Jime 
28,  1519,  the  king  of  Spain  was  elected  successor  to 
Maximilian.  This  was,  indeed,  an  event  calculated  to 
cause  a  series  of  infinite  perplexities  to  God's  vicegerent 
on  earth.  So  the  important  decision  was  taken,  a  se- 
cret league,  offensive  and  defensive,  signed  with  the 
new  Caesar  on  July  8, 1521,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
French  and  given  to  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  and  Par- 
ma and  Piacenza  to  be  restored  to  the  pope.  L«o 
subsidized  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  Prosper©  Cokmna,  with 
the  Spaniards  from  Naples,  joined  the  papal  forces  at 
Bologna,  crossed  the  Po  at  Casalmaggiore,  joined  the 
Swiss,  and  drove  the  French  governor  Lautrec  out  of 
Milan.    In  a  short  time  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  onod 
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more  dear  of  the  French,  and  restored  to  the  dominion 
of  Sforza.  Parma  and  Fiacenza  were  again  occupied  by 
the  papal  troops.  At  the  same  time  Leo  declared  Al- 
fonso d'Este  a  rtbel  to  the  holy  see  for  having  sided 
with  the  French,  while  the  duke,  on  his  part,  complain- 
ed of  the  bad  faith  of  the  pope  in  keeping  possession  of 
Hodena  and  Keggio.  llie  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  public  rejoicings,  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  thb  Leo  fell  ill  on  Nov.  26,  and  died 
l>ec.  1, 1521,  not  without  reasonable  suspicion  of  poison, 
though  some  have  maintained  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.  (See  Trollope,  Hist,  of  Fhrencfy  iv,  885  sq.,  who 
quotes  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the  assertion  that  Leo  X 
died  of  poison.) 

Personally  Leo  was  generous,  or  rather  prodigal;  he 
was  fond  of  splendor,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  and 
therefore  often  in  want  of  money,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  by  means  not  often  creditable.  He  had  a  dis- 
cerning taste,  was  a  ready  patron  of  real  merit,  was 
fond  of  wit  and  humor,  not  always  refined,  and  at 
times  degenerating  into  buflboneiy:  this  was,  indeed, 
one  of  his  fnincipal  faults.  His  state  policy  was  like 
that  of  his  contemporaries  in  general,  and  not  so  bad 
as  that  of  some  of  them.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
keep  Rome  and  the  papal  territory,  as  well  as  (ior- 
«nce,  in  profound  peace  during  his  reign— no  trifling 
boon — while  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by  French, 
and  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  who  committed  all  kinds 
of  atrocities.  He  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  his 
temporal  duties,  although  he  was  fond  of  conviviality 
and  ease,  and  many  charges  have  been  brought  against 
his  morals.  He  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  enforce 
a  strict  discipline  among  the  derg}'  or  the  people  of 
Kome,  where  pn>fiigacy  and  licentiousness  had  reigned 
almost  uncontrolled  ever  since  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander VL  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  any  one 
should  have  been  able  to  say  of  a  pope  so  distinguished 
as  a  patron  of  learning  as  Leo  X  that  in  his  splendid 
and  luxuriant  palace  Christianity  had  given  place,  both 
in  its  religious  and  moral  influence,  to  the  revived  phi- 
losophy and  the  unregulated  manners  of  Greece ;  that 
the  Vatican  was  visited  less  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  than  to  admire  the 
great  works  of  ancient  art  stored  in  the  papal  palace 
(comp.  London  Quart,  Rev,  1836,  p.  294  sq. ;  Taine,  Italy 
[Rome  and  Naples],  p.  185).  Ab  a  pontificate,  that  of 
Leo  X,  though  it  lasted  only  nine  years, "  forms  one  of 
the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  whether  we  consider  it  in  a  political  light  as  a 
period  of  transition  for  Italy,  when  the  power  of  Charles 
V  of  Spain  began  to  establish  itself  in  that  countr}',  or 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  that  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  Church  which  was  marked  by  the  mo- 
mentous event  of  Luther*s  Reformation.  But  there  is  a 
third  and  a  more  favorable  aspect  under  which  the  reign 
of  Leo  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  a  flourishing  epoch  for 
learning  and  the  arts,  which  were  encouraged  by  that 
pontiff,  as  they  had  been  by  his  father,  and,  indeed,  as 
they  have  been  by  his  family  in  general,  and  for  which 
the  glorious  appellation  of  the  age  of  Leo  X  has  been 
given  to  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century"  (AV^i  Cy- 
ciop,).  The  services  which  Leo  rendered  to  literature 
are  many.  He  encouraged  the  study  of  Greek,  founded 
a  Greek  college  at  Rome,  established  a  Greek  press,  and 
gave  the  direction  of  it  to  John  Lascaris ;  he  restored 
the  Roman  University,  and  filled  its  numerous  chairs 
with  professors;  he  directed  the  collecting  of  MSS.  of 
the  classics,  and  also  of  Oriental  writers,  as  well  as  the 
searching  after  antiquities;  and  by  his  example  encour- 
aged others,  and  among  them  the  wealthy  merchant 
Chigi,  to  the  same.  He  patronized  men  of  talent,  of 
whom  a  galaxy  gathered  round  him  at  Rome.  He  cor- 
responded with  Erasmus,  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  other 
great  men  of  his  time.  He  restored  the  celebrated  li- 
brary of  his  family,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Med- 
ici, had  been  plundered  and  dispersed,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  at 


Florence.  In  short,  Leo  X,  if  not  the  most  exemplary 
among  popes,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  meritorious  of  Italian  princes.  See  Guicciardini, 
Storia  (T Italia  ;  Roscoe,  Li/e  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X 
(Lond.  1805, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Farroni,  Vita  Leoni*  A'  (1797)  i 
Audin,  Leon  X  (1844) ;  Giovio,  Vita  Leonis  X  (1651) ; 
Artand  de  Montor,  Histoire  des  Souverains papetjvol.  iv. 
For  the  bulls  and  speeches  of  pope  Leo  X,  see  Fabricius, 
BibUotheca  Laiina  Media  et  Infirma  jEtatis ;  Sismondi, 
Nist,des  Bepubliques  Italiennes ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, vol  i,  ch.  ii ;  Schrockh,  Kirckengtsch,  xxxii,  491 
sq. ;  xxxiv,  83,  91 ;  and  his  Kirchenffesch.  s,  d,  Ref.  i,  76  . 
sq.,  314  sq. ;  iii,  207  sq.,  21 1  sq. ;  Raumer,  Ge$ch,  der  Pc- 
dagogik,  i,  54  sq. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vii,  400  sq. ; 
Trollope,  History  of  Florence  (Lond.  1865,  4  vols.  8vo), 
especiidly  vol  iv,  book  x ;  Leo,  Gesch,  Italiens.  vol.  v,  ch. 
iii.     (J.H.W.) 

Leo  XI,  Pope  (A  lessandro  de  Medici),  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1535. 
After  representing  Tuscany  for  some  years  at  the  conrt 
of  pope  Pius  y,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Pistoia  in  1578, 
and  archbishop  of  Florence  in  1574.  Made  cardinal  in 
1583,  he  was  sent  by  his  predecessor,  Clement  Till,  leg- 
ate a  latere  to  France  to  receive  Henry  IV  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  very 
old  when  electeil,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1605,  by  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  French,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Spanish.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  it  is 
said,  from  the  fatigue  attending  the  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  the  Lat- 
eran.  See  Artaud  de  Montor,  Histoire  des  Sovverains 
Pontifes ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  vW,  476 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxx,  725;  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Leo  XII,  Pope  (cardinal  Annibale  delta  Genga), 
was  bom  in  the  district  of  Spokto  in  1760,  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  Romagna;  was  made  archbishop  of  Tj*re 
in  1793,  and  was  later  employed  as  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France  by  Pius  VII,  who  made  him  a  cardinal  in 
1816.  On  the  death  of  this  pontiff  he  w^as  electe<l  pope, 
in  September,  1823.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  di- 
plomacy and  fore  ign  politics,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his  see,  he  as- 
sumed a  more  imperious  tone  than  his  meek  and  benev- 
olent predecessor.  He  re-established  the  right  of  asy- 
lum for  criminals  in  the  churches,  and  enforced  the 
strict  observance  of  fast  days.  He  was  a  declared  en- 
emy of  the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies.  He 
proclaimed  a  jubilee  for  the  year  1825;  and  in  his  cir- 
cular letter  accompanying  the  bull,  addressed  to  the 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  made 
a  violent  attack  on^the  Bible  Sodcties,  as  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (session 
iv)  conceming  the  publication  and  use  of  the  sacred 
books.  Leo  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  new 
states  of  South  America  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the 
vacant  sees.  He  gave  a  new  organization  to  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Sapienza  at  Rome,  which  consists  of  five 
colleges  or  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  kw,  medicine,  phi- 
losophy, and  philology ;  and  he  increased  the  number  of 
the  professors,  and  raised  theu*  emoluments.  He  pub- 
lished in  October,  1824,  a  Moto  Proprio,  or  decree,  re- 
forming the  administration  of  the  papal  state,  and  also 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  Procedura  Civile,  and 
he  fixed  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  lirigant  parties.  He 
corrected  several  abuses,  and  studied  to  maintain  order 
and  a  good  police  in  his  territories.  He  died  February 
10, 1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII.  See  Lngl, 
Cyclop,  8.  v.;  Rudoni,  Leone  XII  e  Pio  VIII  (1829); 
Schmid,  Trauerre  de  ouf  Iao  XII  (1829);  Artaud  de 
Montor,  Histoire  du  pape  Leon  XII  (1843, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Wiseman,  Recollections  of  the  last  four  Popes  (see  In- 
dex). 

Leodegar,  a  saint  (in  French  St.  Leger),  was  bom 
about  616.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle  (some  say 
his  grandfather),  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  made  him 
archdeacon.    Leodegar  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
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court  as  adviser  of  Bathilde,  and  tutor  of  her  young  son 
Chotaire.  In  659  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Autun. 
That  diocese  was  then  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition, 
and  Leodegar  applied  himself  at  once  to  its  restoration. 
He  supported  the  poor,  instructed  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple, decorated  and  enriched  the  churches,  and  reformed 
the  morab  of  convents  by  introducing  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  for  which  purpose  he  held  a  synod  at  the  end 
of  670.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  to  Chil- 
deric  If,  of  Austrasia,  the  western  part  of  France  in 
670 ;  but  the  fickle  monarch  did  not  long  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  his  ad\-ice,  and  Leodegar  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  public  execution  after  Cbilderic's  death,  being  ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  his  murder,  in  678.  His  death  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Oct.  2. 

Leon*  DA  MoDENA  (bkn-Isaac  ben-Mordecai), 
also  called  Jehudah  A  rje  Modanett,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Italian  rabbis,  the  Jewish  John  Knox  of  the 
16th  century  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  Venice  April  23, 1571, 
of  an  ancient  and  literary  family,  originally  from  France. 
Leon  displayed  his  talents  and  extraordinary  intellect^ 
ual  endowments  at  a  most  tender  age.  The  Sabbatic 
lesson  [see  Haphtarah],  it  is  said,  he  read  before  the 
whole  congregation  in  the  synagogue  when  he  was  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  he  began  to  preach  ("i^"^^) 
when  he  had  scarce  reached  the  age  of  ten.  At  thir- 
teen Leon  came  before  the  public  with  a  treatise  against 
gambling  with  dice  and  cards  (entitled  5'T'^  110, 
first  published  in  1596,  and  reprinted  in  French,  Latin, 
and  German),  and  thus  active,  and  retaining  all  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth,  he  remained  through  life, 
though  subjected  to  great  suffering  by  the  great  misfor- 
tune of  passing  his  da^'s  by  the  side  of  an  insane  wife, 
and  by  following  his  promising  sons  to  an  early  grave. 
With  a  genius  so  fertile,  and  a  mind  so  well  endowed, 
coupled  with  a  thirst  for  learning  and  devotedness  to 
•  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  master  of  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Hebrew,  he  surveyed  the  whole  theological 
and  philosophical  field  with  ease,  and  became  the  author 
of  numerous  poetical,  liturgical,  ethical,  doctrinal,  po- 
lemical, and  exegetical  works.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  Leon  Modena,  he  was  fickle  in  mind,  and  loth 
to  adhere  long  to  one  opinion,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  find  him  to-day  the  decided  exponent  of  Mosaism, 
to-morrow  the  staunch  defender  of  Kabbinism,  the  next 
day  in  favor  of  a  total  abrogation  of  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  perhaps  on  the  day  following  an  apologist 
for  Christianity,  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  Judaism 
formed  its  base.  Both  the  orthodox  and  liberal  Jews 
claim  Leon  as  the  exponent  of  their  doctrines ;  but  we 
think  that  justly  he  can  be  claimed  only  by  the  Re- 
formed Jewish  Church,  for  his  masterpiece  is,  after  all, 
the  Kol  Sakol  (isUJ  bip),  the  existence  of  which  was 
long  known,  but  it  was  only  in  the  present  century  that 
the  MS.  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  'It  was  then  drawn  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
was  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  rabbi 
Reggio  in  nbapn  ns^na  (Gorz,  1852) ;  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  The  Jewish  Times  (New  York), 
in  the  hist  numbers  of  1871.  This  work  contains  a  con- 
cise and  terse  exposition  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Judabm,  and  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  various  cere- 
monial practices,  and  is  written  from  a  most  liberal 
atand-point.  He  also  wrote  131  "jS,  a  treatise  on  Me- 
tempsychosis, in  which  he  takes  ground  against  the 
Cabalists  (published  m  0'^3p  051,  p.  61  sq.) :— Hebrew 
and  Italian  Dictionary,  called  TW.'n^  nibs  (*'  The  Cap- 
tivity of  Judah"),  or  "im  "iTTfi  ("  Exphination  of 
Words"),  in  which  heexphiins  in  Italian  all  the  difficult 
expressions  m  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  is  precede<l 
by  grammatical  rules  (Venice,  1612;  Padua,  1640;  also 
printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles  published 
for  the  use  of  the  Italian  Jews,  following  the  order  of 
the  canonical  books)  i—Ralinmcal  and  Italian  Vocabu- 


lary, called  JT^ns  •»»  (**The  Lion^s  Mouth"),  of  whi<A 
the  Italian  title  is  RaccoUa  delle  voci  Rabin,  non  Hebr, 
ne  Chald.,  etc  (Padua,  1640;  appended  to  the  preceding 
work ;  afterwards  printed  separately  in  Venice,  1648) : — 
A  polemical  treatise  against  the  Cabalists,  whom  he  de- 
spised and  derided,  on  the  genuineness  of  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Pentateuch  (Sohar),  entitled  ^"1X  ifiO 
oma  (edited  by  Dr.  FUrst,  Leipzic,  1840)  i-^Historia  dei 
Hili  Bebraici  ed  observanza  degli  Hebrei  d»  quesii  tempi, 
or  the  history  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  Jews,  consisting  of  thirteen  chapters,  and  written' 
in  Italian  (Paris,  1637 ;  in  a  revised  form,  Venice,  1638). 
This  celebrated  and  most  useful  manual  was  translated 
into  English  by  Edmund  Chilmead  (Lond.  1650) ;  and 
also  edited  by  Simon  Ockley,  under  the  title  History  of 
the  present  Jews  throughout  the  World  (London,  1707),  ia 
Picard's  Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs  of  the  rari^ 
ous  Nations  of  the  known  World,  voL  i  (London,  1738) ; 
into  French  by  father  Simon,  who  prefaced  it  with  ao 
elaborate  account  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans  (Par. 
1674);  into  Dutch  (Amsterd.  1683),  and  into  Latin  by 
Grosgebauer,  IJistoria  riiuum  Judteorum  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1693) : — Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  ^ 
— Commentary  on  the  five  MegiUoth,  L  e.  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther:-^ 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms : — Commentary  on  Proverbs: 
— Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  Lessons : — and  a  polemi- 
cal work  against  Christianity,  entitled  3"^ni  pO ;  but 
several  of  these  works  have  not  as  yet  been  published. 
Leo  died  in  Venice,  where  he  was  chief  rabbi,  in  1648. 
See  his  autobiography,  entitled  rtllh'*  '^'^n,  extant  only 
in  MS.,  from  which  extracts  were  made  by  CarmolVf  Rec. 
Orientate  (1842),  p.  49  sq.,  and  Reggio,  nbspn  ra-^ns 
(1852) ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  ii, 383  sq.;  Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibL  Bodkiana,  coL  1345-56 ; 
Der  Israelitische  Volkslehrer  (Frankfort -on -the -Main, 
1854),  iv,  91  sq.,  186  sq.,  247  sq. ;  1855,  v, 396  sq.;  Geiger, 
in  Liebermann^s  VoUcskalender-Jahrbuch,  1856;  Griitz, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden,  x,  141  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit.  voL 
ii,  s.  V. 

Leon  or  Leone,  Jacob  Jehudah,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  note,  who  was  bom,  of  Moorish  descent,  in  1614,  in 
Holland,  and  flourished  first  at  Middelbuig  and  later  at 
Amsterdam,  is  noted  as  a  writer  on  the  Temple  model 
(compare  Retrato  del  Templo,  Middelb.  1642,  or  Hebrew 
bs^n  n'^asn,  Amst  1650),  and  as  an  illustrator  of  the 
Talmudical  writings.  He  also  figured  prominently  as 
a  polemical  writer,  contending  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
O.-T.  writings,  while  he  ruthlessly  Attacked  the  Gospel 
doctrines.  He  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  Colloquium  Middelburgense  (attributed  by 
Fabricius  to  Manasse  ben-Israel),  and  of  Con  dijjerentes 
theologos  de  la  Christianidad.  Leon  died  after  1671.  See 
Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  x,  24  sq.,  200  sq. ;  Fttrst,  Biblioth. 
Jud.  ii,  232  sq. 

Leon,  Luis  Ponce  de,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  waa 
bom  at  Belmonte,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  1527  (ac- 
conling  to  the  Tesoro  de  los  Prosadores  Espanoles  par 
Ochod  [Paris,  1841],  at  Granada;  and  according  to  St. 
Antonio  and  Ticknor  at  Belmonte  in  1528).  He  stud- 
ied at  Salamanca,  entered  in  1543  the  order  of  the  Au- 
gusrines,  and  was  thereafter  known  under  the  name  of 
Luis  de  Leon.  Having  been  received  D.D.,  he  was  in 
1561  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  St.  Thomas.  His 
knowledge  and  success  created  him  many  enemies,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  the  Dominicans  of  Granada. 
Accused  of  heresy  and  of  having  translated  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular,  contrary  to  the  ordera  of  the 
Sanctum  Officium,  he  was  in  1572  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid,  and  appeared 
over  fifty  times  before  the  high  court.  His  defence, 
which  is  extant,  contains  200  closely-written  pagea  in 
the  purest  Castilian.  Although  unable  to  prove  any- 
thing against  him,  his  judges  condemned  him  to  the 
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Tack ;  but  this  sentence  was  reversed  by  the  Inqatsito- 
rial  high  court  of  Madrid,  and  he  was  liberated  with 
Che  advice  of  being  more  careful  in  future.  In  1578  he 
returned  to  his  convent  and  resumed  his  office.  He 
thereafter  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theolog}*  and 
to  the  duties  of  his  order ;  but  his  health  never  recov- 
ered entirely  from  the  shock  it  had  undergone  while  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  He  became  general  and 
provindal  vicar  of  hb  order  in  Salamanca,  and  died  in 
1591.  His  principal  vrritings  are  poems  in  Latin  and  in 
Spanish ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage and  purity  of  style.  His  original  pieces  have 
been  published,  with  a  German  translation,  by  C.  B. 
ScblUter  and  W.  Storck  (MUnster,  1853).  His  whole 
works,  consisting  of  the  above,  together  with  transla- 
tions from  the  classics,  the  Psalms,  and  parts  of  the  book 
of  Job,  were  collected  and  published  (Madrid,  1804-16, 6 
vols.).  See  Quevedo,  Vita  de  JLdeL,  (Madrid,  1G81) ; 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyklopddxey  s.  v. 

I^eonard,  St.,  a  French  nobleman  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  century*,  was  a  convert  and  pu- 
pil of  Remigius.  He  redred  at  first  into  a  convent  near 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  into  a  hermitage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Limoges.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  A  few  followers  soon  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  he  founded  the  convent  of  No- 
blac  He  took  special  interest  in  prisoners,  and  the  le- 
gend relates  that  centuries  after  his  death  prisoners 
were  released  and  captives  brought  back  from  distant 
countries  through  his  intercession.  His  prayers  are  said 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  queen  of  France  in  a  dan- 
gerous confinement,  and  he  became  also  the  protector  of 
travellers.  He  died  in  559,  and  is  commemorated  on 
the  6th  of  November.  He  is  especially  recognised  in 
France  and  in  England. — Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  viii, 
832 ;  Migne,  A  our.  Kncyc,  Tkioloy,  ii,  1 168.  (J.  N.  P.) 
Leonard,  Abiel,  S.T.D.,  an  army  chaplain  and 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Nov.  5, 1740;  graduated  at  Har\'ard  College  in  1759;  and 
was  ordained  pastorof  the  original  Church  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  1763.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country  until  1778,  when  he  went  home  on  a  furlough 
to  see  his  sick  child.  Having  remained  longer  than 
the  appointed  time,  he  found,  upon  his  return,  that  he 
was  superseded,  which  news  so  aiSected  him  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
Aug.  14, 1778.  Dr.  Leonard  was  an  elegant  speaker,  and 
published  two  sermons.     See  Cong,  Quar,  1861,  p.  350. 

Leonard,  G«orge  (1),  a  Congregational,  and  sub- 
sequently an  Episcopal,  minister,  was  bom  in  Middle- 
borough,  Mass.,  April  6, 1783;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
Colle^  in  1805;  studied  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West 
Hartford ;  and  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  Can- 
terbury, Conn.,  in  1808.  After  two  years  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  preached  in  various  places  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  1817  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  by  bishop  Griswold;  admitted  to  priest^s 
ordera  the  following  year  at  Marblehead ;  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  of  St.  Paulas, 
Windsor,  Vt.,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
house  of  his  sister  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  June  28,  1884. 
**  Disinterested  and  judicious  counsellor,  open-hearted 
and  honest  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian."  Several  of  his 
sermons  were  published.  See  Cong,  Quar,  1859,  p.  854. 
Leonard,  Gtoorge  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Raynbam,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1802;  entered 
Brown  University  in  September,  1820;  graduated  in 
1824;  and  after  being  for  some  time  a  subordinate  in- 
stractor  in  the  Columbia  College  at  Washington,  went 
to  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  to  study  theology. 
In  August,  1826,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
itaptist  Church  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  while  there  filled 
also  the  ofHce  of  secretary  of  the  Salem  Bible  Transla- 
tion and  Foreign  Mission  Society ;  but  bis  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  that  position  in  1829.    Having 


somewhat  recovered,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  October,  1880.  Here  he  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  11, 1831. 
He  wrote  a  Dissertation  on  the  Duty  of  Churches  in  r^f- 
erence  to  Tempei-ance  (published  in  the  Christian  Watch- 
man,  1829).  The  year  afler  his  death  (1832),  a  small 
volume  containing  twelve  of  his  Sermons,  together  with 
the  sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  was  published  under  the  direction  of 
his  widow.— Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  729. 

Leonard,  Josiah,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 1816.  He  grad- 
uated from  Union  College  in  1837,  and  finbbed  his  the- 
ological course  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1840,  and  was  pastor  of  the  following 
churches  successively:  Mexicoville,  N.  Y.,  1840-45; 
Oswego,  1842-45;  Delhi,  1845-48;  Fulton,  IIL,  1856-71. 
In  1872  he  became  stated  supply  at  Clinton,  la.,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  22, 1880.     (W.  P.  S,) 

Leonard,  Levi  'Washburn,  D.D.,  a  Congrega* 
ttonal  minister,  was  bora  at  S.  Bridgcwater,  Mass.,  June 
1, 1790,  and  was  educated  at  Han'ard  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1805.  He  then  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  Sept.  6, 1820,  became  pastor  at  Dublin, 
N.  H.,  where  he  continued  until  1864.  He  died  at  Ex- 
eter Dec.  12, 1864.  He  published  several  school-books 
and  other  works  of  general  interest  only.— Drake,  Diet, 
of  A  merican  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  A  mer,  A  nnual 
Cychpadia,  1864,  p.  628. 

Leonard,  Zenas  Lookwood,  a  Baptist  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  January  16,  1773. 
In  June.  1790,  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  joine<l 
the  church  in  Middleborough.  In  May,  1792,  he  entered 
the  sophomore  cUss  of  Brown  University,  and  gra<hiated 
with  honor  in  179;!.  On  leaving  college  he  commenced 
a  course  of  theological  study  with  Rev.  W.  Williams,  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.  In  1796  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.  The  next  year 
he  opened  a  grammar-school,  which  he  continued  for  sev- 
eral years.  .Mr.  Le<inard  was  active  in  procuring  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Warren,  R.  I.,  Baptist  Association,  Nov.  8, 1801, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Sturbridge  Association,  Sept.  30, 
1802.  He  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  promi- 
nent benevolent  objects,  especially  the  Sabbath-school, 
the  temperance  cause,  African  colonization,  and  missions. 
On  Oct.  18, 1832,  he  was,  by  his  own  request,  dismisseil 
from  the  charge  of  his  congregation.  For  six  terms  he 
represented  his  district  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Leonard  manifested  supreme  deference  to  the  authority, 
trath,  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  stability  of  purpose ;  un- 
compromising advocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  right- 
eousness, and  public  virtue;  and  unwearied  activity  in 
performing  the  various  duties  of  his  profession.  H  is  pie- 
ty was  of  steady  progress,  ripening  continually  until  his 
death.  He  died  June  24, 1841.  The  only  printed  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  with  the  exception  of  contributions 
to  various  periodicals,  are  the  Circular  Letters  to  the 
Association  for  the  years  1802,  1810,  1822,  and  1825.— 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vi,  847  sq. 

Leonardo  pa  Porto  Maurizio,  a  noted  mission- 
ary priest  and  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesas,  was  born  in  Liguria  in  1676.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Reformed  Franciscans.  He 
was  especially  active  in  promoting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  He  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  was  sainted  by  Pius  VI  in  1796. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.    See  Visci. 

Leonardoni,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bora  at  Venice  in  1654;  visited  Spain  and  settled  at 
Madrid;  gained  great  eminence  as  a  portrait-painter; 
executed  several  historical  works  for  the  churches,  char- 
acterized by  a  grand  style  of  design ;  and  died  at  Madrid 
in  1711.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  large  altar- 
piece  of  the  Incai-nation,  in  the  Church  of  San  Gerdnimo 
el  Real,  at  Madrid :— and  two  subjects  from  the  Ltfe  of 
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8U  Joseph,  in  the  Church  of  the  Colegio  de  Atocha.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  tiitt  of  Fme  Art*,s.v, 

Leonbruno,  Lobkkzo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Mantua  in  1489;  studied  under  count  Castiglione,  the 
friend  of  Kaphael ;  appointed  painter  to  the  duke  of  Man- 
tua; gave  offence  to  Giulio  Komano,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Bfantua ;  settled  at  Milan, 
and  died  there  about  1 537.  Three  of  his  pictures  at  Man- 
tua are  very  highly  praised,  viz.,  St.  Jerome  :—The  Meta- 
vwrphosis  of  Midas :  —and  The  Body  of  Christ  in  the  A  rms 
of  the  Virgin,    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  ris,  s.  v. 

Leonidas,  father  of  the  celebrated  Origen,  was  a 
Christian  martyr  of  the  8d  century.  Previous  to  his 
execution,  his  son,  in  order  to  encourage  hiro,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows :  **  Beware  that  your  care  for  us  does  not 
make  you  change  your  resolution !"  The  father  accept- 
ed the  heroic  exhorUtion  of  the  son,  and  yielded  his 
neck  joyfully  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.— Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  23. 

LeonistSB  is  the  name  by  which  the  Waldenses  are 
sometimes  referred  to,  and  b  derived  from  Leona  (Lyons). 

Leontda,  an  important  river  of  northern  Palestine, 
doubtless  the  present  Litany,  which  bursU  in  a  deep 
chasm  through  the  Lebanon  range  (Robinson,  Res,  tii, 
409  sq. ;  Bitter,  Erdk,  xvii,  48  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Geog,  8.  v.).    For  a  description,  see  Lebanon. 

LeontiuB,  a  Christian  martyr  and  saint,  probably 
of  Arabian  origin,  was  bom  at  Vicentia,  in  Veneria,  in 
the  3d  century  after  Christ.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  where,  in  company  with  St. 
Carpophorus,  who  was  either  his  brother  or  intimate 
friend,  he  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  For  this  offence  they  were  both  brought 
before  the  governor  Lysias,  and  after  being  tortured  in 
various  modes,  and.  according  to  the  legend,  roiracu- 
louzUy  delivered,  they  were  at  last  beheaded,  probably 
A.D.  800.  Their  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Bomish 
Church  on  Aug.  28.  See  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  (in  Aug. 
20),  where  several  difhcullies  are  critically  discussed  at 
length. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leontiua  op  Antiocii,  a  learned  Syrian  theologian 
of  the  early  Church,  was  bom  in  Phrygia  about  the  close 
of  the  3d  or  the  opening  of  the  4th  centur}%  He  was  a 
disciple  of  the  martyr  Lucianus,  and,  having  entered  the 
Church,  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  In  order  to  enjoy 
without  scandal  the  society  of  a  young  female,  Kusto- 
lius  or  Eustolia,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  he 
mutilated  himself,  but,  notwithstanding,  did  not  escape 
suspicion,  and  was  Hnally  deposed  from  his  ofHce.  Ou 
the  deposition,  however,  of  Stephanus,  or  Stephen,  bish- 
op of  Antioch,  he  was,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  and  the  predominant  Arian  party,  appointed  to 
that  see  about  348  or  349.  Leontius  died  about  AD. 
858.  Of  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  nothing 
remains  except  a  fragment  of  what  Cave  describes,  we 
know  not  on  what  authority,  as  Oraiio  in  Passionem  S. 
BabyUe  (cited  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  in  the  notice  of 
the  Decian  persecution).  In  this  fragment  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  both  the  emperor  Philip  and  his 
wife  were  avowed  Christians  (Socrates,  ffist.  Eccles.  ii, 
26;  Sozoraen,  Hist.  Ecvle^.  iii,  20;  ThetKioret,  Hist.  Eccles. 
ii,  10, 24 ;  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  15, 17, 18 ;  Atha- 
nasius,  Apolog,  de  Fuga  suet,  c  26 ;  Uuit,  A  rianor,  ad 
Monachos,  c  28;  Chron.  Paseh,  i,  270,  289,  ed.  Paris;  p. 
216,  231,  ed. Venice;  p.  503,  535,  ed.  Bonn;  Cave,  Hist, 
IMteraria,  i,  21 1,  ed.  Oxon.  1740-43 ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth, 
Graca,  viii,  324).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog. 
vol.  ii,  8.  V. 

Leontiua  of  ARAnissrs,  in  Cappadocia,  of  which 
town  he  was  bishop,  flourished  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived,  however,  is  quite  uncer- 
taiiu  Photius  has  noticed  two  of  his  works:  1.  EIq  rijv 
Kri<riv  Xoyof  {Sermo  de  Creatione),  and,  2.  Ei'c  rbv  Aa^- 
apov  (De  Lazaro),  and  gives  extracts  from  both  these 
works  (Photina,  Cod,  272).     See  also  Cave,  Hist,  Litter, 


i,  651;  Fabriciufl,  BibL  Grmca,  viii,  824;  x,  268,  771.— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  voL  ii,  8.  v. 

LeontioB  op  Arelatk,  or  Ahlks,  was  bishop  of 
that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  centur>'.  Several 
letters  were  written  to  him  by  pope  Hilarius,  A.D.  461- 
467,  which  are  given  in  the  Concilia,  and  a  letter  of  Le- 
untius  to  the  pope,  dated  A.D.  462,  is  also  given  in  the 
Concilia  and  in  D'Achery's  Spidiegium  (v,  578  of  the 
original  edition,  or  iii,  302  in  the  edition  of  De  la  Barr«^« 
Paris,  1723,  folio).  Leontius  presided  in  a  council  at 
Aries,  held  A.D.  475,  to  condemn  an  error  int4>  which 
some  had  fallen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  died  in  A.D.  484.  He  is 
mentioned  bv  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Epist.  vii,  6).  See 
ConciL  iv,  col.  1039, 1041, 1044/1828,  ed.  Labbe) ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Litt.  i,  449;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graca,  viii,  324 ;  xii, 
653 ;  BibL  Med.  et  Infm,  LatinUatis,  v,  268  (ed.  Manai)  ; 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  xvi,  38.  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Leontius  op  Byzantium  (1),  an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  and  commencement  of  the 
7th  century,  is  sometimes  designated,  from  his  original 
profession,  Scholastieus,  i.  e.  pleader.  As  there  are  sev- 
eral works  of  that  period  which  bear  the  name  of  Leon- 
tius, distinguished  by  various  surnames,  it  is  sometimes 
doubtful  to  whom  they  should  bo  assigned.  According 
to  Oudin,  Leontius  flourished  as  an  inmate  of  the  mon- 
astery which  had  been  founded  by  St,  Saba  near  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  for  a  time  ite  abbot  {De  Scriptor,  Eccles, 
i,  coL  1462,  etc.).  Cave,  confounding  two  different  per- 
sons bearing  this  name,  places  our  Leontius  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  but  from  one  of  the  works  with  which 
he  is  credited  it  is  evident  that  he  flourished  half  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  works  which  appear  to  be  by  our  Leon- 
tius are  as  follows:  1.  SxoXta  {Schohd),  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  Theodonis  (first  published  with  Latin 
version  by  Leunclavius,  and  commonly  cited  by  the 
title  De  Sectis  in  a  volume  containing  several  other 
pieces  [  Basle,  1578, 8 vo],  and  reprinted  in  the  Auctari- 
um  Biblioiheca  Pat  rum  of  Duoeus,  voL  i  [Paris,  1624, 
folio],  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pat  rum,  vol.  xi  [Paris,  1644, 
foL],  and  m  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  xii,  623, 
etc.  [Venice,  1728,  folio].  The  Latin  version  alone  ia 
given  in  several  other  editions  of  the  Biblioth.  Patrum), 
2.  Contra  Eutychianos  et  Nestorianos  Libri  tres,  s,  eott- 
futatio  utriusque  Fictionis  inter  se  contraria.  Some 
inaccurately  speak  of  the  three  books  into  which  this 
work  is  divided  as  distinct  works.  &  Liber  adrersus  eos 
qui  proferunt  nobis  quadam  ApoUinarii,falso  viscripta 
nomine  Sanctorum  Patrum,  s.  adrersus  Fraudes  Apol- 
linaristarum,  4.  Solutiones  Argumentatumum  Sereri. 
5.  Dnbitationes  hypothetiae  et  defmentes  contra  eos  qui 
negant  in  Christo  post  Unionem  duas  veras  Naiurcu, 
These  pieces  have  not  been  printed  in  the  original,  bat 
in  a  LaUn  version  from  the  papers  of  Franciscus  Turri- 
anus  (published  by  Canisius  in  his  Lecfiones  Antiquegj 
vol  iv,  or  ii,  525,  etc,  ed.  Basnage,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  voL  ix  [Lyons,  1677,  foHo].  and  in 
the  above-mentioned  volume  of  Galland).  6.  Afologia 
Concilii  Chalcedonensis  (printed,  with  a  Latin  x-ersion 
and  notes,  by  Antonio  Bougivianni,  in  the  Concilia,  vii, 
799,  ed.  Mans*i  [Florence,  1762,  folio],  and  reprinted  by 
Galland,  L  c).  In  the  title  of  this  work  Leontius  is 
called  Monachus  Hierosolymitanus,  but  the  word  Hie- 
rosolymitanus  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  transcriber. 
At  any  rate,  (ialland  identities  the  writer  with  our  Leon- 
tius, and  the  subject  of  the  work  makes  it  probable  that 
he  is  right.  7.  A  drersus  Eutychianus  {s,  Sererianos)  et 
Sfstorianos  in  octo  librns  distinctum  (described  by  Canis- 
ius as  being  extant  in  MS.  at  Munich,  and  by  Fabridoa 
as  occurring  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Palatine  library). 
8.  Liber  de  Duplici  Sntura  in  Christo  contra  Hofrain 
Monophysitarum  (Labbe  and  Cave  speak  of  this  as  ex- 
tant in  MS.  at  Vienna,  and  they  add  to  it  Disprnttstio 
contra  Philosophum  A  rianum :  this,  however,  seems  to  be 
an  extract  from  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus),  which  probably  ia 
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one  of  the  dbcusskms  between  the  ''holy  bishops"  of  the 
orthodox  party  and  the  **  phUosophem**  who  embraced 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  Leontius  who  took  a  part  in  it 
was  a  bishop  of  the  Cappadocian  C«sarea,  and  oontem- 
fiorary  of  Aibanasitis.  9.  According  to  Nicephorus  Cal- 
listiM  {H,  K  xviii,  43),  our  Leontius  wrote  also  *'  an  admi- 
rable work/*  in  thirty  books,  unfortunately  lost,  in  which 
he  overthrew  the  tritheistic  heresy  of  John  the  Labori- 
«)U8,  and  firmly  established  the  orthodox  doctrine.  Cave 
also  ascribes  to  our  Leontius  Oratio  m  medium  Pente- 
costem  et  m  Cacum  a  NadcUate^  necnon  in  iilud:  Nolite 
judicare  Mtcumium  faciem  (published  by  Combelis,  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  his  Auctarium  Novum,  voL  i  [Paris, 
1648,  foL  ]).  It  is  so  given  by  the  editors  of  the  Biblioth. 
PcUrum,  voL  ix  (Lyons,  1671,  folio),  but  Fabricius  {BibL 
Greecoj  viii,  3*21)  ascribes  the  homily  to  Leontius  of  Ne- 
apolia,  while  Galland  omits  it  altogether.  A  homily  on 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  printed  among  the 
supposititious  works  of  Chrysostom  (Opera,  vii,  506,  ed. 
Havill),  seems  also  to  be  a  production  or  our  Leontius. 
There  are  various  homilies  extant  in  MS.  by  ^  Leontius 
presbyter  Constantinopolitanus."  See  Canisius,  Vita  Le- 
omtU  in  Biblioth,  Patrum,  vol  ix  (Lyons,  1677,  foL),  and 
/..ectionu  A  ntiqua,  i,  527,  etc,  ed.  Basnage ;  Cave,  ffist. 
Litt^  i,  543 ;  Vossius,  De  Uiitoricia  Greed*  LibcTf  iv,  c  18 ; 
Fabricius,  BibUotheca  GrcBca,  viii,  309,  etc.,  318 ;  xii,  648 ; 
Oudin,  De  Scnptoribus  H  Scriptig  KccUs,  i,  coL  1462 ; 
Mansi,  ConriL  vii,  coL  797,  etc ;  GaUand,  Bibi.  Patrttm^ 
xii,  Protegom,  c  20. — Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  ii,  756  sq. 

Leontiiis  op  Byzantium  (2),  the  author  of  a  part 
of  the  Xpovoypa^ia^  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus.  A  second  portion,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  the  second  year  of  Romanus,  son  and  successor 
of  Porphyrogenitus,  and  probably  only  reaching  or  de- 
signed to  reach  a  later  period,  b  an  addition  by  another 
hand.  In  fact,  the  work  which  is  entitled  Xpovoypa- 
pitty  ChronograpkiOy  is  composed  of  three  parts,  by  three 
distinct  writers:  (1.)  The  history  of  the  emperor  Leo  V, 
the  Armenian,  Michael  II  of  Aurorium,  Theophilns,  the 
son  of  Michael,  and  Michael  III  and  Theodora,  the  son 
and  widow  of  Theophilus ;  by  the  so-called  Leontius, 
from  the  materials  supplied  by  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus. (2.)  The  life  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  by  Con- 
stantine himself  (though  Labbe  and  Cave  would  assign 
this  also  to  Leontius) ;  and  (3.)  The  lives  of  Leo  VI  and 
Alexander,  the  sons  of  Basil,  and  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus, and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Romanus  II;  by  an  unknown  later  hand.  This  third 
part  is  more  succinct  than  the  former  parts,  and  is  in  a 
great  degree  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  known 
and  existing  sources.  The  first  edition  of  the  Ckrono^ 
graphia  prepared  for  publication  with  a  Latin  version 
was  by  Corabefis,  and  was  published  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  historians,  forming  a  part  of  the  volume 
entitled  Oi  ptra  Utot^nvriVyScriptores  post  Theophanem 
(1685,  folio);  again  published  in  the  Venetian  reprint 
(1729,  folio),  and  again,  edited  by  Bekker  (Bonn,  1888, 
Hvo).  The  life  of  Basil  by  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus was  printed  separately  as  early  as  1653,  in  the  2itfi- 
fUKTa  of  AUatius  (Cologne,  8vo).  See  Fabricius,  BtN. 
Graca,  vii.  681 ;  viii,  318 ;  Cave,  Hint,  Lift,  ii,  90.— Smith, 
Diet,  o/"  Greek  and  Roman  Biography ^  ii,  757  sq. 

Leontius  op  Neapolis  (or  of  Hagiopolis^  accord- 
ing to  his  own  authority),  in  C^'prus,  who  was  bishop 
of  that  city,  which  Le  Quien  (Orieru  Chrittinmu^  ii, 
1061)  identifies  with  the  Nova  Lemissus,  or  Nemissus, 
or  Nemosa,  that  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Amathus, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  and  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  Baronius,  Possevino,  and  oth- 
ers call  Leontius  bishop  of  Salamis  or  Constantia,  but  in 
the  records  of  the  second  Nicene  or  seventh  (reneral 
Council,  held  A.D.  787,  Actio  iv  {Concilia,  vii,  col  236, 
ed.  Labbe;  iv,  coL  193,  ed.  Hardoain;  viii,  coL  884,  ed. 
Coleti;  and  xiii,  coL  44,  ed.  Mansi),  he  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  bishop  of  Neapolis,  in  Cvprus.  Ills  death  is 
W-Aa 


said  to  have  occurred  between  620  and  630.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Aoyoc  irxep  n/c  X^iaTiaviuv  dicoXoyia^ 
Kard  'luvdaiutv  Kai  irtpi  ukupuv  r<Zv  ayicuv,  Sermo^ 
net  pro  DeJ'ensione  Christumorum  contra  judaos  ac  de 
imaffittibus  Sanctis,  A  long  extract  from  the  tif^h  of 
these  sermons  was  read  at  the  second  Nicene  (Douncil 
{Concilia,  L  c)  to  support  the  use  of  images  in  worship; 
and  several  passages,  roost  of  them  identical  with  those 
cited  in  the  council,  are  given  by  John  of  Damascus  in 
his  third  oration,  and  in  De  Imaghtibus  {Opera,  i,  873, 
etc.,  ed.  Le  Quien).  A  Latin  version  of  another  portion 
of  one  of  these  discourses  of  Leontius  is  given  in  the 
Lectiones  Antigua  of  Canisius,  i,  793,  edit.  Basnage : — 
Bi'oc  rov  ayiov  'Idtdwov  diiXntrafKotrov  'AXi^arfpti- 
ac  Tov  'EXii^/ioKoc,  Vita  Sancti  Joamiis  A  rvhiepiscopi 
AlexandrimCognomento£leemonis,s,Kleemosgnarii.  See 
John  the  Almsgivkr.  This  life  by  Leontius  was  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Nicene  Coundl  {Concilia,  voL  cit., 
coL  246  Labbe,  202  Uardouin,  896  Coleti,  58  Mansi),  and 
is  extant  in  No.  8  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
An  ancient  Latin  version  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecaritts 
is  given  by  Rosweid  {De  Vitis  Patrum,  pars  i),  Surius 
{De  Probatis  Sanctorum  Vitis),  and  Bollandus  {Acta 
Sanctorum,  January,  ii,  498,  ete.).  The  account  of  St. 
Vitalis  or  Vitalius,  given  ui  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Bol- 
landus (January),  i,  702,  is  a  Latin  version  of  a  part  of 
this  life  of  John  the  Almsgiver : — Bioc  rov  oaiov  £t^ 
piutv  TOV  eaXov,  Vita  Sancta  Symeonis  SimpKcis,  or 
Bi'oc  *«'  woAirii'a  rov  Afi^a  'S.vpiuiv  rov  iia  Xptorov 
lirofopaoBkin-ot  XaXoi),  Vita  et  Conversatio  Abbatis 
Sgmeonis  qui  cognominatus  est  Sfultus  propter  Christum, 
was  also  mentioned  in  the  Nicene  Coimcil  (/.c.),and  pub- 
lished in  the  A  eta  Sancf,  of  the  BoUandbts  (July),  i,  186, 
etc  The  other  published  works  of  Leontius  are  homi- 
lies :  Strmo  in  Simeonem  quando  Dominum  in  Ulnas  sus^ 
cepit: — In  Diemjestum  media  Pentecostes;  both  with  a 
Latin  version  in  the  Aortfm  A  uctarium  of  Combtfis,voLi 
(Par.  1648,  foL).  As  Leontius  b  recorded  to  have  writ- 
ten many  homilies  in  honor  of  saints  {iyxupta)  and  for 
the  festivals  of  the  Church  {iravijyvpiKoi  Xvyot),  espe- 
cially on  the  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  it  b  not  un- 
likely that  some  of  those  extant  under  the  name  of  Le- 
ontius of  Constantinople  may  be  by  him.  He  wrote 
also  UapaXXriXwv  Xoyoi  f^,  PuraUelorum,  s.  Locorum 
communium  Theologicorum  Libri  ii;  the  first  book  con- 
sbted  of  rwv  Btiitv,  and  the  other  ruiv  ur^pwwtvwv. 
Turrianus  possessed  the  second  book ;  but  whether  that 
or  the  first  b  extent,  we  know  not ;  neither  has  been 
publbhed.  It  has  been  thought  that  John  of  Damas- 
cus, in  hb  Parallefa,  made  use  of  those  of  Leontius. 
Fabricius  abo  inserts  among  the  works  of  our  Leontius 
the  homily  Ei'c  ru  /3aia,  In  Festum  (j».  Ramos)  Pulma^ 
rum,  generally  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  and  printed 
among  his  doubtful  or  spurious  works  (vii,  334,  ed.  Sa- 
vill;  X,  767,  ed.  Montfaucon,  or  x,  915,  and  xiii,  854,  ui 
the  recent  Parisian  reprint  of  Montfaucon*s  edition), 
Maldonatus  {ad  Joan,  vii)  mentions  M>me  MS.  Comment 
tarii  in  Joannem  by  Leontius,  and  an  Oratio  in  Utudtm 
S,  Kpiphanii  b  mentioned  by  Theodore  Studita  in  hb 
A  ntirrheticus  Secundus,  apud  Sbmondi,  Opp,  v,  1 30.  (See 
Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  viii,  320,  etc. ;  Cave,  Bi^.  Litt,  i, 
550 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor,  JCcdesiasficis,  i,  coL  1575,  etc. ; 
Vossius,  De  Histor,  Grose,  lib.  ii,  c  23 ;  Le  Quien,  Oritns 
Christianus,  ii,  coL  1062;  Acta  Sancior,  July,  v,  131.) — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  758. 

Leopard  (Heb.  "^^9,  ndmir',  so  called  as  being 
spotted,  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  Isa.  xi,  6 ;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  xiii,  23 ;  H«»s. 
xiii,  7;  Hab.  i,  8;  Chald.  "1C3,  nemar',  Dan.  vii,  6;  Gr. 
-jrnpiaXt^,  Dan.  vii,  6 ;  Rev.  xiii,  2 ;  Eoclus.  xxviii,  23). 
Though  zoologbts  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  leopard  and  the  panther,  and  dispute,  sup- 
poeing  them  to  be  distinct,  how  these  names  should  be 
respectively  applied,  and  by  what  marks  the  animab 
I  should  be  distinguished,  nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
I  doubt  that  the  namer  of  the  Bible  is  that  great  spotted 
I  feline  which  anciently  infested  the  Syrian  mouitaiiis, 
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and  eren  now  ooctin  in  the  wooded  ranges  of  Lebanon, 
for  the  Arabs  8t  ill  use  nimrf  the  same  word  slightly 
modified,  to  denote  that  animaL  The  Abyssinian  name 
differs  scarcely  from  either;  and  in  all  these  tongues  it 
means  spotted.  PigikrU^  according  to  Kirscher,  is  the 
Coptic  name ;  and  in  English  "leopard**  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  most  appropriate  to  represent  both  the  Hebrew 
word  and  the  Greek  irdpSaXic  (which  is  imitated  in  the 
Talmudic  obTia,  Mbhna,  5a6tt  Afez.  viiij  2),  although 
the  Latin  kopardus  is  not  found  in  any  author  anterior 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  is  derived  from  a  gross  mis- 
take in  natural  history.  Gesenius  {Thes.  Heh,  p.  443) 
contends  that  the  scriptural  animal  was  rather  striped 
than  spotted  (r'i^a'^^n,  Jer.  xiii,  28),  and  thinks  that 
not  improbably  the  iiyer  wa»  also  coropriiied  under  this 
name,  as  the  Hebrews  had  no  specific  name  for  that  an- 
imal {Theaaur,  p.  889).     The  panther  {FeUs  pardfu  of 


Syrian  Panther  {Fdia  Pardue), 


Linn.)  lives  in  Africa  (Strabo,  xvii,  828 ;  Pliny,  x,  94), 
Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  774,  777),  as  well  as  on  Lebanon 
(Scetzen,  xviii,  343 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i,  99),  and  the 
hills  of  middle  Palestine  (Schubert,  iii,  119),  not  to  men- 
tion more  dbtant  countries,  as  India,  America,  etc  The 
most  graphic  description  of  the  (African  and  Arabian) 
panther  is  by  Ehrenberg  (Symbol,  phys.  Mammal^  dec. 
2,  pL  17).  The  variety  of  leopard,  or  rather  panther, 
of  Syria  is  considerably  below  the  stature  of  a  lioness, 
but  very  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Its  general 
form  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description  be- 
yond stating  that  the  spots  are  rather  more  irregular, 
and  the  color  more  mixed  with  whitish,  than  in  the 
other  pantherine  felinte,  excepting  the  Fells  Uncia  or 
Fells  Irbis  of  High  Asia,  which  is  shaggy  and  almost 
white  (Sonnini,  Trav.  i,  395).  It  is  a  nocturnal,  cat-like 
animal  in  habits,  dangerous  to  all  domestic  cattle,  and 
sometimes  even  to  man  (comp.  Plin.  x,  94 ;  Hom.  Hymn 
in  Ven.  71 ;  Oppian,  Cynefj.  iii,  7G  sq. ;  CyrilL  Alex,  in 
Ho9,  L  c. ;  Tsetz.  Chiliad,  ii,  45 ;  Pi»iret,  Voyaye^  i,  224). 
In  the  Scriptures  it  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  lion  (Isa.  xi,  6 ;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  Hos.  xiii,  7 ;  Ecclus. 
xxviii,  23  [27 J  ;  comp.  ^lian,  V,  If.  xiv,  4)  or  the  wolf. 
The  swiftness  of  this  animal,  to  which  Habakkuk  (i,  8) 
compares  the  Chaldeean  horses,  and  to  which  Daniel  (vii, 
6)  alludes  in  the  w  i  nged  leopard,  is  well  known.  So  great 
is  the  flexibility  of  its  body  that  it  is  able  to  take  sur- 
prising leaps,  to  climb  trees,  or  to  crawl  snake-like  upon 
the  ground.  Jeremiah  and  Hosea  (as  above)  allude  to 
the  insidious  habit  of  this  animal,  which  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  travellers :  the  leop- 
ard will  take  up  its  position  in  some  spot  near  a  vil- 
lage, and  watch  for  some  favorable  opportunity  for  plun- 
der. From  the  Canticles  (as  above)  we  learn  that  the 
hilly  ranges  of  Lebanon  were  in  ancient  times  frequent- 
ed by  these  animal^s  and  it  is  now  not  uncommotily  seen 
in  and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  southern  maritime  mono- 


tains  of  Syria  (Kitto,  Pict,  Bible,  note  on  Cant  iv,  8). 
There  b  in  Asia  Minor  a  species  or  variety  of  panther, 
much  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  unfrequent  on  the 
borders  of  the  snowy  tracts  even  of  Mount  Ida,  above 
ancient  Troy;  and  the  group  of  these  spotted  animals 
b  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  to  Africa. 
From  several  names  of  places  (e.  g.  Beth-Nimrah,  etc.), 
it  appears  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Israelitbh  domin- 
ion, it  was  sufficiently  numerous  in  Palestine,  and  re- 
cent travellers  have  encountered  it  there  (see  tibliotheca 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  669 ;  Lynch's  Expedition,  p.  21 2).  Leop- 
ard skins  were  worn  as  a  part  of  ceremonial  costume  by 
the  superiors  of  the  Eg>'ptian  priesthood,  and  by  other 
personages  in  Nubia;  and  the  animal  itself  b  represent- 
ed in  the  processions  of  tributary  nations  (Wilkinson,  i, 
285,  291,  319).  In  Dan.  vii,  7,  the  third  stage  of  the 
prophetical  vbion  b  symbolized  under  the  form  of  a 
leopard  with  wings,  representing  the  rapidly  formed 
Macedonian  empire;  its  four  heads  corresponding  to  the 
division  of  Alexander  s  dominions  among  hb  four  gen- 
erals. In  Kev.  xiii,  2,  the  same  animal  b  made  a  type 
of  the  s[)iritual  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  support- 
ed by  the  secular  power  in  maintaining  Paganism  in 
opposition  to  Christianity.  See  generally  Bochart,^»- 
eroz,  ii,  100  sq. ;  Schoder,  Specim,  hieroz,  i, 46  sq.;  We- 
myss,  Claris  Symbolica,  s.  v.;  Wood,  BibU  AmmaU,  p. 
29*  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  156  sq. 

Leopold  II  of  Germany  (1790-1792)  and  I  of  Tus- 
cany (1765-1790),  the  second  son  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria  and  her  husband  Francb  of  Lr)rraine,  b  noted 
in  Church  History  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical affaurs  of  Tuscany,  which,  after  Maria  Theresa  had 
succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  according  to  trea- 
ties, establbhing  the  independence  of  Tuscany  as  a 
state  separate  from  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  de- 
volved upon  Leopold,  hb  elder  brother  Joseph  being  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Hb  prin- 
cipal reforms  in  Tuscany  concerned  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  in  hb  dominions. 
By  hb  "  Motu  proprio**  in  1786,  he  promulgated  a  new 
criminal  code,  abolbhed  torture  and  the  pain  of  death, 
and  establbhed  penitentiaries  to  reclaim  offenden.  In 
the  ecclesiasticad  department,  after  having  instituted 
various  reforms,  he  actually,  in  July,  1782,  abolbhed  the 
Inqubition  in  Tuscany,  and  placed  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  hb  dominions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
bishops.  The  discovery  of  licentious  practices  carried 
on  in  certain  nunneries  in  the  towns  of  Pistoja  and  Prato 
with  the  connivance  of  their  monkbh  directors  induced 
Leopold  to  investigate  and  reform  the  whole  system  of 
monastic  discipline,  and  he  intrusted  Ricci,  bbhop  of 
Pistoja,  with  full  power  for  that  purpose.  Thb  occa- 
sioned a  long  and  angry  controversy  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  pretended  to  have  the  sole  cognizance  of 
'  matters  affecting  individuals  of  the  clergy  and  monastic 
orders.  Leopold,  however,  carried  his  point,  and  the 
pope  consented  that  the  bbhope  of  Tuscany  should  have 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  convents  of  their  respective  di- 
oceses. Ricci,  who  had  high  notions  of  religious  purity, 
and  was  by  his  enemies  accused  of  Jansenism,  attempts 
ed  other  reforms :  he  endeavored  to  enlighten  the  people 
as  to  the  proper  limits  of  image- worship  and  the  invo- 
cation of  saints ;  he  suppressed  certain  relics  which  gave 
occasion  to  superstitious  practices ;  he  encouraged  the 
spreading  of  religious  works,  and  especially  of  the  Gos- 
pel, among  hb  flock  -,  and,  lastly,  he  assembled  a  dioce- 
san council  at  Pist^^ja  in  September,  1786,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  bbbopa. 
He  advocated  the  use  of  the  liturgj*  in  the  oral  language 
of  the  countrj',  he  exposed  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  ap- 
pn>ved  of  the  foiur  articles  of  the  Galilean  Council  of 
1682,  and,  lastly,  appealed  to  a  national  council  as  a  le- 
gitimate and  canonical  means  for  terminating  contro- 
versies. Several  of  Ricci's  propositions  were  condemned 
by  the  pope  in  a  bull  as  scandalous,  rash,  and  injurious 
to  the  Holy  See.  Leopold  supported  Ricci,  but  he  could 
not  prevent  hb  being  annoyed  in  many  ways,  and  at  bkrt 
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be  saw  him  foiced  to  resign  his  chaige.  (For  further  de- 
tails of  this  curious  controversy,  see  Potter,  Vie  de  Scipum 
de  mcd  LBnissels,  1^25, 8  vols.  8vo].)  Leopold  himself 
convoked  a  council  at  Florence  of  the  bishops  of  Tus- 
cany in  1787,  and  proposed  to  them  fifty-seven  articles 
concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He 
enforced  residence  of  incumbents,  and  forbade  plurali- 
tiea;  suppressed  many  convents,  and  distributed  their 
revenues  among  the  poor  benefices — thus  favoring  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  extending  their  Jurisdiction,  as 
he  bad  supported  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Insbops.  He  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bulls  and 
censures  of  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  he  enjoined  the  ecclesiastical  courts  not  to  in- 
terfere with  laymen  in  temporal  matters,  and  restrain- 
ed their  jurisdiction  to  spiritual  aflhirs  only;  and  he 
subjected  clergymen  to  the  jurisdictbn  of  the  ordinary 
courts  in  all  criminal  cases.  All  these  were  considered 
in  that  age  as  very  bold  innovations  for  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prince  to  undertake.    See  Ricci. 

I«eopoId  rV,  margrave  of  Austria,  son  of  Leopold 
III,  was  bom  Sept  29, 1078.  He  was  educated  by  the 
priest  Udalrich,  under  the  direction  of  Altmann,  bishop 
of  Passau,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1096.  His  chief 
object  during  his  whole  reign  was  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  hb  subjects.  He  avoided  war,  and  husbanded 
the  resources  of  his  country  with  great  care.  He  was 
about  to  accompany  the  emperor,  Henry  lY,  in  a  cru- 
sade to  Jerusalem,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  emper- 
or s  son,  Henry  V,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plans.  At 
fir&t  he  went  to  assist  the  emperor  (in  1105),  but  some- 
what later  he  was  influenced  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Borzywoy  II,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  the  promises  of 
Henry  Y,  to  join  the  latter,  to  whose  sister  Agnes,  wid- 
ow of  Frederick  of  Suabia,  he  was  married  in  1106.  The 
remainder  W*  his  reign  passed  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
although  occasionally  (especially  in  1118)  he  was  sub- 
jected to  annoyances  by  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
Ill  1125,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y,  he  was  spoken  of 
for  emperor,  but  declined  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  duke  of 
Saxony.  Leopold  died  Nov.  15, 1 186,  and  was  canonized 
by  pope  Innocent  YIH  in  1485.  He  founded  a  large 
number  of  convents,  among  which  are  those  of  Neuburg, 
of  MariazeU,  and  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  built  a  number 
of  churches.  See  A.  Klein,  Gesdi,  de$  ChrUtentJmms  tn 
Oesterreick  (Yienna,  1840),  vol.  i  and  ii ;  Leopold  d,  hei' 
Uge  (Yien.  1885) ;  L.  Lang,  D,  hi  Leopold  (ReuUingen, 
1836);  Pez,  Vita  sancti  Leopoldi;  aame,  Scriptoret  Re- 
rum  Austriacarum,  i,  575:  Poltzmann,  Compendium  vi- 
ta S.  Jjeopoldi;  JalTe,  GetcK  des  deuUchen  Reiches  vmier 
Lothar  dem  Sachsen  (Berlin,  1848) ;  and  his  Geachidtte  d, 
denttch.  Reiches  u,  Konrad  III  (Han.  1845) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  viii,  882;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUy 
XXX,  797. 

Leper  (some  form  of  ?'^S,  r>o  smite  with  a  providen- 
tial infliction ;  XivpcQ),    See  Leprosy. 

laeporiufl,  a  monastic  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  and  the  early  part  of  the  5th  centur\',  a 
naUve  of  Gaul,  embraced  asceticism  under  the  auspices 
of  Cassianus  about  the  opening  of  the  5th  century,  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pu- 
rity and  holiness.  Advancing  the  view  that  man  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  divine  grace,  and  that  Christ  was 
bom  with  a  human  nature  only,  he  was  excommunica- 
ted in  consequence  of  these  heretical  doctrines.  He  be- 
took himself  to  Africa,  and  there  became  familiar  with 
Aurelius  and  St.  Augustine,  by  whose  instructions  he 
profited  so  much  that  he  not  only  became  convinced  of 
his  errors,  but  drew  up  a  solemn  recantation  addressed 
to  Proculus,  bi8h<  p  of  Marseilles,  and  Cyllinnius,  the 
bishop  of  Aix  (see  below  as  to  the  title  and  value  of  this 
treatise),  while  four  African  prelates  bore  witness  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  made  intercession  on  hia 
behalC  Although  now  reinstated  in  his  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  Leporins  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to 
Us  imiiii  cooBtiyy  but»  laying  aside  the  profession  of  a 


monk,  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  St.  Augustine,  A.D. 
425,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  Leporius  so  warmly 
praised  in  the  discourse  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Clericorum, 
We  know  nothing  further  regarding  his  career  except 
that  he  was  still  alive  in  480  (Cassianus,  De  Incam,  i, 
4).  The  treatise  above  alluded  to  is  still  extant,  under 
the  title  LibeUut  emendationis  site  satisfatAionis  ad 
Episevpos  GalUm^  sometimes  with  the  addition  Confess 
sionem  Fidei  CathoUcm  continens  de  Mysterio  Jncama- 
lionis  Chrisli,  cum  Erroris  pristini  Detestatione,  It  was 
held  in  very  high  estimation  among  ancient  divines, 
and  its  author  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  orthodoxy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Some  scholars  in  modem  times,  especially  Ques- 
nel,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  have  imagined  that  we  ought  to  regard  this  as 
a  tract  composed  and  dictated  by  St.  Augustine,  found- 
ing their  opinion  partly  on  the  style,  and  partly  on  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  the  acts  of  the  second 
Council  of  Chalcedon  and  early  documents,  and  partly 
on  certain  expressions  in  an  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great 
(clxv,  edit.Quesnel);  but  their  arguments  are  far  fh)m 
being  conclusive,  and  the  hypothesis  is  generally  reject- 
ed. Fragments  of  the  LibeUus  were  first  collected  by 
Sismondi  from  Cassianus,  and  inserted  in  his  collection 
of  Gaulish  councils  (i,  52).  The  entire  woric  was  soon 
discovered  and  published  by  the  same  editor  in  his 
Opuscula  Dogmatica  Vetervm  quinque  Scriptorum  (Par. 
1630,  8vo),  together  with  the  letter  of  the  African  bish- 
ops in  favor  of  Leporius.  it  will  be  found  also  in  the 
collection  of  councils  by  Labbe  (Paris,  1671,  folio) ;  in 
Gamier's  edition  of  MaHus  Mercator  (Paris,  1678,  foL), 
i,  224;  in  the  BibUotheca  Patrum  Mux,  (Lugd.  1677), 
vii,  14 ;  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Yen. 
1778),  ix,  896.  Consult  the  dissertation  of  Quesnel  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leo,  ii,  906  (ed.  Paris);  Bis- 
toire  Litter  aire  de  la  France,  ii,  1G7:  the  second  disser- 
tation of  Gamier,  his  edition  of  Af,  Mercator,  i,  280 ;  the 
Prolegomena  of  Galland:  ^honemmiw,  hibliotheca  Patr, 
LatL  ii,  §  20. — Smith, />tcf.  Greek  and  Roman  Biographf^ 
vol  ii,  s.  V. 

Leprosy  (r^^2C,/«ara'a/A,  a  «mi^^,  because  sup- 
posed to  be  a  direct  visitation  of  heaven ;  Gr.  Xiirpa,  so 
called  from  its  scaliness,  hence  English  **  leper,"  etc),  a 
name  that  was  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly 
disease  of  the  skin.  During  the  Dark  Ages  it  was  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  more  particularly  to  elephantiasis,  to  which  Uttor, 
however,  it  does  not  bear  a  complete  resemblance. 
Hence  prevailed  the  greatest  discrepancy  and  confusion 
in  the  descriptions  that  authora  gave  of  the  disease,  un- 
til Dr.  Willan  restored  to  the  term  lepra  its  original  sig- 
nification, in  the  Scriptures  it  is  applied  to  a  foul  cu- 
taneous disease,  the  description  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  connected  therewith,  are  given  in  Lev.  xiii, 
xiv  (comp.  also  Exod.  iv,  6,7 ;  Numb,  xii,  10-15 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  29;  2  Kings  v,  27;  vii,  8;  xv,  5;  Matt,  viii,  2;  x, 
8,  etc).  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  base 
our  article  upon  the  most  recent  scientific  and  ar- 
chieological  distinctions,  compared  with  the  present 
Oriental  usages. 

I.  Scriptural  and  Talmudical  Staiemenls,^(l,)  Leprosy 
in  Human  Beings,—!.  Cases  and  Symptoms  of  Biblical 
J^eprosy. — Lev.  xiii,  2-44,  which  describes  tins  distem- 
per as  laying  hold  of  man,  gives  six  different  circum- 
stances under  which  it  may  develop  itself  They  are  as 
follows : 

(1.)  The  first  circumstance  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiii, 
2-6  is  that  it  may  develop  itself  without  any  apparent 
cause  Hence  it  is  enjoined  that  if  any  one  should  no- 
tice a  rising  or  swelling  (rXQ?),  an  eruption  or  scab 
(rnfiO),  or  a  glossy  pimple  (niM^)  in  the  skin  of  hia 
flesh,  which  may  terminate  in  leprosy  (r5"iX),  he  is  at 
once  to  be  taken  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  examine  it  and 
pronounce  it  leprosy,  and  the  man  unclean,  if  ii  exhibits 
these  two  symptoms,  viz.  o,  the  hair  of  the  afEMted  spot 
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changed  from  its  natuml  black  color  to  white;  and, 6, 
the  spot  deeper  than  the  general  level  of  the  skin  of  the 
body  (ver.  2, 3).  But  if  these  two  s^nnptoms  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bright  pimple,  the  priest  is  to  shut  him  up 
f<tr  seven  days,  examine  him  again  on  the  seventh  day, 
rnd  if  the  disease  appears  to  have  made  no  progress 
during  this  time,  he  is  to  remand  the  patient  for  another 
wiven  days  (ver.  4,5),  and  then,  if  on  inspecting  it  again 
he  finds  that  the  bright  spot  has  grown  darker  (fins), 
and  that  it  has  not  spread  on  the  skin,  he  is  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  simple  scab  (rrJBO^  mCO),  and  the  per- 
son clean  after  washing  his  garments  (ver.  6).  If,  how- 
ever, the  pustule  spreads  over  the  skin  after  it  has  been 
pronounced  a  simple  scab  and  the  individual  clean,  the 
priest  is  to  declare  it  leprosy,  and  the  patient  unclean 
(ver.  7, 8).  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  symptoms  which 
indicated  scriptural  leprosy,  as  the  Mishna  rightly  re- 
marks {Xegaim,  iii,  3),  are  bright  pimples,  a  little  de- 
pressed, turning  the  hair  white,  and  spreading  over  the 
skin. 

As  the  description  of  these  symptoms  is  very  concise, 
and  requires  to  be  specified  more  minutely  for  practical 
purposes,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel  defined  them  as 
follows :  Both  the  bright  pimple  (nin2)  and  the  swell- 
ing spot  (PXaj),  when  indicative  of  leprosy,  assume  re- 
spectively one  of  two  cobrs,  a  principal  or  a  subordinate 
one.  The  principal  color  of  the  bright  pimple  is  as 
white  as  snow  (AbC3  HT?)*  ai^d  the  subordinate  resem- 
bles plaster  on  the  wall  (is^nn  T^D3);  whilst  the 
principal  color  of  the  rising  spot  is  Uke  that  of  an  egg- 
shell (n2C3  D1*^p3),  and  the  secondary  one  resembles 
white  wool  ("pb  ^Q2Ca,  Neffain^  i,  1) ;  ao  that  if  the  af- 
fected spot  in  the  skin  is  inferior  in  whiteness  to  the 
film  of  an  egg  it  is  not  leprosy,  but  simply  a  gathering 
(Maimonides,  On  Leprosy y  i,  1).  Any  one  may  examine 
the  disease,  except  the  patient  himself  or  hb  relatives, 
but  the  priest  alone  can  decide  whether  it  is  leprosy  or 
not,  and  accordingly  pronounce  the  patient  unclean  or 
clean,  because  Dfuu  xxi,  5  declares  that  the  priest  must 
decide  cases  of  litigation  and  disease.  But  though  the 
priest  only  can  pronounce  the  decision,  even  if  he  be  a 
child  or  a  fool,  yet  he  must  act  upon  the  advice  of  a 
learned  layman  in  those  matters  (AV^otm,  iii,  1 ;  Mai- 
monides, /.  c,  ix,  1, 2).  If  the  priest  is  blind  of  one  eye, 
ur  is  weak-sighted,  he  is  disqualified  for  examining  the 
distemper  (Mishna,  /.  c,  ii,3).  The  inspection  must  not 
take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  early  in  the  morning,  nor 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  in  the  evening,  nor  on 
cloudy  days,  because  the  color  of  the  skin  cannot  prop- 
erly be  ascertained  in  these  hours  of  the  day ;  but  in  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  hour  (Ae- 
yainij  ii,2) ;  and  the  same  priest  who  inspected  it  at  first 
must  examine  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
days,  as  another  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  has  spread. 
If  he  should  die  in  the  interim,  or  be  taken  ill,  another 
one  may  examine  him,  but  not  pronounce  him  unclean 
(Blaimonides,  On  Leprosy ^  ix,  4 ).  There  must  be  at  least 
two  hairs  white  at  the  root  and  in  the  body  of  the 
bright  spot  before  the  patient  can  be  declared  unclean 
(Maimonides,  /.  r.,  ii,  1).  If  a  bridegroom  is  seized  with 
tliis  distemper  he  must  be  left  alone  during  the  nuptial 
week  {JVeyaim,  iii,  2). 

(2.)  The  second  case  is  of  leprosy  reappearing  after  it 
has  been  cured  (Lev.  xiii,  9-17),  where  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment  is  enjoined.  If  a  person  who  has  once 
been  healed  of  this  disease  is  brought  again  to  the  priest, 
niid  if  the  latter  finds  a  white  rising  in  the  skin  (rXQ? 
nssb),  which  has  changed  the  hair  into  white  and  con- 
tains live  flesh  C^n  "ltt33),  he  is  forthwith  to  recognise 
therein  the  reappearance  of  the  old  malady,  and  declare 
the  patient  unclean  without  any  quarantine  whatever, 
since  the  case  is  so  evident  that  it  requires  no  trial  (ver. 
9-11).  There  were,  however,  two  phases  of  this  return- 
ed distemper  which  exempted  the  patient  from  onclcan- 


ness.  If  the  leprosy  suddenly  covered  the  whole  body 
so  that  the  patient  became  perfectly  white,  in  which 
case  there  could  be  no  appearance  of  live  flesh  (ver.  12, 
13),  or  if  the  whiteness,  after  having  once  diminished 
and  allowed  live  flesh  to  appear,  covers  again  the  whole 
body,  then  the  patient  was  clean  (ver.  14-17).  Tbis» 
most  probably,  was  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  crisia, 
as  the  whole  evil  matter  thus  brought  to  the  surface 
formed  itself  into  a  scale  which  dried  and  peeled  oC 
The  only  other  feature  which  this  case  represents  be- 
sides the  symptoms  already  described  is  that  leprosy  at 
rimes  also  spread  over  the  whole  skin  and  rendered  it 
perfectly  white.  As  to  the  live  flesh  (^n  *1C3),  the 
Sept^  the  Chaldee,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Jewbh  rabbins, 
in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition,  take  it  to  denote 
sound  fleshy  or  a  spot  in  the  flesh  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  life  after  it  had  been  paled  by  the  whiteness 
overspreading  the  whole  surface.  The  size  of  this  spot 
of  live  flesh  which  renders  the  patient  unclean  must,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  be  at  least  that  of  a  lentil  (Mai- 
monides, A  c,  iii,  1-3). 

(3.)  The  third  case  is  of  leprosy  developing  itself  from 
an  inflammation  (^^nv)  or  a  bum  (DK  r*):73),  which 
is  to  be  recognised  by  the  same  symptoms  (Lev.  xiii, 
14-28).  Hence,  when  these  suspicious  signs  were  dis- 
cernible in  that  part  of  the  skin  which  was  healed  of  an 
inflammation,  the  patient  was  to  go  to  the  priest,  who 
was  at  once  to  pronounce  it  leprosy  developed  from  an  in- 
flammadon,  if  the  symptoms  were  unmistakable  (ver.  19, 
20).  If  the  priest  fomid  these  marks,  he  remanded  the 
patient  for  seven  days  (ver.  21),  and  if  the  disorder  spread 
over  the  skin  during  the  time  the  patient  was  declared 
leprous  and  unclean  (ver.  22) ;  but  if  it  remained  in  the 
same  condition,  he  pronounced  it  the  cicatrix  ai  the  in- 
flammation (^^non  ra'^X)  and  the  patient  dean  (ver. 
23).  The  same  rules  apphed  to  the  suspiciouS  appearance 
«)f  a  bum  (ver.  24-28).  According  to  the  Hebrew  canons, 
YTW  is  defined  inflanunation  arising  from  ^  an  injury 
received  from  the  stroke  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  from  hot 
olive  husks,  or  the  hot  Tiberian  water,  or  from  anything, 
the  heat  of  which  does  not  come  from  fire,  whilst  Plsa 
denotes  a  bum  from  live  coals,  hot  ashes,  or  from  any 
heat  which  proceeds  from  fire"  (AV^otm,  ix,  1 ;  Maimon- 
ides, On  Leprosy y  v,  1).  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  suspicious  symptoms 
in  (1.)  and  (8.),  In  the  former  insUnce,  where  there  is 
no  apparent  cause  for  the  symptoms,  the  suspected  in- 
valid has  to  undergo  two  remands  of  seven  days  before 
his  case  can  be  decided ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  where  the 
inflammation  or  the  bum  visibly  supplies  the  reason  for 
this  suspicion,  he  is  only  remanded  for  one  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  his  case  is  finaUy  determined. 

(4.)  The  fourth  case  is  leprosy  on  the  head  or  -ckm 
(Lev.  xiii,  29-37),  which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  af- 
fected spot  being  deeper  than  the  general  level  of  the 
skin,  and  by  the  hair  thereon  having  become  thin  and 
yellowish.  When  these  symptoms  exist,  the  priest  is 
to  pronounce  it  a  saxU  (pn),  which  is  head  or  chin 
leprosy,  and  declare  the  patient  unclean  (ver.  30).  But 
if  this  disorder  on  the  heaid  or  chin  does  not  exhibit  these 
symptoms,  the  patient  is  to  be  remanded  for  seven  days, 
when  the  priest  is  again  to  examine  it,  and  if  he  finds 
that  it  has  neither  rpread  nor  exhibits  the  required  cri- 
teria, he  is  to  order  the  patient  to  cut  off  all  the  hair  of 
bis  bead  or  chin,  except  that  which  grows  on  the  af- 
flicted spot  itself,  and  remand  him  for  another  week,  and 
then  pronounce  him  clean  if  it  continues  in  the  sime 
stote  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  (ver.81-34);  and  if 
it  spreads  after  he  has  been  pronounced  clean,  the  priest 
is  forthwith  to  declare  him  unclean  without  looking  for 
any  yellow  hair  (ver.  36, 86).  The  Jewish  canons  define 
pr2  by  ^  an  affection  on  the  head  or  chin  which  causes 
the  hair  on  these  affected  parts  to  fall  off  by  the  roots, 
so  that  the  place  of  the  hair  is  quite  bare**  (Maimonides, 
On  Leprosy,  viii,  1).    The  condition  of  the  baiZ|  cooati- 
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tating  one  of  the  leprous  STmptomSf  U  described  as  fol- 
lows :  **  pi  is  small  or  short,  but  if  it  be  long,  though  it 
is  yellow  as  gold,  it  is  no  sign  of  uncleanuess.  Two  yel- 
low and  short  hains  whether  close  to  one  another  or  far 
from  each  other,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  netkek  or 
on  the  edge  thereof,  no  matter  whether  the  nethek  pre- 
cedes the  yellow  hair  or  the  yellow  hair  the  nethek,  are 
symptoms  of  undeanitess**  (Maimonides.  U  r.,  viii,  5). 
The  manner  of  shaving  is  thus  described :  **  The  hair 
round  the  scall  is  all  shaved  off  except  two  hairs  which 
are  close  to  it,  so  that  it  might  be  known  thereby  whether 
it  spread**  {Neyaim,  x,  6). 

(5.)  The  fifth  case  is  leprosy  which  shows  itself  in 
white  polished  spots,  and  is  not  regarded  as  unclean 
(Lev.  xtii,  88, 89).  It  is  called  bohak  (pillil,  from  pn3, 
to  be  white),  or,  as  the  Sept  has  it,  dX^oc,  vUiUyo  alba, 
white  scurf. 

(6.)  The  sixth  case  is  of  leprosy  either  at  the  back  or 
in  the  front  of  the  head  (Lev.  xiii,  40-44).  When  a 
man  loses  his  hair  either  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of 
his  head,  it  b  a  simple  case  of  baldness,  and  he  is  clean 
(  ver.  40, 4 1 ).  But  if  a  whitish  red  spot  forms  itself  on  the 
bald  place  at  the  back  or  in  the  finont  of  the  head,  then 
it  is  leprosy,  which  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that 
the  swelling  or  scab  on  the  spot  has  the  appearance  of 
leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  body ;  and  the  priest  is  to 
declare  the  man's  head  leprous  and  unclean  (ver.  42-44). 
Though  there  is  only  one  symptom  mentioned  whereby 
bead  leprosy  b  to  be  recognised,  and  nothing  b  said 
about  remanding  the  patient  if  the  distemper  should 
appear  doubtful,  as  in  the  other  cases  of  leprosy,  yet  the 
ancient  rabbins  inferred  from  the  remark,  ^  It  b  like  lep- 
ro0}'  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh,*^  that  all  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  the  latter  are  implied  in  the  former.  Hence  the 
Hebrew  canons  submit  that  "•  there  are  two  S3rmptoms 
which  render  baldness  in  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head  unclean,  viz.  live  or  sound  flesh,  and  spreading ; 
the  patient  b  also  shut  up  for  them  two  weeks,  because 
it  b  said  of  them  that  *•  they  are  [and  therefore  must  be 
treated]  like  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh*  **  (Lev. 
xiii,  48).  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  distemper  in  thb 
instance  develops  itself  on  baldness,  precludes  white 
hair  being  among  the  criteria  indicating  uncleanness. 
The  manner  in  which  the  patient  in  question  b  de- 
clared unclean  by  two  symptoms  and  in  two  weeks  b  as 
follows :  ^  If  live  or  sound  flesh  b  found  in  the  bright 
spot  on  the  baldness  at  the  back  or  in  the  front  of  the 
head,  he  is  pronounced  unclean;  if  there  b  no  live  flesh 
he  b  shut  up  and  examined  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
if  live  flesh  has  developed  itself,  and  it  has  spread,  he 
b  declared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  b  shut  up  for  another 
week.  If  it  has  spread  during  thb  time,  or  engendered 
live  flesh,  he  b  declared  unclean,  and  if  not  he  b  pro- 
nounced dean.  He  b  also  pronounced  undean  if  it 
spreads  or  engenders  sound  flesh  after  he  has  been  de- 
clared clean**  (^Negaim,  x,  10 ;  Maimonides,  On  Leprosy, 
v,9,10). 

2.  Regulations  about  the  Conduct  and  Purificatum  of 
leprous  Men. — Lepers  were  to  rend  their  garments,  let 
the  hair  of  their  head  hang  down  dbhevelled,  cover 
themselves  up  to  the  upper  lip,  like  mourners,  and  warn 
off  every  one  whom  they  happened  to  meet  by  calling  out 
"  Unclean !  unclean  !**  since  they  defiled  everj'  one  and 
everything  they  touched.  For  thb  reason  they  were 
also  obliged  to  live  in  exclusion  outside  the  camp  or 
dty  (Lev.  xiii,  46,  46;  Numb,  v,  1-4;  xii,  10-15;  2 
Kings  vii,  8,  etc).  "  The  very  entrance  of  a  leper  into 
a  house,**  according  to  the  Jewbh  canons,  ^  renders  ev- 
erything in  it  unclean**  {Xegaim,  xii,  11 ;  Kelim,  i,  4). 
**  If  he  stands  under  a  tree  and  a  clean  man  passes  by, 
be  renders  him  unclean.  In  the  synagogue  which  he 
wishes  to  attend  they  are  obliged  to  make  him  a  sep- 
arate compartment,  ten  handbreadths  high  and  four  cu- 
biu  long  and  broad ;  he  has  to  be  the  first  to  go  in,  and 
the  last  to  leave  the  synagogue**  (AV^oim,  xii,  12 ;  Mai- 
monides, Oh  Leprosy,  x,  12) ;  and  if  he  transgressed  the 


prescribed  boundaries  he  was  to  receive  forty  stripes 
{Pesachim,  67,  (i).  All  thb  only  applies  to  those  us  ho 
had  been  pronounced  lepers  by  the  priest,  but  not  to 
those  who  were  on  quarandne  {Segaim,  i,  7).  The 
rabbinic  law  also  exempts  women  from  the  obligation 
to  rend  their  garments  and  let  the  hair  of  their  head 
fall  down  {Sotu,  iii,  8).  It  b  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  Jews  regarded  leprosy  as  a  living  death  (comp.  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  iii,  11,8,  and  the  well-known  rabbinic  say- 
ing mas  alien  mxia),  and  as  an  awful  punishment 
from  the  Lord  (2  Kings  v,  7 ;  2  C^ron.  xxvi,  20),  which 
they  wbhed  all  their  mortal  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii,  29;  2 
Kings  V,  27). 

The  healed  leper  had  to  pass  through  two  stages  of 
purification  before  he  could  be  received  back  into  the 
community.  As  soon  as  the  distemper  disappeared  he 
sent  for  the  priest,  who  had  to  go  outside  the  camp  or 
town  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact,  lliereupon  the 
priest  ordered  two  clean  and  live  birds,  a  piece  of  cedar 
wood,  crimson  wool,  and  hyssop;  killed  one  bird  over  a 
vessel  containing  spring  water,  so  that  the  blood  might 
run  into  it,  tied  together  the  hyssop  and  the  cedar  w<km1 
with  the  crimson  wool,  put  about  them  the  tops  of  the 
wings  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  living  bird,  dipped 
all  the  four  in  the  blood  and  water  which  were  in  the 
vessel,  then  sprinkled  the  hand  of  the  healed  leper  seven 
times,  let  the  bird  loose,  and  pronounced  the  restored 
man  clean  (Lev.  xiv,  1  7;  Negaim,  xii,  1).  The  healed 
leper  was  then  to  wash  hb  garments,  cut  off  all  hb  hair, 
be  immersed,  and  return  to  the  camp  or  dty,  but  re- 
main outside  hb  house  seven  days,  which  the  Mbhna 
{Negaim,  xiv,  2),  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Maimonides 
{On  Leprosy,  xi,  1),  etc.,  rightly  regard  as  a  euphemism 
for  exclusion  from  connubial  intercourse  during  that  time 
(ver.  8),  in  order  that  he  might  not  contract  impurity 
(comp.  Lev.  xv,  18).  With  this  ended  the  first  stage 
of  purification.  According  to  the  Jewbh  canons,  the 
birds  are  to  be  **frce,  and  not  caged,**  or  sparrows;  the 
piece  of  cedar  wood  is  to  be  "a  cubit  long,  and  a  quar^ 
ter  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  thick  ;*'  the  criraron  wool  is  to 
be  a  shekd*s  weight,  i.  e.  320  grains  of  barley ;  the  hys- 
sop must  at  least  be  a  handbreadth  in  size,  and  b  nti- 
ther  to  be  the  so-called  Greek,  nor  ornamental,  nor  Ro- 
man, nor  wild  hyssop,  nor  have  any  name  whatever ; 
the  vessd  must  be  an  earthen  one,  and  new ;  and  the 
dead  bird  must  be  buried  in  a  hole  dug  before  their 
eyes  (Negaim,  xiv,  1-6 ;  Maimonides,  On  Leprosy,  xi,  1 ). 

The  second  stage  of  purification  began  on  the  seventh 
day,  when  the  leper  had  again  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  liis 
head,  hb  beard,  eyebrows,  etc,  wash  hb  garments,  and 
be  immersed  (Lev.  xiv,  9).  On  the  eighth  day  he  had 
to  bring  two  he-bmbs  without  blembh,  one  ewe-lamb 
a  year  old,  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  mixed 
with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil ;  the  one  he-lamb  b  to  be  a 
trespass-offering,  and  the  other,  with  the  ewe-lamb,  a 
burnt  and  a  sin-offering ;  but  if  the  man  was  poor  he 
was  to  bring  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering,  instead  of  a  he- 
Umb  and  a  ewe-lamb  (ver.  10, 11, 21).  With  these  of- 
ferings the  priest  conducted  the  healed  leper  before  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  What  the  offerer  had  to  do,  and 
how  the  priest,  acted  when  going  through  these  cere- 
monies, cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  following 
graphic  language  of  the  Jewbh  tradition.  "  The  priest 
approaches  the  trespass-offering,  bys  both  his  hands  on 
it,  and  kiUs  it,  when  tAvo  priests  catch  its  blood,  one 
into  a  vessel,  and  the  other  in  hb  hand ;  the  one  who 
caught  it  into  the  vessel  sprinkles  it  against  the  wall  of 
the  altar,  the  other  goes  to  the  leper,  who,  having  been 
immersed  in  the  leper's  chamber  [which  b  in  the  wom- 
en's court  ],  b  waiting  [outside  the  court  of  Israel,  or  the 
men*s  court,  opposite  the  eastern  door]  in  the  porch  of 
Nicanor  [with  hb  face  to  the  west].  He  then  puts  his 
head  into  [the  court  of  Israel],  and  the  priest  puts  some 
of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  hb  right  ear;  he  next  puts 
in  hb  right  hand,  and  the  priest  puts  some  blood  upon 
the  thumb  thereof;  and,  Lstly,  puts  in  hb  right  leg, 
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and  the  priest  puts  some  blood  on  the  toe  thereof.  The  I 
priest  then  takes  some  of  the  log  of  oil  and  puts  it  into  | 
the  left  hand  of  his  fellow-priesti  or  into  his  own  left 
hand,  dips  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  it,  and  sprin- 
kles it  seven  times  towards  the  holy  of  holies,  dipping 
his  finger  every  time  he  sprinkles  it ;  whereupon  he  goes 
to  the  leper,  puts  oil  on  those  parts  of  his  body  on  which 
he  had  previously  put  blood  [L  e.  the  tip  of  the  ear,  the 
thumb,  and  the  toe],  as  it  is  written, '  on  the  place  of 
the  bkxxl  of  the  trespass-offering'  [Lev.  xiv,  28],  and 
what  remains  of  the  oil  in  the  band  of  the  priest  he 
puts  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be  cleansed,  for  an 
atonement"  {Negaim,  xiv,  8-10 ;  Maimonides,  HUchoth 
Mechoira  Kepora^  iv).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
prerogative  of  the  pri^  who  alone  could  pronounce  the 
leper  clean  and  readmit  him  into  the  congregation,  that 
Christ  commanded  the  leper  whom  he  had  healed  to 
show  himself  to  this  functionary  (Matt,  viii,  2,  etc.). 

(IL)  Leprous  Garments  cmd  Kewe^.— Leprosy  in  gar- 
ments and  vessels  is  indicated  by  two  symptoms,  green 
or  reddish  spots,  and  spreadwg.  If  a  green  or  reddish 
spot  shows  itself  in  a  woollen  or  linen  garment,  or  in  a 
leather  vessel,  it  is  indicative  of  leprosy,  and  must  be 
shown  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  shut  it  up  for  a  week. 
If,  on  inspecting  it  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  finds  that 
the  spot  has  spread,  he  b  to  pronounce  it  inveterate 
leprosy  (n"lX1313  rn2C),  and  unclean,  and  bum  it  (Lev. 
xiii,  v7-^2) ;  if  it  has  not  spread  he  is  to  have  it  washed, 
and  shut  it  up  for  another  week,  and  if  its  appearance 
has  then  not  changed,  he  is  to  pronounce  it  unclean  and 
bum  it,  though  it  has  not  spread,  since  the  distemper 
rankles  in  the  Tront  or  at  the  back  of  the  material  (ver. 
63-55).  But  if,  after  washing  it,  the  priest  sees  that 
the  spot  has  become  weaker,  he  is  to  cut  it  out  of  the 
material ;  if  it  reappears  in  any  part  thereof,  then  it  is  a 
developed  distemper,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  be  burned; 
and  if  it  vanishes  after  washiug,  it  must  be  washed  a 
second  time,  and  is  clean  (ver.  56-59).  The  Jewish 
canons  define  the  color  green  to  be  like  that  of  herbs, 
and  red  like  that  oi/air  crimson,  and  take  this  enacts 
ment  literally  as  referring  strictly  to  wool  of  sheep  and 
flax,  but  not  to  hemp  and  other  materials.  A  material 
made  of  camel's  hair  and  sheep's  wool  is  not  rendered 
unclean  by  leprosy  if  the  camel's  hair  preponderate,  but 
is  unclean  when  the  sheep's  wool  preponderates,  or  when 
both  are  equal,  and  this  also  appUes  to  mixtures  of  flax 
and  hemp.  Dyed  skins  and  garments  are  not  rendered 
unclean  by  leprosy ;  nur  are  vessels  so  if  made  of  skins 
of  aquatic  animals  exposed  to  leprous  uncleauness  (Ae- 
gaim,  xi,  2, 3 ;  Maimonides,  ut  sup.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  10 ;  xiii,  1-3). 

(III.)  Leprous  //ott«e9.— Leprosy  in  houses  is  indi- 
cated by  the  same  three  symptoms,  viz.  spots  of  a  deep 
green  or  reddbh  hue,  depressed  beyond  the  general 
level,  and  spreading  (Lev.  xiv,  33-48).  On  its  appear^ 
ance  the  priest  was  at  once  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  house 
cleared  of  every  thuig  before  his  arrival.  If,  on  inspect- 
ing it,  he  found  the  first  two  symptoms  in  the  walls,  viz. 
a  green  or  red  spot  in  the  wall,  and  depressed,  he  shut  the 
house  up  for  seven  days  (ver.  34-38),  inspected  it  again 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  if  the  distemper  spread  in  the 
wall  he  had  the  affected  stones  taken  out,  the  inside  of 
the  house  scraped  all  round,  the  stones,  dust,  etc,  cast 
into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city,  and  other  stones 
and  plaster  put  on  the  wall  (ver.  39-42).  If,  after  all  this, 
the  spot  reappeared  and  spread,  he  pronounced  it  invet- 
erate leprosy,  and  unclean,  had  the  house  pulled  down, 
and  the  stones,  timber,  plaster,  etc.,  cast  into  an  unclean 
place  without  the  city,  declared  every  one  unclean,  till 
evening,  who  had  entered  it,  and  ordered  every  one  wh6 
had  either  slept  or  eaten  in  it  to  wash  his  garments 
(ver.  43-47). 

As  to  the  purification  of  the  houses  which  have  been 
cured  of  leprosy,  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  healed 
men,  except  that  in  the  case  of  man  the  priest  sprinkles 
seven  times  upon  his  hand,  while  in  that  of  the  house 
he  sprinkles  seven  rimes  on  the  upper  door-post  without. 
Of  course  the  sacrifices  which  the  leprous  man  had  to 


bring  in  his  second  stage  of  purification  are  precluded 
in  the  case  of  the  house  (Maimonides,  On  Leprosjf,  xv,  8> 

8.  Prevalencej  Contagion,  and  Curablatess  o/Lepra^, 
— Though  the  malicious  story  of  Manetho  that  the 
Egyptians  expelled  the  Jews  because  they  were  afflict- 
ed with  leprosy  (Josephus,  Ap.  i,  26),  which  is  repeated 
by  Tacitus  (lib.  v,  c.  8),  is  rejected  by  modem  histo- 
rians and  critics  as  a  fabrication,  yet  Mirhaelis  {Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  209),  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  652),  and  others  still  maintain  that  this  disease  was 
"extremely  prevalent  among  the  Israelites."  Agaioit 
this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that,  1.  The  very  fact  that 
such  strict  examination  was  enjoined,  and  that  evety 
one  who  had  a  pimple,  spot,  or  boil  was  shut  up,  shows 
that  leprosy  could  not  have  been  so  widespread,  inas^ 
much  as  it  would  require  the  imprisonment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  2.  In  cautioning  the  people  against 
the  evil  of  leprosy,  and  urging  on  xhem  to  keep  strict* 
ly  to  the  directions  of  the  priest,  Moses  addis  ^Bemem' 
her  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  to  Miriam  on  the  way 
when  you  came  out  of  Egypt**  (Dent,  xxiv,  9).  Now 
allusion  to  a  single  instance  which  occurred  on  the  way 
from  Egypt,  and  which,  therefore,  was  an  old  case,  nat- 
urally implies  that  leprosy  was  of  rare  occurrence  among 
the  Jews,  else  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to 
adduce  a  by-gone  case  *,  and,  8.  Wherever  leprosy  is  spo- 
ken of  in  later  books  of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  often 
take  place,  it  is  only  of- isolated  cases  (2  Kings  vii,8; 
XV,  5),  and  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out,  and 
the  men  are  shut  up  so  that  even  the  king  himself 
formed  no  exception  (2  Kings  xv,  5). 

That  the  disease  was  not  contagious  is  e\*ident  from 
the  regulations  themselves.  The  priests  had  to  be  in 
constant  and  close  contact  with  lepers,  had  to  examine 
and  handle  them;  the  leper  who  was  eniirelff  covered 
was  pronounced  clean  (Lev.  xiii,  12, 18) ;  and  the  priest 
himself  commanded  that  all  things  in  a  leprous  house 
should  be  taken  out  before  he  entered  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  pronounced  unclean,  and  that  they 
might  be  used  again  (Lev.  xiv,  86),  which  most  unqoes- 
tionably  implies  that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion. 
This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  ancient  Jewidi 
canons,  which  were  made  by  those  very  men  who  had 
personally  to  deal  with  this  distemper,  and  according  to 
which  a  leprous  minor,  a  heathen,  and  a  proselyte,  as 
well  as  leprous  garments,  and  houses  of  non-Israelites,  do 
not  render  any  one  unclean;  nor  does  a  bridegroom, 
who  is  seized  with  this  malady  during  the  nuptial  week, 
defile  any  one  during  the  first  seven  days  of  his  mar^ 
riage  (comp.  Negaim,  iii,  1,  2;  vU,  1  -,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1 ;  Mai- 
monides, On  Leprosy,  vi,  1 ;  vii,  1,  etc.).  These  canons 
would  be  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
distemper  in  question  was  contagious.  The  enactxDenta, 
therefore,  about  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  fmm  8o«ety, 
and  about  defilement,  were  not  dictated  by  sanitary  cau- 
tion, but  had  their  root  in  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
law,  like  the  enactments  about  the  separation  and  un- 
cleauness of  mcnatruous  women,  of  those  who  had  an 
issue  or  touched  the  dead,  which  are  joined  with  lepro- 
sy. Being  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  ran,  which  God 
himself  inflicted  upon  the  disobedient  (Exod.  xv,  26; 
Lev.  xiv,  85),  this  loathsome  disease,  with  the  peculiar 
rites  connected  therewith,  was  especially  selected  «s  a 
typical  representation  of  the  pollution  of  sin,  in  whicli 
light  the  Jews  always  viewed  it.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
*' leprosy  comes  upon  man  for  seven,  ten,  or  eleven 
things:  for  idolatry,  profaning  the  name  of  God,  un- 
chastity,  theft,  slander,  false  witness,  false  jadgment, 
perjury,  infringing  the  borders  of  a  neighbor,  devinnf^ 
malicious  plans,  or  creating  discord  between  brotheiB^ 
(Erachin,  16,  17;  Baba  Baihra,  164;  Aboth  de  R.  Kch- 
Maii,tx;  MidrashBabbaonLecit.xi'v).  *•  Cedar  wood 
and  hyssop,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  give  the  leper 
purity.  Why  these?  Because  pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  distemper,  which  cannot  be  cured  till  man  becomes 
humble,  and  keeps  himself  as  bw  as  hyssop"  (Midnali 
HsA)bti,Koh€leth,p,  104}. 
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Ab  to  tke  eurabkneat  of  the  disease,  this  is  unquee- 
tionAbly  implied  in  the  minute  regulations  about  the 
sacrifices  and  conduct  of  those  who  were  restored  to 
health.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  Miriam,  we  find  that 
shutting  her  up  for  seven  days  cored  her  of  leprosy 
(Numb,  xii,  11-13). 

IL  Ideniity  of  the  Biblical  Lepromf  with  the  modem 
Dittemtper  beaHng  this  Name, — It  would  be  useless  to 
diacoss  the  different  disorders  which  have  been  palmed 
upon  the  Mosaic  description  of  leprosy.  A  careful  clas- 
sification and  discrimination  is  necessary. 

1.  llie  Greeks  distinguished  three  species  of  lepra, 
the  specific  names  of  which  were  aX^Ct  Xcvr^,  and  /li- 
Xac.  which  may  be  rendered  the  vitiligo,  the  white  and 
the  black.  Now,  on  turning  to  the  Mosaic  account,  we 
also  find  three  species  mentioned,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  term  of  ni^na,  bahereth,  or 
**  bright  spot"  (Lev.  xiii,  2-4, 18-28).  The  first  is  called 
pnja,  hokak,  which  signifies  "  brightness,*'  but  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  (Lev.  xiii,  89).  This  species  did  not 
render  a  person  unclean.  The  second  was  called  T^H^ 
msb,  AoJUre/A /eAofidA,  or  a  bright  white  6aA^re^  The 
characteristic  marks  of  the  bahereth  lebandh  mentioned 
by  Moses  are  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon 
an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in  the  middle, 
the  hair  on  the  patches  participating  in  the  whiteness, 
and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually  increasing.  This 
was  evidently  the  true  leprosy,  probably  corresponding 
to  the  white  of  the  Greeks  and  the  vul^ria  of  modem 
science.  The  third  was  Wn  r"nna,  bahereth  kihdh, 
or  dusky  bahereth,  spreading  in  the  skin.  It  has  been 
thought  to  correspond  with  the  blade  leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  nigricane  of  Dr.  Willan.  These  last  two 
were  also  called  r?^S,  fsardath  (i.  e.  proper  leprosy), 
and  rendered  a  person  undean.  There  are  some  other 
alight  affections  mentioned  by  name  in  Leviticus  (chap, 
xiii),  which  the  priest  was  required  to  distinguish  from 
leprosy,  such  as  PKte,  teeth ;  ifi^,  thaphdl ;  pT2^^j  ne- 
thek ;  l^np,  ehechhij  L  e. "  elevation,"  "  depressed,"  etc ; 
and  to  each  of  these  Dr.  Good  (Siutfy  of  Med,  v,  690)  has 
assigned  a  modem  systematic  name.  Bnt,  as  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  recognise  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
a  description  of  its  symptoms,  we  can  have  no  object  in 
discussing  his  interpretation  of  these  terms.  Wo  there- 
fore recognise  but  two  species  of  real  leprosy. 

(I.)  Proper  Leprosy, — This  is  the  kind  specifically  de- 
nominated r^^ri^,  bahereth,  whether  white  or  black,  but 
usually  called  white  leproty,  by  the  Arabs  barras ;  a  dis- 
ease not  unfrequent  among  the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  v,  27; 
Exod.  iv,  6;  Numb,  xii,  10),  and  often  called  lepra  Mo- 
saica.  It  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  divine  infliction 
(hence  its  Heb.  name  n^^2C,  tsardath,  a  stroke  L  e.  of 
God),  and  in  several  instances  we  find  it  such,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miriam  (Numb,  xii,  10),Gehazi  (2  Kings  v,  27), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-28),  from  which  and  oth- 
er indicatiuns  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  hered- 
itary, and  incuraUe  by  human  means  (comp.  2  Sam.  iii, 
29;  2  Kings  v,  7).  From  Deut,  xxiv,  8,  it  appears  to 
have  been  well-known  in  Egypt  as  a  dreadful  disease 
(corop.  Description  de  tEgypte,  xiii,  159  sq.).  The  dis- 
tinctive marks  given  by  Moses  to  indicate  this  disease 
(Lev.  xiii)  are,  a  depreuion  of  the  surface  and  whiteness 
or  yellowness  qfthe  hair  in  the  spot  (ver.  3, 20, 26, 80),  or 
a  ^treading  of  the  scaliness  (ver.  8, 22, 27, 86),  or  row 
Jtesh  in  it  (ver.  10, 14),  or  a  white-reddish  sore  (ver.  43). 
The  disease,  as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day,  com- 
mences by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  spots  slightly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  grouped  in  a  cir- 
cle. These  spots  are  soon  covered  by  a  very  thin,  semi- 
transparent  scale  or  epidermis,  of  a  whitish  color,  and 
▼exy  smooth,  which  in  a  little  time  falls  off,  and  leaves 
the  skin  beneath  red  and  uneven.  As  the  circles  in- 
crease in  diameter,  the  skin  recovers  its  healthy  appear- 
ance towards  the  centre ;  fresh  scales  are  formed,  which 


are  now  thicker,  and  superimposed  one  above  the  othei; 
especially  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  scale 
appears  to  be  depressed.  The  scales  are  of  a  grayish- 
white  color,  and  have  something  of  a  micaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.  The  circles  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling or  half  crown,  but  they  have  been  known  to  attain 
half  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  disease  generally  affects 
the  knees  and  elbows,  but  sometimes  it  extends  over  the 
whole  body,  in  which  case  the  circles  become  confluent. 
It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  health,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  it  causes  the  patient  is  a  slight  itching 
when  the  skin  is  heated;  or,  in  inveterate  cases,  when 
the  skin  about  the  joints  is  much  thickened,  it  may  in , 
some  degree  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs.  It  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  to  almost  all  ages,  and  all  ranks 
of  society.  It  is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  but  it  is  al- 
wa3rs  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  in  old  persons,  when  it  is 
of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable.  It  is 
commonly  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  occasion- 
ally in  America.    Its  systemadc  name  is  I^ra  vulgaris, 

Moses  prescribes  no  natural  remedy  for  the  cure  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  xiii).  He  requires  only  that  the  diseased 
p^son  should  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  that  the 
priest  should  judge  of  his  leprosy ;  if  it  appeared  to  be  a 
real  leprosy,  he  separated  the  leper  from  the  company 
of  mankind  (Lev.  xiii,  46, 46 ;  comp.  Numb,  v,  2 ;  xii,  10, 
14;  2  Kings  vii,8;  xv,  6;  Josephus, ^pton,  i,  81;  Ant, 
iii,  11,8 ;  War$,\, 5,6 ;  see  Wetstein, N,  T,  i,  176;  Light- 
foot,  Hor,  Heb,  p.  861 ;  Withob,  Opusc,  p.  169  sq.).  Al- 
though the  laws  in  the  Mosaic  code  respecting  this  dis- 
ease are  exceedingly  rigid  (see  Michai'li8,0ri«i/.J?tWL 
xvii,  19  sq. ;  Medic,  hermeneut,  Untersuch,  p.  240  sq.),  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  leprosy  was  contagious. 
The  fear  or  disgust  which  was  felt  towards  such  a  pe- 
culiar disease  might  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  severe 
enactments.  All  intercourse  wii  h  society,  however,  was 
not  cut  off  (Matt,  viii,  2 ;  Luke  v,  12 ;  xvii,  12),  and  even 
contact  with  a  leper  did  not  necessarily  impart  undean- 
ness  (Luke  xvii,  12).  They  were  even  admitted  to  the 
synagogue  ( Lightfoot,  lior,  Ileb,  p.  862).  Similar  liber- 
ties are  still  allowed  them  among  the  Arabians  (Nie- 
buhr,  Beschr,  p.  136) ;  so  that  we  are  probably  to  regard 
the  statements  of  travellers  respecting  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  modem  lepers  in  the  East  as  relating  to  those 
affected  with  entirely  a  different  disease,  the  elephanti- 
asis. In  Lev.  xiv  are  deuiled  particular  ceremonies 
and  offerings  (compare  Matt,  viii,  4)  to  t>e  officially  ob- 
served by  the  priest  on  behalf  of  a  leper  restored  to 
health  and  purity.  See  D.  C.  Lutz,  De  duab,  avib,  pur^ 
gationi  leprosi  destinatis  earundemque  mysterio,  Hal.  1787 ; 
fiahr,  SymboL  ii,  612  sq.;  Baumgartcn,  Comment,  I,  ii, 
170  sq. ;  Talmud,  tract  Negaim,  vi,  8 ;  Otho,  J.ex,  Rabb, 
p.  865  sq. ;  Rhenferd,  in  Meuschen,  A'.  T,  Talmud,  p.  1057. 

(II.)  Elephantiasis,  —  Thb  more  severe  form  of  cu- 
taneous, or,  rather,  scrofulous  disease  has  been  con- 
founded with  leprosy,  from  which  it  is  essentially  diffeiw 
enU  It  is  usually  called  tubercular  leprosy  {Lepra  nodosa, 
Gelsus,  Med,  iii,  26),  and  has  generally  been  thought  to 
be  the  disease  with  which  Job  was  afflicted  (3r^  l^ntsJ, 
Job  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxviii,  85).  See  Job*s  Diseasb. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  term  *' botch 
of  Egypt"  (C?^Sp  ■,'*m^,  Deut.  xxviii,  27),  where  it  ia 
said  to  have  be^  endemic  (Pliny,  xxvi,  6 ;  Lucret.  vi, 
1112  sq.;  comp.  Aretieus,  Cappad, morb,  diut,  ii,  13;  see 
Ainslie,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  i,  282. 
sq.).  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  elephantiasis  to 
this  disease  because  the  skin  of  the  person  affected  with, 
it  was  thought  to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant,  in  dark, 
color,  ruggedness,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the  loss  of  the  toes,, 
when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  up  and  the  ankle 
enlarged,  resembles  the  foot  of  an  elephant.  The  Arabs 
called  it  JuJhdm,  which  means  *'  mutilation,"  *'  amputa- 
tion," in  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  smaller  members. 
They  have,  however,  also  described  another  disease,  and 
a  very  different  one  from  elephantiasis,  to  which  they 
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gave  the  name  of  DaH  fil^  which  means  literally  mor- 
bus  eJephcu,  The  disease  to  which  they  applied  this 
name  is  called  by  modern  writers  the  tumid  Barbadoes 
Ug^  and  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissues  of  the  le^,  but  presents  nothing  resem- 
bling the  tubercles  of  elephantiasis.  Now  the  Latin 
translators  from  the  Arabicj  finding  that  the  same  name 
cxbted  both  in  the  Greek  and  Arabic,  translated  DaH 
J7l  by  elephantiasis,  and  thus  confounded  the  Barbadoes 
leg  with  the  Arabic  Judhdm,  while  this  latter,  which 
was  in  reality  elephantiasis,  they  rendered  by  the  Greek 
term  leprcu  See  Kleyer,  in  Miscell,  not,  curios,  1688,  p. 
8;  Bartholin.  3forb.  BibL  c  7 ;  Michaelis,  £inkit, ins  A, 
7\  i,  58  sq.;  Reinhard,  Bibelkrank.  iii,  62. 

Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance  by 
spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue,  irregularly 
disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly  raised  above  its 
surface.  These  spots  are  glossy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as 
if  they  were  covered  with  vamisH.  AJfter  they  have 
remained  in  this  way  far  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
are  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.  These  are 
soft,  roundish  tumors,  vanning  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
txt  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or  livid  color. 
They  are  principally  developed  on  the  face  and  ears, 
but  in  the  course  of  years  extend  over  the  whole  body. 
The  face  becomes  frightfully  deformed ;  the  forehead  is 
traversed  by  deep  lines  and  covered  with  numerous  tu- 
bercles; the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  furrowed 
by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple-like  eleva- 
tions ;  the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the  eyes  assume  a  fixed 
and  staring  look ;  the  lips  are  enormously  thickened  and 
shining;  the  beard  falls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  are  en- 
larged and  beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alse  of  the 
nose  are  frightfully  enlarged  and  deformed ;  the  nostrils 
irregulariy  dilated,  internally  constricted,  and  excoria- 
ted; the  voice  is  hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  I  reath  intol- 
erably fetid.  After  some  time,  generally  afler  some 
years,  many  of  the  tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter 
which  exudes  from  them  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish 
or  blackish  color;  but  this  process  seldom  terminates  in 
cicatrization.  The  extremities  are  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  face.  The  hollow  of  the  foot  is  swelled  out, 
so  that  the  sole  becomes  Hat;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
is  greatly  impaired,  and,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often 
entirely  lost;  the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fall  off* 
one  after  the  other;  insupportable  foetor  exhales  from 
the  whole  body.  The  patient's  general  health  is  not 
affected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  sufferings  are 
not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as  his  external  defor- 
mity. Often,  however,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams;  he  becomes  morose  and 
melancholy;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthy  because 
lie  feels  what  an  object  of  disgust  he  is  to  them,  and  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him ;  or  he  falls  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and,  after  many  years  of  such  an  exist- 
ence, he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  super- 
vention of  internal  disease. 

About  the  period  of  the  Crusades  elephantiasis  spread 
itself  like  an  epidemic  over  all  Europe,  even  as  far  north 
as  the  Faroii  Islands;  and  henceforth,  on-ing  to  the 
above-named  mistakes,  ever>'  one  became  familiar  with 
leprosy  under  the  form  of  the  terrible  disease  that  has 
just  been  described.  Leper  or  lazar-houses  abounded 
everywhere :  as  many  as  2000  are  said  to  have  existed 
in  France  alone.  In  the  leper  hospital  in  Edinburgh 
the  inmates  begged  for  the  general  community— sitting 
for  the  purjiosc  at  the  door  of  the  hospital.  They  were 
obliged  to  warn  those  approaching  them  of  the  presence 
of  an  infected  fellow-mortal  by  using  a  wood  rattle  or 
clapper.  The  infected  in  European  countries  were 
obliged  to  enter  leper  hospitals,  and  were  considered  le- 
gally and  politically  dead.  The  Church,  Uking  the 
same  view  of  it,  peiformed  over  them  the  solemn  cere- 
monies for  the  burial  of  the  dead — the  priest  closing 
the  ceremony  by  throwing  upon  them  a  shovelful  of 
earth.  The  disease  was  considered  to  be  contagious 
possibly  only  on  account  of  the  belief  that  was  enter- 


tained respecting  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and 
the  strictest  regulations  were  enacted  for  secluding  the 
diseased  fVom  society.  Towards  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century  the  disease  gradually  disappeared  from 
Europe,  and  is  now  mostly  confined  to  intertropical 
countries.  It  existed  in  Faro«  as  late  as  1676,  and  in 
the  Shetland  Islands  in  1736,  long  after  it  had  ceased  m 
the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This  fearful  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance  in  the  island  of  Guadakrape 
in  the  year  1730,  introduced  by  negroes  from  Aftica, 
producing  great  consternation  among  the  inhabitants. 
In  Europe  it  is  now  principally  confined  to  Norway, 
where  the  last  census  gave  2000  cases.  It  viidu  occa- 
sionaUy  some  of  the  sea-port  localities  of  Spain,  it  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  most  different  climates,  from 
Iceland  through  the  temperate  regions  to  the  arid  plains 
of  Arabia — in  moist  and  dry  localities.  It  still  exists 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt— the  latter  its  most  familiar 
home,  although  Dr.  Kitto  thinks  not  in  such  numerous 
instances  as  in  former  ages.  The  physical  causes  of  the 
malady  are  uncertain.  The  best  authors  of  the  present 
day  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  dis- 
ease do  not  consider  it  to  be  contagious.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  hereditary. 
See  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  iii,  421 ;  Bayer,  MaL  de 
la  PeaUy  ii,  296;  Simpson,  On  the  Lepers  and  Leper^ 
houses  of  Scotland  and  En§Umd,  in  AWtnd.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joumaly  Jan.  1, 1842 ;  J.  Gieslesen,  De  elephan- 
iiasi  Norvegica  (Havn.  1786) ;  MichaeL  U.  orient  BUd, 
iv,  168  sq.;  B.  Haubold,  Viiiliginis  leprosa  rarioris  his- 
ioria  c,  epicrisi  (Lips.  1821) ;  C  J.  Hille,  Rarioris  morbi 
elephantiasi  paiiiali  simiUs  histor,  (Lips.  1828) ;  Rosen- 
baum,  in  the  ffalL  Encyhlop,  xxxiii,  254  sq. 

Elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
the  disease  from  which  most  of  the  prevalent  notions 
concerning  leprosy  have  been  derived,  and  to  which  the 
notices  of  lepers  contained  in  modem  books  of  travels 
exclusively  refer.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  any  of  the 
lepers  cured  by  Christ  (Matt,  viil,  8 ;  Mark  i,  42 ;  Luke 
V,  12,  13)  were  of  this  class.  In  nearly  all  Oriental 
towns  persons  of  this  description  are  met  with,  excludc<l 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
usually  confined  to  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  Dr. 
Robinson  says,  with  reference  to  Jerusalem,  **  Within 
the  Zion  Gate,  a  little  towards  the  right,  are  some 
miserable  hovels,  inhabited  by  persons  called  lepers. 
Whether  their  disease  is  or  is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scrip- 
ture I  am  unable  to  aflirm ;  the  symptoms  described  to 
us  were  similar  to  those  of  elephantiasis.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  pitiable  objects,  and  miserable  outcasts  from 
society.  They  all  live  here  together,  and  intermarry 
only  with  each  other,  llie  children  are  said  to  Us 
healthy  until  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  when  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on  the  nose,  or  in 
some  like  part  of  the  body,  and  gradually  increases  a» 
long  as  the  victim  survives.  They  were  said  often  to 
live  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years"  {Bib,  Res,  i,  869). 
With  reference  to  their  presence  elsewhere,  he  remarks, 
"  There  are  said  to  be  leprous  persons  at  Nablfts  (She- 
chem)  as  well  as  at  Jerusidem,  but  we  did  not  here  meet 
with  them*"  (ih,  iii,  1 18  note).  On  the  reputed  site  of 
the  house  of  Naaman,  at  Damascus,  stands  at  the  pre»-  ^ 
ent  day  a  hospital  filled  with  unfortunate  patients,  the 
victims  affected  like  him  with  leprosy.     See  Plague. 

2.  That  the  Mosaic  cases  of  true  leprosy  were  confined 
to  the  former  of  these  two  dreadful  forms  of  disease  is 
evident.  The  reason  why  this  kind  of  cuUneous  dis- 
temper alone  was  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  law  doubt- 
less was  because  the  other  was  too  well  marked  and  ob- 
vious to  require  any  diagnostic  part icularizat ion.  With 
the  scriptural  symptoms  before  us,  let  us  compare  the 
most  recent  description  of  modem  leprosy  of  the  malig- 
nant type  given  by  an  eye-witness  who  examined  this 
subject:  "The  scab  comes  on  by  degrees,  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and  eye- 
brows ;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off";  joint  after 
joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall 
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away;  the  gums  are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear;  t 
the  noee,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  are  slowly 
consumed;  and,  finally,  the  wretched  victim  shrinks 
into  the  earth  and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no 
power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  or  even  to 
mitigate  sensibly  itA  torture^""  (Thomson,  lAtnd  and  Booh, 
p.  668,  etc) ;  and  again,  "  Sauntering  down  the  Jafia 
road,  on  my  approach  to  the  Holy  City,  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  maze, ...  I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggars,  *  sans  eyes, 
sans  nose,  sans  hair,  sans  everything.'  They  held  up 
towards  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly  sounds  gur- 
gled through  throats  without  paUtes**  {Utid.  p.  651). 
We  merely  ask  by  what  rules  of  interpretation  can  we 
deduce  from  the  Biblical  leprosy,  which  is  described  as 
consisting  in  a  rising  scab,  or  bright  spot  deeper  than 
the  general  level  of  the  skin,  and  spreading,  sometimes 
exhibiting  live  flesh,  and  which  is  non-contagious  and 
curable,  that  loathsome  and  appalling  malady  described 
by  Dr.  Thomson  and  others? 

8.  As  to  the  leprosy  of  garments,  vessels,  and  houses, 
the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  **  leprosy  of  gar- 
ments and  houses  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  gen- 
erally, but  was  a  sign  and  a  miracle  in  Israel  to  guard 
them  against  an  evil  tongue"  (Mairoonides,  On  lA^prosy, 
xvi,  10).  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by  lep- 
roos  patients  intended.  The  discbarges  of  the  diseased 
skin  absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  infection  were 
possible,  probably  convey  disease,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to  allow  clothes  which 
have  so  imbibed  the  dlschaiges  of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn 
again.  The  words  of  Jude,  ver.  23,  may  seem  to  connte- 
oance  this^  "  Hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh.*'  But,  Ist,  no  mention  of  infection  occurs ;  2d,  no 
connection  of  the  leprous  garment  with  a  leprous  human 
wearer  b  hinted  at;  3d,  this  woiUd  not  help  us  to  ac- 
count for  a  leprosy  of  stone  walls  and  plaster.  Thus 
Dr.  Mead  {ut  sup.)  speaks  at  any  rate  plausibly  of  the 
leprosy  of  garments,  but  becomes  unreasonable  when  he 
extends  his  explanation  to  that  of  walls.  There  is  more 
probability  in  the  idea  of  Sommer  (^BUd,  A  bhandlungen, 
i,  224)  that  what  is  meant  are  the  fusting-stains  occa- 
aioned  by  damp  and  want  of  air,  and  which,  when  con- 
firmed, cause  the  cloth  to  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces. 
If  ichaelis  thought  that  wool  from  sheep  which  had  died 
of  a  particular  disease  might  fret  into  holes,  and  exhib- 
it an  appearance  like  that  described  in  Lev.  xiii,  47,  59 
(Michaelia,  art.  ccxi,  iii,  290,  291).  But  woollen  cloth 
is  far  from  being  the  only  material  mentioned;  nay, 
there  is  even  some  reason  to  think  that  the  words  ren- 
dered in  the  A.V.  "warp"  and  " woof"  are  not  those  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  texture,  but  distinct  materials.  Linen, 
however,  and  leather  are  distinctly  particularized,  and 
the  latter  not  only  as  regards  garments,  but  "  anything 
(lit.  vessel)  made  of  skin" — for  instance,  bottles.  This 
classing  of  garments  and  house-walls  with  the  human 
epidermis  as  leprous  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some  and 
the  wonder  of  others.  Yet  modem  science  has  estab- 
lished what  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classifica- 
tion as  more  philosophical  than  such  caWls.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases  which  originate 
in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  proceed  from  a  fungus. 
In  these  we  may  probably  find  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox. The  analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  cov- 
ers it,  between  the  fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crev- 
ices of  the  epidermis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  inter- 
stices of  masonry,  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  vrith  provisions 
manifestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  {ibid,  art.  ccxi,  iii, 
293-9)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
ftoe  of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather  an  acid 
containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots,  and  cites  the  ex- 
ample of  a  house  in  Lubeck ;  he  mentions,  also,  exfulia- 
Uon  of  the  stone  from  other  causes;  but  probably  these 
appearances  would  not  be  developed  without  a  greater 


degree  of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
It  is  manifest,  also,  that  a  disease  in  the  human  subject 
caused  by  an  acarus  or  a  fungus  would  be  certainly  con- 
tagious, since  the  propagative  cause  could  be  transferred 
from  person  to  person.  Some  physicians,  indeed,  assert 
that  on/y  such  skin-diseases  are  contagious.  Hence, 
perhaps,  arose  a  further  reason  for  marking,  even  in  their 
analogues  among  lifeless  substances,  the  strictness  with 
which  forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to  be  shunned. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  disorder  might  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  Baumgarten  has  remarked  (Comm, 
ii,  175),  that  in  the  house  respect  was  had  to  its  pos- 
sessor, since  when  it  came  to  be  in  a  good  condition  a 
cleansing  or  purification  quite  analogous  to  the  man's 
was  prescribed.  He  was  thus  taught  to  see  in  his  ex- 
ternal environments  a  sign  of  what  was  or  might  be  in- 
temaL  The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  had  some  idea 
of  this,  though  others  viewed  it  differently.  Some  rab- 
bins say  that  God  sent  this  plague  for  the  good  of  the 
Israelites  into  certain  houses,  that,  they  being  pulled 
down,  the  treasure  which  the  Amorites  had  hidden  there 
might  be  discovered  (Patrick  on  Lev.  xiv,  34).  But 
"  there  is  good  reason,"  adds  the  learned  prelate, "  from 
these  words  [4  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  a  house'], 
to  think  that  thb  plague  was  a  supernatural  stroke. 
Thus  Aberbanel  understands  it :  '  When  he  saith  "  I  put 
the  plague,"  it  shows  that  thb  thing  was  not  natural, 
but  proceeded  from  the  special  providence  and  pleasure 
of  the  blessed  God.'  So  the  author  otStpher  Cosri  (pt. 
U)  §  ^) '  ^od  inflicted  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  houses 
and  garments  as  a  punishment  for  lesser  sins,  and  when 
men  continued  still  to  multiply  transgressions,  then  it 
invaded  their  bodies.  Maimonides  will  have  this  to  be 
the  punishment  of  an  evil  tongue,  i.  e.  detractions  and 
calumny,  which  began  in  the  walls  of  the  offenders 
house,  and  went  no  farther,  but  vanished  if  he  repented 
of  his  sin ;  but  if  he  persisted  in  his  rebellious  courses, 
it  proceeded  to  his  household  stuffy  and  if  he  still  went 
on,  invaded  his  garments,  and  at  last  his  body"  (More 
Ntbochim,  pt,  iii,  cap.  47). 

Finally,  as  to  the  moral  design  of  all  these  enactments. 
**  Every  leper  was  a  living  sermon,  a  loud  admonition  to 
keep  unspotted  from  the  world.  The  exclusion  of  lepers 
from  the  camp,  from  the  holy  city,  conveyed  figuratively 
the  same  lesson  as  is  done  in  the  New  Testament  pas- 
sages (Rev.  xxi,  27;  Eph.  v,  5).  ...  It  is  only  when  we 
take  this  view  of  the  leprosy  that  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  just  this  disease  so  frequently  occurs  as  the 
theocratic  punishment  of  sin.  The  image  of  sin  is  best 
suited  for  reflecting  it :  he  who  is  a  sinner  before  God  is 
represented  as  a  sinner  in  the  eyp-s  of  roan  also,  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  must  exhibit  before  men  the  image 
of  sin.  God  took  care  that  ordinarily  the  image  and 
the  thing  itself  were  perfectly  coincident,  although,  no 
doubt,  there  were  exceptions"  (Hengstenberg,  ChrUtoL 
on  Jer.  xxxi,  89).    See  Uncleanxess. 

Literature, — Besides  the  above  notices  and  canons  on 
leprosy  given  in  the  Miachna,  tract  Negaim ;  also  by  Mai- 
monides,  Yod  Ha'Ckezaka  Hilckoth  Mechosse  Kapara^ 
cap.  iv,  and  HUchoth  Tamath  Tsoraoth ;  and  by  Rashi 
and  Rashbam,  Commentary  on  Lev.  xiii,  xiv;  see,  among 
modem  writers.  Mead,  Afedica  Sacra^  in  bis  Medical 
Works  (Edinb.  1766),  iii,  160,  etc;  Michaelis,  Laws  of 
Moses  (Lond.  1814),  iii,  257-305;  Mason  Good,  The  Study 
of  Medicine  (Lond.  1825),  v,  585  sq. ;  Schilling,  De  lepra 
CommeTitationes  (Lugd.  Bat.  1778) ;  Hensler,  V'om  abend- 
landischen  A  ussatze  im  Mittelalter  (Hamb.  1790) ;  Jahn, 
Biblische  A rchUologie  (Vienna,  1818),  I,  ii, 355  sq.;  Biihr, 
Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus  (Heidelb.  1830),  ii,  459 
sq.,  512  sq. ;  Sommer,  Biblische  Abhcmdlunffen,  vol,  i 
(Bonn,  1846) ;  Pruner,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Oi-ients  (Ef- 
lang.  1847),  p.  163  sq. ;  Trusen,  Die  Sitten,  Gebrduche  und 
Krankheiten  der  Alten  Bebr,  (Breel.  1838) ;  SaabchUtz, 
Das  Mosaische  Becht  (Beriin,  1853),  i,  217  sq.;  Keil, 
Handbuch  der  Biblischen  A  rchdologie  (Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  1858),  i,  270  sq.,  288  sq. ;  Bononlen,  Lepra  squa- 
mosa (Hal.  1795) ;  Lutz,  De  acibus  purgct,  leprosi  (HaL 
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1767);  Withof,  De  kproMrUi  vet.  Bthraorum  (Duisb. 
1756);  Murray, //utoria  lepra  (G5tt.l749);  J.  Thomas, 
IM  lepra  Grtecor,  el  Judewr,  (hamU  1708);  Norberg,  De 
lepra  A  rabum  (LoDd.  1796) ;  Hilary,  Ob&erv,  en  the  JJis- 
etues  of  Barbadoes  (Lond.  1769),  p.  826  sq.;  Sprengel, 
Pathol,  iii,  794-836 ;  Frank,  De  curamlis  homin.  morbiSf 
I,  ii,  476;  Schnurrer,  in  the  Halle  Encyldnp,  vi,  461  sq. ; 
Kust,  JJandb,  d,  Chirurg,  ii,  681  sq. ;  Roussille-Chaiiueru. 
Recherche*  sur  U  veritable  Caractere  de  la  lAprt  de» 
Hebreuxy  and  Relation  Chirurg,  de  VArmee  de  C  Orient 
(Paris,  1804);  Cazenave  and  Scbedel,^6r^  Pratique 
da  Maladies  de  la  Peau ;  Aretcus,  Morb,  Chron,  it,  13 ; 
Fracastorius,  De  MoHris  Contagio$i$ ;  Johannes  Manar- 
dus,  Epiet.  Medic  vii,  2,  and  to  iv,  8, 8,  §  1 ;  Avioenna, 
De  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19 ;  also  Dr.  Sim  in  the  North  A  mer- 
ican  Chirurgioal  RevietOy  Sept.  1869,  p.  876;  Hecker,  Die 
Elephantiasis  oder  Lepra  A  rabica  (Lehr,  1868) :  also  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index,  p.  42 ;  and  by 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  137.  The  ancient  authorities  are 
Hippocrates,  Prorrhetica,  lib.  xii,  ap.  fin. ;  Galen,  Expli- 
catio  Linguarum  Hippocratisy  and  DeArt,  CuraL  lib.  ii ; 
Celsus,  De  Medic,  v,  28,  §  19.     See  Disease. 

lie  Quien,  Michael,  a  Dominican,  who  was  bom  at 
Boulogne,  Oct. 6, 1661,  was  remarkable  for  his  learning  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  in  Oriental  Church  His- 
tory. His  Joannis  Damasceni  opera  (Paris,  1712,  in  two 
folio  volumes)  is  a  superior  edition  of  that  father.  His 
most  important  work  is  Oriens  Christitmus,  insuper  el 
Africa,  an  account  of  the  churches,  patriarchs,  etc.,  of 
the  East  (3  vols.  8vo),  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
before,  the  second  part  after  the  authorV  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  convent  in  Su  Honore  March  13, 1788. 

Lerins,  Convent  op,  one  of  the  oldest,  and  once 
one  of  the  most  important  monastic  establishments  in 
France,  is  situated  in  the  island  of  St.  Honore,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  opposite  Antibes.  The  legend  con- 
cerning its  origin  is  as  follows:  Honoratus,  a  man  of 
noble  descent,  and  who  had  even  been  once  consul,  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  together  with  his  brother,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  family.  They  first  re- 
tired to  an  island  near  Marseilles,  but  Honoratus  after- 
wards went  back  to  Provence,  where  he  settled  at  Le- 
rins,  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Frj'us,  His 
reputation  for  sanctity  induced  many  to  Join  him,  and 
they  lived,  some  in  communities  {canobites),  others  as 
hermits  in  separate  cells.  It  was  the  time  when  mon- 
achism  was  lately  introduced  into  £urope  from  the  East, 
and  convents  were  arising  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  (Gallinara,  Gor- 
gona,  Capraja),  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  France.  Martinus 
had  just  established  a  convent  at  Turonum,  whose  rules 
were  adopted  in  those  that  were  established  by  Cassian. 
The  statement  that  the  Cassian  rules  were  first  intro- 
duced at  Lerins  is  therefore  erroneous.  Under  Honora- 
tus, who  was  afterwards  appointed  bishop  of  Aries,  the 
last-named  convent  made  rapid  progress.  Lerins  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  schools  for  the  clergy 
of  Southern  GatU,  and  fumbhed  a  large  number  of  bish- 
ops, among  whom  we  will  mention  Hilarius  of  Aries  and 
Eucherius  of  Lyons:  at  that  time  monks  were  often 
made  bbhops^  In  the  6th  century  the  convent  became 
imbued  with  semi-Pelagian  ideas,  which  thence  spread 
into  Southern  France.  In  the  7th  century  the  monks  of 
Lerins  seem  to  have  relaxed  in  their  obedience  to  their 
rule,  for  Gregory  wrote  to  the  abbot  Conon  inviting 
him  to  reform  their  morals.  This  reform  was  accom- 
plished by  a  Benedictine  abbot,  Aigulf,  but  only  after  a 
stniggle  which  for  a  while  threatened  to  destroy  the 
convent,  the  opposition  party  going  so  far  as  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  neighboring  \ords,  and  murdering  the 
abbot  and  some  of  his  followers.  Still,  as  the  reform 
had  been  inaugurated,  the  convent  resumed  its  former 
prosperity,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  its 
abbot  counted  8700  monks  under  his  command.  Soon 
after,  however,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens  from 
Spain ;  the  abbot  Porcarius,  in  prevision  of  this  event, 


sent  thirty-six  of  the  younger  monks  and  forty  childm 
to  Italy,  while  he  and  those  who  remained  were  marw 
dered,  .with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were  retained 
prisoners.  They  escaped  after  a  while,  and,  having  re- 
turned to  Lerins,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  new  convent. 
In  997,  under  the  renowned  Odilo,  the  convent  once  more 
rose  to  eminence,  and  attained  its  greatest  fame  under 
Adalbert  (1080-1066).  Raymond,  count  of  Barcekxu, 
gave  the  monks  a  whole  convent  in  Catalonia,  and  they 
had  possessions  in  France,  Italy,  Corsica,  and  the  islaodi 
belonging  to  Italy.  A  nunner>'  at  Tarasoon,  esublisbed 
by  the  seneschal  of  Provence,  was  also  subject  to  their 
rule,  together,  with  a  large  number  of  canomei  regulares, 
to  whom  the  abbot  Giraud  gave  two  churches  in  1226, 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  always  remain 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Lerins.  Their  prosperity  decreas- 
ing, the  abbot,  Augustin  Grimald,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Grasse,  connected  them  with  the  Benedictines  in  1506, 
and  this  fusion  received  in  1616  the  sanction  of  pope 
Leo  X  and  of  Francis  I.  In  1686  the  island  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  retained  it  until  1667 ;  and,  al- 
though the  convent  continued  to  exist,  it  lost  henc^ 
forth  all  its  importance.  See  Tincenrius  Barralia,  CJbt>- 
nologium  Sanctorum  et  cdiorum  clarorum  virormm  mm- 
ice  J^erinensis  (1618) ;  Abrigi  de  rNistoire  de  VOrdrt  dt 
8,  Benoistfpar  la  Congregation  de  St,Maur,  i,  216  sq., 
468  sq.;  ii,  246;  Hist.des  Ordres  Monastiques,  i,  116  sq. 
— HenM)g,  Real'Encyldopddie,  viii,  883  sq. 

Iieabdnax  {Xiofiutvat),^  son  of  Potamon  nf  Myt- 
ilene,  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  pupil  of  Timocrates,  and  the  father 
of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Tiberius.  Suidas  says  that  Lesbonax  wrote  several  phil- 
osophical works,  but  does  not  mendon  that  he  was  an 
orator  or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Lesbonax  who  wn]|^ 
^fXerai  fftjropiKoi  and  ipwrtKai  itrufroXai  (see  Photius, 
BibL  cod.  74,  p.  62).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Romtm 
Biography,  ii,  772. 

Le'fihem  (Heb.  id,  Dub,  a  gem,  aa  in  Exod.  xxviii, 
19,  etc ;  Sept  Aiatp  v.  r.  Aaxt'c)*  *  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xix,  47) ;  elsewhere  called  La- 
ISH  (Judg.  xviii,  7).    See  Dan. 

Leshem.    See  Lioure. 

Lesley,  John,  a  very  celebrated  Scotch  prelate,  waa 
bom  in  1627,  and  was  educated  in  the  Univenity  of 
Aberdeeiu  In]647he  was  made  canon  of  the  cath^lral 
church  of  Aberdeen  and  Murray,  and  after  this  he  tnv- 
elled  into  France,  and,  pursuing  hb  studies  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  and  Paris,  finally  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  continued  abroad  till 
1664,  when  he  was  commanded  home  by  the  queen  re- 
gent, and  made  official  and  vicar  general  of  the  diocese 
of  Aberdeen;  and,  entering  into  the  priesthood,  be  be- 
canoe  parson  of  Une.  About  thb  time,  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  beginning  to  spread  in  Scotland,  was  zeal- 
ously opposed  by  Lesley ;  and  at  a  solemn  dispute  be- 
tween the  Protestanu  and  Papists,  held  in  1660  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Ledey  was  a  principal  champion  on  the  side 
of  the  hitter.  However,  thb  was  so  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  the  dixnsions  that  they  daily  increased,  and,  oooa- 
sioning  many  dbturbances  and  commotions,  both  pazticfl 
agreed  to  invite  home  the  queen,  who  was  then  abeeot 
in  France.  On  this  errand  Lesley  was  employed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  made  such  dispatch  that  he  came 
toVitri,  where  queen  Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  king  of  France,  several  days  before 
lord  James  Stuart,  sent  by  the  Protestants.  Having  de- 
livered to  her  his  credentials,  he  told  her  majesty  of  krd 
James  Stuart's  mission,  and  actually  succeeded  in  pei^ 
suading  her  to  embark  with  him  for  Scotland.  Imme- 
dbtely  upon  hb  arrival  home  he  was  appointed  senator 
to  the  College  of  Justice  and  a  privy  councillor,  and  a 
short  time  after  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Lon- 
dores,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair,  was  made  bishop 
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ofRnaa.  While  in  this  poaidon  he  took  t  prominent  part 
ill  the  civil  ms  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  coon- 
try,  and  secured  to  the  Scots  what  are  commonly  called 
"^the  black  acts  of  Parliament"*  (1566).  During  the 
flight  of  queen  Mary  to  England  he  defended  her  cause 
against  the  Covenanters.  In  1579  he  was  made  suftra- 
gan  bishop  and  vicar  general  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
and,  after  persecution  and  imprisonment,  died  in  1596. 
His  wriUngs  are  not  of  particiUar  interest  to  theological 
students.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  o/BriH$k  and  American 
A  Hthof^  vol  ii.  s.  V. ;  Collier,  EccL  Hist,  of  EngUmi  (see 
Index,  voL  viii). 

Z«aslie,  CnarleB,  a  prominent  writer  in  the  pohti- 
cal  and  theological  controversies  of  the  17th  century, 
was  the  son  of  biBhop  John  Leslie,  of  the  Irish  sees  of 
Kaphoe  and  Clogher,  and  was  bom  in  Ireland  about 
1650,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His 
coarse  in  life  was  very  eccentric  In  1671  he  went  to 
England  to  study  law,  but  in  a  few  years  turned  him- 
self to  divinity,  was  admitted  into  orders,  and,  settling 
in  IreUnd,  be(»me  chancellor  of  Connor.  He  was  living 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  and*distin- 
giushed  himself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Though 
a  zealous  Protestant,  he  scrupled  to  renounce  his  alle- 
giance to  king  James,  and  to  acknowledge  king  William 
as  his  rightful  sovereign.  There  was  thus  an  end  to 
his  prospects  in  the  Church,  and,  leaving  Ireland,  he 
went  to  England,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing 
many  of  his  controversial  works,  especially  those  on  the 
political  state  of  the  country.  When  James  II  was 
dead,  Leslie  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his  son,  the 
Pretender;  and,  as  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  courts 
of  the  exiled  princes,  he  so  far  fell  under  suspicion  at 
home  that  be  thought  proper  to  leave  England,  and 
join  himself  openly  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  then 
at  Bar-le-Duc  He  was  still  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
had  in  that  court  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  When  the  Pretender  removed  to 
Italy,  Leslie  accompanied  him ;  but,  becoming  at  length 
sensible  of  the  strangeness  of  his  position,  a  Protestant 
clergyman  in  the  court  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  age  coming  on,  and  with  it  the  natural  desire  of 
d>-ing  in  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth,  he  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  government  of  king  George  I,  in 
1721,  permission  to  return.  He  died  at  Glaslough,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  in  1722.  Leslie's  writings  in 
the  political  controversies  of  the  time  were  all  in  sup- 
port of  high  monarchical  principles.  His  theok>gical 
writings  were  controversial ;  they  have  been  distributed 
into  the  six  following  classes:  those  against,  1,  the 
Quakers;  2,  the  Presbyterians;  8,  the  Deists;  4,  the 
Jews;  5,  the  Sociuians;  and,  6,  the  Papists.  Some  of 
them,  especially  the  book  entitled  A  short  and  easy 
Method  with  the  Deists^  are  still  read  and  held  in  esteem. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  collected  his  theological 
writings,  and  published  them  in  two  folio  volumes  (1721). 
They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1832, 7  vols.  8vo).  His 
other  numerous  works  have  not  been  published  uniform- 
ly. Among  them  we  notice  A  View  of  the  Timet,  their 
Principle*  and  Practices,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1750,  6  vols. 
l2mo):  — The  Massacre  o/GUncoe  (Anon.,  Lond.  1703, 
4to>.  — TAe  Axe  laid  to  the  Root  of  Christiamiyy  etc. 
(Lond.  1706, 4to) : — Querela  temporum,  or  the  Danger  of 
Ike  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1695, 4lo)  i—A  Letter,  etc, 
against  the  sacramental  Test  (Lond.  1708, 4to) : — A  newer 
to  the  Remarks  on  his  first  Dialogue  against  the  Socin- 
i€uu.  Bayle  styles  him  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learn- 
ing, and  adds  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  Great 
Britain  against  the  fanaticism  of  Madame  Bourignon : 
his  books,  he  further  sajrs,  are  much  esteemed,  and  es- 
pecially his  treatise  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  Salmon 
obserres  that  his  works  must  transmit  him  to  posterity 
as  a  man  thoroughly  learned  and  truly  pious.  Dr. 
Hickes  says  that  he  made  more  converts  to  a  sound 
£uth  and  holy  life  than  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  be 


lived;  that  his  eonsuromate  learning,  attended  by  the 
lowest  humility,  the  strictest  piety  without  the  least 
tincture  of  narrowness,  a  conversadon  to  the  last  degree 
lively  and  spirited,  yet  to  the  last  degree  innocent, 
made  him  the  delight  of  mankind.  See  Biog,  Brit, ; 
Encgc  Brit, ;  Jones,  Christ,  Biog, ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibling,  ii,  1825 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
qf  British  and  American  i4tiMor#,voLii,s.v. 

Leslie,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Irish 
Church,  father  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Leslie,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Oxford.  Af- 
terwards he  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy,  (xerroany,  and 
France.  He  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  with 
the  same  propriety  and  fluency  as  the  natives;  and  was 
so  great  a  master  of  the  Latin  that  it  was  said  of  him 
when  in  Spain,  **  Solus  Lesleios  Latine  loquitur.**  He 
continued  twenty-tw<i  years  abroad,  and  durmg  that 
time  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  the  isle  of  Rh^  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
was  all  along  conversant  in  courts,  and  at  home  was 
happy  in  that  of  Charles  I,  who  admitted  him  into  his 
j  privy  council  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  which 
I  stations  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II  after  the  Resto- 
ration. His  chief  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  the  bishopric  of  the  Orknej-s,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  in  16S3,  and  the  same  year 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  in  that  kingdom.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  openly  and  valiantly  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  royal  master,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Clogher.  He  died  in  167  L  See  Cham* 
bers,  Biog,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  s.  v. 

Less,  GoTTPRiia>,  a  noted  German  theologian  of 
the  Pietistic  school,  was  bom  in  1736  at  Conitz,  in  West 
Prussia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Baomgarten,  professor  of 
theology  at  Gbttingen.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Halle  and  Jena,  and  in  1762  became  court  preacher  at 
Hanover.  He  was  rather  a  practical  than  scholastic 
theologian,  and  was  inclined  both  to  Mysticism  and  Pi- 
etism. Leas  was  author  of  a  work  on  the  authenticity, 
unconrupted  preservation,  and  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  been  translated  from  German  into 
English,  and  highly  commended  by  Michaelis  and 
Marsh.  It  is  not  so  prolix  as  LArdner.  The  German 
title  is  Beweis  der  Wahrheit  der  ehristlichen  Religion 
(1768).  He  silaowTot&Ueber  die  Religion  (1786):  ^Ver- 
such  einer  praktischen  DogmaUk  (1779) :  —  Christliche 
Moral  (1777). 

Less(iiis),  Leoxhard,  a  Jesuit  moralist,  was  bora 
at  Brecht,  in  Brabant,  Oct,  1, 1554,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  to  which,  after  a  two  years' 
suy  at  Rome,  he  was  called  as  professor  of  phikisophy 
and  theology  in  1585.  The  pope  had  just  condemned 
seventy-six  propositions  of  Bajus,whom  the  Jesuits,  dis- 
ciples of  Scotu^  had  attacked;  but  soon  Less  and  Hamel 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  Pelagianism,  the 
faculty,  after  due  remonstrance,  solemnly  condemned 
also  fift>'-four  propositions  contained  in  their  lectures. 
Still,  as  several  universities  of  note  were  inclined  to 
judge  moderately  of  Less's  heretical  tendency,  he  re- 
tailed his  portion,  and  remained  in  high  standing,  es- 
pecially with  his  order.  He  died  Jan.  5, 1623.  His  nu- 
merous and  well-written  es8a3rs  on  morals  partake  of 
the  sophistry  so  often  employed  in  his  order.  Among 
the  most  important,  we  notice  hb  Libri  iv  dejustitia  H 
jure,  ceterisque  virtutibus  cardinalibus,  often  reprinted 
since  1605  (Ust  edit.  Lugd.  1658,  folio),  with  an  appen- 
dix by  Theophile  Raynaud  pro  J^on,  Leas,  de  licito  usu 
tequivocationum  et  mentcUium  reservatiomtm.  Also  the 
first  volume  of  his  Opp,  theol,  (Paris,  1651,  fol.;  Antw. 
1720) ;  and  his  e88a3rs  De  Ubero  arbitrio,  De  proriden- 
tia,  De  petfcctioifibus  divinis,  etc  He  followed  the  sys- 
tem of  the  schoUstic  moralists,  of  whom  SchrOckh  {Kir- 
chengesch,  seitd, Reform,  iv,  104)  says:  "They,  in  fact, 
continued  the  old  method  of  their  predecessors  since  the 
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13th  century,  in  so  far  as  that  branch  of  theology  was 
then  advanced,  i.  e.  treating  it  as  a  dependence  (»f  the 
dogmatic  system;  yet  they  differed  from  them  inas- 
much as  they  set  forth  their  views  in  Urge  works  of 
their  own,  evinced  more  learning,  a  better  style,  and  a 
certain  regard  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived/'  Less 
attacked  also  the  ProtesUnt  Church  in  his  ConsuUaHo, 
gvcBjides  ei  religio  nt  capessenda  (Amstelod.  1609;  last 
edit.  1701).  His  chief  argument  was  that  that  Church 
did  not  exist  before  the  Reformation ;  he  was  triumph- 
antly answered  on  this  point  by  Balthasar  Meisner,  of 
Wittenberg  (f  1626),  in  his  ConntUatio  catkolica  dejide 
Lutherana  capeMenda  et  Romano -papitlica  deserenda 
(1628).  Still  Less  always  retained  the  highest  consider- 
ation in  his  Church,  was  even-reputed  to  work  miracles, 
and  was  finally  canonized.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldo- 
jMH:{t«,viii,340;  Gieseler,  Kirchm  (;e«cA.  voLiii^  Linsen- 
roann,  Michael  Baius  (Tub.  1867). 

Lesser,  Friedrich  Christian,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  May  29, 1692,  at  Nordhansen.  In  early  life 
he  manifested  a  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  m  this  department  he  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  greatly.  In  1712  he  entered  the  University  of 
Halle,  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  altered  his  plan,  and 
entered  on  the  study  of  theology,  by  the  advice  of  the 
learned  theological  professor  Francke.  He  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Church  in  his  native  city  in  1716;  in 
addition  to  it-,  he  assumed  in  1724  the  supervision  of  the 
Orphan  House.  In  1789  he  became  pastor  at  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Martin,  and  in  1748  of  St.  Jacobus 
Church.  He  died  Sept.  17, 1754.  Besides  his  works  on 
natural  history,  in  some  of  which  he  endeavored  to  com- 
bine natural  history  with  theology,  e.  g.  Theology  of 
Stones  (Lithotheologia.Uamb.  1735,8vo)i  Theology  of 
Insects  (De  sapiential  omnipotentia  et  providentia  ex  par- 
tibus  insectorum  cognoscencUij  etc,  Nordh.  1736, 8vo),  etc., 
be  left  productions  of  a  theological  character,  of  which 
a  complete  list  is  given  by  Doring  in  his  GelehrU  TheoL 
DetUschlands,  li,  287  sq. 

Lessey,  Thbophilus,  a  distinguished  English  Wes- 
leyan  mmister,  was  bom  in  Cornwall  April  7, 1787;  en- 
tered the  regular  ministry'  about  1808;  and  af^er  labor- 
ing with  great  ability  and  success  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  in  1839  made  president  of  the 
Conference,  and  died  June  10,  1841.  Mr.  Lessey  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  and  eloquent  plat- 
form speakers  of  his  time,  and  was  the  familiar  friend 
<»f  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  Richard  Watson,  and 
Kobert  Hall.  Many  instances  of  his  remarkable  elo- 
quence are  recorded,  and  many  souls  were  saved  by  his 
preaching. — Wakeley,  Heroes  oj" Methodism^  p.  396;  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  Methodism  (see  Index).     (G.  L.  T.) 

Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  the  generator  of 
modem  German  literature  of  the  18th  centur}-.  both  sec- 
ular and  ecclesiastic,  declared  by  Macaiday  to  have  been 
**  beyond  dispute  the  first  critic  in  Europe,"  who  '*  in  the 
same  breath  convulsed  powerfully  both  the  dramatic 
and  theological  world,  and  by  his  critical  acuteness  has 
laid  hands  on  both,  and  has  produced  polemics  and  called 
forth  controversy  in  art  as  well  as  in  religion,  without 
having  lefl  behind  him  a  tinbhed  system  in  either  de- 
partment, indeed  without  having  been  a  professional 
poet  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  professional 
theologian." 

/.(/>.— Lessing  was  bom  at  Kamentz  (Camenz),  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Jan.  22, 1729.  His  father  was  the  Prot- 
estant (Lutheran)  "  pastor  primarius"  of  the  place,  and 
was  widely  noted  for  his  learning,  especially  in  the  his- 
torical department.  Designed  for  the  ministry,  young 
licssing  was  trained  by  his  pious  parents  "  in  the  way  he 
should  go;"  and  he  was  not  simply  taught  what  he 
shotdd  believe,  but  how  and  why  he  should  believe. 
Long  before  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school  the 
youth  displayed  an  uncommon  desire  for  books.  After 
thorough  preparation  at  an  elementary  school,  he  en- 


tered at  the  age  of  twelve  the  high-school  at  Meissen, 
and  of  his  extraordinary  diligence  in  study  a  sufficient 
idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  while  there 
he  perused  a  number  of  classic  authors  besides  those 
which  entered  into  the  regular  course,  translated  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Euclid,  drew  up  a  history  of 
mathematics,  and,  on  taking  leave  of  it,  delivered  a  die- 
course  ^  De  Mathcmatica  Barbaroram.^  In  1746  he  was 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  university,  and,  as  his  parents 
had  fondly  hoped,  to  enter  upon  the  studies  which  should 
fit  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God.  His  moth- 
er, in  particular,  designed  that  her  Gotthold  Ephraim 
"  should  be  a  real  man  of  God." 

Like  an  earnest  and  ardent  student,  which  he  always 
proved  himself,  I^icssing  now  devoted  bis  time  to  all  ihe 
studies  which  that  university  encouraged,  except  the 
one  upon  which  the  family  hopes  were  set — theology; 
and  this  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if  we  will  but  glance 
for  a  moment  at  a  programme  of  the  lectures  in  the  four 
faculties  of  that  high-school  upon  Lessing^s  entry.  In 
theology,  jurispradence,  medicine,  and  philosophy  twen- 
ty-twa  lectures  were  delivered  weekly,  yet  the  names 
of  the  lecturers  were  prominent  only  in  the  last-named 
department ;  they  were  notably  obscure  in  that  of  the- 
ology. In  philosophy  Gottsched  was  lecturing  upon  the 
early  Greek  philosophers,  Christ  upon  Horace  and  Ovid, 
Jdcher  upon  the  Reformation,  Winckler  upon  Epictetos, 
MuUer  upon  logic,  May  upon  ethics,  and  Heinsius  upon 
rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry.  Emesti,  the  fu- 
ture noted  theologian,  was  yet  lecturing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  literature,  and  it  was  by  his  direct  and 
permanent  influence,  as  well  as  by  (he  exertions  of  pro- 
fessor Chnst,  that  Lessing  was  led  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
found philological  studies,  which  finally  resulted  in  such 
great  service  to  classical  literature  and  art.  Thrown 
into  company  with  Mylius,  an  old  schoolmate  of  his, 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  stage  as  a  means  of  moral 
reform,  and  other  auditors  of  professor  K^tner,  who  was 
then  lecturing  on  dramatic  art,  Lessing  acquired  a  de- 
cided taste  for  the  theatre,  and  was  finally  led  to  aban- 
don his  classical  studies  altogether,  not  only  devoting 
himself  more  fully  to  this  one  study,  but  actually  com- 
ing to  entertain  the  thought  of  going  on  the  stage  him- 
self. His  conduct  greatly  displeased  his  parents  and  his 
sister,  who  warned  him  against  it  as  being  not  merely 
trifling,  but  sinful.  But  Lessing  continued  in  his  course. 
Driven  further,  also,  by  the  announcement  that  the  fam- 
ily could  cfintribute  no  allowance  for  his  support  except 
with  extreme  difficulty,  he  determined  to  shift  for  him- 
self, and  decided  for  his  subsistence  hereafter  to  devote 
his  talents  to  poetrt',  criticism,  and  belles-lettres,  as  that 
field  of  literature  which  had  been  least  of  all  cultivated 
by  his  countrymen,  and  where,  besides  having  few  rivals, 
he  might  employ  his  pen  with  greater  advantage  to  oth- 
ers as  well  as  to  himself.  His  first  productions  were  one 
or  two  minor  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  printed  in  a 
journal  entitled  Ermunterungen  zum  Vngniigen.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  gossip  about  his  relation  to  the  ungodly 
Mylius,  who  had  by  this  time  become  his  most  intimate 
associate,  spread,  and  reached  the  ears  of  his  aged  par^ 
enta.  Desperate  measures  only  cojild  secure  his  return 
to  the  parental  hearthstone.  Madame  Lessing  was  ovei^ 
whelmed  ^-ith  grief;  her  (lotthold  Ephraim  must  be  re- 
stored to  her  immediate  influence,  or  he  would  forever 
be  lost  to  the  Church  and  the  blessings  of  religion,  and 
for  once  the  end  should  justify  the  means.  Accordingly, 
the  youthful  smner  was  written  to:  **On  receipt  of  this, 
start  at  once ;  your  mother  is  dying,  and  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  before  her  death."  Of  course,  no  sooner  had  the 
letter  reached  Lessing  than  we  find  him  starting  for  the 
little  country  town.  His  personal  appearance  and  as- 
surances of  his  good  intentions,  both  as  a  Christian  and 
an  obedient  son,  soon  quieted  the  disconsolate  parents, 
and  he  was  suffered  once  more  to  return  to  Leipsic. 
From  this  place  he  removed  in  1760  to  Berlin— the  home 
of  freethinkers,  whither  the  arch-atheist  Mylius  had  pre- 
ceded him  some  time — certainly  not  a  veiy  comforting 
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turn  iu  his  personal  history  for  his  well-nigh  despairing 
parents. 

Lcssing  was  now  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  no 
money,  no  recommendations,  no  friends,  scarcely  any  ac- 
quaintances— nothing  but  his  cheerful  courage,  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  and  the  discipline  acquired 
through  past  privations.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  even  the  decent  clothing  necessary  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance.  He  applied  for  aid  to 
his  parents,  but  they  neither  felt  able  nor  willing  to  grant 
hii  request,  and  he  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  influence  and  resources  of  his 
old  schoolmate,  Myliua,  who  was  now  editing  a  paper  in 
Berlin.  By  this  friend's  exertions,  oftentimes  not  stop- 
ping short  of  real  sacrifices,  Lessing  managed  to  exist. 
Master  of  Englbh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  he  found 
work  in  translating  from  these  languages,  while  he  also 
contributed  largely  to  different  literary  journals  of  the 
Prussian  metntpolis.  Gradually  he  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  scholars  of  the  city,  among  them  Men- 
delssohn, the  Jewish  philosopher,  and  Nicolai,  the  noted 
publisher  and  author  of  works  of  value  in  the  depart- 
ment of  secular  German  literature.  Indeed,  the  associa- 
tion of  Mendelssohn  the  Jew,  and  Lessing  the  Chris- 
tian, has  perhaps  had  greater  influence  on  the  position 
which  Lc»Ming  assumed  in  after  life  than  any  he  had 
with  other  persons.  Both  were  yet  young  qien.  The 
former  had  come  to  Berlin  from  Dessau  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstancea,  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  but  de- 
termined, nevertheless,  to  rise  above  his  condition,  and 
to  master  not  only  the  German,  Latin,  and  English,  but 
also  the  intricate  subject  of  philosophy ;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt he  had  so  well  succeeded  that  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn,  in  1754,  the  latter  was  al- 
ready acknowledged  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  a 
scholar.  They  recognised  in  each  other  qualities  that 
could  well  be  used  unitedly  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
and  they  soon  were  content  only  when  in  each  other's 
society.  For  two  hours  every  day  regularly  they  met 
and  discussed  together  literary  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects. Lessing  came  to  comprehend  the  truth  that  vir- 
tue, honor,  and  nobility  of  character  could  be  found  in  the 
Jew  also,  which  the  people  of  his  day,  led  by  a  narrow- 
minded  clergy,  were  prone  to  disbelieve :  and  this  gave 
rise  first  to  his  important  play  entitled  Die  Juden,  and 
later  to  his  chef-d'oeuNTe,  Nathan  der  Weise  (transL  by 
Kllen  Frothingham,  X.  V.  1871,  r2mo,with  which  compare 
the  essays  by  Kuno  Fischer  [Mannheim,  1865]  and  David 
Strauss  [Berlin,  18G6,8vo,  2d  ed.],  and  Griitz,  Gesch.der 
Juden,  xi,  35  sq.;  also  the  works  on  German  literature  at 
the  end  of  this  article).  Near  the  close  of  1751  Lessing 
decided  to  return  once  more  to  the  university,  and  this 
time  chose  Wittenberg,  to  penetrate  into  '^  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  book-worm  erudition."  For  nearly  a  year 
he  here  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  philology  and 
history,  especially  that  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Be- 
formers.  His  reputation  as  a  critic  grew  daily,  and  in 
five  years  after  his  first  entry  at  Berlin  he  was  counted 
among  the  roost  eminent  literati  of  the  Prussian  capitaL 
Even  at  this  early  age  Lessing  had  ventured  into  the 
whole  circle  of  aesthetic  and  literary  interests  of  the  day, 
never  failing  to  bring  their  essential  points  into  notice, 
and  subjecting  them  to  an  exhaustive  treatment,  not- 
withstanding the  fragmentary  form  of  the  composition, 
while  in  point  of  style  he  had  already  attained  an  apt- 
ness and  elegance  of  language,  a  facile  grace  and  sport- 
ive humor  of  treatment,  such  as  few  writers  of  that  day 
had  even  dreamed  of.  "  His  maimer  lent  enchantment 
to  the  dryest  subjects,  and  even  the  dullest  books  gained 
interest  from  his  criticisms."  It  was  during  his  sojourn 
at  Berlin  that,  with  his  and  Mendelssohn's  assistance, 
Nioolai  (q.v.)  started  the  Library  of  Polite  Literat,  (1757) 
and  the  (fniversal  German  Library  (1765).  (See  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  ISfh  and  19/A  Cent,  i,  278, 807.) 

In  1760  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  honored 
itself  by  conferring  membership  on  Lessing,  and  shortly 
after  a  somewhat  lucrative  position  fell  to  his  lot  iu 


Breslan,  whither  he  at  once  removed,  and  where  he  re- 
mained five  years.  It  is  in  this,  the  chief  city  of  Silesia, 
that  most  of  Lessing's  valuable  contributions  to  the  de- 
partment of  general  literature  were  prepared.  After  a 
short  visit  to  his  parents,  Lessing  returned  in  1705  to 
Beriin,  then  removed  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1770  finally 
started  for  WolfenbUttel,  to  assume  the  duties  of  libra- 
rian to  the  duke  Frederick  William  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, a  position  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  here  be  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Feb.  15, 1781. 

Tkeoiogical  Position,— We  here  consider  Lessing  as  a 
writer  and  thinker  of  the  18th  century,  but  in  so  far  only 
as  the  works  which  he  published,  both  his  own  produc- 
tions and  those  that  were  sent  forth  with  his  approval, 
affected  the  theological  world  in  his  day  and  since,  more 
especially  in  Germany.  Originally  intended  for  the 
pulpit,  Lessing  suddenly  came  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  morality,  which  to  him  was  only  a  synonym  of  re- 
ligion, should  be  taught  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but 
iUso  on  the  stage.  Germany,  in  his  day,  was  altogeth- 
er Frenchified.  **  We  are  ever,"  said  he  himself, "  the 
sworn  imitators  of  everything  foreign,  and  especiaUy 
are  we  humble  admirers  of  the  never  sufficiently  ad- 
mired French.  Everything  that  comes  to  us  from  over 
the  Rhine  is  fair,  and  charming,  and  beautiful,  and  di- 
vine. We  rather  doubt  our  senses  than  doubt  this. 
Rather  would  we  persuade  ourselves  that  roughness  was 
freedom;  license, elegance;  grimace, expression;  ajhiglc 
of  rhymes,  poetry ;  and  shrieking,  music,  than  entertain 
the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the  superiority  which  that 
amiable  people,  that  first  people  in  the  world  (as  they 
modestly  term  themselves),  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  in  everything  which  is  becoming,  and  beautiful, 
and  noble."  Such  had  been  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  . 
great  ruler  Frederick  II  himself,  and  no  wonder  the  peo- 
ple soon  fell  into  the  frivolous  ways  of  the  French ;  and, 
as  the  literature  is  said  to  be  the  index  of  a  people, 
we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  Lessing's  great  onslaught 
on  Gottsched  and  his  followers  while  yet  a  student  of 
the  university  in  which  this  leader  of  the  school  of 
French  taste  held  a  professorship.  Nor  mnst  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  history  of  literature  stands  in  unmis- 
takable connection  with  the  history  of  the  thinking 
and  struggling  intellect  generally,  and  consequently, 
also,  with  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy.  One 
is  reflected  in  the  other.  The  influence  of  the  vapid 
spirit  of  French  literature  of  the  age  of  Voltaire  was 
transferred  to  German  ground,  and  soon  the  fruits  be- 
came apparent  in  the  general  spread  of  French  iUumin- 
ism  (q.  V.)  and  a  sort  of  humanism.  See  Rousseau. 
The  great  German  philosopher  Wolf,  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Leibnitz,  had  sought  to  check  this 
rapid  flow  of  the  Germans  towards  infidelity  by  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  that  should  lay  securely  the  founda- 
tions for  religion  and  morality,  *'fuUy  persuaded  that 
the  so-called  natural  religion,  which  he  . . .  expected  to 
be  attained  by  the  efforts  of  reason,  and  which  related 
more  to  the  belief  in  God  and  in  immortality  than  to 
anything  else,  would  become  the  very  best  stepping- 
stone  to  the  temple  of  revealed  religion"  (Hagenbach, 
CK  hist,  l%th  and  19<A  Cent,  i,  78).  Indeed,  the  theofo- 
gians  themselves  sought  to  prove,  by  the  mathematical, 
demonstrative  method,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  rev- 
ektion,  and  the  falsity  of  infidelity,  forgetting  altogether 
the  great  fact  that  **■  that  sharp  form  of  thought  which 
bends  itself  to  mathematical  formulas  is  not  for  every 
man,  least  of  all  for  the  great  mass;"  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  which  pietism  was  exerting  in  the  18th 
century  upon  orthodox  Christianity,  the  latter  must 
have  suffered  beyond  even  the  most  ardent  expectations 
of  the  most  devoted  German  Voltaireans.  As  it  was, 
even,  there  gradually  arose  a  shallow  theology,  destitute 
of  ideas,  and  limited  to  a  few  moral  commonplaces,  known 
under  the  name  of  neology  (q.  v.),  which,  at  the  time  of 
Lessing's  appearance,  controlled  the  German  mind.  See 
Sbmlbr.  An  active  thinker  like  Lessing,  who,  when  yet 
a  youth,  could  write  to  his  father  that  '*  the  Christian 
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religion  is  not  a  thing  which  one  can  accept  upon  the 
word  and  honor  of  a  parent,"  but  that  the  way  to  the 
poesession  of  the  truth  is  for  him  only  **  who  has  once 
wisely  doubted,  and  by  the  path  of  inquiry  attained  con- 
viction, or  at  least  striven  to  attain  it,"  such  a  one  was 
not  likely  to  remain  passive  in  this  critical  period  of  the 
history  of  thought.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  mature 
Lessing  had  shifted  from  the  position  of  the  youthful 
inquirer,  and,  instead  of  accepting  the  truth  when  at^ 
tained  by  conviction,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  truth 
is  never  to  be  accepted.  *'  It  is  not  the  truth  of  which 
a  man  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  in  possession  that  measures 
the  worth  of  the  man,  but  the  honest  effort  he  has  made 
to  arrive  at  the  truth;  for  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
truth,  but  the  search  for  it,  that  enlarges  those  powers 
in  which  an  ever-growing  capacity  consists.  Possession 
satisfies,  enervates,  corrupts."  "  If  God,"  he  says, "  held 
all  truth  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  nothing 
but  the  ever-restless  instinct  for  truth,  though  with  the 
condition  of  forever  and  ever  erring,  and  should  say  to 
me.  Choose,  I  would  bow  reverently  to  his  left  hand 
and  say,  Father,  give;  pure  truth  is  for  thee  alone!" 
Thus,  forgetting  altogether  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
striving  afler  truth,  but  possession  of  the  truth,  Lessing 
became  unconsciously  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
Bationalism  in  its  worst  form  (comp.  Hurst,  History  of 
Batumalismj  p.  147, 149).  We  say  Lessing  unconscious^ 
became  the  promoter  of  Rationalism ;  for,  with  Domer 
{Gesch,  <L  Protest.  TheoL  p.  781),  we  believe  that  his  ob- 
ject was  not  to  write  against  religion,  but  against  theol- 
ogy;  not  against  Christianity,  but  only  against  the  poor 
proofs  that  were  advanced  in  its  behalf.  Indeed,  his 
own  words  on  Diderot's  labors  condemn  the  charge  so 
,  often  brought  against  Lessing,  that  he  was  an  outright 
opponent  of  Christianity,  a  pure  deist,  and  nothing  more. 
In  reviewing  one  of  Diderot's  works,  he  says ;  "yl  short' 
sighted  dogmatist,  who  avoids  nothing  so  carrfuUy  as  a 
doubt  of  the  memoriai  maxims  that  make  his  system,  will 
gather  a  host  of  errors  from  this  work.  Our  author  u 
one  of  those  philosophers  who  give  themselves  more 
trouble  to  raise  clouds  than  to  scatter  them.  Wherever 
the  fatal  glance  of  their  eyes  fall,  the  pillars  of  the  firm- 
est truth  totter,  and  that  which  we  have  seemed  to  see 
quite  clearly  loses  itself  in  the  dim,  uncertain  distance ; 
instead  of  leading  us  by  twilight  colonnades  to  the  lumin- 
ous throne  of  truth,  they  lead  us  by  the  ways  of  fancied 
splendor  to  the  dusky  throne  of  falsehood.  Suppose, 
then,  such  philosophers  dare  to  attack  opinions  that  are 
eacred.  The  danger  is  small.  The  injury  which  their 
dreams,  or  realities — the  thing  is  one  with  them — inflict 
upon  society  is  as  small  as  that  is  great  which  they  in- 
flict who  would  bring  the  consciences  of  all  under  the 
yoke  of  their  own." 

While  librarian  of  WolfenbUttel,  Lessing  discovered 
there  a  MS.  copy  of  the  long-forgotten  work  of  Berengar 
(q.  V.)  of  Tours  against  Lanfranc  (q.  v.),  which  proved 
that  some  of  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  Church  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  had  already  been  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  1 1th 
century.  Here  was  an  evident  service  to  theology,  and 
for  it  he  was  commended  by  the  theological  world.  Not 
so,  however,  when,  with  the  same  intent  to  serve,  he  sent 
forth  a  work  which  for  years  had  been  waiting  for  a 
printer  and  an  editor.  It  is  true  the  work  was  of  de- 
cided infidel  tendency,  but  Lessing  never  could  hesitate 
on  that  account  to  give  to  the  worid  what  had  been  in- 
tended for  its  perusal  and  judgment^  and  he  therefore 
sent  forth  **  the  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  as  they  are 
termed,  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch,  der  Literatur  (i774- 
1778),  which  treat,  1,  of  the  tolerance  of  the  Deists;  2,  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  human  reason  in  the 
pulpit;  8,  of  the  impossibility  of  a  revelation  which  all 
men  could  believe  in  in  the  same  manner;  4,  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  5,  of  the  O. 
Test,  not  having  been  written  with  the  intention  of  re- 
vealing a  religion ;  6,  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection. 
The  last  essay,  e^edally,  called  forth  a  storm  of  oppo- 


sition, but  this  did  not  prevent  Lessing^s  publishing  in 
1778  a  final  essay  on  the  object  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. With  the  views  of  these  fragments,  however, 
Lessing  by  no  means  himself  coincidecL  See  Wolfes- 
BUTT£L  Fragments.  They  were  intended  simply  to 
induce  deeper  researches  on  the  part  of  theologians,  and 
to  establish  a  more  stringent  system  of  criticism.  He 
desired  to  raise  from  a  deep  lethargy,  and  to  purify  from 
all  uncritical  elements,  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  so 
valiantly  defended  against  neology,  and  proved  that  this 
was  his  intention  by  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed 
the  attempt  of  the  Rationalists  to  substitute  the  intui- 
tions of  reason  for  the  dictates  of  the  heart  and  for  the 
promptings  of  faith.  "What  else,"  he  asks,  "is  this 
modem  theology  when  compared  with  orthodoxy  than 
filthy  water  with  dear  water?  With  orthodoxy  we 
had,  thanks  to  God,  pretty  much  settled ;  between  it  and 
philosophy  a  barrier  had  been  erected,  behind  which 
each  of  these  could  walk  in  its  own  way  without  mo- 
lesting the  other.  But  what  is  it  that  they  are  now 
doing?  Thej'  pull  down  this  barrier,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  us  rational  Christians,  they  make  us 
most  irrational  philosophers.  In  this  we  agree  that  our 
old  religious  system  is  false,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say 
with  you  [he  is  writing  to  his  brother]  that  it  is  a  patch- 
work got  up  by  jugglers  and  sc  raiphilosophers.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  the  world  in  which  human  inge- 
nuity has  more  shown  and  exercised  itself  than  in  it.  A 
patchwork  by  jugglers  and  scmipl.ilof  ophers  is  that  re- 
ligious system  which  they  would  put  in  the  pUce  of  the 
old  one,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  pretend  to  more  rational 
philosophy  than  the  old  one  claims."  When  assailed 
by  Gotiee  (q.  v.)  as  attacking  the  faith  of  the  Church  by 
his  publication  of  the  Fragmtnts,  he  replied  that,  even  iV 
the  Fragmcntists  were  right,  Christianity  was  not  there- 
by endangered.  Lessing  rejected  the  letter,  but  reserve  d 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  With  him  the  letter  is  n<'t 
the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion.  "  Consequent- 
ly, objections  against  the  letter,  as  well  as  against  the 
Bible,  are  not  precisely  objections  against  the  spirit  and 
religion.  For  the  Bible  evidently  contains  more  than 
belongs  to  religion,  and  it  is  a  mere  supposition  that^  in 
this  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  must  be 
equally  infallible.  Moreover,  religion  existed  before 
there  was  a  Bible.  Christianity  existed  before  evan- 
gelists and  apost les  had  written.  However  m nch,  there- 
fore, may  depend  upon  those  Scriptures,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  should 
depend  upon  them.  Since  there  existed  a  period  in 
which  it  was  so  far  spread,  in  which  it  had  already 
taken  hold  of  so  many  souls,  and  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, not  one  letter  was  written  of  that  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  must  be  possible  also  that  everything 
which  evangelbts  and  prophets  have  written  might  be 
lost  again,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  stand. 
The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  because  the  evange- 
liste  and  apostles  taught  it,  but  they  taught  it  because 
it  is  true.  It  is  from  their  internal  truth  that  all  writ- 
ten documents  cannot  give  it  internal  truth  when  it  has 
none"  (Lessing's  Werlce,  ed.  by  Lachmann,  x,  10,  as  cited 
by  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  German  Protestantifm,  p.  162, 168). 
Lessing  also  distinguished  between  the  Christian  relig- 
ion and  the  religion  of  Christ;  "the  latter,  being  a  life 
immediately  implanted  and  maintained  in  our  heart, 
manifests  itself  in  love,  and  can  neither  ftand  nor  fall 
with  the  [facts  of  the]  Gosf  eL  The  truths  of  religion 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  history"  (Hunt, 
Bationalism,  p.  164).  "Although  I  may  not  have  the 
least  objection  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  thb  is  not  of 
the  slighest  consequence  for  my  religious  convictions. 
Although,  historically,  I  may  have  nothing  to  object  to 
Christ's  having  even  risen  from  the  dead,  must  I  for 
that  reason  accept  it  as  true  that  this  very  risen  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God?"  Scripture  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Church  as  the  plan  of  a  large  building  to 
the  building  itself.  It  would  be  ridiculous  if,  at  a  con- 
flagration, people  were  first  of  all  to  save  thej»&M»*  btf 
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JasI  as  ridiculous  is  it  to  fear  any  danger  to  Christianity 
fipom  an  attack  upon  Scripture.  In  his  Duplix  Leasing 
maintained,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
don,  that  it  contains  irreconcilable  contradictions ;  but 
he  hdd  also  that  it  does  not  follow  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  resurrection  is  unhistoricaL  **  Who  has  ever 
ventured  to  draw  the  same  inference  in  profane  history? 
If  Livy,  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and  Tacitus  relate  the  very 
same  event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  very 
same  siege,  each  one  differing  so  much  in  the  details 
that  those  of  the  one  completely  give  the  lie  to  those  of 
the  other,  has  any  one,  for  that  reason,  ever  denied  the 
event  itself  in  which  they  agree?" 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  Leasing  advanced  in 
his  theological  polemical  wridngs,  particularly  in  the 
controversy  with  pastor  Gotze  after  the  publication  of 
the  so-called  "  WolfenbUttel  Fragments,"  but  to  present 
from  them  a  connected  theological  system  strictly  de- 
fining Lessing's  stand-point  has  not  yet  been  made  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  we  would  say  with  Hagenbach  (Ckwrdi 
Hiat.  o/iSlh  and  mh  (Md,  i,  288)  that  "he  had  none." 
But  just  as  much  diflSculty  we  would  find  in  assigning 
Lessing  a  place  anjrwhere  in  any  theological  system  of 
thought  already  in  vogue.  Really,  we  think  all  that 
can  be  done  for  Lessing  is  to  consider  in  how  far  his 
writings  justify  the  disposition  that  has  been  made  of 
him  as  a  theological  writer.  There  are  at  present  three 
different  classes  of  theologians  who  claim  him  as  their 
ally  and  support.  By  some  he  has  been  judged  to  hare 
held  the  position  of  a  rather  posidve,  though  not  exact- 
ly orthodox  character.  This  judgment  is  based  upon 
his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  his  Erziehung 
des  Mauchengeschlechtes.  (He  there  says:  "What  if  this 
doctrine  [of  the  Trinity]  should  lead  human  reason  to 
acknowledge  that  God  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to 
be  on^,  in  that  sense  in  which  all  finite  things  are  one  f 
that  his  unity  must  be  a  transcendental  unity,  which 
does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality,"  eWdendy  explain- 
ing the  Trinity  as  referring  to  the  essence  of  the  Deity.) 
By  others,  either  in  praise  or  condemnation,  he  has  been 
adjudged  a  "  freethinker;"  while  still  others  have  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  not  only  of  a  change  of  opinion— of 
a  change  from  the  camp  of  orthodoxy  to  heterodoxy — 
but  have  also  given  him  up  in  despair,  as  incapable  of 
having  cherished  any  positive  opinion,  because  he  was 
so  many-sided  in  his  polemics ;  indeed,  he  had  himself 
explicitly  declared  that  he  preferred  the  search  for  the 
possession  of  the  truth.  The  first  to  break  away  from 
one  and  all  of  these  classifications  has  been  Dr.  J.  A. 
Dumer  (Gesch.  der  protest,  TheoL  [Munich,  1867, 8vo], 
p.  722  sq.),  who  assigns  Lessing  a  posidon  similar  to 
that  generally  credited  to  Jacobi,  the  so-called  "  philos- 
opher of  faith"  (see  Jacobi),  and  for  this  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  in  favor  in  Lessing's  own  declarations  i  for, 
like  Jacobi,  he  held  that  reason  and  faith  have  nothing 
in  conflict  with  each  other,  but  are  one.  He  held  fast, 
likewise,  to  a  self-conscious  personal  God  of  providence, 
to  a  living  relation  of  the  divine  spirit  to  the  world,  to 
whom  a  place  belongs  in  the  inner  revelation,  notwith- 
standing that  he  assails  the  outer  revelation  in  its  his- 
torical credibility,  and  assigns  it  simply  a  place  in  the 
faith  of  authority  (Autorittitsglauben).  "  It  is  true," 
mys  Domer  (p.  737), "  Lessing  has  particularly  aimed 
to  secure  for  the  purely  human  and  moral  a  place  right 
by  the  side  of  that  generally  assigned  only  to  Chnsti- 
aiiity.  But  be  is  far  from  asserdng  that  the  understand- 
ing (Vemunft)  of  humanity  was  from  the  beginning  per- 
fect, or  even  in  a  normal  development,  but  rather  holds 
it  to  be  developing  in  character,  and  in  need  of  educa- 
tion by  the  divine  Spirit,  whom  also  he  refuses  to  regard 
as  a  passive  beholder  of  the  acting  universe."  (We  have 
here  a  number  of  premises,  which  later  writers,  partic- 
ulariy  3chleiermacher,  have  taken  to  secure  for  histor- 
ical religion  a  more  worthy  position.)  Indeed,  right 
here,  in  the  attempt  to  make  humanity  progressive,  and 
this  progress  dependent  upon  revelation,  centred  the 
whole  of  Lessing's  theological  views.    "  To  the  reason," 


he  said,  "it  must  be  much  rather  a  proof  of  th6  troth 
of  revelation  than  an  objection  to  it  when  it  meets  with 
things  that  surpass  its  own  conceptions,  for  what  is  a 
reveladon  which  reveals  nothing?"  (Comp.  Hegel  on 
this  point  as  viewed  by  Hagenbach,  Ch,  HUt^  of  18/A 
cmd  19/A  CaA,  ii,  864  sq.)  Thus  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  reveladon,  though  he  would  not  regard  the  idea 
of  a  reveladon  as  settled  for  all  time,  but  rather  as  God's 
gradual  act  of  training;  and  to  elucidate  this  thought 
he  wrote,  in  1780,  />ie  Erzithung  des  AfenfchenffeschlechieM 
(the  authorship  of  which  has  somedmes  been  denied 
him :  comp.  ZeitMchr.f,  d,  hist.  theoL  1889,  No.  3 ;  Guh- 
nxker,  Erziehung  des  AfenschengeschledUes  kritisch  und 
philosophisch  erdrtert  [Berlin,  1841]),  a  work  in  which, 
concentrated  in  a  hundred  short  paragraphs,  is  a  system 
of  religion  and  philosophy — the  germ  of  Herder's  and 
all  later  works  on  the  educadon  of  the  human  race. 
"  Something  there  is  of  it,"  says  a  writer  in  the  West- 
mincer  Rev.  (Oct.  1871,  p.  222,*223), "  that  reminds  the 
reader  of  Plato.  It  has  hb  tender  melancholy  and  his 
undertone  of  inspired  conviction,  and  a  grandeur  which 
recalls  that  moving  of  great  figures  and  shifting  of  vast 
scenes  which  we  behold  in  the  myth  of  £r.  There 
speaks  in  it  a  voice  of  one  crying  words  not  his  own  to 
dmes  that  are  not  yet  come." 

The  English  Deists,  as  Bolingbroke  and  Hobbes,  had 
r^arded  religion  only  from  the  stand-point  of  politics. 
"Man,"  they  held,  "can  know  nothing  except  what  his 
senses  teach  him,  and  to  this  the  intelligent  confine 
themselves ;  a  revelation,  or,  rather,  what  pretends  to 
be  one,  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  populace."  See 
Dkism.  Lessing  came  forward,  and,  while  seeking  to 
make  morality  synonymous  with  religion,  aye,  with 
Christianity,  taught  that  in  revelation  only  lies  man's 
strength  for  development.  "  Revelation,"  says  Lessing, 
"  is  to  the  whole  human  race  what  education  is  to  the 
individual  man.  Education  is  revelation  which  is  im- 
parted to  the  individual  man,  and  reveladon  is  educa- 
tion which  has  been  and  still  is  imparted  to  the  human 
race.  ....  Education  no  more  presents  everything  to 
man  at  onoe  than  revelation  does,  but  makes  its  com- 
munications in  gradual  development."  First  Judaism, 
then  Christianity ;  first  unity,  then  trinity ;  first  hap- 
piness for  this  life,  then  immortality  and  never-ending 
bliss.  (See  the  detailed  review  on  these  points  in 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist.  oflSfh  and  \9th  Cent,  i, 
291  sq.)  The  elementary  work  of  education  was  the 
O.  T.  The  progress  to  a  more  advanced  book  is  marked 
by  the  dmely  coming  of  Christ, "  the  relwble  and  prac- 
tical teacher  of  immortality ; .  . . .  reliable  through  the 
prophecies  which  appeared  to  be  fidfilled  in  him,  through 
the  miracles  which  he  performed,  and  through  his  own 
return  to  life  after  the  death  by  which  he  had  sealed  his 
doctrine;"  whose  disciples  coUected  and  transmitted  in 
¥rhting  his  doctrines, "  the  second  and  better  elementary 
book  for  the  human  race,"  expecting  (according  to  Hit- 
ter [Lessing*s  phOosophische  u.  reJigidse  Grttndsatzey  p. 
56  sq.])  the  complete  treatise  itself  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  Christianity.  Some  have  interpreted 
Lessing,  because  Christianity  is  spoken  of  as  the  sec- 
ond elementary  work,  as  anticipating  another  religion, 
to  be  universally  enjoyed,  to  supersede  Christianity,  but 
for  this  we  can  see  no  reason,  and  side  with  Ritter. 

The  position  of  Lessing  has  sometimes  become  equiv- 
ocal by  the  peculiar  interpretation  of  his  Nathan  the 
Wise.  In  his  Education  of  Humanity^  Christianity  un- 
questionably is  the  highest  religion  in  the  scale ;  in  his 
"  Nathan"  it  is  not  so.  Hence  it  has  been  asserted  by 
many.  Christian  writers  especially,  that  in  his  later 
3rears  Lessing  had  become  a  most  decided  Rationalist, 
and  Jacobi  even  asserted  that  he  had  died  a  Spinosist. 
(Compare  the  article  Jacobi,  and  the  literature  at  the 
end  of  this  article.)  The  former  interpretation  is  due, 
however,  to  wrong  premises.  Lessing  wrote  Nathan  the 
Wise  simply  for  one  object:  not  to  aggrandize  and  en- 
noble his  associate  and  friend  Mendelssohn  the  Jew,  not 
to  deprive  Christianity  of  the  best  of  her  beauty,  but  only 
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to  teich  hamanity— ay,  to  the  foUowera  of  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  18th  century,  the  great  lesson 
of  toieratioru  The  great  French  infidel -philosopher 
Voltaire  had  sought  to  do  this,  but  he  had  failed — had 
failed  utterly — and  only  because  his  idea  of  tolerance 
was  really  mtokrance.  He  meant  entirely  too  much  by 
tolerance,  for  he  demanded  of  the  party  tolerating  not 
only  to  esteem  all  religions  alike,  to  be  content  with  any 
and  every  belief,  to  have  no  rights  in  conflict  with  an- 
other in  religious  matters,  but  to  be  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  notions  and  inclinations  of  others  out  of  mere 
politeness;  and  we  do  not  wonder  when  Uagenbach  (i, 
29)  says  that  *'  this  is  the  toleration  of  shallowness,  of 
cowardice,  of  religious  indecision,  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence— a  toleration  that  finally  and  easily  degenerates  into 
intolerance,  which  is  the  hatred  of  every  one  who  wish- 
es to  hold  and  to  profess  a  firm  and  positive  religion. 
Such  persons  must  come  at  last  to  regard  the  tolerating 
party  as  un^delding  and  stiff-necked.  Such  was  the 
toleration  of  the  Romans,  which  was  so  much  praised 
by  Voltaire.  It  soon  came  to  an  end  with  the  Chris- 
tians, because  they  neither  could  nor  would  submit  to  a 
strange  worship.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  foolish  or 
more  opposed  to  true  toleration  than  precisely  this  ef- 
fort to  force  such  toleration  upon  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  in  opinion,  for  toleration  no  more  admits  of 
force  than  religion  does."  Lessing  believed  that  this 
grand  lesson  was  yet  to  be  taught.  He  would  teach  it 
especially  to  the  Christian,  who  stood  higher  in  the 
scale,  and  could  easily  influence  those  below  him ;  nay, 
he  believed  that  he  should  teach  it.  and  that  most  ef- 
fectually, by  practicing  it  upon  his  inferiors  in  belief. 
He  therefore  would  shtfme  the  Christian  by  examples 
rooKt  noble  from  religions  generally  regarded  as  inferior, 
and  its  followers  as  more  fanatical.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Lessing  never  went  so  far  as  to  ignore 
his  own  religion,  for  these  grand  specimens  of  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism  reveal  their  Christian  painter 
after  all,  when  once  the  lay  brother  is  made  to  say, 
"  Nathan,  you  are  a  Christian.  Never  was  a  better" 
(act  iv,  scene  vii,  line  2).  He  would  teach  us  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions,  but  that  the 
others  also  have  in  them  many  parts  which  go  to  make 
it  up;  that  as  they  shall  modify  in  course  of  time,  so 
shall  also  Christianity  grow  on  to  perfection  (see  above, 
Bitter's  view).  His  principal  fault  was  this,  that  his 
peculiar  view  of  revelation  led  him  to  believe  that  no 
religion  is  as  yet  absolutely  perfect,  and  that  therefore 
none  of  the  positive  religions  could  justly  claim  the  char- 
acter of  universality,  and  of  exclusive  privileges  and 
rights ;  and  hence  he  regarded  all  religions  as  an  indi- 
vidualization of  reaaon,  according  to  time  and  place,  and 
a  product,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  culture  of  a  people, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  divine  education  and  communica- 
tion, thus  making  Christianity  capable  also  of  an  objec- 
tive perfectibility.  (This  is  a  view  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced of  late  by  many  Christian  writers  of  Moham- 
medanism; comp.  Freeman,  The  Saracens  [Oxford  and 
London,  1870, 12mo],  lect.  i.)  Regarding  the  charge  of 
his  Spinozaism,  we  would  say  with  Mendelssohn,  who 
defended  Leasing  from  this  charge  after  his  death:  "  If 
Lessing  was  able  absolutely  and  without  all  further  lim- 
itation to  declare  for  the  system  of  any  roan,  he  was  at 
that  time  no  more  with  himself,  or  he  was  in  a  strange 
humor  to  make  a  paradoxical  assertion  which,  in  a  seri- 
ous hour,  he  himself  again  rejected"  (Jacobi,  Werke^  vol. 
iv,  pt  i,  p.44 ;  comp.  Kahnis.  Germ,  Prof,  p.  164  sq. ;  Dor- 
ner,  Geach.  protest,  TheoL  p.  723).  See  MENDKLsaoHN. 
All  that  Jacobi  had  for  his  assertion  that  Lessing  died  a 
Pantheist  was  a  conversation  with  him  a  few  years  before 
Lessing*s  deAth.  Upon  this  fact  Prof.  Nichol  justly  ob- 
serves; "The  reporting  of  such  conversation  must  ever 
be  protested  against  as  breach  of  confidence,  and  it  is 
almost  as  certainly  a  source  of  misrepresentation.  What 
thinker  does  not,  in  the  frankness  and  confidence  of  in- 
tercourse, give  utterance  at  times  to  momentary  impres- 
nons,  as  if  they  were  his  abiding  ones?    This  much  is 


unquestionable:  Lessing  has  not  written  one  solitary 
word  inconsistent  with  a  firmest  persuasion  in  the  per- 
sonality uf  man.  This  great  writer,  indeed,  belongs  to 
a  class  of  minds  very  easily  misapprehended — minds 
which  none  but  others  in  so  far  akin  to  them  can  right- 
ly understand.  Oftenest  in  antagonism,  or  in  a  critical 
attitude,  thinkers  like  Lessing  do  not  generally  expn» 
their  whole  thought ;  they  dwell  only  on  the  part  of  the 
common  thought  from  which  they  dissent.  So  far, 
however,  from  being  ruled  by  mere  negations,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  that  their  dissent  arises  from  a 
completer  view  and  possession  of  truth ;  and  that  their 
effort  is  confined  to  the  desire  to  separate  truth  from  er- 
ror, or,  at  all  events,  from  non-essentials."  Not  even  the 
modest  charge  that  Lessing  in  hb  Utest  years,  by  reason 
of  his  afiiliation  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  imclined 
towards  Rationalism,  can,  upon  examination,  be  sub- 
stantiated. His  own  words  from  Vienna,  whither  he 
'  had  gone  on  a  call  from  Joseph  II,  who  in  1769  invited 
{  all  the  great  and  learned  men  of  the  times  to  his  capital 
for  a  general  assemblage,  addlftoed  to  Nicolai,  who  had 
!  taken  this  occasion  to  ridicule  Vienna,  and  praise  his 
own  Berlin  by  contrast,  go  far  to  dbprove  any  such  as- 
sertion :  "  Say  nothing,  I  pray  you,  about  your  Berlin 
freedom  of  thinking  and  writing.  It  is  reduced  simply 
and  solely  to  the  freedom  of  bringing  to  market  as  many 
gibes  and  jeers  against  religion  as  you  choose,  and  a 
<lecent  man  must  speedily  be  ashamed  to  avail  himself 
of  this  freedom."  If  Lessing  is  to  be  classed  at  all  with 
Rationalists,  we  should  first  distinguish  between  the 
higher  Rationalism  of  humanity  and  its  double-sighted 
compeer,  trivial  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  and  then  assign 
Lessing  a  place  in  that  of  the  former,  for  to  it  alone  can 
he  be  claimed  to  have  rendered  intentional  aid. 

Of  his  service  to  German  literature  generally,  it  may  be 
truly  said  "  he  found  Germany  without  a  national  litera- 
ture ;  when  he  died  it  had  one.    He  pointed  out  the  ways 
in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  by  which  the  nation- 
al mind  should  go,  and  it  has  gone  in  them"  ( Westtn,  Rev, 
Oct.  1871,  p.  228).    "  Honor,"  says  Menzel  {German  Lit, 
[  transL  by  C  C.  Felton,  Bost.  1840, 8  vols.  12mo],  ii,  406), 
"  was  the  principle  of  Lessing*s  whole  life.    He  composed 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  lived.     He  had  to  contend 
with  obstacles  his  whole  life  long,  but  he  never  bowed 
I  down  his  head.    He  struggled  not  for  posts  of  honor, 
I  but  for  his  own  independence.     He  might,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary ability,  have  rioted  in  the  favor  of  the  great, 
I  like  Goethe,  but  he  scorned  and  hated  this  favor  as  un- 
worthy a  free  man.     His  long  continuance  in  private 
life,  his  services  as  secreury  of  the  brave  general  Tau- 
enzien  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  afVerwards  as 
librarian  at  WolfenbUttel,  proved  that  he  did  not  a^>ire 
to  high  places^  ....  He  ridiculed  Gellert,  Klopstock, 
!  and  all  who  bowed  their  laurel-crowned  heads  to  heads 
encircled  with  golden  crowns;  and  he  himself  shunned 
all  contact  with  the  great,  animated  by  that  stainless 
spirit  of  pride  which  acts  instinctively  upon  the  motto 
^  Noli  me  tangere,^ 

I  Literature, — The  complete  works  of  Lessing  were 
first  published  at  Berlin  (1771, 32  vols.  12mo),  then  with 
annotations  by  Lachmann  (1839, 12  vols.),  and  by  Von 
Maltzahn  (18*55,  12  vols).  See  Kari  Gotthelf  Lessing^ 
I^Msirtff's  Biographie  (BerL  1798, 2  vols.) ;  Danzel,  J>«s- 
tngr,  sein  Lehen  und  seine  Werke  (1850),  continued  by 
Guhrauer  (1853  64) ;  Stahr,  (7.  E,  Lessing^  sein  Lehen  u,  s, 
Werke  (6th  ed.  Iferl  1859, 2  vols.  12mo,  transl. by  E.  P. 
Evans,  late  profcsjwr  at  Mich.  Univ.,  Boston,  1867, 2  vols. 
12mo) ;  H.  Ritter,  in  the  Gdttingtn  Studien  (1847);  Bit- 
ter, Gesch,  d.  christL  Phiios,  ii,  480  sq. ;  Bohtz,  Lessing^* 
Protestantismus  und  Nath,  der  Weise;  Lang,  Rdigidse 
Charaktere,  i,  216  sq.;  R<5pe,  Ussing  und  Gotze;  Rohr, 
Kleine  theologische  Schrifien  (Sohleusingen,  1841,  voL  i) ; 
Schwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe  (1864) ;  (Jervinus,  Nation- 
al-Lifer, d,  DeutschePf  iv,  318  sq.;  Mohnike,  Lessingiana 
(Lpz.  1 843. 8vo) ;  Schloeser,  Gesch,  d.lS^Jahrhund,  iii,  2-. 
Schmidt,  Gesch,  d,  geist,  J^ebens  in  DeutscMd,  von  LeOmUM 
bis  auf  Lesting's  Tod;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  History 
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JStk  and  \9tk  CenL  voL  i,  lect.  xiii ;  For,  Quart,  Review^ 
XXV,  238  sq.;  Westminst  Rfv,  1871,  Oct^art.  viii^  Her- 
xogy  Reai'£ncykhp,  viii,  836  sq. ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  GeV' 
wum  Proiestantitm,  p.  145  sq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

laesaons.    See  Lkctionarium. 

Lestines.    See  Liptines. 

Ifetaah.    See  Lizard. 

Itethd  (Xn^>  oblivum)y  in  the  Grecian  mythology, 
the  stream  of  focgetfuhiefls  in  the  lower  world,  to  which 
the  departed  spirits  go,  before  passing  into  the  Elysian 
fields,  to  be  cleansed  from  all  recollection  of  earthly  sor- 
rows.    See  Hades. 

Le'theoh  C^n^,  k'thek^  Septuag.  v«)3cX),  a  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  in  the  margin  of  Hoe.  iil,  2 ;  it  signi- 
fies a  measure  for  grain,  so  called  from  entptying  or  pour- 
vig  ouf^  It  is  rendered  "  a  Hal/ homer"  in  the  A.  V.  (af- 
ter the  Vulg.),  which  is  probably  correct.     See  Homer. 

Leti,  Gregory,  a  historian,  bom  at  Milan  in  1680, 
who  travelled  in  variooa  countries,  became  Protestant 
at  Lausanne,  was  for  a  time  well  received  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II  in  Engbind,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1701.  He  wrbte,  among  other  things.  Life  of  Sixtus 
V.—Li/h  of  Philip  //.—Monarchy  of /^ui$  X/V:— 
Life  of  Cromwell '.—Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth:— Life  of 
Charles  V. 

Letter  stands  in  only  two  passages  of  the  Bible 
in  its  narrow  sense  of  an  alphabetical  character  {ypan- 
futf  in  the  plural,  Luke  xxiii,d8-,  and  prob.  GaL  vi,  11, 
fl^Xicotc  ypafifiaoi ;  A.  V.  **  how  large  a  letter,**  rather 
m  lehat  a  bold  hand) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  (for  "^fiO,  a 
book;  Tpa/i/ia, either  sing. or  plur. ;  but  more  definitely 
for  the  Uter  Heb.n'jaX  [Chald,8t^aX],-,nnT^3  [Chald. 
id.  also  DSHD  J ;  iinoro\i})  in  the  sense  of  an  epistle  (q. 
v.).    See  Alphabet:  Writing. 

LETTER,  THE,  a  term  used  especially  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  opposition  to  the  spirit;  a  way  of  speaking  very 
common  in  the  ecclesiastical  style  (Rom.  ii,  27, 29 ;  vtt, 
6;  2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7).  In  general,  the  word  letter  (yttdfi- 
/Aa)  is  uaed  to  denote  the  Mosaic  law.  The  law,  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  collection  of  precepts,  is  but  a  dead 
form,  which  can  indeed  command  obedience,  but  cannot 
awaken  love.  This  distinction  is  shown  with  great  skill 
in  Schleiermacher*s  Sermon :  Christus,  d,  B^reier  v,  d, 
sonde  u,  d,  Gesetz  (in  his  Sammt,  Werhe,  ii,  25  sq.).  The 
law  cannot  but  be  something  outward,  which,  as  the 
expression  of  another's  will,  appeals  more  to  our  com- 
prehension than  to  our  will  or  to  our  feelings.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  law  is  the  source  of  the  knowledge 
of  sin,  and  does  not  impart  the  life-giving  power.  But 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  called  the  letter  (ypdftfta)  re- 
sulU  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  written  Uw.  So  Rom. 
ii,  27, 29 :  **  And  shall  not  uncircumcision,  which  Is  by 
nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter 
and  circumcision  dost  transgress  the  law?*  For  he  is 
not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  thct  cir- 
cumcision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a 
.lew  which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 
praise  u  not  of  men,  but  of  God.**  The  meaning  of 
this  passage  is,  When  the  heathen  does  by  nature  that 
which  the  law  requires,  he  puts  to  shame  the  Jew  who 
in  Scripture  and  by  circumdsion  transgresses  the  law. 
For  he  is  not  a  true  Israelite  who  is  so  outwardly  only, 
and  merely  through  physical  circumcision  (as  the  sign 
of  the  covenant) ;  but  he  only  who  is  inwardly  a  Jew, 
his  heart  also  being  circumcised,  and  consequently  after 
the  spirit,  and  not  merely  after  the  letter  (or  outward 
form).  Such  a  one  is  not  merely  praised  by  men,  but 
loved  by  God.  Again,  Rom.  vii/e :  "  But  now  we  are 
delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we 
were  held;  that  we  should  ser\'e  in  newness  of  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.*'  Being  now  Chris- 
tians, we  ought  to  carry  the  law  in  our  heart,  and  not 
merely  fulfil  it  outwardly  as  a  mere  letter.  2  Cor.  iii,  6, 
Y,-Bb 


for  the  letter  (L  e.  the  Mosaic  law)  kiUeth  (brings  about 
death  inasmuch  as  it  discovers  sin,  Rom.  vii,  9 ;  vi,  28 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  56),  but  the  Spirit  (the  holy  Spirit  imparted 
through  faith)  giveth  life  (L  e.  eternal  life,  Rom.  viii,  10). 
Once  more,  2  Cor.  iii,  7 :  **  But  if  the  ministration  of. 
death  (of  the  letter),  written  and  engraven  in  stones, 
was  glorious  .  .  .  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  be  rather  glorious?"  The  law  of  Moses  is  inca- 
pable of  giving  Ufe  to  the  soul,  and  justifying  before 
God  those  who  are  most  servilely  addicted  to  the  literal 
observance  of  it.  These  things  can  be  effected  only  by 
means  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  that  Spirit  of  truth 
and  holiness  which  attends  it,  and  makes  it  effectual  to 
the  salvation  of  the  souL— Krehl,  Neu-TesL  Handwdr- 
terbuch.    See  Law  of  Moses. 

Letters,  EnoyolioaL    See  Literjb  ENCTcua& 

Letters  of  Orders,  a  document  usually  of  parch- 
ment, and  signed  by  the  bishop,  with  his  seal  appended, 
in  which  he  certifies  that  at  the  specified  time  and  place 
he  ordained  to  the  ofllce  of  deacon  or  priest  the  clergy- 
man whose  name  is  therein  mentioned. 

Lettioe,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and  poet^ 
was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1787,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  in 
1761.  He  soon  obtained  eminence  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
In  1785  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Peasenuush, 
and  later  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester. 
He  died  in  1882.  Among  his  works  are  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul^  a  poetical  essay,  which  secured  him  a  prize 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1764: — The  Antiquities  of  Her- 
culaneum^  a  translation  from  the  Italian  {1778):— TJie 
Immortality  of  the  Soul^  translated  from  the  French 
(1795).  See  Biog,  Diet,  of  Living  A  uthors  (Lond.  1816) ; 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Authors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Thomas,  Biogr, 
Diet,  9,  y, 

Let'tUS  {Karrovg  v.  r.  *Xttovq\  Vulg.  Acchus\  a 
"  son  of  Sechenias,"  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned 
from  Babylon  (1  Esd.  viii,  29),  evidently  the  Hattush 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  2). 

Letu'shim  (Heb.  Letu$hitn\  C^^^^isb,  hammered, 
plur. ;  Sept.  Aarovouip),  the  second  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Dedan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Keturah),  and 
head  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
XXX,  8 ;  and  Vulg.  at  1  Chron.  i,  32).  RC.  considera- 
bly post  2024.  See  Arabia.  **Fresnel  {Joum.  AsieU, 
iii*  serie,  vi,  217)  identifies  it  with  Tasm,  one  of  the  an- 
cient and  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia,  just  as  he  compares 
Leummim  with  Umeiyim.  The  names  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  commencing  with  the  article.  Neverthe- 
less, the  identification  in  each  case  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
tenable. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  sons  of  the 
Keturahite  Dedan  are  named  in  the  plural  form,  evi- 
dently as  tribes  descended  from  him"  (Smith).  "  Fors- 
ter  supposes  {Oeogr,  of  A  rabia,  i,  834)  that  the  Letushim 
were  absorbed  in  the  generic  appellation  of  Dedanim 
(Jer.  XXV,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  18 ;  Isa.  xxi,  13),  and  that 
they  dwelt  in  the  desert  eastward  of  Edom."  See 
Leummim. 

Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of  Democritus  (q. 
v.).  Nothing  is  known  concerning  him,  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  circumstances 
of  his  life. 

Leucopetrians,  the  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches  towards 
the  close  of  the  r2th  century;  they  professed  to  believe 
in  a  double  trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abstained  from 
flesh,  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  the  various 
branches  of  external  worship;  placed  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion in  internal  prayer  alone ;  and  maintained,  as  it  is 
said,  that  an  evil  being  or  genius  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
every  raorul,  and  could  l^  expelled  fnim  thence  by 
no  other  method  than  by  perpetual  supplication  to 
the  Supreme  Beinj^.    The  founder  of  this  sect  is  said 
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to  have  been  a  person  called  Leueopetrus^  and  hU  chief 
disciple  Tychicus,  who  corrupted  by  fanatical  inter- 
preUtions  several  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  ThiA  account  is  not  un- 
doubted. 

Leiim'mlm  (Heb.  TjeUmmim\  Q*^taKb,  peopies,  as 
often;  Sept.  AaaifiiifA)^  the  last  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Dedan  (grandson  of  Abraham  by  Ketarah),  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen.  xxv,  3 ; 
and  Vulgate  at  1  Chron.  i,  82).  RC.  considerably  post 
2024.  See  Arabia.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  A  Uumaota  ('AXXov/iaifa/rnt),  named  by  Ptol- 
emy (vi,7,24)  as  near  the  Gerrhiei,  which  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  art.  prefixed. 
"  He  also  enumerates  iMma  among  the  towns  of  Arabia 
Deserta  (v,  19),  and  Forstcr  {Geogr,  of  Arabia^  i,  835) 
suggests  that  this  may  liave  been  an  ancient  settlement 
of  the  same  tribe"  (Kitto).  "They  are  identified  by 
Fresnel  (in  the  Joum,  A  not.  iii«  serie,  vi,217)  with  an 
Arab  tribe  called  Umeijfini,  one  of  the  very  ancient  tribes 
of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  by  the  Arabs, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  ante-Abrahamic,  and  pos- 
sibly aboriginal  inhabitanU  of  the  country."  See 
Lktushim. 

Leon,  JoHANX  Guoro  FRiEDRfCH,a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bora  Aug.  9, 1757,  at  Gieasen.  In  1774  he 
entered  the  university  of  hb  native  pluce ;  in  1797  he 
became  deacon  at  Buubacb,  near  Giessen,  and  there  he 
remained  until  his  death,  March  15, 1823.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
was  a  profound  theologian.  Among  his  works  deserve 
special  notice,  Von  dtr  hesten  Methode^  die  kthduche 
apraehe  zu  erlemen  (Gieseen,  1787-8) : — Handbuch  zur 
curiorischen  Lecture  der  Bibelfur  An/anger^  etc  (Leg- 
mo,  1788-91, 4  th.  8): — Handbuch  zur  cur$orischen  LeC' 
tiire  der  Bibel  de$  N.  T,  etc.  (ibid.  1795-96,  3  th.  8>— 
Doring,  GekhrU  TheoL  DeuUchkmds^  ii,  292. 

Leusden,  Johann,  a  very  cclebmted  Dutch  Orien- 
talist and  theologian,  was  boni  at  Utrecht  in  1624,  and 
was  educated  at  the  then  recently  founded  university  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Amsterdam,  paying  particular 
regard  to  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  He- 
brew. In  1649  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Utrecht,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  most  creditably 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  which  he  had  fit- 
ted himself,  not  simply  at  the  universities  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  by  private  study  with  several  learned 
Jewish  rabbis.  He  died  in  1699,  regarded  by  all  as  one 
of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  hi^  day,  the  Buxtorfs 
only  taking  precedence  in  rank.  Of  his  works  we  may 
say  that  the  writings  of  but  few  Biblical  scholars  of  that 
day  have  descended  to  us  which  can  be  said  to  be  of 
more  solid  utility  than  Leusden's.  "  If  they  are  defec- 
tive in  originality  of  genius  (the  amount  of  which  qual- 
ity, however,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  determine  in 
works  like  our  author's),  they  undoubtedly  aflbrd  evi- 
dence of  their  author's  varied  resources  of  learning, 
adoraed  by  clearness  of  method  and  an  easy  style,  char- 
acteristics which  made  Leusden  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  successful  teachers  of  hb  age."  His  nu- 
merous works,  which  were  all  Biblical,  may  be  classeti 
as  follows:  (1)  Critical,  (2)  Introductory,  and  (3>  Exc- 
geticaL  Under  the  first  head  we  have  his  valuable 
Biblia  IJebrcea  accuratimma  notis  Jlebraicit  et  lemmati- 
bus  iilustrata:  typit  Josephi  Athias  (AmsteL  1617  [2d 
ed.  1667],  the  first  critical  edition  by  a  Christian  editor 
['^if^tiroatissima  primum  numeratis  versibus,  primaque 
a  Christiano  adhibitis  MSS.  facta."  Steinschneider,  Ca- 
tal  Bodl.  ] )  In  1 694  lie  joined  Eisenmenger  in  publish- 
ing a  Hebrew  Bible  without  points.  The  Greek  Scrip- 
tures also  received  his  careful  attention,  as  is  proved  by 
his  editions  of  the  Greek  TesU  in  1675, 1688, 1693, 1698, 
1701,  and  by  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Amsterdam, 
1683).  After  his  death,  Schaaf  completed  a  valuable 
edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  (with  Tremellius's  ver- 
■ion)  which  Leusden  had  begun.    Under  this  first  head 


we  may  also  place  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1688);  Ele- 
mentary' Heb.  Gram.,  which  was  translated  into  English, 
French,  and  German  (1668) ;  his  Compendia  of  the  0.  T. 
and  the  N.  Test,  (comprising  selections  of  the  originals, 
with  translations  and  grammatical  notes  in  Latin),  fre- 
quently reprinted;  his  Onomasticon  Sacr,  1665,  1684), 
and  his  still  useful  Clavia  Ilebr,  Vet,  Test,  (containing 
the  Masoretic  notets  etc,  besides  much  grammatical  and 
philological  information),  first  published  in  1683,  and 
his  Claris  Grac  N:T,  (1672).  His  contributions  to  the 
second  head  of  Introduction  (JCinleituMp)  and  sacred 
archieology  were  not  less  valuable  than  the  works  we 
have  already  commended.  Of  these  we  mention  three 
(soroeHmes  to  be  met  with  in  one  volume)  as  very  use- 
ful to  the  Biblical  student:  Philolvgus  liebr,  continent 
Quastiows  I/ebr,  qua  circa  V.  TfSt,  Btbr./ere  moveri  so- 
lent  (Utrecht,  1656,  1672,  1695,  Amst.  1686,  are  the  best 
editions,  and  contain  his  edition  and  translaUon  of  Mai- 
monides's  Precepts  of  Moses,  p.  56) ;  Philologus  //tfcitpo- 
mixtuSf  una  cum,  Spicileg,  PkHoL  (Utr.  1663,  etc.,  con- 
tains treatises  on  several  interesting  points  of  Hebrew 
antiquities  and  Talmudical  science);  Philologus  /lebnto- 
Gracus  generalis  (Utr.  1670,  etc.)  treats  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  sacred  Greek  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  its 
Hebraisms,  the  Syriac  and  other  translations,  its  in- 
spired authors,  etc,  well  and  succinctly  handled  (with 
this  work  occurs  Leusden's  translation  into  Ilfhrtv  of  all 
the  Chaldee  portions  of  the  O.  T.).  Under  the  Ust,  or 
Exegetical  head,  we  have  less  to  record.  In  1656  (re- 
printed in  1692)  Leusden  published  in  a  Latin  trwali^ 
tion  David  Kimchi's  Commentary  on  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah (Jonas  illustratus),  and  in  the  following  year  a 
similar  work  (again  after  David  Kimchi)  on  Joel  and 
Obadiah  {Joel  eoplicatus,  adjunctus  Obadjas  illu^ratus). 
Well  worthy  of  mention  are  also  his  editions  (prepared 
with  the  help  of  Villemandy  and  Morinus)  of  Bocbtrt's 
works,  and  the  works  of  Lightfoot  (which  he  publitfbed 
in  Latin,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life)  aod 
Poole  (whose  Synopsis  occurs  in  its  very  best  form  in 
Leusden's  edition,  1684,  5  vols,  folio).  See  Burmann, 
Trajedum  truditorum:  De  \nes,Oratio  in  Obifvm  J. 
Leusdenii  (1699);  VhhnQ\\j»,Hist.BibliotK  GrtBc  i,  244; 
Walch,  Biblioth,  TheoL  Stlecta,  vols,  iii,  iv ;  Biographie 
universeUe  one.  et  mod,  (1819)  xxiv,857;  Elogia  Phikh 
gorum  quorundam  Hebraorum  (Lub.  1708, 8vo);  Meyer, 
Gesch,  d,  SchrifterkUirung,  p.  1 1 1, 174  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Kout, 
Biog,  Genirale,  xxxi,  11  sq. ,  Kalisch,  Hfh,  Gram,  pt  ii 
(Historical  Introd.),  p.  87 ;  and  in  Herzog,  Real^Encykkfp, 
viii,  345,  846;  Kitto,  Cgdop,  Biblical  Literature  voL  ii, 

S.V. 

Lentard  or  Lenthard,  a  French  fanatic  flourished 
among  the  peasants  of  Chfilons-sur-Mame  about  A.D. 
1000.  He  claimed  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  visions, 
and  authority  from  on  high  for  separation  from  bis  fuor 
ily  and  his  iconoclastic  idiosyncracies.  He  also,  by  like 
inspirations,  became  the  opponent  of  many  practices  of 
the  Church  which  had  their  authority  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  supported  hi* 
position  likewise  by  the  inspired  word  of  God.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  Leuthard  flourished— 
Gebuin  by  name — treated  him  with  perfect  contempt, 
believing  him  insane,  and,  for  want  of  opposition,  Um 
followers  were  found  by  Leuthard,  who  in  despair  de- 
stroyed himself  by  drowning. 

Levellers  or  Radicals,  a  political  and  religions 
sect  of  fanatics,  which  arose  in  the  army  of  Cromwell  at 
the  time  of  the  difficulty  between  the  Independents  and 
the  Long  Parliament  (1647),  advocating  entire  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  They  were  not  only  treated  as  trai- 
tors by  the  king,  but  persecuted  also  by  Cromwell  as 
dangerous  to  the  state.  From  one  of  their  own  works, 
The  Leveller,  or  the  Principles  and  Maxims  amirning 
Government  and  Religion  of  those  commonly  catted  Let' 
ellers  (Lond.  1658),  we  see  that  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples included,  in  politics,  1,  the  impartial,  sovereign 
authority  of  the  law ;  2,  the  legislative  power  of  Fulia- 
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ment;  3,  absolute  equality  before  the  law;  and,  4,  the 
anning  of  the  people  in  order  to  enable  all  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  also  to  protect  their  liber- 
ties. In  religion  they  clai  med,  1 ,  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
sciencef  as  true  religion,  with  them,  consisted  in  inward 
concurrence  with  revealed  religion ;  2,  freedom  for  every 
one  to  act  according  to  the  b^  of  his  knowledge,  even 
if  this  knowl  dge  should  be  false — the  government  act- 
ing on  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  the  people 
through  the  ministers  it  appoints;  3, religion  to  be  con- 
sidered under  two  aspects:  one  as  the  correct  under- 
standing of  revelation,  and  this  is  quite  a  private  affair, 
in  regard  to  which  every  one  must  stand  or  fall  by  him- 
self; the  other  is  its  effects  as  manifested  in  actions, 
and  these  are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  authorities;  4,  they  condemned  all  strife 
on  matters  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship,  considering 
these  as  only  outward  signs  of  different  degrees  of  spir- 
ituil  enlightening.  This  sect,  like  many  others,  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  See  Weingarten, 
JievolutioTU  Kircken  Englanda  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Neale,  Uiti. 
of  the  Puritans  (see  Index,  voL  ii,  Harper^s  edition). 

Lever,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  ordained  a  Protestant  minister  in  1550.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he  retired  to  the  Conti- 
nenL  He  afterwards  dissented  from  the  Anglican 
Church  from  a  partiality  to  Calvinism.  He  died  in 
1577.  No  man  was  more  vehement  in  his  sermons 
against  the  waste  of  Church  revenues,  and  other  pre- 
vailing corruptions  of  the  court,  which  occasioned  bif*N 
op  Kidley  to  rank  him  with  Latimer  and  Knox.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  sennons,  he  published  a  Meditation  on 
the  Lordfs**  Prayer  (1561) : —  Certayne  Godly  Exercises: 
— and  a  Treatise  on  the  Danger  from  Synne^  etc  (1571- 
1575).  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsy 
ToL  ii,  8.  v. ;  Thomas^  ^iog.  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

Le'vi  (Heb.  Levi\  ^^ib,  tcreaihed  [see  below],  being 
the  same  Heb.  word  also  signifying  "  Levite ;"  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  A«i;t  or  A^wi),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This, 
like  most  other  names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was 
connected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  child's  birth.  As  derived  from  nib,  to  twine, 
and  hence  to  adhere^  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 
the  mother  that  the  affections  of  her  husband,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favored  Rachel,  would  at 
last  be  drawn  to  her.  "  This  time  will  my  husband  be 
joined  (•T}|7)  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons"  (Gen.'xxix,  34).  RC.  1917.  The  new-bom  child 
was  to  be  a  KoipwviaQ  fii^aiufrq^  (Josephus,  /I  n/.  i,  19, 
8),  a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more 
closely  than  before.  The  same  etymology  is  recognised, 
though  with  a  higher  significance,  in  Numb,  xviii,  2 
(^1^7).  One  fact  only  is  recorded  in  which  he  appears 
proroiuenL  The  sons  of  Jacob  had  come  from  Padon- 
Aram  to  Canaan  with  their  father,  and  were  with  him 
"at  Shalero,  a  city  of  Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah 
went  out  ^  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  bmd"  (Gen.  xxxiv, 
1),  L  e.  as  the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  JosephuH 
distinctly  sutes  (A  nt,  i,  21),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their 
great  annual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  natnre-w<»r- 
ship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with  afterwar<l8 
among  the  Midumites  (Numb,  xxv,  2).  The  license  of 
the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  natural  guardians  ex- 
posed her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and  out- 
rage. A  stain  was  left,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  the  hon- 
or of  her  kindred,  which,  according  to  the  rough  justice 
of  the  time,  nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out.  The 
duty  of  extorting  that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Am- 
non  and  Tamar  (2  Sara,  xiii,  22),  and  in  most  other 
states  of  society  in  which  polygamy  has  prevailed  (com- 
pare, ft»r  the  customs  of  modem  Arabs,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
quoted  by  Kurtz,  ffist,  of  Old  Covenant j  i,  §  82,  p.  840), 
on  the  brothers  rather  than  the  father,  just  as,  in  the 


I  case  of  Rebekah,  it  belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  for  the  marriage.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture why  Reuben,  as  the  first-bora,  was  not  foremost 
in  the  work,  but  the  sin  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
guilty  makes  it  possible  that  his  zeal  for  his  sister's 
purity  was  not  so  sensitive  as  theirs.  The  same  ex- 
planation may  perhaps  apply  to  the  non-appearance  of 
Judah  in  the  history.  Simeon  and  Levi,  as  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  first-bom,  take  the  task  upon  them- 
selves. Though  not  named  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.  T.  till  xxxiv,  25,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  "the  sons  of  Jacob'*  who  heard  from  their  father 
the  wrong  over  which  he  had  brooded  in  silence,  and 
who  planned  t  heir  revenge  accordingly.  The  Sept,  does 
introduce  their  names  in  ver.  14.  The  history  that  fol- 
lows is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive  crime.  The  two 
brothers  exhibit,  in  its  broadest  contrasts,  that  union  of 
the  noble  and  the  base,  of  characteristics  above  and  be- 
low the  level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them,  which 
marks  much  of  the  history  of  Israel.  They  have  leamed 
to  loathe  and  scorn  the  impurity  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  lived,  to  regard  themselves  as  a  peculiar  people,  to 
glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  They  have  leamed 
only  too  well  from  Jacob  and  from  Laban  the  lessons  of 
treachery  and  falsehood.  They  lie  to  the  men  of  She- 
chem as  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  lie  to  each  other 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  offence 
of  one  man  they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city. 
They  cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair  words 
and  professions  of  friendship.  They  make  the  verj* 
token  of  their  religion  the  instrament  of  their  perfidy 
and  revenge.  (Josephus  [/(n^.  1.  c.]  characteristically 
glosses  over  all  that  connects  the  attack  with  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Shechemites.  and  represents  it  as  made 
in  a  time  of  feasting  and  rejoicing.)  Their  father,  timid 
and  anxious  as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blunt, 
Script,  Coincidences^  pt,  i,  §  8),  "  Ye  have  made  me  a 
stench  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ...  I  being 
few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  themselves  against 
me."  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed  with  baser  ele- 
ments, foreshadows  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  they  glory  in 
their  deed,  and  meet  all  remonstrance  with  the  question, 
•*  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  a  harlot?"  Of 
other  facts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which 
he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He 
shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers  bear  to  Joseph, 
and  joins  in  the  plots  against  him  (Gen.  xxxvii,  4). 
Reuben  and  Judah  interfere  severally  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  crime  (Gen.  xxxvii,  21, 26).  Sim- 
eon appears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  subject  of  a 
sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have  been  fore- 
most—as his  position  among  the  sons  of  Leah  made  it 
likely  that  he  would  be — in  this  attack  on  the  favored 
son  of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in  this,  as 
in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren. 
The  rivalry  of  the  mothers  was  perpetuated  in  the  jeal- 
ousies of  their  children ;  and  the  two  who  had  shown 
themselves  so  keenly  sensitive  when  their  sister  had 
been  wronged,  make  themselves  the  instruments  and 
accomplices  of  the  hatred  which  originated,  we  are  told, 
v.'ith  the  baser-bom  sons  of  the  coQcubines  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
2).  Then  comes  for  him,  as  for  the  others,  the  disci- 
pline of  suffering  and  danger,  the  special  education  by 
which  the  brother  whom  they  had  wronged  leads  them 
back  to  faithfulness  and  natural  affection.  The  deten- 
tion of  Simeon  in  Eg>-pt  may  have  been  designed  at 
once  to  be  the  punishment  for  the  large  share  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  common  crime,  and  to  separate  the 
two  brothers  who  had  hitherto  been  such  close  compan- 
ions in  evil.  The  discipline  did  its  work.  Those  who 
hod  been  relentless  to  Joseph  became  self-sacrificing  for 
Benjamin. 

After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining  in  the  migration 
of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  its  patriarch.  He,  with 
his  three  sons.  (lershon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi,  11).  As  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen.  xlWi,  2) 
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that  were  spbdaSly  presented  before  Pharaoh.  (The 
Jewish  tradition  ^Targ,  Paatdojon.]  states  the  five  to 
have  been  Zebulun,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher.) 
Then  comes  the  hist  scene  in  which  his  name  appears. 
When  his  father's  death  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are 
gathered  round  him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up 
again  to  receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no 
longer  feeble  and  hesitatwg.  They,  no  less  than  the 
incestuous  tint-bom,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their 
birthright.  *4n  their  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in  their 
wantonness  they  maimed  oxen"  (marg.  reading  of  the  A. 
V. ;  Sept.  itfevpoKomjffav  Tavpov).  Therefore  the  sen- 
tence on  those  who  had  been  united  for  evil  was,  that 
they  were  to  be  "  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Is- 
raeL**  How  that  coudemiuition  was  at  once  fulfilled  and 
turned  into  a  benediction,  how  the  seal  of  the  patriarch 
reappeared  purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descend- 
ants, how  the  very  name  came  to  have  a  new  signifi- 
cance, will  be  found  elsewhere.     See  Lbvitb. 

The  history  of  Levi  has  been  dealt  with  here  in  what 
seems  the  only  true  and  natural  way  of  treating  it,  as  a 
history  of  an  individual  person.  Of  the  theory  that 
sees  in  the  sons  of  Jacob  the  mythical  Eponymi  of  the 
tribes  that  claimed  descent  from  them — which  finds  in 
the  crimes  and  chances  of  their  lives  the  outlines  of  a 
national  or  tribal  chronicle — ^which  refuses  to  recognise 
that  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  history 
of  Dinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe  (Ewald,  Ge- 
schic/Ue,ii'H>i>-4d6) — of  this  one  may  be  content  to  say, 
as  the  author  says  of  other  hypotheses  hardly  more  ex- 
travagant, **  Die  Wissenschaft  veracheucht  alle  solche 
Gespenster"  (ibid,  i,466).  The  book  of  Genesis  teUs  us 
of  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phan- 
toms. A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
another  German  critic  P.  Redslob  (Die  uUtestamentL 
A'amen,  Hamb.  1846,  p.  24, 25),  recognising  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  Levi  as  given  above,  finds  in  it  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  confederacy  or  synod  of  the  priests 
that  had  been  connected  with  the  several  local  worships 
of  Canaan,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  David, 
were  gathered  together,jo»n«rf,** round  the  Central  Pan- 
theon in  Jerusalem.**  Here,  also,  we  may  borrow  the 
terms  of  our  Judgment  from  the  language  of  the  writer 
himself.  If  there  are  **  abgeschmackten  etymologischen 
M^hrchen"*  (Redslob,  p.  82)  connected  with  the  name  of 
Levi,  they  are  hardly  those  we  meet  with  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis.     See  Jacob. 

2.  The  father  of  Mattliat  and  son  of  Simeon  (Maase- 
iah),  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  in  the  private  maternal 
line  between  David  and  Zenibbabel  (Luke  lii,  29).  B.C. 
post  876.  Lord  Hervey  thinks  that  the  name  of  Levi 
reappears  in  his  descendant  Lebbseus  (GeneaL  of  Chist^ 
p.  132).    See  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Father  of  another  Matthat  and  son  of  Mclchi, 
third  preceding  Mary,  among  Christ's  ancestors  (Luke 
iii,  24).     RC  considerably  ante  22. 

4.  (Acvic.)  One  of  the  apostles,  the  son  of  Alphsus 
(Mark  ii,  14;  Luke  v,  27,  29),  elsewhere  called  Mat- 
thew (Matt,  ix,  9). 

Levi'^athan  (Heb.  Uvyathan^  "jlj^?^'  usually  de- 
rive<l  firom  O^J^,  a  wreath,  with  adject,  ending  1^-,  but 
perhaps  compounded  of  ''lb,  wrenthedy  and  "jr),  a  sea- 
muruter;  occurs  Job  iii,  8;  xli,  1  [Hebrew  xl,  25] ,  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  14;  civ,  2G;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  SepU  dpaKutVy  but  to 
fiiya  icrJTo^'  in  Job  iii,  8;  Vulg.  Levitithan,  but  draco  in 
Psa. ;  Auth.  Vers.  "  Leviathan,"  but  "  their  mourning" 
in  Job  iii,  8)  probably  has  different  significations,  e.  g.: 
(I.)  A  serpent,  especially  a  large  one  (Job  iii,  8),  hence 
as  the  symbol  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
xxvii,  1 ).  (2.)  Specially,  the  crocodile  (Job  xli,  1).  (8.) 
A  sea-monster  (Psa.  civ,  26) ;  tropically,  for  a  cruel  ene- 
my (Psa.  Ixxiv,  14;  compare  Isa.  li,  9;  Ezek.  xxix,  8). 
This  Heb.  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted  animal,  is 
especially  applicable  to  every  great  tenant  of  the  waters, 
such  as  the  great  marine  serpents  and  crocodilcS|  and,  it 


may  be  added,  the  colossal  serpents  and  great  mouiton 
of  the  desert.  See  Behemoth  ;  Dragon.  In  genenl 
it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  Job  xli  is  unequivocally 
descriptive  of  that  saurian.  But  in  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms  foreign  kings  are  evidently  apostrophized  under 
the  name  of  Leviathan,  though  other  texts  more  nitit- 
rally  apply  to  the  whale,  notwithstanding  the  objectiooB 
that  have  been  made  to  that  interpretation  c»f  the  term. 
*'  It  is  quite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Harris  (Dkt,  Nat. 
Hist,  Bib.),  Mason  Good  (Book  of  Job  transhted).  Mi- 
chaelis  (^upp,  1297),  and  KosenmUller  (quoting  Micha- 
elis  in  not,  ad  Bochart  Bieroz.  iii,  738)  have  done,  that 
the  whale  is  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Orca 
gladiator  (Gray) — the  grampus  mentioned  by  Lee— the 
Physalus  aniiquorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqual  de  la  Midi- 
terranee  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Fischer,  JStfnops.  Manun,  p.  525,  and  Laoep^ 
ff,  N,  de*  Cetac,  p.  115),  and  in  ancient  times  the  spedes 
may  have  been  more  numerous.**    See  Whale. 

The  word  crocodile  does  not  occur  in  the  Auth.  Yen, 
although  its  Greek  ftMtn  KpoKoStikoc  is  fonnd  in  the 
Sept.  (Lev.  xi,  29,  where  for  the  « tortoise,"  a2f,  it  has 
jcpoKo^fiXoc  x^P^^^^Ci  ^oi\Q.  crocodibts) ;  but  there  is  no 
specific  word  in  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  the  acknowl- 
edged representative.     **  Bochart  (iii,  769.  edit,  Kosen- 
mtdler)  says  that  the  Talmudists  use  the  word  liryalk6ii 
to  denote  the  crocodile;  this,  however,  is  denied  by 
Lewysohn  (ZooL  des  Talm,  p.  155, 355),  who  says  that 
in  the  Talmud  it  always  denotes  a  wkate^  and  never  a 
crocodile.     For  the  TaJmudical  fables  about  the  levia- 
than, see  Lewysohn  (ZooL  des  TWm.),  in  passages  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  CkaldL  Tabn.  8.  v. 
'^n^^lb**  (Smith).     Some  of  these  seem  to  be  aUaded  to 
in  2  Esdr.  vi,  49, 52.    The  Egyptians  called  it  tsmok  (h^ 
Bunsen*s  jEgyptens  Stellttng,  i,  581),  the  Arabs  name  it 
tamse  (compare  x^f*^t  Herod,  ii,  69);  but  Strabo  says 
that  the  Egyptian  crocodile  was  known  by  the  name  «- 
chus,  aovxo^,  probably  referring  to  the  sacred  species). 
It  is  not  only  denoted  by  the  Itvitiikan  of  Job  xli,  1,  but 
probably  also  by  the  taftnin  of  Ezek.  xxix,  3 ;  xxxii,  2 
(compare  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  li,  9) ;  and  perhaps  by  the  reed- 
beast  (nz';^  r?n,"  spearmen")  of  Psa.  Ixviii,  30.   Otheis 
confound  the  leviathan  with  the  orca  of  Pliny  (ix,  b\\, 
e.  probably  the  Physter  macrocephalus  of  linn,  (see  Tb. 
Hase,  De  Leviathan  Jobi,  Brem.  1723) ;  Schultens  under- 
stands the  fabulous  dragon  (Comment,  «n  Job,  p.  1174 
sq. ;  compare  Oedmann,  SamtnL  iii,  I  sq.) ;  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  supposed  identification  with  fo«dl  species  of 
lizards  (Koch,  in  Ludde's  Zeitschrift  f,  vergleich  Erdk, 
Magdcb.  1841).     In  the  detailed  description  of  Job  (ch. 
xli),  probably  **  the  Eg3rptian  crocodile  is  depicted  in  all 
its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indolence,  such  as  it  was  in 
early  days,  when  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  power  of 
man,  and  only  individually  tamed  for  the  purposes  of  an 
imposture,  which  had  sufficient  authority  to  intimidate 
the  public  and  protect  the  species,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  and  an  embtem 
of  the  importance  of  irrigation ;  though  the  people  in 
general  seem  ever  to  have  been  disposed  to  coiudder  it  a 
personification  of  the  destructive  principle.     At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians,  probably  of  such  places  as  Ten- 
tyris,  where  crocodiles  were  not  held  in  veneration,  not 
only  hunted  and  slew  them,  but  it  appears  from  a  statue 
that  a  sort  of  Bestiarii  could  Ume  them  sufficiently  to 
perform  certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  their  backs. 
The  intense  musky  odor  of  its  flesh  must  have  rendered 
the  crocodile  at  all  times  very  unpalatable  food,  but 
breast-armor  was  made  of  the  homy  and  ridged  parts 
of  its  back.     Viewed  as  the  crocodile  of  the  Thebaid,  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  leviathan  symbolized  the  Pharaoh, 
or  was  a  type  of  Eg>-pt,  any  more  than  of  several  Ro- 
man colonies  (even  where  it  was  not  indigenous,  as  at 
Nismes,  in  Gaul,  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which  the  fig- 
ure of  one  chained  occurs),  and  of  cities  in  Phosnidai 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa.     During 
the  Roman  sway  in  Egypt,  crocodiles  had  nut  diaap^ 
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peared  in  the  Lower  Nile,  for  Seneca  and  others  aHude 
to  a  great  battle  fought  by  them  and  a  school  of  dolphins 
in  the  Heracleotic  branch  of  the  Delta.  During  the 
decline  of  the  state  even  the  hippopotamus  reappeared 
about  Pelusium,  and  was  shot  at  in  the  17th  century 
(Radzivil).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  crocodiles  were 
found  in  the  Crocodilon  river  of  early  writers,  and  in 
the  Crocodilorum  lacus,  still  called  Moiat  el-Temsah, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Kerseos  river  and  marsh,  three 
miles  south  of  Osarea,  though  the  nature  of  the  local- 
irv  is  most  appropriate  at  Nahr-el  Arsuf  or  el-Haddar*" 
(For  a  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  crocodile 
and  its  worship  in  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson's  Anc  Egypt, 
U  243  aq.).     See  Raha^ 

Most  of  the  popular  accounts  of  the  crocodile  have 
been  taken  from  the  American  alligiUor^  a  smaller  ani- 
mal, but  very  similar  in  its  habits  to  the  true  crocodile. 
See  generally  Herod,  ii,  68  sq. ;  Diod.  Sic  i,  35 .  ^Elian, 
JlisU,  v^fttm.  v,  23;  xvii,  6;  xii,  15^  Ammianus  MarcelL 
xxii,  15 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  344  sq. ,  Pococke,  East, 
i,  301  aq. \  Oken, Naturgeschkhte,  III, ii, 329  sq. ;  Cuvier, 
A  mm,  kingd,  li,  21 ;  Thom,  in  the  HaUe  Enq/Uop,  xxi, 
456  sq.,  Bochart,  ffieroz,  iii,  737  sq.,  Oedmann,  iii,  1 
sq. ;  vi, 53  sq.;  Armales  du  Museum  dhistoire  natur,  vol. 
ix,  X ;  Minutoli,  Trav,  p.  246  ^  RosenmUUer,  A  Iterthumsk. 
lY,  ii,  244  sq. ;  Denpn,  Trav,  p.  291 ;  Norden,  Reise,  p. 
302.    Comp.  Crocodile. 

Levi  ben-Oerson.    See  Rai^ao. 

Levi.  David,  a  noted  English  Jewish  writer,  was 
bom  at  London  in  1740.  He  was  a  hatter  by  profession, 
but  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jewish  lit- 
erature, and  gained  great  reputation  by  several  learned 
publications,  of  which  the  principal  is  his  Lingua  Sacra, 
a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Talmudic  dialects  (London,  1785-89,  3  vols.  8vo).  He 
wrote  also  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1793,  2  vols.  8vo)  i— Defence  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  Jjetters,  in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason  (1797,  8vo).  Levi  died  in  1799.  See  Ly son's 
Environs,  sup.  voL  European  Magazine  (1799) ;  London 
Gent,  Mag,  (1801) ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

.  Levings,  Noah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H., 
Sept,  29,  1796,  and  early  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.;  was 
converted  about  1812 ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1818;  was  stationed  at  New  York  in  1827-8;  at 
Brooklyn  in  1829-30,  at  New  Haven  in  1831-2;  at  Al- 
bany in  1833  i  on  Troy  District  in  1838 ,  in  1843  at  Yes- 
txy  Street,  New  York ;  in  1844  was  finally  elected  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  died 
at  Cincinnati  Jan.  9, 1849.  In  early  life  his  advantages 
for  educatipn  were  limited,  but  the  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  untiring  effort  bore  him  above  all  obstacles,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  ministers  of 
}  is  time.  During  his  eighteen  pastoral  appointments. 
Dr.  Levings  is  said  to  have  **  preached  nearly  4000  ser- 
mons, delivered  65  addresses  and  orations,  and  to  have 
travelled  over  no  less  than  36,500  miles.  He  also  de- 
livered 275  addresses  for  the  American  Bible  Society.'* 
He  was  an  eamest  and  accomplished  minister;  many 
souls  were  converted  under  his  labors;  and  as  a  platform 
speaker  he  had  few  equals  amongst  the  ministry  of  his 
age.— Con/.  Min,  iv,  327 ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  1849,  p.  616. 

Levirate  (from  the  kw-Latin  term  levir,  a  hus- 
band's  brother),  the  name  applied  to  an  ancient  usage 
of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii,  8  sq.),  reordained  by  Mo- 
ses (Deut.  XXV,  6-10;  corop.  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  23, 
Matt,  xxii,  24  sq.),  that  when  an  Israelite  died  without 
leaving  male  issue,  his  brother  (Ca^,  yabam',  which  was 
the  specific  term  applied  to  this  relation),  resident  with 
him,  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow,  and  continue 
hb  deceased  brother's  family  through  the  first-bom  son 
issuing  from  such  union  as  the  heir  of  the  former  hus- 
band (comp.  JuL  Afric  in  Eusebius,  I/ist.  Ev,  i,  7).  If 
he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  he  could  only  be  released 


from  the  obligation  by  undergoing  a  species  of  insult 
(Deut.  XXV,  9).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Ruth 
(ch.  iii,  iv),  where,  however,  as  an  estate  was  involved, 
Boaz  is  styled  by  a  different  term  (^Ka»,  an  avenger). 
The  Talmud  contains  a  ver}*  subtile  exposition  of  this 
statute  (see  Mishna,  Jebamoth,  iii,  1 ;  comp.  Eduj,  iv,  8, 
on  Deut.  xxv,  9 ;  see  also  Jebam,  xii,  6 ;  comp.  Selden, 
Uxor  Jhbr,  i,  1 2 ;  (ians,  Eherecht,  i,  1 67  sq.).  The  highr 
priest  appears  to  have  been  free  from  this  law  (Lev.  xxi, 
13),  and  there  must  doubtless  have  been  other  excep- 
tions, especially  in  the  case  of  aged  persons  and  pros- 
elytes (Mishna,  Jebam,  xi,  2).  A  similar  law  prevails 
among  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  (Bemary,  p.  34  sq.; 
Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  70 ;  Bergeron,  Voyages,  i,  28)  and 
Abyssinia  (Bruce,  Trav,  ii,  223),  and  traces  of  it  existed 
among  the  ancient  Italians  (Diod.  Sic  xii,  18).  This 
law  no  doubt  originated  in  the  love  of  offspring,  prover- 
bially strong  in  the  Eastern  bosom,  which  sought  this 
method  at  once  of  perpetuating  a  deceased  person's 
name  and  of  procuring  progeny  for  the  widow  (Jahn's 
ArchceoL  §  157).  See  Kinsman.  The  law,  however, 
was  unquestionably  attended  with  great  inconveniences, 
for  a  man  cannot  but  think  it  the  most  unpleasant  of  all 
necessities  if  he  must  marry  a  woman  whom  he  has  not 
chosen  himself.  Thus  we  find  that  the  brother  hi  some 
instances  had  no  inclination  for  any  such  marriage  (Gen. 
xxxviii ;  Ruth  iv),  and  stumbled  at  this,  that  the  first 
son  produced  from  it  could  not  belong  to  him.  Whether 
a  second  son  might  follow  and  continue  in  life  was  very 
uncertain;  and  among  a  people  who  so  highly  prized 
genealogical  immortality  of  name,  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  procure  it  for  a  person 
alread}'  dead,  and  to  run  the  risk  meanwhile  of  losing  it 
himself.  Nor  was  this  law  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
morals  of  the  other  sex ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  Tamar, 
M'ho,  in  reference  to  it,  conceived  hereelf  justified  in  hav- 
ing recourse  to  roost  improper  conduct,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  what  Ruth  did  (iii,  6-9),  in  order  to  obtain 
for  a  husband  the  person  whom  she  accounted  as  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased  husband,  ts,  to  say  the 
least,  by  no  means  conformable  to  that  modesty  and  del- 
icacy which  we  look  for  in  the  other  sex.  A  wise  and 
good  legislator  could  scarcely  have  been  inclined  to  pat- 
ronize any  such  law,  but  then  it  b  not  advisable  direct- 
ly to  attack  an  inveterate  point  of  honor,  because,  in 
such  a  case,  for  the  most  part  nothing  is  gained ;  and  In 
the  present  instance,  as  the  point  of  honor  placed  im- 
mortality  of  name  entirely  in  a  roan's  leaving  descend- 
ants behind  him,  It  was  so  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
population  that  it  merited  some  degree  of  forbearance 
and  tendemess.  Moses  therefore  left  the  Israelites  still 
in  possession  of  their  established  right,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  studied  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against 
its  rigor  and  evil  effects  by  limiting  and  moderating  its 
operation  in  various  respects.  In  the  first  place,  he  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  if 
there  were  children  of  his  own  alive.  Before  this  time, 
brothers  were  probably  in  the  practice  of  considering  a 
brother's  widow  as  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  of  ap- 
propriating her  to  themselves,  if  unable  to  buy  a  wife, 
as  the  Mongols  do,  so  that  this  was  a  very  necessary 
prohibition.  For  a  successor  preesumptivus  in  thoro,  whom 
a  wife  can  regard  as  her  future  husband,  is  rather  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  for  her  present  one's  honor,  and  if  she 
happen  to  conceive  any  predilection  for  the  younger 
brother,  her  husband,  particularly  in  a  southern  climate, 
will  hardly  be  secure  from  the  risk  of  poison.  In  the 
second  place,  Moses  allowed,  and,  indeed,  enjoined  the 
bn>ther  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  childless  brother; 
but  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  do  so,  he  did  not  absolutely 
compel  him,  but  left  him  an  easy  means  of  riddance,  for 
he  had  only  to  declare  in  court  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  marry  her,  and  then  he  was  at  liberty.  This,  it 
is  trae,  subjected  him  to  a  punishment,  which  at  first  ap- 
pears sufficiently  severe — the  slighted  widow  had  a  right 
to  revile  him  in  court  as  much  as  she  pleased ;  and  from 
his  pulling  off  his  shoe  and  delivering  it  to  the  widow. 
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he  received  the  appellation  of  Boresolef  which  anybody 
might  apply  to  him  without  being  liable  to  a  proaeca- 
tion.  But  thb  infliction  was,  after  all,  merely  nominal, 
and  we  find  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  rejection  of  the 
widow  when  there  was  a  decided  aversion  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  snrviviDg  relative  (Ruth  iv,  8).  The  law, 
however,  only  extended  to  a  brother  living  in  the  same 
city  or  country,  not  to  one  residing  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Nor  did  it  affect  a  brother  having  already  a 
wife  of  his  own.  At  least,  if  it  had  its  origin  in  this, 
that  by  reason  of  the  price  required  for  a  wife,  often 
only  one  brother  could  marry,  and  the  others  also  wished 
to  do  the  same,  it  could  only  affect  such  as  were  unmar- 
ried i  and  in  the  two  instances  that  occur  in  Ocuesis  (ch. 
xxxviii)  and  Ruth  (ch.  iv),  we  find  the  brother-in-law, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  marry,  apprehensive  of  its  proving 
hurtful  to  himself  and  his  inheritance,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  previously  had  an- 
other wife,  or  (but  that  was  at  least  expensive)  could 
have  taken  one  of  his  own  choice.  When  there  was 
no  brother  alive,  or  when  he  declined  the  duty,  the 
levirate  law,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Ruth,  extended 
to  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  husband,  as, 
for  instance,  to  hb  paternal  uncle  or  nephew ;  so  that 
at  last  even  quite  remote  kinsmen,  in  default  of  nearer 
ones,  might  be  obliged  to  undertake  it.  Boaz  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  Ruth,  as  he 
did  not  so  much  as  know  who  she  was  when  he  met  her 
gleaning  in  the  fields.  Nor  did  she  know  that  he  was 
any  relation  to  her  until  apprised  of  it  by  her  mother- 
in-law.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  levirate 
marriages  have  entirely  ceased,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
marriage  contracts  of  the  very  poorest  people  among 
them  it  is  generally  stipulated  that  the  bridegroom's 
brother  shall  abandon  all  those  rights  to  the  bride  to 
which  he  could  lay  claim  by  the  law  in  question  (Mi- 
chaelis,  3fos,  RechU  ii,  197  sq.).  See  Perizon.  De  cansfi- 
tutione  div,  super  dr/uncti  jrcUria  uxore  dvcenda  (HaL 
1742) ;  F.  Bcmary,  De  Hebraor,  leviratu  (BerUn,  1836) ; 
J.  M.  Redslob,  Die  Leviratsche  bei  dm  Jhbraem  (Leip- 
Hic,  1836) ;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Df  lege  lerir,  ad/ratret  non 
germ,  sed  tributes  referenda  (Getting.  17C3) ;  HUUman, 
Staatsverf,  d,  Israel,  p.  190  sq. ;  Rauschenbusch,  De  lege 
leriratus  (GoUing.  1765).     See  Mabriaor. 

Le'vis  (An'i'c),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  as  a  proper 
name,  but  meaning  simply  a  Levite,  as  correctly  ren- 
dered in  the  parallel  Hebrew  passage  (Ezra  x,  15). 

Levison,  Mordbcai  Gujtpel,  a  learned  Jewish  phy- 
sician and  commenutor,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  feUow-student  of  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  and  was  physician  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
(1790);  was  then  nominated  by  Gnstavus  III,  of  Swe- 
den, to  a  professorial  chair  in  Upsala.  In  1781  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  phtce,  but  left  again  three  years 
later  for  Hamburg,  where  he  died  February  10, 1797. 
His  works  illustrative  of  the  Bible  are  A  Commentary  on 
Ecdesiastes,  called  JlbaiS  msiP,  dedicated  to  GusU- 
vus  III  (Hamburg,  1784).  This  elaborate  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  five  introductions,  which  respectively  treat  on 
the  import  of  the  book,  the  appropriateness  of  its  name, 
Hebrew  synonymes,  roots,  the  verb  and  its  inflexions, 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  on  the  design  of  the  Bible,  etc. ; 
whereupon  follows  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  double  com- 
mentary :  one  explains  the  words  and  their  connection, 
and  the  other  gives  an  exposition  of  the  argument  of  the 
book :— .4  Treatise  on  Holy  Scripture^  published  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Sweden  (Lond.  1770) :— -4  Treatise 
on  the  Pen/ftfevch^  the  Propkets,  and  the  Talmud,  entitled 
nblba  nnsis  rbo  (Hamb.  1797)  :—A  Hebrew  I^exicon, 
called  O'^ia'^^n :— .4  Work  on  Hebrew  Synonymes,  en- 
titled O'^B^lian  "IBD  :--and  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  called 
n^nnn  '::'r^r\  -Jl*!.  The  last  three  works  have  not 
as  yet  been  published.  See  FUrst,  Bihtiotheca  Judaica, 
ii,  288  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 


Le'vite  C^^l^'l^.  *on  of  Lett,  or  simply  *>li,  Levi, 
for  *>*^b,  Deut,  xii,  18  ^  Judg.  xvii,9, 11 ,  xviii,  8;  usu- 
ally in  the  plur.  and  with  the  art  0*^^)1^11;  Sept,  Xtv- 
irai),  a  patronymic  title  which,  besides  denoting  all  the 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  25,  Lev.  xxv, 
82,  etc ;  Numb,  xxxv,  2 ;  Josh,  xxi,  8,  41),  is  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  set  apart 
for  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  to  assist  the 
other  and  smaller  portion  of  their  own  tribe,  invested 
with  the  superior  functions  of  the  hierarchy  (1  Kings 
viii,  4;  Ezra  ii,  70 ,  John  i,  19,  etc.),  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing which  has  perpetuated  itself  Sometimes,  again,  it 
is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  we  read  of  *'the  priests  the  Levites"  (Josh,  iii,  8; 
Ezek.  xliv,  15).  See  Priest.  In  describing  the  insti- 
tution and  development  of  the  Levitical  order,  we  shaU 
treat  of  it  in  chronological  order,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  liest  systematizstiuns  hithert4>  prndiiceil. 

L  From  the  Exode  HU  the  Monarchy,— T\x\%  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Levitical  order,  and  in  describing  it  we  must  first  of 
all  trace  the  cause  which  called  it  into  existence. 

1.  Origin  and  Institution  of  the  Levitical  Order,  The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecrated  character 
of  the  Levites  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  noticeable 
enough.  The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  singular  precision,  but  the 
terms  of  the  prophecy  are  hardly  such  as  would  have 
been  framed  by  a  later  writer,  after  the  tribe  had  gained 
its  subseqnent  pre-eminence.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears— the  masMcre 
of  the  Shechemites — may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fostering  in 
them  the  same  fierce,  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threat- 
ened to  viokte  the  purity  of  their  race,  but  generally 
what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the 
later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlvi,  11,  in 
like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go  lower  down  than  the 
three  sons  of  Levi,  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of 
their  birth,  not  in  that  which  would  have  corresponded 
to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohathites.  There  are 
no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe  of  Lon  had  any  special 
pre-eminence  over  the  otheis  during  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age. As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it  would  take 
its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung  from  the 
wives  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  recognised  supe- 
riority over  those  that  bore  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  the  tribe  itself  there  are 
some  slight  tokens  that  the  Kohathites  were  gaining  the 
first  place.  The  classification  of  ExoeL  vi,  16-25  gives 
to  that  section  of  the  tribe  four  clans  or  houses,  while 
the>se  of  Gershon  and  Merari  have  but  two  each.  To  it 
belonged  the  house  of  Amram,  and  "Aaron  the  Levite** 
(ExenL  iv,  14)  is  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  the  people 
would  be  sure  to  listen.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Exod.  vi,  23).  The  work  ac- 
complished by  him,  and  by  his  yet  greater  brother,  would 
naturaUy  tend  to  give  prominence  to  the  family  and  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  caste-character,  no  signs  of  any  intention  to 
establish  a  hereditary  priesthe>od.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Israelites  had  worshipped  the  Ciod  of  their  fathers  after 
their  fathers'  manner.  The  first-bom  of  the  people  were 
the  priests  of  the  people.  The  eldest  son  of  each  house 
inherited  the  priestly  office.  His  youth  made  him,  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  the  representative  of  the  purity 
which  was  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the 
thought  of  worship  (Ewald,  A  IterthOm,  p.  278,  and  comp. 
Priest).  It  was  apparently  with  this  as  their  ances- 
tral worship  that  the  Israelites  came  up  out  of  Egypt, 
The  **  young  men"  of  the  sons  of  Israel  ofler  sacrifices 
(Exod.  xxiv,  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priesta 
who  remain  with  the  people  while  MeMes  asceneis  the 
heights  of  Sinai  (xix,  22-24).  They  represented  the 
truth  that  the  whole  people  were  "a  kingdom  of  priests'* 
(xix,  6).     Neither  they,  nor  the  "  officers  and  judges'* 
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tppointed  to  iflsistMoees  in  administeriDg  justice  (xviii, 
25),  are  connected  in  any  special  manner  with  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  The  first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in 
the  institution  of  a  hereditary  priesthood  in  the  family 
of  Aaron  during  the  first  withdrawal  of  Moses  to  the 
solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii,  1).  This,  however,  Was  one 
thing;  it  was  quite  another  to  set  apart  a  whole  tribe 
of  Israel  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  directions  given  for 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  imply  no  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Levites.  The  chief  workers  in  it  are  from 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Dan  (Exod.  xxxi,  2-6).  The 
next  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  grew  out 
of  the  terrible  crisis  of  Exod.  xxxiL  If  the  Levites  had 
been  sharers  in  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  they  were,  at 
any  rate,  the  foremost  to  rally  round  their  leader  when 
he  called  on  them  to  help  him  in  stemming  the  progress 
of  the  eviL  Then  came  that  terrible  consecration  of 
themselves,  when  every  man  was  against  his  son  and 
against  his  brother,  and  the  offering  with  which  they 
filled  their  bands  (03*1J  sixba,  Exod.  xxxii,  29;  comp. 
Exod.  xxviii,  41)  was  the  blood  of  their  nearest  of  kin. 
The  tribe  stood  forth  separate  and  apart,  recognising 
even  in  this  stem  work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the 
natural,  and  therefore  counted  worthy  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ideal  life  of  the  people, "  an  Israel  with- 
in an  Israel"  (Ewald,  AUerthum,  p.  279),  chosen  in  its 
higher  representatives  to  offer  incense  and  burnt-sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xxxiii,  9, 10),  not  without  a 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  Urim  and  lliummim  that  were 
worn  by  the  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  From 
this  time,  accordingly,  they  occupied  a  distinct  position. 
Experience  had  shown  how  easily  the  people  might  fall 
back  into  idolatry— how  necessary  it  was  that  there 
should  be  a  body  of  men,  an  order,  numerically  large, 
and,  when  the  people  were  in  their  promised  home, 
equally  diffused  throughout  the  country,  as  attesutors 
and  guardians  of  the  truth.  Without  this  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  older  worship  would  have  been  fruitful  in 
an  ever-multiplying  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was 
therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of 
the  first-born  as  representatives  of  the  holiness  of  the 
people. 

The  tabernacle,  with  its  extensive  and  regular  sacri- 
ficial service,  which  required  a  special  priestly  order  reg- 
ularly to  perform  the  higher  functions  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  the  special  occasion  which  also  called  into  being  the 
Levitical  staff"  to  aid  the  priests  in  their  arduous  task, 
inasmuch  as  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  mode  of  wor- 
ship which  obtained  till  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  according  to  which  the  first-bom  of  all  Israelites 
performed  the  priestly  offices  (comp.  Exod.  xxiv,  6  with 
xix,  24,  and  see  Fiest-bors),  could  not  be  perpetuated 
under  the  newly-organized  congregational  service  with- 
out interfering  with  the  domestic  relations  of  the  people. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  secure  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  sacred  offices,  that  the  religious  primogen- 
iture was  conferred  upon  the  tribe  of  I^vi,  which  were 
henceforth  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  iii,  11-13).  The 
tribe  of  Levi  were  selected  because  they  had  manifested 
a  very  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  (Exod. 
xxxii,  26,  etc),  had  already  obtained  a  part  of  this  re- 
ligious primogeniture  by  the  institution  of  the  hered- 
itary priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii, 
1 ),  and  because,  as  the  tribe  to  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
belonged,  they  would  most  naturally  support  and  pro- 
mote the  institutions  of  the  lawgiver.  To  effect  this 
transfer  of  office,  the  first-bom  males  of  all  the  other 
tribes  and  all  the  Levites  were  ordered  to  be  numbered, 
from  the  age  of  one  month  and  upwards;  and  when  it 
was  found  that  the  former  were  22,273,  and  the  latter 
22,000  (see  below),  it  was  arranged  that  22,000  of  the 
first-born  shouM  be  replaced  by  the  22,000  Levites,  that 
the  273  first-bom  who  were  in  excess  of  the  Levites 
should  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  each,  be- 
ing the  legal  sum  for  the  redemption  of  the  first^bom 
cldkl  (Numb,  xviii,  16),  and  that  the  1365  shekels  be 


given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  as  a  compensation  for  the 
odd  persons  who,  as  first-bom,  belonged  to  Jehovah.  As 
to  the  difficulty  how  to  decide  which  of  the  first-bom 
'  should  be  redeemed  by  paying  this  money,  and  which 
I  should  be  exchanged  for  the  Levites,  since  it  was  natu- 
ral for  every  one  to  wish  to  escape  this  expense,  the 
Midrash  {On  Numb,  iii,  17)  and  the  Talmud  relate  that 
"  Moses  wrote  on  22,000  ticketa  Levitt  Clb  'p),  and  on 
278  Five  Shekels  (W^hp^  ^SH),  mixed  them  all  up, 
put  them  into  a  vessel,  end  then  bid  every  Israelite  to 
draw  one.  He  who  took  out  one  with  Levite  on  it  waj 
redeemed  by  a  Levite,  and  he  who  drew  one  with  Five 
SheJxls  on  it  had  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  this 
sum**  {Scmkedrin,  17,  a).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  ancient  tradition.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
cattle  which  the  LeWtes  then  happened  to  possess  should 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  all  the  firi$t-born  cattle 
which  all  the  Israelites  had,  without  their  being  num- 
bered and  exchanged  one  for  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  beings  (Numb,  iii,  41-51),  so  that  the  firstlings 
should  not  now  be  given  to  the  priest,  or  be  redeemed, 
which  the  Israelites  were  hereafter  required  to  do 
(Numb,  xviii,  15).  In  this  way  the  Levites  obtained  a 
sacrificial  as  well  as  a  priestly  character.  They  for  the 
first-bom  of  men,  and  their  cattle  for  the  firstlings  of 
beasts,  fulfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserted  at  the 
time  of  the  destraction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xiii,  12, 13). 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of 
the  Levites,  which  fa  given  in  Numb,  iii,  89  as  22,000, 
and  the  separate  number  of  the  tliree  divisions  which 
is  given  in  verses  22,  28,  and  84,  as  follows;  Gershon- 
ite8,7500  +  Kohathites,  8600  +  Merarites,  6200=22,300. 
Compare  also  verse  46,  where  it  fa  said  that  the  22,273 
first-bom  exceeded  the  total  number  of  Levites  by  273. 
The  Talmud  {Bechoroth,  5,  a)  and  the  Jewfah  commen* 
tators,  who  are  followed  by  most  Christian  expositors, 
submit  that  the  300  surplus  Levites  were  the  first^boni 
of  this  tribe,  who,  as  such,  could  not  be  substituted  for 
the  first-bom  of  the  other  tribes,  and  therefore  were 
omitted  from  the  totaL  To  this,  however,  it  is  objected 
that  if  such  an  exemption  of  first-bom  had  been  intend- 
ed, the  text  would  have  contained  some  intimation  of  it, 
whereas  there  fa  nothing  whatever  in  the  context  to  indi- 
cate it.  Houbigant  therefore  suggests  that  a  b  has  drop- 
ped out  of  the  word  ^b^  in  verse  28,  making  it  WD,  and 
that  by  retaining  the  former  wordVe  obtain  8300  instead 
of  8600,  which  removes  all  the  difficulty.  Philippson, 
Keil,  and  others  adopt  thfa  explanation.  The  number  of 
the  first-bom  appears  disproportionately  small  as  com* 
pared  with  the  population.  It  roust  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  were  that 
they  should  be  at  once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father,. 
(2)  the  first  child  of  the  mother,  and  (8)  males.  (Com* 
pare  on  thfa  question,  and  on  that  of  the  difference  of 
numbers,  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant^  iii,  201.) 

2,  Division  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,— As  different  functioD&. 
were  assigned  to  the  separate  houses  of  the  Levitical 
branch  of  the  tribe,  to  which  frequent  references  are 
made,  wc  subjoin  the  following  table  from  Exod.  vi,  16- 
25,  italicizing  the  Aaronic  or  priestly  branch  in  order  ta 
facilitate  these  references. 


GsasnoN 


/LibnI. 
\Shimei. 


Amram  ,^^««"»  \rthamar. 
(Moses. 
(Kornh. 
Izhar     <  Nepheg. 

(Zithri. 
Hebron.  » 

iMIshaek 
^Uzziel  •<£lzaphan. 

(Zithri. 
JMahali. 
iMnski. 

N.B.~ThoBe  mentioned  in  the  above  lint  are  by  no 
means  the  only  descendants  of  Levi  in  their  respective 
geoerauons,  as  fa  evident  lh>m  the  fact  that,  though  no 
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sons  of  Llbui,  Sbimef,  Hebron,  etc,  are  bere  ffiven,  yet 
mentiou  Is  made  in  Nninb.  iii.  81,  of  "tbe  runHly  of  (be 
Libuitea  aud  the  family  of  the  Shlmeitea;"  in  Numb,  zxvi, 
S8,  of  "  tbe  family  of  the  Libnite« ;"  and  in  Namb.  iii,  27 ; 
zxvi, 58,  of  "tbe  family  o' tbe  Hebronites:"  whilst  in  1 
Chron.  xxill,  several  sons  of  these  men  are  mentioned  by 
name.  Again,  no  sons  of  Mahali  and  Husbi  are  given, 
and  vet  they  appear  in  Namb.  iii  as  fathers  of  famines  of 
tbe  Levites.  The  design  of  the  genealogy  In  qnestion  \» 
simply  to  give  the  pedigrees  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
some  other  priDcipaf  heads  of  the  family  of  Levi,  as  Is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  Kxod.  vi,  86 :  *'  These  are  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  tbe  Levites  according  to  their  families.**  lu 
theoe  heads  all  the  other  members  of  their  families  were 
incladed,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  1  Chron. 
xziii,  11 :  *'  Therefore  they  were  in  one  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  their  father's  honse."  Some  names  are  also  men- 
tioned for  a  special  purpose,  e.  g.  tbe  sons  of  Izhar,  on  ac- 
count of  Korah,  who  was  the  leader  of  tbe  rebellion  against 
Moses.  These  observations  afford  an  answer  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  to  the  conclusions  of  bishop  Coleuso  njpon 
tbe  nnmber  of  the  Levites  (7%€  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
<^fJo9hua  crUieaUp  examined,  i,  107-112). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Levitical  order  comprises 
tbe  whole  of  the  descendants  of  Gersbon  and  Merari, 
and  those  of  Kohath  through  Izhar  and  Uzziel,  as  well 
as  through  Amram's  second  son,  Moses ,  whilst  Aaron, 
Anaram's  first  son,  and  his  issue,  constitute  the  priestly 
order.  It  must  bere  be  remarked  that,  though  Kohath 
is  the  second  in  point  of  age  and  order,  vet  his  family 
will  be  found  to  occupy  the  first  position,  because  they 
are  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests. 

8.  Age  and  Qaalifications jfor  I.,evitical  Service, — The 
only  qualification  for  active  service  specified  in  the  Mo- 
saic law  is  mature  age,  which  in  Numb,  iv,  8, 23, 30, 39, 
43, 47  is  said  to  be  from  thirty  to  fifty,  whilst  in  Numb, 
viii,  24, 25  it  is  said  to  commence  at  twenty-Jive,  Van- 
fms  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  two  ap- 
parently contradictory  injunctions.  The  Talmud  (Choi. 
24,  a),  Rashi  (Comment,  ad  loc),  and  Maimonides  (Jod 
Ha-Chezaka,  iii,  7, 8),  who  are  followed  by  some  Chris- 
tian commentators,  affirm  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
the  Levites  attended  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  their 
duties,  but  did  not  enter  upon  actual  duties  until  they 
were  full  thirty  years  of  age.  But  this  explanation,  as 
Abrabanel  rightly  remarks,  ^is  at  variance  with  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  text,  that  the  Levites  were  called 
at  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  wait  upon  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle^  which  clearly  denotes  not  instruction  for 
their  ministry,  but  the  ministry  itselT'  (Commentar,  on 
Numb,  viii,  24).  Besides,  the  text  itself  does  not  give 
the  slightest  intimation  that  any  period  of  the  Levitical 
life  was  devoted  to  instruction.  Hence  Rashbam,  Aben- 
Ezra,  and  Abrabanel,  who  are  followed  by  most  modem 
expositors,  submit  that  the  twenty-five  years  of  age  re- 
fers to  the  Levites'  entering  upon  the  lighter  part  of 
their  service,  such  as  keeping  watch  and  performing  the 
lighter  duties  in  the  tabernacle,  whilst  the  thirty  years 
of  age  refers  to  their  entering  upon  the  more  onerous 
'  duties,  such  as  carr>'ing  heavy  weights,  when  the  taber- 
nacle was  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  which  re- 
'  quired  the  full  strength  of  a  man,  maintaining  that  this 
•distinction  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  tbe  words  ")139b 
Xt3^bl,ybr  labor  and  burdens,  when  the  thirty  years' 
•work  is  spoken  of  (Numb,  iv,  30, 31),  and  by  tbe  omission 
.of  the  word  Xd3,  burden,  when  the  twenty-five  years* 
work  is  spoken  of  (Numb,  viii,  24.  etc).  But  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  man  is  more  fitted  for  ar- 
.  duous  work  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty.  Besides,  the  (iershonites  and  the  Mera- 
rites,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  heavier  burdens,  did  not 
carry  them  at  all  (comp.  Numb,  vii,  3-9,  and  sec  4  be- 
low). According  to  another  ancient  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  BUhr  (Symbol  ii.  41)  and  others,  Numb, 
iv  treats  of  the  necessary  age  of  the  Levites  for  the  im- 
mediate requirements  in  the  wilderness,  whilst  Numb,  viii 
.gives  their  Mge/or  the  promised  land,  when  they  shall 
be  divided  among  the  tribes  and  a  larger  number  shall 
be  wanted  (Siphri  on  Numb,  viii).  Somewhat  similar 
is  Philippson's  explanation,  who  aflHrms  that  at  the  first 
election  of  the  Levitical  order  the  required  age  for  ser- 


vice was  from  thirty  to  fifty,  but  that  attfiUure  Lentes 
had  to  commence  service  at  twefUy^Jive.  The  Sept. 
solves  the  difficulty  by  imiformly  leading  twenty-five 
instead  of  thirty. 

4.  Duties  and  Classijication  of  the  Levites,— The  com- 
mencement of  the  march  from  Sinai  gave  a  prominence 
to  their  new  character.  As  the  tabernacle  was  tbe  sign 
of  the  presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King, 
so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  as 
the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively  on  him.  The 
warlike  title  of  ^host"  is  specially  applied  to  them 
(comp.  use  of  Kax,  in  Numb,  iv,  8, 80 ;  and  of  nanr,  in 
1  Chron.  i,  19).  As  such  they  were  not  included  in  the 
num1>er  of  the  armies  of  Israel  (Numb,  i,  47 ;  ii,  33 ; 
xxvi,  62),  but  were  reckoned  separately  by  themselves. 
When  the  people  were  at  rest  they  encamped  as  gtuu-- 
dians  around  the  sacred  tent;  no  one  else  might  come 
near  it  under  pain  of  death  (Numb,  i,  61 ;  xviii,  22). 
The  different  families  pitched  their  tents  around  it  in 
the  following  manner :  the  Gershonites  behind  it  on  the 
west  (Numb,  iii,  23),  the  Kohathites  on  the  south  (iii, 
29),  the  Merarites  on  the  north  (iii,  85),  and  the  priests 
on  the  east  (iii,  88).  See  Camp.  They  were  to  occupy 
a  middle  position  in  that  ascending  scale  of  consecration 
which,  starting  from  the  idea  of  the  whole  nation  as  a 
priestly  people,  reached  ito  cidminating  point  in  the 
high-priest,  who  alone  of  all  the  people  might  enter 
^within  the  veil."  The  Levites  might  come  nearer 
than  the  other  tribes,  but  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor 
bum  incense,  nor  see  the  ^  holy  things"  of  the  sanctuary 
till  they  were  covered  (Numb.  iv.  15).  TVlien  on  the 
march,  no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day*s  journey,  or  carry  the 
parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  tbe  tent  again 
when  they  halted  (Numb,  i,  51).  It  was  obvioiuly  es- 
sential for  such  a  work  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  as- 
signment of  duties,  and  now,  accordingly,  we  meet  with 
the  first  outlines  of  the  organization  which  afterwards 
became  permanent.  The  division  of  the  tribe  into  the 
three  sections  that  traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of 
Levi  formed  the  groundwork  of  it.  The  Levites  were 
given  as  a  gift  (?  Q*^3'^r3,  Nethimm)  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  the  priests,  to  wait  upon  them,  and  to  do  the  sub- 
ordinate work  for  them  at  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Numb,  viii,  19;  xvii,  2-6).  They  had  also  to  guard 
the  tabernacle  and  take  charge  of  certain  vessels,  whilst 
the  priests  had  to  watch  the  altars  and  the  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  (i,  50-53 ;  viii.  19 ;  xviii,  1-7).  To  carry 
this  out  effectually,  the  charge  of  certain  vessels  and 
portions  of  the  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  guarding  of  its 
several  sides,  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  sections 
into  which  the  tribe  was  divided  by  their  respective  de- 
scent from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  L  e.  Gersbon,  Kohath, 
and  Merari,  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  Kohathites,  who  out  of  8600  persons  yielded 
2750  qualified  for  active  service  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed age,  and  who  were  tmder  the  leadership  of  Eliz- 
aphan,  had  to  occupy  the  south  side  of  the  tabemade, 
and,  as  the  family  to  whom  Aaron  the  high-priest  and 
his  sons  belonged,  had  to  take  charge  of  the  holy  things 
(W*lpn  n-i"orr),  >iz.,  the  ark,  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
the  candlestick,  the  two  altars  of  incense  and  burnt-offer- 
ing, as  well  as  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  service 
.  of  these  holy  things,  and  the  curtains  of  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies. All  these  things  they  had  to  carry  on  their  own 
shoulders  when  the  camp  was  broken  up  (Numb.  iii. 
27-32 ;  iv,  5-15 ;  vii,  9 ;  Dent,  xxxi,  25),  after  the  priests 
had  covered  them  with  the  dark  blue  cloth  which  was 
to  hide  them  from  all  profane  gaze;  and  thus  they  be- 
came also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred  treasures  which 
the  people  had  so  freely  offered.  Eleazar,  the  head  of 
the  priests,  who  belonged  to  the  Kohathites,  and  was 
the  chief  commander  of  the  three  Levitical  divisions, 
had  the  charge  of  the  oil  for  the  candlestick,  the  incense, 
the  daily  meat-offering,  and  the  anointing  oil  (Numb 
iii,  32-,  iv,16). 
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(2.)  The  Gershonites,  who  out  of  7500  men  yielded 
2630  for  active  sen'ice,  and  who  were  under  the  leader- 
ship of  EUasaph,  had  to  occupy  the  west  side  of  the  Ub- 
ernade,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  tapestry  of  the  taber- 
nacle, all  its  curtains,  hangings,  and  coverings,  the  pil- 
lars of  the  tapestry  hangings,  the  implements  used  in 
connection  therevrith,  and  to  perform  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  the  arti- 
cles over  which  they  had  the  charge  (Numb,  iii,  21-26 ; 
iv,  22-28). 

(3.)  The  Merarites,  who  out  of  6200  yielded  3200  ac- 
tive men.  and  who  were  under  the  leadership  of  Zuriel, 
had  to  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Uke 
chai^  of  the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  tent^pins,  etc. 
(Numb,  iii,  83-37 ;  iv,  39, 40).  The  two  latter  compa- 
nies, however,  were  allowed  to  use  the  six  covered  wag- 
ons and  the  twelve  oxen  which  were  offered  as  an  obla- 
tion to  Jehovah ;  the  Grershonites,  having  the  less  heavy 
portion,  got  two  of  the  wagons  and  four  of  the  oxen ; 
whilst  the  Merarites,  who  had  the  heavier  portions,  got 
four  of  the  wagons  and  eight  of  the  oxen  (Numb,  vii, 
a-9). 

Thus  the  total  number  of  active  men  which  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Levites  yielded  was  8580.  When  en- 
camped around  the  tabernacle,  they  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  partition  between  the  people  and  the  sanctuary ;  they 
had  80  to  guard  it  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not 
come  near  it,  since  those  who  ventured  to  do  so  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death  (Numb,  i,  51 ;  iii,  38;  xviii,  22) ; 
nor  were  they  themselves  allowed  to  come  near  the  ves- 
sels of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  lest  they  die,  as 
well  as  the  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  3-6).  Israelites  of  any 
other  tribe  were  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  Levit- 
ical  office,  in  order  **  that  there  might  be  no  plague  when 
the  children  of  Israel  approach  the  sanctuar}'"  (Numb, 
iii,  10;  viii,  19;  xviii,  5);  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  canons,  even  a  priest  was  not  allowed  to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  the  Levites,  nor  was  one  Levite  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  duties  which  were  incumbent 
upon  his  fellow  Levite  under  penalty  of  death  (Maimon- 
ides,  UUchoth  Keie  Ha-Mikdashj  iu,  10). 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  indicating 
more  clearly  than  had  been  done  before  the  other  func- 
tions, over  and  above  their  ministrations  in  the  taber- 
nacle, which  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi 
Through  the  whole  land  they  were  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  household  priests  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  special 
rights  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivals 
and  rejoicings  (DeuL  xii,  19;  xiv,  26,  27;  xxvi,  11). 
Every  third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional  share 
in  the  produce  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv,  28;  xxvi,  12). 
The  people  were  charged  never  to  forsake  them.  To 
"  the  priests  the  Levites"  was  to  belong  the  office  of  pre- 
serving, transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law  (Deut, 
xvii,  9-12;  xxxi,26).  They  were  solemnly  to  read  it 
every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut, 
xxxi,  9-13).  They  were  to  pronounce  the  curses  from 
Mount  Ebal  (Deut,  xxvii,  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  relig- 
ious organization  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  developed  as  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  people  might  require.  The 
great  principle  was,  that  the  warrior -caste  who  had 
.  guarded  the  tent  of  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of  Israel 
should  be  throughout  the  land  as  witnesses  that  the 
people  still  owed  allegiance  to  him.  It  deserves  notice 
that,  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  that 
refer  to  the  priests,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character 
as  a  learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwards  be- 
longed to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians.  The 
hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occasional,  not  re- 
curring (comp.  Exod.  XV ;  Numb,  xxi,  17 ;  Deut.  xxxii). 
Women  bore  a  krge  share  in  singing  them  (Exod.  xv, 
20;  Psa.  Ixviii,  25).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  wives 
and  daogbters  of  the  Levites,  who  must  have  been  with 
them  in  all  their  encampments,  as  afterwards  in  their 
dties,  took  the  foremost  part  among  the  "  damsels  pky- 


ing  with  their  timbrels,**  or  among  the  "  wise-hearted,** 
who  wove  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle. 
There  are,  at  any  rate,  signs  of  their  presence  there  in 
the  mention  of  the  "  women  that  assembled**  at  its  door 
(Exod.  xxxviii,  8,  and  comp.  Ewald,  A  UetiMtnu  p.  297). 

5.  Con$ecraHon  of  the  l.>€vites. — The  first  act  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites  was  to  sprinkle  them  with 
the  water  of  purifying  (rxisn  "^r),  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  the  same  used  for  the  purification  of  per- 
sons who  became  defiled  by  dead  bodies,  and  in  which 
were  mingled  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  scarlet,  and  ashes  of 
the  red  heifer  (Numb,  xix,  6, 9, 13),  and  was  designed  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  same  defilement  (comp.  Raslii, 
On  Numb,  rm,  7).  They  had,  in  the  next  place,  as  an 
emblem  of  further  purification,  to  shave  off  all  the  hair 
from  their  body, "  to  teach  thereby,*'  as  Ralbag  says, 
*'that  they  must  renounce,  as  much  as  was  in  their 
power,  all  woridly  things,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  most  high  God,*'  and  then  wash  their  gar- 
ments. After  thb  triple  form  of  purification,  they  were 
brought  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  adong  with 
two  bullocks  and  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  when  the 
whole  congregation,  through  the  elders  who  represented 
them,  laid  their  himds  upon  the  heads  of  the  Levitea, 
and  set  them  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  whereupon  the  priests  waved  them  before  the 
Lord  (Numb,  viii,  5-14),  which  in  all  probability  was 
done,  as  Abrabanel  says,  by  leading  them  forward  and 
backward,  up  and  doMm,  as  if  saying,  Behold,  these  are 
henceforth  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  part  which  the 
whole  congregation  took  in  this  consecration  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  Hebrew  constitution,  inasmuch 
as  it  most  distinctly  shows  that  the  Levitical  order  pro- 
ceeded/rom  the  midst  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxviii,!),  was 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  identical  with  it,  and  not 
as  a  sacred  caste  standing  in  proud  eminence  above  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  This  principle  of  equality,  which, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  to  be  infringed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  priesthood  or  monarchy  (Deut. 
xvii,  14-20),  was  recognised  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  took  part  in 
the  coronation  of  kings  and  the  instalment  of  high- 
priests  (1  Kings  ii,  35 ;  with  1  Chron.  xxix,  32),  and  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  we  see  that  it  is  the  people 
who  installed  Simon  as  high-priest  (1  Maccab.  xiv,  35). 

6.  Revenues  of  the  Levites, — ^Thus  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  tribe  of 
Levi  should  be  relieved  from  the  temporal  pursuits  of 
the  rest  of  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  give  themselves 
wholly  to  their  spiritual  functions,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  from 
contracting  a  desire  to  amass  earthly  possessions.  For 
this  reason  they  were  to  have  no  territorial  possessions, 
but  Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Numb,  xviii, 
20;  xxvi,  62;  Deut.  x,  9;  xviii,  1,  2;  Josh,  xviii,  7). 
To  reward  their  labor,  which  they  had  henceforth  to 
perform  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  people,  as 
well  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  their  share  in  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  nation,  it  was  ordained  that  they 
should  receive  from  the  other  tribes  the  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  from  which  the  non-priestly  portion 
of  the  Levites  in  their  turn  had  to  offer  a  tithe  to  the 
priests  as  a  recognition  of  their  hifjher  consecration 
(Numb,  xvui,  21-24,  26-32;  Neh.  x,  37).  If  they  had 
had,  like  other  tribes,  a  distinct  territory  assigned  to 
them,  their  influence  over  the  people  at  large  would 
be  diminished,  and  they  themselves  would  be  likely  to 
forget,  in  labors  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 
peculiar  calling  (Neh.  x,  87).  As  if  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and  the  conse- 
quent inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned  to  them, 
the  Levite,  not  less  than  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
was  commended  to  the  special  kindness  of  the  people 
(Deut,  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29). 
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'  But,  thougli  they  were  to  have  no  territorial  posses- 
sions, still  they  required  a  place  of  abode.  To  secure 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  Levites  to  dis- 
seminate a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  exercise  a  retined 
and  intellectual  influence  among  the  people  at  large, 
upon  whose  conscientious  payment  of  the  tithes  they 
were  dependent  for  subsistence,  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them,  six  of  which  were  to  be  cities  of  ref- 
uge for  those  who  had  inadvertently  killed  any  one 
(Numb.  XXXV,  1-8).  From  these  forty-eight  cities, 
which  they  obuined  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  which  were  made  up  by  taking  four  cities 
from  the  district  of  every  tribe,  thirteen  were  allotted  to 
the  priestly  portion  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  Which  cit- 
ies belonged  to  the  priestly  portion  of  the  tribe,  and 
which  tt}  the  non-priestly  portion,  and  how  they  were 
distributed  among  the  other  tribes,  as  recorded  in  Josh. 
xxi,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

i.  KOUATUITBS: 

/I  PHM»a  I  Judah  and  Simeon 9 

''^"®"" \Beujamin 4 

lEphraim 4 

"{Dan 4 

Half  Manasseh  (west) 8 

Half  Manasseh  (east) S 

Issachar 4 

'  Asher 4 

Naphtall 3 

Zebnlun 4 

<  Reuben 4 

.Gad J 

Total 48 

Each  of  these  cities  was  required  to  have  an  outlying 
suburb  ("O^ikiSf  xpodortia)  of  meadow  land  for  the  pas- 
ture of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the  Levites, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  thus  described  in  Numb. 
XXXV,  4,  5:  "And  the  suburbs  [or  pasture-ground]  of 
the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites  are  from 
the  wall  of  the  city  to  the  outside  a  thousand  cubits 
round  about;  and  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  the  east  comer  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  south 
comer  two  thousand  cubits,  and  the  west  comer  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  the  north  comer  two  thousand  cu- 
bits, and  the  city  in  the  centre."  These  dimensions 
have  occasioned  great  difficulty,  because  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  two  verses,  as  specifying  first  1000 
cubits  and  then  2000.  The  Sept,  Josephus  {Ant,  iv,  4. 
8),  and  Philo  (/>c  sacerd,  honoribm)  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  reading  2000  in  both  verses,  as  exhibited  in 
diagram  I,  a,  while  ancient  and  modem  commentators, 
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Levitical  City.— Diagram  I,  a. 


who  rightly  adhere  to  the  text,  have  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  verses  by  advancing  different  theories, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  noticeable :  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  (£rw6fw,  61,  a),  the  space  "  meas- 
ured from  the  wall  1000  cubits  round  about"  was  used 
as  a  common  or  suburb,  and  the  space  measured  **  from 
without  the  city  on  the  east  side,"  etc.,  was  a  further 
tract  of  land  of  2000  cubits,  used  for  fields  and  vine- 
yards, the  former  being  "  the  suburbs**  properly  so  called, 
and  the  latter  "  the  fields  of  the  suburbs,**  as  represented 
in  diagram  I,  6.  Against  this  view,  however,  which  is 
the  most  i>imple  and  rational,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
Maimonides  {/lilcftnth  Shnnita  Ve^Jobel^  xiii,  2),  bishop 
Patrick,  and  most  English  expositors,  it  b  urged  that 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  I,  b. 

it  is  not  said  that  the  2()00  cubits  are  to  be  measured  in 
all  directions,  but  only  in  the  east,  south,  etc.,  direction, 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  east,  south,  etc,  coma-  (nXB). 
2.  It  means  that  a  circle  of  1000  cubits  radius  was  to  be 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  then  a  square 
circumscribed  about  that  circle,  each  of  whose  sides  was 
2000  cubits  long,  as  exhibited  in  diagram  XL     But  the 
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objection  to  this  is  that  the  1000  cubits  were  to  be 
measured  **  from  the  wall  of  the  city,**  and  not  from  the 
centre.  3.  The  1000  cubits  were  measured  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  then  perpendicular  to 
these  distances,  i.  e.  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
2000  cubits  were  measured  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  sides,  as  shown  in  diagram  IIL  This,  however,  is 
obviously  incorrect,  because  the  sides  would  not  be  2000 
cubits  long  if  the  city  were  of  finite  dimensions,  but 
plainly  longer.  4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  city  was  built 
in  a  circtUar  form,  with  a  radius  of  1500  cubits,  that  a 
circle  was  then  described  with  a  radius  of  2500  cubits 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  L  e.  at  a  distance  of  1000 
cubits  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  that  the  suburbs 
were  inclosed  between  the  circumferences  of  the  two 
circles,  and  that  the  comer  of  the  circumscribed  square 
was  1000  cubits  from  the  circumference  of  the  outer  cir- 
cle.    C!ompare  diagram  IV.     But  the  objection  to  this 


Levitical  City.— Diagram  FV. 
is  that  by  Euclid,  i,  47,  the  square  of  the  diagonal  equals 
the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  sides,  whereas  in  this  figure 
8500'  does  not  equal  2500^ + 2500^  The  assigned  length 
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of  the  ditgonal  varies  about  85  cubits  from  its  actual 
valae.  5.  The  city  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  circular  form ; 
round  it  a  circle  is  described  at  a  distance  of  1000  cubits 
from  its  walls;  then  from  the  walls  2000  cubits  are 
measured  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  comers — 
the  whole  forming  a  starlike  6gure,  as  exhibited  in  dia- 
gram V.  Thb  view,  which  is  somewhat  fancied,  strict^ 
N 


Lerltical  City— Diagram  V. 

I^  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  text.  6.  The 
1000  cubits  are  measured  from  the  centre  in  four  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
to  each  uf  these  a  side  of  2000  cubits  long  is  drawn,  the 
whole  forming  a  square.  But  in  thb  case  the  condition 
of  ^  1000  cubits  round  about*"  is  not  fulfilled,  the  distance 
of  the  centre  from  the  comers  of  the  square  being  plain- 
ly more  than  1000  cubits.  7.  The  "  1000  cubits  round 
about**  is  equivalent  to  1000  cubits  square,  or  805  Eng- 
lish acres.  8.  The  city  is  supposeil  to  be  square,  each 
side  measuring  1000  or  500  cubits,  and  then,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  cubit«  in  all  directions  from  the  square, 
another  square  is  described,  as  represented  in  diagrams 
VL  a,  and  YI,  6.    But  this  incurs  the  objection  urged 
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Levitlcal  City— Diagram  VI,  a. 

against  6,  that  the  1000  cubits  can- 
not be  said  to  be  measured  **  round 
about,'*  the  distance  from  the  comer 
of  the  city  to  the  comer  of  the  pre- 
cincts being  plainly  more  than  1000 
cubits.  Upon  a  review  of  all  these 
theories,  we  incline  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  view,  which  is  stated  first, 
Uritkal  Citv.— Dl«  and  against  which  nothing  can  be 
agram  VI,  b.  ^^^  \f  ^e  uke  "  on  the  south,  east," 
etc,  simply  to  mean,  as  it  often  does,  m  aU  directionSf 
instead  of  four  distinct  points.  It  presupposes  that  the 
cities  were  built  in  a  circular  form,  which  was  usual  in 
the  cities  of  antiquity,  both  because  the  circle  of  all  fig- 
ures comprises  the  largest  area  within  the  smallest  per- 
iphery, and  because  the  inhabitants  could  reach  every 
pvt  of  the  walls  in  the  shortest  time  from  all  directions, 
if  necessaiy,  for  purposes  of  defence. 
These  reveniies  have  been  thought  exorbitant  beyond 


all  bonnds;  for.  discarding  the  nnjusHfiable  conclusion 
of  bishop  Colenso,  that  *''  forty-four  people  [  Levites],  with 
the  two  priests,  and  their  families,  had  forty-eight  cit- 
ies assigned  to  them**  (The.  Pmtateucft^  etc.,  i,  1 12),  and 
adhering  to  the  scriptural  numbers,  we  still  have  a  tribe 
which,  at  the  second  census,  numbered  28,000  males, 
with  no  more  than  12,000  arrived  at  man*s  estate,  re- 
ceiving the  tithes  of  600,000  people;  "consequently,**  it 
is  thought "  that  each  individual  LeWte,  without  having 
to  deduct  seed  and  the  charges  of  husbandry,  had  as 
much  as  five  Israelites  reaped  from  their  fields  or  gain- 
ed on  their  cattle**  (Michaeli^  Lmes  of  Mo$e$y  i,  252). 
Add  to  this  that,  though  so  small  in  number,  the  Ija- 
vites  received  forty-eight  dties,  while  other  tribes  which 
consisted  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  men  re- 
ceived less  cities,  and  some  did  not  get  more  than  twelve 
cities.  But  in  all  these  calculations  the  following  facts 
are  ignored :  1.  Tlie  tithes  were  not  a  regular  tax,  but  a 
religious  duty,  which  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  Even  from  these  irregular  tithes  the  Levites  had 
to  give  a  tithe  to  the  priests;  8.  The  tithes  never  in- 
creased, whereas  the  Levites  did  increase.  4.  Thirteen 
of  the  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  the  priests,  and 
six  were  cities  of  refuge ;  and,  5.  Of  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-nine cities,  the  Levites  were  by  no  means  the  sole 
occupants  or  proprietors;  they  were  simply  to  have  in 
them  those  houses  which  they  required  as  dwellings, 
and  the  fields  necessary  for  the  pasture  of  their  cattle. 
Thb  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Levites  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  houses,  and  that  a  special  clause  bear- 
ing on  thb  subject  was  inserted  in  the  Jubilee  law  [see 
Jubilee]  ;  inasmuch  as  Lev.  xxv,  82-84,  would  have 
no  meaning  unless  it  b  presumed  that  other  Israelites 
lived  together  with  the  Levites. 

These  provbions  for  abode,  of  course,  did  not  apply 
to  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  While  wandering 
in  the  wildemess,  they  were  supported  like  the  other 
Israelites,  with  but  slight  emoluments  or  perquisites, 
and  at  first  with  comparatively  little  honor,  amid  their 
considerable  burdens  in  caring  for  the  religious  cultus. 
But  how  rapidly  the  feeling  of  reverence  gained  strength 
we  may  judge  from  the  share  assigned  to  them  out  of 
the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  women  of  the  conquered  Mid- 
ianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  27,  etc.).  The  same  victory  led  to 
the  dedication  of  gold  and  silver  vesseb  of  great  value, 
and  thus  increased  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  guar- 
dians of  the  national  treasures  (Numb,  xxxi,  50-64). 

7.  Modifications  under  Joshua  and  the  Judges, — The 
submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  Joshua 
to  relieve  the  tribe-divbions  of  Gershon  and  Merari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  conquered 
Hivites  became  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water** 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  congregation  (Josh, 
ix,  27).  The  Ncthinim  {Deo  dati)  of  1  Chron.  ix,  2; 
Ezra  ii,  48,  were  probably  sprang  from  captives  taken  by 
David  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  service 
of  the  tabemacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonites  who 
had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1).   See  Netiiinim. 

The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book  of 
Judges  are  rather  unfavorable  to  the  inference  that  for 
any  length  of  time  the  reality  answered  to  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  Levitical  institution.  The  ravages  of  inva- 
sion, and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  mle,  marred  the  work- 
ing of  the  organization  which  seemed  so  perfect.  Le- 
vitical cities,  such  as  Aijalon  (Josh,  xxi,  24 ,  Judg.  i,85) 
and  Gezer  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  67),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nob,  others  apparently  took  their  place.  The  wander- 
ing, imsettled  habits  of  such  Levites  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  later  chapters  of  Judges  are  probably  to  be  traced 
to  thb  loss  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities,  even  though  their 
tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in  them.  The  tendency 
of  the  people  to  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring 
narions  showed  either  that  the  Levites  failed  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  troth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it 
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Rren  in  the  lifetime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  high-priest 
was  still  consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  very  reverence  which 
the  people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  becomes  the  occasion 
of  a  rival  worship  (Jadg.  xvii).  The  old  household 
priesthood  revives  (see  Kalisch,  On  Genesia  rlixy  7),  and 
there  is  the  risk  of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into 
individualism.  Micah  first  consecrates  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  tempts  a  homeless  Levite  to  dwell  with 
him  as  "  a  father  and  a  priest"  for  little  more  than  his 
food  and  raiment  The  Levite,  though  probably  the 
grandson  of  Moses  himself,  repeats  the  sin  of  Korah. 
See  Jonathan.  First  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then 
for  the  emigrants  of  Dan,  he  exercises  the  office  of  a 
priest  with  "  an  ephod,  and  a  teraphim,  and  a  graven 
image."  With  this  exception  the  whole  tribe  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
dergj'  in  the  darkest  period  and  in  the  most  outlying 
districts  of  the  mediieval  Church,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  but  exercising  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
corrupted  and  corrupting.  The  shameless  license  of  the 
sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole  order.  When  the 
priests  were  such  as  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  Levites  were  not  doing  much  to  sustain 
the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a  bet- 
ter time.  Himself  a  Levite,  and,  though  not  a  priest, 
belonging  to  that  section  of  the  Levites  which  was  near- 
est to  the  priesthood  (1  Chron.  vi,  28),  adopted,  as  it  were, 
by  a  special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line  and  trained 
for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a 
fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  organization.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1 
Sam.  x,5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  bmi,  consisted  exclusively  of  Levites;  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe  formed 
a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  received  new 
strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  the 
Levitical  life  as  one  of  praise,  devotion,  teaching ;  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  the  priests  and  Levites  gener- 
ally as  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  5th  century,  or 
the  mendicant  orders  of  the  Idth  did  to  the  secular  cler- 
gy of  Western  Europe.  The  fact  that  the  Levites  were 
thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  priesthood,  may  pos- 
sibly have  led  them  on  to  apprehend  the  higher  truths 
as  to  the  nature  of  worship  which  begin  to  be  asserted 
from  this  period,  and  which  are  nowhere  prochiimed 
more  clearly  than  in  the  great  hymn  that  bears  the 
name  of  Asaph  (Psa.  1,7-15).  The  man  who  raises  the 
name  of  prophet  to  a  new  significance  is  himself  a  Levite 
(1  Sam.  ix,  9).  It  is  among  the  prophets  that  we  find 
the  first  signs  of  the  musical  skill  which  is  afterwards  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Levites  (I  Sam.  x,  5).  The  order  in 
which  the  Temple  services  were  arranged  is  ascribed  to 
two  of  the  prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
26),  who  must  have  grown  up  under  Samuel's  superin- 
tendence, and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1  Chron.  ix,  22). 
Asaph  and  Heman,  tht*  psalmists,  bear  the  same  title  as 
Samuel  the  Seer  (1  Chron.  xxv,  5;  2  Chron.  xxix,  80). 
The  very  word  "prophesying"  is  applied  not  only  to 
sudden  bursts  of  song,  but  to  the  organized  psalmody  of 
the  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxv,  2,  8).  Even  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  a  higher  sense  a  large 
number  are  traceably  of  this  tribe. 

The  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  did  not  en- 
tirely interrupt  the  worship  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Levites  went  on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  3),  then  for  a  time  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1 1), 
afterwards  at  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii,  2;  1  Chron.  xvi,89). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  ark  to  Beth-shemesh 
after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent 
removal  to  Kirjath-jearim,  points  apparently  to  some 
strange  complications  rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  afifecting,  in  some  measure,  the  position  of 


I  the  tribe  of  Levi.    Bcth-shemesh  was,  by  the  original 
I  assignment  of  the  conquered  country,  one  of  the  cities 
I  of  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  16).    They,  however,  do  not 
appear  in  the  narrative,  unless  we  assume,  against  all 
probability,  that  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  who  were 
'  guUty  of  the  act  of  profanation  were  themselves  of  the 
I  priestly  order.    Levites,  indeed,  are  mentioned  as  doing 
I  their  appointed  work  (I  Sam.  vi,  15),  but  the  sacrifices 
and  burnt-offerings  are  offered  by  the  men  of  the  city, 
as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priesthood  had 
been  usurped  by  others,  and  on  this  supposition  it  is 
easier  to  understand  how  those  who  had  set  aside  the 
I  law  of  Moses  by  one  offence  should  defy  it  also  by  an- 
{  other.     The  singular  reading  of  the  Sept.  in  1  Sam.  vi, 
j  19  {koi  ovf  i^afilvttrav  oi  vioi  'Uxoviov  Iv  roic  avf.pam 
BaiOaafiVQ  on  tUov  Kifitarbv  Kvpiov)  indicates,  if  we 
I  assume  that  it  rests  upon  some  corresponding  Hebrew 
!  text,  a  struggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  one  guilty 
!  of  the  profanation,  the  other— possibly  the  Levites  who 
'had  been  before  mentioned— zealous  in  their  remon- 
I  strances  against  iU     Then  comes,  either  as  the  result 
I  of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  supernatural  mfliction,  the 
I  great  slaughter  of  the  Beth-shemites,  and  they  shrink 
from  retaining  the  ark  any  longer  among  them.    The 
great  Eben  (stone)  becomes,  by  a  slight  paronomastic 
change  in  its  form,  the  "great  Abel"  (lamentaUon),  and 
the  name  remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  sin  and  of  its 
punishment.     See  Beth-shemesh.     We  are  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  them, 
after  this,  to  send  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or 
some  other  priestly  city,  but  to  Kirjath-jearim,  round 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimately 
no  sacred  associations.    It  has  been  commonly  assumed, 
indeed,  that  Abinadab,  under  whoFe  giurdianship  it  re- 
mained for  twenty  years,  must  necessarily  have  been  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.    See  Abinadab.    Of  this,  however, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidence,  and  against  it 
there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1  Chron.  xv,  2,  "None 
ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  but  the  Levites,  for  them 
hath  Jehovah  chosen,"  which  would  lose  half  its  force 
if  it  were  not  meant  as  a  protest  against  a  recent  inno- 
vation, and  the  ground  of  a  return  to  the  more  ancient 
order.     So  far  as  one  can  see  one's  way  through  these 
perplexities  of  a  dark  period,  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion— already  suggested  under  Kirjath-jearim — seems 
to  be  the  following :  The  old  names  of  Baaleh  (Josh,  xv, 
9)  and  Kirjath-baol  (Josh,  xv,  60)  suggest  there  had  been 
I  of  old  some  special  sanctity  attached  to  the  place  as  the 
centre  of  a  Canaanitish  local  worship.    The  fact  that  the 
ark  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  kill  (1 
Sam.  vii,  1),  the  Gibeah  of  2  Sam.  vi,  8,  connects  itself 
with  that  old  Canaanitish  reverence  for  high  places 
which,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites,  con- 
tinued to  have  such  strong  attractions  for  them.    These 
may  have  seemed  to  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  of 
that  dititrict,  mingling  old  things  and  new,  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  with  the  lingering  superstitions  of  the  con- 
quered people,  sufficient  grounds  to  determine  their 
choice  of  a  locality.    The  consecration  (the  word  used 
is  the  special  sacerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its 
way  to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  which  charac- 
terize this  period,  though  here  the  offence  was  less  fla- 
grant, and  did  not  involve,  apparently,  the  performance 
of  any  sacrificial  acta.     While,  however,  this  aspect  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  people  brings  the  Levit- 
ical and  priestly  orders  before  us  as  having  lost  the  po- 
sition they  had  previously  occupied,  there  were  other 
influences  at  work  tending  to  reinstate  them. 

II.  Dvi-inff  the  Monarchy. ^The  deplorably  disoigan- 
ized  condition  of  the  Levitical  order  was  not  much 
improved  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch. 
The  rule  of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophedcal 
character  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to  give 
them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the  strong  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  a  king  we  may  perhaps  trace  a 
protest  against  the  assumption  by  the  Levites  of  a  higher 
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podtiou  than  that  originally  assigned  them.  The  reign  ' 
of  Saul,  in  iu  later  period,  was  at  any  rate  the  assertiuu 
of  a  self-willed  power  against  the  priestly  order.  The 
assumption  of  the  sacritidal  office,  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  at  Nob,  the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were 
attached  to  their  service,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  condemnation  of  Saul  for  the 
two  former  sins,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  required 
for  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi),  shows  by  what  strong  meas- 
ures the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  was  a  subversion, 
had  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  The 
reign  of  David,  however,  brought  the  change  from  per- 
secution to  honor.  The  Levites  were  ready  to  welcome 
a  king  who,  though  not  of  their  tribe,  had  been  brought 
up  under  their  training,  was  skilled  in  their  arts,  pre- 
pared to  share  even  in  some  of  their  ministrations,  and 
to  array  himself  in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  vi,  14) ;  and 
4600  of  their  number,  with  3700  priests,  waited  upon  Da- 
vid at  Hebron—itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  of 
the  priestly  cities— to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chron. 
xii,  26).  When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there  came 
a  fuUer  organization  of  the  whole  tnbe.  Its  position  in 
relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again  definitely  rec- 
ognised. When  the  ark  was  carried  up  to  its  new  rest- 
ing-place in  Jerusalem,  their  claim  to  be  the  bearers  of 
it  was  publicly  acknowledged  (1  Chron.  xv,  2).  When 
the  sin  of  Uzza  stopped  the  procession,  it  was  placed 
for  a  time  under  the  care  of  Obed-edom  of  Gath— prob- 
ably Gath-rimmon — as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  (1  Chron.  xiii,  13,  Josh,  xxi,  24;  1  Chron.  xv,  18). 
In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate  convey- 
ance of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the  Levites  were 
conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  ephods,  and  appearing 
in  their  new  character  as  minstrels  (1  Chron.  xv,  27, 28). 
The  Levites  engaged  in  conveying  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
were  divided  into  six  fathei^s  houses,  headed  by  six 
chiefs,  four  belonging  to  Kobath,  one  to  Gershon,  and 
one  to  Merari  (1  Chron.  xv,  5,  etc.).  The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  Levitical  duties  of  this  period  is  their 
being  employed  for  the  first  time  in  choral  service  (1 
Chron.  xv,  16-24;  xvi,  4-36);  others,  again,  were  ap- 
pointed as  door-keepers  (xv,  23, 24).  Still  the  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  whole  tribe  was  effected  by  the 
shepherd-king  in  the  Ust  days  of  his  eventful  life,  that 
the  Levites  might  be  able  at  the  erection  of  the  Tem- 
ple ^  to  wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts  and  the  chambers,  and 
the  purifying  of  all  holy  things,  and  the  work  of  the 
service  of  the  house  of  God"  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28).  This 
reorgamzatiou  may  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  Levites  and  Age  for  Service, — The  Le- 
vites from  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  first  of 
all  numbered,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  38,000 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  2, 3);  this  being  about  29,500  more  than 
at  the  first  Mosaic  census.  It  will  be  seen  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  the  Levites  were  to  commence 
service  at  thirty  years  of  age,  in  harmony  Mrith  the  Mo- 
saic institution  (Numb,  iv,  3,  28,  30) ;  while  in  ver.  27 
of  the  same  chapter  (i.  e.  1  Chron.  xxiii,  27)  it  b  said 
that  they  were  to  take  their  share  of  duty  at  twenty 
years  of  age.  Kimchi,  who  is  followed  by  bishop  Pat- 
rick, Michaelis,  and  others,  tries  to  reconcile  this  appar- 
ent contradiction  by  submitting  that  the  former  refers 
to  a  census  which  David  made  at  an  earlier  period, 
which  was  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  iv,  3)  ^ 
while  the  latter  speaks  of  a  second  census  which  he 
made  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  found  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  fixed  sanctuary  were  much  lighter  and  more 
numerous,  and  could  easily  be  performed  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  but  at  the  same  time  required  a  krger  staff  of 
men.  Against  this,  however,  Bertheau  rightly  urges 
that,  1.  The  38,000  Levites  of  thirty  years  of  age  given 
in  the  census  of  ver.  3  are  the  only  persons  appointed 
for  the  different  Levitical  offices,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that  this  number  was  insufficient,  or  that  the  ar- 
rangements based  thereupon,  as  recorded  in  vers.  4  and 
5,  were  not  carried  out;  and,  2.  The  chronicler  plainly 
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indicates,  in  ver.  25,  etc.,  that  he  is  about  to  impart  a 
different  statement  from  that  communicated  in  ver.  3 ; 
for  he  mentions  therein  the  reason  which  induced  David 
not  to  abide  by  the  Mosaic  institution,  which  prescribes 
the  age  of  service  to  commence  at  thirty,  and  in  ver.  27 
expressly  points  out  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
this  deviating  account  The  two  accounts  are,  there- 
fore, entirely  different;  the  one  records  that  the  Le- 
vites, in  David's  time,  were  numbered  from  their  thir- 
tieth year-,  while  the  other, which  appears  to  the  chron- 
icler more  trustworthy,  states  chat  David  introduced  the 
practice  which  afterwards  obtained  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  17 ; 
Ezra  iii,8)  of  appointing  Levites  to  office  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

2.  JHvirion  of  the  Levites  according  to  the  three  great 
Faiiu^iet.— Having  ascertained  their  number,  David,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  divided 
the  Levitical  fathers'  houses,  according  to  their  descent 
from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  these  three  sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  were 
represented  by  twenty-four  heads  of  fathers'  houses  U 
Chron.  xxiii,  6-23 ,  xxiv,  20-31),  as  follows: 

fJehiel. 
ZethauL 
Joel. 

Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 
Haziel. 
^Haran. 
Jahath. 
^ZinaorZiza. 

Jeash  and  Beriah,  counted  as  one. 
Shabsel. 
[Ketaabiah. 
. .  Shelomith  or  Shelomoth. 

iJeriah. 
Aroariah. 
Jahaziel. 
Jekameam. 
it..ha1    jMichah. 

iShobam. 
f Jaaziah  ^Zaccnr. 
J  Jlbri. 

1  Mahli ....  Kish-JeremeeL 

3.  ClasgifieoHon  and  Duties  of  the  Levites,  —  These 
twenty-four  fathers'  houses,  numbering  38,000  men  qual- 
ified for  active  service,  were  then  divided  into  four  class- 
es, to  each  of  which  different  duties  were  assigned. 

(1.)  The  first  class  consisted  of  24,000  Levites.  These 
were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests  in  the  work  of  the 
sanctuary  (KttrovpyovvriQ).  They  had  the  custody  of 
the  official  garments  and  sacred  vessels,  had  to  deliver 
them  when  wanted,  and  collect  and  lock  them  up  again 
af^er  they  had  been  used,  to  replenish  the  sacrificial 
storehouse  with  cattle,  fiour,  wine,  oil,  incense,  and  other 
articles  used  as  sacrifices,  and  mete  out  each  time  the 
required  quantity ;  to  provide  the  different  spices  from 
which  the  priests  compounded  the  incense  (1  Chron. 
ix,  30) ;  to  prepare  the  shewbread  and  the  other  baked 
things  used  at  sacrifices;  to  assist  the  priests  in  shiugh- 
tering  the  victims,  and  to  attend  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
Temple,  etc  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28-32 ;  ix,  29).  They  had 
most  probably,  also,  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasury 
(I  Chron.  xxvi,  20-28).  Like  the  priests,  they  were 
sulxUvided  into  twenty-four  courses  or  companies,  ac- 
cording to  the  above-named  twenty-four  Levitical  fa- 
thers' houses,  and  were  headed  respectively  by  one  of 
the  twenty-four  representatives  of  these  houses.  Each 
of  these  courses  was  a  week  on  duty,  and  was  relieved 
on  the  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi)  by  the  company  whose 
turn  it  was  to  serve  next,  so  that  there  were  always  a 
thousand  men  of  this  class  on  duty,  and  each  man  had 
to  serve  two  weeks  during  the  year.  The  menial  work 
was  done  by  the  Nethinimy  who  were  appointed  to  assist 
the  Levites  in  these  matters.     See  Nbthinim. 

(2.)  The  second  chiss  consisted  of  4000,  who  were  the 
musicians  (C^'illllJ^,  ifftvtffSoi),  They  too  were  sub- 
divided into  twenty-four  courses  or  choirs,  each  headed 
by  a  chief  (I  Chron.  xxv),  and  are  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  three  great  families  of  Levi,  inasmuch  as  four  of  tha 
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chiefs  were  sons  of  Asaph,  a  descendant  of  Gershon  (1 
Cbron.  vi,  24-28) ;  six  were  sons  of  Jeduthun,  also  called 
Ethan  (1  Chrou.  xv,  17),  a  descendant  of  Merari  (1 
Chron.  vi,  28) ;  and  fourteen  were  sons  of  Haman,  a  de- 
scendant of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  vi,  18).  £ach  of  these 
chiefs  had  eleven  assistant  masters  from  his  own  sons 
and  brothers,  thus  making  together  288  (1  Chron.  xxv, 
7).  Hence,  when  these  are  deducted  from  the  4000, 
there  remain  for  each  band  consisting  of  twelve  chief 
musicians,  154  or  165  subordinate  musicians.  As  twelve 
musicians  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  8er\nce,  thus  demanding  168  to  be  on 
duty  every  week,  the  twenty-four  courses  which  re- 
lieved each  other  in  hebdomadal  rotation  must  have 
consisted  of  4082,  and  4000  given  by  the  chronicler  is 
simply  to  be  regarded  as  a  round  number.  Of  this  class, 
therefore,  as  of  the  former,  each  individual  had  to  serve 
two  weeks  during  the  year. 

(3.)  The  third  class  also  consisted  of  4000.  They  were 
the  gate-keepers  (O'^^JIIS,  wXuipoi,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  1- 
19),  and,  as  such,  bore  arms  (ix,  19 ,  2  Cbron.  xxxi,  2). 
They  had  to  open  and  shut  the  gates,  to  keep  strangers 
and  excommunicated  or  unclean  persons  from  entering 
the  courts,  and  to  guard  the  storehouse,  the  Temple,  and 
its  courts  at  night.  Tbey,  too,  were  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  and  were  headed  by  twenty-four 
chiefs  from  the  three  great  families  of  Levi :  seven  were 
sons  of  Meshelraiah,  a  descendant  of  Kohath ;  thirteen 
were  from  Obed-edom,  a  descendant  of  Gershon;  and 
four  were  sons  of  Hosab,  a  descendant  of  Merari.  These 
three  families,  including  the  twenty-four  chiefs,  consist- 
ed of  ninety-three  members,  who,  together  with  the 
three  heads  of  the  families,  viz.  Meshelmiah,  Obed-edom, 
and  Hosab,  made  ninety-six,  thus  yielding  four  chiefs 
for  each  course.  We  thus  obtain  a  watch-course  every 
week  of  162  or  163  persons,  under  the  command  of  four 
superior  watches,  one  of  whom  was  the  commander- 
in-chief.  As  24  sentinel  posta  are  assigned  to  these 
guards,  thus  making  168  a  week,  it  appears  that  each 
person  only  served  one  day  in  the  week  (1  Chron.  xxvi). 

(4.)  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  6000,  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  outward  affairs  (HaiSTin  nSKblsn),  as 
scribes  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  29-32),  m  contradis- 
tinction to  the  work  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  appears  that  this  class  was  subdivided 
into  three  branches:  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  were  for  the 
outward  business  of  Israel  (1  Cbron.  xxvi,  29)  ^  Hasha- 
biah  of  Hebron  and  his  brethren,  numbering  1700,  were 
officers  west  of  Jordan, "  in  all  the  business  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  service  of  the  king"  (ver.  30) ;  whilst  Jerijah, 
also  of  Hebron,  and  his  brethren,  numbering  2700  active 
men,  were  rulers  east  of  Jordan  "  for  every  matter  per- 
taining to  God  and  affairs  of  the  king"  (vers.  81, 32).  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  class  consisted  of  Kohathites, 
being  descendants  of  Izhar  and  Hebron. 

The  Levites  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed  periods  to  take 
their  turn  of  work  (1  Chron.  xxv,  xxvi).  The  predom- 
inance of  the  number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion might  seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest  such 
an  arrangement.  The  analogous  order  in  the  civil 
and  military  administration  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1 )  would 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
there  was  a  change  of  some  kind  every  week  (1  Chron. 
ix,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4, 8) ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  com- 
patible with  a  system  of  rotation,  which  would  give  to 
each  a  longer  period  of  residence,  or  with  the  ))erma- 
nent  residence  of  the  leader  of  each  division  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  system,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  now 
impMed  upon  the  Levites  were  such  as  to  require  al- 
most continuous  practice.  They  would  need,  when 
their  turn  came,  to  be  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the 
great  choral  hymns  of  the  Temple,  and  to  take  each  his 
appointed  share  in  the  complex  structure  of  a  sacrificial 


liturgy,  and  for  this  a  special  study  would  be  reqnired. 
The  education  which  the  Levites  received  for  their  pe- 
culiar duties,  no  less  than  their  connection,  more  or  leas 
intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (see  above), 
would  tend  to  make  them,  so  far  aa  there  waa  any  edu- 
cation at  all,  the  teachers  of  the  others  (there  is^  how- 
ever, a  curious  Jewish  tradition  that  the  schoolmasters 
of  Israel  were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  [Solom.  Jarebi  on 
Gen.  xlix,  7,  in  Godwyn's  Moses  and  A  orewi]),  the  tran- 
scribers and  interpreters  of  the  law,  the  chroniclers  of 
I  the  times  m  which  they  lived.  We  have  some  striking 
insunces  of  their  appearance  in  this  new  character. 
One  of  them,  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  takes  his  place  among 
the  old  Hebrew  sages  who  were  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  Solomon,  and  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  title)  his  name  ap- 
pears as  the  writer  of  the  39th  Psalm  (1  Kings  Iv,  81 ; 
1  Chron.  xv,  17).  One  of  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of 
"scribe"  is  a  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  6),  and  this  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  their  special  oflices  under  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  13).  They  are  described  as  "  officers  and 
judges"  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  29),  and,  as  such, 
are  employed  *'in  all  the  business  of  Jehovah,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  king."  They  are  the  agenU  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their  work  of  reformation, 
and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  law  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  xxx,  22).  Under  Josiah  the  function 
has  passed  into  a  title,  and  they  are  "  the  Levites  that 
Uught  all  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8).  The  two  books 
of  Chronicles  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having  been 
written  by  men  whose  interests  were  all  gathered  roond 
the  services  of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
its  records.  The  materials  from  which  they  compiled 
their  narratives,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the  works 
of  seers  and  prophets,  were  written  by  men  who  were 
probably  Levites  themselves,  or,  if  not,  were  associated 
with  them. 

This  reorganization  effected  by  David,  we  are  told, 
was  adopted  by  hb  son  Solomon  when  the  Temple  was 
completed  (2  Chron.  viii,  14,  etc).  The  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a 
great  change  m  the  position  of  the  Levites*  They  were 
the  witnesses  of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  wor^ 
ship.  Jeroboam  wisheid  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures 
and  instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  provin- 
cial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  was  that 
they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the  territory  of 
Israel  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xi,  13, 14).  Their  influence  over  the  people  at 
large  was  thus  diminished,  and  the  design  of  the  Mosaic 
polity  so  far  fnistrated ;  but  their  power  as  a  religious 
order  was  probably  increased  by  this  concentration  with- 
in narrower  hmits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were 
from  this  time  forward  a  powerful  body,  politically  aa 
well  as  ecclesiastically.  They  brought  with  them  the 
prophetic  element  of  influence,  in  the  wider  as  well  as 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word.  We  accordingly 
find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah  against  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  xiii,  10-12).  ITiey  are,  as  before  no- 
ticed, sent  out  by  Jehoehaphat  to  instruct  and  judge 
the  people  (2  Chron.  xix,  8-10),  Prophets  of  their  or^ 
der  encourage  the  king  in  his  war  against  Moab  and 
Ammon,  and  go  before  his  army  with  their  loud  halle- 
lujahs (2  Chron.  xx,  21),  and  join  afterwards  in  the  tri- 
umph of  his  return.  The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the 
marriage  of  .Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a 
time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Le- 
vites were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter-revolution 
effected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiii),  and  in  restoring 
the  Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Jehoash  (2 
Chron.  xxiv,  6\  They  shared  in  the  disasters  of  the 
reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv,  24)  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready,  we  may  believe,  to 
support  the  priests,  who,  as  representing  their  order,  op- 
posed the  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the  latter  king  (3 
Chron.  xxvi,  17).  The  closing  of  the  Temple  under 
Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work  wad 
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of  their  privileges  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24).  Under  Heze- 
kiah  they  a^n  became  prominent,  as  consecrating 
themselves  to  the  special  work  of  cleansing  ami  repair- 
ing the  Temple  (2  Chrun.  xxix,  12-15) ;  and  the  hymns 
of  David  and  of  Asaph  were  again  renewed.  In  this 
instance  it  was  thought  worthy  of  fecial  record  that 
those  who  were  simply  Levites  were  more  **  upright  in 
heart**  and  zealous  than  the  priests  themselves  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  34):  and  thus,  in  that  great  Passover,  they  took 
the  place  of  the  unwilling  or  unprepared  members  of 
the  priesthood.  Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they 
were  put  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chron.  xxx,  22),  and 
the  payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discon- 
tinued under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  4). 
The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17),  and 
the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The  reign  of 
Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  it,  a 
period  of  depression.  That  of  Josiah  witnessed  a  fresh 
revival  and  reorganization  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-13).  In 
the  great  Passover  of  his  eigliteenth  year  they  took 
their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as  leaders 
of  their  worship  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  3,  16).  Then  came 
the  Egyptian  and  Chaldiean  invasions,  and  the  rule  of 
cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  The  sacred  tribe  likewise 
showed  itself  unfaithful  The  repeated  protests  of  the 
priest  Ezekiel  indicate  that  they  had  shared  in  the  idol- 
atry of  the  people.  The  prominence  into  which  they 
had  been  brought  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming 
kings  had  apparently  tempted  them  to  think  that  they 
might  encroach  permanently  on  the  special  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korah  was  renewed  (Ezek. 
xliv,  10-14;  xlviii,  11).  They  had,  as  the  penalty  of 
their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

III.  AfUr  the  Captiviiy. — The  position  taken  by  the 
Levites  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return  froraBab- 
ylon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the  traditions 
and  maintained  the  practices  of  their  tribe.  They,  we 
may  believe,  were  those  who  were  specially  called  on  to 
sing  to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  (De 
Wette  on  Psa.  cxxxvii).  It  iB  noticeable,  however,  that 
in  the  first  body  of  returning  exiles  they  were  present 
in  a  disproportionately  small  number  (Ezra  ii,  36-42). 
Those  who  did  come  took  their  old  parts  at  the  founda- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezra  iii,  10; 
vi,  18).  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra  their  re- 
luctance (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin)  was  even 
more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them  prej*ented  them- 
selves at  the  first  great  gathering  (Ezra  viii,  15).  The 
special  eflfbrts  of  Ezra  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  to- 
gether more  than  38,  and  their  place  had  to  be  filled  by 
220  of  the  Nethinim  (ib.  20).  There  is  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Snrenhusius,  Mishna^  Sota,  ix,  10)  to  the  effect 
that,  as  a  punishment  for  this  backwardness,  Ezra  de- 
prived them  of  their  tithes,  and  transferred  the  right  t> 
the  priests.  Those  who  returned  with  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  teachers 
and  interpreters  (Neb.  viii,  7),  and  those  who  were  most 
active  in  that  work  were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the 
hymn-like  prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  Ix  as  the  Ust 
great  effort  of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  were  recognised 
in  the  great  national  covenant,  and  the  offerings  and 
tithes  which  were  their  due  were  once  more  solemnly 
secured  to  them  (Neh.  x,  87-39).  They  took  their  old 
phwies  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii,  29),  and  are  present  in  full  array  at  the  great 
feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  WalL  The  two  prophets 
who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  return,  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped 
it  forward  In  the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest 
measures  were  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before  by  Ezra, 
to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  mixed  marriages  (Ezra  x,  23),  and  they  were 
made  the  spedal  guardians  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sab- 
bath (Neh.  xiii,  22).  The  last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees, 
aa  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter  davs,  the  time  when 
the  Lord  "  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi"  (MaL  iu,  3). 


The  guidance  of  the  O.  T.  fails  as  at  this  point,  and 
the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the  national 
life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. The  synagogue  worship,  then  originated,  or 
receiving  a  new  development,  was  organized  irrespect- 
I  ively  of  them  [see  Synagogue ],  and  thus  throughout 
I  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  were  means  of  instruction 
in  the  law  with  which  they  were  not  connected.  This 
would  tend  materially  to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim 
on  the  reverence  of  the  people ;  but  where  priests  or  Le- 
vites were  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still  en- 
titled to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  special  sections 
I  in  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigned  to  them  (Lights 
I  foot,  Hon  Hth.  on  Matt,  iv,  23).  During  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  they  contributed  to  the  for* 
mation  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue.  The  Levites, 
with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted  and  practically 
formed  the  majority  of  the  permanent  Sanhedritn  (Mai- 
monides  in  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  on  Matt,  xxvi,  3),  and 
as  such  had  a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice even  in  capital  cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature 
of  this  period,  as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age 
of  prophets,  they,  too,  were  likely  to  be  sharers.  The 
training  and  previous  histor>'  of  the  tribe  woidd  predis- 
pose them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  system  as 
they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accordingly  may  have 
been  among  the  scribes  and  elders  who  accumulated 
traditions.  They  may  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  But  in  proportion  as 
they  thus  acquired  fame  and  reputation  individually, 
their  functions  as  Levites  became  subordinate,  and  they 
were  known  simply  as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  Tem- 
ple. They  take  no  prominent  part  in  the  Maccabeiui 
struggles,  though  they  must  have  been  present  at  the 
great  purification  of  the  Temple. 

How  strictly  during  this  post-exilian  period  the  Le- 
vitical  duties  were  enforced,  and  how  severely  any  neg- 
lect in  performing  them  was  punished,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  description  in  the  Mishna:  **Thc 
Levites  had  to  guard  twenty-four  places;  five  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  five  gates  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
(H'^sn  nn  "^nj^S),  four  at  the  four  comers  inside,  five 
at  the  five  gates  of  the  outer  court,  four  at  its  four  cor- 
ners inside,  one  at  the  sacrificial  storehouse,  one  at  the 
curtain  depository,  and  one  behind  the  holy  of  holiet*. 
The  inspector  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House  went  round 
through  all  the  guards  [every  night]  with  burning 
torches  before  him.  If  the  guard  did  not  immediately 
stand  up,  the  inspector  of  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
called  out  to  him, '  Peace  be  with  thee !'  and  if  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  asleep,  he  struck  him  with  his  stick, 
and  even  had  the  liberty  of  setting  his  garments  on  fire; 
and  when  it  was  asked,  *What  is  that  noise  m  the 
court?'  they  were  told, '  it  is  the  noise  of  a  Levite  who  is 
beaten,  or  whose  clothes  have  been  burnt,  because  he 
slept  when  on  duty' "  {Afiddoth,  i,  1,  2).  It  is  thought 
that  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  in  the  Apocalypse 
when  it  is  said  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  keep- 
eth  his  garments"  (Rev.  xvi,  15).  As  for  the  Levites 
who  were  the  singers,  they  were  summoned  by  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet  after  the  incense  was  kindletl  upon  the 
altar,  when  they  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  spacious 
Temple  at  the  orchestra  which  was  joined  to  the  fifteen 
steps  at  the  entrance  from  the  women's  outer  court  to 
the  men's  outer  court.  They  sung  psalms  in  antipho- 
nies,  accompanied  by  three  musical  instruments — the 
harp,  the  cithern,  and  cymbals — while  the  priests  were 
pouring  out  on  the  altar  the  libation  of  wine.  On  Sun- 
day they  sung  Psa.  xxiv,  on  Monday  Psa.  xlviii,  on 
Tuesday  Psa.  Ixxxii,  on  Wednesday  Psa,  xciv,  on  Thurs- 
day Psa.  Ixxxi,  on  Friday  Psa.  xciii,  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath Psa.  xcii.  Each  of  these  psalms  was  sung  in  nine 
sections,  with  eight  pauses  (D'^piD ),  and  at  each  pause 
the  priests  blew  trombones,  when  the  whole  congrega- 
Uon  fell  down  every  time  worshipping  on  their  faces 
{Tamid,  vii,  3,  4> 
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The  Levites  had  no  prescribed  canonical  dress  like 
the  priests,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  which  Jose- 
phus  narrates,  that  the  singers  requested  Agrippa  **  to 
assemble  the  Sanhedrim  in  order  to  obtain  leave  for 
them  to  wear  linen  garments  like  the  priests  .  .  .  con- 
trary to  the  laws"  {Ani.  xx,  9, 6).  But,  though  they 
wore  no  official  garments  at  the  service,  yet  the  Talmud 
says  that  they  ordinarily  wore  a  linen  outer-garment 
with  sleeves,  and  a  head-dress;  and  on  journeys  were 
provided  with  a  staff,  a  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch {Jomot  122,  a).  Some  modifications  were  at 
this  period  introduced  in  what  was  considered  the  nec- 
essary qualification  for  service.  The  Mosaic  law,  it  will 
be  remembered,  regarded  age  as  the  only  qualification, 
and  freed  the  Levite  from  his  duties  when  he  was  fifty 
years  old;  now  that  singing  constituted  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  Levitical  duties,  any  Levite  who  had  not  a 
good  voice  was  regarded  as  disqualified,  and  if  it  con- 
tinued good  and  melodious,  he  was  retained  in  service 
all  his  lifetime,  irrespective  of  age,  but  if  it  failed  he 
was  removed  from  that  class  which  constituted  the 
choristers  to  the  gate-keepers  (Maimonides,  HUchoth 
Kele  Ua-Kodesk^  iii,  8).  During  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing a  Levite  was  exempt  firom  liis  duties  in  the  Temple. 

The  Levites  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the 
type  of  a  formal,  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy 
and  without  love  (Luke  ic,  82).  The  same  parable  in- 
dicates Jericho  as  having  become — what  it  had  not  been 
originally  (see  Josh,  xxi  1  Chron.  vi) — one  of  the  great 
stations  at  which  they  and  the  priests  resided  (Light- 
foot,  Cent,  Charograpk,  c.  47).  In  John  i,  19  they  appear 
as  delegates  of  the  Jewi^— that  is,  of  the  Sanhedrim — 
coming  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giving  utterance  to  their  own  Messianic  expectations. 
The  mention  of  a  Levite  of  C^'prus  in  Acts  iv,  36,  shows 
that  the  changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried 
that  tribe  also  into  ^  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
The  conversion  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  was  probably  no 
solitary  instance  of  the  reception  by  them  of  the  new 
faith,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old.  If  ^*  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith**  (Acts 
\'i,  7),  it  is  not  too  bold  to  believe  that  their  infiuence 
may  have  led  Levites  to  follow  their  example ;  and  thus 
the  old  psalms,  and  possibly  also  the  old  chants  of  the 
Temple  service,  might  be  transmitted  through  the  agen- 
cy of  those  who  had  been  specially  trained  in  them  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church.  Later  on 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  first  centur>',  when  the  Temple  had 
received  its  final  completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa, 
we  find  one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new  move- 
ment. With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of  a  coming 
doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last  stage  of  a  decaying 
system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple  thought  it  a  fitting 
time  to  apply  for  the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen 
garment  as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
concession  of  this  privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his 
reign  (Joseph.  A  rU,  xx,  8, 6).  The  other  Levites  at  the 
same  time  aslvcd  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing in  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they 
had  been  excluded.  The  destruction  of  the  Temple  so 
soon  after  they  had  attauied  the  object  of  their  desires 
came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep  away  their  occupa- 
tion, and  so  to  deprive  them  of  every  vestige  of  that 
which  had  distinguished  them  from  other  Israelites. 
They  were  merged  in  the  crowd  of  captives  that  were 
scattered  over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  The  rabbinic  schools,  that  rose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  fostered  a  studied  and 
habitual  depreciation  of  the  Levitical  order  as  compared 
with  their  own  teachers  (M'Caul,  Old  Pathi^  p.  485). 
Individual  families,  it  may  be,  cherished  the  tradition 
that  their  fathers,  as  priests  or  Levites,  had  taken  part 
in  the  services  of  the  Temple.  If  their  claims  were  rec- 
ognised, they  received  the  old  marks  of  reverence  in  the 
worehip  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  the  Regulations  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  of  London,  in  Margoliouth's  UitU  of 


the  Jew8  in  Great  BrUam^  iii,  270),  took  precedence  Ib 
reading  the  lessons  of  the  day  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Matt,  iv,  28),  and  pronounced  the  blessing  at  the  close 
(Basnage,  HitU  det  Jvtfs^  vi,  790).  Their  existence  was 
acknowledged  in  some  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors (Basnage,  L  c).  The  tenacity  with  which  the 
exiled  race  clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Levita  or  Levy) 
which  imply  that  those  who  bear  them  are  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  in  the  custom  which 
exempts  the  first-bom  of  priestly  or  Levitical  families 
from  the  payments  which  are  still  offered,  in  the  case  of 
others,  as  the  redemption  of  the  fiist-bom  (Leo  of  Mo- 
dena,  in  Picart's  Ceremonies  RdigUuseBf  i,  26;  Allen*s 
Modem  Judaimij  p.  297).  In  the  mean  time,  the  old 
name  had  acquired  a  new  signification.  The  early  writ- 
ers of  the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hierar- 
chy the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  the  title  (if/o€tc)  that  had  belonged  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  while  the  deacons  were  habitually 
spoken  of  as  Levites  (Suicer,  Thes,  s.  v.  Aivinn), 

Though  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  done  away  with 
the  Levitical  duties  which  were  strictly  local,  yet  the 
Levites,  like  the  priests,  still  exist,  have  to  this  day  oet* 
tain  functions  to  perform,  and  continue  to  enjoy  certain 
privileges  and  immunities.  On  those  festivals  wherecm 
the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  on  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  during  the  morning  service,  as  prescribed 
in  Numb,  vi,  22-27,  the  Levites  have  **  to  wait  on  the 
priests,**  and  wash  their  hands  prior  to  the  giving  of  the 
said  blessing.  At  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the  syna- 
gogue, the  Levite  is  called  to  the  second  section,  the 
first  being  assigned  to  the  priest.  See  Haphtarah. 
Moreover,  like  the  priests,  the  Levites  are  exempt  from 
redeeming  their  first-bom,  and  this  exemption  even  ex- 
tends to  women  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  many  Israel- 
ites, L  e.  Jews  of  any  other  tribe. 

IV.  Zireraftirf .— Mishna,  Erackm,  ii,  8-6 ;  Tamidf  vii, 
8, 4 ;  SuccOf  v,  4 ;  BikhiriMf  iii,  4 ;  Maimonides,  Jod  Ho" 
Ckezaka,  UUchoth  Kele  JJa-Mikdash,  iii,  1-11 ;  Michael- 
is,  Commentariet  on  the  Lata  ofMoae$,  sec.  52  (English 
transUtion,  i,  252  sq.) ;  BUhr,  SymboUk  dea  Mosauchen 
Cultut,  U,  8,  39, 165,  842,  428 ;  Uerzfeld,  Getchichte  de» 
VoUces  Israel  von  der  Ztrstorung  de*  ersten  Temptls,  p. 
126, 204, 887-424  (Brans.  1847) ;  the  same,  Gesckickte  des 
Volkes  Israel  von  der  VolUndung  des  ttceiten  Tempelsy  i, 
55-58,  68-66,  141  (Noidhausen,  1855);  SaalschUtz,  i>c/« 
Mosaische  Recht,  i,  89-106  (Beri.  1853) ;  the  same,  ^rc*- 
doloffie  der  HebrSer,  vol.  ii,  ch.  Ixxviii,  p.  842  (Konigsb. 
1856) ;  Kcil,  Handbuch  der  biblischen  A  rchaologie,  i,  160 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1858) ;  Kalisdh,  Historical  and 
Critical  Commtntary  on  Genesis^  p.  735-744  (Lond.  1848); 
Brown,  AnfiquUieSf  i,  801-847 ;  Godwyn,  Moses  andAo" 
roHj  i,  5 ;  Witsius,  Dissert.  J  I.  de  Theocrai,  Israeliiar. ; 
Jennings,  Antiquities,  p.  184-206;  Carpzov,  Apparat, 
Crit.  (see  Index) ;  Saubert,  Comm,  de  Sacerdot,  et  saeris 
Uabr, personis,  in  0pp.  p.  288  sq.;  Gramberg, Krit,  Gt^ 
schichte  d,  Religionsideen  des  A  Iten  Test.  voL  i,  c  iii ;  Re- 
land,  A  ntiq.  Sacr.  ii,  6 ;  Ugolino,  Sacerdot.  Uebr,  ch.  xii, 
in  his  Thesavr,  voL  xiii;  Schacht,  ^imnac^erv.  ad  I  ken, 
p.  525  sq. ;  Bauer,  GoUesd.  Ver/assung.  ii,  877  sq. ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rah.  p. 868  sq.;  Willisch,  DefiUis  LevUarum  (Lips. 
1708). 

Levites,  Miutary,  a  name  given  to  such  minis- 
ters in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  as  filled  the 
office  of  chaplain  in  the  regiments  of  the  Parliamentary 
army. 

Leyif  icus,  so  called  in  the  Vulgate  from  treating 
chiefly  of  the  Levitical  service ;  in  the  Heb.  K^p^^,  and 
he  called,  being  the  word  with  which  it  begins;  in  the 
Sept.  Aw'iriKov'y  the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
called  also  bv  the  later  Jews  O'^Sns  ni'in, "  law  of  the 
priests,"  and  mja'llj  ITIIFI,  "law  of  offerings.**  In 
our  treatment  of  it  we  have  especial  regard  to  tta^ 
various  sacrifices  enumerated. 
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L  CotUmU^ — Leviticus  contains  the  further  statement 
aod  development  of  the  8inaitic  legislation,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  are  described  in  £xodu&  It  exhibits 
the  hittoriccd  progress  of  this  legislation ;  consequently, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  it  in  a 
aystematic  form.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order 
observed,  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  of  which  the  pUn  may  easily  be  perceived.  The 
whole  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contents  of  Ex- 
odus, at  the  conclusion  of  which  book  that  sanctuary  is 
described  with  which  all  external  worship  was  connect- 
ed (Exod.  xxxv-xl). 

Leviticuc  begins  by  describing  the  worship  itself  (ch. 
i-xvii),  and  concludes  with  personal  distinctions  and  ex- 
hortations as  to  the  worshippers  (ch.  xviii-xxvii).  More 
specifically  the  book  may  be  divided  into  seven  leading 
sections 

(I.)  The  Laws  directUf  relating  to  SacrificeM  (ch.  i-vii). 
— At  first  God  spoke  to  the  people  out  of  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them  his  holy  com- 
mandments by  the  hand  of  a  mediator;  but  henceforth 
his  presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  the  secret  top  of  Sinai, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  both  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Hence  the  first  directions  which  Moses  re- 
ceives after  the  work  is  finished  have  reference  to  the 
offerings  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  As  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in 
the  tabernacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in 
the  offering.  Without  offerings  none  may  approach 
him.  The  regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  fall  in^o 
three  groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertheau  has  observed  that 
this  principle  runs  through  all  the  laws  of  Moses.  They 
are  all  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, so  that  each  distinct  subject  of  legislation  is  al- 
ways treated  of  under  ten  several  enactments  or  provi- 
sions. 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (ch.  i-iii)  deals  with 
three  kinds  of  offerings:  the  burnt-offering  (nb'l?),  the 
meat-offering  (nnpia),  and  the  thank-offering  (nnr 

a.  The  burnt-offering  (chap,  i)  in  three  sections.  It 
might  be  either  (1)  a  male  without  blemish  from  the 
*«^  ("^59^  IP)  (ver.  8-9),  or  (2)  a  male  without  blem- 
ish from  the/och,OT  lesser  cattle  (lK»n)  (ver.  10-18), 
or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of  turtle-doves  or 
young  pigeons  (ver.  14-17).  The  subdivisions  are  here 
marked  clearly  enough,  not  only  by  the  three  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  but  alio  by  the  form  in  which  the  enactment 
if  put.  Each  begins  with,  "  If  his  offering,"  etc.,  and 
each  ends  with,  **  An  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savor  unto  Jehovah.** 

k  The  next  group  (ch.  ii)  presents  many  more  difil- 
culties.  lu  parte  are  not  so  clearly  marked,  either  by 
prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter,  or  by  the  more 
technical  boundaries  of  certain  initial  and  filial  phrases. 
We  have  here  the  meatoffering,  or  bloodless  offering,  in 
four  sections :  (1)  in  ite  uncooked  form,  consisting  of  fine 
flour  with  oil  and  frankincense  (ver.  1-3);  (2)  in  ite 
cooked  form,  of  which  three  different  kinds  are  speci- 
fied—baked in  the  oven,  fried,  or  boiled  (verses  4-10); 
(8)  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  and  the  direction  to  use 
salt  in  all  the  meat-offerings  (ver.  11-13) ;  (4)  the  obla- 
tion of  first-fifuite  (ver.  14-16). 

c  The Skelamitn,  "peace-offering"  (A- V.),  or  "thank- 
offering"  (Ewald)  (chap,  iii),  in  three  sections.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  falls  under  two  heads:  first,  when  it  is  of 
the  kard;  and,  secondly,  when  it  is  of  the  ^flock.  But 
this  last  has  again  ite  subdivision ;  for  the  offering,  when 
of  the  flock,  may  be  either  a  lamb  or  a  goat.  Accord- 
ingly, the  three  sections  arc,  verses  1-6;  7-11;  12-16. 
Ver.  6  is  merely  introductory  to  the  second  class  of  sac- 
rifices, and  ver.  17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  lawsi  This  concUides  the  first  decalogue  of  the 
book. 


2.  The  laws  oonoeming  the  sin-offering  and  the  tres- 
(or  guilt-)  offering  (chap,  iv,  v).  The  sin-offering 
(chap,  iv)  is  treated  of  under  four  specified  cases,  after  a 
short  introduction  to  the  whole  in  ver.  1,2:  (1)  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  priest,  3-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, 18-21;  (8)  for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the 
common  people,  27-85. 

After  these  four  cases,  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be 
made  for  four  different  classes,  there  foUow  provisions 
respecting  three  several  kinds  of  transgression  for  which 
atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
these  should  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  the  sin-offering 
or  of  the  trespass-offering.  See  Offebino.  We  may, 
however,  follow  Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel  in 
regarding  them  as  special  instances  in  which  a  m-offer- 
ing  was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are :  first,  when 
any  one  hears  a  curse,  and  conceals  what  he  hears  (ver. 
1) ;  secondly,  when  any  one  touches,  without  knowing 
or  intending  it,  any  unclean  thing  (ver.  2, 8) ;  lastly, 
when  any  one  takes  an  oath  inconsiderately  (verse  4). 
For  each  of  these  cases  the  same  trespass^ffering,  "a 
female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  a|>- 
pointed;  but,  with  that  mercifulness  which  character- 
izes the  Mosaic  law,  express  provision  is  made  for  a  leas 
costly  offering  where  the  offerer  is  poor. 

This  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three  regu- 
lations respecting  the  guilt-offering  (or  trespass-offer- 
ing) :  first,  when  any  one  sins  "  through  ignorance  in 
the  holy  things  of  Jehovah"  (ver.  14, 16) ;  next,  when  a 
person,  without  knowing  it,  "commite  any  of  these  things 
which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandmente 
of  Jehovah"  (17-19) ;  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  sweare 
falsely  concerning  that  which  was  intrusted  to  him,  etc. 
(verses  20-26).  This  decalogue,  like  the  preceding  one, 
has  ite  characteristic  words  and  expressions.  The  prom- 
inent word  which  introduces  so  many  of  the  cnactmente 
is  125^.3, "soul"  (see  iv,2,27;  v,  1,2,4,15,17,  vi,2),and 
the  phrase, "  If  a  soul  shall  sin"  (iv,  2),  is,  with  occasional 
variations  having  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive 
phrase  of  the  section.  As  in  the  former  decalogue  the 
nature  of  the  offerings,  so  in  this  the  person  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several 
statutes. 

8.  Naturally  upon  the  law  of  sacrifices  follows  the 
law  of  the  prieste'  duties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices 
(ch.  vi,  vii).  Hence  we  find  Moses  directed  to  address 
himself  immediately  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (vi,  2, 18  = 
vi,  9,  25,  A.y.).  In  this  group  the  different  kinds  of 
offerings  are  named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the 
two  preceding  decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at 
the  consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
offering,  immediately  after  the  meat-offering,  which  it 
resembles,  and  the  thank-offering  now  appears  after  the 
trespass-offering.  There  are,  therefore,  in  all,  six  kinds 
of  offering,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  the  priest  has 
his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau  has  very  ingeniously  so 
distributed  the  enactmente  in  which  these  duties  are 
prescribed  as  to  arrange  them  all  in  five  decalogues. 
We  will  briefly  indicate  his  arrangement. 

(1.)  The  first  decalogue,  (a.)  "  This  is  the  law  of  the 
burnt-offering"  (vi,  9,  A.y.),  in  five  enactments,  each 
verse  (ver.  9-18)  containing  a  separate  enactment.  (6.) 
"And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering"  (verse  14), 
again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is,  as  before^ 
contained  in  a  single  verse  (ver.  14-18). 

(2.)  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  verses  19-80. 
(a.)  Yer.  19  b  merely  introductory ;  then  follow,  in  five 
verses,  five  distinct  directions  with  regard  to  the  offer- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  the  first 
in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in  ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  ver.  22,  and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver. 
22  and  ver.  28.  (6.)  "  This  is  the  Uw  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing" (ver.  25).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one 
verse,  except  that  two  verses  (27, 28)  are  given  to  the 
third. 

(8.)  The  third  decalogue  is  contained  in  ch.  vii,  1-10, 
the  laws  of  the  trespaaa-offering.    But  it  la  imposMMc 
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to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  soondnets  of  Bertheaa's 
system  when  we  find  him  making  the  words  **  It  is  most 
holy,"  in  verse  1,  the  first  of  the  ten  enactments.  This 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  verses  8  and  4  evidently  form  but 
one. 

(4.)  The  fourth  decalogue,  after  an  introductory  verse 
(verse  11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (verses  12-21). 

(5.)  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certain  general 
laws  about  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  etc,  and 
is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (ver.  28-88),  the  versed, 
as  before,  marking  the  divisions. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  historical  notice  of 
the  fact  that  these  several  commands  were  given  to  Mo- 
ses on  Mount  Sinai  (verse  85-88). 

(II.)  An  entirely  historical  section  (chap,  viii-x),  in 
three  parts. — 1.  In  ch.  viii  we  have  the  account  of  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses  before  the 
whole  congregation.  They  are  washed ;  he  is  arrayed 
in  the  priestly  vestments  and  anointed  with  the  holy 
uil ;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  their  garments,  and  the 
various  offerings  appointed  are  offered.  2.  In  chap,  ix 
Aaron  offers,  eight  days  d'ter  his  consecration,  his  first  of- 
fering for  himself  and  the  people :  this  comprises  for  him- 
self a  sin-  and  burnt-  offering,  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-) 
offering.  Ue  blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down 
from  heaven  and  consumes  the  bumt-offering.  8.  Ch. 
X  teUs  how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eager 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  oflioe,  and  perhaps 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised  the 
restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Exod.  xxx, 
7,  etc),  and,  daring  to  **  offer  strange  fire  before  Jeho- 
vah,'* perished  because  of  their  presumption. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedness  in 
the  sanctuary;  with  them, therefore,  began  also  the  di- 
vine punishment.  Very  touching  is  the  story  which 
follows.  Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  mourn  his  loss 
(ver.  6, 7),  will  not  eat  the  sin-offering  in  the  holy  place ; 
and  when  rebuked  by  Moses,  pleads  in  his  defence, 
**  Such  things  have  befallen  me :  and  if  I  had  eaten  the 
sin-offering  to-day,  should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah  V  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  the  Judge, 
admits  the  plea,  and  honors  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
father's  heart,  even  when  it  leads  to  a  violation  of  the 
letter  of  the  divine  commandmenU 

(in.)  7^e  laws  conceminff  purify  and  impurity^  and 
the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for  putting 
away  impurity  (chap,  xi-xvi).  The  first  seven  deca- 
logues had  reference  to  the  putting  away  ot  guilt.  By 
the  appointed  sacrifices  the  separation  between  man  and 
(iod  was  healed.  The  next  seven  concern  themselves 
with  the  putting  away  of  impurity.  That  chap,  xi-xv 
hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  that  they  treat  of  kindred 
subjects,  they  have  their  characteristic  words,  KlShd, 
nXQId, "  unclean,"  "uncleanness,'*  "iinis,  "in::, "  clean," 
which  occur  in  almost  every  verse.  The  only  question 
is  about  ch.  xvi,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.  His- 
torically it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  ch.  xvi  ought  to 
have  followed  ch.  x.  As  this  order  is  neglected,  it  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  some  other  principle  of  arrange- 
ment than  that  of  historical  sequence  has  been  adopted. 
'i1iis  we  find  in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  gi'eat  day 
of  atonement.  The  high-priest  on  that  day  made  atone- 
ment "  because  of  the  undecumess  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins** 
(xvi,  16),  and  he  "reconciled  the  holy  place  and  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar**  (ver.  20). 
Delivered  from  their  guUt  and  cleansed  from  their  pol- 
lutions, from  that  day  forward  the  children  of  Israel  en- 
tered upon  a  new  and  holy  life.  This  was  typified  both 
by  the  ordinance  that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  fur  the 
sin-offbring  were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  27),  and 
also  by  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  laden  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  into  the  wildemessL  Hence  ch. 
xvi  teepis  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  second 


group  of  seven  decalogues.  It  has  reference,  we  be* 
lieve,  not  only  (as  Bertheau  supposes)  to  the  putting 
avray,  as  by  one  solemn  act,  of  all  those  undeannessee 
mentioned  in  ch.  xi-xv,  and  for  which  the  various  ex- 
piadons  and  deansings  there  appointed  were  temporuy 
and  uisuffkient,  but  also  to  the  making  of  atonement,  in 
the  sense  of  hiding  sin  or  putting  away  its  guilt.  For 
not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  cleansing  as  from  defile- 
ment, but  far  more  prominently  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  often-repeated  word  "IBS,  ''to  cover,  to 
atone,**  is  the  great  word  of  the  section. 

1.  The  first  decalogue  in  this  group  refers  to  dean 
and  unclean  fiesh  (ch.  xi).  Five  classes  of  animals  are 
pronounced  unclean.  The  first  four  enactments  declare 
what  animals  may  or  may  not  be  eaten,  whether  (1) 
beasts  of  the  earth  (ver.  2-8),  or  (2)  fishes  (ver.  9-12), 
or  (8)  binis  (verse  18-20),  or  (4)  creeping  things  i^ith 
wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard  against 
pollution  by  oonuct  with  the  carcase  of  any  of  these 
animals :  (6)  ver.  24-26 ;  (6)  ver.  27, 28 ;  (7)  ver.  29-88 ; 
(8)  verse  89-40.  The  ninth  and  tenth  specify  the  last 
class  of  animals  which  are  undean  for  food,  (9)  ver.  41, 
42,  and  forbid  any  other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  of 
them,  (10)  verse  48-45.  Verse  46  and  47  are  merdy  a 
concluding  summary. 

2.  («.)  Women's  purification  in  childbed  (chap.  xii). 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau,  con- 
stitutes (1)  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue,  (ft,)  The  re- 
maining nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter  (xiii), 
which  treats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in  gar- 
mfenu:  (2)  ver.  1-8;  (3)  ver.  9-17;  (4)  ver.  18-28;  (6) 
ver.  24-28;  (6)  ver.  29-37;  (7)  ver.  88,  89;  (8)  ver.  40, 
41 ;  (9)  ver.  42-46 ;  (10)  ver.  47-59.  This  arrangement 
of  the  several  sections  is  not  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tion, but  it  is  certainly  supported  by  the  characteristic 
mode  in  which  each  section  opens.  Thus,  for  instance, 
ch.  xii,  2  begins  with  S'^^jn  "^3  nrX;  ch.  xiii,  2  with 
rm'^  "^S  07K,  ver.  9  with  rpnn  "«3  rr^X  JM,  and 
80  on,  the  same  order  being  always  observed,  the  sub- 
stantive being  placed  first,  then  *^3,  and  then  the  verb, 
except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  substantive  is  placed 
after  the  verb. 

8.  ^  The  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his  deannng,* 
L  e.  the  law  which  the  priett  is  to  observe  in  purifying 
the  leper  (xiv,  1-82).  The  priest  is  mentioned  in  ten 
verses,  each  of  which  begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of 
this  law :  ver.  3, 4,  5, 1 1, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19,  20.  In  each 
instance  the  word  "jHSn  is  preceded  by  1  consecut  with 
the  perf.  It  is  true  that  in  verse  8,  and  also  in  verse  14, 
the  word  "jHin  occurs  twice ;  but  in  both  verses  there 
is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Yulg.  and  Arab, 
versions,  for  the  absence  of  the  second.  Verses  31-82 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplemental  provision  in  cases 
where  the  leper  is  too  poor  to  bring  the  required  offering. 

4.  The  leprosy  in  a  house  (xiv,  88-57).  It  is  not  so 
easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  noticed  in  so  many 
other  laws.  There  are  no  characteristic  words  or  phrases 
to  guide  us.  Bertheau*B  divisimi  is  as  foUows:  (1)  ver. 
84,35;  (2)  ver.  86, 87;  (8)  ver.  88;  (4)  ver.  89;  (5)  ver. 
40 ;  (6)  ver.  41, 42 ;  (7)  ver.  48-45.  Then,  as  usual,  fol- 
lows a  short  summary  which  doses  the  statute  concern- 
ing leprosy,  ver.  54-57. 

5, 6.  The  law  of  undeanness  by  issue,  etc,  in  two 
decalogues  (xv,  1-15;  xv,  16-81).  The  division  is 
clearly  marked,  as  Bertheau  observes,  by  the  form  of 
cleansing,  which  is  so  exactly  similar  in  the  two  prind- 
pal  cases,  and  which  doses  each  series :  (1)  ver.  18-15 ; 
(2)  ver.  28-80.  We  again  give  his  arrangement,  though 
we  do  not  profess  to  regard  it  as  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
tory. 

(a.)  (1)  Ver.  2,  8;  (2)  ver.  4;  (8)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver.  6-, 
(5)  ver.  7;  (6)  ver.  8;  (7)  ver.  9;  (8)  ver.  10;  (9)  ver. 
11, 12  [these  Bertheau  considers  as  one  enactment,  be- 
cause it  is  another  way  of  saying  that  either  the  man 
or  thing  which  the  undean  person  (ouches  is  undeini 
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but,  on  the  tame  priociple,  venes  4  and  5  might  just  as 
well  fonn  one  enactment] ;  (10)  ver.  13-15. 

(6.)  (1)  Ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17;  (8)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver.  19; 
(5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9) 
ver.  24;  (10)  ver.  28-^  In  order  to  complete  this  ar- 
rangement, be  considers  ver.  2»-27  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary enactment  provided  for  an  irregular  unclean- 
nesa,  leaving  it  as  quite  uncertain,  however,  whether 
this  was  a  later  addition  or  not.  Verses  82  and  83  form 
merely  the  same  genecal  conclusion  which  we  have  had 
before  in  xiv,  54-57. 

7.  The  last  decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  seven  dec- 
alogues is  to  be  found  in  chap,  xvi,  which  treats  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement.  The  law  itself  is  contained  in 
verses  1-28.  The  remaining  verses,  29-^,  consist  of  an 
exhortation  to  its  careful  observance.  In  the  act  of 
atonement  three  persons  are  concerned :  the  high-priest, 
in  this  instance  Aaron;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat 
for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  bums  the 
skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin- 
offering  without  the  camp.  The  last  two  have  special 
purifications  assigned  them — ^the  second  because  he  has 
touched  the  goat  laden  with  the  guilt  of  Israel,  the  third 
because  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the  sin-offering. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  enactments  prescribe  what  these 
purifications  are,  each  of  them  concluding  with  the  same 
formula,  nanan  bx  Xinj  'i?  ■«nnxi,  and  hence  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  The  duties  of  Aaron,  conse- 
quently, ought,  if  the  division  into  decades  is  correct,  to 
be  comprised  in  eight  enactments.  Now  the  name  of 
Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in  six  of  these  it  is 
preceded  by  the  perf.  with  1  consecut.,  as  we  observed 
was  the  case  before  when  "the  priest'*  was  the  pn>minent 
figure.  According  to  this,  then,  the  decalogue  will  stand 
thus :  (1)  Verse  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  holy  place  at  all 
times;  (2)  verses  3-5,  with  what  sacrifices  and  in  wliat 
dress  Aaron  is  to  enter  the  holy  place;  (8)  verses  6,  7, 
Aaron  to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and  to  set  the  two 
goats  before  Jehovah ;  (4)  Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  the  two 
goats;  (5)  verses  9, 10,  Aaron  to  offer  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  falls  for  Jehovah,  and  to  send  away  the  goat  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness;  (6)  verses  11-19,  Aaron  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat 
to  make  atonement  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the 
whole  congregation,  as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of  incense 
with  the  blood ;  (7)  verses  20-22,  Aaron  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  (8)  verses  23-25,  Aaron  after  this  to 
take  off  his  linen  garments,  bathe  himself,  and  put  on 
his  priestly  garments,  and  then  offer  his  bunit-offering 
and  that  of  the  congregation ;  (9)  verse  26,  the  man  by 
whom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  purify  him- 
self; (10)  verses  27-28,  what  is  to  be  done  by  him  who 
bums  the  sin-offering  without  the  camp, 

(IV.)  LoiDt  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  Separation  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Heathen  Natiom  (chap,  xvii-xx). — 
We  here  reach  the  great  central  point  of  the  book.  All 
going  before  was  but  a  preparation  for  this.  Two  great 
troths  have  been  established :  first,  that  God  can  only 
be  approached  by  means  of  appointed  sacrifices;  next^ 
that  man  in  nature  and  life  is  full  of  pollution,  which 
most  be  cleansed.  Now  a  third  is  taught,  viz.,  that  not 
by  several  cleansings  for  several  sins  and  pollutions  can 
guilt  be  put  away.  The  several  acts  of  sin  are  but  so 
many  manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature.  For  this, 
therefore,  also  must  atonement  be  made  by  one  solemn 
act,  which  shall  cover  all  transgressions,  and  turn  away 
God's  righteous  displeasure  from  IsraeL  Israel  is  now- 
reminded  that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great  atone- 
ment offered,  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.  It  is  a  sep- 
arate nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God.  It  may  not,  therefore,  do  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is  surrounded.  Here,  conse- 
quently, we  find  those  laws  and  ordinances  which  espe- 
cially distinguish  the  nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  na- 
tipDS  of  the  earth.  , 


Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  o'  seven 
decalogues ;  but  the  several  decalogues  are  not  so  clearly 
marked,  nor  are  the  characteristic  phrases  and  the  intro- 
ductions and  conclusions  so  common.  In  ch.  xviii  there 
are  twenty  enactments,  and  in  cb.  xix  thirty.  In  ch. 
xvii,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  ch.  xx 
there  are  fourteen.  As  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  en- 
actments in  ch.  xviii  are  entirely  separated  by  a  fresh 
introduction  from  those  in  ch.  xvii,  Bertheau,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in  deca- 
logues, would  transpose  this  chapter,  and  place  it  aAer 
ch.  xix.  He  obser\*es  that  the  laws  in  ch.  xvii,  and  those 
in  chap,  xx,  1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may  very 
well  constitute  a  single  decalogue,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  that  the  words  in  xviii,  1-5  form  the  natu- 
ral introduction  to  this  whole  group  of  laws:  "And  Je- 
hovah spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  Jehovah  your 
God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  EgA'pt,  wherein 
ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do;  and  after  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do; 
neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances,**  etc.  Ther^ 
is,  however,  a  point  of  connection  between  chapters  xvii 
and  xviii  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  their  position  in  our  present  text 
is  the  right  one.  All  the  six  enactments  in  chap,  xvii 
(ver.  8-5,  ver.  6, 7,  ver.  8, 9,  ver.  10-12,  ver.  18, 14,  ver.  16) 
bear  upon  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Je- 
hovah as  compared  with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  false 
gods.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  license  to  idolatrous  practices  which  might 
possibly  be  drawn  from  the  sending  of  the  goat  for  Aza- 
zel into  the  wilderness  [see  Atonement,  Day  of],  es- 
pecially, perhaps,  against  the  Egyptian  custom  of  ap- 
peasing the  evil  spirit  of  the  wilderness  and  averting 
his  malice  (Hengstenberg,  Mose  u^ACgypten,  p.  179;  Mo- 
vers, PhoKicierf  i,  369).  To  this  there  may  be  an  allu- 
sion in  ver.  7.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  and  more 
simple  to  regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters 
(with  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  II,  i,  245)  as  directed  against 
two  prevalent  heatheji  practices,  the  eating  of  bk>od  and 
fornication.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  inti- 
mately moral  and  ritual  obserA'anoes  were  blended  to- 
gether in  the  Jewish  mind,  that  abstinence  *'  from  blood 
and  things  strangled,  and  fornication,**  was  laid  down  by 
the  apo^les  as  the  only  condition  of  communion  to  be 
required  of  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Before  we 
quit  this  chapter  one  observation  may  be  made.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.V.  in  ver.  11, "  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul,**  should  be, "  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  by  means  of  the 
/(/c."  This  is  important.  It  is  not  blood  merely  as 
such,  but  blood  as  having  in  it  the  principle  of  life  that 
God  accepts  in  sacrifice ;  for,  by  thus  giving  vicariously 
the  life  of  the  dumb  animal,  the  sinner  confesses  that  his 
own  life  is  forfeit. 

In  ch.  xviii,  after  the  introduction  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  ver.  1-5 — and  in  which  God  claims  obe- 
dience on  the  double  ground  that  he  is  Israel*s  God,  and 
that  to  keep  his  commandments  is  life  (ver.  5)— there 
follow  twenty  enactments  concerning  unlawful  mar- 
riages and  unnatural  lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained 
one  in  each  verse  (verses  6-15).  The  next  ten  range 
themselves  in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that 
verses  17  and  28  contain  each  two.  Of  the  twenty  the 
first  fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  repeated 

•ft  T 

In  chap,  xix  are  three  decalogues,  introduced  by  the 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God  am 
holy,**  and  ending  with, "  Ye  shall  observe  all  my  sUt- 
utee,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.  I  am  Jeho- 
vah.** The  laws  here  are  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
and  many  of  them  a  repetition  merely  of  previous  laws. 
Of  the  three  decalogues,  the  first  is  comprised  in  verses 
3-18,  and  may  be  thus  distributed:  (1)  verse  8,  to  honor 
father  and  mother;  (2)  ver.  8,  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  (8) 
ver.  4,  not  to  turn  to  idols;  (4)  ver. 4,  not  to  make  mol- 
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ten  gods  (these  two  enactments  being  separtted  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  first  and  second  commandments 
in  the  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables) ;  (5)  verses  5-8, 
of  thank-offerings;  (6)  ver.9, 10,  of  gleanings  (7)  verse 
11,  not  to  steal  or  lie;  (8)  verse  12,  not  to  swear  falsely; 
(9)  verse  13,  not  to  defraud  one's  neighbor;  (10)  verse 
18,  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired,  etc 

The  next  decalogue,  verses  14-25,  Bertheau  arranges 
thus :  ver.  14,  ver.  15,  ver.  16a,  ver.  166,  ver.  17,  ver.  18, 
ver.  19a,  ver.  196,  ver.  20-22,  ver.  28-25.  We  object, 
however,  to  making  the  words  in  19a,  *^  Ye  shall  keep 
my  statutes,"  a  separate  enactment.  There  is  no  reason 
for  this.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver. 
17  as  consisting  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly 
the  case. 

The  third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributed :  verse 
26a,  ver.  266,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver.  80,  ver.  31,  ver. 
82,  ver.  33, 84,  ver.  85,  86. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this  group. 
Bertheau  completes  the  number  seven  by  transposing, 
as  we  have  seen,  chap,  xvii,  and  placing  it  immediately 
before  ch.  xx.  He  also  transfers  ver.  27  of  ch.  xx  to 
what  he  considers  its  proper  place,  viz.,  after  ver.  6.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands 
very  awkwardly  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely 
isolated  as  it  is  from  all  other  enactments;  for  ver.  2^ 
26  are  the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole  section.  But, 
admitting  this,  another  difiiculty  remains,  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  seventh  decalogue  begins  at  ver.  10,  and 
another  transposition  is  necessary,  so  that  ver.  7,  8  may 
sUud  after  verse  9,  and  so  conclude  the  preceding  series 
of  ten  enactments.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  abandon 
the  search  (or  complete  symmetry  than  to  adopt  a  meth- 
od so  violent  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

It  should  be  observed  that  ch.  xviii,  6-23,  and  ch.  xx, 
10-21,  sund  in  such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  the 
latter  declares  the  penalties  attached  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  many  of  the  commandments  given  in  the  former. 
But,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  in  chap,  xvii 
-XX  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  fonn  a  dbtinct  section  of  themselves,  of  which 
XX,  22-26  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  sections,  it  has  some  characteristic 
expressions:  (a)  '*  Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  my 
statutes**  C^np)?!,  "^WDpia)  occurs  xviii,  4,  5,  26;  xix, 
87 ;  XX,  8,  22,  biit  is  not  met  with  either  in  the  preced- 
ing or  the  following  chapters.  (6)  The  constantly  re- 
curring phrases, "  I  am  Jehovah,"  "  I  am  Jehovah  your 
God,**  *•  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,**  "  I  am  Jehovah 
which  hallow  you.**  In  the  earlier  sections  this  phrase- 
ology is  only  found  in  Lev.  xi,  44,  45,  and  Exod.  xxxi, 
13.  In  the  section  which  follows  (chap,  xxi-xxv)  it  b 
much  more  common,  this  section  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure a  continuation  of  the  preceding. 

(V.)  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues — 
that  contained  in  ch.  xxi-xxvi,  2.  The  subjects  com- 
prised in  these  enactments  are — 1.  The  personal  purity 
of  the  priests.  They  may  not  defile  themselves  for  the 
dead;  their  wives  and  daughters  must  be  pure,  and 
they  themselves  must  be  tree  from  all  personal  blemish 
(ch.  xxi).  2.  The  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permit- 
ted only  to  priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness: 
they  and  their  household  only  may  eat  them  (ch.  xxii,  1- 
16).  3.  The  offerings  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and  with- 
out blemish  (ch.  xxii,  17-83).  4.  The  last  aeries  provides 
for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festivals  when  priests 
and  people  were  to  be  gathered  together  before  Jehovah 
in  holy  convocation  (ch.  xxiii,  xxv),  with  an  episode 
(ch.  xxiv). 

Up  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purpose  in  the 
order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance,  ch.  xi-xvi 
treats  of  external  purity ;  ch.  xvii-xx  of  moral  purity ; 
chap,  xxi-xxiii  of  the  holiness  of  the  priests,  and  their 
duties  with  regard  to  holy  things ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  provisions  for  the  solemn  feasts  on  which  all  Israel 
appeared  before  Jehovah.    We  will  again  briefly  indi- 


cate Bertheau*s  groups,  and  then  append  some  geneni 
observations  on  this  whole  section. 

a.  Chapter  xxi,  ten  laws,  as  follows :  (1)  ver.  1-3 ;  (2) 
ver.4;  (8)  ver. 5,6;  (4)ver.7,8;  (5)  ver.9;  (6)  ver.  10, 
11 ,  (7)  ver.  12 ;  (8)  ver.  18, 14 ;  (9)  ver.  17-21 ;  (10)  ver. 
22, 23.  The  first  five  laws  concern  all  the  priests ;  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth,  the  high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
the  effects  of  bodily  blemish  in  particular  cases. 

6.  Chap,  xxii,  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2 ;  (2)  ver.  8 ;  (8)  ver.  4 ; 
(4)  ver.  4-7 ;  (5>  ver.  8, 9 ;  (6)  ver.  10 ;  (7)  ver.  11 ;  (8) 
vex.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10)  ver.  14-16. 

c  Chap,  xxii,  17-88.  (1)  ver.  18-20 ;  (2)  ver.  21 ;  (8) 
ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  28;  (6)  ver.  24;  (6)  ver.  25;  (7)  ver. 
27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10)ver.80;  andageneral 
conclusion  in  verse  81-88. 

d.  Chap,  xxiil  (1)  ver.  8 ;  (2)  ver.  5-7 ;  (8)  ver.  8 ; 
(4)  ver.  9-14;  (5)  ver.  15-21;  (6)  ver.  22;  (7)  ver.  24, 
25 ;  (8)  ver.  27-82 ;  (9)  ver.  84, 85 ;  (10)  ver.  86 ;  verses 
37, 38  contain  the  conclusion,  or  general  summing  up  of 
the  Decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  as 
well  as  chapter  xxiv,  see  below. 

€,  Chap,  xxv,  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2 ;  (2;  ver.  8, 4 ;  (8)  ver. 
5 ;  (4)  ver.  6 ;  (5)  ver.  8-10 ;  (6)  ver.  11, 12 ;  (7)  ver.  18  ; 
(8)  ver.  14;  (9)  ver.  15;  (10)  ver.  16;  with  a  concluding 
formula  in  verse  18-22. 

/.  Chap,  xxv,  23-38.  (1 )  ver.  28, 24 ;  (2)  ver.  25 ;  (8) 
ver.  26, 27 ;  (4)  ver.  28 ;  (5)  ver.  29 ;  (6)  ver.  80 ;  (7)  ver. 
81 ;  (8)  ver.  82,  83 ;  (9)  ver.  34 ;  (10)  ver.  85-57 ;  the 
conclusion  to  the  whole  in  verse  88. 

g.  Chap,  xxv,  89-xxvi, 2.  (1)  ver.  39 ;  (2)  ver.  40-42; 
(3)  ver.  43;  (4)  ver.  44, 45 ;  (5)  ver.  46;  (6)  ver.  47-49 ; 
(7)  ver.  50;  (8)  ver.  51,62;  (9)  ver.  58;  (10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement  is  only 
completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of  ch.  xxiii  and  the 
whole  of  ch.  xxiv.  But  it  is  clear  that  ch.  xxiii,  89-44 
is  an  addition,  containmg  further  instructions  respect- 
ing the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Verse  89,  as  compared 
with  verse  84,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to; 
while  ver.  87, 88  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original  con- 
clusion of  the  laws  respecting  the  feasts  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter.  Ch.  xxiv, 
again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  First,  we 
have  a  command  concerning  the  oil  to  be  used  in  the 
lamps  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  but  this  is  only  a 
repetition  of  an  enactment  already  given  in  Exod.  xx\ni, 
20,  21,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural  place.  Then  fol- 
low directions  about  the  shcwbread.  These  do  not  oc- 
cur previously.  In  Exodus  the  shewbread  is  spoken 
of  always  as  a  mutter  of  course,  concerning  which  no 
regulations  are  necessary'  (com  p.  Exod.  xxv,  80;  xxxv, 
13 ;  xxxix,  36).  Lastly  come  certain  enactments  aris- 
ing out  of  a  historical  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  consequence ;  and  thb  circumstance  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  following  laws  being  given :  (1)  That  a  blas- 
phemer, whether  Israelite  or  stranger,  is  to  be  stoned 
(comp.  Exod.  xxii,  28) ;  (2)  That  he  that  kills  any  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death  (comp.  Exod.  xxi,  12-27) ; 
(3)  That  he  that  kills  a  beast  shall  make  it  good  (not 
found  where  we  might  have  expected  it,  in  the  series 
of  laws  Exod.  xxi,  28-xxii,  16) ;  (4)  That  if  a  man  cause 
a  blemish  in  his  neighbor  he  shall  be  requited  in  like 
manner  (comp.  Exod.  xxi,  22-25).  (5)  We  have  then 
a  repetition  in  an  inverse  order  of  verses  17, 18;  and  (6) 
the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the  stran- 
ger and  the  Israelite ;  (7)  finaUy,  a  brief  notice  of  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  the  son  of 
Shelomith,  who  blasphemed.  Not  another  instance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  collection  in  which  any  histor- 
ical circumstance  is  made  the  occasion  of  enacting  a  law. 
Then,  again,  the  laws  (2),  (8),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  rep- 
etitions of  existing  laws,  and  seem  here  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  event  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Either,  therefore,  some  other  circumstances  took  place 
at  the  same  time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or 
these  isolated  laws,  detached  team  their  proper  oooneo- 
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tkm,  were  grooped  together  bere,  in  obedience  perbaps 
to  some  traditional  association. 

(VL)  These  decalogues  are  now  fitly  closed  by  words 
o(pramUe  amd  tJkreat — promise  of  largest,  richest  bles»> 
ing  to  those  that  hearken  onto  and  do  these  command- 
ments; threats  of  utter  destruction  to  those  that  break 
the  covenant  of  their  God.  Thus  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  the  law  closes  Uke  the  first,  except  that  the 
first  part,  or  Book  of  the  Covenant,  ends  (Exod.  xxiii, 
20-33)  with  promises  of  blessing  only.  There  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Judgments  which  are  to  follow  transgres- 
sion, because  as  yet  the  covenant  had  not  been  made. 
But  when  once  the  nation  had  freely  entered  into  that 
covenant,  they  bound  themselves  to  accept  its  sanctions, 
iu  penalties,  as  well  as  its  rewards  Nor  can  we  won- 
der if  in  these  sanctions  the  punishment  of  transgression 
holds  a  larger  place  than  the  rewards  of  obedience ;  for 
ahready  was  it  but  too  plain  that  *<  Israel  would  not 
obey.**  From  the  first  they  were  a  stiff-necked  and  re- 
belUoos  race,  and  from  the  first  the  doom  of  disobedience 
hung  like  a  fiery  sword  above  their  heads. 

(VIL)  On  Koioc— The  legisUtion  is  evidently  com- 
pleted in  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter: 
^  These  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws  which 
Jehovah  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses.**  Chap,  xxvii  is 
an  appendix,  again  closed,  however,  by  a  simiUr  formu- 
la, which  at  least  shows  that  the  transcriber  considered 
it  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  original  Mosaic  legisU- 
tion, though  he  might  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  it  its  place. 
Bertheau  cUsses  it  with  the  other  less  reguUrly  grouped 
laws  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  He 
tieau  the  section  Lev.  xxvii-Numb.  x,  10  as  a  series  of 
supplements  to  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

11.  JntegrUy,  —  This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  different  docu- 
ments in  the  PenUteuch  assign  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
book  to  one  Mrriter,  the  Elohist,  or  author  of  the  original 
document.  According  to  Knobel,  the  only  portions 
which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Elohist  are— Moses's 
rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering 
had  been  burnt  (x,  16-20);  the  group  of  laws  in  chap, 
xvii-xx;  certain  additional  enactments  respecting  the 
Sabbath  and  the  feasts  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabernacles 
(xxiii,  part  of  ver.  2,  from  Hjn^  ''!!3?1^»  *nd  ver.  8,  ver, 
18, 19,  22,  39-44)  i  the  punishments  ordained  for  blas- 
phemy, murder,  etc  (xxiv,  10-23);  the  directions  re- 
specting the  ssbbatical  year  (xxv,  18-22),  and  the  prom- 
ises and  warnings  contained  in  ch.  xxvi 

With  regard  to  the  section  ch.  xvii-xx,  Knobel  does 
not  consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  same  sources.  Ch.  xvii  he  believes  was  introduced 
here  by  the  Jehovist  from  some  ancient  document,  while 
he  admits,  nevertheless,  that  it  contains  certain  Elohis- 
tic  forms  of  expression,  as  li^a  bs,  **all  fiesh,""  ver.  14; 
tti5J,  ♦*soul*'  (in  the  sense  of  "person''),  ver.  10-12, 16 
n;n,  '•beast,"  ver.  18 i  lan]?,  "offering,"  ver.  4,  n'^n 
nirr^a,  "a  sweet  savor,"  verse  6,  "a  statute  forever," 
and  "  after  your  generations,"  ver.  7.  But  it  cannot  be 
from  the  Elohist,  he  argues,  because  (a)  he  would  have 
placed  it  after  ch.  vii,  or  at  least  after  ch.  xv;  {b)  he 
would  not  have  repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  etc, 
which  he  had  already  given;  (c)  he  would  have  taken 
a  more  favorable  view  of  his  nation  than  that  implied 
in  ver.  7 ;  and,  lastly,  (d)  the  phraseology  has  something 
of  the  coloring  of  ch.  xviii-xx  and  xxvi,  which  are  cei^ 
tainly  not  Elohistic  Such  reasons  are  too  transparent- 
ly unsatisfactory  to  need  serious  discussion.  He  ob- 
Merves  further  that  the  chapter  is  not  altogether  Mosaic 
The  first  enactment  (ver.  1-7)  does  Indeed  apply  only  to 
Israelites,  and  holds  good,  therefore,  for  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. But  the  remaining  three  contemplate  the  case  of 
strangers  living  among  the  people,  and  have  a  reference 
to  all  time. 
Ch.  xviii-xx,  though  they  have  a  Jehovistic  coloring, 


cannot  have  been  originally  from  the  Jehovist.  The 
following  peculiarities  of  language,  which  are  worthy 
of  notice,  according  to  Knobel  (AxodL  und  Leviticus  er- 
mrt,  in  the  ""Kung,  Exeg,  NdbudL"  1857),  forbid  such 
a  supposition,  the  more  so  as  they  occur  nowhere  else  in 
the  O.  T. :  rn'J, "  lie  down  to"  and  "  gender,"  xviii,  23 ; 
xix,  19,  XX,  16,  bar),  "confusion,"  xviii,  23 ^  xx,  12 ^ 
I3gb,  "gather,"  xix,  9;  xxiii,  22;  on?,  "grape,"  xix, 
10;  rrjfi^:?,  "near  kinswomen,"  xviii,  17 ^  r'l|Pa, 
"scourged,"  xix,  20;  HT^BH,  "free,"  ibid,;  ypr]? 
rahs, "  print  marks,"  xix,' 28';  K'^pH, "  vomit,"  in  the 
meUphorical  sense,  xviii,  26,  28  ^  xx,  22-,  nbnj,  "un- 
circumcised,"  as  applied  to  fruit-trees,  xix,  23;  and 
nnVllS, "  bom,"  xviii,  9, 11;  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
word  (for  such  it  probably  is)  T3^rO,  "  garment  of  di- 
vers sorts,"  which,  however,  does  occur  once  beside  in 
Deut.  xxii,  1 1. 

According  to  Bunsen,  chap,  xix  is  a  genuine  part  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  given,  however,  in  its  origiiud 
form,  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ; 
while  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Mosaic  laws  may 
perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  judges.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  very  ancient  document,  based  on  the  Two 
Tables,  of  which,  and  especially  of  the  first,  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  extension,  consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pen- 
tad of  laws.  Certain  expressions  in  it  he  considers  as  im- 
plying that  the  people  were  already  settled  in  the  land 
(ver.  9, 10, 18, 16),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  23  sup- 
poses A  future  occupation  of  the  land.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  rexnsion  of  this  document  by  the  tran- 
scribers was  incomplete,  whereas  all  the  passages  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  as  looking  forward  to  a  future  set^ 
tlement  in  Canaan.  The  great  simplicity  and  lofty 
moral  character  of  this  section  compel  us,  says  Bunaen, 
to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earlier  time  of  the  judges,  if 
not  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

III.  A  uthenUcity,  etc, — Some  critic^  however,  such  as 
De  Wette,  Gramberg,  Vatke,  and  others,  have  strenu- 
ously endeavored  to  prove  that  the  laws  contained  in 
Leviticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed;  but  the  following  observations  sufiicient- 
ly  support  their  Mosaical  origin,  and  show  that  the 
whole  of  Leviticus  is  butorically  genuine.  The  kws  in 
chap,  i-vii  contain  manifest  vestiges  of  the  Mosaical  pe- 
riod. Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  the  priests  are 
mentioned,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  chap,  i,  4,  7,  8, 11,  etc  The  tabernacle  is  the 
sanctuary,  and  no  other  place  of  worship  is  mentioned 
an3rwhere  (i,  8 ;  iii,  8, 13,  etc).  The  Israelites  are  al- 
ways described  as  a  congregation  (iv,  13  sq.),  under  the 
command  of  the  eider$  of  the  congregiation  (iv,  10),  or  of 
a  ruler  (iv,  22).  Everything  has  reference  to  life  in 
a  camp,  and  that  camp  commanded  by  Moses  (iv,  12, 
21;  vi,  11;  xiv,  8 ;  xvi,  26,  28).  A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the  times, 
and  so  completely  adopted  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
age  of  Moses;  especially  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  these 
laws  gradually  spnmg  from  the  usages  of  the  people, 
and  were  written  down  at  a  later  period  with  the  object 
of  sanctioning  them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.  They 
so  entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age  that,  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later  period,  they  must 
have  undergone  some  modification,  accommodation,  and 
a  pectdiar  mode  of  interpreution.  This  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to 
forge  laws  in  favor  of  the  later  modes  of  Leviticol  wor- 
ship. A  forger  would  have  endeavored  to  identify  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  with  the  present. 

The  section  in  chap,  viii-x  is  said  to  have  a  mythical 
coloring.  This  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  miracle 
narrated  in  ch.  ix,  24.  But  what  could  have  been  the 
inducement  to  forge  this  section  ?  It  is  said  that  the 
priests  invented  it  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's 
consecration.    But  to  such  an  intention  the  narration 
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of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and  Abiha  is  striking- 
ly opposed.  Even  Aaron  himself  here  appears  to  be 
rather  remiss  in  the  observance  of  the  law  (comp.  x,  16 
sq.,  with  iv,  22  sq.).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  for- 
gery arose  from  an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  tenden- 
cy. The  fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  con- 
trived without  any  motive  which  could  account  for  ita 
origin. 

&i  ch.  xvii  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the  slaugh- 
ter of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary.  This  law 
could  not  be  strictly  kept  in  Palestine,  and  had  there- 
fore to  undergo  some  modification  (Deut.  xii).  Our 
opponents  cannot  show  any  rational  inducement  for  con- 
triving such  a  liction.  The  law  (xvii,  6,  7)  is  adapted 
to  the  nation  only  while  emigrating  from  Egypt.  It 
was  the  object  of*  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from 
falling  into  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  rites 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  he-goats  (D'^n"«rb,  jefrim, 
"devils,**  Sept.  fiarala,  Vulg.  damones),  which  word 
fdgnifies  also  diemons  represented  under  the  form  of  he- 
goata,  and  which  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  desert 
(comp.  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  yEgyptiacum,  i,  272  sq.). 

The  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications  appear 
especially  important  if  we  remember  that  the  people 
emigrated  from  Egypt  The  fundamental  principle  of 
these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical,  but  in  the  individ- 
ual application  of  them  there  is  much  that  strongly  re- 
minds us  of  Eg}'pt.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Lev.  xviii 
■q.,  where  the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two 
opposites,  Canaan  and  Egypt.  That  the  lawgiver  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt  b  proved  by  such 
remarks  as' hint  at  the  Egyptian  marriages  with  sisters 
(xviii,  3) ;  a  custom  which  stands  as  an  exception  among 
the  prevailing  habita  of  antiquity  (Diod.  Siculus,  i,  27 ; 
Pausanias,  Attica^  i,  7). 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  character. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  cb.  xxv,  xxvi,  where  the 
law  appears  in  a  truly  sublime  and  divine  attitude,  and 
when  its  predictions  refer  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  were  vaiicima 
tx  eventUf  unless  we  would  assert  that  this  book  was 
written  at  the  close  of  Israelitbh  history.  We  must 
rather  grant  that  passages  like  this  are  the  real  basis 
on  which  the  authority  of  later  propheta  is  chiefiy  built. 
Such  passages  prove  also  in  a  striking  manner  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that  his 
law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly  understood 
by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was  to  regulate  the 
national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the 
whole  nation  to  God.  See.  especially,  chap,  xxv,  18  sq. 
Although  this  section  has  a  general  bearing,  it  is  never- 
theless manifest  that  it  originated  in  the  times  of  Moses. 
At  a  later  period,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  promulgate  the  law  concerning  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  year  of  jubilee;  for  it  was  soon  sufficiently 
proved  how  far  the  nation  in  reality  remained  behind 
the  ideal  Israel  of  the  law.  The  sabbatical  law  bean 
the  impress  of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation,  in  its 
fulness  and  glory,  was  directly  communiciated  to  the 
people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract,  penetrate,  and 
command. 

rV.  We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That  so  elab- 
orate a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot  doubt.  It 
was  a  prophecy  of  things  to  come ;  a  shadow  whereof 
the  substance  was  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  may 
not  always  be  able  to  say  what  the  exact  relation  is  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype.  Of  many  things  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  belonged  only  to  the  nation  to 
whom  they  were  given,  containing  no  propheric  signifi- 
cance, but  serving  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of 
God's  covenant  of  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce with  Jen>me  that  "  every  sacrifice,  nay,  almost 
every  syllable — the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole 
Levitical  system — breathe  of  heavenly  mysteries;**  but 
we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  not  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Levitical  priests  "  served  the  pat- 


tern and  type  of  heavenly  things'*— that  the  sacrifloct 
of  the  law  pointed  to  and  found  their  interpretation  in 
the  Lamb  of  God — that  the  ordinances  of  outward  puri- 
fication signified  the  truer  inward  cleansing  of  the  heart 
and  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
One  idea,  moreover,  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast 
and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real  glory, 
even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significance.  UoUness 
is  its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character.  The  tabernacle  is 
holy — the  vessels  are  holy — the  offerings  are  most  holy 
unto  Jehovah — the  garments  of  the  priests  are  holy. 
All  who  approach  him  whose  name  is  **  Holy,**  whether 
priests  who  minister  to  him  or  people  who  worship  be- 
fore him,  must  themselves  be  holy.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  amid  the  camp  and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to 
be  heard  an  echo  of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the 
courts  above,  where  the  seraphim  cry  one  to  another, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

V.  Commentariet, — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  or  major  part  of  this  book, 
to  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk : 
Origen,  Sfkcta  (in  Opp,  ii,  179) ;  also  HomiluB  (ibid,  iv, 
184) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (in  Syriac,  in  Opp,  ii, 
286) :  Theodoret,  Quastiones  (in  Greek,  in  Opp,  i) ;  Isi- 
dorus  Hispalensis,  Commentaria  (in  Opp,  i) ;  Bede,  QaKF*- 
tionea  (in  Opp,  viii) ;  also  In  Levit,  {ibid,  iv) ;  Hesychi- 
us,  In  Levit,  (in  Greek,  Paris,  1581, 4to;  also  in  the  Bib- 
lia  Max,  Pair,  xii) ;  Claudius  Taurinensis,  PrtrfaHo  (in 
Mabillon,  Veter,  Analect,  p.  90) ;  Hugo  k  St  Victor,  i4ii- 
notatione*  (in  Opp,  i) ;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Levit,  (in 
Opp,  i,  220) ;  Radulphus  Flaviacensis,  Commentaria  (CoL 
1&86,  folio ;  also  in  the  Bibiia  Max,  Pair,  xvii,  47) ;  Pe- 
siktha-Minus,  Commentariu*  (includ.  Numb,  and  Deut] 
(from  the  Ueb.  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xv,  997;  xvi  sq.); 
Phrygio,  Explanatio  [together  with  1  Tim.]  (Ba^ 
1543,  4to;  1696,  8vo);  Brentius,  CommentarH  (in  Opp. 
i);  ChytTKus,  Enarrationes  (Vitemb.  1569,  1575,  8vo); 
Serraniis,  Commentariui  (Antwp.  1572, 1609,  foL);  Bro- 
cardus,  fnterpretatio  (L.  B.  1580, 8vo) ;  Babington,  Xote$ 
(in  Worhj  p.  849) ;  Pelargus,  Commentariu*  (Lips.  1604, 
4to) ;  Lorinus,  Commentarii  (Ludgun.  1619, 1622 ;  Duac 
1620 ;  Antwerp,  1620,  foU);  Willet,  Sixfold  Commentarie 
(Lond.  1631,  foL) ;  Franzius,  Commeniarius  (Ups.  1696, 
4to);  Spanheim,  Observationes  (in  Opp,  iii,  617);  Oxv 
ceius,  Obserrationes  (in  Opp,  i,  158);  *Patrick,  Comment 
tary  (Lond.  1698, 4to;  abo  in  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whit- 
by's Commentary)'^  Dassovius,  Scholia  (Kilom.  1707, 
4to) ;  Hagemann,  Betrachtungen  (Brunswick,  1741, 4to) ; 
*Ro6enmUller,  Scholia  (lips.  1824, 8vo) ;  Horsley,  Note* 
(in  BibLCrit, i) ;  ♦Bertheau,  Die  Sieben  Grvppen  Mo*.  Gt- 
*etze  (Lpz.  1840, 8vo) ;  James,  Sermon*  (Lond.  1847,8vo); 
♦Bonar,  Commentary  (Lond.  1861  [3^  ed.],  1861;  N.Y. 
1851,  8vo);  ♦Bush,  A'b/e*  (N.Y.  1852, 12mo);  Cumming, 
Beading*  (Lond.  1854, 12mo) ;  *Knobel,  Erktarung  [in- 
clud. Exod.]  (vol  ii  of  the  Kurtzgef,  Exeg,  Ildbch,  Lpz. 
1857, 8vo);  Newton,  TAow^A/*  (Lond.  1867, 12mo);  ♦Ka- 
lisch,  Commentary  (London,  1857  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Sdss» 
Go*pel  in  Levit.  (Phila.  1860, 12mo);  *Iieil,  Commentar 
(in  vol  ii  of  hb  Pentateuch,  Leipsic,  1862,  Edinb.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Siphra,  Commentar  (in  Heb.  Vienna,  1862,  folio) ; 
Wogue,  Levitique  (vol.  iii  of  hb  Pentateuque^  Par.  1864, 
8vo) ;  *Murphy,  Commentary  (Lond.  and  Andover,  1872, 
8vo).    See  Pentateuch. 

Levity  b  a  term  used  to  designate  a  certain  lights 
ness  of  spirit  in  opposition  to  gravity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  proper  than  for  a  Christian  to  wear  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  watch  against  a  morose  and  gloomy  dis- 
position. But,  though  it  be  hb  privilege  to  rejoice,  yet 
he  must  be  cautious  of  that  voladlity  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  unthinking,  and  marks  the  vain  pro> 
fessor.  To  be  cheerful  without  levity,  and  grave  with- 
out austerity,  forms  both  a  happy  and  dignified  charac- 
ter.   See  Idle  Words. 

Levy  (0*?,  ma*,  tribute,  as  usually  rendered),  a  tax 
or  requirement  of  service  imposed  by  Eastern  kings  for 
public  works,  hence  a^ofi^  or  company  of  men  impressed 
into  such  scr>-ice  (1  Kings  v,  13, 14;  ix,  15).     In  two 
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pasBtges  other  tenns  (P^^j  1  Kings  ix,  21;  D^*),  Numb. 
xxxi,  28)  are  employed  in  connection  with  this,  to  de- 
note the  exactwH  of  tribute.    See  Tribute. 

Lew  Chew.    See  Loo  CHoa 

Lew^d  (vovriQogt  body  Acu  xvii,  5),  Lew^dness 
(paSiovpytifia,  miscki^f  Acts  xviii,  14),  aie  used  else- 
where in  their  proper  sense  of  licetUioumut  (nOT,  etc, 
Judg.  xz,6 ;  Ezek.  often ;  Jer.  xi,  15 ;  xiii, 27 ;  Hos.  vi,9 ; 
once  for  Hlbaj,  the  parts  o/thafHe,  Hos.  ii,  10), 

Le'win,  HiRSCHRL,  a  Jewish  rabbi  who  was  bom  in 
1721  in  Poland,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1800,  is  noted  for 
his  attitude  towards  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Lewin  was 
chief  rabbi  of  Prussia  in  the  days  of  the  great  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, and  severely  censured  Mendelssohn  for  ration- 
alistic views  expressed  in  his  correspondence  with  La- 
vater  [see  Mkndblssohn],  and  in  his  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  German.  To  the  credit  of  Lewin,  how- 
ever, it  must  b^  stated  that  he  by  no  means  condemned, 
or  permitted  the  condemnation  of  Mendelssohn  as  a  her- 
etic, as  Landau  and  other  Polish  rabbis  were  inclined  to 
do.     See  Grtltz.  Geach,  der  Juden,  xi,  45  sq. 

Lewis,  Isaao,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  Jan.  21. 1746  (O.S.),  in  Stratford  (now  Huntington), 
Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765 ;  enter^  the 
ministry  in  March,  1768;  and  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  Oct  26, 1768.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
June,  1786,  and  was  installed  October  18, 1786,  pastor  in 
Cvreenwich,and  there  he  labored  until  Dec.  1, 1818,  when 
he  gave  up  the  work  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
He  died  Aug.  27, 1840.  In  1816  he  was  made  a  member 
of  Yale  College  Corporation,  but  resigned  in  1818.  He 
published  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Spngae,  A  tmcUs 
of  the  American  Pulpily  i,  662. 

Lewis,  John  Nitohie,  a  Presb3rterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1828,  and  studied  theology  both 
at  Andover  and  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832.  He  preached  for  a  number  of  years, 
principally  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  then 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Central  American  Education  So- 
dety  in  New  York.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
JSeamanis  Magazine,  and  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Ptee- 
byterian  Church.  He  died  in  1861.— Wilson,  Presby- 
terian Bittoricai  Almanac,  1863. 

Le'Wis,  Moses,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Roxbury,  Vt.,  May  19, 1797,  and  early  decided  upon  the 
ministry  as  his  work  of  life.  He  entered  the  travelling 
connection  in  1831  in  the  New  Hampshire  Conference. 
After  five  years  of  faithful  and  successful  labors  as  an 
itinerant,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  effective  ranks,  with  the  hope  of  resuming  his  place 
as  a  pastor  at  no  distant  day  with  recuperated  physical 
strength,  which,  however,  he  nev^r  realized.  During 
thirty-four  years  he  sustained  either  a  supemumerary  or 
superannuated  relation  *to  his  Conference.  In  1844  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference  was  divided,  and  the  Ver- 
mont Conference  constituted,  and  of  it  Levris,  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  Conference,  became  a  mera- 
l)€r.  He  died  Sept.  26, 1869.  "  In  the  domestic  circle 
brother  Lewis  was  beloved  and  honored ;  in  the  com- 
munity, active  and  reliable ,  and  in  the  Church,  a  pillar 
of  strength,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
all  the  interests  of  the  Churdi  of  his  choice,"— Minutes 
of  Con/,  1870  (see  Index). 

Le'wis,  Thomas,  an  Independent  minister,  was  bom 
in  1777.  He  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation 
at  Islington,  England,  from  1804  till  1852,  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  published  works  are,  1.  Christian  Duties  in 
the  various  Relations  of  Life  (1839) :— 2.  Religious  Slate 
of  Islington  for  the  last  Forty  Years  (1842) :— 3.  Chris- 
tian Privileges  (1847).— Allibone,  Dictionary  of  British 
and  A  merican  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

laevria,  Zeohariah,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  by  the 


Fairfield  West  Association  in  1796.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  became  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that 
office  until  1799.  He  was  elected  a  tmstee  of  Princeton 
Seminary  in  18 12.  For  six  years  he  acted  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  afterwards 
the  American  Tract  Society.  Having  resigned  that  po- 
sition in  1820,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
United  Foreign  Misnonary  Society.  He  died  in  1862. — 
Wilson,  Presb,  hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  s.  v. 

Leycson  Nobla  is  the  name  of  a  poem  which  was 
extensively  circulated  among  the  Waldenses  in  the  15th 
century.  It  exhorts  to  repentance  and  to  Christian  life, 
and  treats  of  the  temptations  to  which  the  wicked  sub- 
ject the  pious  and  the  good,  and  of  the  punishments  for 
sin.  Some,  among  them  Dickhoff',  contend  that  the 
poem  originated  Mrith  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  but 
Ebrard  and  Herzog  incline  to  the  general  opinion  that  the 
**  Leyczon"  belongs  to  the  Waldensian  literature.  The 
name  it  bears  is  derived  from  the  first  words  of  the  poem, 
which  are  ** Leyczon  nobla"  {lectio,  sermon).  See  Zeit- 
schriflf  hist,  theoL  1864, 1865 ;  Henog,Die  romamschen 
Waldenser,  etc  (Halle,  1853). 

Leydeolxer,  Mblciuor,  a  Calvinistic  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Middelburg  in  1642.  He  became  pastor  in 
the  province  of  Zealand  in  1662,  was  appointed  professor 
at  Utrecht  in  1678,  and  died  in  1721.  He  was  an  ardent 
exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
violently  opposed  the  systems  of  Cocceius  and  Descartes, 
the  works  of  Drusius,  Spencer's  book  De  /..egibus  JUebraS' 
orum,  and  the  Lutheran  tendencies  of  Witsius.  Very 
learned  in  theological,  rabbinical,  and  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature, he  distinguished  himself  by  wielding  a  strong 
pen  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  theological  system.  Among 
his  apologetical  works  are  De  vei-itate  Jidei  RrformaUe 
eju^emque  sanctitate,  s.  Commentarius  ad  Catech,  PaUt- 
tin,  (Ultrajecti,  1694,  4to) : — De  ceconomia  triumperto- 
narum  in  negotio  salutis  hum,  libri  tr,  quibus  wnversa 
Reformata  fides  certis  principiis  congruo  nexu  expUcatur 
(Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1682, 12mo)  ^—  Veritas  evangeUca  trium- 
phans  de  erronbus  quorumvis  secuhrum  —  opus,  quo 
principia  fidei  Reformaia  demonstrantur  (Traj.  1688, 
4to) :  —  also,  Hist4}ria  ecdesite  Africawe  illustnUa  pro 
ecdesia  Reformats  veritate  et  Ubertate  (Ultraj.  1690, 4to). 
His  controversial  works  against  Cocceius  met  with  great 
success,  because  they  discussed  the  question  with  great 
clearoesa.  Among  them  we  notice  his  Synopsis  contro^ 
versiarum  defadere  et  testamento  Dei,  qua  hodie  in  Bel' 
gio  moventur  (Traj.  1690,  8vo)  ^—  Vis  veritatis  s,  dssqui- 
sitionum  ad  mmnuUas  controversias,  qua  hodie  in  Bel- 
gio  moventur  de  aconomia  faderum  Dei,  libri  n  (Traj. 
1679, 4to) :  —  Fax  veritatis  (Leidie,  1677,  4to).  When 
yet  a  youthful  student  at  the  university  Leydecker  had 
paid  special  attention  to  Biblical  studies,  and,  guided 
by  a  learned  rabbi,  made  rapid  strides  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Biblical  lore.  In  after  life,  when,  tired  of  polemi- 
cal and  clerical  pursuits,  he  looked  about  for  a  field  on 
which  he  might  profitably  venture,  this  department  of 
theological  study  allured  him  anew.  Attempting  to  fit 
the  works  of  Godwin  {Moses  and  Aaron)  and  Cumeus 
{De  Republica  Hebraor,)  to  hb  academical  purposes,  he 
soon  discovered  their  insufficiency,  and  set  about  to  pre- 
pare himself  a  more  copious  treatise,  which  is  every- 
where marked  by  a  vigorous  and  independent  judgment 
While  he  conceals  not  his  aversion  to  the  ^  futilities**  of 
the  Talmud,  he  quotes  the  great  rabbins  with  respect. 
He,  moreover,  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  extravagancies 
of  Christian  writers,  and  hb  work  censures  with  even- 
handed  justice  the  well-known  rabbinism  of  the  Bux- 
torfs  and  the  Egyptism  of  Spencer  {De  Legibus  Hebr,), 
It  b  only  characterbtic  of  thb  unsparing  criticism  of  the 
orthock>x  author  that  he  adds  an  appendix  of  severe  an- 
imadversion against  the  cosmogony  of  Thomas  Burnet, 
to  whose  Theoria  telluris  he  prefixes  the  predicate  pro- 
fami.  The  six  dissertations  of  this  appendix,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  author's  views,  are  valiuible 
for  their  learning,  and  interesting  as  closely  bearing  on 
the  questions  now  raised  on  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
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Espedal  mention  among  his  Biblical  woiks  is  dne  to  bis 
arcbaeological  treatise  entitled  De  RepubUca  ffebraorum 
(Amst.  1704,  thick  foL  toL),  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
repertories  ever  written  on  the  wide  subject  of  Hebrew 
antiquities,  and  exhibits  in  an  eminent  degree  vast 
stores  of  scriptural,  rabbinical,  and  historical  learning. 
Added  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  are  dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  customs,  both  political  and  relig- 
ious, interwoven  in  a  historical  narrative,  in  which  the 
sacred  history  is  developed,  by  epochs,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  latest.  The  author,  in  his  progress,  learn- 
edly investigates  the  history,  paripasfUy  of  the  leading 
(ientile  nations,  very  much  alter  the  manner  of  Shuck- 
ford  and  Kussell  in  their  Connectioru,  This  valuable 
work,  on  which  Leydecker's  fame  deserves  mainly  to 
depend,  is  singularly  enough  ignored  in  Schweicer's 
sketch  of  the  author  in  Herzog  (see  bek>w).  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  Unpartkn- 
i$ehe  Kirchen-Hut,  J .  «,  M  Test^  etc,  ii,  626.— Herzog, 
Real^EncyHop,  viii,  860 ;  Gass,  Voffmengesckickte^  voL  i- 
iii ;  Kitto,  Cifdop.  BibL  Lit,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

I*eydeii,  John  o£    See  Bockuold. 

IfOyden,  LucaB  van,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  noted  for  his  success 
in  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  Leyden  in  1494.  His  talents 
were  early  developed  in  the  school  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechsten,  an  artbt  of  repute  in  his  day.  He  commenced 
engraving  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  age.  His  pic- 
ture of  Sl  Hubert,  painted  when  he  was  only  twelve, 
brought  him  very  high  commendation;  and  the  cele- 
brated print,  so  well  known  to  collectors  by  the  name 
of  ^  Mohammed  and  the  Monk  Sergius,"  was  published 
in  1608,  when  he  was  only  fourteen.  He  practiced  suc- 
cessfully almost  every  branch  of  painting,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  those  early  painters  who  engraved  their 
own  works,  and  he  succeeded,  like  Albert  Durer,  in  im- 
parting certain  qualities  of  delicacy  and  finish  to  his 
engravings  that  no  mere  engraver  ever  attained.  His 
pictures  are  noted  for  clearness  and  delicacy  in  color, 
variety  of  character,  and  expression ;  but  his  drawing  is 
hard  and  Gothic  in  form.  His  range  of  subjects  was 
very  wide,  and  embraced  events  in  sacred  history,  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  own  period,  and 
portraits.    He  died  in  168a 

Leyden,  School  of^THBOLooiAvs  or  the,  is  the 
name  given  to  that  class  of  Dutch  theologians  who  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  rationalistic  professors  of  the 
University  of  Leyden  (founded  in  1676).  and  of  whom 
J.  H.  Scholten  (in  1840  professor  in  Franeker,  since  1848 
in  Leyden)  and  his  pupils  are  at  present  the  main  inter- 
preters. The  Leyden  school  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  Dutch  Tubingen  school  In  his  younger 
da3r8  Scholten  belonged  to  the  orthodox  school,  and  at 
one  time  (1866)  even  went  forth  to  battle  againnt  the 
negative  criticism  of  Baur  and  his  Tubingen  confreres ; 
but  in  1864  he  came  out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  very 
man  and  principles  he  had  previously  warred  against, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  the  principal  leader  in  the 
movement  of  modem  Dutch  theologians  **  to  esublish  a 
connection  between  the  faith  of  the  Reformers  and  onr 
own  ...  to  unite  the  old  traditions  with  the  new  opin- 
ions" (the  Rationalism  of  the  Tubingen  theologians). 
^  Man,"  the  Leyden  school  teaches, "  arrives  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  troth  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  they  must 
not  be  understood  as  containing  the  only  revelation  from 
God ;  he  also  reveals  himself  to  the  world  through  the 
hearts  of  all  believers.  The  Bible  is  the  source  of  the 
original  religion.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Scriptures  and  the  word  of  (3od.  The  latter  is  what 
C*od  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  concerning  his  will  and 
himself.  The  writing  down  of  the  communication  is 
purely  human ;  therefore  the  Bible  cannot  be  called  a 
revelation.  ...  To  prove  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of 
revelation  historical  criticism  must  be  called  in."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  with  them  ^  historical  criticism" 
I  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  that  nega- 


tive criticism  of  the  German  Rationalists  De  Wette^ 
Ewald,  and  Hitzig,  and  they  dispose  of  the  **  historical" 
by  asserting  (e.  g.  Kuenen)  that  we  cannot  go  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  Christ, 
or  the  rime  of  Hosea  and  Amos;  that  ** all  the  preced- 
ing times  are  enveloped  in  hopdess  myth.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  founders  of  Israel,  are  not  persons, 
but  personitkxtions.  They  are  pnrdy  ideal  figures,  for 
modem  *  historical*  inquiry  teaches  us  that  races  are 
not  derived  from  one  progenitor,  but  many.  The  devel- 
opment and  preservation  of  Israel— its  whole  history — 
were  the  result  of  purely  national  causes."  Christianity 
itself,  they  came  naturally  enough,  from  such  grounds, 
to  regard  as  "  neither  superhuman  nor  supematuraL  It 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  development  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  in  ihis  sense  it  is  natural  and  human  in  the 
highest  acceptation  of  those  terms.  It  is  the  mission 
of  science  to  put  man  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the 
divine  volume  presented  by  Christianity."  But  what 
the  idea  of  the  modem  theologians  of  Hblland  is  on  the 
relation  of  science  to  faith  we  may  well  learn  from  Prof. 
Opzoomer,  of  Utrecht  Univenity  {The  Truth  and  U§ 
Sources  of  Knowledge ^  p.  43) :  "  Science  is  not  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  faith,  but  faith  before  that  of  science; 
for  It  is  not  the  credibility  of  knowledge,  but  of  faith, 
that  is  to  be  proved. .  .  .  Science  needs  no  justification. 
. . .  The  believer,  on  the  contrary,  must  justify  his  faith, 
and  that  before  the  bar  of  science.  Thus,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  final  decision  and  the  supreme  power  rest 
with  science."  Great  indeed  is  the  science  of  Opzoo- 
mer, and  in  like  ratio  is  the  insignificance  of  the  thing 
he  calls  faith.  His  manner  of  rejecting  miracles  is 
the  old  threadbare  argument  of  Hume.  **  Modem  8ci-> 
enoe  Is  established  on  the  experience  acquired  by  the 
observance  of  nature.  What  experience  teaches  b  the 
touchstone  for  tesring  the  historical  value  of  the  ao- 
counts  that  reach  us  fh>m  past  ages."  Again,  and  more 
positively :  ^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  reject 
every  narrative  which  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
everything  known  to  him  concerning  the  time  of  its  al- 
leged occurrence.  . . .  Nothing  in  all  nature  givet  prob- 
ability to  the  supposition  that  moral  and  religions 
greatness  can  be  established  by  dominion  over  natural 
phenomena"  {The Nature o/Knowledpe,p,Sl,9S).  "We 
know  nothing  of  the  supernatural;  to  tis  there  is  not  a 
single  miracle"  {The  Spirit  of  the  new  Tendency ,  p.  28), 
"^ Experience— it,  and  it  alone!  What  is  beyond  it  is 
from  an  evil  source.  For  our  knowledge  there  b  but 
one  way — the  way  of  observation"  {Free  Science^  pi  26). 
Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  insert  here  a  resume 
by  Dr.  Hurst  of  the  object  of  the  Dutch  modem  theo- 
logians, as  follows :  *M.  History  must  be  reconstructed ; 
for  every  miracle  must  disappear  from  the  Biblical  nar^ 
rative,  since  philosophy  teaches  that  there  can  be  no 
miracles.  2.  Philosophy  must  be  liberated  from  the  so- 
called  divine  revelation,  because  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  experience,  teache^bat  there  can  be  noth- 
ing supernatural*,  hence  there  never  was.  Thus  the 
argument  whirls  in  a  hopeless  circle;  history  demon- 
strates from  (untrae)  phUoeophy,  and  philosophy  from 
(untrae)  history,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mirade, 
nor  even  anything  supernatural!  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  sorry  plight  of  the  modem  theologians  which  Pier- 
son  (formerly  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  Rotter* 
dam,  now  professor  at  Heidelberg  University)  divulges 
on  the  very  first  page  of  his  i/trror  o/the  Timet:  We 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  our  theology  is  involved  in 
ceaseless  vacillation  V"  Besides  Scholten  we  have  Kue- 
nen, the  great  exegetical  scholar,  and  Ravenhoffj  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  both  professors  at  Leyden,  ac- 
tively engsged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  these  Ra- 
tionalistic opinions,  and,  unfortunately  enough  for  Chris- 
tianity in  Holland,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  present 
no  Dutch  theologians  exert  more  influence  over  the 
young  theologians  of  that  country  than  professor  Schol- 
ten and  his  associates  just  mentioned.  See  Dr.  Hurst 
in  the  Meth.  Quart,  Rev,  1871  (April),  p.  250  sq.;  and 
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bb  Biit,  of  RatkmaHtmj  p.  868  sq.;  Scbolten,  De  Leer 
der  hertormde  Kerk  in  hare  gnmdbeguuelen  vit  de  hnm^ 
nem  voorgetteld  m  beordeeld,  (1848;  2d  ed.  1860;  4th  ed. 
1861) ;  and  hif  article  on  **  Modem  Materialism  and  its 
Caoaes'*  in  Progrete  ofReUgumi  Tkought  m  the  Protest. 
Ch,  of  France  (Lond.  1861),  p.  10  sq.  See  Rbforsikd 
(DoTCH)  Church.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Leydt,  Johaicnbs,  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Cborch,  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1718,  and 
came  early  to  America.  He  studied  theology  under  the 
Her,  John  Frelinghnjrsen  and  J.  H.  Goetschius,  was  li- 
censed in  1748,  and  became  pastor  of  the  united  church- 
es of  New  Branswick  and  Six-mile  Run,  New  Jersey. 
In  the  great  Coetus  and  Conferentic  conflict  he  was  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  former,  which  insisted  upon 
the  education  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  upon  an 
iudependent  Church  organization  separate  finom  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  mother  count^.  In  this  **  liberal 
and  progfressive**  movement  Mr.  Leydt  was  a  powerful 
leader.  He  published  several  pamphlets  in  its  favor, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers)  in  1770.  He 
was  one  of  its  first  trustees.  He  was  president  of  the 
General  S3mod  in  1778.  An  ardent  patriot  of  the  Rev- 
ohitionary  War,  he  preached  boldly  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  arousing  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
people,  "and  counselling  the  young  men  to  join  the 
army  of  freedom.**  His  active  and  useful  ministry  closed 
only  with  hu  life  in  1788.  He  is  represented  to  have 
been  an  instractive,  laborious,  and  faithful  minister,  an 
impressive  preacher,  a  favorite  at  installations  of  pastors, 
organization  of  churches,  and  other  public  services.  He 
was  a  healer  of  the  breaches  of  Zion,  as  well  as  an  in- 
trepid leader  in  an  important  crisis  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  country. — Hitiorical  Sermon  by  R  H.  Steele,  D.D. ; 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rtformed  Churchy  s.  v.  (W.  J. 
R.T.) 

Leyser.    See  Ltskr. 

L*HopitaL    See  Hopital. 

Liar.    See  Lie. 

IiibanitiB,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  the  4th  century, 
noted  as  a  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was  bom  about 
A.D.  814  at  Antioch,  where  he  studied  in  early  youth, 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  purest  classic  models.  Af- 
ter a  stay  of  four  years  at  Athens,  where  he  attracted 
much  attention,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  here  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  as  teacher, 
which  excited  the  envy  of  others,  especially  of  the  soph- 
ist Beroarchius,  his  former  instructor.  The  latter  falsely 
charged  him  with  the  practice  of  sorcery  and  many 
vices,  so  that  the  prefect  was  persuaded  to  expel  him 
from  the  dty,  A.D.  846.  He  went  to  Nice,  and  shortly 
after  to  Nicomedia,  and  there  pleasantly  passed  five 
years  with  great  success  as  an  instructor,  and  returned, 
by  inviution  of  emperor  Julian,  who  had  frequently  at- 
tended his  lectures,  to  Constantinople,  only  to  leave  it, 
however,  shortly  after,  on  account  of  the  opposition  still 
existing.  He  retired,  by  permission  of  Canar  Gallus,  to 
his  native  city.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  after  the  accession  of 
Arcadtus,  A.D.  895.  In  the  death  of  Julian,  Libanius  lost 
much  of  his  hope  for  the  restoration  of  paganism.  He 
complains  to  the  gods  that  they  had  granted  so  long  a 
life  to  Constantius,  and  only  so  brief  a  career  to  Julian. 
He  interchanged  many  letters  with  Julian.  Under  Va- 
lens  he  defended  himself  successfully  against  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  seems  to  have  obtained  the  emperor's 
favor.  He  besought  firom  him  a  law,  in  which  Libanius 
himself,  on  account  of  his  own  natural  offspring  by  a 
mistress,  was  personally  interestecl,  granting  to  natural 
children  a  share  in  their  father's  property  at  his  death. 
Libanius  was  the  preceptor  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom; 
and,  although  himself  a  pagan  to  the  end,  always  main- 
tained /riendly  relations  with  these  Christian  fathers^ 
He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  tolerance,  and  sought  to 
defend  the  BianichsBans  of  the  East  from  the  violent 


measures  directed  against  them.  He  addressed  Theo* 
dosius  in  one  of  his  Di$cowrm»  in  defence  of  the  heathen 
temples,  which  the  monks  were  eager  to  despoiL  He 
lived  long  enough  to  see  Christianity  everywhere  tri- 
umphant, and  bis  personal  efforts  no  longer  applauded. 
Separate  works  of  libanius  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discovered  and  edited,  but  many  yet  lie  in  MS.  only  in 
different  libraries.  His  style  is  rhetorically  correct,  but« 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  times,  highly  artiti- 
daL  Gibbon's  criticism  nuiy  be  considered  too  severe 
{Dedine  and  FaU,  ch.  xxiv).  Among  the  writings  of 
Libanius  are  his  Progymmwnaic^  or  Examples  of  Rhe- 
torical Exercises,  divided  into  thirteen  sections;  and 
Dieoourees,  many  of  which  were  never  pronounced,  nor 
designed  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  latter  are  moral 
diseertations,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Friendship,  Riches,  Poverty.  One  is  entitled 
Moi^fa,  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Julian.  Another, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  his  writings,  is  his  autobiog* 
raphy,  which  he  first  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
entitled  Bioc  ^  Xoyoc  wept  r^c  iovrov  rv^^*  -^  ^^* 
ment  of  his  Ditcourget^  addressed  to  Tbeodosius  in  de- 
fense of  the  heathen  temples,  was  discovered  by  Mai  in 
1828  in  the  Vatican.  The  Dedamatioiu,  exceeding 
forty  in  number,  are  exercises  on  imaginary  subjects. 
There  are  not  less  than  2000  Letters  addressed  to  over 
500  persons,  among  whom  are  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gieg^ 
ory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom.  He  wrote  also  a  Li/'e 
of  DemostkeneSy  and  A  rgwnents  to  the  Orations  of  De^ 
mosthenes.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  Libanius. 
His  Discourses  and  Det^amatiums  were  edited  by  Reiske 
(Lips.  1791-97, 4  vols.  8vo).  The  most  copious  edition 
of  his  Letters  (1605  in  the  Greek,  and  522  translated  into 
Larin)  is  that  by  J.  C.  Wolf  (Amsterd.  1788,  foL).  See 
Herzog,  Real' Encjf Hop,  voL  viii,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon^  voL  vi,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and 
Rom,  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire^  ch.  xxiii,  xxiv ;  Sievexs,  Ijeben  des  Li' 
banius  (Berl  1868). 

Lib'anus  (Ai/Savop),  the  Gmcized  form  of  the 
name  of  Mount  Lebanon  (q.  v.),  used  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Esdr.  iv,  48;  V,  55;  2  Esdr.  xv,  20;  Judith  i,  7 ;  £c- 
dus.  xxiv,  18 ;  1, 12)  and  by  classical  writers.  See  also 
Antilibamus. 

Llbatioil  (Lat  Ubatio^  from  libare,  **  to  pour  out ;"  lit- 
erally any  thing  poured  out)  is  used,  in  the  sacrificial  lan- 
guage of  the  ancients,  to  express  an  aflfusion  of  liquors 
poured  upon  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  The 
quantity  of  wine  for  a  libation  among  the  Hebrews  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  bin,  rather  more  than  two  pints.  Li- 
bations were  poured  on  the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  and 
the  several  pieces  of  it  were  laid  on  the  altar,  ready  to  be 
consumed  by  the  flames  (Lev.  vi,  20 ;  viii,  25, 26 ;  ix,  4 ; 
xvi,  12,  20).  These  libations  usually  consisted  of  un- 
mixed wine  (f  vffwov^oc,  merum),  but  sometimes  also  of 
milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  The  libations  offered  to  the  Furies  were  always 
without  wine.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  offered  libations 
with  the  sacrifices,  but  they  were  poured  on  the  victim's 
head  while  it  was  living.  So  Sinon,  relating  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  says,  he  was  in  the 
priest's  hands  ready  to  be  slain,  was  loaded  with  bands 
and  garlands ;  that  they  were  preparing  to  pour  upon 
him  the  libations  of  grain  and  salted  m^  {^n,  ii,  180, 
131).  Likewise  Dido,  beginning  to  sacrifice,  pours  wine 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  {AJn,  iv).  The  wine 
was  usually  poured  out  in  three  separate  streams.  Li- 
bations always  accompanied  a  sacrifice  which  was  of- 
fered in  concluding  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  and 
that  here  they  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  solemni- 
ty is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called 
(TwovBai.  But  libations  were  also  made  independent 
of  any  other  sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayexs,  and  on  many 
other  occasions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drink- 
ing at  meals,  and  the  like.  St.  Paul  describes  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
accustomed  libations  of  meal  and  wine  were  already,  in 
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a  measure,  ppared  upon  him :  **  For  I  am  ready  to  be  of- 
fered, and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand^  (2  Tim. 
iv,  6).  The  same  expressive  sacrificial  term  occurs  in 
PhiL  ii,  17,  where  the  apostle  represents  the  faith  of  the 
Philippians  as  a  sacrifice,  and  his  own  blood  as  a  liba- 
tion poured  forth  to  hallow  and  consecrate  it :  **  Tea,  and 
if  I  be  offered,  (nrkvdofiai,  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser\'ice 
of  your  faitb,  iiri  ry  Ovtri^L  xal  Xnrovpyi^^  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all.**  The  word  libation  was  frequent- 
ly extended  in  its  signification,  however,  to  the  whole 
offering  of  unbloody  sacrifices  of  which  this  fonned  a 
part,  and  which  consisted  not  only  in  the  pouring  of  a 
little  wrine  upon  the  altar,  but  were  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  of  fruit  and  cakes.  Cakes  in  particular 
were  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that 
of  Apollo.  l*hey  were  either  simple  cakes  of  fiour,  some- 
times also  of  wax,  or  tbey  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  sac- 
rifices in  the  place  of  real  animals,  either  because  they 
could  not  easily  be  procured,  or  were  too  expensive  for 
the  sacrificer.  This  custom  prevailed  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  Romans,  who  at  their  meals  made  an  offering  to 
the  Lares  in  the  fire  which  burned  upon  the  hearth. 
The  libation  was  thus  a  sort  of  heathen  <*  grace  before 
meat.''  See  Watson,  BibL  and  TkeoL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Cham- 
bers, Cydop,  8.  V. 

Libel  is  the  technical  name  of  the  document  which 
contains  the  accusation  framed  against  a  minister  be- 
fore ecclesiastical  court&  See  Fama  Clamosa.  In 
England,  libel,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  formal  written  statement  of  the  complain- 
ant's ground  of  complaint  against  the  defendant.  It  is 
the  first  stage  in  the  pleadings  after  the  defendant  has 
been  cited  to  appear.  The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  it,  and  must  answer  the  allegations  contained 
in  it  upon  oath.  In  Scotland,  the  libel  is  a  document 
drawn  up,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  the  major 
proposition  stating  the  name  and  nature  of  the  crime, 
as  condemned  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the 
Church ;  the  minor  proposition  averring  that  the  party 
accused  is  guilty,  specifying  facts,  dates,  and  places ;  and 
then  follows  the  conclusion  deducing  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  if  the  accusation  should  be  proven.  By  the 
term  relevancy  is  meant  whether  the  charge  is  one  real- 
ly deserving  censure,  or  whether  the  facts  alleged,  if 
proved,  would  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  charge. 
A  list  of  witnesses  is  appended  to  the  copy  of  the  libel 
served  in  due  time  and  form  on  the  person  accused. 
One  of  the  forms  is  as  follows :  "  Unto  the  Rev.  the 
Moderator  and  Remanent  Members  of  the Pres- 
bytery of  the  United  Presb3rterian  Church,  The  Com- 
plaint of  A  and  B,  a  committee  appointed  to  prosecute 
the  matter  after-mentioned  (or  of  Mr.  A.  B.,  merchant 

in ,  a  member  of  said  Church) ;  Sheweth,  That 

the  Rev.  C.  D.,  minister  of  the Congregation  of 

-,  has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  {here  state  the  de- 


nomination  of  the  offence,  such  as  ^drunkenness"  **/orm- 

cation^  or  such  Hke),   In  so  far  as,  upon  the day 

of ,  1800,  or  about  that  time,  and  within  the  house 

of ,  situated  in street, ,  he,  the  said 

C  D.  (here  the  circumstances  attending  the  offence  charged 
are  described,  as^/or  example^  **  did  drink  whiskey  or  some 
other  spirituous  liquor  to  excess^  whereby  he  became  in- 
toxicated")j  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion  and  disgrace 
of  his  sacred  profession ;  may  it  therefore  please  your 
reverend  court  to  appoint  service  of  this  libel  to  be 
made  on  the  said  Rev.  C  D.,  and  him  to  appear  before 
you  to  answer  to  the  same;  and  on  his  admiuing  the 
charge,  or  on  the  same  being  proved  against  him,  to 
visit  him  with  such  censure  as  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  such  cases  pre- 
scribe, in  order  that  he  and  all  others  may  be  deterred 
from  committing  the  like  offences  in  all  time  coming, 
or  to  do  otherwise  in  the  premises  as  to  you  may  appear 
expedient  and  proper.  According  to  justice,  etc  List 
of  witnesses." — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Libellatitci  is  the  name  of  that  class  of  the  lapsed 


who  received  from  the  heathen  magistrate  a  written 
certificate  {Itbdlum)  as  a  warrant  for  their  security; 
either  testifying  that  they  were  not  Christians,  or  con- 
taining a  dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods  in  confirmation  of  their  adherence  to  hea- 
thenism. Another  class  of  the  lapsed  were  the  sacri- 
fieaH—t\itX  is,  those  who  had  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
heathen  gods  in  testimony  of  their  renunciation  of  the 
faith ;  another  the  tradiiores,  because  they  had  deliv- 
ered up  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  either  copies  of 
the  sacred  writings,  bapdsmal  registers,  or  any  other 
property  of  the  Church.  See  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Scbaff,  Ch,  HisU  i  (see  Index) ;  Mosheim,  Commentary 
(see  Index).    See  Lapsed. 

Llbelll  Paois,  or  Letters  of  Peace.  In  Egypt 
and  Africa  many  of  those  who  had  fallen  away  in  time 
of  persecution,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  obtain  par- 
don for  their  offences,  resorted  to  the  intercession  of 
persons  destined  to  suffer  martyrdom  by  securing  from 
them  libelli  pads,  letters  of  peace ;  papers  in  which  these 
returning  apostates  were  commended  as  worthy  of  com- 
munion and  Church  membership.  In  this  way  they 
were  again  taken  into  communion  sooner  than  the  rules 
of  the  Church  otherwise  allowed.  From  this  practice 
the  pope  dainss  a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
tended power  to  g^rant  spiritual  indulgences,  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  first  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  See  Farrar,  Eecles.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Mosheim,  Cow- 
moi/ary  (see  Index).    See  Induloemces;  Lapseu. 

Liberalism.    See  Rationalism. 

Liberality  is  a  term  denoting  a  generous  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  exerting  itself  in  giving  largely.  It  u 
thus  distinguished  from  its  sjtionymes  generosity  and 
bounty.  Liberality  implies  acts  of  mere  giving  or 
spending;  generosity,  acts  of  greatness;  bounty,  acts  of 
kindness.  Liberality  is  a  natural  disposition ;  generos- 
ity proceeds  from  elevation  of  sentiment ;  bounty  from 
religious  motives.  Liberality  denotes  freedom  of  spirit ; 
^^iit:iii&iiy,  greatness  of  soul;  bounty,  openness  of 
heart 

UBERALITT  OF  SENTIMENT,  a  generous  dis- 
position a  man  feels  towards  another  who  is  of  a  differ^ 
ent  opinion  from  himself;  or,  as  one  defines  it,  ^'that 
generous  expansion  of  mind  which  enables  it  to  look 
beyond  all  petty  dbtinctions  of  party  and  system,  and, 
in  the  estimate  of  men  and  things,  to  rise  superior  to 
narrow  prejudices."  Unfortunately,  liberality  of  senti- 
ment is  often  a  cover  for  error  and  scepticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  is  most  generally  too  little  attended  to 
by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the  other.  **A  man 
of  liberal  sentiments,"  says  an  eminent  English  writer, 
*'  must  be  distinguished  from  him  who  has  no  relig- 
ious sentiments  at  alL  He  is  one  who  has  seriously  and 
effectually  investigated,  both  in  his  Bible  and  on  his 
knees,  in  public  assemblies  and  in  private  conversations, 
the  important  articles  of  religion.  He  has  laid  down 
principles,  he  has  inferred  consequences;  in  a  word,  he 
has  adopted  sentiments  of  his  own.  He  must  be  dis- 
tinguished also  from  that  tame,  undisceming  domestic 
among  good  people,  who,  though  he  has  sentiments  of 
his  own,  yet  has  not  judgment  to  estimate  the  worth 
and  value  of  one  sentiment  beyond  another.  Now  a 
generous  believer  of  the  Christian  religion  b  one  who 
will  not  allow  himself  to  try  to  propagate  his  sentiments 
by  the  commission  of  sin.  No  collusion,  no  bitterness, 
no  wrath,  no  undue  influence  of  any  kind,  will  he  af^ly 
to  make  his  sentiments  receivable ;  and  no  living  thing 
will  be  less  happy  for  his  being  a  Christian.  He  will  ex- 
ercise his  liberality  by  allowing  to  those  who  differ  from 
him  as  much  virtue  and  integrity  as  he  possibly  can." 

There  are,  among  a  multitude  of  arguments  to  en- 
force such  a  disposition,  the  following  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention :  "  1.  We  should  exercise  liberality  in  union  with 
sentiment  because  of  the  different  capacities,  i^vanta- 
ges,  and  tasks  of  mankind.  Religion  employs  the  ca- 
pacities of  mankind  just  as  the  air  emptoys  their  lungs 
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and  their  organs  of  speech.  The  fancy  of  one  is  lively, 
of  another  dull.  The  judgment  of  one  is  elastic,  of  an- 
other feeble,  a  damaged  spring.  The  memory  of  one  \a 
retentive,  that  of  another  is  treacherous  as  the  wind. 
The  passions  of  this  man  are  lofty,  vigorous,  rapid ; 
those  of  that  man  crawl,  and  hum,  and  buzz,  and,  when 
on  wing,  sail  only  round  the  circumference  of  a  tulip. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  capability,  so  different  in  ever}-- 
thing  else,  should  be  all  alike  in  religion?  Theadvaii- 
tiges  of  mankind  differ.  How  should  he  who  has  no 
parents,  no  books,  no  tutor,  no  companions,  equal  him 
whom  Providence  has  gratified  with  them  all;  who, 
when  he  looks  over  the  treasures  of  his  own  knowledge, 
can  say,  this  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  I  learned  of  a  Ko- 
man;  this  information  I  acquired  of  my  tutor,  that  was 
a  present  of  my  father;  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  bequeathed  me  that? 
The  tasks  of  mankind  differ;  so  I  call  the  employments 
and  exercises  of  life.  In  my  opinion,  circumstances 
make  great  men;  and  if  we  have  not  Caasars  in  the 
8ute,  and  Pauls  in  the  Church,  it  is  because  neither 
Church  nor  State  are  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  in  the  days  of  those  great  men.  Push  a  dull 
man  into  a  river,  and  endanger  his  life,  and  suddenly  he 
will  discover  invention,  and  make  efforts  beyond  him- 
self. The  world  is  a  fine  school  of  instruction.  Pov- 
erty, sickness,  pain,  loss  of  children,  treachery  of  friends, 
malice  of  enemies,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  drive 
the  man  of  sentiment  to  his  Bible,  and,  so  to  speak, 
bring  him  home  to  a  repast  with  his  benefactor,  God. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  whose  young  and  tender  heart 
is  yet  unpracticed  in  trials  of  this  kind  can  have  ascei^ 
Uined  and  tast«d  so  many  religions  truths  as  the  suf- 
ferer has?  2.  We  should  believe  the  Christian  religion 
with  liberality,  because  every  part  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion inculcates  generosity.  Christianity  gives  us  a 
character  of  God ;  but  what  a  character  does  it  give ! 
(ioD  IS  Love.  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Providence;  but  what  a  providence!  Upon  whom 
doth  not  its  light  arise?  Is  there  an  animalcule  so  lit- 
tle, or  a  wretch  so  forlorn,  as  to  be  forsaken  and  forgot- 
ten of  his  God  ?  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
redemption;  but  the  redemption  of  whom?  —  of  all 
tongues,  kindred,  nations,  and  people ;  of  the  infant  of  a 
span,  and  the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years  old :  a  redemp- 
tion generous  in  its  principle,  generous  in  its  price,  gen- 
erous in  its  effects;  fixed  sentiments  of  divine  munifi- 
cence, and  revealed  with  a  liberality  for  which  we  have 
no  name.  In  a  word,  the  illiberal  Christian  always  acts 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion :  the  liberal  man 
alone  thoroughly  understands  it.  8.  We  should  be  lib- 
eral, because  no  other  spirit  is  exempli/led  in  the  infalli- 
ble guides  whom  we  profess  to  follow.  I  set  one  Paul 
against  a  whole  army  of  uninspired  men :  *  Some  preach 
Christ  of  good-will,  and  some  of  envy  and  strife.  What 
then  ?  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice.  One  eateth  all  things,  another  eateth 
herbs;  bat  why  dost  thou  jndge  thy  brother?  We 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.'  We 
often  inquire,  What  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what 
was  the  practice  of  Christ?  Suppose  we  were  to  insti- 
tute a  third  question,  Of  what  tkmper  was  Christ?  4. 
We  should  be  liberal  as  well  as  orthodox,  because  truths, 
especially  the  truths  of  Christianity,  do  not  want  any 
support  from  our  illiberality.  Let  the  little  bee  guard 
its  little  honey  with  its  little  sting ;  perhaps  its  little  life 
may  depend  a  little  while  on  that  little  nourishment 
Let  the  fierce  bull  shake  his  head,  and  nod  his  horn, 
and  threaten  his  enemy,  who  seeks  to  eat  his  flesh,  and 
wear  his  coat,  and  live  by  his  death :  poor  fellow !  his 
life  b  in  danger;  I  forgive  his  bellowing  and  his  rage. 
But  the  Christian  religion—is  that  in  danger?  And 
what  human  efforts  can  render  that  false  which  is  true, 
that  odious  which  is  lovely?  Christianity  is  in  no 
danger,  and  therefore  it  gives  its  professors  life  and 
breath,  and  all  things  except  a  power  of  injuring  others. 
6.  Liberality  in  the  profcsraon  of  religion  is  a  wise  and 


innocent  policy.  The  bigot  lives  at  home ;  a  reptile  be 
crawled  into  existence,  and  there  in  his  hole  he  lurks  a 
reptile  stilL  A  generous  Christian  goes  out  of  his  own 
party,  associates  with  others,  and  gains  improvement 
by  all.  It  is  a  Persian  proverb,  *  A  liberal  hand  is  bet- 
ter than  a  strong  arm.*  The  dignity  of  Christianity  is 
better  supported  by  acts  of  liberality  than  by  accuracy 
of  reasoning;  but  when  both  go  together,  when  a  man 
of  senriment  can  clearly  state  and  ably  defend  his  relig- 
ious principles,  and  when  his  heart  b  as  generous  as  hb 
principles  ar^  inflexible,  he  possesses  strength  and  beau- 
ty in  an  eminent  degree."  See  TheoL  Mucellanyy  i,  89 ; 
Draper,  On  Bigotry ;  Newton,  Cecil,  and  Fullefs  Worki ; 
WayUnd,  Discoursen. 

Liber&tos,  a  deacon  ot  the  Church  of  Carthage, 
flonrished  in  the  6th  century.  He  was  in  Rome  A.D. 
538,  when  pope  John  II  received  the  bbhops  sent  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  I  to  consult  him  on  the  heresies 
broached  by  the  monks,  designated  Acaemet«e  (or,  as 
Liberatns  terms  them,  Acumici),  who  had  imbibed  Nes- 
torian  opinions.  He  was  again  at  Rome  in  685,  having 
been  sent  the  previous  year,  together  with  the  bbhops 
Caius  and  Petrus,  by  the  synod  held  at  Carthage  under 
Reparatus,  bbhop  of  that  see,  to  consult  pope  John  II 
on  the  reception  into  the  Church  of  those  Arians  who 
recanted  their  heresies.  John  was  dead  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  African  delegates;  but  they  were  received 
by  pope  Agapetus,  hb  successor.  When,  in  552,  Repara^ 
tus  was  banbhed  by  Justinian  to  Euchaida,  or  Eucayda, 
Liberatus  accompanied  him,  and  probably  remained  with 
him  till  the  bishop's  death  in  568.  Nothing  further  b 
known  of  him.  Liberatus  b  the  author  of  a  valuable 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  hbtnry,  entitled  Brevia- 
rium  CauMsa  Nestoriimorum  et  Eufyckianorum  (from 
the  ordination  of  Nestorius,  A.D.  428,  to  the  time  of  the 
fifth  CBCumenical  [or  second  Constantinopolitan]  coun- 
cil, A.D.  558).  In  thb  work  he  b  charged  with  par- 
tiality to  the  Nestorians,  or  with  following  the  Nesto- 
rians  too  implicitly.  It  b  contained  in  most  editions 
of  the  Concilia  (vol.  v,  edit.  Labbe ;  voL  vi,  edit  Co- 
leti ;  vol  ix,  edit.  Mansi).  In  those  of  Crabbe  (voL 
ii,  foL,  Cologn.,  1588  and  1551)  are  some  subjoined  pas- 
sages derived  from  various  extant  sources  illustrative 
of  the  history,  which  are  omitted  by  subsequent  editors. 
Hardouin  omitted  the  Breviarium,  It  was  separately 
published,  with  a  revised  text,  and  a  learned  preface 
and  notes,  and  a  dissertation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pairum 
of  Galland,  voL  xii  (Venice,  177^,  fol.) — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography ^  ii,  777. 

Liber  Diumus  Roman5rum  PontifTcum  b  the 
name  given  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  a  collection  of  formu- 
las used  in  its  correspondence  and  other  business  trans- 
actions. These  formulas  are  very  like  those  written  fi>r 
s6cubr  affairs  by  the  monk  Marcidph  (about  660)  and 
others,  and  received  from  the  compiler  the  name  of  Li" 
ber  Diumus  because  they  relate  to  negotia  diurna  (see 
Marino  Mari  ni,  Diplomatica  ponUficia^  ed.  nov.  Rom.  1 852 
sq.,  p.  64).  They  are  interesting  as  scientific  and  his- 
torical monuments  as  well  as  for  their  practical  use ; 
and  thb  b  specially  the  case  with  the  Liber  Diumus 
Pontificalis,  which  contains  copies  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  Roman  bbhops  to  the  emperor,  the  em- 
press, consuls,  kings,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  and  in  general  to  all  who  were  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  nomination  of  the  Roman  bbh- 
ops; i\\e  professio  pofUificiay  the  exemptions  granted  on 
the  occasion  of  nominating  neighboring  bbhops,  on  be- 
stowing the  pallium  (q.  v.),  conferring  privileges  and 
immunities,  etc  On  all  these  points,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  things  were  practiced  from  the  6th  to 
the  8th  century,  the  Liber  Diumus  contains  more  or  less 
complex  information,  particularly  on  the  relations  ex- 
isting  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  th«i 
mode  of  election  of  the  Roman  bishops,  the  ritual,  etc. 
To  judge  from  its  contents,  thb  collection  was  probably 
written  before  the  year  752,  for  it  speaks  of  the  relation 
between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  eparchs,  who  were 
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•bolbhed  in  that  yetr;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  posterior  to  685,  for  in  caput  ii,  tit.  ix,  the  emperor 
CoDStauttne  (Pogonatus)  is  spoken  of  as  being  ab^adv 
dead.  It  must  also  have  been  written  under  some  suc- 
cessor of  Agatho  (f  682),  as  this  Roman  bishop  is  also 
mentioned  as  dead.  Gamerius  supposed  it  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  time  of  Gregory  II,  somewhat  after 
714,  on  the  g^und  that  in  the  second  pro/essio  Jidei 
pont^ficiSf  given  in  the  Liber  Diumus,  there  are  expres- 
sions and  views  which  correspond  exactly  to  those  we 
find  in  the  letters  of  that  pope  to  the  emperor  Leo.  It 
is  likely,  though,  that  the  Liber  Diurtuts  existed  orig- 
inally in  a  more  elementary  form  before  it  assumed  that 
under  which  it  is  known  at  present,  for  the  different 
MS.  copies  of  it  differ  somewhat  from  each  other.  The 
lAber  Diumus  was  frequently  consulted  by  all  writers 
oh  canon  law,  such  as  Ino  of  Chartres,  Anselm  of  Lucca, 
Deusdedit,  Gratian  (c.  8,  dist.  xvi).  As  the  ritual  and 
various  points  of  law  underwent  modifications  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  was  less  used,  and  its  existence  even 
came  to  be  concealed  by  the  popes  for  fear  lest  it  might 
recall  their  former  dependence  upon  the  emperors  and 
eparchs.  Still  there  were  copies  of  it  in  existence,  and 
a  codex  contained  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  was 
published  in  1660  by  the  care  of  Lucas  Holstenius;  it 
was,  however,  at  once  suppressed  by  the  Roman  see. 
Hoflfmann  (Nova  coUectio  tcriptorum  ac  monumeniorum, 
LipsiA,  1788, 4to,  i,  889)  attributes  to  Baluze  (in  the  re- 
marks on  Petrus  de  Marca,  De  concardia  MocerdotU  ac 
imperii,  lib.  i,  cap.  ix,  Na  viii)  the  statement  that  at 
the  time  of  Holstenius  the  Vatican  library  possessed  no 
oodex  of  the  Liber  Diurmu,  and  that  his  publication  was 
based  upon  a  MS.  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Cistercian 
monk  Hilarius  Rancatus.  But  as  both  editions  of  the 
works  of  P.  de  Marca,  published  at  Paris  'by  Baluze, 
state  only  (lib.  ii,  cap.  xvi,  No.  viii)  that  Holstenius's 
publication  of  the  Liber  Diumus  was  suppressed,  and 
Baluze  again,  in  his  notes  appended  to  Anton.  Augus- 
tinus,  De  emendaHone  Graiiamj  lib.  i,  dialogus  xx,  §  18 
(ed.  Par.  1760,  p.  488),  sa3r8  that  there  were  various  cop- 
ies of  the  Liber  Diumvt  in  existence,  from  one  of  which, 
that  in  the  Vatican  library,  Holstenius  published  his 
edition,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hoffmann's 
statement  lacks  support.  As  for  Rancatus,  Mabillon 
names  Leo  Allatius,.  and  not  Holstenius,  as  the  party  to 
whom  he  imparted  the  MS.  (see  also  Cave,  Scriptorum 
eccL  hist,  liieraria,  Basle,  1741,  i,  621).  The  MS.  of  the 
Vatican  has  actually  been  described  by  Pertz  (Italien^ 
i»cke  Reise,  in  Archiv,/,  dltere  deuttche  Geschichtskunde, 
v,  27).  He  says  that  it  is  an  8vo  vol  of  parchment, 
and  that,  according  to  the  statement  found  on  its  first 
pages,  it  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  Jesuit  Jo- 
annes Gamerius,  with  the  aid  of  a  similar  codex  and  a 
MS.  found  in  Paris,  published  in  1680  another  edition 
of  the  Liber  Diumus^  ^*  cum  privilegio  regis  Christianis- 
simL'^  Mabillon,  in  the  Museum  ItaUcum  (folio  II,  ii, 
82  sq.),  published  additions  to  it  by  means  of  the  MS. 
which  had  been  used  by  Leo  Allatius.  With  the  aid 
of  all  these  works,  Hoffmann  publiHhed  a  new  edition 
of  it  in  the  Nova  ooUectio  cit.  (vol.  ii),  which  was  sub- 
sequently done  also  by  Riegger  (Vienna,  1762, 8vo).  All 
this  gave  rise  afterwards  to  collections  of  formulas  to 
replace  the  obsolete  Liber  Diumus.  There  are  several 
such  collections  still  extant  in  MS.  Among  them  the 
Formularium  et  stylus  scriptorum  curia  Romanm,  from 
John  XXII  to  Gregory  XII  and  John  XXHI,  in  Sum^ 
ma  cancettaria  Joamas  XX IL  We  may  also  consider 
as  belonging  to  this  class  of  works  the  JHtuum  ecdesi- 
€Uticorum  site  ceremomarum  libri  tres  of  bishop  Augus- 
tinus  Patricius  Piccolomini,  printed  by  Hoffmann  (ii, 
269  sq.),  and  containing  a  description  of  the  rites  accom- 
panying the  election  of  the  popes  in  the  14th  century. 
Collections  of  formulas  similar  to  the  Liber  Diumus 
were  also  made  for  the  use  of  bishops,  abbots,  etc  See 
Rockinger,  Nachweisuwjen  Uber  FormeVfucher  r.  xm-£rrt 
Jakrhund,  (Munich,  1866,  p.  64, 126, 178, 188,  etc.) ;  Pa- 
]acky,^f6erFonn«^c^  (Prague,  1842) ;  Herzog,/2ea/- 


Ewyldqp.  viii,  866;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  vol 
v,s.v. 

Liberia,  or  the  United  States  of  Liberia,  a  negro 
republic  in  Western  Africa,  on  the  upper  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea.  The  boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed,  but 
provisionally  the  River  Thebar  has  been  adopted  as  the 
north-western,  and  the  San  Pedro  as  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  republic  has  a  coast-line  of  600  miles,  and  extends 
back  100  miles,  on  an  average,  but  with  the  probability 
of  a  vast  extension  into  the  interior  as  the  tribes  near 
the  frontier  desire  to  conclude  treaties  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  their  territories  with  Liberia.  The 
present  area  is  estimated  at  9700  square  miles.  The 
republic  owes  its  origin  to  the  *<  American  Colonization 
Society,"  which  was  established  in  December,  1816,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States  from  the  cramping  influences  of  American  slav- 
ery, and  placing  them  in  their  own  fatherland.  There, 
it  was  hoped,  they  would  be  able  to  refute,  by  practical 
demonstration,  the  views  of  those  American  politicians 
who  contended  that  the  institution  of  American  slavery 
was  essentially  righteous  and  signally  beneficent  The 
society,  in  November,  1817,  sent  two  agents  to  Western 
Africa,  the  Rev.  Dr.  £benezer  Burgess  and  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  to  select  a  favorable  location  for  a  colony  of 
American  negroes.  After  visiting  Gambia,  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  Sherbro,  they  fixed  upon  the  last-named  places 
The  first  expedition  of  emigrants,  86  in  number,  was 
sent  out  in  February,  1820.  After  various  disappoints* 
ments,  the  emigrants  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold 
on  Cape  Mesurado,  in  hit.  6^  19'  N.,  long.  10^  49'  W., 
where  now  stands  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Liberia.  The  purchase  of  the  Mesurado  territory, 
including  Cape  Mesurado  and  the  lands,  forming  near^ 
ly  a  peninsula,  between  the  Mesurado  and  the  Junk 
rivers,  about  86  miles  along  the  coast,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  two  miles,  was  effected  in  December, 
1821.  For  a  hundred  years  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, in  particular  France  and  England,  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  gain  possession  of  this  territory,  but  the  native 
chiefs  had  invariably  refused  to  part  with  even  one  acre, 
and  were  known  to  be  extremely  hostile  to  the  whites. 
On  January  7, 1822,  the  smaller  of  the  two  inlands  lying 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mesurado  River  was  occupied  by 
the  colonists,  who  called  it  Perseverance  Island.  They 
remained  here  until  April  26,  when  they  removed  to 
Mesurado  Heights,  and  raised  the  American  fiag.  The 
colony  henceforth  grew,  and  expanded  in  territory  and 
influence,  taking  under  its  jurisdiction  from  time  to 
time  the  large  tribes  contiguous^  In  1846  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  invited 
the  colony  to  proclaim  their  independent  sovereignty, 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  oppressive  inter- 
ference of  foreigners,  and  a  special  fund  of  $16,000  was 
raised  to  buy  up  the  national  title  to  all  the  coast  from 
Sherbro  to  Cape  Palmas,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  new 
nationality  continuity  of  coast.  In  July,  1847,  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  prepared  by  Hilaiy  Teoge, 
was  published.  Representatives  of  the  people  met  in 
convention,  and  promulgated  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  new  republic 
was  recognised  by  England  and  France ;  in  1862  it  was 
in  treaty  stipulations  with  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Hayti,  Portt^pil,  and  Austria. 

The  constitotion  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  establishes  an  entire  separation  of  the  Churoh 
from  the  State,  and  places  all  religious  denominations  on 
an  equal  footing,  but  all  citizens  of  the  republic  must  be- 
long to  the  negro  race.  In  1886  the  total  population  of 
Liberia  was  estimated  to  number  760,000,  of  which  num- 
ber about  20,000  were  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  aboriginal  inhatntanta.  The  most  im- 
portant tribes  within  and  near  the  limits  of  the  republic 
are  the  following:  1.  The  Veys,  extending  rrom  Gallinaa, 
their  northern  boun<laiy,80uthwatd  to  Little  Cape  Mount ; 
they  stretoh  inland  alnrnt  two  d^ys' Journey.    They  id- 
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^rented,  some  20  yean  Ago,  an  alphabet  for  writing  their 
own  language,  and,  next  to  the  Mandingoes,  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
As  they  hold  constant  interoourse  with  the  Mandingoes 
and  other  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  far  interior,  Mo- 
hammedanism is  making  rapid  progress  among  them. 
The  Anglican  missionary,  bishop  Payne,  has  recently 
suggested  a  plan  of  occup3ring  the  country  of  the  Veys 
with  an  extensive  and  vigorous  mission,  and  the  mission- 
school  opened  by  the  Episcopalians  at  Totocorch,  which 
is  nearer  to  Cape  Mount  than  to  Monrovia,  is  regarded 
as  the  first  outpost  towards  the  vast  interior.  2.  llie 
Pessehs,  who  are  located  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  extend  about  one  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  are  entirely  pagan.  They  may  be  called  the 
peasants  of  West  Africa,  and  supply  most  of  the  domes- 
tic slaves  for  the  Veys,  Bassas,  Mandingoes,  and  Kroos. 
A  missionary  effort  was  attempted  among  them  about 
fifteen  years  ago  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  first  missionary,  George  L.  Seymour.  8. 
The  Barline  tribe,  living  about  eight  days'  journey 
north-east  from  Monrovia,  and  next  interior  to  Uie  Pes- 
sehs, has  recently  been  brought  into  treaty  relations 
with  Liberia.  According  to  a  report  of  1868,  half  the 
population  of  their  capital,  Palaka,  consisted  of  Moham- 
medans who  had  come  from  the  Manni  country,  but  the 
latest  explorer,  W.  Spencer  Anderson,  states  that  there 
are  at  present  no  Mohammedans  in  the  Barline  country. 
4.  The  Bassas  occupy  a  coast^line  of  over  sixty  miles, 
and  extend  about  the  same  distance  inland.  They  are 
the  great  producers  of  palm-oil  and  canewood«  which 
are  sold  to  foreigners  by  thousands  of  tons  annually.  In 
1835  a  mission  was  begun  among  these  people  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  whose  missiouaries 
studied  the  language,  organized  three  schools,  embra- 
cing in  all  nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  maintained  preach- 
ing statedly  at  three  places,  and  occasionally  at  a  great 
many  more,  and  translated  large  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Bassa  language.  Notwithstanding 
this  promising  commencement,  the  mission  has  been 
now  (1872)  f<ir  several  years  suspended.  But  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  has  lately  resumed  nussionaiy 
operations  among  the  Bassas.  Great  results  for  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  are  expected  from  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Mr.  Jacob  W.Vonbrunn,  a  son  of  a 
subordinate  king  of  the  Grand  Bassa  people.  6.  The 
Kroo,  who  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Bassa,  extend 
about  seventy  miles  along  the  coast,  and  only  a  few 
miles  inland.  They  are  the  sailors  of  West  Africa,  and 
never  enslave  or  sell  each  other.  About  thirty  years 
ago  a  mission  was  established  among  them  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Settra  Kroo,  but 
it  has  long  since  ceased  operations.  6.  The  Greboes, 
who  border  upon  the  south-eastern  boundaries  of  the 
Kroos,  extend  from  Grand  Sesters  to  the  Cavalla  River, 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  In  1834  a  mission 
was  established  among  them  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Blissions,  which  continued 
in  opeiration  for  seven  years.  A  Church  was  organized, 
the  langfuage  reduced  to  writing,  and  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  and  other  religious  books  translated  into  it ; 
but  in  1842  the  mission  was  transferred  to  Gabun.  A 
mission  established  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  among  the  same  tribe  a  few  years 
previously  still  continues  in  operation,  and  has  recently 
established  at  Bohlen  a  missionary  station,  about  sev- 
enty miles  from  the  coast  7.  The  Mandingoes,  who  are 
fbund  on  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  republic,  and 
extend  back  to  the  heart  of  Soudan,  are  the  most  intel- 
ligent tribe  within  the  limits  of  Liberia.  They  have 
schools  and  mosques  in  every  large  town,  and,  by  their 
great  influence  upon  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  have 
contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  abate  the  ignorance 
and  soften  the  marmers  of  the  native  population  of  Li- 
beria. One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
Chiistiaii  miasionB  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  the 


climate,  and  the  difficulty  cX  acclimatization.  Thus  the 
Basle  Missionary  Society,  which  in  1827  established  a 
promising  mission,  was  in  1831  compelled  to  abandon  it 
when  four  of  the  eight  misdonaries  had  succumbed  to 
the  climate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  the  churches  among  the 
Americo-Iiberians  and  the  missions  among  the  natives 
were  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  SUtes.    The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  sent  her  first  missionary  to  Liberia 
in  1882,  has  subsequently  organized  the  Liberia  Mission 
into  an  Annual  Conference,  with  a  missionary  bbhop 
(since  1884  William  Taylor)  at  ita  head.  In  1888  the  min- 
ion had  24  missionaries,  including  supernumeraries,  60 
local  preachers, 2342  Stmday-school  scholars,  88  churches, 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  ^31,044.   There  were  127  bap- 
tisms and  60  deaths.  In  1889  the  number  of  members  was 
1 2766,  probationers  244,  local  preachers  54.    The  intense 
interest  which  has  been  aroused  among  civilized  nations 
I  by  the  explorations  of  Livingstone,  and  still  later  of  Stan- 
ley, in  the  heart  of  Africa,  has  been  heroically  followed  up 
by  Bishop  Taylor  and  the  missionary  band  led  by  him, 
especially  along  the  Congo  River;  and  the  native  chiefs 
I  have  granted  lands  and  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
:  tablishing  churches  and  building  schools  at  very  many  of 
the  prominent  points.  The  impetus  thus  given  to  com- 
I  meroe  and  improvements  in  Africa,  has,  to  some  degree, 
extended  to  Liberia  likewise,  and  the  country  is  gradu- 
I  ally  advancing  to  an  independent  position,  both  politi- 
I  cally  and  ecclesiastically,  especially  as  the  evangelistic 
,  labors  of  Bishop  Taylor  and  his  coadjutors  are  conduct- 
:  ed  on  the  plan  of  **  self  support,"  by  means  of  agricid- 
I  tnral  pursuits  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  whose 
first  expenses  in  outfit  and  travel  only  are  met  by  di- 
rect contributions.    A  new  era  may  therefore  be  now 
said  to  have  dawned  upon  the  **  Dark  Continent,''  in  a 
religious,  as  well  as  secular  point  of  view,  and  Liberia, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  the  modem  mission  fields  there, 
I  will  doubtless  still  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  mission- 
ary action,  at  least  for  the  immense  and  densely  popu- 
lated middle  region  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.    The 
,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  likewise  has  a  bishop 
there,  and  its  mission  in  1889  had  60  stations,  17  clergy, 
1 17  candidates  for  orders  (8  Liberians),  6  postulants  (8  li- 
'  berian  and  3  native),  confirmations  106,  communicants 
^  612,  marriages  12,  burials  32,  Sunday-school  scholars 
908,  boarding  and  day-scholars  877,  total  contributions, 
I  •1,416,56.  There  aro  22  day-schools,  1 1  boarding-schools, 
<  and  29  Sunday-schools  in  all  connected  with  the  mission. 
The  Baptist  churohes  in  Liberia  have  mostly  been  organ- 
ized by  the  Southern  Board  of  American  Baptists.  Their 
work  was  suspended  during  the  war,  and  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  commenced  their  work  in 
Liberia  with  the  understanding  that  the  Southern  Board 
would  not  resume  the  work ;  but  in  1870  the  Southern 
Baptists  sent  an  agent  to  Africa  with  a  view  of  renew- 
ing their  labors  there.    The  Missionary  Union  contin- 
ued, however,  to  give  a  partial  support  to  several  pas- 
tors.    In  March,  1868,  the  Baptist  churches  of  Liberia 
organized  the  "  Liberian  Baptist  Missionary  Union**  for 
"the  evangelization  of  the  heathen"*  within  the  borders 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  '*and  contiguous  thereta** 
At  this  first  meeting  of  the  union  ten  Baptist  churches 
were  represented,  and  twelve  fields  of  missionary  labor 
were  designated  and  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
nearest  churches.    The  Baptist  churches  have  a  train- 
ing-school for  preachers  and  teachers  at  Virginia.    The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  has  congre- 
gations at  Monrovia,  Kentucky,  Harrisburg,  Greenville 
or  Sinon,  Marshall,  Robertsport,  and  a  few  other  places, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about  280.    The  li- 
berian churches  in  union  with  those  of  Gaboon  and  Co- 
risco  form  the  presbytery  of  Western  Africa.     The 
Alexander  High-school  is  intended  to  be  an  academy 
of  high  grade,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Plresbytery,  and  designed  especially  to  aid  young  men 
preparing'for  the  mmistiy.   It  is  situated  on  a  farm  of 
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aboot  twenty  acres,  eighteen  tnilea  from  Monrovia,  near 
the  Sc  Paul's  River.  The  American  Lutherans  have 
three  stations  in  Liberia.  See  Newcomb,  Cychpadia  of 
Missions  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Baptist  Missionary 
Maytuine,  July,  1872 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Board  qf  Mis- 
sions (fthe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  October,  1871 ; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  Gnmdemann,  Missionsatlas ; 
Stockwell,  The  Republic  of  Liberia  (New  York,  1868); 
Blyden  (professor  in  Fourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone, 
W.  A.),  The  Republic  of  Liberia,  its  Status  and  its  Field 
{Meth,  Quart.  Rev,  July,  1872,  art.  vi).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Liberias,  St.,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  the 
Eternal  aty.  He  succeeded  Julius  I  May  22, 858.  The 
Seroi-Ariana,  countenanced  by  the  emperor  Constantins, 
had  then  the  ascendency ;  and  both  the  Council  of  Aries 
(358)  and  that  of  Milan  (855)  condemned  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  As  Liberins,  together  with  some 
other  Western  bishops,  refused  to  subscribe  to  this  con- 
demnation, he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and 
taken  to  Milan,  where  he  hdd  a  conference  with  Con- 
stantiua,  which  terminated  in  a  sentence  from  the  em- 
peror deposing  Liberius  from  his  office,  and  banishing 
him  to  Beroea,  in  Thrace.  Felix,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  was 
consecrated  bishop.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  principal  laidies  of  Rome  in  favor  of  Liberius, 
but  it  was  not  till  858  that  Liberius  was  restored  to  his 
see.  The  assertion  that  Liberius,  during  his  confinement 
at  Beroea,  approved  in  several  letters  of  the  deposition 
of  Athanasius,  and  subscribed  to  the  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  court  party  at  the  Council  of  Sirmium, 
is  a  matter  of  great  improbability,  and  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  genuineness  of  his  correspondence  with  Ath»- 
nasius.  The  dependence  of  Liberius  on  the  emperor 
had  a  mischievous  influence  upon  many  of  the  Italian 
bishops,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini  Arianism  was  openly  countenanced.  It  is  not 
true,  as  asserted  by  some,  that  Liberius  subscribed  the 
Rimini  confession  of  faith.  He  ended  his  career  in  or^ 
thodoxy,  and  died  in  866.  He  was  succeeded  by  Da- 
masus  I.  Liberius  is  said  to  have  built  the  Basilica  on 
the  Esquiline  Mount,  which  has  been  called  Liberiana, 
from  his  name,  and  b  now  knovm  by  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Romish 
Church  Aug.  27,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  Sept.  28.  See 
GfrOrer,  Kirchengesch.  II,  i,  254-285 ;  Hefele,  P.  Liberius, 
in  the  TOb,  theoL  Quartalschr,  (1858),  ii,  261  sq.;  and 
Condliengesch,  i,  626-714 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyHop,  viii, 
372. 

Liber  Fontifioftlis  de  vitis  Romanorum  Pontifir 
cum,  Gesta  Romanorum  Po^itificum,  Liber  oesto- 
RUM  PONTiFiCALiUM,  are  the  names  of  a  history  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  from  the  apostle  Peter  down  to  Nicolas 
I  (t  867),  to  which  those  of  Adrian  II  and  of  Stephen 
VI  (t  891)  were  subsequently  added.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Onuphrio  Pavini,  the  first  editors  of  this  Liber 
Pontificalis  considered  as  its  author  Anastasius,  abbot  of 
a  convent  at  Rome,  and  librarian  of  the  church  under 
Nic<^as  I ;  but  more  thorough  researches  have  proved 
this  liber  to  vary  greatly  in  style,  and  even  in  views 
manifested  in  the  different  biographies,  and  therefore 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  not  all  by  the 
same  author.  This  belief  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  already  Anastasius,  on  some  occasions, 
made  use  of  passages  from  the  Liber  Pontijicalis,  and 
that  there  are  MSJi  extant  which  can  with  certainty  be 
oscrihed  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century,  and  which  contain  extracts  from  the  Liber 
Pontifcalis,  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
several  writers  put  forth  arguments  in  favor  of  the  last- 
mentioned  views.  Among  them  are  Emanuel  of  Schel- 
strate,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  {IHssertatio  de  antiquis 
Romanorum  Pont\ficum  catalogis,  er  quibus  Liber  Pontif- 
caUs  condnnatus  sit,  et  de  Libri  Pontificalis  auctore  ac 
prastofUia  [Ronue,  1692,  foL;  reprinted  in  Muratori, 
Rerum  Italicarum  scriptores,  iii,  1  sq.]),  Joannes  Ciam- 


pini  (magister  brevium  gratis :  Examen  Libri  Pontifictt' 
lis  sive  vitarum  Romanorum  Pont^ficum,  qua  sub  nomine 
Auastasii  bibliothecarii  circumferuntur  [Rom.  1688, 4t4t; 
reprinted  in  Muratori,  p.  38  sq.]),  and  others.  The  sup-' 
position  that  the  codex  was  compiled  by  pope  Damasus, 
the  successor  of  Liberius,  as  maintained  by  the  authors 
of  the  Origines,  is  untenable.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Damasus  and  Jerome  which  b  adduced  in  support 
of  this  view  b  evidently  spurious  (see  Schelstrate,  />t#- 
sertaiio,  etc).  The  author  or  authors  are  unknown,  but 
the  information  it  contains  is  valuable.  It  is  now  gen- 
eraUy  thought  to  have  been  written  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

The  oldest  source  known  at  present  of  the  Uber  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a  list  of  the  popes 
down  to  Liberius,  and  probably  written  during  his  life 
(352-866),  as  it  makes  no  mention  of  his  death  (see 
Schelstrate,  Dissertatio,  etc,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Hefele,  Tubinger 
theolog.  QuartcUschri/},  1845,  p.  812  sq.).  The  original 
MS.  of  this  so-called  Codex  I^iberii  is  now  lost.  In  1684 
a  copy  was  made  of  it  from  an  Antwerp  MS.  by  Bucher, 
the  Bollandists  give  one  in  the  A  da  Sanctorum,  April, 
vol  i,  1675,  and  Schelstrate  another  fh)m  a  Vienna  co- 
dex. These  three  texts  are  given  side  by  side  in  the 
Origines  de  Veglise  Romaine,  par  Us  membres  de  la  com- 
munauti  de  Solermes  (Paris,  1826),  vol.  L 

Another  list  of  the  popes  extends  down  to  Felix  IV 
(f  580).  It  was  first  published  in  a  codex  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  by  Christine  of  Sweden,  afterwards  by  Syl- 
vester of  Henschen  and  Papebroch,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  introduction  of  the  first  volume  of  the  A  da  Sancto- 
rum for  April,  in  Schelstrate,  and  in  the  above-mention- 
ed Origines,  p.  212.  There  are  transcripts  of  French 
origin,  and  the  original  MS.  of  this  so-called  Catalogus 
Felicis  IV  u  lost,  but  the  two  at  present  in  existence 
are  evidently  copies  of  the  same  original,  as  results  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  them  by  Schelstrate.  That  tha 
author  of  it  must  have  consulted  the  Catalogus  Libetii 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  its  errors  are  repeated  in 
it  They  both  omit  the  names  of  the  consuls  and  em- 
perors between  Liberius  and  John  I  (523),  and  com- 
mence again  at  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Felix  IV  (aL  III).  Schelstrate  already  correctly 
surmised  from  this  fact  that  the  author  lived  in  the 
time  of  these  two  popes,  which  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  with  which  their 
history,  in  particular,  is  treated.  Still,  as  to  the  author, 
there  is  no  definite  information.  The  numerous  refers 
ences  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  which, 
moreover,  the  first  MS.  was  discovered,  would  make  it 
probable  that  the  author  was  himself  a  librarian  of  the 
archives,  if  the  confusion  and  even  incorrectness  of 
some  parts  did  not  militate  against  this  view.  Aside 
from  the  similarity  of  this  collection  with  the  Catalogus 
Libera^  which  extends  so  far  that  whole  passages  are 
copied  literally,  or  neariy  so,  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
the  Catalogus  Felicis  J  V  differs  from  the  LiberU  prin- 
cipally by  its  full  particulars  on  the  ordination,  by  its 
mention  of  the  birthplace  of  the  popes,  and  their  fune- 
rals, which  the  author  may  have  derived  from  tradition 
and  other  similar  sources,  pseudo-decretals  and  canons, 
martyrologies,  etc  The  only  parta  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  considered  worthy  of  full  confidence  are  those 
which  coincide  with  the  Catalogus  Libtrii,  and  those 
which  refer  to  the  times  of  John  and  Ft  lix,  when  the 
author  would  be  better  acqiuiinted  with  the  facts  than 
with  those  of  preceding  pc  riods. 

Both  lists  were  subsequently  continued,  and  this  ia 
what  produced  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  This  filiation, 
however,  can  only  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  MSS.  The 
oldest  copy  known  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  7th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  It  ends  at  the  death  of 
Conon  (686-687).  A  rather  incomplete  Codex  rescrip- 
tus,  discovered  by  Pertz  {Archiv,  p.  50  sq.)  at  Naples, 
gives  the  list  of  the  popes  down  to  Conon ;  it  must  have 
been  written,  at  the  latest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th 
centur>'.    Another  is  found  in  a  codex  of  the  cathedrml 
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chapter  of  Verona^  ending  also  with  Conon,  but  to  it  was 
added  afterwards  a  Ust  of  the  names  of  the  popes  down 
to  Paul  I  (t  767).  This  MS.  was  published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bianchini's  collection,  but,  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  description  of  this  codex ;  it  was  to  have  been 
given  in  the  fifth  volume,  which  never  appeared  (see 
Kostell,  Betchreibunff  der  Stadt  Ram,  i,  209,  210),  so  that 
it  u  imposrible  clearly  to  establish  its  relation  to  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  A  continuation  of  this  first  work  goes 
down  to  Gregory  II  (from  714),  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Codex  of  the  Vatican,  No.  5269,  which  must  be  a 
copy  of  an  older  MS.  (Schelstrate,  ch.  v,  §  8).  Then 
there  is  another  continuation  from  the  second  part  of 
the  8th  century,  contained  in  a  codex  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library  of  Milan  (M.  na  77,4to),  which  is  of  the  same 
date.  The  biographies  close  with  Stephen  III  (f  757), 
and  at  the  end  is  simply  remarked,  **  xcv  Paulus  sedit 
annis  x,  mensibus  ii,  diebus  v"  (Muratori,  Renun  ItaL 
Seriptorett  iii,  7).  The  variations  on  this  MS.  are  given 
by  Muratori  under  the  letter  A.  It  belonged  originally 
to  the  convent  of  Bobbio.  According  to  a  very  plausi- 
ble supposition  of  Niebuhr,  the  above-mentioned  Nea- 
politan Codex  came  also  from  that  convent.  It  will 
probably  be  possible,  when  the  subject  shall  have  been 
more  thoroughly  studied,  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  two,  and  the  Liber  Pontificalia  also.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Sth  century  there  appeared  several  continua- 
tions, as  b  shown  by  the  numerous  MSS.  of  them  in 
existence  (see,  in  Muratori,  B,  C,  D;  and  Pertz,  who 
gives  notices  of  several  MSS.  of  the  kind).  Some  of 
these  codices  extend  down  to  Nicolas  I  (f  867),  others 
to  Stephen  VI  (f  891),  which  is  as  far  as  the  so-called 
Liber  PontiJicaUt  extends. 

If  from  what  we  have  stated  it  is  concluded  that  the 
work  dates  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible that  the  librarian  Anastastus  shotdd  have  been 
its  author.  He  could  at  best  only  have  continued  it. 
Schelstrate  thinks  that  the  biography  of  Nicolas  I  can 
alone  be  ascribed  to  him  (c  viii,  §  10) ;  while  Ciampini 
is  induced  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  style  to  consider 
him  also  as  the  author  of  the  four  preceding  ones  {L  c 
sect.  V,  vi).  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  t>etween  the  two  opinions.  But 
it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  biographies  of 
Adrian  II  and  Stephen  IV  to  a  certain  Bibliothecarius 
GuUelmus,  as  is  generally  done  (Ciampini  names  the 
librarian  Zachary,  sect,  iv,  vii,  viii).  This  error  orig- 
uiatcd  in  an  inscription  in  the  Vatican  Codex  (8762,  foL 
90  b-96),  which,  however,  states  only  that  a  certain  Pe- 
ter Guillermus  of  Genoa,  librarian  of  the  convent  of 
S.  i£gidius,  wrote  this  Vatican  Codex  in  the  year  1142 
(see  Giesebrecht,  in  the  Kieler  AUgenu  MonatMchr^ft^ 
etc,  April,  1852,  p.  266,  267;  Monumenta  Germama^  xi, 
318). 

The  sources  of  the  Liber  PonHficalit,  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  consbt  partly  in  traditions,  partly  in 
MS.  documents,  and  remaining  monuments,  such  as 
buildings,  inscriptions,  etc  The  coUection  of  canon 
law  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  published  by  Zachary 
from  a  codex  of  Modena,  stands  in  close  connection  with 
the  Liber  PonHficaUs  (see  Zaccaria,  Disserfazioni  varie 
Itaiiane  a  storia  ecclesitistica  appartenenii,  Rom,  1780, 
vol.  ii,  diss,  iv ;  reproduced  by  Galland,  De  vetus1i$  ca- 
nonum  coUectionibu$ dissertationum  syUofffyMof^unU  1770, 
4to,  ii,  679  sq.) ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
its  sources,  but  rather  appears  to  have  been  based  on 
the  Liber  Pontijicalis.  The  Liber  Pontificalia  has  be- 
come particularly  valuable  for  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
formation since  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  when 
the  Roman  archives  were  regularly  organized,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Liber  Pontificalia  could  only  be  in- 
trusted to  the  librarians  or  other  members  of  the  cler^ 
hiving  free  access  to  the  archives.  The  Liber  Pontiji- 
calia  is  especially  useful  for  the  history  of  particular 
churches,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  discipline,  etc 
Schelstrate  names  as  its  first  edition  Peter  Crabbe's 
ConcUien  (Cologne,  1538) ;  but  this  is  neither  complete 


nor  well  connected.  It  only  contains  extracts  on  each 
pope,  like  Baronius^s  AmMlea  and  subsequent  collec- 
tions of  canons,  and  as  the  **  editio  princeps,"  the  edi- 
tion of  J.  Busttus  (Mayence,  1602, 4to)  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, which  is  based  on  a  MS.  of  Marcus  Welser,  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Hannibal 
Fabrotti  (Par.  1649),  for  which  several  codices  were  con- 
sidted.  Lucas  Holstenius  prepared  another  by  collating 
BusUus's  with  a  number  of  MSS.,  and,  although  never 
published,  it  was  greatly  used  by  Schelstrate  and  others 
(see  Schelstrate,  cap.  v,  No.  8  sq.).  From  the  hands 
of  Schelstrate  the  MS.  of  Holstenius  passed  into  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican  in  1784  (see  Dudik,  Iter  Ronumum^ 
pt.  i  [Vienna,  1855,  p.  169]).  The  next  edition  was 
published  by  Francis  Bianchini  (Rom.  1718,  folio),  and 
this  served  as  a  basis  for  Muratori's,  contained  in  the 
8d  volume  of  his  Scriptorea  rerum  ftalicarum  (1728); 
Bianchini's  work  was  continued  by  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Bianchini  (vols,  ii-iv,  Rom.  1785 ;  there  was  to  have 
been  a  5th  volume,  but  it  never  appeared).  There  also 
appeared  at  Rome  an  edition  by  John  and  Peter  Joseph 
VignoU  (1724, 1752, 1755, 8  vols.  4to).  R5steU  recenUy 
undertook  another  for  the  Monumenta  Germanioa,  while 
Giesebrecht  announced  for  the  same  work  a'  continua- 
tion of  the  LSber  Pontificalia  (see  Giesebrecht,  Ueber  die 
Quetien  d,/r&heren  Papatgeach,,  art  ii  in  the  Kieler  All* 
gem,  Monataachr\ft  /,  Wiaaenachqft  u,  Liieratur,  April, 
1852,  p.  257-274). 

The  investigations  made  on  this  subject  permit  us  to 
distinguish  three  continuations  of  the  LSber  PonHficO' 
lia,  1.  From  an  unknown  source  have  been  composed 
three  histories  of  the  popes :  (a)  one  is  contained  in  the 
Vatican  Codex,  8764,  extending  from  Laudo  (912)  to 
Gregory  VII,  and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. It  is  reproduced  in  the  first  volume  of  Vignoli*s 
edition  of  the  Liber  Pontificalia,  (6)  The  second,  in 
the  codex  of  the  library  of  Este,  vi,  5,  and  extending 
as  far  down,  was  written  during  Gregory's  lifetime, 
(c)  The  third,  dating  from  the  time  of  Paschal  U,  in  the 
.early  part  of  the  12th  century  (in  the  library  of  Ma* 
ria  aopra  Minertfa  at  Rome).  2.  Another  continuation 
of  the  Liber  Pontificalia^  composed  in  the  12th  century, 
extends  from  Gregory  VII  to  Honorius  II  (1124-1129). 
Onuphrius  Panvini  and  Baronius  name  as  its  author 
either  the  subdeaoon  Pandulph  of  Pisa  or  a  Roman  li- 
brarian named  Peter  Constant.  Gaetani  published  in 
1688  a  biography  of  Gelasius  II  alone,  and  asserted  that 
the  continuation  of  the  Liber  Pontificalia  down  to  Inno- 
cent III  was  due  to  cardinal  Pandulph  Masca  of  Pisa, 
and  was  written  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  But 
Papebroch  brings  forth  very  plausible  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  subdeacon  Peter  of  Pisa  wrote  only  the 
biogrraphy  of  Paschal  H,  and  that  the  subsequent  ones 
are  due  to  the  subdeacon  Peter  of  Alatri ,  still  Muratori, 
in  the  8d  vol.  of  the  Scr^ptoreaj  gives  this  collection  of 
biographies  under  the  name  of  Pandulph  of  Pisa,  and 
the  question  of  authorship  has  not  been  further  inquired 
into  since.  Giesebrecht  (p.  262  sq.)  maintains  that  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  8762,  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  orig- 
inal from  which  all  the  other  MSS.  were  copied  (also 
the  codex  No.  2017,  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  Library  at  Rome ;  comp.  Vignoli,  Liber  Ponttf,  vol. 
iii ;  Pertz,  A  rchiv.  p.  54),  and  also  that  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Paschal  I  was  the  cardinal-deacon  Peter. 
The  life  of  Gelasius  II  and  that  of  Calixtus  II  were  writ- 
ten by  Pandulph  after  1180,  as  is  shown  by  his  own 
statement  (Muratori,  iii,  889,  419).  The  similarity  of 
style  shows  that  he  wrote  also  the  life  of  Honorius  IL 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  Pandulph  is  the  same 
person  afterwards  designated  as  the  cardinal-deacon  of 
the  churoh  of  StCosmas  and  Damianus,  a  nephew  of 
Hugo  of  Alatri,  cardinal-priest  and  for  a  long  time  gov- 
ernor of  Benevento.  Peter  and  Pandulph  were  partisans 
of  Anaclctus  II,  and  were  afterwards  declared  schismatics 
by  the  adherents  of  Innocent  II ;  this  put  an  end  to 
their  work.  8.  Another  continuation  originated  at  the 
doee  of  the  12th  oentoiy.    Baronioa  designates  it  as 
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the  Acta  Fafioona, but  Munitori  pubUsbed  it  under  the 
name  of  the  cardinal  of  Aragon.  Nicolas  Roselli  (a 
Dominican,  made  cardinal  in  1851,  f  in  1362)  caused  a 
collection  of  old  historical  documents  to  be  prepared, 
which  contained  the  lives  of  the  popes  from  Leo  IX  to 
Alexander  111  (omitting  Victor  III  and  Urban  II),  and 
also  the  biography  of  Gregory  IX.  Pertz  (Archiv,  p. 
97)  says  that  these  biographies  are  borrowed  from  the 
LSfer  centuum  camera  apoatolica  of  Cendus  Camera- 
rius,  who  in  1216  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Hono- 
rius  III.  But  these  also  are  not  the  work  of  Cendus 
himself,  but  of  some  anterior  writer.  The  life  of  Adrian 
IV  was  written  by  his  relative,  cardinal  Boeo,  from  ma- 
terials furnished  by  himself,  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  life  of  Alexander  III  was  written  at 
the  same  time,  and  most  likely  also  by  Boso,  who  prob- 
ably wrote  most  of  the  whole  collection.  The  introduc- 
tion is  taken  from  Bonizo's  coUection  of  canons,  the  bi- 
ographies of  John  XII,  and  from  Leo  IX  down  to  Greg- 
ory VII  are  adapted  from  the  ad  Amicum  of  the  same 
writer;  subsequent  ones  down  to  Eugenius  III  are  based 
on  the  records,  but  after  that  they  become  more  com- 
l^ete,  resting  on  Boso*s  own  experience,  as  he  then  lived 
%t  Rome.  For  subsequent  biographies  the  sources  are 
much  more  numerous.  We  might  also  mention,  as  a 
compendium  of  the  whole,  the  Actus  Pontificum  Ro' 
manorum  of  the  Augustinian  monk  Amalricus  Angerii, 
written  in  1365,  and  extending  from  St.  Peter  to  John 
XII  (1321),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Eccard,  Corpus 
Am/,  medu  avij  ii,  1641  sq.,  and  in  Muratori,  voL  iii,  pt.  iL 
— Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  viii,  367  sq.  See  Baxmann, 
Politik  der  Pdpste  (Elberfeld,  1868),  vol  i  (see  Index) ; 
Watterich,  Vita  Homanorum  Pontificum  (Lpz.  1862) ;  Pi- 
per, EudeiL  m  die  mommaUale  Theologie  (Gotha,  1867) ; 
De  Rossi,  Roma  Sottsranea  (1857). 
Liber  Sextns  and  Septimus.    See  Caiions 

AND  DbCRBTALS,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 

Lib'ertine  (A(/3eprtvoc,  for  the  Uitin  Ubertnms,  a 
Jreed^man)  occurs  but  once  in  the  N.  T., "  Certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  of  the  Lib- 
^rtiite*,  and  Cjnrenians,  and  Alexandrians,"  etc  (Acts  vi, 
9).  There  has  been  much  diversity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  word.  The  structure  of  the  passage  leaves 
it  doubtful  how  many  synagogues  are  implied  in  it. 
^me  (Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if  there 
were  but  one  synagogue,  induding  men  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent dtiee  that  are  named.  Winer  (iV.  T,  Gramm.  p. 
179),  on  grammatical  gproonds,  takes  the  repetition  of 
the  artlde  as  indicating  a  fresh  group,  and  finds  accord- 
ingly two  s3magogues,  one  induding  libertines,  Cyre- 
nians,  Alexandrians ;  the  other  those  of  Cilida  and  Asia. 
Meyer  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  thinks  it  unlikdy  that  out  of 
480  synagogues  at  Jerusalem  (the  number  given  by 
rabbinic  writers,  MegUL  Ixxiii,  4;  Ketuk  cv,  1)  there 
should  have  been  one,  or  even  two  only,  for  natives  of 
dties  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  population  was 
so  numerous  (in  Cyrene  one  fourth,  in  Alexandria  two 
fifths  of  the  whole  [  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7,  2 ;  xiv,  10, 1 ; 
xix,  5,  2 ;  War,  ii,  13, 7 ;  Ap,  2, 4]),  and  on  that  ground 
assigns  a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper 
names.  Of  the  name  itsdf  there  have  been  several  ex- 
planations. 

1.  The  other  names  being  local,  this  also  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  town  called  Libertum,  in  the  proconsular 
province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would  explain  the 
dose  juxtaposition  with  Cyrene.  Suidas  recognises 
Aiptprlvot  as  ovofui  c^ovc*  *nd  in  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage in  411  (Mansi,  iv,  265-274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch, 
Handbuch  der  KirdUich,  Gtogr,  §  96)  we  find  an  Epis- 
eopHS  Libertinensis  (Simon.  Onomasticon  N,  Test,  p.  99). 
Against  thu  h3rpothesis  it  has  been  urged  (1)  that  the 
existence  of  a  town  Liberturo,  in  the  1st  century,  is  not 
established ;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed,  it  can  hardly 
have  been  important  enough  either  to  have  a  B3magogue 
•t  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  bdonging  to  it,  or  to  uke 
precedence  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria  in  a  synagogue 
L  to  the  three. 


2.  Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed,  especially 
Libjfans,  either  in  the  form  Ai/3o<mV<tfV  (CEcumen., 
Beza,  Clericus,  Valckenaer),  or  Aij^imv  (Schultness,  De 
Char,  8p,  8,  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  loc.) ;  inasmuch  as  Lib- 
ertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of  nations,  and  Jo- 
sephus (^Ant,  xii,  1,  and  Apion,  ii,  4)  has  told  us  that 
many  Jews  were  removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in 
the  dties  of  Libya.  The  difficulty  is  thus  removed,  bat 
every  rule  of  textual  criticism  is  against  the  reception 
of  a  reading  unsupported  by  a  single  MS.  or  version. 

3.  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as= 
/reedmeny  Laghtfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of  natives 
of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slavery,  had  been 
manumitted  by  Jewish  masters  {Exc onAcUvi,9),  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  hardly  likdy  that  a  body  of 
men  so  circumstanced  would  have  reodved  a  Roman 
name. 

4.  Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  describ- 
ing Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  converts  to  Ju- 
daism. In  this  case,  however,  the  word  *^  prosdytes" 
would  most  probably  have  been  used ;  and  it  is  at  least 
unlikdy  that  a  body  of  converts  would  have  had  a  syn- 
agogue to  themselves,  or  that  prosdytes  from  Italy 
would  have  been  united  with  Jews  from  Cynae  and 
Alexandria. 

5.  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Chrysostom) 
is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent 
authorities.  The  Libertim  are  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman  generals 
in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
had  afterwards  been  emancipated,  and  returned,  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time,  to  the  country  of  their  fathers.  Of 
the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  at 
Rome  we  have  abundant  evidence.  Under  Tiberius, 
the  Senatus-Consultum  for  the  suppresdon  of  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  of  4000 
^'libertini  generis"  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretence  of 
military  or  police  duty,  but  really  in  the  hope  that  the 
malaria  of  the  isUnd  might  be  fatal  to  them.  Others 
were  to  leave  Italy  unless  they  abandoned  their  religion 
(Tadtua,  Anal  ii,  85 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c  36).  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  xviii,3, 5), narrating  the  same  fact, speaks 
of  the  4000  who  were  sent  to  Saitlinia  as  Jews,  and  thus 
identifies  them  with  the  "libertinum  genus"  of  Tadtua. 
Philo  {Legat,  ad  Caium^  p.  1014,  C)  in  like  manner  says 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  in  the 
position  of  freedmen  (a4r<Afv3(p4u^(vr<(-),  and  had  been 
aUowed  by  Augustus  to  settle  in  the  Trans-Tiberine 
part  of  the  city,  and  to  foUow  their  own  religious  cus- 
toms unmolested  (comp.  Horace,  Sat,  i,  4, 143 ;  i,  9,  70). 
The  expulsion  from  Rome  took  place  A.D.  19 ;  and  it  is 
an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphreys  {Comm,  an 
Acts^mdi  loc)  that  those  who  were  thus  banished  from 
Italy  may  have  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  that, 
as  having  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  they 
were  likdy  to  be  foremost  in  the  oppodtion  to  a  teacher 
like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked  on  as  impugning  the 
sacredness  of  all  that  they  most  revered.  The  syna- 
gogue in  question  had  doubtless  been  buflt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  manumitted  Jews,  and  was  occupied  by 
them.  Libertini  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  of 
Roman  origin,  and  to  be  explained  with  reference  to 
Roman  customs.  Among  the  Romans  this  term  was 
employed  to  denote  those  who  had  once  been  slaves, 
but  had  been  set  at  liberty,  or  the  children  of  such  per- 
sons (see  Adam's  Rom,  iln/.  p.  84,  41  sq. ;  Smith's  IHd, 
of  Class,  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Ingenui,  Libertus).  This  view  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  word  n/vaywy^c 
does  not  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  national  names,  but 
stands  first,  and  is  foUowed  by  r^c  ^<70/ui^c,  whence 
it  dearly  appears  that  lufitprlvoi  is  at  least  not  the 
name  of  a  country  or  region.  On  thu  subject,  see 
further  in  Bloomfield,  Kuinol,  Weutein,  etc,  on  AcU 
vi,  9;  and  comp.  D.  Gerdes,  De  Synag,  Liberlinorom 
(Grcin.  1786);  J.  F.  Scherer.  De  Sgnag,  Libertin,  (Ar- 
gent 1754);  Br&ro,  De  Libertinis  (Hafn.  1698);  Ca- 
demann,  De  schola  Libertinorum  (Ups.  1704);  Loaoer, 
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Obt,  M  K  TetL  p.  180;  DeyUng,  Obaerv.  ii,  487  sq. ;  K. 
Doring,  Ep.  qua  tynagogam  Libert,  scholam  LcUiaam 
fuisse  conjicU  (Laubae,  1755).  See  Disfkbsed  ;  Sla- 
very. 

LlbertineB,  The,  or,  as  they  called  themselves, 
SpirituaUstSfWere  a  Pantheistic  and  Antinoroian  sect  of 
the  Reformation  days.  They  appeared  first  in  the  Neth- 
erlands as  an  ultra  division  of  the  "Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.**  They  spread  into  France,  and,  by  the  interest 
they  manifested  in  political  affiurs,  gained  considerable 
influence  also  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  Geneva.  The 
impulse  given  to  thought  by  the  Reformation  gave  rise 
also  to  many  errors,  which  flourished  by  the  side  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  **  Lofty  as  our  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
should  be,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that .... 
Protestantism  [referring  especially  to  the  Continent] 
bears  sad  evidence  of  early  mismanagement"  (Hurst, 
Jiut.  of  RationaUttn,  p.  87).  Foremost  among  the  her- 
etics of  this  period  were  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
who,  although  hotly  persecuted,  had  never  been  entirely 
exterminated,  and  who  were  yet  numerous  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  They  now  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  secrecy  in  which  they  had  lately  hidden  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  Church  began  to 
wane.  Luther  clearly  saw,  however,  that  not  to  Roman- 
ism, but  to.  Protestantism  as  well,  the  influence  of  the 
Libertines  must  be  baneful,  and  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  warn  the  Christians  of  those  countries  against 
them  (<jieseler,  KircAengesch,  iii  [1  ],  557).  Calvin  also 
had  to  contend  against  the  influence  of  these  Rational- 
ists, and,  in  speaking  of  them,  mentions  a  certain  Coppin, 
of  Lille,  as  the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce,  as  early 
as  1529,  the  doctrines  of  the  Free  Spirit  in  his  native  city. 
This  Coppin  was  soon  eclipsed  by  his  disciple  Quintin, 
of  Uennegau,  who,  with  bis  companion  Bertrand,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  sect  in  France  in  1584,  and  with 
whom  a  priest  called  Pocquet  (Pocques)  connected  him- 
self. These  two,  for  Bertrand  soon  died,  are  represent- 
ed as  uneducated  but  shrewd  men,  who  made  religion  a 
means  of  securing  earthly  goods,  and  who  were  very 
successful  in  the  attempt.  They  openly  professed  to 
have  found  the  principle  of  "  moral  falsehood"  (or  men- 
tal reservation)  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, thought  it  but  right  to  profess  Roman  Cathol- 
icism when  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  l^testantism 
when  with  Protestants.  They  are  said  to  have  made 
4000  proselytes  in  France  alone.  They  did  not,  more- 
over, confine  their  attempts  at  deceit  to  the  lower  class- 
es, but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  gain  proselytes 
among  the  learned  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  society ; 
they  succeeded  even  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I,  who  received 
them,  as  also  a  certain  Lef^vre  d'Ktaples  and  others,  at 
her  court,  and  daily  consulted  with  them.  They  made 
great  use  of  allegory,  figures  of  speech,  etc.,  taking  their 
authority  from  the  precept, "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life.'* 

We  have  said  above  that  the  system  of  the  Libertines 
was  pantheistic ;  it  was,  in  fact,  pure  pantheism.  They 
held  that  there  is  one  universal  spirit,  which  is  found  in 
every  creature,  and  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  one  spirit 
and  God  is  distinguished  from  itself  according  as  it  is 
considered  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  ^  Deum  a  se  ipso  di- 
versum  ease,  quod  alius  omnino  in  hoc  mundo  sit  quam 
in  cobIo"  (Calvin,  fnttr,  adv.  Libert,  ell).  All  creatures, 
angels,  etc,  ore  nothing  in  themselves,  and  have  no  real 
existence  aside  from  God.  Man  is  preserved  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  him,  and  exists  only  until 
that  spirit  again  departs  from  him ;  instead  of  a  soul,  it 
is  God  himself  who  dwells  in  man,  and  all  his  actions, 
all  that  takes  place  in  the  world,  is  direct  from  him,  is 
the  immediate  work  of  God  ("  Quidquid  in  mundo  fit, 
opus  ipsiits  [Dei]  directo  censendum  esse,** c  18).  Ev- 
erything else,  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil,  souls,  etc, 
are  by  this  system  considered  as  illusions,  mere  supposi- 
tions (opinatto).  Even  sin  is  not  a  mere  negation  of 
right,  but,  since  God  is  the  active  agent  of  all  actions,  it 


can  be  but  an  illusion  also,  and  wiU  disappear  as  soon  as 
this  principle  is  recognised  ("Peccatum — non  solum 
aiunt  boni  privationem  esse,  sed  est  illis  opinatio,  qus 
evanescit  et  aboletur,  cum  nulla  habetur  ejus  ratio,**  c 
12.  Pocquet  says,  in  regard  to  that, "  £t  quia  omnia 
quK  fiunt  extra  Deum,  nihil  sunt  quam  vanitas,*'  c  28). 
There  is,  thei-efore,  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is  this 
very  illusion,  this  imagination  of  evil,  of  a  distinction 
between  it  and  the  right.  Thus  the  original  fall  or  siu 
was  nothing  else  than  a  separation  of  man  from  God,  or 
rather  the  result  of  man*s  desire  to  be  something  by  him- 
self, separating  himself  from  union  and  identity  with 
God.  Thus  unintentionally  man  subjected  himself  to 
the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  became  himself  an  illusion, 
a  smoke  which  passes  away  and  leaves  nothing  behind. 
So  Pocquet  says.  **  Ideo  scriptum  est  (?),  *  Qui  videt 
peccatum,  peccatum  ei  manet  et  Veritas  in  ipso  non  est'** 
(in  Calvin,  c  23).  From  the  Libertine  point  of  view 
the  nature  of  Christ  did  not  materially  differ  from  ours; 
he  consisted,  like  other  human  beings,  in  divine  spirit, 
such  as  dwells  in  us  all,  and  in  the  sacrifice  only  the  illn- 
sionary,  or  worldly  part,  was  lost.  However  considered, 
the  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  crucifix- 
ion, death,  and  resurrection,  had  for  them  but  a  symbol- 
ical significance ;  his  passion,  etc,  was,  according  to  Cal- 
vin's strong  expression,  only  "  une  farce  ou  morality 
jouee  pour  nous  figurer  le  myst^re  de  notre  salut** — only 
a  type  of  the  idea  that  sin  was  effaced  and  atoned  for, 
while  in  reality,  and  in  God's  view,  it  was  of  no  account 
in  itself  Q*  Chr.  solum  velut  t3^us  fuit,  in  quo  contem- 
plamur  ea,  quie  ad  salutem  nostram  requirit  scriptura; 
e.  g.  cum  aiunt,  Christum  abolevisse  peccatum,  sensus 
eorum  est,  Christum  aboUtionem  ilUm  in  persona  sua 
repnesentasse,**  c  17).  But  in  so  far  as  we  are  one  in 
spirit  with  Christ,  all  that  he  underwent  is  as  if  we  had 
undergone  it ;  his  exclamation,  *^  It  is  finished,**  is  true 
as  well  for  us  as  for  himself;  sin  has  lost  all  significance 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  fight  against  sin,  re- 
pentance, mortification  of  the  flesh,  etc,  are  no  longer 
necessary.  Neither  can  nor  should  the  spiritualist  be 
any  longer  subject  to  suffering,  since  Christ  has  suffered 
alL  Here  the  idea  and  the  rwdity,  however,  are  in  con- 
flict (*^  Nam  scriptum  est :  Factus  sum  totus  homo.  Cum 
factus  sit  totus  homo  [tout  homme,  in  a  twofold  sense], 
accipiens  naturam  humanam,  ac  mortuus  sit,  potestne 
adhuc  in  his  inferioribus  locis  mori?  Magni  esset  er- 
roris  hoc  credere,**  etc,  ibidem,  c  28).  Of  course  man 
should  be  bom  anew,  but  this  new  birth  is  secured  when 
he  regains  the  state  of  innocence  of  Adam  before  the 
fall;  when  in  absolute  filial  unity  with  God,  he  neither 
sees  nor  knows  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  it  from  righteousness  (modo 
ne  amplius  opinemur),  and  when  able  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  Grod's  Spirit  by  \irtue  of  natural  impulse  ("  Sed 
si  adhuc  committamus  delictum  et  ingrediamur  hortum 
voluptatis,  qui  adhuc  nobis  prohibitus  est,  ne  quid  veli- 
mus  facere,  sed  sinamus  nos  duci  a  voluntate  Dei.  Ali- 
oqui  non  essemus  exuti  veteri  serpente,  qui  est  primus 
parens  noster  Adam,  et  videremus  peccatum,  sicut  ipse 
et  uxor  ejus,  etc  Nunc  vivificati  sumus  cum  secundo 
Adaroo;  qui  est  Christus,  non  cemendo  amplius  pecca- 
tum, quia  est  mortuum,"  etc:  ibidem;  compare  c  18). 
Such  a  twice-born  one  is  Christ,  is  God  himself,  to  whom 
the  Libertine  returns  after  death,  to  be  absorbed  in  him 
(''Hoc  enim  imaginantur,  animam  hominis,  quse  est 
Deus,  ad  seipsam  redire,  cum  ad  mortem  ventum  est,  non 
ut  tanquam  anima  humana,  sed  tanquam  Deus  ipse  vi- 
vat,  sicuti  ab  initio,**  c  8  and  22). 

The  consequences  of  such  principles  are  obvious :  they 
lead  naturally  to  sensuality,  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
flesh  and  the  laying  aside  of  all  restrictions;  make  men 
look  upon  propriety  or  ownership  as  a  wrong,  as  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  love,  and,  in  fact,  a  theft,  though  this 
principle  was  not  carried  into  practice.  Calvin  called 
its  principal  advocates  '*  doctores  passiva  caritatis.**  Or- 
dinary or  legal  marriage  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  carnal  bond,  and  therefore  dissoluble ;  true  mar- 
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riage,  sach  as  satisfies  both  body  and  mind,  being  a 
union  of  each  to  each ;  communion  of  saints  extended 
not  merely  to  the  worldly  poBsetisions,  but  also  to  the 
very  bodies  of  the  saints.  In  short,  spiritualism  soon 
degenerated  into  open  and  avowed  sensualism  and  ma- 
terialism. But  this  is  the  very  feature  which  gave  it  its 
influence  with  some  classes  in  Geneva.  The  example  of 
their  bbhops  and  of  the  cathedral  canons  had  excited 
their  imagination  by  inclining  them  to  self-indulgence 
and  licentiousness,  and  political  circumstances  operated 
in  favor  of  the  same  result.  Soon,  however,  the  real 
principles  of  the  Libertines  appeared  in  their  full  light, 
and  created  a  reaction,  some  women  having  gone  so  far 
as  to  quote  Scripture  to  authorise  their  excesses,  in- 
sisting especially  on  the  fact  of  God's  first  command  to 
our  first  parents  having  been  "to  increase  and  multiply" 
("Cresdte  et  multiplicamini  super  terram.  £n  prima 
lex,  quam  ordinavit  Deus,  quie  vocabatur  lex  naturae,'' 
c.  23).  See  Communism  ;  "  Free  Love"  in  the  article 
BiAKRLAGE.  As  Calviu  had  favored  political  libertin- 
ism, those  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
pracdce  of  the  spiritualists  turned  also  against  him,  and 
this  politico-religious  reaction  went  as  far  as  irreligion 
and  atheism,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  Gruet,  whose  ultra- 
radical principles  in  politics  and  rationalism  in  religion 
led  to  his  trial  before  the  courts  of  Cieneva  July  27, 1647. 
Yet  no  one  really  did  more  to  counteract  the  principles 
of  the  Libertines  than  did  Calvin  himself.  First,  in  1 544, 
he  brought  all  their  secret  principles  to  light  in  one  of 
hb  works  (see  Inttit^  iii,  3,  §  14).  Afterwards,  in  1547, 
he  warned  the  faithful  of  Kouen  against  an  ex-Francis- 
can monk  who  was  inculcating  libertine  doctrines,  and 
who  met  with  some  success,  especially  among  women  of 
the  higher  classes.  Under  Calvin's  influence  Farel  also 
took  up  the  pen  against  the  Libertines  (A^  glaive  de  Ui 
parole  veritable^  tire  centre  le  bouclier  de  dej'ensef  duguel 
un  cordelier  s^est  voulu  aervir  pour  approurer  $e»fau8se» 
et  datnnables  opinions  [Geneva,  1550;  see  Kirchhofer, 
TheoL  Stttdien  und  Krit.  1 83 1  ]).  The  queen  of  Navarre 
was  highly  offended  at  Calvin  for  denouncing  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Libertines  who  were  then  at  her  court;  he 
therefore  wrote  to  her  a  letter  which  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  respectful  remonstrance  (Aug.  28, 1545 ;  in 
French,  see  J.  Bonnet,  Lettres  de  J,  Calrin^  i,  11 1  sq. ; 
Latin,  Epist,  et  Refp,  ed.  Amst.  p.  33).  It  is,  in  fact, 
due  to  his  eflTorts  that  this  sect,  this  baneful  curse,  left 
France  to  take  refuge  in  its  native  country,  Belgium, 
and  that  it  finally  disappeared  altogether.  Against  the 
Libertines  of  (teneva  the  attacks  were  for  a  long  time 
unavailing;  they  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been 
successfully  ended  until  after  the  insurrection  of  May  15, 
1555,  when  the  principal  leaders  were  either  exiled  or 
imprisoned.  See  Calvin,  Aux  ministrea  de  regU$e  de 
Neufchastel  contre  la  aecte  fanatique  etfvrietue  des  Lib' 
ertins  qui  se  nomment  Spirit uels  (Gen.  1544, 8 vo;  1545, 
and  other  editions) ;  Contre  un  Francigcain,  sectatrur  des 
eiTeurs  des  Libertins,  adresse  a  Veglise  de  Rouen  (20 
Aodt,  1547  [both  these  have  been  published  together  in 
1547,  in  the  Opuscules,  p.  817  sq.,  and  by  P.  Jacob,  p.  293 
sq. ;  Lat  by  Des  Gallars,  in  Opusc,  omn.  Gen.  1552 ;  Opp, 
ed.Amst.viii,374  8q.J);  Picot,//w/.<fe  dene  re;  Gieseler, 
Kirchengesch.  iii,  1,  p.  385 ;  Hundeshagen,  in  the  TheoL 
Stud,  und  Krit,  (1845) ;  Herzog,  Rtal-Encykhp,  viii,  874- 
880.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Liberty.  "The  idea  of  liberty,"  says  Locke,  "  is 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any 
particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
to  the  other.  When  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his 
volition,  then  he  is  not  at  liberty,  but  under  necessity." 
From  this,  and  the  extract  which  follows,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Locke's  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  power  are  very  nearly 
the  same.  "  Every  one,"  he  observes, "  finds  in  himself 
a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an  end  to, 
several  actions  in  himself.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions 


of  the  man,  which  eveiy  one  finds  in  himself,  arise  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity."  These  definitions,  how- 
ever, merely  extend  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
execute  his  own  purposes  without  obstruction  ;  where- 
as Locke,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  ought  to  have  included  also  in 
his  idea  of  liberty  a  power  over  the  determinations  of 
the  wilL  "  By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,"  saj-s  Dr. 
Reid,  "  I  understand  a  power  over  the  determinations 
of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had  power  to  will 
what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  u  free. 
But  if,  hi  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of 
his  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  in- 
voluntary in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in 
his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not  free ;  he  has  not 
what  I  call  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to 
necessity."  On  the  other  hand,  some  affirm  that  neces- 
sity is  perfectly  consistent  with  human  liberty ;  that  is, 
that  the  most  strict  and  inviolable  connection  of  cause 
and  ^ect  does  not  prevent  the  full,  free,  and  unrestrain- 
ed development  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take 
away  the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  but  is 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  reasoning.  ^  I  conceive," 
says  Hobbes,  "  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  it- 
self, but  from  the  action  of  some  other  immediate  agent 
without  itself;  and  that  therefore,  when  first  a  man 
hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  do  something  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause 
of  his  will  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not 
in  his  own  disposing;  so  that  whereas  it  is  out  of  con- 
troversy that  of  voluntary  action  the  will  is  the  neces- 
sary cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said  the  wiU  is  also 
caused  by  other  things  whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  fol- 
loweth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of  them  neces- 
sary causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated.  I  hold  that 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  that 
is  needful  to  the  producing  of  the  effect.  The  same  is 
also  a  necessary  cause.  For  if  it  be  possible  that  a  suf- 
ficient cause  shall  not  bring  forth  the  effect,  then  there 
wantcth  somewhat  which  was  needful  to  the  producing 
of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  sufficient;  but  if  it  be 
impossible  that  a  suflUcient  cause  should  not  produce  the 
effect,  then  is  a  sufficient  cause  a  necessary  cause  (for 
that  is  said  to  produce  an  effect  necessarily  that  cannot 
but  produce  it).  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  whatsoever 
is  produced  hath  had  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  it,  or 
else  it  had  not  been,  and  therefore  also  voluntary  actions 
are  necessitated,"  •*  I  conceive  liberty,"  he  observes, 
"  to  be  rightly  defined  ui  this  manner :  Liberty  is  the 
absence  of  all  impediments  to  action  that  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  nature  and  intrinsical  quality  of  the  agent : 
as,  for  example,  the  water  is  said  to  descend  freely,  or 
to  have  liberty  to  descend  by  the  channel  of  the  river, 
because  there  is  no  impediment  that  way,  but  not  across, 
because  the  banks  are  impediments;  and,  though  the 
water  cannot  ascend,  yet  men  never  say  it  wants  the 
liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or  power,  because  the 
impediment  is  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  and  intrinsi- 
cal. So  also  we  say,  he  that  is  tied  wants  the  liberty 
to  go,  because  the  impediment  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his 
bands ;  whereas  we  say  not  so  of  him  that  is  sick  or 
lame,  because  the  impediment  is  in  himself.  I  hold 
that  the  ordinary'  definition  of  a  free  agent — namely, 
that  a  free  agent  is  that  which,  when  all  things  are 
present  that  are  needful  to  produce  the  effect,  can  nev- 
ertheless not  produce  it — implies  a  contradiction,  and  is 
nonsense;  being  as  much  as  to  say  the  cause  may  be 
suflUcient,  that  is  to  say,  necessary,  and  yet  the  effect 
shall  not  follow."  He  afterwards  defines  a  moral  agent 
to  be  one  that  acts  from  deliberation,  choice,  or  will,  not 
from  indifference ;  and,  speaking  of  the  supposed  incon- 
sistency between  choice  and  necessity,  he  adds :  **  Com- 
monly, when  we  see  and  know  the  strength  that  moves 
us,  M-e  acknowledge  necessity ;  but  when  we  do  not,  or 
mark  not  the  force  that  moves  us,  we  then  think  there 
is  none,  and  thus  conclude  that  it  is  not  cause,  but  UIk 
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eity,  that  prodaceth  the  action.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  one  doth  not  choose  this  or  that 
who  of  necessity  chooses  it ;  but  we  might  as  well  say 
lire  doth  not  bum  because  it  bums  of  necessity."  The 
gcJneral  question  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise :  the  point  is  not,  he  says, "  whether 
a  roan  can  be  a  free  agent ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
can  write  or  forbear,  speak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his 
will,  but  whether  the  will  to  write  or  the  will  to  for- 
bear come  upon  him  according  to  his  will,  or  according 
to  anything  else  in  his  power.  I  acknowledge  this  lib- 
erty, that  I'can  do  if  I  will;  but  to  say  I  can  will  if  1 
wiij,  I  take  to  be  an  absurd  speech.  In  fine,  that  free- 
dom which  men  commonly  find  in  books,  that  which 
the  poets  chant  in  the  theatres  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the  pul- 
pits and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that  which 
the  common  people  in  the  markets,  and  all  mankind  in 
the  whole  world,  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same  that  I  as- 
sent unto,  namely,  that' a  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  he 
wUl ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will  is  a  question 
neither  the  bbhop  nor  they  ever  thought  on."  llius  it 
will  readily  be  perceived  that  Hobbes  entirely  denies 
the  main  point  at  issue,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the 
tciU  itself,  and  confines  the  subject— as  his  definition — 
purely  to  liberty  of  action.  This  latter  is  simply  a  phy*' 
ical  question,  and  applies  to  all  agents,  whether  human, 
animal,  or  even  material  j  that  liberty  which  concerns, 
'and  indeed  constitutes,  a  being  as  a  moral  agent,  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  Hobbes  as  a  materialist,  and  there- 
fore a  necessitarian,  of  course  finds  no  room  for  this 
kind  of  moral  or  self-determining  power. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  source  of  most  of  the 
confusion  on  the  subject  b  in  the  ambiguity  lurking  un- 
der the  term  necessity,  which  includes  both  kinds  of  ne- 
cessity, moral  and  physical  The  double  meaning  of 
the  word  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  persons  who 
were  guided  more  by  their  own  feelings  and  the  custom- 
ary associations  of  language  than  by  formal  definitions 
have  altogether  rejected  the  doctrine,  while  persons  of  a 
more  logical  tum,  who  could  not  deny  the  tmth  of  the 
abstract  principle,  have  yet,  in  their  explanation  of  it 
and  inference  from  it,  &llen  into  the  same  error  as  their 
opponents.  The  partisans  of  necessity  have  given  up 
their  common  sense,  as  they  supposed,  to  their  reason, 
while  the  advocates  of  liberty  rejected  a  demonstrable 
tmth  from  a  dread  of  its  consequences,  and  both  have 
been  the  dupes  of  a  word.  The  obnoxiousness  of  the 
name  unquestionably  has  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  difficulty  and  repugnance  which  many  who  really 
hold  the  doctrine  find  in  admitting  it.  It  was  to  remove 
this  prejudice  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  induced 
to  write  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  WilL  In  a  letter 
written  expressly  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having,  in  his  great  work,  confounded  moral  with 
physical  necessity,  he  says :  "  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
largely  declared  that  the  connection  between  antecedent 
things  and  consequent  ones,  which  take  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  acts  of  men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  ne- 
cessity, is  called  by  the  name  of  necessity  improperly, 
and  that  all  such  terms  as  must,  cannot,  impossible,  vn~ 
able,  irresistible,  unavoidable,  invincible,  etc,  when  applied 
here,  are  not  employed  in  their  proper  signification,  and 
are  either  used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  insignifi- 
cance, or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and 
proper  meaning  and  their  use  in  common  speech^  and 
that  such  a  necessity  as  attends  the  acts  of  men's  wills 
is  more  properly  called  certainty  than  necessity,*"  The 
well-known  definition  of  Edwards  on  this  subject  is  in 
the  following  words;  "The  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  words  Jreedom  and  liberty,  in  common  speech,  is 
power,  opportunity,  or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  or,  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from  hin- 
derance  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  conduct- 
ing in  any  respect  as  he  wills.  I  say  not  only  doing,  but 
conducting,  because  a  voluntary  forbearing  to  do,  sitting 
itill,  keeping  silence,  etc,  arc  instances  of  persons'  con- 


duct about  which  liberty  is  exercised,  though  they  are 
not  so  properly  called  doing.  And  the  contrary  to  lib- 
erty, whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a  person's  being 
hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  being  neces- 
sitated to  do  otherwise.'*  The  radical  defect  in  this  defi- 
nition as  to  the  question  in  hand  is  that  liberty,  as  thus 
defined,  relates  solely  to  action  (or  non-action,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  not  to  the  will  at  all.  Thus,  by  a 
singular  method  of  petitio  principii,  the  very  possibility 
of  jdl  freedom  of  will  is  excluded.  The  real  point  at  is- 
sue is  but  casiuilly  named,  and  arbitrarily  dismissed  as 
a  contradiction.  That  point  is  not  whether  a  man  may 
act  as  he  wills  (this,  again,  is  mere  physical  liberty),  but 
whether  the  will  has  a  self-determining  power ;  wheth- 
er, in  other  words,  a  man  may  icill  in  opposition  to  ex- 
ternal influences,  usually  called  motives.  This  question 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  has  determined  m 
the  affirmative.  On  these  two  grounds,  1,  the  essential 
fallacy  as  to  the  point  in  dispute,  and,  2,  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  consciousness  as  to  the  spontaneity  of  voli- 
tion, the  fundamental  position  of  Edwanls  has  been  so 
successfully  attacked,  as,  for  instance  (to  name  only  Cal- 
vinistic  writers),  by  Tappan  and  Bledsoe,  that  it  may 
now  be  regarded  as  failing  to  meet  the  present  theolog- 
ical status  of  the  question.     See  Wilu 

Tme  liberty  evidently  consists  simply  in  freedom 
from  external  constraint.  That  God  is  free  in  this 
sense,  at  least  in  his  acts,  all  must  admit,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  conceivable  power  that  could  coerce  him.  .  It 
is  likewise  obvious  that  he  is  equally  free  in  hb  voli- 
tions, unless  we  suppose  a  system  of  arbitrary  laws  or 
absolute  line  of  policy  which  shuts  him  up  to  a  certain 
line  of  conduct.  So  far  as  these  may  be  the  resultant 
or  expression  of  hb  own  nature,  they  might  perhaps  be 
admitted  without  essentially  impairing  our  notions  of 
hb  freedom.  So,  again,  of  man ;  if  the  motives,  by 
which  alone,  if  at  all,  it  b  claimed  that  hb  volitions  are 
governed,  are  self-originated,  or  derive  their  governing 
weight  from  the  influence  which  hb  own  mind  imparts 
to  them,  he  may  still  be  said  to  be  free  in  at  least  the 
strict  sense  of  the  definition.  If,  however,  these  prepon- 
derating elements  consbt  in  hb  own  desires,  and  if,  fur- 
ther, these  desires  are  beyond  his  own  control  (whether 
by  reason  of  natural  predisposition,  inveterate  habit,  or 
the  divine  or  satanic  interposition),  then  it  must  still  re- 
main dubious  if  his  liberty  amounts  to  the  measure  of  a 
rational,  moral,  and  accountable  agents.  In  the  human 
sphere  this  is  precisely  the  point  of  difficulty,  but  its  de- 
termination as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  indeed  possible,  be- 
longs properly  mider  another  head.  See  Motivk.  In 
the  divine  sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  soK^lled  system  of  fore-ordination,  which  is 
tenaciously  held  by  Calvinistic  divines,  being  either  as- 
sumed as  a  metaphysical  dogma,  or  inferred  from  certain 
scriptural  statements,  and  as  strenuously  denied  by  oth- 
ers.   See  Predestination. 

The  ground  assumed  on  thb  vexed  question  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Alansell  b  that  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity are  both  incomprehensible,  both  behig  beyond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  thought;  that  they  are  among 
those  questions  which  admit  of  no  certain  answer,  the 
very  inability  to  answer  them  proving  that  dogmatic 
decisions  on  either  side  are  the  decisions  of  ignorance, 
not  of  knowledge.  "  How  the  will  can  possibly  be 
free,"  says  Hamilton,  "  must  remain  to  us,  under  the 
present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible. We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  com- 
mencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  voli- 
tion. A  determination  by  motives  cannot,  to  our  under- 
standing, escape  from  necessitation — nay,  were  we  even 
to  admit  as  tme  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible,  still 
the  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be  only  cas- 
ualbtic,  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indififerent  are  morally 
and  rationally  as  worthless  as  the  fore-ordained  passions 
of  a  determined  wilL  How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral 
liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  (iod  we  are  utterly  unable 
speculatively  to  understand.     But  practically  the  fad 
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that  we  are  ft«e  is  given  to  ns  in  the  consciotunefls  of 
our  moral  accoantability ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot 
be  reargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomprehensible, 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  conditions  proves,  against  the 
necessitarian,  that  things  there  are  which  may^  nay, 
must  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding  is  wholly  un- 
able to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility.  But  this  phi- 
losophy is  not  only  competent  to  defend  the  fact  of  our 
moral  liberty,  possible,  though  inconceivable,  against 
the  assault  of  the  fatalist;  it  retorts  against  himself  the 
very  objection  of  inconceivability  by  which  the  fatalist 
had  thought  to  triumph  over  the  libertarian.  It  shows 
that  the  scheme  of  freedom  is  not  more  inconceivable 
than  the  scheme  of  necessity ;  for,  whilst  fatalism  is  a 
recoil  from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceivability  of  an 
absolute  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commence- 
ment the  doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds,  the  fatalist  is 
shown  to  overlook  the  equal  but  less  obtrusive  incon- 
ceivability of  an  infinite  non-commencement,  on  the  as- 
sertion of  which  non-commencement  his  own  doctrine 
of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest.  As  equally  unthink- 
able, the  two  counter,  the  two  one-sided  schemes,  are 
thus  theoretically  balanced."  Sir  William,  however, 
as  it  seems  to,  us,  in  this  extract  does  not  closely 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  According 
to  his  own  admission,  it  is  not  the  /act  of  a  self-de- 
termining power  in  the  will  that  is  "inconceivable,** 
but  only  the  mode  (the  how)  of  its  exercise.  This,  like 
many  other  well-known  processes,  is  a  mystery.  Again, 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  will  acts  without  motwe^  but 
only  that  it  is  not  controlled  by  external  motive;  that  it 
has  the  power  of  itself  choosing  what  motive  shall  be 
strongest  with  it,  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  force  of 
that  motive.  It  is  this  distinction  that  preserves — as 
no  other  can — the  truly  moral  character  of  the  agent 

*^The  endless  controversy  concerning  predestination 
and  fi-ee-wiH,**  says  Mansell,  **  whether  viewed  in  its 
speculative  or  in  its  moral  aspect,  is  but  another  exam- 
ple of  the  hardihood  of  human  ignorance.  The  ques- 
tion has  its  philosophical  as  weU  as  its  theological  as- 
pect :  it  has  no  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  but  a 
special  form  of  the  fundamental  mystery  of  the  co-ex- 
istence of  the  infinite  and  the  finite."  '^llie  vexed 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  whose  counter  argu- 
ments become  a  by- word  for  endless  and  unprofitable 
wrangling,  b  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  problems,  some 
of  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  of  our  daily  life  and 
conduct,  whenever  we  attempt  to  justify  in  theory  that 
which  we  are  compelled  to  carry  out  in  practice.  Such 
problems  arise  inevitably  whenever  we  attempt  to  pass 
from  the  sensible  to  the  intelligible  world,  from  the 
sphere  of  action  to  that  of  thought,  from  that  which 
appears  to  us  to  that  which  is  in  itself.  In  religion,  in 
morals,  in  our  daily  business,  in  the  care  of  our  lives,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  senses,  the  rules  which  guide  our 
practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  principles  which  satisfy 
our  reason."  Those  theologians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  deny  that  the  divine  predestination  extends  to  the 
individual  acts  of  men  in  general,  think  that  they  thus 
more  efiectually  obviate  the  whole  difficulty.  In  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  all  human  actions  they  admit 
the  certainty  of  their  occurrence,  but  find  no  causative 
power,  such  as  seems  to  enter  essentL'dly  into  the  prede- 
terminations of  an  Almighty  will  As  to  the  argument 
that  such  foreknowledge  rests  upon,  and  therefore  im- 
plies fore-ordination,  they  contend  that  this  is  a  reversal 
of  the  true  order  (com p.  Rom.  viii,  29),  and  that  Clod's 
prescience  is  a  simple  knowing  beforehand  by  his  pe- 
culiar power  of  intuition,  not  any  conclusion  or  infer- 
ence from  what  he  may  or  may  not  determine.  See 
Prescience. 

See  Hobbe8*s  treatise  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity;  also 
his  Opinion  about  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  also  Questions 
concerning  Liberty^  Necessity,  and  Chance  clearly  stated 
and  debated  between  Dr.  Bramhall  and  Thomas  Hobbes ; 
Leibnitz's  Essais  de  Theodicee,  a  collection  of  papers 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke; 


Collins's  Philosophical  Inquiry  concermng  ffumcm  L3>^ 
erty  ;  CUrke's  Remarks  upon  a  Book  entitled  ^A  Philo^ 
sophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty ;"  Edwards's 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  Essay  on  the  Ge- 
nius cmd  Writings  of  Edwards^  prefixed  to  the  LondOD 
edition  of  his  works,  18B4,  by  H.  Rogers ;  J.  Taylor^a 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  Edwards  On  the  Will; 
Hartley's  Observations  on  Man ;  Bclsham's  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind;  Cousin's  Elements  of  Pty- 
chology  (Prof.  Henry's  translation) ;  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's Philosophy,  and  lectures  on  Metaphysics;  Man- 
sell's  LinntM  of  Religious  Thought ;  Herbert  Spencer's 
First  Ptinciples  ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  A  ctive  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man;  Tappan's  Review  of  Edwards's 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  Mill's  System  of 
Logic;  Joufifroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics;  Blakey's  His- 
tory of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind;  Hazard,  On  the  WiU; 
Bledsoe,  On  the  WiU;  Whedon,  On  the  WilL  See  Ne- 
cessitarians 

Lib^nah  (Heb.  LUmah',  M32b,  transparency,  as  in 
Exod.  xxiv,  10),  the  name  of  two  places.    See  also 

SUIHOR-LIBNATH. 

1.  (Sept.  Affiutva  v.  r,  Aifnava.')  The  twenty-first 
station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  Rimmon- 
parez  and  Rissah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  20,  21);  probably 
identical  with  Laran  (Deut.  i,  1),  and  perhaps  situated 
near  wady  el- A  in,  west  of  Kadesh-Baniea.    See  Exopk. 

2.  (Sept.  Atfipd,  sometimes  A o/3v a,,  occasionally 
Ao^vdv,  and  even  Atfiova.)  One  of  the  royal  cities 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  15),  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Joshua  immediately  ader  Makkedah  and  before  La- 
chish  (Josh,  x,  29-82,  39).  It  lay  in  the  plain  within 
the  territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  42),  and  lic- 
came  one  of  the  Levitical  towns  in  that  tribe,  as  well  as 
an  asylum  (Josh,  xxi,  13 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  57).  In  the  n  ign 
of  king  Jehoram,  Libnah  is  said  to  have  revolted  from 
him  (2  Kings  viii,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  10).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  revolt  having  happened  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  Edomites,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  reference  to  another  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  in  that  country.  But  such  a  conjecture 
is  unnecessary  and  improbable,  for  it  appears  that  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  revolted  at  the  same  time  (2 
Chron.  xxi,  16).  Libnah  of  Judah  rebelled  because  it 
refused  to  admit  the  idolatries  of  Jehoram ;  and  it  is  not 
said  in  either  of  the  passages  in  which  this  act  is  record- 
ed, as  of  Edom,  that  it  continued  in  revolt  **  unto  this 
day."  It  may  be  inferred  either  that  it  was  speedily 
reduced  to  obedience,  or  that,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  true  worship,  it  spontaneously  returned  to  its  al- 
legiance, for  we  find  it  was  the  native  place  of  the  grand- 
father of  two  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
31;  xxiv,  18;  Jer.  lii,  1).  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  for  the  Assyrian  king  Sennach* 
erib  was  detained  some  time  before  it  when  he  invaded 
Judiea  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  See  Hezekiah.  On 
completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Lachish— which 
of  the  two  is  not  quite  certain — Sennacherib  laid  siege 
to  Libnah  (2  Kings  xix,8 ;  Isa.xxxvii,8).  While  there 
he  was  joined  by  Rabshakeh  and  the  part  of  the  army 
which  bad  visited  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xix,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  8),  and  received  the  intelligence  of  Tirhakab'a 
approach ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at  Libnah  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army  took  place,  though  the 
statements  of  Herodotns  (ii,  141)  and  of  Joeephus  (Ant, 
X,  1,  4)  place  it  at  Pelusium  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
480).  Libnah  was  the  native  place  of  Hamutal  or  Ha- 
mital,  the  queen  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  81)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  lii,  1).  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  its  name  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Bible,  It  existed  as  a  village  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  placed  by  them  in  the 
district  of  Eleutheropolis  (OnomaM.  s.  v.  Aofiavd ;  com- 
pare Josephus,  Ant,  x,  5,  2).  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable 
to  discover  the  least  trace  of  its  site  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  889), 
Stanley  inclines  to  find  the  site  at  Tell  e»'8afeh  {Simai 
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and  PaL  p.  207,  258) ;  bat  this  U  probably  Gath.  Van 
de  Velde  suggests  A  rak  eUAfenski^k,  a  hill  about  four 
rotles  west  of  Beil-jebiin  {Memuir^  p.  830),  which  seems 
to  answer  to  the  requirements  of  location.  It  stood 
near  Lachish,  west  of  Makkedah,  and  probably  also  west 
of  £leotberopo]is  (^Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  x,  29),  and 
was  situated  in  the  district  immediately  west  of  the  hill 
region,  in  the  vicinity  of  £ther,  Ashan,  etc.  (Josh,  xv, 
42). 

Libnath.    See  Shihor-libnath. 

Ziibneh.    See  Poplar. 

Lib'ni  (Heb.  Libni\  ^anb,  white;  SepL  Ao/Sfvci, 
Aoj3«vO,  the  first^named  of  the  two  sons  of  Gershon, 
the  son  of  Levi  (Exod.vi,17;  Namb.iii,  18,21 ;  1  Chron. 
vi,  17 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxvi,  58) ;  elsewhere  cidled  Laa- 
DAN(lChron.xxiii,7;xxvi,21).  B.C.  post.  1856.  His 
son  is  called  Jahath  (1  Chron.  vi,  20,  4j)),  and  his  de- 
scendants were  named  Libkites  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  xxvi, 
58).  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29,  by  some  error  he  is  called  the 
son  of  Mahli  and  the  father  of  Shimei. 

Lib'nlte  (Heb.  Libm%  '^Ssb,  being  a  patronymic  of 
the  same  form  from  Libm;  Sept.  Ao/3c>/f),  a  descendant 
of  Libni  the  Levite  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  xxvi,  68). 

Liboriiis,  St.,  fourth  bishop  of  Mans,  a  disciple  of 
St.Pavaciaa,  flourished  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of 
the  4tb  century.  The  existing  documents  on  his  life  are 
quite  untrustworthy,  and  relate  only  that  he  was  a  pious 
man,  performed  sundry  miracles,  and  that  he  was  a  fast 
friend  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  See  the  BoUandists  for 
July  23;  Tilleroont,  Memoire*^  x,  807;  Mabillon,  De  Pon^ 
(if.  CmomatmeHsibua,  Hb  body  was  transferred  in  the 
9th  century  from  Mans  to  Paderbom  by  order  of  Biso, 
bishop  of  the  latter  place.  See  Pertz,  Script,  iv  (vi), 
149  sq.;  Herzog,  ReaUEnqfUopadie,  vuij  3^, 

Libra  (pound)^  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
seventy  suffragans  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  were  seventy  solidi  or  parts  in  the 
Boman  libra. 

Libraries.  In  the  early  Church,  as  soon  as  church- 
es began  to  be  erected,  it  was  customary  to  attach  libra- 
ries to  them.  In  these  were  included  not  only  the  litur- 
gical and  other  Church  books,  and  MS.  copies  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  but  also  hom- 
ilies and  other  theological  works.  That  they  were  of 
tome  importance  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  men- 
tion having  made  use  of  the  libraries  at  Jerusalem  and 
Caesarea.  Eusebius  says  he  found  the  principal  part  of 
the  materials  for  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  library 
at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  was  that  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  supposetl 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Constantine,  but  was  after- 
wards greatly  augmented  by  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
in  whose  time  there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
thousand  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand in  the  time  of  Basilicus  and  Zcno.  No  doubt  a 
particular  rea«n  for  thus  collecting  books  was  their 
great  expense  and  rarity  before  the  art  of  printing  en- 
abled men  to  possess  themselves  the  works  they  needed 
for  thorough  research.  In  churches  where  the  itinerant 
system  prevailed  libraries  possessed  by  churches  would 
even  in  our  very  day  prove  a  source  of  pleasure,  and 
timesaving  as  welL  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
here  and  there,  congregations  are  already  advocating 
Ihis  plan. 

Libri  Carolini.    See  Caroline  Boors. 

Lib^'ya  (Aifiva  or  Atfi\tfi\  a  name  which,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  was  used  by  the  (ireeks  to  denote 
the  whole  of  Africa  (Strabo,  ii,  131);  but  Libya  Proper ^ 
which  is  the  Libya  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii,  10), 
and  the  country  of  the  Luhun  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
tract  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt  (Strabo,  xvii,  824).  It  is  called  Pentapolititna 
B^gio  by  Pliny  {Uiit,  NaL  v,  5),  from  its  five  cities,  Ber- 


enice, Arsino^,  Ptolemais,  ApoUoma,  and  Cyrene;  and 
Libifa  Cyrenttica  by  Ptolemy  (Geoff.  iv,  5),  from  Cy-^ 
rene,  its  capital.  See  Smith's  Dirt,  of  CUiss,  Geogr,  s.  v. 
The  name  of  Libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii,  10,  where  "  the 
dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene**  are  men- 
tioned among  the  stranger  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  This  obviously  means 
the  Cyrenaica.  Similar  expressions  are  used  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Aifivrj  f)  vtpi  Kt'p//vi7v,  liii,  12)  and  Joscphus 
(tf  irptc  Kvpqvriv  Atfivrij  Ant,  xvi,  6, 1).  See  Cyrene. 
In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  the  rendering  sometimes  adopted 
of  hd^O  (Jer.  xlvi,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  xxx^Hii,  5),  else- 
where rendered  Phut  (Gen.  x,  6,  Ezek.  xxvii,  10). 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the  Lehabim  or  Lubim 
(Gen.  X,  13 ;  Nah.  iii,  9 ;  see  Gesenius,  Monum,  Phcen,  p. 
211 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  SpiciL  i,  262  sq. ;  Vater,  Comment, 
if  132).  These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  who  were  sometimes  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  (compare  Herod,  iv,  159),  and  at  others  with  the 
Ethiopians,  as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  £g>'pt,  and  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
expeditions  against  Judfea  (2  Chron.  xii,4 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xvi, 
9).  In  the  time  of  Cambyses  they  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  13),  and 
Libyans  formed  part  of  the  immense  army  of  Xerxes 
(Herod,  vii,  71,  86).  They  are  mentioned  by  Daniel 
(xi,  43)  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Cushites. 
**  Tliey  were  eventually  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  that  people  to  bring  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Northern  Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the 
condition  of  cultivators,  that  by  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry they  might  be  able  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their  foreign 
conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that  none  of  the 
Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  tillers 
of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv,  186, 187 ,  compare  Polybius,  i, 
161, 167, 168, 177.  ed.  Schweighaeuser).  Since  the  Ume 
of  the  Carthaginian  supremacy,  the  country,  with  the 
rest  of  the  East,  has  successively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  Komana,  Saracens,  and  Turks."  See 
Africa. 

Lib'yan  (only  in  the  plur.),  the  rendering  adopted 
in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb.  names,  W^jA  (Lubbim%  Sept. 
Ai/3t;<c),  Dan.  xi,43  (elsewhere  written  C^sA,  "Audrm," 
2  Chron.  xii,  3;  xvi,  8;  Nah.  iii,  9,  prob.  i.  q.  B'^SPfb, 
"£€6aWm,"  Gen.  x,  13,  1  Chron.  i,  11)  and  OSlD  (Put, 
Jer.  xlvi,  9;  SepL  AifivtQ;  elsewhere  rendered  "Lib- 
ya," Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  xxxviu,  5 ;  "  Phut,"  or  "  Put").  See 
Libya. 

Lioe  ("(S,  ken,  perh.  from  ^SS,  to  nip ;  only  once  in  the 
sing,  used  collectively,  Isa.  Ii.  6,  and  there  doubtful,  where 
the  Sept.,Vulg.,  and  Engl.  Vers,  confound  with  13,  so, 
and  render  ravrOf  haCy  *'in  like  manner;"  elsewhere 
plural,  C^S2,  Exod.  vui,  16,  17,  18 ;  Psa.  cv,  81 ;  Sept 
(Ticvi^eCf  ver.  17  crjcviif/,  v.  r.  (wcvTinc ;  Vulg.  icimphetf  in 
Psa.  cintfet;  also  the  cognate  sing,  collective  C|3,  ibm- 
nam,  Exod.  viii,  17,  18,  Sept.  and  Vulg.  mcvt^fc,  «rwi*- 
phes\  the  name  of  the  creature  employed  in  the  third 
plague  upon  Egypt,  miraculously  produced  from  the  dust 
of  the  land.  Its  exact  nature  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  inferred,  from  the  words  **  in  man  and 
tn  beast,"  that  it  was  the  acarus  sanffuisuffuSy  or  "  tick" 
(Comment,  on  Exod,  viii,  16).  Michaelis  remarks  (SuppL 
ad  I^jr,  1174)  that  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word  for  lice  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  have  disappeared  from  the  cog- 
nate tongues,  the  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  seems  highly  valuable  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  was  given  by  learned  Jews  resi- 
dent in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  version,  and  that  it  can  be 
elucidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient  Greek  naturalists, 
etc    Thus  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
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the  Sept  tnmslaton  of  Exodus,  mentions  the  m'tirtg 
,  (the  oKvlpiQ  of  the  Sept.)  among  insects  able  to  distin- 
guish the  smell  of  honey  (^HUt,  A  nimaL  iv,  8),  and  refers 
to  species  of  birds  which  he  calls  OKviiro^ayay  that  live 
by  hunting  oKvintQ  (viii,  6).     His  pupil  Theophrastus 
says,  *•  The  KviTiQ  are  bom  in  certain  trees,  as  the  oak, 
the  flg-trec,  and  they  seem  to  subsist  upon  the  sweet 
moisture  which  is  collected  under  the  bark.    They  are 
also  produced  on  some  vegetables"  {Ilist,  Plant,  iv,  17, 
and  ii,  ult.).    This  description  applies  to  aphidesj  or  rath- 
er to  the  various  species  of  "  gall-flies"  (Cym/w,  Linn.). 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  ex- 
plains oKvi\p  as  **a  green  four- winged  creature,**  and 
quotes  Phrynichus  as  applying  the  name  to  a  sordid 
wretch,  and  adds,  "From  the  little  creature  among  trees, 
which  speedily  devours  them."     Philo  (A.D.  40)  and 
Origen,  in  the  second  century,  who  both  lived  in  Egypt, 
describe  it  in  terms  suitable  to  the  gnat  or  mosquito 
(Philo,  Vita  Mosia,  i,  97, 2,  ed.  Mangey ;  Origen,  UotnUia 
t^iia  in  Exo€U\  as  does  also  Augustine  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century  (/>e  Concfmentia^  etc.).     But  Theodoret, 
in  the  same  age,  distinguishes  between  omnirii:  and  icii- 
vuitrtc  (Vita  Jacotn).     Suidas  (A.D.  1100)  says  (ficWtf/, 
"resembling  gnats,"  and  adds,  "a  little  creature  that 
cats  wood."    These  Christiau  fathers,  however,  give  no 
authority  for  their  explanations,  and  Bochart  remarks 
that  they  seem  to  be  speaking  of  gnats  under  the  name 
«ricv77r€c,  which  word,  he  conjectures,  biased  them  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.    Schleusner  adds  {Glos- 
sfma  in  Octaf^ch)  aKvT^iQj^leai  than  gnats,"  wadJ^Lex, 
CyriUif  MS.  Brem.), "  very  small  creatures  like  gnats." 
From  this  concurrence  of  testimony  it  would  appear  that 
not  lice,  but  some  species  of  gnats,  is  the  proper  render- 
ing, though  the  ancients,  no  doubt,  included  other  spe- 
cies of  insects  under  the  name.     Mr.  Bryant,  however, 
gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  evidence  derived  from  ancient 
naturalists.     He  quotes  Theophrastus,  and  admits  that 
.    a  Greek  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
\  Greek  word,  but  urges  that  the  Sept  translators  con- 
cealed the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  he  la- 
bors to  prove  is  lice^  for  fear  of  offending  the  Ptolemies, 
under  whose  inspection  they  translated,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians in  general,  whose  detestation  of  lice  was  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii,37)  (but  who  includes  "any 
other  foul  creature"),  and  whose  disgust,  he  thinks,  would 
have  been  too  much  excited  by  reading  that  their  na- 
tion once  swarmed  with  those  creatures  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  the  Jews 
{PlagrufM  of  Egypt  J  Lond.  1794,  p.  56,  etc).     This  suspi- 
cion, if  admitted,  upsets  all  the  previous  reasoning.    But 
a  plague  of  lice,  upon  Bryant's  own  principles,  could  not 
have  been  more  offensive  to  the  Egyptians  than  the 
plague  on  the  River  Nile,  the  frogs,  etc,  which  the  Sept 
translators  have  not  mitigated.     Might  it  not  be  sug- 
gested with  equal  probability  that  the  Jews  in  later 
ages  had  been  led  to  interpret  the  word  lice  as  being 
peculiarly  humiliating  to  the  Egyptians  (see  Joeephus, 
ii,  14, 3,  who,  however,  makes  the  Egyptians  to  be  afflict- 
ed with  phthiriasis).    The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  affords 
US  no  assistance,  being  evidently  formed  from  that  of  the 
Sept.,  and  not  being  iUustrated  by  any  Roman  natural- 
ist, but  found  only  in  Christian  Latin  writers  (see  Fac- 
ciolati,  s.  v.).    The  other  ancient  versions,  etc,  are  of  no 
value  in  this  inquiry.     They  adopt  the  popular  notion 
of  the  times,  and  Bochart's  reasonings  upon  them  in- 
volve, as  RosenmUller  (apud  Bochart)  justly  complains, 
many  unsafe  permutations  of  letters.    If,  then,  the  Sept. 
be  discarded,  we  are  deprived  of  the  highest  source  of 
information.     Bochart *»  reasoning  upon  the  form  of  the 
word  {Hieroz.  iii,  518)  is  unsound,  as,  indeed,  that  of  all 
others  who  have  relied  upon  etymology  to  furnish  a  clew 
U>  the  insect  intended.     It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Bochart  that  if  the  plague  had  been  lice  it  would 
have  been  easily  imitated  by  the  magicians,  which  was 
attempted  by  them,  but  in  vain  (Exod.  viii,  18).     Nor 
is  the  objection  valid  that  if  this  plague  were  gnats,  etc, 
the  plague  of  flies  would  be  anticipated,  nnce  the  latter 


most  likely  consbted  of  one  particular  species  having  a 
different  destination  [see  Fly],  whereas  this  may  have 
consisted  not  only  of  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some 
other  species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  the 
attruBy  or  tabanufy  or  zimb  (Bruce,  Travels,  ii,  815, 8vo), 
on  which  supposition  these  two  plagues  would  be  suf- 
ficiently distinct  See  Plaguks  of  Egypt.  But, 
since  mosquitoes,  gnata,  etc,  have  ever  been  one  of 
the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar- 
ity attending  them  on  this  occasion  which  proved  the 
pkgue  to  be  "  the  finger  of  God."  From  the  next  chap- 
ter, ver.  81,  it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  bf  the  hail ;  that  the  former  was  beginning  to 
grow,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  the  ear,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw,  takes  pUce  in  Egypt  in  March.  Hence 
the  kimdm  would  be  sent  about  Fet)naary,  L  e.  before  the 
increase  of  the  Nile,  which  Ukes  place  at  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  Since,  then,  the  innumer- 
able swarms  of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  etc,  which  every  year 
affect  the  Egyptians,  come,  according  to  Hasselquist,  at 
the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  appearance  of  them  in  Feb- 
ruary would  be  as  much  a  variation  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture as  the  appearance  of  the  cutrus  in  January  woukl 
be  in  England.  They  were  also  probably  numerous  and 
fierce  beyond  example  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  the  Egx'p- 
tians  would  be  utterly  unprepared  for  them  (for  it  seems 
that  this  plague  was  not  announced),  the  effects  would 
be  signally  distressing.  Bochart  adduces  instances  iii 
which  both  mankind  and  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts, 
have  been  driven  by  gnats  from  their  localities.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  is 
ifiiriQ,  and  that  probably  the  word  rwvwtf/,  which  much 
resembles  irvii(/,  is  appropriate  to  the  mosquito.  Har- 
douin  observes  that  the  Ki'iirtc  of  Aristotle  are  not  the 
*/iiri^«C>  which  latter  is  by  Pliny  always  rendered  cii/tff«, 
a  word  which  he  employs  with  great  latitude.  See 
Gnat.  For  a  description  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  these 
insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spence,  Introduction  to 
Entomology,  Lond.  1828,  i,  115,  etc. ;  and  for  the  annoy- 
ance they  cause  in  Egypt,  Maillet,  Descript,  dt  VEgypte 
par  TAbbe  Mascrier  (Paris,  1765),  xc,  87 ;  Forskal,  Iktcr. 
AmmaL  p.  85.  Michaelis  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  oKvi^ig  to  the  Societe  des  Savants, 
with  a  full  description  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them 
by  Philo, Origen,  and  Augustine  (Recueil,  etc  Amst  1744). 
Niebuhr  iiiquired  after  it  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and 
also  of  the  metropolitan  at  Cairo,  who  thought  it  to  be 
a  species  of  gnat  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  gar* 
dens  there,  and  whose  bite  was  extremely  painful.  A 
merchant  who  was  present  at  the  inquiry  called  it  duldb" 
el-kebf  or  the  doff-Jfy  (Description  de  VA  rabie,  Pref.  p.  89, 
40).  Besides  the  references  already  made,  see  Rosen- 
mUller, Scholia  in  Exod. ;  Michaelis,  Suppl  ad  /v«ar.  He- 
braic, 1203  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Verm,  Samnd,  aus  der  Na- 
turhmdcy  i,  6, 74-91 ;  Bakerus, ^tmo/ci^  tn  Et.  M,  ii,  1090; 
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Harenberg,  Obterv,  Crit,  de  Iruectis  jEgypt,  if^fegtantibus, 
in  Miscell.  Lips,  Nov.  ii,  4, 617-20 ;  Geddes,  Crit,  Rem,  on 
Exod.  viii,  17 ;  MontanuS|  Critic,  Sac,  on  Exod.  viii,  12 ; 
Kitto.  DaU^  Bible  lUust,  ad  loc. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  572. 
See  Gnat. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  other  theorj',  that  lice  are  the 
animals  meant  by  kinnim,  and  not  ffttiits,  base  their  ar- 
foments  upon  these  facts :  (1)  because  the  kinmm  sprang 
from  the  dust,  whereas  gnats  come  from  the  waters ;  (2) 
because  gnaU^  though  they  may  greatly  irritate  men 
and  beasts,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  *in'  them;  (8) 
because  their  name  is  derived  from  a  root  O^IS)  which 
signifies  to  *  establish,'  or  to  'fix,'  which  cannot  be  said 
of  ffnati ;  (4)  because,  if  gnats  are  intended,  then  the 
fourth  plague  of  flies  would  be  unduly  anticipated ;  (5) 
because  the  Talmudists  use  the  word  kimuih  in  the  sin- 
gular number  to  mean  a  louse ;  as  it  is  said  (^Shah,  xiv, 
107,  b),  *As  is  the  man  who  shiys  a  camel  on  the  Sab- 
bath, so  is  he  who  sla3rs  a  louse  on  the  Sabbath*" 
(Smith).  **  The  entomologists,  Kirby  and  Spence,  place 
these  minute  but  disgusting  insects  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  those  which  inflict  direct  injury  upon  man.  A 
terrible  list  of  examples  they  have  collected  of  the  rav- 
ages of  this  and  closely  allied  parasitic  pests.  They 
remark  that,  *  for  the  quelling  of  human  pride,  and  to 
pull  down  the  high  conceits  of  mortal  man,  this  most 
loathsome  of  all  maladies,  or  one  equally  disgusting,  has 
been  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and 
the  mighty;  and  in  the  list  of  those  that  have  fallen 
Wctims  to  it,  you  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  prelates, 
princes,  kings,  and  emperors.  It  seems  more  particu- 
larly to  have  been  a  judgment  of  God  upon  oppression 
and  tyranny,  whether  civil  or  religious.  Thus  the  in- 
human Pheretima  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Antiocbits 
Epiphanes,  the  dictator  Sylla,  the  two  Herods,  the  em- 
peror Maximin,  and,  not  to  mention  more,  the  persecu- 
tor of  the  Protestants,  Philip  the  Second,  were  carried 
off  by  it'  (ItUrod,  to  EntomoL  voL  iv).  The  Egyptian 
plague  may  have  been  somewhat  like  that  dreadful  dis- 
ease common  in  Poland,  and  known  as  pUca  PoUmica, 
in  which  the  hair  becomes  matted  together  in  the  most 
disgusting  manner,  and  is  infested  with  swarms  of  ver- 
min. Each  hair  is  highly  sensitive,  bleeds  at  the  root 
on  the  least  violence,  and  if  but  slightly  pulled  feels  ex- 
quisite pain.  Lafontaine,  whom  Hermann  calls  a  very 
exact  describer,  affirms  that  millions  of  lice  appear  on 
the  wretched  padent  on  the  third  day  of  this  disease 
{Mem,  ApteroL  p.  78).  These  insects  form  the  order 
At»oplura  of  Leach,  and  Parasita  of  LatreiUe.  Most 
mammalia,  if  not  all,  and  probably  all  birds,  are  infested 
by  them ;  each  beast  and  bird,  as  is  stated,  having  its 
own  proper  species  of  louse,  and  sometimes  two  or  more. 
Three  distinct  species  make  the  human  body  their 
abode.**    See  Insect. 

License,  the  name  given  to  the  liberty  and  war- 
rant to  preach, 

(1.)  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  it  is  regularly  con- 
ferred by  the  Presbytery  on  those  who  have  passed  sat- 
isfactorily through  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study. 
When  a  student  has  fuUy  completed  his  course  of  study 
at  the  theological  ball,  he  is  taken  on  trials  for  license  by 
the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belongs.  These  trials  consist 
of  an  examination  on  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the 
theological  hall,  his  personal  religion,  and  his  motives 
for  seeking  to  enter  the  ministerial  office.  He  also  de- 
livers a  lecture  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  homily,  an 
exercise  and  additions,  a  popular  sermon,  and  an  exe- 
gesis; and,  lastly,  he  is  examined  on  Church  History, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  on  divinity  generally.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  presbytery  to  criticise  each  of  these  by 
itself,  and  sustain  or  reject  it  separately,  as  a  part  of 
the  series  of  trials,  and  then,  when  the  trials  are  com- 
pleted, to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  whole  by  a  regular 
vote.  If  the  tritUs  are  sustained,  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  answer  the  questions  in  the  formula,  and, 
after  prayer,  is  licensed  and  authorized  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  exercise  bis  gifts  as  a  probationer 


for  the  holy  ministry,  of  which  license  a  regular  certifi- 
cate is  given  if  required.  He  is  simply  a  layman  or  lay 
candidate  for  the  clerical  office,  preaching,  but  not  dis- 
pensing the  sacraments.     See  Ordination. 

(2.)  In  the  Methodist  churches  it  is  conferred  on  lay- 
men who  are  believed  to  be  competent  for  this  office, 
and  it  is  from  persons  thus  brought  into  the  ministry 
[see  Lay  Prkachino]  that  the  Church  is  supplied  with 
ministers.    See  Local  Preachers  ;  Licentiate.  . 

(3.)  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  the  word  license 
is  used  to  designate  the  grant  given  by  the  bishop  to  a 
candidate  for  orders,  authorizing  him  to  read  services 
and  sermons  in  a  church  in  the  absence  of  a  minister; 
also  the  liberty  to  preach,  which  the  bishop  may  give 
to  those  who  have  been  ordained  deacons  if  he  judge 
them  to  be  qualified.  See  the  Ordering  of  Deacons  in 
the  Prayer-book,  where  the  bishop  says  to  those  he  is 
ordaining, "  Take  thou  the  authority  to  read  the  Gospel 
in  the  Church  of  Grod,  and  to  preach  the  same,  if  thou 
be  thereto  licensed  by  the  bishop  himself." 

See  Staunton's  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary ^  s.  v. ;  Eadie, 
Ecclesiastical  Dictionaiyy  s.  v.     See  Preaching. 

Licentiate  (from  Lat.  licefy  it  is  lawful),  one  of  the 
four  ancient  university  degrees.  It  is  no  longer  in  use 
in  England,  except  at  Cambridge  as  a  degree  of  medi- 
cine. In  France  and  Germany,  however,  where  it  is 
more  general,  a  licentiate  is  a  person  who,  having  un- 
dergone the  prescribed  examination,  has  received  per- 
mission to  deliver  lectures  in  the  university.  When  the 
degree  is  given  as  an  honor,  it  is  intermediate  between 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor, 

LICENTIATE  is  a  person  authorized  by  the  Church 
authorities  to  preach,  and  who  thus  becomes  eligible  to 
a  pastoral  charge.    See  License. 

LioiniuB.    See  Consi'antine  the  Great. 

Liohtenberg,  Johann  Conrad,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Darmstadt  Dec.  9, 1689.  In  1707  he 
entered  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  then  attended 
successively  those  of  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Halle ;  in  the 
latter  he  finished  his  academical  course  in  1711.  Soon 
after  he  accepted  a  call  as  vicar  to  Neun-Kirchen,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse ;  in  171G  he  became  pastor 
of  the  same  place;  in  1719,  pastor  of  Upper  Kamstadt; 
in  1738,  metropolitan  of  the  diocese  of  the  bailiwick 
Lichtenberg;  in  1745,  town  pastor  at  Darmstadt,  and 
examiner  of  teachers;  and  in  1749,  superintendent.  He 
died  July  17, 1751.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  em- 
bracing not  only  theology,  but  also  mathematics  and 
physics.  Astronomical  studies,  especially,  had  a  lasting 
interest  for  him ;  the  latter  he  knew  skilfully  how  to 
weave  into  his  sermons  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner, 
thus  captivating  the  attention  of  the  audience.  He 
contributed  largely  to  Church  music.  The  various 
books  which  he  composed  are  all  of  an  ascetical  charac- 
ter; we  only  mention  Texte  zur  Kirchenmusik  (Darmst. 
1719, 1720,  8vo) ;  Ermuntemde  Stimmen  aus  Zion  (ibid; 
1722,  8vo) ;  Geistliche  Betrachtungen  aber  gewisse  in  den 
Evangeliis  enthaltene  Materien  (ibid.  1721,  8 vo).  — Dot- 
ing, Geiehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  ii,  296  sq. 

Lidbir.    See  Lo-debar. 

Lie  (prop.  2t3,  }pevdoc}i  an  intentional  violation  cf 
truth.  In  Script4ire  we  find  the  word  used  to  designate 
all  the  wa3r8  in  which  mankind  denies  or  alters  truth  in 
word  or  deed,  as  also  evil  in  generaL  In  general  the 
good  is  in  it  designated  as  the  truth,  evil  as  its  opposite, 
or  lie,  and  consequently  the  devil  (being  the  contrary' 
to  God)  as  the  father  of  lies,  and  liarv  or  impioes  per- 
sons as  children  of  the  devil.  Hence  tlie  Scriptures 
most  expressly  condemn  lies  (John  viii,  44 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 
10 ;  Kev.  xxi,  27 ;  xxii,  15).  When,  in  Rom.  iii,  4,  it  is 
said  tliat  all  men  are  liars,  it  is  s^oionymoos  wkh  say- 
ing that  all  are  bad.  The  Bible  nowhere  admits  of  per- 
mitted, praiseworthy,  or  pious  lies,  yet  it  recommends 
not  to  proclaim  the  truth  when  its  proclamation  might 
prove  injurious.    Henee  Christ  commands  (Matt  vii,.6^ 
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not  to  present  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are 
unworthy  when  he  recommends, "  Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  mito  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine."  In  John  xvi,  12  we  see  that  he  could  not  tell 
his  disciples  all  that  he  would  have  unshed  to  tell  them 
on  account  of  their  weakness.  He  did  not  answer  the 
inquiries  of  Pilate  (John  xix,  9),  nor  of  Caiaphas  (Matt, 
xxvi,  63).  But  we  nowhere  find  that  either  in  levity, 
or  to  do  others  good,  or  to  glorify  God,  Christ  ever  spoke 
an  untruth.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  denied  both  Christ 
by  word  in  the  moment  of  danger  (Matt,  xxvi,  69  sq. ; 
Mark  xiv,  66  sq. ;  Luke  xxii,  56  sq. ;  John  xviii,  17  sq.) 
and  the  evangelical  truth  by  his  actions  (GaL  ii,  12, 14). 
But  Paul,  in  Acts  xxiii,  5,  made  use  of  an  implication 
to  clear  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  concealed  part  of  the 
truth  in  order  to  create  dissension  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees,  and  thus  save  himself.  Strict 
truthfulness  requires  that  we  should  never  alter  the 
truth,  either  in  words  or  actions,  so  as  to  deceive  others, 
whether  it  be  for  pleasure,  or  to  benefit  others  or  our- 
selves, or  even  for  the  best  cause.  Yet,  although  there 
can,  absolutely  considered,  be  no  injurious  truth,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  tell  all  truth  to  those  who  are  not  able 
to  receive  or  comprehend  it.  Thus  evil  might  result 
from  telling  everything  to  children,  fools,  mischief- 
makers,  spies,  etc.  But  thb  does  not  imply  that  we 
may  tell  them  that  which  is  not  true,  only  that  we  are 
to  remain  silent  when  we  perceive  that  the  truth  would 
be  useless,  or  might  result  in  inflicting  injury  on  our- 
selves or  others.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  per- 
jury, as  this  is  positive  lying,  and  indeed,  by  its  calling 
on  God,  becomes  diabolical  lying,  the  Father  of  truth 
being  invoked  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  the  highest  attribute 
of  man,  his  consciousness  of  God,  b  made  use  of  to  de- 
ceive others,  and  to  gain  an  advantage.  See  Oath. 
But  there  are  varieties  of  untruthfulness  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  domain  of  ethics,  but  to  aesthetics.  Such 
are  parables,  jests  in  word  or  deed, -tales  and  fables,  the 
usual  formulas  of  politeness,  mimicry  (uiroxptvic)*  eto., 
which  are  not  calculated  to  deceive.  But  the  aesthetic 
untruthfulness  or  suppression  of  the  truth  can  also  be 
abused.  In  morals,  however,  all  depends  on  the  im- 
provement of  conscience,  and  a  correct,  firm  conscious- 
ness of  God's  presence  and  knowledge.  These  cannot 
be  obtained  by  mere  commandments  or  moral  formulas, 
but  by  strengthening  the  moral  sense,  fortifying  the 
will  —  in  fact,  by  awakening  and  strengthening  the 
moral  power.  Morality  is  an  inner  life ;  those  only  can 
be  called  liars  who  wilfully  oppose  the  truth  by  word 
or  deed,  or  by  conscious  untruthfulness  seek  to  lead 
■  others  into  error  or  sin;  in  short,  to  injure  them  physi- 
cally or  spiritually.  As  regards  so-called  "  necessary" 
lies,  they  also  are  condemned  by  the  God  of  all  truth ; 
nor  even  in  this  world  of  imperfection,  where  there  are 
so  many  ingenious  illusions,  is  there  any  just  occasion 
for  their  use.  That  truthfulness  is  a  limited  duty  must 
necessarily  be  conceded,  since  the  non-expression  of  the 
truth  is  in  itself  a  limitation  of  it.  The  Bible  men- 
.tions  instances  of  lies  in  good  men,  but  without  approv- 
ing them,  as  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  12;  xx,  2), 
Isaac  ((ien.  xxvi),  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii),  the  Hebrew  mid- 
wives  (Exod.  i,  15-19),  Michal  (1  Sam.  xix,  14  sq.),  Da- 
vid (1  Sam.  xx),  etc— Krehl,  NeutesL  Worterbuch, 

There  are  various  kinds  of  lies.  1.  The  pernicious 
lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of  our  neighbor. 
2.  The  officious  lie,  uttered  for  our  own  or  our  neigh- 
bor's advantage.  3.  The  ludicrous  and  jocose  lie,  utter- 
ed by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for  mirth's  sake  in  common 
converse.  4.  Pious  frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  call- 
ed, pretended  inspirations,  forged  books,  counterfeit  mir- 
acles, are  species  of  lies.  5.  Lies  of  the  conduct,  for  a 
lie  may  be  told  in  gestures  as  well  as  in  words;  as 
when  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows  to  induce  his 
creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad.  6.  Lies  of  omis- 
sion, as  when  an  author  wilfully  omits  what  ought  to  be 
related ;  and  may  we  not  add,  7.  That  all  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation  come  under  the  guilt  of  lying? 


The  evil  and  injustice  of  lying  appear,  1.  From  its 
being  a  breach  of  the  natural  and  universal  right  of 
mankind  to  truth  in  the  intercourse  of  speech.  2.  From 
its  being  a  violation  of  God's  sacred  law  (PhiL  iv,  8 ; 
Lev.  xix,  11 ;  Col.  iii,  9).  8.  The  faculty  of  speech  was 
bestowed  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge,  not  of  deceit; 
to  communicate  our  thoughts,  not  to  hide  them.  4.  It 
is  esteemed  a  reproach  of  so  heinous  and  hateful  a  na- 
ture for  a  man  to  be  called  a  liar  that  sometimes  the  life 
and  blood  of  the  slanderer  have  paid  for  it.  5.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  all  society,  and  to  indispose  the 
mind  to  religious  impressions.  6.  The  punishment  of  it 
is  very  severe .  the  loss  of  credit,  the  hatred  of  those 
whom  we  have  deceived,  and  au  eternal  separation  from 
God  in  the  world  to  come  (Kev.  xxi,  8;  xxii,  !.*»:  P***. 
ci,  7).  See  Grove's  Moral  PkUoi,  voU  i,  ch.  xi ;  Pa- 
ley's  Moral  Phitos,  v«l.  i,  ch.  xv ;  Doddridge's  l^ct, 
lect.  68;  Watts's  Sermom^  vol.  i,  serm.  22;  Fvans's 
Serm,  vol.  ii,  serm.  13;  Souths  Serm,  vol.  i,  serm.  12; 
Dr.  Lamont's  Sei^n,  vuL  i,  serm.  U  and  12.  See 
Truth. 

Liebkneoht,  Johanti  Gkoro,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Wasungen  April  28,  1679.  In  1699 
he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  Besides  pursuing 
the  common  course,  he  was  led  by  Dr.  Danz  into  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  literature. 
He  also  gave  especial  attention  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. On  the  latter  he  gave  lectures  after  he  was 
graduated  A.M.  in  1703.  These  were  highly  approved 
by  many  scholars,  e.  g.  by  the  philosopher  Leibnitz, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.  His  devotion  to  mathe- 
matics, however,  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  his  theo- 
logical studies,  for  he  afterwards  lectured  with  success 
on  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  1706 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  this,  as  well 
as  the  call  of  tutor  to  two  princes,  in  1707,  because  his 
health  failed  him.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  Univer- 
si^  of  Giessen.  In  1715  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Leopold  Society,  and  in  1716  of  the  Koyal 
Prussian  Society  of  Sciences.  In  1719  he  became  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  in  1721  professor  extraordinary  of  theol- 
ogy, and  in  1725  was  advanced  to  the  ordinary  or  full 
professorship ;  and  was  also  made  assessor  of  the  consis- 
tory and  superintendent  at  Giessen.  He  died  Sept.  17, 
1749.  Although  many  of  his  numerous  productions  are 
in  the  department  of  mathematics,  yet  his  dissertations 
on  exegesis.  Church  history,  and  dogmatical  theology 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  profound,  acute,  and  investi- 
gating theologian.  Besides  hb  contributions  to  the  A  c- 
ta  ErudHorum^  we  mention  Progr.  pentecottaley  eJTusm 
Spiritu*  8,  caritatis  immeniorem  karetijictm,  etc  (Gissc, 
1717,  4to) : — Diss,  hist,  theoL  de  evangtlictB  veritatis  ante 
reformationem  in  Hassia  confessionibfus  (ibid.  1727, 4to): 
—  Von  dem  Tode  v.  dessen  eingtbildett  BUterkeii  (ibid. 
1783,  8vo)  :—Diss.  theol  de  Deo  et  atlributis  divinis,  in 
qua  Art,  J  Aug,  Conf,  etc  (ibid.  1786, 4 to) : — A dscensio 
Christi  ante  adscensionem  in  ixelos  nulla^  Diss,  tMeoL  qua 
Socmianorum  commenta^  etc  (ibid.  1737, 4to). — Doring, 
Gelehrte  Theol,  Deufschlandsy  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lieutenant  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^SO'^nrnK,  acA- 
ashdarpemm%  from  the  Sanscrit  ksatrapOf  whence  the 
Greek  i^arpdmjg^  and  finally  otirpaTrijc,  a  satraps  see 
GdUing.  Gel,  Am.  1839,  p.  806 ;  Lassen,  Zeitschr,  fur  <L 
MorgenL  iii,  161 ;  Bockh,  Corpus  Jnscr,  No.  2691,  c)  oc- 
curs in  Esth.  iii,  12;  viii,  9;  ix,  8;  Ezra  viii,  88;  so  in 
the  Chald.  form  (rendered  "  princes,"  Dan.  iii,  2,  8,  27 ; 
vi,  1-7)  a  satrapf  L  e.  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  large 
provinces  among  the  ancient  Persians,  possessing  both 
civil  and  military  power,  and  being  in  the  provinces  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign,  whose  state  and  splen- 
dor they  also  rivalled  (see  Briseon,  De  regio  Pers,  prin^ 
cipatUy  i,  §  168 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  489  sq.).    See  Satrap. 

Life  (properly  *^n,  usually  in  the  plur.  with  a  tang, 
meaning,  0*^^17 ;  Gr.  2^wi/),  generally  of  physical  life  and 
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existence,  as  opposed  to  death  and  non-existence  (Gen. 
ii,  7;  XXV,  7;  Luke  xvi,  26;  Acts  xvii,  26;  1  Cor.  iii, 
22;  XV,  19;  Ueb. vii,8;  James iv,  14;  Kev. xi,  11 ;  xvi, 
8).  See  LoxoEViTY.  The  ancients  generally  enter> 
tained  the  idea  that  the  vital  principle  (which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  denoted  by  the  term  tpiritj  in  distinction 
from  the  soul  itself,  comp.  1  Thess.  v,  28)  resided  par- 
ticularly in  the  blood,  which,  on  that  account,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  (Lev.  xvii,  11).  See 
Blood.  Other  terms  occasionally  rendered  ^'life*"  in 
the  Scriptures  are  ti&3  (ne'pAeM,  a  Ueinff  creature),  Di*^ 
(yom,  a  day,  L  e.  a  lifetime),  ftioQ  (/f/*etimc),  irvtv/ia 
{fntathy  L  e.  spirit),  y\fvxfi  (souly  or  animating  principle). 

The  term  life  b'also  used  more  or  less  figuratively  in 
the  fuUoMring  acceptations  in  Scripture :  (i.)  For  exists 
ence,  life,  absolutely  and  without  end,  immortality  (Heb. 
vii,  16).  So  also  "  tree  of  life,"  or  of  immortality,  which 
preserves  from  death  (Rev.  ii,  7;  xxii,  2.  14;  Gen.  ii,  9; 
iii,  22);  "bread  of  life'' (John  vi,  85, 51);  "wayofUfe" 
(Psa.  x\'i,  11 ;  Acts  ii,  28) ;  "  water  of  life,"  L  e.  li\nng 
fountains  of  water,  perennial  (Rev.  vii,  17) ;  crown  of 
life,  the  reward  of  eternal  life  (James  i,  12;  Rev.  ii,  10). 
See  Book  ;  Brbad  ;  Crown  ;  Fountain  ;  Trkb,  etc 
(2.)  The  manner  of  life,  conduct,  in  a  moral  respect ; 
•*  newness  of  life"  (Rom.  vi,  4) ;  "  the  life  of  God,"  i.  e. 
the  life  which  God  requires,  a  godly  life  (Eph.  iv,  18;  2 
Pet  i,  8).  (3.)  The  terra  "  /i/e"  is  also  used  for  spiritual 
life,  or  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  salvation  procured 
by  I  he  Saviour's  death.  In  this  sense,  Itft  or  eternal  Hfe 
is  the  antithesis  of  death  or  condemnaiioru  Life  is  the 
image  of  all  good,  and  is  therefore  employed  to  express 
it  (Ueut  XXX,  16;  John  iii,  16, 17, 18,  86*;  v,  24,89,40; 
vi,  47;  viii,  61 ;  xi,  26;  Rom.  v,  12, 18;  1  John  v,  11) ; 
death  is  the  consummation  of  evil,  and  so  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  strong  expression  in  order  to  designate  ev- 
ery kind  of  evil,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxi, 
8;  Ezek.  xviii,  28;  xxxiii,  II ;  Rom.  i,  32;  vi,  21 ;  vii, 
6,  10,  18,  24;  John  vi,  60,  viii,  21).  (4.)  Life  is  also 
used  for  eternal  lifpy  L  e.  the  life  of  bliss  and  glory  in 
the  kingdom  of  (Jod  which  awaits  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ  (Matt,  xix,  16, 17;  John  iii,  16;  1  Tim.  iv,  8; 
Acts  V,  20 ;  Rom.  v,  17 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  2  Tim.  i,  1).  (6.) 
The  term  l\fe  is  also  used  of  God  and  Christ  or  the 
Word,  as  the  absolute  source  and  cause  of  all  life  (John 
i,4;  V,  26,  89;  xi,  26;  xii,  60;  xiv,  6;  xvu,3;  CoLiii, 
4 ;  1  John  i,  1, 2 ;  v,  20).    See  Death. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING.  See  Etbbnal  Life;  Fu- 
ture Life. 

Lift  (prop.  Kiss,  affHtf),  besides  having  the  general 
sense  of  raising,  is  used  in  several  peculiar  phrases  in 
Scripture.  To  l\fl  up  the  Hands  is,  among  the  Ori- 
entajs,  a  common  part  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  an 
oath :  *'  I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,"  says 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  22) ;  ^^  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
land  concerning  which  I  lift  up  my  hand"  (Exod.  vi,  8), 
which  I  promised  with  an  oath.  To  lift  up  one^s  hand 
agaiast  cuty  oik  is  to  attack  him,  to  fight  him  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  28;  1  Kings  xi,  26).  To  lift  up  one^g/ace  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  is  to  appear  boldly  in  his  presence 
(2  Sam.  ii,  22 ;  Ezra  ix,  6.  (See  also  Job  x,  16 ;  xi,  16.) 
To  l\ft  up  om*B  handsy  etfes,  soul,  or  heart  unto  the  Lord 
are  expressions  describing  the  sentiments  and  emotion 
of  one  who  prays  earnestly  or  desires  a  thing  with  ar- 
dor* 

Lifters  and  ANTILIFTERS,  a  name  given  about 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century  to  the  congregations  at 
KiUmaniock,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  differed  on  the  paltry  question  wheth- 
er it  was  necessary  for  the  minister  to  /(/?  in  hb  hand 
the  plate  of  bread  before  its  distribution  in  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  the  Lifters  holding  this  to  be  essential,  the 
others  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.  They 
were  also  caUed  New  Lights^  and  the  others  Old  Lights^ 
terms  that  have  been  applied  in  other  cases  somewhat 
similar. — Gr^goire,  Hist,  i,  61 ;  quoted  from  Sinclair, 
Worlut  ix,  876-6 ;  Williams,  ReHgwut  Encydop,  a.  y. 


Light  (property  *l'lX,  6r^  ^ui^y  from  its  ihining)  Is 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  immediate  result 
and  of&pring  of  a  divine  command  (Gen.  i,  8),  where 
doubtless  we  are  to  understand  a  reappearance  of  the 
celestial  luminaries,  still  partially  obscured  by  the  haze 
that  settled  as  a  pall  over  the  grave  of  nature  at  some 
tremendous  cataclysm  which  well-nigh  reduced  the 
globe  to  its  pristine  chaos,  rather  than  their  actual  for- 
mation, although  they  are  subsequently  introduced  (Gen. 
i,  14  sq.).  In  consequence  of  the  intense  brilliancy  and 
beneficial  influence  of  light  in  an  Eastern  climate,  it 
easily  and  naturally  became,  with  Orientals,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  human  good.  From  this  idea 
the  transition  was  an  easy  one,  in  corrupt  and  supersti- 
tious minds,  to  deify  the  great  sources  of  light.  See 
Sun;  Moon.  When  "Eastern  nations  beheld  the  sun 
shining  in  his  strength,  or  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  their  hearts  were  secretly  enticed,  and  their 
mouth  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of  adoration  (Job 
xxxi,  26,  27).  See  Adoration.  This  *  iniquity*  the 
Hebrews  not  only  avoided,  but  when  they  considered 
the  heavens  they  recognised  the  work  of  God's  fingers, 
and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility  as  well  as  of  reverence 
(Psa.  viii,  8  ftq.).  On  the  *contrary,  the  entire  residue 
of  the  East,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  worshipped 
the  sun  and  the  light,  primarily,  perhaps,  as  symbols  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  more  degenerate 
state,  as  themselves  divine ;  whence,  in  conjunction  with 
darkness,  the  negation  of  light,  arose  the  doctrine  of 
I  dualism,  two  principles,  the  one  of  light,  the  good  power, 
'  the  other  of  darkness,  the  evil  power,  a  corruption  which 
I  rose  and  spread  the  more  ea^y  because  the  whole  of 
human  life,  being  a  checkered  scene,  seems  divided  as 
between  two  contacting  agencies,  the  bright  and  the 
dark,  the  joyous  and  the  sorrowful,  what  is  called 
prosperous  and  what  is  called  adverse."  But  in  the 
{  Scriptures  the  purer  symbolism  is  ever3rwhere  main- 
tained (see  Wemyss,  SymboL  Diet,  s.  v.).  "All  the  more 
joyous  emotions  of  the  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations 
I  of  the  frame,  all  the  happy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse, 
were  habitually  described  among  the  Hebrews  under 
I  imagery  derived  from  light  (1  £ngs  xi,  86 ;  Isa.  Iviii, 
8,  Esth.  viii,  16;  Psa.  xcvii,  11).  The  transition  was 
natural  from  earthly  to  heavenly,  fW)m  corporeal  to  spir- 
itual things,  and  so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion 
and  the  felicity  which  it  imparts.  But  as  light  not  only 
came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man's  way  dear  before 
him,  so  it  was  employed  to  signify  moral  truth,  and  pre- 
eminently that  divine  system  of  truth  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  Bible,  from  its  earliest  gleamings  onward  to  the 
perfect  day  of  the  great  sun  of  righteousness.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  religious  topics  had  the  greater 
propriety  because  the  light  in  the  world,  being  accom- 
panied by  hcsat,  purifies,  quickens,  enriches,  which  efforts 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  true  religion  to  produce  in 
the  human  soul  (Isa.  viii,  20,  Matt  iv,  16;  Psa.  cxix, 
105;  2  Pet.  i,  19;  Eph.  v,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  10;  1  PeL  ii, 
9)." 

Besides  its  physical  sense  (Matt,  xvii,  2 ;  Acts  ix,  8 , 
xii,  7 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6),  the  term  light  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  a  fire  giving  light  (Mark  xiv,  64  ^  Luke  xxii,  66) ; 
for  a  torch,  candle,  or  lamp  (Acts  xvi,  29) ;  for  the  ma- 
terial light  of  heaven,  as  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  (Psa. 
cxxxvi,  7 ;  James  i,  17).  In  figurative  language  it  sig- 
nifies a  manifest  or  open  state  of  things  (Matt,  x,  27 ; 
Luke  xii,  8),  and  in  a  higher  sense  the  eternal  source  of 
truth,  purity,  and  joy  (1  John  i,  6).  God  is  said  to 
dwell  in  light  inaccessible  (1  Tim.  vi,  16),  which  seems 
to  contain  a  reference  to  the  glory  and  splendor  that 
shone  in  the  holy  of  holies,  where  Jehovah  appeared  in 
the  luminous  cloud  above  the  mercy  seat,  and  which 
none  but  the  high-priest,  and  he  only  once  a  year,  was 
permitted  to  approach  (Lev.  x\'i,  2 ;  Ezek.  i,  22, 26, 28). 
This  light  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the  celestial  world. 
See  Shekinah.  Light  itself  is  employed  to  signify  the 
edicts,  laws,  rules,  or  directions  that  proceed  from  ruling 
powers  for  the  good  of  their  subjects.    Thus  of  the  great 
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king  of  all  the  earth  the  Psalmist  says, "  Thv  word  is  a 
light  unto  my  path"  (Psa.  cxix,  105),  and  "Thy  judg- 
ments are  as  the  light"  (Hos.  vi,  5).  Agreeably  to  the 
notion  of  lights  being  the  symbols  of  good  government, 
light  also  signifies  protection,  deliverance,  and  joy. 
Light  also  frequently  signifies  instruction  both  by  doc- 
trine and  example  (Matt,  v,  16;  John  v,  85),  or  persons 
considered  as  giving  such  light  (Matt,  v,  14 ;  Kom.  ii,  19). 
It  is  applied  in  the  highest  sense  to  Christ,  the  true 
light,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  who  is  that  in  the  spirit- 
lud  which  the  material  light  is  in  the  natural  world,  the 
great  author  not  only  of  illumination  and  knowledge, 
but  of  spiritual  life,  health,  and  joy  to  the  souls  of  men 
(Isa.  l^,  1).  "Among  the  personilications  on  this  point 
which  Scripture  presents  we  may  specify,  (1 .)  God.  The 
apostle  James  (i,  17)  declares  that  •  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,' 
obviously  referring  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the 
constancy  of  his  goodness,  which  shine  on  undimroed 
and  unshadowed.  So  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi,  16),  *  God  who 
dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.* 
Here  the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  incom- 
prehensiblcness  of  the  self- existent  and  eternal  God. 
(2.)  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  *  The  people  who 
sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light'  (Matt,  iv,  16 ; 
Luke  ii,  32;  John  i,  4  sq.).     *He  was  the  true  light;' 

*  I  am  the  light  of  the  world'  (John  viii,  12 ;  xii,  85, 36). 
(3.)  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14: 

*  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.' 
(4.)  Light  is  moreover  employed  of  men :  John  the  Bap- 
tist *  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light'  (John  v,  35) ; 

*  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world'  (Matt,  v,  14 ;  see  also 
Acts  xiii,  47;  Eph.  v,  8)."    See  Lights. 

LIGHT,  Divine.    See  Knowledge;  Reugion. 

LIGHT,  Inward.    See  Quakers. 

LIGHT  OP  Nature.    See  Nature. 

Light,  Friends  o£    See  Free  Congregations. 

Light,  George  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minuter, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 1785. 
In  1792  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1799 
to  Ohio,  where  in  1803  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  1804  the  son  was  converted  at  a  camp- 
meeting;  in  1806  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  Western  Conference,  and  in  1807  he  was  ordained 
deacon.  Locating  after  his  marriage  in  1808,  he  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  till  1822,  when  he  entered  the 
Kentucky  Conference.  From  this  time  until  1859  he 
labored  actively  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  filling  the 
roost  important  stations  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1859.  Mr.  Light  was 
held  to  be  one  of  the  most  elotjuent  and  useful  ministers 
in  the  West  during  many  years.  No  man  of  his  day,  it 
is  thought,  had  greater  control  over  the  popular  mind. — 
Camp,  JSketch  of  (he  Rev,  G,  C.  Light  (Nashville,  1860). 

Light,  Old  and  New.  See  United  Presby- 
terians. 

Lightfoot,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  noted  English  divine 
and  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1602. 
He  was  educated  tirst  at  a  grammar-school  at  Morton 
(rreen,  in  Cheshire,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  He 
Avas  remarkable,  at  Cambridge  and  afterwards,  for  his 
eloquence  and  his  proticiency  in  I^tin  and  (ireek.  Quit- 
ting the  university,  he  became  assistant  at  the  well- 
known  school  of  Kepton,  in  Derbyshire.  A  year  or  two 
after  he  entered  into  orders,  and  settled  at  Norton-un- 
der-Hales,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew,  which  ripened  into  the  most  familiar  and 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  ■ 
and  Rabbinical  literature.  In  1627  he  accepted  the  < 
cure  of  Stone,  in  StaflTordshire.  Two  years  later  he 
removed  to  Homsey,  in  order  to  be  near  the  library  of 
Sion  College,  and  later  accepted  the  rectory  of  Ashford, 
in  Staffordshire.  Here  he  remained  during  the  tur- 
bulent years  which  led  to  the  death  of  Charles  L  the 


establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  tempo 
rary  subversion  of  the  Church  of  England.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  identified  with  the  Presbyterians, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  DiWnes  at 
Westminster,  where  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
teaming  in  opposing  many  of  those  tenets  which  the 
divines  were  endeavoring  to  establish.  While  in  Lon- 
don he  was  minister  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  In  1653 
he  was  presented  by  Parliament  with  the  living  of 
Great  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1655  he  entered 
upon  the  oflice  of  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  that  year,  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  in  1652.  The  living  of  Great  Mun- 
den was  given  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  by  Perliament,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II  it  was  bestowed  upon  an- 
other person.  Through  the  influence  of  Sheldon,  then 
bishop  of  London,  Lightfoot  was,  however,  reinstated  in 
his  living,  as  well  as  confirmed  in  the  mastership  of 
Catharine  Hall,  which  he  had  offered  to  resign,  he  hav- 
ing previously  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ely,  where  he  died  peaceably,  Dec  6, 1676. 
"  Lightfoot  was  a  very  learned  Hebraist  for  his  time, 
but  he  was  not  free  from  the  unscientific  crotchets  of 
the  period,  holding,  for  example,  the  inspiration  of  the 
vowel-points,  etc  He  has  done  good  service  to  theol- 
ogy by  pointing  out  and  insistuig  upon  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  Talmudical  and  Midrashic  writings 
and  the  New  Testament,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
only  to  be  understood  by  illustrations  from  the  anterior 
and  contemporaneous  religious  literature'*  (Chambers). 
His  object  at  first  was  "  to  produce  one  great  and  per- 
fect work— a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  with  a 
commentary  and  prolegomena.  But  the  little  probabil- 
ity of  his  being  able  to  publish  at  once  so  vast  a  work 
as  he  saw  it  would  become  were  he  to  cany  out  the  idea 
in  its  completeness — in  an  age  when  brevity  was  essen- 
tial to  everything  which  issued  from  the  press— deter- 
mined him  to  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  the 
result  of  his  labors  in  separate  treatises.  The  subject- 
matter  of  these  treatises  may  be  classed  under  the  gen- 
eral heads  of  chronology,  chorography,  investigation  of 
original  texts  and  versions,  examination  of  Rabbinical 
comments  and  paraphrases''  (Kitto).  Lightfoot's  works 
are:  Eruhhin,  or  MisceUiimes^  Chistian  and  Judaical 
(1629)  •. — A  few  and  new  ObservatioM  upon  (he  Book  of 
Genesis  (1642).— .4  Handful  of  Gieanings  out  of  (he 
Book  of  Exodus  (1643) :  —  The  Harmony  of  (he  four 
Evangeiis(s  among  (hemselres  and  with  the  0,  T.  (1644) : 
— i4  Commentary  upon  the  Acts  of  (he  Apostles^  1st  part 
(1645) :— rAe  Harmony,  2d  part  (no  date)  i—The  Tem- 
ple Hernice  in  the  Days  of  our  iSaviour  (1649)  ; —  The 
Harmony,  8d  part  (1649)  .—The  Temple  (1660)  -^Horm 
Hebraica  et  Talmudiae  (1658):  — ^onr,  etc,  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (1661 ;  new  ed.  by  Rev.  R.  GandeU, 
Oxf.  1859,  4  vols.  8vo)  .—Jewish  and  Talmudical  Exer- 
citations  upon  St. Luke: — Jewish,  etc,  upon  St.  John: — 
HorcB  Hebraiae,  etc.  Acts  of  the  Apostles: — Horce,  etc, 
upon  thefrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  contributed  the  roost  valuable 
assistance  to  the  authors  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  Cas- 
tell's  Heptaglot  Lexicon,  and  Pool's  Synopsis  Criticorum. 
His  works  were  published  entire,  (1)  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Bright  and  a  life  by  the  editor,  John  Strype,  at  Lon- 
don in  1684  (2  vols,  fol.) ;  (2)  at  Amsterdam  in  1686  (2 
voK  fol.) ;  (3)  at  Utrecht,  by  John  Leusdcn,  in  1699  (8 
vols,  fol.) ;  and  (4)  by  Pitman,  at  London,  in  from  1822- 
25  (13  vols.  8vo),  which  is  the  best  edition,  and  contains 
a  very  elaborate  biography  of  Lightfoot.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says*  *'In  Biblical  criticism  I  consider  Lightfoot 
the  first  of  all  English  writers;  and  in  this  I  include 
his  learning,  his  judgment,  and  his  usefulness."  See,  be- 
sides the  biographies  connected  with  the  various  collec- 
tions of  his  works,  Brevis  Besa-iptio  I'itce  J,  Ligh(footi 
(1699);  Kitto,  Cyclop,  Bib,  Lit,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.;  Uciw)^ 
Real-Encyklopadie,  voL  viii,  s.  v. 
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Llghtfoot,  John  (2),  an  English  divine  and  bota- 
nist, was  born  in  Gloucestershire  in  1735.  He  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  Church,  became  chaplain  to  the  duchess 
of  Portland,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Sheldon  and 
Gotham.  He  also  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study 
of  botany,  and,  in  company  with  Pennant,  explored  the 
Hebrides  about  1772,  and  published  in  1777  a  valuable 
"  Flora  of  Scotland"  {Flora  Scotica^  2  vols.),  with  excel- 
lent figures.  He  died  in  1788. — Thomas,  JBiographiccU 
Dictionary,  p.  1425. 

Lightning  (properly  p'na,  harak',  Dan.  x,  6 ;  collec- 
tively ligktmnffs,  Psa.  cxliv,  6;  2  Sam.  xxii«  15;  Ezra  i,  18; 
plur.Jobxxxviii,d5;  Psa.xviii,  15;  lxxvii,19,etc;  trop. 
the  brighiness  of  a  glittering  sword,  Ezek.  xxi,  15,  83 ; 
Dent,  xxxii,  41,  etc. ;  oKTrpairrj,  Matt,  xxiv,  27 ;  xxviii, 
3 ;  Luke  x,  18 ;  xi,  36 ;  xvii,  24 ;  Rev.  iv,  5 ;  viii,  5 ;  xi, 
19;  xvi,  18 ;  once  pta,  bazak%  Ajkuh  of  lightning,  Ezek. 
i,  14 ;  less  properly  11 X,  <5r,  liffht.  Job  xxxvii,  3, 11,  25; 
*T»B^,  lappid'j  a  burning  torcA,  Exod.  xx,  18 ;  fig.  f^Tn, 
chaziz'f  an  arrow,  i.  e.  thunder-/?a«A,  Zech.  x,  1 ;  com  p. 
Job  xxviii,  26 ;  xxxviii,  25).  Travellers  state  that  in 
Syria  lightnings  are  fre(|uent  in  the  autumnal  months. 
Seldom  a  night  passes  without  a  great  deal  of  lightning, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  thunder  and  some- 
times not  A  squall  of  wind  and  clouds  of  dust  are  the 
usual  forerunners  of  the  first  rains.  See  Palestinb. 
To  these  natural  phenomena  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
qi^ently  allude.  In  directing  their  energies, "  the  Lord 
hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and 
the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet ;  the  mountains  quake 
at  him,  and  the  hilLs  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at 
his  presence ;  his  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the 
rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him"  (Nah.  i,  3-6).  The 
terrors  of  the  divine  wrath  are  often  represented  by 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  thunder,  on  account  of  its 
awful  impression  on  the  minds  of  mortals,  is  also  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  the  "  voice  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
7 ;  cxliv,  6;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15 ;  Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxvii,  4, 
5;  xxxviii,  25;  xl,  9;  Zech.ix,  14;  Rev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18 
-21).  On  account  of  the^re  attending  their  Ught,  they 
are  the  symbols  of  edicts  enforced  with  destruction  to 
those  who  oppose  them,  or  who  hinder  others  from  giving 
obedience  to  them  (Psa.  cxliv,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  14 ;  Psa. 
xviii,  14;  Rev.  iv,  5;  xvi,  18).  Thunders  and  lights 
ningB,  when  they  proceed  from  the  throne  of  God  (as  in 
Rev.  iv,  5),  are  fit  representations  of  God*s  glorious  and 
awful  majesty;  but  when^re  comes  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  earth,  it  expresses  some  judgment  of  God  on 
the  world  (as  in  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  voices,  thunders, 
lightnings,  and  great  hail,  in  Rev.  xvi,  18-21,  are  inter- 
preted expressly  of  an  exceeding  great  plague,  so  that 
men  blasphemed  oh  account  of  it  (see  Wemyss,  Sifmb, 
Diet,  s.  v.).    See  Thundkr. 

Lights.  L  The  use  of  artificial  light  in  baptism  was 
practiced  in  the  Church  at  an  early  day,  although  it 
was  opposed  in  this  instance  as  in  its  use  for  communion 
service,  etc  But  where  it  was  used  it  was  the  practice, 
in  addition  to  the  ceremony  of  putting  on  white  gar- 
ments at  baptism,  to  place  lighted  tapers  in  the  hands 
of  the  baptized.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says :  "  The  station 
where,  immediately  after  baptism,  thou  shalt  be  placed 
before  the  altar,  is  an  emblem  of  the  glory  of  the  life  to 
come ;  the  psalmody  with  which  thou  shalt  be  received 
i^  a  foretaste  of  those  hymns  and  songs  of  a  better  life; 
and  the  lamps  which  thou  shalt  light  are  a  figure  of 
those  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom."  Others  say 
that  the  lamp  was  designed  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  own 
illnmination,  and  to  remind  the  candidates  of  the  words 
of  Christ, "  Let  your  light  sd  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  In  some  baptisms  the  attendants  were 
clothed  in  white,  and  carried  tapers.  At  the  baptism 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  all  clothed  in  white,  and  all  the  senators  and  men 
of  quality  carried  lamps. 
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Lighted  candles  were,  according  to  St  Jerome  {EpUL 
cant.  Vigilant,  cap.  3 ;  comp.  also  Cave,  Prim,  Christ,  lib. 
i,  c  7,  p.  203),  sometimes  used  in  the  Eastern  churches 
when  the  Gospel  was  read,  and  were  designed  to  show 
the  joy  of  those  who  received  the  glad  tidings,  and  also 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  light  of  truth.  The  lighting  of 
candles  on  the  communion  table  is  obsen^ed  only  in  the 
Rombh  Church.  See  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christ.  Church,  bk.  xii.  ch. 
iv,  sect.  4;  Alt,  Christlich,  Cultus  (1851),  p.  95;  Heraog, 
ReaUEncyklop,  viii,  517  sq. ;  Aschbach,  A'irc^«i-/,«riio», 
iii,  769  (Kerzen).    See  Cakdles. 

II.  Lights  were  empk>yed  by  the  Apostolic  Church, 
but  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obviate  the  inconven- 
ience of  assembling  for  worship  in  the  dark.  Their  use 
as  a  matter  of  religion,  or,  rather,  of  superstition,  is  of 
far  less  ancient  date,  although  it  has  been  defended  as  a 
primitive  custom,  and  might,  of  course,  be  traced  even 
to  Jewish  antiquity,  if  such  a  precedent  were  esteemed 
of  any  value.  In  aU  probability,  artificial  light  was  used 
during  the  daytime,  and  for  a  symbolical  purpose,  about 
the  4th  century,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  St.  Pauli- 
nus,  bishop  of  Sola  (A.D.  853-431),  who,  speaking  of  the 
great  numbers  of  wax-lights  which  burned  about  the 
altars,  making  the  night  more  splendid  than  the  day, 
adds  that  the  light  of  the  day  itself  was  made  more  glo- 
rious by  the  same  means: 

**Nocte  dieque  roicant.    8!c  nox  splendore  dici 
Fulget:  et  ipsa  dies  ccelesti  illustris  houore 
Plus  micat  innuraeris  locem  gerainuta  lucernis.** 

(PauTln.  Nat.  HI,  S.  Fdids.) 
(Compare  also  Isidore,  Origin,  vii,  1 2.)     But  this  custom 
was  severely  condemned  by  many.    Comp.  Lamps. 

III.  The  practice  of  lighting  candles  on  the  altar, 
which  prevailed,  and  stiU  prevails,  in  the  Romish  Church, 
was  abolished  in  England  at  the  Reformation. 

Those  candles  which  (accorduig  to  one  of  the  Injunc- 
tions of  Edward  VI,  set  forth  in  1647)  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  the  Lord's  table  are  sometimes 
designated  as  *^  lights  on  the  corommnon  table."  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  lights  are  ever  used  in  the 
English  churches,  only  candles,  which  are  never  light- 
ed, the  lighting  of  any  such  candles  at  an  evening 
service  being  merely  for  a  necessary  purpose.  See 
Altar. 

Lights,  Feast  of    See  Epiphany. 

Iiign-aloe  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^^HH.  ahnlim',  Numb, 
xxiv,  6,  Sept.  <rici;vai,  Vulg.  tabtmacula;  Prov.  vii,  M^' 
Sept.  olKOi',  Vulg.  aloe,  A.  V.  "aloes ;"  or  fem.  mbnx, 
ahaloth\  Psa.  xlv,  8,  Sept,  tfraKri),  Vulg.  gutta,  A.  V. 
"aloes;"  Cant  iv,  14,  dAw^,  ahe,  "aloes"),  a  kind  of 
perfume  which  interpreters  have  by  common  consent 
regarded  as  derived  from  some  Oriental  tree,  and  com- 
pared with  the  agallochum  (ayaXXoxov)  or  aloe-wood 
(^vXaXorf),  described  by  Dioscorides  (i,  21)  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  It  is  a  wood  brought  from  India  and 
Arabia,  resembling  thyine-wood,  compact,  fragrant^  as- 
tringent to  the  taste,  with  great  bitterness ;  having  a 
skin-like  bark.  ....  It  is  burned  for  frankincense." 
Pliny  likewise  speaks  of  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
same  region  {Nat,  Hist,  xxvii,  5).  Later  writers,  as 
Orobasius,  iEtius,  and  P.  iEgineta,  mention  it,  but  give 
no  further  description.  Arabic  authors,  however,  as 
Rhases,  Serapion,  and  others,  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  substance,  of  which  they  describe  several  varieties; 
and  the  Latin  translator  of  Avicenna  (Iii,  132)  gives 
"agallochum,"  "xylaloe,"  and  "lignum  aloes"  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  aghlajun,  aghalulhi,  and  wl  of  the  text, 
Uoylc  (lUustr.  ofHimal,  Bot,  p.  171)  has  traced  the  same 
substance  in  the  aggtir,  a  famous  aromatic  wood  obtain- 
ed in  the  bazaars  of  Northern  India  under  three  names: 
1,  aod-i-hindi ;  2,  a  variety  procured  from  Surat,  but 
not  diflTcring  essentially  from  3,  aod-i-kimari,  said  to 
come  from  China,  doubtless  the  olcamerium  of  Avicen- 
na. Garcias  ab  Hosto  (Clusius,  Exot,  //m^),  writing  on 
this  subject  near  Sura^  says  that  "  it  is  called  in  Ma- 
lacca garo,  but  the  choicest  sort  calambac''    Paul  h 
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Bartholin  (in  Vyacarana,  p.  205)  likewise  distingnishea 
three  8orta,"one  common,  very  odorous,  and  of  great 
price,  called  aghU;  the  black,  which  is  termed  kdr-ughhil 
or  kal-agam ;  the  third,  producing  a  flower,  named  mo- 
garim^  properly  numgalyam  or  mailu/andhiyal,** 

There  is  considerable  confusion  among  naturalista  in 
their  attempts  to  identify  the  exact  tree  which  yields 
the  far-famed  wood.  "  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  uguru 
is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  incense  or  aloe-wood,  which 
in  Hindostanee  is  called  uffur,  and  in  Persian  aod-hittdi^ 
and  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  ealambac,  or 
agaUochum  of  the  ancients,  is  yielded  by  an  immense 
tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracta  east  of  and 
southeast  from  Silhet,  in  about  24°  of  N.  latitude.  This 
plant,  he  says,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  thriving 
plante,  exactly  of  the  same  age,  of  the  Garo  de  Malacca^ 
received  from  that  place,  and  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Calcutta.  He  further  sUtes  that  small  quantities  of 
agtUlochum  are  soiAetimes  imported  into  Calcutta  by 
sea  from  the  eastward,  but  that  such  is  always  deemed 
inferior  to  that  of  Silhet  {Flora  Ind,  ii,  428).  'The  Garo 
de  Malacca  was  first  described  by  Lamarck  {Encyclopidie 
Methodiquff  i,  47  sq.),  from  a  specimen  presented  to  him 
by  Sonnerat  as  that  of  the  tree  which  yielded  the  bois 
d*aigie  of  commerce.  Lamarck  named  this  tree  Aqui 
laria  MalaccennSf  which  CavaniUes  afterwards  changed 
unneceasarily  to  Aqvilaria  ovata.  As  Dr.  Roxburgh 
found  that  his  plant  belonged  to  the  same  genus,  he 
named  it  A  quUaria  agaUochum^  but  it  is  printed  Agal- 
locha  in  his  Flora  Indica,  probably  by  an  oversight.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Agallockum  tecundarium  of  Rum- 
phius  {Herb,  A  mb,  ii,  34,  t.  10),  which  that  author  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  AgaUochum  Malaccetuey  also 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  the  Sinfu  of 
Ksmpfer  {A  mem,  Exot,  p.  903),  and  the  OjjhUpermum 
amense  of  Loureiro.  This  last-named  missionary  de- 
scribes a  third  plant,  which  he  names  A  loerylum  agal- 
lochumj  representing  it  as  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Champava,  belonging  to  Cochin 
China,  about  18=>  of  N.  lat.,  near  the  great  river  Lavum, 
and  producing  calambac  (Flora  Cochin  Chinenng,  edit, 
Wildenow,  i,  827).  This  tree,  belonging  to  the  class 
and  order  Decandria  monogyma  of  Linmeus,  and  the  nat- 
ural family  of  Leguminosay  has  always  been  admitted  as 
one  of  the*  trees  yielding  agallochvm.  But,  as  Loureiro 
himself  confesses  that  he  had  only  once  seen  a  muti- 
lated branch  of  the  tree  in  flower,  which,  by  long  car- 
riage, had  the  petals,  anthers,  and  stigma  much  bruised 
and  torn,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  also  belong 
to  the  genus  Aquilaria,  especially  as  his  tree  agrees  in 
so  many  points  with  that  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 
Rumphius  has  described  and  figured  a  third  plant,  which 
he  named  A  rbor  exctrcanty  from  •  Blindhout,*  in  conse- 
quence of  its  acrid  juice  destrojring  sight,  whence  the 
generic  name  of  Ercmcaria ;  the  specific  one  of  agaUo- 
chum he  applied  because  its  wood  is  similar  to,  and  often 
substituted  for  agallochumy  and  he  states  that  it  was 
sometimes  exported  as  such  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
China.  This  tjee,  the  Erccecaria  agallochumy  of  the 
Linmean  class  and  order  Diacia  Iriandrioy  and  the  nat- 
ural family  of  Kuphorbiaceay  is  also  very  common  in  the 
deha  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  is  called  Geria;  *but  the 
wood-cutters  of  the  Sunderbunds,'  Dr.  Roxburgh  says, 
*  who  are  the  people  best  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  tree,  report  the  pale,  white,  milky  juice  thereof  to 
be  highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous.'  The  only  use 
made  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  Dr.  Roxburgh  could  learn, 
was  for  charcoal  and  firewood.  AgaUochum  of  any  sort 
is,  he  believed,  never  found  in  this  tree,  which  is  often 
the  only  one  quoted  as  that  yielding  agila-wood ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  negative  testimony  of  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, it  may,  in  particular  8ituation^  as  stated  by 
Rumphiuf",  yield  a  substitute  for  that  fragrant  and  long- 
famed  wood.  In  Arabian  authors  numerous  varieties 
of  agaUochum  are  mentioned  (Celsus,  Hierobot,  p.  143). 
Persian  authors  mention  only  three:  1,  Aod'i^hindi; 
that  is,  the  Indian;  2.  Aod^-chiniy  or  Chinese  kind 


(probably  that  from  Cochin  China) ;  8.  Sumunduriy  a 
term  generaUy  applied  to  things  brought  from  sea,  which 
may  have  reference  to  the  inferior  variety  from  the  In- 
dian islands.  In  old  works,  such  as  those  of  Baubin  and 
Ray,  three  kinds  are  also  mentioned:  \,  Agallochum 
prcBstantiuimumy  also  called  Calambac ;  2,  A,  Cfficma- 
rum,  or  Palo  de  Aguilla  of  Linschoten;  S,  A ,  tglvetfrfy 
or  Aguilla  brava.  But,  besides  these  varieties,  obtained 
from  different  localities,  perhaps  from  different  pUnta, 
there  are  also  distinct  varieties,  obtainable  from  the 
same  plant.  Thus,  in  a  MS.  accomit  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
to  which  Dr.  Royle  had  access,  it  is  suted,  in  a  letter 
from  R.  K.  Dick,  at  SUhet,  that  four  different  qualities 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  tree :  Ist,  GhurkiyWhich 
shiks  in  water,  and  seUs  from  12  to  16  rupees  per  seer  of 
2  lbs.;  2d,  Doimy  6  to  8  rupees  per  seer;  dd,  SifdulOf 
which  floats  in  water,  8  to  4  rupees;  and,  4th,  CAtfrvm, 
which  is  in  smaU  pieces,  and  also  floats  in  water,  from  1 
to  1^  rupees  per  seer,  and  that  sometimes  80  lbs.  of 
these  four  kinds  may  be  obtained  from  one  tree.  AU 
these  tuggur-trees,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  produce  the 
aggury  nor  does  every  part  of  even  the  roost  productive 
tree.  The  natives  cut  into  the  wood  until  they  observe 
dark-colored  veins  yielding  the  perfume;  these  guide 
them  to  the  place  containing  the  aggur,  which  generally 
extends  but  a  short  way  through  the  centre  of  the  tnmk 
or  branch.  An  essence,  or  attury  is  obtained  by  bruising 
the  wood  in  a  mortar,  and  then  infusing  it  in  boiling 
water,  when  the  atfur  floats  on  the  surface.  Early  .de- 
cay does  not  seem  incident  to  aU  kinds  of  agallochumy 
for  we  possess  specimens  of  the  wood  gorged  with  fra- 
grant resin  (Iltugtr,  Him,  Bot,  p.  178)  which  show  no 
symptoms  of  it,  but  stiU  it  is  stated  that  the  wood  ia 
sometimes  buried  in  the  earth.  This  may  be  for  the 
puqwse  of  increasing  its  spci'ific  gravity.  A  large  spec- 
imen in  the  museum  of  the  East-India  House  displa3rs  a 
cancellated  structure  in  which  the  resinous  parts  remain, 
the  rest  of  the  wood  having  been  removed,  apparently 
by  decay."  NotwithsUnding  the  uncertainty  respecu 
iiig  the  identity  of  some  of  the  above-describe<l  varie- 
ties,  we  have,  at  all  events,  two  trees  asoeruined  aa 
yieldmg  this  fragrant  wood— one,  A  quOaria  agaUochum^ 
a  native  of  Silhet^  and  the  other  A .  ovata  or  Malaccm- 
«>,  a  native  of  Mahicca,  although  it  is  stiU  not  clear  that 
they  are  anything  more  than  local  variations  of  the 


Aquilaria  AgaUochum, 

same  species.  The  former  is  described  as  a  magnificent 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in 
girth.  "  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash-col- 
ored, that  of  the  branches  gray  and  lightly  striped  with 
brown.  The  wood  is  white,  and  very  light  and  soft.  It 
is  totally  without  smell,  and  the  leaves,  bark, and  flowera 
are  eqoaUy  inodorous"  {Script,  Herb,  p.  288).    The  fta- 
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gnnoe  appears  to  retdde  wholly  in  the  re«n  deposited 
in  the  pores,  and  is  developed  by  heat.  Both  plants 
belong  to  the  Linnsan  class  and  order  Decandria  mono- 
gymoy  and  the  natural  family  of  A  quilarinea, 

**  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  the  Malay 
name  of  the  substance  in  question,  which  is  agilOf  is  so 
little  different  from  the  ahalim  of  the  Hebrew ;  not 
more,  indeed,  than  may  be  observed  in  many  well-known 
words,  where  the  hard  g  of  one  language  is  turned  into 
the  aspirate  in  another.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
it  was  by  the  name  offUa  (aghU  in  KosenmUUer,  Bibiic, 
BoU  p.  234)  that  this  wood  was  first  known  in  com- 
merce, being  conveyed  across  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  C^lon  or  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  the 
Arab  or  Phcenician  traders  visited  at  very  remote  pe- 
riods, and  where  they  obtained  the  early-known  spices 
and  precious  stones  of  India.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  captain  Hamilton  {A  ccount  of  the  East  ImHeSf  i,  68) 
mentions  it  by  the  name  of  affcUa,  an  odoriferous  wood 
at  Muscat.  We  know  that  the  Portuguese,  when  they 
reached  the  eastern  coast  from  the  peninsula,  obtained 
it  under  this  name,  whence  they  called  it  pao  d'tiguila, 
or  eagU-woodj  which  is  the  origin  of  the  generic  name 
Aquikuria, 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  ahalim-treiea  with  the  aloes -wood  of  commerce, 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  connection  of  the 
Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  aghlagfun  and  the  Greek 
agaUodum,  the  opinion  is  not  clear  of  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  the  passage  in  Numb,  xxiv,  6, '  as  the 
ahalim  which  Jehovah  hath  planted,'  is  an  argument 
against  the  identification  with  the  AquUaria  agallo- 
cMum,  The  Sept.  seem  to  have  read  D*^bnK,  ohalim'y 
tents ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the  Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  some  other  versions.  If  this  is  not  the  true 
reading — and  the  context  is  against  it — then  if  ahalim 
be  the  Aq,  agallochum^  we  must  suppose  that  Balaam 
is  speaking  of  trees  concerning  which,  in  their  growing 
state,  he  <X)uld  have  known  nothing  at  alL  RosenmUl- 
ler  {SchoL  inV,T,aA  Numb,  xxiv,  6)  allows  that  this 
tree  is  not  found  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balaam 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the  mer- 
chantSL  Perhaps  the  prophet  might  have  seen  the 
wood.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies 
that  he  had  seen  the  ahalim  growing,  and  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  some  kind  of  trees  sufficiently 
known  to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  ahalim  be  the 
agallochutn,  then  much  of  the  illustration  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy;  for  the  Aq.  agallochum  is  found  neither  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Balaam  lived,  nor  in 
Moab,  where  the  blessing  was  enunciated.  Michaelis 
{Supp.  p.  34,  35)  believes  the  Sept.  reading  to  be  the 
correct  one,  though  he  sees  no  difficulty,  but  rather  a 
beauty,  in  supposing  that  Balaam  was  drawing  a  simil- 
itude from  a  tree  of  foreign  growth.  He  confesses  that 
the  parallelism  of  the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tree 
than  the  tent ;  but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should 
be  mentioned  before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requir- 
ing, he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection,  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater  esti- 
mation than  the  cedar?  And  even  if  ahalim  be  the 
Aq,  agallochum^  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  does 
no  violence  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the  two  trees 
the  cedar  'is  greater  and  more  august.'  Again,  the 
passage  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  would  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
translated  thus:  'The  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia,  per- 
fuming all  thy  garments,  brought  from  the  ivory  palaces 
of  the  Mirmi,  shall  make  thee  glad.'  The  Minni,  or 
Miniei,  were  inhabitants  of  spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on 
a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes 
(Hiny,  xii,  14, 16 ;  Bochart,  Pkaleg,  ii,  22, 135).  As  the 
injrrrA  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the 
Minni,  and  were  doubtless  natural  productions  of  the 
oountiy,  the  inference  in  that  aloeSf  being  named  with 


them,  were  also  a  production  of  the  same  region.^    But 
see  MiHNi. 

See  generally  Abulfeda,  in  BUsching's  Afagaxin,  iv, 
277 ;  Bokin,  in  Notices  et  Extraits  de  la  Biblioth,  du  Roi, 
ii,  397 ;  Linnieus,  PJUmzensystem  nach  Houttgn  (Nounb. 
1777),  ii,  422  sq.;  Michaelis,  Supplem,  p.  32 ;  Wahl,  Os- 
tindien,  ii,  772 ;  the  Fundgruben  des  Orient s.v,  372 ;  Bon- 
di,  Or-Esther,  p.  18 ;  Sylv.  de  Saez,  ad  AbdoUatiphi  />©• 
scrip.  AUg,  p.  820.     Compare  Aix>e. 

Liguoii,  Alfonzo  Maria  de,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  Redemptorists,  was 
bom  Sept.  27, 1696,  at  Naples.  He  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  the  son  of  a  royal  officer;  from  his 
mother,  who  was  a  fervid  Catholic,  he  imbibed  in  early 
childhood  a  glowing  devoteduess  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Educated  in  an  institution  of  the  priests  of  the  Orator}', 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  obtained  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  life  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  his  parents  he  became  a  lawyer, 
but  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsuit  so  mortified  him 
that  he  resolved  to  enter  the  priesthood.  He  overcame 
the  violent  opposition  of  his  father,  and  took  orders  in 
1725.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Naples,  and  began  to  labor  with  great 
zeal  for  the  religious  awakening  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  In  order  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  hb  labors  he  concluded  to  establish 
a  new  religious  congregation.  The  first  house  of  the 
new  congregation  was  established  with  the  assistance  of 
twelve  companions  at  Scala ;  the  chief  task  of  the  mem- 
bers was  declared  to  be  "  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  souls."  Three 
years  later  the  second  house  was  established  at  Cionani, 
in  the  diocese  of  Salerno.  The  rule  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, which  Uguori  had  drawn  up  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  prominent  men,  was  confirmed  by  a  brief 
of  pope  Benedict  XIV,  dated  Feb.  22,  1749,  and  Ligu- 
ori  was  elected  superior  general  for  his  lifetime.  The 
archbishopric  of  Palermo,  which  king  Charles  III  of 
Naples  offered  to  him,  Liguori  declined,  but  in  1762  he 
had,  at  the  request  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Sta.  Agata  de'  Goti.  A  general  chapter  of 
the  congregation  unanimously  declared  that  no  new  su- 
perior general  should  be  elected  in  place  of  Liguori, 
but  that  the  latter  should  appoint  a  vicar  general  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  in  his  place.  The  feeble 
state  of  his  health  repeatedly  induced  him  to  ask  the 
pope  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  his  wbh  was  not 
granted  until  1775.  He  retired  to  the  house  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  composing  theological  and,  in 
particular,  ascetical  works.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  several  prominent  members  of  his  order,  and 
the  government  of  Naples,  which,  against  his  will,  caused 
the  rules  of  his  order  to  be  changed,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  its  supreme  management.  He  died  August  1, 
1787.  In  1796  he  received  from  Pius  VI  the  title  "  Ven- 
erable," in  1816  he  was  beatified,  and  on  May  26, 1839, 
was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  XVI.  In  1871  Pius 
IX  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  rank  of  a  *'  Doctor 
Ecclcsiae."  Liguori  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  the  best 
known  among  his  works  being  the  Theologia  Moralis 
(Naples,  3  vols.) :  —  ffomo  Apostolicus  (Venice,  1782,  3 
vols.) : — Institittio  Catechetica  (Bassano,  1768) : — Praxis 
Confessarii,  Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been 
published  at  Paris  (1835  sq.,  in  16  vols.),  at  Monza  (70 
voK),  and  other  places.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  and,  in  great  part,  into 
English,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  other  European  languages. 
The  principles  of  casuistry  explained  by  Liguori  have 
been  received  with  much  favor  by  the  Ultramontane 
school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  his  moral 
theology,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  "  prob- 
abilbtic  system"  of  the  age  immediately  before  hb  own, 
is  largely  used  in  the  direction  of  consciences.  Few 
writers  in  modem  times  have  gone  so  far  in  the  defence 
of  the  extremest  ultra-papal  theories  and  practices  as 
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liguori,  and,  while  his  honesty  and  zeal  are  undoubted, 
he  stands  forth  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Koman 
Church  as  a  representative  of  the  very  worst  tendencies 
of  casuista  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  where 
there  is  no  suspicion  and  no  warning,  he  elaborately 
teaches  how  falsehood  and  trickery  between  man  and 
man  may  be  most  advantageously  practiced,  and  how 
far  cheating  and  stealing  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  and 
servants  may  be  venially  carried  on,  and  without  incur- 
ring mortal  sin.  See  Connelly,  Hecuoru  for  abjuring 
AUegiancf  to  the  See  of  Rome  (Lond.  1852);  LotuL  Qu, 
Rev,  186G,  p.  396 ;  Christian  Remembr,  1854  (Jan.),  p.  88 ; 
1855  (Oct.),  p.  407.  Biographies  of  Liguori  have  been 
wntteiLby  Giatini  (  Vita  del  beato  A  Ifons,  Liguori,  Rome, 
1815),  Jeancard  (Tic  du  C,  A, Liguori,  Louvain,  1829), 
Klotu  (Aix-U-ChapeUe,  1835),  Schick  (Schaffhausen, 
1853),  and  others.  In  English  we  have  a  very  good  bi- 
ographical Life  of  St,  A,  M,  de  Liguori  (London,  1848, 2 
vols.  8vo).  For  an  account  of  the  religious  order  fouuid- 
ed  by  Liguori,  see  Redemptorists.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Liguoriaus.    See  Redemptorists. 

Li'gure  (D19^,  Wahem,  supposed  to  be  from  an  old 
root  preserved  in  the  Arab.,  and  signifying  to  taste)  oc- 
curs but  twice  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12)  as  the  name 
of  the  first  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the  high-priest's 
breastplate,  where  the  Sept.  renders  Xiyvpiov  (apparently 
alluding  to  the  above  derivation),  and  is  followed  by  the 
Vulg.  ligurius,  as  well  as  the  A.V.  So  also  Josephus 
{War,  V, 6, 7).  " The  word  Hgure  is  unknown  in  mod- 
em mineralogy.  Phillips  {Mineralogy,  p.  87)  menuons 
liffuriie,  the  fragments  of  which  arc  uneven  and  transpa- 
rent, with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sort  of  talcose 
rock  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines"  (Smith). 
The  classical  ligure  (or  Xvyicovptov)  was  thought  to 
be  a  species  of  amber  (see  Moore,  A  nc  Min,  p.  106),  al- 
though ancient  authors  speak  uncertainly  respecting  it 
(Pluiy,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxvii,  11, 13;  Theophrastus,  De  lupid, 
c  50),  and  assign  a  false  derivation  to  the  name  (see 
Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ffeb,  p.  763).  The  Hebrew  word  has 
been  thought  to  designate  the  same  stone  as  the  jacinth 
(Braunius,  Ue  vestiiu  sacerd,  ii,  14),  although  others  ad- 
here to  the  opal  as  corresponding  better  with  the  ancient 
ligure  (RosenmWller,  Sch,  in  Exod,  xxviii,  19).  "  Dr. 
W<K)dward  and  some  old  commentators  have  supposed 
that  it  was  some  kind  of  belemnite,  because,  as  these  fos- 
sils contain  bituminous  particles,  they  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or  rub- 
bing pieces  of  them,  the  absurd  origin  which  Theophras- 
tus {Frag,  ii,  28,  31 ;  xv,  2,  edit.  Schneider)  and  Pliny 
(ff,  N,  xxxvii,  iii)  ascribe  to  the  lyncyrium.  As  to  the 
belief  that  aniber  is  denoted  by  this  word, Theophrastus, 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  clearly  disting^uishes  it  from  eleo 
iron,  or  amber.  Amber,  moreover,  b  too  soft  for  engrav- 
ing upon,  while  the  lyncyrium  was  a  hard  stone,  out  of 
Which  seals  were  made.**  See  Gem.  Beckmann  {HiMt, 
Invent,  i,  87,  Bohn)  believes,  with  Braun,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  J.  de  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  lyncyr- 
ium agrees  well  with  the  hy acini h-stone  of  modem  min- 
eralogists, especially  that  species  which  b  described  as 
being  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  passing  on  into  a  red- 
dbh- brown  (see  RosenmllUer,  Bibl.  Alterth,  IV,  i,  28). 
The  hyacinth  b  a  variety  of  cr^'stallized  zircon,  contain- 
ing also  iron,  which  usually  gives  it  a  reddish  or  brown 
color.  It  generally  occurs  in  four-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  four  rhombic  planes.  It  is  diaphanous,  glossy, 
and  hard.  It  occurs  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  best  being 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  is  now  little  esteemed 
as  a  gem,  although  the  ancients  used  it  for  engraving. 
"With  thb  supposition  (that  the  lyncyrium  is  identical 
with  the  jacinth  or  hyacinth)  Hill  (Xott-s  on  Theophras- 
tus on  Stones,  §  50,  p.  166)  and  RosenmllUer  (Mineral,  of 
Bible,  p.  86 ;  Bib,  Cab.)  agree.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  thb  opinion  b  far  from  satisfactory ;  for 
Theophrastus,  speaking  of  the  properties  of  the  lyncyr- 
ium, says  that  it  attracts  not  only  light  particles  of 


wood,  but  fragments  of  iron  and  brass.  Now  there  is  no 
peculiar  attractive  power  in  the  hyacinth ;  nor  b  Beck- 
mann's  explanation  of  thb  point  sufficient.  He  says : 
*  If  we  consider  its  (the  lyncyrium's)  attracring  of  small 
bodies  in  the  same  light  which  our  hyacinth  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  stones  of  the  glassy  sjiecies,  I  cannot  see 
anything  to  controvert  thb  opinion,  and  to  induce  us  to 
believe  the  lyncyrium  and  the  tourmaline  to  be  the 
same.'  But  surely  the  lyncyrium,  whatever  it  be,  had 
in  a  marked  manner  magnetic  properties;  indeed,  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  stone  on  this  very  account,  for 
the  Greek  name  ligurion  appears  to  be  derived  from 
ktixftv,  *  to  lick,'  *  to  attract,'  and  doubtless  was  selected 
by  the  Sept.  for  thb  reason  to  express  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  has  a  similar  derivation.  Hence  Dr.  Watson 
(Philos,  Trans.  U,  894)  identifies  the  Greek  lyncyrium 
with  the  tourmaline,  or,  more  definitely,  with  the  red 
variety  known  as  rubeUite,  which  b  a  hard  stone,  and 
used  as  a  gem,  and  sometimes  sold  for  red  sapphire. 
Tourmaline  becomes,  as  b  well  known,  electrically  polar 
when  heated.  Beckmann's  objection,  that,  *  had  Theo- 
phrastus been  acquainted  with  the  tourmaline,  he  would 
have  remarked  that  it  did  not  acquire  its  attractive 
power  till  it  was  heated,'  b  answered  by  hb  own  admis- 
sion on  the  passage,  quoted  from  the  Hist,  de  VA  eadimie 
for  1717,  p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i,  91).  Tourmaline  b  a 
mineral  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  duke 
de  Noya  purchased  two  of  these  stones  in  Holland,  which 
are  there  called  aschentrikker,  Linnaeus,  in  hb  preface 
to  the  Flora  Zeylcmdica,  mentions  the  scone  under  the 
name  of  lapis  eUctricus  from  Ceylon.  The  natives  call 
it  toumanuU  {PhiL  Trans,  1.  c).  Many  of  the  precious 
stones  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  wanderings  were  no  doubt  obtained  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  might  have  procured  from  the  Tyr- 
ian  merchants  specimens  from  even  India  and  Ceylon, 
etc  The  fine  specimen  of  mbelUte  now  in  the  Britbh 
Museum  belongCMl  formerly  to  the  king  of  Ava." 

Lik'hi  (Heb.  Likchi',  ''HjA,  learned,  otherwise  cap^ 
tivator;  Sept.  KaKtia  v.  r.  Aaxift,  Vulg.  Lect),  the  third 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Shemidah  or  Shemida,  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii,  19;  comp.  Josh,  xvii,  2).  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  numerous  if  any  progeny, 
as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  tlie  account  of  the  Ma- 
nassite  families  (Numb,  xxvi,  82).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Lilbume,  John,  a  Quaker  preacher,  noted  for  hia 
republicanism,  was  bom  of  an  old  family  in  Durham 
County  in  1618.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  clothier. 
He  entered  the  ministry  after  he  had  suffered  great- 
ly by  prosecution  for  his  opposition  to  the  government. 
Hb  intrepid  defence  of  hb  rights  as  a  free-bom  Eng- 
Ibhman  before  the  dreaded  bar  of  the  High -Church 
party  gained  for  him  the  familiar  appellation  of  "free- 
lx)m  John."  He  was  condemned  to  receive  five  hun- 
dred hishes  at  the  cart-tail,  and  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory ;  but  hb  spirit  was  only  aroused  by  thb  disgrace- 
ful punbhment.  His  name  became  the  watchword  of 
the  party  known  as  Levellers.  During  the  Revolution 
he  fought  bravely  against  the  king  at  Edge  Hill  and 
Marston  Moor,  where  he  led  a  regiment.  Lilbumc's 
chief  fault  was  the  want  of  a  more  statesmanlike  spirit, 
so  that  he  was  continually  sinking  from  the  leading  po- 
sition he  might  have  held,  in  virtue  of  his  integrity  and 
intrepidity,  to  that  of  a  demagogue.  He  boldly  ac- 
cused CromweU  and  Ireton  of  treason,  and  the  former 
tried  in  vain  to  make  him  comprehend  the  real  situation 
of  affairs,  and  seems  at  last  to  have  given  him  up  in  de- 
spair, and  to  have  prosecuted  him  fVom  necessity,  while 
he  valued  his  steady  qualities  and  incomiptible  nature. 
Reduced  to  quiescence  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  pro- 
tector, his  political  enthusbsm  subsided  into  the  relig- 
ious, and  the  famous  John  Lilbume  became  a  preacher 
among  the  Quakers.  He  die«l  Aug.  29, 1657.~Apple- 
ton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  497. 

Lilienthal,  Michael,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  liebstadt,  in  Prussia,  Sept.  8, 1686.    He  studied . 
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theulogy  at  Konigsberg  and  Jena,  and  became  profe 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Koetock.  He  afterwardH  visited 
Holland,  where  he  studied  philology  and  archttolog>% 
and  after  his  return  waA  for  some  years  professor  at  K5- 
nigsberg.  In  1714  he  became  assistant  librarian  of  that 
university,  and  in  1719  was  appointed  deacon  of  one  of 
the  churches  at  Heidelberg.  He  was  made  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1711,  and  of  that  of  Strasburg 
in  1733.  He  died  at  Konigsberg  Jan.  23,  1750.  His 
principal  works  are  Btblisch-txtgetische  BiblioUuk  (K5- 
nigsb.  1740-1744,  8  vols.  8vo)  :—Biblisrher  A  rchivarius 
d.  Heiligm  SchAfl  (KSnigsb.  1745-1746,  2  vols.  4to :  it 
contains  a  list  of  Biblical  commentators,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  difficult  passages) :—  Theohgisch-komflU, 
A  rchivarivt  (K6nigs')erg,  1749, 4to).  See  Herzog,  Heal- 
Encjftlop,  viii,  413;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxi, 
226,    (J.N. P.) 

Lilientha],Theodor  Christopher,  an  eminent 
Geraian  theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg 
Oct  8, 1711.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive place,  and  afterwards  at  Jena  and  Tubingen,  and, 
after  making  a  journey  through  Holland  and  England, 
spent  some  time  in  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was 
toon  after  appointed  adjunct  professor  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  1744  became  extraordinary  professor  and  doctor 
of  theology.  In  1746  he  was  mad'?  pastor  of  the  com- 
munity of  Xeu-Rossgiirten,  and  subsequently  became 
ordinary  professor  of  theology,  and  church  and  school 
counsellor.  He  died  March  17, 1782.  Among  his  works 
we  notice  Die  gute  Sache  der  gOttlichen  OJenbarung  wi- 
<fcr  die  Femde  dersflbm  enciesen  u,  gerettet  (Konigsberg, 
1750-82,  16  vols. :  additions  and  variations  to  the  first 
four  parts  appeared  in  1778,  and  also  an  augmented  ad- 
dition in  the  same  year).  It  gives  a  full  collection  of 
the  divers  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  answers  every  one.  It  is  consequently  use- 
ful as  a  book  of  reference  on  this  subject,  like  Lardner's 
CredSnlify  of  the  Gospel  History  ^  although,  on  account 
of  its  bulk  and  its  antiquated  apologetic  st^md-point,  it 
is  less  tit  to  be  in  itself  used  as  a  weapon  against  incre- 
dulity. He  wrote  also  De  Canons  Missa  Oregoriano 
(Leyden,  1739,  8vo)  :—Historia  beatm  Dorotketr,  Prus- 
sia patroruBf  JabuUs  variis  maculata  (Dantzig,  1743, 
4to) : — Commentaiio  critica  duorum  codicum  BiUia  He- 
braiea  continerUium  (Dantzig,  1769,  4to),  and  a  large 
number  of  sermons,  dissertations,  etc  See  Schrdckh,  K. 
Gtsck.seit  d.  Rtformation,  vi,  291 ;  Herzog,  Recd-Encyklo- 
padkf  viii,  413 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraU,  xxxi,  226. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Lilith.    See  Screech-owl. 

LiUie,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  originally  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch),  but  afterwards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1812; 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  prosecuted 
his  theological  studies  for  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  then 
came  to  America,  and  completed  his  course  at  the  The- 
ok)gical  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1835  he  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  In 
1841  he  took  charge  of  the  grammar-school  of  the  New 
Tork  University,  and  in  1848  of  a  congregation  which 
had  gathered  about  him  in  the  University  Chapel,  and 
afterwards  (1846)  occupied  their  new  church  in  Stanton 
Htiect  From  1844  until  1848  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Chromde,  He  was  employed  by  the  American 
(Baptist)  Bible  Union  as  one  of  iu  translators  from  1851 
t«  1857.  In  1855  be  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1858  he  accepted  the  call 
offered  to  him  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston, 
N.  T.,and  be  there  labored  antil  his  death,  Feb.  23, 1867. 
Dr.  Ldlie's  published  productions  are  not  numerous,  but 
highly  creditable.  His  revision  and  transUtion  of  the 
KpistUs  to  the  TheMsalamans,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
thoae  of  John  and  Jude,  and  the  Jievelaiion,  for  the  Anglo- 
American  edition  of  ^  Lange*8  Commentary,"  have  won 


the  highest  encomiums.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
small  work  on  The  Perpetuity  cfthe  Earth,  in  which  he 
developed  his  premillennial  views.  Dr.  Lillie  was  an  ear- 
nest Ghristian,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Aim,  1868,  p.  117 ;  Kingston  A  rgus 
and  Journal,  Feb.  1867 ;  Mem,  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  Irviu ; 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review^  Ixix,  619. 

Iiily  Ct^^^f  shushan'j  from  its  whiteness,  1  Kings  vii, 
19 ;  also  yOW,  shoshan%  1  Kings  vii,  22, 26 ;  Cant,  ii,  16; 
iv,  5;  V,  13;  vi,  2,  8;  vii,  2;  and  Tyy^T^,shoshttnnah% 
2  Chron.  iv,  5;  Cant,  ii,  1,  2;  Hos.  xiv,  5  [see  Shu- 
sham  ;  Shoshannim]  ;  Sept.  and  K.  T.  xpivov.  Matt,  vi, 
28 ;  Luke  xii,  27).  "  There  are^  no  doubt,  several  plants 
indigenous  in  Syria  which  might  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  lily,  when  thai  name  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  it  often  ia  by  travellers  and  others,  llie  term 
shoshan  or  sosun  seems  aLo  to  have  been  employed  in 
this  sense.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  {aovoov),  for 
Dioscorides  (iii,  116)  describes  the  mode  of  preparing  an 
ointment  called  susinonj  which  others,  he  says,  call  Kpi- 
vivop^  that  is,  lilinum.  So  Athenieus  (xii,  513)  identi- 
fies the  Persian  suson  with  the  Greek  krinon.  The  Ar- 
abic authors  also  use  the  word  in  a  general  sense,  several 
varieties  being  described  under  the  head  sosun.  The 
name  is  applied  even  to  kinds  of  /rw,  of  which  several 
species,  with  various  colored  flowers,  are  dii»tingubhe<l. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  none  but  a  plant  which  was 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be  found  occur- 
ring in  so  many  different  passages.  Thus,  in  1  Kings 
vii,  19-26,  and  2  Chron.  iv,  a,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming 
the  oniamental  work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  brazen 
sea,  made  of  molten  brass,  for  the  house  of  Solomon,  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre.  In  Canticles  the  word  is  frequently 
mentioned;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  five  passages, Cant, 
ii,  2  and  16;  iv.  5;  vi,  2  and  3,  there  is  a  reference  t4) 
feeding  among  lilies,  which  appears  unaccountable 
when  we  consider  that  the  allucdon  is  made  simply  tc 
an  ornamental  or  sweet-smelling  plant;  and  this  the 
shushan  appears  to  have  been  from  the  other  passages 
in  which  it  is  mentioned.  Thus,  in  Cant,  ii,  1, '  I  am 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys;'  verse  2, 
*as  the  lily  among  thonis,  so  is  my  love  among  the 
daughters;'  v,  13,  *his  lips  like  Ulies,  dropping  sweet- 
smelling  myrrh;'  vii,  2,  'thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of 
wheat  set  about  with  lilies,'  If  we  consider  that  the 
book  of  Canticles  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  princess 
of  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  im- 
agery may  have  been  derived  from  her  native  countrj', 
and  that  the  above  lily  may  be  a  plant  of  Egypt  rather 
than  of  Palestine.  Especially  does  the  water-lily,  or 
lotus  of  the  Nile,  seem  suitable  to  most  of  the  above  pas- 
sages. Thus  Herodotus  (ii,  92)  says.  'When  the  wa- 
ters have  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and  all  the 
fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears  above  the  surface  an 
immense  quantity  of  plants  of  the  lily  species,  which 
the  Egyptians  call  the  lotus ;  having  cut  down  these, 
they  dr>'  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flowers, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread :  they  also  eat  the  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  about  the 
size  of  an  apple.  1  here  is  a  second  species  of  the  lotus, 
which  grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose. 
The  fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  root,  re- 
sembles a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  kernels  of  the  si^e  of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  very 
grateful  either  fresh  or  dried.'  All  this  exists  even  to 
the  present  day.  Both  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form 
articles  of  diet  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  large  fari- 
naceowt  seeds  of  both  the  nymphna  and  nelumbium  are 
roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  possibly  the  reference  to 
feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above-quoted  passages" 
This  flower  (the  Xymphaa  Lotus  of  Linncus,  and 
the  beshnin  of  the  modern  Arabs)  grows  plentifully  in 
L«»wer  Egypt,  rt«»wering  during  the  period  of  the  an- 
nual inundation.    There  can  be  little  doubt  the  *'  lily- 
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work"  spoken  of  in  1  Kings  vii,  19, 22,  was  an  ornament 
in  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  lotus.  There  were  formerly 
three  descriptions  of  water-lily  in  Egypt,  but  one  (the 
red-flowered  lotus)  has  disappeared.  "  The  tiower," 
says  Burckhardt,  speaking  of  the  white  variety,  or 
Nymphaa  lotuSf  ^^  generally  stands  on  the  stalk  from 
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one  to  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When 
the  flowers  open  completely,  the  leaves  form  a  horizon- 
tal disk,  with  the  isolated  seed-vessel  m  the  midst, 
which  bends  down  the  stalk  by  its  weight,  and  swims 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  for  several  days  until  it  is 
ingulfed.  This  plant  grows  at  Cairo,  in  a  tank  called 
Birkct  el-Rotoli,  near  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  where 
I  happen  to  reside.  It  is  not  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  I 
believe,  but  abounds  in  the  Delta,  and  attains  maturity 
at  the  time  when  the  Nile  reaches  its  full  height  I 
saw  it  in  great  abundance  and  in  full  flower,  covering 
the  whole  inundated  plain,  on  October  12, 1815,  near  the 
ruins  of  Tiney,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  from  Man- 
soura,  on  the  Damietta  branch.  It  dies  when  the  water 
retires."  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  lotus  was 
introduced  into  all  subjects  as  an  ornament,  and  as  the 
favorite  flower  of  the  country,  but  not  with  the  holy 
character  usually  attributed  to  it,  though  adopted  as  an 
emblem  of  the  god  Nophre-Atmfl  (Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  i,  67, 256).  As  the  Hebrew  architecture  was 
of  the  Phcenico-Egyptian  style,  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral than  the  introduction  of  this  ornament  by  Solomon 
into  the  Temple.  It  was  in  like  manner  borrowed  by 
the  Assyrians  in  their  later  structures  (Layard's  Nine- 
vehj  ii.  856).  Mr.  BardwcU,  the  architect,  in  his  w^ork 
entitled  Templea,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1837),  says,  "The 
two  great  columns  of  the  pronaos  in  Solomon's  Temple 
were  of  the  usual  proportions  of  Egj-ptian  columns,  being 
Ave  and  a  half  diameters  high ;  and  as  these  gave  the 
great  characteristic  feature  to  the  building,  Solomon 
sent  an  embassy  to  fetch  the  architect  from  Tyre  to  su- 
perintend the  moulding  and  casting  of  these  columns, 
which  were  intended  to  be  of  brass.  Observe  how  con- 
spicuous is  the  idea  of  the  vase  (the  'bowl'  of  our  trans- 
lation), rising  from  a  cylinder  ornamented  with  lotus- 
flowers  ;  the  bottom  of  the  vase  was  partly  hidden  by 
the  flowers,  the  belly  of  it  was  overlaid  with  net-work, 
ornamented  by  seven  wreaths,  the  Hebrew  number  of 
happiness,  and  beneath  the  lip  of  the  vase  were  two 
rows  of  pomegranates,  one  hundred  in  each  row.  These 
superb  pilUrs  were  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  forty-four 
feet  high,  supporting  a  noble  entablature  f«»urteen  feet 
high."  See  Jaoiiin  and  Boaz.  "In  conflrmation  of 
the  above  identification  of  the  lily  of  the  O.  T.  with  the 
lotus-flower,  we  may  adduce  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W. 
C.  Taylor  in  his  bible  lUustinted  by  Kfjyptian  Afonu- 
menUy  where  he  says  that  the  lilies  of  the  45th  and  69th 
Psalms  have  pusucled  all  Biblical  critics.  The  title,  *  To 
the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,'  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  some  unknown  tune  to  which  the 
psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says  *  the  word 
shoshannim  is  universally  acknowledged  to  signify  lil- 


ies, and  lilies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
ode.  But  this  h3rmeneal  ode  was  intended  to  be  sung 
by  the  female  attendants  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  and 
they  are  called  "  the  lilies,"  not  only  by  a  poetic  reference 
to  the  lotus  lilies  of  the  Nile,  but  by  a  direct  allusion  to 
their  custom  of  making  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  or- 
nament of  their  head-dress.'  Thus,  therefore,  all  the 
passages  of  O.-T.  Scripture  in  which  shushan  occurs  ap- 
pear to  be  explained  by  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
lotus  lily  of  the  Nile"  (Kitto).     "  Lynch  enumerates  the 

*  lily'  as  among  the  plants  seen  by  him  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  gives  no  details  which  could  lead  to 
its  identification  (Exped.  to  (he  Jordan,  p.  286).  He  had 
pre>Hously  observed  the  water-lily  on  the  Jordan  (p. 
173),  but  omits  to  mention  whether  it  was  the  yellow 
(^Xuphar  luted)  or  the  white  {Nymphaa  alba).  *Tbe 
only  "  lilies"  which  I  saw  in  Palestine,*  says  Prof.  Stan- 
ley, *  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  were  large  yel- 
low water-lilies,  in  the  clear  spring  of 'Ain  Mellahah, 
near  the  lake  of  Merom'  {S.  and  Pal,  p,  429).  He  sug- 
gests that  the  name  *lily'  'may  include  thr  numerous 
flowers  of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind  which  appear  in 
the  early  summer  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine.*  The 
following  description  of  the  Hiileh-lily  by  Dr.  Thomson 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  i,  394),  were  it  more  precise, 
would  perhaps  have  enabled  botanists  to  identify  it: 

*  This  Hdleh-lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  pe- 
tals meet  above  and  form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as 
art  never  approached,  and  king  never  sat  under,  even 
in  his  utmost  glory.  .  .  .  We  call  it  Hfileh-lily  because 
it  was  here  that  it  was  first  discovered.  Its  botanical 
name,  if  it  have  one,  I  am  unacquainted  with.  .  .  .  Our 
flower  delights  most  in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  grows  among  thorns,  and  I  have 
sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them. 
Nothing  can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant 
velvety  softness  of  this  lily,  and  the  crabbed,  ungled 
hedge  of  thorns  about  it.  Gazelles  still  delight  to  feed 
among  them;  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through  the 
woods  north  of  Tabor,  where  these  lilies  abound,  without 
frightening  them  from  their  flowerj'  pasture.*** 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  passages  in  which 
shoshan  occurs  evidently  refer  to  a,Jield  variety,  as  Cant, 
ii,  1, 2,  and  the  tubular  shape  of  the  trumpet  is  suflicient 
to  explain  the  transfer  of  the  word  to  that  musical  in- 
strument. See  Shosiiaknim.  "The  Hebrew  word  is 
rendered  *  rose'  in  the  Chaldce  Targum,  and  by  Maimon- 
ides  and  other  Rabbinical  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  Kimchi  and  Ben-Melech,  who  in  1  Kings  vii,  19  trans- 
lated it  by  *  violet.*  In  the  Judieo-Spanish  version  of 
the  Canticles  ah/ishdn  and  shdnhannah  are  always  trans- 
lated by  roBo.  but  in  Hos.  xiv,  5  the  latter  is  rendered 
lirio.  But  Kpivov,  or '  lily,'  is  the  unifonn  rendering  of 
the  Sept.,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one,  as  it  is 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  fv- 
san,  which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and  by 
the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  S\Tiac  and  Coptic 
The  Spanish  azu^ena, '  a  white  lily,'  is  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Arabic,  but,  although  there  i»  little  doubt 
that  the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  what  individiud  of  thb  class  it 
especially  designates.  Father  Souciet  {Recueil  de  diss. 
Crit.  1715)  labored  to  prove  that  the  lily  of  Scripture  is 
the  *  crown  imperial.'  the  Persian  titsai,  the  Kpivop  /3<i- 
mXtKvv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Fritillaria  imperiulia  of 
Linnieus.  So  common  was  this  plant  in  Persia  that  it 
is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Susa,  the  capital 
(Athen.  xii,  1 ;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  14) ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and 

*  the  lily'  par  excellence  of  Persia  would  not  of  neceasitr 
be '  the  lily'  of  the  Holy  I^nd.  Dioecorides  (i,  62)  bean 
witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  Syria  and  Pisidia, 
from  which  the  best  perfume  was  made.  He  says  (iii, 
106  [116])  of  the  Kpipov  fiatriXiietv  that  the  Syrians 
call  it  <ra(ra  {=9htshan),  and  the  Africans  ajiij^Xafiov, 
which  Bochart  renders  in  Hebrew  characters  '\A  3'^3fi<, 
^  white  shoot.'    Kuhn,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  idea- 
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tiAes  the  pUuit  in  question  with  the  Lilium  candidum  of 
Liniueus.  It  ia  probably  the  same  as  that  called  in  the 
Mishna  •  king's  lily'  (^KUaim,  v.  8).  Pliny  (xxi,  6)  de- 
fines K(}ivov  as  'rubens  lilium;*  and  Dioscorides,  in  an- 
other passage,  mentions  the  fact  that  there  are  lilies 
with  purple  flowers,  but  whether  by  this  he  intended 
the  LUium  mariagon  or  Chalcedonicum^  KUhn  leaves 
undecided.  Now  in  the  passage  of  Athensiis  above 
quoted  it  b  sud,  ^vaov  ydg  tlvai  rg  *EXKi)vutv  ^vy 
TO  Kpiyov.  But  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.  v. 
'^vod)  we  find  rd  yap  \iipia  vird  twv  ^otviicwv  aoifoa 
XkyiTai.  As  the  shmthan  is  thus  identified  both  with 
Kpiyov,  the  red  or  purple  lily,  and  with  Xiipiov,  the 
white  lily,  it  is  evidently  impossible,  from  the  word  it- 
self, to  ascertain  exactly  the  kind  of  lily  which  is  refer- 
red to.  If  the  ihtuhan  or  ahoshannah  of  the  O.  T.  and 
the  Kpivoy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  identical, 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  desig- 
nated by  these  terms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt  vi, 
28;  Luke  xii,  27);  it  must  have  flourished  in  the  deep, 
broad  valleys  of  Palestine  (Cant  ii,  I),  among  the  thorny 
shrubs  (jSk  ii,  2)  and  pastures  of  the  desert  (ib,  ii,  16 ;  iv, 
5;  vi,  3),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  t&pid 
and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv,  5 ;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  14). 
The  purple  flowers  of  the  kkobf  or  wild  artichoke,  which 
abounds  in  the  plain  north  of  Tabor  and  in  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  have  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  *  lil- 
ies of  the  field'  alluded  to  in  Matt  vi,  28  (Wilson,  Lands 
of  the  BibUf  ii,  110).  A  recent  traveller  mentions  a 
plant,  with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hyacinth,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  vsioeih,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  spe- 
cies denominated  lily  in  Scripture  (Bonar,  Desert  o/Si- 
naif  p.  329).'*  Tristram  strongly  inclines  to  identify 
the  scarlet  anemone  (^Anemone  coytmarui)  with  the 
Scripture  "lily"  {Nat.  Hist,  o/BibUj  p.  464). 

In  the  N.  Test  the  word  "  lily"  occurs  "  in  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  passage  (>Iatt  vi,  26), '  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these ;'  so  also  in  Luke  xii,  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
the  plant  alluded  to  must  have  been  indigenous  or 
grown  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  must 
have  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and,  from  the 
Greek  term  kqIvov  being  applied  to  it,  of  a  liliaceous  na- 
ture. The  name  Kpivov  occurs  in  all  the  old  Greek 
writers  (see  Dioscor.  iii,  1 16 ;  compare  Claudian.  EpUkal, 
aeren.  126 ;  Martial,  v,  37, 6  sq. ;  Calpurn.  vi,  33 ;  Athen. 
XV,  677,  680;  Virgil,  Ed,  x,  25;  Pliny,  xv,  7;  xxi,  11). 
Theophrastus  first  uses  it,  and  is  supposed  bj'  Sprengel 
to  apply  it  to  species  of  Narcissus  and  to  LHium  can- 
didum. Dioscorides  indicates  two  species,  but  very  im- 
perfectly :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lilium 
camUdumf  and  the  other,  with  a  reddish  flower,  may  be 
fj,  martagon  or  L,  Chalcedonicum,  He  alludes  more 
particularly  to  the  lilies  of  Syria  and  of  Parophylia  be- 
ing well  suited  for  making  the  ointment  of  lily.  Pliny 
enumerates  three  kinds,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  purple- 
oolored  lily.  Travellers  in  Palestine  mention  that  in 
the  month  of  January  the  fields  and  groves  everywhere 
abound  in  various  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  narcissus. 
Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on  Jan.  18th,  and  about  Jafla 
on  the  23d,  tulips,  white,  red,  blue,  etc.  Gumpenberg 
saw  the  meadows  of  Galilee  covered  with  the  same  flow- 
ers on  the  31st  Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among  the 
flowers  of  Palestine,  varieties  probably  of  Tulijm  Ges^ 
neriana  (Kitto's  Palestine^  p.  ccxv).  So  Pococke  says, 
*  I  saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields  (in  March), 
and  any  one  who  considers  how  beautiful  those  flowers 
are  to  the  eye  would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  these  are 
the  lilies  to  which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  to 
be  compared.*  This  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant 
intended  than  some  others  which  have  been  adduced, 
as,  for  instance,  the  scarlet  amaryUiSy  having  white 
flowers  with  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt  at 
Adowa.  Others  have  preferred  the  Crown  imperial, 
V.-Eb 


which  b  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cashmere.  Most  au- 
thors have  united  in  considering  the  white  lily,  Lilium 
candidum,  to  be  the  plant  to  which  our  Savbur  referred ; 


White  Lily  {Lilium  Candidum), 


but  it  b  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  Palestine.  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  it 
to  be  a  native  of  the  New  World.  Dr.  Undley,  how- 
ever, in  the  Gardener^  Chronicle  (ii,  744),  says,  'Thb 
notion  cannot  be  sustained,  because  the  white  lily  occurs 
in  an  engraving  of  the  annunciation,  executed  some- 
where about  1480  by  Martin  Schongauer;  and  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  did  not  take  place  till  1492.  In 
thb  very  rare  print  the  lily  is  represented  as  growing  in 
an  ornamental  vase,  as  if  it  were  cultivated  as  a  curious 
object'  Thb  opinion  b  confirmed  by  a  correspondent 
at  Aleppo  (Gardeners*  Chronicle,  iii,  429),  who  has  re- 
sided long  in  Syria,  but  b  acquainted  only  with  the  bot- 
any of  Aleppo  and  Antioch :  *  I  never  saw  the  white  lily 
in  a  wild  state,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  being  so  in  Syria. 
It  is  cultivated  here  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  pots 
as  an  exotic  bulb,  like  the  daffodil*  In  consequence  of 
thb  difliculty,  the  late  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plant  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  lily  was  the 
Amaryllis  lutea  (now  Oporanthus  luteus\  *  whose  golden 
liliaceous  flowers  in  autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  as  the  fields  of  the 
Levant  are  overrun  with  them ;  to  them  the  expression 
of  Solomon,  in  all  hb  glory,  ndt  being  arrayed  like  one 
of  them,  is  peculiarly  appropriate.'  Dr.  Llndley  con- 
ceives '  it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  the  plant  in- 
tended "by  our  Saviour  was  the  Ixiolirion  montanum,  a 
plant  allied  to  the  amaryllis,  of  very  great  beauty,  with 
a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the  most  delicate  violet 
flowers,  abounding  in  Palestine,  where  colonel  Chesney 
found  it  in  the  most  brilliant  profusion'  {L  c,  p.  744).  In 
reply  to  this,  a  correspondent  fumbhes  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Bowring,  which  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject :  *  I  cannot  describe  to  you  with  botanical 
accuracy  the  lily  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called  by  the 
title  of  Lilia  Syriaca,  rnd  I  imagine  under  thb  title  its 
botanical  characterbtics  may  be  hunted  out  Its  color 
is  a  brilliant  red;  its  size  about  half  that  of  the  common 
tiger  lily.  The  white  lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  part  of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May 
that  I  observed  my  flower,  and  it  was  most  abundant  in 
the  district  of  Galilee,  where  it  and  the  Rhododendron 
(which  grew  in  rich  abundance  round  the  paths)  moat 
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ttrong^y  excited  my  attention.'  On  this  Dr.  lincDey 
obeerves,  *  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the 
Oporanthua  luteui,  nor  Jxiolirum,  will  answer  to  Dr. 
Bowring's  description,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  Chal- 
cedonian  or  scarlet  martagon  lily,  formerly  called  the 
lily  of  ByzantTum,  found  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Le- 
vant, and  which,  with  its  scarlet  turban-like  flowers,  is 
indeed  a  most  stately  and  striking  object'  {Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  ii,  854)"  (Kilto).  As  this  lily  (the  Lilium 
Chalcedonicum  of  botanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season  of 


Scarlet  Martagon  {LiUum  Chalcedoniewm), 

the  year  when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  (May;  but  it  b  probable  that  our 
Saviour's  discourse  on  Providence,  containing  the  allu- 
sion to  the  lily,  occurred  on  a  different  occasion,  appar- 
ently about  October;  see  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels,  §  52),  b  indigenous  in  the  very  locaUty,  and  is 
conspicuous,  even  in  the  garden,  for  its  remarkable 
showy  flowers,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour.  '^  Strand  {Flor, 
Pala^,)  mentions  it  as  growing  near  Joppa,  and  Ritto 
{Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  219)  makes  especial  mention  of 
the  L,  candidum  growing  in  Palestine ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  habitat  given  by  Strand,  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  the/'ly  is  mentioned  (CJant.  ii,  1)  with  the 
rose  of  Sharon,"* 

By  some  the  lily  is  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  term 
rtatan  (chabatstse'Uth,  "rose"), in  Isa.  xxxv,  1 ;  Cant, 
ii,  1.  For  further  details,  consult  Oken,  Lehrb,  d,  Natur- 
ffesch.  II,  i,  757 ;  RosenmlJUer,  BibL  A  Iterth.  iv,  138 ;  Cel- 
sius, Hierobot,  i,  883  sq.;  BiUerbeck,  Flora  Class,  p.  90 
sq.;  Gesemna,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  1385;  Penny  Cydop<Bdiay  a. 
V.Lotus. 

Limbo  or  Limbus,  meaning  a  border  or  depart' 
menty  is  used  by  Romanists  as  the  name  of  the  place  of 
some  of  the  departed,  which  the  schoolmen  who  flrst 
held  this  doctrine  (see  below)  believed  to  be  situated  on 
the  limb,  i.  e.  the  edge  or  border  of  hell.  See  Inter- 
mediate State.  There  are  five  places  to  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  consigns  departed  spirits.  Heaven  is 
the  residence  of  the  holy,  and  hell  of  the  finally  damned. 
Besides  these  she  enumerates  limbus  infantum,  the  de- 
partment for  iufants ;  limbus  patrum^  the  department  of 
the  fathers ;  and  purgatory.  Hell  is  placed  lowest,  pur- 
gatory next,  then  limbus  for  infants;  and  finally  is  enu- 
merated a  place  for  those  who  died  before  the  advent 


of  Christ.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  on- 
til  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  which  constituted 
the  decisive  moments  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the 
doors  of  heaven  were  ck>8ed  to  all  {Catedi,  Rom,  i,  2, 7) ; 
since  then  they  have  been  permanently  open  to  all/>er- 
fect  saints.  This  doctrine  was  first  aidvanced  by  pope 
Benedict  XH,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Florence  (Perrone,  v,  218).  According  to  this  theory, 
until  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  all  departed  were, 
without  exception,  sent  into  the  place  of  punishment, 
or  inferratSf  as  is  (according  to  Romish  views)  still  the 
case  with  those  who  die  without  having  arrived  at  per' 
fection,  or  with  some  penance  still  to  be  performed  for 
sin.  At  present  they  use  the  word  infemus  to  convey 
the  idea  that  all  sinners  are  in  some  place  outside  of 
heaven,  and  that,  on  account  of  their  different  personal 
qualities,  they  are  divided  into  different  classes,  which 
have  nothing  in  common  except  their  exclusion  from 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  therefore  divide  these  a5- 
dita  receptacula  (Augustine,  Enchiridion  ad  Laurent,  § 
109),  of  which  the  place  of  punishment  consists,  into,  1, 
hell,  in  its  fullest  sense,  that  terrible,  immense  prison  in 
which  the  damned,  who  died  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
are  to  remain  forever  {Cat,  Rom,  i,  6, 8,  6) ;  2,  purga- 
tory, in  which  the  souls  of  believers,  and  of  those  who 
are  justified,  suffer  until  they  are  entirely  free  from  sin ; 
8,  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  where  the  saints  who  died 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  were  received,  and  where, 
while  free  from  torments,  they  were  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  original  sin,  prevented  by  the  daemons  from 
beholding  the  glory  of  God  until  the  coming  of  the  Re- 
deemer, whose  merits  freed  them  from  these  bonds,  and 
opened  to  them  the  doors  of  heaven.  Compare  here  the 
statement  of  the  early  English  reformers  in  "  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man,*"  on  the  fifth  article  of  their 
creed :  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  entry  into  hell, 
first  conquered  and  oppressed  both  the  devil  and  hell, 
and  also  death  itself .  .  .  adenvards  he  spoiled  hell,  and 
delivered  and  brought  with  him  from  thence  all  tiie 
souls  of  those  righteous  and  good  men  which,  from  the 
fall  of  Adam,  died  in  the  favor  of  God,  and  in  the  faith 
and  belief  of  this  our  Saviour,  which  was  then  to  come." 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  sym- 
bols, names  no  other  divisions.  The  third  place  which, 
in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  is  usually  called  Limbus 
patrum,  is  even  represented  sometimes  as  a  quiet  habi- 
tation, and  at  other  times  as  an  unpleasant  prison  (mu- 
era  illius  custodia  molestid),  which  two  views,  being 
difficult  to  conciliate,  gave  rise  to  many  intricate  ques- 
tions unavoidable  as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  es- 
tablish such  a  detailed  topography  of  the  places  of 
future  life.  The  limbo  of  Dante  is  placed  in  the  outer- 
most of  the  nine  circles  of  his  Inferno,  No  weeping 
is  heard  within  it,  but  perpetual  sighs  tremble  on  the 
air,  breathed  by  an  infinite  crowd  of  women,  men,  and 
children,  affiicted,  but  not  tormented.  These  inhabi- 
tants are  not  condemned  on  account  of  sin,  but  solely 
because  it  was  their  fortune  to  live  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  or  to  die  unbaptized.  The  poet  was  grieved  at 
heart,  as  well  he  might  be,  when  he  recognised  in  this 
sad  company  many  persons  of  great  worth  (comp.  Mil- 
man.  Latin  Christianity^  bk.  xiv,  chap.  ii). 

From  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  we  find  that  the 
admission  of  the  belief  in  a  purgatory  had  in  the  West 
great  influence  on  the  ideas  concerning  the  future.  The 
scholastics,  in  the  course  of  time,  erected  these  views  into 
a  system.  Besides  the  above-named  three  places  of  abode 
for  departed  spirits  deprived  of  heavenly  felicity  recog- 
nised in  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  they  asserted 
the  existence  of  a  fourth,  intended  for  children  who  died 
previous  to  baptism.  Bellarmine  {Purg,  ii,  7)  conaiderB 
it  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide  whether  there  may 
not  be  a  fifth,  in  which  the  purified  souls  remain  until 
their  final  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
which  must  consequently  be  situated  somewhere  be- 
tween purgatory  and  heaven  (Beda,  Hisi,  v,  18 ;  Diony- 
aiuB  CarthtwianuB,  Dial,  de  jud,  particuL  81 ;  Lod.  BIch 
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AnBf  MomL  Spirit  18).  The  necesttty  of  ascribing  to 
each  of  theae  ioca  pcenalia  its  special  position  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  the  word  limlmi  is  made  to 
answer  both  for  the  place  where  the  saints  who  lived 
before  Christ  remain,  and  for  the  abode  of  children  who 
died  without  baptism.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  set 
forth  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  have  been  at  once 
adopted  by  the  Church.  Hell  is  considered  as  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  next  comes  purgatory,  which 
surrounds  hell ;  then  the  Umbiu  in/cmtum,  or  puerorum ; 
and  finally,  as  the  central  point  between  hell  and  heav> 
en,  the  Limbtu  pttirum^  or  Simu  AhraJut,  Of  course 
each  different  place  has  its  own  special  punuhment« :  in 
hell  it  is  pcena  cUema  damni  et  tenaus ;  in  purgatory, 
pana  temporalis  damni  et  tensus;  in  the  Limbus  infan- 
tum, poena  damni  atema ;  and  in  the  Limbus  patrum, 
poena  damni  temporalis  (Thorn.  Aq.  iii,  d.  22,  q.  2,  a.  1, 
q.  2,  4;  d.  21,  q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2;  d.  45,  q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  2,  8,  8, 
q.  52,  2,  4,  4 ;  d.  45,  q.  1,  a.  q.  2,  etc ,  Eleuddar,  64 ; 
Dante,  Tnf,  4 ;  comp.  81  sq. ;  Durand,  De  S.  Port,  Sentt 
8,  d.  22,  q.  4 ;  Sonnius,  Demonstr,  reL  Chr,  ii,  8, 15,  and  ii, 
4, 1 ;  BelUrmine,  Purg,  ii,  6 ;  Andradius,  Dtfens,  Trid. 
Synod,  ii,  299). 

The  Limbus  patntm  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
saints  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  They  suffer  only  by 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  deprived,  in  consequence 
of  original  sin,  firom  beholding  God,  and  by  an  ardent 
longing  for  the  coming  of  their  Messiah.  Since  Christ 
has  atoned  for  original  sin,  and  freed  them  from  impris- 
onment, this  limbo  is  empty,  and  no  longer  of  any  m:i- 
portance  in  a  religious  sense.  It  is  called  Limbus  infer- 
m,  ^qnia  erat  pcena  carentiee,^  Sinus  Abraha  **  propter 
requiem,  quia  erat  exspectatio  gloris"  (Bellarmine,  De 
Ckristo,  iv,  10;  Becanus,  Appmd,  purg,  Calv,),  Thb 
view  is  defended  partly  by  means  of  some  passages  in 
Scripture  (such  as  Gen.  xxxvii,  85;  1  Sam.  xxviii; 
Zech.  ix,  11;  Luke  xvi,  28;  xx,  87;  xxiii,  48;  John 
viii,  56;  Heb.  xi,  5;  1  Peter  iii,  19);  but  especially  by 
oral  tradition.  This  last  is  the  more  available  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  later  attempts  at  locating  the 
different  places,  the  Western  Church  has  always  taught 
the  same  things  on  this  point,  at  least  since  St.  Augus- 
tine {De  dv,  Dei,  xx,  15),  that  the  limbus  in  general  was 
only  the  caput  mortuum  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pur- 
gatory had  yet  left  to  the  old  Church.  The  Greek 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  no  such  views  (Smith, 
De  Eccles,  Grac  statu,  1678,  p.  \Q»;  Heineccius,  Abbil- 
dung  d,  alien  u,  neuen  griech,  Kirche,  1711,  ii,  108). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  infantum,  or,  rather,  of 
the  fate  of  unbapdzed  children,  is  insisted  on  with  much 
greater  force.  On  this  point,  however,  the  consequences 
of  the  system  and  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity 
come  into  conflict,  and  therefore  the  Church  has  never 
officially  proclaimed  its  views  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
it,  so  that  a  certain  latitude  is  given  for  different  opin- 
ions concerning  it.  The  fathers  early  held  different 
opinions  on  this  point.  Ambrosius  {Orat,  40)  does  not 
venture  to  give  any  view  concerning  unbaptized  chil- 
dren. Gregory  of  Nazianzum  {Orat,  in  s,  Bapt,  xl,  21) 
claims  that  robq  fxrin  do^atr^qoto^at,  prfn  KoXaa^tj- 
oio^at  TTipi  rov  ducaiov  Kpirov ;  and  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa  (ed.  Paris,  1615,  ii,  770)  only  denies  m  the  very  mild- 
est manner  their  being  ly  &\ynvotg.  Pelagius  knew 
better  where  thej'  do  not  go  to  than  where  they  do  go. 
In  accordance  with  his  general  theory,  St.  Augustine 
consigns  them  **ad  ignem  aetemum  damnaturum  iri;*^ 
but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  theirs  is  the  slights 
est  punishment  consequent  to  original  sin ;  their  dam- 
nation is  even  so  very  slight  that  he  expresses  the  doubt, 
**  an  eis,  ut  nulli  essent,  quam  ut  ibi  essent,  potius  ex- 
pediret,"  and  declares ''  definire  se  non  posse,  qusB,  quails 
et  quanta  erit"  (Sermo  294,  n.  8  sq. ;  Enchirid.  c.  93 ;  Z>e 
pecc  merit,  i,  c  16,  n.  2 ;  Contra  Julian,  v,  44;  Epist^  ad 
Hitron,  181).  This  is  the  view  most  generally  held  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  General  councils  held  at 
Lyons  and  at  Florence  decided  that  both  those  who  died 
io  mortal  sin  and  those  who  were  only  tainted  by  orig- ; 


inal  sin  went  down  to  the  infemus,  but  that  their  pun- 
ishments were  different.  In  this  respect  the  damnation 
of  unbaptized  children  became  dejide,  as  it  had  to  be  in 
some  way  distinguished  from  that  of  adulta.  Carrying 
out  this  view,  the  most  distinguished  scholastics,  such 
as  Peter  Lombard  {Sent,  2,  d.  83),  Thomas  Bonaventura, 
and  Scotus,  assign  to  them  only/wsna  damni,  in  contra- 
distinction from  petna  sensus.  The  contrary  aaserdon 
of  Petavius  {De  Deo,  ix,  10, 10)  is  based  on  an  error. 
Gregory  of  Rimini  alone  makes  an  exception,  and  for 
this  reason  received  the  name  of  tortor  infantum  (Sar- 
pi,  Storia  del  Cone  di  Trento,  ii;  Fleury,  Hist,  EccL  i, 
142,  n.  128). 

Now,  although  the  essential  nature  ot  the  ptma  damni 
connsts  in  the  deprivation  of  the  happiness  of  seeing 
God,  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying 
the  idea  to  children  and  their  inheritance  of  original 
sin.  In  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
Dominicans  advocated  the  stricter  view,  makhig  of  the 
limbus  infantum  a  dark,  underground  prison,  while  the 
Franciscans  placed  it  above  in  a  region  of  light  Oth- 
ers made  the  condition  of  these  children  still  better: 
they  supposed  them  occupied  with  studying  nature, 
philosophizing  on  it,  and  receiving  occasional  visits  from 
angels  and  samts.  As  the  council  thought  it  best  not 
to  decide  this  point,  theologians  have  since  been  free  to 
embrace  either  view.  Bellarmine  (Z>eaiiMw.^a^.vi,  6) 
considers  their  state,  like  Lombard,  as  one  of  sorrow. 
On  the  contrary,  cardinal  Sfondrani  {Nodus  pradest, 
dissoL  i,  1,  28,  and  i,  2, 16)  and  Peter  €}odoy  (compare 
Thomas,  Queut,  5  de  malo,  a.  2)  consider  them  as  enjoy- 
ing all  the  natural  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
They  do  not  even  know  that  supernatural  happiness 
consists  in  the  visio  dara  Dei,  and  can  feel  no  pain  from 
this,  to  them  unknown,  exclusion.  Finally,  Perrone  (v, 
275),  who  takes  ConciL  Tr,  sess.  v,  c.  4,  as  mduding  in 
de  Jide  only  the  want  of  the  supematuraUs  beatUudo, 
says:  ^  Si  spectetur  relative  ad  supematuralem  beatitu- 
dinem  habet  talis  status  rationem  poen»  et  damnationis; 
si  vero  spectetur  idem  status  in  se  sive  absolute,  cum  per 
peccatum  de  naturalibus  nihil  amiserint,  talis  erit  ipeo- 
rum  conditio,  qualis  fuisset,  si  Adam  neque  peccasset 
neque  elevatos  ad  supematuralem  statum  ftiisset,  i.  e.  in 
conditione  purs  natune."  This  attempt  at  conciliation 
agrees  so  well  with  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  original 
sin,  that  on  this  account  it  has  been  admitted  {Cone,  Tr, 
seas.  V,  2, 3,  5,  and  sess.  vi ;  Bellarmine,  De  grot,  prim, 
horn,  v).  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  Roman  Cath- 
olic principles  are  of  great  elasticity  in  their  application, 
so  that  there  is  always  some  way  for  the  Church  of  get- 
ting out  of  difficulties.  Thus,  while  the  Catechism  (ii, 
2, 28)  continues  to  assert  that,  aside  from  baptism,  there 
is  ^  ntiUa  alia  salutis  comparandce  ratio,"  we  learn  from 
the  theologians,  from  Duns  Scotus  down  to  Rlee  {Dogm, 
iii,  119),  that  the  mere  desiderium  baptismi  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  for  the  children  while  yet  in  the  moth- 
ers' womb,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  performance 
of  the  rite  of  baptism  on  the  child.  What  becomes  of  the 
children  who,  though  baptized,  die  soon  after  baptism, 
and  who  thus  lose  the  meritum  e  congruo  necessary  for 
justification,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Protestantism  has  taken  but  little  notice  of  all  these 
views.  It  was  considered  by  many  that  these  theories 
were  too  unimportant.  The  old  Protestant  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  tried  to  prove  the  untenability  on  Biblical 
or  philosophical  grounds  of  this  changeable  doctrine,  its 
late  origin,  and  its  inner  contradictions.  Neither  did  it 
forget  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  poena  damni  Kad 
pcena  sensus  (Calvin,  iii,  16,  9 ;  Aretius,  Loci,  17 ;  Rys- 
senins,  Summa,  xWii,  8,  4;  B.  Pictet,  ii,  265;  Gerhard, 
xxvii,  8,  8 ;  S.  Niemann,  De  distinct,  Pontif,  in  intemo 
dassib,  1689).  The  old  Protestant  theologians  consid- 
ered it  as  an  undeniable  truth  that  there  exist  no  other 
divisions  than  heaven  and  hell  in  the,  to  us,  unknown 
world ;  also  that  there  can  be  no  further  distinction  be- 
tween the  souls  of  the  departed  than  that  based  on  be- 
lief and  unbelief,  causing  the  former  to  be  blesaed  and 
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the  latter  to  be  damned.  Still  there  arose  questions 
which  it  was  difficult  fur  them  to  settle :  the  Reformed 
theologians  disposed  of  them  in  a  comparatively  easy 
manner,  for,  as  they  admitted  only  of  a  gradual  differ- 
ence between  the  two  dispensations,  and  upheld  the 
identity  of  the  action  of  grace  and  faith  possible  to  both, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  blessedness  to  the 
saints  of  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  well  known  that 
Zwingle  went  even  further.  Thus  they  also  disposed 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  at  least  in  regard  to 
elect  children,  in  which  the  Juk*  semincUis  was  presup- 
posed, and  no  one  could  deny,  in  view  of  Matt,  xix,  14, 
that  children  dying  in  infancy  can  also  be  among  the 
elect.  The  Lutherans  solved  the  two  questions  in  a 
different  manner:  in  order  to  justify  the  qualitative 
equality  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,  they  were 
obliged  to  assert  the  retrospective  power  of  Christ's 
merits.  With  regard  to  children,  they  found  a  still 
greater  difficulty  on  account  of  their  stricter  conception 
of  original  sin  and  their  doctrine  concerning  baptism, 
which  bears  such  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  only  yrsny  in  which  they 
could  dispose  of  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  free  pow- 
er of  God,  who  can  give  salvation  in  other  than  the 
general  way.  Thus  reasons  Gerhard  when  he  says, 
<*  Quasi  non  possit  Deus  extraordiimrie  cum  mfantlbus 
Christianorum  parentum  per  preces  ecclesiie  et  paren- 
tum  sibi  oblatis  agere"  (ix,  282).  Also  Buddeus  (v,  1, 
6) :  "  In  infantibus  parentum  Christianorum,  qui  ante 
baptismum  moriuntur  per  gratiam  quamdam  extraordi- 
nariam  fidem  produci;  ad  infidelium  autem  infantes 
quod  attinet,  salutem  sBtemam  iis  tribuere  non  aude- 
mus.*'  See  Heizog,  Reai^EncyHop,  viii,  415;  BUbUotk. 
Sacra,  1868,  L  See  Life,  £tkrnal  ;  Predestination  ; 
Election;  Salvation;  Grace;  Sin;  Infants;  Bap- 
tism (of  Infants). 

Limborch,  Philip  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Amsterdam  June  19, 1633.  He  first 
studied  ethics,  history,  and  philosophy  at  his  native  place, 
and  then  applied  himself  to  divinity  under  the  Remon- 
strants. From  Amsterdam  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Voetius,  and  other  divines  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  In  1657  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Remonstrants  at  Gonda,  and  remained  there  until  1667, 
when  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  as  pastor.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  divinity  in 
the  Remonstrant  college  at  the  latter  place,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death,  April  30, 1712.  Limborch 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Locke,  and  corresponded 
with  him  regularly  for  several  years  on  the  nature  of 
human  liberty  (see  Lockers  Lettergy  Lond.  1727,  8  vols. 
foL).  Limborch  was  gentle  in  his  disposition,  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  others,  learned,  methodical,  of  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and,  above  all,  had  a  love  for  truth,  and 
engaged  in  the  search  of  it  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  the  best  commentators.  Next  to  Arminius  him- 
self, and  Simon  Episcopius,  Limborch  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  ^  who 
exerted  a  beneficial  reaction  upon  Protestantism  by  their 
thorough  scientific  attainments,  no  less  than  by  the 
mildness  of  their  sentiments**  (Hagenbach*s  History  of 
Doctrines^  ii,  214).  In  1660,  having  found  among  the 
papers  of  Episcopius,  his  maternal  uncle,  several  letters 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  he  arranged  a  collection 
with  Uartsocker,  Eputolm  prmiUmiium  et  eruditorum 
Virorum  (8vo).  Limborch  was  specially  noted  for  his 
doctrinal  works.  His  principal  work  is  Theohgia 
ChriUiana  (1686;  4th  ed.  Amst.  1716,  4to),  translated, 
with  improvements  from  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Scott,  and 
others,  by  William  Jones,  under  the  title,  A  complete 
System  or  Body  o/ Divinify,  both  speculative  andpracti" 
col,  founded  on  Scripture  and  Reason  (Lond.  1702, 2  vols. 
8vo).  This  was  the  first  and  most  complete  exposition 
of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  displaying  great  originality 
of  arrangement,  and  admirable  perspicuity  and  judicious 
selection  of  material  The  preparation  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Remonstrax&ta  (q.  v.). 


His  other  works  are,  De  veritate  religioms  Chrittianm 
(1687),  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  learned  Jew, 
Dr.  Orobius:— //titoria  InquisiHonis  (1692,  foL;  trans- 
lated by  Samuel  Chandler,  under  the  title  The  History 
of  the  Inquisition,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  large  introduc- 
tion concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  persecution,  and 
the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it,  London,  1781, 2  vols. 
4to).  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  exegetical  work, 
Commentarius  in  Acta  Apos,  et  in  EpistoUu  ad  Roma-' 
nos  et  ad  Hebraos  (Rotterdam,  1711,  foL).  "  This  com- 
mentary, though  written  in  the  interest  of  the  author*8 
theolo^cal  views,  is  deserving  of  attention  for  the  good 
sense,  clear  thought,  and  acute  reasoning  by  which  it  is 
pervaded**  (Kitto).  In  addition,  he  edited  many  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  Arminian  theologians.  See  Ni- 
ceron,  Hist,  des  Hommes  iUustreSf  xi,  39-53;  Abrah.  dee 
Armorie  van  der  Hoeven,  De  Jo.  Clerico  et  Philippe  a 
Limborch,  (Amstelod.  1846,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr, 
Generalej  xxxi,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  viii,  s.  v. ; 
Farrar,  CriL  History  of  Free  Thought,  p.  886, 892 ;  Meth- 
odist Quarterly  Review,  July,  1864,  p.  513. 

Iiimbns.    See  LiMsa 

Lime  C^*^iS>  sid,  perh.  from  its  hoUing  or  effervescing 
when  slaked;  Isa.  xxxiii,  12,  Amos  ii,  1;  rendered 
**  plaster**  in  Deut.  ii,  2,  4;  the  same  word  is  used  for 
lime  in  Arab,  and  Syr.),  a  well-known  mineral  substance, 
which  is  a  very  prevalent  ingredient  in  rocks,  and,  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and  lime- 
stone, of  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  eveiy  variety 
of  color.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  constituent  of  the 
mountains  of  Syria;  it  occurs  under  various  modifica- 
tions of  texture,  color,  form,  and  intermixture  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  purest  carbonate  of  lime 
is  foimd  in  calcareous  spar,  whose  crystals  assume  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  all,  however,  resulting  from  a  primary 
rhomboid.  Under  the  action  of  fire,  carbonate  of  lime 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  and  becomes  caustic  lime,  which 
has  a  hot,  pungent  taste.  See  Chalk.  If  lime  be  sub- 
jected to  an  intense  heat,  it  fuses  into  transparent  glaaa. 
When  heated  under  great  pressure,  it  melts,  but  retains 
its  carbonic  acid.  The  modem  mode  of  manufacturing 
common  or  "quick**  lime  was  known  in  ancient  timea. 
Lime  is  obtained  by  calcining  or  burning  marble,  lime- 
stone, chalk,  shells,  bones,  and  other  substances  to  drive 
off  the  carbonic  acid.  From  Isa.  xxxii,  12  it  appeara 
that  lime  was  made  in  a  kiln  lighted  with  thorn-bushes. 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  **  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real 
life  that,  when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed, 
they  are  never  cut  up,  but  are  set  on  fire  where  they 
grow.  They  are  only  cut  up  for  the  lime-kiln**  {Laud 
and  Book,  i,  81).  See  Furnace.  In  Amos  ii,  1  it  is 
said  that  the  king  of  Moab  "  burned  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  £dom  into  lime.**  The  interpretation  of  the 
Targum  and  some  of  the  rabbins  is  that  the  burnt  bones 
were  made  into  lime  and  used  by  the  conqueror  for  plas- 
tering his  palace.  The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxvii,  2-4 :  "  Thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones, 
Bndplaister  them  with  pUnster;  and  thou  shalt  write 
upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law.**  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  mode  of  perpetuating  inscriptions  was  fol- 
lowed as  we  know  was  customary  in  Kgypt,  In  that 
country  we  find  paintings  and  hieroglyphic  writing  upon 
plaster,  which  is  frequently  laid  upon  the  natural  rock, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  we  find  the  plaster  still  firm,  and  the  colors  of  the 
figures  painted  on  it  still  remarkably  fresh.  The  pro- 
cess of  covering  the  rock  with  plaster  is  thus  described : 
"The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine 
plaster,  consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum,  which  was  care- 
fully smoothed  and  polished.  Upon  this  a  thin  coat  of 
lime  white-wash  was  laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were 
painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  with  animal  glue 
or  occasionally  with  wax"  {Egyptian  Antiq,,  in  Lib,  of 
Entertaining  KnowL),  See  Plaster.  If  it  be  insisted 
that  the  words  of  the  law  were  actually  cut  in  the  rock, 
it  would  seem  best  to  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
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tid  does  not  here  mean  a  **  plaister,"  bat  indicates  that 
the  stones,  after  they  had  been  engrayed,  were  covered 
with  a  coat  of  tenacious  lime  white-wash,  employed  for 
nmilar  purposes  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  when  the  face 
of  a  rock  had  been  sculptured  in  relievo,  covered  the 
whole  with  a  coat  of  this  wash,  and  then  painted  their 
sculptured  figures  (Kitto's  PioL  BibUf  note  ad  luc.).    See 

MORTAB. 

LimXna  Martyram  (the  houses  of  the  martyrs),  a 
phrase  sometimes  used  in  ancient  writers  to  designate 
churches, 

Limiter  {Umitour\  the  name  given  to  an  itinerant 
and  begging  friar  employed  by  a  convent  to  collect  its 
dues  and  promote  its  temporid  interests  within  certain 
limits,  though  under  the  direction  of  the  brotherhood 
who  employed  him.  Occasionally  the  limiter  is  a  per- 
son of  considerable  importance.  See  Russell's  Notes; 
Works  of  Uie  Eitglish  and  Scottish  Reformers,  ii,  636, 
542. 

Iiincoln,  Ensign,  a  noted  philanthropist  and  Uy 
minister  in  the  Baptist  Church,  was  bom  at  Uingham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1779.  Ue  was  brought  into  the  Church 
when  about  nineteen  years  old,  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Baldwin.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  and  in  1800  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  also  advanced  the  interests  of  Christian 
truth  by  preaching,  for  which  he  was  licensed  about 
1801,  and,  though  he  was  not  ordained,  and  therefore 
never  relinquished  his  secular  profession,  he  preached, 
and  prayed,  and  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  with  all  the  holy  fer>'or  of  an  apostle. 
He  won  the  unalTected  respect  of  all  men,  as  a  generous 
neighbor,  an  honest  friend,  and  a  virtuous  citizen.  He 
died  Dec  2, 1832.  "  If  I  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methu- 
selah,*"  he  remarked,  **  I  could  find  no  better  time  to  die.'' 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Tract  Society,  the  Howard  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  character.  He  edited  Winchell's 
Watts,  the  Pronouncing  Bible,  and  the  series  of  beautiful 
volumes  styled  The  Christian  Library,  His  own  Scrip- 
ture Quesdons  and  Sabbath-school  Class-book  are  well 
known.  See  Dr.  Sharp's  Funeral  Sermon;  American 
Baptist  Magazine,  April,  1838.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Linda  ot  Lindanns,  Wiltjam  Damasus  van,  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a  controversialist,  bom 
at  Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1525,  was  professor  of  Romish 
theology  at  Louvain  and  Dillingen ;  later,  dean  in  the 
Hague,  and  then  bishop  of  Ghent  He  is  remarkable 
for  the  severity  which  characterized  his  acts  as  inquis- 
itor. In  1562  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  II  bishop  of 
Rusemond.  He  died  in  1568  or  1588.  His  most  popu- 
lar work  was  Panoplia  EvangeHca  (1663).  See  A.  Ha- 
vensius,  Vita  G.  Lmdani  (1609).— Thomas,  Biogr,  Diet,  p. 
1433 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vol  xii,  s.  v. 

Itindblom,  Jacob  Axel,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Oslrogothia  in  1747.  He  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  became  bishop  of 
linkoping  in  1789,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  archbish- 
op of  Upsid.  He  died  in  1819. — Thomas,  Biographical 
Dictionary,  p.  1433. 

Itinde,  Christoph  Ludwio,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Schmalkalden  June  6, 1676.  In  1698  he 
attended  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  the  following 
year  that  of  Leipsic  After  he  was  graduated  he  be- 
came tutor,  first  at  Leipsic,  in  order  to  develop  his 
knowledge  more  fully,  and  in  1706  at  hb  native  place. 
In  1706  he  accepted  a  call  as  preacher  to  Fambach,  in 
1729  he  returned  to  Schmalkalden  as  subdean,  and  in 
1736  was  chosen  pastor.  .  He  died  Aug.  27, 1763.  His 
productions  are  mostly  dedicated  to  the  youth  and 
school-teachers  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  we  mention 
only  his  Theologia  in  ffymnis  (Schmalkalden,  1712, 8vo). 
—During,  Gelehrte  Theol,  Deutschlands,  vnA.  Ii,  s.  v. 


Lindewood,  Lindwood,  or  L3rnde'^ood, 
William,  an  English  prelate  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  was  divinity  professor  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1434.  He  died 
in  1446.  He  wrote  ConstituOones  Provinciales  Ecdesite 
Anglicana  (Oxon.  1679,  foL). — Lowndes's  BibL  Man,  p. 
1136;  Marvin's  Leg,  Bibl.  p.  482;  Allibone's  Dictionary 
of  British  and  American  Authors,  ii,  1101. 

Itindgems  (Ludgbrus),  St.,  a  noted  theologian, 
was  bom  about  the  year  743  in  Friesland.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  St.  Boniface,  who  admitted  him  to  holy  or- 
ders, and  afterwards  he  went  for  four  years  and  a  half 
to  EngUnd  to  perfect  himself  under  the  renowned  Al- 
cuin,  then  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  York.  He  re- 
turned in  778,  and  in  776  was  ordained  priest  by  Alberic, 
successor  of  St.  Gregory.  He  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  success  in  Friesland,  converted  large  numbers,  and 
founded  several  convents,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 
He  then  went  to  Rome  to  consult  with  the  pope,  Adrian 
II,  and  withdrew  for  three  years  to  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Cassin.  Charlemagne  having  repulsed  the  Sax- 
ons and  liberated  Friesland,  Lindgerus  returned,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons  with  great  success,  as  also  in 
Westphalia,  and  founded  the  convent  of  Werden.  In 
802  he  was,  against  his  wishes,  appointed  bbhop  of  Mi- 
migardeford,  which  was  afterwards  called  MUnstcr.  He 
always  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charlemagne,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intrigues  of  enemies  jealous  of  his  usefulness. 
He  died  in  A.D.  809. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  voL  xix, 
s.  V. 

Lindsay,  John  (1),  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  for  many  years 
officiated  as  a  minister  of  the  nonjuriug  society  in  Trin- 
ity Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
their  last  minister.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a  cor<< 
rector  of  ^e  press  for  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer.  He  fin^ 
ished  a  long  and  useful  life  June  21, 1768.  Mr.  Lindsay 
published  a  Short  History  of  the  Regal  Succession,  etc, 
with  Remarks  on  Whiston^s  Scripture  Politics,  etc  (1720, 
8vo) ;  a  translation  of  Mason's  Vindication  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1726,  reprinted  in  1728),  which  has  a  large 
and  elaborate  preJface,  containing  *^  a  full  and  particular 
series  of  the  succession  of  our  bishops,  through  the  sev- 
eral reigns  since  the  Reformation,"  etc.  In  1747  he  pub- 
lished Mason's  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Court  in  1620. 
See  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Lindsay,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  July  18,  1788;  was  con- 
verted in  1807 ;  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in 
1809 ;  was  agent  for  the  Wesleyan  University  in  1835-6 ; 
in  1837  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
made  presiding  elder  on  New  Haven  District:  next  he 
filled  two  stations  in  New  York  City;  in  1842  he  was 
agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society ;  was  transferred 
in  1845  to  the  Troy  Conference ;  was  appointed  to  the 
Albany  District  in  1846 ;  and  died  at  Schenectady  Feb. 
10, 1850.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  an  impressive  and  success- 
ful  preacher,  and  a  man  of  noble  benevolence.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  founding  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  SVilbraham,  and  the  Wesleyan  University. — Minutes 
of  Conf  iv,  460 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism,  voL 
iL,ch.xli.     (G.L.T.) 

Lindsey,  Thbophilus,  an  eminent  English  Uni- 
tarian minister,  was  bom  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire, 
June  20,  1723  (O.S.).  He  entered  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  in  1741,  and,  after  taking  his  degrees,  was 
elected  fellow  in  1747.  About  this  time  he  commenced 
his  clerical  duties  at  an  Episcopal  chnpel  in  Spital  Square, 
London.  Later  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Alger- 
non, duke  of  Somerset,  after  whose  death  he  travelled 
two  years  on  the  Continent  with  Algemon's  son.  On 
his  return,  about  1753,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Kirkby  Wiske,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  1766  he  removed  to  that  of  Piddletown,  in  Dor- 
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retshire.  In  1760  he  married  a  step-daagbter  of  his 
intimate  friend  archdeacon  Blackbume,  and  in  1763, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  society,  took  the 
living  of  Catterick.  Lindsey,  who  had  felt  some  scru- 
ples respecting  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles even  while  at  Cambridge,  began  now  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  and 
by  1769  his  association  with  the  Rev.  William  Turner, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, then  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Leeds,  gave  a  more 
decided  coloring  to  his  Antitrinitarian  views,  and  he 
actually  began  to  contemplate  the  duty  of  resigning 
his  living.  He  was  induced  to  defer  that  step  by  an 
attempt  which  was  made  in  1771,  by  several  clergymen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions,  to  obtain  re- 
lief from  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  in  which  he  joined  heartily, 
travelling  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  the  winter  of  that 
year  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  petition  which  was  pre- 
pared. •  The  petition  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruar\',  1772,  with  nearly  260  signatures,  but,  after  a  spir- 
ited'debate,  its  reception  was  negatived  by  217  to  71. 
It  being  intended  to  renew  the  application  to  Parliament 
at  the  next  session,  Lindsey  still  deferred  his  resigna- 
tion, but  when  the  intention  was  abandoned  he  began 
to  prepare  for  that  important  step.    He  drew  up,  in  July, 

1773,  a  copious  and  learned  "Apology,"  and,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  of  bis  diocesan  and  others  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  step,  he  formally  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  and,  selling  the 
greatest  part  of  his  library  to  meet  his  pecuniary  exigen- 
cies, he  proceeded  to  London,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 

1774,  began  to  officiate  in  a  room  in  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
which,  by  the  help  of  friends,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
convert  into  a  temporary  chapeL  His  desire  being  to 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  mode  of  worship 
adopted  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  used  a  liturgy 
very  slightly  altered  from  that  modification  of  the  na- 
tional church-service  which  had  been  previtwsly  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  This  modified  liturgy, 
as  well  as  his  opening  sermon,  Lindsey  published.  His 
efforts  to  raise  a  Unitarian  congregation  proving  suc- 
cessful, he  commenced  shortly  afterwards  the  erection 
of  a  more  permanent  chapel  in  Essex  Street,  which 
was  opened  in  1778.  His  published  "Apology"  having 
been  attacked  in  print  by  Mr.  Burgh,  an  Irish  M.P.,  by 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  by  Dr.  Randolph,  Lindsey  published  a 
"  Sequel"  to  it  in  1776,  in  which  he  answered  those  writ- 
ers. In  1781  he  published  The  Cateckist^  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  only 
True  God  and  Object  ofReligioxu  Worship;  in  1788,  A 
Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Umiarian  Doctrine 
and  Worship  from  the  Reformation  to  our  own  TimeSy  an 
elaborate  work,  which  had  been  several  years  in  prepa- 
ration ;  and  in  1785,  anonymously,  A  n  Examination  of 
Mr,  Robinson  of  Cambridge's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christf  by  a  late  Af  ember  of  the  Universiiy, 
In  1788  he  published  Vindicia  Priestkiana^  a  defence  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1790,  by  a  Second  Address  to  the  Students  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  relating  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Origm  of  the  great  Errors  concerning  him.  In  1782  he 
invited  Dr.  Disney,  who  then  left  the  Established  Church 
for  the  same  reasons  as  himself,  to  become  his  colleague 
in  the  ministry  at  Essex  Street;  and  in  1793, on  account 
of  age  and  growing  infirmities,  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
entirely  into  his  hands,  publishing  on  the  occasion  a 
farewell  discourse  (which  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
preach)  and  a  revised  edition,  being  the  fourth,  of  his 
liturgy.  In  1795  he  reprinted,  with  an  original  pref- 
ace, the  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever  which  Dr. 
Priestley  had  recently  published  in  America  in  reply 
to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason ;  and  in  1800  he  republishe<l 
in  like  manner  another  of  Priestley's  works,  on  the 
knowledge  which  the  Hebrews  hod  of  a  future  state, 
Lindsey's  last  work  was  published  in  1802,  entitJ^d. 


Conversations  on  the  Divine  Government,  showing  that 
everything  is  from  God  and  for  good  to  alL  He  died 
on  the  dd  of  November,  1808.  Besides  copious  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Lindsey,  which  were  published  in 
the  Monthly  Repository  and  Monthly  Magazine  of  Dec, 
1808,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham  published,  in  1812,  a 
thick  octavo  volume  of  Menwirs,  in  which  he  gives  a 
full  anal3r8is  of  Lindsey's  works  and  extracts  from  hia 
correspondence,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  his  pob- 
lications.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
shortlv  after  his  death.  See  Engl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Robert 
Hall,  in  his  Works  (Uth  ed.  1853),  iv,  188  sq. ;  London 
Quarterly  Review,  viii,  422  sq. 

Lindsley,  James  Harvey,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  North  Branford,  Connecticut,  May  5,  1787. 
Brought  to  consider  his  spiritual  condition  through  a 
severe  illness,  he  sought  and  found  pardon  in  December, 
1810.  Shortly  after  he  began  a  course  of  study  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  CoUege  in  1817.  For  a  number  of  years  his  health 
was  so  poor  as  to  forbid  his  preaching,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  introduced  into  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination the  religious  meetings  styled  "Conference 
of  the  Churches,"  and  was  cnairman  of  the  first  two. 
His  first  regular  preaching  was  in  Stratford,  in  a  store 
hired  by  himself  in  1831,  and  in  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived a  regular  license  to  preach.  For  five  years  he 
had  charge  of  the  churches  in  Milford  and  Stratfield. 
In  1886  his  health  became  impaired.  He  ceased  preach- 
ing, and  for  a  part  of  the  year  assisted  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Select  Hymns,  He  died  Dec  29, 1843. 
Mr.  Lindsley  was  a  ready  writer,  and  a  large  contribu- 
tor to  several  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  articles 
took  a  wide  range,  including  politics,  religion,  moral  re- 
form, literature,  and  especially  natural  science.— Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  merioan  Pulpit,  voL  vi 

Lindsley,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec  21, 1786,  and  grad- 
uated in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1804. 
After  teaching  for  some  time,  and  completing  his  theo- 
logical course,  he  was  licensed  in  1810,  and  went  to 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  where  he  preached  as  a  stated  supply. 
In  1812  he  became  senior  tutor  in  Princeton  CoUege, 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  lan- 
guages, and  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
To  these  ofllces  were  added  those  of  hbrarian  and  inspect^ 
or  of  the  college,  and  in  1817,  when  he  was  ordained,  that 
of  vice-president.  In  1824  he  agreed  to  go  to  Nashville, 
solely  induced  thereto  by  the  new  and  wide  field  of  ex- 
ertion which  lay  before  him  there.  He  continued  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  Nashville,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  was  so  high  in  the  South  and  West 
that  it  was  said  that  every  university  in  those  regions 
had  solicited  him  to  accept  its  headship.  He  was  twice 
invited  to  preside  over  Dickinson  College,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  actually  elected  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1884.  From  this  period  he  was 
successively  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenha- 
gen, professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Biblical  arche- 
ology in  the  New  Albany  Seminary  (Indiana),  1850.  He 
removed  from  New  Albany  in  April,  1858,  and  returned 
to  Nashville,  where  he  died  May  28, 1855.  Dr.  Linda- 
ley's  works  have  been  published  entire,  with  an  intro- 
ductory notice  of  his  life  and  labors  by  Leroy  J.  Halsey 
(PhiladeL  1865, 3  vols.  8vo).  Their  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows: voL  i,  Educational  Discourses;  voL  ii,  Sermonf 
and  Religious  Discourses;  vol.  iii,  Miscellaneons  Dis^ 
courses  and  Essays, — Sprague,  Afmals,  iv,  465. 

Lindwood.    See  Lindewood. 

Line  (represented  by  the  following  teraas  in  the 
priginal:  5nn,  che'bel,  a  m/easurtng^im,  2  Sam.  viii,  2; 
Amos  vii,  17 ;  hence  a  portion  as  divided  out  by  a  line, 
Psa.  xvi,  6;  elsewhere  "cord,"  "portion,"  etc  1^  or 
ID,  hav,  a  measuring-Une,  Isa.  zxxiv,  17 ;  Esek.  xlvii* 
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8 ;  either  for  oonstmctioii,  Job  xxxviii,  5 ;  laa.  xliv,  18 ; 
Jer,  xxxi,  89;  Zech.  i,  16,  or  for  destruction,  2  Kings 
joii,  18;  Lam.  ii,  8^  Isa.  xxxir,  U ;  metaph^  a  ruk  or 
norm,  Isa.  xxriii,  17, 10, 18 ;  like  the  Gr.  Kavutv,  2  Ck>r. 
X,  13, 15, 16;  GaL  vi,  16;  PhiL  iii,  16;  also  the  rifOy  e.  g. 
of  a  Uver,  1  Kings  vii,  28;  2  Chron.  iv,  2;  or  strmg  of  a 
musical  instrument,  put  for  wtmd,  q.  d.  accord,  Psa.  xix, 
4;  where  Sept.  o  ^oyyogf  and  so  Rom.  x,  18,yulg.  to- 
mu ;  once,  ttrength^  Isa.  xvili,  2,  where  ^  a  nation  meted 
out**  should  be  rendered  a  mott  mighty  nation :  in  three 
of  the  above  passages,  1  Kings  vii,  23;  Jer.  xxxi,  89; 
Zech.  i,  16,  the  text  reads  Hl^,  ht'vth^  of  the  same  im- 
port; and  in  Josh,  ii,  18,  21,  occurs  HIpPl,  tihvak'j  a 
oordf  from  the  same  root.  Other  terms  less  proper  are: 
a^n,  chut,  a  thread,  for  measuring  a  circumference,  1 
Kings  vii,  15 ;  "  fillets,"  Jer.  Iii,  21 ;  elsewhere  generally 
a  **  thread.**  b*^ril«  paihU\  a  cord,  for  measuring  length, 
Ezek.  xl,  8 ;  elsewhere  a  **  thread,** "  lace,**  etc.,  especially 
the  string  for  suspending  the  signet-ring  in  the  bosom, 
rendered  "bracelets**  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  18,  25.  'l^to, 
m'rtd,  the  awl  or  stylus  with  which  an  artist  graves  the 
sketch  of  a  figure  in  outline,  to  be  afterwards  sculptured 
iu  full,  Isa.  xliv,  18).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  acquired  the  art  of  measuring  land  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  whom  it  was  early  preva- 
lent (Wilkinson's  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  256).  In  Josh,  xviii,  9 
we  read,  ^  And  the  men  went  out  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a 
book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  at  Shiloh.** 
These  circumstances  clearly  indicate  that  a  survey  of 
the  whole  country  was  made,  and  the  results  entered 
carefully  in  a  book  (see  Kitto's  DaUy  Bible  lUust,  ad 
k)c.).  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  a  top- 
ographical survey  on  record,  and  it  proves  that  there 
must  have  been  some  knowledge  of  mensuration  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  is  moreover  evinced  by  the  other  topo- 
graphical details  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 

Lineage  (irarpca,  paternal  descent,  **  kindred,**  Acts 
iii,  25;  ^^  family,**  £ph.  iii,  15),  a  family  or  race  (Luke 
ii,  4).    See  Gbmkalooy. 

Linen  has  been  made  in  the  A.yerBion  or  elsewhere 
the  representative  of  a  considerable  number  of  Ileb.  and 
Greek  terms,  to  most  of  which  it  more  or  less  nearly 
corresponds.  The  material  designated  by  them  in  gen- 
eral is  no  doubt  principally,  and  perhaps  by  some  of 
them  exclusively,  the  product  of  the  flax-plant ;  but 
there  is  another  plant  which,  as  being  a  probable  rival 
to  it,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  here,  name- 
ly. HEMP.    See  also  Silk;  Wool. 

ffen^  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is  exten- 
sively distributed,  being  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
tending through  Persia  to  the  southernmost  parts  of 
India.  In  the  plains  of  that  country  it  is  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  intoxicating  product,  so  well  known  as 
bang;  in  the  Himalayas  both  on  this  account  i;nd  for  ita 
yielding  the  ligneous  fibre  which  is  used  for  sack  and 
rope  making.  Its  European  names  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Arabic  hinnab,  which  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  thanapet.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  cultivated  in 
Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  being  employed  by 
the  Thracians  for  making  garments.  ^  These  were  so 
like  linen  that  none  but  a  very  experienced  person  could 
tell  whether  they  were  of  hemp  or  flax ;  one  who  had 
never  seen  hemp  would  certainly  suppose  them  to  be 
linen.**  Hemp  is  used  in  the  present  day  for  smock- 
fn>cks  and  turics;  and  Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck 
are  well  known.  Catmabis  is  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  on  account  of  its  medical  properties. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  employed  for  making 
ropes,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
for  this  purpose.  Though  we  are  unable  at  present  to 
prove  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period, 
and  used  for  making  garments,  yet  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  its  having  been  so.    Indeed,  as  it  was  known 


to  various  Asiatic  nations,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
word  hushee»h  to  the  Arabic  shesh  would  lead  to  a  belief 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  especially  as  in  a 
language  like  the  Hebrew  it  is  more  probable  that  dif- 
ferent names  were  applied  to  totally  different  things, 
than  that  the  same  thing  had  two  or  three  different 
names.  Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  eariy 
period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making  cloth  for 
garments  and  for  hangings,  and  would  be  much  valued 
until  cotton  and  the  finer  kinds  of  linen  came  to  be 
known. 

1.  Pishtkh'  (TTtlOII,  or,  rather,  according  to  Geee- 
nius,  ro^,  pe'$heth,  from  IZ^^B,  to  card)  is  rendered 
**  linen**  in  Lev.  xiii,  47, 48,  52,  59;  Deut  xxii,  11 ;  Jer. 
xiii,  1;  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  18;  and  ^'flax*'  in  Josh,  ii,  6; 
Judg.  XV,  14;  Prov.  xxxi,  18;  Isa.  xix,  9;  Ezek.  xl,  3^ 
Hos.  ii,  5,  9.  It  signifies  (1.)  Jlax,  L  e.  the  material  of 
linen,  Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Deut  xxii,  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  18,  where 
its  manufacture  is  spoken  of;  also  a  line  or  rope  made 
of  it,  Ezek.  xl,  3;  Judg.  xiv,  4;  so  "stalks  of  flax,**  I  e. 
woody  flax.  Josh,  ii,  6  (where  the  Sept  has  XtvocaXa/ii;, 
y  ulg.  ftipultB  linij  but  the  Arabic  Vers,  stalks  of  cotton) ; 
and  (2.)  wrought  flax,  i.  e.  Unen  cloth,  as  made  into  gar- 
ments, e.  g.  generally,  Lev.  xiii,  47,  48,  52,  59 ;  Deut 
xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  17 ;  a  girdle,  Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  a  mitre, 
a  pair  of  drawers  worn  by  the  priests,  Ezek.  xliv,  18.  A 
cognate  term  is  nri^B,  pistah\  the  plant  ''flax**  as 
growing,  Exod.  ix,  81 ;  spec,  a  wicky  made  of  linen,  L  e. 
of  "  flax,**  Isa.  xiii,  8,  or  ♦*  tow,**  Isa.  xliii,  17.  To  this 
exactly  corresponds  the  Greek  \ivov  (whence  English 
/men),  which,  indeed,  stands  for  pishteh  or  pishtah  in  the 
Sept  (at  Exod.  ix,81 ;  Isa.  xix,  9;  xliii,  8).  It  signi- 
fies properly  the  ,/2ax-plant  (Xenophon,  Ath,  ii,  11, 12), 
but  in  the  N.  T.  is  only  used  of  linen  raiment  (Rev.  xv, 
6 ;  comp.  Homer,  IL  ix,  661 ;  Od,  xiii,  73),  also  the  toick 
of  a  lamp,  as  being  composed  of  a  strip  or  ravellings  of 
linen  (Matt  xii,  20),  where  the  half-expiring  flame  is 
made  the  sjnnbol  of  an  almost  despairing  heart  which 
will  be  cheered  instead  of  having  its  religious  hopes  ex- 
tingubhed  by  the  Redeemer.  In  John  xiii,  4, 5  occurs 
the  Latin  term  IvUeum,  in  its  Greek  form  Xivriov,  liter- 
ally a  linen  cloth,  hence  a  '*  towel'*  or  apron  (comp.  Ga- 
len, Comp,  Med,  9;  Suetonius,  CcUig,  xxvi). 

This  well-known  plant  was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  ix,  81 ;  Isa.  xix, 9;  comp.  Pliny,  xix, 2;  Herod, 
ii,  105;  Hasselquist  Trav,  p.  500),  namely,  in  the  Delta 
around  Pelusium  (*'  linuro  Pelasiacuro,"  Sil.  ItaL  iii,  25, 
375;  **linteum  Pelusium,**  PhsBdr.  ii,  6, 12);  but  also  in 
Palestine  (Josh,  ii,  6 ,  Hos.  ii,  7 ;  compare  Pococke,  Kast, 
i,  260),  the  stalk  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet  (see 
Josh,  ii,  6 ;  compare  Hartmann,  Hebr,  i,  116).  Linen  or 
tow  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews,  especially  as  a 
branch  of  female  domestic  manufacture  (Prov.  xxxi,  18), 
for  garments  (2  Sam.  vi,  14 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  17 ;  Lev.  xiii, 
47 ;  Rev.  xv,  6 ;  comp.  Philo,  ii,  225),  girdles  (Jer.  xxxi, 
1),  thread  and  ropes  (Ezek.  xl,  8;  Judg.  xv,  18),  nap- 
kins (Luke  xxiv,  12 ;  John  xix,  40),  turbans  (Ezek.  xliv, 
18),  and  Ump-wick  (Isa.  xl,  3;  xliii,  17;  Matt  xii,  20). 
For  clothing  they  used  the  "  fine  linen**  (^3,  6d6vri,  1 
Chron.  XV,  27,  where  the  Sept  ha3  flvttmyoQ :  see  Hart- 
mann, iii,  38;  compare  Lev.  xvi,4,  28;  Ezek.  xliv,  17), 
perhaps  the  Pelusiac  linen  of  Egj'pt  (see  Mishna,  Joma, 
iii,  7),  of  remarkable  whiteness  (comp.  Dan.  xii,  6 ;  Rev. 
XV,  6 ;  see  Plutarch,  /«>,  c  4),  with  which  the  fine  Bab- 
ylon linen  manufactured  at  Borsippa  doubtless  corre- 
sponded (Strabo,  xvi,  739),  being  the  material  of  the 
splendid  robes  of  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xiv,  719; 
Curt  viii,  9),  doubtless  the  karpas,  00*1?,  of  Esth.  i,  6 
(see  Gesenius,  The$aur,  Heh,  p.  715).  Very  poor  persons 
wore  garments  of  unbleached  flax  {u)ii6\ivov^  linum  crti- 
rfwm,  L  q.  totc-doth,  Ecclus.  xl,  4).  The  refuse  of  flax  or 
tow  is  called  in  Heb.  n'i?3,  neo'reth  (Judg.  xvi,  9;  Isa. 
-.  81).  (See,  generally,  CeUius,  Hierobut,  ii,  288  sq.; 
See  FLA:t 
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^  BOts  (Y^'^j  from  a  root  signifying  whUeneti)  oocnrs 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  14 ;  iii,  14 ;  v,  12 ; 
Ksth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  in  all  which  passages 
the  A.V.  renders  it "  fine  linen,"  except  iu  2  Chron.  v,  12, 
where  it  translates  "  white  linen."  The  word  is  of  Ara- 
msan  origin,  being  found  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  all  the  cognate  dialects.  It  is  spoken  of  the  finest 
and  most  precious  stuffs,  as  worn  by  kings  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27),  by  priests  (2  Chron.  v,  12),  and  by  other  persons 
of  high  rank  or  honor  (Esth.  i,  6, 8, 15).  It  is  used  of 
the  Syrian  b^smt  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  which  seems  there 
ti>  be  distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  byuus  or  OO, 
thesh  (ver.  7).  Elsewhere  it  seems  not  to  differ  from 
this  last,  and  is  often  put  for  it  in  late  Hebrew  (e.  g. 
1  Chron.  iv,  21;  2  Chron.  iii,  14;  oomp.  Exod.  xxvi,81; 
so  the  Syr.  and  Chald.  equivalents  of  buts  occur  in  the 
O.  and  N.  T.  fur  the  Heb.  C^  and  Gr.  pvtrtro^).  That 
the  HeK  garments  made  of  this  material  were  tchite  may 
not  only  be  certainly  concluded  from  the  etymology 
(which  that  of  TSS'D  confirms),  but  from  the  express  lan- 
l^uage  of  Rev.  xix,  4,  where  the  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment of  the  saints  is  emblematical  of  their  purity.  Yet 
we  should  not  rashly  reject  the  testimony  of  Pauaanias 
(v,  5),  who  states  that  the  Hebrew  byitut  was  yellow^  for 
cotton  of  this  color  is  found  as  weU  in  Guinea  and  India 
(Gotsjfpium  religiofum)  as  in  Greece  at  thb  day  (comp. 
Vomius,  ad.  Virff,  Geo,  ii,  220),  although  white  was  doubt- 
less the  prevailing  color,  as  of  linen  with  us.  J.  E.  Faber 
(in  Harmar,  Oh»erv,  ii,  882  sq.)  suspects  that  the  butt  was 
a  cotton-plant  common  in  S3rria,  and  different  from  the 
skesk  or  tree-cotton.  It  has  long  been  disputed  whether 
the  cloths  of  byuus  were  of  linen  or  cotton  (see  Celsius, 
Hierobot,  ii,  167  sq. ;  Forster,  De  bgtao  antiquor.  London, 
1776),  and  recent  microscopic  experiments  upon  the 
mummy -cloths  brought  to  London  from  Eg}'pt  have 
been  claimed  as  determining  the  controversy  by  discov- 
ering that  the  threads  of  these  are  linen  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Effypt,  iii,  115).  But  this  is  not  decisive,  as  there 
may  have  existed  religious  reasons  for  employing  linen 
for  this  particular  purpose,  and  the  cloths  used  for  ban- 
daging the  bodies  are  not  clearly  stated  to  have  been  of 
by$sus.  On  the  contrary,  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
this  latter  are  such  as  much  better  agree  with  the  qual- 
ities of  cotton  (see  Forster,  De  by»Wf  ut  sup.).  "  The 
corresponding  Greek  word  fivtraoQ  occurs  in  Luke  xvi, 
19,  where  the  rich  man  is  described  as  being  clothed  in 
purple  and^nf  /thm,  and  also  in  Rev.  xviii,  12, 16,  and 
xix,  8,  14,  among  the  merchandise  the  lorn  of  which 
would  be  mourned  for  by  the  merehants  trading  with 
the  mystical  Babylon.  But  it  is  by  many  authors  still 
considered  uncertain  whether  this  byssus  was  otJUvt  or 
cotton;  for,  as  RosenmUller  says,  *The  Heb.  word  theth^ 
which  occius  thirty  tiroes  in  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Celsius,  ii,  259),  is  in  these  places,  as 
well  as  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22,  by  the  Greek  Alexandrian 
translators  interpreted  bystus,  which  denotes  Egyptian 
cotton,  and  also  the  cotton  cloth  made  from  it.  In  the 
later  writings  of  the  O.  T.,as,  for  example,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, the  book  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel,  but$  is  commonly 
used  instead  of  shesh  as  an  expression  for  cotton  cloth.' 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  inferred  rather  than  proved, 
and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  improved  civilization  may 
have  introduced  a  substance,  such  ••  ofton,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  times  when  the»h  was  spoken  of  and 
employed,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  know  that  in  Eu- 
rope woollen,  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton  clothes  have  at 
one  period  ^f  society  been  more  extensively  worn  than 
at  another." 

Cotton  is  the  product  of  a  plant  apparently  cultivated 
in  the  earliest  ages  not  only  in  India,  Cyprus,  and  other 
well-known  localities,  but  also  in  Egypt  (Pliny,  xix,  2; 
coop.  Detaipt,  de  VEgyptfj  xvii,  104  sq.),  and  even  in 
Syria  (Ezek,  xxvii,  16)  and  Palestine  (1  Chron.  iv,  21 ; 
Pansan.  v,  5,  2;  Pococke,  East^  ii,  88;  Arvieux,  i,  306). 
Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  usually  distinguished,  th^pUtrU 
{Gossypium  herbactum)  and  the  tree  {Gofgyp,  arborevin)^ 


although  the  latest  invMtigations  appear  to  make  them 
essentially  one.  The  former,  which  in  Western  Asia  is 
found  growing  in  fields  (Olearius,  Traveftf  p.  297 ;  Kortc, 
Reis,  p.  487),  is  an  annual  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high, 
but  when  cultivated  (Olivier,  Trav,  ii,  461)  It  becomes 
a  bush  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  The  stalks  are 
reddish  at  the  bottom,  the  branches  short,  furzy,  and 
speckled  with  black  spots;  the  leaves  are  dark  green, 
large,  five-lobed,  and  weak.  The  flowers  spring  from 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stem ;  they  are  bell- 
shaped,  pale  yellow,  but  purplish  beneath.  They  are 
succeedeid  by  oval  capsules  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
which  swell  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  (in  October) 
burst  spontaneously.  They  contain  a  little  ball  of  white 
filaments,  which  in  warm  situations  attains  the  size  of  an 
apple.  Imbedded  in  this  are  seven  little  egg-shaped, 
woolly  seeds,  of  a  brown  or  black-gray  color,  which  con- 
tain an  oily  kemeL  The  Gosfypium  arboreum  (StrSpov 
ipio^opioy  of  Theophrastus)  was  anciently  (see  Theoph. 
Plant  iv,  9,  p.  144,  ed.  Schneider),  and  still  is  indigenous 
in  Asia  (i.  e.  India),  and  attains  a  height  of  about  twelve 
feet,  but  differs  very  little  as  to  the  leaves,  bkiesoms,  or 
fruit  from  the  herbaceous  cotton.  See  generally  Belon, 
in  Paulus's  Samml.  i,  2 1 4  sq. ;  Kurrer,  in  the  Hail  EncykL 
viii,  209  sq. ,  Oken,  J>hrb,  d,  Naturye$ch,  II,  ii,  1262  sq. ; 
Ainslie,  Mater,  Ind.  p.  282  sq. ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  vii,  1058  sq. 

Cotton  (tic,  thesh,  according  to  RosenmUller,  A  berfk, 
IV,  i,  175 ;  comp.  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  520  sq. ;  later  |^9ia,  butt, 
see  Faber,  in  Harmar,  ii,  888 ;  comp.  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
p.  190)  was  not  only  manufactured  in  Egypt  into  state 
apparel  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xix,  2),  and  in  Persia 
into  cords  (Esth.  i,  6),  but  the  Israelites  even  made  use 
of  byssus  cloth  (Exod.  xxvi,  1 ;  xxvii,  9)  and  clothing 
(Exod.  xxviii,  89),  and  the  Hebrew  women  were  accus- 
tomed to  similar  fabrics  (Prov.  xxxi,  82).  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  the  sumptuous  apparel  which  only  the 
rich  were  able  to  afford  (Luke  xvi,  19;  on  the  byssvs  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Celsius,  ii,  170, 177,  and  Wet- 
stein,  ii,  767).  Nevertheless,  the  Hebrew  shesh  does  not 
designate  exclusively  cotton,  but  also  stands  sometime*, 
like  the  Gr.  byssus  often  (as  the  product  of  a  tree,  Philostr. 
ApolL  ii,  20;  comp.  Pollux,  Oiiom,  vii,  17;  Strabo,  xv, 
693;  Arrian, /ndu*.  vii),  for  the  finest  (Eg>'ptian)  white 
linen  (certainly  in  Exod.  xxxi x,  28 ;  comp.  xxviii,  42; 
Lev.  xvi,  4 ;  see  Pliny,  xix,  2, 3),  which  in  softness  com- 
pared with  cotton  (Hartroann,  Hebr.  iii,  37  sq.).  Indeed, 
the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  use  of  linen  for  sacred  pur- 
poses (Bfthr,  SymboL  i,  264)  is  based  altogether  upon  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  priests  were  exclusively 
clothed  in  linen  (Pliny,  xix,  1, 2 ;  comp.  Philostr.  ApoU, 
ii,  20),  which  it  has  likewise  been  contended  was  the  an- 
cient byssus  (Roeellini,  Mon,  ctr.  1, 841 ;  comp.  Becker, 
CharikL  CSS  sq.).  In  fine,  the  Orientals  often  employed 
a  single  term  to  designate  both  cotton  and  linen,  but 
Celsius  was  wrong  when  he  insisted  {l/ierobot.  ii,  259 
sq.,  167  sq.)  that  shesh  stands  only  for  (fine)  linen  (see 
Faber,  in  Harmar,  ii,  380  sq.;  Hartmann,  Hebr,  iii,  84 
sq.).  The  same  ambiguity  that  thus  applies  to  fivvtro^ 
is  also  found  in  the  use  of  "i^n  (chur,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ; 
Sept.  fivtraoQ),  by  which  perhaps  cotton  is,  after  all,  in- 
tended. See  generally  J.  R.  Forster,  De  bysso  tntfiguor, 
(Lond.  1776) ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Byssus ; 
Egypt,  Antiq.  in  the  Lib,  of  Enteriainwg  KnowL  ii,  182- 
192 ;  Penny  CyclopadiOf  s.  v.  Cotton,  Gossypium.  See 
Cotton. 

8.  Bad  (^a,  perhaps  from  its  separation  for  sacred 
nses)  occurs  Exod.  xxviii,  42;  xxxix,  28;  Lev.  vi,  10; 
xvi,  4,  28,  82;  1  Sam.  ii,  18;  xxxii,  18;  2  Sam.  vi,  14; 
1  Chron.  xv,  27,  Ezek.  ix,  2,  8, 11 ;  x,  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x, 
5 ;  xii,  6, 7,  in  all  which  passages  it  is  rendered  **  linen** 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  It  is  imiformly  applied  to  the  sacred 
vestments  (e.  g.  drawers,  mitre,  ephod,  etc)  of  the  priests, 
or  (in  the  passages  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel)  of  an  angd 
(comp.  John  xx,  12 ;  Acts  i,  20).  In  these  last  instances 
it  is  in  the  plural,  D'^'na,  baddim%  in  the  concrete  sense 
of  clothes  of  this  material,  Sept.  in  the  VenL  invariably 
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Xf  Vfoc*  but  10  1  Chron.  fiwrmvoQ,  It  is  well  known 
that  the  official  garments  of  the  Eg^rptiab  (as  of  the 
Brahmin)  priests  were  always  of  linen  (RoeenmuUer. 
BoL  of  the  Biblej  p.  175),  and  hence  the  custom  among 
the  Hebrews  (compare  £zek.  xUt,  17,  where  the  sacred 
apparel  is  expressly  described  as  the  product  of  flax, 
D'^PI^I^P).  Celsius,  however,  is  of  opinion  {ffierobot,  ii, 
509)  that  bad  does  not  signify  the  common  linen,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  the  finest  and  best  Egyptian 
linen ;  and  he  quotes  (p.  510)  Aben-Ezra  as  asserting 
that  bad  is  the  same  as  buts,  namely,  a  species  of  linen 
in  Egypt.  With  this  view  Geaenius  concurs  {Thesaur, 
lleb,  p.  179).  The  Talroudists  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  from  their  fanciful  etymology  of  the 
term  bad  as  of  a  plant  with  a  single  stem  springing  up- 
right from  the  earth  from  ope  seed  (Braun,  De  vest,  ia- 
cerd  p.  101).  This  interpretation  is  finally  confirmed 
by  the  An^ic  versions,  which  have  a  term  equivalent 
to  bystus.  See  No.  1  above.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
requirement  of  the  material  in  question  for  priestly  gar- 
ments may  only  signify  that  no  wool  should  be  employ- 
ed in  them,  and  they  may  therefore  have  consisted  in- 
differently of  either  linen  or  cotton,  provided  it  was 
entirely  pure^  and  thus  be  represented  by  the  equivocal 
term  byssus.     See  No.  2  above. 

4.  Shbsh  (ISO,  prob.  from  the  Egyptian  theushy  in 
ancient  Egjrptian  cheuti^  i.  e.  linen,  Btinaen,  ^ff.  i,  606, 
which  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  imitated  as  if  from 
IS^d,  to  be  white;  Sept.  everywhere  fivtrtrog)  occurs 
(Sen.  xli,  42;  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  81,  36;  xxvii,  9, 
16,18;  xxviii,5,6,8,15,d9;  xxxv,  6, 28, 25, 85 ;  xxxvi, 
8,  85,  87 ;  xxxviii,  9, 16, 18,  28 ;  xxxix,  2, 8, 5, 8, 27, 28, 
29;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 18;  xxvii,  7;  in  all 
which  passages  it  b  rendered  ^  fine  linen*"  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  (except  Prov. xxxi, 22, where  it  is  rendered  "silk;'* 
in  Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant,  v,  15,  the  same  term  occurs,  but  is 
rendered,  as  it  there  signifies,  **marbU") ;  once  sheshi' 
C*®::^,  firom  the  same),  Ezek.  xvi,  18,  text,  "fine  linen." 
This  word  appears  to  designate  Egyptian  linen  of  pe- 
culiar whiteness  and  fineness,  and  as  such  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  imported  from  Egypt  by  way  of  Tjto 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  in  distinction  from  the  Syrian  linen  or 
bu/s  (y^ji,  verse  16).  In  the  Pentateuch  it  is  several 
times  applied  to  byasus^  of  which,  both  as  material  spon- 
taneously offered  (Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxxv,  6,  28)  and  as 
woven  fabrics  (Exod.  xxxv,  25,  85;  xxxviii,  28),  were 
made  both  the  curtains  and  veils  of  the  sacred  taberna- 
cle (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 81, 86 ;  xxvii,  9, 16, 18 ;  xxxvi,  8, 85, 
37 ;  xxxviii,  9, 16, 18),  and  the  priestly  garments,  espe- 
cially the  high-priest's  ephod  or  shoulder-piece  (Exod. 
xxviii,  5,  6,  8,.  15,  89;  xxix,  2,  5,  8,  27,  28,  29),  Rai- 
ment of  this  description  is  stated  to  have  been  worn  by 
noble  persons  besides  priests,  e.  g.  by  Joseph  as  prefect 
of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and  women  of  eminence  (Prov. 
xxxi,  22).  But  that  thesh  is  also  spoken  of  linen  arti- 
cles is  apparent  from  Exod.  xxxix,  28,  where  the  "  linen 
breeches'*  Oail  "^032^)  are  said  to  have  been  made 
"  of  fine-twined  linen"  ("^Tr^  123*J),as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  0*^7)^0,  pishtim^  linen  garments,  are  some- 
times (e.  g.  Isal  xliii,  17 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  18)  rendered  by 
the  Chaldee  interpreter  by  ^^la,  bui».  It  thus  appears 
that  »he9h  is  equivalent  in  general  to  bystiu.  See  No.  2 
above.  See  generally  Celsius,  Hierobot,  il,  259;  J.  R. 
Forster,  Liber  sitiffularis  de  bysso  antiquorum  (London, 
1776) ;  J.  E.  Faber,  Observai,  ii,  282  sq.;  Hartmann,  He- 
brderiny  iii,  84  sq. ;  RoeenmUUer,  BibL  A  Iterth,  IV,  i,  175 
sq. 

5.  ChCr  ("JTI,  from  its  whiteness)  occurs  Esth.  i,  6; 
viii,  15,  where  the  Auth. Version  renders  "white,"  Sept. 
fiuoooQ^  besides  other  passages  where  it  signifies  a 
"  hole'*  (Isa.  xi,  8 ;  xlii,  22,  etc) ;  once  niPI,  chor,  plural 
poet,  "^^in,  Iga.  xix,  9  (Auth.  Vers,  "net-works,"  Sept. 
/3v(rvoc,Vulg.  subtiliOf  Kimchi  white  garments).  This 
term  likewise  appears  to  designate  fine  and  white  linen, 


or  in  general  bjfuus,  although  Saadias  and  other  Intei^ 
preters  understand  silk  (see  Schroder,  De  Vest,  MuL  Heb, 
p.  40,  245).     See  No.  2  above. 

6.  Erim'  d^^K,  from  an  obsolete  root  perhaps  signi- 
fying to  bind,  referring  to  the  use  of  the  material  for 
ropes)  occurs  only  in  Prov.  vii,  16,  as  a  product  of  Egypt, 
"  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with 
carved  works,  with  fine  linen  of  EgypU"  As  Egypt  was 
from  very  early  times  celebrated  fur  its  cultivation  of 
flax  and  manufactures  of  linen,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  etun  is  correctly  rendered,  though  some  have  thought 
that  it  may  signify  rope  or  string  of  Egypt,  "funis 
iEgyptius,"  "  funis  salignus  v.  intubaceus;"  a  sense  that 
it  bears  in  Chaldee,  for  the  Targums  employ  "y^'M  in 
the  sense  of  rope  for  the  Heb.  ban  and  '^H*'^  (Josh,  ii. 
15,  Numb,  iv,  82,  1  Kings  xx,  32;  Esth.  i,  6,  etc). 
But,  following  the  suggestion  of  Alb.  Scbultens,  Celsius 
(Hierobot,  ii,  p.  89)  observes  that  etun  designates  not  a 
rope,  but  flax  and  linen,  as  even  the  Greek  6^6vtj  and 
6^uviov,  derived  from  it,  sufllciently  demonstrate.  "So 
Mr. Yates,  in  his  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  p.  265,  says  of 
6^ovi|  that  *  it  was  in  all  probability  an  Egyptian  word, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  commodity  to 
which  the  Egyptians  themselves  applied  it*  For  l^CSK, 
put  into  Greek  letters  and  with  Greek  terminations,  be- 
comes ^ovri  and  b^uvuov,  Hesychius  states,  no  doubt 
correctly,  *  that  o^ovi|  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any 
fine  and  thin  cloth,  though  not  of  linen.*  Mr.  Yates  fur- 
ther adduces  from  ancient  scholia  that  h^ovai  were 
made  both  of  flax  and  of  wool,  and  also  that  the  silks 
of  India  are  called  h^ovat  <nipiKai  by  the  author  of  the 
Peripbis  of  the  Erythrcum  Sea,  It  also  appears  that 
the  name  d^oviov  was  applied  to  cloths  exported  from 
Cutch,  Ougein,  and  Baroacb,  and  which  must  have  been 
made  of  cotton.  Mr.  Yates  moreover  observes  that, 
though  d^oviy,  like  aw^wv,  originally  denoted  linen, 
yet  we  find  them  both  applied  to  cotton  cloth.  As  the 
manufacture  of  linen  extended  itself  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  as  the  exports  of  India  became  added  to  those 
of  Egypt,  all  varieties,  either  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
wherever  woven,  came  to  be  designated  Iw  the  origi- 
nally Egyptian  names  'O^ovff  and  'SAvCtitv,^  For^ 
ster  {De  byaso  antiguor,  p.  75)  endeavors  to  trace  the 
Egyptian  form  of  the  word,  and  Ludolf  (Comment,  €id 
hist,  ^thiop,  p.  204)  renders  it  by  the  Ethiopic  term  for 
frankincense.  But  these  efforts,  as  Gesenius  remarks 
(  Thesaur,  Ueb,  p.  77),  are  wide  of  the  mark.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  term  "thread  of  Egypt"  (O^*:!:*?  ?-K) 
may  properly  have  designated  a  linen  or  even  cotton 
material,  similar  to  silk  or  byssus  in  fineness,  such  as  we 
know  was  manufactured  in  Eg\'pt  (Isa.  xix,  9,  Ezek. 
xxvii,  7 ;  Barhebr.  p.  218),  q.  d.  Egyptian  yam,  not  less 
famous  among  the  ancients  than  "Turkish  yam"  has 
been  among  modems.  Kimchi,  the  Venetian  Greek, 
and  others  understand  yVmcu/tfm,  and  apply  it  to  cords 
hang^ing  from  the  side  of  a  bed,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  rabbi  Parchon,  a  girdle  woven  in  Egypt — evident- 
ly mere  conjectures. 

"  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  6^6yiov  occurs  in  John  xix, 
40 :  *  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it 
in  Unen  dothei  (o^ovioic) ;  in  the  parallel  passage  (Matt, 
xxvii,  59)  the  term  used  is  mycovt,  as  also  in  Mark  xv. 
46,  and  in  Luke  xxiii,  58.  We  meet  with  it  again  in 
John  XX,  5,  'and  he,  stooping  down,  saw  the  linen  clothes 
lying.'  It  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
*  linen  bandages.'  'O^ovij.  its  primitive,  occurs  in  Acts 
X,  11,  'and  (Peter)  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain 
vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 
knit  at  the  four  comers,  and  let  down  to  the  earth,'  and 
also  in  xi,  5,  where  this  passage  is  repeated."  In 
Homer  it  signifies  either  the  matriie  (Odys,  vii,  107), 
or  wrought  veils  and  under-garmeuts  for  women  (//!.  iii, 
141 ;  xviii,  195) ;  in  later  writers  linen  cloths  (Lucilius, 
DiaL  Moti,  iii,  2),  especially  fur  saiU  (Mel.  80;  Anth.  x, 
5;  Luc  Jup.  Trttg,  46).  From  the  preceding  observa- 
tions it  is  evident  that  b^ot'iov,  whether  answering  to 
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the  Heb.  eltm  or  not,  may  signify  doth  made  either  of 
linen  or  cotton,  bat  most  probably  the  former,  as  it  was 
more  common  than  cotton  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
classical  writers  the  word  signifies  linen  bandages  (Luc. 
PhUops,  84),  espec  lint  for  woonds  (Hipp.  p.  772,  etc ; 
Ar.  ^cA.  1 176) ;  also  sail-cloth  (Polybios,  v,  89, 2 ;  Dem. 
1145,  6).     See  Cotton  ;  also  Noa.  7  and  10  below. 

7.  Sadim'  Cp'^D,  from  an  obsolete  root  signifying  to 
loaten  or  let  dowii  a  garment,  as  a  veil)  occurs  in  Jndg. 
xiT,  12, 13  (where  the  Auth.  Vers,  has  *' sheets,"  margin 
**  shirts**),  and  Prov.  xxxi,  24 ;  Isa.  ui,  28  (A.  Vers. "  fine 
linen**).  From  these  passages  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  ample  garment,  probably  of  linen,  worn  under  the 
other  clothing  in  the  manner  of  a  shirt  by  men  (Judg. 
xiv,  12, 13),  or  as  a  thin  chemise  by  women  (Isa.  iii,  23). 
The  Talmud  describes  it  as  made  of  the  finest  linen 
("  the  tiadon  is  suitable  for  summer/*  Mmach,  xli,  1). 
The  Targums  similarly  explain  Psa.  civ,  2;  Lam.  ii,  20.  < 
The  corresponding  Syriac  is  employed  in  the  Peshito  for 
oov^apioVf  Luke  xix,  20 ;  Xcvrtov,  John  xiii,  4.  The 
Sept.  has  crt  i/^wv,  Vulgate  tindo;  but  in  Isa.  iii,  28  the 
SepL  appears  to  have  a  paraphrase  rrjv  ^vouov  9i)v 
XptHTi^  Kai  voKty^tft  ovyKo^v^Ofuvrpf.  The  passage 
in  Prov.  seems  to  refer  to  the  manu&cture  of  the  doth 
or  material,  probably  linen,  but  possibly  sometimes  of 
cotton ;  in  Judges  Mit  or  male  under-apparel  are  evi- 
dently referred  to;  and  in  Isaiah  we  may  infer  that  fe- 
male under-clothing  is  in  like  manner  aUuded  ta 

From  this  Heb.  term  many  have  thought  is  derived 
the  Greek  word  aivdwVf  which  occurs  of  linen  or  muslin 
doth,  e.  g.  a  loose  garment  worn  at  night  instead  of  the 
day-clothes,  q.  d.  night-gown  (Mark  xiv,  51,  52, "  linen 
doth'*);  used  also  for  wrapping  around  dead  bodies, 
q.  d.  grave-clothes,  cerements  {**  fine  linen,**  Mark  xv, 
46;  "linen  doth,**  Matt,  xxvii,  59;  "linen,**  Mark  xv, 
46;  Luke  xxiii,  53).  This  appears  to  have  been  a  fine 
fabric  (probably  usually,  but  not  necessarily  of  linen), 
either  the  Egyptian  (Pollux,  vii,  16,  72)  or  Indian; 
called  in  Egypt  mtier  (Peyron,  p.  299),  the  Sanscrit 
tmdhu  (Jablonski,  Opu$c  i,  297  sq.>  Others  trace  a 
connection  with  'Ipditq^  Sind  (Passow,  l^ex.  s.  v.) ;  some 
(as  EtymoL  Mag.)  from  the  dty  Sidon,  etc  It  appears 
to  have  specially  denoted  a  fine  cotton  cloth  from  India 
(Herod,  i,  200 ;  ii,  95 ;  iii,  86 ;  vii,  181) ;  also  generally  a 
linen  doth,  used  as  a  signal  (Polyb.  ii,  66, 10),  for  sur- 
geons* bandages  (Herod,  vii,  181),  for  mummy -cloth 
(Herod,  ii,  86),  or  other  purposes  (Sophocles,  Ant,  1222; 
Thuc  ii,  49).  I'his  wonl  is  therefore  not  decisive  as  to 
the  material  See  Schroder, />e  Vest,  i/uA  p.  839;  Mi- 
chadis,  SuppL  1720;  Wetstein,  A^.  T,  i,  631.— Gesenius, 
Thet,  Heb,  s.  v. 

8.  Kaepas'  (09*^9,  Sept  rapxamvoc*  Vulg.  earbasi' 
mui)  "occurs  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  6),  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hangings  *  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace,'  at  the  time  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the 
city  Shushan,  or  Susan,  by  Ahasuerus,  who  'reigned 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia.'  We  are  told  that 
there  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and 
pillars  of  marble.  Karpas  is  translated  green  in  our 
version,  on  the  authority,  it  is  said,  *  of  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase,' where  it  is  interpreted  Ueh-green,  RoeenroUller 
and  others  derive  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Arabic  ku- 
rufSf  which  signifies  '  garden  parsley,'  Apium  petroselv- 
num,  as  if  it  alluded  to  the  green  color  of  this  plant;  at 
the  same  time  arguing  that  as  'the  word  karpas  is 
placed  before  two  other  words  which  undoubtedly  de- 
note colors,  viz.  the  whUe  and  the  purpie-blue,  it  proba- 
bly also  does  the  same.'  But  if  two  of  the  words  denote 
colors,  it  would  appear  a  good  reason  why  the  third 
should  refer  to  the  substance  which  was  colored.  This, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  what  was  intended.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  occurrences  related  took  place  at  the  Per- 
sian court  at  a  time  when  it  held  sway  as  far  as  India, 
and  that  the  account  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  the  andent  language  of  Persia,  we 


may  suppose  that  some  foreign  words  may  hav«  beea 
introduced  to  indicate  even  an  already  well-known  sub- 
stance; but  more  especially  so  if  the  substance  itself 
was  then  first  made  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  He- 
brew karpas  is  very  similar  to  the  Sanscrit  harpamtw^ 
karpasa,  or  karpase,  signifying  the  cotton-plant,  whence 
the  Armen.  kierbasy  and  the  Greek  Kvpjiama,  cvp^omc. 
etc  (A  siaL  Researcke;  iv,  231,  CJakntta).  Celsius  {Hi- 
eroboL  i,  159)  states  that  the  Arabs  and  Persians  have 
karphas  and  kirba*  as  names  for  cotton.  These  muat 
no  doubt  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  while  the  word 
karpas  is  now  applied  throughout  India  to  cotton  with 
the  seed,  and  may  even  be  seen  in  English  prices-cur- 
rent Kapiraeo^  occurs  in  the  Periplvs  of  Arrian,  who 
sUtes  (p.  165)  that  the  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Baiy- 
gaze,  in  India,  was  productive  of  carpasus,  and  of  the 
tine  Indian  muslins  made  of  it  The  word  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  karpasa^  and,  though  it  haa 
been  translated  ,/lrK  muslin  by  Dr.  Vincent,  it  mi^  mean 
cotton  doths,  or  calico  in  generaL  Mr.  Yates,  in  his 
recently  published  and  valuable  work,  Textrvmm  A  nti- 
quorumf  states  that  the  earliest  notice  of  this  Oriental 
name  in  any  classical  author  which  he  has  met  with  ia 
the  line  *  Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina'  of  Clledlius 
Sutius,  who  died  B.C3.  169.  Mr.  Yates  infers  that  aa 
this  poet  translated  from  the  Greek,  so  the  Greeks  most 
have  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  etc,  which  were 
brought  from  India  as  early  as  200  years  B.C  See  his 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  Gelsius,  for  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors,  where  carbasui  occurs;  proving 
that  not  only  the  word,  but  the  substance  which  it  indi- 
cated, was  known  to  the  ancients  subsequent  to  this  pe- 
riod. It  might,  indeed  must,  have  been  known  long 
before  to  the  Persians,  as  constant  communication  took 
place  by  caravans  between  the  north  of  India  and  Per- 
sia, as  has  been  dearly  shown  by  Heeren.  Cotton  was 
known  to  Ctesias,  who  lived  so  long  at  the  Persian  court 
Pliny  describes  it  as  a  Spanish  article  {Nat,  H,  xix,  1), 
but  other  andent  writers  call  it  a  product  of  India  and 
the  East  (Strabo,  xiv,  719 ;  Curtius,  viii,  9).  Nothing 
can  be  more  suitable  than  cotton,  white  and  blue,  in  the 
above  passage  of  Esther,  as  J.  F.  Boyle  long  since  (1837) 
remarked  in  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  A  ntiqyity  of 
Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  145 :  *  Hanging  curtains  made  with 
calico,  usually  in  stripes  of  different  colors  and  padded 
with  cotton,  caUed  purdahs,  are  employed  throughout 
India  as  a  substitute  for  doors.'  They  may  be  seen  used 
for  the  very  purposes  mentioned  in  the  text  in  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Delhi's  palace,  where,  on  a  paved  mosaic 
terrace,  rows  of  slender  pillars  support  a  light  roof,  from 
which  hang  by  rings  immense  padded  and  etriped  cur- 
tains, which  may  be  rolled  up  or  removed  at  pleasure. 
These  either  increase  light  or  ventilation,  and  form,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  movable  wall  to  the  building,  which  is 
used  as  one  of  the  halls  of  audience.  This  kind  of  struc- 
ture was  probably  introduced  by  the  Persian  conquerors 
of  India,  and  therefore  may  serve  to  explain  the  object 
of  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  palace  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis."  See  Abulpharag.  Hist,  dynast,  p.  433; 
Salmasiua,  Homonym,  c  81;  Celsius,  Hierobot,  ii,  157; 
Schr5der,  De.  Vest,  MuL  p.  108  sq.    See  Cotton. 

9.  Shaatkez'  (Y3;37*^),  a  kind  of  garments  woven 
of  two  sorts  of  thread,  linen  and  wool,  like  the  Greek 
\ipaopa  ctfi^ifuroVf  Eng.  Unsey-icoolsey,  which  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  use,  as  appears  from  the  two 
passages  in  the  Mosaic  law  where  the  word  occurs: 
Lev.  xix,  19, "  Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen 
and  woolen  come  upon  thee ;"  Deut  xxii,  11,"  Thou  shalt 
not  wear  a  garment  of  divers  sorts,  as  of  linen  and  wool- 
en together.**  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  term 
Shaatnez  is  interpreted  by  C^Wlbs  IjJ^,  a  garment  of 
two  different  kinds,  L  c  of  heterogeneous  materials;  and 
in  the  latter  by  the  explicit  definition,  D*^riCB^  *lt3S 
•(''^n^,  of  wool  andjiax  threads  together.  The  Sept 
renders  KifidrjXov,  i.  e.  adulterated;  Aqnila,  <h^i^ia- 
Kiifjuvop,  L  e.  various,  of  different  sorts ;  the  Peshito  and 
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Samaritan,  variegated.  Other  aocient  interpretera  have 
either  retained  the  original  wordf  as  Onkeloa,  or  have 
entirely  neglected  it,  as  the  Vulg.,  usually  introducing 
the  interpreution  from  DeuU  into  Levit,  as  the  Vene- 
tian Greek  (^fitoAivov),  Saadias,  the  Armenian,  Erpeni- 
us,  and  the  Persic  The  derivation  is  uncertain.  The 
early  etymologists  have  sought  in  vain  a  Samar.  origin 
fur  the  word,  as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i,  545).  The  Talmud 
gives  only  fanciful  derivations  (Mishna,  KUaim,  ix,  8 ; 
comp.  Nidda,  61  b ;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  s.  v. ;  Abr.  Gei- 
ger,  Lekrbuch  d,  MUcknah,  ii,  75) ;  and  the  Targnms  are 
little  better  (see  Pseudojon.  tn  DeuL  ad  loc).  Ernest 
Meyer  proposes  the  signification  graduaUyformedy  firom 
a  transposition  of  the  letters  and  comparison  with  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  {Lex  rod.  Heb,  p.  686).  The  word 
is  prob.  of  Egyptian  origin,  although  Forster  (J)e  bysw 
antiquorum^  p.  95)  and  Jablonski  {Opusc  i,  294  sq.)  have 
not  fully  succeeded  in  tracing  its  original  in  the  Coptic, 
which  language,  however,  furnishes  the  nearest  ety- 
mon (see  Peyron,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  ki/3^j|Xoc).    See  Wooi/- 

LEN. 

10.  Mikyeh'  (^I^PP,  a  collection^  as  often)  occurs  only 
in  connection  with  this  subject  in  1  Kings  z,  28,  **And 
Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
yam ;  the  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at 
a  price ;"  also  2  Chron.  i,  16,  where  the  same  language 
occurs.  In  these  passages  it  evidently  signifies  a  com- 
pany of  horses,  i  e.  a  drove  or  string,  as  brought  from 
Egypt  at  a  fixed  valuation.  The  Sept  in  most  copies 
renders  ix  BtKovi  or  i^  'Ecove,  otherwise  i^oSoQy  as  in 
2  Chron. ;  the  Vulg.  hail  Coa  in  both  places,  as  a  proper 
name,  referring,  as  some  have  thought,  to  Michoi  (Pliny, 
vi,  29),  the  country  of  the  Troglod3rtes  (see  Calmet,  Did. 
s.  V.  Coa).  Others  have  sought  less  direct  elucidations 
(see  Bochart, y/iems.  i,  171, 172;  Lud.  de  Dieu,  ad  loc; 
Clericns  and  Dathe  On  Kings,  ad  loc ;  Becke,  Parapkh 
Chaid,  ad  Chron.,  ad  loc,  p.  7 ;  Michaelis,  Svpplem. 
1271,  and  In  Jure  Mosaico,  iii,  882;  Bottcher,  Specim, 
p.  170).  But  of  these  far-fetched  explanations  there 
is  no  occasion ;  the  passages  simply  refer  to  a  cara- 
van of  horse-merchants  carrying  on  the  commerce  of 
Sotomon  with  Egypt  (see  Taylor,  Fragments,  No. 
190). 

Linga  (a  Sanscrit  word  which  literally  means  a  sign 
or  symbol)  denotes,  in  the  sectarian  worship  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  phallus,  as  an  emblem  of  the  male  or  generative 
power  of  nature.  The  Unga-worship  prevails  with  the 
Saivas,  or  adorers  of  Siva.  See  HiNDinsM.  Originally 
of  an  ideal  and  mystical  nature,  it  has  degenerated  into 
practices  of  the  grossest  description,  thus  taking  the 
same  conrae  as  the  similar  worship  of  the  Chaldaums, 
Greeks,  and  otliac  nations  of  the  East  and  West  The 
accounts  how  Linga  became  a  representative  of  Siva 
vary  greatly,  but  coincide  in  the  main  in  that  Siva,  hav- 
ing scandalized  the  penitent  saints  by  his  amour  with 
Parwati,was  cursed  by  them  to  be  changed  into  what 
occupied  so  much  his  being,  and  to  lose  his  genitals,  by 
which  he  had  given  offence;  later,  when  finding  the 
punishment  not  in  proportion  to  the  result,  they  resolved 
to  hold  that  very  sign  in  reverence.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  the  organ  of  generation  was  here  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  Phallos  and  Priapus  in  Egypt  and 
Greece.  The  manner  in  which  the  Linga  is  represented 
is  generally  inoffensive— the  pistil  of  a  flower,  a  pillar  of 
stone,  or  other  erect  and  cylindrical  objects  being  held 
as  appropriate  symbols  of  the  generative  power  of  Siva. 
Its  counterpart  is  Yoni,  or  the  symbol  of  female  nature 
as  fructified  and  productive  The  Siva-Purana  names 
twelve  Lingas  which  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  this  worship  in  India.  See  Chambers,  Cyclop. 
s.  v.;  Vollmer,  Mythol  Worterb.  s.  v. 

Lingard,  Johw,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Roman  CathoUc 
priest,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  histo- 
rians, was  bom  at  Winchester,  England,  Feb.  5,  1771. 
He  studied  at  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Douai, 
France,  and  remained  there  until  obliged  by  the  horrors 


of  the  French  Revolution  to  return  to  England.  The 
college  was  finally  settled  at  Ushaw,  near  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  Mr.  Lingard  there  performed  the  duties  of 
some  of  its  offices.  He  revisited  France  for  a  short 
time  during  the  dangerous  period  of  the  Revolution,  and 
on  one  occasion  barely  escaped  being  mobbed  as  a  priest 
In  1805  he  wrote  for  the  Newcastle  Courant  a  series  of 
letters,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Catholic  Loyalty  vindicated  (12mo).  He  after- 
wards wrote  several  controversial  pamphlets,  which  in 
1813  were  published  in  a  volume  having  the  title  of 
Tracts  on  several  Subjects  connected  with  the  Civil  atui 
Religious  Principles  of  the  Catholics  (reprinted  by  F. 
Lucas,  Jr.,  at  Baltimore,  1823,  12mo,  and  often).  Dr. 
Lingard's  great  work,  however,  is  his  History  of  Eng- 
land  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary  in  1688  (London,  1819- 
25, 6  vols.  4to ;  2d  edit  1823-31, 14  vols.  8vo ;  4th  edit 
1837, 13  vols.  12mo;  5th  ed.  1849-50, 10  vols.  8vo;  6th 
ed.  1854-55, 10  vols.  8vo ;  American  editions,  publbhed 
by  Dunigan,  N.  Y.,  13  vols.  12mo;  by  Sampson  &.  Co.,  of 
Boston,  1853-54, 13  vols.  12mo,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
best).  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  founded  on  an- 
cient writers  and  original  documents,  displaying  much 
eradition  and  acuteness,  and  opening  fields  of  inquiry 
previously  unexplored.  The  narrative  is  clear,  the 
dates  are  accurately  given,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  distinctly.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  terse,  and  unos- 
tentatious. The  work,  perhaps,  exhibits  too  exclusive- 
ly the  great  facts  and  circumstances,  military,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  enters  less  than  might  be  desirable 
into  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  condition  of  the 
people.  In  all  matters  connected  with  the  Romish 
Church  the  work  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  col- 
ored by  the  very  decided  religious  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor, but  these  are  not  offensively  set  forth.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard, after  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  England," 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  pope  Leo  XII  offereil  to 
make  him  cardinal,  but  he  refusied  the  dignity,  partly 
because  he  did  not  feel  qualified  for  the  office,  and  partly 
because  it  would  have  interfered  with  his  favorite  stud- 
ies. He  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  in  the 
small  preferment  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  the  village  of  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  all,  both  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  died  July  13, 1851,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  St  Cuthbert's  College,  at  Ushaw,  to 
which  institution  he  bequeathed  his  library.  Lingard 
was  also  the  author  of  Catechetical  Instructions  on  the 
Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the  Catholic  Church  (2d  edit 
Lond.  1840, 12mo;  3d  edit  1844, 18mo)  :—A  Revieiv  of 
certain  Anti-Catholic  Publications  (Lond.  1813,  8vo)  :— 
Exeuttination  of  certain  Opinions  advanced  by  Bishop 
Burgess  (anon.)  (Manchester,  1813,  Svo):^  Strictures 
on  Dr,  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  (Lond.  1815,  8vo) : — Observations  on 
the  Laws  and  Ordinances  which  exist  in  Foreign  States 
relative  to  the  Religious  Concerns  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects  (anon.)  (Lond.  1817, 8vo) : — Documents  to  ascer- 
tcnn  the  Sentiments  of  British  Catholics  informer  Ages 
respecting  the  Power  of  the  Popes  (Lond.  1819, 8vo) : — 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
(I»nd.  1806;  1845,  2  vols.  8vo;  Phil.  1841, 12mo).  In 
1836  he  published  anon3rmously  an  English  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  which  is  said  to  be  accurate  and  faithful  in 
several  passages  where  the  Douai  transition  is  fatUty. 
See  EngL  Cyd,  s.  v.;  the  London  Times  (July  25, 1851) ; 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine  (Sept  1851,  p.  823  sq.) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  vol.  viii,  s.  v. ;  Lowndes,  Brit,  Lib,  p.  1096 
sq. ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  1844,  p.  874  sq. ;  and  the  excel- 
lent article  in  Allibone,  Did,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
ii,  1102-1105.     (J.H.W.) 

Lingendes,  Claude  de,  a  noted  French  pulpit 
orator  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  1591.  Ha 
entered  the  order,  and  soon  rose  to  high  distinction. 
He  was  intrusted  with  several  important  missions.  He 
died  at  Paris,  where  he  was  superior  of  his  order,  April 
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12, 1660.     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  BingrapK  GenhaUf  xxxi, 
278. 

Lingendes,  Jean  de,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  a 
relative  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  1595. 
As  chaplain  to  Louis  XIII,  he  became  quite  eminent  for 
hb  great  talents  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Macon  in  1650.  He  died  in  1665.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Genir,  zxxi,  278. 

Link,  Johann  "Wolfgang  Conrad,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Pirmasens  April  23,  1758.  In 
1771  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  in  1774 
was  graduated  A.M.  In  1775  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  that  university  as  professor  extraordinary, 
and  in  1778  be  became  pastor  at  Bischofsheim,  near 
DarmsUdt.  He  died  suddenly  Dec  28, 1788.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  theological  researches,  hb  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  modem  languages  enabled  him  to  translate  Eng- 
Ibh  works  into  German  and  German  productions  into 
Englbh,  the  latter  for  the  '*  Universal  Englbh  Library.** 
Of  hb  own  compositions  we  mention  Uther  das  hebrd' 
i»che  Sprachstudium  (Giess.  1777, 8vo)  i^Diss,  de  SchUo 
a  Jacobo  predicto  Genes,  49, 10  fibid,  1774, 4to).  See  Do- 
ring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeutschL  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Link,  Wenceslaiis,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
for  his  efforte  in  behalf  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  cause 
of  the  reformatory  movement,  was  bom  at  Colditz,  near 
Meissen,  Saxony,  about  1483.  He  was  an  Augustinian 
monk  of  the  couvent  Waldheim  when  he  went  to  the 
Wittenberg  Univernty  to  pursue  theological  studies, 
and,  after  attaining  to  the  dbtinction  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology, became  successively  prior  of  the  convents  at  Wit- 
tenberg, Munich,  Nuremberg,  etc.  He  enjoyed  great 
notoriety  and  popularity  when  the  Reformation  was 
first  assuming  shape,  but  hb  leaning  towards  it  made 
him  unpopular  with  Romanbts,  and  he  gradually  went 
over  to  the  new  cause.  In  1523  he  married,  and  two 
years  later  appeared  as  Protestant  preacher  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  died  there  March  11,1547.  Hb  works  are 
not  of  any  special  merit  A  Ibt  of  them  b  given  in 
Jocher,  GeUhrten  Lexihon^  ii,  2442  sq. 

Linn,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  son  of  the  succeeding,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
March  14, 1777,  and  graduated  in  1795  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, where  he  dbtingubhed  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  polite  literature.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of 
law,  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  licensed  in  1798.  He  was  ordained  in 
1799,  and  installed  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  until  his  sudden  death, 
August  30, 1804.  Linn  was  quite  a  poet,  and  most  of 
his  publicat  ions  are  of  a  poetical  nature.  H  b  best  works 
are,  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry : — A  Sermon  on  the  Death 
o/Dr.Etcing  (1802) :— .4  Poem  on  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity: — a  narrative  poem,  entitled  Vaferian^  with  a 
sketch  of  hb  life  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1805, 
8vo) ;  and  two  tracts  against  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley. See  Spragne,  A  nnals,  iv,  210 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Linn, 'William,  D.D.,a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1752.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1772  with  honor, 
studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Middle 
Spring,  Pa.,  and  in  1775  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Done- 
gal Presbytery.  Fired  with  the  patriotism  of  the  Rev- 
olution, he  t)ecame  a  chnplain  in  (len.  Thompson's  regi- 
ment, and  was  ordained  to  the  rombtry  at  this  period. 
His  regiment  being  soon  ordered  to  Canada,  for  domes- 
tic reasons  he  resigned  his  chapUincy.  After  a  brief  set- 
tlement at  Big  Spring,  he  taught  an  academy  in  5^mer- 
set  County,  Md.,  with  success,  until  in  1786  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabcthtown,N.  J., 
from  whence  he  removed  to  New  York  in  the  same  year 
as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  CoUegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  was  full  of  genius  and  power.  H  is  sermons 
were  written,  and  committed  to  memory.  Hb  delivery 
was  graceful,  natural,  aniipated,  and  accompanied  by  that 


electric  power  which  thrilb  and  sways  an  audience.  Hb 
imagination  was  vivid,  his  language  choice  and  clasaical, 
and  hb  pictorial  ability  remarkable.  He  was  celebrated 
for  hb  missionary  and  charitable  discourses.  ^  Earnest, 
pathetic,  persuasive,  and  alarming  in  hb  addresses,  he 
peculiarly  exceUed  in  awakening  sinners  and  niging 
them  to  the  refuge  of  the  GospeL  On  special  occasions 
he  shone  with  conspicuous  lustre,  and  rose  above  him- 
self.** In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
retired  from  the  active  minbtry  in  1805,  and  died  at 
Albany  Jan.  8, 1808.  Among  hb  publbhed  addresses 
are  some  of  hb  celebrated  missionary  and  charity  ser- 
mons, historical  discourses,  controversial  sermons,  a  eu- 
logy on  Washington,  delivered  before  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  sermon  preached  in  1776 
to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  who  were  about  to  join  the 
army.-— iSprague,  A  nnals,  vol  ix ;  Dr.  De  Witt's  Histori- 
cal Discourse ;  Dr.  Bradford's  Funeral  Sermon,  etc  ( W. 
J.R.T.) 

Lintel  (prop.  Cjip^p,  mash](oph\  lit  a  projecting 
cover ;  Ezod.  xii,  22, 88 ;  "  upper  door-post,"  ver.  7 ;  also 
"1P)B3,  kaphtor',  a  chapUty  Le.  capital  of  a  column,  Amos 
ix,  1 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14 ;  elsewhere  a  "  knop"  of  the  candeU- 
bmm ;  and  b^M,  a'yily  a  "  ram,*"  as  often;  hence  a  pilaster 
or  pillar  in  a  wall,  1  Kings  vi,  81,  ebewhere  ^  post"),  the 
head-piece  of  a  door,  or  the  horizontal  beam  covering  the 
side-posts  or  jambs.  See  Post.  Thb  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  mark  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Passover  was  in- 
stituted.   See  Passovkr. 

Li'nua  (usually  A7yoc,  but  prop.  AiVoc,  the  name 
originally  of  a  mythological  and  musical  personage,  per- 
haps from  XiVov,  linen),  one  of  the  Christians  at  Ronoe 
whose  salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv,  21). 
A.D.  64.  He  b  said  to  have  been  the  first  bbhop  of 
Rome  after  the  martj'rdom  of  Peter  and  Paul  (Irencus, 
Adv,  Hares,  iii,  8 ;  Eusebius.  Hist,  Eceles,  iii,  2, 4, 18, 14, 
81;  T,6;  oomp.  Jerome, />«  Viris,IUust,  15;  Augustine, 
EpisU  liii,  2;  Theodoret,  ad  2  Tim,  iv,  21 ),  but  there  b 
some  discrepancy  in  the  early  statement  respecting  hb 
date  (see  Heinichen  ad  Euseb,  iii,  187 ;  Burton,  Hist,  of 
the  Christ,  Church ;  Lardner,  Works,  ii,  31, 32, 176, 187). 
'^Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  anid 
TiUemont  {Hist,  Eceles,  iL  165,  591),  state  that  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Rome  afrer  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  IrenKus,  *  [Peter  and  Paul] 
when  they  founded  and  built  up  the  Church  [of  Rome], 
committed  the  ofiice  of  its  episcopate  to  Linus,'  certain- 
ly adroit,  or  rather  imply  the  meaning  that  he  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter;  as  if  the  two  great 
apostles,  having,  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  peculiar 
office,  completed  the  organization  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
lefr  it  under  the  government  of  Linus,  and  passed  on  to 
preach  and  teach  in  some  new  region.  Thb  proceeding 
would  be  in  accordance  yaih  the  practice  of  the  apostles 
in  other  places.  The  earlier  appointment  of  Linus  b  as- 
serted as  a  fact  by  Ruffinus  {Proff,  m  Clem,Recogn,\  and 
by  the  author  of  ch.  xlvi,  bk.  vii  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, It  is  accepted  as  the  trae  statement  of  the  case 
by  bbhop  Peareon  {De  Serie  et  Svccessione  Priorum 
Roma  Episcoporum,  ii,  5,  §  1)  and  by  Fleury  {Hist,  EccL 
ii,  26).  Some  persons  have  objected  that  the  undistin- 
guished mention  of  the  name  of  Linus  between  the 
names  of  two  other  Roman  Christians  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21  b 
a  proof  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Rome. 
But  even  Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  bishop's  name  is  in  accordance  with  the 
'  simplicity  of  that  early  age.  No  lufry  pre-eminence 
I  was  attributed  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the  apostolic 
times." 

According  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  Linus  was  bom  at 
Volterra,  but  an  old  papal  catalogue  represents  him  as 
an  Euiirian.  According  to  tradition,  he  went  to  Rome 
when  22  years  of  age,  made  there  the  acquaintance  of 
Peter,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Besan^on,  in  France,  to 
preach  the  Gospel    After  his  return  to  Rome  Peter  ap- 
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pointed  him  his  coadjutor;  bat,  accoiding  to  the  Brev- 
iary, he  was  the  one  who  primu*  post  Peirum  gubernavU 
eedeMtam.  He  is  said  to  have  enacted,  on  his  accession 
to  the  bishopric,  that,  in  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xi,  5, 
women  should  never  enter  the  church  with  their  heads 
uncovered. 

The  duration  of  his  episcopate  is  g^ven  by  Eusebius 
(whose  11.  E.  iii,  16,  and  Chronicon  give  inconsistent  evi- 
dence) as  A.D.  68-80;  by  TiUeroont,  who,  however,  re- 
proaches Pearson  with  departing  from  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius,  as  66-78 ;  by  Baronius  as  67-78 ;  and  by 
Pearson  as  55-67.  Pearson,  in  the  treatise  already 
quoted  (i,  10),  gives  weighty  reasons  for  distrusting  the 
chronology  of  Eusebius  as  regards  the  years  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  he  derives  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (see  i,  18,  and  ii,  5).  This  point  has  been  sub- 
sequently considered  by  Baraterius  {De  Succeuione  A  nti- 
quiMsima  Episc  Rom,  1740),  who  gives  A.D.  5&-67  as  the 
date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus. 

**The  statement  of  RufBnus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus 
were  bishops  in  Rome  while  St.  Peter  was  alive,  has 
been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which  sprang  up  in 
the  17th  century,  received  the  sanction  even  of  Ham- 
mond in  his  controversy  with  Blondel  (  Work$t  ed.  1684, 
iv,  825 ;  Episcopatus  Jura,  v.  1,  §  1 1 ),  was  held  with  some 
slight  modification  by  Baraterius,  and  has  recently  been 
revived.  It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in  Rome 
only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin,  while  at  the 
same  time  another  bishop  exercised  the  same  authority 
over  the  Jewish  Christians  there.  Tertullian's  assertion 
{De  Prascr,  Hceret,  §  82)  that  Clement  [the  third  bish- 
op] of  Rome  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  has  been 
quoted  also  as  corroborating  this  theory,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  Clement's  con- 
secration took  place  immediately  before  he  became  bish- 
op of  Rome;  and  the  statement  of  Ruffinus,  so  far  as  it 
lends  any  support  to  the  above-named  theory,  is  shown 
to  be  without  foundation  by  Pearson  (ii,  8,  4).  Tille- 
mont's  observations  (p.  590)  in  reply  to  Pearson  only 
show  that  the  establishment  of  two  contemporary  bish- 
ops in  one  city  was  contemplated  in  ancient  times  as  a 
possible  provisional  arrangement  to  meet  certain  tempo- 
rary difficulties.  The  actual  limitation  of  the  authority 
of  Linus  to  a  section  of  the  Church  in  Rome  remains  to 
be  proved.  Ruffinus's  statement  ought,  doubtless,  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary Epiphanius  {Adv,  Har,  xxvii,  6,  p.  107),  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  suc- 
cession, not  contemporaneously.  The  facts  were,  how- 
ever, differently  viewed,  (1)  by  an  interpolator  of  the 
Gttta  Poniijicum  Damasi,  quoted  by  J.Yoss  in  his  sec- 
ond epistle  to  A.  Rivet  (App.  to  Pearson's  Vindicia  Igna- 
tiana) ;  (2)  by  Bede  ( Vita  3.  Bmedictiy  §  7,  p.  146,  edit. 
Stevenson),  when  be  was  seeking  a  precedent  for  two 
contemporaneous  abbots  presiding  in  one  monastery, 
and  (3)  by  Rabanus  Maurus  {De  Chorqn»copis,  in  0pp. 
cd.  Migne,  iv,  1197),  who  ingeniously  claims  primitive 
authority  for  the  institution  of  chorepiscopi  on  the  sup- 
position that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  never  bishops  with 
full  powers,  but  were  contemporaneous  chorepiscopi  em- 
ployed by  St.  Peter  in  his  abttcnce  fmra  Rome,  and 
at  his  request,  to  ordain  clergymen  fur  the  Church  at 
Rome." 

Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the 
Greek  Menaa,  among  the  seventy  disciples.  According 
to  the  Breviary,  he  cured  the  possessed,  raised  the  dead, 
and  was  beheaded  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Satur- 
ninu^  although  ho  had  restored  the  latter's  daughter 
from  a  dangerous  illness.  He  was  buried  in  the  Vatican, 
by  the  side  of  Sl  Peter.  Various  days  are  stated  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  in  the  Western  Church,  and  by  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  the  day  of  his  death.  According  to 
the  most  generally  received  tradition,  he  died  on  Sept. 
23.  A  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pafrum  (Paris,  1644,  vol. 
viii),  and  certain  pontifical  decrees,  are  incorrectly  as- 


cribed to  Linus,  but  he  is  generally  considered  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Peter's  dispute  with  Simon  Magus. 
See  Herzog,  Reai^Encjfldop.  viii,  421 ;  Lipsius,  Die  Papii 
Katahge  des  Eusebius  (Kiel,  1868, 8vo>. 

Line  or  Lints,  The  Peacb  of,  so  named  after  the 
place  where  it  was  concluded,  Dec.  13,  1645,  between 
Rakoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand III,  as  king  of  Hungary,  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  for  the  legal  existence  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Hungary.  Rakoczy,  who  aimed  at  the  crown 
of  that  country,  and  relied  on  the  Protestant  party  for 
support,  had  concluded  in  April,  1648,  with  Sweden  and 
France,  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against  Fer- 
dinand. In  an  address  to  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he 
enumerated  their  various  grievances,  he  laid  great  stress 
on  the  oppression  of  the  evangelical  party.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  an  army,  and  in  obtainitig  John 
Kemenyi,  an  experienced  general,  to  command  it.  Swe- 
den sent  him  soldiers  under  the  renowned  Dugloss,  and 
France  furnished  him  with  large  amounts  of  money. 
His  troops  obtained  some  unimportant  advantages  over 
those  of  Frederick,  and  the  Swedish  soldiers  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Imperialists  out  of  several  towns.  This, 
however,  did  not  continue,  and  in  October,  1644,  Rakoc- 
zy began  negotiations  for  peace  Mrith  Ferdinand.  The 
advantages  be  asked,  namely,  the  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty of  Hungary,  ete.,  were  approved  at  Vienna  August 
8,  1645,  and  the  peace  finally  signed  as  above.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the  grant  of  re- 
ligions liberty  to  the  Hungarians.  It  gave  permission 
to  all  to  attend  whatever  Church  they  might  choose; 
ministers  and  preachers  of  all  the  different  confessions 
were  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  such  as  had  previously 
been  persecuted  and  driven  away  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles  were  allowed  to  return,  or  to  be  re- 
called by  their  congregations.  The  churches  and  Church 
property  taken  from  the  evangelical  party  were  restored 
to  their  previous  owners.  The  eighth  article  of  the  sixth 
decree  of  king  Wladislaus  VI  was  re-enacted  against 
those  who  infringed  these  regulations,  and  made  them 
subject  to  a  trial  and  punishment  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Diet.  These  regulations,  however,  so  favorable  to 
the  Protestants,  met  with  great  opposition  at  the  Diet 
of  Presburg  in  1647,  and  were  most  violently  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  Roman  Catholics  refused  to  surrender 
to  the  Protestants  the  churches  they  had  taken  from 
them,  and  the  evangelical  party  finally  agreed  to  accept, 
instead  of  some  400  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  it,  the  small  number  of  90,  which  had  been  assured 
to  it  by  a  royal  edict,  under  date  of  Feb.  10, 1647.  See 
Steph.  Katona,  Historia  critica  rtgum  Hungaricorum, 
xxii,  832  sq. ;  Dumont,  Corps  universel  diphmatique  du 
droit  des  gtns,  vi,  1  sq. ;  J.  A.  Fessler,  Die  Gesch.  d,  Un^ 
gam,  etc.,  ix,  25  sq. ;  Johann  Maihith,  D.  Religionswir- 
ren  in  Ungam  (Regensb.  1845),  pt,  i,  p.  30  sq. ;  Gesch.  d. 
EvangdiKhen  Kirche  in  Ungam  (Berlin,  1854),  p.  199 
sq. ;  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  transL 
by  J.  Craig  (Boston  and  New  York,  1856, 12mo).  See 
Hungary. 

Lion  (prop.  '^*1H,  ari%  or  rt;)HK,  aryeh' ;  Sept  and 
N.  T.  Xiwi/),  the  most  powerful,  daring,  and  impressive 
of  all  carnivorous  animals,  the  most  magnificent  in  as- 
pect and  awful  in  voice.  Being  very  common  in  Syria 
in  early  times,  the  lion  naturally  supplied  many  forcible 
images  to  the  poetical  language  of  Scripture,  and  not  a 
few  historical  incidents  in  its  narratives.  This  is  shown 
by  the  great  number  of  passages  where  this  animal,  in 
all  the  stages  of  existence — as  the  whelp,  the  young 
adult,  the  fully  mature,  the  Uoness — occurs  under  differ- 
ent names,  exhibiring  that  multiplicity  of  denomina- 
tions which  always  results  when  some  great  image  is 
constantly  present  to  the  popular  mind.  Thus  we  have, 
1.  "tin,  gor,  or  ^sill,  gur  (a  suckling),  a  lion's  "  whelp,"  a 
very  young  lion  (Gen.  xlix,  9 ;  Deut  xxxiii,  20 ;  Jer. 
Ii,  88;  Ezek.  xix,  2,  8,  5 ;  Nabum  ii,  11, 12).  2.  'T'DS, 
kephir'  (the  shaggy),  a  "young  lion,"  when  first  leaving 
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the  protection  of  the  old  pair  to  hunt  independently 
(Ezek.  xix,  2,  3,  6,  6;  xli,  19;  Psa.  xci,  18;  Prov.  xix, 
12 ;  xXf  2 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxi,  4 ;  Jer.  xli,  38 ;  Hob. 
V,  14;  Nah.  ii,  11;  Zech.  xi,  8);  old  enough  to  roar 
(Judg.  xiv,  6;  Psa.  civ,  21^  Prov.  xix,  12;  Jer.  ii,  16; 
Amos  iii,  4) ;  beginning  to  seek  prey  for  itself  (Job  iv, 
10 ;  xxxviii,  39 ;  Isa.  v,  29 ;  Jer.  xxv,  38 ;  Ezek.  xix,  8 ; 
Mic.  V,  8) ;  and  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  in  his  youth- 
ful strength  (Psa.  xvii,  12;  xci,  13;  Isa.  xi,  6).  This 
term  is  also  used  tropically  for  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
enemies  (Psa.  xxxiv,  10 ;  xxxv,  17 ;  Iviii,  6 ;  Jer.  ii,  16) ; 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is  called  a  "  young  lion  of  the 
nations,"  i.  e.  an  enemy  prowling  among  them  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  2) ;  it  is  also  used  of  the  young  princes  or  war- 
riors of  a  state  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  13;  Nah.  ii,  18).  8. 
"^"HK,  art'  (the  puller  in  pieces,  plur.  masc  in  1  Kings  x, 
20,  elsewhere  fem.),  or  HI^'nK,  aryeh'  (the  same  with  n 
paragogic,  also  Chald.),  an  adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a 
lion  having  paired,  vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search 
of  prey  (Nah.  ii,  12;  2  Sam.  xvii>  10;  Numb,  xxiii,  24, 
etc.).  This  is  the  common  name  of  the  animaL  4. 
bn'r,  sha'chal  (the  roarer)^  a  mature  lion  in  full 
strength  (Job  iv,  10;  x,  16;  xxviii,  8;  Psa.  xci,  13; 
Prov.  xxvi,  13 ;  Hos.  v,  14 ;  xiii,  7).  Bochart  (Hieraz, 
i,  717)  understands  the  swarthy  lion  of  Syria  (Pliny,  ff, 
N.  viii,  17),  deriving  the  name  from  "^H^,  black,  by  an 
interchange  of  liquids.  This  denomination  may  very 
possibly  refer  to  a  distinct  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a 
black  species  or  race,  because  neither  black  nor  white 
lions  are  recorded,  excepting  in  Oppian  (De  Venal,  iii, 
48) ;  but  the  term  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  color  o^ 
the  skin,  not  of  the  fur;  for  some  lions  have  the  former 
fair,  and  even  rosy,  while  in  other  races  it  is  perfectly 
black.  An  Asiatic  lioness,  formerly  at  Exeter  Change, 
had  the  naked  part  of  the  nose,  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  bare  soles  of  all  the  feet  pure  black,  though  the 
fur  itself  was  very  pale  buff.  Yet  albinism  and  mela- 
nism are  not  uncommon  in  the  felin» ;  the  former  oc- 
curs in  tigers,  and  the  latter  is  frequent  in  leopards, 
panthers,  and  jaguars.  5.  ^7^,  la'yiah  (the  ttrong),  a 
fierce  lion,  one  in  a  state  of  fury,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
poetical  term  for  a  lion  that  has  reached  the  utmost 
growth  and  effectiveness  (Job  iv,  11;  Prov.  xxx,  30; 
Isa.  xxx,  6).  6.  K-iab,  Mna\  or  '^A,  lebi'  {lowing, 
roaring),  hence  a  lion,  lionets  (Numb,  xxiv,  9 ;  Hos.  xiii, 
8;  Joel  i,  6;  Deut  xxxiii,  20;  Psa.  Ivii,  4;  Isa.  v,  29). 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  i,  719)  supposes  this  word  not  to  de- 
note the  male  lion,  but  the  lioness;  and  Gesenius  {Thes. 
p.  738)  says  this  rests  on  good  grounds,  as  it  is  coupled 
with  other  nouns  denoting  a  lion,  where  it  can  hardly 
be  a  mere  synonyme  (Gen.  xlix,  9 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  9;  Isa. 
xxx,  6*,  Nah.  ii,  11);  and  the  passages  in  Job  iv,  11; 
xxxviii,  39 ;  Ezek.  xix,  2,  accord  much  better  with  a 
lioness  than  with  a  lion.  7.  In  Job  xxviii,  8,  the  Heb. 
words  yT]"^  ^3a,  beney  sha'chais,  are  rendered  ^^the 
lion's  whelps  J*  The  terms  properly  signify  "«m#  of 
pride,''  and  are  applied  to  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  as 
the  lion,  leviathan,  so  called  from  their  proud  gait,  bold- 
ness, and  courage.  The  lion  is  often  spoken  of  as  *^  the 
king  of  the  forest,"  or  "the  king  of  beasts;"  and  in  a 
similar  sense,  in  Job  xli,  34,  the  leviathan  or  crocodile 
is  called  the  "  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride,"  that 
is,  the  head  of  the  animal  creation  (see  Bochart,  Hie- 
roz, i,  718).     See  Wiielp. 

As  "  king  of  beasts,"  "  the  lion  is  the  Urgest  and 
most  formidably  armed  of  all  camassicr  animals,  the 
Indian  tiger  alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal  One  full 
grown,  of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  460  pounds,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  600  pounds.  The  fall  of  a 
fore-paw  in  striking  has  been  estimated  to  be  eijual  to 
twenty-6ve  pounds'  weight,  and  this,  with  the  grasp  of 
the  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depth,  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  break  the  vertebrae  of  an  ox.  The  hupe 
laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars,  worked  by  powerful 
jaws,  and  the  tongue  entirely  covered  with  horny  papil- 


liE^  hard  aa  a  rasp^  so  ui  t^n  crusli  the  fratD€  of  the  victim 
ami  clejiii  ita  \}fMii^  of  the  fl^nb,  are  a!l  subservient  to  m 
othofwb^  imm(n£c]iy  Htron^t  muscular  iMJucture,  capable 


African  Lion. 


(i  prttdigious  f'xertion,  and  miniiiter  to  the  eclf-onnfi- 
(lijict'  yihich  thc^  means  of  aiLftck  inspire.  Ln  Ama  lie 
hitu  rarL'Ly  meaaiurnii  more  than  nin^  fc^et  and  a  hairfrnta 
the  muse  to  thf  end  of  tht  tail,  though  a  ti^s'^r-skin  baa 
l-ctMi  kiinwn  of  llic  dimc'ii5i]OMi;  but  a  tntlclesgi  than  thir- 
ty tn  (eet.  In  Afrira  tht-y  ran?  rfinHjtlerahJy  largeTr  aiid 
(iup]]UiHl  with  a  much  irreater  i quantity  of  mane.  Both 
lion  and  ti(;fLT  an-  fimibhvii  with  a  isnjall  hcimy  apex  to 
1 U?  tail— a  faot  noted  by  the  aiicieiit*^  but  onJy  vtfritifed 
of  late  y<rarg  {-we  the  Fmr^tiifw^  qff^f  Cffvnfil  uj'the 
Ztmhigittd  I^turifty  *tf  iArndtm,  1**H2,  pw  1+6),  because  this 
<»lyt>cr  Uesi  c^mrealwi  in  the  hair  of  the  tip,  and  is  very 
linblc  to  drop  off/'  Yet  thifl  iingular  di« um^tanee  baa 
not  escaped  iti^  attention  of  the  Aasyrianflk  aud  it  is 
fuuiid  represwiited  on  the  rtiinEtl  in6cripUuua<rf  Nrucvch 
^BonumJ'a  Nimvth^  p.  245,  *i4ej. 


la  Lion's  Tiiil. 


**  All  thp  varieties  of  the  lioii  are  spiittwl  when  whelps, 
hilt  they  htx^pme  gfmluaUy  bufT  or  pale.  One  African 
vnriety,  x^TY  Urt^  in  iize^  fitrha^ts  a  dintinct  it[>ecie8, 
has  a  pcfiidiar  antli  moat  feroriou»  ph^^ognomy^  a  dense 
btflck  nianc  ext4?nr1iiig  half  way  down  the  tiack,  and  a 
bla^^k  frinp<*  aliin^the  aUlomcn  anrl  tip  of  tb*"tjiil.  while 
ihtT^e  t^f  Southern  Peri»ia  and  the  Dckkan  art-  nearly  dc*- 
tihiLe  of  that  defensive  nmamttit.  The  roarini;  voice 
•^'f  the  *ii*ecieB  jj*  notorious  to  a  prt>ytrf),  huf  the  warning 
ity  of  artm'ik  i*  Ph<ni,  diiapi^it^h,  ami  ^harp'^cKirto).  This 
in  always  excit^-d  by  iippusiiioiit  *"d  fjiwin  \\,i\m  ocea- 
Hiona  when  the  U*-u  sumnnnift  up  all  it*  lermri  f((*r  the 
c'littnlMit.  nothtiij^  can  he  more  furroiiitlle.  It  then  lash* 
o»  \\9  mAm  with  it^  ]itng  tsil,  iti*  rnmic  m^m»  to  rise  and 
ht^nd  like  hri^tle*  tr^md  itn  heati*  the  skin  and  miia> 
lie*  of  iu  face  are  all  in  nfrit*rt<>nf  it^  bu^re  eyebrows 
tinlf  pi>vcif  ifa  i^Urifii^  eycl*alK  it  diNMivere  it*  fotmldA- 
UU  h^ili  and  tfininuN  and  e^ttends  it*  pttwerful  cUwil 
^V  iirji  it  IS  thuR  [irepanMl  for  war*  even  tlii^  iHihWt  «if 
T}it  human  kind  an^  daunted  a  I  ite  approach^  and  thvre 
jirf:^  few  anmiujti  that  will  veuttire  singly  to  enp;agp  it. 
Lik*^  all  the  fVdiTiT.  it  is  more  nr  leas  nociuniait  and  mX" 
dMiii  gix'j^  abnjad  to  pur*ue  it«  ptty  lit]  afttr  fiiii«et. 
VV  hen  not  pressed  by  hunger  it  ifi  naturmlly  indoknt, 
and,  fnitn  \\a  bahitj  of  uaoofiiroUed  superiodtyj  pet» 
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liapB  capridooB,  bat  often  leas  sangaiiuuy  and  yindic- 
tivc  than  is  expected.  In  those  regions  where  it  has 
not  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations  of 
man  it  has  no  apprehensions  from  his  power.  It  bold- 
ly &oes  him,  and  seems  to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms. 
Woands  rather  serve  to  provoke  its  rage  than  to  repress 
its  ardor.  Nor  is  it  daunted  by  the  opposition  of  num- 
bers ;  a  single  lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an  entire 
caravan,  and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  when  it  finds 
itself  overpowered,  instead  of  ilying,  it  still  continues  to 
combat,  retreating  and  stiU  facing  the  en^roy  until  it  dies. 
^  lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  constantly 
with  the  lioness,  both  hunting  together,  or  for  each  oth- 
er when  there  is  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  the  mutual  affec- 
tion and  care  for  their  offspring  which  they  display  are 
remarkable  in  animals  doomed  by  nature  to  live  by  blood 
and  slaughter.  It  is  while  seeking  prey  for  their  young 
that  they  are  most  dangerous;  at  other  times  they  bear 
abstinence,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will  sometimes 
feed  on  carcasses 'found  dead.  They  live  to  more  than 
fifty  3rearB;  consequently,  having  annual  litters  of  from 
three  to  five  cubs,  they  multiply  rapidly  when  not  seri- 
ously opposed.  Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive 
abode  of  lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and  west 
having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  but  in  Asia  never  to  the  south  of  the  Ner^ 
budda  nor  east  of  the  Lower  Granges.  Since  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  and  even  since  the  havoc  which  the  osten- 
tatious barbarism  of  Roman  grandees  made  among  them, 
they  have  dimimshed  in  number  exceedingly,  although 
at  the  present  day  individuals  are  not  unfrequently  seen 
in  Barbary,  within  a  short  distance  of  Ceuta"  (Kitto). 
"At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though  they 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt 
(Schwarz,  Desc.  of  Pal. ;  see  Isa.  xxx,  6).  They  abound 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Bussorah  and 
Bagdad  (Russell,  Aleppo,  p.  61),  and 'in  the  marshes  and 
jungles  near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia  (Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon^  p.  566).  This  species,  according  to  Layard, 
is  without  the  dark  and  shaggy  mane  of  the  African  lion 
{ibid.  487),  though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he  had  seen 
lions  on  the  River  Kariin  with  a  long  black  mane.  But, 
though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from  Palestine,  they 
must  in  ancient  times  have  been  numerous.  The  names 
Lebaotb  (Josh,  xv,  82),  Beth^Lebaoth  (Josh,  xix,  6), 
Arieh  (2  Kings  xv,  25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,7;  1  Sam. 
XXV,  44)  were  probably  derived  from  the  presence  of,  or 
connection  with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  at  one  time  common.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the 
forests  which  have  vanished  with  them  ( Jer.  v,  6 ;  xii, 
8 ;  Amos  iii,  4),  in  the  tangled  brushwood  (Jer.  iv,  7 ; 
XXV,  38 ;  Job  xxxviii,  40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tauis  (CJant.  iv,  8  ^  Ezek.  xix,  9  ^  Nah.  ii,  12).  The  cane- 
brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  *  pride'  of  the 
river,  was  their  favorite  haunt  (Jer.  xlix,  19 ;  1, 44 ;  Zech, 
xi,  3),  and  in  this  reedy  covert  (Lam.  iii,  10)  they  were 
to  be  found  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  as  we  learn 
from  a  passage  of  Johannes  Phocas,  who  travelled  in  Pal- 
estine towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  (Reland,Pa/. 
i,  274).  They  abounded  in  the  jungles  which  skirt  the 
rivers  of  Mesopotamia  (Ammian.  Marc,  xviii,  7, 5),  and 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon  {De  Venat.  xi)  were  found  in 
Nysa.** 


Persian  Lion. 


''Naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  the  lion  as  a 
genus,  consisting  of  some  three  or  four  species.  Two  of 
these  are  found  in  Asia,  the  one  called,  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  mane,  the  maneless  lion  (Leo  Goozeraten»is\ 
found  only  in  Western  India,  and  the  other  furnished 
with  that  appendage  in  its  ordinary  profusion  {L.Adat- 
icujr),  which  is  spread  over  Bengal,  Persia,  the  Euphrate- 
an  Yalley,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia.  This  is  smaller, 
and  more  slightly  built  than  the  African  lions,  with  a 
fur  of  a  lighter  yellow.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er it  is  really  more  than  variety." 

"The  lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the 
Asiatic  variety,  described  by  Aristotle  {H,  A.  ix,  44) 
and  Pliny  (viii,  18)  as  distinguished  by  its  short  curly 
mane,  and  by  being  shorter  and  rounder  in  shape,  like 
the  sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban  (Layard.  Nineveh  and 


Lton  at  Arban. 


Babylon,  p.  278).  It  was  less  daring  than  the  longer- 
maned  species,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  it  not  only 
ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in  the  desert  in  presence 
of  the  shepherd  (Iso.  xxxi,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  84),  but  laid 
v'aste  towns  and  villages  (2  Rings  xvii,  25,  26 ;  Prov. 
xxii,  13 ;  xxvi,  18),  and  devoured  men  (1  Rings  xiii,  24 ; 
XX,  86 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  25 ;  Ezek.  xix,  8, 6).  The  shep- 
henls  sometimes  ventured  to  encounter  the  lion  single- 
handed  (1  Sam.  xvii,  84),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed 
by  Amos  (iii,  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the 
transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often  wit- 
nessed. At  other  times  they  pursued  the  animal  in 
large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to  intimidate  him  (Isa. 
xxxi,  4)  and  drive  him  into  the  net  or  pit  they  had  pre- 
pared to  catch  him  (Ezek.  xix,  4, 8).  This  method  of 
capturing  wild  beasts  is  described  by  Xenophon  {De  Ven, 
xi,  4)  and  by  Shaw,  who  says,  *fhe  Arabs  dig  a  pit 
where  they  are  observed  to  enter,  and,  covering  it  over 
lightly  with  reeds  or  small  branches  of  trees,  they  fre- 
quently decoy  and  catch  them'  (TraveU, 2d  ed.  p.  172). 
Benaiah,  one  of  David's  heroic  body-guard,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  slaying  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  20).  The  kings  of  Persia  had  a  menagerie  of 
lions  (aa,  g6b,  Dan.  vi,  7,  etc).  When  captured  alive 
they  were  put  in  a  cage  (Ezek.  xix,  9),  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  Umed.    In  the  hunting  scenes  at 


Lion-hantini;— Linn  being  let  out  of  a  Cage.    (From  tho 
bas-relief  of  Sordanapalas  m,  British  Museum.) 
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Beni-Hassan  tame  lions  are  represented  as  osed  in  hunt- 
ing (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Eyypt,  iii,  17).     On  the  bas-reliefs 


Hunting  with  a  Lion,  which  hao  aeixed  an  Ibex, 
at  Kouyiinjik  a  lion  led  by  a  chain  is  among  the 
presentM  bntught  by  the  conquered  to  their  victors  (Lay- 
anl,  Sintveh  and  Bab^Um,  p.  138).'*  Wilkinson  says  : 
"  The  worship  of  the  lion  was  particularly  regarded  in 
the  city  of  Leontopolis,  and  other  cities  adored  this  an- 
imal as  the  emblem  of  more  than  one  deity."  It  was  the 
symbi»l  of  strength,  and  therefore  typical  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules  (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  v,  169).  In  Baby- 
loo  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  throw  offend- 
ers to  be  devoured  by  lions  kept  in  dens  for  that  pur- 
pose (Dan.  vi,  7-28).  This  is  thought  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  several  ancient  monuments,  brought 
to  light  by  the  researches  of  recent  travellers,  on  the 
sites  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  which  represent  lions  destroy- 
ing and  preying  upon  human  beings.    See  Dbn.    The 


l^lfKJN^lUlfflllUL^SmJIiL' 


(From  the  Babylonian  Remains.) 

Assyrian  monuments  abound  in  illustrations  of  lion- 
hunting,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  pastime, 
especially  with  royalty  (Layard,  Ninevehj  i,  120).     See 

HUNTIKO. 

**  The  terrible  roar  of  the  lion  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  four  different  words,  between  which  the  following  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  mahitained :  AK*^,  shdag'  (Judg. 
xiv,  5 ;  Psa.  xxii,  13 ;  civ,  21 ;  Amos  iii,  4),  also  used  of 
the  thunder  (Job  xxxvii,4),  denotes  the  roar  of  the  lion 
while  seeking  his  prey ;  DhS,  ndham'  (Isa.  v,  29),  ex- 
presses the  cry  which  he  utters  when  he  seizes  his  vic- 
tim; n&n,  hdgah'  (Isa.  xxxi,  4),  the  growl  with  which 
he  defies  any  attempt  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his  teeth ; 
while  "^53,  nffar'  (Jer.  li,88),  which  in  SjTiac  is  applied 
to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  camel,  is  descriptive  of  the 
cry  of  the  young  lions.  If  this  distinction  be  correct, 
the  meaning  attached  to  ndham  will  give  force  to  Prov. 
xix,  12.  The  terms  which  describe  the  movements  of 
the  animal  are  equally  distinct:  Y^'^i  rdbats'  (Gen.  xlix, 
9 ;  Ezck.  xix,  2),  is  applied  to  the  crouching  of  the  lion, 
as  well  as  of  any  wild  beast,  in  his  lair;  Hnd,  shdchdA', 
ZV^.ifdshab'  (Job  xxxviii,  40),  and  SHK,  drab'  (Psa.  x, 
9),  to  his  lying  in  wait  in  hb  den,  the  two  former  denot- 
ing the  position  of  the  animal,  and  the  latter  the  secrecy- 
of  the  act;  to^'J,  rdmat'  (Psa.  civ,  20),  is  used  of  the 
stealthy  creeping  of  the  lion  after  his  prey;  and  p|T, 
zirmek'  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22),  of  the  leap  with  which  he 
hurls  himself  upon  it"  (Smith).  "The  Scriptures  pre- 
sent many  striking  pictures  of  lions,  touched  with  won- 
derful force  and  fidelity ;  even  where  the  animal  is  a  di- 
rect instrument  of  the  Almighty,  while  true  to  his  mis- 


sion, he  still  remains  so  to  his  nature.  Thus  nothing 
can  be  more  graphic  than  the  record  of  the  man  uf  God 
(1  Kings  xiii,  28),  disobedient  to  his  charge,  struck  down 
from  his  ass,  and  lying  dead,  while  the  lion  stands  by 
him,  without  touching  the  Hfeless  body  or  attacking  the 
living  animal,  usually  a  favorite  prey.  (See  also  Gea. 
xlix,  9 ;  Job  i v,  10, 11 ;  Nah.  ii,  1 1, 12.)  Samson's  adven- 
ture also  with  the  young  lion  (Judg.  xiv,  6, 6),  and  the 
picture  of  the  young  lion  coming  up  from  the  underwood 
cover  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  all  attest  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  animal  and  its  habits.  Finally,  the 
lions  in  the  den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leaving  him 
unmolested,  still  retain,  in  all  other  respects,  the  real 
characteristics  of  their  nature.** 

"  The  strength  (Judg.  xiv,  18,  Prov.  xxx,  80 ;  2  Sam. 
i,  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii,  10;  Prov.  xxviii,  1;  Isa. 
xxxi,  4 ;  Nah.  ii,  11),  and  ferocity  (Gen.  xlix,  9;  Numb, 
xxiv,  9)  of  the  lion  were  proverbial  The  4ion-faced* 
warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David's  most  valiant  troops 
(1  Chron.  xii,  8)  ^  and  the  hero  Judas  Maccabeus  b  de- 
scribed as  *  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion*s  whelp  roar- 
ing  for  his  prey'  (1  Maoc.  iii,  4)."  Hence  the  lion,  as 
an  emblem  of  power,  was  symbolical  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  (Gen.  xlix,  9).  (irotius  thinks  the  passage  in  Ezek. 
xix,  2, 3,  alludes  to  this  fact  that  Jud«a  was  among  the 
nations  like  a  lioness  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
she  had  strength  and  sovereignty.  The  same  t^^ie  of 
sovereignty  recurs  in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the 
figure  of  this  animal  was  among  the  few  which  the  He- 
brews admitted  in  sculpture  or  in  cast  metal,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  throne  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  19, 20)  and 
the  brazen  sea  (1  Kings  vii,  29,  36).  The  heathen  as- 
sumed the  lion  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  of  the  god  of 
war.  of  Ares,  Ariel,  Arioth,  Re,  the  Indian  Siva,  of  do- 
minion in  general,  of  valor,  etc.;  and  it  occurs  in  the 
names  and  standards  of  many  nations.  This  illustrates 
Dan.  vii,  4, "  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's 
wings."  The  Chaldiean  or  Babylonian  empire  is  here 
represented  (see  Jer.  iv,  7).  Its  progress  to  what  was 
then  deemed  universal  empire  was  rapid,  and  therefore 
it  has  the  wings  of  an  eagle  (see  Jer.  xlviii,  40,  and 
Ezek.  xvii,  8).  It  is  said  by  Megasthenes  and  Strabo 
that  this  power  advanced  as  far  as  Spain.  When  its 
wings  were  plucked  or  torn  out,  that  is,  when  it  was 
checked  in  its  progress  by  frequent  defeats,  it  became 
more  peaceable  and  humane,  agreeably  to  that  idea  of 
Psa.  ix,  20.  A  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  sym- 
bolical figure  of  Daniel's  vision  and  the  creations  of  an- 
cient Assyrian  art  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  researches  of  Layard  and  Botta  on  the  sites  of  Bab- 
ylon and  Nineveh.  See  Cherub.  InIsa.xxix,l,*'Woe 
to  the  lion  of  God,  the  city  where  David  dwelt,"  Jeru- 
salem is  denoted,  and  the  terms  used  appear  to  signify 
the  strength  of  the  place,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
resist  and  overcome  all  its  enemies.  See  Ariku  The 
apostle  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv,  17), "  I  was  delivered  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Nero  is  here  meant,  or,  rather,  his  prefect  JEliaa  Osari- 
anus,  to  whom  Nero  committed  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Rome  during  his  absence,  with  power  to  put  to 
death  whomsoever  he  pleased.  SeePAUU  So,  when  Ti- 
berius died,  Marsyas  said  to  Agrippa,*^The  lion  is  dead." 
So  likewise  speaks  Esther  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  apocry- 
phal chapters  of  that  book  (ch.  xiv,  18),  ♦*  Put  a  word 
into  my  mouth  before  the  lion."  There  are  some  com- 
mentators who  regard  the  apostle's  expression  as  a  pro- 
verbial one  for  a  deliverance*  from  any  great  or  immi- 
nent danger,  but  others  conclude  that  he  had  been  actu- 
ally delivered  from  a  lion  let  loose  against  him  in  the 
amphitheatre.  That  the  same  symbol  should  some- 
times be  applied  to  opposite  characters  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising or  inconsistent,  since  different  qualities  may  re- 
side in  the  symbol,  of  which  the  good  may  be  referred 
to  the  one,  the  bad  to  another.  Thus  in  the  lion  reside 
courage  and  victory  over  antagonists.  In  these  respects 
it  may  be  and  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  odled 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  v,  5),  as  being  th« 
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nioBirioas  descendant  of  that  tribe,  whose  emblem  was 
the  lion.  In  the  lion  also  reside  fierceness  and  rapacity. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  used  as  a  fit  emblem  of  Satan : 
**  Be  sober,  be  vi^^ilant ;  because  your  adversary  the  dev- 
il, as  a  roaring  Uon,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour"  (I  Peter  v,  8).  On  the  subject  generally, 
see  Bochart,  ffieroz,  ii,  1  sq.;  RosenmUller,  AUerth,  IV, 
ii.  Ill  sq.;  Wemyss,  Chvis  Symbotica,  s.  v.;  Penny  Cy- 
ciopattia^  s.  V. ;  Wood,  Bible  A  vimaUy  p.  18  sq. ;  Tristram, 
Natural  History  of  the  Bibles  p.  115  sq. 

Lioness.    See  Lion. 

Lip  (I^B^f  »aphah\  usually  in  the  dual ;  6r.  x^^oc)i 
besides  its  literal  sense  (e.  g.  Isa.  xxxvii,  29 ;  Cant,  iv, 
8, 11 ;  V,  13 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  28),  and  (in  the  original)  met- 
aphorically for  an  edge  or  border,  as  of  a  cup  (1  Kings 
vii,  26),  of  a  garment  (Exod.  xxvii,  82),  of  a  curuin 
(£xod.  xxvi,  4;  xxxvi,  11),  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17; 
Exod.  ii,  3 ;  Heb.  xi,  12),  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ii,  18 ; 
Judg.  vii,  22),  is  often  put  as  an  organ  of  speech,  e.  g. 
to  *'open  the  lipa,"  i.  c.  to  begin  to  speak  (Job  xi,  5 ; 
xxxii,  20),  also  to  *'  open  the  lips"  of  another,  L  e.  cause 
him  to  speak  (Psa.  Ii,  17),  and  w  "  refrain  the  lips,"  L  e. 
to  keep  silence  (Psa.  xl,  10;  Prov.  x,  19).  So  speech 
or  discourse  is  said  to  be  "  upon  the  lips"  (Prov.  xvi, 
10;  Psa.  xvi,  4),  once  "under  the  lips"  (Psa.  cxl,  4; 
Kom.  iii,  13;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  3),  and  likewise  "sin- 
ning with  lips"  (Job  ii,  10 ;  xii,  20 ;  Psa.  xlv,  3),  and 
"  uncircumcised  of  lips,"  L  e.  not  of  ready  speech  (Exod. 
ri,  12),  also  "  fruit  of  the  lips,"  i  A  praise  (Heb.  xiii, 
16 ;  1  Pet  iii,  5),  and,  by  a  bolder  figure, "  the  calves  of 
the  lipe,"  i.  e.  thank-offering  (Hos.  xiv,  2) ;  finally,  the 
motion  of  the  lips  in  speaking  (Matt,  xv,  8 ;  Mark  vii, 
6;  from  Isa.  xxix,  18).  By  metonomy, "lip"  stands  in 
Scripture  for  r  manner  of  speech,  e.  g.  in  nations,  a  dia- 
led  (Gen.  xi,  1,  6,  7,  9;  Isa.  xix,  18;  Ezek.  iii,  5,  6;  1 
•  Cor.  xiv,  21,  alluding  to  Isa.  xxviii,  11),  or,  in  individ- 
uals, the  moral  qiuility  of  language,  as  "  lying  lips,"  etc., 
i  ^falsehood  (Prov.  x,  18;  comp.  xvii,  4,  7)  or  wicked- 
ness (Psa.  cxx,  2),  iruOi  (Prov.  xii,  19)  ; "  burning  lips," 
i  e.  ardent  professions  (Prov.  xxvi,  23) ;  "  sweetness  of 
lips,"  L  e.  pleasant  discourse  (Prov.  xvi,  22 ;  so  Zeph. 
iii,  9 ;  Isa.  vi,  6 ;  Psa.  xii,  3, 4).  To  "  shoot  out  the  lip" 
at  any  one,  L  q.  to  make  mouths^  has  always  been  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  scorn  and  defiance  (Psa.  xxii, 
8).  In  like  manner, "  unclean  lips"  are  put  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  unfitness  to  impart  or  receive  the  divine 
communications  (Isa.  vi,  5, 7).  Also  the  "  word  of  one's 
lips,"  i.  e.  communication,  e.  g.  Jehovah's  precepts  (Psa. 
xvii,  4;  comp.  Prov.  xxiii,  16:  spoken  of  as  something 
before  unknown,  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6) ;  elsewhere  in  a  bad 
sense,  t  q.  lip-talk,  L  e.  vain  and  empty  words  (Isa. 
xxxvi,  5;  Prov.  xiv,  23),  and  so  of  the  person  uttering 
them,  e.  g.  a  man  of  talk,  i.  e.  an  idle  talker  (Job  xl,  2;, 
a  prating  fool  (Prov.  x,  8 ;  comp.  Lev.  v,  4 ;  Psa.  cvi,  33). 
See  ToNouE. 

The  "  upper  lip"  (DBiS,  sapham\  a  derivative  of  the 
above),  which  the  leper  was  required  to  cover  (Lev, 
xlii,  45),  refers  to  the  lip-beord  or  mustachios,  as  the 
Venet.  Greek  (jivara^  there  and  the  Sept  in  2  Sam, 
xix,  24,  render  it,  being  the  beanl  (in  the  latter  passage), 
which  Mephibosheth  neglected  to  trim  during  David's 
absence  in  token  of  grief.  The  same  practice  of  "cov- 
ering the  lip"  with  a  comer  of  one's  garment,  as  if  pol- 
luted (comp. "  unclean  lips"),  as  a  sij^n  of  mourning,  is 
alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  22 ;  Mic.  iii,  7,  where  the 
Sept  has  trrofiaf  x**^*/*     See  Mouth. 

Lipmann,  Jomtob  (of  Muhlhausen),  also  called 
Tab-Jomi  ("^^Tiaa  =  3113  CT^),  a  Jewish  writer  and 
rabbi  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom,  according  to  some, 
at  Cracow,  Poland,  but  most  authorities  are  now  agreed 
that  he  flourished  at  Prague  about  the  middle  of  the 
I4th  century.  While  a  resident  of  the  Bohemian  cap- 
ital he  brought  forward  his  Nitsachon  ("pnX3,  Victory), 
an  important  polemical  work.  It  consists  of  seven  parts, 
divided,  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  preface,  "according 
V.-F  r 


to  the  seven  days  of  the  week,"  and  of  354  sections, 
"according  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar  year, 
which  is  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculation  to  indicate 
that  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  study  his  religion  ev- 
ery day  of  his  life,  and  to  remove  every  obstruction 
from  the  boundaries  of  his  faith."  In  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  Lipmann  does  not  adopt  any  systematic 
plan,  but  discusses  and  explains  every  passage  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  is  either  adduced  by  Christians  as 
a  Messianic  prophecy  referring  to  Christ,  or  is  used  by 
sceptics  and  blasphemers  to  support  their  scepticism  and 
contempt  for  revelations,  or  is  appealed  to  by  rational- 
istic Jews  to  corroborate  their  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
etc.,  beginning  with  Genesb  and  ending  with  Chroni- 
cles, according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  so  that  any  passage  in  dispute  might  easily  be 
found.  The  work,  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  its  di- 
visions, partook  both  of  the  character  of  a  Jewish  po- 
lemic and  an  O.-T.  apologetic,  was,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  entirely  controlled  by  Jews.  They 
largely  transcribed  and  circulated  it  in  MS.  form  among 
their  people  throughout  the  world ;  and  in  the  numer- 
ous attacks  which  they  had  to  sustain  both  from  Chris- 
tians and  rationalists  during  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, this  book  constituted  their  chief  arsenal,  supplying 
them  with  weapons  to  defend  themselves.  About  1642 
the  learned  Hascapan,  then  professor  in  the  Bavarian 
University  at  Altdorf,  was  engaged  in  a  c^ontroversy 
on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity with  a  neighboring  rabbi  residing  in  Schnei- 
tach,  who  in  his  dissertations  frequently  referred  io  this 
Nitsachon  (a  MS.  copy  made  in  1589),  which  Hasca- 
pan asked  the  privilege  to  examine.  Refused  again 
and  again,  he  at  Ust  called  with  three  of  his  students 
on  the  rabbi,  when  be  pressed  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  produce  the  MS.  that  he  could  not  refuse.  He 
pretended  to  examine  it,  and  when  the  students  had 
fairly  surrounded  the  rabbi,  the  professor  made  his  way 
to  the  door,  got  into  a  conveyance  which  Was  waiting 
for  him,  had  the  MS.  speedily  transcribed,  and  only  re- 
tumed  it  to  the  rabbi  after  much  earnest  solicitation. 
The  professor  enriched  it  by  valuable  notes  and  an  in- 
dex, and  then  presented  the  work  procured  in  such  a 
dastantly  manner  to  the  Christian  world  (Altdorf,  1644). 
It  was  rapidly  reprinted,  translated  into  Latin,  correct- 
ed and  refuted  by  Blendinger,  Lipmanni  Nizzackon  in 
ChrisiinnoSf  etc,  Latine  conversum  (Altdorf,  1645) ;  Wa- 
genseil.  Tela  ignea  Scttana  (Altdorf,  1681) ;  SofOj  Liber 
Miscknicus  de  Uxore  Adulterti  Suspeda  (Altdorf.  1674), 
Appendix,  and  others  (see  Wolf,  BibL  Jud,  i,  347  sq.). 
Lipmann*s  personal  history  is  to  our  day  very  ob- 
scure. Jewbh  historians  represent  him  as  having  been 
among  the  prisonera  arrested  at  Prague  (Aug.  3, 1399) 
for  irreverent  mention,  etc.,  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  What 
punishment  he  suffered  is  not  known ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  seventy-seven  Jews  who  were  ex- 
ecuted on  the  day  of  the  dethronement  of  king  Wences- 
laus  (Aug.  22, 1400),  for  he  mentions  the  fact  himself  in 
the  Nitsachon,  See  GrUtz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  viii,  76  sq, ; 
Fllrst,  Biblioth.Judaica^  ii,403 sq.;  Steinschncider,Ca/a- 
logus  Libr,  Hebi:  in  Biblioth,  Bodkiana,  coL  1410-1414: 
Geiger,  Proben  Jiid,  Vertheidigung  gegen  Christtiche  A  n- 
grife  im  Mitielalter  in  Liebermann*s  iJeutscher  Volks- 
Kalender  (Brieg,  1854),  p.  9  sq.,  47  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cycl  Bibt. 
Lit.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lippe,  sometimes  also  (but  less  properly)  Lippk^ 
Dktmoij>,  a  small  principality  of  Northern  Germany, 
surrounded  on  the  W.  aiKl  S.  by  Westphalia,  and  on  the 
E.  and  N.  by  Hanover,  Bmnswick,  WaWeck,  and  a  de- 
tached portion  of  Hesse-Cassel,  extends  over  an  area  of 
488  square  miles,  and  has  a  poptilatron  (1885)  of  123,250, 
mainly  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  earli- 
est inhabitants  were  the  Chenisci ;  subsequently  it  was 
a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Saxons.  The  first  estab* 
lishmeut  of  Christianity  in  that  province  dates  back  to- 
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Charlemagne.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  war  against 
the  Saxons,  in  772,  he  t<x)k  the  castrum  ^re^burgum 
(probably  Kadtberg,  on  the  Diemel,  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  principality),  and  there  destroyed  the 
statue  of  the  idol  IrmansauL  In  776  he  went  to  Lipp- 
springe,  and  the  following  year  to  Padrabrun  (Pader- 
bom),  both  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  province, 
obliging  whole  tribes  of  the  conquered  Saxons  to  receive 
baptism.  In  783  Charlemagne  again  vanquished  the 
Saxons  in  the  great  battle  of  Theotmelli  (Detmold),  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  present  principality.  The  Saxon 
army  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Charlemagne,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  erected  a  church  which  is  still 
in  existence.  The  next  Christmas  he  spent  at  Ski- 
droburg-supra-Ambram,  now  Scbieder,  on  the  Emmer, 
where  it  is  said  he  also  erected  a  church.  But  hb  most 
important  measure  for  Christianizing  the  country  was 
his  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom,  embra- 
cing the  district  of  Lippe  within  its  diocese,  for  which 
the  house  of  the  princes  of  Lippe  furnished  many  a 
bishop. 

The  Reformation  early  found  strong  supporters  in 
Lippe.  The  first  city  of  the  province  to  adopt  it  was 
Lemgo,  moved  to  such  a  course  by  Luther's  theses 
against  indulgences.  By  1524  the  Reformation  was 
further  advanced  in  this  part  of  Germany  by  the  adhe- 
rents it  had  gained  in  the  town  of  Herford,  adjoining 
Lemgo,  where  the  works  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
had  been  circulated  freely.  Foremost  among  Luther's 
supporters  there  were  his  colleagues  the  Augustine 
monks.  One  of  them.  Dr.  John  Dreyer,  a  native  oif  Lem- 
go and  a  personal  friend  of  Luther,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  Herford.  In  spite  of  the  priests,  the  people  in- 
troduced the  singing  of  the  German  hymns  of  Luther 
into  their  churches,  and  all  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  this 
by  violence  gave  way  before  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
people.  The  first  to  take  the  decided  step  of  separation 
was  Moriz  Piderit,  a  priest,  and  formerly  one  of  the  most 
determined  adversaries  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  and 
by  his  influence  the  city  was  carried  for  Luther's  doc- 
trines. Lippstadt  embraced  them  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  monks  of  the  Augustine  convent  in  that 
city,  who  had  sent  two  of  their  number  to  Wittemberg 
to  be  instructed  by  Luther,  on  their  return  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  success  to  the  people  of  Lippe  and  of 
neighboring  places;  and  they  so  quickly  advanced  the 
cause  of  the  Reformers,  that  when  an  inquisitor  was 
sent  to  Lippe  from  Cologne  in  1626  to  stay  the  heresy, 
he  found  the  evangelical  party  so  strong  that  he  gave 
up  all  attempts  to  control  it,  and  returned  to  his  home. 
In  1533  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  dukes  of  Cleves 
and  JuUers,  and  the  count  of  Lippe  forced  to  surrender. 
The  evangelical  ministers  were  of  course  driven  away, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  permission  was  granted  for 
the  preaching  by  Lutheran  ministers  again.  After  the 
•death  of  the  zealous  Roman  Catholic  count  Simon  V,  in 
1536,  the  Reformation  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
1  province.  The  landgrave  Philip  of  Uessia  and  count 
Jobst  von  Hoya,  two  determined  partisans  of  the  Refor- 
mation, became  guardians  of  the  children  of  the  deceased 
.count,  and  caused  them  to  be  diligently  instructed  in  the 
Protestant  doctrines ;  and  when,  in  1538,  both  the  no- 
bility and  the  people  loudly  demanded  a  reform  in  the 
nChurch  of  the  count  de  Hoya,  John  Timann,  suniamed 
JV^mstelrodamus,  and  Adnan  Buxschoteo,  both  of  Brem- 
en, were  called  and  sent  to  Lippe  to  frame  a  plan  of  evan- 
gelical church  organization,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
States  and  to  Luther,  and,  upon  approval  (1538),  it  was 
promulgated  throughout  the  principality,  and  Protest- 
ant ministers  were  everj'where  appointed.  Under  John 
von  Eyter,  of  Wittemberg,  then  general  superintend- 
ent of  Lippe,  a  new  church  organization  was  drawn  up 
and  printed  in  1571,  with  the  authorization  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  it  is  still  in  our  day  in  force  among  the 
Lutheran  communities  of  the  countrj*. 

Id  1600,  during  the  reign  of  count  Simon  W  (ruled 


1583-1613),  who  had  imbibed  Calvinistic  views  at  the 
court  of  Caasel,  Calvinism  found  an  entrance  in  Lippe. 
It  commenced  by  the  appointment  of  a  Calvinistic  min- 
uter to  preach  at  Horn  in  1602.  This  preacher  at  once 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Catechism  ui  the  schools, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  strict 
Calvinistic  form,  and  established  the  Reformed  mode  of 
worship  in  spit«  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  1605  the  same  step  was  taken  at  Detmold,  and 
was  supported  by  the  government,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  people  and  city  authorities.  In  this 
manner  Calvinism  was  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  nobDity  alone  and  the  city  of  Lemgo  remaining 
Lutheran.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1684  that  Calvin- 
ism was  sanctioned  as  the  state  religion.  In  that  year 
count  Simon  Henrich  promulgated  the  Reformed  eccle- 
siastical organization,  which  recognises  as  its  formula  of 
confession  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  and  is  in  force 
in  our  day.  The  city  of  Lemgo  resisted  these  meas- 
ures, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  1717  an  edict  assur- 
ing its  inhabitants  the  fullest  religious  liberty,  the  right 
of  appointing  their  own  minbters,  etc  But  as  Ration- 
alism had  obtained  full  control  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Lippe  in  the  18th  century,  upon  reaction  towards  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  whole  country*,  including 
Lemgo,  was  subjected  to  the  Reformed  consistory,  which, 
however,  by  the  admission  of  one  Lutheran  member, 
became  a  mixed  consistory.  As  an  outline  of  doctrine, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  introduced. 

In  1885  the  principality  numbered  about  2700  Roman 
Catholics,  6500  Lutherans,  1150  Israelites;  the  remain- 
der belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  latter  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
is  a  superintendent;  at  the  head  of  the  whole  clergy  is 
a  superintendent  general  at  Detmold.  *  The  supreme 
ecclesiastical  board  for  both  Reformed  and  Lutherans  is 
the  consistory  at  Detmold.  The  principality  has  43  Re-  • 
formed,  5  Lutheran,  and  6  Catholic  parishes ;  the  Cath- 
olics belong  to  the  diocese  of  Paderbom,  in  Westphalia. 
See  Herzog,  Retd'Encyldopadie^  viii,  423 ;  Falkmann  und 
Preuss,  Lippesche  Regtsten  (Lemgo,  1860-63, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Falkmann,  Beilroffe  zur  Gesch.  der  FUrstmth.  (ibid.  1847 
-56);  and  his  Graf  Simon  VI  zur  Lippe  (Detm.  1869, 
voli).     (A.J.S.) 

Lippomani,  Aix>tsius  (or  Ludoviciu),  bom  in  Ven- 
ice in  1500,  was  alike  renowned  for  his  historical  and 
linguistic  learning  and  for  the  purity  of  his  life.  He 
was  in  turn  bishop  of  Modena,  Verona,  and  Bergama 
He  was  active  in  securing  the  pope's  assent  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Tridentine  Council  to  Bologna ;  was  for 
two  years  after  the  interruption  of  the  council  papal 
nuncio  in  Germany,  and  in  1549  one  of  the  three  pres- 
idents of  the  council.  In  Poland  the  Reformation  had 
made  great  advances  through  the  influence  of  the  Huss- 
ites and  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  also  through 
the  Socinian  movement.  At  the  national  Diet  of  Pet- 
rikan  in  1550,  1551,  and  especially  1555,  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Catholic  bishops  were,  through  special  in- 
fluence of  the  king,  Sigismund  II,  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  Protestant  theologians  —  such  as  Calvin,  Me- 
lancthon, Beza — were  recognised  as  important  authori- 
ties in  matters  of  faith.  The  Confession  of  Hosius, 
adopted  in  a  provincial  synod  at  Petrikau,  obtained 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.  Lippomaiu  was 
specially  commissioned  by  pope  Paul  IV,  in  1556,  as 
nuncio  in  Poland,  to  exert  himself  against  this  rapid 
progress  of  reform.  His  efforts  made  him  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  adherents  of  Protestantism,  but  were 
without  marked  success.  He  died  as  bishop  of  Bergamo 
in  August,  1559.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  the  Psalms,  but  they  are  of  no  special  value 
to  the  exegetist  of  to-day.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  A'tr- 
chen-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Krasinski,  Hitt.  Sketch  ofikt  Rrfor- 
mation  in  Poland,  vol.  i,  chap.  vL     (E,  B.  O.) 

Lipscomb,  Philip  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  October,  1798. 
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He  was  converted  probably  in  early  Mfe,  and  joined  the 
B^tiiDore  Conference  in  1822.  Among  his  brethren  in 
Conference  assembled  be  was  pleasant,  attentive  to  bus- 
iness, safe  in  coundL  He  was  many  years  one  of  the 
stewards  of  the  Conference.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
treasurer  of  the  Preachers*  Fund  Society.  A  number  of 
the  years  of  his  ministry  were  given  to  the  service  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  from  that  work 
he  retired  in  1863  to  a  place  on  the  superannuated  list. 
A  minister  of  this  Conference,  who  knew  him  long  and 
intimately,  says,  **  His  life  was  beautiful  in  its  consist- 
ency.**   lie  died  in  January,  1870.— Con/*.  Af  mutts,  1871. 

Lipsins,  Justus,  a  Roman  Catholic,  renowned  as  a 
schohir  in  the  16th  century,  was  bom  near  Brussels  in 
1547.  His  talent  was  precocious,  and  he  edited  his  Va- 
rim  iectiones  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  secretary  to 
cardinal  Granville  about  this  time  (1572-74).  Later, 
as  professor  of  history  at  Jena,  he  became  a  Protestant, 
and  remained  such  for  13  years  while  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  at  Leyden,  but  subsequently  he  returned 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  made  professor 
at  Louvain  (1602).  He  died  March  23, 1606,  holding  at 
that  time  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  His  scholarship  was  honored  by  the  pope  and 
at  several  European  courts.  He  distinguished  himself 
especially  by  his  commentary  upon  Tacitus,  whose  works 
be  could  repeat  word  for  word,  and  by  his  enthusiastic 
regard  for  the  stoical  philosophy.  He  wrote  De  Con^ 
stnntia  rmmuductia  ad  philosophiam  Stoicam: — Physi- 
ologia  Stoicorum  libri  tres  (new  edit.  Antv.  1606,  foL) : 
— also  De  una  rdiffione^  etc  His  works  were  collected 
under  the  title  Opera  Omnia  (Antv.  1585 ;  2d  edit.  1637). 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  TheoL 
Umr,  Lex.  (Elberf.  1869),  vol  i,  s.  v. 

Liptines  or  LeBtines,  Synod  of  (Concilium  Up- 
tinense).  This  synod  was  held  at  LiptinU  or  Lestines, 
near  the  convent  of  Laubes,  in  Hennegau,  in  743,  by 
order  of  Carloman,  Bouifacius  presiiiing.  Four  canons 
were  published.  The  bishops,  earls,  and  governors  prom- 
ised in  this  council  to  observe  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Germany  (A.D.  742).  All  the  clergy,  moreover, 
promised  obedience  to  the  ancient  canons;  the  abbots 
and  monks  received  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  was  assigned  for  a 
time  to  the  prince,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  wars 
then  raging.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Liquor  (37^7«  de'ma,  a  iear^  fig.  of  the  juice  of  olives 
and  grapes,  Exod.  xxii,  29 ;  M^,  me'zeg,  mixedj  te.  high- 
ly flavored  wine.  Cant  vii,  3 ;  JTjd^,  mishrah',  macera- 
tion,  i.  e.  drink  prepared  bv  steeping  grapes,  Numb,  vi,  3). 
See  Wink. 

LiBmanini,  Fkancis,  a  Socinian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Corfu  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
He  studied  in  Italy,  joined  the  Franciscans,  and  a  few 
years  after  became  doctor  of  theology ;  removed  to  Po- 
land, and  was  appointed  by  queen  Bona,  wife  of  Sigis- 
mund  I,  her  preacher  and  confesmr.  He  became  also 
superior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Poland,  director  of  all  the 
convents  of  the  nuns  of  St,  Clara,  etc  The  society  of 
Andrew  Fricesio  ^nd  the  reading  of  Ochin's  works  led 
him  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church, 
yet  he  was  not  displaced  on  account  of  it,  but  continued 
in  favor  with  the  queen,  and  was  sent  by  her  to  Rome, 
in  1549,  to  congratulate  Julius  III  on  his  election  as 
pope.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1551,Lismanini  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socinius,  and  it  is  this  association 
that  no  doubt  ijave  rise  to  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  king  of  PoUnd.  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  works  for  the  royal  library,  but  in 
reality  to  study  the  position  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
report  concerning  it,  Lismanini  accordingly  visited 
Padua,  Milan,  and  Switzerland,  where  he  finally  left  his 
order,  embraced  the  Helvetic  confession,  and  married. 
The  king,  fearing  to  be  compromised  by  this  overt  act, 
broke  all  connection  with  him,  ceased  to  supply  him 


with  funds,  and  Calvin,  Bollinger,  and  Gesner  in  vain 
sought  to  obtain  for  Lismanini  leave  to  return  to  Po- 
land. It  was  not  until  1556  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  but  the  king's  favor  he  never  regained,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  the  Polish 
nobiUty  in  bis  behalf.  Hb  Socinian  views  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  8er\'cd  still  more  to  bring  him  into 
discredit.  As  he  attempted  to  make  converts  he  was 
exiled  from  Poland.  He  retired  to  Konigsberg,  where 
he  became  counsellor  of  duke  Albrecht.  About  1563 
he  became  distracted  on  account  of  family  difikulties, 
and  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  His  chief  pro- 
duction is  Brevi*  Kxplicatw  doctrina  de.  $ancli*9ima 
Trinitaie,  quam  Stancaro  et  aliis  quibuadam  opposuit 
(1565, 8vo).  See  BibL  antUrinUariorum,  p.  84 ;  Bayle, 
Hist,  Diet, ;  Friese,  Beitrdge  z,  jRef,'Gesch.  in  Polen,  ii,  1, 
p.  247  sq. ;  Fock,  Der  Socinicmitmugf  i,  145;  Herzog,  Real^ 
EncykUipadif,  x,  426 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxxi,  356. 
(J.H.W.) 

LlBt,  Carl  Benjamin,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mannheim,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Feb. 
5, 1725.  He  attended  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Stras- 
burg,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Neufchatel  to 
acquire  French.  About  1749  he  was  appointed  court 
dean,  in  1753  third  pastor  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1756 
first  pastor  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church,  togeth- 
er with  the  dignity  of  counsellor  of  the  Consistory.  He 
died  Jan.  16, 1801.  He  possessed  a  pure,  liberal,  and  re- 
forming character,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing abrogated  the  custom  of  paying  for  confession  in  the 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church.  His  productions,  mostly 
of  a  corrective  character  in  liturgy  and  hymns,  were  of 
great  service  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  We 
mention  Die  Geschichte  der  Eranfftlisch  -  Lutherischen 
Gemeinde  zu  Mannheim  (Mannheim,  1767,  8vo)  •.—Neue 
Liturgie  fur  die  Kvangelisch-Lutkerische  Kirche  in  der 
Churpfah  (ibid.  1783, 8vo).  See  Doring,  Geiehrte  TheoL 
DtutschUinds,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Litany  (KiTavtia,  entreaty),  a  word  the  specific 
meaning  of  which  has  varied  considerably  at  different 
times,  is  used  m  the  liturgical  services  of  some  churches 
to  designate  a  solemn  act  of  supplication  addressed  with 
the  object  of  averting  the  divine  anger,  and  especially  on 
occasions  of  public  calamity.  Hooker,  in  his  Ecdeaia*^ 
Heal  Polity  (book  v,  p.  265),  has  the  following:  "As 
things  invented  for  one  purpose  are  by  use  easily  con- 
verted to  more,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this  so- 
lemnity for  the  appeasing  of  (^'s  wrath  and  the  averts 
ing  of  public  evils  were  of  the  Greek  Church  termed 
liianies ;  rogations,  of  the  Latins." 

The  term  litany  for  a  supplicatory  form  of  worship 
among  the  pagans  was  early  adopted  by  Christian  writ- 
ers. In  the  fourth  century  we  find  such  occasions  as 
litanies  connected  with  processions,  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple in  solemn  procession  using  certain  forms  of  sup- 
plication and  making  special  entreaty  for  deliverance. 
Whether  anything  of  this  kind  would  have  been  ven- 
tured before  Christianity  became  a  *religio  licila"  ( \.D. 
270)  may  be  doubted.  The  predominance  of  a  Chris- 
tian population,  however,  in  certain  localities,  and  the 
intervals  of  repose  between  persecutions,  admit  of  their 
possibility  at  an  earlier  period.  In  these  earliest  de- 
velopments, moreover,  of  the  processional  litany,  wheth- 
er before  or  during  the  fourth  century,  they  rested, 
doubtless,  upon  an  earlier  Christian  habit  and  custom 
—that  of  special  seasons  of  prayer  and  supplication. 
These,  in  some  cases,  would  be  by  the  assembled  body 
of  believers  in  their  houses  or  places  of  assembling ;  in 
others,  for  purposes  of  safety  from  the  fury  of  their  en- 
emies, in  their  individual  homes  and  places  of  abode. 
Certainly  the  Church  was  not  wanting  in  such  occa- 
sions during  the  first  centuries  of  her  existence,  when 
the  course  pursued  by  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem  (Acta 
xii,  5),  and  for  simiUr  reasons,  would  need  to  be  repeat- 
ed. Occasions  of  this  particular  kind  would  of  couiae 
pass  away  vrith  the  passing  away  of  peisecotioD.    Bat 
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others  of  a  different  character  would  take  their  place. 
As  early,  Indeed,  as  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
we  find  allusions  to  Christian  prayers,  and  fastings,  and 
supplications  for  the  removal  of  drought,  the  repelling 
of  enemies,  the  moderation  of  calamities ;  and  later,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  we  find  the  same  thing, 
on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  formal  manner.  Theo- 
dosius,  preliminary  to  a  battle,  spent  the  whole  night  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  sackcloth  went  vrith  the 
priests  and  people  to  make  supplication  in  all  the 
churches.  So,  again,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, a  solemn  litany  or  supplication  on  account  of  a 
great  earthquake  was  made  at  Constantinople.  In  these 
last  cases,  the  element^  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
that  of  the  procession,  was  undoubtedly  present,  and  so 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the  name 
litany,  indeed,  being  sometimes  used  simply  to  describe 
this  part  of  it,  as  where  seven  litanies  are  directed  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  proceed  from  seven  different 
churches  (see  below).  The  processions  of  the  Arians  in 
the  times  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  counter  movement,  on 
his  part,  by  more  splendid  and  imposing  ones,  to  detract 
from  any  popularity  which  the  Arians  may  have  at- 
tained in  this  way,  are  described  by  Socrates.  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
the  hymns  of  Arius  became  circulated  in  Alexandria  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  found  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace. 

The  prevalence  of  litanies  in  the  Western  Chturch  may 
be  recognised  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century; 
and  during  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  allusion  to 
large  numbers  of  them,  to  be  attended  to  as  a  matter  of 
special  appointment.  The  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  51 1 , 
expressly  recognises  litanies  as  peculiarly  solemn  suppli- 
cations, and  enjoins  their  use  preparatory  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  high  festival.  In  the  Spanish  Church,  in  like 
manner,  they  were  observed  in  the  week  after  Pentecost. 
Other  councils  subsequently  appointed  them  at  a  variety 
of  other  seasons,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  Council  of  To- 
ledo, A.D.  694,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  used 
once  in  each  month.  By  degrees  they  were  extended 
to  two  days  in  each  week,  and  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
being  the  ancient  stationary  days,  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  Gregory  the  Great  instit^ited  a  service  at 
Rome  for  the  25th  of  April,  which  was  named  Litania 
SepHformisj  because  a  procession  was  formed  in  it  of 
seven  different  classes.  This  service  is  distinguished 
as  Litania  Major^  from  its  extraordinary  solemnity. 
The  Litama  Mworesj  on  the  other  hand,  are  supposed 
by  Bingham  to  consist  only  of  a  repetition  of  Kiiptf 
ikfrj^rop^  the  customary  response  in  the  larger  supplica- 
tions. **  It  was  a  short  form  of  supplication,  used  one 
way  or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
their  daily  offices,  whence  it  borrowed  the  name  of  the 
Lesser  Litany,  in  opposiUon  to  the  greater  litanies, 
which  were  distinct,  complete,  and  solemn  services, 
adapted  to  particular  tiroes  or  extraordinary  occasions. 
I  must  note,  further,  that  the  greater  litanies  are  some- 
times termed  *  exonwioffeges* — confessions — because  fast- 
ing, and  weeping,  and  mourning,  and  confession  of  sins 
were  usually  enjoined  with  supplication,  to  avert  (iod's 
wrath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a  sinful  people."  Du  Cange 
cites  a  passage  from  the  acts  of  the  Cone,  Cloveghoriense, 
A.D.  747,  confirming  the  identity  of  litania  and  rogatio^ 
but  showing  that  originally  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween litania  and  exomologrsis,  Johannes  de  Janua 
terms  litany,  properly,  a  8er\nce  for  the  dead.  But  Du 
Cange,  by  the  authorities  he  cites  for  the  early  litanies, 
hazards  the  assertion. that  they  differ  but  little  from 
those  in  modern  usage.  In  the  Western  litanies  two 
features  are  to  be  found  not  prevalent  in  the  Elastem — 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  appointment  of  stated 
annual  seasons  for  their  use,  as  the  rogation  days  of  the 
Romish,  and  the  iri-weekly  usage  of  the  English  Church. 
There  is,  indeed,  mention  made  of  an  annual  litany  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.     But  the  general  and  present  habit  of  the 


patriarchate  of  Constantinople  has  been  and  is  to  con- 
fine such  services  to  their  original  purpose — extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

Freeman  {Principles  of  Divine.  Service,  ii,  826)  insists 
that  in  its  origin  the  litany  is  distinctly  a  ^  eucharistic 
feature,"  a  series  of  intercessions  closely  associated  with 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  So  we  find  in  the  East,  and 
so  it  was  originally  in  the  West  also,  one  most  notable 
feature  being  the  pleading  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  be- 
half of  his  Church.  In  a  Syriac  form  given  by  Renau- 
dot,  the  priest,  taking  the  paten  and  cup  in  his  right  and 
left  hand,  commemorates  (1)  the  annunciation;  (2)  the 
nativity ;  (8)  the  baptism ;  (4)  the  passion ;  (5)  the  lift- 
ing up  on  the  cross;  (6)  the  life-giving  death;  (7)  the 
burial;  (8)  the  resurrection;  (9)  the  session.  Then 
follows  the  remembrance  of  the  departed,  and  then  sup- 
plication for  all,  both  living  and  departed,  ending  with 
three  kyries  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  extended  eu- 
charistic intercession  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  rendered 
into  a  very  solemn  hynm  (comp.  Blunt^  Diet.  ofDoctr, 
and  Hist,  TheoL  p.  4 17). 

As  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  litanies,  which  are 
prayers,  certain  features  may  be  mentioned  that  distin- 
guish them  from  other  prayers  (the  collects  and  the  so- 
called  common  prayers),  for  in  the  litany  the  priest  or 
minister  does  not  pray  alone,  the  people  responding  after 
each  separate  petition.  It  is  even  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  minister  should  lead,  as  the  whole  may  be 
divided  between  two  choirs;  for  we  must  also  notice 
that  the  litany,  occupying  a  medium  position  between 
prayer  and  singing,  may  be  sung  or  spoken,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  where  it  is  used.  Some  com- 
positors even — Mozart,  for  instance — sometimes  treated 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual  Church  chants  (the 
Stabat  Mater,  Requiem,  etc) ;  but  in  this  case,  by  losing 
the  distinction  between  petitions  and  resf  onses,  the  lit- 
any entirely  changed  Its  character.  In  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  in  all  litanies  preceding  the  Ref- 
ormation there  is  great  uniformity.  They  all  begin 
alike — Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison,  and  end  alike — Aff^ 
nus  Dei,  qui  toUis,  etc  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
the  mass.  A  form  of  supplication  somewhat  resembling 
a  litany  exists  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions;  as  the 
deacon  named  the  subjects  of  petition,  the  people  an- 
swered to  each.  Lord,  hate  mercy.  That  of  the  Church 
of  England  begins  ytiiXi  an  invocation  of  the  persons  of 
the  Truiity,  but  uses  the  old  invocations  in  its  progress 
and  close.  In  their  original  purpose  litanies  were  con- 
nected with  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  were  therefore 
inappropriate  to  the  festal  character  of  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice In  this  respect  their  usage  has  been  changed,  and 
they  are  now  part  of  divine  service  not  only  on  Sundays, 
but  on  the  most  joyous  seasons  of  Christian  commemo- 
ration, such  as  Easter  and  Christmas  day.  One  of  the 
last  efforts,  indeed,  in  this  kind  of  composition  is  the 
litany  of  Zinzendorf  for  Easter  morning.  The  ordinary 
arrangement  of  litany  material  may  be  described  as,  first, 
the  invocations,  where  we  find  the  greatest  difference 
between  Romish  and  Protestant  litanies ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  deprecations,  from  which  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice originally  took  its  predominant  character;  next 
come  intercessions  for  various  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  the  whole  closing  with  supplications  for  divine 
audience,  and  blessing  upon  the  worshippers.  The  lit- 
any of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that  of  Gregory,  with 
subsequent  additions,  especially  in  the  material  of  invo- 
cation to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all 
the  saints.  There  was  an  earlier  form, bearing  the  name 
<)f  Ambrose,  agreeing  in  many  respects  with  the  Luther- 
an and  English  (see  below).  There  was  another,  put  in 
8hape  by  Mamertius,  bishop  of  Vienna,  about  the  year 
460,  which  was  used  by  Sidonius  of  Arranque  soon  aher, 
in  connection  with  an  invasion  of  the  Goths,  the  annual 
usage  of  which  the  Council  of  Orleans  enjoined.  That 
of  Gregory,  however,  cothposed  during  the  next  century, 
became  the  prevailing  one,  or  rather  the  typical  form  of 
others  in  subsequent  use. 
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The  three  different  forms  now  in  use  in  the  Romish 
churches  are  called  the  "  litany  of  the  saints'"  (which  is 
the  most  ancient),  the  "litany  of  the  name  of  Jesus," 
and  the  "  litany  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretta"  Of  these  the 
first  alone  has  a  place  in  the  public  service-books  of  the 
Church,  on  the  rogation  days,  in  the  ordination  service, 
the  service  for  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  conse- 
cration of  cemeteries,  and  many  other  offices.  The  one 
called  by  the  name  of  litany  of  the  saints  bears  its  name 
from  the  prayers  it  contains  to  the  saints  for  their  help 
and  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  worshippers.  Almost 
every  saint  in  the  calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  has  his 
particular  form  in  the  litany.  The  people's  response  in 
the  prayer  is  Ora  pro  nohis^ "  Pray  for  us,"  The  /itony 
ofJtMUJs  consists  of  a  number  of  addresses  to  Christ  under 
his  various  relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  sev- 
eral details  of  his  passion,  and  of  adjurations  of  him 
through  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  date  of  this  form  of 
prayer  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  referred,  with  much  proba^ 
btlity,  to  the  time  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  in  the  15th 
centur}%  The  Uiamf  of  Loretto  [see  Lobetto]  resem- 
bles both  the  above-named  litanies  in  its  opening  ad- 
dresses to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  its  closing  petitions 
to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world ;"  but  the  main  body  of  the  petitions  are  address- 
ed to  the  Virgin  Mary  under  various  titles,  some  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  some  from  the  language  of  the 
f4thers,  some  from  the  mystical  writers  of  the  mediieval 
Church.  Neither  this  litany  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever 
formed  part  of  any  of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  have  in  various  ways  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Romish  Church.,  Those  of 
the  Lutheran  and  English  churches,  which  are  very 
much  alike,  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  being 
shorter  in  that  these  invocations  are  expunged. 

In  the  Church  of  England  it  was  originally  a  distinct 
service,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  at  a  different  time 
of  day  from  the  ordinary  morning  service,  and  only  on 
certain  occasions.  In  1544  it  was  given  to  the  people 
in  a  revised  form  by  Henry  VIII.  Upon  its  insertion 
in  the  Prayer-book  published  by  Edward  VI,  A.D.  1549, 
the  litany  was  placed  between  the  communion  office 
and  the  office  of  baptism,  under  the  title  "  The  Litany 
and  Suffrages,"  without  any  rubric  for  its  use;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  communion  office  occurred  the  follow- 
ing rubric:  *^Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  Eng- 
lish litany  shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all  places,  after 
such  form  as  is  appointed  by  his  majesty's  injunc- 
tions, or  as  it  shall  be  otherwise  appointed  by  his  high- 
ness." In  the  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  1652, 
the  litany  was  placed  where  it  now  stands,  and  the  ru- 
bric was  added  to  "be  used  on  Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  and  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  com- 
manded by  the  ordinary."  So  late  as  the  last  revision 
in  1661,  the  litany  continued  a  distinct  service  by  itself, 
used  sometimes  after  the  morning  prayer  (then  read  at 
a  very  early  hour)  was  concluded,  the  people  returning 
home  between  them.  The  rubric  which  inserts  the  lit- 
any after  the  third  collect  in  morning  prayer  is  formed 
from  a  similar  rubric  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer- 
book^  with  this  difference,  that  the  English  rubric  en- 
joins the  omission  of  certain  of  the  ordinary  interces- 
sional  prayers;  the  Scotch  rubric,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  expressly, "  without  the  omission  of  any  part  of 
the  other  daily  service  of  the  Church  on  those  days.'' 

The  litany  of  the  (Terman  and  Danish  Lutherans 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  needs,  therefore,  no  special  mention  here. 
The  processional  feature  b  still  retained  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  litanies  on  special  occasions,  but  is  not  their 
special  accompaniment.  Efforts  towards  its  restoration 
in  the  English  and  American  Episcopal  Church  have 
for  the  past  ten  years  been  in  progress.  Judging  from 
the  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  episcopate  in  both  coun- 


tries, and  the  tone  of  the  last  General  Convention  in  this, 
the  prospects  of  success  are  not  ver}'  favorable.  See 
Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  p.  246  sq. ;  Palmer, 
Oriffines  Liturgictr^  i,  264  sq.;  Wheatly,  Common  Prayer^ 
p.  163  sq.;  Dean  Stanley  in  Good  Words  for  1868  (June) ; 
Coleman,  Manual  of  Prelacy  and  Ritualism^  p.  392  sq. ; 
Christian  Antiq,  p.  661 ;  Blunt,  Diet,  Doct.  and  Hist,  TheoL 
s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Waloott,  Sa- 
crid  A  rchaoloffy,  p.'353.     See  Liturgy. 

LitSrse  EncyclXcae,  a  term  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  denote  letters  addressed  by  the  pope 
to  the  whole  Church,  but  primarily  to  the  clergy  at 
large,  as  representatives  of  the  Church.  They  are  to 
be  distingiushed  from  apostolical  briefs  and  bulls  as 
never  being  applicable  to  local  or  individual  cases  only. 
They  relate  to  some  general  need  or  tendency  of  a  mor- 
al or  doctrinal  kind  within  the  Church,  or  to  any  sup- 
posed dangers  from  without,  and  contain  the  pope's 
views  on  the  matters  alluded  to,  with  exhortations  to 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church 
at  large  in  the  course  of  conduct  advised.    See  Encyo 

LICA. 

LitSrse  Form&taB,  or  simply  Format^  are  the 
epistles  of  bishops  and  churches  to  others  of  like  char- 
acter, and  are  so  called  because  they  are  framed  after  cer- 
tain prescribed  canonical  rules.  There  have  been  need- 
less discussions  over  the  fitness  of  the  expression  for- 
mala,  and  some  would  have  it  to  beformalis  (Suetonius, 
Domitian,  13) ;  others  will  derive  it  fromybrma,  rvTrog, 
seal  (hence  fommta,  rirvinjfuvri,  equivalent  to  s^il- 
lata)^  etc  Originally  they  were  termed  Kavovucai,  ra- 
noiucKB,  but  afterwards  formata.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  form  was  early  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  alteration  of  and  tampering  with  letters,  of  which 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (f  c.  a.  167),  complained, 
according  to  Eusebius  {hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv,  cap.  23),  as  also 
Cyprian  {Epist,  3).  From  the  earliest  times  the  brother- 
ly union  of  the  churches  was  cultivated  by  means  of  a 
regular  correspondence,  of  which  Optatus  of  Mileve  says 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century :  '*  Totus  orbis  com- 
mercio  formatarum  in  una  communionis  societate  con- 
cordat," The  holy  Scriptures  themselves,  namely,  the 
epistles  of  the  apostles,  served  as  the  first  models.  Let- 
ters of  introduction  and  recommendation  of  brethren  to 
the  different  churches  were  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
the  chief  subject  of  this  correspondence;  these  were 
called  by  the  apostles  av^naTiKai  kvurroXai  (2  Qot.  iii, 
1),  litercB  commendaiitia.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  {Adversus  hcereses,  cap.  20),  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum  {Orntio.  iii),  and  Sozomen  {Hist,  Eccl.  lib.  v,  cap. 
16),  etc  The  demand  for  such  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion became  so  numerous  that  it  was  necessary  to  frame 
regulations  determining  who  was  and  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  them,  and  in  what  form  they  should  be  writ- 
ten. The  Council  of  Elvira,  a.  305  (?  810),  c  25,  that 
of  Aries,  a.  314,  c  9,  etc,  decided  that  bishops  alone 
should  be  authorized  to  write  them.  Every  traveller, 
whether  laic  or  clerical,  was  to  provide  himself  with 
one.  It  is  said,  cap.  82  (aL  34) :  "  Nullus  episcopus 
peregrinorum  aut  presbyterorum  aut  diaconorum  sine 
commendatitiis  recipiatur  epistolis ;  et  cum  scripta  de- 
tulerint,  discutiantur  attentius,  et  ita  suscipiantur,  si 
priedicator6s  pietatis  extiterint;  sin  minus,  hiec  quie 
sunt  necessaria  subministrantur  eis,  et  ad  communionem 
nullatenus  admittantur,  quia  per  subreptioncm  multa 
proveniunt"  (see  Cone.  A  ntioch.  a.  841  [?  332],  c  7,  in  c 
9,  dist.  Ixxi;  African,  i,  a.  506,  c  2  [c  21,  dist.  IJ,  c 
5).  The  defence  of  the  right  of  these  members  of  the 
clergy  to  officiate  was  often  withdrawn,  as  by  the  Cone, 
Chalcedon.  a.  451,  c  13»  in  c  7,  dist.  Ixxi,  etc.  The 
form  of  the  HTitings  was  taken  from  the  apostolic  mod- 
els, ^ticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  stated  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  that  there  was  a  formula 
csublished  by  the  Council  of  Nictea^  325 :  "  Nicae» .... 
constitutum,  ut  epistohe  format®  banc  calculationis  seu 
supputationis  habeant  rationem,  id  est,  ut  assumantnr 
in  supputationem  prima  Gneca  elementa  Patris  et  Filii 
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et  Spiritns  Sancti,  hoc  est  ir.  v.  a.  qiue  elements  octo- 
genarium,  et  qaadringentefdmum,  et  primum  significant 
numeruiD.     Petri  quoque  apostoli  prima  litera,  id  est 

X :  ejus  quoque,  qui  scribit,  episcopi  prima  litera ; 

cui  scribitur  secunda  litera;  accipientis  tertia  litera; 
civitatis  quoque,  de  qua  scribitur,  quarta :  et  indictionis, 
quaecunque  est  illius  temporis,  numerus  assumatur.  At- 
que  ita  his  omnibus  Gnecis  Uteris  ....  in  unum  ductis, 
unam,  quscunque  fuerit  collecta,  sumroam  epbtola  te- 
neat,  banc  qui  suscipit  omni  cum  cautela  requirat  ex- 
presse.  Addat  pneterea  separatim  in  epistola  etiam  ; 
nonagenarium  et  nonum  numerum,  qui  secundum  Gneca  I 
elementa  significat  ofiriv.**  From  these  letters  of  rec-  I 
oromendation  must  be  distinguished  the  tipuviKai  Irri' 
tnoXaij  litera  pacificay  a  kind  of  letters  of  dismission 
(hence  also  called  an-oAt/ruraf),  stating  that  the  giver 
was  privy  to  the  bearer's  intention  of  travelling  (c.  7,  8, 
Cone,  Antioch,  a.  832,  ell;  Cone.  Ckalced.  451 ;  Cone. 
TruUan,  a.  672,  c.  17.  etc).  Formata  also  contained 
the  communications  of  one  community  to  another,  such 
as  the  information  concerning  the  election  of  bbhops, 
etc  {ypdfifiara  iv^povurruca,  Eusebius,  tiist,  EceL  lib. 
vii,  cap.  80;  Evagrius,  Hist,  EeeL  lib.  4,  cap.  iv) ;  no- 
tices of  festivals,  particularly  Easter,  etc  {ypdftfuiTa 
(opraoTueaj  iracrxaXta,  epistola /fstaleSy  poMckale*^  etc ; 
Cone,  A  rtlaf.  i,  a.  314,  c  1 ;  Cartkag,  v,  a.  401,  c  7 ;  Bra- 
car,  ii,  a.  672,  c  7 ;  Graiian,  c  24-26,  dist.  iii, "  de  con- 
secr.").  The  publication  of  ordinations  was  also  made 
by  /ormatief  as  circulars,  iyKVKXia^  JirioroXai,  ctrcii- 
lareSf  tractoria.  See  Du  Fresne,  Glotsar,  Lot,;  Suicer, 
Thesattr,  eccl,  s.  v.  lipijvucoi: ;  F.  B.  Ferrarii  De  antiquo 
epistdarum  ecclesiastiearum  genere  (Melioi  1613;  and 
edit,  G.  Th.  Meier,  Helmstadt,  1678,  4to) ;  Phil.  Priori! 
De  Uteris  cwumieis  diss,  cum  appendice  de  tractoriis  et 
synodicis  (Paris,  1675) ;  J.  K.  Kiesling,  Dt  stabili  prtmi- 
tiva  ecdesia  ope  literarum  eontmunieatoriarum  conaubio 
(Lipsife,  1745,  4to) ;  Gonzalez  TeUez,  Kommentar  z,  d, 
Decretakn  (lib.  ii,  tit.  xxii, "/)«  clericis  pereffruns,"*  cap. 
8);  Rheinwald,  Kirckliche  Archaologie  (Berlin,  1830). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. 

Llth,  JoHANN  WiLHKLM  VON,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Anspach,  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  4, 1678.  In  1693 
he  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  and  became  in  1694 
A.M.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Altdorf  to  continue  his  studies;  in  1697  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1698  he  was  admitted  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  that  university.  His  health 
failing,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for  his  native  city.  In 
1707  he  became  dean  at  WassertrUdingen.  In  1710  he 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  city  as  preacher  of  a  foun- 
dation and  counsellor  of  the  Consistory ;  in  addition  to 
this,  he  became  in  1714  city  (wistor.  He  died  March 
13.  1743.  Von  Lith  repeatedly  declined  calls  to  far 
higher  dignities  abroad.  His  polemics  against  Cathol- 
icism prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wide  knowledge 
and  great  acuteness ;  and  his  repeatedly  reprinted  ser- 
mons, and  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Reformation,  give  evidence  of  his  success  as  a  great 
preacher  and  historian.  We  mention  Erlauterung  der 
Reformationshistorie  von  1524-28  (Schwabach,  1733, 
8vo ;  2d  edit,  ibid.  1739,  8vo) : — Disquisitio  de  adora- 
tione  pants  conseerati^  etc  (Suabaei,  1754,  8vo).  See 
Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Dtutschkmds,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lithuania,  a  grand-duchy  in  Eastern  Europe, 
which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  which  at  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  was 
partly  united  with  Russia  (the  governments  of  Vilna, 
Grodno,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  and  Vitebsk),  partly  with  Prus- 
sia (the  administrative  district  of  Gombinnen).  The 
area  of  Lithuania  is  about  105,000  square  miles.  In 
the  earliest  hist*»ric  times  the  country  of  the.Lithu- 
anians  was  subject  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  in  partic- 
ular to  the  Russians  of  Polocz.  As  an  independent 
state  it  appears  for  the  first  time  about  1217  under 
Ercziwil,  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Polock,  and  con- 
quered Podlesia, Grodno,  and  Brzesk.    Eber^iand,  about 


1220,  began  to  expel  the  Tartan  from  Lithuania,  and 
Ruigoki,  about  1235,  was  the  first  independent  gnuid- 
duke.  His  son  Mindore,  who  had  to  cede  Podlesi, 
Samogitia,  and  Courland  to  the  prince  of  Halicz  Nov- 
gorod and  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  in  1245  baptixcd 
by  the  archbishop  of  Riga  and  crowned  as  king ;  but  in 
1261  he  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  in  1263  he 
was  slain  by  Svinlorog,  the  governor  oif  Samogitia,  who 
in  1268  obtained  control  of  the  country.  In  1281  Pbd- 
lesia  was  reunited  with  Lithuania.  In  1282  Witen  be- 
came ruler  of  Lithuania,  after  murdering  his  predeces- 
sor. His  son  Gedinim  (1315-1328)  conquered  Sudo- 
gitia  and  a  portion  of  Russia,  inclusive  of  Kiev,  and 
founded  the  towns  of  Vilna  and  Troki.  The  son  of 
Gedinim,  Olgerd,  wholly  expelled  the  Tartars  from  Po- 
dolia,  and  conquered  the  prince  Demetrius  of  Russia  tt 
Moscow,  in  1838  at  Mosaisk.  His  son  Jagello  was  bap- 
tized on  Feb.  14, 1386,  at  Cracow,  and  on  this  occaaim 
received  the  name  of  Vladislav.  The  marriage  (tf  Ja- 
gello with  the  princess  Hedwig  of  Poland  led  to  the 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  and  made  the  latter 
country  the  greatest  power  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  1401, 
and  again  in  1418,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  princes  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  should  only  be  elected  with  the 
consent  of  both  nations.  Under  Wituld,  who  in  1418 
conquered  Smolensk.  Lithuania  was  a  powerful  state, 
which  embraced,  besides  Lithuania  proper,  the  lai^er 
portion  of  White  and  Red  Russia,  Samogitia,  and  other 
districts.  After  a  brief  separation  from  Poland  in  the 
15th  century,  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  reunited  in 
1501,  and  after  this  dme  the  union  was  not  again  inter- 
rupted. In  1569  even  the  administrative  union  with 
Poland  was  carried  through,  and  the  history  of  Liiho- 
ania  fully  coincides  with  that  of  Poland.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Reformation,  and  the  subeequent  conflicts 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  with  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, see  Poland  and  Russia.  The  Lithuanians, 
who  still  number  about  1,840.000  inhabitants,  are  di- 
vided into  three  branches:  1,  the  Lithuanians  proper, 
about  717,000,  in  the  Russian  government ;  2,  the  Sa- 
mogitians  or  Shamaites,  of  whom  about  808,000  Uve  in 
the  district  of  Samogida,  which  in  1795  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Russia,  and  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Vilna,  and  184,000  in  the  former  government  of  An- 
gustovo  of  Poland ;  3,  the  Prussian  Lithuanians,  aUmt 
137,000.  Before  the  partition  of  Poland,  nearly  the 
entire  population  of  Lithuania,  which  embraced  Lithn- 
anians,  Poles,  and  Little  Russians  or  Ruthenians,  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  Church :  the  Lithuanians  and 
Poles  to  the  Latin  rite,  and  the  Litde  Russians  or  Ro* 
thenians  to  the  Greek  rite.  The  united  Greek  bishops 
were  in  1839  prevailed  upon  to  sever  their  connecdoo 
with  the  pope  and  unite  with  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whereupon  the  Russian  government  officially 
reganled  the  entire  population  of  their  dioceses  as  being 
part  of  the  (ireek  Church.  The  Catholics  now  conrti- 
tute  a  majority  only  in  the  government  of  Vilna;  they 
have  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Lithuania 
the  archdiocese  of  Mohilev,  and  the  dioceses  of  Vilna, 
Samogitia,  and  Minsk.  ITie  Protcstanto  belong  mostly 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  which  b  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  has  a  superintendent  and  vke-»- 
perintendent  at  its  head.  It  has  about  90  ministers, 
and  annually  holds  a  sjniod  which  often  lasts  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  which  has  to  be  attended  by  all  the  lay 
members,  and  by  those  ministers  in  whose  district  the 
synod  assembles.  Every  district  must  be  reprwented 
either  by  the  president  or  by  the  vice-president.  The 
meeting  of  the  sjmod  takes  place  every  year  in  a  dif- 
ferent district  and  parish,  the  cleigyman  of  the  latter 
receiving  a  compensation  for  entertaining  the  menQben 
of  the  synod.  The  synod  rules  the  Reformed  Church 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  ministry  of  St.Pfete»- 
burg.  It  pays  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen,  attends  to 
the  repairs  of  the  churches,  and  has  also  the  care  of  afl 
schools  and  poor-houses.  It  has  from  dotations  an  ai»- 
nual  revenue  of  22,000  silver  rubles.    The  Lotbeiaa 
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congregAtions  of  lithnania,  which  are  leas  nnmerou^ 
belong  to  the  diocese  of  Conrland.  The  orthodox  Greek 
Church  has  vrithin  the  limits  of  Lithuania  the  arch- 
bishop of  White  Russia  and  Lithuania,  the  biiihop  of 
Mohilev,  the  bishop  of  Vilna,  and  the  bishop  of  Vi- 
tebsk. The  dioceses  of  the  two  former  belong  to  the 
eparchies  of  the  second,  those  of  the  two  latter  to  the 
eparchies  of  the  third  and  fourth  cla8&  The  following  i 
table  of  the  five  governments  formerly  belonging  to 
Lithuania  exhibits  the  total  population,  the  Koman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Israelites;  the  remainder  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church : 


tirodDo... 
Music  .... 
Mohilev . . 
Vllna, . . . . 
Vitebsk. . . 
ToUl.. 


Per  I 
CathollCT.  'Ont.' 


Prot-  I  P«r  I    Um*!- 
Ic«nt.|     li««. 


357,474  29.7 
290,328,18.6 
45,859  4.0 
734,895161.0 
311,483!26.6  j  18,736 
r.740,03i)  217  |33.100 


9,655 

730 
2.410 


See  Krause,  Lithauen  u,  dessen  Bewohner  (Halle,  1834) ; 
Glagau,  Lithauen  und  LUkauer^  gesammelte  Skizzen  (Til- 
sit, 1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Litter  occurs  in  the  Auth.yers.  as  a  translation  of 
!3^  (tscAf  from  3^2C,  to  move  slowly),  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  20, 
(SepL  \afxit7jvTi)t  where  a  sedan  or  palanquin  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  princely  personage,  borne  by  hand  or 
upon  the  shoulders,  or  perhaps  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals, is  evidently  referred  to.  The  original  term  oc- 
curs elsewhere  only  in  Numb,  vi,  3,  in  the  phrase  r'bs^ 
ax  {egUxh'  tsab,  carts  o/*the  litter  kind,  A.  V. "  covered 
wagons*^,  where  it  is  used  of  the  large  and  commodious 
vehicles  employed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mate- 
rials and  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  being  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  term  therefore  signifies  properly  a  hand- 
litter,  and  secondarily  a  wain  or  wheel-carriage.  Lit- 
ters or  palanquins  were,  as  we  know,  in  use  among  the 
ancient  £gyptians.    They  were  borne  upon  the  shoul- 


Ancient  Egyptian  Palanquin,  containing  a  military  chief, 
borne  by  funr  men,  with  an  attendant  carrying  a  para- 
sol behind  him. 

den  of  men,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  for  carrying 
persons  of  consideration  short  distances  on  visits,  like 
the  sedan  chairs  of  a  former  day  in  England  (see  Wil- 
kinson, A  nc.  Eg,  i,  73).  In  Cant,  iii,  9,  we  find  the  word 
•(i^lBX,  appiryon'  (perhaps  a  foreign  [Egyptian]  word), 
Sept.  ^opdovj  Vulg.  ferculunij  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied  to  a  vehicle  used  by 
king  Solomon.  In  the  immediate  context  it  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  framework  of  cedar-wood,  in  which 
were  set  silver  stanchions  supporting  a  gold  railing, 
with  a  purple-covered  seat,  and  an  embroidered  rug, 
the  last  a  present  from  the  Jewish  ladies.  This  word  is 
rendered  "  chariot"  in  our  Authorized  Version,  although 
unlike  any  other  word  so  rendered  in  that  version.  It 
literally  means  a  moving  couch,  and  is  usually  conceived 
to  denote  a  kind  of  sinlan,  litter,  or  rather  palanquin, 
in  which  great  personages  and  women  were  borne  from 
place  to  place.  "  The  name  as  well  as  the  object  im- 
mediately suggests  that  it  may  have  been  nearly  the 
some  thing  as  the  takht-ravouj  the  moving  throne  or 
$eat  of  the  Persians.    It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fixed 


Modem  Persian  aovcred  Palanquin, 
on  two  strong  poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan  chair.  This 
frame  is  generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  door, 
sometimes  of  lattice-work,  at  each  side.  It  is  carried  by 
two  mules,  one  between  the  poles  before,  the  other  be- 
hind. These  conveyances  are  used  by  great  persons 
when  disposed  for  retirement  or  ease  during  a  journey, 
or  when  sick  or  feeble  through  age ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
used  by  ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys"  (Kit- 
to).  Some  readers  may  remember  the  "  litter  of  red 
cloth,  adorned  with  pearls  and  jewels,"  together  with  ten 
mules  (to  bear  it  by  turns),  which  king  Zahr-Shah  pre- 
pared for  the  journey  of  his  daughter  (Lane's  Arabian 
NightSy  \  528).  This  was  doubtless  of  the  kind  which 
is  borne  by  four  mules,  two  behind  and  two  before.  In 
Arabia,  or*  in  countries  where  Arabian  usages  prevail, 
two  camels  are  usually  employed  to  bear  the  takht- 
ravan,  and  sometimes  two  horses.  When  borne  by 
camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  the  animals  is  bent 
painfully  down  under  the  vehicle.    Thb  is  the  most 


Double  Palanquin  of  Modem  Syria. 

comfortable  kind  of  litter,  and  two  light  persons  may 
travel  in  it.  "  The  shibrieyeh  is  another  kind  of  camel- 
litter,  resembling  the  Indian  howdah,  by  which  name 
(or  rather  h6daj)  it  is  sometimes  called.    It  is  com- 


Camel  bearing  the  Hodaj, 

posed  of  a  small  square  platform  with  a  canopy  or  arched 
covering.  It  accommodates  but  one  person,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  back  of  a  camel,  and  rests  upon  two  square 
camel-chests,  oue  on  each  side  of  the  aniroaL"  See 
Cart;  Camel. 

Little  Christians  is  the  name  of  a  new  sect,  com- 
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posed  of  members  lately  (1868)  seceded  from  the  Ros- 
so-Greek Church  at  Atkarsk,  in  the  province  of  Sar- 
atoff  and  diocese  of  the  bbhop  of  Tsaritzin.  The  se- 
ceders  from  the  orthodox  Church,  or  founders  of  this 
new  sect,  were  only  sixteen  persons  in  number.  "  They 
set  up  a  new  religion,  and  began  to  preach  a  gospel  of 
their  own  devising."  They  condemned  saints  and  altar- 
pieces  as  idolatrous,  and  abandoned  the  use  of  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament  Before  they  founded  the  new 
Church,  which,  they  claim,  Christ  commanded  them  to 
do,  they  were  immersed,  and  also  fasted  and  changed 
their  names.  *'  They  have  no  priests,  and  hardly  any 
form  of  prayer.  They  keep  no  images,  use  no  wafers, 
and  make  no  sacred  oiL  Instead  of  the  consecrated 
bread,  they  bake  a  cake,  which  they  afterwards  worship, 
as  a  special  gid  from  God.  This  cake  is  like  a  penny 
bun  in  shape  and  size,  but  in  the  minds  of  these  LUtk 
Christians  it  possesses  a  potent  virtue  and  a  mystic 
charm"  (Dixon,  Frte  Russia,  p.  143,  144).  The  iwmc 
they  bear  they  gave  themselves.  Persecuted  by  the 
government,  they  have  increased  and  are  daily  increase 
ing  in  numbers.     See  Russia.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Little  Horn.    See  Antichrist;  Danibu 

Llttlejohn,  John,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Penrith,  Cumberland  Co.,  Eng., 
Dec  7, 1756;  emigrated  to  Maryland  about  1767;  re- 
ceived a  respectable  education;  was  converted  hi  1774; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1776 ;  located  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health  in  1778 ;  removed  to  Kentucky  in 
1818;  re-entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1831,  and 
was  the  same  year  transferred  to  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence as  a  superannuate,  and  dieil  May  13, 1836.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  mental  power  and  much  eloquence. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  fruitful,  and  his  ministrations 
were  weighty  and  very  useful. — Mimttts  ofConftrencetj 
ii,486.     (G.L.T.) 

Littleton.  Adam,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  Nov.  8, 1627,  at  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire,  and 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  later 
(1647)  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Parliamentary  vbitors  in  1648.  He  was  after- 
ward usher,  and  taught  as  second  master  at  Westmin- 
ster School  (1668).  He  became  rector  of  Chelsea  in 
1674,  and  the  same  year  was  made  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  received  a  grant  to  succeed  Dr.  Busby  in 
the  mastership  of  chat  school  He  had  for  some  years 
been  the  king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  received  hb  de- 
gree in  divinity,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  with- 
out taking  any  in  arts,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  for  some  time  subdean  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1687  was  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldersgate,  London,  which  he  held  four  years.  He  died 
June  30,  1694.  He  was  an  excellent  philologist  and 
grammarian,  leamed  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  Rab- 
binical lore.  He  was  the  author  of  a  iMtin  UuHonary, 
long  popular,  but  finally  superseded  by  Ainsworth's.  He 
also  published  many  sermons  and  other  works. — Thomas, 
Bioffr.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Littleton,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bora  about  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
educatetl  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  enter- 
ttig  the  latter  in  1716.  He  early  turned  his  attention 
to  poetry,  but  he  also  studied  philosophy.  In  1720  Mr. 
Littleton  was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  assistant  in  the 
school,  and  in  1727  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  presented 
to  the  living  of  Maple  Derham  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  appointed  June  9, 17S0,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  died  in  1734.  He  published  poems  and  sev- 
eral discourses.  He  was  an  admired  preacher  and  ex- 
cellent scholar. — Gmeral  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Litnrgy  (Greek  Xtnovpyin),  a  function,  service,  or 
doty  of  a  public  character.  These  public  services  or 
duties  among  the  Greeks  were  frequently,  if  not  al- 
ways, connected  with  religious  ideas  or  ceremonies  of 
some  kind,  even  when  the  duties  themselves  were  of  a 


secular  character— those,  for  instance,  which  bad  refer- 
ence to  the  supervision  of  theatrical  exhibitions  or  the 
presiding  in  the  public  assemblies.  The  religious  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  such  case  was  not  necessarily  in- 
volved. In  Isa.  vii,  30  (Sept.),  the  idea  of  religious  ser- 
vice predominates ;  in  Rom.  xiii,  6,  that  of  the  secnlar,  as 
under  God;  and  again,  in  Luke  i,  28,  and  in  Heb.  x,  11, 
it  refers  to  the  priestly  function.  At  a  later  period  we 
find  it  used  by  Eusebius  {Ltfe  of  Constantine,  iv,  47)  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  By  a 
very  natural  process,  the  word,  which  thus  designated 
the  public  function  or  service  performed  by  the  minia- 
try,  became  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  the  form  it- 
self—the form  of  words  in  which  such  service  was  ren- 
dered, and  thus,  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  find  in  the  Church,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  word  liturgies,  forms  for  the  conducting  of  public 
worship  and  the  administration  of  sacramenta. 

I.  Jewish  Liturgies. — This  subject  has,  of  course,  its 
connection  with  the  question  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Were  there  liturgical 
forms  among  the  Jews,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  We 
find  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  certain  set  forms  in 
connection  with  their  sacrifices,  passing,  it  would  seem, 
from  mouth  to  mouth  of  successive  priestly  generations, 
and  a  usual  form  of  prayer  for  the  civil  magistrate 
(DoUinger's  Beathenitm  and  Judaism^  i,  221-225); 
among  the  sacred  books  of  India,  hymns  and  prayers 
to  be  used  on  suted  occasions  (Muller's  Chips  from  a 
German  Workshop,  i,  297) ;  and  in  the  Roman  and  in  the 
Mohammedan  worship,  formulie  of  a  similar  character 
(Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  120  sq.).  How  was  it  in  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Jews?  There  was,  of  course,  a  ritual*  of 
form ;  but  was  there  with  it  also  a  form  of  words  ?  The 
reading  of  the  law,  although  enjoined,  could  hardly  be 
said  to  meet  this  demand.  There  are,  however,  special 
forms  in  the  Pentateuch  which  are  liturgical  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  that  expression.  Some  of  these  have 
reference  to  possible  contingencies,  and  would  therefore 
be  only  occasional  in  their  employment.  Instances  of 
;  this  class  may  be  found  in  the  formula  (Deut.  xxi,  19), 
where  complaint  should  be  made  to  the  elders  by  par- 
ents against  a  rebellious  and  incorrigible  son.  Of  sim- 
ilar character  is  the  formula  (Deut.  xxv,8, 9)  connected 
with  the  refusal  to  take  the  widow  of  a  deceased  broth- 
er or  nearest  kinsman,  and  so  perpetuate  his  name  in 
Israel.  Another,  again,  of  the  same  class,  was  that  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  the  elders  and  priests  (Deut.  xxi, 
1-9)  of  any  locality  in  which  the  body  of  a  murdered 
person  should  be  found ;  and  still  another,  and  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  stated  religious  ser^'ice,  was  the  pre- 
scribed declaration  and  mode  of  proceeding  connected 
with  the  going  out  to  battle  (Deut.  xx,  1-8).  These 
were  occasional  and  contingent.  For  some  of  them 
there  might  never  be  the  actual  usage,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  the  first — that  of  the  complaint  against 
and  the  execution  of  a  rebellious  son.  But  there  were 
others  of  a  more  sUted  character,  having  reference  to 
regularly  occurring  seasons  and  ceremonies  when  they 
were  required  to  be  used.  The  priesUy  benediction, 
repeated,  it  would  seem,  upon  every  special  gathering 
of  the  people  (Numb,  vi,  23-27),  is  an  instance  of  this 
class.  The  form  of  offering  of  the  first-fruits  (Deut. 
xxvi,  1-15)  is  another:  in  this  latter  the  person  making 
the  offering  uses  the  formula,  the  priest  receiving  the 
offering;  and  still' another  is  the  appointed  formula  of 
commination  by  the  tribes  at  Ebal  and  (Tcrizim,  the 
Levites  repeating  the  curse,  the  whole  people  following 
with  the  solemn  amen.  Distinct,  moreover,  from  these 
were  certain  transactions,  in  which,  without  any  specified 
form,  the  official  was  required  to  use  certain  words.  The 
confession  by  the  high-priest  of  the  sins  of  the  people 
over  the  head  of  the  scape-goat  is  one  of  these;  in  any 
such  case,  a  set  form,  passing  from  priestly  father  to  son, 
not  improbably  came  into  use.  The  liturgical  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  worship  was,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  much  later  arrangement.   The  fiftieth  chapter 
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of  Ecdesuisticas  describes  an  exceptional  service,  and  is, 
moreover,  too  indefinite  in  its  language  to  justify  any 
conclusion  as  to  its  liturgical  character.  During  this 
period,  however,  between  the  captivity  and  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  comes  to  view  another 
ecclesiastical  development  of  Judaism  which  has  its 
connection  with  this  subject — that  of  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue.  This,  which  in  all  probability  originated 
during  the  captivity,  and  in  the  effort  to  supply  the 
want  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  worship  of  the  Temple, 
would  in  many  respects  be  like  that  Temple  worship ;  in 
others,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
very  different  The  gn^atest  of  these  diversities  would 
be  in  the /act  of  the  necessary  presence  of  the  sacrificial 
and  priestly  element  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  their 
absence  in  that  of  the  synagogue.  In  the  Temple  the 
Levites  sang  psalms  of  praise  before  the  altar,  and  the 
priests  blessed  the  people.  In  the  synagogue  there 
were  prayers  connected  with  the  reading  of  certain  spe- 
cific passages  of  Scripture,  of  which  are  distinctly  dis- 
cernible two  "  chief  groups,  around  which,  as  time  wore 
on,  an  enormous  mass  of  liturgical  poetry  clustered — 
the  one,  the  Shema  (*  Hear,  Israel,'  etc),  being  a  collec- 
tion of  the  three  Biblical  pieces  (Deut.  vi,  4-9 ;  xi,  18- 
21;  Numb,  xv,  87-41),  expressive  of  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  memory  of  his  government  over  Israel,  strung 
together  without  any  extraneous  addition ;  the  second, 
the  TephUlahj  or  Prayer,  by  way  of  eminence  (adopted 
in  the  Koran  as  Stilavaty  Sur.  ii,  40 ;  oomp.  v.  15),  consist- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  supplications,  with  a  hymnal 
introduction  and  conclusion,  and  followed  by  the  priest- 
ly blessing.  The  single  portions  of  this  prayer  grad- 
ually increased  to  eighteen,  and  the  prayer  itself  re- 
ceived the  name Shenwnah  JSsreh  (eighteen;  afterwards, 
however,  increased  to  nineteen:  the  additional  one  b 
now  twelfth  in  the  prayer,  and  b  against  apostates  [to 
Christianity]  and  heretics  [all  who  refused  the  Talmud], 
including  consequently  the  Karaites).  The  first  addi- 
tion to  the  Shema  formed  the  introductory  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  renewed  day  (in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nance that  every  supplication  must  be  preceded  by  a 
prayer  of  thanks)  called  Jozer  (Creator  of  Light,  etc),  to 
which  were  joined  the  three  Holies  {Ophcm)^  and  the  sup- 
plication for  spiritual  enlightening  in  the  divine  law 
(Ahi^bah),  Between  the  Shema  and  the  Tephillah  was 
inserted  the  Geulah  (Liberation),  or  praise  for  the  mirac- 
ulous deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  constant  watch- 
ings  of  providence.  A  Kaddish  (Sanctification  or  Ben- 
ediction) and  certain  psalms  seem  to  have  concluded 
the  service  of  that  period.  This  was  the  order  of  the 
Shakaritk,  or  morning  prayer,  and  very  similar  to  this 
was  the  Afaarib,  or  evening  prayer;  while  in  the  Jftn- 
ehakj  or  afternoon  prayer,  the  Shema  was  omitted.  On 
new  moons.  Sabbath  and  feast  da3rs,  the  general  order 
was  the  same  as  on  week  da3rs;  but  since  the  festive 
joy  was  to  overrule  all  individual  sorrow  and  supplica- 
tion, the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Tephillah  was 
changed  according  to  the  special  significance  and  the 
memories  of  the  day  of  the  solemnity,  and  additional 
prayers  were  introduced  for  these  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, corresponding  to  the  additional  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple,  and  varying  according  to  the  special  solemnity 
of  the  day  (Mussaphy  Neilah^  etc)*'  (Chambers).  Com- 
pare £theridge.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature^  p.  867 
sq. ;  Prideaux,  ii,  160-170.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  Temple  worship  there  were  occasions  and 
opportunities  in  which  the  individual  worshipper  might 
confess  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  make, individual 
supi^cation,  or  offer  individual  thanksgiving.  Thus  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Jewish 
liturgies  since  then,  under  the  influence  of  Rabbinism, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  synagogue,  so  far  as 
possible,  supplies  the  absence  of  the  Temple,  have  been 
very  much  enlarged,  and  extend  to  numberless  partic- 
ularities. It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  whole  life 
of  the  modem  Jew  is  regulated  by  Rabbinic  forms,  that 
there  is  a  rubric  for  every  moment  and  movement  of 


social  as  of  individual  existence.  ^  The  first  compila- 
tion of  a  liturgy  is  recorded  of  Amram  Gaon  (A.D.  870- 
880) ;  the  first  that  has  survived  is  that  of  Saadja  Gaon 
(d.  A.D.  942).  These  early  collections  of  prayers  gen- 
erally contained  also  compositions  frum  the  hand  of  the 
compiler,  and  minor  additions,  such  as  ethical  tracts, 
almanacs,  etc,  and  were  called  Siddurim  (Orders,  Ritu- 
als), embracing  the  whole  calendar  year,  week-days  and 
'  new  moons,  fasts  and  festivals.  Later,  the  term  was 
restricted  to  the  week-day  ritual,  that  for  the  festivals 
I  being  called  Machzor  (Cycle).  Besides  these,  we  find 
the  Selichothy  or  Penitential  Prayers ;  Kinothj  or  Elegies ; 
'  Hothanahs,  or  Hosannahs  (for  the  seventh  day  of  the 
I  Feast  of  Tabernacles) ;  and  Bakashotk,  or  Special  Sup- 
plications, chiefiy  for  private  devotion.  The  Karaites 
I  (q.  v.),  being  harshly  treated  in  these  liturgies,  especial- 
I  ly  by  Saadja,  have  distinct  compilations.  The  fir^t  of 
these  was  made  by  David  ben-Hassan  about  A.D.  960 
(compare  Rule,  Karaites,  p.  88, 104  sq.,  118, 135  sq.,  173 
note).  The  public  prayers  were  for  a  long  time  only 
said  by  the  public  reader  {Chasan,  SheUach  Zibbur)^  the 
people  joining  in  silent  responses  and  amens.  These 
readers  by  degrees — chiefiy  from  the  10th  century — in- 
troduced occasional  prayers  (Piutim)  of  their  own,  over 
and  above  those  used  of  yore.  The  materials  were 
taken  from  the  Halachah  as  well  as  the  Haggadah  (q. 
v.);  religious  doctrine,  history,  saga,  angelology,  and 
mysticism,  interspersed  with  Biblical  verses,  are  thus 
found  put  together  like  a  mosaic  of  the  most  original 
and  fantastic,  often  grand  and  brilliant,  and  often  ob- 
scure and  feeble  kind;  and  the  pure  Ilebrew  hi  many 
cases  made  room  for  a  corrupt  Chaldee.  We  can  only 
point  out  here  the  two  chief  groups  of  religious  poetry 
—viz.  the  Arabic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French- 
German  school  on  the  other.  The  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pajtanic  age  (ending  c  1100)  is  Eleazar 
Biribi  Kalir.  Among  the  most  celebrated  poets  in  his 
manner  are  Meshulam  b.-Kalonymos  of  Lucca,  Solomon 
b.-Jehuda  of  Babylon,  R.  Gersou,  Elia  b.-Menahem  of 
Mans,  Benjamin  b.-Serach,  Jacob  Zom  Elem,  Eliezer 
b.-Samuel,  Kalonymos  b.-Moses,  Solomon  Isaaki.  Of 
exclusively  Spanish  poets  of  this  period,  the  most  bril- 
liant are  Jehuda  Halevi,  Solomon  b.-GabiroI,  Josef  ibn- 
Abitur,  Isaac  ibn-(iiat,  Abraham  Abn-Esra,  Moses  ben- 
Nachman,  etc  When,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  secret  doctrine  and  philosophy,  casu- 
istry and  dialectics,  became  the  paramount  study,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Piut  became  neglected,  and  but  few, 
and  for  the  most  part  insignificant-,  are  the  writers  of 
liturgical  pieces  from  this  time  downwards"  (Chambers). 
Comp.  Zunz,  Synagogak  Poesie  des  MUtelulfers,  p.  59  sq. 
These  Uturgies,  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  different  coun- 
tries, were  naturally  subject  to  great  variation,  not  only 
in  their  order,  but  also  in  their  contents.  Even  in*our 
day  there  exists  the  greatest  variety  imaginable  in  the 
synagogues  of  even  one  and  the  same  country,  due,  in  a 
measure,  also  to  the  influence  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ments. See  Judaism.  ParticiUarly  worthy  of  note  are 
the  rituals  of  Germany  (Poland),  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  (Sefardim),  Italy  (Rome),  the  Levant  (Ro- 
magna),  and  even  of  some  special  towns,  like  Avignon, 
Ca^>entras,  MontpelUer.  The  rituals  of  Barbary  (Al- 
giers, Tripoli,  Oran,  Morocco,  etc)  are  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  Judieo-Chinese  liturgy,  it  may  be  observed  by  the 
way,  consists  only  of  pieces  from  the  Bible.  Yet,  in 
the  main  body  of  their  principal  prayers,  all  these  lit- 
urgies agree.  As  illustrative  of  these  unessential  di- 
versities, we  give  the  prayer  of  the  Shemonah  Esreh, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  number  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  Temple,  but  which  now  stands  as  the 
twelfth,  and  shows  its  manifest  reference  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Nazarene :  "  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  those 
who  aposutize  from  the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics, 
how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a  moment; 
and  let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out  and 
broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  down  the 
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proud**  (Prideaox).  "  Let  slanderen  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment;  and 
may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  sudden- 
ly cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly 
broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  days.  Bless^  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  destroyest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud" 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews'  Prayer-book).  That  in 
the  German  and  Polish  Jews*  Prayer-book  is  more  brief, 
and  less  pointed  in  its  application  to  apostates,  L  e.  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.  There  are  translations  and 
commentaries  on  them  in  most  of  the  modem  languages. 
In  the  orthodox  congregations,  these  forms  of  prayer, 
whether  for  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  or  for  domes- 
tic and  private  use,  are  all  appointed  to  be  said  in  He- 
brew. One  of  the  best  moves  in  this  direction  is  the 
effort  within  the  last  century  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
parallel  translations.  In  this  country  the  service-books 
in  the  synagogues  are  usually  of  thb  kind :  either  the 
Hebrew  on  one  page  and  the  English  on  the  other,  or 
both  in  {)arallel  columns  on  the  same  page. 

II.  Early  Christian  Liturgies, — 1.  Their  Origin, — So 
far  as  regards  the  primitive  or  apostolic  age,  the  only 
trace  of  anything  of  that  kind  is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Amen  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  16 ;  this  latter  an  un- 
doubted importation  from  the  synagogue.  As,  more- 
over, we  find  the  Master,  with  the  twelve,  singing  a  hymn, 
one  of  the  psalms  probably,  on  the  night  of  the  last  sup- 
per, it  is  not  improbable  that  such  portions  of  Old-Testa- 
ment Scripture,  with  which  the  early  believers  had  been 
already  familiar  in  the  synagogue,  should  have  still  found 
favor  in  the  Church.  Even  in  free  prayer  fragments  and 
sentences  of  old  devotional  forms,  almost  spontaneous 
through  earlier  use  and  sacred  association,  would  natu- 
rally tind  utterance.  This,  however,  would  be  the  ex- 
ception. Christian  prayer,  for  its  own  full  and  peculiar 
utterance,  must  find  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  it  would  baptize  into  a  new  life  and  meaning 
any  of  those  familiar  expressions,  the  fragments  of  an 
earlier  devotion.  That  men,  however,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  liturgical  worship  under  the  old  system 
should  gradually  go  into  it  under  the  new,  w  not  at  all 
surprising ;  and  to  this  special  inducements  before  very 
long  were  presented.  The  demand  for  some  form  of  pro- 
fession of  faith,  of  a  definition  of  the  faith,  as  dissensions 
and  heresies  arose,  would  be  one  of  these  occasions.  The 
form  of  prayer  given  by  the  Master,  in  its  present  usage, 
woidd  become  the  nucleus  of  others.  The  fact,  again, 
that  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  communion,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
ments a  form  of  action,  and  that  this  action,  in  its  origi- 
nal institution,  had  been  accompanied  by  words,  would 
have  a  like  influence.  That  every  thing  in  this  respect, 
if  n^t  purely  extemporaneous,  was  exceedingly  simple  in 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  very  manifest  from  his  own 
writings.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  {Ep.  ad  Traj.  in  Ep,  x,  97). 

2.  Primitive  T'^^pe.^The  earliest  form  in  which  litur- 
gical arrangement,  to  any  extent,  is  found,  is  that  which 
presents  itself  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  daily  service^  as  given  in  these 
Constitutions :  After  the  morning  psalm  (the  sixty-third 
of  our  enumeration),  prayers  were  offered  for  the  several 
classes  of  catechumens,  of  persons  possessed  by  evil  spir- 
its, and  candidates  for  baptism,  for  penitents,  and  for  the 
faithful  or  communicants,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  short  bidding  prayer  for  preservation  in  the  en- 
suing day,  and  by  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, and  by  his  imposition  of  hands  or  benediction. 
The  morning  ser>'ice  was  much  frequented  by  people 
of  all  sorts.  The  evening  service  was  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  morning,  except  that  Psalm  cxl  (Psalm 
cxli  of  the  present  enumeration)  introduced  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  a  special  collect  seems  to  have  been  used 
sometimes  at  the  setting  up  of  the  lights.  See  Service. 
This  work,  a  fabrication  by  an  unknown  author,  and  tak- 


ing its  present  form  about  the  close  of  the  third  centarv; 
contains  internal  evidence  (see  Schaff,  Church  HiHory\ 
441)  that  much  of  its  material  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a  type  of  the  liturgi- 
cal worship  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.  Bunsen  {ChrisHat,ity  and  Mankind,  vol 
ii)  has  attempted  to  construct,  out  of  fragments  of  this 
and  other  liturgies,  the  probable  form  of  worship  then 
prevailing.  Krabbe,  in  his  prize  essay  on  this  subject, 
regards  the  eighth  book  as  of  later  date  than  the  oth- 
ers. Kurtz,  agreeing  with  Bunsen,  substantially  finds 
in  this  work  the  earliest  extant  form  of  liturgical  ar- 
rangement, and  the  type  of  those  of  a  later  period. 
While,  therefore,  apocryphal  as  to  its  name  and  claims, 
yet  in  the  character  of  its  material,  in  its  peculiarity  of 
structure,  in  the  estimation  which  it  enjoyed,  and  in  its 
influence  upon  later  forms  of  devotion,  it  is  of  great  his- 
torical significance.  Taking  it  as  it  comes  to  our  day, 
the  eighth  book  contains  an  order  of  prayer,  praise,  read- 
ing, and  sermon,  followed  by  the  dismissal  successively 
of  the  catechumens,  the  penitents,  and  the  possessed. 
After  this  comes  the  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the 
faithful,  beginning  with  intercessory  prayer,  this  follow- 
ed by  collects  and  responses,  the  fraternal  kiss,  warnings 
against  unworthy  reception  of  communion,  with  suita- 
ble hymns,  prayers,  and  doxologies.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial, as  already  hinted,  is  probably  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  that  of  its  unknown  last  compiler.  The  hymn 
Gloria  in  Excelsb  may  have  been  the  same  of  which 
Justin  and  Pliny  speak,  or  an  enlargement  of  it.  This 
liturgy  is  remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  subsequent  lit- 
urgies, in  that  it  wants  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  gen- 
eral spirit  and  tone  per>*ading  all  its  forms  afford  grate- 
ful indication  of  the  interior  Christian  life  of  that  period. 

8.  C/oMT/fco/ton.— This  brings  us  to  the  particular  lit- 
urgies which  found  acceptance  and  usage  in  particular 
communities.  One  remark  in  connection  with  these 
needs  to  be  made.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  litur- 
gical influences  of  the  synagogue  in  shaping  the  wor- 
ship of  the  early  Church,  they  had,  by  this  time,  been 
superseded  by  another  of  a  much  more  objectionable 
character,  that  of  the  Temple.  In  other  words,  the  sac- 
erdotal idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  sacrificial 
idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  making  themselves  felt, 
not  only  in  the  substance,  but  in  the  minutie  of  form 
which  the  liturgies  were  assuming.  Of  these  liturgies 
there  is  to  be  made  the  general  division  of  Eastern  and 
Western. 

(a.)  Liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Churches, — Chronologi- 
cally those  of  the  Oriental  Church  first  demand  exami- 
nation. (1.)  The  earliest,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Jerusalem 
or  Antioch,  ascribed  to  the  apostie  James ;  the  first  word 
in  it,  o  itpivg — a  word  never  used  by  apostolic  men  in 
speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry — puts  the  seal  of  rep- 
robation upon  every  such  claim,  llie  same  may  be  said 
as  to  another  anachronism,  the  word  bpoovmo^  applied 
to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  Putting  aside,  there- 
fore, such  claim,  as  also  the  stranger  notion  that  the 
apostle  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9,  quotes  from  this  liturgy  rather 
than  that  the  liturgist  quotes  from  him,  we  may  still  rec- 
ognise in  this  early  form  of  Christian  worship  features 
of  peculiar  interest  It  is  still  used  on  St.  James's  day 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  the  pat- 
tern of  two  others,  those  of  Basil  and  Chrysostoro.  Por- 
tions of  it  may  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  in 
its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
centurj'.  For  the  distinction  between  the  orthodox 
Greek  and  the  Monophysite  Syrian  forms  of  this  litur- 
gy, see  Palmer,  Origir^es  LitvrgioKj  vol  i  The  latter, 
the  Monophysite  form,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  still  in  use, 
and  in  both  are  portions  of  the  material  to  be  found  in 
that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

(2.)  The  second  of  these  liturgif«  is  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church,  called  that  of  St.  Mark,  but,  quite  %8 
clearly  as  that  of  St.  James,  betraying  its  later  origin. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  there  may  be  materials  pre- 
viously existing ;  but  the  probabilities  indicate  Cyril  of 
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Alexandria  as  the  author  of  it  in  its  present  shape.  The 
effort  has  been  made  to  separate  in  it  the  apostolic  from 
the  later  elements,  as  is  also  attempted  by  Neale  with 
that  of  St.  James.  As  the  object  of  this  effort  seems  to  be 
to  prove  the  sacerdotal  character  of  apostolic  Christiani- 
ty, so  all  sacerdotal  elements  become  proof  of  apostolic 
authorship.  The  conclusion  is  as  false  as  the  premise. 
The  special  historical  interest  of  this  liturgy  of  St. 
Mark  is  its  relation  to  those  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethio- 
pic  churches,  of  which  it  forms  the  main  constituent. 
The  remark  of  Palmer  as  to  its  claim  to  inspired  author- 
ship is  well  worthy  of  attention.  "  In  my  opinion,"  says 
he«*^this  appellation  of  St.  Mark's  liturgy  began  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
after  Basil  had  composed  his  liturgy,  which  was  the  fint 
that  bore  the  name  of  any  man.  Other  churches  then 
gave  their  liturgies  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  so 
the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  gave  theirs  the  name  of 
Mark,  while  they  of  JenistUem  and  Antioch  called  theirs 
St.  James's,  and  early  in  the  fifth  century  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  perfected  and  improved 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  from  whence  this  improved  lit- 
urgy came  to  be  called  by  the  Monophysites  St.  Cyril's, 
and  by  the  orthodox  St.  Mark's."  The  peculiarity  of 
this  last,  in  Neale's  estimation,  is  the  difference  from 
other  liturgies  in  the  position  of  the  great  intercession 
for  quick  and  dead.  That  such  intercession  found  place 
in  any  of  them  is  evidence  of  their  post-apostolic  origin. 

(8.)  The  third  and  last  of  these  liturgies  is  that  of 
Csesarea  or  Byzantium,  composed  probably  by  Basil  of 
Ctesarea,  and  held  to  have  been  recast  and  enlarged  by 
Chrysostom ;  but  more  properly,  perhaps,  both  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  elaborations  of  that  of  St,  James.  They, 
moreover,  have  historical  and  moral  significance  in  the 
fact  that,  through  the  Byzantine  Church,  they  have  been 
received  into  that  of  Russia,  and  are  used  in  its  patriarch- 
ates, each  for  special  occasions,  at  the  present  time. 
Such  additions,  of  course,  have  been  made  as  have  been 
rendered  necessary  through  peculiarities  of  Greek  wor- 
ship, and  accumulation  of  ritualistic  minutiae  coming  into 
use  since  these  liturgies  in  their  original  forms  were  in- 
troduced. They  now  contain  expressions  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom :  e.  g.  the  appellation  of 
Mother  of  Grod,  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 
not  heard  of  unlil  after  the  third  General  Council  at 
Ephesos  [A.D.431] — the  body  which  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Nestoriua— held  24  years  after  the  death  of 
Chrysostom. 

From  these  Oriental  liturgies  have  sprung  others,  va- 
riously modified  to  meet  doctrinal  and  other  exigencies. 
The  largest  number  is  from  that  of  Jerusalem,  the  next 
from  that  of  Basil  The  most  important  is  that  of  the 
Armenians,  Monophysite,  those  of  the  Nestorians,  and 
that  of  Malabar.  For  discussion  as  to  the  special  origin 
of  these  subordinate  forms,  and  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication, see  Palmer's  Originea  LUurgioE^  voL  i ;  Neale's 
Primitive  Liturgies /  Riddle,  Christian  ArUiquitieSy  bk.  iv, 
ch.  i,  sec.  6. 

(6.)  Liturgies  of  the  Western  Church In  the  West 

liturgical  development  went  on  with  less  rapidity.  (1.) 
That  of  the  Roman  Church,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sort  of  feeling  alluded  to  above  in  the  quotation  from 
Palmer,  after  it  came  into  use,  received  the  name  of  Pe- 
ter, and  was  traced  to  his  authorship.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  probably  first  assumed  definite  shape  under  Leo  the 
Great  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  was  add- 
ed to  by  Gelasius  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  elaborated  again  by  Gregory  the  Great  not 
very  long  after,  and  through  his  infiuence  secured  its 
reputation  and  position.  ^  His  Ordo  et  Canon  Misste, 
making  allowance  for  the  unavoidable  changes  taking 
place  in  it  daring  the  centuries  mtervening,  was  settled 
under  Pius  Y,  1570,  as  the  Missale  Romanorum.  It  was 
revised  under  Clement  VII  and  Urban  VIII,  and  forms 
at  the  present  time  the  liturgical  text  of  Romish  wor- 
ship*' (Palmer,  in  Herzog).  The  Liturgy  of  Milan  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Rome  prior 


to  the  alterations  of  the  latter  under  Gregory.  These 
differences,  at  the  greatest,  were  not  of  an  essential  char- 
acter. The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans  was  probably 
the  great  issue  upon  which  these  differences  turned. 
As  nothing  less  than  apostolicity  could  enable  the  lit- 
urgy of  Milan  to  sustain  itself  in  such  a  conflict^  its  ori- 
gin was  traced  to  Barnabas;  and  miracles,  it  was  be- 
lieved, had  been  wrought  for  its  preservation  against 
the  efforts  of  Gregory  and  Hadrian  to  bring  it  to  the 
form  of  that  of  Rome,  llie  severest  point  of  this  oon- 
fiict  was  doubtless  when  Charlemagne  abolished  the 
Ambrosial!  Chant  throughout  the  West  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  singing-schools  under  Roman  instructors  to 
teach  the  Gregorian.  The  attachment  of  the  people 
and  clergy  of  Milan,  however,  to  their  liturgy  coidd  not 
be  overcome,  and  it  is  still  in  their  possession.  Alex- 
ander VI  established  it  expressly  as  the  "  Ritus  Ambro- 
sianus." 

Of  even  greater  interest  than  the  Roman  liturgy  are 
the  Galilean  and  the  Mozarabic 

(2.)  The  former  of  these,  the  Galilean,  claims,  and  it 
would  seem  justly,  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 
Rome.  The  connection  of  Gaulish  Christianity  with 
that  of  Asia,  whether  through  the  person  of  Iremeus  or 
by  earlier  missionaries,  would  lead  to  a  liturgical  devel- 
opment of  an  independent  character.  It  was  displaced 
by  the  Roman  liturgy  during  the  Carolingian  tera,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  almost  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  or  appealed  to  in 
the  various  conflicts  of  prerogative  between  the  French 
monarchs  and  the  pope,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence 
is  made  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Public  attention 
was  again  called  to  it  during  the  controversies  of  the 
16th  century.  Interest  both  of  a  literary  and  doctrinal 
character  has  been  exhibited  in  connection  with  this 
liturgy.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  little  probability 
of  its  restoration  to  use.  While  unlike  in  certain  spe- 
cialities, its  differences  from  the  Roman  liturgy  are  not 
essential  Like  the  others  preceding,  it  has  been  traced 
to  the  hand  of  an  apostle — to  the  Church  at  Lyons, 
through  that  of  Ephesus,  from  the  apostle  John !  The 
apex  upon  which  this  inverted  historical  pyramid  rests 
is  the  single  fact,  which  has  been  questioned,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  missionaries  from 
the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(8.)  The  Mozarabic,  that  of  the  Spanish  churches  tm- 
der  Arabic  dominion,  has  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
Gallic  liturgy  that  it  would  seem  probable  they  proceed- 
ed ftt)m  the  same  source.  It  is  described  by  Isidore  His- 
palensis  in  the  6th  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  cardinal  Xiroenes,  it  received  an 
addition  .of  several  rites.  As  Spanish  territory  was  re- 
conquered from  the  Moors,  and  came  more  fully,  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  papacy  in  other  re- 
spects, the  effort  was  made,  and  eventually  succeeded, 
although  at  times  warmly  resisted  by  the  people,  to 
displace  the  Mozarabic,  and  introduce  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy. In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  cardi- 
nal Ximenes  endowed  a  college  and  chapel  at  Toledo 
for  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  rites,  and  this  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  in  Spain  where  the  primitive 
liturgy  of  that  country  and  of  Gaul  is  in  some  degree 
observed.  The  old  British  liturgy,  which  was  displaced 
by  the  Gregorian  after  the  decision  of  Oswy  in  664, 
seems,  like  the  Mozarabic,  to  have  been  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Galilean. 

(4.)  One  other  liturgical  composition  of  some  interest, 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  is  that  of  the 
Cathari,  published  by  £.  Kunitz  (Jena,  1852).  It  is  of 
interest  as  giving  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  it  was  composed  than  had  been  pre- 
viously entertained.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  liturgies  of  the  West,  as  already  re- 
marked of  those  of  the  East,  that  they  are  the  names 
of  many  subordinate  offshoots  in  use  and  prevalence  in 
different  portions  of  the  Church.     The  discretionary 
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power  of  the  bishops,  both  at  this  and  at  earlier  periods, 
to  modify  and  adapt  prevalent  liturgies  to  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  time  and  place,  naturally  produced  after  a  time 
this  kind  of  diversity.     The  ecclesiastical  confusion  of 


mediieval  times,  and  clerical  ignorance  and  carelessnens, 
would  of  course  increase  it.  The  traces,  however,  of  the 
parent  stock  in  any  such  case  would  not  be  difficult  of 
recognition. 


TABUS  SHOWING  THE  DESCENT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  UTDROIES  NOW  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

OUR  LORD'S  WORDS  OF  INSTITUTION. 
Apottolle  Noclcu  of  •  Utargy.    [Sm  Lok 


I 


OKo's  Pkaybs,  and  LoRo'a  Svmx.] 


Lliorgj  of  St.  JaioM,  Aotioch, 
or  JohimImii. 


UtarRy  of  St.  Mark, 
or  AJezaBdrU. 


Liturgy  of  St.  P«t«r, 
or  Rom*. 


UtorfyofSuJobn, 
or  Eph< 


SLPm1« 


Utornr 


ofSt.B 


SyrUe  Utarnr  of 
St.  J — 


Prouot  utargy  of 
Egyp*- 


LItaigy  of  St.  CbryMtton. 


PraMot  Utargy  of  Ort«otal 
And  RoHlao  Cbardu 


[Moi>opby«it« 
Uttuvios.] 


Liturgy. 


Utonnrof] 
fofMlbii. 


8oenuD«nt«ry 
ofSt.L«io. 


SamuMBtary 
ofG«laaia». 

^       I 

Baniun«intary 
of  St.  Gregory. 


Utargy  of  Lyons. 


MosaraMe, 
or  Spanish 
Utargy. 


UtoiWof 
BritalB. 


:  Utargy  «r 


.  ^tai^y  of 
Cbarch  of  Roma. 


AofOBtlDa**  rtriaad 
Utargy  of  Britain. 

8aIid>ary,Yerk.  aad  oUmt 
UiaMk  of  Kaglkb  CkarrJi. 

.  cVmtik. 


4.  Structure  i>f  Liturgies, —Th^  variations  of  detail 
which  are  found  in  the  parent  liturgies  of  the  Christian 
world  are  all  ingrafted  on  a  structural  arrangement 
which  they  possess  in  common,  much  as  four  buildings 
might  differ  in  the  style  and  form  of  their  decorations, 
and  yet  agree  in  their  plans  and  elevation,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  several  chambers,  and  in  the  number  of 
their  principal  columns. 

L  There  is  invariably  a  division  of  the  liturgy  into 
three  portions — the  office  of  the  Prothesis,  the  F^An- 
aphora,  and  the  Anaphora,  the  latter  being  the  "  Canon*' 
of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  office  of  the  Prothesis 
being  a  preparatory  part  of  the  service  corresponding  to 
the  "■  Pneparatio*'  of  the  Western  Liturg}',  and  not  used 
at  the  alUir  it«elf.  In  the  Pro-Anaphora  the  central  feat- 
ures are  two,  viz. :  (1)  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture,  and 


Utarnr  of  SeotUah       Utargy  of 
Cboich.  AnMriraa 

Charck. 

I  (2)  the  recitation  of  the  Creed.    In  the  Anaphora  they 

I  are  four,  viz. :  (1)  the  Triumphal  Hymn,  or  TRiaAOioii ; 

1  (2)  the  formula  of  Consecration ;  (8)  the  Lord's  Prayer ; 

and  (4)  the  Communion.     These  four  great  acts  of 

praise,  benediction,  intercession,  and  commimion  gather 

around  our  Lord's  words  of  institution  and  his  pattern 

prayer,  which  form,  in  reality,  the  integral  germ  of  the 

Christian  liturgies.   They  are  also  associated  with  other 

prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings,  by  which  each 

j  is  expanded  and  developed,  the  whole  blending  into  a 

;  comprehensive  service,  by  means  of  which  the  worship 

,  of  the  Church  ascends  on  the  wings  of  the  eucharistic 

service,  and  her  strength  descends  in  eucharistic  grace. 

The  oirtler  in  which  these  different  portions  of  the  lit- 

i  urgy  are  combined  in  the  foiu*  ancient  parent  forms  is 

t  shown  by  the  following  table : 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  FOUR  PARENT  UTURGIE8  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 


8T.JAMKS(PALt«i!»B). 

ST.  MARK  (Albxamdma). 

ST.  JOHN  (Gaixicam,  Mozakabic, 

▲RD  EmEatAN). 

ST.  PETER  (RoaiAirX 

r  Prefatory  Prayar. 
Introit. 

Prefatory  prayer. 
Introit. 

r  Prefatory  prayar. 
Introit. 

r  Prefatory  prayar. 

Introit. 

1 

li 

The  littla  antraoe*. 

ll 

Si 

Gloria  U>  azcalaia. 

Gloria  in  azcalab. 

TriMcioo. 

1 

Prayer  aftar  Ocipil. 

KpiMU  and  OotptU 
Oblation  of  alameata. 

o 
X 

SptMh  Md  Omptt. 

3 

Prayar. 

i 

Expuleton  of  CatacbomaiM. 

< 

1 

I 

Tba  great  entraaoa.. 
KiM  of  paaca.           ' 
Crt4d. 

t 

Th«  great  antranca. 
Nientt  Ottd. 

Nietnt  Crttd. 

Kietn*  Omd. 

Kiaaof  paaca. 

Prayar  Wall  ooodlUoot. 

Soraam  cordiL 

Ezpalaion  of  Cataehamena. 

^ 

Oblation  of  alaiMBta. 

Prayer  for  Church  militoat. 

rPrayer  for  Uia  Cbarch. 

i 

Soraam  eorda. 

THumpkat  avmn. 

Prayer^  quick  and  daad. 

OmmemoratHm  of  luMihttiom, 

OhUtloD. 

OblaUon. 

Ktaa  of  peace. 

ElevaUon  and  fraction  of  hoat 

OblnUon. 

InvornUon. 

1 

Invocation. 

into  nine  parta. 

i 
1 

Prayar  for  qaick  and  daad. 

Ltri'i  /Vawer. 

1 

InTOcation. 

I 

Elevatloa. 
UrTtPraftf. 

< 

EtnbolUmoa. 

Fraction. 

Fraction. 
Confaadoa. 

Omiim«imoi». 

Qmm^mimu 

Oommvnimt, 

Cmmmmem, 

Prayer. 

Thankigivioff. 
Dicmiaaal  with  blaarfag. 

DiamiMal  with  blaaalog. 

iaration,"Tha  myatariaa  ara 

[    complete." 

^             1 

ii.  There  is  also,  in  the  second  place,  a  substantial 
agreement  among  all  the  four  great  parent  liturgies  as 
to  the  formuU  of  consecration  (see  Consecration;  and 
comp.  Blunt,  IHcU  o/Doct,  and  Hist.  TheoL  p.  426-426). 

iiu  Another  point  in  which  the  fom*  parent  liturgies 
of  the  Church  uniformly  agree  is  in  the  well-defined 
sacerdotal  character  of  their  langlu^;^.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  preceding  comparative  view. 


I  iv.  The  intercessory  character  of  the  primitive  litur- 
I  gies  is  also  a  very  conspicuous  feature  common  to  them 
alL  The  holy  Eucharist  is  uniformly  set  forth  and  used 
I  in  them  as  a  service  offered  up  to  Ciod  for  the  benefit  of 
I  all  classes  of  Christians,  living  and  departed.  "  Then,** 
,  says  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  **  after  the  spiritual  aacri- 
I  fice  is  perfected,  the  bloodless  service  upon  that  altar  of 
'  propitiation,  we  entreat  God  for  the  common  peace  of 
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the  Church ;  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  j  for  kings ; 
for  soldiers  and  allies ;  for  the  sick ;  for  the  afflicted  \ 
and,  in  a  word,  for  all  who  stand  in  need  of  succor  we 
all  supplicate  and  offer  this  sacrifice.  Then  we  com- 
memorate also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us, 
first,  patriarchs,  pn>phets,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  at  their 
prayers  and  inter\'ention  God  would  receive  our  petition. 
Afterward  also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
who  in  past  years  have  fallen  asleep  among  us,  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  souls  for 
whom  the  supplication  is  put  up  while  that  holy  and 
most  awful  sacrifice  is  presented*'  (Cateck,  Led.  xxiii,  9, 
10).  St  Cyril  was  speaking  thus  in  Jerusalem,  where 
,  the  liturgy  used  was  that  of  St  James,  and  in  that  lit- 
urg}'  we  find  a  noble  intercession  exactly  answering  to 
the  description  there  given  (Neale's  Tratuiation,  p.  52 ; 
Blunt's  Annot  Book  of  Com,  Prayer y  p.  166).  A  simi- 
lar intercession  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  liturgies,  and 
it  is  evident  that  its  use  was  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  Church  of  that  day. 

III.  Modem  Greek  and  Eastern  Liturgies, — ^Three  litur- 
gies are  in  use  in  the  modem  Greek  or  Constantinopolitan 
Church,  viz.,  those  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Presanctificd.  The  liturgy  bearing  the 
name  of  BasQ  is  used  by  the  Constantinopolitan  Church 
ten  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
Day;  on  the  festival  of  St  Basil;  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  Lights,  or  the  Epiphany ;  on  the  several  Sun- 
days in  Lent,  except  the  Sunday  before  Easter;  on  the 
festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  following  day,  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  great 
Sabbath.  The  liturgy  ascribed  to  Chr3r8ostom  is  read  on 
all  those  days  in  the  year  on  which  the  liturgies  of  Basil 
and  of  the  Presanctificd  are  not  used.  The  liturgy  of 
the  Presanctificd  is  an  office  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  Lent, 
with  the  elements  which  had  been  consecrated  on  the 
preceding  Sunday.  The  date  of  this  liturgy  is  not 
known,  some  authors  ascribing  it  to  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus  in  the  third  century,  while  others  ascribe  it  to 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  eighth 
century.  These  liturgies  are  used  in  all  those  Greek 
churches  which  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  those  countries  which  were  originally 
converted  by  Greeks,  as  in  Russia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  by  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  (King's  Rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  131- 
134;  Kichard  et  Giraud's  Bibliotheque  Sacree,  xv,222- 
224).  The  Coptic  Jacobites,  or  Christians  in  Egypt, 
make  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  Alexandria^  which  formerly 
was  called  indifferently  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  the  re- 
puted fomider  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Alexandria,  or 
the  Liturgy  of  St,  Cyril,  who  caused  it  to  be  committed 
to  writing.  The  Egyptians  had  twelve  liturgies,  which 
are  still  preserved  among  the  Ab3rasinian8;  but  the  patri- 
archs commanded  that  the  Egyptian  churches  should 
use  only  three,  viz.,  those  of  Basil,  of  Gregory  the  The- 
ologian, and  of  Cyril  The  earliest  liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was 
the  vernacular  language,  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies; since  that  time  they  have  been  translated  into 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  languages.  The  Abyssinians  or 
Ethiopians  receive  the  twelve  liturgies  which  were  for- 
merly in  use  among  the  Coptic  Jacobites :  they  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  1.  The  liturgy 
of  St  John  the  Evangelist  2.  That  of  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  3. 
That  of  Eptphanius.  4.  That  of  St  James  of  Sarug  or 
Syrug.  6.  That  of  St  John  Chrj-sostom.  6.  That  of 
Jesus  Christ.  7.  That  of  the  Aposties.  8.  That  of  St 
Cyriac.  9.  That  of  St  Gregt)ry.  10.  That  of  their  patri- 
arch Dioscurus.  1 1 .  That  of  St  Basil.  12.  That  of  St. 
Cyril.  The  Armenians  who  were  converted  to  Christi- 
mahy  by  Gregor}',  sumamed  the  Illuminator,  have  only 
one  liturgy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Church 
of  Oesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  which  city  Gregory  re- 


ceived his  instruction.  This  liturgy  is  used  on  every 
occasion,  even  at  funerals.  The  Syrian  Catholics  and 
Jacobites  have  numerous  liturgies,  bearing  the  names 
of  St.  James,  St  Peter,  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St  Mark, 
St  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Athens,  St  X3rstu8,  bishop  of 
Rome,  of  the  Twelve  Aposties,  of  St  Ignatius,  of  St  Ju- 
lius, bishop  of  Rome,  of  St  Eustathius,  of  St  Chr>'so6tom, 
of  St  Maruthas,  etc  Of  these,  the  liturgy  of  St.  James 
is  most  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  standard  to  which 
are  referred  all  the  others,  which  arc  chiefly  used  on  the 
festivals  of  the  saints  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
Maronites,  who  inhabit  Mount  Lebanon,  make  use  of  a 
missal  printed  at  Rome  in  1694  in  the  Chaldeo-Syriac 
language:  it  contains  thirteen  liturgies  under  the  names 
of  St  Xystus,  St  John  Chrysostom,  St  John  the  Evange- 
list, St  Peter,  St  Dionysiiis,  St  Cyril,  St  Matthew,  St 
John  the  Patriarch,  St  Eustathius,  St  Maruthas,  St 
James  the  Apostie,  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  and  a  second 
liturgy  of  St  Peter.  The  Nestorians  have  three  litur- 
gies—that of  the  Twelve  Aposties,  that  of  Theodorus, 
sumamed  the  Interpreter,  and  a  third  under  the  name 
of  Nestorius.  The  Indian  Christians  of  St  Thomas  are 
said  to  make  use  of  the  Nestorian  liturgies  (Richard  et 
Giraud,  Bihliothique  Sacree,  xv,  221-227). 

TV,  Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  Borne, — There  are  va- 
rious liturgical  books  in  use  in  the  modem  Church  of 
Rome,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  common  and  gen- 
eral to  all  the  members  in  communion  with  that  Church, 
while  others  are  permitted  to  be  used  only  in  particular 
places  or  by  particular  monastic  orders. 

1.  The  Breviary  (Latin  breviarium)  is  the  book  con- 
taining the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
frequentiy,  but  erroneously,  confounded  with  Missal  and 
RituaL  The  Breviary  contains  the  matins,  lauds,  etc, 
with  the  several  variations  to  be  made  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the  like. 
It  is  general,  and  may  be  used  in  every  place;  but  on 
the  model  of  this  have  been  formed  various  others,  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  different  religious  orders,  such  as 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders.  The 
difference  between  these  books  and  that  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  designated  the  Roman  Breviary,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  ave-marias,  pater-nosters,  misereres,  etc,  etc. 
Originally  the  Breviary  contained  only  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Psalms  which  were  used  in  the  divine 
offices.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  lessons  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  diversify  the  service  of  the  Church. 
In  the  progress  of  time  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saints, 
replete  with  ill-attested  facts,  were  inserted,  in  compli- 
ance with,  the  opinions  and  superstition  of  the  times. 
This  gave  occasion  to  many  revisions  and  reformations 
of  the  Roman  Breviary  by  the  councils,  particularly  of 
Trent  and  Cologne,  and  also  by  several  popes,  as  Greg- 
ory IX,  Nicholas  III,  Pius  V,  Clement  VIII,  and  Urban 
VIII ;  as  likewise  by  some  cardinals,  especially  cardinal 
Quignon,  by  whom  various  extravagances  were  removed, 
and  the  work  was  brought  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  offices.  In  its  present  state  the  Breviary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  the  services  of  matins, 
lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  or 
the  post-communion,  that  is  of  seven  hours,  on  account 
of  the  saying  of  David,  Septies  in  die  laudem  dixi — "  Sev- 
en times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee"  (Psa.  cxix,  164).  The 
obligation  of  reading  this  service-book  ever}'  day,  which 
at  first  was  universal,  was  by  degrees  reduced  to  the 
beneficiary  clergy  alone,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  on  pain 
of  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  and  of  refunding  their  rev- 
enues in  proportion  to  their  delinquencies  in  discharg- 
ing this  duty.  The  Roman  Breviary  is  recited  in  the 
Latin  language  throughout  the  Romish  Church,  ex- 
cept among  the  Maronites  in  Syria,  the  Armenians,  and 
some  other  Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  that 
Church,  who  rehearse  it  in  their  vernacular  dialects. 

2.  The  Missalf  or  volume  employed  in  celebrating 
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mass.  According  to  a  tradition  generaDy  believed  by 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  this  liturgy  owes  its 
origin  to  Sl  Peter.  The  canon  of  the  mass  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Various  additions  were  subsequently  made,  especially  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  reduced  the  whole  into  better 
order.  This  Missal  is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Kumish  Church.     See  Mass. 

3.  The  Ceremomale  contains  the  various  offices  peculiar 
to  the  pope.  It  b  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  election,  consecration,  benediction, 
and  coronation  of  the  pope,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
creation  of  cardinals,  the  form  and  manner  of  holding  a 
council,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a 
pope  or  of  a  cardinal,  besides  various  public  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  by  the  pope  as  a  sovereign  prince.  The 
second  book  prescribes  what  divine  offices  are  to  be  cel- 
ebrated by  the  pope,  and  on  what  days;  and  the  third 
discusses  the  reverence  which  is  to  be  shown  to  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  persons  performing  sacred 
duties ;  the  vestments  and  ornaments  of  the  popes  and 
cardinals  when  celebrating  divine  service ;  the  order  in 
which  they  are  severally  to  be  seated  in  the  papal  chapel; 
incensing  the  altar,  etc  The  compiler  of  this  liturgi- 
cal work  is  not  known. 

4.  The  PontificaU  describes  the  various  functions 
which  are  peculiar  to  bishops  in  the  Romish  Church, 
such  as  the  conferring  of  ecclesiastical  orders;  the  pro- 
nouncing of  benedictions  on  abbots,  abbesses,  and  nuns; 
the  coronation  of  sovereigns;  the  form  and  manner  of 
consecrating  churches,  burial-grounds,  and  the  various 
vessels  used  in  divine  service ;  the  public  expulsion  of 
penitents  from  the  Church,  and  reconciling  them ;  the 
mode  of  holding  a  synod ;  suspending,  reconciling,  dis- 
pensing, deposing,  and  degrading  priests,  and  of  restor- 
ing them  again  to  orders;  the  manner  of  excommuni- 
cating and  absolving,  etc,  etc 

6.  The  Rifuale  treats  of  all  those  functions  which  are 
to  be  performed  by  simple  priests  or  the  inferior  clergy, 
both  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  and  also  in  the 
exercise  of  their  private  pastoral  duties.  The  Pastorale 
corresponds  with  the  Rituaky  and  seems  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  the  same  book. 

V.  Continental  Reformed  or  Protestant  Liturgies. — At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were,  of  necessity, 
great  changes  in  the  matter  of  public  worship.  The 
litun^es  in  use  at  its  commencement  included  the  prev- 
alent doctrinal  system,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
Lord^s  Supper;  and  very  soon  changes  were  made  hav- 
ing in  view  the  repudiation  of  Romish  error,  and  the 
adaptation  of  reformed  worship  to  the  restored  system  of 
scriptural  doctrine.  The  old  forms,  moreover,  had  there 
been  no  objection  to  them  doctrinally,  were  liable  to  the 
practical  objection  that  they  were  locked  up  from  popu- 
lar use  in  a  dead  language.  The  Reformation,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  had  opened  the  ears  of  the  people  to  the 
intelligent  hearing  and  reception  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Its  task  now  was  to  open  their  mouths  to  the  intelligent 
utterance  of  supplication  —  in  other  words,  to  provide 
forms  of  worship  in  the  vernacular.  This  was  done 
verj'  largely  by  selection  and  translation  from  old  forms, 
and,  as  was  necessary,  by  the  preparation  of  new  ma- 
teriaL  With  the  English  and  L4itheran  Reformers,  the 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  as  few  changes  in 
existing  forms  as  possible.  Doubtful  expressions,  which 
admitted  of  a  Protestant  interpretation,  but  which,  for 
their  own  merits,  would  never  have  been  selected,  were 
thus  retained.  It  is  to  be  said  for  the  Reformers  that 
they  seem  to  have  acted  in  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  communities  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  from  one  of  them,  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Luther,  we  have  the  distinct  disavowal  of  all  wish  and 
expectation  that  his  work,  in  this  respect,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  other  churches  or  continued  in  his  own  any 
longer  than  it  was  found  for  edification. 

a.  Lutheran  Liturgies.— \»  first  among  the  Reform- 
en  we  notice  these  liturgical  works  of  Luther.    Differ- 


ent offices  were  prepared  by  him,  as  needed  by  the 
churches  under  his  influence,  the  earliest  in  15S^,  the 
latest  in  1584.  These  were  afterwards  collected  in  a 
volume,  and  became  a  model  for  others.  In  his  *^  Or- 
der of  Sen'ice**  provision  is  made  for  daily  worship  in  a 
service  for  morning  and  evening,  and  a  Uiird  might  be 
held  if  desirable.  These  services  consbt  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  preaching  or  expounding,  with  psalms  and 
responsoria,  with  the  addition,  for  Sundays,  of  mass  or 
communion.  He  dwells  earnestly,  however,  upon  the 
idea,  already  mentioned,  that  these  forms  are  not  to  be 
considered  binding  otherwise  than  in  their  appropriate 
times  and  localities.  These  views  and  this  action  of 
Luther  were  responded  to  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  which  through  him  had  received  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  These  drew  up  liturgies 
for  themselves,  some  of  them  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Wittemberg,  others  differing  from  it 
widely ;  the  differences,  in  one  direction,  being  condi- 
tioned by  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  element,  in  the 
opposite  by  the  Romish.  These,  in  particular  localities, 
have  been  changed  at  diffierent  times  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require.  No  one  Lutheran  form  has  ever 
been  accepted  as  obligatory  upon  all  Lutheran  church- 
es, as  is  the  case  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  its  dependencies ;  although  it  is  claimed  that 
there  is  essential  unity — an  essential  unity  of  life  and 
spirit  in  all  these  unessential  diversities  as  to  outward 
form  of  particular  states  and  churches.  The  tendency 
of  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  century  was  to  neglect,  to 
depreciate,  and  to  mutilate  the  old  liturgies,  and  then 
to  procure  changes  which  would  substitute  others  in 
their  stead.  From  this,  and  in  connection  with  another 
movement,  has  followed  a  healthful  reaction.  This  re- 
action may  be  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the  two  great 
classes  into  which  Lutheran  Germany  is  now  divided. 
It  has  controlled  to  a  very  great  degree  the  efforts  of 
the  Unionists,  has  given  fbrm  to  the  Union  liturgy,  and 
it  is  leading  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  movement 
to  a  more  careful  study  and  diligent  use  of  the  older 
liturgies.  The  object  of  this  new  liturgy,  that  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  first  published  in  1822,  revised  once  or 
twice  since  then,  is  to  unite  the  worship  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  excitement  connected  with 
this  movement,  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defence,  has 
given  a  deeper  and  vcider  interest  to  all  liturgical  ques- 
tions— an  interest  deeply  felt  by  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  this  country.  Here,  where  the  use  of  such  forms  is 
optional,  the  number  of  congregations  returning  to  such 
use  is  on  the  increase.     See  Lutheranissc. 

In  Sweden,  which,  although  Lutheran,  retains  the 
episcopate,  and  may  seem  to  demand  a  more  special  no- 
tice, there  was  published  in  181 1  a  new,  revised  edition 
of  the  Liturgy,  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
This  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  contains  the  usual 
parts  of  a  Church  service,  with  forms  for  baptism,  mar^ 
riage,  etc.  In  Denmark  there  is  also  a  regulariy  con- 
stituted liturgy,  of  Bugenhagen*s,  which,  besides  morn- 
ing and  evening  ser\'ice  for  Sundays,  contains  three 
services  for  each  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

b.  Moravian  Liturgy.  —  The  liturgy  of  the  Moravi- 
ans, as  recipients,  through  their  great  leader,  of^the 
Augsburg  Confession,  is  not  without  its  interest  in  this 
connection.  It  was  first  published  in  1632.  That  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  renewed  Moravian  Churoh  is 
mainly  the  work  of  count  Zinzendorf,  who  compiled  it 
chiefly  from  the  services  of  the  (?reek  and  Latin  church- 
es, but  who  also  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  labors 
of  Luther  and  of  the  English  Reformers.  The  United 
Brethren  at  present  make  use  of  a  Church  litany,  intro- 
duced into  the  morning  service  of  every  Simday ;  a  lit- 
any  for  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  containing  a  short 
but  comprehensive  confession  of  faith ;  two  offices  for 
the  baptism  of  adults,  and  two  for  the  t>aptism  of  chil- 
dren: two  litanies  at  burials;  and  offices  for  ooDfirm*-' 
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tian,  the  holy  ooromunion,  and  for  ordination ;  the  TV 
Deum,  and  doxologies  adapted  to  varioos  occasions.  All 
th^  liturgical  forms  in  use  in  England  are  comprised 
in  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Liturgy  and  Hymns 
for  the  Ute  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren (London,  1849).  Other  services  peculiar  to  this 
Church,  which  are  called  "  liturgies,'^  consist  mainly  of  a 
choral,  with  musical  responsoria  as  a  litany.  This  litany 
is  for  Sundays.  There  is  a  short  prayer  of  betrothal, 
a  baptbmal  office,  also  a  form  on  Easter,  used  in  the 
church-yards,  of  expressing  their  confidence  in  regard  to 
the  brethren  departed  of  the  year  preceding.  The  daily 
service,  which  is  in  the  evening,  b  a  simple  prayer- 
meeting.  In  this,  as  in  the  Sunday  service,  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  are  extemporaneous. 

c.  Calvmistic  Liturgies,  —  The  liturgy  of  Calvin, 
which,  like  that  of  Luther,  constitutes  the  type  of  a 
daas,  differs  from  this  latter  in  two  important  respects— 
the  absence  of  responsive  portions,  and  the  discretion 
conferred  upon  the  officiator  in  the  performance  of  pub- 
lic worship.  This  discretion  seems  to  have  been  hmit- 
ed,  however,  to  the  use  of  one  form  of  prayer  rather 
than  another,  given  in  the  Directory.  These  prayers 
were  read  by  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit.  The  service 
began  with  a  general  confession,  was  followed  by  a 
psalm,  prayer  again,  sermon,  prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  benediction.  Two  additional  prayers  were  pro- 
vided for  occasions  of  communion,  one  coming  before, 
the  other  after;  also  a  very  long  one  of  deprecation  in 
times  of  war,  calamity,  etc  For  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  an  exhortation  as  to  its  in- 
tent—"  fencing  the  tables,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 
This  is  followed  by  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
with  psalms  and  passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  offices  of  baptism  and  marriage  are 
simple,  but  not  discretionary  as  to  their  form.  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  Genevan 
characteristic,  they  are  not  wanting  in  length. 

The  present  liturgy  of  Geneva  is  a  development  of 
that  of  Calvin,  with  certain  modifications.  It  has  no 
responses..  Several  additional  prayers  have  been  added. 
A  disHnct  service  for  each  day  in  the  week  is  provided, 
also  for  the  principal  festivals,  and  for  certain  special 
occasions.  So  also  as  to  the  churches  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  of  Calvin.  They  have  liturgies  similar  to 
that  of  Geneva,  although  not  identicaL  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  churches  of  Holland  and  Neufchntel,  and 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France.  A  new  edition  of 
the  old  French  Liturgy  of  1562  was  published  in  1826, 
with  additional  forms  for  special  occasions.  The  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  some  respects  different. 
It  was  drawn  up  at  Frankfort  by  Knox  and  others,  after 
the  model  of  Calvin's,  and  was  first  used  by  Knox  in  a 
congregation  of  English  exiles  at  Geneva.  It  was  af- 
terwards introduced  by  him  into  Scotland ;  its  use  en- 
joined in  1564,  and  such  usage  was  continued  until  after 
his  death.  An  edition  of  this  liturgy  was  published  in 
1841  by  Dr.  Gumming.  It  differs  from  that  of  Calvin 
in  that  it  more  clearly  leaves  to  the  minister  officiating 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  use  any  form  of  prayer  given 
or  one  of  his  own  oompoHitions  extemporaneously  or 
otherwise.  It  begins  with  the  confession,  as  in  CalWn's, 
and  with  the  same  form.  This  is  followed  by  a  psalm, 
by  prayer,  the  sermon,  prayer,  psalm,  and  benediction. 
The  book  contains  various  offices  and  alternate  forms; 
among  other  things,  an  order  of  excommunication,  and 
a  treatise  on  fasting,  with  a  form  of  prayer  for  private 
houses,  and  grace  before  and  after  meiUs.  The  new 
book  of  Scotland  of  1644  may  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  those  of  Knox  and  Calvin.  In  the  Directory 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  the  discretionary  power 
is  greatly  enlarged.  Scriptural  lessons  are  to  be  read 
io  regular  course,  the  quantity  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister,  with  liberty,  if  he  see  fit,  of  expounding. 
Heads  of  prayer  in  that  before  the  sermon  are  pre- 
scribed, and  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sermon. 
The  Lord's  Ptayer  is  recommended  as  the  most  perfect 


form  of  devotion.  Private  and  lay  baptism  are  forbid- 
den. The  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  table  is  to  be  such 
that  communicants  may  sit  about  it,  and  the  dead  are 
to  be  buried  without  prayer  or  religious  ceremony. 

d  Intermediate  between  these  two  great  families  of 
liturgies,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  are  those  of  the 
other  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent.  It  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  the  German-speaking  portion 
of  these  churches  approach  and  partake  of  the  Lutheran 
spirit  and  forms,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Calvinistic,  though  ^ 
there  are  individual  exceptions.  In  1523,  the  same  year 
Mrith  Luther's  work  already  mentioned,  Zwingle  and  Leo 
Judah  published  at  Zurich  offices  for  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  marriage,  common  prayer,  and  buriaL  This 
was  followed  by  a  more  complete  work  in  1525,  and  sub- 
sequently by  others.  Similar  works  were  published  at 
Berne,  Schaifhausen,  and  Basle  at  a  later  period.  The 
peculiarity  of  these,  according  to  Ebrard,  quoted  in  Her- 
zog,"is  the  liturgical  character  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  Cahinistic  liturgies;  also  the  custom  of  an- 
nouncing the  dead,  and  the  special  prayers  for  the  fes- 
tivals." The  liturgical  issues  which  during  this  cen- 
tury have  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church  have  extended 
to  those  of  the  Reformed,  not,  however,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, nor  with  r^ults  of  such  decided  character. 

VI.  Liturgies  in  the  English  iMnguage, — Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  on  Anglican  groimd, 
the  public  service  of  the  English  churches  was,  like 
that  of  other  Western  churches,  performed  in  the  Lat- 
in language.  But,  though  the  language  was  univer- 
sally Latin,  the  liturgy  itself  varied  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  dioceses  of  Bangor, 
Hereford,  Lincoln,  Sarum,  York,  and  other  churches, 
used  liturgies  which  were  commonly  designated  by  the 
'*  Uses,"  and  of  these  th^  most  celebrated  were  the 
Breviary  and  Missal,  etc,  secundum  usum  8arum,  com- 
piled by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year 
1080,  and  reputed  to  be  executed  vrith  such  exact- 
ness according  to  the  rules  of  the  Romish  Church  that 
they  were  also  employed  in  divine  service  in  many 
churches  on  the  Continent.  They  consisted  of  prayers 
and  offices,  some  of  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
very  ancient  times,  and  others  were  of  later  origin,  ac- 
commodated to  the  Romish  religion.  Compare  Maskell, 
The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ofEngland^  accord' 
ing  to  the  Uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  Hereford,  and 
the  Modem  Boman  Liturgy  (London,  1844,  8vo).  Also 
by  the  same,  Monumenta  BituaUa  Ecclesite  A  nglicof^ ; 
or,  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Ancient  Use  of  Salisbury ;  the  Prymer  in 
English,  and  other  Prayers  and  Forms  (London,  1846, 8 
vols.  8vo). 

The  first  attempt  in  England  to  introduce  the  ver- 
nacular was  made  in  1586,  when,  in  pursuance  of  Henry 
VIU's  injunctions,  the  Bible,  Pater-noster,  Creed,  and 
Decalogue  were  set  forth  and  placed  in  churches,  to  be 
read  in  English.  In  1545  the  Kin^s  Primer  was  pub- 
lished, containing  a  form  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  English,  besides  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Litany, 
and  other  devotions,  and  in  1547,  on  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  and  elev- 
en other  eminent  divines,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  were 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage "  free  from  those  unfounded  doctrines  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies  which  had  disgraced  the  Latin  litur- 
gies;" and  this  was  ratified  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1548, 
and  published  in  1549.  This  liturgy  is  commonly  known 
and  cited  as  the  First  Prayer-Booh  of  Edward  VL  In 
the  great  body  of  their  work  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
derived  their  materials  from  the  earlier  services  which 
had  been  in  use  in  England;  **but  in  the  occasional  of- 
fices they  were  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Melancthon 
and  Bucer,  and  through  them  to  the  older  liturgy  of  Nu- 
remberg, which  those  reformers  were  instructed  to  fol- 
low" (br.Cordwell's  Tus>  Books  qf  Common  Prayer,  set 
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forth  ,  ,  ,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Stxth^  com- 
pared,  p.  xiv,  Oxford,  1838).  In  consequence,  however, 
of  exceptions  being  taken  at  some  things  in  this  book, 
which  were  thought  to  savor  too  much  of  superstition, 
it  underwent  another  revision,  and  was  further  altered 
in  1661,  when  it  was  again  confinned  by  Parliament. 
This  edition  is  usually  cited  as  the  Second  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.:  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
which  is  at  present  in  use.  The  two  Liturgies^  A.D. 
1649  and  A.D.  1552,  with  other  Documents j  set  forth  by 
A  uthority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edv>ard  VI,  were  very 
carefully  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Ketley,  M.A.,  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
in  1844,  in  octavo.  The  two  acts  of  Parliament  (2  and 
8  Edward  VI,  c  1,  and  5  and  6  Edward  VI,  c  1)  which 
had  been  passed  for  establishing  uniformity  of  divine 
service  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  restored  the  Latin  liturgies  according  to  the  popish 
forms  of  worship.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, the  Prayer-book  was  restored,  and  has  been  in  use 
ever  since.  For  the  later  history  of  the  subject,  includ- 
ing liturgical  books  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America, 
see  Common  Prayer. 

Among  the  curioidties  of  the  subject  we  notice  the 
following : 

(a.)  Liturgy  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal  Church, — 
"  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer ,  and  A  dminittration  of 
the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Primitive  Episcopal 
Churchy  revived  in  England  in  the  Year  of  our  Redemp- 
tion One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-^me,  together 
with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  ofDavid,'^  though  bearing 
the  imprint  of  London,  was  printed  at  Liverpool,  but 
was  never  published.  It  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  George 
Montgomery  West,  M.A.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  state  and  diocese  of  Ohio,  in 
North  America.  This  volume  is  of  great  rarity,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  copies  being  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  curious  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  liturgy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  basb  of  this  edition,  excepting  two  or 
three  alterations  in  the  office  for  the  ministration  of 
iMiptism,  and  a  few  verbal  alterations  to  fit  it  for  use  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  "The  Primitive  Episcopal 
Church,  revived  in  England  in  1831,"  had  a  short  exist- 
ence of  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

(6.)  Deistical  Liturgy,— \xi  1762  a  liturgy  was  pub- 
lished in  Liverpool  by  some  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
Aotitrinitarians  are  often  called  in  England,  but  Christ *s 
name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  Godhead  is  not  at  all  recognised  in  it.  It  is  known 
aljK)  by  the  name  of  "  Liverpool  Liturgy."  In  1776  was 
published  "  A  Liturgy  on  the  universal  Principles  of  Re- 
ligion and  Morality:'*  it  was  compiled  by  David  Wil- 
liams, with  the  chimerical  design  of  uniting  all  parties 
and  persuasions  in  one  comprehensive  form.  This  lit- 
urgy is  composed  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  responses  celebrating  the  divine  perfec- 
tions and  works,  with  thanksgivings,  confessions,  and 
supplications.  The  principal  part  of  three  of  the  hymns 
for  morning  and  evening  service  is  selected  from  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Thomson,  though  considerable  use 
is  made  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  (see  Orton, 
Letters^  i,  80  sq.;  Bogue  and  Bennett, //w^.  of  the  Dis- 
senterg/m,M2), 

VII.  Literature, — Of  bibliographical  treatises  on  the 
literature  of  liturgy  we  may  name  Zaccaria,  Bibliotheca 
RUuaHs  (Rome,  1776-8, 4  vols.  4to);  (iueranger.  Institu- 
tions Liturgiques  (Paris,  1840-61);  KcRcher,  Bibliotheca 
IMurgica,  etc,  p.  699-866;  Liturgies  and  other  Documents 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Period  (Ante-'Sicene  Library,  Edinb. 
1872, 8vo).  Special  works  of  note  on  the  subject  of  lit- 
urgy are :  J.  Goar,  EiV^oAoyiov,  sive  Rituale  Crcecorum, 
etc.*  Gr.  and  Lat  (Par.  1647 ;  Venice,  1740) ;  Jos.  Aloys. 
Afisemani  (R.C),  Codex  Liturgicus  ecclesiee  universa .... 
in  quo  continentur  libri  rituales,  missales,pontiJicales,  of- 
ficio, dypticha,  etc,  ecclesicuTim  Occidentis  et  Orientis 


(published  under  the  auspices  of  pope  Boniface  XIV, 
Rome,  1749-66, 13  vols.);  Euseb.  Renandot  (R. C),  Li- 
turgiarum  Orientalium  collectio(VanB,  1716 ;  reprinted  in 
1847, 2  vols.) ;  L.  A.  Muratori  (R.  C),  Liturgia  Romana 
vetus  (Venet.  1748,  2  vols.),  contains  the  three  Roman 
sacramentaires  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  I,  also  the 
Missale  Gothicum,  and  a  learned  introductory  disserta- 
tion— De  rebus  Hturgicis;  W.  Pahner  (Anglican),  Ori- 
gines  Liiurgicas  (Lond.  1882  and  1845, 2  vols.  8vo)  [with 
special  reference  to  the  Anglican  liturgy] ;  Thoe.  Brett, 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies  used  in  the  Chrigtian 
Church  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  particularly 
the  ancient  (translated  into  English),  with  a  Dissertation 
upon  them  (London,  1838) ;  W.  Trollope  (Anglican),  The 
Greek  Liturgy  of  St,  James  (Edinb.  1848) ;  Daniel  (Lu- 
theran, the  most  learned  German  liturgist).  Codex  Litur- 
gicus ecdena  univers<r.  in  epitomem  redact  us  (Lips.  1847 
sq.,  4  vols. ;  voL  i  contains  the  Roman,  vol.  iv  the  Orient- 
al liturgies) ;  Fr.  J.  Mone  (R.  C),  Lateinische  u,  Griech- 
ische  Messen  aus  dem  2"»  bis  &**  Jahrhvndert  (Frnnkf,  a. 
M.  1850),  contains  valuable  treatises  on  the  Gallican,  Af- 
rican, and  Roman  Mass ;  J.M.Neale  (Anglican,  the  most 
learned  English  ritualist  and  liturgist),  Tetralogia  Htur- 
gica  /  sive  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jacobi,  St.  Afarci  divina 
missa :  quibus  accedit  ordo  Mozarabicus  (Lond.  1849) ; 
the  same.  The  Liturgies  of  St,  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Clem- 
entj  St,  Chrysostom,  St,  Basil,  or  according  to  the  Use  of 
the  Churches  of  A  lexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople 
(Lond.  1869,  folio, in  the  Greek  original;  and  the  same 
titui^ee  in  an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction 
and  appendices,  also  at  London,  1 869) ;  the  same,  Hist,  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Ch,  (Lond.  1850-72, 6  vols.  8vo;  Gen. 
Introd.  vol.  ii) ;  the  taime.  Essays  on  Liturgiology  and  Ch, 
History  (Lond.  1868)  [this  work,  dedicated  to  the  metro- 
politan Philaret  of  Moscow,  h  a  collection  of  various 
learned  treatises  of  the  author  from  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, on  the  Roman  and  Gallican  BreWarj-,  the 
Church  Collects,  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  liturgies, 
liturgical  quotations,  etc] ;  Binterim,  DenkwSrdigkeiten 
d,  Christ, -Kat  hoi  Kirche ,  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine 
Service  (Oxf.  1856, 8vo,  enUrged  in  1868) ;  MabiUon,  De 
Liturgia  Gallicana,  etc  (1866) ,  Etheridge,  Syrian  Ch, 
p.  188  sq. ;  Coleman,  A  ncient  Christianity  Exemplified,  p. 
284  sq. ;  and  his  Manual  of  Prelacy  and  Ritualism  (Phila. 
1869, 12mo),  p.  276  sq. ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p. 
396  sq.,  602  sq. ;  Siegel,  ffandb,  d.  Christi  Kirchl  Alter- 
thumer,  iii,  202  sq. ,  Augusti,  Ilandb,  d,  ChristL  A  rchteoL 
i,  191  sq. ;  ii,  637  sq. ;  iii,  704  sq.,  714  sq, ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Hist,  and  Doctr,  TheoL  s.  v.,  and  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Bunsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind  (Lond.  1864),  vol  vii, 
which  contains  Reliquite  Liturgies  (the  Irvingite  work); 
Readings  upon  the  Liturgy  and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the 
CAwrcA  (London,  1848-64);  'Hbfiing,Liturgisches  Urkun- 
denbuch  (Leipz.  1854) ;  Hefele  (C.Jos.), Beitr, zu  Kirch- 
engesch.  A  rchdoL  u,  Liiurgik  (Tub.  1864),  voL  ii ;  DoUin- 
ger,  Heathenism  and  Judaism ;  Schaflf,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  §  100 ; 
Edinb.  Review,  1852  (April) :  The  Round  Table,  1867  (Au- 
gust 10) ;  New  Englander,  1861  (July),  art.  vi ;  Mercers- 
burg  Reriew,  1871  (January),  art,  v ;  Brit,  and  For,  Miss, 
Rev,  1857  (July).     (C.W.) 

Liutprand.    See  Luiti'rand. 

Liver  (^23,  kdbSd\  so  called  as  being  the  heaviest  of 
the  viscera)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix,  18, 22  i  Lev.  iii,  4, 10, 
16 ;  iv,  9;  vii,  4;  viii,  16,  26;  ix,  10,  19;  Prov.  vii,  28; 
Lam.  ii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  21.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  forms 
part  of  the  phrase  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version 
"  the  caul  that  is  above  the  liver,"  but  which  Gesenius 
{Thesaur.  Heh,  p.  645, 646),  reasoning  from  the  root,  un* 
derstands  to  be  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  itself  rather 
than  the  caul  over  it,  which  latter,  he  observes,  is  incon« 
siderable  in  size,  and  has  but  little  fat.  Jahn  thinks  the 
smaller  lobe  to  be  meant.  The  phrase  is  also  rendered 
in  the  Sept, "  the  lobe  or  lower  pendent  of  the  liver,"  the 
chief  object  of  attention  in  the  art  of  hepatoooopy,  or 
divination  by  the  liver,  among  the  ancienta.  (Jerome 
gives  "  the  net  of  the  liver,"  "the  suet,"  and  "  the  (at;" 
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see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  498.)  See  Caul.  It  appears 
ftom  the  same  passages  that  it  was  burnt  upon  the  al- 
tar, and  not  eaten  as  sacrificial  fuod  (Jahn,  BibL  A  r- 
chaoL  §  378,  n.  7).  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cient Greelcs  and  Romans  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions 
— pride,  love,  etc  (see  Anacreon,  Od^  iii,  fin. ;  Theocritus, 
/«^  xi,  16;  Horace,  Carm,  i,  18,  4;  26,  16;  iv,  1,  12; 
and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin  edition.  Comp.  also  Per- 
sins,  Sou  V,  129 ;  Juvenal,  3aL  v,  647).  Some  have  ar- 
gued that  the  same  symbol  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
(rendering  "^"ibs,  in  Gen.  xlix,  6, "  my  Heery^  instead  of 
**  my  honor,"  Sept  to.  ^rrara ;  compare  the  Hebrew  of 
Psa.  xvi,  9;  Ivii,  9;  cviii,  2),  but  Gesenius  (Helrr,  Lex, 
%  V.  Ii33)  denies  this  signification  in  thoee  passages. 
Wounds  in  the  liver  were  supposed  to  be  mortal ;  thus 
the  expression  in  Prov.  vil,  23, "  a  dart  through  his  liv- 
er," and  Lam.  ii,  11, "my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,"  are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death  itself, 
ifischylus  uses  a  similar  phrase  to  describe  a  mortal 
wound  (A  gamfnmon,  1. 442).     See  Heart. 

The  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxi,  21)  contains  an  interest* 
ing  reference  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  modes  of  divina- 
tion, by  the  inspection  of  the  viscera  of  ammals,  and 
even  of  mankind,  sacrificially  slaughtered  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  there  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among 
other  modes  of  divination  referred  to  in  the  same  verse, 
**  kK>ked  upon  the  liver."  The  liver  was  always  con- 
sidered the  most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of 
Extispidum^  or  divination  by  the  entrails.  Philostra- 
tus  felicitously  describes  it  as  "  the  prophe83ring  tripod 
of  all  divination"  {Ltfe  of  ApoUoniuSj  viii,  7,  6).  The 
rules  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  judged  of  it  are 
amply  detailed  in  Adams's  Roman  AntiquxHet^  p. 261  sq. 
(Lond.  1884),  and  in  Potter's  Archaologia  Grcsca,  i,816 
(Loud.  1776).  Yitruvius  suggests  a  plausible  theory  of 
the  first  rise  of  hepaloscopy.  He  says  the  ancients  in- 
spected the  livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the 
places  where  they  wished  to  settle,  and  if  they  found 
the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed  the  process  of 
sanguification,  was  injured,  they  concluded  that  the  wa- 
ter and  nourishment  collected  in  such  localities  were 
unwholesome  (i,  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co- 
extensive with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  Cicero  ascribes 
divination  by  this  and  other  means  to  what  he  caUs 
"  the  heroic  ages,"  by  which  term  we  know  he  means  a 
period  antecedent  to  all  historical  documents  (/>e  Divi~ 
natione).  Prometheus,  in  the  pUy  of  that  title  (i,  474 
sq.),  lays  claim  U*  having  taught  mankind  the  different 
kinds  of  divination,  and  that  of  extiapicy  among  the  rest; 
and  Prometheus,  according  to  Servius  (ad  Virt;.  Ed,  vi, 
42),  instructed  the  Assjrrians ;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  Assyria  was  one  of  the  countries  first  peo- 
pled. It  is  further  important  to  remark  that  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that  of  the  teraphim 
of  Laban,  a  native  of  Padan-Aram,  a  district  bordering 
on  that  country  (1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16),  but  by  which  tera- 
phim both  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  "  the  liver 
of  goats"  (i4  «/.  vi,  1 1, 4).  See  Teraphim.  See  gener- 
ally Whiston's  Joaephusj  p.  169,  note  (Edinb.  1828) ;  Bo- 
chart, 1,41,  De  Caprarum  Nomimbus ;  Kncychpadia  Me- 
tropoliianoj  a.  v.  Divination ;  RosenmUUer's  Scholia  on 
the  several  passages  referred  to;  Perizonius,  adjElian, 
ii,  31 ;  Peucer,  De  PrcBciptUs  Divinatumum  Genenbus, 
etc  (Wittemberg,  1660).    See  Divination. 

Liverpool  Liturgy.    See  Liturgy. 

Living  Creatures.  These,  as  presented  in  Ezek. 
i-x,  and  Rev.  iv  sq.,  are  identical  with  the  cherubim. 
Besides  the  general  resemblance  in  form,  position,  and 
service,  we  have,  Ezek.  x,  20 :  "I  knew  that  they  were 
the  cherubim."  Ezekiel,  being  a  priest,  was  familiar 
with  these  symbolical  forms.  The  living  ones  present 
some  variations  from  the  cherubim,  but  not  greater  than 
appear  in  the  cherubim  themselves.  The  discussion  of 
their  forms  and  probable  uses  has  already  been  given, 
and  is  not  here  resumed.  See  Cherub.  They  are  taken 
up  here  to  give  a  more  careful  attention  to  their  Mmbol- 
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ical  utUity.  The  importance  of  these  sjrmbob  is  mani- 
fest, 1,  in  the  very  minute  description  of  them ;  2,  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  in  some  way  pervade  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  grace,  from  the  expulsion  of  Adam  till,  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision,  we  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
having  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  par- 
adise of  God — such  a  right  as  man  in  innocence  never 
attained.  They  were  placed  first  at  the  front  of  the 
garden  of  Eden;  renewed  in  the  tabernacle;  extended 
in  the  Temple ;  resumed  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel;  in- 
corporated in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  and  in  the  prospec- 
tive history  of  Revelation  they  an  left  with  us  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  seraphim  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi)  ap- 
pear in  all  respects  to  be  the  same ;  though  differing  in 
name  and  in  position,  they  perform  the  same  service. 
Even  the  idolatrous  images,  the  tenq)him,  were  proba- 
bly an  unwarranted  and  supersdtious  imitation  of  the 
figures  at  the  east  of  Eden.  True,  there  are  periods 
when  they  are  under  a  cloud,  e.  g.  fh>m  the  Deluge  till 
the  erecting  of  the  tabemade ;  still,  we  dare  not  say 
they  were  extinct,  for  before  the  tabernacle  was  built  in 
the  wilderness  we  read  of  another,  called  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  There  is 
much  mystery  about  them,  and  many  mistakes  occur 
among  expositors  in  relation  to  them.  1.  They  are  not 
angels,  nor  do  they  represent  the  peculiar  ministry  of 
angels,  (a)  The  Scriptures  know  no  such  orders  as 
angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  and  seraphim ;  the  ordera 
of  angelic  nature  are  described  as  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  powen  (CoL  i,  16).  (6)  Angelic  power 
would  have  been  a  very  ineffectual  agency  for  oi&etting 
the  sword  of  flame,  and  was  not  needed  to  wield  that 
sword  which  turns  on  its  own  axis,  (c)  The  living 
ones  are  distinguished  from  angels  in  Rev.  xv,  7.  (d) 
They  join  the  elders  in  the  new  song,  ^  Hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood,"  etc.  (Rev.  v,  9).  («)  Angels 
take  but  a  small  part  in  the  direct  administration  of 
grace;  they  rather  point  the  inquirer,  and  furnish  as- 
sistance to  the  administrator  (Acts  x,  3 ;  Rev.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  xxi,  18 ;  Acts  xii,  7).  2.  Nothing  vindictive  or 
Judicial  belongs  to  them,  (a)  There  is  no  need  of  such 
power ;  the  sword  and  the  fire  imbody  the  whole  power 
of  justice,  (b)  We  never  find  them  ez«cu(tn$r  judgment, 
though  they  concur  in  it  when  executed,  (c)  They 
warn  of  danger  from  divine  justice  (Isa.  vi,  8--6).  (d) 
They  call  attention  to  justice  (Rev.  vi,  1,  3,  6, 7).  (e) 
They  deliver  the  commission  to  those  who  execute  it 
(Ezek.  x»  2, 7 ;  Rev.  xv,  7).  (/)  They  join  in  celebra- 
ting the  triumph  over  the  victims  of  judgment  (Rev. 
xix,  4).  Very  different  is  their  function  in  the  admin- 
istration of  grace;  there  they  make  application  of  the 
remedy  to  the  very  spot  (Isa.  vi,  6, 7).  3.  They  are  not 
devoid  of  human  sympathy,  (a)  They  have  the  face 
of  a  man.  (6)  They  have  the  hands  of  a  man  under 
their  wings  (Ezek.  i,  8).  (c)  When  the  prophet  was 
alarmed  (*'  undone"),  one  of  them  brought  him  instant 
relief— just  such  relief  as  he  felt  in  need  of.  (d)  The 
throne  which  they  bear  has  a  man  above  upon  it  (Ezek. 
i,  26).  (e)  In  Rev.  iv,  6,  we  find  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  same  throne,  and  round  about  it.  (/)  They  asso- 
ciate with  the  elders  in  sympathy  with  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  who  sing  the  new  song  (Rev. 
xiv,  8),  and  with  the  Church  in  celebrating  the  over- 
throw of  her  enemies  (Rev.  xix,  4).  They  thus  abound 
in  the  sympathies  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

(I.)  In  general  terms  they  represent  merqff  as  contra- 
distinguished from  justice.  1.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  sword,  as  already  shown.  If,  in  Ezek.  i,  6,  they 
seem  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  fire,  this  is  no  more  than 
we  have  already  in  the  first  promise,  where  the  death  of 
death  is  our  life;  and  in  Psa.  cxxxvi,  10  sq.  2.  They 
were  united  to  the  iXatrrifptoVf  the  mercy-seat  itself. 
3.  They  belonged  to  the  holy  of  holies,  both  the  larger 
figures  of  olive-tree,  and  the  smaller  of  pure  gold ;  but 
this  chamber  was  a  type  of  heaven  (Heb.  ix,  24).  4. 
Other  cherubic  emblems  were  wrought  on  the  inner  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle,  and  inner  walls  of  the  Temple, 
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both  Solomon's  and  Ezekiers  (1  Kings  vi,  29 ;  Ezek.  xli, 
18-20).  All  is  mercy  inside  of  the  Temple.  6.  The  like 
figures  were  made  on  the  vrashstands  of  the  Temple,  in- 
terspersed with  lions  and  oxen  (1  Kings  yii,29;  "lions 
and  palm-trees,"  ver.  86 ;  comp.  Eph.  v,  26 ;  Titus  iii,  6). 
6.  The  firmament  over  their  heads,  with  its  throne  and 
man  upon  it  (Ezek.  i,  26,27,  combines  Exod.  xxiv,  10 
with  Rev.  i,  15).  7.  The  iris  surroimding  all  this  glory 
of  the  Lord  puts  on  the  finish  to  that  institution  where 
mercy  rejoices  against  judgment  (Ezek.  i,  28). 

(II.)  They  seem  to  represent  mercy  in  its  diipensO' 
turn,  so  to  speak — in  its  instrumentalities,  with  all  their 
interesting  and  happy  varieties.  While  the  stcord=  the 
whole  power  of  justice,  deters  man  from  entering  the 
earthly  paradise ;  drives  men  away  in  their  wickedness ; 
awakes  against  the  Shepherd;  torments  enemies  in  the 
second  death ;  on  the  contrary,  the  livitig  ona  represent 
the  entire  administration  of  mercy  (Ezek.  i,  12 :  "  Whith- 
er the  spirit  was  to  go,  they-  went  ^  ver.  20 :  **  Thither 
was  their  spirit  to  go").  Whether  an  organized  Church, 
an  open  Bible,  an  altar,  or  a  temple ;  whether  patriarchs 
or  prophets,  priests  or  presbyters ;  apostles,  John  the 
Baptist,  or  Christ  himself;  evangehsts,  pastors,  or  teach- 
ers ;  whether  angelic  messengers,  or  little  children,  be 
the  instrumentalities  in  dispensing  the  grace  of  God, 
the  qualities  of  cherubim  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  char- 
acteristics with  which  they  are  imbued :  the  courage 
and  power  of  the  lion ;  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  ox ;  the  sublimity,  rapidity,  and  penetration  of 
the  eagle ;  with  the  sympathetic  love  and  prudent  fore- 
cast of  our  own  humanity ;  each  one  full  of  eyes,  within 
and  without  (Eph.  iv,  16).  In  this  view  they  do,  as  it 
were,  bring  God  near  to  men. 

(III.)  The  cherubim,  in  this  dispensation  of  mercy, 
bring  out  prominently  the  idea  of  the  fhrnne  of  God — 
the  throne  of  grace  (Ezek.  i,  26 :  "  Likeness  of  a  throne"). 
In  Psalm  xcix,  1«  *'The  Lord  reigneth"  is  parallel  with 
**  inhabiting  the  cherubim."  Both  in  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple  the  Shekinah  was  between  the  two  cher- 
ubim, which  seemed  to  constitute,  with  the  lid  of  the 
ark.  the  very  throne  itself,  according  to  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
and  Ezek.  xliii,  7.  In  the  versions  of  Ezekiel,  the  cher- 
ubim seem  to  support  the  throne ;  in  Luu  vi,  2,  and  Rev. 
iv,  6-9,  they  appear  as  attendants.  To  the  English 
reader  the  seraphim  might  seem  to  be  above  the  throne^ 
but  the  original  places  them  above  the  TempUf  in  which 
position  they  may  still  be  below  the  throne,  for  the 
skirts  of  his  robe  How  down  and  fill  the  holy  house. 

(IV.)  The  idea  of  carrying  the  throne,  or  bearing 
royalty  in  his  throne  from  one  place  to  another,  brings 
us  to  the  acme  of  the  whole  cherubic  system — "fA« 
chariot  of  the  Lord,^  The  key-note  of  this  is  given  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii,  18 :  "  Gold  for  the  pattern  of  the  char- 
iot....  the  cherubim  that  spread  out  their  wings  and 
covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;"  compare 
Psa.  xviii,  10 :  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub ;"  and  Hab.  iii, 
8, 18, 15.  These  figures  constituted  a  "  moving  throne." 
See  Creature. 

LiTiDgstOD,  Gilbert  Robert,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch) 
Reformed  minister,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Rev, 
John  Livingston  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Oct  8,  1786,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1805. 
He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Great 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston 
(q.  v.).  In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
('burch  in  Coxsackie,N.T.,  where  about  six  hundred  per- 
sons were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  of  fifteen  years.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  PhiUdelphia  as  pastor  of  the  First 
(Dutch)  Reformed  (or  Crown  Street)  Church.  Here 
again  his  ministry  was  greatly  blessed,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  being  added  to  the  Church,  and 
over  one  hundred  in  a  single  year.  He  died  March  9, 
1834.  He  was  a  man  of  large  physical  frame,  benevo- 
lent countenance,  and  amiable  temper.  His  preaching 
was  practical,  and  addressed  more  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience  of  the  people  than  to  their  feelings.  His 
pastoral  labors  were  incessant  and  successful.    At  one 


period  of  his  life  he  embraced  what  were  generally 
known  as  **New  Measures,"  but  he  lived  to  abandon 
them  in  his  later  ministry.  A  single  sermon  and  a 
tract  are  all  that  he  is  known  to  have  published. — 
Sprague,  Annals;  Corwin's  Manual  Ref.  Church;  Fu- 
neral Sermon  by  C.  C  Cuyler,  D.D.;  Historical  Dit- 
course  by  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Livingston,  Henry  Ollbert,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 1821,  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1840,  was  principal  of  Cluiton 
Academy  (now  Hamilton  College)  for  two  years,  studied 
theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1844,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  in  the  following  autumn.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Carmel,  N. 
Y.,  in  1844,  but  removed  in  1849  as  pastor  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Resigning 
in  1854  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  returned  to  Car- 
mel, and  became  principal  of  the  Raymond  Institute, 
and  also  supplied  the  vacant  church  of  which  he  was 
formerly  pastor.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  25, 1855.  ^  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  darkness"  beclouded  his  dying 
hours.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  man  of  noble  mould,  tall, 
massive,  intellectual,  modest,  amiable,  dignified  in  man- 
ners, somewhat  reserved,  diffident,  and  self-distrustful. 
His  character  was  finely  balanced.  Trae  manlineea, 
transparent  simplicity,  moral  purity,  generosity,  and  the 
most  delicate  sensibility,  were  blended  with  deep  piety 
and  beautiful  consistency  of  life,  with  a  holy  ministry 
and  a  full  use  of  all  his  talenta.  Only  two  of  his  dis- 
courses were  published.  See  Memorial  Sermon  by  W. 
J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  and  Sprague's  Atmalsy  voL  ix.  (W. 
J.R.T.) 

Livingston,  John,  a  noted  Scottish  Prmbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  1603,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1621.  He  entered 
the  ministry,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able 
preacher.  A  zealous  Covenanter,  he  opposed  the  epis- 
copal government  of  the  Church  after  the  Restoration, 
and  on  this  account  suffered  many  inconvenicncefc 
Very  remarkable  in  his  life  was  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed his  preaching  on  a  special  fast-day  appointed  liy 
the  ^Kirk  of  Shotts,"  June  21, 1630.  He  was  at  this 
time  domestic  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Wigton. 
Later  he  became  minister  at  Ancram.  He  was  twice 
suspended  from  his  pastoral  ofllce,  but,  his  opposition  to 
the  government  continuing,  he  was  banished  the  king- 
dom in  1663.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  became  min- 
ister of  a  Scottish  chureh  at  Rotterdam.  There  he  died 
in  1672.  He  wrote  his  Autobiography  (Glasgow,  1754, 
12mo) ;  also  Lives  of  eminent  Scottish  Divines  (1764, 
8vo).  See  Chambers,  Biog.  Diet,  of  eminent  Scotsmen,  s. 
v.;  A.  Gunn,  Memoirs  of  John  Livingston  (N.  Y.  1829) ; 
Grorton,  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  the 
"father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chureh  in  this  coun- 
try," and  in  many  respects  its  most  celebrated  represent- 
ative, was  bom  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  May  80,  1746, 
son  of  Henry  Livingston,  and  a  lineal  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  Rev.  John  Livingston,  of 
Scotland.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762,  and 
then  studied  law  for  two  years,  when  bis  health  gave 
way  under  bis  close  application,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  it.  About  this  time  he  was  converted,  and 
then  directed  his  attention  to  the  Cliristian  ministry. 
By  advice  of  Dr.  Laidlie,  of  New  York,  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  complete  his  theological  studies  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Classb  of 
Amsterdam.  Having  received  a  call  to  become  pastor 
and  second  preacher  in  English  of  the  Church  of  New 
York,  he  passed  examination  at  the  university  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  returned  to  New  York  Sept. 
3,  1770,  and  at  once  began  his  labors  as  pastor  of  the 
C  hnreh.  Here  he  sotm  established  his  great  reputation 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  learned  theologian ;  but  hig 
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gruod  ecdesUstical  achievement  was  the  settlement  of 
the  old  and  bitter  controversy  between  the  "  Coetus"  and 
**  Conferentie*'  parties  of  the  Kefonned  Dutch  Church, 
and  the  consummation  in  about  two  years  of  the  union, 
which  has  never  since  been  broken.  His  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  in  New  York  continued  forty  years — 
1770  to  1810 — although  during  the  Kevolutionary  War 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  upon  hb  return 
in  1783  he  found  himself  the  sole  pastor,  and  so  re- 
mained for  three  years.  The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology,  and  retained  this  office,  with 
his  pastorate,  until  1810,  when  he  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  at  the  request  of  the  synod,  and  open- 
ed the  theological  seminary  in  that  city,  occupying,  in 
connection  with  it,  the  presidency  of  Queens,  now  Kut- 
gers  O^Uege.  These  two  offices  he  held  untU  his  death 
in  1825.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  brief  notice,  even  to  sum 
up  the  services  and  character  of  this  eminent  man. 
More  than  four  hundred  souls  were  received  into  the 
Church  on  profession  of  their  faith  during  the  three 
years  of  his  sole  pastorate  after  the  war.  Nearly  two 
hundred  young  men  were  trained  by  him  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  separate  organization  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  this  country.  He 
principally  shaped  its  Constitution ;  he  prepared  its  first 
psalm  and  hymn  book.  His  theological  lectures  still 
form  the  basis  of  didactic  and  polemic  instruction  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
father.  The  whole  denomination  is  reaping  to-day  the 
fruits  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  for  it.  His  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  was  like  that  of  Washington  in  the 
nation.  His  grand  and  elo<iuent  sermon,  preached  be- 
fore the  New  York  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  from 
Kev.  xiv,  6,  7,  was  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  that 
revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  gave  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  his  young  friends  to  the  work,  and  which  re- 
salted  in  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  *^  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions'*  in  1813. 
Several  of  Dr.  Livingston's  occasional  productions  were 
published  by  himself,  and  a  posthumous  volume,  con- 
taining a  syllabus  of  his  theological  lectures,  was  issued 
by  the  Kev.  Jesse  Fonda,  one  of  his  pupils.  His  death, 
at  his  residence  in  New  Brunswick,  January  19,  1825, 
was  like  a  translation,  without  pain  or  complaint,  **  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  His  wife, 
Sarah  Livingston,  whom  he  married  in  October,  1775, 
was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Like  him.  Dr. 
Livingston  was  an  ardent  and  fearless  patriot,  and  dur- 
ing all  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  he  earnestly  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  freedom.  In  person  Dr.  Livingston 
was  tall,  commanding,  dignified,  and  imposing.  His 
features  were  regular  and  handsome.  His  manners 
were  refined  and  studbusly  polite.  He  was  the  model 
of  the  Christian  gentleman.  In  his  later  years  his  ap- 
pearance was  truly  patriarchal.  His  piety  was  all-per- 
vading. As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  eminent  abilities. 
His  oratory  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  very  effective. 
It  was  full  of  action,  variety,  and  power.  As  a  theo- 
logical teacher,  he  was  clear,  concise,  learned,  syste- 
matic, and  practicaL  His  influence  over  his  students 
was  wonderfuL  His  great  aim  was  to  make  them  ex- 
perimental ministers  of  Christ,  and  they  loved  and  rev- 
erenced him  almost  as  an  apostle.  Whatever  faults  he 
had  were  more  than  covered,  to  the  eyes  of  his  friends, 
by  his  majestic  bearing,  his  admirable  character,  his  pi- 
ous life,  and  fruitful  ministry,  and  by  his  services  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  See  Dr.  Gunn's  Life,  etc.,  abridged 
by  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers ;  also  Sprague,  A  nnalSf  voL  ix,  an 
admirable  portraiture;  also  several  funeral  discourses, 
etc     (W.J.R.T.) 

Livonia,  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Ruiwia;  area  18,168 sq.ra.;  pop. in  1882,1,178,951.  The 
(lerroans,  who  chiefly  live  in  the  towns,  number  about 
64,000  inhabitants;  the  remainder  are  mostly  either 
Lett8(a  branch  of  the  Slavi.  kindred  to  the  Lithuaniani*) 


or  Esthonians,  who  are  of  Finnish  descent  Christian- 
ity was  first  introduced  at  Riga  about  1 180  by  merchants 
from  Bremen.  The  great  missionary  was  the  Augu«- 
tinian  monk  Meinhard,  who  in  1186  established  the  fin>t 
church  at  WexkUll,  on  the  Duna,  and  in  1191  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Livonia.  His  successor,  abbot  Ber- 
thold,  of  Loccum,  endeavored  to  accelerate  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Livonians  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  1198  fell 
in  a  victorious  battle  of  the  Crusaders.  Bishop  Albert, 
of  Apeldem,  in  1202  founded  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Sword,  and  gradually  overcame  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition of  the  Livonians  to  the  enforcement  of  Christian- 
ity. After  his  death  (in  1229)  the  see  of  Riga  was  seji- 
arated  from  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bremen,  and 
in  1246  made  an  independent  archbishopric  The  union 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  with  the  Teutonic  Knight  se- 
cured the  subjection  and  Christianization  of  Livonia, 
but  involved  the  bishops  in  long-protracted  conflicts 
with  the  order,  which  hastened  the  decay  of  the  Church. 
The  army-master,  Walter  of  Plettenberg  (1494-1531), 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  convertccl 
Livonia  into  a  secular  duchy  under  Polish  sovereignty. 
The  centre  of  the  reformatory  movement  was  in  Riga, 
where  the  Hussite  Nicolaus  Russ,  of  Rostock,  had,  from 
1511  to  1516,  prepared  the  way  for  a  religious  reforma- 
tion. Among  the  first  promoters  of  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation were  Andreas  Knopken,  a  Lutheran  school- 
teacher from  Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  who  arrived  in 
Riga  in  1521,  and  Sylvester  Tagctmeier,  from  Hamburg, 
who  arrived  in  the  following  year.  Both  were  appoint- 
ed preachers  by  the  town  council,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  archbishop.  In  Wolmar  and  Dorpat, 
Melchior  Hoffmann  labored  so  vit»lently  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformation  that  he  created  dissatisfaction  even  among 
the  friends  of  the  movement,  and  had  to  leave  Livonia. 
Luther's  epistle  of  congratulation  and  exhorution  (1623) 
to  the  congregations  of  Riga,  Revel,  and  Dorpat  shows 
that  at  that  time  the  Reformation  had  made  considera- 
ble progress.  In  1524,  the  archbishop,  Caspar  Linde,  of 
Riga,  died,  deeply  mortified  at  the  utter  failure  of  his 
zealous  efforts  for  saving  the  Catholic  Church.  His  suc- 
cessor, John  VII  Blankenfeld,  previously  bishop  of  Dor- 
pat and  Revel,  was  no  longer  recognised  by  the  town 
council  of  Riga  as  sovereign,  and  in  1525  he  was  even 
made  a  prisoner.  Under  the  archbishop  Wilhelm,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1539  succeeded  Thomas 
Schonnig,  the  Reformation  spread  throughout  Livonia; 
the  archbishop  himself  became  favorable  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Livonia  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Johann 
Briesmann  (1527-81),  who  was  called  from  Konigsberg 
to  Riga,  drew  up  in  1530  the  first  agenda.  The  liturgy 
for  Revel  appeared  in  1561,  but  had  in  1572  to  yield  to 
that  of  Courland.  The  Esthonian  catechism  and  the 
IJvonian  hymn-book  of  Mathias  Knopken  were  likewise 
published  in  1561.  In  the  same  year  the  army-master 
Ketteler  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poland,  by  virtue  of 
which  Livonia  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Po- 
land ;  it  was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Livonia  should  not  be  interfered  with.  In 
violation  of  this  treaty,  the  Jesuits  at  once  began  their 
agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  Swedish  rule  again  secured  the  predominance  of 
Protestantism,  and  greatly  strengthened  it  by  establish- 
ing the  University  of  Dorpat.  A  new  liturgj'  was  in- 
troduced in  1632,  a  new  agenda  in  1633 ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  Lettish  and  Esthonian  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  published.  In  the  18th  century  the  religious  life 
of  the  province  suffered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  preachers,  being  called  from  Germany,  were  una- 
ble to  preach  in  the  native  languages.  The  spiritiud 
destitution  of  many  country  districts  attracted  the  Mo- 
ravians, who  continued  their  zealous  labors  even  when, 
in  1743,  their  meetings  had  been  forbidden.  For  a  long 
time  they  confined  themselves  to  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
but  the  large  attendance  at  their  meetings  led  them 
(since  1817)  to  separate  from  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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The  latter  thcrefoic  began,  in  1848,  to  engage  in  a  vig- 
orous contest  with  the  Moravians,  invoking  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  peace  of  Nystiidt  (1721),  in  which  Sweden 
had  ceded  Livonia  to  Russia,  while  the  latter  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Russian 
government  supported  the  Lutherans  against  the  Mo- 
ravians, but,  on  the  other  hand,  began  (1841)  to  make 
great  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  Lettish  peasants  to  join 
the  Greek  Church.  Several  thousands  of  Letts  and  Li- 
vonians  succumbed  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  them 
by  the  government,  and,  after  having  once  joined  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  they  were  forbidden  (as  many 
soon  desired)  to  return  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  All 
the  children  bom  of  mixed  marriages  (Lutheran  and 
Greek)  must  be  educated  in  the  Greek  religion.  In 
1863,  the  Lutheran  bishop  Walter,  who  vigorously  stood 
up  for  the  defence  of  the  righto  of  his  Church,  had  to 
yield  to  an  mtrigue,  and  not  until  1868  was  the  rigor  of 
the  Russian  government  against  the  Lutheran  Church 
somewhat  relaxed.  These  conilicto  have  awakened  a 
general  interest  in  the  religious  community,  to  which 
the  re-establishment  of  the  UniverMty  of  Dorpat  (1802) 
has  been  greatly  instrumental  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  about  5000,  that  of  Greek  Catholics  is  esti- 
mated at  148,000;  the  remainder  are  Lutherans.  (A.  J.S.) 

Lisard  appears  in  the  AntluYers.  in  but  one  pas- 
sage (Lev.  xi,  30)  as  the  rendering  of  i^K^b,  letaah'; 
but  different  species  of  the  animal  seem  to  be  desig- 
nated by  several  Hebrew  terms,  variously  rendered  in 
the  English  translation.  In  the  East  numerous  varie- 
ties of  these  reptiles  are  met  with  in  great  abundance, 
several  of  which  are  regarded  as  venomous  (Hasselquist, 
Trav,  p.  241, 344  aq.).  Others,  again,  are  used  by  the 
modem  Arabs  for  food  (comp.  also  Arrian,  Mar,  Eryth, 
p.  17,  ed.  Hudson),  whereas  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi) 
classes  them  among  unclean  animals. 

(1.)  Ko'ach  (n's,  strength^  Lev.  xi,80;  Sept  xofuu- 
Xcofv,  Auth.yer8. "  chameleon") »  prob.  the  Laoerta  stel- 
lioy  an  olive-brown  lizard,  with  black  and  white  spots, 
and  a  tail  about  a  span  long,  while  the  body  itself  is 
scarcely  of  this  length  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  352;  fig- 
ure in  RUppel,  A  tlas^  tab.  2).  Bochart  (Hierot,  ii,  493 
sq.)  understands  this  term  to  refer  to  the  species  called 
Elrwaral^  which  exhibito  ito  great  strength  (hence  ite 
name)  in  combat  with  the  crocodile  and  serpents,  is  dis- 
gusting in  appearance,  and  said  to  be  poisonous  (Leon. 
Afric.  Descript,  A/ric.  ix,  53>  But  Micbaelis  {SuppL 
2221)  and  RosenmUller  have  long  since  remarked  that 
the  derivation  of  the  name  koach  is  perhaps  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.  According  to  the  Arabic  interpreters,  it  is 
the  Umd  crooodiUj  or  a  species  of  it,  perhaps  the  Waran 
el-hard  or  skink  (Lacerta  tcincut),  which  sometimes  at* 
tains  a  length  of  six  feet  or  more.    See  Chambucon. 

(2.)  Lstaah'  (nK^b,perh.  so  called  from  ito  hiding; 
Lev.  xi,  80 ;  Sept,  xoXa/3wrt|Ct  Vulg.  steUio^  Auth.  Vers, 
"lizard"),  perhaps  the  species  called  in  Egypt  Shecha- 
lift  described  by  Forakal  (Df$cr,  p.  13)  as  a  delicate  lit- 
tle animal,  about  a  span  in  length  and  of  the  thickness 
of  the  thumb,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses. 
Bochart  {Hieroz,  ii,  497  sq.)  maintains  that  it  is  the  wa- 
grot  of  the  Arabs,  a  kind  of  lizard  that  clings  close  to 
the  ground  (hence  his  derivation  from  an  Arabic  root, 
signifying  to  ttick  to  the  earth)^  to  which  also  the  Sept 
alludes  (comp.  Oken,  Naturgesch,  IH,  ii,  208).  Geddes 
regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Lacerta  gecko, 

(8.)  Cho'mbt  (IS^n,  so  called  from  Iging  close  to  the 
ground;  Lev.  xi,  30;  Sept  vavpa,  Auth. Vers.  ** snail") 
has  been  supposed  by  Bochart  (ii,  500  sq.)  to  mean  the 
Galkanf  a  species  of  lizard  that  burrows  in  the  sand  (on 
the  precarious  interpretation  of  the  Talmud).  The  in- 
terpreUtion  mail  resto  on  no  better  foundation.  Both 
the  Arabic  interpreters  understand  the  chcuneteon.  The 
species  intended  is  uncertain.    (See  Fuller,  MitcelL  vi,  9.) 

(4.)  Ahakah'  (rtgJK,  a  shriek;  Lev.  xi,  80;  Sept 
and  Vulg.  threumtnuef  Aath.yen.  **  ferret")  is  regarded 


by  the  Arab.  Erpemasthe  TToroi^  oonsidered  by  some  as 
identical  with  the  Lacerta  Nilotica  (Hasselquist,  Trav, 
p.  361  sq.),  but  which  last  Forskal  {De»cript,  AfdmaL  p. 
13)  calls  H^arcm  (comp.  Robinson,  ii,  258).  The  Waral 
is  described  by  those  who  have  penonally  seen  it  (see 
Leo  Afric  Deter,  ix,  51)  as  having  a  length  of  three  or 
four  feet,  a  scaly,  very  strong,  grayish-yellow  skin,  and 
is  regarded  as  poisonous  in  every  part  (See  Rosen- 
mUller, A  Ittrih,  IV,  u,  256  sq. ;  Gesen.  Thetaw,  p.  128.) 

(5.)  TsAB  (n^  prob.  from  ito  sluggishneu;  Lev.  xi, 
29 ;  Sept  and  ViUg.  the  crocodUe,  Auth.Vers. "  tortoise") 
b  doubtless  the  species  of  lizard  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Dhab  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  468  sq.),  a  stupid  creature 
tenanting  rocky  waters.  According  to  Leo  Afric.  (ix, 
52),  it  is  about  a  yard  long,  without  poisonous  qualities, 
and  incapable  of  drinking.  They  are  caught  and  eaten 
in  the  desert  Forskal  {DeMcript,  AmmuL  p.  18)  and 
Hasselquist  {Trav,  p.  358  sq.)  appear  to  have  described 
it  under  the  name  o{  Laoerta  jEggptiaca  (comp.  Paulas, 
SammL  ii,  263).  According  to  Burckhardt  (ii,  868  sq.), 
it  has  a  scaly  skin  of  a  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  at- 
tains a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 

(6.)  TiNSHE'MKTH  (nc^^jn,  the  hard  ftmUAisr/  Sept, 
Vulgate,  and  Auth.  Ver&  mole;  Lev.  xi,  80;  being  the 
same  Heb.  word  used  in  Lev.  xi,  18 ;  Deut  xiv,  16,  to 
describe  a  bird,  rendered  "  swan")  is  (according  to  Sa- 
adias)  a  species  of  lizard,  probably  the  Gecko  (Hassel- 
quist, Tr<xv.  p.  356  sq.),  a  kind  described  as  having  a 
round  tail  of  moderate  leng^,  and  tufted  feet  lamellated 
lengthwise  on  the  bottom,  said  to  be  pecuUar  for  ex- 
uding poison  from  the  divisions  of  ito  toes,  eageriy  seek- 
ing spoto  imbued  with  salt,  which  it  leaves  infected  with 
a  virus  that  engenders  leprosy  (see  also  Forskal,  p.  18). 
Bochart  (ii,503  sq.)  understands  the  chamekonj  deri\'ing 
the  etymology  from  the  ancient  belief  that  this  crea- 
ture lived  upon  the  air  (Pliny,  Hitt,  A'a/.  viii,  38, 51),  a 
notion  probably  derived  from  ito  long  endurance  of  hun- 
ger. (See  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  348  sq. ;  Sonnini,  Trav, 
i,  87 ;  Oken,  Naturgesch,  III,  ii,  806  sq. ;  Rnasel,  Aleppo, 
ii,  128  sq.)     See  Chameueon. 

(7.)  Skmamith'  (n*^Q^b,  prob.  as  being  held  poi" 
sonout;  Prov.  xxx,  28;  Sept  caXa/SwnrCt^nlg*  ttelUOf 
Auth.  Vers.  **  spider")  is  mentioned  as  a  small  creature 
of  active  instincto;  prob.  the  Arabic  saum,  a  poisonous 
lizard  with  leopard-like  spoto  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  1084). 
Comp.  RosenmUller,  A  berth,  IV,  ii,  268.     See  Spii>er. 

(8.)  Taxnim'  fl"'JP)  or  Taioom'  (C^IP),  otherwise 
Tan  (*|ri),  seems  occasionally  to  signify  a  huge  land 
serpent  or  saurian.    See  Dragon. 

(9.)  Livtatuan'  (irt^)l^)  sometimes  stands  for  the 
largest  of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  crocodile.  See  Levia- 
than. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Hzard  the  modem  zoolo- 
gist places  all  the  cold-bboded  animals  that  have  the 
conformation  of  serpento  with  the  addition  of  four  feet 
Thus  viewed  as  one  great  faimly,  they  constitute  the 
Saurians,  Lacertins,  and  Laoenid«  of  authors,  embra- 
cing numerous  generical  divisions,  which  commence 
with  the  largest  that  is,  the  crocodile  group,  and  pasa 
through  sundry  others,  a  variety  of  species,  formidable, 
disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance— some  equally  fre- 
quenting the  land  and  water,  othen  absolutely  confined 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  most  arid  deserto;  and,  though 
in  general  harmless,  there  are  a  few  with  disputed  prop- 
erties, some  being  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  means  of 
the  exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  othen  extolled  as  aphn>> 
disiacs,  or  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy ;  but  these  prop- 
erties in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  undetermined  or  iUosory. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  common  chame- 
leon (Chanueleo  vulgaris).  See  Chameleon.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  regions  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt 
are  overrun  with  animds  of  this  family,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  allusion  to  more  than  one  genus  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  so  many  observations  and  similes  are 
derived  from  the  natural  objecto  which  were  familiar 
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to  tbe  various  writers.  Among  the  names  enumerated 
above,  Bocbart  refers  22C,  (sab  (Lev.  xi,  29),  to  one  of  tbe 
group  of  Monitors  orVaranufl,the  Nilotic  lizard,  Zcioer- 
ta  NUotica,  Varanus  Niloiicus,  or  Waran  of  the  Arabs. 
Like  tbe  otbers  of  tbis  form,  it  is  possessed  of  a  tail 
double  tbe  lengtb  of  the  body,  but  b  not  so  well  known 
in  Palestine,  where  there  is  only  one  real  river  (Jordan), 
and  that  not  tenanted  by  this  species.  It  appears  that 
the  true  crocodile  frequented  the  shores  and  marshes  of 
the  coast  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  there- 
fore it  may  well  have  had  a  more  specific  name  than 
leviathan — a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  the  digni- 
fied and  lofty  diction  of  the  prophets,  and  clearly  of 
more  general  signification  than  the  more  colloquial  des- 
ignation. Jerome  was  of  this  opinion ;  and  it  is  thus 
likely  that  tsab  was  applied  to  both,  as  Waran  is  now 
considered  only  a  variety  of,  or  a  young,  crocodile. 
There  is  a  second  of  the  same  group,  Lacerta  sctncus 
of  Merrem  (^Varanus  armaritt8)j  Waran  el-hard^  also 
reaching  to  six  feet  in  length ;  and  a  third,  not  as  yet 
clearly  described,  which  appears  to  be  larger  than  either, 
growing  to  nine  feet,  and  covered  with  bright  cupreotis 
scales.  This  last  prefers  rocky  and  stony  situations. 
One  of  the  last  mentioned  pursues  its  prey  on  land  with 
a  rapid  bounding  action,  feeds  on  tbe  larger  insects,  and 
is  said  to  attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes  destroying 
even  sheep.  Tbe  Arabs,  in  agreement  with  the  an- 
cients, assert  that  this  species  will  do  fierce  and  victori- 
ous battle  with  serpents.  Considerations  like  these  in- 
duce us  to  assign  the  Hebrew  name  HS,  koach  (a  desig- 
nation of  strength)  to  the  species  of  the  desert;  and  if 
the  Nilotic  waran  be  the  tsab^  then  the  Arabian  (Ma5, 
as  Bruce  asserts,  wiU  be  Varatuis  arenariu$,  or  waran 
tl-hard  of  the  present  familiar  language,  and  chardaun 
tbe  larger  copper-colored  species  above  noticed.  But  it 
is  evident  from  the  Arabic  authorities  quoted  by  Bo- 
chart,  and  from  his  own  conclusions,  that  there  is  not 
only  confusion  among  the  species  of  lizard,  but  that  the 
ichneumon  of  Egypt  {Horpestes  Pharaonis)  is  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  these  saurians. 

We  come  next  to  the  group  of  lizards  more  properly 
so  called,  which  Hebrew  commentators  take  to  be  the 
HKIdb,  letaah^  a  name  having  some  allusion  to  poison 
and  adhesiveness.  The  word  occurs  only  once  (Ixv.  xi, 
30),  where  saurians  alone  appear  to  be  indicated.  If 
the  Heb.  root  were  to  guide  the  decision,  letaah  would 
be  another  name  for  the  gecko  or  anakah,  for  there  is  but 
one  species  which  can  be  deemed  venomous;  and  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the  ffeckos 
possess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards  run  up  and 
down  perpendicular  walls  with  great  facility.  We 
therefore  take  TSP'in,  ckomet,  or  the  sand  lizard  of  Bo- 
chart,  to  be  the  true  lizard,  several  (prv)bably  many) 
ipecies  existing  in  myriads  on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places, 


and  in  ruins  in  every  part  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  There  is  one  species  partic- 
ularly abundant  and  small,  well  known  in  Arabia 
by  the  name  of  Sarabandi,  We  now  come  to  the 
SteUione*,  which  have  been  confounded  with  the 
noxious  geckos  and  others  from  the  time  of  Al- 
drovandus,  and  thence  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
extricable trouble  to  commentators.  They  are 
best  known  by  tbe  bundles  of  starlike  spines  on 
the  body.  Among  these  Lacerta  sUUio,  SteUiu 
OrientaliSy  the  KpoKodtiXoQ  of  the  Greeks,  and 
hardun  of  the  Arabs,  is  abundant  in  the  East,  and 
a  great  frequenter  of  ruinous  walls.  The  genus 
Uromattix  offers  Stellio  spinipes  of  Daudin  or  Ur- 
tpudpesj  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  a  fine  green, 
and  is  the  species  which  is  believed  to  strike  witli 
the  tail ;  hence  formerly  denominated  Cauda  ver^ 
bera.  It  is  frequent  in  the  deserts  around  Eg>'pt, 
and  is  probably  the  Guaril  of  tbe  Arabs.  Another 
subgenus,  named  Trapelus  by  Cuvier,  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  Tr,  ^gyptiacus  of  GeofiH,  with  a  spi- 
nous swelled  body,  but  remarkable  for  tbe  faculty 
of  changing  color  more  rapidly  than  the  chameleon.  Next 
we  place  the  Gedootians,  among  which  comes  Mj^SK,  ona- 
kah,  in  our  versions  denominatedybref,  but  which  is  with 
more  propriety  transferred  to  the  noisy  and  venomous 
abu-burs  of  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting 
the  verb  p3K,  ancUe,  to  groan,  to  ay  out^  as  radical  for  the 
name  of  the  ferret,  an  animal  totally  unconnected  with 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  species  in  Lev.  xi,  29,  80, 
and  originally  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  in  West- 
em  Africa,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Spain,  prowling 
noiselessly,  and  beaten  to  death  without  a  groan,  though 
capable  of  a  feeble,  short  scream  when  at  play,  or  when 
suddenly  wounded.  Taking  the  interpretation  ^  to  cry 
out,"  so  little  applicable  to  ferrets,  in  conjunction  with 
the  whole  verse,  we  find  tbe  gecko,  like  all  the  species 
of  this  group  of  lizards,  remarkable  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  it  is  apt  to  utter  in  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
houses  all  the  night  through ;  one,  indeed,  is  suflicient 
to  dispel  the  sleep  of  a  whole  family.  The  particular 
species  most  probably  meant  is  tbe  Lacerta  gecko  of 
Hasselquist,  tbe  Gecko  lobatus  of  Geoffroy,  distinguished 
by  having  the  soles  of  the  feet  dilated  and  striated  like 
open  fans,  from  which  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  ex- 
ude, inflaming  the  human  skin,  and  infecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animaL  See  Ferret. 
Hence  the  Arabic  name  of  abu-burs,  or  "  father  of  lepro- 
sy," at  Cairo.  The  species  extends  northwards  in  Syria, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Gecko /ascicularis,  or 
tarentola  of  South-eastern  Europe,  be  not  also  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Palestine ;  and  in  that  case  the  H'^QT:!:?,  sema- 
mith  of  Bochart,  would  find  an  appropriate  location.  To 
these  we  add  the  Chameleons  proper;  and  then  follows 
the  Sctncus  (in  antiquity  the  name  of  Varanus  arena- 
rius),  among  which  Lacerta  sctncus,  Linn.,  or  Sctncus 
officinalis,  is  the  El-adda  of  the  Arabs,  figured  by  Bruce, 
and  well  known  in  the  old  pharmacy  of  Europe.  S, 
Cyprius,  or  Lacerta  Cyprius  scincoides,  a  large  gpreenish 
species,  marked  with  a  pale  line  on  each  flank,  occurs 
also ;  and  a  third,  Scincus  variegatus  or  ociUatus,  often 
noticed  on  account  of  its  round  black  spots,  each  marked 
with  a  pale  streak,  and  commonly  ha\'ing  likewise  fi 
stripe  on  each  flank,  of  a  pale  color.  Of  the  species  of 
Seps,  tl!at  is,  viviparous  serpent-lizards,  having  the  body 
of  snakes,  with  four  weak  limbs,  a  species  with  only 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  Lacei-ta  chalciJies  of  Linn., 
appears  to  extend  to  Syria.  See  further  details  in  the 
Penny  Cyclop<Bdia,  s.  v.  Varauidae ;  Wood,  Bible  A  ni- 
mals,  p.  534  sq. 

From  this  examination,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
generic  name  for  the  lizard  among  the  Hebrews  (being 
the  only  one  thus  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Version)  is  the 
nKZdb,  letaah,  which,  although  an  unclean  animal,  does 
not  usually  designate  a  poisonous  species.    Among  the 
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various  kinds  with  which  the  East  abounds,  the  Lacerta 
tteliiOf  or  starry  lizard,  may  be  selected  as  probably  af- 
fording the  best  type  of  the  scriptural  terms,  or  at  least 
of  ktaah  in  genend,  as  it  is  the  most  common  in  £g\'pt 
and  Palestine.  It  is  covered  with  tubercles,  and  is  of  a 
gray  color.  It  lives  in  the  holes  of  walls,  and  under 
stones,  and  covers  itself  with  dirt.     Belon  states  that  it 
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sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  weaseL  This  is  said  to 
be  the  lizard  which  infests  the  Pyramids,  and  in  other 
countries  where  it  is  found,  harbors  in  the  crevices  and 
between  the  stones  of  old  walls,  feeding  on  flies  and  oth- 
er winged  insects.  This  may  be  the  species  intended 
by  Bruce  when  he  says, "  The  number  I  saw  one  day,  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek, 
amounted  to  many  thousands;  the  ground,  the  walls, 
the  stones  of  the  ruined  buildings,  were  covered  with 
them ;  and  the  various  colors  of  which  they  consisted 
mxde  a  very  extraordinary  appearance,  glittering  under 
the  sun,  in  which  they  lay  sleeping  and  tMsking."  Lord 
Lindsay  also  describes  the  ruins  at  Jerash  (the  ancient 
Gerasa)  as  "absolutely  alive  with  lizards."  Near  Suez, 
he  speaks  of ''  a  species  of  gray  lizard ;"  and  on  the  as- 
cent towards  Mount  Sinai, "  hundreds  of  little  lizards  of 
the  color  of  the  sand,  and  called  by  the  natives  sara- 
btindif  were  darting  about.**  In  the  Syrian  desert.  Ma- 
jor Skinner  says, "  The  ground  is  teeming  with  lizards ; 
the  sun  seems  to  draw  them  from  the  earth,  for  some- 
times, when  I  have  Hxed  my  eye  upon  one  spot,  I  have 
fancied  that  the  sands  were  getting  into  life,  so  many 
of  these  creatures  at  once  crept  from  their  holes."  Wil- 
kinson says, "  In  Egypt,  of  the  lizard  tribe,  none  but  the 
crocodile  seems  to  have  been  sacred.  Those  which  oc- 
cur in  the  hieroglyphics  are  not  emblematical  of  the 
gods,  nor  connected  with  religion."     See  Snail. 

Lizel,  Geoko,  a  German  theolo^n,  was  bom  at 
Ulm,  in  WUrtemberg,  Nov.  23, 1694;  attended  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Strasburg.LeifMic,  Jena,  Halle, 
Wittenberg,  Altdorf,  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1785  became 
vicar  at  Weidenstetten,  and  sgon  after  pastor  at  Steinen 
Kirch ;  but  in  1736,  on  account  of  false  charges  against 
his  character,  he  lost  his  situation.  In  1737  he  was  ap- 
pointed subrector  at  the  (iymnasium  of  Ulm,  afterwards 
inspector  of  the  alumni  and  imperial  poet  laureate.  The 
l^ussian  Koyal  Society  of  Duisburg,  and  the  German 
Society  of  Jena,  elected  him  a  member  of  their  respect- 
ive bodies.  He  died  Mar.  22, 1761.  His  life  was  spent 
in  the  investigation  of  science,  and  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  education.  While  at  the  universitie^he  ex- 
plored numerous  antique  libraries,  and  the  results  he 
gave  to  th&public  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  As  a 
theologian  Lizel  was  faithful  to  his  Church,  and  con- 
fronted and  challenged  Romanism.  For  a  list  of  his 
works,  see  Doring,  UeUhrtt  TheoL  JDeutschL  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Llorente,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  the  noted  anthor 
of  a  history  of  the  Inquisition,  etc.,  was  bom  at  Kinwm 
del  Soto,  near  Cahihorra,  Spain,  March  30,  17.%.  He 
studied  at  Tarascone  with  great  success,  and  received 
the  tonsure  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.     In  1779 


he  was  onlained  priest,  and  took  his  degree  in  canon  law. 
At  this  time  the  liberal  ideas  prevailing  in  France  were 
beginning  to  make  their  way  into  Spain,  and  Llorente 
became  interested  in  them.  In  1781  he  was  named 
advocate  of  the  CouncU  of  Castile,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  made  general  vicar  of  the  bishopric  of  Cala- 
horra.  WhUe  in  this  position  he  appears  to  have  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Freemasons,  and,  although  this 
rumor  seems  to  have  been  generally  credited,  he  was 
nevertheless  appointed  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1785,  and  general  secretary  in  1789.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  grand  inquisitor  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Liberal  minister  Jovellanos,  who  contemplated  a  relig- 
ious and  political  regeneration  of  Spain.  The  minister 
fell,  and  Llorente  was  involved  in  his  fall,  the  more 
surely  as  he  openly  expressed  his  sympathy  for  him. 
Suspected  by  his  superiors,  he  was  closely  watched.  He 
was  subjected  to  innumerable  petty  annoyances,  his  let- 
ters were  opened,  and,  w^ithout  any  reason  being  given 
for  the  measure,  was  deposed  from  his  situation,  and 
imprisoned  in  a  convent  for  one  month.  In  1805  he 
was  again  received  into  favor  as  the  reward  of  a  liter- 
ary service  of  a  very  questionable  character  which  he 
rendered  to  the  minister  Godoy.  The  latter  purposed 
abolishing  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Basque  Prov- 
inces, and  carr}'ing  out  in  Spain  a  thorough  system  of 
centralization ;  to  accomplish  this,  he  deemed  it  advan- 
tageous to  prepare  the  way  by  means  of  a  historical  es- 
say, disproving  the  ancient  liberties  of  those  provinces. 
The  mission  was  given  to  Llorente,  who  wrote  No- 
ticias  historicas  tobre  Uu  tret  provincicu  Batcoi^^doB 
(Madrid,  1806-8, 3  vols.  8vo),  a  work  not  in  any  way  re- 
markable for  historical  trutbfulnesp.  Llorente  was  now 
again  favored  with  several  high  officesw  His  tendency 
towards  the  French  ideas,  centralization  among  others, 
led  him  perhaps  to  accept  offers  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  rejected.  Upon  the  intrusion  of  the  French 
(1807),  Llorente  found  himself  placed  between  the  na- 
tional government  which  opposed  all  progress,  and  that 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  which  offered  both  political  and 
religious  liberty.  Unable  to  serve  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  hereditary  monarch  and  that  of  progress,  Llorente 
and  the  Josephinos  chose  the  latter ;  but  the  accusation 
preferred  against  them  of  having  sold  themselves  to 
France  (Hefele,  in  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon^ 
vi,  657  sq.)  is  unsupported  by  proof,  and  unlikely ;  they 
simply  chose  a  foreign  master  rather  than  religious  and 
political  slavery.  In  1809  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
abolished  in  Spain,  and  Llorente  was  commissioned  to 
search  its  records  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history 
of  that  tribunaL  He  had  already,  as  early  as  1789,  be- 
gan to  collect  materials  for  thb  purpose,  yet  two  more 
years  were  spent,  with  the  aid  of  several  assistants,  in 
compiling  the  voluminous  records.  Wlien  the  conventa 
were  abolished  he  was  given  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  charge  of  the  sequestered  goods,  as 
also  the  administration  of  the  national  properties,  an 
ungrateful  and  not  very  creditable  task,  for  these  prop- 
erties were  the  result  of  sequestration ;  yet  he  clsimed 
afterwards  to  have  introduced  many  favorable  changes 
in  the  administration,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
leaving  the  management  of  the  property  belonging  to 
parties  put  under  the  ban  to  the  members  of  their  fam* 
ily,  and  the  many  distingubhed  persons  of  Spain  to 
whom  he  appealed  in  corroboration  of  his  assertion  have 
never  denied  its  tmth.  He  was,  however,  accused  of 
embezzlement  to  the  amount  of  11,000,000  reals,  and 
lost  his  position ;  but  the  accusation  not  being  substan- 
tiated, he  was  indemnified  by  another  situation.  In  the 
mean  time  he  continued  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  both  by  hb  pen  and  in  public  /iddresses,  and 
when  the  celebrated  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
was  proclaimed  he  was  one  of  its  most  zealous  oppo- 
nents. When  Joseph  lost  the  Spanbh  throne  (1814) 
Llorente  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country  in  haste.  Af- 
ter his  flight,  banbhment  was  pronounced  against  him, 
and  his  property,  and  hb  library  of  8000  volumes,  sqom 
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of  which  were  rare  and  costly  manuscripts,  were  seques- 
tered. After  stopping  a  short  time  in  London,  liorente 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  completed  the  work  of  which 
he  had  published  a  sketch  in  Spain :  Bistoire  critique 
<k  VJnquisitiofi  dCEtpagne  (4  vols.  8vo).  It  was  written 
in  Spanish,  but  was  immediately  translated  into  French 
by  Alexis  Pellier,  under  Llorente*s  own  supervision  (Par. 
1817-18).  Translations  into  most  of  the  Umguages  of 
Europe  were  made  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  the  best 
English  editions  was  published  in  London  in  1826.  (For 
a  review,  see  British  Critic^  i,  1 19.)  Liorente  was  now 
the  outspoken  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  forbid- 
den to  officiate  as  priest  in  Paris,  and  thus  deprived  of 
his  regular  means  of  support.  He  next  attempted  to 
earn  a  living  by  teaching  Spanish,  but  the  University 
of  Paris  forbade  him  teaching  in  public,  and  he  became 
altogether  dependent  on  his  literary  labors  and  the  as- 
sistance of  his  masonic  brethren  for  a  support.  To 
what  straits  he  found  himself  reduced  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  translated  Faublas  into  Spanish.  In  1822 
be  published  his  Portraits  politiques  des  PapeSy  which 
still  increased  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  against  him, 
and  in  this  instance  it  must  be  granted  that  he  reck- 
lessly provoked  this*  enmity  by  accepting  as  undoubted 
facts  such  legends  as  that  of  the  popess  Joanna,  etc, 
while  his  friends  were  obliged  to  adroit  that  the  nature, 
tendencies,  and  even  the  tone  of  the  work  were  not  be- 
coming the  character  of  a  priest.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  (1822)  he  received  orders  to  leave  France 
within  three  days.  Exiled  from  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion, he  returned  to  that  of  his  birth,  but  died  shortly 
after  (Feb.  5, 1823)  at  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone  during  his  journey. 

Llorente's  character  and  writings  have  been  the  object 
of  as  extravagant  praise  by  some  as  of  extravagant  cen- 
sure by  others.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  great  fermenta- 
tion, and  in  a  country  where  the  struggle  between  prog- 
ress and  conservatism  gave  rise  to  innumerable  par- 
ties: under  these  circumstances  he  remained  true  to 
progress,  and  if  he  did  not  remain  true  also  to  any  of 
the  divers  political  parties,  it  was  because  he  could  not 
maintain  his  fidelity  to  both.  When  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  yet  a  fervent  Roman 
(Catholic;  and  in  attacking  an  institution  which  he  con- 
sidered and  proved  to  have  been  more  political  than  re- 
ligious, he  undeservedly  received  the  censure  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world;  he  did  not 
mean  to  attack  the  Romish  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  vindicate  it  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  sol- 
idly concerned  in  the  transaction  of  that  fell  tribunal 
If  in  his  subsequent  works  he  went  further,  and  attack- 
ed the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  persecutions  he  endured  at  the  hands  of 
that  Church.  Liorente  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  his- 
torian; neither  his  literary  talents,  nor  his  historical 
knowledge,  nor  the  gift  of  correctly  combining  and  con- 
necting events,  gave  him  any  title  to  that  appellation. 
His  greatest  production,  the  Critical  Bistory  of  the  In- 
quisition, such  Protestant  historians  as  Prescott  and 
Ranke  judge  to  be  of  but  little  value,  because  of  its  par- 
tisan character,  and  the  exaggerations  in  which  it 
abounds,  and,  as  the  readers  of  this  Cyclopaedia  must 
have  noticed,  in  the  article  Inquisition  (see  especially 
p.  603,  coL  1),  he  has  rarely  been  quoted.  His  only 
credit  in  the  work  is  that  he  brought  together  much 
material  before  inaccessible.  We  might  say  Liorente 
was  a  good  and  diligent  compiler,  but  too  ardent  a  par- 
tisan to  be  aught  of  a  hbtorian.  See  his  autobiography 
entitled  Notitia  biografica  o  Memorias  para  la  Bistoria 
de  su  Vida  (1818)  ;  Mahul,Ao/tce  biographique  sur  Bon 
J,  ff.  Liorente  (1823);  Prescott,  Bist,  of  Ferdinand  and 
ImbtUa,  i,  pt.  i ;  Ranke,  Bist,  of  the  Papiicy,  i,  142, 272 ; 
ii,  293 ;  Monthly  Review,  xci  (1820),  Append. ;  Bevue  En- 
cyclopidique  (1823).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Lloyd,  Charles  Hooker,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  21, 1833.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits  hi  New  York 


City.  In  1856,  however,  purposing  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen,  he  entered  New  York  Universi- 
ty ;  later  he  studied  divinity  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  New  York 
Presbyter}'  April  29, 1862,  and  appointed  (June  21, 186'4) 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  to  South  Africa.  He  did  not,  however,  do 
much  effective  mission  work,  as  he  died  Feb.  10, 1865. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  as  a  preacher,  was  eminently  wise  to  win  souls. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  passion  for  music,  and  wrote 
and  arranged  many  chants  and  hymns  for  the  African 
converts.   See  Wilson,  Pr«6.  Bist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  169. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  a  noted  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bom  in  North  Wales  in  1649.  While  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford University,  he  visited,  diuing  a  vacation,  his  broth- 
er Charles,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  Quakerism  at 
Welch-Pool,  and  by  the  hitter's  influence  became  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  religion  of  the  Friends.  He  imme- 
diately left  Oxford,  suffered  with  the  Quakers  in  their 
persecutions,  and  became  an  "instructor"  on  their  "First- 
days.**  On  account  of  persecution,  reproach,  and  loss  of 
property  for  his  religion*s  sake,  he  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  that  province. 
He  died  July  10,  1694.  As  president  of  the  council, 
and  subsequently  as  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  inter- 
ests and  progress  of  the  colony.  See  Janney's  Bistory 
of  Friends,  ii,  ch.  xvii;  iii,  ch.  iL 

Lloyd,  William,  a  noted  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Berkshire  in  1627,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  In  1640  he  removed  to  Jesus  College, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1646.  He  took  d^con*s  or- 
ders from  Dr.  Skinner  at  the  time  of  Charles's  execution. 
In  1656  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  acted  as  tutor  of 
John  Backhouse,  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Backhouse,  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  In  1660  he  became  master  Of  arts  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  also  made  a  prebendary  of  Ripon, 
in  Yorkshire.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  king's  chap- 
lain, and  in  1667  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  Salisbury, 
and  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  16()8 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Read- 
ing, and  also  installed  archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the 
church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  became  deacon  in  1672, 
besides  being  made  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lon- 
don. In  1674  he  was  made  residentiary  of  Salisbury, 
and  in  1676  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields,  Westminster.  In  1680  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  translated  to 
Lichfield  in  1692,  and  to  Worcester  in  1699-1700.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  between  the  Roman- 
ists and  Protestants  in  1678.  He  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  believed  to  have 
been  murdered  in  carrying  out  what  is  known  as  the 
popish  plot  for  overthrowing  Protestantism  in  England. 
In  1688,  with  six  other  bbhops, he  signed,  and,  as  spokes- 
man, presented  to  the  king,  a  memorial  figainst  the  pub- 
lication of  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  Romanists 
and  Dissenters.  He  was  one  of  the  six  bishops  who, 
together  with  archbishop  Sancroft,  composing  the  illus- 
trious seven  bishops,  for  their  refusal  to  publish  the 
king's  declaration,  were  shortly  after  imprisoned  by 
James  II  in  the  Tower,  and,  after  trial,  acquitted,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  England.  He  became  almoner  to  Wil- 
liam III,  and  later  also  to  queen  Anne.  He  died  at 
Hartleburj'  Castle  Aug.  30, 1717.  Lloyd  furnished  val- 
uable materials  to  Burnet's  Bistory  of  his  Own  Times, 
and  wrote  Considerations  touching  the  true  Way  to  sup- 
press  Popery  in  this  Kingdom,  etc,  (Lond.  1684, 8vo,  2d 
edit.)  [a  work  which  was  attacked  by  MacKenzie  {De- 
fence of  the  A  ntiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,  etc), 
and  was  defended  by  bishop  StilUngfleet  {Origines Br^.}, 
who  reprinted  it,  with  Notes  by  T.  P.  Panton  (Oxford, 
1842,  2  vols.  8vo)]  : — Bistory  of  the  Government  of  the 
Church  of  Great  Britain  :^A  Dissertation  on  Daniel's 
Seventy  Weeks.—A  System  of  Chronology  (1712)  i^Bw- 
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nMwy  of  the  Gatpdif  etc^  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Am,  Authors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Stoughton,  Ecdu. 
Higt,  {RestoraHon),  i,  500;  u,  5, 28, 141  aq.,  146;  Strick- 
land, Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

Loaf  (properly  133,  kiklcar',  a  circle,  in  the  phrase 
Cn?  "^SS*  «  round  of  bread,  L  e.  circular  cake,  being 
the  form  of  Oriental  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,  Exod. 
XXIX,  23 ,  Judg.  viii,  5 ,  1  Sam.  x,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  3 ; 
rendered  "  piece"  or  "  morsel"  of  bread  in  Prov,  vi,  26 ; 
Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  26;  sometimes  simply  DTlb, 
le'chem,  bread.  Lev.  xxiii,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  xxv,  is ; 
1  Kings  xW,  3 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  and  so  likewise  the 
(vreek  dproQ,  bread,  espec.  in  the  plural.  Matt,  xiv,  17, 
19;  XV,  34,  36;  xvi,  9, 10;  Mark  vi,  38, 41,  44,  62;  viii, 
6, 6, 14, 19 ;  Luke  ix,  13, 16 ;  xi,  6 ;  John  vi,  9, 1 1, 13, 26), 
a  round  cake,  the  usual  form  of  bread  among  the  an- 
cients.  See  Shbw-buead.  The  bread  of  the  Jews  was 
either  in  small  loaves,  or  else  in  broad  and  thick  cakes, 
as  is  the  present  custom  in  the  East.  Bread  was  al- 
ways broken  into  such  portions  as  were  required,  and 
distributed  by  the  master  of  the  family.     See  Bbkad. 


The  two  wave  loaves  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii,  17  are 
called  in  Hebrew  hWSPl  finb,  le'chem  ienuphah%  sig- 
nifying the  act  of  waving  or  moving  to  and  tto  before 
Jehovah,  a  ceremony  observed  in  the  consecration  of 
offerings ;  hence  applied  as  a  name  to  anything  conse- 
crated in  this  manner.     See  Offeriko. 

Lo-am'mi  (Heb.  Lo-Ammi',  '^m  H%  not  my  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  explained  in  the  context,  Hos.  i,  9;  Sept. 
Ov  Xaog  fiov,  Vulg.  Non  poDulus  meus;  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Hos.  ii,  23,  ^BJ-K*?,  Sept.  ov  Xatji  /<oi;,  Vulg. 
non  populo  meo,  Auth.  Vers.  "  hot  my  people"),  a  sym- 
bolical name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  at  the  divine 
instance  to  his  second  son,  in  token  of  Jehovah's  rejec- 
tion and  subsequent  restoration  of  his  people,  alluding 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Hos.  i,  9;  ii,  23 ;  comp.  ii, 
1).     RC.  cir.  726.     See  Hoska. 

Loan  (nbxd,  sheelah';  1  Sam.  ii,  20,  a  petition  or 
request,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  The  law  of  Moses  did 
not  contemplate  any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the 
parables  of  the  "pearl"  and  "hidden  treasure"  (Matt, 
xiii,  44, 46 ;  Michaelis,  Cqmm.  on  Laws  of  Mo- 
ses, art.  147,  ii,  297,  edit.  Smith).  See  Com- 
merce. Such  persons  as  bankers  and  sure- 
ties, in  the  commercial  sense  (Prov.  xxii,26; 
Nell.  V,  3),  were  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  The  Mosaic 
laws  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  borrowing, 
lending,  and  repaying  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  If  an  Israelite  became  poor,  what  he  de- 
sired to  borrow  was  to  be  freely  lent  to  him, 
and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or  produce, 
could  be  exacted  from  him ;  interest  might  be 
taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an  Israelite  by 
another  Israelite  (Exod.  xxii,26;  DeuL  xxiii, 
19,  20 ;  Lev.  xxv,  35-38).  At  the  end  of  ev- 
ery seven  years  a  remission  of  debts  was  cr- 


Audent  Boman  Bread  (from  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Parttae-    <^*">cd ;  cveiy  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he 
non).  had  lent :  of  a  foreigner  the  loan  might  be  ex- 

acted, but  not  of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite 
wished  to  borrow,  he  was  not  to  be  refused  because  the 
year  of  remission  was  at  hand  (Dent,  xv,  1-1 1).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  mill  or  the  upper 
millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's  life  in  pledge. 
If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was  to  be  given  back  before 
sunset,  as  being  needful  for  a  covering  at  nighu  The 
widow's  garment  could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod. 
xxii,  26, 27 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  6, 17).  The  Uw  thus  strictly 
forbade  any  interest  to  be  Uken  for  a  loan  to  any  poor 
person,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or  of  produce,  and 
at  first,  as  it  seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner;  but 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to  Hebrews  only, 
from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not  only  was  no  osuiy 
on  any  pretence  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  by 
way  of  loan  was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this 
duty  were  forbidden  (Exod,  xxii,  25;  Lev.  xxv,  36, 37 ; 
Deut  XV,  3,  7-10 ;  xxiii,  19,  20).  The  instances  of  ex- 
tortionate conduct  mentioned  with  disapprobation  in 
the  book  of  Job  probably  represent  a  sute  of  things  pre- 
vious to  the  law,  and  such  as  the  law  was  intended  to 
remedy  (Job  xxii,  «;  xxiv,  3,  7).  As  commerce  in- 
creased,  the  practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  of  suretyship, 
grew  up,  but  the  exaction  of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  to  a  late  period  as  disciediuble 

(Prov.  vi,  1,  4;  xi,  15;  xvii,  18;  xx,  16;  xxii,  26;  Psa. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Bread.    (The  first  two  flgnres  are  from  I  J^'  ^»  ^''^'"'  ^^ '  Jer.  xv,  10 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  13 ;  xxii,  12). 

the  Monuments,  the  others  from  specimens  in  the  Brit-    Systematic  breach  of  the  Uw  m  this  respect  was  cor- 

ish  Mnseum.)  ,  ^^^^  y^y  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  captivity 

The  word  r\\n,  chaUah', «  cake"  (2  Sam.  vi,  19),  of-    ^^^^'  7'  ^»  ^^ '  ^^  Michaelis,  ibid  arts.  148, 161).     In 

ten  refers  to  a  ^e  of  oblation  (Exod.  xxix,  23:  Lev  !  ^^l  '*™^  ^^%  practice  of  borrowing  money  appean 
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profita  arose  chiefly  from  the  exchange  of  money  with 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  annual  half  shekel  (Pol- 
lux, iii,  84 ;  vii,  170 ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  N,  T.  s.  v. ;  Light- 
foot,  Bor,  Hebr,  at  Matt  xxi,  12).  The  documents  re- 
lating to  loans  of  money  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
in  public  offices  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Wary  u,  17,  6). 
In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the 
law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower,  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor.  1.  The 
outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poor  man's  principal 
covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  if  taken  in  pledge, 
was  to  be  returned  before  sunset  A  bedstead,  how- 
ever, might  be  taken  (Exod.  xxii,  26,  27  y  Deut  xxiv, 
12, 18 ;  comp.  Job  xxii,  6 ;  Frov.  xxii,  27  i  Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  224;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed,  i,  47,  231 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  T^r.  p.  /)6;  Lane,  Mod  Eg.  i,  67,  58;  Gesen. 
Theaaur,  p.  403 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Motes,  arts.  143  and 
150).  2.  The  prohibition  was  alMolute  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut  xxiv,  17),  and  (6)  a 
millstone  of  either  kind  (Deut  xxiv,  6).  Blichaelis 
(art  150,  ii,  821)  supposes  also  all  indi^nsable  animals 
and  utensils  of  agriculture;  see  also  Mishna,  Maaser 
Sheniy  i.  8.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house 
to  reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut  xxiv,  10, 
11).  4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt  permitted  the 
debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the  debt  was 
discharged  (Livy,  ii,  28 ;  Appian,  ItaL  p.  40) ;  and  he 
might  even  be  put  to  death  by  him,  though  this  ex- 
tremity does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  practiced 
(GelL  XX,  1,  45,  52;  Smith,  DicL  of  Class.  AtUiq.  s.  v. 
Bonorum  Cessio,  Nexum).  In  Athens  also  the  creditor 
had  a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor  (Plutarch,  ViL 
SoL  15).  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  yet  forbade  a 
Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer 
than  the  seventh  year,  or  at  furthest  the  year  of  Jubilee 
(Exod.  xxi,  2;  Lev.  xxv,  89,  42;  Deut  xv,  9).  If  a 
Hebrew  was  sold  in  this  way  to  a  foreign  sojourner,  he 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  at  any  time  previous 
to  the  jubUee  year,  and  in  that  year  was,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  released.  Foreign  sojourners,  how- 
ever, were  not  entitled  to  release  at  that  time  (Lev. 
xxv,  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  Kings  iv,  2;  Isa,  1,  1^  lU,  3). 
Land  sold  on  account  of  debt  was  redeemable  either  by 
the  seller  himself,  or  by  a  kinsman  in  case  of  hia  inabil- 
ity to  repurchase.  Houses  in  walled  towns,  except 
such  as  belonged  to  Levites,  if  not  redeemed  within  one 
year  after  sale,  were  alienated  forever.  Michaelis  doubts 
whether  all  debt  was  extinguished  by  the  jubilee;  but 
Joeephus's  account  is  very  precise  (Ant,  iii,  12,  3;  comp. 
Lev.  xxv,  23, 34 ;  Ruth  iv,  4, 10 ;  see  Michaelis,  §  158,  ii, 
860).  In  later  times  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  release 
was  superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  detained 
in  prison  until  the  full  discharge  of  his  debt  (Matt  v, 
26).  Michaelis  thinks  this  doubtfuL  The  case  imag- 
ined in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant  belongs 
rather  to  despotic  Oriental  than  Jewish  manners  (Matt 
xWii,  84,  Michaelis,  ibid,  art  149 ;  Trench,  ParabUsy  p. 
141).  Subsequent  Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usury 
may  be  seen  in  the  Mishna,  Baba  Meziahy  c  iii,  x.    See 

JUBILKB. 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  strange  and 
somewhat  unreasonable  aspect  to  the  mere  modem  read- 
er, and  cannot  be  understood,  either  in  their  bearing  or 
their  sanctions,  unless  considered  from  the  Biblical  point 
of  view.  The  land  of  Canaan  (as  the  entire  world)  be- 
longed to  its  Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
this  liberality  to  the  needy  was  one.  The  power  of 
getting  loans,  therefore,  was  a  part  of  the  poor  man's 
inheritance.  It  was  a  lien  on  the  land  (the  source  of 
all  property  with  agricultural  people),  which  was  as  valid 
as  the  tenure  of  any  given  portion  by  the  tribe  or  fam- 
ily to  whose  lot  it  had  fallen.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  the  Mosaic  politgr  represents  the  matter,  and  in 


this  light,  80  long  as  that  polity  retained  its  force,  would 
it,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  be  regarded  by  the  owners  of 
property.  Thus  the  execution  of  this  particular  law 
was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which  the  consti- 
tution itself  was  recommended  and  sustained.  But  as 
human  selfishness  might  in  time  endanger  this  particu- 
lar set  of  laws,  so  Moses  applied  special  support  to  the 
possibly  weak  part  Hence  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  enjoins  the  duty  of  lending  to  the  needy.  Of  this 
emphasb  the  real  essence  is  the  sanction  supplied  by 
that  special  providence  which  lay  at  the  very  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  comnwnwealth,  so  that  lending  to  the  des- 
titute came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the  power  derivable 
from  the  express  will  of  God.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
arguments  sufficient  to  vindicate  these  enactments  in 
the  light  of  sound  political  economy,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  the  permission  to  take 
usury  of  foreigners  might  have  had  the  effect  of  im- 
poverishing Palestine  by  affording  a  strong  inducement 
for  employing  capital  abroad ;  but,  under  the  actual  re- 
strictions of  the  Mosaic  law,  this  evil  was  impossible. 
Some  not  inconsiderable  advantages  must  have  ensued 
from  the  observance  of  these  laws.  The  entire  aliena- 
tion and  loss  of  the  lent  property  were  prevented  by 
that  peculiar  institution  which  restored  to  every  man 
his  property  at  the  great  year  of  release.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  jubilees  the  sjrstem  under  considera- 
tion would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  social 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which  have 
not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on  states.  The 
affluent  were  required  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
affluence  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the  needy,  without  ex- 
acting that  recompense  which  would  only  make  the  rich 
more  wealthy  and  the  poor  more  needy,  thus  superin- 
ducing a  state  of  things  scarcely  more  injurious  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other  of  these  two  parties.  There  was 
also  in  this  system  a  strongly  conservative  influence. 
Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the  constitution. 
Had  money-lending  been  a  trade,  money-making  would 
also  have  been  eagerly  pursued.  Capital  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  land ;  the  agriculturist  would  pass  into 
the  usurer;  huge  inequalities  would  arise j  commerce 
would  assume  predominance,  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth be  overturned — changes  and  evils  which  were 
prevented,  or,  if  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  abated 
by  the  code  of  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  was,  the 
gradually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  the 
main  laid  out  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  augment  its  produc- 
tiveness and  distribute  its  bounties.  The  same  regula- 
tions, moreover,  prevented  those  undue  expansions  of 
credit  and  those  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  staple  commodities  which  have  so  often 
brought  on  financial  collapses  and  prostration  in  mod- 
em communities.  While,  however,  the  benign  tend- 
ency of  the  laws  in  question  is  admitted,  and  special  ob- 
jects may  be  adduced  as  attainable  by  them,  may  it  not 
be  questioned  whether  they  were  strictly  just?  Such 
a  doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  which  viewed  the 
subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  society.  A  mod- 
em might  plead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own ;  that  his  property  of  every  kind 
—land,  food,  money  —  was  his  own ;  and  that  he  was 
justified  to  turn  fdl  and  each  part  to  account  for  his 
own  benefit  Apart  from  religious  considerations,  this 
position  is  impregnable.  But  such  a  view  of  property 
finds  no  support  in  the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them 
property  has  a  divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusted  to 
man  on  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  tenure  of  property  itself.  In  one  sense,  in- 
deed, the  entire  land— all  property — was  a  great  loan,  a 
loan  lent  of  Grod  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  might  well, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  required 
a  portion — a  small  portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  accessible  to  the  destitute.  This 
view  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  inter^t 
might  be  taken  of  persons  who  were  not  Hebrews,  and 
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therefore  Uy  beyond  the  sphere  embraced  by  this  spe- 
cial arraugement.  It  would  open  too  wide  a  tield  did 
we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  Mosaic  system  might 
be  applicable  in  the  world  at  large ;  but  this  is  very 
clear  to  our  mind,  that  the  theory  of  property  on  which 
it  rests— that  is,  making  property  to  be  divine  in  its  or- 
igin, and  therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  such 
conditions  as  the  great  laws  of  religion  and  morality 
enforce — ^is  more  true  and  more  philosophical  (except  in 
a  college  of  atheists)  than  the  narrow  and  baneful  ideas 
which  ordinarily  prevail 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  considering 
the  doctrine  of  "  the  Great  Teacher"  on  the  subject  of 
loans.  It  is  found  forcibly  expressed  in  Luke's  Gospel 
(vi,84,35) :  "  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  re- 
ceive, what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sin- 
ners, to  receive  as  much  again ;  but  love  ye  your  ene- 
mies, and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ; 
and  >iour  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  eviL"  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
distinct  and  fuU,  unmistakable,  and  not  to  be  evaded. 
He  commands  men  to  lend,  not  as  Jews  to  Jews,  but 
even  to  enemies,  without  asking  or  receiving  any  re- 
turn, after  the  manner  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  the 
universe,  who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  jusU 
To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  experience  would  require  space  which  cannot  here 
be  given;  but  we  must  add,  that  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  injunction  away  is  most  unworthy  on  the  part 
of  professed  dittciples  of  Christ;  and  that,  not  impossi- 
bly at  least,  fidehty  to  the  behests  of  him  whom  we  call 
Lord  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer  all  doubts 
and  remove  all  misgivings  by  practically  showing 
that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John  vii,  17).  Yet,  while  we 
must  maintain  the  paramount  obligation  of  our  Sav- 
iour's precept,  corroborative — and,  indeed,  expansive — 
as  it  is,  of  the  essential  principle  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
namely,  the  inculcation  of  universal  brotherly  love,  nev- 
ertheless common  sense,  no  less  than  sound  morality, 
dictates  at  least  the  following  co-ordinate  considera- 
tions, which  should  likewise  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  in  loans  as  well  as 
in  gifts :  L  Due  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  lender  of  the  moral  worthiness  of  the  cred- 
itor, lest  the  loan,  instead  of  being  a  benefaction,  should 
really  be  but  a  stimulus  to  vice,  or,  at  least,  an  encour- 
agement to  idleness.  2.  The  wants  of  one's  own  family 
and  nearer  dependents  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  ill- 
judged  and  untimely  generosity.  3.  Funds  held  in 
trust  should  be  carefully  discriminated  from  one's  own 
personal  property,  and  a  greater  degree  of  caution  exer- 
cised in  their  administration.  4.  We  have  no  right  to 
loan  what  is  already  due  for  our  own  debts — ^' We  must 
be  just  before  we  are  generous."  5.  In  fine,  the  great 
fact  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  God's  bounty  should  be 
the  ruling  thought  in  all  our  benefactions,  whether  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  gifts,  and  we  should  therefore  dis- 
pense funds  so  as  to  contribute  most  to  the  divine  glory 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  recipients.  This  principle 
alone  is  the  true  corrective  of  all  selfishness,  whether 
parsimony  on  the  one  hand,  or  prodigality  on  the  other. 
See  BoKRow;  Lend,  etc 

Loaysa,  Gracia  de,  an  eloquent  Dominican  preach- 
er and  Spanish  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1479  at  Talavera, 
Castile;  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  St. Paul  de 
Pennefiel  In  1495,  and  was  made  successively  professor 
of  philosophy,  next  of  theology,  director  of  studies,  rec- 
tor at  St. Gregory,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Avila  and  of 
YalladoUd,  provincial  of  Spain  (1518),  and  finally  gen- 
eral of  his  order.  In  1532  he  was  chosen  confessor  to 
Charles  Y,  of  whom  he  had  previously  been  a  teacher. 
In  the  following  year  Charles  Y  made  him  bishop  of 
Osma.  He  admitted  him  into  his  private  council,  and 
very  soon  made  him  president  of  the  Royal  Council  of 


the  Indies,  and  president  of  the  Crusade.  Loaysa 
strongly  opposed  the  release,  without  ransom  or  condi- 
tion, of  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  made  prisoner  by 
Charles  at  Pavia.  Succeeding  events  proved  his  coun- 
sel good.  In  1530  Charles  Y  obtained  a  cardinalship 
for  him  from  pope  Clement  YII,  and  also  the  title  St. 
Suzanne.  In  the  same  year  he  named  him  bishop  of 
Siguenza,  and  also  archbbhop  of  Seville.  Loaysa  tinil- 
ly  became  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain.  He  was  frequent- 
ly ambassador  for  Charles  Y,  and  kept  up  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  him,  some  of  the  letters  of  which 
(from  1530  to  1532),  embracing  Charles's  stay  in  Ger- 
many, the  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformarion,  are  published  by  G.  Heine  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas.  These  letters  prove  Loaysa  very 
bitter  against  the  *' heretics."  Loaysa  died  April  21, 
1546,  at  Madrid.  See  Antonio,  BibliotA,  Hispana  Nova, 
111,514;  ^haidfScriptores  Ofdinu  PmcUcatorum,  ii,39; 
Le  P.Touron,  Uomme*  iUuatre*  de  tOrdre  de  SairU-Dom- 
iniqu€y  iv,  93 ;  Table  du  Jourru  des  Savons^  voL vi ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ceneralej  vol  xxxi,  s.  v. ;  Yehse,  Memoirt  of 
the  Court  of  A  tistria,  i,  158  sq. ;  Thomas,  DicL  of  Biog, 
and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Lobbes,  a  celebrated  convent  in  Hennegau,  near 
liege,  in  Belgium,  founded  by  SuLaudelin,  is  noted  par- 
ticularly because  it  educated,  and  at  one  time  had  as  its 
abbot,  the  celebrated  monk  Ueriger,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  10th  century.  His  whole  histoiy 
is  so  thoroughly  entangled  in  mythical  narratives  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  when  Heriger  fint 
came  to  Lobbes.  Yogel,  in  Herzog  {Beai'EwyUopadie^ 
v,  753),  thinks  it  probable  that  Heriger  entered  Lobbcs 
in  960,  and  that  he  could  not,  because  of  the  low  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  that  monastery  previous  to  this 
date,  have  been  educated  there.  Heriger  wrote  Vita  SL 
Ursmari: — Gesta  episcoporttm  Twiffreiuium  et  Leodiem- 
stum  (about  A.D.979):— Vita SULaudoaldi  (about 980), 
etc.     He  died  Oct.  31, 1007. 

Lober,  Gotthilf  Friedebcann,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Bonneburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Altenburg,  Oct.  22, 1722.  In  1738  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  where,  in  1741,  he  lectured  on  lingruis- 
tics  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  and  later  on  philoeophy. 
Notwithstanding  his  splendid  prospects  in  this  sphere, 
he  gave  up  academical  life  in  1743,  and  removed  to  Al- 
tenburg  as  assistant  cotirt  preacher  (his  aged  father  was 
then  chief  court  preacher).  In  1745  he  became  assessor 
of  the  Consistory;  in  1747,  archdeacon:  in  1751,  pireacfa- 
er  of  a  foundation  and  councillor  of  the  Consistory ;  in 
1768,  superintendent  general ;  in  1792,  privy  coanciDor 
of  the  Consistory ;  in  the  following  year  he  celebrated 
his  jubUce  of  fifty  years  of  oflSce.  He  died  August  22, 
1799.  By  reason  of  his  extensive  learning,  profoond 
linguistic  attainments,  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  theology,  and  great  piety,  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  18th 
century'.  Of  his  productions,  we  mention  ObtervcOitmes 
ad  hisforiam  vitm  et  mortis  Jesu  ChrisH  m  ^psa  <BtaK» 
Jhre  obifce  spectantes  (Altenburg,  1767,  8vo). — Doling, 
Gelehrte  TheoL  DeutsckUmdSj  s.  v. 

Lobethan,  Johann  Ronrad,  a  German  theolog^ian, 
was  bora  at  Hebel,  near  Homburg,  Sept.  29, 1688.  lo 
1705  he  entered  the  University  of  Marimrg ;  later,  he 
spent  three  years  in  Cassel,  and  in  1711  went  to  ^^nieo 
to  continue  hb  studies.  In  1714  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Weimar  as  court  preacher  of  the  duchess  dowager  Char- 
lotte Dorothea  Sophie ;  in  1720,  to  Ccithen,  as  chief  min- 
ister and  superintendent,  with  the  dignity  of  a  council- 
lor of  the  Consistory.  Subsequently  he  was,  for  aeveral 
years,  the  first  minister  and  councillor  of  the  Consistory 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Magdeburg.  The 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Cothen,  where  he 
died  Nov.  29, 1735.  Lobethan  was  noted  as  an  eminent 
preacher ;  the  earnest  and  warm  mode  of  his  delireiy 
alwa>^  captivated  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Of 
his  productions,  mostly  of  an  ascetical  charactec;  wa 
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mention  Dissert,  de  magisUrio  graUm  sub  Kovo  Testam, 
(Brenwe,  1711, 4to).— Diiring,  GeUkrte  Tk,  DeutschL  s.  ▼. 

Lobo,  jERONUfO,  a  noted  Portuguese  mii«ionary 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1598. 
He  was  at  first  a  professor  in  the  Jesuits*  College  at 
Coimbra,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in 
India,  and  removed  to  Goa  in  1622.     In  1628  he  vol- 
unteered for  the  mission  to  Abyssinia  to  Christianize 
that  country,  whose  sovereign,  by  Lobo  called  sultan 
Segued,  had  turned  Roman  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  father  Paez,  who  in  1603  had  gone  to  Abys- 
sinia (q.  v.).     Lobo  sailed  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed 
at  Pate,  on  the  coast  of  Mombaza,  thinking  to  reach 
Abyssinia  by  land.     He  proceeded  some  distance  from 
Pate  to  the  northward  among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he 
gives  an  account,  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyssinia  by  that  way,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for  India.    In  1626  he  start- 
ed out  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Mendez,  the 
newly-appointed  patriarch  of  £thiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries.    After  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea  they  landed  at 
Belur,  or  Belal  Bay  (13^  14'  N.  lat.),  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and 
thence,  crossing  the  salt  plain,  Lobo  entered  Tigre  by  a 
mountain  pass,  and  arrived  at  Fremona,  near  Duan, 
where  the  missionary  settlement  was.     Here  he  spent 
several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in  that 
kingdom.     A  revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigre,  Tecla 
Georgia,  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  the  rebels  were 
joined  by  the  Abyssinian  priests,  who  hated  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  pro- 
tection given  to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  complaint  against  him.     The  viceroy, 
however,  was  defeated,  arrested,  and  hanged ;  and  Lobo, 
having  repaired  to  the  emperor's  court,  was  afterwards 
sent  by  bis  superiors  to  the  kingdom  of  Damot.     From 
Damot,  Lobo,  after  some  time,  returned  again  to  Tigr^, 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor 
of  Segued  overtook  him.    All  the  Portuguese,  to  the 
number  of  400,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bbhop,  and  eigh- 
teen Jesuits,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in 
1684.     Lobo  now  sailed  for  £urope,  but  on  his  way  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Natal,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  arrived  in  Portugal,  where  he  sought 
to  enliat  the  government  in  behalf  of  his  scheme,  the 
reclamation  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Romish  Church.     Nei- 
ther here  nor  at  the  court  of  Rome  did  his  plan  find 
favor,  and  he  left  in  1640  for  India,  and  became  provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits  in  Goa.     In  1656  he  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, and  published  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Abys- 
sinia, entitled  History  of  Ethiopia  (1659),  which  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Legrand, 
who  added  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a 
French  surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  fVom  Egypt, 
and  a  subsequent  attempt  made  by  Du  Roule,  who  bore 
a  sort  of  diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court, 
but  was  murdered  on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1705. 
Thb  is  followed  by  several  dissertations  on  the  history, 
religion,  government,  etc.,  of  Abyssinia.     The  whole 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735. 
Lobo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1676L 

IflObsteixif  JoHANN  MiciiAEi^  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Lampertheim,  near  Strasburg,  May,  1740. 
In  1765  he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place, 
went  to  Paris  in  1767,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nearly 
two  years  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  French  Nicolai  Church.  In  addition  to  this  he  be- 
came, afler  a  few  years,  preacher  of  the  German  Peter's 
Church,  and  assistant  at  the  Gymnasium.  In  1764  he 
obtained  a  pocdtion  as  assistant  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty of  the  university  of  the  same  place.  In  1775  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Giessen  as  prof.  ord. 
of  divinity  and  assessor  of  the  Consistory ;  in  1777  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ap- 


pointed inspector  and  first  preacher  at  Butzbach.  In 
1790  he  again  returned  to  Strasburg  as  professor  and 
preacher,  and  there  died,  June  29,  1794.  Lobstein's 
above-mentioned  stay  in  Paris  not  only  offered  him  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  best  Orientalists  of 
the  day  (a  fact  which  chiefly  contributed  to  his  exten- 
sive and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages), 
but  also  made  him  acquainted  with  many  great  men 
of  that  city.  Of  his  scholarly  productions  we  only 
mention  Diss,  de  dicina  aninti  pace^  stmcta  comite  (Ar- 
gentorati,  1766, 4to) : — Commtntatio  historia^-philologica 
de  monlibus  Ebal  et  Garizim  (ibid.  1770, 4to) : — Observa" 
tiones  criHca  in  loca  Pentateuchi  illustria  ^GisssB  et  Fran- 
cof.  1787, 8vo).  He  published  alM>  the  Samaritan  Codes, 
after  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.— Diiring, 
Gtiehrie  TheoL  Deutsch,  s.  v. 

IfObwasser,  Ambbosius,  a  German  Protestant  poet, 
was  bora  at  Schneeburg,  in  Saxony,  April  4, 1515.  *  He 
studied  kw,  and  became  chancellor  of  Misnia,  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  in  1568,  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  died 
Nov.  25, 1585.  Lobwasser  exerted  great  influence  over 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  which, 
being  at  first  exclusively  Lutheran,  finally  came  to  be 
about  equally  divided  among  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
Hb  reputation  chiefly  rests,  however,  on  his  German 
version  of  the  Psalms  (based  upon  the  French  transla- 
tion of  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza),  published 
under  the  title  Die  Psalmen  Davids  nachfravz,  Melodey 
in  deutsche  Reymen  gahracht  (Lpz.  1578,  8vo;  Heidelb. 
1574;  Lpz.  1579;  Strasb.  1597,  Amsterd.  17(  4).  The 
translation  was  so  symmetrical  that  the  music  made  for 
the  French  by  Claude  Gondimel  was  exactly  adapted  to 
the  German.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  poetical  merit,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  for  a  translation  from  a 
translation  can  seldom  have  any  of  the  original  spirit. 
These  Psalms  were  nevertheless  used  in  the  German 
Reformed  churches  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, on  account  of  the  people's  aversion  against  sing- 
ing any  but  sacred  productions.  Lobwasser  wrote  alM 
Summarien  alter  Kapittl  d,  heiligen  Schr\fty  in  detUschen 
Reimen  (Lpz.  1584,  8vo).  See  Jocher,  Gelehrten  Lexi- 
Icon;  Kochf  Gesch.d.Kirche;  Herzog^ Real-£nq/klop, x, 
447 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gen,  xxxi,  428.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Local  Preachers.  The  term  *<  local,"  as  applied 
to  preachers  in  Methodist  churches,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  term  **  itinerant*  or  "  travelling,"  which 
designates  membera  of  Annual  Conferences.  Local 
preachers  are  lay  preachers.  They  are  not  subject  to 
appointment  by  bishops  or  stationing  committees,  as 
are  itinerant  ministers.  Nevertheless,  they  are  formally 
licensed,  and  subject  to  the  direction  and  friendly  requi- 
sitions of  the  pastoral  authority  in  the  charge  in  which 
they  reside.  By  special  arrangement,  and  hy  authority 
of  the  presiding  elder,  a  local  preacher  b  sometimes  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  charge  or  pastor  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  following  is 
the  process  of  the  appointment  of  any  person  as  a  local 
preacher.  1.  He  must  be  recommended  by  the  leaders* 
meeting  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  He  must 
be  elected  by  a  Quarterly  Conference  before  which  he 
has  been  examined  on  the  subject  of  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline. 2.  An  election  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  at 
this  stage  appoints  a  candidate  to  the  office  of  a  local 
preacher.  In  proof  of  his  appointment,  he  b  furaished 
with  a  license  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  license  b  given  for  one  year  only,  and,  in 
order  to  validity,  must  be  renewed  every  year  thereaf- 
ter. 3.  Subject  to  the  following  prerequisites,  a  local 
preacher  may  be  ordained:  (1.)  He  must  have  held  a 
local  preacher's  license  for  four  consecutive  years  before 
hb  ordination.  (2.)  He  must  have  been  examined  in 
the  Quarterly  Conference  on  the  subject  of  doctrines 
and  discipline.     (3.)  He  must  have  received  a  "testi- 
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njonial**  from  the  Quartcriy  Conferencei  signed  by  the 
president  and  countenigned  by  the  secretary.  This 
testimonial  most  recommend  the  applicant  as  a  suitable 
person  to  receive  ministerial  orders.  (4.)  He  must  pass 
an  examination  as  to  character  and  acquirements  before 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  obtain  its  approbation  and 
election  to  orders. 

Local  preachers  are  amenable  to  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences of  which  they  are  members.  An  ordained 
local  preacher  is  not  required  to  have  his  credentials  re- 
newed annually,  although  his  character  must  be  ap- 
proved each  year  by  the  Quarterly  Conference.  No 
person  is  eligible  to  admission  on  trial  in  an  Annual 
Conference  who  is  not  a  local  preacher,  and  specially 
recommended  by  the  Quarterly  Conference  as  a  suiuble 
candidate  for  the  "  travelling  connection."  Thus  the 
local  or  lay  preacher's  office  b  made  preparatory  to  the 
itinerant  or  fully-constituted  ministry.  Local  preachers 
are  subject  to  all  the  moral  and  religious  obligations  of 


Ci,)  To  g1ve|thi8  District  Conference  authority  to  re- 
ceive, license,  fry,  and  expel  local  preachers,  and  also  to 
recommend  suitable  persons  to  the  Annual  Conference 
to  be  received  into  the  travelling  connection,  and  tor  or> 
dinadon  as  local  deacons  and  elders. 

(8w)  To  aothorize  the  District  Conference  to  assign  each 
local  preacher  to  a  Held  of  labor  for  the  qoarter,  and  to 
hold  nim  strictly  responsible  for  an  efficient  performance 
of  his  work. 

This  scheme  of  District  Conferences  being  analogous  to 
that  long  practiced  by  the  Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain, 
was,  with  sundry  additions  and  modifications,  adopted, 
but,  nevertheless,  made  subject  to  the  option  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Quarterly  Conferences  in  any  given  di»- 
tricu  The  local  preacher's  office  may  be  considered  a 
feature  of  Methodist  churches,  in  all  their  branches  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  means  of  it  lay  preaching 
is  not  only  sanctioned,  but  regulated  and  made  auxil- 
iary to  regular  Church  and  missionary  noovementa.  In 
England  a  monthly  magazine  is  published,  oititled  The 
Local  Preacher's  Magazine,  to  fumbh  lay  preachers 


the  regular  ministry.    Although  expected  to  devise  and  i  material  for  study,  etc,  since  1851.    See  also  J.  H.  Carr, 


execute  plans  for  doing  good  to  the  extent  of  their  in- 
dividual ability,  they  are  nevertheless  required  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  their  pastors  or  pre«ding  elders, 
who  are  on  their  part  required  by  the  Discipline  of  the 
Church  to  give  local  preachers  regular  and  systematic 
employment  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  large  circuits,  and  on  stations  embracing  mission- 
ary work,  and  where  the  number  of  local  preachers  is 
considerable,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  and  print  a 
Plan  covering  all  the  appointments  of  a  quarter,  and 
designating  the  time  and  place  of  each  individual's  ser- 
vices. In  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Great 
Britain  the.  insertion  of  a  local  preacher's  name  on  the 
current  plan  of  the  charge  is  deemed  a  sufficient  license 
and  public  authentication  for  his  office.  In  his  meas- 
ures for  training  and  employing  lay  workers  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Rev.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  adopted  the  system  of  mapping  out  the  work 
of  his  lay  preachers  in  a  printed  plan,  after  the  manner 
above  alluded  to. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  number  of  local 
preachers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
close  of  1889  was  18,558,  a  number  less  by  but  1537  than 
that  of  the  itinerant  ministers  of  the  same  Church. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  in  the  eight  other  Meth- 
odist bodies  of  the  United  Sutes  is  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000.  In  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  individ- 
uals forming  this  great  body  of  evangelical  workers  ren- 
der their  services  to  churches  and  people  without  fee  or 
reward.  Many  of  them  faithfully  and  zealously  obey 
the  commands  of  the  great  Teacher:  **Go  out  quickly 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hith- 
er the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 
blind;"  also,  **Go  out  into  the  highways  anil  hedges, 
and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
filled."  While  preaching  laboriously  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  support  themselves  by  diligence  in  business  during 
the  week. 

Within  a  few  years  past  a  spirited  effort  has  been 
made  among  the  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  mutuid  improvement,  and  the  general 
increase  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
body.  A  National  Local  Preachers'  Association  has  been 
formed,  which  has  held  public  sessions  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  **  At  these  annual  gatherings  rep- 
resentatives from  all  part«  of  the  world  come  together 
for  counsel,  and  for  the  comparison  of  personal  experi- 
ence, and  observations,  and  methods  of  labor;  also  to 
discuss  questions  bearing  upon  their  work  generally." 
This  association  also  encourages  the  organization  of 
branch  associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  National  Association  referred  to  memorialized  the 
General  Conference  of  1872,  requesting  the  following 
legislation,  viz. : 

(1.)  To  organize  in  each  presiding  elder's  district  a  Dis- 
trict Conference,  to  be  composed  of  all  the  travelling  and 
local  preachers  in  the  district,  and  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  presiding  elder,  and  meet  semi-annually. 


The  Local  Mimttry,  its  Character,  VocatioHy  and  Position 
(Lond.  1851) ;  G.  Smith,  Wesleyan  Local  Preacher's  Man- 
ual (Lond.  1861) ;  Mills,  Local  or  Lay  Mtmstty  (Lond. 
1851).     (D.P.K-) 

Loohman,  John  George,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, widely  and  favorably  known,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia Dec  2, 1778.  After  the  proper  preparation,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  be  was 
graduated  in  1789,  and  from  which  institution  he  subse- 
quently received  the  doctorate.  He  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  1794^  Soon  after,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Lebanon,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  twenty-one 
years,  laboring  with  great  fidelity  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  1815  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  His  successful  la- 
bors here  were  terminated  by  death  July  10, 1826.  Dr. 
Lochman  was  an  able  and  popular  preacher.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Church,  and  exercised 
an  unbounded  influence.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  m.  PuU 
pityix^nOaq.    (M.L.S.) 

Loci  Commands  Theologloi  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  expositions  of  evangelical  dogmatics  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Reformation.  It  originated  with  Melanc- 
thon,  and  was  retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Melancthon  was  led  to  adopt  it  in  consequence 
of  its  classical  signification,  the  word  hci  being  then 
used  to  denote  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  system 
or  science,  and  he  considered  it  desirable  that  the  tod  of 
theology  should  also  be  regularly  esublished  and  de- 
fined :  *'  £  quibus  rerum  summa  pendeat,  ut  quorsum  di- 
rigenda  sint  studia  int«lligatur"  (Loci  communes  s.  hypo- 
typoses  theologiccBy  1521);  "Prodest  in  doctrina  Christ, 
online  oolligere  pnecipuoe  locos  ut  intelligi  poesit;  quid 
in  summa  profiteatur  doctrina  Christiana,  quid  ad  earn 
portineat,  quid  non  pertineat"  {Lod  communes,  1533, 
init.).  But,  as  the  very  first  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  saving  truth,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  Loci  communes  theologici  could  be  nothing  else 
than  the  Scriptures  themselves.  In  the  first  edition  of 
his  Loci  Melancthon  confined  himself  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  exposition  of 
which  he  collected  the  Communissimi  rerum  theoiogica- 
rum  loci;  in  his  second  work  (1583)  he  extended  his 
field,  following  the  historical  order,  and  this  plan  has 
been  generally  adopted  since.  The  most  striking  pn»g- 
ress  accomplished  by  this  method,  compared  with  the 
former  scholastic  treatment  of  dogmatics,  is,  as  Melanc- 
thon himself  pointed  out,  a  return  to  the  Bible  on  all 
points,  instead  of  to  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard, 
'*  Qui  ita  recitat  dogmaU  ut  nee  muniat  lectorem  Scrip- 
tursB  testimoniis  nee  de  summft  Scriptum  disputet." 
As  the  Reformation  restored  the  Bible  to  the  people,  it 
was  natural  that  the  lA>ci  theoL  also  should  be  less  scien- 
tific and  learned  works  than  such  as  could  help  the  peo- 
ple to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.    Hence 
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they  were  published  in  Gennan  by  SpaUtin  (1521),  af- 
terwards by  J.  Jonas  (1536),  and  finally  by  Melancthon 
himself  (1542),  and  designated  by  them  as  the  chief  ar- 
ticles and  principal  point  of  Scripture  (Hauptartikel  u. 
jiimehnuU  f*unkte  d.  ganzm  heiL  Schri/l)j  or  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  {Hauptartikel  christlicher  Lehre),  Me- 
lancthon, however,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Loci  (1543- 
59),  graduaUy  withdrew  from  this  position,  and  adopted 
a  manner  of  treating  the  subject  more  akin  to  scholas- 
ticism. This  was  subsequently  the  case  with  the  Loci 
theoloffici  of  Abdias  Praetorius  (Schulze)  (Wittemberg, 
1569)  and  Strigel  (ed.  Pezel,  Neust.  1581),  who  held  the 
same  views,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Martin  Chemnitz 
(ed.  P.  Lyser,  Francf.  a.  M.  1591)  and  Hafenreffer  (Tub. 
1600),  who*  differed  from  him ;  also  of  Leonard  H Ut- 
ter (Wittemb.  1619),  who  went  on  an  entirely  different 
principle,  which  John  Gerhard  tried  to  soften  down  in 
his  renowned  Zoct  theol,  (Jena,  1610),  while  A.  Calov, 
in  his  Syttema  locor,  theoL  (Wittemb.  1655),  carried  it 
to  its  full  extreme.  After  this  time  the  expression  Loci 
tkeoioffici  ceased  to  be  used  in  Lutheran  dogmatics.  In 
the  Reformed  Church  it  was  used  by  Hyperius  (Basle, 
1566),  W.  Musculus  (Berne,  1561),  Peter  Martyr  (Basle, 
1580),  J.  Maccov  (Franeker,  1639),  and  D.  Chamier  (Ge- 
neva, 1658).  See  Gass,  Gesch,  d,  proU  Dogmatik  (1854, 
ToL  i) ;  Heppe,  Dogmatik  des  deuttch,  Protutantismus, 
etc  (1857,  vol  i) ;  C.  Schwarz,  Studien  u,  Kritiken  (1855, 
i,  and  1857,  ii). — Herzog,  Beal'Encjfklopddie,  viii,  449. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Lock  (^93,  naSi'j  to  6ar  up  a  door,  Judg.  iii,  23, 24 ; 
rendered  "bolt,"  2  Sam.  xiii,  17,  18,  "inclose,"  "shut 
up,"  in  Cant,  iv,  12 ;  hence  bl53p,  fnamtl%  the  boU  or 
fastening  of  a  door,  Neh.  jii,  8,  6, 13, 14, 15 ,  OaiU  v,  5). 
The  doors  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  secured  by  bars 
of  wood  or  iron,  though  the  latter  were  almost  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  entrance  of  fortresses,  prisons,  and 
towns  (comp.  Isa.  xlv,  2).  Thus  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  iv,  13  as  something  remarkable  concerning 
Bashan  that  "  there  were  threescore  great  dties,  hav- 
ing walls  and  brazen  bars."  These  were  almost  the 
only  locks  known  in  early  times,  and  they  were  fur- 
nished with  a  large  and  clumsy  key,  which  was  applied 
to  the  bar  through  an  orifice  on  the  outside,  by  means 
of  which  the  bolt  or  bar  was  slipped  forward  as  in  mod- 
em locks  (Judg.  iii,  24).  There  were  smaller  contri- 
vances for  inner  doors,  and  probably  projecting  pieces 
by  which  to  shove  the  bolt  with  the  hand  (Cant,  v,  5). 
See  Key.  Lane  thus  describes  a  modem  Egyptian  lock : 
"  Every  door  is  fumished  with  a  wooden  lock,  called 
dabbeky  the  mechanism  of  which  is  shown  by  a  sketch 
here  inserted.  No.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock,  with 
the  bolt  drawn  back,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4  are  back  views  of 
the  separate  parts  and  the  key.  A  number  of  small 
iron  pins  (four,  five,  or  more)  drop  into  corresponding 
holes  in  the  sliding  bolt  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  pushed 
into  the  hole  or  staple  of  the  door-post.    The  key  also 
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Modem  Sgyptian  wooden  Lock. 


has  small  pins,  made  to  correspond  with  the  holes,  into 
which  they  are  introduced  to  open  the  lock,  the  former 
pins  being  thus  pushed  up,  the  bolt  may  be  drawn  back. 
The  wooden  lock  of  a  street  door  commonly  has  a  slid- 
ing bolt  about  fourteen  inches  long ;  those  of  the  doors 
of  apartments,  cupboards,  etc,  are  about  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  inches.  The  locks  of  the  gates  of  quarters,  pub- 
lic buildings,  etc,  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  mostly  two 
feet  in  length,  or  more.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  this 
kind  of  lock"  {Mod.  ICgt/pHam,  i,  25).  Hence  they  were 
sometimes,  as  an  additional  security,  covered  with  clay 
(q.  v.),  and  on  this  a  seal  (q.  v.)  impressed  (comp.  Job 
xxviii,  14).  (See  Rauwollff;  Trav,  in  Ray,  i^,  17;  Rva- 
aeH,  Aleppo,  i,  22;  Volney,  Trav,  ii,  438;  Chardin,  I'oy. 
iv,  128;  Wilkinson,  Anc  Egifpt^^  abridgment,  i,  15, 16.) 
See  Door. 

The  other  terms  rendered  "lock"  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
refer  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  etc :  they  are  the  follow- 
ing: rifibn^,  machlaphotk%  hraid$  or  plaits,  e.  g.  of 
the  k)ng  hair  of  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  18,  19);  H'^X^X, 
tntsith%  the  forelock  of  the  head  (Ezek.  viii,  8 ;  also  a 
"fringe"  or  tauel,  Numb,  xv,  88, 89;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii, 
5);  9^D,j7«Va,  the  2odb  of  hair,  as  being  shom  (Numb, 
vi,  5;  Ezek.  xliv,  20 ;  and  niaip?,  kevutstsoth' ,  ihtfore- 
locks  or  sidelocka  of  a  man*s  or  woman's  hair  (Cant,  v,  2, 
12;  comp.  Schultens,  (^.  mtn.  p.  246);  but  riSX,  tsam- 
mah'f  is  a  veil  or  female  covering  for  the  head  and  face, 
usual  in  the  East  (Cant,  iv,  1,  3;  vi,  7;  Isa.  xlvii,  2). 
See  Hair. 

Locke,  George,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  bom 
in  Cannonstown,  Pa.,  June  8,  1797,  and  reared  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  early  educational  advantages  were  few, 
but  he  improved  all  opportunities  to  secure  knowledge. 
His  parents  were  Presbyterians,  but  George  was  ma<le 
a  Methodist  through  the  preaching  of  Edward  Talbot 
when  a  saddler's  apprentice.  In  1817  he  was  licensed  to 
exhort,  and  soon  began  to  preach.  In  1819  he  entered 
Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  successively  appointed 
to  Little  River  Circuit,  to  Powell's  Valley,  and  to  Bowl- 
ing Green  Circuit,  Ky.  In  1822  he  located  in  Shelby- 
viUe,  and  engaged  in  secular  business.  His  conscience 
forced  him  to  re-enter  the  ministry,  and  he  success- 
ively preached  on  Jefferson  Circuit  and  Hartford  Cir- 
cuit (Kentucky  Conference).  In  1826  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Corydon  Circuit,  Illinob  Conference.  In  1828 
he  labored  on  Charleston  Circuit,  and  was  the  means 
of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  that  Southern  Indiana 
ever  witnessed.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  Wabash  District,  which  embraced  an 
area  of  territory  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  of  at  least  100 
miles  from  east  to  west,  by  200  miles  from  north  to 
south,  on  either  side  of  the  Wabash  River.  While  on 
this  district  he  contracted  the  consumption,  and  was 
obliged  to  become  supernumerary.  He  died  in  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  in  July,  1884.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit,  vii,  608. 

IfOOke,  John,  the  most  notable  of  modem 
English  philosophers,  who  has  exercised  the  great- 
est influence  on  all  subsequent  speculation,  in  both 
psychology  and  politics,  and  whose  doctrines,  un- 
der various  modifications  or  exaggerations,  still 
contribute  largely  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  has  in  great  measure  deter- 
mined the  complexion  of  Bntish  psychology.  As 
the  most  strenuous  antagonist  of  Cartesianism ; 
as  the  precursor  and  teacher  alike  of  the  French 
encyclopedists  and  of  the  Scotch  school;  as  the 
oracle  of  the  freethinkers,  the  target  of  Leib- 
nitz, and  the  stimulator  of  Hartley,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  Locke  must  always  attract  the  eamest  con- 
sideration of  the  student  of  metaphysics.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  bis  name  has  been  a  battle- 
cry,  and  his  dogmas  have  been  fought  over  by  the 
shadowy  hosts  of  warring  idiologues  with  the  zeal 
and  the  fury  with  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
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jans  contended  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  His  labon 
in  the  department  of  mental  philosophy  constitute  only 
a  part  of  his  claims  to  enduring  regard.  His  inquiries 
have  been  scarcely  less  fruitftd  in  political  philosophy 
and  |)olitical  economy.  In  the  former  he  is  the  avant' 
courier  of  Rousseau;  in  the  latter  science,  of  Adam 
Smith;  and  in  each  he  has  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  later  theorists  and  later  statesmen  have  been  con- 
tent to  build. 

/.t/e.— John  Locke  was  bom  Aug.  29, 1632,  at  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  later  at  Christ  Church  College, Oxford.  Here 
he  prosecuted  the  prescribed  studies  with  diligence  and 
success,  but  deviated  from  the  beaten  path  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  discountenanced  writings  of  Des  Cartes, 
who  had  died  a  few  years  before.  He  obtained  the  bac- 
calaureate in  1655,  and  the  master's  degree  in  1658,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  of  his  sickly  frame  than 
with  the  purpose  of  practicing  his  profession. 

In  1064  Locke  accompanied  the  embassy  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  as  secretary  of  legation,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford  within  the  year,  and  applied  him- 
self to  experimental  philosophy,  then  rising  into  favor. 
An  accident  now  decided  his  course  of  life,  and  occa- 
sioned his  acquaintance  with  lord  Ashley— the  celebra- 
ted earl  of  Shaftesbury — with  whom  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  up  his  abode  the  next  year.  By  his  skill  and 
good  luck  he  relieved  his  patron  of  an  abscess  which 
endangered  his  life,  and  was  induced  to  confine  his  med- 
ical practice  to  a  small  circle  of  the  lord's  friends,  and 
to  give  his  chief  attention  to  political  speculation  and 
questions  of  state.  He  thus  became  a  man  of  the  world 
before  he  became  a  philosopher.  In  1668  Locke  ac- 
companied the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland  to 
France.  The  earl  proceeded  towards  Rome,  and  died 
on  the  way.  Locke  returned  with  the  countess  to  Eng- 
land, and  again  found  a  home  with  Ashley— chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  after  Clarendon's  faU.  The  future 
sage  was  employed  to  superintend  the  education  of  Ash- 
ley's heir,  a  feeble  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was  afterwards 
commissioned  to  select  a  wife  for  him,  and  did  so  satis- 
factorily. In  due  course  of  time  he  took  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  the  author 
of  "  the  Characteristics."  "  To  such  strange  uses  may 
we  come  at  last !" 

Though  residing  with  lord  Ashley,  Locke  retained  his 
connection  with  Oxford,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  one  of  these  visits,  in  1670,  the  conversatioi^  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  other  friends  turned  hb  thoughts  to  the 
difiicult,  still  unsettled,  and  perhaps  insoluble  question 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  This 
supplied  the  germ  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing^  though  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the 
completion  and  publication  of  the  work.  In  1672,  Ash- 
ley, the  master-spirit  in  Charles  II's  "  Cabal,"  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
lord  high  chancellor.  Locke  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Plantations.  Next  summer  Shaftesbury  surrender^ 
the  great  seal,  and  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations.  Locke  was  named  secretary  of 
the  board.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  produced  fur  his 
noble  friend  and  the  other  proprietors  the  Constitution 
of  the  Carolinas.  In  another  year  the  Commission  of 
Trade  was  dissolved,  Locke  lost  his  post,  and  he  dreamt 
of  making  a  livelihood  hy  his  profession.  But  his  health 
was  feeble,  and  he  travellecl  in  France,  acquiring  at 
Montpellier  the  intimacy  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  "  Essay, ^' 

On  Shaftesbury's  restoration  to  office  as  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  1679,  he  sent  for  Locke,  but  the 
minister  was  dismissed  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
In  two  years  more  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason, 
but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  indictment.  Shaftes- 
bury, however,  was  compelled  to  escape  secretly  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  died,  June  21, 1688.  Locke  had*  followed 
him,  and  wrote  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory. 


The  hostile  testimony  of  bishop  Fell  proves  that 
Locke  had  held  himself  aloof  from  the  intrigues  in 
which  Shaftesbury  was  involved.  He  did  not  avoid 
the  malice  which  such  an  intimacy  invited.  He  was 
deprived  of  hb  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  and  vain- 
ly attempted  to  regain  it  at  the  Revolution.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II  hb  surrender  was  demanded  from 
the  states'  general  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  Mon- 
mouth's insurrection.  He  was  concealed  by  hb  Dutch 
friends.  William  Penn  offered  to  procure  his  pardon, 
but  the  office  was  nobly  declined.  During  thb  exile 
Locke  composed  hb  first  Letter  on  Toleration^  and  pro- 
duced hb  plan  of  "A  Commonplace  Book"— if  it  be  his 
— a  cumbrous  and  inadequate  device,  which  admits  of 
easy  improvement,  Dui^ng  thb  period— towards  the 
close  of  1687 — he  finbhed  the  Essay  concerning  the  Hu' 
man  Understanding,  The  mode  of  its  composition  has 
left  painful  traces  on  the  completed  work,  as  was  appre- 
hended and  acknowledged  by  its  author. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  restored  Locke  to  hb  native 
land.  He  signalized  hb  return  by  the  publication  of 
hb  great  philosophical  work.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
prohibit  its  introduction  into  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1690  he  issued  hb  two  treatises  On  Govaitment,  They 
controverted  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  referred  the  origin  of  government  to  a  social  com- 
pact, which  b  equally  dbproved  by  theory  and  by  his- 
tory. They  rendered  a  greater  service  by  recognising 
labor  as  the  foundation  of  property,  though  the  tenet 
was  pressed  too  far. 

Locke  continued  to  decline  diplomatic  honors,  but  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  with  the 
modest  salary  of  £200.  He  directed  his  regards  in 
these  years  to  the  coinage  ^of  the  realm,  which  was 
much  debased;  and  publbhed  in  1691  hb  Considerations 
on  the  Lowering  of  Iniereit  and  Raising  the  Value  of 
Money y  which  was  followed  in  1695  by  Further  Consid- 
erations  on  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,  He  was  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  on  the 
subject  of  that  restoration  of  the  Britbh  coinage  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  concurrent  action  of  lord 
Somers  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  1693  Locke  withdrew  from  the  dull,  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  London,  and  accepted  a  pleasant  retreat  for  his 
increasing  asthma  and  advancing  age  at  Oates,  in  Es- 
sex, the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  married 
the  accomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Cudworth.  It  had 
been  the  fortune  of  Locke  through  life  to  live  *<  quadris 
alienis,'*  His  laHt  quarters  were  at  Oates.  Thb  was 
hb  home  till  he  found  a  quieter  home  in  the  grave, 
where  he  waited  in  cold  abstraction's  apathy  for  a  mir- 
acle to  reanimate  his  spirit,  according  to  the  dogma  of 
The  Reasonableness  of  ChiHstianity  (produced  in  1695). 
Thb  work  sought  the  union  of  all  Christian  believers 
by  advancing  the  doctrine  that  the  only  necessary  arti- 
cle of  Christian  belief  is  comprised  in  the  acceptance  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messuih,  making  all  the  requirements  be- 
yond thb  to  consist  of  practiced  duties,  of  repentance  for 
sin,  and  obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  GospeL 
It  will  be  remembered  that  king  William  III,  of  Eng- 
land, entertained  the  design  of  uniting  Conformists  and 
Dissent«rs  on  some  common  ground,  and  to  further  thb 
scheme  Locke  wrote  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 
(comp.  Quarterly  Review,  Lond.  1864,  July),  About  the 
time  of  hb  retirement  from  the  city  Locke  publbhed  hb 
third  Letter  on  Toleration,  and  in  the  first  year  ofhb  se- 
clusion wrote  hb  little  tract  on  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren, The  same  year  which  brought  out  hb  exceed- 
ingly heterodox  essay  on  Christianity  was  marked  by 
hb  philosophical  controversy  Mfith  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bish- 
op of  Worcester. 

Locke's  circumstances  were  now  rendered  perfectly 
easy  by  hb  appointment  as  commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  with  emoluments  amounting  to  £1000  per 
annum.  Locke,  however,  had  an  aptitude  for  losing  or 
dropping  the  gifts  of  the  fairies.  '  Increasing  debility 
made  him  resign  hb  comfortable  ainecore  in  1700,  and. 
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four  yean  later,  be  died  calmly  at  Oates,  Oct  28, 1704. 
He  was  burietl  at  the  neighboring  church  of  High  La- 
rer.  Queen  Caroline,  one  of  those  femtnes  precieuses 
who,  like  Christina  of  Sweden  or  £uler*s  princess,  fol- 
lowed with  her  sympathies  the  studies  she  could  not 
understand,  placed  Locke's  bust  with  those  of  Bacon, 
Newrton,  and  Clarke,  in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  her 
at  Richmond  Park  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  Eng- 
lish philosophy. 

Locke's  health  was  always  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
his  existence  was  prolonged  only  by  constant  vigilance 
and  care.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  his  abstinence 
from  any  energetic  vocation,  and  probably  influenced 
his  theories  as  well  as  his  character  and  conduct.  It 
rendered  his  existence  a  career  of  tranquil  and  learned 
leisure,  except  so  far  as  it  was  interrupted  by  the  suspi- 
cions and  mtdice  which  civil  discord  directs  against  ev- 
ery man  of  note.  The  self-regarding  habits  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian may  have  impelled  the  thoughts  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  that  continual  introspection  and  that  exag- 
geration of  personal  impressions  which  so  strongly  mark 
his  philosophy.  His  love  of  ease  and  security  showed 
itself  in  his  general  demeanor.  He  was  cautious  and 
retiring,  aflable  and  genial  in  his  intercourse,  kindly 
and  affectionate  in  his  nature,  free  from  personal  ani- 
mosities, notwithstanding  his  transitory  difference  with 
Newton  and  his  controversy  with  bishop  Stillingfleet. 
He  avoided  the  incumbrances  of  matrimony ;  and  the 
deficient  experiences  of  an  old  bachelor — the  want  of 
that  most  suggestive  knowledge,  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence in  infancy — may  be  noted  in  his  whole  p8}'chol- 
ugy.  His  life  was,  however,  worthy  of  his  eminence, 
and  was  such  as  to  make  him  a  suitable  compeer  of 
thvse/ortumUe  nimium — those  happy  philosophic  dispo- 
sitions which  are  represented  by  Malebranche,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitx,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

PhUosopky, — The  philosophy  of  Locke  is  very  sim- 
ple, if  not  ver}'  coherent,  and  very  unsystematic  in  ita 
treatment  by  himself.  It  consists  rather  of  one  pro- 
lific principle  and  its  explanations  than  of  any  complete 
and  orderly  scheme.  That  principle  furnishes  a  foun- 
dation for  a  distinctive  method,  which  was  only  im- 
perfectly and  inconsistently  developed  by  him.  That 
method  is  psychological,  and  Locke  has  been  too  hastily 
regarded  as  its  inventor,  whereas  he  only  applied  it  too 
exclusively  and  within  too  narrow  limits.  Locke's  con- 
troversial works  are  naturally  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  numerous  objections  and  misapprehensions  to 
which  his  fundamental  tenet  and  ita  applications  are 
obnoxious:  but  even  the  Essay  itself  is  mainly  employ- 
ed in  the  discussion  of  topics  which  illustrate  the  dog- 
ma rather  than  establish  a  formal  body  of  doctrine,  and 
which  belong  to  the  preliminaries  or  prolegomena  of 
philosophy  much  more  than  to  philosophy  proper. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  usually  prefixed  to 
the  "  Essay"  will  show  how  small  a  portion  of  the  work 
really  belongs  to  the  regular  exposition  of  a  metaphys- 
ical system ;  how  much  is  occupied  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  objections,  or  the  simplification  of  apprehended 
difficulties.  The  treatise  is  dinded  into  four  books. 
I'he  first  repudiates  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  and  is  therefore  controversial  and  negative.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  highly  regarded  by 
Locke  himself.  The  second  is  an  inquiry  into  the  ori- 
gin and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  charac- 
teristic portion  of  Locke's  philosophy.  The  third  is 
given  to  the  consideration  of  words,  and  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  affording  use- 
ful suggestions  for  guarding  against  the  multitudinous 
seductions  of  the  Jdola  FoH,  It  is  dialectical  rather 
than  philosophical,  though  it  affords  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  confirming  or  expounding  his  cardinal  tenet,  and 
many  of  exhibiting  its  inadequacy.  The  fourth  book 
is  on  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  does  little 
more  than  apply  the  conclusion  already  reached  to  the 
determination  of  the  degree,  extent,  and  quality  of  hu- 
man Imowledge,  which  is  reduced  by  him  not  merely 


to  relativity,  but  to  a  beggarly  and  imsatisfactoiy  rela- 
tivity. 

The  circomatances  which  provoked  the  composition 
of  Locke's  celebrated  treatise  accowit  in  a  most  instruc- 
tive manner  for  the  character  of  his  doctrine.  His  ad- 
diction to  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  in  his  college  days 
— his  rejection  of  his  postulates  and  conclusions — his 
fondness  for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences— his  ut- 
ter defect  of  poetic  sensibility— his  association  with  the 
great  and  with  the  beau  monde — his  political  and  prac- 
tical proclivities,  confined  his  attention  to  obsen'cd  phe- 
nomena, cramped  and  discouraged  the  criticism  of  those 
phenomena,  and  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  what  lay 
beyond,  and  was  required  for  the  intelligent  obser^-ati(ln 
and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  supposed  to  be  ob- 
served. Hence  he  was  led  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man thought  —  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
words  which  served  for  the  counters  of  metaphysical 
speculation— to  make  much  of  his  philosophy  turn  upon 
the  precision  and  determinateness  of  terms,  and  to  con- 
sider that  a  scrupulous  recognition  of  their  import  in 
their  acceptance  and  employment  constituted  the  main 
part  of  philosophy.  Hence,  when  he  undertook  "  to  ex- 
amine our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our  under- 
standings were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with,"  the  ex- 
amination scarcely  reached  to  that  primary  and  essen- 
tial problem  of  metaphysics,  but  revolved  tediously  and 
with  needless  prolixity  around  the  limits  of  the  mean- 
ings of  words.  He  thus  necessarily  arrived  at  an  ex- 
cessive, though  far  from  rigorous  nominalism. 

Locke's  point  of  departure  was  that  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  18th  centuiy— Cartesianism.  The  influence  of 
the  suspected  doctrine  was  manifested  at  the  outset  of 
hb  labors  by  his  proposition  to  substitute  the  phrase 
determinate  ideas  for  clear  and  distinct  ideas — though  a 
mere  change  of  name,  and  such  a  change,  could  effect 
little  in  producing  a  complete  reform  of  system.  It  is  a 
startling  commentary  on  the  insufficiency  of  this  sub- 
stitution that  no  writer  has  been  more  capricious  and 
vacillating  in  his  employment  of  terms  than  Locke  him- 
self, and  that  the  very  term  idea^  which  he  elaborately 
defines,  is  used  by  him  without  determinate  meaning, 
and  in  almost  every  possible  sense  except  its  true  one. 
He,  however,  furnished  neither  the  first  nor  the  solitar}' 
example  of  the  abuse  of  this  fine  Platonic  invention. 
Locke's  popularity  may  be  due  to  the  ease,  and  vigor, 
the  vivacity,  and  homeliness  of  his  style;  but  the  style 
is  rugged,  ambiguous,  conversational,  and  as  far  removed 
from  philosophical  propriety  as  it  is  from  literary  ele- 
gance. 

The  influence  of  Des  Cartes,  educing  antagonism, 
tempted  Locke  to  commence  his  investigations  by  an 
assault  on  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas,  which  un- 
questionably formed  the  latent  substratum  of  the  Car- 
tesian delusions.  Certainly  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  Des  Cartes  had  no  title  to  be  accepted  as  innate. 
Locke  had  thus  an  easy  task  in  refuting  the  Cartesian 
positions.  He  failed  to  recognise  that  the  incriminated 
doctrine  was  not  thereby  refuted.  The  "  tabula  rasa" 
of  Locke  was  just  as  much  an  assumption  and  as  much 
a  fallacy  as  the  innate  truths  of  his  opponent — unless  by 
the  tabula  rasa  is  understood,  what  Locke  would  not 
have  understood,  the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  tablet 
ready  to  restore  in  the  sunlight  of  life  all  images  pre- 
sented to  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  distinct  concep- 
tions and  formulated  maxims  are  not  innate,  or  anterior 
to  all  excitation.  This  admission  does  not  disprove  the 
reality  of  congenital  and  constitutional  preadaptations 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  for  the  acceptance  of  such 
conceptions  and  propositions  when  suitably  presented  to 
the  mind  and  apprehended  by  it.  Locke's  doctrine  on 
this  point  has  consequently  been  surrendered,  and  the 
doctrine  opposed  by  him  has  been  accepted,  under  juster 
limitations,  by  many  who  continue  to  entertain  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  his  general  procedure.  The  Car^ 
tesian  postulate  compelled  the  assertion  of  a  divine  in- 
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flax  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  soggeat- 
ed  Malebranche's  celebrated  thesis  of  "seeing  all  things 
in  God.*"  Locke,  who  had  assailed  the  heresiarch,  felt 
the  necessity  of  controverting  the  hazardous  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  the  fervent  acolyte.  But  the  tenet  to 
which  Locke  was  himself  driven  by  the  compulsion  of 
his  own  erroneous  principles  was  equally  hazardous  and 
still  more  fallacious — that  our  idea  of  God  is  obtained 
by  sensation  and  reflection. 

Having  got  rid  of  innate  ideas — tenue$  sine  corpore 
vit(B — the  English  philosopher  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  human  knowledge — the  avowed  object  of 
his  main  inquiry.  There  was  an  inversion  of  logical 
order,  as  Morell  has  observed,  in  seeking  the  ratio  es- 
sendi  of  the  phenomena  before  ascertaining  the  phenom- 
ena themselves ;  but  the  accidental  connection  between 
the  first  and  second  pairs  of  the  Essay  is  very  intimate. 
If  knowledge  be  not  deduced  ab  intra,  it  might  natural- 
ly appear  to  be  derived  ab  extra.  Hence  Locke  con- 
cluded that  all  knowledge  is  obtained  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  This  is  his  principle,  and  his  principle 
is  his  philosophy— the  curtain  is  the  picture.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  sensation  and  its  intellectual  ap- 
preciation was  unsuspected  by  him ;  nor  did  he  observe 
that  if  sensation  and  reflection  upon  sensation  are  the 
exclusive  sources  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  reflec- 
tion is  derivative  from  and  dependent  upon  sensation, 
and  all  knowledge  springs  from  sensation  alone.  This 
oversight  occasioned  his  very  inadequate  explanations 
of  space,  time,  power,  cause,  good  and  exdl,  and  God ; 
it  furnished  Hume  with  his  cardinal  positions  in  regard 
to  impressions  and  ideas;  it  rendered  Locke  a  suiuble 
patron  for  the  French  encyclopedists  and  the  material- 
ists, and  created  the  belief  that  he  espoused  the  tenet 
*'  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  rumprius  in  sentu,*^  This  te- 
net was  held  by  neither  Aristotle  nor  Locke,  but  Locke's 
development  of  his  own  principle  often  seems  to  assert 
and  to  rest  upon  that  tenet,  and  both  provoked  and 
justified  the  celebrated  response  and  refutation  offered 
by  Leibnitz  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  maxim  of 
the  words  *'  nisi  ifUeilectus  ipse,**  Locke  might  have  ac- 
cepted that  addition,  but  it  was  not  declared  by  his  lan- 
guage, nor  clearly  indicated  by  his  teachings ;  and  its 
frank  acceptance  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  philo- 
sophical expositions ;  for,  if  reflection  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  knowledge  distinct  from  sensation,  it  must 
be  different  from  sensation,  and  must  be  a  contribution 
of  the  mind  itself  to  the  intellectual  product,  Locke's 
original  attitude  was  that  of  a  polemic  engaged  in  the 
refutation  of  Des  Cartes;  this  attitude  he  never  alto- 
gether abandoned;  it  determined  his  habits  of  specula- 
tion, and  continually  misled  him.  Locke  was  still  fur- 
ther misled  by  the  looseness,  awkwardness,  obscurity, 
and  prolixity  of  his  style,  by  its  colloquial  negligence  of 
phrase,  by  that  wavering  of  expression  and  impalpabil- 
ity of  figurative  illustration  which  have  been  noted  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Maurice,  and  nearly  every  other 
student  of  his  works.  The  equivocation  of  the  terms 
employed  by  him  escaped  hb  recognition,  while  it  per^ 
plexes  his  readers,  and  produced  much  the  same  effect 
upon  his  reasoning  as  was  produced  upon  Hume's  by  a 
similar  agency.  With  Locke  there  might  be  delusion ; 
there  was  no  sophistry;  there  was  an  open,  manly  spir- 
it, a  candor  and  honesty  of  investigation  which  often 
slighted  or  ignored  consistency  in  the  determined  ap- 
prehension of  what  was  felt  instinctively  to  be  right. 
His  book  accordingly  exercises  a  most  wholesome  influ- 
ence even  when  the  developments  of  his  doctrine  are 
most  aberrant,  and  its  perversions  most  perilous.  The 
practical  character  of  his  own  disposition,  the  predilec- 
tion for  the  studies  of  observation,  and  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  own  nature,  guarded  him  from  the 
effects  as  well  as  from  the  perception  of  his  errors,  but 
at  the  same  time  rendered  those  errors  less  apparent  and 
more  seductive  to  others.  They  preserved  his  own  pie- 
ty, while  his  system  became  a  iemplum  impietaiis. 

This  practical  appetency  of  Locke's  mind  was  so  en- 


grossing as  to  leave  him  utterly  withoat  imaginatioQ  or 
poetic  sensibility.  Poetry  he  discountenanced  fimn 
want  of  taste,  but  professedly  for  the  more  ignoble  rea- 
son that  *'  no  gold  was  found  at  the  roots  of  PamaasoL^ 
The  absence  of  imag^tion  was  a  very  serious  defect. 
It  was  not  true  in  his  case  that  omne  ignotum  pro  ndroh- 
bili.  On  the  contrary,  the  wondrous  domain  of  tlie  no- 
known  and  the  unapprehended  was  **  undreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy."  These  intellectual  peculiarities  became 
very  manifest  in  his  religious  and  political  treatises — 
sometimes  inducing  point,  perspicuity,  and  popularity; 
sometimes  generating  prosaic  assumptions  ^  ynant  of 
penetrating  vision.  Thus  were  probably  occasioned  the 
denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Reasondbi^ 
ness  of  Christianity — the  ascription  of  all  value  to  labor 
originally  expended  in  his  economical  speculations — 
the  allegation  of  a  social  contract  and  of  a  state  of  nature 
— pure  and  untenable  h^^potheses — ^in  his  treatiaes  Om 
Government^  and  other  less  prominent  vagaries.  These 
points  merit  careful  consideration,  but  they  can  be  only 
noted  here.  We  should  not,  however,  omit  to  mentioa 
that  Locke's  amiable  and  tolerant  disposition,  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  life,  the  tenor  of  bis  philosophy,  his  love 
of  justice  and  freedom,  rendered  efficient  service  towards 
the  extension  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  entitle  him  to  reverential  r^aid 
as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  humanity. 

Literature, — ^The  literature  illustrative  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy is  endless.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphysical  treatises  written  since  the  close  of  the  I7th 
century.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  mention  here  only 
the  works  of  most  direct  importance,  and  most  readily 
accessible.  Of  such  is  the  following  list  composed. 
Locke,  Works  (London,  1824, 9  vols.  8vo) ;  Locke,  PA»to- 
sophical  Works,  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (London,  1854,  2  vola. 
12mo);  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  rEntendemesst 
Humain ;  Joannes  Clericus,  Lockii  Vita  ;  "  life  of  John 
Locke,"  in  the  Biographica  Britannica ;  Lord  King,  The 
Life  of  John  Locke,  etc  (Lond.  1830, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Fors- 
ter.  Original  Letters  of  John  Locke,  etc  (London,  1847) ; 
Browne, "  Life  of  John  Locke,"  in  the  Encyeiop,  Britain 
nica ;  Dugald  Stewart,  Supplement  to  the  Eneydop,  Bri- 
tannica; Sir  James  Mackintosh,  On  the  philosophical 
Genius  of  Bacon  and  Locke ;  Henry  Rogers,  Miscellanies 
(Lond.  1865, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  d,  ChristL  Philos, 
vii,  449  sq. ;  V.  Cousin,  Hist^  de  la  Philosophie ;  Lewes, 
Biograph,  Hist,  of  PhUosophg  (Lond.  1857, 2  vols.  8vo\ 
ii,  237  sq. ;  Farrar,  Critical  UisU  of  Free  Thought,  p.  134 
sq. :  Blakey,  Hist^  PhUosophg  of  Mind  (London,  1850, 4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Morell,  Ctit,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy 
(Lond.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brit,  Quar,  Rev.  1847  (Mav) ; 
Xorth  Brit,  Rev,  1864  (July),  p.  37  sq. ;  EditA.  Rev,  1864 
(April),  1854 ;  Lond,  Quar,  Review,  1864  (July),  p.  41  sq. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Locke,  Nathaniel  Clark,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  June  1, 1816,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uated from  Middlebury  College,  Yt..  in  1838;  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1844 ;  was  imme- 
diately licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  soon 
after  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  first  charge  at  £a.4t- 
ville,  Northampton  County,  Ya.;  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Central  Chureh,  Brooklyn,  in  1847;  three  years  later 
took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
and  there  labored  until  1860,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  for  a  dismission.  Dr.  Locke  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1860,  which  met  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  his  discourses  were  pub- 
lished, and  he  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  the  relig- 
ious press.  He  died  July  21,  1862.  He  was  giOed 
with  a  well-trained  and  well-stored  mind,  and  was  emi- 
nently genial  and  social  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  and  ear^ 
nest  and  ekKjuent  as  a  preacher.  Sec  Wilson,  Presbyte- 
rian Historical  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  188.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Locke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  divine 
and  educator,  was  bom  at  Wobura,  Mass.,  Nov.  23, 
1732,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  (daia 
of  1755).    He  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
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Sbeibtune,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 1769,  and  remained  in  the ' 
ministry  until  1769,  when  he  was  called  to  preside  over  1 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  inducted  to  the  office  March  21,  | 
1770.    Three  years  later  he  was  honored  by  the  college  | 
authorities  with  the  doctorate  of  diviniry,  but  some  ! 
troubles  must  hare  arisen  shortly  after,  for  in  December  ^ 
of  this  self-same  year  Locke  resigned  his  position  at ' 
Harvard,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire-  I 
ment.     He  died  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 1788.    An  | 
estimate  of  the  man  we  find  in  two  letters  written  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Eliot,  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  HoUis,  of  London,  the 
distinguished  benefactor  of  the  college,  about  the  time  of 
Locke's  election  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  which  he  is  represented  as  "  a  clergyman  of  a 
small  parish  about  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge;  of 
tine  talents — a  cloee  thinker,  having  when  at  college  the 
character  of  a  first-rate  scholar — of  an  excellent  spirit, 
and  generous,  catholic  sentiments — a  friend  to  liberty —  I 
his  greatest  defect  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  | 
having  lived  in  retirement,  and  perhaps  not  a  general  | 
acquaintance  with  books."    The  only  production  of  Dr.  | 
Locke  8  that  exists  in  print  b  the  Convention  Sermon ' 
preached  in  1772.     ^His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  said 
to  have  been  marked  by  great  dignity  and  impressive-  ' 
nesa."    See  The X,  Y,  Obseicer, March,  1865. 

Locke,  William  E.,  a  minister  and  instructor, ' 
first  in  the  Baptist,  and  later  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  where  he  received  a  good 
education  at  the  high  school,  in  which  he  subsequently  ' 
became  an  assistant  teacher.     In  1832  he  took  charge 
of  the  Mantua  Manual  Labor  Institute  in  New  York,  I 
and  in  183.3  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Baptist  i 
Church.     He  entered  the  junior  class  of  Hamilton  In-  , 
stitute  (now  Madison  University) ;  in  1835  he  accepted 
his  first  call  from  the  Church  in  Messina,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ; 
ordained  Aug.  18,  1836.     He  remained  in  the  Baptist 
connection  until  1849,  when  his  views  concerning  bap- ; 
tism  led  him  to  a  change  of  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  t 
He  was  called  in  1860  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  where,  because  of  impaired  health,  he  j 
quit  preaching.     He  subsequently  took  charge  of  the 
Female  Collegiate  Institute  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  | 
August,  1857,  removed  to  Missouri,  and  took  charge  of  I 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Presbyterial  Academy.    At  the  end 
of  his  first  quarter  in  this  new  position  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  Nov.  15, 1858.    Mr.  Locke's  talents  as  a  teacher 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  various  places  in  which 
he  kbored  he  made  manv  warm  friends.     See  Wilson, 
Pretb,  Hist.  A  Inu  1860,  p.  78.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lockyer,  Nicholas,  a  Presbyterian  divine  and 
pious  Nonconformist,  was  bom  in  1612.  He  studied  at 
New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  provost  of  £ton 
College  in  1658,  but  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  He 
died  in  1684.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  been 
very  zealous  and  affectionate,  earnestly  bent  on  the  con- 
version of  souls.  Some  of  bis  most  important  works 
are  the  following :  Baulmefor  deeding  England  and  Ire- 
land, or  seasonable  Instructions  for  persecuted  Christians  j 
delivered  in  several  sermons  [on  CoL  i,  11, 12]  (London, 
1644): — Christ's  Communion  with  his  Church  militant 
[on  John  xiv,  18]  (5th  ed.  London,  1672, 12mo):— A»y- 
Umd  faithfully  watcht  with  her  Wounds,  or  Christ  as  a 
Father  sitting  up  with  his  Children  in  their  swooning 
JStatc;  which  is  the  summe  of  several  Lectures  painfuUg 
preached  upon  Colossians  i  (Lond.  1646,  4 to).  See  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cy- 
clop, Bibliogr,  s.  v. 

Locust,  a  well-known  insect,  which  commits  terri- 
ble devastation  tx>  vegetation  in  the  countries  which  it 
visits.  In  the  East  it  is  especially  prevalent,  and  at 
times  commits  such  ravages  as  to  protluce  famine  and 
render  the  district  almost  uninhabitable. 

I.  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to  sig- 
nify locuH  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Greek 
the  general  term  is  rirpr'Cf  which  is  employed  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of 
v.— II  H 


these  words  denote  merely  the  different  states  through 
which  the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  e^^,  viz.  the 
larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect — all  which  much 
resemble  each  other,  except  that  the  larva  has  no  wings, 
and  that  the  pupa  possesses  only  the  rudiments  of  those 
members,  which  are  fully  developed  only  in  the  adult 
Iwust  (Michaelis,  Supplem,  ad  Lex,  Uebr,  ii,  667, 1080). 
But  this  supposition  is  manifestly  wrong  with  regard  to 
several  of  these  terms,  because,  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  the  word 
13*^1313, "  after  his  kind,"  or  species,  is  added  after  each 
of  them  (compare  ver.  14, 15, 16).  It  is  most  probable, 
theref(»re,  that  all  the  rest  are  also  the  names  of  species. 
But  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  species 
intended  by  them  respectively. 

(1.)  Akbeh'  (ria'IK,  occurs  in  Exod.  x,  4 ;  Sept,  acpi- 
Sa  iroWfiv,  a  vast  fiight  of  locusts,  or  perhaps  indica- 
ting that  several  species  were  employed,  Vulg.  locustam ; 
and  inverses  12, 18, 14, 19,  arpi'c  and  loaista,  Eng.  *' lo- 
custs ;**  Lev.  xi,  22,  (ipovxov,  bruchus,  "  locust ;"  Deut. 
xxviii,  88,  OKpig,  locusta,  "  locust  T  Judg.  vi,  5;  \u,  12, 
axpi'c,  locustarum,  "grasshoppers;"  1  Kings  viii,  37, 
/3fOoDxoc,  hcusta,  "  locust ;"  2  Chron.  vi,  28,  oKpi^,  lo- 
custa,  "locusts;"  Job  xxxix,  20,  <irpi^«Vt  locustas, 
"grasshopper;"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46,  iiepidi,  Symm.  (rjrcuXi}*- 
jw,  locusta,  "locust;"  Psa.  cv,  84,  nrpi'c,  locusta,  "lo- 
custs;" Psa,  cix,  23,  ixfuitCt  locusta,  "locust;"  Prov. 
XXX,  27,  drpiV*  locusta,  "locusts;"  Jer.  xhn,  28,  dicpida, 
locusta, "  grasshoppers ;"  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25,  Axpic,  locusta, 
"locust ;"  Nah.  iii,  15,  (ipovxo^t  bruchus,  "locusts;"  ver. 
17,  arrtXa/3oc,  locusta,  "locusts").  In  almost  every 
passage  where  arbeh  occurs,  reference  is  made  to  its  ter- 
ribly destmctive  powers. 

It  is  the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  described  in 
Exod.  X,  where,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  it  occiurs  in 
the  singular  number  only,  though  it  is  there  associated 
with  verbs  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (ver.  5, 6),  as 
are  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate. 
This  it  might  be  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  but  it  will  be 
rendered  probable  that  four  species  were  employed  in 
the  plague  on  Egypt,  of  which  this  is  named  first  (Psa. 
Ixxviii,  46,  47;  cv,  84).  These  may  all  have  been 
brought  into  Eji^pt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been 
the  cradle  of  all  kinds  of  locusts),  by  what  is  called  in 
Exodus  "  the  east  wind,"  since  Bochart  proves  that  the 
word  which  properly  signifies  "east"  often  means 
"  south"  also.  The  word  arbeh  may  be  used  in  Lev.  xi, 
22  as  the  collective  name  for  the  locust,  and  be  put  first 
there  as  denoting  also  the  most  numerous  species;  but 
in  Joel  i,  4,  and  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46,  it  is  dbtinguished  from 
the  other  names  of  locusts,  and  is  mentioned  second,  as 
if  of  a  different  species;  just,  perhaps,  as  we  use  the 
word  Jly,  sometimes  as  a  collective  name,  and  at  others 
for  a  particular  species  of  insect,  as  when  speaking  of 
the  hop,  tumip,  meat  fly,  etc  When  the  Hebrew  word 
is  used  in  reference  to  a  particular  species,  it  has  been 
supposed,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given,  to  denote  the 
Gryllus  gregarivs  or  migratorius,  Moses,  therefore,  in 
Exodus,  refers  Pharaoh  to  the  visitation  of  the  locusts, 
as  well  known  in  Egypt ;  but  the  plague  would  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  bringing  them  into  that  country  in 
unexampled  numbers,  consisting  of  various  species  never 
previously  seen  there  (comp.  Exod.  x,  5,  6, 15). 

It  is  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were 
allowed  as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi,  21).  In 
this  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representative  of  some  spe- 
cies of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera,  which  must  have 
possessed  indications  of  form  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  insect  from  the  three  other  names  which  belong  to 
the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  context.  The  opinion  of  Michaelis  {SuppL 
667, 910),  that  the  four  words  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi,  22 
denote  the  same  insect  in  four  different  ages  or  stages 
of  its  growth,  is  quite  untenable,  for,  whatever  particu- 
lar species  are  intended  by  these  words,  it  is  quite  clear 
from  verse  21  that  they  must  all  be  winged  orthoptera. 
The  Septuagint  word  ^povxoi  there  clearly  shows  that 
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the  tranalator  uses  it  for  a  winged  species  of  locust,  con- 
trary to  the  Latin  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg- 
ory, etc.),  who  all  deftne  the  bruchus  to  be  the  unfledged 
young  or  larva  of  the  locust,  and  who  call  it  attelabus 
when  its  wings  are  partially  developed,  and  lociuta  when 
able  to  fly ;  although  both  Sept,  and  Vulg.  ascribe  flight 
to  the  bruchus  here,  and  in  Nah.  iii,  17.  The  Greek  fa- 
thers, on  the  other  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  ^pov- 
XOQ  both  wings  and  flight,  and  therein  agree  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Greek  naturalists.  Thus 
Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who,  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Septua- 
gint  translators  of  the  Pentateuch,  plainly  speaks  of  it 
OS  a  distinct  species,  and  not  a  mere  state :  ^*  The  dxpi- 
Seg  (the  best  ascertained  general  Greek  word  for  the  lo- 
cust) are  injurious,  the  drriXajdoi  still  more  so,  and 
those  most  of  all  which  they  call  fipovxoi*'  {De  A  mm). 
The  Sept.  seems  to  recognise  the  peculiar  destructive- 
ness  of  the  jipovxoQ  in  1  Kings  viii,  37  (but  has  merged 
it  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.),  and  in  Nah.  iii,  15, 
by  adopting  it  for  arbeh.  In  these  passages  the  Sept, 
translators  may  have  understood  the  G,  migratorius  or 
ffregarius  (Linn.),  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
most  destructive  species  (from  fipwoicu,  I  devour}.  Yet, 
in  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25,  they  have  applied  it  to  the  yelek, 
which,  however,  appears  there  as  engaged  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  Hesychius,  in  the  3d  century,  explains 
the  PpovxoQ  as  "  a  species  of  locust,"  though,  he  ob- 
serves, applied  in  his  time  by  different  nations  to  differ- 
ent species  of  locusts,  and  by  some  to  the  arTi\a(3oQ, 
May  not  his  testimony  to  this  effect  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  the  word  by  the  Sept.  in  the  minor  prophets  ? 
Our  translators  have  wrongly  adopted  the  word  "grass- 
hopper" in  Judges  and  Jer.  xlvi,  23,  where  "  locusts* 
would  certainly  have  better  illustrated  the  idea  of  ^  in- 
numerable multitudes  ;*'  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  have 
departed  from  their  professed  rule  **not  to  vary  from 
the  sense  of  that  which  they  had  translated  before,  if 
the  word  signified  the  same  in  both  places"  (translators 
to  the  reader,  ad  finem). 

The  Hebrew  word  in  question  is  usually  derived  from 
na"<,  "to  multiply,"  or  "be  numerous,"  because  the  lo- 
cust is  remarkably  prolific ;  which,  as  a  general  name,  is 
certainly  not  inapplicable ;  and  it  is  thence  also  inferred 
that  it  denotes  the  G,  migraioriuSi  because  that  species 
often  appears  in  large  numbers.  However,  the  largest 
flight  of  locusts  upon  record,  calculated  to  have  extend- 
ed over  Ave  hundred  miles,  and  which  darkened  the  air 
like  an  eclipse,  and  was  supposed  to  come  from  Arabia, 
did  not  consist  of  the  G.  migratoriuSj  but  of  a  red  spe- 
cies (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd,  to  Entomoloffy,  i,  210) ; 
and,  according  to  Forskal,  the  species  which  now  chiefly 
infests  Arabia,  and  which  he  names  G,gregariu8^  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  G,  miffratorius  of  Linn.  {Encyc,  Brit,  art. 
Entomology,  p.  193).  Others  derive  the  word  from 
3'HX, "  to  lie  hid"  or  "  in  ambush,"  because  the  newly- 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground,  or  because  the 
locust  besieges  vegetables.  RosenmUller  j  ustly  remarks 
upon  such  etymologies,  and  the  inferences  made  from 
them  (Scholia  in  Joel,  i,  4), "  How  precarious  truly  the 
reasoning  is,  derived  in  this  manner  from  the  mere  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  everybody  may  underetand  for 
himself.  Nor  b  the  principle  otherwise  in  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  species."  He  also  remarks  that  the  ref- 
erences to  the  destructiveness  of  locusts,  which  are  of- 
ten derived  from  the  roots,  simply  concur  in  this,  that 
locusts  consume  and  do  mischief.  Illustrations  of  the 
propriety  of  his  remarks  will  abound  as  we  proceed. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  a  coincidence  of  the 
Hebrew  roots,  in  this  or  any  other  meaning,  that  the 
learned  AtnonfT  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  recognise  differ- 
ent species  in  the  different  names  of  locusts.  The  Eng- 
lish word^y,  from  the  Saxon  ^fieon^  the  Heb.  C]"::?,  and 
its  representative  "  fowl,"  in  the  English  versiun  (Gen.  i, 
20,  etc),  all  express  both  a  general  and  specific  idea. 
Even  a  modem  entomologist  might  speak  of  ♦'  the  flics' 


in  a  room,  while  aware  that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
different  species  annually  visit  our  apartments.  The 
Scriptures  use  popular  language;  hence  "  the  multitude," 
"  the  devourer,"  or  "  the  darkener,"  may  have  been  the 
familiar  appellations  for  certain  species  of  locusts.  The 
common  Greek  words  for  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  etc, 
are  of  themselves  equally  indefinite,  yet  they  also  served 
for  the  names  of  species,  as  aKpiiy  the  locust  generally, 
from  the  tops  of  vegetables,  on  which  the  locust  feeds ; 
but  it  is  also  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  particular 
species,  as  the  grasshopper :  ri rpafrrcpvXXi'Ct  **  four- 
winged,"  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  grasshopper;  rputK- 
aWit,  firom  rpwyw, "  to  chew,"  sometimes  to  the  cater- 
pillar. Yet^he  Greeks  had  also  distinct  names  restrict- 
ed to  particular  species,  as  ovoc*  /loXovp/c,  KipKutrHy  etc 
The  Hebrew  names  may  also  have  served  similar  pur- 
poses. 

(2.)  Gbb  (3A,  Isa.  xxxiii,  4 ;  Sept.  axpUtCf  Yulgate 
omits,  EngL  "locusts"),  or  Gob  (3'iJ,  Amos  vii,  1,  *«•«- 
yovrj  ctKpiSiitv ;  Aquila,  popdiov  [voratrices],  locusta, 
"grasshoppers ;"  Nah. iii,  17,  ArriXafioiy locusUx^  "grass- 
hoppers"). Here  the  lexicographers,  finding  no  Hebrew 
root,  resort  to  the  Arabic,  X3 J,  "  to  crtep  out"  (of  the 
ground),  as  the  locusts  do  in  spring.  But  this  applies 
to  the  young  of  all  species  of  locusts,  and  Bochart^s  quo- 
tations from  Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  unfortunately  in 
general  descriptions  of  the  locust.  Castell  gives  anoth- 
er Arabic  root,  SKJ, "  to  cuf"  or  "  tear,"  but  this  is  open 
to  a  similar  objection.  Parkhurst  proposes  3ft,  anything 
gibbous,  curved,  or  arched,  and  gravely  adds, "  The  lo- 
cust in  the  caterpillar  state,  so  called  from  its  shape  in 
general,  or  from  its  continually  hunching  out  its  back  in 
moving."  The  Sept.  word  in  Nahum,  drTika^oQ,  has 
already  been  shown  to  mean  a  perfect  insect  and  species. 
Accoidingly,  Aristotle  speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs 
{Hi$U  Anim,  v,  29;  so  also  Plutarch,  De  Isid,  et  Onr.), 
It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a  vring- 
less  species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  Latreille.  Grass- 
hoppers, which  are  of  this  kind,  he  includes  under  the 
genus  Tettix,  Hesychius  defines  the  aTriXafiog  as  "  a 
small  locust,"  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  "  the  smallest  of 
locusts,  without  wings"  (Jlistor,  NaU  xxix,  5).  Accord- 
ingly* the  Sept.  ascribes  only  leaping  to  it  In  Nahum 
we  have  the  construction  "^nis  ^ift,  locuH  of  the  locutts, 
which  the  lexicons  expUin  as  a  vast  multitude  of  lo- 
custs. Archbishop  Newcome  suggests  that "  the  phrase 
is  either  a  double  reading  where  the  scribes  had  a  doubt 
which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mistaken  repetirion  not 
expunged."  He  adds,  that  we  may  suppose  '^Z'^%  the 
contracted  plural  for  W^y\^{Ifi^roved  Vernon  of  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets^  Pontefr.  1809,  p.  188).  Henderson  undei^ 
stands  the  reduplication  to  express  "  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  of  that  kind  of  insect"  {Comment,  on  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets^  ad  loc).  Some  writers,  led  by  this  pas- 
sage, have  believed  that  the  gdb  represents  the  larva 
state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts ;  the  habit  of  halting 
at  night,  however,  and  encamping  under  the  hedges,  as 
described  by  the  prophet,  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  winged  locust  as  well  as  to  the  larvm ;  see  Exod.  x, 
18 :  "  The  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning^ 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts."  Mr.  Barrow  (i,  257 
-8),  speaking  of  some  species  of  South  African  locusts, 
says  that  when  the  larvie,  which  are  still  more  voracious 
than  the  parent  insect,  are  on  the  march,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  them  turn  out  of  the  way,  which  is  usually  that 
of  the  wind.  At  sunset  the  troop  halts  and  divides  into 
separate  groups,  each  occupying  in  bee-like  clusters  the 
neighboring  eminences  for  the  night.  It  is  quite  poaai- 
ble  that  the  gdb  may  represent  the  Uirva  or  nympha  state 
of  the  insect;  nor  is  the  passage  from  Nahum,"  When 
the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,"  any  objection  to  this 
supposition,  for  the  last  stages  of  the  kirva  differ  bat 
slightly  from  the  nympha^  both  which  states  may  there- 
fore be  comprehended  under  one  name ;  the  g6h  of  Nalw 
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ui,  17  may  easily  have  been  the  tiymphm  (which  in  all 
the  A  metabola  continue  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condi- 
tion) encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  ob- 
taining their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  represent^ 
ed  as  ilying  away  (so  too  Kitto,  Pict,  Bibles  note  on  Nah. 
iii,  17).  It  certainly  is  improbable  that  the  Jews  should 
have  had  no  name  for  the  locust  in  its  larva  or  nympha 
state,  for  they  must  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  such  devourers  of  every  green  thing,  the  larvs 
being  even  more  destructive  than  the  imago ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  other  nine  names,  all  of  which  Bochart  con- 
siders to  be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote  the 
insect  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  See  Grass- 
hopper. 

(3.)  Gazam'  (DtJ,Joel  i,4;  ii,25;  Amos  iv,9;  in  all 
which  the  Sept.  reads  Kafimif  the  Vulg.  eructi,  and  the 
English  "  palmer-worm").  Bochart  observes  that  the 
Jews  derive  the  word  from  tia  or  tJSl,  **  to  thear^  or 
^dipf"  though  he  prefers  Dta, "  to  cuf,"  because,  he  ob- 
serves, the  locust  gnaws  the  tender  branchy  of  trees  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  Gesenius  urges  that  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  explain  it  as  the  young  unfledged  bruchusy 
which  he  considers  very  suitable  to  the  passage  in  Joel, 
where  the  gazam  begins  its  ravages  before  the  locusts ; 
but  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  is  no  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  this.  Gesenius  adds  that  the  root  QJ^ 
in  Arabic  and  the  Talmud  is  kindred  with  DOS,  "  to 
shear's—A  derivation  which,  however,  applies  to  most 
species  of  locusts.  Michaelis  follows  the  Sept.  and  Vul- 
gate, where  the  word  in  each  most  probably  means  the 
caterpillar,  the  larvae  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes  of  in- 
sects (Supplem,  ad  Lex.  290,  compared  with  RecueU  de 
QuuL  p.  63).  We  have,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Colu- 
mella, that  the  creatures  which  the  Latins  call  erucct 
are  by  the  Greeks  called  Kafinatj  or  caierpiUars  (xi,  8), 
which  he  also  describes  as  creeping  upon  vegetables  and 
devouring  them.  Nevertheless,  the  depredations  as- 
cribed to  the  gazamy  in  Amos,  better  agree  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart,  it 
was  understood  by  the  ancient  versions.  The  English 
word  "jxi/meTHrrorOT,"  in  our  old  authors,  means  properly 
a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like  a  palmer  or  pil- 
grim, and,  from  its  being  rough,  called  also  **  beareworm'' 
(MoufTet,  Insectorum  Theatrumt  p.  186).  See  Palmer- 
worm. 

(4.)  Chaoab'  (2^11,  Lev.  xi,  22 ;  Numb,  xiii,  38 ;  Isa. 
xl,22;  Eccles.  xii,  5,  and  2  Chron.  vii,  18,  in  all  which 
the  Sept.  reads  aicpi'c,  Vulg.  tocusta,  and  EngL  "  grass- 
hopper," except  the  last,  where  the  EngL  has  "  locusts." 
The  manifest  impropriety  of  translating  this  word 
"grasshoppers"  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  word,  appears  from  its  description 
there  as  being  winged  and  edible ;  in  all  the  other  in- 
stances it  most  probably  denotes  a  species  of  locust. 
Our  translators  have,  indeed,  properly  rendered  it  "  lo- 
cust" in  2  Chron. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  "  grasshop- 
per," probably  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  contrast  dl&- 
scribed  in  those  passages,  but  with  no  real  advantage. 
Oedman  (  r«*m,  SqmmL  ii,  90)  infers,  from  it«  being  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the  smallest 
species  of  locust;  but  in  the  passage  in  Chronicles  vo- 
racity seems  its  chief  characteristic  An  Arabic  root, 
32n,  8ignif}-ing  " to  hide"  ia  nsually  adduced,  because 
it  is  said  that  locusts  fly  in  such  crowds  as  to  hide  the 
sun ;  but  others  say,  from  their  hiding  the  ground  when 
they  alight  Even  Parkhurst  demurs  that  "  to  veil  the 
sun  and  darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  of 
locust;"  and  with  no  better  success  proposes  to  under- 
stand the  cticuUated,  or  hooded,  or  veiled  species  of  lo- 
cust. Tychsen  {Comment,  de  Ixxmst,  p.  76)  supposes 
that  chdgdb  denotes  the  GryUm  coronatusy  Linn. ;  but 
this  is  the  AaaUhodi*  coronattu  of  Aud.  Serv.,  a  South 
American  species,  and  probably  confined  to  that  conti- 
nent. Michaelis  (Supplem.  668),  who  derives  the  word 
from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  "  to  veil,"  conceives  that 


chdgdb  represents  either  a  locust  at  the  fourth  stage  of 
its  growth,  "  ante  quartas  exuvias  quod  adhuc  velaU 
est,"  or  else  at  the  last  stage  of  its  growth, "  post  quar- 
tas exuvias,  quod  jam  volans  toUm  calumque  obvelatJ* 
To  the  first  theory  the  passage  in  Lev.  xi  is  opposed. 
The  second  theory  is  more  reasonable,  but  chdgdb  is 
probably  derived  not  from  the  Arabic,  but  the  Hebrew. 
From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  appear  better 
to  own  our  complete  inability  to  say  what  species  of  lo- 
cust chdgdb  denotes,  than  to  hazard  conjectures  which 
must  be  grounded  on  no  solid  foundation.  In  the  Tal- 
mud chdgdb  is  a  collective  name  for  many  of  the  locust 
tribe,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chdg&bim  be- 
ing supposed  by  the  Talmud  to  exist !  (Lewysohn,  Zoo- 
log,  des  TcUm,  §  384).  Some  kinds  of  locusts  are  beau- 
tifully marked,  and  were  sought  after  by  young  Jewish 
children  as  playthings,  just  as  butterflies  and  cockchaf- 
ers are  nowadays.  M.  Lewysohn  says  (§  884)  that  a 
regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried  on  with  the  chagdbimy 
which  were  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  after 
wine  had  been  sprinkled  over  them ;  he  adds  that  the 
Israelites  were  only  allowed  to  buy  them  before  the 
dealer  had  thus  prepared  them.    See  Grasshopper. 

(6.)  Cha:«amal'  (*^03n,  occurs  only  in  Psa.  Ixxviii, 
47 ;  Sept,  xayvri ;  Aq.  iv  Kpvti ;  Vulg.  inpruma ;  Eng. 
"  frost").  Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  Sept., 
Vulg.,  and  Aquila,  it  is  objected  that  "  frost"  b  nowhere 
mentioned  as  having  been  employed  in  the  plagues  of 
£g}'pt,  to  which  the  Psalmist  evidently  alludes;  but 
that,  if  his  words  be  compared  with  Exod.  x,  5, 16,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  locusts  succeeded  the  hail  The 
Psalmist  observes  the  same  order,  putting  the  devourer 
after  the  hail  (comp.  MaL  iii,  11).  Hence  it  is  thought 
to  be  another  term  for  the  locust  If  this  inference  be 
correct,  and  assuming  that  the  Psalmist  is  describing 
'facts,  this  would  make  a  fourth  species  of  locust  em- 
ployed against  Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  arbeh  and 
chasilf  being  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.  Pro- 
posed derivation,  H^H,  to  settle,  and  b!|13,  to  cui  oj^  be- 
cause where  locusts  settle  they  cut  off  leaves,  etc,  or  as 
denoting  some  non-migrating  locust  which  settles  in  a 
locality  (see  Bochart,  in  coc,},  Michaelis  (Suppkm, 
846)  suggests  the  signification  of  antSf  comparing  the 
Arabic  name  for  that  insect,  with  n  prefixed.  Gesenius 
regards  it  as  a  quadriliteral,  and  argues  from  the  term 
n^a,  hailf  in  the  paraUel  member,  that  it  denotes  some- 
thing peculiarly  destructive  to  trees.    See  Frost. 

(6.)  Chasil'  (b''pn,  1  Kings  viii,  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  28 ; 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  46 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25;  Septuag. 
QKpicj  but  in  2  Chron.  ppovxoQ ;  Vulg.  rvbigoy  bruchvsj 
ctrugo  ;  EngL  always  ^*  caterpillar**).  Gesenius  derives 
it  from  the  root  bOH,  to  ecU  off,  Deut  xxxiii,  88.  It 
thus  points  to  the  same  generic  idea  of  destructiveness 
prominent  in  all  this  genus.    See  Caterpillar. 

(7.)  Chargol'  (ia'^n,  only  in  Lev.  xi,  22 ;  Septuag. 
60io/iCTx'?C»  Vulg.  ophiomachuSf  Auth.  Vers. "  beetle'*),  de- 
rived by  Gesenius  from  the  Arabic  quadriliteral  root 
bs'in,  to  gallop  as  a  horse,  and  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
a  flight  of  wingless  locusts,  but  thought  by  him  to  in- 
dicate in  Leviticus  a  winged  and  edible  locust  Beok- 
mann  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  insect  of 
the  sphex  or  ichneumon  kind  was  meant  (apud  Bochart,. 
a  RosenmUUer,  iii,  264).  The  genus  of  iocusfs  called 
Tntxalisy  said  to  live  upon  insects,  has  been  thought  to- 
answer  the  description.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  genus 
Trmralis  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Acridiies, 
and  is  pre-eminently  insectivorous  ?  Serville  {Ortkopt, 
p.  579)  believes  that  in  their  manner  of  living  the  Tnw' 
alides  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Acrtdites,  but  seems  to 
allow  that  further  investigation  is  necessary.  Fischer 
(Orthop,  Europ,  p.  292)  says  that  the  nutriment  of  this 
family  is  plants  of  various  kinds.  It  is  some  excuse  for 
the  English  rendering  "  beetle"  in  this  place,  that  Pliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-cricket,  G,domeS' 
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Hau,  under  the  scanbei  {ffisL  Nat,  xi,  8).  The  Jews 
inteipret  ekarpdl  to  mean  a  species  oi  grcushopper,  Ger- 
man heiuchrecke^  which  M.  Lewysohn  identifies  with 
Locuita  viriditsima^  adopting  the  etymolog>^  of  Bochart 
and  Gesenius.  The  Jewish  women  used  to  carry  the 
eggs  of  the  chargdl  in  their  ears  to  preserve  them  from 
the  earache  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Ckald,  et  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Char- 
gdl).   See  Beetle. 

(8.)  Ye'lkk  (pl);^,P8a.cv,  84, /3pouxoCf^<?*«'i"  cat- 
erpillars ;"  Jer.  li,  14, 27,  airpic,  bruchuSf  "  caterpillars  ;** 
and  in  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  reads  bruchut  acu' 
ieatttt,  and  some  copies  horripikitUes ;  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  25, 
jSpoD^oCt  bruchtu,  "  canker  -  worm ;"  Nah.  iii,  15,  16, 
^ucpig  and  /3poDxoc»  "  canker-worm").  Assuming  that 
the  Psalmist  means  to  say  that  the  yeUk  was  really  an- 
other species  employed  in  the  plague  on  Egypt,  the 
English  word  caterpillar  in  the  common  acceptation  can- 
not be  correct,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  larvae 
of  the  Papilionidie  tribe  of  insects  could  be  carried  by 
**  winds.**  Canker-worm  means  anif  worm  that  preys  on 
fhiit.  Bpovxof:  could  hardly  be  understood  by  the  Sept. 
translators  of  the  minor  prophets  as  an  undedged  locust, 
for  in  Nah.  iii,  16  they  give  the  fipovxoQjliet  away.  As 
to  the  etymology,  the  Arabic  pb^,  io  be  whilej  is  ofTered ; 
hence  the  white  locust  or  the  chafer-worm,  which  is 
white  (Michaelis,  Recueil  de  Quest,  p.  64 ;  8upp,  ad  Lex, 
Heb,  1080).  Others  give  ppb,  to  Uck  og^  as  Gesenius, 
who  refers  to  Numb,  xxii,  4,  where  this  root  is  applied 
to  the  ox  **  licking*'  up  his  pasturage,  and  which,  as  de- 
scriptive of  celerity  in  eating,  U  supposed  to  apply  to 
the  y^k.  Others  suggest  the  Arabic  p^|l,  to  katteny  al- 
luding to  the  quick  motions  of  locusts.  The  passage  in 
Jer.  li,  27  is  the  only  instance  where  an  epithet  b  ap- 
plied to  the  locust,  and  there  we  find  pb^  "^^9*  *''^*'S^ 
caterpillars.**  As  the  noun  derived  from  this  descriptive 
term  (1^0^)  means  "nails,"  "sharp-pointed  spikes,** 
Michaelis  refers  it  to  the  rough,  sharp-pointed  feet  of 
some  species  of  chafer  (ut  tupra),  Oedman  takes  it  for 
the  G,  cristatus  of  Linn.  Tychsen,  with  more  proba- 
bility, refers  it  to  some  rough  or  bristly  species  of  locust, 
as  the  G.  hamatopus  of  Linn.,  whose  thighs  are  ciliated 
with  hairs.  Many  grylli  are  furnished  with  spines  and 
bristles ;  the  whole  species  A  cheUij  also  the  pupa  species 
of  Linn.,  called  by  Degeer  Locusta  pupa  spmosa^  which 
is  thus  described:  Thorax  ciliated  with  spines,  abdo- 
men tuberculous  and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  be- 
neath with  four  spines  or  teeth ;  inhabiu  Ethiopia.  The 
jUlusion  in  Jeremiah  is  to  the  ancient  accoutrement  of 
war-horses,  bristling  with  sheaves  of  arrows.  See  Cam- 
jlek-worm. 

(9.)  Salam'  (D?^0),  only  in  Lev.  xi,  22,  rfrraw;,  at- 
,tacuSf  "  the  bald  locust.**  A  Chaldee  quadriliteral  root 
is  given  by  Bochart,  OJ'O,  to  devour.  Another  has 
been  proposed,  5^0,  a  rock  or  stoney  and  fl^y,  to  go  up; 
•hence  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or  rocks ;  but, 
as  Bochart  observes,  no  loaist  is  known  answering  to 
this  characteristic  Others  give  5^0,  a  stones  and  0^5, 
to  hide  under ;  equally  futile.  Tychsen,  arguing  from 
what  is  said  of  the  salam  in  the  Talmud  (Tract,  Cholin\ 
viz.  that  "  this  insect  has  a  smooth  head,  and  that  the 
female  is  without  the  sword-shaped  tail,**  conjectures 
that  the  species  here  intended  is  Giyllus  eversor  (Asso), 
.•a  synonymc  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  re- 
.corded  species.  From  the  text  where  it  is  mentioned  it 
«nly  appears  that  it  was  some  species  of  locust  winged 
and  edible. 

(10.)  TsEiJiTSAL'  (^?^^,  as  the  name  of  an  insect 
only  in  Deut.  xx viii,  42,  Ipvoifirf^  ruhigo^  *'  locust").  The 
root  commonly  assigned  is  b^2C,  to  sound  (whence  its 
.use  for  a  whining  of  wings,  Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  for  eymbalSf  2 
&am,  vi,  5;  Psa.  cl,  5;  or  any  ringing  instrument,  as  a 
harpoon,  dob  xli,7);  hence,  says  Gesenius,  a  species  of 
locust  that  makes  a  shrill  noise.    Dr.  Lee  says  a  tret' 


cricket  that  does  so.  Tychsen  suggests  the  G,  ttriduhu 
of  Linn.  The  song  of  the  gryUo-talpa  is  sweet  and  loud. 
On  similar  principles  we  might  conjecture,  although 
with  perhaps  somewhat  less  certainty,  a  derivation  from 
the  Chald.  K^2C,  to  pray^  and  thence  infer  the  Mantis  re- 
ligiosaf  or  Prier  Dieu,  so  called  from  its  singular  atti- 
tude, and  which  is  found  in  Palestine  (Kitto*s  Physical 
History^  p.  419).  The  words  in  the  Septuag.  and  Yulg. 
properly  mean  the  mildew  on  com,  etc,  and  are  there 
applied  metaphorically  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  This 
mildew  was  anciently  believed  by  the  heathens  to  be 
a  divine  chastisement ;  hence  their  religious  ceremony 
called  Rubigalia  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xviii,  29).  The  woitl 
is  evidently  onomatopoietic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  syn- 
onyme  for  some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  Mi- 
chaelis {Supplem,  2094)  believes  the  word  is  identical 
with  chasilf  which  he  says  denotes  perhaps  the  mole- 
cricket,  Gryllus  talp\formiSf  from  the  stridulous  sound 
it  produces.  Tychsen  (p.  79, 80)  identifies  it  with  the 
Gryllus  stridulus^  Linnseus  ( =  (JCdipoda  stridula,  Aud. 
Serv.).  The  notion  conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  word  will, 
however,  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of  locust,  and,  in- 
deed, to  many  kinds  of  insects;  a  similar  word  ftsalsalza, 
was  applied  by  the  Ethiopians  to  a  fiy  which  the  Arabs 
called  zimbf  apparently  identical  with  the  tsetse  fly  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  other  African  travellers.  In  the  pas- 
sage in  Deuteronomy,  if  an  insect  be  meant  at  all,  it 
may  be  assigned  to  some  destructive  species  of  grass- 
hopper or  locust. 

(11.)  The  Greek  term  for  the  locust  is  &KpiCi  which 
occurs  in  Rev.  ix,  8,  7,  with  undoubted  allusion  to  the 
Oriental  devastating  insect,  which  is  represented  as  as- 
cending from  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit,  as  a  type  of 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
They  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6),  where  it  is 
not,  as  some  have  supposed;  ahy  plant  that  is  intended, 
but  the  insect,  which  is  still  universally  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  East,  both  in  a  cooked  and  raw 
state  (Hackett's  lUuttra,  of  Script,  p.  97). 

II.  Locusts  belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by 
the  term  Orthoptera  (or  straight-winged).  This  order 
is  divided  into  two  large  groups  or  divisions,  viz.  C«r- 
soria  and  SalteUoria,  The  first,  as  the  name  imports, 
includes  only  those  families  of  Orthoptera  which  have 
legs  formed  for  creeping^  and  which  are  considered  un- 
clean by  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the  second  are  com- 
prised those  whose  two  posterior  legs,  by  their  peculiar 
structure,  enable  them  to  move  on  the  ground  by  leaps. 
This  group  contains,  according  to  Serville's  arrange- 
ment, three  families,  the  GryllideSy  Locustaria,  and  the 
AcriditeSf  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  some  pe- 
culiar modifications  of  structure.  The  common  house- 
cricket  {Gryllus  domesticusy  Oliv.)  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Gryllides;  the  green  grasshopper 
{Locusta  viridissimat  Fabr.),  which  the  French  call 
Sauterelle  verte,  will  represent  the  family  Locustarice ; 
and  the  Acridites  may  be  typified  by  the  common  mi- 
gratory locust  {CRdipoda  migratoriOf  Aud.  Serv.),  which 


(Eiipoda  Migratoria, 
is  an  occasional  visitor  to  Europe  (see  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  July,  1748,  p.  881,  414;  also  The  Times,  Oct, 
4,  1845).  Of  the  Gryllides,  G,  cerisyi  has  been  found 
in  Egypt^  and  G,  domesticus,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  in  Palestine ;  but  doubtless  other  species  also  oc- 
cur in  these  countries.  Of  the  Locustaria,  Phanerop* 
terafalcata,  Serv.  (G,falc,  Scopoli),  has  also,  according 
to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine,  Bradyponu  datypuM 
in  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  etc,  Saga  Natolim  near  Smyr> 
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na.  Of  the  locosta  proper,  or  AcridUes^  four  species  of 
the  genus  Truxalis  are  recorded  as  having  been  seen  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  Arabia,  viz.  T.  nasuta^  T,  variabUis^ 
T.  procera,  and  71  mmicUa,  The  following  kinds  also 
occur:  OpaomaUi  pisciformis,  in  Egypt,  and  the  oasis 
of  Harrat;  Pakihceroa  hieroglypkiauj  P,  hufoniusy  P, 
punctiventris,  P,  vulcamu^  in  the  deserts  of  Cairo ;  De- 
ricorys  albidula  in  Egypt  and  MoUnt  Lebanon.  Of  the 
genus  Acridium,  A,  wuestum,  the  most  formidable  per- 
haps of  all  the  A  crulitetf  A .  Imeola  {=G.  ACgypU  Linn.), 


AcrUtiwm  LifmUu 


which  is  a  species  commonly  sold  for  food  in  the  mar- 
keu  of  Bagdad  (Ser>'.  Orihop,  G57),  A .  §emtfcuc%aium^ 
A.pereffrinum,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  A .  morbontni,  occur  either  in  £g3rpt  or  Arabia. 
Caliiptamus  aerapis  and  ChrotogonuM  luguhris  are  found 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  cultivated  lands  about  Cairo;  Ert- 
mobia  carinaia^  in  the  rocky  places  about  SinaL  E. 
cisti,  E,  pukkHpemtis^  (Edipoda  odofascUttOf  and  (Ed. 
miffraioria  (=(?.  migrai,  Linn.),  complete  the  list  of 
the  Saltatorial  Orthoptera  of  the  Bible  lands.  Of  one 
species  M.  Olivier  ( Voyage  dans  r Empire  Othomant  ih 
424)  thus  writes :  ^  With  the  burning  south  winds  (of 
Syria)  there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts 
(^Acridium  peregrwum),  whose  ravages  to  these  coun- 


Acridium  Peregrimtnu 


tries  are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as  those  of 
the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed  them  twice. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the 
sight  of  the  whole  atmosphere  filled  on  all  sides  and  to 
a  great  height  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  in- 
sects, whose  flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose 
noise  resembled  that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  darkened, 
and  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.  In  a 
moment  the  terraces  of  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  all 
the  fields  were  covered  by  these  insects,  and  in  two  days 
they  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  seemed  to 
have  miin^ted  only  to  reproduce  themselves  and  4ie; 
in  fact^  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the  next  day  had  paired, 
and  the  day  following  the  fields  were  covered  with  their 
dead  bodies.**  This  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  The  ordinary  Syrian  locust 
greatly  resembles  the  common  grasshopper,  but  is  larger 
and  more  destructive.  It  is  usually  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  chiefly  of  a  green  color,  with 
dark  spots.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  antennie  or 
**  feelers'*  about  an  inch  in  length,  projecting  from  the 
head.  The  mandibles  or  jaws  are  black,  and  the  wing- 
oorerts  are  of  a  bright  brown,  spotted  with  black.  It 
has  an  elevated  ridge  or  crest  upon  the  thorax,  or  that 


portion  of  the  body  to  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  at- 
tached. The  legs  and  thighs  of  these  insects  are  so 
powerful  that  they  can  leap  to  a  height  of  two  hundred 
times  the  length  of  their  bodies;  when  so  raised  they 
spread  their  wings,  and  fly  so  close  together  as  to  appear 
like  one  compact  moving  mass. 


Locust  flying. 


Locusts,  like  many  other  of  the  general  provisions  of 
nature,  may  occasion  incidental  and  partial  evil,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  an  immense  benefit  to  those 
portions  of  the  world  which  they  inhabit;  and  so  con- 
nected is  the  chain  of  being  that  we  may  safely  believe 
that  the  advantage  is  not  confined  to  those  regions. 
**They  clear  the  way  for  the  renovation  of  vegetable 
productions  which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  exuberance  of  some  particular  species,  and  are  thus 
fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of  all  which  he  has 
made  should  nothing  be  lost.  A  region  which  has  been 
choked  up  by  shrubs,  and  perennial  plants,  and  hard, 
half-withered,  impalatable  grasses,  after  having*  been 
laid  bare  by  these  scourges,  soon  appears  in  a  far  more 
beautiful  dress,  with  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  fresh  an- 
nual grasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of  perennial 
kinds,  affording  delicious  herbage  for  the  wild  cattle 
and  game'*  (Spamum*s  Voyage^  i,  367).  Meanwhile  their 
excessive  multiplication  is  repressed  by  numerous  causes. 
Contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  with  all  other  insects, 
the  males  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  females.  It 
is  believed  that  if  they  were  equal  in  number  they 
would  in  ten  years  annihilate  the  vegetable  system. 
Besides  all  the  creatures  that  feed  upon  them,  rains  are 
ver}'  destractive  to  their  eggs,  to  the  larvse,  pup«,  and 
perfect  insect.  When  perfect  they  always  fly  with  the 
winds,  and  are  therefore  constantly  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  often  ignorantly  descend  upon  it  as  if  upon  land. 
(See  below.  III.)  Myriads  are  thus  lost  in  the  ocean 
every  year,  and  become  the  food  of  fishes.  On  land 
the}'^  afford  in  all  their  several  states  sustenance  to  count- 
less tribes  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  etc. ;  and  if  their  of- 
fice as  the  scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to  remove 
all  superfluous  productions  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  incidentally  and  as  the  operation  of  a  general 
law,  interferes  with  the  labors  of  man,  as  do  storms, 
tempests,  etc.,  they  have,  from  all  antiquity  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  afforded  him  an  exceUent  supply  till  the  land 
acquires  the  benefit  of  their  visitations,  by  yielding  him 
in  the  mean  time  an  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutri- 
tious aliment. 

There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food : 
sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then  mixed 
with  flour  and  water  and  made  into  cakes,  or  they  are 
salted  and  then  eaten;  sometimes  smoked;  boiled  or 
roasted;  stewed,  or  fried  \n  butter.  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict. 
Bibley  note  on  Lev.  xi,  21),  who  tasted  locusts,  says  they 
are  more  like  shrimps  than  anything  else ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  some  years  ago,  cooked  some  of  the 
green  grasshoppers,  Ixxmsta  viridissima,  boiling  them 
in  water  half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head,  wings, 
and  legSj  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  pepper  and 
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salt,  and  adding  butter:  he  foond 
them  excellent.  How  strange,  then, 
nay,  "  how  idle,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Kirby  and  Spence  (AWom.  i,  805), 
"  was  the  controversy  concerning  the 
locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  sus- 
tenance of  John  the  Baptist,  .  .  .  and 
how  apt  even  learned  men  are  to  per- 
plex a  plain  question  from  ignorance 
of  the  customs  of  other  countries!" 
lliey  are  even  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce  (Sparman's  Voyage,  i,  367, 
etc).  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  a 
people  of  Ethiopia  who  were  so  fond 
of  eating  them  that  they  were  called 
A  cridophagi,  "eaters  of  locusts"  (xxiv, 
8),  Whole  armies  have  been  relieved 
by  them  when  in  danger  of  perishing 
(Porphyrius,  De  AbatinerUia  Camis), 
We  learn  from  Aristophanes  and  Aris- 
totle that  they  were  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Greece  ( Aristopb.  ^4  cAar- 
nm.  1116, 1117,  edit.  Dind.;  Aristotle, 
I/iit,  Anim,  v,  80,  where  he  speaks  of 
them  as  delicacies).  (See  below.  III.) 
Dried  Locusts  on  That  they  were  eaten  in  a  preserved 
rods   borne   in  state  by  the  ancient  Assvriaiis  is  evi- 

Pr'*f«»f!2?'J^"  dent  from  the  monuments  (Uyard, 

scniptares  from    „  ,        ....        nof%\ 

KonynnHk,  Bab.  and Ntn,p,289), 

now  in  the  Brit-       Birds  also  eagerly  devour    them 

ish  Musenm.)  (RosseD,  Natural  History  o/AUjipo, 
p.  127 ;  Volney,  Travels,  i,  237 ;  Kitto's  Physical  History 
o/PaL  p.  410).  The  locust-bird  referred  to  by  travel- 
lers, and  which  the  Arabs  call  smurmur,  is  no  doubt, 
from  Dr.  Kitto's  description,  the  "  rose-oolored  starling," 
Pastor  roseus.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  saw  one  speci- 
men in  the  orange-groves  at  Jaffa  in  the  spring  of  1868, 


The  Smurmur,  or  Locust-eating  Bird. 

but  makes  no  allusion  to  its  devouring  locasto.  Dr. 
Kitto  in  one  place  (p.  410)  says  the  locust-bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  starling;  in  another  place  (p.  420)  he  com- 
pares it  in  size  to  a  swallow.  The  bird  is  about  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Yarrell  (British  Birds,  ii, 
61,  2d  ed.)  says  **it  is  held  sacred  at  Aleppo  because  it 
feeds  on  the  locust ;"  and  CoL  Sykes  bears  testimony  to 
the  immense  flocks  in  which  they  fly.  He  says  (Cata- 
logue  of  the  Birds  of  Dakhan)  "  they  darken  the  air  by 
their  numbers  .  .  .  forty  Oi-  fifty  have  been  killed  at  a 
shot."  But  he  says  "  they  prove  a  cahimity  to  the  hus- 
bandman, as  they  are  as  destructive  as  locusts,  and  not 
much  less  numerous." 

The  great  flights  of  locusts  occur  only  every  fourth 
or  fifth  season.  Those  locusts  which  come  in  the  first 
instance  only  fix  on  trees,  and  do  not  destroy  grain :  it 
is  the  young,  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  which  are 
chiefly  injurious  to  the  crops.  Nor  do  all  the  species 
feed  upon  vegetables;  one,  comprehending  many  vari- 
eties, the  truxalis,  according  to  some  authorities,  feeds 
upon  insects.  Latreille  says  the  house-cricket  will  do 
so.  "  Locusts,"  remarks  a  very  sensible  tourist,  "  seem 
to  devour  not  so  much  from  a  ravenous  appetite  as  from 
a  rage  for  destroying."  Destruction,  therefore,  and  not 
food,  is  the  chief  impulse  of  their  devastations,  and  in 


this  consists  their  utility;  they  are,  in  fact,  omnivo- 
rous. The  most  poisonous  plants  are  indifferent  to 
them;  they  will  prey  even  upon  the  crowfoot,  whose 
causticity  bums  the  very  hides  of  beasta.  They  simply 
consume  everything  without  predilection,  vegetable  mat^ 
ter,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  etc ;  and  Pliny  does  not 
exaggerate  when  he  says,  "Fores  quoque  tectorum," 
"  and  even  the  doors  of  houses"  (xi,  29),  for  they  have 
been  known  to  consume  the  very  varnish  of  fumitore. 
They  reduce  everything  indiscriminately  to  shreds, 
which  become  manure.  It  might  serve  to  mitigate 
popular  misapprehensions  on  the  subject  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  carnivorous  like  wasps.  All  terrestrial  beings,  in 
such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himself,  would  have  be- 
come their  victims.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  things 
respecting  them  yet  unknown  to  us  which  would  still 
further  justify  the  belief  that  this,  like  "every"  other 
"  work  of  God,  is  good" — benevolent  upon  the  whole 
(see  Dillon's  Trav,  in  Spain,  p.  266,  etc,  London,  1780, 
4to). 

III.  The  general  references  to  locusta  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  well  collected  by  Jahn  {BibL  A  rchaoL  §  28), 
while  Wemyss  gives  many  of  the  symbolical  applica- 
tions of  this  creature  (Clavis  Symboiica,  s.  v.).  It  is  well 
known  that  locusts  live  in  a  republic  like  ants.  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  correctly  says, "  The  locusts  have  no 
king."  But  Mr.  Home  gives  them  one  (Introduction, 
etc,  1889,  iii,  76),  and  Dr.  Harris  speaks  of  their  having 
"  a  leader  whose  motions  they  invariably  observe"  (Nat. 
f/isL  of  the  Bible,  Loudon,  1825).  See  this  notion  re- 
futed by  Kirby  and  Spence  (ii,  16),  and  even  by  Mouffet 
{Theat,  Insect,  p.  122,  Lond.  1634).  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  no  Hebrew  root  has  ever  been  offered  fa- 
voring this  idea.  Our  translation  (Nah.  iii,  17)  repre- 
sents locusts,  "great  grasshoppers,"  as  "camping  in  the 
hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  as 
fleeing  away."  Here  the  locust,  gob,  is  undoubtedly 
spoken  of  as  a  perfect  insect,  able  to  fly,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  at  evening  the  locusts  descend  from  their 
flights  and  form  camps  for  the  night,  may  not  the  cold 
day  mean  the  cold  portion  of  the  day,  i.  e.  the  night,  so 
remarkable  for  its  coldness  in  the  East,  the  word  Cl*^ 
being  used  here,  as  it  often  is,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
like  the  Gr.  i/fupa  and  Lat.  dies  f  Gesenius  suggests, 
that  riins,  "  hedges,"  should  here  be  understood  like 
the  Gr.  aiftaota,  shrubs,  brushwood,  etc  (See  above, 
1, 2.)  With  regard  to  the  description  in  Joel  (chap,  ii), 
it  is  considered  by  many  learned  writers  as  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  ravages  of  an  invading  "  army"  of 
human  beings,  as  in  Rev.  ix,  2-12,  rather  than  a  literal 
account,  since  such  a  devastation  would  hardly,  they 
think,  have  escaped  notice  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Some  have  abandoned  all  attempt  at  a  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  Lev.  xi,  22,  and  understand  by  the 
four  species  of  locusts  there  mentioned,  Shalmaneser, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus,  and  the  Romans.  Theodo- 
ret  explains  them  as  the  four  Assyrian  kings,  TigUth- 
pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and  Abarbanel,  of  the  four  kingdoms  inimical  to  the 
Jews,  viz.  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans (Pococke's  Works,  i,  214,  etc.,  Lond.  1740;  Rosen- 
mUller,  Scholia  in  JoeL  c  i). 

From  the  Scriptures  it  appears  that  Egypt,  Palestine, 
an^  the  adjacent  countries  were  frequently  laid  waste 
by  vast  bodies  of  migrating  locusts,  which  are  especial- 
ly represented  as  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of  divine  Prov- 
idence for  the  punishment  of  national  sins;  and  the 
brief  notices  of  the  inspired  writers  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  insects,  their  numbers,  and  the  devastation  they 
cause,  are  amply  borne  out  by  the  more  Ubored  details 
of  modem  travellers.  1.  Locusts  occur  in  great  num- 
bers, and  sometimes  obscure  the  sun  (Exod.  x,  16 ;  Jer. 
xlvi,  23;  Judg.  vi,  5;  vii,  12;  Joel  ii,  10;  Nah.  iii,  16; 
compare  Livy,  xlii,  2 ;  iElian,  M  ^4 .  iii,  12 ;  Pliny,  A"^  ff. 
xi,  29 ;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  187  [fol  2d  ed.] ;  LadoK  //ifC 
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jEtkiop.  i,  18,  and  De  LoauHi,  i,  4;  Volney,  TravtU  m 
Syria^  i,  286).  2.  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Exod. 
X,  12, 16;  Joel  i,  4, 7, 12,  and  ii,3 ;  Deut.  xxviii,38;  Pea. 
bcxriii,  46 ;  cv,  34 ;  Ina.  xxxiii,  4  (comp.  Shaw,  Travels^ 
p.  187,  and  travellers  in  the  East,  passim).  3.  They  are 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii,  4 ;  Kev.  ix,  7.  The  Italians 
call  the  locust  ""Cavaletta;"  and  Kay  says, ""  Caput  ob- 
longnm,  equi  instar  prona  spectans.**  Compare  also  the 
Arab's  description  to  Niebuhr,  Deter,  de  VA  rabie),  4. 
They  make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii,  6 ;  Rev. 
ix,  9;  comp.  Forvkal,  Deacr,  p.  81 :  ^Transeuutes  grylli 
super  verticem  nostrum  sono  maf^ns  cataracts  ferve- 
bant  ;**  Volney,  Trav,  i,  236).  6.  Their  irresistible  prog- 
ress is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii,  8, 9  (comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p. 
187).  6.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the 
wood- work  of  bouses  (Exod.  x,  6;  Joel  ii,  9, 10;  comp. 
Pliny,  iV.  ff,  xi,  29).  7.  They  do  not  fly  in  the  night 
(Nah.  iii,  17 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  FA  rabie^  p.  178). 
8.  The  sea  destroys  the  greater  number  (Exod.  x,  19 : 
Joel  ii,  20 ;  compare  Pliny,  xi,  86 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p. 
446  [EngL  transl.  1766] ;  also  Iliad,  xxi,  12).  9.  Their 
dead  bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii,20;  comp.  Hasselquist, 
Trav.  p.  446).  10.  They  are  used  as  food  (Lev.  xi,  21, 
22 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  6 ;  compare  Pliny,  N.  H.  vi,  36 ; 
xi,86;  Diod.Siciii,29;  Ari8toph.w4(rAar.  1116;  Ludolf, 
H.  jfCthiop,  p.  67  [Gent's  transLJ ;  Jackson,  Marocco^  p. 
62 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  VA  rabie,  p.  160 ;  Sparman,  Trav. 
i,  867,  who  says  the  Hottentots  are  glad  when  the  lo- 
custs come,  for  they  fatten  upon  them;  Hasselquist, 
Travels,  p.  232,419;  Kirby  and  Spence,  Entom,  i,  306). 
There  are  people  at  this  day  who  gravely  assert  that 
the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long,  sweet 
pods  of  the  locust-tree  {Ceratama  sUiqua),  Johimnis 
brodt,  **  St.  John's  bread,**  as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call 
it.  For  other  equally  erroneous  explanations,  or  unau- 
thorized alterations  of  dxpidig,  see  Celsii  Hierob,  i,  74. 

rV.  The  following  are  some  of  the  works  which  treat 
of  locusts :  Ludolf,  Dissertatio  de  Locustis  (Francof.  ad 
Moen.  1694)  [this  author  believes  that  the  quails  which 
fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  locusts  (vid.  his 
Diatriba  qua  sententia  nova  de  Selavis  sire  Locustis  de- 
fenditur,  Francof.  1694),  as  do  the  Jewish  Arabs  to  this 
day.  So  does  Patrick,  in  his  Comment,  on  Numbers,  A 
more  absurd  opinion  was  that  held  by  Norrelius,  who 
maintained  that  the  four  names  of  Lev.  xi,22  were  birds 
(see  his  Schediasma  de  A  vibus  sacris,  A  rbeh,  Chagab. 
tSolani,  et  CharpoL,  Upsal.  1746,  and  in  the  Bibl,  Brem, 
iii,  36)  ] ;  Faber,  De  Locustis  Biblicis,  et  sigillatim  de  A  vi- 
bus QvadrupetHbus,  ex  Lev.  xi,  20  (Wittenb.  1710-11); 
Asso,  Abhcmdlnng  von  den  Heuschrecken  (Rostock,  1787 ; 
usually  containing  also  Tychsen's  Conuiwni.  de  Locustis) ; 
Oedman,  Venmsckte  Sanmdung,  voL  ii,  c  vii ;  Kirby  and 
Spence,  Introduction  to  Entomology,  i,  306,  etc ;  Bochart, 
Jlierotoioon,  iii,  261,  etc,  ed.  RosenmUUer;  Kitto,  Pkgs. 
History  of  Palestine,  p.  419, 420;  Harris,  Natural  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  (1833);  Harmer,  Observations  (Lond. 
1797);  Fabricius,  EntomoL  System,  ii,  46  sq.;  Credner, 
Joel,  p.  261  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  102  sq. ; 
Tristram,  Nat,  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  306  sq. ;  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  p.  696  sq. ;  Hackett  lUustra,  of  Script,  p.  97 ; 
Serville,  Monograph  in  the  Suites  a  BuJ/bn ;  Fischer,  Or- 
thoptera  Europma;  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  i,  169, 179;  Gn- 
.  therr,  De  Vietu  Johamtis  (Franc  1786) ;  Rathleb,  A  kri- 
dotheologie  (Hanover,  1748);  Rawlinson,  Five  Ancient 
Monarchies,  ii,  299, 493 ;  iii,  144. 

Lod  (1  Chron.  viii,  12;  Ezra  ii,  82;  Neh.  vii,  37;  xi, 
86).    See  Lydda. 

Lo-de^ar  (Heb.  Lo-Dtbar,*  "^Sn  xb,  no  pasture, 
2  Sam.  xvii,  27,  Sept,  \i»t^a^ap ;  written  "13*1  lb  in  2 
Sam.  ix,  4, 6,  Septuag.  Aitf^a/3op),  a  town  apparently  in 
Gilead,  not  far  from  Mahanaim.  the  residence  of  Aromiel, 
whose  son  Machir  entertained  Mephibosheth.  and  after- 
wards sent  refreshments  to  David  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 6 ;  xvii, 
27).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  place  (see  Re- 
laod,  PalcesL  p.  876)  called  Dsbib  (or  rather  Lidbir', 


•^S'li,  Josh.  xiii,26;  Sept  AijSiptVvilg.  Dabir;  for  the 
b  is  not  a  prefix,  but  a  part  of  the  name  [see  Keil*s  Com- 
ment, ad  loc],  which  should  probably  be  pointed  "^^^fs, 
Lodebar'),  on  the  (north-eastern)  border  of  Gad,  but  in 
which  direction  from  Mahanaim  is  uncertain,  perhaps 
north-west  (in  which  general  direction  the  associated 
names  appear  to  proceed),  and  not  far  from  et-Tayibeh, 

Lodenstein,  Jodocus  von,  a  noted  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Delft  in  1620.  He  studied  under 
Yoetius  at  Utrecht,  and  under  Cocceius  and  Amesius  at 
Franeker,  and  became  preacher  at  Zoetemer  in  1644 ;  at 
Sluys,  in  Flanders,  in  1660,  and  at  Utrecht  in  1662— in 
all  of  which  pUces  he  used  every  exertion  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  practical  piety  among  his  countrymen,  whom 
great  prosperity  had  rendered  worldly-minded  and  in- 
different. When,  in  1672,  the  country  was  threatened 
by  the  invasion  of  the  French  under  Louis  XIY,  he  pro- 
claimed it  a  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  called  on  them 
to  repent.  He  found  many  followers.  In  1666  he  ceased 
to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples. Laying  great  stress  on  purity  of  life  and  of  heart, 
he  feared  lest  he  might  administer  it  to  some  unworthy 
to  receive  this  sacred  ordinance.  The  number  of  his 
adherents  gradually  increased,  and  they  spread  over  the 
whole  Netherlands,  but  they  never  separated  from  the 
Reformed  Church  like  the  Labadists.  The  effect  of  Lo- 
denstein's  doctrines  in  Holland  was  like  that  following 
Spener's  labors  afterwards  in  Germany.  He  died  pastor 
of  Utrecht  in  1677.  He  wrote  Verfallenes  Christenthum 
(published  after  his  death  by  J.  Hofmann),  Reforma- 
tionsspiegel  (to  be  found  also  in  Arnold's  Kirchen  u,  Ket- 
zerhistorie),  and  a  number  of  faynms,  etc— Herzog,^faA- 
EncyUop.  x,  460.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Lodge  (properly  some  form  of  the  verb  "f^h,  lun,  or 
•pi,  lin,  to  stay  over  night,  avXiZoftai,  etc).  See  Ink. 
In  Isa.  i,  8,  the  *^  lodge  in  a  garden"  (MJlil?,  melunah',  a 
lodging-place,  rendered  "  cottage"  in  Isa.  xxiv,  20)  sig- 
nifies a  shed  or  lodge  for  the  watchman  in  a  garden ;  it 
also  refers  to  a  sort  of  hanging  bed  or  hammock,  which 
travellers  in  hot  climates,  or  the  watchmen  of  gardens 
or  vineyards,  hang  on  high  trees  to  sleep  in  at  night, 
probably  from  the  fear  of  wild  beasts  (Isa.  xxiv,  20). 
The  lodge  here  referred  to  was  a  little  temporary  hut 
consisting  of  a  low  framework  of  poles,  covered  with 
boughs,  straw,  turf,  or  similar  materials,  for  a  shelter 
from  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  and  dews  by  night, 
for  the  watchmen  that  kept  the  garden,  or  vineyard, 
during  the  short  season  while  the  fruit  was  ripening 
(Job  xxvii,  18),  and  speedily  removed  when  it  bad 
served  that  purpose.  It  is  usually  erected  on  a  slight 
artificial  mound  of  earth,  with  just  space  sufficient  for 
one  person,  who,  in  this  confined  solitude,  remains  con- 
stantly watching  the  ripening  crop,  as  the  jackals  dur- 
ing the  vintage  often  destroy  whole  vineyards,  and 
likewise  commit  great  ravages  in  the  gardens  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons.  This  protection  is  also  necessary  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  thieves.  To  see  one  of  these 
miserable  sheds  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  field  or 
on  the  margin  of  it,  occupied  by  its  solitary  watcher, 
often  a  decrepit  or  aged  person,  presents  a  striking  im- 
age of  dreariness  and  loneliness  (Hackett's  lUustra.  of 
Scripture,  p.  162).     See  Cottage. 

Lodge,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Loudon  County,  Va.,  August  20, 1788;  was 
converted  in  1804,  entered  the  Conference  at  Baltimore 
in  1810,  and  died  Nov.  27, 1816.  He  was  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  useful  minister,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
through  his  preaching.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  people,  among  whom  he  was  suddenly  cut  down. — 
Minutes  of  Confn-ences,  i,  278. 

Lodge,  Robert,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  at  Masharo,  Yorkshire,  about  1636. 
He  was  a  religious  youth,  and  became  a  Friend  about 
1660.  He  preached  and  suffered  for  the  Quaker  cause 
in  Ireland.     On  July  16.  1690,  he  died,  assuring  his 
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firiends,  **  Blessed  be  God,  I  have  heavenly  peace.**  See 
Janney,  f/ist.  o/FriendSy  ii,  434. 

Lodur,  one  of  the  three  None  divinities  (Odin  and 
Haner),  who,  walking  at  the  sea-shore,  created  the  first 
pair  of  men.    See  Loki. 

Ldffler,  Frledrioh  Simon,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Leib- 
nitz, was  bora  at  Leipzic  Aug.  9, 1669,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  his  native  place.  In  1689  he  be- 
came magister  of  philosophy  and  bachelor  of  divinity. 
In  1695  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Probstheida,  and 
served  his  people  until  1745,  when,  on  account  of  age, 
he  was  made  emeritus  preacher.  He  died  in  1748.  He 
wrote  Specimen  exegea, »,  de  operariis  in  vinea: — Diss, 
de  UUeris  Beilerophonteis ;  etc 

L5ffler.  Josiaa  Frledrioh  Chrifltian,  a  noted 
German  Protestant  theologian,  was  bora  at  Haalfeld  Jan- 
uary 18, 1752.  Having  lost  his  father  in  1768,  he  was 
educated  in  the  orphan  asylum  and  at  the  University 
of  Halle.  In  1774  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Teller,  and  in  1777  became  minis- 
ter of  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  He  now  made 
himself  known  as  a  ¥rriter  by  translating  Souverain's 
renowned  work  on  the  Platonism  of  the  fathers.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Silesia  as  chaplain  of  a  Prassian  regi- 
ment, but  returaed  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  Berlin,  where 
he  resumed  his  office,  devoting  also  part  of  his  time  to 
educational  pursuits.  In  1783  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  and  minister  of  the 
principal  church  of  that  city.  Here  his  rationalistic 
views  made  him  many  enemies.  In  1787  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  at  Gotha,  but  entered 
on  this  office  only  in  the  following  year.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1792.  He  died  February  4, 1816.  Loffler  pub- 
lished a  number  of  separate  sermons,  dissertations,  and 
tracts,  and  was  after  1803  the  editor  of  the  continuation 
of  Teller's  Magazin  fUr  Prediger,  See  Doring,  Die 
deutich.  Kanzelredner  det  18  and  19  Jahrk.  p.  223 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real'EitcyUopddiey  viii,  451. 

Loft  (n^?9,  aligah'f  vTrip<fov)f  the  upper  chamber, 
e.  g.  of  a  private  house  (1  Kings  xvii,  19 ;  Acts  xx,  9). 
Such  rooms  were  either  over  the  gate  (2  Sam.  xix,  1) 
or  built  on  the  tlat  roof  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  and  were 
especially  used  for  prayer,  conference,  or  public  meet^ 
ing^    See  Chamber;  House;  Roop. 

LoffcUB.  Dudley  Field,  an  Irish  lawyer,  noted  as 
a  learaed  Orientalist,  was  bora  at  Kathfaraham,  near 
Dublin,  in  1618.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  master  in 
Chancery  and  a  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  He 
translated  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament  into  Latin  for 
Walton's  Polyglot ;  also  published  translations  from  the 
Syriac  into  Latin  and  English.  He  died  in  1695.  See 
Wood,  A  then,  Oxon, ;  Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  Ireland ; 
Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland, 

Loftos,  'William  Kennett,  an  English  arche- 
ologist,  was  bora  at  Rye  in  1820.  He  was  a  zealous 
traveller  and  discoverer,  and  explored  the  sites  of  sev- 
eral ancient  cities  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In 
1857  he  published  a  work  entitled  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  ChcUdea  and  Susiana ;  also  an  account  of 
Some  Excavations  at  JTarJto,  the  Erech  o/Nimrody  and 
Shushany  the  Palace  of  Esther y  in  1849-62.  He  died  in 
1858.  To  the  Biblical  student  Loftus's  work  is  of  spe- 
cial importance.    See  Thomas's  Diet,  Biog,  and  MythoL 

8.  V. 

Log  (a^,  %,  prob.  a  deep  cavUyy  basin ;  Sept,  kotO- 
X17,  Vulg.  sextarius)y  the  smallest  liquid  measure  (e.  g. 
of  oil)  among  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xiv,  10, 12. 16,  21,  24), 
containing,  according  to  the  rabbins  (see  Carpzov.  Ap- 
parat,  p.  685),  the  twelfth  part  of  a  "  mx,"  or  six  eggs, 
L  e.  nearly  a  pint.     See  Measurk. 

Logan,  David  Swift,  a  Presbyterian  minuter, 
was  bora  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1834.    His  literary  ed- 


ucation was  commenced  in  the  academy  of  Beaver,  and 
was  continued  in  Jefferson  College  (class  of  1854).  In 
1857  he  entered  the  Westera  Theological  Seminary,  and, 
after  completing  the  regular  theological  course,  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Alleghany  City,  and  after- 
wards ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville^  and  for  two  years  preached  in  the  churches 
of  New  Philadelphia  and  Urichville,  Ohio.  He  next 
labored  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  until 
ill  health  obliged  his  retura  to  his  home  in  Bridgewa- 
ter.  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15, 1864.  Mr.  Logan  was 
endowed  with  a  well-balanced  nature ;  no  single  faculty 
was  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  He  had 
method,  promptness,  assiduity,  thoughtfuluess;  he  was 
an  earaest  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Wilson, 
Presbyterian  Historical  A  ImanaCy  1865,  p.  97.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Logan,  John,  a  noted  Scottish  divine,  was  bora  at 
Fala,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  in  1748.  Though 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  early  destined  to  the  cleri- 
cal profession,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Upon  graduation  he  became  tutor  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  In  1773  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  minister  at  Leith,  where  he  remained 
until  1785,  when  he  removed  to  London,  retaining  by 
agreement  a  part  of  his  clerical  income,  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  altogether  to  literary  labors.  He 
had  established  quite  a  reputation  as  a  sacred  poeU 
Logan,  if  not  a  learaed  divine  or  a  very  pmfumid  think- 
er, was  a  man  of  much  eloquence,  and  a  highly  pop- 
ular preacher.  But  bis  poetical  endowments,  strongly 
lyrical  in  their  tendency,  were  the  highest  he  possessed ; 
and,  unfortunately,  he  was  tempted  to  apply  these  iu 
a  path  where  he  was  ill  calculated  to  shine,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  proved  fatal  not  only  to  his  profes- 
sional usefulness,  but  to  his  happiness.  In  1783  he 
printed  and  caused  to  be  acted  in  Edinburgh  a  tragedy 
called  Rumuxmedcy  which  had  been  rehearsed  at  Covent 
Garden,  but  refused  a  license  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 
This  publication  brought  on  him  the  anger  of  his  Pres- 
byterian associates;  and  these  and  other  annoyances, 
aggravated  by  a  hereditary  tendency  to  hypochondria, 
drove  him  to  intoxication  for  relief.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don Dec  28, 1788.  His  friends,  Drs.  Blair,  Robertson, 
and  Hardy,  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons  in  1790, 
and  a  second  in  1791.  These  sermons  long  enjoyed  very 
great  popularity,  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 
They  are  among  the  most  eloquent  that  the  ScoUish 
Church  has  produced.  A  third  edition  of  his  poems, 
with  an  account  of  his  Ufe,  appeared  in  1805;  and  the 
poems  are  included  in  Dr.  Anderson's  collection.  Some 
of  his  hymns  are  annexed  to  the  psalmody  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church. 

Logic.  This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  Xoyoc, 
\oyiKi\y  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  definitions. 
By  different  authors  and  schools  it  has  been  defined  as 
the  art  of  convincing,  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  dis- 
covering trath,  the  right  use  of  reason,  the  science  and 
art  of  reasoning,  the  science  of  deductive  thinking,  the 
science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  laws  of  discursive  thought.  These  specimen 
definitions  indicate  in  some  degree  the  diverse  concep- 
tions of  the  subject  which  have  prevailed  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  circles.  Aristotle,  whom  Sir 
William  Hamilton  extravagantly  calls  the  author  and 
finisher  of  the  general  science  under  considecarion,  had 
no  single  name  for  iU  He  treated  of  its  principal  purta 
as  analyticy  apodeicticy  and  topic.  In  the  latter  he  in- 
cluded the  dialectic  of  Plato  and  the  sophi^ie  of  the 
Sophists.  Notwithstanding  the  honor  credited  to  Aria- 
totJe,  he  himself  says  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  the  in- 
ventor of  dialectics. 

Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers for  the  first  formal  discussions  of  what  is  now  uni- 
versally denominated  Logic  They,  in  successive  gen- 
erations, developed  with  more  or  leas  dearaeBS  its  prio* 
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cipal  elements.  Socrates  illustrated  indaction ;  Euclid, 
deduction.  Plato  treated  of  mental  images  as  the  re- 
sults of  sensation,  of  notions  as  the  product  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  of  ideas  as  the  prod  uct  of  reason.  Aris- 
totle formulated  syllogisms,  and  defined  their  principal 
laws.  He  taught  analysis.  He  devised  a  system  of 
categories.  He  enumerated  the  five  predicables,  genus, 
species,  difference,  property,  and  accident.  In  short,  he 
reduced  to  a  system  the  fragmentary  discoveries  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind  of  tho^  who  had  gone  before  him, 
and  embodied  them  in  works  destined  to  exert  a  great 
influence  upon  after  ages.  Like  many  other  great  men, 
Aristotle  was  but  indifferently  appreciated  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Even  after  his  death,  his  logical  system 
produced  but  little  influence  upon  his  countrymen  the 
Greeks.  Several  of  the  Christian  fathers,  however,  give 
evidence  of  having  profited  by  its  study,  and  of  de- 
siring to  use  the  knowledge  they  had  thus  acquired  in 
propagating  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Justin  Mart}nr, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clement,  and  others,  both  used  and 
defended  such  dialectics  as  they  had  learned  in  the  Gre- 
cian schools.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  same  style  of 
dialectics  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  pernicious 
vagaries  of  heathen  philosophy,  Tertullian,  Irensus,  Ar- 
nobius,  and  I^ctantius  considered  its  use  as  unfavorable 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  destructive  of  true 
science  and  wisdom.  Augustine  also  wrote  in  the  same 
spirit  against  the  academicians. 

Nevertheless,  speculative  studies  held  a  relative  prom- 
inence in  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  during  the 
early  Christian  centuries;  and  when,  owing  to  the  bar- 
barian irruptions,  learning  and  civUization  declined,  di- 
alectical science  remained  in  more  general  cultivation 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  higher  species  of  knowl- 
edge. Having  its  subject  matter  in  the  human  mind, 
it  was  nut  dependent  for  perpetuity  upon  those  external 
circumstances  which  influenced  the  conditions  of  gen- 
eral literature.  Boethius,  who  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  classical  and  the  mediieval  age,  made  a  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  categories  into  Latin.  His  contem- 
poraries of  the  6th  century,  Cassiodorus,  Capella,  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville,  together  with  several  B)'zantine  writers, 
e.  g.  George  Pachymera,  Theodorus  MeUchita,  and  Mi- 
chael Psellus,  formed  meagre  compendiums  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  without  any  clear  distinction  between  the  two. 
These  manuals  superseded  or  rather  substituted  the  use 
of  the  ancient  authors  on  both  these  subjects,  and,  im- 
perfect as  they  were,  became  the  oracles  of  that  long 
and  dismal  period  in  which  the  trivium  (grammar,  log- 
ic, and  rhetoric)  and  quadrivium  (music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy)  were  the  chief  topics  of  study 
and  instruction.  The  ignorance  consequent  upon  such 
a  condition  of  things  continued  for  the  long  period  of 
five  centuries  without  material  variation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century  commenced  a 
period  of  literary  awakening  knoMm  to  hbtory  as  the 
first  «ra  of  scholasticism.  See  Scholasticism.  This 
movement  was  characterized  by  attempts  to  construct 
S3r8tems  of  theology  on  the  traditional  basis  with  strict 
dialectical  form  and  method.  Paris  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  movement.  Anselm,  an  abbot  at  Bee  in  1078, 
and  late  in  life  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  the 
first  vigorous  attempt  in  harmony  with  logical  forms, 
on  the  basis  of  credo  ut  inieUiganu  Abelard  opposed 
him,  on  the  principle  that  understanding  should  precede 
faith.  This  was  the  period  of  Nominalism  and  Realism, 
and  also  of  the  foundation  of  universities.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  great  names  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Roecelinus  of  Compeigne,  who  is  celebrated  as  having 
l)een  the  first  to  revive  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  who  open- 
ed a  school  of  logic  in  Paris  in  1109.  The  fame  of  the 
latter  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Peter  Abelard,  who 
was  able  to  invest  logical  disputation  with  such  fascina- 
tions as  to  make  it  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  most 
intelligent  minds  for  generations  following. 


The  18th  century  is  counted  as  the  second  period  of 
scholasticism,  during  which  the  leading  dialecticians 
were  Bonaventura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Duns  Scotus.  During  this  period  scholasticism 
reached  its  climax.  The  14th  century,  as  the  third  pe- 
riod of  scholasticism,  witnessed  its  sensible  decline  un- 
der the  protracted  but  bitter  wranglings  of  the  Thomists 
(Realists)  and  Scotists  (Nominalists). 

Notwithstanding  an  attempt  by  the  Medici  of  Flor- 
ence to  revive  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  prevailed  in  the  chief  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  and  the  corruptions  of  it  which  had 
been  countenanced  by  scholasticism  began  to  pass  away 
under  the  influence  of  more  intelligent  discussion.  In 
the  16th  century,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
logical  and  philosophical  works  of  the  Stagirite  were  is- 
sued in  a  purer  text  and  more  accurate  versions,  and 
largely  engaged  public  criticism. 

a*he  authority  of  Aristotle  had  been  so  long  supreme 
ill  the  continental  universities,  and  the  union  between 
what  passed  for  his  philosophy  and  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  so  long  established,  that  it 
was  only  natural  for  Luther  and  MeUncthon,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation,  to  inveigh  strongly  against 
the  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaph^niics.  As  time  passed 
on,'however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  work  of  the 
Reformera  had  largely  to  be  done  through  the  agency 
of  that  same  Aristotelian  logic.  Melancthon  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  this,  and  subsequently  became  an  ac- 
knowledged follower  of  Aristotle  as  to  dialectics,  and 
even  influenced  Luther  to  retract  some  of  his  severer  ut- 
terances. He  introduced  into  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, to  which  Protestant  Germany  looked  up,  a  scheme 
of  dialectics  and  physics  founded  upon  the  Aristotelian 
theory.  He  also  imitated  the  Stagirite  philosopher  by 
teaching  logic  with  constant  reference  to  rhetoric  The 
advocacy  and  influence  of  Melancthon  secured  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  in  the  Protea- 
tant  schools  of  Germany  for  more  than  a  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  sprang  up  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, a  scholar  of  great  natural  acuteness,  and  of  an  in- 
trepid, though  somewhat  arrogant  spirit.  He  published 
his  Institutiones  DiaUctica  in  1543.  His  system,  found- 
ed with  much  ingenuity  on  the  writings  of  Plato,  not- 
withstanding violent  opposition,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy. The  heads  of  the  university,  alarmed  at  this  in- 
novation, made  complaint  against  Ramus  to  Parliament. 
The  king  himself  interfered,  and  appointed  a  public  trial 
of  the  rival  systems  of  logic  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  majority  of  the  judges  favored  the  established 
system.  Ramus  was  consequently  ordered  to  desist  from 
teaching,  and  an  order  passed  for  the  suppression  of  his 
book.  That  order  was  subsequently  removed,  and  R*- 
mus  again  became  popular  as  a  teacher.  He  treated 
logic  as  merely  the  art  of  arguing,  and  was  very  severe 
on  the  dry  and  tedious  formalities  of  the  schoolmen. 
His  system  embraced  invention  and  proofs,  and  thus 
blended  with  rhetoric  In  1651,  through  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Ramus  became  royal  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  in  which  capacity  he 
made  many  proselytes.  Having  adhered  to  the  Hu- 
guenot party,  he  was  killed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. But  he  had  already  travelled  and  taught  in 
Germany,  where  his  s>'stem  found  no  little  favor.  In 
Italy  it  secured  a  few  disciples,  but  many  more  in  France, 
England,  and  Scotland.  Andrew  Melville  introduced 
the  logic  of  Ramus  at  Glasgow,  and  it  ultimately  be- 
came popular  in  all  the  Scottish  universities.  The  log- 
ical writings  of  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century,  and 
somewhat  later,  were  filled  with  the  Ramist  and  anti- 
Ramist  controversy,  which,  though  of  little  permanent 
importance,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  true  principles  and  processes  of  logic 
in  later  periods. 
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^  In  the  17th  century  the  writings  of  lord  Bacon  fonned 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  logic  See  Bacx>n. 
Logic,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  comprised  the  sciences 
of  invention,  judging,  retaining,  and  delivering  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  We  invent  or  discover  new  arts 
and  arguments.  We  judge  by  induction  or  syllc^psm, 
and  we  may  improve  memory  by  artificial  modes.  The 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  developed  his  celebra- 
ted and  peculiar  division  of  fallacies,  viz.  idola  tribusy 
idola  specuSf  idola  Jbri,  and  idola  theatri.  The  second 
book  sought  to  apply  the  principles  of  induction  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  Although,  from  a  defective 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  incident  to  bis  times, 
the  author's  illustrations  were  far  from  perfect,  and  al- 
though many  logicians  have  disputed  the  correctness  of 
his  principles,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Baconian 
logic  and  method  of  study  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
npon  his  own  and  after  times  in  stimulating  thought 
and  discovery.  The  remaining  authors  of  the  Uth 
century  whose  writings  influenced  the  study  and  meth- 
ods of  logic  were  Des  Cartes,  Arnauld,  author  of  UArt 
de  PenteTy  and  Locke,  of  £ngland.  Probably  the  most 
influential  treatise  on  the  direct  subject  was  Amauld's 
Art  of  Thinking^  commonly  called  the  Port-Royal  Logic. 
It  attacked  the  Aristotelian  s}'stem,  and,  being  written 
in  a  modem  language,  had  the  advantage  over  the  heavy 
Latinity  of  previous  books.  In  this  respect  it  became 
an  example  to  subsequent  writers,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  were  numerous  if  not  influen- 
tiaL  But,  with  all  that  was  written  respectuig  it,  the 
study  of  logic  failed  to  command  general  attention.  It 
had  few  attractions  for  the  popular  mind,  and  its  special 
devotees  were  seldom  able  to  place  it  in  successful  com- 
petition with  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  general 
literature.  Although  prescribed  in  every  system  of  aca- 
demic study,  and  at  once  the  agency  and  topic  of  cease- 
less wrangling  among  professed  scholars,  yet  its  influ- 
ence upon  human  life  and  public  opinion  was  infinitesi- 
mall}'  small 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  detailed 
notice  of  all  the  logicians  and  logical  systems  of  modem 
times,  but  only  of  allusion  to  a  few  of  the  most  influen- 
tiaL  In  Germany,  more  than  in  all  other  countries,  the 
study  of  logic  has  within  the  last  hundred  years  assumed 
new  phases  and  developed  new  doctrines,  more  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  the  various  systems  of  idealistic 
philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  Immanuel  Kant  [see 
Kant]  may  be  considered  the  inaugurator,  and  his  first 
philosophical  production  commenced  with  the  study  of 
logic  As  early  as  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
•*  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  in 
which  he  maintained  that  only  the  first  is  pure,  and  the 
others  raliocima  hybi-ida.  From  this  point  he  went  on 
developing  hb  system,  till  in  1781  he  published  his  Krit- 
ik  of  Pure  Reason^  to  which  in  1790  he  added  his  Kritik 
of  the  Judgment,  Kant  claimed  to  have  subjected  the 
human  mind  to  a  new  analysis,  from  which  he  deter- 
mined the  three  comprehensive  functions  of  sense,  un- 
derstanding, and  reason.  Uis  general  scheme  is  sum- 
med up  as  follows : 
I.  Doctrine  of  the  transcendental  elements  of  knowledge. 

A.  Transcendental  aesthetics. 

B.  Trausceudental  logic 

a.  Transcendental  analytics. 

b.  TranscendentHl  diHlectics. 
IL  The  transcendental  method. 

Not  to  mention  the  numerous  defenders  and  modifiers 
of  the  Kantian  system,  we  pass  to  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  [see 
Hegel],  the  publication  of  whose  Wisaenschaftder  fAHjik 
in  1812  marks  another  epoch  in  German  metaphysics. 
Hegel  employed  the  term  logic  in  a  very  extended 
sense.  Not  confining  it  to  abstract  forms  of  thought 
and  the  laws  of  ideas,  he  considered  it  the  science  of  the 
self-sufficient  and  self-determining  idea — the  science  of 
tmth  and  reality.  From  his  fundamental  principle  that 
thought  and  substance  are  identical,  it  followed  that 
what  is  true  of  one  is  tme  also  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  laws  of  logic  are  ontologicaL     His  system  claimed 


to  develop  the  idea  of  the  absolute  by  antagonisnti 
through  all  its  successive  stadia.  With  him  the  pri- 
mary element  of  logic  consisted  in  the  oneness  of  the 
subjective  and  objecrive.  Instinctive  knowledge  only 
regards  the  object  without  considering  itaelfl  But  con- 
sciousness, besides  the  former,  contains  a  peroepdon  of 
itself,  and  embraces,  as  three  stages  of  progress,  con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness,  and  reason.  Pure  logic, 
according  to  Hegel,  is  divided  into,  1.  The  logic  of  be- 
ing; 2.  The  logic  of  qualified  nature;  8.  The  logic  of 
the  idea. 

In  1825,  Richard  Whately,  afterwards  archbbhop  of 
Dublin,  published  an  article  in  the  Encjfdopiedia  MetrO' 
poUtana,  which,  having  been  expanded  and  printed  as 
his  Elements  ofLogic,  was  soon  after  extensively  adopt- 
ed as  a  text-book  both  in  Enghuid  and  America.  This 
publication  has  justly  been  considered  as  constituting 
an  (era  in  the  study  of  logic  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  principles  of  Kant*s  Kritik  of  Pure  Season 
were  not  extensively  introduced  into  Great  Britain  until 
after  1886,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  began  his  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  See  Hamii.tok.  Al- 
though Hamilton  took  opposite  ground  to  Whately  in 
reference  to  the  essential  character  of  logic,  yet  both 
were  admirers  and  exponents  of  the  A  nafyfic  of  Aristotle. 
Thus  the  reawakened  taste  for  logical  studies  during 
the  current  century  arose  from  a  restoration,  by  different 
methods,  of  the  old  logic  which  had  come  down  from  the 
early  ages,  and  survived  all  the  opposition  and  ridicule 
of  the  modem  centuries.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  note 
that  none  of  the  systems  put  forth  by  Ramus,  Descar- 
tes, Locke,  or  Condillac,  and  their  several  modifiers,  has 
been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  time  like  that  of  the  old 
philosophers  and  schoolmen,  lliis  fact  may  be  accept- 
ed as  proving  that  the  syllogism  indicates  substantially 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  all  minds  in  the  act  of 
reasoning.  Notwithstanding  this  small  demonstration, 
and  a  few  other  points  of  general  concurrence,  the  sci- 
ence of  logic,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  human 
study  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  remains  still 
incomplete.  Many  of  its  principles  and  proceasea  are 
yet  in  continued  and  active  dispute.  Since  Wliat^y 
and  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  written  an 
elaborate  work  in  which  he  depreciates  the  syllogism 
and  magnifies  induction.  But  his  theories  in  reference 
to  both  bear  the  stamp  of  Comte's  empirical  positivism. 

The  chief  logical  discussion  of  the  present  day  re- 
volves around  the  **  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,"  or 
the  quantification  of  the  pr^cate  introduced  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  This  new  analytic,  which  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  enlargement  of  the  hitherto  narrow 
sphere  of  formal  logical  praxis,  is  an  emanation  from 
the  metaphysics  of  Kant,  being  grounded  upon  certain 
principles  of  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  Its  theor>-, 
although  illustrated  by  an  ingenious  system  of  notation, 
was  left  in  a  somewhat  crude  state  by  Hamilton,  bot  has 
been  ably  elaborated  by  Mansel  and  Thomson,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Bowen  and  Mahan,  of  America.  While  tht» 
writers  seem  to  think  that  they  have  attained  the  end 
of  all  logical  perfection.  Dr.  M^Cosh,  of  IMncetoo,  charges 
their  whole  system  with  fundamental  error  in  i^eaop- 
posing  "  that  there  are  forms  in  the  mind  which  it  ino- 
poaes  on  objects  as  it  contemplates  them.**  To  QX|Jode 
this  error  is  the  avowed  object  of  M*Cosh*8  recent  trea- 
tise, in  which,  while  he  falls  back  for  confirmation  upon 
the  old  logic,  he  claims  to  unfold  laws  which  were  not 
noticed  by  the  old  logicians.  The  characteristic  of  his 
work  is  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  notion  than 
has  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the  Pori'-Koyal 
Logic  Thus  logic  seems  destined  to  pass  down  to  oom^ 
ing  centuries  as  it  has  descended  from  the  past,  a  Bttl>> 
ject  of  endless  debate^  but  one  from  which  each  euccesa- 
ive  generation  derives  its  advantage  in  the  very  prooGSS 
of  debate. 

See  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe ;  Hakey's  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  Logic;  Kant's  Kritik;  Hegel*s  Wism^ 
schofi  der  Logik ;  Whately's  Elemet^t  qf  JJigic  s  Sir 
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Wrniam  HamDton^B  tecturet  on  Logic;  Mansel's  Prok- 
gomena  Logica ;  Thomson's  Lawi  of  Thought ;  Elements 
of  Logic,  by  H.  P.  Tappan,  bv  W.  D.  Wilson,  by  a  K. 
Tme,  by  H.  Copp^e,  by  J.  R  Boyd,  by  H.  N.  Day,  by 
A.  Schuyler,  by  L.  H.  Atwater;  Sgstem  of  Logic,  by  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  Science  of  Logic,  by  Asa  Mahan ;  Formal 
Logic,  by  James  M^Cosh.     (D.  P.  K.) 

L6gOB  (Aoyoc,  a  vord,  as  usually  rendered),  a  spe- 
cial term  in  Christology,  in  consequence  of  its  use  as 
such  by  the  apostle  John,  especially  in  the  opening  ver- 
ses of  his  GospeL  An  excellent  article  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  brief  but  lucid  exposition  given  in 
Bengel's  Gnomoti  (Amer.  edit,  by  Profs.  Lewis  and  Vin- 
cent, p.  536  sq.).    See  Word. 

1.  Rendering. — The  general  meaning  of  Logon  in  ev- 
ery such  connection  is  the  Word,  said  sj'robolically 
of  the  law-giving,  creative,  revealing  activity  of  God. 
This  is  naturally  suggested  here  by  the  obvious  refer- 
ence to  Gen.  i,l,3. 

Many  have  seen  in  this  term  but  a  bold  personifica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  or  reason  of  God,  as  in  Prov.  viii,  22. 
But  this  sense  of  Logos  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Test., 
and  is  excluded  by  the  reference  to  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. Besides,  the  repeated  **  with  Grod"  (verses  1,  2) 
compels  us  to  distinguish  the  Logos  from  God;  the 
words  "  became  flesh"  (ver.  14)  cannot  be  said  of  an  at- 
tribute of  God;  and  the  Baptist's  testimony,  verse  15,  in 
direct  connection  with  this  introduction  (compare  also 
such  sayings  of  Christ  as  in  ch.  viii,  58 ;  xvii,  5),  show 
cleariy  that  John  attributes  personal  pre-existence  to  the 
Logos,  Similarly,  every  attempt  to  explain  away  this 
profound  sense  of  Logos  is  inadequate,  and  most  are  un- 
grammaticaL    See  Wisdom  Personified. 

Thus  the  fundamental  thought  of  this  introduction  is, 
that  the  origincJ,  all-creating,  aUrqvickening,  and  all-en^- 
lightening  Logos,  or  personal  divine  word,  became  man  in 
Jesus  Christ.    See  Incarnation. 

2.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Idea, — (1.)  John  uses 
the  term  Logos  without  explanation,  assuming  that  his 
readers  know  it  to  bear  this  sense.  Accordingly,  we 
find  this  conception  of  it  not  new  with  him,  but  a  chief 
element  in  the  development  of  the  Old-Test,  theology. 
In  the  Mosaic  account,  God's  revelation  of  himself  in 
the  creation  was,  in  it«  nature,  spiiit  (Gen.  i,  2),  in  con- 
trast with  matter,  and  in  \Xa  form,  a  word  (Gen.  i,  4),  in 
contrast  with  every  involuntary  materialistic  or  panthe- 
istic conception  of  the  creative  act.  The  real  signifi- 
cance, under  this  representation,  of  the  invisible  God's 
revelation  of  himself  by  speech  became  the  germ  of  the 
idea  of  the  Logos,  With  this  thought  all  Judaism  was 
pervaded ;  that  God  does  not  manifest  himself  immedi- 
ately, but  mediately;  not  in  his  hidden,  invisible  es- 
sence, but  through  an  appearance — an  attribute,  emana- 
tion, or  being  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (£xod.  xxiii, 
21,  etc),  or  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Indeed,  to  the  latter 
are  ascribed,  as  his  work,  all  divine  light  and  life  in  na- 
ture and  history ;  the  law,  the  promises,  the  prophecies, 
the  guidance  of  the  nation  (compare  Psa.  xxxiii,  6, 9 ; 
cvii,20;  cxlvii,  18;  cxlviii,  8;  Isa.  ii,  1,3;  Jer.  i,4, 11, 
18,  etc  Even  such  poetic  personifications  as  Psa.  cxl\Hi, 
15;  Isa.lv,  11,  contain  the  germ  of  the  doctrinal  person- 
ality of  the  Word).     See  Anoeu 

(2.)  Another  important  element  of  Hebrew  thought 
was  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  consideration  of  it  be- 
came prominent  only  after  the  natural  attributes  of  God 
— omnipotence,  etc — had  long  been  acknowledged.  The 
chief  passages  are  Job  xxviii,  12  sq. ;  Prov.  viii  and  ix. 
Even  the  latter  is  a  poetic  personification ;  but  this  is 
based  on  the  thought  that  Wisdom  is  not  shut  up  at 
rest  in  God,  but  active  and  manifest  in  the  world.  It  is 
viewed  as  the  one  guide  to  salvation,  comprehending  all 
re^'elations  of  God,  and  as  an  attribute  embracing  and 
combining  all  his  other  attributes.  This  view  deeply 
influenced  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God. 
At  that  stage  of  religious  knowledge  and  life,  Wisdom, 
revealing  to  pious  faith  the  harmony  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  world,  appeared  to  be  his  most  attractive 


and  important  attribute — ^the  essence  of  his  beitig.  One 
higher  step  remained;  but  the  Jew  could  not  yet  see 
that  God  is  love, 

(3.)  In  the  apocryphal  books  of  Sirach  (chap,  i  and 
xxiv)  and  Baruch  (iii,  and  iv,  1-4),  this  view  of  Wisdom 
is  developed  yet  more  clearly  and  fully.  The  book  of 
Wisdom  (written  at  least  B.C.  100)  praises  wisdom  as 
the  highest  good,  the  essence  of  right  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  as  given  by  God  to  the  pious  who  pray  for  it 
(ch.  vii  and  viii) ;  see  especially  vii,  22  sq.,  where  Wis- 
dom has  divine  dignity  and  honors,  as  a  holy  spirit  of 
light,  proceeding  from  God,  and  penetrating  all  things. 
But  this  book  seems  rather  to  have  viewed  it  as  anoth- 
er name  for  the  whole  divine  nature  than  as  a  person 
distinct  from  God.  And  nowhere  does  it  connect  this 
Wisdom  with  the  idea  of  Messiah,  It  shows,  however, 
the  influence  of  both  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy  on 
Jewish  theology,  and  marks  a  transition  from  the  Old- 
Test,  view  to  that  of  Philo,  etc    See  Wisdom,  book  of. 

(4.)  In  Egypt,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I  (B.C.300), 
there  were  Jews  in  great  numbers,  their  head-quarters 
being  at  Alexandria  (Philo  estimates  them  at  a  million 
in  his  time,  A.D.  50),  and  there  they  gradually  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  civilization  of  that 
age,  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  customs 
and  doctrines.  See  Alexandrian  Schools.  Aristob- 
ulus,  about  150  B.C.,  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  unite 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  form  of  Greek  philosophy.  This  eflbrt,  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  school,  culmina- 
ted in  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  who  strives  to 
make  Judaism,  combined  with  and  interpreted  by  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  do  the  work  of  the  idea  of  Messiah, 
affording  by  the  power  of  thought  a  complete  substitute 
for  it.  This  attempt  to  harmonize  heathen  and  Jewish 
elements,  while  it  led  in  him  to  a  sort  of  anticipation  of 
certain  parts  of  Christian  doctrine,  explains  how  he  him- 
self vacillates  between  opposite  and  irreconcilable  views. 
See  Platonism. 

(5.)  Philo  represents  the  absolute  God  as  hidden  and 
unknown,  but  surrounded  by  hi^powers  as  a  king  by  his 
servants,  and,  through  these,  as  present  and  ruling  in 
the  world.  (These  powers,  ivvafiuQ,  are,  in  Platonic 
language,  ideas ;  in  Jewish,  angels.)  These  are  different 
and  innumerable ;  the  original  principles  of  things ;  the 
immaterial  world,  the  type  of  which  the  material  is  an 
image  The  two  chief  of  these  in  dignity  arc  the  Gfof, 
God,  the  creative  power,  and  the  K  vpioi,  I^rd,  or  gov- 
erning power  of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  these  powers 
are  essentially  one,  as  God  is  one ;  and  their  unity,  both 
as  they  exist  in  God  and  as  they  emanate  from  him,  is 
called  the  Logos,  Hence  the  Logos  appears  under  two 
relations :  as  the  reason  of  God,  lying  in  him — the  di- 
Wnc  thought ;  and  as  the  outspoken  word,  proceeding 
from  him,  and  manifest  in  the  world.  The  former  is,  iii 
reality,  one  with  God's  hidden  being;  the  latter  com- 
prehends all  the  workings  and  revelations  of  God  in  the 
world,  affords  from  itself  the  ideas  and  energies  by  which 
the  world  was  framed  and  is  upheld,  and,  filling  all 
things  with  divine  light  and  life,  rules  them  in  wisdom, 
love,  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion ;  not  unoriginated,  like  God,  nor  made,  like  the 
world,  but  the  eldest  son  of  the  eternal  Father  (the 
world  being  the  younger) ;  God's  image ;  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  the  mediator  between  God  and  it ;  the 
highest  angel;  the  second  God;  the  high-priest  and 
reconciler. 

(6.)  Lilcke  concludes  that,  such  being  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  when  John  wrote,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  he  borrowed  his  views 
from  Philo,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  direct  his- 
torical connection  of  his  doctrine  with  the  Alexandrian. 
Meyer  thinks  that  if  we  suppose  John's  doctrine  entire- 
ly unconnected  with  the  Jewbhand  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy, we  destroy  its  historic  meaning,  and  its  intelli- 
gibleness  for  its  readers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
term  Logos  seems  to  be  chosen  as  already  associated  in 
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many  minds  with  a  class  of  ideas  in  some  degree  akin 
to  the  writer^  and  as  furnishing  a  common  point  of 
thought  and  interest  with  those  speculative  idealists 
who  constantly  used  it  while  presenting  them  with  new 
truth. 

(7.)  But  any  connection  amounting  to  doctrinal  de- 
pendence of  John  upon  Philo  is  utterly  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  Philo's  own  teaching;  for  he  even  loses  the 
crowning  feature  of  Hebrew  religion,  the  moral  energy 
expressed  in  its  view  of  Jehovah's  holiness,  and  with  it 
the  moral  necessity  of  a  divine  teacher  and  Saviour. 
He  becomes  entan:^led  in  the  physical  notions  of  the 
heathen,  forgets  the  wide  distinction  between  God  and 
the  world,  and  even  denies  the  independent,  absolute 
being  of  God,  declaring  that,  were  the  universe  to  end, 
God  would  die  of  loneliness  and  inactivity.  The  very 
universality  of  the  conception,  its  immediate  working 
on  all  things,  would  have  excluded  to  Philo  the  belief 
that  the  whole  Logos^  not  a  mere  part  or  effluence  of 
his  power,  became  incarnate  in  Christ.  ^  Heaven  and 
earth  cannot  contain  me,"  cries  his  Logos,  ^  how  much 
less  a  humm  being.*'  On  the  whole,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Philo  ever  meant  formally  to  rcpre- 
aent  the  Logos  as  a  person  distinct  from  God.  All  the 
titles  he  gives  it  may  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to 
mean  the  ideal  world,  on  which  the  actual  is  modelled. 
At  most,  we  can  say  that  he  goes  beyond  a  mere  poetic 
perBoniflcation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead.    See  Philo. 

(8.)  John's  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
Jews,  though  less  noticed,  is  at  least  as  important  as  that 
with  Philo.  In  the  apocryphal  books,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  idea  of  the  Logos  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  the 
divine  Wisdom;  but  it  reappears,  prominently  and  def- 
initely, in  the  Targums,  especially  that  of  Onkelos. 
These  were  written,  indeed,  after  John's  Gospel  (Onke- 
los, the  earliest,  wrote  not  later  than  the  2d  century 
A.D.),  yet  their  distinguishing  doctrines  certainly  rest 
upon  ancient  tradition.  They  represent  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Memrah,  nit3t3,  or  Dibur,  man,  as  tl^e  per- 
sonal self-revealed  God,  and  one  with  the  Shekinah, 
n3^3::9,  which  was  to  be  manifested  in  Messiah.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  John  borrowed  his  i^Jea 
of  Messiah  from  the  Jews,  who  in  him  looked  for,  not  a 
spiritual  revelation  of  God  in  clearer  light,  to  save  men 
from  sin  by  suffering  and  love,  but  a  national  deliverer, 
to  gratify  their  worldly  and  carnal  desires  of  power; 
not  even  for  the  divine  Word  become  flesh,  and  dwell- 
ing among  men,  but  for  an  appearance,  a  vision,  a  mere 
display,  or,  at  most,  an  unreal,  docetic  humanity. 

(9.)  The  contrast  between  John's  Logos  and  Philo's 
appears  in  several  further  particulars.  The  Logos  here 
is  the  real  personal  God,  the  Word;  who  did  not  begin 
to  be  when  Chrbt  came,  but  was  originally,  before  the 
creation, "  with  God,  and  was  God."  He  made  aU  things 
(ver.  3).  Philo  held  to  the  original  independent  exist- 
ence of  matter,  the  stuff,  v\ii,  of  the  world,  before  it  was 
framed.  John's  Logos  is  holy  light,  which  shines  in 
moral  darkness,  though  rejected  by  it.  Philo  has  no 
such  height  of  mournful  insight  as  this.  This  Logos 
became  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  C^od. 
Philo  conceives  of  no  incarnation.  Thus  John's  lofty 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is  not  in  any  way  derived  from 
Jewish  or  Gnostic  speculations,  but  rests  partly  on  pure 
Old-Testament  doctrine,  and  chiefly  on  what  he  learned 
from  Christ  himself.  His  testimony  to  this  forms  the 
historical  part  of  his  Gospel    See  Mkmiu. 

3.  Theological  Bearing  of  the  T^rm,— The  word  "  Lo- 
gos" is  therefore  evidently  "  employed  by  the  evangelist 
John  to  designate  the  mediatorial  character  of  our  Re- 
deemer, with  special  reference  to  his  revelation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  the  Father.  It  appears  to  be  used 
as  an  abstract  for  the  concrete,  just  as  we  find  the  same 
writer  employing  light  for  eidightener,  life  for  life-giver, 
etc. ;  80  that  it  properly  signifies  the  speaker  or  infer- 
preter,  than  which  nothing  can  more  exactly  accord 


with  the  statement  made  (John  i,  18),  *No  man  ha£k 
seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  hath  declared  him,'  t  e.  communi- 
cated to  us  the  true  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter. That  the  term  is  merely  expressive  of  a  divine  at- 
tribute, a  position  which  has  been  long  and  variously 
maintained  by  Socinians,  though  abandoned  as  untena- 
ble by  some  of  their  best  authorities,  is  in  total  repug- 
nance to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  context,  which 
distinctly  and  expressly  require  personal  subsistence  in 
the  subject  which  it  describes.  He  whom  John  q^yles 
the  Logos  has  the  creation  of  all  things  ascribed  to  him ; 
is  set  forth  as  possessing  the  country  and  people  of  the 
Jews;  as  the  only-begotten  (Son)  of  the  Father;  as  as- 
suming the  human  nature,  and  displaying  in  it  the  at- 
tributes of  grace  and  truth,  etc  Such  things  could 
never,  with  the  least  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  of  any 
mere  attribute  or  quality.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  a 
personification  to  be  reconciled  with  the  universally  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  style  of  John  is  the  most  simply 
historical,  and  the  furthest  removed  from  that  species 
of  composition  to  which  such  a  figure  of  speech  proper- 
ly belongs.  To  the  Logos  the  apostle  attributes  eter- 
nal existence,  distinct  personality,  and  strict  and  proper 
Deity — characters  which  he  also  ascribes  to  him  in  his 
first  epistl&— besides  the  possession  and  exercisa  of  per- 
fections which  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of  derived 
or  created  being."    See  Chkistolooy. 

4.  Literature, — ^The  foUowing  are  the  principal  mono- 
graphs on  this  subject :  Sandius,  De  Aoy^  (in  his  /»- 
terp.  Paradox,  Amsterd.  1670) ;  Saubert,  De  voce  Aoyoc 
(Altdorf,  1687) :  Carpzov,  De  Aoy y  Philonis  (Helmstadt, 
1749);  Bryant,  Philo's  Aoyog  (1797);  Upham,  Letters 
on  the  Logos  (Boston,  1828) ;  Bucher,«/oWin.  Lekre  vom 
Jjogos  (SchafTh.  1866).  For  others,  see  Danz,  WdrUr- 
hack,%,y,\  Darling, C^c/op(n/ia,ooL  1059;  Lange's Com- 
mentary (Am.  ed.,  Introd.  to  John's  Gospel).  CJomp.  also 
the  Meih,  Quar,  Review,  July  and  Oct  1861 ;  Jan.  1868 ; 
Christian  Examiner,  Jan.  1863 ;  A  m.  Presb,  Revietc,  Jan. 
1840;  July,  1864;  Stud,  u,  KriL  1830,  iii,672;  1833,  U, 
866;  1868,  ii,  299.    See  John,  Gospel  op. 

LogOthSta  (Xoyo^inyc,  q.  d.  chancellor)  is  the  ti- 
tle given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  member  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  holding  the  imperial  seal  to  be  ap- 
pended to  their  edicts.    See  Greek  Church. 

Loguo  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Caribbeans,  the 
name  of  the  first  man,  who  descended  from  his  celestial 
abode  to  the  soft,  shapeless  mass  of  which  the  earth  was 
formed  by  his  creative  power.  He  first  imparted  to  it 
shape  and  motion;  the  sun  rendered  it  dry  and  hard. 
Loguo,  after  his  death,  reascended  to  heaven.  See  Voll- 
mer,  MythoL  Worterb.  s.  v. 

Lohdins,  Carl  Fribdrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  GrUnberg,  near  Waldheim,  Dec  13,  1748, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where, 
in  1774,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  the  privi- 
lege of  lecturing  on  theology.  He  became  soon  after 
morning  preacher  at  the  university.  In  1780  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Grimma  as  dean,  and  in  1782  to  Dres- 
den. He  died  there  August  4, 1809.  Of  his  scholarly 
productions  we  only  mention  Delineatur  imago  doctrinm 
de  comUtione  cmknipost  mortem  eo,  quo  Christus  et  Apos- 
toli  vixerunt,  scrcuIo,  diss,  i  et  ii  (lipsis,  1790, 4to).  See 
Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Lobe,  JoHANN  KoNRAD  WiLHELM,  a  German  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  at  Fllrth,  in  Bavaria,  Febi  17, 
1808,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
which  he  entered  in  1826.  After  serving  at  various 
places  as  minister  of  Lutheran  churches,  he  settled  in 
1837  at  Neuendettelsau  as  pastor  of  a  flourishing  Church. 
Zealously  devoted  to  the  caus^of  his  Master,  he  studied 
the  wa3rs  and  means  of  promoting  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  masses  of  the  German  people,  and  in  1849 
founded  to  this  end  a  society  for  Inner  Missions  (q.  v.), 
and  in  1864,  following  the  example  of  the  immortal 
Fliedner  (q.  v.),  of  Kaiserswerth,  established  a  Deaooa* 
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60968*  Institute  [see  Deaconess],  which  in  our  dty  is 
known  in  nearly  all  the  civilized  world.  Ldhe  labored 
here  faithfully  and  succeasftiUy  until  his  death,  Jan.  28, 
]»72.  He  wrote  Dtr  evangeiiMche  Geutiiche  (2d  edition, 
Stuttg.  1866, 2  vols.  8vo)  :—LebfnsUm/der  heUig,  Magd 
Gottta  au8  dem  P/arrstande  (8d  ed.  Nuremb.  1869, 8vo) : 
^GeistKcher  Tagesiau/  (8d  ed.  Nuremb.  1870,  8vo):— 
Avsder  GtfckidUe  d,  Diakomttenanttak  Nevendetteitau 
(Nuremb.  1870,  8to)  ;  etc  See  Schem,  Deutsch-A  mer- 
ikon,  Cmr.  Lexikon,  vi,  589. 

Loheah.    See  Hai^lorksh. 

Loin  (usually  in  the  dual,  D^^^n,  ckalaUa'yim,  as 
the  seat  of  strength,  spoken  of  as  the  |)Uce  of  the  girdle. 
Job  xxxviii,  3 ;  xl,  7 ;  Isa.  v,  27  ['•  reins,*"  xi,  6 J ;  xxxii, 
11;  or  as  a  part  of  the  body  generally,  Job  xxxi,  20; 
Jer.  XXX,  6  [so  the  Chald.  plur.  ','^X'nn,  Dan.  v,  6] ;  by 
euphemism  for  the  generative  power.  Gen.  xxxv,  11 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  19 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  9 ;  also  D^SH^,  motkna'yim^ 
as  the  seat  of  strength,  Gr.  da^vgy  which  are  the  other 
terms  properly  so  rendered,  and  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
body  simply;  but  D*bD3,  kesaHm\  Psa.  xxxviii,  7, 
means  the  JUmkB^  as  elsewhere  rendered,  prop,  the  in- 
ternal muscles  of  the  loins,  near  the  kidneys,  to  which 
the  fat  adheres;  while  073"^%  put  in  Gen.  xlvi,  26; 
Exod.  i,  5 ;  comp.  Judg.  viii,  30,  by  euphemism  for  the 
•eat  of  generation,  properly  signifies  the  tkigk,  as  else- 
where rendered,  being  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
true  loin  in  Exod.  xxviii,  42),  the  part  of  the  back  and 
side  between  the  hip  and  the  ribs,  which,  as  being,  as  it 
were,  the  pivot  of  the  body,  is  most  sensibly  affected  by 
pain  or  terror  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1 1 ;  Job  xl,  16 ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
7;  Ixix,  28;  liuL  xxi,  3;  Jer.  xxx,  6;  Ezek.  xxi,  6; 
xxix.  7;  Dan.  V,  6;  Nah.  ii,  1,  10).  This  part  of  the 
body  was  especially  girt  with  sackcloth,  in  token  of 
mourning  (Gen.  xxxvii,  84;  1  Kings  xx,  81,  82;  Psa. 
Ixvi,  11 ;  Isa.  XX,  2;  xxxii,  11;  Jer.  xlviii,  37;  Amos 
viii,  10).  The  term  is  most  frequently  used  with  allu- 
tton  to  the  girdle  which  encompassed  this  part  of  the 
body,  i.  q,  the  trcmf ;  especiaUy  in  the  phrase  to  "gird 
op  the  loins,**  L  e.  prepare  for  vigorous  effort,  either  lit^ 
crally  (1  Kings  xviii,  46;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  ix,  1;  Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  or  oftener  as  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
loose  and  flowing  dress  of  Orientals,  which  requires  to 
be  gathered  closely  at  the  waist,  or  even  to  have  the 
skiru  tacked  ap  into  the  belt  before  engaging  in  any 
exertion  or  enterprise  (Job  xxxviii,  3 ;  xl,  7 ;  Jer.  i,  17 ; 
Lake  xii,  85;  1  Pet.  i,  18).    See  Girdle. 

I«0'!lb  (AftfiCt  perh.  agreeable^  the  grandmother  of 
Timothy,  not  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Greek, 
but  by  that  of  his  mother.  Hence  the  Syriac  has  "thy 
mother's  mother.*"  She  is  commended  by  the  apostle 
Paul  for  her  faith  (2  Tim.  i,  5) ;  for,  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Christ  had  come,  and  that  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believed  in  the  Messiah 
to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith.     Ante  A.D.  64.     See 

TUIOTHY. 

Ik>U  or  Loke,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  the 
priocipie  of  evil,  an  impious,  mischievous  wretch,  au- 
thor of  all  intrigue,  vice,  and  crime ;  father  of  the  most 
abominable  monsters,  of  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  midgard 
snake,  and  Hela  (blue  Hel),  the  goddess  of  death ;  the 
**  spirit  of  evil,**  as  it  were,  mingling  freely  with,  yet 
essentially  opposed  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Norse 
heaven,  very  much  like  the  Satan  of  the  book  of  Job. 
He  is  called  the  son  of  the  giant  Farbante,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  the  giantess  Angeri)ode.  Sometimes  he  is  called 
Aso'/Afkif  to  distinguish  him  from  Utgarda-Loki,  a  king 
of  the  ipants,  whose  kingdom  lies  on  the  uttermost 
boQMls  of  the  earth ;  but  these  two  are  occasionally  con- 
foonded.  It  is  quite  natural,  considering  the  character 
of  Loki,  that  at  a  later  period  he  should  have  become 
identified  with  the  devil  of  Christianity,  who  is  called 
in  Norway  to  the  present  day  Laahe,  See  YoUmer,  Mt/- 
tkoL  Worterbk  s.  v.;  Chambers^  Cychp,  s.  v.;  Weinhold, 


Die  8agm  r.  T^H  in  Haupt,  Zeif»chr\fl  fkr  deut$d^ 
AUerth,  vol  vii;  Thorpe,  North,  MylhoL  vol  i  (see  In- 
dex) ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thomas,  Biogr,  and 
MytkoL  Diet  (Phihu  1872),  s.  v. 

Lokm&n  is  represented  in  the  Koran  and  by  later 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contem- 
porary with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an 
Arabian  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe;  and,  when 
his  tribe  perished  by  the  Sell  el-Arim,  he  was  preserved  , 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts,  * 
drawn  mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lok- 
m&n  was  an  Abyssinian  slave,  and  noted  for  his  personal 
deformity  and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peculiar  tal- 
ent for  composing  moral  fictions  and  short  apologues. 
He  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the  well-known 
collection  of  fables,  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under 
his  name.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lok' 
mkn  and  i£sop  were  the  same  individual,  and  this  view 
is  of  late  gaining  ground.  See  the  excellent  articles  m 
the  EngUsh  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  CHiambers,  Cgdop,  s.  v. ;  and 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Literaturgesch,  der  ArabeVf  i,  31  sq. 

Lollards  or  Lol(l)hards,  originally  the  name  of 
a  monastic  society  which  arose  at  Antwerp  about  1300, 
and  the  members  of  which  devoted  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  with  pestilential  disorders 
(see  Celutes),  was  afterwards  applied  to  those  who, 
during  the  closing  part  of  the  14th  and  a  large  part  of 
the  succeeding  century,  were  credited  with  adhering  to 
the  religious  views  maintained  by  Wickliffe  (q.  v.). 

Origin  of  the  Name, — Great  diversity  of  opuiion  ex- 
ists among  scholars  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Lollard, 
Some  have  supposed  that  there  existed  a  person  of  such 
a  name  in  Germany,  who,  differing  in  many  points  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  made  converts  to  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, and  thus  originated  an  independent  sect  about 
1315  (see  Gen,  Biog,  Did,  art.  Lollard,  Walter),  and  for 
this  heretical  step  was  burned  alive  at  Cologne  in  1322. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  leader  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  sect  than  gave  a  name  to  it, 
just  as  in  the  Prognotficatio  of  Johannes  Lychtenberger 
(a  work  very  popular  in  Crermany  towards  the  close  of 
the  15th  century)  great  weight  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  one  Reynard  Lollard  (Reynhardus  Lolhardus), 
who  was,  no  doubt,  so  called  from  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged.  Others  believe  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
CeUites  because  of  their  practice  of  singing  dirges  at 
funerals — the  Low-German  word  loUen  or  luUen  signi- 
fying to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  Another  derivation  of 
the  word  is  that  which  makes  it  an  epithet  of  reproach. 
In  papal  bulls  and  other  documents  it  is  used  as  synon- 
jrmous  virtually  with  loUiat  the  tares  commingled  with 
the  wheat  of  the  Church.  In  this  sense  we  meet  with 
it  (A.D.  1382)  even  before  Wickliffe's  death.  Still  an- 
other suggestion  comes  from  a  correspondent  of  "  Notes 
and  Queries"  (March  27, 1852),  who,  quoting  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Heda*s  history,  cites  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  bishop  Florentius  de  Wevelichoven  "caused  the 
bones  of  a  certain  Matthew  Lollaert  to  be  burned,  and 
his  ashes  to  be  dispersed,"  etc.  The  correspondent  re- 
marks that  from  a  note  on  this  passage,  where  reference 
is  made  to  Prateolus  and  Walsingham,  it  is  evident  that 
Heda  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lol- 
lards. The  name  Lollaert  would,  of  course,  indicate  t  hat 
the  name  of  the  English  sect  was  derived  from  a  Dutch 
heretic,  buried  at  Utrecht,  and  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
boring region.  With  much  more  reason  the  origin  of 
the  word  Lollard  has  been  traced  of  late  to  the  Latin 
loIlardtUy  by  a  comparison  of  the  later  English  Lollard 
with  the  old  English  loUer,  used  by  Chaucer  and  Langc- 
land.  Says  Whitaker  (in  his  edition  of  Pien  Plov> 
man^  p.  154  sq.) :  "Any  reader  of  early  English  knows 
that  Lollard  is  the  late  English  spelling  of  the  Latin 
loUardua,  But  what  is  loUardusf  It  is  a  Latin  spell- 
ing of  the  old  English  Idler,  used  by  Chaucer  and 
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Langeland.  The  real  meaning  of  loUer  is  one  who  loUs 
abouti  a  vagabond ;  and  it  was  equally  applied,  at  firsts 
to  the  Wickliffites  and  to  the  heg^ag  J'ruirs ....  [Beg- 
huins  (q.  v.)].  But,  before  long,  loller  was  purposely 
confused  with  the  Latin  lolium,  by  a  kind  of  pun.  The 
derivation  of  loUer  from  to  loll  rests  on  no  slight  au- 
Ihority.  It  is  most  distinctly  discussed  and  explained, 
and  its  etymology  declared  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Langeland  himself,  who  lived  aC  the  time  it  came  into 
use." 

English  Lollards, — Whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Lollard,  certain  it  is  that  by  this  name  alone 
the  followers  of  John  Wickliffe  (q.  v.)  were  always  desig- 
nated, who,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  the  bold  English  churchman  (about  A.D.  1360), 
consisted  of  the  "  Poor  Priesta"  (q.  v.),  a  class  called  to- 
gether by  WickliflTe  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
(rospel  into  the  remotest  hamlets,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  begging  friars  (see  Beohakds),  who 
were  then  strolling  over  the  coimtry,  preaching  instead 
of  the  Word  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the  history  of 
the  Trojan  War  (compare  D'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the  Ref- 
ormaiion,  v,  91  sq.).  For  some  time  the  mendicant  or- 
ders, which  had  first  entered  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  had  been  the  object  of  attack, 
both  by  the  people  and  the  clergy,  for  their  rapacious 
and  shameless  conduct.  Indeed,  so  much  was  the  coun- 
try disturbed  by  the  violence  and  vices  of  swarms  of 
these  sanctimonious  vagabonds  that  the  ancient  records 
often  speak  of  their  arrest.  Wickliflfe's  opposition  to 
such  a  class  of  persons  could  not  but  have  secured  him 
the  general  respect  and  commendation  of  the  people. 
Not  so,  however,  when,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  mendicants,  he  instituted  the  "Poor  Priests,**  who, 
not  content  with  mere  polemics,  preached  the  great  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  and  became  so  greatly  the  favorites  of 
the  people  that  the  clergy  were  threatened  to  be  left 
without  any  attendants  at  their  churches,  preference  be- 
ing shown  to  the  poor  priests,  preaching  in  the  fields, 
in  some  church-yard,  or  in  the  market-places.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  Wickliffe's  appointment  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  that  any  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Lollards  as  a  sect  afterwards  maintained,  and  which 
caused  his  prosecution  by  the  papists,  were  advocated 
and  propagated.  It  is  true,  even  as  early  as  1357,  Wick- 
liffe had  published  a  work  against  the  covetousnoss  of 
Rome  {The  last  Age  of  the  Church),  and  in  136d  had 
vindicated  Edward  IIFs  resistance  to  the  claim  of  Ur- 
ban y  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  granted  to  the  pa- 
pacy by  king  John  (see  Urban  V ;  England)  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  (in  1372)  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  D.D^ 
and  entered  upon  his  w^ork  at  Oxford  University  by  able 
and  emphatic  testimony  against  the  abuses  of  the  pa- 
pacy, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  and,  in  consequence,  came  to  stand  forth 
the  advocate  of  reform  and  the  leader  of  a  movement 
for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  the  success  of  his  course 
slacken  in  the  least  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  uni- 
versity and  his  retirement  to  the  small  parish  of  Lut- 
terworth. Ever}' where  those  persons  who  had  come 
under  his  influence  or  been  converted  by  his  writings 
were  busily  engaged  in  disseminating  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  His  followers  were  to  be  found 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  Some,  like  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  lord  Percy,  and  Clifford,  may  have 
been  atUched  to  Wickliffe's  views  mainly  by  their  po- 
litical sympathies,  but  the  great  mass  of  his  adherents 
were  such  upon  religious  grounds.  The  examinations 
of  those  who,  during  the  generation  that  followed  his 
death  (1384),  were  arrested  or  punished  as  heretics,  indi- 
cate the  commoiji  doctrinal  position  which  they  almost 
uniformly  maintained.  It  was  substantially  identical 
with  that  taken  by  Wickliffe  in  his  writings.  The  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  religious  matters, 
the  rejection  of  transubstantiation,  the  futile  nature  of^ 
pilgrimages,  auricular  confession,  etc.,  the  impiety  of 
image- worship,  the  identification  of  the  papal  hierarchy 


with  Antichrist,  the  entire  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour,  without  the  need  of  priesUy  offices  in  the  mass, 
or  any  elaborate  ceremonial — such  were  the  points  upon 
which  they  were  pronounced  heretical,  and,  as  such,  per^ 
secuted  and  condemned. 

Up  to  1382,  through  the  events  of  the  time,  the  great 
schism  of  the  papacy,  the  indignation  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  papal  encroachments,  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
many  among  the  prelates  and  clergy,  Wickliffe,  as  well 
as  his  followers,  had  been  left  comparatively  unmolest- 
ed, and  he  himself  even  escaped  altogether.  Not  so, 
however,  his  followers,  who  were,  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  rapidly  augmenting  all  over  England.  The  tes- 
timony of  Knighton  and  Walsingham  indicates  the  rapid 
spread  of  Wickliffe's  opinions,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  remark  of  the  former  to  the  effect 
that  **  nearly  every  other  man  in  England  was  a  Lol- 
lard." In  1382,  however,  more  decided  action  was  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
vening of  a  councU  by  archbishop  Courtney.  By  it  ten 
of  Wickliffe's  articles  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
twenty-four  as  erroneous.  The  archbishop  issued  his 
mandate,  forbidding  any  man, "  of  what  estate  or  condi- 
tion soever,"  to  hold,  teach,  preach,  or  defend  the  aforesaid 
heresies  and  errors,  or  any  of  them,  or  even  allow  them 
to  be  preached  or  favored,  publicly  or  privately.  Each 
bishop  and  priest  was  exhorted  to  become  an  ^  inquisi- 
tor of  heretical  pravity,"  and  the  neglect  of  the  man- 
date was  threatened  with  the  severest  censnres  of  ex- 
communication. This  measure  took  effect  at  Oxford, 
where  the  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  was  inclined  to  fa- 
vor Wickliffe*s  opinions,  and  the  proctors,  John  Hunt- 
man  and  Walter  Dish,  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  A 
sermon  by  Philip  Reppyngdon,  which  they  had  allowed, 
and  in  which  WickliJBfe's  views  were  defended,  subjected 
them  to  suspicion.  They  were  summoned  before  the 
archbishop,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped  on  sub- 
mission. l*he  chancellor  was  required  to  put  Wicklifie's 
adherents  to  a  purgation  or  cause  them  to  abjure,  pub- 
lishing before  the  university  the  condemnation  of  his 
conclusions.  His  reply  was  that  he  durst  not  do  it  for 
fear  of  death.  *'  What !"  exchiimed  the  archbishop, "'  is 
Oxford  such  a  nestler  and  favorer  of  heresies  that  the 
catholic  truth  cannot  be  published  ?"  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  archbishop's  authority,  Nicholas  Hereford,  Phil- 
ip Reppyngdon,  John  Ashton,  and  Lawrence  Bedemen, 
whose  names  were  associated  with  Wickliffe's,  were  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  preaching  before  the  university, 
and  suspended  from  every  scholastic  act.  The  chancel- 
lor himself  was  addressed  as  "  somewhat  inclined  and 
still  inclining  to  the  aforesaid  conclusions  so  condemn- 
ed," and,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  he 
was  enjoined  to  permit  no  one  in  the  university  to  teach 
or  defend  the  obnoxious  doctrines.  The  injunction  of 
the  archbishop  was  enforced  by  the  command  of  the 
royal  council. 

In  the  early  months  of  1382  the  king  had  favored 
the  persecution  of  heretics.  On  the  petition  of  the 
archbishop,  he  had  allowed  him  and  his  suffragans  *'  to 
arrest  and  imprison,  either  in  their  own  prisons,  or  any 
other  if  they  please,  all  and  every  such  person  and  per- 
sons as  shall  either  privily  or  openly  preach  or  main- 
tain" the  condemned  conclusions.  The  persons  thus  ar- 
rested might,  moreover,  be  detained  "  till  snch  time  as 
they  shall  repent  them  and  amend  them  of  such  errone- 
ous and  heretical  pravities."  The  officers  and  subjects 
of  the  king  were  also  required  to  obey  and  humbly  at- 
tend the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  in  the  execntion 
of  their  process.  But  the  king  declined  to  interfere. 
Even  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  archbishop.  The 
excommunicated  Hereford  had  escaped  fh>m  prison,  and 
the  prelate,  disappointed  of  his  victim,  asked  the  kin^ 
to  issue  letters  for  his  apprehension.  On  Ashton's  trial 
in  London,  the  citizens  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  con- 
clave, forcing  the  archlnshop  to  complete  his  process 
elsewhere.  But  popular  sympathy  was  weak  to  resist 
the  organized  efforts  of  a  pow^ul  hieruchy,  largely  oo- 
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cupving  the  most  lesponsible  posts  of  gorernment,  and 
bold  enough  (Hannay's  Rep,  Gov,)  to  forge  or  interpo- 
late parliamentary  records,  of  which  they  had  the  con- 
trvL  Some  of  the  accused,  like  Reppyngdon  and  Here- 
ford,  recanted,  and  became  the  most  virulent  persecu- 
tors of  their  former  sympathizers.  Others,  according 
to  Walden,  who  mentions  William  Swinderby,  Walter 
Brute,  William  Thorpe,  and  others,  whose  names  figure 
in  Fox's  "  Martyrs,*^  tied  the  realm.  If  Swinderby  was 
one  of  the  refugees,  he  soon  returned.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  or  his  associates  went  farther  than  to  Wales 
or  Scotland.  In  1389  he  was  arraigned  before  the  bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  and  charged  with  heresy.  Forced  to  re- 
cant, he  withdrew  to  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  Here  he 
was  again  arrested  as  a  '*  truly  execrable  offender  of  the 
new  sect  vulgarly  called  Lollards."  The  issue,  so  far 
as  episcopal  authority  was  concerned,  could  not  remain 
donbtfuL  Swinderby  was  found  guilty,  pronounced  a 
heretic,  and  to  be  shunned  by  alL  From  this  sentence 
he  appealed  to  the  king  and  counciL 

We  have  no  subsequent  record  of  Swinderby.  Foxe 
supposes  him  to  have  been  burned  in  1899.  In  1398, 
Walter  Brute,  another  Lollard,  a  layman,  was  arrested, 
and,  after  a  tedious  trial,  was  forced  to  recant.  In  1895 
the  alarm  of  heresy  was  again  sounded.  There  was  an 
apprehensbn  that  Parliament  would  take  some  action 
in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Lollards.  A  bull  of  Boni- 
face IX  was  issued,  inciting  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
against  the  obnoxious  sect,  and  urging  him  to  stimu- 
late the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  king.  The  king  was  at 
the  time  absent  in  Ireland,  but  Tindak  states  that  intel- 
ligence of  what  had  transpired  was  sent  him,  and  hb 
immediate  return,  with  a  view  to  repress  the  boldness 
of  the  Lollards,  was  strenuously  urged.  Nor  was  the 
king  backward  in  responding  to  the  petitions  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  exhortations  of  the  pope.  Reciting 
his  former  commission  to  the  bishops  ami  their  suffra- 
gans, gi\*ing  them  authority  to  arrest  and  imprison,  he 
extended  this  authority,  by  which  the  bbhop  of  Hereford 
was  allowed  to  arrest  William  Swinderby  and  Stephen 
Bell,  who  had  fled  to  the  borders  of  Wales ;  while  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  members  of  Parliament  were  direct- 
ed to  have  it  proclaimed,  wherever  they  thought  meet, 
that  no  man  of  any  condition  within  the  said  diocese 
should,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  he  had,  **  make 
or  levy  any  conventicles,  assemblies,  or  confederacies  by 
any  color,"  and  that,  if  any  one  should  transgress  this 
rule,  he  should  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  safely  kept 
till  surrendered  to  the  order  of  the  king  and  counciL 

During  this  time,  while  special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  danger  apprehended  from  Parliament,  the  Lol- 
lards were  spreading  their  doctrines  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  At  Leicester  and  its  neighborhood  they 
had  made  such  progress  that  several  of  their  leaders, 
eight  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Foxe  by  name,  were 
denounced  to  the  archbishop  on  his  visitation  as  here- 
tica.  They  were  summoned  the  next  day  to  appear 
before  him  and  answer  to  the  charge.  But  they  **  hid 
themselves  away  and  appeared  not,"  They  were  there- 
fore publicly  denounced  as  excommunicate  in  several  of 
the  parish  churches.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  whole 
town  of  Leicester,  and  all  the  churches  in  the  same, 
were  interdicted  so  long  as  any  of  the  excommunicated 
should  remain  within  the  same,  and  "  till  all  the  Lol- 
lards of  the  town  should  return  and  amend  from  such 
heresies  and  errors,  obtaining  at  the  said  archbishop's 
hands  the  benefit  of  absolution." 

The  compact  between  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  which  marked  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  lY  to  the  throne  was  soon  sealed  by 
parliamentary  legislation.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  LoUards,  and  to  suppress  their  meetings,  which  were 
described  as  confederacies  to  stir  up  sedition  and  insur- 
rection (Crabb's  History  of  English  Law,  p.  834),  it  was 
(wdained  that  if  persons,  sententially  convict,  rdused  to 
abjure  their  opinions,  such  persons  were  to  be  left  to  the 
Mcular  arm.    In  such  cases  evidence  was  to  be  given 


to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary,  and  the  sheriff,  m«^ 
or,  and  bailiff  were,  after  sentence  promulgated,  to  re* 
ceive  them,  and  in  a  high  place,  before  the  people,  to 
cause  them  to  be  burnt.  The  law  did  not  remain  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  not  long  before  a  victim  was  found. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  only  too  zealous  for  an  example 
that  might  strike  terror  among  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  Londoners,  who  were  "  not  right  believers  in 
God,  nor  in  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers;  sustain- 
ers  of  the  Lollards,  depravers  of  religious  men,  with- 
holders  of  ty thes,"  etc  The  victim  selected  was  "  one 
William  Sautre,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  priest,  in- 
flamed with  zeal  for  true  religion,"  who  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1401  required  that  he  might  be  heard  for  the 
commodity  of  the  whole  realm.  The  suspicions  of  the 
bishops  were  excited,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  His  views  were  in  substance  those 
of  the  Lollards.  He  was  at  first  induced  to  recant,  but 
after  his  previous  trial  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was 
known,  as  well  as  his  submission  and  subsequent  re- 
lapse, there  was  no  disposition  to  show  him  mercy.  By 
the  king's  order,  **  in  some  public  and  open  place  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city"  of  London,  he  was  "  committed 
to  the  fire."  So  bold  a  measure,  not  frequent  in  Eng- 
Ibh  history,  naturally  terrified  the  Lollards.  They  kf>pt 
themselves  secret  from  the  eyes  of  the  bishops.  To  the 
king  they  could  no  longer  look  with  confidence  or  the 
hope  of  relief.  The  son  of  Wickliffe's  patron  had  be- 
come the  tool  of  the  bishops.  His  usurped  power  was 
sustained  by  their  alliance.  As  the  hopes  of  relief  fh)ra 
the  burdens  of  taxation  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
promises  made  at  his  accession  began  to  die  out,  his  pop- 
ularity waned.  Complaints  were  heard  from  various 
quarters.  The  old  partisans  of  Richard  II  began  to 
murmur,  and,  to  retain  his  throne  in  security,  Henry 
IV  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church,  and  concede  everything  which 
the  prelates  might  demand.  The  *'  cruel  constitution" 
of  archbishop  Arundel  was  the  fitting  ecclesiastical  coun- 
terpart of  the  civil  statute  that  legalized  the  burning 
of  the  Lollards.  It  forbade  any  one  to  preach,  **  whether 
within  the  Chnroh  or  without,  in  English,"  except  by 
episcopal  sanction.  Schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
to  intermingle  with  their  instructions  nothing  contrary 
to  the  determination  of  the  Church.  No  book  or  trea- 
tise of  Wickliffe  was  to  be  read  in  schools,  halls,  hospi- 
tals, or  other  places  whatsoever.  No  man  hereafter,  by 
his  own  authority,  should  translate  any  text  of  the 
Scripture  into  English  or  any  other  tongue,  by  way  of  a 
book,  tract,  or  treatise.  No  one  should  presume  to  dis- 
pute upon  articles  determined  by  the  Church  contained 
in  the  decrees,  decretals,  etc  Every  warden,  provost, 
or  master  of  every  college,  or  principal  of  every  hall 
within  the  University  of  Oxford,  was,  at  least  once  ev- 
ery month,  to  inquire  diligently  in  the  college  with 
which  he  was  connected  whether  any  scholar  or  inhab- 
itant thereof  had  proposed  or  defended  anything  con- 
trary to  the  determinations  of  the  Church,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  duty  in  this  respect  was  to  be  visited  by  depriva- 
tion, expulsion,  and  the  greater  excommunication. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  the  bishops  and  the  se- 
verity of  persecuting  laws  were  ineffectual  to  suppress 
the  hated  opinions.  Fox  narrates  the  examination  of 
William  Thorpe  (1407)  and  the  burning  of  John  Badby 
(1409).  The  latter  event  seems  to  have  created  sym- 
pathy for  the  Lollards  on  the  part  of  the  Conunons.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  IV  (1410)  they  prayed  that 
persons  arrested  under  the  obnoxious  statute  might  be 
bailed  and  make  their  purgation,  and  that  they  might 
be  arrested  by  none  but  sheriffs  and  hiy  ofiScers.  This 
petition,  however,  did  not  secure  the  royal  approval. 
The  influence  and  support  of  the  Church  would  doubt- 
less have  been  lost  to  the  king  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Commons.  Other  measures  which  they 
proposed,  designed  to  set  limits  to  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion, while  they  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  un- 
changed spirit  of  the  nation,  met  with  little  more  succeaa 
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In  1413  Heniy  IV  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry 
V.  The  change,  however,  did  not  open  any  brighter 
prospect  to  the  persecuted  Lollards.  The  beginning 
of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  a  new  triumph  of  the 
Church.  The  king  surrendered  his  friend.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  lord  Cobhani,  to  the  machinations  of  his  perse* 
cutors.  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  arraigned  before 
the  archbishop  and  his  assessors,  pronounced  a  heretic, 
and  excommunicated.  His  offence  was  regarded  as  of 
the  most  aggravated  character.  He  was  not  oidy  him- 
self heretically  inclined,  but  he  had  employed  hb  wealth 
ftnd  influence  to  support  Lollard  preachers,  and  tran- 
scribe and  disperse  heretical  books.  So  powerful  and 
bold  was  the  organized  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  that  the  king  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
in  hb  behalf.  He  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  but  by 
some  means  escaped  from  prison,  and  only  some  years 
later  was  arrested,  and  subjected  to  the  tardy  but  sure 
vengeance  of  his  persecutors  It  was  not  only  by  his 
surrender  of  lord  Cobham  that  the  new  monarch  signal- 
ized hb  subservience  to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  his  first  Parliament  a  law  was  enacted  against  the 
Lollards,  who  were  considered  as  the  principid  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  uniting,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  in 
confederacies  to  destroy  the  king  and  all  other  estates 
of  the  realm.  Hence  all  magistrates,  from  the  chancel- 
lor to  the  sheriffs  of  cities  and  towns,  were  required,  on 
entering  office,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  use 
their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  destroy  all  heresies 
and  errors,  commonly  called  lollardies.  and  assist  the 
ordinaries  and  their  commlraaries  as  often  as  required 
by  them.  It  was  moreover  enacted  "  that  whatsoever 
they  were  that  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother 
tongue  (which  was  then  called  Wickliffe's  learning) 
should  forfeit  land,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goods  from 
their  heirs  forever,  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretics  to 
(iod,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  t>o 
the  land."  No  sanctuary  or  privileged  ground  within 
the  realm,  though  permitted  to  thieves  and  murderers, 
should  shelter  them.  In  case  of  relapse  after  pardon 
they  should  be  hanged  as  traitors  against  the  king,  and 
then  burned  as  heretics  against  God.' 

The  terror  inspired  by  such  executions  and  enact- 
ments drove  many  into  exile.  They  fled,  says  Fox, 
**  into  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  into  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  working  there 
many  marveb  against  their  false  kingdom  too  long  to 
write."  It  was,  of  course,  the  most  dbtinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  who  had  most  to  apprehend,  and  who 
were  the  first  to  flee.  Those  who  remained  behind  be- 
longed very  largely  to  the  middle  or  the  lower  class. 
From  time  to  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  some 
more  eminent  offender,  and,  from  the  precautions  taken 
by  their  persecutors,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued energy  as  well  as  existence  of  the  Lollards.  Lech- 
ler,  in  the  ZeUsch-ift  fur  HiaU  TheoL  (1853,  vol  iv),  has 
traced  the  evidences  of  their  presence  and  influence  in 
England  down  to  the  date  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
The  precious  legacy  of  the  Lollard  faith  was  transmit- 
ted, along  with  MS.  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Lollard  books,  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  among 
the  Englbh  martyrs,  just  before  as  well  as  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  several 
who  might  most  appropriately  be  denominated  Lolbrds. 
The  prevalence  of  their  Wews  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  is  attested  by  the  elaborate  effort 
which  Reginald  Peacock,  successively  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  and  of  Chichester,  made  to  refute  them.  Hb 
earlier  years  had  been  spent  in  London,  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  here  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Lollards,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  maintained.  With  great  ingenuity,  and  with  a 
commendable  patience,  he  undertook  their  refutation, 
giving  to  thb  method  the  decided  preference  over  chains, 
prison,  and  the  stake.  Convicted  at  length  himself  of 
holding  heretical  opinions,  and  removed  from  the  epis- 


copal office,  he  spent  the  last  three  years  of  hb  life  in 
prison,  and  by  some,  although  unwarrantably,  was  re- 
garded as  a  Lollard.  On  some  points  hb  views,  indeed, 
approximated  to  those  of  the  bated  sect,  but  hb  writ- 
ings derive  their  hbtorical  value  from  the  exhibition 
which  they  make  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the 
Lollards,  or  **  Bible-men,"  as  he  sometimes  caUs  them, 
and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  their  extensive 
acceptance.  Here  we  see  that  for  neariy  two  full  gen- 
erations the  same  doctrinal  views  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  immedbte  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  still 
retained  by  their  successors,  and  during  the  two  gener- 
adons  which  followed  they  underwent  no  material 
change.  Thus,  when  the  English  Reformation  of  the 
16th  centiuT  commenced,  it  derived  a  new  impulse  from 
the  earlier  Ix)llard  movement  which  it  was  desrined  to 
absorb  into  itself.  Nor  b  it  a  mere  fancy  which  has  led 
writers  like  Lechler  to  assert  an  important  and  vital 
connection  between  the  LoUardbm  of  the  15th  and  the 
Puritanism  of  the  16th  century.     (E.  H.  G.) 

JScotiish  LoUiirds.—ljo\laT6ism  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Britbh  Islands.  It 
penetrated  also  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  real  home  of 
the  Culdees  (q.  v.) — the  land  where  a  simple  and  prim- 
itive form  of  Chrbtianity  had  been  establbhed,  while 
among  her  southern  neighbors  Rome  presented  a  vast 
accumulation  of  superstitions,  and  was  arrayed  in  her 
well-known  pomp — received  the  countenance  of  those 
whose  position  and  uifluenoe  were  well  calculated  to  aid 
in  its  dissemination  among  a  people  that  had  freely  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  religious  reformation  so  prevalent 
among  the  Englbh  in  the  14th  century,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  statute  of  praiaunire  (A.D.  1889).  More  particu- 
larly rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  reformatory  spirit  in 
Scotland  in  the  western  districts,  those  of  Kyle,  Carrick, 
and  Cunningham,  and  hence  the  surname  for  the  Scotch 
Lollards,  Lollards  of  Kyle,  as  they  were  oftentimes  call- 
ed. The  clergy,  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
their  stat«  of  profligacy  and  ease,  at  last,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  made  open  war  upon  these  si- 
lent antagonbts.  The  first  to  suffer  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  they  inaugurated  was  a  certain  John  Resby, 
an  Englbh  priest  who  had  fled  northward  from  perse- 
cution, and  in  the  land  of  refuge  also  was  fast  making 
converts  to  hb  cause.  The  leading  authority  and  influ- 
ence in  the  land  was  at  this  time  the  see  of  St.  Andrews 
(compare  Dean  Stanley's  Letturei  on  the  Ecde$,  HUtory 
of  Scotland,  p.  45),  over  which  bishop  Henry  Wardlaw 
was  now  presiding.  By  his  interference  Resby  was  tried 
before  Dr.  Laurence  de  Lindoris,  afterwards  professor  of 
common  law  at  St.  Andrews,  and  on  hb  refusal  to  re- 
tract his  views  about  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  au- 
ricular confe^on,  transubstantiation,  etc,  was  burnt  at 
Perth  in  1405  or  1407.  According  to  Pinkerton,  such  a 
scene  was  unknown  before  in  Scotland.  The  burning 
of  Resby  is  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  fif- 
teenth book  of  the  Scotichronionn,  Still  these  opinions 
continued  to  extend,  especially  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Scotbnd.  The  regent,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  was 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Lollards;  and  though  king 
James  I  was  by  no  means  blind  to  prevailing  abuses  in 
the  Church,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  during  his 
reign,  in  1425.  by  which  bbhops  were  required  to  make 
inqubition  in  their  dioceses  for  heretics,  in  order  that 
they  might  undergo  condign  puubhment.  Thb  act 
was  soon  to  be  put  in  force.  In  1433  another  victim 
for  the  stake  was  secured  in  the  person  of  Paul  Craw  or 
Crawar,  a  physician  of  Prague,  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  persecution  in  Scotland.  As  he  made  no  secrpt  of 
his  Lollard  or  Hussite  opinions,  he  was  arraigned  before 
Lindoris  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  After  this  time 
we  hear  but  little  of  Lollardbm  for  quite  a  long  period. 

With  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  however,  to 
judge  from  the  energy  of  the  papists,  it  must  have  been 
apparent  again  in  a  more  prominent  manner,  and  from 
thb  period  dates  one  of  the  aererest  of  religkras  pene- 
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cudoiis.  In  1494,  Robert  BUcater,  the  first  arcbbbhop 
of  Glasgow,  soufifht  to  display  his  zeal  fur  the  Church 
by  a  wholesale  attack  on  the  pious  followers  of  Lollard- 
ism.  Accordingly,  thirty  suspected  persons,  both  male 
and  female,  were  summoned  before  the  king  (James  lY) 
and  the  great  council  Among  them  were  Reid  of  Bar- 
skimming,  Campbell  of  Cesenock,  Campbell  of  Newmills, 
Shaw  of  Polkemmet,  Helen  Chalmers,  lady  Polkillie,  and 
Isabel  Chalmers,  lady  Stairs.  According  to  Knox  {Uu- 
(ory  of  the  He/ormation,  p.  2),  their  indictment  contained 
thirty-four  different  articles,  which  he  informs  us  are 
preserred  in  the  Register  of  Glasgow.  Among  the  chief 
of  these  were,  that  images,  relics,  and  the  Virgin  are 
not  proper  objects  of  worship ;  that  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  are  not  transubstantiated  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  ChrL»t;  that  no  priest  or  pope  can 
grant  absolutions  or  indulgences;  that  masses  camiot 
profit  the  dead;  that  miracles  have  ceased;  and  that 
priests  may  lawfully  marry.  Providentially  for  the 
Lollards  of  Kyle,  king  James  lY, "  a  monarch  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  yet  too  much  of  manliness  and  can- 
dor to  permit  his  judgment  to  be  greatly  swayed  by  the 
nialignity  of  the  prelates,"  declined  to  be  a  persecutor 
of  any  of  his  people  for  such  moderate  reason,  and  dis- 
missed the  prisoners  with  an  admonition  to  beware  of 
new  doctrines,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  It  is  by  many  believed,  however,  that 
one  particular  reason  why  king  James  lY  abstained  from 
inflicting  any  punishment  on  these  Lollards  of  Kyle  was 
their  influence  and  the  wide  spread  of  the  doctrines  they 
adhered  to,  and  that  **  divers  of  them  were  his  great  fa- 
miliars'* (compare  Lea,  Hist.  Sacerdotal  CtlUbaqf^  p.  508 ; 
Hetherington,  Hist,  Ch,  o/Scotlandj  i,  34  sq.). 

Literature, — Much  information  concerning  the  Lol- 
lards may  be  derived  from  the  lives  of  Wickliffe  by 
Lewis,  Le  Bas,  and  especially  Vaughan.  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrologyf  often  presents  very  disconnected  docu- 
ments exceedingly  valuable.  Walsingham  {Chronica)^ 
Knighton,  and  Walden  have  contributed  important  evi- 
dence, although  by  no  means  favorable,  which  subse- 
quent writers  have  used.  The  fuller  histories  of  Eng- 
land, as  Rapin,  for  instance,  present  some  leading  facts 
concerning  the  Lollards  in  connection  with  contempo- 
rary political  movements.  The  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  later  Lollards  is  found  in  articles  by  Lech- 
ler  in  the  Hittor,  Zeitachr\fl  fur  1853  and  1854.  'He  has 
given  citations  from  works  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
he  examined  in  the  libraries  of  the  English  universities. 
See  also  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna  BritanmaK  (London, 
1787,  iii) ;  Turner,  History  of  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  Weber,  Gesch.  d.  Kirchen  Ref  trt  GrossbritOTmien 
(1856),  voL  i;  Neander,  Ch,  History^  v,  141  sq. ;  MUman, 
Hist,  of  lASi»  Christianity,  vii,  404  sq. ;  Mosheiro,  Eccles, 
/^M/.  13th  cent.  p. 323;  14th  cent.  p. 381, 392, etc;  15th 
cent.  p.  488  sq. ;  Shoberly,  Persecutions  of  Popery ,  i,  185 
sq. ;  Ullmann,  Reform,  before  the  Reformation,  ii,  1 1, 14 ; 
Ebrard,  Kirchen  und  Dogmengesch,  ii,  360, 450,  462  sq. ; 
Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss,  i,  370  sq.,  628,  In- 
dex for  Wickliffe ;  Punchard,  Hist,  of  Congregationalism 
(N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  12mo),  i,  287  sq. ;  Butler  (C.  M.),  Ec- 
cles, Hist,  second  series  (PhiladeL  1872,  8vo),  p.  365  sq., 
878, 381  sq.,  388 ;  Lea,  Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  879 
sq.;  Reichel,  Hist,  of  the  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
p,  571  sq. ;  Studien  u,  Kritihen,  1845,  iii,  594  sq. ;  1848,  i, 
169  sq.;  Chr,  Rev,  vol  viii ;  Christ,  Remem,  1858  (Oc^), 
p.  415;  lAidies'  Repos,  1870  (Sept.),  p.  189  sq. 

Lombard(U8),  Pbtrr,  a  very  noted  scholastic  the- 
ologian, derived  his  name  from  the  province  in  which  he 
was  bom,  near  Novara,  in  Lombardy,  about  the  opening 
of  the  12th  century.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Rheims, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris.  Here  he  acquired  a  great  rep- 
utation, was  made  first  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  subsequently  (in  1159)  appointed  bishop. 
He  died  in  the  French  capital  in  1 164.  Lombardus  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day,  and  a  zeal- 
ous priest  His  principal  work,  Sententiarum  libri  qua- 
tuor,  is  a  collection  of  Mssages  from  the  fathers,  of 


which  he  attempted  to  conciliate  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions, somewhat  in  the  manner  in  which  Gratian  at^ 
tempted  it  in  his  Dicret,  He  may  be  considered  as  tho 
first  author  who  collected  theological  doctrines  into  a 
complete  system,  and,  whatever  the  faults  of  his  work, 
it  is  the  foundation  of  scholastic  theology,  and  shows 
much  care  and  system.  It  became  the  text-book  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
"Master  of  Sentences"  (Magister  Sententiarum),  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  scholastic  divines.  The 
work  was  first  published  at  Venice  (1477,  foL)  in  four 
parts,  each  divided  into  different  headings.  After  his 
death,  one  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it  ("  Christus, 
secundum  quod  est  homo,  non  est  aliquid'')  was  con- 
demned by  pope  Alexander  III.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
others  have  written  commentaries  on  the  book.  He 
also  wrote  Commentaire  sur  les  Psaumes  (Paris,  1541, 
foL)  i^Commeniaire  sur  les  Epitres  de  St,  Paul  (1637, 
foL).  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1478,  and  at  Basle  in  I486.  An  able  editor  was 
found  in  Aleaume,  who  published  Peter  the  Lombard's 
works  at  Louvain  in  1546.  The  best  edition  of  the  Sett- 
fences  is  by  Antoine  Ghenart  (Louvain,  1567, 4to).  See 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyBop,  s.  v.;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Christian 
Dogmas  (Bohn*s  edit.),  vol  ii  (see  Index) ;  Hefele,  Con- 
ciHengesch,  v,  546,  639, 785;  Renter,  A  lexander  III,  vol 
iii ;  Dupin,  Nouv.  BibHoth.  des  antiq,£ccUsiastigues,  xvi, 
45  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-LexiJcon,  vi,  688  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Lombards.    See  Longobardi. 

Lombardy  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  North- 
em  Italy  which  formed  the  **  nucleus**  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lotigobardi  (q.  v.).  Incorporated  in  774  into 
the  Carlovingian  possessions,  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom  again  in  848,  though  it  was  not  entirely  sev- 
ered from  the  Frankish  monarchy  until  888.  It  now 
consisted  of  the  whole  of  Italy  north  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Savoy  and  Venice,  In  961  it  was 
annexed  to  the  German  empire,  and  its  territory  there- 
after gradually  lessened  by  the  formation  of  several 
small  but  independent  duchies  and  republics.  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  the  Lombards  were  compelled  to 
league  together  with  their  neighbors  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence ftt>m  the  German  emperors.  The  assump- 
tions of  Frederick  Barbarossa  they  succerafully  defeated 
in  1176,  and  so  also  those  of  Frederick  II.  But  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  they  were  gradually  weakened,  and 
in  1540  Spain  finally  took  possession  of  Lombardy,  and 
held  it  until  about  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austria,  and 
was  designated  "Austrian  Lombardy.**  In  1796  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  in  1816  it 
was  restored  to  Austria,  and  annexed  politically  to 
the  newly-acc)uire4i  Venetian  territory  under  the  name 
of  the  Lorabardo-Venetian  kingdom.  This  union 
was  dissolved  in  1859  by  the  Italian  War,  Lombardy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  territory  (final- 
ly also  given  to  Italy  in  1866),  falling  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  luly.  There  is  now  no  political  divis- 
um  called  Lombardy,  the  country  having  been  par- 
celled out  into  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Comn,  Cremona,  Milan,  Pa  via,  and  Sondrio.  Its  total 
area  was  9086  English  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
in  1885,  of  8,460,824  souls,  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
See  Italy. 

LombroBO,  Jacob,  a  noted  Jewish  writer  and  rab- 
bi of  Spanish  descent,  flourished  in  Venice,  Italy,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  published  in  1639  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Hebrew,  with  val- 
uable comments,  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  most 
difllcult  passages,  enUUed  nnS  t]D  ^h'^'O  (a  Handful 
of  Quiet),  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Christianity. 
See  .lost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth,  u,  s,  Sekten,  iii,  227 ;  FUret, 
BiUioth,  Judaica,  ii,  254. 

Lom^nie  db  Brirnnk,  I^tibnne  Charlrs  db,  a 
very  celebrated  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Peris  in 
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1727.  He  lenoanoed  his  primogeniture  and  the  rig- 
ors of  militaiy  glory  for  the  easy  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  became  a  great  and  powerful  opponent  of  the  Prot^ 
estants.  Promoted  in  1763  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tou- 
louse, he  aspired,  it  would  seem,  to  the  part  of  a  Maza- 
rin  or  a  Richelieu  in  the  state,  without  possessing  either 
the  ability  or  the  unscrupulous  daring  necessary  to  it. 
Upon  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI  in  1775,  he  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  strike  against  the  Protestants,  but  it  was 
not  until  1787  that  he  gained  prominence  in  state  af- 
fairs. In  this  year,  after  figuring  in  a  commission  for 
the  reform  of  the  clergy,  and  coquetting  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  D'Alembert  and  the  encyctopadists,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and,  hav- 
ing headed  the  party  by  whom  the  administration  of 
Calonne  was  overthrown,  he  succeeded  that  unfortunate 
as  minister,  adopted  his  pUns,  and  proved  himself  just 
as  incapable  of  executing  them.  An  excited  contest 
arose  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  resulted  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  latter  by  force  of  arms.  In  1788  he 
was  made  prime  minister,  and  was  also  promoted  to  the 
rich  archbishopric  of  Sens.  In  1791  he  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat,  but,  knowing  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  clergy,  he  declined  this  distinction.  In 
July,  1788,  he  was  compelled  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  Convocation  of  the  states- 
general  for  the  month  of  May  following,  and  on  the  24th 
of  August  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  resided  fur  a 
time  at  Nice,  but  the  cardinal's  hat  which  Pius  YI  be- 
stowed on  him  he  now  gratefully  accepted.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  took  the  oath  as  a  constitutional  bish- 
op, on  account  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  cardi- 
nal's hat.  He  was  nevertheless  arrested  February  15, 
1 7d4,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  night.  See  Heroei^ 
PhUoiophers,  and  Courtier  $  of  the  Time  of  Ijouu  XVI 
(London,  1863,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Lacroix's  Pressens^,  Ae- 
ligion  and  the  Reiffn  of  Terror^  p.  43, 124 ;  Droz,  Hist,  du 
rtffne  de  Louis  XVI ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener,  xxxi, 
532  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

LomuB,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  first  created  be- 
ing, formed  by  Brahma  when  he  commenced  to  exist. 
He  immediatdy  concluded  to  devote  himself  only  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things,  and,  in  order  to  be  un- 
dbturbed,  buried  himself  in  the  ground.  This  pleased 
the  gods  so  much  that  they  loaded  him  with  favors,  in- 
creased and  fixed  his  power  and  piety,  and  assured  him 
a  duration  of  life  surpassing  even  that  of  Brahma  (q.  v.). 
Lomus,  said  to  be  twenty  miles  long,  and  covered  with 
hair  all  over,  draws  out  a  hair  afler  the  lapse  of  each 
cycle  Brahma  has  gone  through,  and  dies  only  after 
the  last  hair  is  drawn.    See  Vollmer,  MythoL  Worterb. 

8.  V. 

Ldn,  JoHAKN  Michael,  a  German  Protestant  jurist 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1695.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Marburg,  became 
soon  known  as  an  essayist  on  questions  of  morals,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  which  he  treated  with  great  ease 
and  brilliancy,  although  occasionally  inaccurate  in  his 
sutements,  and  was  finally  appointed  president  of  the 
Council  of  Lingen  and  Tecklenburg.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  is  especially  known  for  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  different  Christian  churches,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  evangelical  denominations.  He  sought  to  unite 
them  all  into  one,  to  carry  out  indifferentism  towards 
dogmatics  to  its  full  extent.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Gottlob  von  Friedenheim, 
Kvanyelischer  Friedenstempel  nach  d^Artd,  ersten  Kirche 
(1724)  i^V^on  Verdmgung  d. Protestanten  (1748)  -.—Die 
einzig  wahre  Religion  (1750).  These  works  brought 
him  into  a  long  controversy  with  Hoffmann,  Weickh- 
mann,  Brenner,  etc,  and  his  attempts  at  establishing  a 
imion  proved  fruitless.— Herzog,  Real'Encykhp&Ke^vm, 
452 ;  Pierer,  Universal- Lexikon,  x,  463.     (J.  N.  P.) 

London  Mlssionazy  Society.  See  Mission- 
ary SOCIETIKS. 

Long,  Jacques  Le.    See  Le  Lomo. 


Long,  Roger,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted  as 
an  astronomer,  was  bom  in  Norfolkshire  in  1680,  and 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  University, 
and  became  M.A.  in  1788.  He  was  honored  with  the 
chair  of  astronomy  by  his  alma  mater  in  1749,  and 
shordy  after  secured  the  rectory  of  BradwclL  He  died 
Dec.  16, 1770.  Besides  his  Sermons  (1728  sq.),  he  pub- 
lished and  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Astronomy  (2  vols.  4to ;  v<^  i,  1742 ;  vol  ii,  1764).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  merican  Authors^  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Thomas,  Biog,  and  MythoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Long,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1621.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  and  about  1660  became  prebendary  of  Exeter 
cathedral,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1688  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He  died  in 
1700.  Mr.  Long  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Primitive 
Christians  in  Point  of  Obedience  to  their  Prince  (1688)  :— 
A  newer  to  Locke's  first  Letter  on  Toleration  (1689)  i—  Vox 
Cleri  on  A  Iterations  m  the  Liturgy  (1690) ;  and  a  Review 
ofDr,  Wcdker's  Account  of  the  A  uthor  ofEikon  Basilike. 
See  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon. ;  Thomas,  Dictionary  of  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology  J  s.  v. 

Long  Brothers,  The  Four.  Among  the  leading 
men  of  the  spiritualists,  the  four  ^  Long  Esthers'*  must 
not  be  overlooked :  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  and 
Euthymius,  who  were  as  distinguished  by  their  influ- 
ence as  they  were  eminent  in  stature.  The  secret  of 
their  power  was  in  their  inflexible  honesty,  combined 
with  hearty  and  unflinching  faith  in  the  system  of  their 
choice.    See  each  name. 

Longevity.  The  Biblical  narrative  plainly  as- 
cribes to  many  individuals  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
race  lives  far  longer  than  what  u  held  to  be  the  present 
extreme  limit,  and  we  must  therefore  carefully  consider 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  the 
numbers  rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible 
regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into  two  classes — 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and  those  intenpersed 
with  the  relation  of  events. 

L  To  the  former  class  virtually  belong  all  the  state- 
ments relating  to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before 
Abraham.  These,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  as  follows : 
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Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to  attack 
revelation  on  the  score  of  the  snpposed  absordity  of  as- 
signing to  any  class  of  men  this  lengthened  term  of  ex- 
btence.  In  reference  to  this,  Joeephns  (Ant,  i.  8,  8)  re- 
marks: **Let  no  one,  upon  comparing  the  lives  of  the 
ancients  with  our  lives,  and  with  the  few  years  which 
we  now  live,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false, 
or  make  the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argu- 
ment that  neither  did  they  attain  to  so  long  a  duration 
of  life."  When  we  consider  the  compensating  process 
which  is  going  on,  the  marvel  is  that  the  human  frame 
should  not  last  longer  than  it  does.  Some,  however, 
have  supposed  that  the  years  above  named  are  lunar, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  days;  but  this  soppositicHi, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  to 
our  standard,  is  replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rate, 
the  whole  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  flood 
would  not  be  more  than  about  140  years;  and  Methuse- 
lah himself  would  not  have  attained  to  the  age  which 
many  even  now  do,  whilst  many  must  have  had  chil- 
dren when  mere  infants !  Moses  must  therefore  have 
meant  solar^  not  lunar  years  —  averaging  as  long  as 
ours,  although  the  ancients  generally  reckoned  twelve 
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montlit,  of  thirt7  cUyt  each,  to  the  year.  ''Nor  is 
there,**  observes  St.  Angustiiie  (/>e  Otr.  Dei,  xv,  12), 
**  an  J  care  to  be  given  unto  those  who  think  that  one 
of  our  ordinary  years  would  make  ten  of  the  years  of 
these  times,  being  so  short ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  900 
years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ours — their  10  is  our  1,  and  their 
100  our  10.  Thus  think  they  that  Adam  was  but  20 
years  old  when  he  begat  Seth,  and  he  but  20|  when  he 
begat  Enos,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  (the  Sept  ver.) 
205  years.  For,  as  these  men  hold,  the  Scripture  di- 
vided one  year  into  ten  parts,  calling  each  part  a  year; 
and  each  part  had  a  sixfold  quadrate,  beoiuse  in  six 
days  God  made  the  world.  Now  6  times  6  is  86, 
which,  multiplied  by  10,  makes  860— L  e.  twelve  lunar 
months."  Abarbanel,  in  his  CommmL  on  Gen,  v,  states 
tnat  some,  professing  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  viz.  that  Moses  meant  lunar,  and  not  so- 
lar years.  Ecclesiastical  history  does  not  inform  us  of 
this  fact,  except  it  be  to  it  that  Lactantins  refers  (ii,  12) 
when  he  speaks  of  one  Varro :  **  The  life  of  man,  though 
temporary,  was  yet  extended  to  1000  years;  of  this  Var- 
fo  is  so  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
aacred  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000  years  of 
Moses  were,  according  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, only  1000  months  !** 

That  the  ancients  computed  time  differently  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (//iff.  NaL  vii),  and  abo  from  Scaliger  (/>e 
EmmdL  Temporwn,  i) ;  still  this  does  not  alter  the  case 
flw  above  stated  (see  Heidegger,  De  Atmo  PaXriarcka- 
rum,  in  his  HUL  Pair,  Amst.  1688,  ZUr.  1729). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  solar  years,  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  patriarchs  did  not  begin  to  beget 
children  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  are  reported  to 
have  done  ?  Seth  was  105  years  old,  on  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, when  he  begat  Enos,  and  Methuselah  187  when 
Lamech  was  bom !  St.  Augustine  (i,  15)  explains  this 
difficulty  in  a  twofold  manner  by  supposing,  1.  Either 
that  the  age  of  puberty  was  later  in  proportion  as  the 
lives  of  the  antediluvians  were  longer  than  ours,  or,  2. 
That  Moses  does  not  record  the  first-born  sons  but  as  the 
order  of  the  genealogy  required,  his  object  being  to  trace 
the  succession  from  Adam,  through  Seth,  to  Abraham. 

While  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the  longevity 
assigned  by  Moses  to  the  patriarchs,  they  have  yet  dis- 
pute in  many  instances,  as  to  whether  it  was  oomnnon 
to  all  men  who  lived  up  to  the  period  when  human  life 
was  contracted.  Maimonides  {More  Nebockim,  ii,  47) 
takes  this  view.  With  this  opinion  Abarbanel,  on  Gen. 
V,  agrees;  Nachmanides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shows 
that  the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have  been 
quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Sethites,  though  not  noticed 
by  Moses ;  for  only  seven  individuals  of  the  former  filled 
up  the  space  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Abel  and  the  flood,  whereas  ten  of  the  latter  are  enu- 
merated. We  have  reason,  then,  to  conclude  that  lon- 
gevity was  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  tribe  of  the 
ante  or  post  diluvian  fathers,  but  was  vouchsafed,  in  gen- 
era], to  alL  Irenaeus  (Advenus  Haret,  v)  informs  us 
that  some  supposed  that  the  fact  of  its  being  recorded 
that  no  one  of  the  antediluvians  named  attained  the 
age  of  1000  years,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  decUration 
(Gen.  iii),  ^  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die;"  grounding  the  opinion,  or  rather  conceit, 
upon  Psa.  xc,  4,  namely,  that  God*8  day  is  1000  years. 

As  to  the  probable  reasons  why  God  so  prolonged  the 
life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  as  to 
the  subordinate  means  by  which  this  might  have  been 
accomplished,  Josephus  says  {A  n/.  L  c) :  *'•  For  those  an- 
cienu  were  beloved  of  God,  and  lately  made  by  God 
himself;  and  because  their  food  was  then  fitter  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  they  might  well  live  so  great  a 
number  of  years;  and  because  God  afforded  them  a  lon- 
ger time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the  good 
use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and  geometrical  dis- 
coveries, which  would  not  have  afforded  the  time  for 
foretelling  the  periods  of  the  stars  unless  they  had  lived 
€00  years;  for  the  great  year  b  completed  in  that  in- 


tervaL"  To  this  he  adds  the  testinoony  of  many  cele- 
brated profane  historians,  who  afikm  that  the  ancients 
lived  1000  years.  In  the  above  passage  Josephus  enu- 
merates/bur  causes  of  the  bngevity  of  the  eariier  patri- 
archs. 1.  As  to  the  first,  viz.,  their  being  dearer  to  God 
than  other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  maintained ; 
for  the  profligate  descendants  of  Cain  were  equally  k>ng- 
lived,  as  mentioned  above,  with  others.  2.  Neither  can 
we  agree  in  the  second  reason  he  assigns;  because  we 
find  that  Noah  and  others,  though  bom  so  long  subse- 
quently to  the  creation  of  Adam,  yet  lived  to  as  great 
an  age,  some  of  them  to  a  greater  age  than  he  did.  8. 
If,  again,  it  were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  food  of  the  antediluvians,  then  the 
seasons,  on  which  this  depends,  must,  about  Moseses 
time—for  it  was  then  that  the  term  of  human  existence 
was  reduced  to  its  present  standard— have  assumed  a 
fixed  character.  But  no  change  at  that  time  took  place 
in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the 
seasons  of  heat,  cold,  etc,  are  regulated :  hence  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  fruits  they  ate 
which  caused  bngevity.  4.  How  far  the  antediluvians 
had  advanced  in  scientific  research  generally,  and  in  as- 
tronomical discovery  particulariy,  we  are  not  informed; 
nor  can  we  place  any  dependence  upon  what  Josephus 
says  about  the  two  inscribed  pillars  which  remidned 
from  the  old  worid  (see  Ant,\j% 9).  We  are  not, there- 
fore, able  to  determine,  with  any  confidence,  that  God 
permitted  the  earlier  generations  of  man  to  live  so  long 
in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excellence.  From  the  brief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, we  should  rather  infer  that  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  discoveries  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  See  Aktkdiluvians.  We  must 
suppose  that  they  did  not  reduce  their  language  to  al- 
phabetical order;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  creation  passed  through  only  two  hands  to 
Noah.  It  would  seem  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Enoch 
is  a  work  of  postdiluvian  origin  (see  Jurieu,  Crit,  HUU 
i,  41).  Possibly  a  want  of  mental  employment,  togeth- 
er with  the  Ubor  they  endured  ere  they  were  able  to 
extract  from  the  earth  the  necessaries  of  life,  might 
have  been  some  of  the  proximate  causes  of  that  degen- 
eracy which  led  God  in  judgment  to  destroy  the  old 
world.  If  the  antediluvians  began  to  bear  chikiren  at 
the  age  on  an  average  of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do 
so  at  600 years  (see  Shuckford*s  Connect,  1,86),  the  world 
might  then  have  been  far  more  densely  populated  than 
it  is  now.  Supposing,  moreover,  that  the  earth  was  no 
more  productive  antecedently  than  it  was  subsequently 
to  the  flood,  and  that  the  antediluvian  fathers  were  ig^ 
norant  of  those  mechanical  arts  which  so  much  abridge 
human  labor  now,  we  can  easily  understand  how  difi^ 
cult  they  must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  the  more  so  if 
animal  food  was  not  allowed  them.  The  prolonged  life, 
then,  of  the  generations  before  the  flood  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  an  evil  than  a  blessing,  leading  as  it 
did  to  the  too  rapid  peopling  of  the  earth.  We  can 
readily  conceive  how  this  might  conduce  to  that  awful 
state  of  things  expressed  in  the  words,  **  And  the  whole 
earth  was  filled  with  violence."*  In  the  absence  of  any 
well-regulated  system  of  government,  we  can  inuigine 
what  evils  must  have  arisen :  the  unprincipled  would 
oppress  the  weak,  the  crady  would  outwit  the  unsus- 
pecting, and,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  t)efore  their 
eyes,  destruction  and  misery  would  be  in  their  ways. 
Still  we  must  admire  the  providence  of  God  in  the  lon- 
gevity of  man  immediately  after  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  After  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to  be 
peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  age  of  the 
greatest  part  of  those  on  record  was  900  and  upwards. 
But  after  the  flood,  when  there  were  three  couples  to  re- 
people  the  earth,  none  of  the  patriarchs  «-r~«»»  c». — » 
reached  the  age  of  500,  and  only  the  fir 
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line,  viz.  Arphaxad,  Salah,  and  Eber,  came  near  that 
age,  which  was  in  the  firat  century  afler  the  flood.  In 
the  second  century  we  do  not  find  that  any  attained  the 
age  of  240 ;  and  in  the  third  century  (about  the  latter 
end  of  which  Abraham  was  bom),  none,  except  Terah, 
arrived  at  200,  by  which  time  the  world  was  so  well 
peopled  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into 
distinct  nations  under  their  respective  kings  (see  Gen. 
XV ;  see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the  increase  of 
mankind  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  flood). 

2.  The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  hb  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical  nar- 
rative, not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that  their  general 
truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated.  Abraham*s  age  at 
the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact  in  his  history,  equally 
attested  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  Again, 
the  longevity  ascribed  to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the 
question  of  Pharaoh  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  an- 
swer, in  which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  180  years  less 
than  the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii,  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological  state- 
ments to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time,  the  age 
of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  in  the  New  TesL  on  St.  Stephen's  authority, 
though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mention  of  his  hav- 
ing retained  his  strength  to  the  end  of  his  120  years 
(Deut.  xxxiv,7)  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  an  unusual  lon- 
gevity. In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  following  we 
notice  similar  instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  in- 
ferentially,  in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the 
common  explanation  of  Psa.  xc  (esp.  ver.  10),  combined 
with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (see  tide). 

That  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the  same  in 
all  times  since  the  world  was  generally  repeopled  is 
manifast  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history.  Plato 
lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted  an  old  man ; 
and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up  (vii,  48)  as  rare  ex- 
amples of  long  life  may  for  the  most  part  be  equalled  in 
modem  times.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  all 
the  supposed  famous  modem  instances  of  very  great 
longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  count- 
ess of  Desmond,  have  utterly  broken  down  on  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  registers  of  countries  where  records  of 
such  statistics  have  been  kept  protfe  no  greater  extreme 
than  about  1 10  years.  We  may  fortunately  appeal  to 
at  least  one  contemporary  instance.  There  is  an  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Biblioth^que  at  Paris  bear- 
ing a  moral  discoiyse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eld- 
est son  of  Assa  (B.C.  cir.  1910-1860),  the  fifth  king  of 
the  fifteenth  dynasty,  which  was  of  shepherds.  See 
Egypt.  At  the  conclusion,  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of 
himself:  "I  have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in 
the  land) ;  I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of 
life  by  the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  approval  of  the  el- 
ders, fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of 
Davor  (or  blessing)"  (Facsimile  (Tun  Papyrus  Effyptien, 
par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pL  xix,  lines  7, 8).  The  natu- 
ral inferences  from  this  passage  are,  that  Ptah-hotp 
wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  at 
the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  was  still  reign- 
ing at  the  time,  and  therefore  had  attained  the  age  of 
about  130  years,  or  more.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Ma- 
netho  to  the  shepherd-kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  in- 
dicative of  a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  sov- 
ereigns (Cory,  AncietU  FragmenU,  2d  ed.,  p.  114, 186). 
See  Chronology. 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Cassics,  a  noted  Greek  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  bom  probably  in  Syria, 
and  flourished  in  the  8d  century  of  our  asra.  He  was 
educated  at  Alexandria  under  Ammonius  and  Origen, 
and  became  an  eamest  disciple  of  Platonism.  To  ex- 
pound this  system  and  to  teach  rhetoric,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Athens,  and  there  soon  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation. His  knowledge  was  immense,  and  to  him  was 
first  applied  the  phrases,  often  repeated  since, "  a  living  ! 


library**  and  "  a  walking  mnseam."  His  taste  tnd  crit^ 
ical  acuteness  also  were  no  less  wonderful.  He  was 
probably  the  best  critic  of  all  antiquity.  Fkmrishing  in 
an  age  when  Platonism  was  giving  place  to  the  semi- 
Oriental  mysticism  and  dreams  of  Neo-Platonism,  Lon- 
ginus  stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  genuine  disciple  of 
the  great  master.  Clear,  calm,  rational,  yet  lofty,  he 
despised  the  fantastic  speculations  of  Plotinus  (q.  v.).  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Zenobia  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  children  at 
Palmyra ;  but,  becoming  also  her  prime  political  adviser, 
he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  A.D.  278.  Longinus  was  a  heathen, 
but  generous  and  tolerant.  Of  his  works,  the  only  one 
extant  (in  parts  only)  is  a  treatise,  litpi  "X^ifovQ  (On 
the  Sublime).  There  are  many  editions  of  it ;  those  by 
Moms  (Leips.  1769),  Toupius  (Oxford,  1778;  2d  edition, 
1789;  8d  edit.,  1806),  Weiske  (Leipaic,  1809),  and  IS^a 
(Paris,  1837)  being  among  the  best.  Translations  have 
been  made  of  it  into  French  by  Boilean,  into  German  by 
Schlosser,  and  into  English  by  W.  Smith.  See  Ruhn- 
ken,  Dissertado  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Lonffim  (1776); 
Smith,  Diet,  o/Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  a.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cy^ 
clop,B,v, 

Longley,  Chables  Thomas,  D.D.,  the  last  pri- 
mate of  an  England,  was  bom  in  Westmeathshire  in 
1794,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
first-class  scholar  in  classics.  After  gradoaring,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  connected  with  the  university  aa 
college  tutor,  censor,  and  public  examiner.  He  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Cowley  in  1823,  and  rector  of  West 
Tytherley  in  1827,  and  head  master  of  Harrow  School 
in  1829.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  lUpon, 
and  in  1856  was  translated  to  Durham,  in  1860  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  in  1862  to  that  of  Canter- 
bury. Over  this  see,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  primate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  first  of  all  the  Anglican 
bishops  of  the  world,  he  presided  until  his  death,  October 
27,  1868.  *<  Archbishop  Longley  bekmged  ecclesiasti- 
cally to  the  old  school  of  *  moderate'  Establishment  di- 
vines, but  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  administratioa 
his  amiable  temper,  co-operating  with  his  instinctive 
hyper-conservatism,  led  him  to  temporize  with  the  reck- 
less and  audacious  policy  of  bishop  Wilberforce  and  the 
High- Anglicans,  and  he  became  a  most  inadequate  stand- 
ard-bearer for  the  English  Church  in  her  supreme  hour. 
Incapable  of  bold  and  persistent  action,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  primacy  was  nnarked  by  a  series  of  disastiona 
vacillations  and  blunders.  He  first  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  the  bishop  of  Capetown  in  his  revolutionary 
action  m  South  Africa,  and  then  withdrew  that  counte- 
nance. In  an  interval  of  reason  be  encouraged  lord 
Shaftesbury  to  introduce  his  anti-ritualistic  resolutions, 
and  then  he  shiveringly  withdrew  his  approval  when 
they  came  up  for  action."  The  most  important  event 
during  his  administration  was  the  so-called  ^  Pan- An- 
glican'* Synod,  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  churches  in  communion 
with  her,  convened  in  1867,  a  measure  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  bishop  Wilberforce  (q.  v.),  to  stop  the  tide  of 
ritualism,  and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  union  with 
the  Greek  Church  (see  Appleton's  A  naual  Cyclop,  1867, 
p.  42  sq.).  In  this  synod  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
proved  entirely  untrustworthy.  Himself  inclining  to- 
wards ritualism,  he  moderately  rebuked  the  Kitualista 
in  public,  while  privately  he  favored  their  promotion, 
and  was  instmmental  in  their  appointment  to  colonial 
bishoprics.  He  was  decidedly  a  High-Churchman,  and, 
though  in  person  amiable,  devout,  dignified,  and  court> 
eous,  he  showed,  in  his  disastrous  primacy,  how  unfitted 
are  mere  moderation,  and  a  desire  simply  for  compro- 
mise and  peace,  to  guide  the  Churoh  in  times  when  her 
foundations  are  assailed.  We  will  only  add  that  arch- 
bishop Longley  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  profoundly 
pious  feelii^  that  fell  a  littie  too  much  into  formula. 
He  referred  to  words  of  Hooker's  some  three  or  four 
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days  before  his  death  mb  conUining  the  faith  in  which 
he  **  wished  to  die** — words  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
guilt  and  his  faith  in  Christ's  blood  to  cleanse  him  from 
that  guilt  See  London  Spectator,  1868,  Oct.  81,  p.  1272 ; 
a:  r.  Tribune,  Oct.  29, 1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Longobardi  (otherwise  called  Losibards),  a  Teu- 
tonic people  of  the  Suevic  race,  who  maintained  a  do- 
minion in  Italy  from  A.D.  568  to  774. 

The  name  Lombards  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Longo^ 
bardi  or  Langobardij  a  form  in  use  since  the  12th  centu- 
ry, and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  refer- 
ence to  the  long  beaids  of  this  people;  although  some 
derive  It  rather  from  a  word  parta  or  barte,  which  sig- 
nifies a  battle-axe. 

The  first  historical  notices  present  them  as  a  people 
small  in  number,  having  their  original  seat  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  a  territory  extending  some 
sixty  miles  southward  from  Hamburg.  They  advanced 
into  Moravia  and  Hungary,  the  abode  of  the  Rugi,  be- 
fore 500,  and  conquered  the  Heruli,  and  were  invited 
by  Justinian  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube  in 
the  year  526.  They  afterwards  crossed  into  Panno- 
nia,  where,  though  at  first  in  alliance  with  the  Gepidie, 
they  subsequently  (A.D.  566  or  567)  subdued  the  peo- 
ple, yielding  in  turn  to  the  Avars,  and  in  569  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy  under  Alboin,  having  been  invited 
thither  by  Narses,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  revenge  against 
the  province  and  the  emperor.  This  was  fourteen  years 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  country  left  Northern  Italy  an  easy 
prey.  The  Goths  were  Arians,  and  religious  differences 
with  both  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches  went  far  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  their  rule,  and  the  establish- 
ment at  that  time  of  a  united  government  in  Italy,  for 
the  want  of  which  the  country  has  so  many  centuries 
suffered.  The  Lombards  succeeded  no  better  in  secur- 
ing entire  dominion.  They,  however,  extended  their 
power,  establbhing  the  duchies  of  Frioul,  Spoleto,  and 
Benevento,  until  only  the  districts  of  Rome  and  Naples, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Venice,  and 
the  east  coast  from  the  Po  to  Ancona,  with  Ravenna  as 
the  city  of  the  exarchs,  remained  under  the  power  of 
the  Greek  emperor.  The  conduct  of  the  Lombards  as 
conquerors  has  been  severely  characterized  on  the  au- 
thority of  early  writers  of  the  Romish  Church.  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  his  epistles  and  dialogues,  draws  a  fright- 
ful picture  of  their  oppressions,  as  does  Paulus  Diaco- 
nus  of  the  unquestionably  lawless  sway  of  the  thirty- 
five  dukes,  who  were  the  only  rulers  in  the  interregnum 
after  the  death  of  Cleph,  tUl,  by  the  threatening  ap- 
proach of  the  Franks,  they  were  compelled  to  elect  a 
king  in  the  person  of  Autharis.  Now  for  the  first  time 
(584-590)  an  orderly  constitution  was  established.  Pau- 
lus Diaconus  speaks  with  great  praise  of  the  new  state 
of  things.  "  Wonderful  was  the  state  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom :  violence  and  treachery  were  alike  unknown ; 
no  one  was  oppressed,  no  one  plundered  another ;  thefls 
and^robberies  were  unheard  of;  the  traveller  went  wher- 
ever he  would  in  perfect  security"  (Paul.  Diac.  iii,  16). 

A  general  idea  of  their  political  constitution  may  be 
found  in  the  edict  of  king  Rothari  (636-652),  a  kind  of 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  was  promulgated  Nov.  22,  643, 
and  is  memorable  as  having  become  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  Germanic  kingdoms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  revised  and  extended  by  subse- 
quent Lombard  kings,  but  subsisted  in  force  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Lombard  kingdom  had  passed  away. 
The  edict  recognises,  as  among  all  German  nations, 
three  classes — the  y>*ee,  the  semi-free^  and  slave  or  vas- 
saL  Among  the  free  were  the  nobiles.  The  army  se- 
cured the  national  unity,  civil  officers  being  regarded 
as  rendering  military  service.  The  king  was  elective, 
and  among  the  dukes  he  represented  the  nation.  He  was 
conmiander  of  the  army,  head  of  all  police  power,  chief 
judge,  and  general  ward.  There  were  courtiers  of  va- 
rious ranks.  The  dukes  were  also  called  judges,  or  ju- 
dices  dpiUUis,   Under  each  judex  were  many  local,  judi- 


cial, police,  and  military  authorities  The  cities  chosen 
by  the  dukes  severally  as  their  residences  were  centres 
of  the  Lombard  government  There  would  seem  to  be 
but  little  room  for  the  old  Roman  municipal  constitu- 
tions. Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Lombard  rule  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
conquered  people  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  Un- 
der the  Goths  the  former  hiws  and  customs  remained 
Uirgely  unaffected ;  but  it  has  been  mainUined  (as  by 
Leo)  that  under  the  Lombards  the  personal  liberty, 
right  of  property,  and  municipal  constitutions  of  the 
conquered  people  were  abolished.  The  subject  wa? 
much  discussed  by  the  Italians  in  the  last  century ;  and 
in  this  century  Uie  historians  Savigny,  Leo,  Bandi  di 
Vesme,  Fossati,  Troya,  Bethmann-HoUweg,  etc,  present 
conflicting  or  somewhat  varied  views.  The  Lombard 
laws  themselves  give  but  little  precise  information  on  this 
point.  The  Romans  at  least  lost  oil  united  nationality. 
Roman  law  seems  to  have  been  first  distinctively  brought 
into  use  under  Luitprand.  The  feeling  of  enmity  which, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  existed  between  the  people  and 
their  conquerors,  was  increased  by  religious  differences, 
and  on  this  account  the  new  power  was  specially  obnox- 
ious to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church.  A  state 
of  war  generally  prevailed  between  the  two  powers. 
The  Church  writers  are  constant  and  bitter  in  their 
complaints  of  Lombard  impiety  and  oppressions — at  least 
during  the  earlier  period  of  their  dominion — in  the  wast- 
ing of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  treatment  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  Lombard  clergy  themselves,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  be  charged  as  active  participants 
in  these  deeds.  Gregory  the  Great  discerns  in  the 
times  signs  of  the  approaching  judgment,  "  What  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,"*  he  says,  **  we 
know  not;  but  in  this  the  end  of  all  things  not  merely 
announces  itself  as  approaching,  but  shows  itself  as  act- 
ually begun"  {Vial  iii).  Such  representations  of  the 
spirit  and  course  of  the  conquerors  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  quahfication.  Still  more  untrustworthy  are 
the  accounts  given,  especially  by  Gregory,  of  numerous 
miraculous  interferences  in  behalf  of  the  true  faith. 

The  Lombards  were  Arians.  Unlike  the  Franks, 
who  became  by  religious  S3rmpathy  the  natural  defend- 
ers of  the  pope,  they,  with  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Suevians,  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  by  Arian  mis- 
sionaries. Such  was  the  case  with  the  German  tribes 
generally  on  the  lower  Danube.  But  there  were  among 
them  many,  some  of  whom  entered  Italy,  who  were  still 
he^ithens,  and  worshipped  their  gods  Odin  and  Freia 
south  of  the  Alps.  There  were  probably  also  some 
embolic  Pannonians  and  Noricans  who,  with  their  bish- 
ops, had  joined  the  expedition.  The  first  infiuence  ex- 
erted by  Rome  for  the  conversion  of  the  Lombards  was 
through  the  wife  of  Alboin,  a  niece  or  Clovis,  who  was 
a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  been  enjoined  by  the 
bishop  of  Treves  to  convert  her  husband  from  his  Arian 
heresy.  Theodolinda  of  Bavaria  also  exerted  a  like  in- 
fiuence upon  her  husband  Autharis,  and  under  his  reign 
the  Catholic  faith  made  considerable  progress.  On  the 
death  of  Autharis  (590),  Theodolinda  married  Agilulf, 
and  under  his  government  also  she  continued  to  labor 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  Church,  hoping 
thereby  to  refine  the  manners  of  her  own  people.  The- 
odolinda persuaded  Agilulf  to  restore  a  porrion  of  their 
property  and  dignities  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  have 
his  own  son  baptized  according  to  the  Catholic  rites — 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  multitudes.  Her 
brother  Gundwald,  duke  of  Asti,  she  influenced  to  build 
the  magnificent  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Mon- 
za,  near  Milan,  in  which  in  subsequent  times  was  kept 
the  Lombard  crown,  called  the  Iron  Crown ;  indeed,  she 
improved  any  and  every  opportimity  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholics,  and  thus  hastened  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  their  religion  among  the  Lombards. 
Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  founder  of  the  papacy, 
maintained  frequent  correspondence  with  the  queen  in 
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A  friendly  relation,  similar  to  that  existing  between 
Gregory  VII  and  the  coontess  Matilda.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  baptism  of  her  children  she  received  a  pres- 
ent from  Gregory.  Earlier  he  bad  sent  her  four  Books 
of  DialoffueSf  **  because  he  knew  that  she  was  true  to 
the  faith  in  Christ,  and  strong  in  good  works"  (PaoL 
Diac  iv,  5). 

If  the  Roman  Church  had  met  with  material  losses 
by  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  now  gained  much  for  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  the  more  complete  dependence 
with  which  all  parts  of  Italy  began  to  look  to  Rome  for  a 
common  defence  of  their  faith.  Rome  became  a  certain 
centre  of  national  life  through  the  diffused  power  of  its 
bishops,  and  what  the  Roman  Empire  had  lost  by  arms 
the  Roman  Church  was  to  regain  by  peaceful  means. 
After  Gregory's  death  Agilulf  received  the  monk  Co- 
lumban  with  great  favor,  and  allowed  him  to  settle 
where  he  would.  At  Milan  he  wrote  against  Arianism. 
He  founded  the  powerful  monastery  of  Bobbia,  which 
was  subsequently  very  influential  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Lombards.  Grundeberg,  daughter  of  Theodolinda, 
married  successively  the  kings  Ariowald  and  Rotharis. 
Under  the  latter  there  was  a  Catholic  and  Arian  bishop 
in  each  city.  Aribert  (653-661),  the  son  of  duke  Gun- 
duald,  was  the  first  Catholic  king.  DoUinger  says  of 
him,  ^  Rex  Horibertns,  pius  et  cathoUcus,  Arrianorom 
abolevit  hseresem  et  Christianam  fidem  fecit  crescere." 
The  Lombards  became  now  enthusiastic  churchmen; 
many  monasteries  and  churches  were  founded  and  rich- 
ly endowed.  There  was  alwa\'9,  hoMrever,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  independence  manifest  among  them.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  649,  summoned  by  Martin  I,  Milan 
and  Aquileia  were  not  represented.  A  certain  patri- 
archal and  metropolitan  prerogative  was  allowed  the 
pope,  with  a  due  reservation  of  national  liberty.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  internal  contests  for 
the  Lombard  crown  secured  a  greater  degree  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  while  the  disputes  of  Rome  with 
Constantinople  brought  the  Lombards  to  the  defence  of 
the  former.  In  the  8th  century  the  powerful  king  Luit- 
prand  (713-35),  who  raised  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  its 
highest  prosperity,  sought  anxiously  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  all  Italy,  and  before  800  it  may  be  said  that 
the  national  unity  of  Italy  was  complete.  Each  subject 
was  called  a  Lombard.  See  LurrpRAMD.  The  Church 
was  subject  to  the  state.  Though  its  clergy  and  bish- 
ops obtained  increasing  power,  it  was  not  of  a  political 
character  as  in  France.  The  bishops  were  subject  to  the 
king,  and  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  subordinate  judges. 
The  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  doisten 
were  subject  to  magisterial  power.  But  the  prospect 
looming  up  before  the  popes  of  soon  becoming  themselves 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  barbaric  Lombards,  they  now 
entered  upon  that  Machiavelian  policy  which  they  long 
incessantly  pursued,  of  laboring  to  prevent  a  union  of  all 
Italy  under  one  government,  in  order  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  greater  power  in  the  midst  of  contending  par- 
ties. This,  with  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  within  no  long  time  after  it 
had  reached  its  utmost  greatness.  Gregory  III,  in  his 
distress,  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  youthful  greatness  of  a 
transalpine  nation,  the  Franks,  to  afford  him  the  nec- 
essary assistance  in  the  struggle  now  ensuing.  The 
movement  against  the  Lombards  was  initiated  at  the 
election  of  Zachary,  by  discarding  the  customary  form 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  exarchate's  authority, 
at  this  time  vested  in  the  Lombard  king;  and  Ste- 
phen II  made  way  for  Pepin,  after  having  anointed  him 
to  the  patriciate,  L  e.  the  governorship  of  Rome,  to  make 
war  upon  Aistulf,  the  successor  of  Luitprand.  Natu- 
rally enough,  Pepin's  military  successes  were  all  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pope  in  securing  to  him  the  ex- 
archate and  Pentapolis.  New  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  Lombard  monarchs  arose  when 
Charlemagne  sent  back  to  her  father  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius  (754-774).    In  the 


autumn  of  773  Chariemagne  Invaded  Italy,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  Pavia  was  conquered,  and  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  was  overthrown.  In  806  a  treaty  between 
Chariemagne,  the  western,  and  Nioephonis,  the  eastern 
emperor,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  Lom- 
bard territory,  vdth  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  Ravenna,  Is- 
tria,  and  part  of  Dalmatia;  while  the  Eastern  empire 
retained  the  islands  of  Venice  and  the  maritime  towns 
of  Dalmatia,  with  Naples,  SicUy,  and  part  of  Calabria. 
See  Turk,  Die  lAmgobardm  itnd  ikr  Volksneki  (Rost. 
1835);  Vitgler^DasKdniffrtichderfAmffobardmimltal' 
ien  (Leipz.  1851) ;  Abel,  Drr  Untergawj  d  lAmgobarden^ 
reicfu  in  Italim  (Gott.  1858) ;  Leo,  Geich.  d  itaL  Staattn 
(1829), vol.  i ;  Hautleville,  Hitt.det  ComiHunet  Lombardes 
dtpuis  leur  origme  ju»qu%  la  Jin  du  xiH  Siede  (Paris, 
1857),  vol  i ;  Reichel,  Jioman  See  in  the  Middle  Agn^  p. 
50  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  ChritUamityf  i,  472 ;  ii,  39 
sq.    See  Lombarot. 

Longobardl,  NiccoiJo,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1565.  He  went  to  China  as  mis- 
sionary in  1596.  and  died  in  1655  at  Pekin.  He  wrote 
De  Confudo  ejusque  Doctrina  Tractatus,  See  Leibo- 
ritz's  notes  to  a  recent  editioiu  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GeniraUf  s.  v. 

Longueme,  Louis  du  Four,  o&M  de,  an  eminent, 
learned  French  ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Charleville  Jan.  6v 
1652,  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman.  When  bat 
four  years  old  he  was  generally  known  as  a  learned 
prodigy.  At  fourteen  he  understood  several  Oriental 
languages,  and  undertook  to  get  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  making  diligent  study  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  commenutors. 
The  Sorbonne,  which  he  sometimes  visited,  only  gave 
him  a  distaste  for  scholastic  theology ;  he  preferred  to 
reconstruct  positive  theology  from  the  original,  after  the 
manner  of  P.Petau,  where  he  found  more  exactness  and 
stability.  In  1674  he  was  provided  with  the  abbotship 
of  St.  Jean-du-jard,  near  Melun,  and  in  1684  with  that 
of  Sept-Fontaines,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheimsi  After  re- 
ceiving orders  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Magloire, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  in  complete  solitode  for  fif- 
teen years.  When  he  re-entered  the  workl  he  opened 
his  house  to  learned  men,  and  kept  up  with  them  a 
regular  correspondence,  and  manifested  a  great  eager- 
ness to  instruct  those  who  consulted  him.  Longneme 
consecrated  his  whole  life  to  labor;  he  knew  no  other 
rest  except  that  of  change  of  occupation.  No  part 
of  the  domain  of  learning  was  strange  to  him,  but  be 
much  preferred  history.  His  constitution  and  memory 
were  good.  In  conversation  he  was  lively,  satirical, 
critical,  humorous,  and  cynicaL  He  took  no  part  in 
religious  controversy.  He  died  in  1732.  Among  his 
works  of  interest  to  us  are  Traits  (fun  an/ear  de  la  omi»- 
munion  Romaine  tovchant  la  tramuhetantioJtion,  ou  iifaU 
voir  que  teUm  lee  principee  de  eon  ^gUae  ce  dogme  ne  pemt 
etre  un  article  defoi  (London,  1686) : — Dieeertatiome  ton- 
chant  lee  AntiquUie  dee  Chaldeene  et  dee  ^ggptiene  (in 
the  Lettree  choisiee  of  Richard  Simon) : — Dieeertatiom 
ewr  le  postage  de  Flavius  Josephe  en  faveur  de  Jisits- 
Christ  (in  the  Bibl,  ancienne  et  modeme  of  Le  Clene,  vii, 
2S7--2SS):—Jiemarques  sur  la  vie  du  cardinal  Wolsey 
contraires  a  ceux  qui  ont  icrit  contre  sa  rtputctiion  (in 
the  Memoire  de  Littirat,  of  P.  Desmolets).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  ofBiogr,  amd 
MythoL  s.  V. ;  General  Biographical  DkHomarg,  s.  ▼. 

Longueval,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  Jeauit,  waa 
bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Pteronne  Mareh  18, 1680.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesos,  and  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  theology  in  different  col- 
leges of  his  order.  On  account  of  a  violent  work  pab- 
lished  upon  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  period,  be  was 
first  exiled,  but  later  received  permission  to  reside  at  t^he 
house  of  professed  Jesuits  in  Paris.  He  died  January 
11,  1785.  Among  his  published  works  are  Trait «  dm 
Schime  (B^tt8sel^  1718)  [a  Refutation  of  this  work  was 
published  in  the  same  year  by  Bleganck]  i—Di$serttttiom 
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9ur  let  Mirackt  (PtriB,  1780, 4to)  i—Histoire  de  ftgUae 
Galliccme  (Paris,  1780-1749,  18  vols.  8vo) ;  Longueval 
wrote  only  the  first  eight  volumes,  reaching  the  year 
1188;  the  others  have  been  written  by  Fontenay,  Bru- 
moy,  and  Bertbier.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  at 
Nlroes  (1782)  and  at  Paris  (1825).  Longueval  is  also 
the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  RiJUxiont  Moralet, 
an  appendix  to  the  Nouvtau  Testcmumt  of  P.  Lallemant. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak^  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of 
Biogr,  and  MytkoL  s.  v. ;  Fontenay,  Eloge  dt  Lanffuevalf 
in  VBisioire  GaUiccme,  voL  iz. 

Lonsdale,  John,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Newmillerdam,  near  Wakefield,  Jan- 
uary 17, 1788,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lons- 
dale, vicar  of  Durfield  and  incumbent  of  Chapelthorpe. 
Young  Lonsdale  entered  Eton  College  at  the  age  of  11, 
and  completed  his  studies  finally  at  Ring's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  got  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  took 
the  B.A.  in  1811.  He  then  studied  law  for  a  time,  but 
changing  for  theology,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1815. 
Shortly  after  he  was  made  examining  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Sutton  and  assistant  preacher  at  the  temple. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  Christian  ad- 
vocate to  Cambridge  University,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. From  1881  to  1843  he  was  prebendlary  of  St. 
Paul's;  from  1889  to  1843,  principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  rector  of  Soutbfleet,  Kent,  He  was  also 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex  during  1842  and  1843,  and 
was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1844, 
finally,  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bishop  of 
Lichfield.  He  died  at  Erdeshall  Castle,  Staffordshire, 
Oct.  19, 1867.  Bishop  Lonsdale  was  greatly  celebrated 
in  the  English  pulpit;  while  yet  in  the  infancy  of  his 
ministry,  two  courses  of  his  university  sermons,  as  well 
M  several  occasional  discourses,  were  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived by  the  public  (London,  1820, 1821).  In  1849  he 
published,  with  archbishop  Hale,  a  volume  of  A  rmota- 
tiom  on  the  Gospels  (see  Halb).  He  is  spoken  of  as  **  a 
roan  of  remarkable  humility,  averse  to  controversy,  and 
never  willing  to  enter  into  a  public  discussion  of  great 
questions  in  theology,  from  the  belief  that  others  were 
better  qualified  than  he  to  handle  them ;  but,  withal,  he 
was  unflinching  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  right."  He  was  greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own 
Church,  but  by  the  Dissenters  also.  See  Appleton't 
A  im.  Cyclop.  1867,  p.  451 ;  iim.  Cft.  Bev,  1868,  p.  675. 

IfOoking-glaMi.    See  Mirror. 

IiOOp  (only  in  the  plural  Tr\i!(hh,ltdad(h%  wMifigs; 
Sept.  dyKvXai,Yvdg,afuula)j  an  attachment  or  knotted 
**€Sfe,^  probably  of  oord,  corresponding  to  the  knobs  or 
**  taches"  (O'^O^JD)  in  the  edges  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabemade  for  joining  them  into  a  continuous  circuit, 
fifty  to  a  curtain,  and  formed  of  blue  material  (Exod. 
xxvi,  4, 5, 10, 1 1 ;  xxxvi,  1 1, 12, 17).    See  Tabernacle. 

IiOOS  (CaUiduu)f  Cornelius,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gonda,  Holland,  in 
1646,  and  was  educated  at  Louvain.  He  entered  the 
priesthood,  and  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Mentz, 
where,  in  a  sojourn  of  several  years,  he  composed  most 
of  bis  works.  He  afterwards  became  archbishop  of 
Treves;  but,  on  account  of  his  opinions  upon  magic,  pub- 
lished in  a  book  styled  De  vera  et  falsa  magia  (1592), 
he  was  forced  to  remove  from  his  diocese,  though  he 
retracted  his  heretical  views.  He  went  to  Brussek,  and 
there  exercised  the  humble  functions  of  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish. He  was  soon  accused  of  falling  back  into  his  old 
opinions,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was 
about  to  be  accused  a  third  time,  when  he  died  at  Brus- 
aels,  Febb  8, 1595.  Loos  was  very  zealous  against  Prot- 
estants. Among  his  works  the  following  are  of  theo- 
lo^cal  and  general  interest:  Defensio  adversus  Chr, 
J'yasteketnum  caierosque  secUvrhs  panis  adorationem  tm- 
pie  asserentes  (Mayence,  1581)  i—Thunlmlum  aureum 
Mmdnrumprecatioaum  (ibidem,  1581)  i—lUuttrium  Ger^ 


mama  ScHptorum  Catakgus  (ibidem,  1581)  i^EedetuB 
Venatus  (Cologne,  1585): — Armotationes  m  Ferum  su- 
per Joarmemj  often  reprinted.  See  Sweert,  A  thma  Bel" 
fficm;  Foppens,  Biblicth,  Belgica;  Martin  Delrio,  Dis- 
quisit,  mayk(By  liv.  v ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist,  et  Crit,  (Callid- 
ius);  Nic^ron,  Memoires;  Paquot,  Mimoires;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUralt,  a.  v. 

Lope  de  Vega.    See  Veoa. 

Lope  de  Vera  t  Alarcan,  a  Christian  convert 
to  Judaism,  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  apostasy  by  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitors'  tribunal  of  Spain.  The  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  he  had,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Salamanca,  interested  himself  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  literature  and  Judaism,  and  finally  made  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  belief  in  Judaism  as  the  only  re- 
vealed religion.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Yalladolid,  and, 
persisting  in  his  decision,  was  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake,  July  25, 1644.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  only  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  suffered 
imprisonment  for  nearly  five  years.  See  Griitz,  Gesck, 
der  Judetiy  x,  101. 

Loqui,  MARTnf.    See  Taborites. 

Lorance,  James  Houston,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  June  1, 1820. 
He  was  educated  in  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  in  di- 
vinity in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (class  of 
1846),  and  was  licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Prrabytery, 
commenced  active  work  at  Whitesville,  Ala.,  and  sub- 
sequently was  ordained  by  Palmyra  Pr^ytery  aa  pas- 
tor at  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  removed  to  Courtland,  Ala., 
in  1851,  and  there  continued  his  pastoral  labors  until  his 
death,  July  1, 1862.  Mr.  Lorance  waa  an  able  and  em- 
inent preacher,  pleasing  and  affable  in  manners,  and  firm 
but  not  obstinate  in  his  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  ^1  /ta.  1867,  p.  444.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lord  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Greek  words,  which  have  a  very  different  import 
from  each  other.  **  Lord**  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
ruler  or  governor.  In  its  original  form  it  is  hlaford, 
which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  became  kford^  and 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  lord, 

1.  HJJT',  Yehovah^  Jehovah,  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  which  should  always  have  been 
retained  in  that  form,  but  has  almost  invariably  been 
translated  in  the  English  Bible  by  Lord  (and  printed 
thus  in  small  capitals),  after  the  example  of  the  Sept. 
(JLvpioq)  and  Vulg.  {Dominus),    See  Jehovah. 

2.  li"^^  ad6n%  one  of  the  eariy  words  (hence  in  the 
eariy  Phosnico-Greek  Adorns)  denoting  the  most  abso- 
lute control,  and  therefore  most  fitly  represented  by  the 
English  word  hrdy  as  in  the  A.  V.  (Sept  Kvptoq^  Vulg. 
dominus).  It  is  not  properly  a  divine  title,  although 
occasionally  applied  to  God  (Psa.  cxiv,  7 ;  properly  with 
the  art.  in  this  sense,  Exod.  xxiii,  13),  as  the  supreme 
proprietor  (Josh,  iii,  13) ;  but  appropriately  denotes  a 
master  J  as  of  slaves  (Gen.  xxiv,  4,  27 ;  xxxix,  2,  7),  or 
a  king,  as  ruler  of  subjects  (Gren.  xlv,  8 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  18), 
a  husband,  as  lord  of  the  wife  (Gen.  xviii,  12).  It  is 
frequently  a  term  of  respect,  like  our  Sir^  but  with  a 
pronoun  attached  ("  my  lord**),  and  often  occurs  in  the 
plural.    See  Master. 

A  modified  form  of  this  word  is  Adonay' (^^V^\^ ;  Sept. 
KvpiOQy  lordf  master)^ "  the  old  plural  form  of  the  noun 
Yt*7K,  adoHj  similar  to  that  with  the  suffix  of  the  first 
person,  used  as  the  pluralis  excelleriHa,  by  way  of  dig- 
nity, for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  similar  form  with 
the  svffixj  is  also  used  of  men,  as  of  Joseph's  master  (Gen. 
xxxix,  2,  3  sq.),  of  Joseph  himself  (Gen.  xlii,  30, 33 ;  so 
also  Isa.  xix,  4).  The  Jews,  out  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  name  Jehovah,  alwa^^s,  in  reading,  pro- 
nounce A  donai  where  Jehovah  is  written,  and  hence  the 
letters  T\')T^'^  are  usually  written  with  the  points  be- 
longing to  Adonai,  Jehovah.    The  view  that  the  word 
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exhibits  a  plural  termiiuitioa  without  the  affix  is  that 
of  Geaenias  {Theictur,  a.  v.  yn)^  and  seems  just,  though 
rather  disapproved  by  professor  Lee  QLex,  in  *P*1K).  The 
latter  adds  that  *our  English  Bibles  generally  translate 
n^n^  by  LORD,  in  capitals;  when  preceded  by  "p^^Kn, 
they  translate  it  God  ;  when  niX32C,  tzabaotk,  follows, 
by  Lord,  as  in  Isa.  iii,  1,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lobd  of  Hosts.* 
The  copies  now  in  use  are  not,  however,  consistent  in 
this  respect"  (Kitto).  **  In  some  instances  it  is  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Adonai 
is  the  title  of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  ad- 
dressed to  men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  Maso- 
rites,  who  distinguish  the  former  in  their  notes  as  *  holy,* 
and  the  latter  as  *  profane.*  (See  Gen.  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  2, 
18 ;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  on  Gen.  xx,  13 ; 
Isa.  xix,  4)."    See  Adonai. 

8.  Kvptoc,  the  general  Greek  term  for  supreme  mas- 
tery, whether  royal  or  private ;  and  thus,  in  classical 
Greek,  distinguished  from  OcoCf  which  is  exclusively 
applied  to  Gml.  The  "  Greek  Kvpcoc,  indeed,  is  used 
in  much  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  Lord. 
It  is  from  rrpoc,  authority,  and  signifies  *  master*  or 

*  possessor.*  In  the  Septuagint,  this,  like  Lord  in  our 
version,  is  invariably  used  for  *  Jehovah*  and  *  Adonai;* 
while  6c5vf  like  God  in  our  translation,  is  generally  re- 
served to  represent  the  Hebrew  *  Elohim.*  Kvpiov  in 
the  original  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Lord  in  our 
version  of  it,  are  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Septuagint;  and  so,  abo,  is  the  corresponding  title, 
JJominus,  in  the  Latin  versions.  As  the  Hebrew  name 
Jkhovaii  is  one  never  used  with  reference  to  any  but 
the  Almighty,  it  u  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint, 
imitated  by  our  own  and  other  versioms  has  represented 
it  by  a  word  which  is  aUo  used  for  the  Hebrew  'Ado- 
nai,* which  w  applied  not  only  to  God,  but,  like  our 

*  Lord,*  to  creatures  also,  as  to  angels  (Gen.  xix,  2 ;  Dan. 
X,  16,  17),  to  men  in  authority  (Gen.  xlii,  80,  88),  and 
to  proprietors,  owners,  masters  (Gen.  xlv,  8).  In  the 
New  Testament,  Kvpioc,  representing  *  Adonai,*  and  both 
represented  by  lAtrd,  the  last,  or  human  application  of 
the  term,  is  frequent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  English  words  is  that  of  an 
owner  or  proprietor,  whether  God  or  man ;  and  it  occurs 
in  the  inferior  application  with  great  frequency  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  application  is  either  literal  or 
complimentary:  Utercd  when  the  party  is  really  an 
owner  or  master,  as  in  Matt,  x,  24 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  40 ;  Acts 
xvi,  16, 19 ;  GaL  iv,  1,  etc ;  or  when  he  is  so  as  having 
absolute  authority  over  another  (Matt  ix,  88 ;  Luke  x, 
2),  or  as  being  a  supreme  lord  or  sovereign  (Acts  xxv, 
26) :  and  complimentary  when  used  as  a  title  of  address, 
especially  to  superiors,  like  the  English  Master^  Sir; 
the  French  Sieitr,  Moruieur;  the  German  fferr^  etc,  as 
ill  Matt,  xiii.  27;  xxi,  20;  Mark  vii,  8;  Luke  Ix,  64.** 
See  Winer,  De  voce  Kvpcoi;  (Erlang.  1828). 

4.  b^a,  ba'al,  master  in  the  sense  of  domination^  ap- 
plied to  only  heathen  deities,  or  else  to  human  relations, 
as  husband,  etc,  and  especially  to  a  person  skilled  or 
chief  in  a  trade  or  profession  (like  the  vulgar  boss). 
To  this  corresponds  the  Greek  dtowoTti^f  whence  our 
"despot.**    See  Baal. 

The  remaining  and  less  important  words  in  the  orig- 
inal, thus  rendered  in  the  common  Bible  (usually  with- 
out a  capital  initial),  are :  ^'^^if  gebir\  prop,  denoting 
physical  strength  or  martial  prowess;  li^,  sar^  a  title 
wf  nobility ;  IS^b:^,  shalish\  a  military  officer  (see  Cap- 
tain) ;  and  *\^'0^  se'ren^  a  Philistine  term ;  also  the 
Chald.  K1}^,  mar€%  an  official  title  (hence  the  Syriac 
mar,  or  bishop) ;  and  3*^,  rah,  a  general  name  -^-praftct, 
with  its  reduplicate  ^3"i3*^,  raibr^xm'y  and  its  Greek 
equivalent  pa^povi, "  kabbonV* 

Lordly  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  the  expression 
D-'^'^^K  S^D,  se'pM  addinm',  hotel  o/[the]  nobles,  I 


e.  a  large  vesKl  fit  to  be  used  for  persons  of  quality 
(Judg.  V,  26).    See  Dish. 

Lord,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  1698  at  Say  brook.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1714,  was  chosen  tutor  in  1716,  was  ordained 
pastor  Nov.  20, 1717,  in  Norwich,  and  there  preached 
until  his  death,  March  81, 1784.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  corporation  in  1740,  and  remained 
such  till  1772.  Dr.  Lord  published  True  Christianity  ear- 
plained  and  exposed,  wherein  are  some  Observations  re- 
specting  Conversion  (1727) : —  Two  Sermons  on  the  Ne- 
cessity of  Regeneration  (1737) : — BeUevers  in  Christ  only 
the  true  Children  of  God,  and  bom  of  him  alone,  a  ser- 
mon (1742)  '.—God  glorijied  in  the  Works  of  Providence 
and  Grace :  a  remarkable  Instance  of  it  in  the  various 
and  signal  Deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be 
wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler,  lately  restored  from  extreme 
Impotence  and  Confatement  (1748);  and  several  occa- 
siooal  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  297. 

Lord,  Daniel  Minor,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  April  9, 1800,  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Amherst  College  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  April,  1884,  was  licensed  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  subsequently 
ordained  at  Southampton.  In  1886  the  Presbytery  dis- 
missed him  to  the  Suffolk  South  Association.  Soon 
after  he  became  pastor  of  the  Boston  Mariners*  Church. 
In  August,  1848,  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Shelter 
Island  Church,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug. 
26, 1861.  Mr.  Lord  published  The  History  ofPitcaim's 
Island;  also  various  articles  on  The  moral  Claims  of 
Seamen  stated  and  enforced,  and  for  several  years  was 
editor  and  almost  sole  writer  and  publisher  of  a  review, 
in  which  he  ably,  logically,  and  clearly  discussed  pro- 
found theologicd  questions.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
i4(maiMic,  186d,p.806.    (J.L.S.) 

Lord,  Eleaser,  an  American  theological  writer, 
was  bom  in  1798.  With  an  excellent  preparatory  edu- 
cation, improved  by  close  study  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  1821  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1827  Williams,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  AM.,  he  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  during  an  active  business  life  as  a 
merchant,  president  of  an  insurance  company,  and  for 
some  years  of  the  Erie  Railway  0)mpany,  to  the  study 
of  theological  science.  In  1866  he  received  from  the 
University  of  New  York  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Blind- 
ness saddened  his  latter  years,  but  his  treasured  learn- 
ing comforted  him.  He  died  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  June 
a,  1871. 

Lord,  Isaiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bora  in  Pharsalia,  Chenango  County,  N.  York,  July  16, 
1884,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  join- 
ing the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  once  began  to 
preach.  In  1854,  while  employed  as  a  teacher,  his  gen- 
tle bearing  and  godly  admonitions  led  many  to  the 
cross  and  salvation.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference, and  labored  in  the  following  places  with  accep- 
tability and  success:  Summer  Hill,  Harford,  Borodino, 
Smyrna,  Union  Valley,  Amber,  Freeville,  East  Homer, 
and  Georgetown,  where  he  died  Aug.  21,1 870.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  stem  integrity  and  sterling  worth,  fully  com- 
mitted to  all  the  great  moral  enterprises  of  the  day. . . . 
His  mission  was  lovingly  and  fearlessly  executed.  Hb 
piety  was  deep  and  real,  and  his  death  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  everlasting  life,"— Coil/*.  Minutes,  1871. 

Lord,  James  Cooper,  a  philanthropic  New  York 
merchant  and  iron  manufacturer  of  our  day,  deserves  a 
place  here  for  his  great  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  hU  feUow-men.  He  founded  in  1860  ""The  First 
Ward  Industrial  School  ;"*  later,  a  free  reading-room,  a 
library,  and  erected  two  churches  for  the  benefit  of  his 
workingmen  and  their  neighbors.    He  died  Feb.  9, 1869. 

Lord,  Jeremiah  8.,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister  of  note,  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  York,  about 
1817,  and  was  educated  at  Union  CoUege,  class  of  188& 
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He  entered  the  ministry  in  1848  at  HontriHe,  N.  J^ 
where  he  Ubored  until  1847,  when  he  aisamed  the 
charge  of  tlie  Reformed  Church  of  Griggstown,  N.  Jer- 
sey. In  the  year  following,  however,  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Reformed  Church  in  Harlem,  and  there 
he  labored  until  his  death,  April  2, 1869.  "*  Few  minis- 
ters of  our  denomination,"  says  the  Inteliigewxr  (April  8, 
1869),  **were  more  highly  esteemed  by  their  brethren, 
or  enjoyed  in  a  higher  measure  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  their  people,  than  did  this  most  excellent 
brother.  The  Lord  blessed  him  in  his  work,  and  gave 
him  many  souls  as  seals  to  his  ministry.  .  .  .  His 
preaching  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and 
solemnity.  The  love  of  Christ  in  the  gift  of  himself 
was  the  central  theme  of  his  discourses.  His  style  was 
dear,  compact,  and  persuasive.  His  was  indeed  a  most 
useful  life,  and  his  example  of  faithfulness,  earnest  zeal, 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
and  holy  calling  is  a  rich  legacy  to  all  his  surviving 
brethren  in  the  ministry."   . 

Lord,  John  King,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  March  22, 1819,  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1868,  entered  the  ministry  in 
1841,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Hartford.,  Yt.,  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  where  he  remained  three  yeare.  October  21, 
1848,  he  was  installed  pastor  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  died,  July  13, 1849.  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1850.— Sprague,  AtmaU,  ii,  761. 

Lord,  Nathan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Nov.  28, 1796;  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theobgical 
Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  quitting 
the  college  he  acted  as  assistant  in  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. Now  a  theologian,  he  at  once  entered  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congregationalists 
at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  the  only  church  he  ever  served.  He 
remained  with  his  people  until  1828,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  responsible  position  of  president  of  Dartmouth 
Ofillege,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  9, 1870. 
Possessed  of  the  highest  attainments  of  scholarship, 
great  executive  ability,  a  winning  address,  equanimity 
of  temper,  remarkable  **  firmness  of  character  and  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  unwearied  application  to  labor,  Dr. 
Lord  made  Dartmouth  College  one  of  the  roost  popular 
of  our  higher  educational  institutions :  1824  students 
were  gradiMted  from  its  halls  during  his  presidency. 
As  a  theologian  he  was,  like  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bel- 
lamy, of  the  school  advocating  a  strictly  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  but  he  has  left  us  few  remains  in 
print.  He  occasionally  contributed  to  our  theological 
quarterlies,  and  published  several  sermons  and  essays. 
The  following  deserve  notice:  fjetter  to  the  Rev, David 
Danoy  D.D,^  on  Prof,  Paries  Theohgy  of  New  England 
(A'ftr  EngL  1852) ;  On  the  Millennium  (1854) ;  and  Letters 
to  Af  misters  of  the  Gospel  of  all  Denominations  on  Slavery 
(1854-5),  in  which  he  defended  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  thereby  greatly  provoking 
opposition  and  criticism  from  Northern  divines.  See 
Drake,  Diet,  A  mer.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  New  Amer.  Ctfchp,  s.  v. ; 
also  the  A  nnual  for  1870. 

Lord,  Nathan  L.,  a  Baptist  missionary  and  phy- 
sician, was  bora  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  December,  1821, 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College  (class  of 
1847),  and,  after  completing  a  theological  course,  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  agent  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  college.  Having  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the 
missionary  work,  he  was  ordained  in  October,  1852,  and 
sailed  with  his  wife  for  Ceyton.  After  six  yeara  of  faith- 
ful labor,  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  this  country,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years, 
during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  performed  with  great 
acceptance  the  duties  of  a  district  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  southem  districts  of  the  West  He 
also  attended  several  courses  of  medical  lectures,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Qeveland,  Ohio.    In  1868  he 


sailed  with  his  wife  and  children  for  the  Madura  Mi^ 
sion  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  but  the  climate  of  India  proving  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  he  returned  in  June,  1867.  He  died  Jan. 
24,1868. 

I>ord*8  Day.  The  expression  so  rendered  in  the 
Authorized  English  Version  (iv  rj  rv/ouicy  iifiip^)  oc- 
curs only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Rev.  i,  10, 
and  is  there  unaccompanied  by  any  other  words  tending 
to  explain  its  meaning.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  the  same  phrase  was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  used  to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  name  was  giv- 
en to  that  day  during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  was 
in  the  present  instance  used  by  St.  John  in  this  sense, 
as  referring  to  an  institution  well  known,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  explanation.  This  interpretation,  howev- 
er, has  of  late  been  somewhat  questioned.  It  will  be 
proper  here,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  eariy  norices  of  this  Christian  observance,  leaving 
the  general  subject  to  be  treated  under  Sabbath.  The 
broader  topic  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  will 
be  discoaaed  under  the  head  of  Wkkk. 

I.  InterprftatioH  of  the  Phrase  ^Lord's  Day"  in  the 
Passage  in  question, — ^The  general  consent  both  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  and  of  modem  divines  has  referred  it  to 
the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  iden- 
tified it  with  *'  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  on  which  he 
rose,  with  the  patristical  ** eighth  day,**  or  "day  which 
is  both  the  first  and  the  eighth**— in  fact,  with  rj  rov 
'HXiov  *H/i»pa,  the  **  Soils  dies,**  or  "  Sunday**  of  every 
age  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following 
different  expUmations  have  been  proposed. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in 
the  passage  above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath^  because 
that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii,  18,  by  the  Al- 
mighty himself,  **  My  holy  day.**  To  this  it  is  replied : 
If  St,  John  had  intended  to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he 
would  surely  have  used  that  word,  which  was  by  no 
means  obsolete,  or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his 
componng  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  added, 
that  if  an  apostle  had  set  the  example  of  confounding 
the  seventh  and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter for  the. first  five  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it ;  for,  as 
^afifiarov  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  first  day,  so 
Yivpiaidi  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  seventh  day. 
See  Sabbath. 

2.  A  second  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  intended  by  the 
^  Lord*8  day**  that  on  which  the  Lord*s  resurrection  was 
anaualiy  celebrated,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  Easter  day. 
On  this  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  though  it  was 
never  questioned  that  the  weekly  celebration  of  that 
event  should  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdom- 
adal cycle,  it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day 
in  the  annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two 
schools,  at  least,  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably 
after  the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  he  would 
have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  was  far  tttim 
generally  agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be  added  that  no  pa- 
tristical authority  can  be  quoted,  either  for  the  interpre- 
tation contended  for  In  this  opinion,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  fi  KvptaKtj  *HfAipa  to  denote  Easter  day.  See 
Easter. 

8.  Another  theory  is,  that  by  "the  Lord*s  day**  St. 
John  intended  "  the  day  of  judgment,**  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to 
refer.  Thus, "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day** 
{iytvofiriv  iv  irvivfiaTi  Iv  rg  Kvpiaxy  'H/jcpf )  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the  date 
of  that  *' great  and  terrible  day,**  just  as  St.  Paul  repre- 
sents himself  as  caught  up  locally  into  Paradise.  Now, 
not  to  dispute  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  from 
which  the  illustration  is  drawn  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  the  abet- 
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ton  of  tbifl  view  seem  to  have  pat  oat  of  nght  the  fol- 
lowing coDsidentiona.  In  the  preceding  sentence  St. 
John  had  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he  was  writing 
— Patmoe — and  the  causes  which  had  brought  him  thith- 
er. It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  further  particularw 
ize  the  circumstances  under  which  his  mysterious  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which  the 
revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and  the  employ- 
ment, spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  metaphorical  and  the  lit- 
eral would  be  strangely  out  of  keeping.  Though  it  be 
conceded  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  New  Test, 
spoken  of  as  'H  rov  Kvpiov  'H|icpa,.the  employment  of 
the  adjectival  form  constitutes  a  remarkable  difference, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  afterwards 
(comp.  ICor.  i,8,14;  v,6:  1  Thess.  v, 2 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  2 ; 
Luke  xvii,  24^  2  Pet.  iii,  10).  There  is  also  a  critical 
objection  to  this  interpretation,  for  yivia^ai  iv  tf/iip^  is 
not=<l»0f»  agert  (corop.  Rev.  iv,  2).  This  third  theory, 
then,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  must 
be  abandoned. 

4.  As  a  less  definite  modification  of  this  last  view  we 
may  mention,  finally,  that  others  have  regarded  the 
phrase  in  question  as  meaning  aimply  **  the  day  of  the 
Lord,**  the  substantive  being  merely  exchanged  for  the 
adjective,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20 :  KvpiaKov  iuirvov,  "  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  which  would  make  it  merely  synony- 
mous with  the  generally  expected  temporal  appearance 
of  Christ  on  earth:  ^  i//iipa  KvpioVf^ the  day  of  the 
Lord"  (1  Thess.  v,  2).  Such  a  use  of  the  adjective  be- 
came extremely  common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  in  the  fathers  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions DominicsB  crucis,  **  the  Lord's  cross ;"  Domin- 
ies nativitads,  ^  the  Lord's  nativity"  (Tertullian,  De  fdoL 
p.  5) ;  Aoytwv  KVfHaKuv  (Eusebius,  Histor,  Ecdes,  iii,  9). 
According  to  their  view,  the  passage  would  mean,  **  In 
the  spirit  I  was  present  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  the 
word  ^day"  being  used  for  any  signal  manifestation 
(p(^bly  in  allusion  to  Joel  ii,  81),  as  in  John  viii,  56 : 
**  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day."  The  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  vf^p^j  as  referring  to  a  period  of  ascenden- 
cy, appears  remarkably  in  1  Cor.  iv,  3,  where  dv^pia- 
irivrfg  tifupag  is  rendered  **  man's  judgment."  Never- 
theless, this  interpretation,  besides  the  objection  of  its 
vagueness  as  a  date,  is  clogged  with  all  the  difficulties 
that  attach  to  the  preceding  one. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  point  may  be  permit- 
ted to  confute  themselves,  but  the  following  cavil  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  called  ri  fiia  trapparuv^  in  post-scriptural  writ- 
ers it  is  called  if  Kvpian)  'Hfiipa  as  well;  there/ore 
the  book  of  Revelation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  apos- 
tle, or,  in  other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The 
logic  of  this  argument  is  only  surpassed  by  its  boldness. 
It  says,  in  effect,  because  post-scriptural  writers  have 
these  two  designations  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
there/ore  scriptural  writers  must  be  confined  to  one  of 
them.  It  were  surely  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  adoption  by  post-scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so 
pre-eminently  Christian  as  t)  Kvptcueij  'Hfiipa  to  denote 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  a  day  so  especially  mark- 
ed, can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  apostle's  use 
of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

IL  Earljf  Notices  of  this  ChruHan  Observance, — Sop- 
posing,  then,  that  ri  Kvpiac^  'Hfupa  of  St,  John  is  the 
Lord's  day,  as  now  applied  to  the  first  day  of  the  mod- 
em week,  we  have  to  inquire  here.  What  do  we  gather 
from  holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  eariy  writers  up  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine?  What  change,  if  any,  was  brought  upon  it 
by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some 
have  declared  to  have  been  its  originator? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it,  but  that 
little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely-inspired  apo»- 
tles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  for  meedng  together  to 
break  bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving  instruc- 


tion, for  laying  np  offerings  in  store  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The 
first  day  of  the  week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  therefore  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes  by 
those  who  ^  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 

The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (ro  fuf 
aaftfidrbtv\  and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of  his  rising, 
to  his  iblloweis  on  five  distinct  occasions — to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmans,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to  ten  apostles 
collected  together.  After  eight  days  (juff  viiiipaQ  6mi), 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the  fint 
day  of  the  next  week,  he  appeared  to  the  elevoi  (John 
XX,  26).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  in- 
terval— it  may  be  to  render  that  day  especially  notice- 
able by  the  apostles,  or  it  may  be  for  other  reasons. 
But,  however  this  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (see  Bramhall,  Disc,  of  the  Sabbaik  and  Lords 
Day  J  in  Works^  v,  51,  Oxford  edition),  "  they  were  all 
with  one  accoitl  in  one  place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  in  their  turn  began  to  communicate 
those  gifts,  as  accompaniments  of  uistruction,  to  others. 
At  Troas  (Acts  xx,  7),  many  years  after  the  occurrence 
at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  assume 
something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Luke  records  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived there,  and  ^  abode  seven  days,  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  From  the  state- 
ment that  **  Paul  continued  his  speech  dll  midnight,"  it 
has  been  inferred  by  some  that  the  assembly  commenced 
after  sunset  on  the  Sabbath,  at  which  hour  the  first  day 
of  the  week  had  commenced,  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  ( Jahn's  BibL  A  niiq,  §  898),  which  would  hard- 
ly agree  with  the  idea  of  a  commemoration  of  the  res- 
urrection. But  further,  the  words  of  this  passage,  'Ev 
dk  rj  fuq,  rutv  vajijidruVf  (rvtniyfiivwv  rwv  fia^ruv 
rov  Kkaaai  dprov  ....  hlive  been  by  some  considered 
to  imply  that  such  a  weekly  observance  was  then  the 
establiskek  custom ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  mode  of 
expression  would  be  just  as  applicable  if  they  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  assembling  dai/y.  Still  the  whole  aim 
of  the  narrative  favore  the  reference  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Sunday.  In  1  Cor.  xvi,  1, 2,  St.  Paul  writes 
thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as 
I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even  so 
do  ye :  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  This  direc- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  not  connected  with  any  mention  of  pub- 
lic worship  or  assemblies  on  that  day.  But  this  has 
naturally  been  inferred;  and  the  regulation  has  been 
supposed  to  have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish 
converts,  who  considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  money  on 
the  Sabbath  (Titringa,  De  Synagogd^  translat  by  Ber- 
nard, p.  75-167).  In  consideration  for  them,  therefore, 
the  apostle  directs  the  collection  to  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  on  which  secular  business  was  lawful ;  or, 
as  Cocceius  observes,  they  regarded  the  day  **non  ut 
festum,  sed  ut  ipydmfjiov"  (not  as  a  feast,  but  as  a  work- 
ing day ;  Yitringa,  p.  77).  Again,  the  phrase  /lia  rwv 
aafifiarij^v  is  generally  understood  to  be,  according  to 
the  Jewish  mode  of  naming  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
common  expression  for  the  first  day.  Yet  it  has  been 
differently  construed  by  some,  who  render  it  '*upon  one 
of  the  days  of  the  week"  (  Tracts  for  the  Times,  ii,  1, 16). 
In  Heb.  x,25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  de- 
sired "not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether, OS  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  exhort  one  an- 
other," an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  reg- 
ular day  for  such  assembling  existed,  and  was  wdl 
known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.  Lastly,  in 
the  passage  given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself  as 
being  in  the  Spirit  **  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together,  thew 
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passtges  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic  institution,  or  even 
of  apostolic  practice.  But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  almost 
as  soon  as  we  emerge  from  Scripture  we  find  the  same 
day  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lord's  resurrection;  and  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication  ques- 
tioned or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  something  equal- 
ly apostolic  with  confirmation,  with  ii\fant  baptism,  with 
ordination,  or  at  least  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  As 
to  direct  support  from  holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable 
that  those  other  ordinances  which  are  usually  consider- 
ed scriptural,  and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usu- 
ally cited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  mere  quotation  is 
concerned,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  day  is. 
Stating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  the  Lord's  day  has 
at  least  "  probable  insinuations  in  Scripture''  (Bp.  San- 
derson), and  so  is  superior  to  any  other  holy  day,  wheth- 
er of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Easter  day 
in  memory  of  the  resurrection  itself.  These  other  days 
may  be,  and  are,  defensible  ofi  other  grounds,  but  they 
do  not  possess  anything  like  a  scriptural  authority  for 
their  observance.  If  we  are  inclined  still  to  press  for 
more  pertinent  scriptural  proof,  and  more  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  insdtution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  we  must  recollect  how  little 
is  said  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  how  vast 
a  difference  is  naturaUy  to  be  expected  to  exist  between 
a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  age,  which 
the  authors  of  the  holy  Scriptures  did  not  write,  and 
hints  as  to  life  and  conduct,  and  regulation  of  known 
practices,  which  they  did  write. 

2.  On  quitting  the  canonical  writings  we  turn  natu- 
rally to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  does  not,  however,  di- 
rectly mention  "the  Lord's  day,"  but  in  1  Cor.  i,  40,  he 
says,  TQvra  raXjti  itoiilv  6^iiKofuv,  and  he  speaks  of 
Qtpuffiivoi  Kmpoi  Kai  cupat,  at  which  the  Christian  irpod" 
^opai  Kai  Xtirovpyiat  should  be  made. 

Ignatius,  the  (tisciple  of  St,  John  {ad.  Magru  c.  9), 
contrasts  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and,  as  an  exempli- 
ficadon  of  the  contrast,  opposes  aafi^riZuv  to  living 
according  to  the  Lord's  life  (jcard  t^  JLvpiaKi^v  C<tf>)v 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  St  Barnabas,  which,  though 
certainly  not  written  by  that  apostle,  was  in  existence 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century,  has  (c  15)  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  We  celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy, 
on  which,  too,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead." 

A  pagan  document  now  comes  into  view.  It  is  the 
well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  written  (about  A. 
D.  100)  while  be  presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia. 
**The  Christians  (says  he)  afiSrm  the  whole  of  their 
guilt  or  error  to  be  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  (stato  die),  before  it  was  light, 
and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  a  tacramentumj  not  for  any  wicked  purpose, 
but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to 
break  their  word,  or  to  refuse,  when  called  upon,  to  de- 
liver up  any  trust;  after  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
separate,  and  to  assemble  again  to  take  a  meal,  but  a 
general  one,  and  without  guilty  purpose"  (Epitt,  x,  97). 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  A.D.  140,  stands  next  on  the  list.  He 
writes  thus :  "  On  the  day  called  Sunday  (ry  tov  ^Xiov 
Xiyofiivn  ifftsp^)  is  an  assembly  of  all  who  live  either 
in  the  aties  or  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  memoirs 
of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read."  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  particulars  of 
the  religious  acts  which  are  entered  upon  at  this  assem- 
bly. They  consist  of  prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Eucharist,  and  of  collection  of  alms.  He  after- 
wards assigns  the  reasons  which  Christians  had  for 
meeting  on  Sunday.  These  are,  <' because  it  is  the 
First  Day,  on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness  (jb 


okotoq)  and  the  original  state  of  things  (n/v  ^\fip),  and 
formed  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
rose  from  the  dead  upon  it"  {ApoL  i,  67).  In  another 
work  {DiaL  c  Tryph.)  he  makes  circumcision  furnish  a 
type  of  Sunday.  "  The  command  to  circumcise  infants 
on  the  eighth  day  was  a  tj-pe  of  the  true  circumcision 
by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  error  and  wickedness 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  {ry  fiif  aaftfidTutv) ;  there- 
fore it  remains  the  chief  and  first  of  days."  As  for 
aa(5paTiZtiv,  he  uses  that  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  Jewish  law.  He  carefully  distinguishes  Saturday 
{rf  Kpovudi),  the  day  after  which  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied, from  Sunday  {rf  ftird  rr^v  icpovun)v  ^nc  ivrw  »/ 
rov  'EXiov  Tffupa),  upon  which  he  rose  from  the  dead. 
If  any  surprise  is  felt  at  Justin's  employment  of  the 
heathen  designations  for  the  seventh  and  first  days  of 
the  week,  it  may  be  accounted  for  thus.  Before  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  138,  the  hebdomadal  division 
(which  Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  8d  century,  derives, 
together  with  its  nomenclature,  from  Egypt)  had,  in 
matters  of  common  life,  almost  universally  superseded 
in  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  national  divisions  of 
the  lunar  month.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  to  and  for 
heathen,  as  well  as  to  and  for  Jews,  employs  it,  there- 
fore, vrith  a  certainty  of  being  understood. 

The  strange  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who,  however,  de- 
lighted to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has  the 
following  words  in  his  book  on  **  Fate,"  or  on  "  the  Laws 
of  the  Countries,"  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninua:  **  What,  then,  shall  we  say  re- 
specting the  new  race  of  ourselves  who  are  Christians, 
whom  in  every  country  and  in  ever}'  region  the  Messiah 
establ'ished  at  his  coming ;  for,  lo !  wherever  we  be,  all 
of  us  are  called  by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Chris- 
tians; and  upon  one  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  week, 
we  assemble  ourselves  together,  and  on  the  appointed 
days  we  abstain  from  food"  (Cureton's  Trantlaiion), 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list,  but 
they  are  important  from  their  casual  and  unstudied 
cluuracter.  Dionysius,  biskop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Kome,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (Ecdes,  Bist  iv,  28),  says,  mfiv 
afifupov  oiv  KvptaKriv  dyiav  rffiipav  iiifyayo/juv,  iv 
y  dvkyviapiv  vfAwv  rrjv  itrtaroXriv.  And  Melito,  bish- 
op of  Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, among  other  works,  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  day 
(o  Vfpi  rrjc  KvpiaKtfg  X6yoc!)» 

The  next  writer  who  may  be  quoted  is  Ireneus,  bish- 
op of  Lyons,  A.D.  178.  He  asserts  that  the  Sabbath  is 
abolished;  but  his  evidence  to  the  existence  of  the 
Lord's  day  is  clear  and  distinct  (De  Orat  23 ;  Ik  JdoL 
14).  It  is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best-known  of  his 
Fragments  (see  Beaven's  Irenaus,  p.  202).  But  a  rec- 
ord in  Eusebius  (v,  23,  2)  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Quarta-Deciman  controversy  shows  that  in  his  time 
it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispute.  The  point  in 
question  was  this:  Should  Easter  be  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  that  might  happen  to  fall,  with  the  church- 
es of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world?  The 
churches  of  Gaul,  then  under  the  superintendence  of 
Irenaens,  agreed  upon  a  synodical  epistle  to  Victor,  bish- 
op of  Rome,  in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this 
effect:  **The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  may 
not  be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  day, 
and  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  breaking  off  of 
the  paschal  fast."  This  confirms  what  was  said  above, 
that  while,  even  towards  the  end  6f  the  2d  century,  tra- 
dition varied  as  to  the  yearhf  celebration  of  Christ's  re»< 
urrection,  the  weekly  celebration  of  it  was  one  upon 
which  no  diversity  existed,  or  was  even  hinted  at, 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  comes  next.  One 
does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a  writer  of 
so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some  things  quite  to 
our  purpose.    In  his  Strom,  (iv,  3)  he  speaks  of  n}v  dp- 
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Xiyovov  ^ftipav,  r>)v  rtf  ovn  iivdwawnv  rifiuVj  r^v  ^17 
roi  fTpwrfiP  rtf  uvrt  ^tarbg  yiview^  k,  t,  X.,  words  which 
bbhop  Kaye  interprets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Law  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
same  learned  preUte  observes,  **  When  Clement  says  that 
the  Gnostic,  or  transcendental  Christian,  does  not  pray 
in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated  days,  but  through- 
out his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  Chris- 
tians in  general  did  meet  together  in  fixed  places  and 
at  appointed  times  for  prayer."*  But  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  well-known  and  customary 
festival  (Strom,  vii),  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name  (Strom,  v). 

Tertullian,  whose  date  is  assignable  to  the  dose  of 
the  2d  century,  may,  in  spite  of  bis  conversion  to  Mon- 
tanism,  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  facts.  He  terms  the 
first  day  of  the  week  sometimes  Sunday  (Dies  Solis), 
sometimes  Dies  Dominicus.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  day 
of  joy  (^'  Diem  Solis  Isetitis  indulgemus,**  ApoL  c.  16), 
and  asserts  that  it  is  wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray 
standing  during  its  continuance  (''Die  Domiuico  jejuni- 
nm  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,"  l>e  Cor,cB), 
Even  business  is  to  be  put  oflf,  lest  we  give  place  to  the 
devil  ("Differentes  etiara  negotia,  ne  quem  Diabolo  lo- 
cum demus,"  De  Orat^  c.  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord's  day  had  its  superi- 
ority to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  having  been 
given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was  withheld  on 
the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  perfect 
Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  day. 

Minucins  Felix  (A.D.  210)  makes  the  heathen  inter- 
locutor, in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert  that  the 
Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  ^  on  a  solemn  day" 
(solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter  (A.D. 
259),  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day 
prefigure  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian,  to  which 
Christ's  resurrection  introduces  him,  and  point  to  the 
Lord's  day,  wbicli  is  at  once  the  eighth  and  the  first 

Commodian  (circ.  A.D.  290)  mentions  the  Lord's  day. 

Victorinus  (A.D.  290)  contrasts  it,  in  a  very  remark- 
able passage,  with  the  Parasceve  and  the  Sabbath. 

Lastly,  Peter,  bL»hop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  300),  says 
of  it, "  We  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because 
of  him  who  rose  thereon." 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal  writ- 
ers of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  John  may 
be  thus  summed  up.  The  Lord's  day  (a  name  which 
has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is  connected 
more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resurrection  than  be- 
fore) existed  during  these  two  centuries  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
It  was  never  defended,  for  it  was  never  impugned,  or,  at 
least,  only  impugned  as  other  things  received  from  the 
apostles  were.  It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sab- 
bath, but  carefully  distinguished  from  it  (though  we 
have  not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution  of 
severe  sabbatical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy  (xapfto- 
ovvn)  and  cheerfulness  (in^po<jvvrj),TRther  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regarded,  it 
was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the  holy  Eucharist, 
for  united  prayer,  for  instruction,  for  almsgiving;  and 
though,  being  an  institution  under  the  Uw  of  liberty, 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally  interdicted, 
or  rest  formally  enjoined,  Tertullian  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  character  of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly 
business.  Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  fourth  com- 
mandment appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
to  observe  the  Lord's  day.  Ecclesiastical  writers  reiter- 
ate again  and  again,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words, 
**  Let  no  roan,  therefore,  judge  you  in  respect  of  an  holi- 
ilay,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days"  (Col. 
ii,  16).    Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any  sabbatical  foun- 


dation anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy. On  the  contrary,  those  before  the  Mosaic  era  are 
constantly  assumed  to  have  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  As  little  is  it  anywhwe  as- 
serted that  the  Lord's  day  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, dependent  on  the  post-apostolic  Church  for  its 
origin,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  being  done  away, 
should  a  time  ever  arrive  when  it  appears  to  be  no  lon- 
ger needed. 

If  jthese  facts  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  they 
indicate  that  the  Lord's  day  is  a  purely  Christian  insU- 
tution,  sanctioned  by  apostolic  practice,  mentioned  in 
apostolic  writings,  and  so  possessed  of  whatever  divine 
authority  all  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporaxy,  or  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  apostles  themselves)  can  be  supposed  to  possess. 

3.  But,  on  whatever  grounds  **  the  Lord's  day"  may  be 
supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable  fact  that 
four  years  before  the  (Ecumenical  CouncU  of  Nicsa,  it 
was  recognised  by  Constantine,  in  his  celebrated  edict, 
as  '*  the  venerable  Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the 
document  are  these : 

**Imperator  ConatttnHnwi  Aug.  Helpidio, 

*'Omnes  jodices  nrbaneqne  plebes  et  cnnctamm  artinm 
offlcia  venerabili  Die  Solis  qniescant  Rnri  tameu  positl 
agroram  cnUnne  llberft  licenterqae  inserviant,  qaonlam 
frequeuter  evenlt  nt  non  apdns  alio  die  fhimenta  snlcis 
ant  vines  scrobibns  mandentnr,  ne  occaslone  moment! 
pereat  cummoditas  cosiest!  provisinne  concessa.**— I>ae. 
Non,  Mart.  Critpo  Ilet  Comtantmo  II  Co9$. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  away  this  docu- 
ment by  alleging,  1st.  That  **  Solis  Dies"  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  Constantine  did 
not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian 
institution.  2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constan- 
tine had  professed  himself  to  be  especially  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the  very  best,  he 
intended  to  make  a  religious  compromise  between  son- 
worshippers,  properly  so  called,  and  the  worshippers  of 
the  "*  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  i.  e.  Christians.  Sdly.  That 
Constantine's  edict  was  purely  a  calendarial  one,  and 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  public  holidays,  **  Dies 
Nefasti"  or  ^  Feriati,"  which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the 
date  of  the  "  Actiones  Verrinie,"  become  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  transaction  of  business;  and  that  this 
was  to  be  eflfected  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  it 
would  be  accepted  by  the  paganism  then  in  fashion, 
would,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to  the  Christians.  4thly. 
That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday  for  the  firat 
time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians.  The  fourth  of 
these  statements  is  absolutely  refuted,  both  by  the  quo- 
tations made  above  from  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existence 
of  the  "  Solis  Dies,"  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  some 
one  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make  that  rever- 
ence practically  universal  It  is  **  venerabilis"  already. 
It  is  probable  that  this  most  natural  interpretation 
would  never  have  been  disturbed  had  not  Sozomen  as- 
serted, without  warrant  from  either  the  Justinian  or  the 
Theodosian  Code,  that  COnsuntine  did  for  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week  what  the  codes  assert  that  he  did  for  the 
first  (^Ecclts,  Hist,  i,8 ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Vit.  Const,  iv,  18). 
The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves  rather 
with  what  Constantine  meant  than  with  what  he  nKd, 
But  with  such  considerations  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  He  may  have  purposely  selected  an  ambiguous 
appellation.  He  may  have  been  only  half  a  Christian, 
wavering  between  allegiance  to  Christ  and  allegiance  to 
Mithras.  He  may  have  affected  a  religious  syncretism. 
He  may  have  wished  his  people  to  adopt  such  syncre- 
tism. He  may  have  feared  to  offend  the  pagans.  He 
may  have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  bis  inward  lean- 
ings to  Christianity.  He  may  have  considered  that 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  by-and-by  to 
community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  He  may 
have  had  in  view  the  rectification  of  the  calendar.  Bat 
all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.    It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
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tbe  rear  A.D.  821,  in  a  public  edict,  which  was  to  appty 
to  Christians  as  well  as  to  pagans,  he  put  especial  honor 
upon  a  day  already  honored  by  the  former— judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians  had  long  employ- 
ed without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary 
use,  the  pagans  could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for 
it  was  to  insist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens,  should 
be  intermitted  during  its  continuance.  An  exception, 
indeed,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  rural  districts,  avow- 
edly from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  covertly,  perhaps,  to 
prevent  those  districts  where  paganism  (as  the  word 
pagud  would  intimate)  still  prevailed  extensively  from 
feeling  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  stringent  change.  It 
need  only  be  added  here  that  the  readiness  with  which 
Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of  business  on 
the  Lord's  day  affords  no  small  presumption  that  they 
had  long  considered  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  that,  so 
far  as  circumstances  admitted,  they  had  made  it  so  long 
before. 

Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  existence 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at  this  period, 
it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nicna,  AJ).  825. 
The  fathers  there  and  then  assembled  make  no  doubt 
of  the  obligation  of  that  day — do  not  ordain  it — do  not 
defend  it  They  assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only 
notice  it  incidentally  in  order  to  regulate  an  indifferent 
matter — the  posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it 
{Cone  Nic  canon  20). 

Chrysostom  (A.D.  860)  concludes  one  of  his  Homilies 
by  dismissing  hu  audience  to  their  respective  ordinary 
occupations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  864),  how- 
ever, enjoined  Christians  to  rest  (pxoKal^iiv)  on  the 
Lord's  day.  To  the  same  effect  is  an  injunction  in  the 
forgery  called  the  Apostolical  ConstUviioia  (vii,24),  and 
various  other  enactments  from  A.D.  600  to  A.D.  1100, 
though  by  no  means  extending  to  the  prohibition  of  all 
secular  business. 

See  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  ii,  841,  edit,  Oxf. ;  Jortin, 
Remarks  on  Ecdes,  Hist,  iii,  286 ;  Baxter,  On  the  Divine 
AppouUment  of  the  Lord's  Day,  p.  41,  ed.  1671 ;  Hessey, 
Bcmpton  Lecture  for  1860;  Gilfillan,  The  Sabbath,  p.  8. 
See  Sunday. 

laord's  Prayer,  the  common  title  of  the  only  form 
given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples.  Matthew  inserts 
it  MB  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  vi,  9-18) ; 
nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  the  connection  there,  for  the 
general  topic  of  that  part  of  the  discourse  is  prayer. 
Luke,  however,  explicitly  assigns  the  occasion  for  its 
delivery  as  being  at  the  request  of  the  disciples  (Luke 
xi,  2-4) ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  either  that 
they  had  forgotten  it,  if  previously  given  them,  or  that 
oar  Lord  would  not  have  referred  to  it  as  already  pre- 
scribed. The  following  analysis  exhibits  its  compre- 
hensive structure : 
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The  closing  doxology  is  omitted  by  Luke,  and  is  proba- 
bly spurious  in  Matthew,  as  it  is  not  found  there  in  any 
of  the  early  MSS.  The  prayer  is  doubtless  based  upon 
expressions  and  sentiments  already  familiar  to  the  Jews ; 
indeed,  parallel  phrases  to  nearly  all  its  contents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Talmud  (see  Schottgen  and 
Li^htfoot,  s.  v.).  This,  however,  does  not  detract  from 
its  beauty  or  originality  as  a  whole.  The  earliest  ref- 
erence found  to  it,  as  a  liturgical  formula  in  actual  use, 
is  in  the  ao-called  Apostolical  Constitutions  (q.  v.),  which 


give  the  form  entire,  and  enjoin  its  stated  use  (vii,  44), 
but  solely  by  baptized  persons,  a  rule  which  was  after- 
wards strictly  observed.  The  Christian  fathers,  espe- 
cially Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Origen,  are  loud  in  its 
praise,  and  several  of  them  wrote  special  expositions  or 
treatises  upon  it  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  the  first  writer 
who  expressly  mentions  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
the  administration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  {Catech,  Mtfst, 
v).  St  Augustine  has  also  alluded  to  its  use  on  this 
solemn  occasion  {Horn,  Ixxxiii).  The  Ordo  Romanus 
prefixes  a  preface  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  contains  a  brief  exposition  of  the  prayer. 
All  the  Roman  breviaries  insist  upon  beginning  divine 
service  with  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  this  custom  was  introduced  as  late  as 
the  18th  century  by  the  Cistercian  monks,  and  that  it 
passed  from  the  monastery  to  the  Church.  The  ancient 
homiletical  writings  do  not  afibrd  any  trace  of  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  sermons  (see  Biddle,  Man- 
ual qf  Christian  Antiquities),  Its  absurd  repetition  as 
a  Pater  Noster  (q.  v.)  by  the  Romanists  has  perhaps  led 
to  an  undue  avoidance  of  it  by  some  Protestants.  In  all 
liturgies  (q.  v.)  of  course  it  occupies  a  prominent  pUu:e, 
and  it  is  usual  in  many  denominations  to  recite  it  in 
public  services  and  elsewhere.  That  it  was  not  de^ 
signed,  however,  as  a  formula  of  Christian  prayer  in 
general  is  evident  from  two  facts:  1.  It  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  It  was  never  so  used  or  cited  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ 
goes,  although  Jerome  {Adv.  Pelag.  iii,  8)  and  Gregory 
{Epp,  vii,  Ixiii)  affirm  that  it  was  used  by  apostolical 
example  in  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  The  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  is  very  copious  (see  the  Christ,  Re- 
membrancer, Jan.  1862).  Early  monographs  are  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  38  sq.,  181.  Among 
special  recent  comments  on  it  we  may  mention  those  oif 
Bocker  (Lond.  1885),  Anderson  (ibid.*  1840),  Manton  (tb. 
1841),  RowseU  (ibid.  1841),  Duncan  (ibid.  1845),  Kenna- 
way  (ibid.  1845),  Prichard  (ibid.  1855),  Edwards  (ibid. 
1860),  and  Denton  (ib.  1864 ;  N.  Y.  1865).  See  Pratbb. 
Lord's  Supper,  the  common  English  name  of  an 
ordinance  instituted  by  our  Saviour  in  commemoration 
of  his  death  and  sufferings,  being  one  of  the  two  sacra- 
ments universally  observed  by  the  CJhristian  Church. 

I.  Name,— It  is  called  "  the  Lord's  Supper"  {icvpiaiebv 
Siiirvov)  in  1  Cor.  xi,  20  because  it  was  instituted  at 
supper-time.  Synon>'mous  with  this  is  the  phrase  **  the 
Lord's  table**  {rpairtta  Kvpiov,  1  Cor.  x,  21),  where  we 
also  find  the  name  **the  cup  of  Uie  Lord"  {irorripiov  Kv- 
piov), Many  new  terms  for  it  were  eariy  introduced  in 
the  Church,  among  which  the  principal  are  Communion 
{icoivuvia,  a  festival  in  common),  a  term  borrowed  from 
1  Cor.  X,  16,  and  Eucharist  {Ebxapitnia  and  thkoyia), 
^  a  giving  of  thanks,"  because  of  the  hymns  and  psalms 
which  accompanied  it  Among  the  many  other  Greek 
and  Latin  names  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  for 
which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent,  we  menrion  £t)va|- 
cc,  **  a  collection"  (for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper), 
XuTOvpyia  (Liturgy,  q.  v.),  Mvoriiptov  (Sacrament,  q. 
v.),  Missa  (Mass,  q.  v.),  etc    See  Eucharist. 

II.  Biblical  Notices. — 1.  Origined  Accounts, — ^The  in- 
stitution of  this  sacrament  is  recorded  by  Matthew 
(xxvi,  26-29),  Mark  (xiv,  22-26),  Luke  (xxii,  19  sq.), 
and  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  24-26),  whose  words 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  his  companion,  Luke ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
is,  that  the  latter  omits  the  words  ^  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  There  is  so  general  an  agreement  among 
them  all  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  recite  the 
words  of  one  of  them :  **  Now,  when  the  even  was  come, 
he  sat  down  with  the  twelve"  to  eat  the  Passover  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  direction, "  and  as  they  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my 
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blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins'*  (Matt,  xxvi,  20, 26-28).  Its 
institution  "  in  remembranct?*  of  Christ  is  recorded  only  by 
Luke  and  Paul.  John  does  not  mention  the  institution 
at  all,  but  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  chap,  vi,  51-59  is  re- 
ferred by  many  interpreters  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Paul 
warns  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  x,  16-21)  that  they  can- 
not partake  of  the  Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat 
of  the  pagan  sacrifices,  because  (verse  19)  **  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God  f  and  in  another  part  of  his  first  epistle  (xi, 
27-29),  that  '*  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;  but  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup;  for  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discern- 
ing the  Lord's  body."  Other  passages  of  the  New  Test 
are  referred  by  many  exegetical  writers  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  but  they  establish  no  new  point  concerning  the 
BibUcal  doctrine.  They  will  be  examined,  however,  in 
detail  in  this  connection,  leaving  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations of  the  subject  for  the  title  Communion. 

2.  Pcuckal  Analogies, — ^This  is  an  important  inquiry 
in  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  that  night  when  Je- 
sus and  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Passover 
(Matt,  xxvi,  19;  Mark  xiv,  16;  Luke  xxii,  18).  The 
manner  in  which  the  paschal  feast  was  kept  by  tbe  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that  origin- 
ally prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Exod.  xiL  The  multi- 
tudes that  came  up  to  Jerusalem  met,  as  they  could  find 
accommodation,  family  by  family,  or  in  groups  of  friends, 
with  one  of  their  number  as  the  celebrant,  or  "  proclaim- 
er"  of  the  feast.  The  ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  following  order  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Sei-vice^  xiii ; 
Meyer,  Comnu  in  Afatt,  xxvi,  26).  (1.)  The  members 
of  the  company  that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in 
the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position  being 
then  as  much  a  matter  of  rule  as  standing  had  been  orig- 
inally (comp.  Matt  xxvi,  20,  dvUitTo ;  Luke  xxii,  14; 
and  John  xiii,  28,  25).  The  head  of  the  household,  or 
celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing  **  for  the  day  and 
for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  he  and 
the  others  then  drank.  The  wine  was,  according  to 
rabbinic  traditions,  to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
mysterious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded  as  the 
best  way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2  Mace,  xv,  89). 
(2.)  All  who  were  present  then  washed  their  hands;  this 
also  having  a  special  benediction.  (8.)  The  table  was 
then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread, 
bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish  known  as  CSiardseth  (HDI^ri), 
a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chald,  coL  881).  (4.)  The  cele- 
brant first,  and  then  the  others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the 
bitter  herbs  into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5.)  The 
dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again 
brought  Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed 
theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might  be  asked  by 
children  or  proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a 
strange  beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed 
round  and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it  (6.)  The  dishes  be- 
ing brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  com- 
memorative words  which  opened  what  was  strictly  the 
paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  thanksgiving, 
f(^wed  by  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv.  (7.)  Then  came  a  sec- 
ond washing  of  the  hands,  with  a  short  form  of  blessing 
as  before,  and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves 
or  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it 
All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and 
so  ate  them.  («.)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the 
paschal  bimb,  with  bread,  etc,  as  they  liked ;  and,  after 
another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known  especially  as  the 
*'cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed  round.  (9.)  This  was 
tacceeded  by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the  recital  of  Psa.  cxv- 


cxviii,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  theHallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.) 
There  might  be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that 
the  ^  great  Hallel"  (possibly  PSa.  cxx-cxxxvii)  was 
sung  over  it    See  Passover. 

Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  firom  rabbinic 
writers  with  the  N.T.,  and  assuming  (a)  that  it  repre- 
sents substantially  the  common  practice  of  our  Lord's 
time,  and  (5)  that  the  meal  of  which  he  and  his  disci- 
ples partook  was  really  the  Passover  itself,  conducted 
according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  aUe  to  point,  though 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points  of  departure 
which  the  old  practice  presented  for  the  institution  of 
the  new.  To  (1.)  or  (8.),  or  even  to  (8.),  we  may  refer 
the  first  words  and  the  first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke 
xxii,  17, 18) ;  to  (2.)  or  (7,),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  (y^ia- 
fuov)  of  John  xiii,  26 ;  to  (7.),  or  to  an  interval  during 
or  after  (8.),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt  xxvi, 
26;  Mark  xiv,  22;  Luke  xxii,  19;  1  Cor.  xi,  28, 24) ;  to 
(9.)  or  (10.)  (**  after  supper,"  Luke  xxii,  20),  the  thanks- 
giving, and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with 
which  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
according  to  this  order  of  succession,  the  question 
whether  Judas  partook  of  what,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  age,  would  be  called  the  consecrated  elements,  is 
most  probably  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Grospels  show  how  strongly  the 
disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which  had  giv- 
en a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  except 
those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  perpetuated  in  it  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  all  things  becoming  new.  They  had  looked 
on  the  bread  and  the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  They  were  now  told  to  partake  of 
them  "  in  remembrance"  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  The 
festival  had  been  annual  No  rule  was  given  as  to  the 
time  and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  super- 
vened on  the  old,  but  the  command,  **  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi,  25),  suggested  the  more  contin- 
ual recurrence  of  that  which  was  to  be  their  memorial 
of  one  whom  they  would  wish  never  to  forget  The 
words,  ^  This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread 
a  new  character.  They  had  been  prepared  for  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  so  startling  by  the  teach- 
ing of  John  (vi,  82-58),  and  they  were  thus  taught  to 
see  in  the  bread  that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the 
closest  possible  union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup,  which  was  **  the  new  testament"  (StaOfiKti)  **  in 
his  blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of  the 
wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had 
been  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-84),  of  which  the  crowning 
glory  was  in  the  promise,  **  I  will  foigive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  win  remember  their  sin  no  more."  His  blood 
shed,  as  he  told  them, "  for  them  and  for  many,"  for 
that  remission  of  sins  which  he  had  been  proclaiming 
throughout  his  whole  ministry,  was  to  be  to  the  new 
covenant  what  the  blood  of  sprinkling  had  been  to  that 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  8).  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  yet  another  thought  connected  with  these 
symbolic  acts.  The  funeral  customs  of  the  Jews  in- 
volved, at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administration  to  the 
mourners  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi,  7, "  neither  shall  they 
break  bread  for  them  in  mourning,"  in  marginal  reading 
of  A.  v.;  Ewald  and  Hirzig,  ad  loc;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17; 
Hos.  ix,  4 ;  Tob.  iv,  17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when  thus 
given,  as  *'  the  cup  of  consolation."  May  not  the  bread 
and  the  wine  of  the  Last  Supper  have  had  something 
of  that  character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples for  his  departure  by  treating  it  as  already  acc(»m- 
plished  ?  They  were  to  think  of  his  body  as  already 
anointed  for  the  burial  (Matt  xxvi,  12 ;  Mark  xiv,  8 ; 
John  xii,  7),  of  his  body  as  already  given  up  to  death, 
of  his  blood  as  already  shed.  The  passover  meal  was 
also,  little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  funeral  feast. 
The  bread  and  the  wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  consola- 
tion for  their  sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verbal  promiaes 
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of  John  xir,  1,  27;  xvi,  20.  The  word  itaBfiai  might 
even  have  the  twofold  meaning  which  is  connected  with 
it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Ma3r  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the  region 
of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the  thoughts, 
desires,  emotions  of  that  hour  of  divine  sorrow  and  com- 
munion wodJd  be  such  as  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave 
earnestly  to  renew  them?  Would  it  not  be  natural  that 
they  should  seek  that  renewal  in  the  way  which  their 
Master  had  pointed  out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  ac- 
cordingly, the  words  "to  break  bread*^  appear  to  have 
bad  for  the  disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not 
have  assumed,  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread,  it  was 
with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the  memories 
of  that  evening  fresh  on  them.  It  would  be  natural 
that  the  Twelve  should  transmit  the  command  to  oth- 
ers who  had  not  been  present,  and  seek  to  lead  them  to 
the  same  obedience  and  the  same  blessings.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  their  Lord  made 
himself  known  **  in  breaking  of  bread^  at  Emmaus  (Luke 
xxiv,  80^35)  would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was 
the  way  to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  him. 

8.  Later  N,'T,  IndktUkmt.—ln  the  account  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  life  of  tbe  first  disciples  at 
Jerusalem,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to 
the  phrase  which  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  associations  that  had  gather- 
ed round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years  that  follow- 
ed the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the  baptized  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  continuing  steadfiut  in  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship  with  them  and 
with  each  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  pray- 
ers (Acts  ii,  42).  A  few  verses  further  on,  their  daily 
fife  is  described  as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads :  (1.) 
that  of  public  devotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as 
Jews  (^continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Tem- 
ple**); (2.)  that  of  their  distinctive  acts  of  fellowship: 
''breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or  *  privately,* 
Meyer),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favor  with  all 
the  people."  Taken  in  connection  with  the  account 
given  in  the  preceding  verses  of  the  love  which  made 
them  live  as  having  all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of 
each  day  was  one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and 
which  was  either  preceded  or  followed  by  tbe  more  sol- 
emn commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
anticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  and  to  say  that  apparently  they  thus  united 
every  day  the  Agap^,  or  feast  of  love,  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  So  far  as  the  former  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  reproducing  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  simple  and  brotherly  life  which  the  Essenes 
were  leading  in  their  seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  be  natural  that,  in  a  society  consisting 
of  many  thousand  members,  there  should  be  many  places 
of  meeting.  These  might  be  rooms  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  freely  given  by  those  members  of  the  Church 
who  had  them  to  dispose  of.  The  congregation  assem- 
bling in  each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  "  the 
Church**  in  this  or  that  man*s  house  (Rom.  xvi,  5, 28 ;  1 
Cor.  xvi,  19 :  CoL  iv,  16 ;  Philem.  ver.  2).  When  they 
n»et,  the  p\ace  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him.  It 
would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (u'lXoyia) 
and  thanksgiving  (i^xap«m'a),  with  which  the  meals 
of  devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The  materi- 
als for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of  tbe  common 
funda  of  the  Church  or  the  liberality  of  individual  mem- 
bers. The  bread  (unless  the  converted  Jews  were  to 
think  of  themselves  as  keeping  a  perpetual  passover) 
would  be  such  as  they  habitually  used.  The  wine 
(probably  the  common  red  wine  of  Palestine,  Prov.  xxiii, 
81)  would,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed 
wiih  water.    Special  stress  would  probably  be  laid  at 


tint  on  the  office  of  breaking  and  distribiiting  the  bread,- 
as  that  which  represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to  men 
the  word  of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a 
common  meal,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Essenes,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  introduce  words  that  would  show  that 
what  was  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master* 
At  some  time  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 
partook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given 
with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its 
character.  New  converts  would  need  some  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance.  What 
would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  paschal  fieast  as  the  narrative  of  what 
had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institution  (1  Cor.  xi,  28- 
27)?  With  this  there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as 
in  Acts  ii,  42)  prayers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their 
gladness  would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hjrmna 
with  which  they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii,46,47;  James  v, 
18).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x,  22;  John  xiii,  1-15; 
comp.  TertuU.  de  Oral,  c.  xi;  and,  for  the  later  practice 
of  the  Church,  August.  Serm,  ccxliv).  At  some  point 
in  the  feast,  those  who  were  present,  men  and  women 
sitting  apart,  would  rise  to  salute  each  other  with  the 
•♦holy  kiss**  (1  Cor.  xvi, 20;  2  Cor.  xiii,  12;  Qem.  Alex. 
Padagog.  iii,  c.  II ;  Tertull. <fe  OraU  c  14 ;  Justin  Mart 
ApoL  ii).  Ot  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  new  wor- 
ship we  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence,  but  these 
conjectures  from  antecedent  likelihood  are  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  this  order  appears  as  the  common  element 
of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the 
fact  that  we  find  them  b  in  itself  significant.  The  com- 
memorative feast  has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  they 
gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  the 
law  of  the  Church's  expansion  that  this  should  form 
part  of  its  life  everywhere.  Wherever  the  apostles  or 
their  delegates  have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with 
them.  The  language  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is 
not  that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  truth,  but 
of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases  that  are 
familiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  accordingly  evidence 
of  a  received  liturgical  terminology.  The  dtle  of  the 
^  cup  of  blessing^  (1  Cor.  x,  16),  Hebrew  in  its  origin 
and  form  (see  above),  has  been  imported  into  the  Greek 
Church.  The  sjmonyme  of  **  the  cup  of  the  Lord**  (1 
Cor.  X,  21)  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  cups  that  be- 
longed to  the  Agap^.  The  word  **  fellowship**  (roiv«^ 
via)  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the  special  signification 
of  '^  communion.**  The  apostle  refers  to  bis  own  office 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor.  x, 
16).  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  placed  was  the 
Lord's  table,  and  that  title  was  to  the  Jew,  not,  as  later 
controversies  have  made  it,  the  antithesis  of  altar  (.^v- 
vtaa'riipwv)t  but  as  nearly  as  possible  a  synonyme  (IfaL 
i,  7, 12 ;  Exek.  xU,  22).  But  the  practice  of  the  Agap^, 
as  well  as  the  observance  of  the  commemorative  feast, 
had  been  transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a 
special  notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  (Hends  for  a  social 
meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  sufficiently  familiar 
practice  in  tbe  common  life  of  Greeks  of  this  period,  and 
these  dub-feasts  were  associated  with  plans  of  mutual 
reliefer  charity  to  the  poor  (comp.  Smith's  DicL  o/Gr, 
and  Rom,  Aniiq.  s.  v.  Eranoi).  The  Agap^  of  the  new 
society  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and 
hence  came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  ob- 
ject of  tbe  Church  in  institnting  it.  Richer  members 
came,  bringing  tbeb  supper  with  them,  or  appropriating 
what  belonged  to  tbe  common  stock,  and  sat  down  to 
consume  it  without  waiting  till  others  were  assembled 
and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken  his  place.  The  poor 
were  put  to  shamei  and  defrauded  of  their  share  in  the 
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feast.  Each  was  thinking  of  his  own  supper,  not  of 
that  to  which  we  now  find  attached  the  distinguishing 
title  of  "  the  Lord's  Supper."  When  the  time  for  that 
came,  one  wan  hungry  enough  to  be  looking  to  it  with 
physical,  not  spiritual  craring;  another  so  overpowered 
with  wine  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  with  any 
reverence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  life  of  excess 
and  excitement,  of  overwrought  emotion  and  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence,  such  as  this  epistle  brings  before  us,  may 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  health  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it,  and  so 
the  sickness  and  the  deaths  of  which  Paul  speaks  (1 
Cor.  xi,  30),  as  the  consequences  of  this  disorder,  may 
have  been  so,  not  by  supernatural  infliction,  but  by  the 
working  of  those  general  Uws  of  the  divine  government 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  consequence 
of  the  sin.  In  any  case,  what  the  Corinthiahs  needed 
was  to  be  taught  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  great- 
er reverence,  to  distinguish  (SiaKpiviiv)  the  Lord's  body 
from  their  common  food.  Unless  they  did  so,  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves  condemnation.  What  was 
to  be  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regula- 
tions f(»r  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
gives  a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the  Agap^ 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of  profa- 
nation. They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former 
with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait  till 
all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling  tumultuoualy  to  help 
themselves  (1  Cor.  xi,  83, 84).  In  one  point,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently 
from  that  of  Jerusalem :  the  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi,  20,83).  The  direc- 
tions given  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  2  suggest  the  constitution  of  a 
celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (compare  Just. 
Mart.  ApoL  i,  67 ;  Pliny,  Ep,  ad  Traj,).  The  meeting  at 
Troas  was  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx,  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was  to  sepa- 
rate what  had  hitherto  been  united.  We  stand,  as  it 
were,  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its  own  coune. 
The  Agap^,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with  changes  in 
national  character  or  forms  of  civilization,  passes  through 
many  stages;  becomes  more  and  more  a  merely  load 
custom,  is  found  to  be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of 
good,  is  discouraged  by  bishops  and  forbidden  by  coun- 
cils, and  finally  dies  out.  Traces  of  it  linger  in  some  of 
the  traditional  practices  of  the  Western  Church.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  revive  it  among  the  Moravians 
and  other  religious  communities,  but  in  no  considerable 
body  does  it  survive  in  its  original  form.  See  Love- 
Fkast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord's  Supper  also  has 
its  change  The  morning  celebration  takes  the  place 
of  the  evening.  New  names — Eucharist,  Sacrifice,  Altar, 
Mass,  Holy  Mysteries— gather  round  it.  New  epithets 
and  new  ceremonies  express  the  growing  reverence  of 
the  people.  The  mode  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar 
of  a  basilica  in  the  4th  century  differs  so  widely  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  institution  that  a  care- 
less eye  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognise  their 
identity.  Speculations,  controversies,  superstitions,  crys- 
tallize round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Great  disruptions 
and  changes  threaten  to  destroy  the  life  and  unity  of 
the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the  changes,  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  vindicates  its  claim  to  universality,  and 
bears  a  permanent  testimony  to  the  truths  with  which 
it  was  associated. 

In  Acts  XX,  11  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  may  have  been  effected.  The  dis- 
ciples at  Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread.  The 
hour  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that  Paul's 
discourse  was  protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the 
mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  than 
that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  Btiirvov,  If  we  are 
not  to  suppose  a  scene  at  variance  with  Paul's  rule 


in  1  Cor.  xi,  34,  they  roust  have  bad  each  his  own  sup- 
per before  they  assembled.  Then  came  the  teaching 
and  the  prayers,  and  then,  towards  early  davm,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  for  which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common 
practice,  originating  in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered  the  mid- 
night gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient)  to  trans- 
fer the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  permanently  to  the 
morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  gradually  been  approxi- 
mating. Here  also  in  later  times  there  were  traces  of 
the  original  custom.  Even  when  a  later  celebration 
was  looked  on  as  at  variance  with  the  general  custom 
of  the  Church  (Sozomen,  supra)  it  was  recognised  as 
legitimate  to  hold  an  evening  communion,  as  a  special 
commemoration  of  the  original  institution,  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Easter  (Augustine,  Ep,  118 ;  oJ  Jan,  c.  5-7) ; 
and  again  on  Easter  eve,  the  celebration  in  the  latter 
case  probably  taking  place  *^  very  early  in  the  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark"  (TertuUian,  ad  Uxor,  ii,  c.  4). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
xxvii,  85  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
the  food  of  which  Paul  thus  partook  was  intended  to 
have,  for  himself  and  his  Christian  companions,  the 
character  at  once  of  the  Agap^  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
heathen  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  said 
to  have  followed  his  example,  not  to  have  partaken  of 
the  bread  which  he  had  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  ex- 
planation, we  have  in  this  narrative  another  example 
of  a  celebration  in  the  early  hours  between  midnight 
and  dawn  (comp.  v.  27, 89),  at  the  same  time,  L  e.  as  we 
have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troas. 

All  the  distinct  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper  whidi 
occur  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  T.  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  noticed.  To  find,  as  a  recent  writer  has  done 
{Christian  Remembrcmcer,  April,  1860),  quotations  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles involves  (ingeniously  as  the  hypothesis  is  support- 
ed) assumptions  too  many  and  bold  to  justify  our  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Extending  the  inquiry,  however,  to  the 
times  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  the  later  worship  of  the 
Church  some  fragments  of  that  which  belonged  to  it 
from  the  beginning.  The  agreement  of  the  four  great 
families  of  liturgies  implies  the  substratum  of  a  common 
order.  To  that  order  may  well  have  belonged  the  He- 
brew words  Hallelujah,  Amen,  Hoeanna,  Lord  of  Saba- 
oth;  the  saluUtions  **  Peace  to  all,"  *< Peace  to  thee;" 
the  Sursum  Corda  (avw  (Tx«i>M<v  toq  KapSiac)^  the  Tri- 
sagion,  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are  jusdfied  in  looking 
at  these  as  having  been  portions  of  a  liturgy  that  was 
really  primitive ;  guarded  from  change  with  the  tenaci- 
ty with  which  the  Christians  of  the  2d  century  clung  to 
the  traditions  (the  wapaSonHC  of  2  Thess.  ii,  15 ;  iii,  6) 
of  the  first,  forming  part  of  the  g^reat  deposit  (jKa(MKa'' 
radijKTi)  of  faith  and  worship  which  they  had  received 
from  the  apostles  and  have  transmitted  to  later  ages 
(comp.  Bingham,  Eodes,  Aniiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  vii ;  Augusti. 
CkristL  ArchdoL  b.  viii ;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  x  and  xi). 

IIL  Ecdesiastical  Representations,  — Tite  Christian 
Church  attached  from  the  first  great  and  mysterious 
importance  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  accordance  with 
the  original  institution,  all  Christians  used  wine  and 
bread,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hydroparastates  (Aqna- 
rii),  who  used  water  instead  of  wine,  and  the  Artoty- 
rites,  who  are  said  to  have  used  cheese  along  with 
bread.  The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water 
(r/oa/ia),  and  an  allegorical  signification  was  given  to 
the  mixture  of  these  two  elements.  In  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  we  meet  with 
some  passages  which  speak  distinctly  of  symbols,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  others  which  indicate  belief  in 
a  real  participation  of  the  body  and  bkxMl  of  Christ. 
Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Iremeus  laid  great  stress  on  the 
mysterious  ooimection  sabsisting  between  the  Logos  aud 
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tbe  elements.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  are  representa- 
tives of  the  symbolical  aspect,  though  both  occasionally 
call  the  Lord's  Supper  simply  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  The  symbolical  interpretation  prevails  in  par- 
ticular among  the  Alexandrine  schooL  Clement  called 
it  a  mystic  symbol  which  produces  an  effect  only  upon 
the  mind,  and  Origen  decidedly  opposed  those  who  took 
the  external  sign  for  the  thing  itself.  The  idea  of  a 
sacrifice,  though  not  yet  of  a  daily  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
appears  in  the  writings  of  Justin  and  Irenteos.  Cyprian 
says  that  the  sacrifice  is  made  by  the  priest,  who  acts 
instead  of  Christ,  and  imitates  what  Christ  did.  It  is 
not  quite  certain,  but  probable,  that  the  Ebionites  cele- 
brateid  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  commemorative  feast;  the 
mystical  meals  of  some  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  bear 
but  little  rescmbknce  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  devel- 
opment of  liturgies  in  and  after  the  third  century,  and 
the  introduction  of  many  mystical  ceremonies,  showed 
that  the  fathers  generally  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  Chrysostom,  as  a  "dreadful  sacrifice."  They  clear- 
ly speak  of  a  real  union  of  the  communicants  with 
Christ ;  some,  also,  of  a  real  change  from  the  vbible  el- 
ements into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  most 
of  their  expressions  can  be  understood  both  of  oonsub- 
stantiality  or  of  transubstantiation.  Theodoret  drew  a 
dear  distinction  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied, while  Augustine  sought  to  unite  its  more  profound 
mystical  significance  wi^  the  symbolical.  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Bome,  very  decidedly  denied  "  the  ceasing  of 
the  substance  and  nature  of  bread  and  wine."  The  no- 
tion of  a  daily  repeated  sacrifice  is  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  A  violent  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  arose  in  the  9th 
century.  Paschasius  Badbertus,  a  monk  of  Corvey, 
clearly  propounded  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in 
his  LUht  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  between  830  and  882. 
He  was  opposed  by  Batramnus  in  his  treatise  De  cor' 
pore  el  Monguine  Domini^  which  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  emperor,  who  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  represented  by  it,  between  the 
internal  and  the  extemaL  The  most  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  the  age,  as  Babanus  Maurus  and  Scotus  Erige- 
na,  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy.  Gerbert  (af- 
terwards pope  Sylvester  II)  endeavored  to  iUustrate  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  the  aid  of  geometrical 
diagrams.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  rejected  by  Berengar, 
canon  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  who  principally  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  an  entire  change  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  bread  to  cease  to  be  bread.  Several  synods 
in  succession,  between  1050  and  1079,  condemned  his 
views.  At  one  of  these  synods  cardinal  Humbert  im- 
posed upon  Berengar  an  oath  that  he  believed  "  corpus 
et  sanguinem  Domini  non  solum  sacramento  sed  in 
veritate  manibus  sacerdotum  tractari,  frangi  et  fidelium 
denttbus  atteri**  Among  the  scholastics,  Lanfranc  de- 
veloped the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  ac- 
cidents. The  term  transubttaniiatio  was  first  used  by 
Hildebert  of  Tours,  though  similar  phrases,  as  tranritioy 
had  previously  been  employed  (by  Hugo  of  St,  Victor 
and  others).  Most  of  the  earlier  scholastics,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  followers  of  Lanfranc,  defended  both  the 
change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ  and  that  of 
the  "  accidentia  sine  subjecto,*^  both  of  which  were  in- 
serted in  the  Decretum  Gratiam  (about  1150),  and  de- 
clared an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran. 
Later,  the  Scholastics  discussed  a  great  many  subtle 
questions,  such  as,  Do  animals  partake  of  the  body  of 
Christ  when  they  happen  to  swallow  a  consecrated  host  ? 
By  the  institution  of  the  Corpus-Christi  day  by  pope 
Urban  IV  (1264),  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  re- 
ceived a  liturgical  expression.  However,  a  considerable 
time  before,  it  had  become  a  custom  in  the  Latin  Church 
that  the  laity  received  the  Lord's  Supper  only  in  the 
form  of  the  host.  Alexander  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  expressly  demanded  that  only  the 
V.-KK 


priests  shotdd  partake  of  the  cup.  The  Hussites  ide^ 
manded  the  admission  of  the  leity  also  to  a  partaking 
of  the  cup,  and  the  refusal  of  this  demand  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Hussite 
War.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  existed  wholly  in  either 
of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  the  theologians  used 
the  expression  concomitance)  was  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  Council  of  Basle.  The  number  of  those  who  during 
the  Middle  Ages  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  limited. 

The  doctrine  of  impanaiion,  or  a  coexistence  of  Christ's 
body  with  the  bread,  was  first  advanced  by  John  of  Taris, 
who  was  followed  by  William  Ockham  and  Durandus  de 
Sancto  Porciano.  Both  transubstantiation  and  impana- 
tion  were  combated  by  Wickliffe,  who,  with  Berengar  of 
Tours,  believed  it  a  change  from  the  inferior  to  the  su- 
perior. His  views  were  probably  shared  by  Jerome  of 
Prague,  while  Huss  seems  to  have  believed  in  transub- 
stantiation. The  Beformers  of  the  16th  century  agreed 
in  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  unscriptural,  but  they 
differed  among  themselves  in  several  points.  Carlstadt 
believed  that  the  words  of  institution  were  to  be  under- 
stood ieiKTucwgj  L  e.  that  Christ,  while  speaking  to  them, 
had  pointed  at  his  own  body.  Zuingle  took  the  word 
"m"  (t<rri)  in  the  sense  of  signifies^  and  viewed  the 
Lord's  Supper  merely  as  an  act  of  commemoration,  and 
as  a  visible  sign  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  CEco- 
lampadius  differed  from  Zuingle  only  grammatically, 
retaining  the  literal  meaning  of  "u,"  but  taking  the 
predicate,  "my  body"  {rb  awfia  fiov)^  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Luther  believed  it  impossible  to  put  any  of 
these  constructions  on  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  and 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in,  with^  and  under  the  bread  and  wine 
(consubstantiation).  Together  with  this  view  he  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Calvin  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  but,  af- 
ter the  precedence  of  Bucer,  Myronius,  and  others,  spoke 
of  a  real,  though  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  of 
Christ  which  exists  in  heaven.  This  participation, 
however,  he  restricted  to  the  believer,  while  Luther 
agreed  with  the  Boman  Church  in  maintaining  that 
also  infidels  partook  of  Christ's  body,  though  to  theii' 
own  hurt.  Attempts  at  mediating  between  the  views 
of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  early  made,  and  there  were 
crypto-Calvinists  in  the  Lutheran,  and  crypto-Luther- 
ans  in  the  Calvinistic  churches.  But  the  Lutheran  view 
received  a  dogmatic  fixation  in  the  Formula  ConcorduB, 
which  shut  out  any  further  influence  of  Calvinism. 
The  decline  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  general  caused 
also  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  grow 
into  disuse,  and  the  Protestant  theologians  generally 
adopted  the  views  either  of  Calvin  or  of  Zuingle,  The 
latter,  at  length,  prevailed.  (See  the  Brit,  and  For,  Evp 
Rev.  Oct  1860;  MuUer,  De  Luiheri  et  Calvini  senienlia 
de  Sacra  CanOy  HaL  1853.)  It  was,  in  particular,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Arminian  churches,  as  also  by  the  Sociniansi 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  was  from  the  beginning 
a  real-presence  and  a  spiritual-presence  party,  and  the 
controversy  between  them  frequently  became  very  hot. 
The  real-presence  party  generally  agreed  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  some  of  its  writers 
advanced  views  more  resembling  those  of  the  Boman 
Church.  In  the  19th  century  the  High-Church  parties 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  revived  and 
emphasized  again  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
Under  the  influence  of  rationalistic  theology  and  specu- 
lative theology  a  number  of  new  interpretations  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  disappeared  again  just  as  fast. 
The  leading  theologians  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  in  the  I9th  century  fell  back  on  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  emphasized  the  real  and  objective 
communication  of  the  whole  God-roan  Christ  to  the  be- 
liever, and  the  same  views  have  become  predominant  in 
the  German  Beformed  Church  of  America.  Very  differ- 
ent from  the  doctrine  of  all  the  larger  Christian  denom- 
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Izuiitions  were  the  views  which  some  mystic  writers  of 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  Church  intimated,  and  which 
were  fully  developed  in  the  16th  century  by  Paracelsus, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
regard  communion  as  something  essentially  internal  and 
mystical,  and  deny  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  an  ordinance 
which  Christ  desired  to  have  perpetuated. — Lavater, 
Hiitoria  coniroversia  Sacramentaria  (Tig.  1672) ;  Hos- 
pinianus.  Hist,  Sacramentaria  (Tig.  1602) ;  Planck,  Ge- 
ichichte  cL  EnUtekungy  etc.,  des  protest,  Lehrbegriffs^  ii,  204 
sq.,  471  sq. ;  iii,  (1.)  376  sq. ;  iv,  6  sq. ;  v,  (1)  89  sq.,  211 
sq.,  (2)  7  sq. ;  vi,  732  sq.     See  Transubstantiation. 

IV.  Form  of  Celebration,^!,  The  Elements,— (a)  At 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christ  used  wn- 
leavened  bread,  The  primitive  Christians  carried  with 
them  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
took  the  bread  which  was  used  at  common  meals,  which 
was  leavened  bread.  When  this  custom  ceased,  togeth- 
er with  the  Agap^,  the  Greeks  retained  the  leavened 
bread,  while  in  the  Latin  Church  the  unleavened  bread 
became  common  since  the  8th  century.  Out  of  this 
difference  a  dogmatic  controversy  in  the  11th  century 
arose^  the  Greek  Church  reproaching  the  Latin  for  the 
use  of  unleavened  bread,  and  making  it  heresy.  At  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  which  attempted  to  unite 
both  churches,  it  was  agreed  that  either  might  be  used ; 
but  the  Greeks  soon  rejected,  with  the  council  also,  the 
toleration  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  still  maintain 
the  opposite  ground  at  the  present  day. 

We  see,  from  1  Cor.  xi,  24,  that  in  the  apostolic 
Chhrch  the  bread  was  broken.  This  custom  was  dis- 
continued in  the  Roman  Church  when,  in  the  Tith  and 
18th  centuries,  the  host  or  holy  wafer  was  cut  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  a  crucified  Saviour. 
Luther  retained  the  wafer,  but  the  Reformed  churches 
reintroduced  the  use  of  common  bread  and  the  breaking 
of  it.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Socinians  and 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and  the  churches  derived 
from  it,  cut  pieces  of  common  wheaten  bread  are  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  communicants.  See  J.  G.  Her- 
mann, ffist.  convertcUionum  de  pane  asymo  (Lips.  1787) ; 
Marheineke,  Das  Brod  in  Abendmakle  (Berlin,  1817). 

(6)  The  second  element  used  by  Christ  was  wine.  It 
is  not  certain  of  what  color  the  wine  was,  nor  whether 
it  was  pure  or  mixed  with  water,  and  both  points  were 
always  regarded  as  indifferent  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  use  of  mixed  wine  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  pope  Alexander  I ;  it  was  expressly  enacted  in  the 
12th  century  by  Clement  III,  and  divers  allegorical 
significations  were  given  to  the  mingling  of  these  two 
elements.  Also  the  Greek  Church  mingles  the  wine 
with  water,  while  the  Armenian  and  the  Protestant 
churches  use  pure  wine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  wine  originally  used 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  wf»  fermented  or  not,  would  seem 
to  be  a  futile  one  in  view  of  the  fact,  1.  that  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape  can  hardly,  with  propriety,  be 
called  wine  at  all;  2.  that  fermented  wine  is  of  almost 
universal  use  in  the  East;  and,  3.  that  it  has  invariably 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Church  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  But  for  the  excessive  zeal  of  cer- 
tain modern  well-meaning  reformers,  the  idea  that  our 
Lord  used  any  other  would  hardly  have  gained  the  least 
currency.     See  Wink. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  institution,  both  ele- 
ment were  used  separately  during  the  first  centuries, 
but  it  became  early  a  custom  to  carry  to  sick  persons 
bread  merely  dipped  in  wine.  The  Manichaeans,  who 
abstained  wholly  from  wine,  were  strongly  opposed  by 
teachers  of  all  other  parties,  and  pope  Gelasius  I,  of  the 
6th,  called  their  practice  grande  sacrilegium.  In  the 
10th  century  it  became  frequent  in  the  West  to  use 
only  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  wine,  but  it  was  not 
before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine,  then  developed  by  the  Scholastics, 
that-Christ  was  wholly  present  in  both  bread  and  wine. 


and  that  the  partaking  of  the  bread  was  sufficient,  the 
Church  began  to  withhold  the  wine  from  the  laity  alto- 
gether. The  Waldenses, Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonarola 
protested  against  this  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  and  all 
the  Protestant  denominations  agreed  in  restoring  the 
use  of  both  elements.  The  Greek  Church  has  always 
used  the  wine  for  the  laity  also.  See  Spitler,  Geschichte 
des  Ketches  im  Abendmahl  (Lemgo,  1780) :  Schmidt,  De 
fuUis  caUcis  eucharistiei  (Helmstadt,  1708). 

2.  Consecration  and  Distribution  of  the  Elements, — To 
"consecrate"  meant  in  the  ancient  Church  only  to  set 
apart  from  common  and  devote  to  a  sacred  use.  But, 
by  degrees,  a  magical  effect  was  attributed  to  conse- 
cration, as  was  already  done  by  Augustine,  and  when 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  b^me  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  Church,  it  was  supposed  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  "  This  is  my  hodi^  changed  the  ele- 
ments into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  The  formulae 
which  were  used  at  the  consecration  were  at  first  free, 
but  afterwards  fixed  by  written  liturgies.  All  liturgies 
contain  the  words  of  institution  and  a  prayer;  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  Greek  Church,  moreover,  a  prayer  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the  ancient  Church  both  ele- 
ments were  distributed  by  the  deacons,  afterwards  only 
the  wine;  at  a  later  period  of  the  Church,  again,  both 
elements.  According  to  the  Protestant  theologians,  the 
administration  belongs  properly  to  the  minbters  of  the 
Church ;  but  Luther,  and  many  theologians  with  him, 
maintained  that  where  no  regular  teachers  can  be  ob- 
tained, this  sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other 
Christians  to  whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the 
Church. 

8.  Time  and  Place,— Jn  the  apostolic  Church,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  regularly  celebrated 
in  the  public  assemblies,  hence  in  private  dwellings,  at 
common  tables,  during  the  persecutions  in  hidden  places, 
at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and,  later,  in  the  church- 
es at  special  tables  or  altars.  In  imitation  of  its  first 
celebration  by  Christ,  it  was  at  first  celebrated  at  night; 
later,  it  became  almost  universally  connected  with  the 
morning  service.  In  the  primitive  Church,  Christians 
partook  of  it  almost  daily:  and  when  this  was  made  im- 
possible by  the  persecutions,  at  least  several  times  a 
week,  or  certainly  on  Sundays.  In  the  5th  century  many 
theological  writers  complain  of  the  laxity  of  Christians 
in  the  participadon  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  afterwards 
several  synods  had  to  prescribe  that  all  Christians  ought 
to  partake  of  it  at  least  a  certain  number  of  tiroes.  The 
fourth  Synod  of  Lateran,  in  1415,  restricted  it  to  once 
a  year.  The  Reformers  insisted  again  on  a  more  fre- 
quent participation,  without,  however,  making  any  defi- 
nite prescriptions  as  to  the  number  of  time&  Many 
of  the  Protestant  states  punished  those  who  withdrew 
altogether  from  it  with  exile,  excommunication,  and 
the  refusal  of  a  Christian  buriaL 

4.  Persons  by  whom^  and  the  Manner  in  which  the 
Ijor^s  Supper  is  received,— Jn  the  primitive  Church  all 
baptized  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper; 
aftierwards  the  catechumens  and  the  lapsi  were  excluded 
from  it.  Communion  of  infants  is  found  in  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, and  b  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Zom, 
Hist,  eucharist,  infant,  (BerL  1742).  To  those  who  were 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  public  service  the 
consecrated  elements  were  carried  by  deacons.  Thus  it 
was  especially  carried  to  the  dying  as  a  Viaticum^  and 
until  the  5th  or  6th  century  it  was  even  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead,  or  in  their  coflin  (see  Schmidt,  De 
eucharistia  mortuorum^  Jena,  1645). 

The  apostles  received  the  Lord's  Supper  reclining, 
according  to  Eastern  custom.  Since  the  4th  centuiy 
the  communicants  used  to  stand,  afterwards  to  kneel, 
the  men  with  uncovered  head,  the  women  covered  with 
a  long  white  cloth. 

Since  the  4th  century  a  certain  order  was  introduced 
in  approaching  the  communion  table,  so  that  first  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  and  afterwards  the  laity  < 
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The  self-communinn  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  all 
Christian  denominations.  The  self-communion  of  offi- 
ciating clergymen  is  the  general  usage  in  the  Koman 
Church,  but  also  permitted  and  custgmary  in  the  Epis- 
copal Churchy  among  the  Moravians,  and  with  other 
denominations. 

6.  Ceremonies  in  CeUbraHon, — In  the  Roman  Church 
the  communicants,  after  having  confessed  and  received 
absolution,  approach  the  communion  table,  which  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  altar,  and  receive  kneeling  a 
host  from  the  priest,  who  passes  round,  taking  the  host 
out  of  a  chalice  which  he  holds  in  his  \e(t  hand,  repeat- 
ing for  each  communicant  the  words  "  Corpus  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  custodiat  animam  tuam  in  vitam 
etemam."  The  communion  service  of  the  (ireek  Church 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Church. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  communion  is  preceded 
by  a  preparatory  service,  confession  (q.  v.).  After  the 
sermon  the  clergyman  consecrates  the  host  and  the 
wine  at  the  altar.  Amid  the  singing  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  communicants,  first  the  men,  then  the  women, 
step,  either  singly  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the  altar,  where 
the  clergyman  places  the  host  in  their  mouth,  and 
reaches  to  them  the  cup,  using  the  following  or  a  simi- 
lar formula :  ^  Take,  eat,  this  is  the  body  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  it  may  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve you  in  the  true  faith  unto  life  everlasting.  Amen. 
Take,  drink,  this  is  the  blood,"  etc  The  service  is  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  of  thanks,  and  with  the  blessing. 
During  the  service  frequently  candles  bum  on  the  altar. 

In  the  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Ar- 
minian,  etc.,  churches,  the  service  begins  commonly 
with  a  formula  containing  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi.  The 
communicanu  step,  in  roost  places  singly,  to  the  com- 
munion table,  and  the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  are 
given  into  their  own  hands.  In  some  places  they  re- 
main sitting  in  the  pews,  where  the  elders  carry  to  them 
bread  and  wine ;  in  others,  twelve  at  a  time  sit  around 
a  table.    Private  communion  of  the  sick  is  an  exception. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  the  service  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  general 
confession  of  sins,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer  of  con- 
tecration  and  the  words  of  institution.  The  clergymen 
first  commune  themselves,  then  the  communicants,  who 
approach  without  observing  any  distinction,  and  kneel 
down  at  the  communion  table,  receiving  the  bread 
(which  is  cut)  and  the  cup  into  their  hands.  The  same 
service  takes  place  in  the  Protest-ant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  substantially  in  the  Methodist  churches. 

The  Socinians  have,  on  the  day  before  they  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper,  a  preparation  ("discipline*')  with 
closed  doors,  when  the  preacher  exhorts  the  Church 
members,  rebukes  their  faults,  reconciles  enemies,  and 
sometimes  excludes  those  guilty  of  grave  offences  from 
the  Church.  On  the  following  day,  at  public  service, 
the  altar  tables  are  spread  and  furnished  with  bread  and 
wine.  The  communicants  sit  down  round  the  table,  and 
take  with  their  hands  the  bread,  which  is  broken  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  cup. 

The  ser\-ice  of  the  Moravians  approaches  that  of  the 
primitive  Church.  It  is  celebrated  every  fourth  Sun- 
day at  the  evening  service,  and  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Agaps  (love  feasts),  washing  of  feet,  and  the 
kiss  of  peace. 

On  the  ceremonies  in  the  Eastern  churches,  see  Riiui 
Orientaiium^  Coptorum,  St/rorum^  et  A  rmmorum^  in  ad- 
mifristrandis  Sacramentii,  Ex  Assemanis,  Kenandotio, 
Trombellio  aliisque  fontibus  authenticis  collectos.  Edi- 
dit  Henricus  Denziger,  Ph.  et  S.  Th.  Doc.  et  in  Univ. 
Wirceburgensi  TheoL  Dogmat.  Prof.  (tom.  i,  London,  D. 
Nntt,  1863). 

V.  The  Literature  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  very  extensive.  A  history  of  the  doctrine  was 
given  by  Schuk  (Rationalistic),  Die  christUche  f^ekre 
vom  heiliffen  Abendmahle  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1831) ;  Ebrard 
(Evangelical),  Da$  Dogma  vom  Abendmahl  und  seine 
Getchichie  (Frankfort,  1845);  Kahnis  (High  Lutheran), 


Die  Lehre  vom  A  hmdmahle  (Leipsic,  1861) ;  L.  J.  Rack- 
ert  (Rationalistic).  Das  A  bendmahly  sein  Wesen  und  seine 
Geschickte  in  dtr  aUen  Kirche  (Leipsic,  1866,  2  vols.). 
For  many  other  foreign  monographs,  see  Danz,  Wdrter' 
buchy  s.  V.  Abendmahl;  Volbeding,  IndeXy  p.  60;  Hase, 
Leben  JesUj  p.  194 ;  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  p.  276.  The 
following  are  the  principal  English  works  on  the  sub- 
ject: Wilberforce  (Puseyite),  Doctrine  of  ike  Eucharist 
(Lond.  1853),  and  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Communion  (ib. 
1854) ;  J.  Taylor  (in  opposition  to  Wilberforce),  True 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (London,  1856) ;  Goode  (W.), 
Nature  of  Christ's  Person  in  the  Eucharist  (1856) ;  Pu- 
sey  (E.  K%Real  Presence  (1863-7);  Freeman,  Prinri- 
pies  of  Divine  Service ;  Turton  (Bp.),  Eucharist,  and 
Wiseman's  Reply  (in  ten  Essays,  1864).  More  general 
are  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Edinburgh, 
1864,  6  vols.  8vo),  vol.  ii,  div.  ii,  p.  116 ;  and  his  Protest. 
TheoL  p.  298 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i,  § 
73 ;  Heppe,  Doffmatik,  p.  455 ;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theol. 
i,  206;  ii,  142  sq.;  Auberlen,  Dis.  ReveL  p.  210  sq.; 
Browne,  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  A  rticles,  p.  683  sq. : 
Forbes,  Erplan.  of  the  XXXIX  A  rtides,  ii,  496  i  Mar- 
tensen.  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  482  sq. ;  J.  Pye  Smith, 
Christian  Theology,  p.  686  sq. ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch.  iii, 
10,  247;  Liddon,  Our  Lord's  Divinity  (see  Index  under 
Eucharist);  MUnscher,  Dogmengesch,  ii,  678  sq.  Ste 
also  Ch,  of  EngL  Quart,  1855,  Jan.  art.  i ;  Evangel.  Per. 
1866,  p.  369  sq. ;  Method,  Quart,  Rev.  1860  (Oct.),  p.  048 
sq.;  1870  (April),  p.  301;  Jahrb.  deutsche  TheoL  1807, 
ii,  21  sq. ;  1868,  vol.  i  and  ii ;  1870,  vol.  iii  and  iv ;  Stud, 
u.  Ktit.  1841,  iii,  716  sq.;  1839,  i,  69, 123;  1840,  ii,  389; 
1844,  ii,  409;  1866,  ii,  362;  Hilgenfeld,  ZtUsrhr.  Wis- 
sensch.  TheoL  1867,  p.  84 ;  Christian  Monthly,  1844  (Ma v), 
p.  642 ;  Christian  Rememb.  1853  (Oct,),  p.  93, 263 ;  1 8*67, 
p.  84;  K\tto,Joum,Sac.  LU.lSbi  (OcU),  p.  102;  PibL 
Sacra,  1862,  art.  vi;  1863,  p.  3;  Mercersb.  Rev.  1858,  p. 
103 ;  Ch.  Review,  1866,  p.  11  sq. ;  Christian  Rev.  xl,  191 ; 
Lit.  and  TheoL  Rev.  1836  (Sept.) ;  Bapt.  Quart.  Rerietr, 
1870  (Oct.),  p.  497 ;  Contemp.  Rev.  1868  (July  and  Nov.^ ; 
Edinb.  Rev.  1867  (April),  p.  232;  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.  1868, 
p.  113 ;  Princeton  Rev.  1848;  Brif.  and  For.  Ev.  Review, 
1868,  p.  431 ;  Westm.  Rev.  1871,  p.  96  sq.  An  account 
of  the  mode  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
the  various  denominations  is  given  by  Scheibel,  Feier 
des  heiligen  Abendmahls  bei  den  verschiedenen  Religions- 
parteien  (Bresku,  1824).     See  Supper, 

Lorenz,  Johann  Michael,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  June  16, 1692,  and  was  educsfcd 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1713  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  A.M.;  in  1714  he  was  appointed  preacher  in 
his  native  place;  in  1722,  professor  ordinary  of  divinity 
at  his  alma  mater.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  appoint- 
ed in  1724  visitor  of  Williams  College;  in  1728,  morn- 
ing preacher  and  prebendary  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Thomas;  in  1734,  pastor  of  the  Thomas  Church;  in  1741, 
vice-president  of  the  ecclesiastical  conference.  The  doc- 
torate in  divinity  he  obtained  in  1722.  He  died  Aug. 
13, 1752.  By  more  than  fifty  Latin  dissertations  on  dog- 
matical and  exegetical  theology  Lorenz  gained  an  hon- 
orable name  in  theological  literature.  We  only  men- 
tion Dissertaiio  de  unctione  Spirituali,  ad  1  Joh.  ii,  27 
I  (Argentorati,  1723,  4to).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
Deufschlands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lorenzo  or  Lorenzetto,  Ambrooio  and  Pietbo 
DT,  two  celebrated  Italian  painters  of  the  14th  century, 
were  bom  at  Siena  about  1300.  They  were  brothers, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  which  was  attached  to 
their  pictures  of  the  "  Presentation"  and  of  the  "  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,"  destroyed  in  1720.  The  principal  of  their 
works,  which  was  painted  in  the  Minorite  convent  at 
Siena,  and  represented  the  fatal  adventures  of  some  mis- 
sionary monks,  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  first  com- 
partment a  youth  was  represented  putting  on  the  mo- 
nastic costume,  in  another,  the  same  youth  was  repre- 
sented with  several  of  his  brother  monks  about  to  set 
out  for  Asia,  to  convert  the  Mohammedans;  in  a  third, 
these  missionaries  are  already  at  their  place  of  destioa- 
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tioD,  and  are  being  chastised  in  the  sultan's  presence, 
and  are  surrounded  and  mocked  by  a  crowd  of  scofling 
infidels;  the  sultan  judges  them  to  be  hanged;  in  a 
fourth  the  young  monk  is  already  hanged  to  a  tree,  yet 
he  notwithstanding  continues  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  astonished  multitude,  upon  which  the  sultan  orders 
their  heads  to  be  cut  off;  the  next  compartment  is 
their  ceremonious  execution  by  the  sword,  and  the  scaf- 
fold is  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  on  foot  and  on 
horseback;  after  the  execution  follows  a  great  storm, 
which  is  represented  in  all  the  detail  of  wind,  hail,  light- 
ning, and  earthquake,  from  all  of  which  the  crowd  are 
protecting  themselves  as  they  best  can,  and  this  mira- 
cle, as  it  was  considered,  is  the  cause  of  many  conver- 
sions to  Christianity.  Of  the  several  pictures  by  Am- 
brogio  mentioned  by  Ghiberti  only  one  remains,  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Scuole 
Begie.  Of  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzo  there  is  only  one 
authenticated  work;  it  is  in  the  Stanza  del  Pilone,  a 
room  against  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  and 
represents,  according  to  Rumohr,  some  passages  from 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  birth,  etc  Vasari  men- 
tions many  works  by  Pietro  in  various  cities  of  Tuscany, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  picture  of  the  early  fathers  and 
hermits  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  In  1355  Pietro 
was  invited  to  Arezzo  to  paint  the  cathedral,  in  which 
he  painted  in  fresco  twelve  stories  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  and  larger,  but  they 
have  long  since  perished ;  they  were,  however,  in  good 
preservation  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  who  completely  re- 
stored them.  He  speaks  of  parts  of  them  as  superior  in 
style  and  vigor  to  anything  that  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time,— English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  also  Vasari,  Vite 
(fe*  Pittori,  etc ;  Delia  Valle,  Letiere  Sanesi ;  Lanzi,  Sto- 
ria  Pittorica,  etc ;  and  especially  Rumohr,  Italienische 
Forschungenj  in  which  the  two  Lorenzetti  are  treated 
of  at  considerable  length. 

Loretto,  properly  Loreto  (Laubbtum),  an  Italian 
dty  of  some  8000  inhabitants,  several  miles  south  of  An- 
oona,  is  renowned  simply  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  called  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House.  The 
church  of  SanU  Casa  was  built  in  1461-1513.  The  first 
mention  of  this  santa  casa  is  to  be  found  in  Flavins 
Blondus's  (t  1463)  Italia  illustratOj  where  he  says  of  it, 
**  Celeberrimum  totius  Italic  sacellum  beatae  Virginia  in 
Laureto."  He  mentions  the  many  rich  presents  which 
were  made  to  the  shrine  as  a  proof  that  **  at  this  place 
the  prayers  for  the  intercession  of  the  mother  of  God 
are  granted,"*  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the 
place.  Pope  Paul  II  (f  1471)  granted  indu^nces  to 
those  who  visited  this  shrine,  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  Baptista  Mantuanus,  in  his 
Redemptoris  mundi  mairis  ecdesim  Laureiana  historia 
(Antwerp,  1576),  relates,  quoting  a  history  found  at  the 
shrine  itself  (and  probably  written  about  1450-80),  that 
the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  Christ  was 
brought  up,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  St.  Helena,  was,  after  the  total  downfall  of  the 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  its  Christian  churches 
by  the  Turks  in  May,  1291,  brought  by  the  angels  to 
Dalmatia,  and  four  and  a  half  years  later  to  luly,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kecanati,  and  was  thence  finally 
transferred  to  its  present  site.  This  story  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  Church  hbtorians  of  the  14th  century  them- 
selves, who  say  that  in  their  day  Mary's  house  at  Naz- 
areth was  still  visited  by  pilgrims.  The  houses  of  Re- 
canati  resembled  each  other  very  much,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  original  habitation  of  the  Virgin  proved  very 
difficult,  as  private  interesU  became  mixed  up  with  iu    | 

But  now  as  to  the  church  of  the  Santa  Casa  itself.  It  i 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  piazza  which  pos-  { 
sesses  other  architectural  attractions,  the  chief  of  which  j 
are  the  governor's  palace,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante,  and  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The 
great  central  door  of  the  church  is  surmounted  by  a  I 
splendid  bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna ;  and  in  the  in-  ' 


terior  are  three  magnificent  bronze  doors  filled  with  baft- 
reliefs,  representing  the  principal  events  of  scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  celebrated  Holy  House 
stands  within.  It  is  a  small  brick  house,  with  one  door 
and  one  window,  originally  of  rude  material  and  con- 
struction, but  now,  from  the  devotion  of  successive  gen- 
erations, a  marvel  of  art  and  of  costliness.  It  is  entirely 
cased  with  white  marble,  exquisitely  sculptured,  after 
Bramante's  designs,  by  Sansovino,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni 
Bologneee,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  subjects  of 
the  bas-reliefs  are  all  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
as  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  with 
the  exception  of  three  on  the  eastern  side,  which  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  legend  of  the  Holy  House  itself 
and  of  its  translation.  The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  rich  with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  frescoes,  paint- 
ings, and  carvings  in  bronze  Of  this  material,  the 
finest  work  is  the  font,  which  is  a  master-piece  of  art. 
The  Holy  House  having  been  at  all  times  an  object  of 
devout  veneration,  its  treasury  of  votive  offerings  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  Western  world.  It  suffered  severely 
in  the  French  occupation  of  1796,  but  it  has  since  re- 
ceived numerous  and  most  costly  accessions.  Each  of 
the  innumerable  gold  and  silver  lamps  kept  burning  at 
the  shrine  is  endowed  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  secure  their  being  always  kept  burning. 
The  remainder  of  the  wax  candles  and  oil  (of  which 
some  14,000  pounds  are  burned  annually)  is  sold  as  pos- 
sessing sanative  virtues,  which  are  also  supposed  to  ac- 
company the  use  or  even  the  handling  of  household 
vessels  belonging  to  the  shrine.  As  many  as  40,000 
masses  have  been  said  there  in  one  year,  which  also 
adds  greatly  to  the  income.  Popes  Julius  II,  Sixtus  V, 
and  Innocent  XII  attached  indulgences  to  the  pilgrim- 
ages and  prayers  offered  here,  but  nevertheless  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims,  which  was  said  in  1600  to  have  reached 
200,000  per  annum,  fell  in  the  last  century  to  40,000, 
and  in  our  own  day  remains  at  this  number.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  church  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  The  name  it  took  from  Laureta,  a  lady  on 
whose  estate  the  Santa  Casa  remained  for  a  while. 

The  history  of  this  shrine  has  been  critically  examined 
by  P.  P.  Beigerius,  and  in  1619  by  Prof.Vemegger,  of 
Strasburg.  Its  principal  champions  were  Jesuits ;  among 
them  we  would  menrion  Turrianus,  Canisius,  and  Baro- 
nius.  Imitations  of  the  Sctnta  Casa  have  been  erected 
in  some  places,  as  at  Prague,  near  Augsburg,  etc,  and,  in 
turn,  beosme  shrines. — Herzog,  Rettl-Ewyklop,  viii,  489. 

Loria  (or  Luria)  Isaac  (by  the  Jews  "^"^X  [/.«>«], 
the  initiab  of  pnX"^  "^3^  "^tSSttJX),  a  noted  rabbi  and 
great  expounder  of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Jeru- 
salem in  1534,  of  a  German-Jewish  family.  His  father 
having  died  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was  cared  for  by  a 
rich  uncle,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud at  Cairo.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  Talmudists  of  that  phM^ 
Unfortunately,  however,  Loria  became  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  mystical  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  eape- 
cially  enraptured  with  the  Sohar  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
Cabalistic  works.  The  hermit  of  Cairo  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  intricate  and  confused  system  of  the  Sohar 
into  order,  unity,  and  congruity ;  he  also  made  many 
valuable  additions.  A  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
views  are  the  numerous  divisions  of  his  psj'chology, 
with  its  two  sexes.  Still,  all  these  theories  were,  with 
him,  only  premises  to  lead  on  to  a  more  important  and 
practical  branch  in  the  Cabala,  which  he  called  the 
**  world  of  perfection''  (Olam  ha-Tikkun).  He  also  held 
peculiar  views  on  the  fall  of  man.  By  reason  of  Adam*a 
original  sin,  he  held,  the  higher  and  the  infernal  souls, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  came  into  confusion,  and  became 
intermixed  ii^'ith  each  other,  a  transmigration  and  repa- 
ration of  souls  was  thus  a  necessity.  In  addition  to  this 
he  teaches  the  Superfatatio,  He  pretended  to  have  a 
full  knowledge  concerning  the  origin,  relation,  and  rami- 
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fieation  of  bouIs;  further,  to  possess  the  power  and  faculty 
to  compel  the  spirits  of  the  upper  world  to  take  their 
abode  in  the  bodies  of  living  men;  in  order  to  reveal  to 
them  what  is  going  on  in  the  upper  world;  further,  to 
be  able  to  read  on  every  man's  brow  in  which  relation 
his  soul  stands  to  the  higher  worlds.  In  Cairo  nobody 
interested  himself  in  his  mysticism,  and  he  therefore 
emigrated  in  1569  to  Safet,  the  cabalistic  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Cabala  was  esteemed  as  high  as  the  Bible. 
His  superior  knowledge,  faculties,  and  gif^  gradually 
secured  him  the  favor  of  the  Cabalists,  and  Loria  was 
soon  surrounded  by  troops  of  young  and  old  Cabalists, 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  new  revelations.  He  8ubse> 
quently  formed  a  cabalistic  community,  who  lived  to- 
gether apart  from  the  non-Cabalists,  and  according  to 
his  prescriptions.  After  Loria's  death  (August,  1572), 
Vital  Calabrese  became  his  successor  and  gathered  his 
productions,  while  another  of  his  disciples,  the  Italian 
Israel  Saruk,  propagated  his  teachings  in  £urope.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  the  influejice  of  this  Cabalist 
extended  more  or  less  over  all  the  Jews  of  the  globe, 
and  many  of  them  to  this  very  day  follow  this  great 
Jewish  mystic  in  assigning  to  the  Sohar  equal  value  as 
to  the  Bible.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  by 
his  influence  he  also  called  forth  a  revival  in  the  Jewish 
communities  everywhere,  and  a  reaction  in  the  phari- 
saic,  lifeless  prayers,  while  even  upon  the  Christian  the- 
osophy,  mysticism,  and  exegeticiU  studies  his  influence 
was  considerable.  See  Griitz,  Geach,  der  Juden,  ix,  437 
sq.;  X,  125;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  JuderUh,  iii,  138, 145;  FUrst, 
BibUoth,  Jud.  ii,  257  sq. 

Loria,  Balomo,  a  noted  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Posen 
in  1510.  Gifted  with  great  talents,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  thorough  research  of  Jewish  literature.  On  ac- 
count of  his  onslaughts  on  Jewish  tradition  he  became 
involved  in  manifold  contniversies  with  his  colleagues, 
and  was  persecuted ;  but,  though  personally  disliked  on 
account  of  his  inclination  to  polemics,  and  not  sparing 
even  the  private  characteristics  of  living  authorities,  his 
just  merits  concerning  the  Talmud  were  recognised  af- 
ter all,  and  his  commentaries  on  six  volumes  of  the  Tal- 
mud are  held  in  high  reputation  among  the  Talmudic 
Jews  to  this  very  day.  He  died  in  1673.  See  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d,  Juden^  "ix,  467  sq. ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  ii,  260  sq. 

I<oriil(tUi),  Jeak,  a  Jewish  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures,  disringuished  in  his  day  as  an  exegctical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1559;  taught  theology 
at  Paris,  Rome,  and  Milan,  and  died  March  26, 1634,  at 
Dole.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generaley  xxxi,  662. 

Lorraine,  Charles  de  Giose,  Cardinal  of.  See 
Gdisb,  Charles. 

Lorsbach,  Georo  Wilhelm,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Feb.  29, 
1752.  In  1768  he  entered  the  University  of  Herbom ; 
in  1771  he  removed  to  that  of  Gottingen,  and  became 
there  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Oriental  languages 
under  Michaelis.  After  having  finished  the  academical 
course,  he  spent  four  years  in  private  study  in  his  fa- 
ther's house,  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry.  In 
1778  he  became  rector  at  Sicgen ;  in  1786,  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  place,  and  obtained,  at  the 
«une  rime,  the  dignity  of  professor;  in  1791,  rector  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Herbom,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
professor  of  Oriental  langimges  at  the  academy  there, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  lecture  at 
the  university  of  that  place  on  history  and  exegesut. 
In  1798  he  became  the  third  professor  ordinary  of  di- 
vinity ;  in  1794,  the  second  professor  and  a  counsellor 
of  the  Consistory.  Having  become  famous,  by  reason 
of  his  literary  contributions,  as  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
he  was,  in  1812,  called  to  the  University  of  Jena  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  literature.  The  theological  faculty 
of  Marbui^if  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. He  died  March  30, 1816.  He  belongs  to  the 
Uw  and  rare  scholars  of  the  ancient  languages  who 


combined  acuteness  with  extensive  learning.  De  Sacy 
places  him  among  the  flrst  German  Orientalists.  He 
published  an  A  rchiv  d,  morgenldndischen  LUeratur  (Mar- 
burg, 1791-94, 2  bde.  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL 
DeutschkmdSf  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lorsch,  Convent  of  (otherwise  Lauresham,  LaU' 
resheinif  monasteiium  Lawtacense,  Laurissense^  Lauris- 
*a),  situated  four  miles  from  Heidelberg,  was  established 
about  A.D.  764  by  countess  Williswinda  (widow  of  count 
Rupert,  who,  by  order  of  Pepin,  conducted  pope  Ste- 
phen back  to  Rome)  and  her  son  C^cor.  Its  first  ab- 
bot is  said  to  have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  founders, 
Chrodegang  of  Mctz.  The  first  establishment  was  on  an 
ishmd  of  the  Weschnitz,  dedicated  to  St. Peter;  a  sec- 
ond was  soon  erected  on  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood. 
Charlemagne  greatly  mterested  himself  in  this  monas- 
tery, and  added  to  it  as  endowment  Heppenheim  (in 
January,  778)  and  Oppenheim  (in  September,  774),  and 
personally  attended  the  consecration.  Louis  the  Pious, 
Lothaire,  Louis  the  German,  and  Louis  III  all  confirmed 
successively  the  donations  of  Charlemagne.  But  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  prosperity  for  the  convent  was 
its  having  received  from  Rome  the  relics  of  SuNazarius, 
which  brought  it  numberless  presents  and  donations, 
and  soon  made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  convents 
at  the  time.  Lorsch  also  enjoys  great  literary  fame. 
Its  monks  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
literary  pursuits,  to  which  the  Atmates  Laureshamen»t$ 
bear  witness.  The  early  part  of  these  annals  (703-768) 
is  evidently  derived  from  those  of  the  convent  of  Mur- 
bach,  which  were  very  popular ;  but  after  that  time  they 
are  clearly  original,  and  a)utinue  down  to  803.  Aside 
from  the  less  important  Annales  Laurissentes  mmoreSy 
we  must  mention  the  Armales  Lauritsensety  formerly 
called  pitbeji  or  Loiseliam,  which  are  the  most  important 
annals  of  the  time.  Ranke  has  lately  discovered  in 
them  the  ofiicial  work  of  a  Carlovingian  court  historian, 
which  was  afterwards  used  by  Einhard  as  the  basb  of 
the  annals  bearing  his  name.  Until  the  11th  century 
the  convent  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Then  its  reverses 
commenced,  and,  aAer  various  struggles,  it  fell  in  the 
12th  century,  till "  a  planta  pedis  usque  ad  verticem  non 
fuit  in  eo  sanitas."  The  moral  condition  of  the  Lorsch 
monastery  had  greatly  deteriorated  ever  since  the  11th 
century,  and  it  became  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  re- 
form. This  task  was  intrusted  to  archbishop  Sifried  II 
of  Mentz,  A.D.  1 229.  His  successor,  Sifried  III,  however, 
was  really  the  man  who  completed  this  task  by  subject- 
uig  the  monks  to  the  Cistercian  rule,  "  ut  ordo,"  says 
Gregory  IX  in  his  brief, "  de  iiigro  conversus  in  album 
purgetur  vitiis  et  virtutibus  augeatur."  By  him  also 
were  subsequently  installed  into  Lorsch  some  Prsemon- 
strant  canons  of  the  convent  of  All  Saints  (diocese  of 
Strasburg),  and  the  pope  approved  it  as  a  new  organiza- 
tion Jan.  8, 1 248.  In  the  second  half  of  the  1 6th  ceu  tury 
Lorsch  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  electoral  admin- 
istration. Vainly  did  the  Preemonstrants  appeal  to  pope 
Alexander  VII ;  the  convent  retahied  only  the  original 
foundation  at  Mentz  and  its  dependencies.  Not  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1650) 
was  a  part  of  its  other  possessions  restored  to  it.  In 
1651  the  Palatinate  renewed  its  claims  to  the  lands  of 
the  convent,  and  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lorsch  as  a  separate  duchy,  with  repre- 
sentation in  the  Diet.  The  quarrel  lasted  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  the  18th  centurj*,  but  was  finally  settled  iu 
1803,  when  the  convent  became  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  See  Rettberg,  K,  Geschichte 
Deutschlanditj  i,  584  sq. ;  K.  Dahl,  Beschreib.  d,  Fiirsten- 
thums  Lorsch  (Darmstadt,  1812,  4to);  Codex  principia 
olim  iMureahamensiSy  etc,  edit  Academ.  elector,  scient. 
Theodoro-Palatina,  vol.  iii  (Mannh.  1768, 4to) ;  Henoog, 
Real'Encyklop,  viii,  490. 

Lort,  Michael,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1725 ;  entered  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  1745 ; 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1759;  rec- 
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tor  of  St  Matthew,  London,  in  1771 ;  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1780.  He  died  in  1790.  His  works  were,  Pa- 
pers in  A  rchaologyy  1777,  79,  '87 : — Short  Comment  on 
the  I^rd^$  Prayer,  1790  '.—Inquiry  Relative  to  the  A  «- 
thorship  q/*"  The  whole  Duty  of  Man ;"  and  a  small  vol- 
ume of  Sermons,  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthorSy  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lo-roba'mah  (Heb.  Lo'Rucha'mah,  *^^0*^  ^^t 
not  pitied,  as  it  is  explained  in  both  contexts,  Hos.  i,  6, 
Sept.  OvK  TJXtfifUvrj,  Vulg.  Absque  misericordiUf  and  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Auth.Ver8.,  Hos.  ii,  23,  '*  not  obtain- 
ed mercy"),  the  name  divinely  appointed  for  the  first 
daughter  of  the  propAet  Hoaea  by  the  formerly  disso- 
lute Gomer,  a  tjrpe  of  Jehovah's  temporary  rejection  of 
his  people  by  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  consequence 
of  their  idolatry  (Hos.  i,6 ;  ii,  23 ;  comp.  ii,  1).  B.C.  cir. 
725.     See  Hoska. 

laosada,  Chkistopher,  m  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  Spain  in  the  16th  century,  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Egid- 
ius  [see  Gil,  Juan],  an  eminent  physician  and  learned 
philosopher.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  I'rotestant 
Church  in  SevUle,  which  met  ordinarily  in  the  house 
of  Isabella  de  Baena,  "  a  lady  not  less  distinguished  for 
her  piety  than  fur  her  rank  and  opulence."  Among 
the  members  of  note  in  his  congregation  were  Don 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Domingo  de  Guzman,  and  oth- 
ers equally  well  celebrated.  Arrested  by  the  Inquisition 
in  consequence  of  his  zeal  in  diffusing  Protestant  princi- 
ples among  his  countrymen,  neither  the  prison  nor  the 
rack  availed  to  make  him  renounce  his  convictions,  and 
he  was  consequently  condemned  to  the  stake.  He  suf- 
fered death  at  an  '*  auto-da-fe,**  solemnized  at  Seville 
Sept.  24, 1559,  in  the  square  of  St.  Francis,  and  attended 
by  four  bishops,  the  members  of  the  royal  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  great  assem- 
blage of  nobility  and  gentry,  the  occasion  of  the  death- 
penalty  on  twenty-one  apostates  from  the  Komish  be- 
lief. The  most  distinguished  individual  aside  from  Dr. 
Losada  was  one  of  his  members,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  They  both  bore 
their  trial  with  admirable  Christian  patience,  commit- 
ting their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator.  See  Fox,  Book  of 
Martyrs,  p.  136 ;  MK>ie,  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  217, 
800,307.     (J.H.W.) 

L58Cher,  Johann  Kaspar,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Werden  May  8, 1636,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  flourished  succes- 
sively as  superintendent  of  the  churches  of  Sondershau- 
sen  (1668),  pastor  at  Erfurt  (1676),  superintendent  at 
Zwickau  (1679),  and  then  as  senior  preacher  in  the 
west  Prussian  city  of  Dantzic  In  1687  he  was  made 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  his  alma  mater,  and 
he  remained  there  until  his  death,  July  11, 1718.  He 
wrote  many  theological  dissertations,  of  but  little  value 
in  our  day. 

Ldscher,  Valentin  Bmst,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  at  Sondershaitsen  in  1673.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  (where  his 
father,  Caspar  Loscher,  was  a  professor)  and  Jena,  and 
then  went  on  a  perigrinatio  academica  through  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark,  and  the  cities  Hamburg  and 
Kostock.  In  the  last-named  place  he  connected  himself 
with  the  anti-Pietist  party,  but  after  his  return  he  de- 
voted himself  to  historical  studies,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  genealogy  and  heraldry,  as  well  as  on  exegesis, 
morals,  etc.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
by  the  duke  of  Weissenfels,  and,  some  time  after,  began, 
in  connection  with  some  friends,  the  publication  of  the 
lirst  theological  periodical  in  Germany,  the  Umchuldige 
Xachrichten  von  alten  m.  neuen  thenlog,  Sachen  (20  vok. 
to  1720;  continued  by  Henry  Hcinhard  until  1731). 
Thb  became  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  party  in  Sax- 
ony, as  opposed  to  the  pietism  and  indifferentism  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  His  sphere  of  uiiluence  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  first  as  superintendent  ofDclitzsch,  and. 


later  (1702),  as  professor  in  the  ITniversity  of  Witten- 
berg. In  1704  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Dresden  and  member  of  the  supreme  cuusistorial  court. 
In  this  position  his  activity  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
improved  facilities  for  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
Besides  estabUshing  several  parish  schools,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  seminarium  mimsterii:  at  the  same  time 
he  zealously  instracted  candidates  fur  the  ministry, 
preached  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  besides  car- 
rying on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  princes, 
states,  and  pastors  who  held  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  opposed,  with  him,  the  inroads  of  pietism  and  indif- 
ferentism. He  died  Feb.  12, 1741.  Loscher  left  a  c(»I- 
lection  of  his  letters  forming  five  volumes  folio,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Hamburg  Library.  His  principal 
works  are  Historia  mortuum  (part  i,  1707 ;  pt,  iii,  1722) : 
— Die  Reformationsakta: — Timotheus  Verinus  (1718). 
See  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  &  v. ;  Tholuck,  Der  Geist  d.  lu- 
therischen  Theoloyen  Witienb,  (1852);  M.  v.  Kngelhardt, 
Valentin  Ernst  Ldscher  nach  s,  Lehen  v.  Wirken  (Dorpat, 
1853  i  2d  edit,,  Stuttg.  1856);  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  C'A. 
Hist,  mh  and  \9th  Cent,  i,  109  sq.,  116  sq.,  130. 

Loskiel,  Georob  Henry,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  celebrated  as  m  preacher,  hymnologist,  and  au- 
thor, was  bom  Nov.  7,  1740,  at  Angermt\nde,  in  Cour- 
land,  where  his  father  had  charge  of  a  Lutheran  parish. 
In  early  life  he  joined  the  Moravians,  and  studied  both 
theology  and  medicine  at  their  college  at  Barby,  in 
Germany.  After  practicing  medicine  for  a  time,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  ministry,  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Livonia.  In  1802  he  was  consecrated  a 
bbhop,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  till 
the  office  of  president  of  the  provincial  board  which 
governs  the  Moravian  churches  in  thb  country.  Fail- 
ing health  and  other  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
retire  from  this  position  in  1810.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  into  the  general  board  of  the  Church  at 
Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony ;  but  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  leav- 
ing America.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1814,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  His  two  principal  works  are  Geschichte  d.  Mission 
der  Evang,  Briider  unter  den  (ndianem  in  X,  A,  (1789), 
translated  into  English  by  Li  Trobe,  and  published  in 
London  (1794),  a  standard  on  the  Moravian  missions 
among  the  Indians,  with  a  full  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  missionaries, 
and  Etwas  furs  llerz  aufdeni  Wege  zur  Evigkeit  (Re- 
ligious Meditations  for  ever}'  Day  in  the  Year),  a  book 
which  passed  through  eight  editions  (the  last  in  1848), 
and  is  still  read  with  great  profit  by  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians in  Germany.  See  De  Schweiuitz,  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger  (Phila.  1871,  8vo),  p.  662  sq.  (E. 
deS.) 

Ldsner,  Christopher  Friedrtch,  a  German  the- 
ologian, noted  in  the  department  of  exegesis,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1734,  and  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  place.  He  afterwards  held  a  professorship  in 
his  alma  mater.  He  died  there  in  1803.  His  chief 
work  is  Observationfs  ad  Novum  Testamentum,  e  Philone 
Alexandrino  (Leipsic,  1777,  8vo).  In  this  work  "the 
force  and  meaning  of  words  are  particularly  illustrated, 
together  with  points  of  antiquity,  and  the  readings  of 
Philo's  text.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  New  Test,  by 
the  writings  of  Philo  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Losnei^ 
(Home).  Another  valuable  producrion  of  his  is  Obser- 
rationes  in  rtliquias  versioms  Prorerbiorum  Salomonis 
Graca  A  quUa,  Symmachi  et  Theodotionis. 

Loss  (prop,  some  form  of  the  verb  "tSiJt,  AirdXXvfitj 
but  likewise  a  frequent  rendering  of  several  other  HeK 
and  Gr.  terms  which  usually  imply  an  idea  of  dttmage). 
According  to  the  Mosaic  hiw,  whoever  among  the  He- 
brews found  any  lost  article  (n*73K)  was  required  to 
take  it  to  his  home,  and  then  endeavor  to  discover  the 
proper  owner  (Dcut.  xxri,  1-3).  This  would,  of  coursst 
particularly  apply  to  stray  animals,  and  Josephus  gives 
some  spedal  details  with  respect  to  money  to  found 
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(Ant.  W,  Sj  29 ;  compare  the  Mbhna,  ShekaL  yii,  2).  In 
case  of  the  abBtraction  of  property  while  in  the  poeses- 
sion  of  the  finder,  the  latter  had  not  only  to  make  it 
good,  but  also  to  add  one  fifth  of  its  value,  and  even  to 
make  a  sin-offering  likewise  (Lev.  vi,  3  sq.).  The 
Mishna  makes  many  casuistical  distinctions  on  this  sub- 
ject {Baba  MeziOf  i,  2),  especially  with  regard  to  ad- 
vertising (f^isn,  i.  e.  Ktipvmtv)  the  discovered  prop- 
erty.   8ee  Damaoie. 

Loss,  Lewis  Homri,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1803,  and  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  (class  of  1828).  In 
1829  he  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Oneida  Presby- 
tery, and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Camden, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  pastoral  office  he  after- 
wards served  in  Elyria,  Ohio ;  in  Kockford  and  Chicago, 
IlL;  and  in  Joliet  and  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  He  was 
synodical  missionary  three  years  to  the  synod  of  Peoria, 
IlL;  also  prominent  in  bringing  into  exbtence  institu- 
tions of  learning,  as  Beloit  (JoUege  and  Kockford  Female 
Seminary,  IlL  He  died  July  10, 1865.  Mr.  Loss  was 
an  eminently  successful  preacher,  erecting  many  church- 
es, and  especially  prominent  in  the  i^bbath  •school 
cause.  He  always  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  men 
of  the  world ;  they  recognised  his  worth  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Histor.  A  Im,  1866,  p.  217. 
(J.L.a) 

LoBsius,  Caspar  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Erfurt  Jan.  31, 1753,  and  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  that  place,  which  he  entered  in  1770. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  innovations  which  Bahrdt  under- 
took in  theology,  he  removed  in  1773  to  the  University 
of  Jena ;  and  again,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  ration- 
alistic innovations  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quire the  greater  part  of  his  learning  by  private  study. 
In  1774  he  became  school-teacher  at  his  native  place ; 
in  1781  dean  of  Andreas  Church,  and  in  1785  dean  to  the 
Prediger  Church  of  the  same  place.  He  died  Man  h  26, 
1817.  Lossius  was  a  man  of  great  learning;  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Reformation  was  almost  his  daily  study. 
Having  seen  the  danger  which  threatened  his  country, 
both  religiously  and  morally,  from  the  rationalistic  inno- 
vations, and  from  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  dedicated  most  of  his  time  and  talent  as  a  pop- 
ular author  to  the  cause  of  the  faith  and  principles  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  his  produc- 
tions passed  through  several  editions  in  a  short  time. 
Some  were  even  translated  into  French,  and  rescued 
thousands  from  moral  degradation  and  spiritual  destrac- 
tion.  A  complete  lUt  of  his  works  is  given  by  During, 
Geiekrte  The<A.  DeutsckL  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lost  Tribes.    See  Captivity  j  Israel. 

Lot  (properly  b^iSi  or  b"na,  goral^  KkrjpoQj  literally 
a  ped6/f,  used  anciently  for  balloting;  other  terms  occa- 
sionally thus  rendered  are  ban  or  ban,  che'hely  a  por- 
tion, Deut.  xxxii,  9;  1  Chron.  xvi,  18;*  Psa.  cv,  11,  re- 
ferring to  an  inheritance ;  and  Xayxavu,  to  obtain  by 
lot,  Luke  i,  9 ;  John  xix,  24),  strictly  a  small  atone^  as 
used  in  casting  lots  (Lev.  xvi,  8 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  54 ; 
Josh,  xix,  1  >  Ezek.  xxiv,  6 ;  Jonah  i,  7),  hence  also  a 
method  used  to  determine  chances  or  preferences,  or  to 
decide  a  debate.  The  decision  by  lot  was  often  resort- 
ed to  among  the  Hebrews,  but  always  with  the  strictest 
reference  to  the  interposition  of  God.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise manner  of  casUng  lots,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion ;  probably  several  modes  were  practiced.  In  Prov. 
xvi,  33  we  read  that  "  the  lot,"  L  e.  pebble, "  is  cast  into 
the  Up,"  properly  into  the  botom  of  an  ura  or  vase.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  lap  or  bosom  of  a  garment  worn 
by  a  person  was  ever  used  to  receive  lots. 

The  use  of  lots  among  the  ancients  was  very  general 
(see  Dale,  Orac  ethn.  c  14 ;  Potter,  Greek  Antiq,  i,  780 ; 
Adams,  Jiom,  /in/,  i,  540  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Ant, 
s.  V.  Sors)  and  highly  esteemed  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  i,  6, 46), 
as  is  natural  in  simple  stages  of  society  (Tacit.  Gemu  10), 


*'  recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias,  and  a  sort 
of  divination  employed  even  by  the  gods  themselves 
(Homer,  Iliad,  xxii,  209 ;  Cicero,  De  Div,  i,  34 ;  u,  41). 
The  word«o/-«  is  thus  used  for  an  oracular  response  (Cic- 
ero, De  Divina,  ii,  56).  So  there  was  a  mode  of  divina- 
tion among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows,  two  inscribed 
and  one  without  mark,  fitXofiavrtia  (Hos.  iv,  12 ;  Ezek. 
xxi,  21 ;  Mauritius,  De  SortUione,  c  14,  §  4;  see  also 
Esth.  iii,  7 ;  ix,  24-32 ;  Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  10).  See 
Divination.  Among  heathen  instances  the  f(i^9wing 
additional  may  be  cited :  1.  Choice  of  a  champion,  or  of 
priority  in  combat  {IL  iii.  316;  vii,  171 ;  Herod,  iii,  108) ; 
2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  (//.  xx,  209) ;  8.  Appoint- 
ment of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other  functionaries  (Ar- 
istot.  Pol,  iv,  16;  SchoL  On  Aristoph,  PluU  277;  Herod, 
vi,  109 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  iv.  5,  55 :  Demosth.  c,  A  ristog, 
i,  778, 1 ;  comp.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Dicas- 
tes) ;  4.  Priests  (iEsch.  in  Tim,  p.  188,  Bekk.) ;  6.  A  Ger- 
man practice  of  deciding  by  marks  on  twigs,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Germ,  10) ;  6.  Division  of  conquered  or  col- 
onized land  (Thucydides,  iii,  50 ;  Plutarch,  Pmcfc*,  84 ; 
Bockh,  Public  Econ,  of  A  th,  ii,  170)." 

The  Israelites  sometimes  had  recourse  to  lots  as  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  divine  will  (Prov.  xvi,  83), 
and  generally  in  cases  of  doubt  regarding  serious  enter- 
prises (Esth.  iii,  7 ;  compare  RosenmUUer,  Morgenl.  iii, 
301),  especially  the  following:  (</.)  In  matters  of  par- 
tition or  distribution,  e.  g.  the  location  of  the  several 
tribes  in  Palestine  (Numb,  xxvi,  55  sq. ;  xxxiii,  54 ; 
xxxiv,  13 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  2 ;  xviii,  6  sq. ;  xix,  5), 
the  assignment  of  the  Levitical  cities  (Josh,  xxi,  4  sq.), 
and,  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  the  settlement  in 
the  homesteads  at  the  capital  (Neh.  xi,  1 ;  compare  1 
Mace  iii,  36).  Prisoners  of  war  were  also  disposed  of 
by  lot  (Joel  iii,  3 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 ;  Obad.  11 ;  compare  Matt, 
xxvii,  35;  John  xix,  24 ;  compare  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  iv,  5. 
55).  (6.)  In  criminal  investigations  where  doubt  exist- 
ed as  to  the  real  culprit  (Josh,  vii,  14;  1  Sam.  xiv,  42). 
A  notion  prevailed  among  the  Jews  that  this  detection 
was  performed  by  observ-ing  the  shining  of  the  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breast  plate  (Mauritius,  c.  21,  §  4).  The 
instance  of  the  mariners  casting  lots  to  ascertain  by  the 
surrendering  of  what  offender  the  sea  could  be  appeased 
(Jonah  i, 7),  is  analogous;  but  it  is  not  clear,  from  Prov. 
xviii,  18,  that  lots  were  resorted  to  for  the  determination 
of  civil  disputes,  (c.)  In  the  election  to  an  important 
office  or  undertaking  for  which  several  persons  appeared 
to  have  claims  (1  Sam.  x,  19;  Acts  i,  26;  comp.  Herod, 
iii,  128 ;  Justin,  xiii,  4 ;  Cicero,  Verr,  ii,  2, 51 ;  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  iv,  16),  as  well  as  in  the  assignment  of  official  duties 
among  associates  having  a  common  right  (Nil),  x,  34), 
as  of  the  priestly  offices  in  the  Temple  service  among 
the  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar  and  the  eight  of 
that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  3, 5, 19 ;  Luke  i,  9),  also 
of  the  Le\'ites  for  similar  purposes  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28; 
xxiv,  20-31 ;  xxv,  8 ;  xxvi,  13 ;  Mishna,  TamUl,  i,  2 ;  iii, 
1 ;  v,  2 ;  Joma,  ii,  2, 3, 4 ;  Shahb,  xxiii,  2 ;  Lightl'oot,  Hor. 
f/ebr,  in  Luke  i,  8,  9,  vol  ii,  p.  489).  (</.)  In  military 
enterprises  (Judg.  xx,  10 ;  compare  YaL  Max.  i,  5, 3). 

In  the  sacred  ritual  of  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  use  of 
lots  but  once  prescribed,  namely,  in  the  selection  of  the 
scape-goat  (Lev.  xvi,  8  sq.).  The  two  inscribed  tablets 
of  boxwood,  afterwards  of  gold,  were  put  into  an  um, 
which  was  shaken,  and  the  lots  drawn  out  (Joma,  iii,  9 ; 
iv,l).  See  Atonement,  Day  OF.  Eventually  lots  came 
into  frequent  usage  (comp.  the  Mishna,  Shaabb.  xxiii,  2). 
In  later  times  they  even  degenerated  into  a  game  of 
hazard,  of  which  human  life  was  the  stakes  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  8, 7).  Dice  appear  to  have  been  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  lot  (b-jia  Tpi^f7»  ^  "throw  the  die," 
Josh,  xviii,  8 ;  so  21*1121,  to  cast,  Josh,  xviii,  6 ;  didufftij 
to  give,  Acts  i,  26 ;  bfiS,  iri  tttw,  to  fall,  Jonah  i,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xxiv,  7 ;  Acts  i,  26),  and  were  sometimes  drawn  from  m 
vessel  (i^iaH  KSJ,"the  lot  came  forth,''  Numb,  zzzilt 
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64 ;  80  Hbj,  to  "  come  up^^  Lev.  vi,  9;  oomp.  the  Mishna, 
JomoL,  iv,  1).  A  different  kind  of  lot  is  elsewhere  indi- 
cated in  the  Mishna  (Joma,  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  Nor, 
Hdn;  p.  714).  A  sacred  species  of  lot  was  by  means 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.)  of  the  high-priest 
(Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6),  which  appears  to 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  divination  by  means 
of  the  sacerdotal  Ephoo  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 9).  Stones 
were  occasionally  employed  in  prophetical  or  emblemat- 
ical lota  (Numb,  xvii,  6  sq. ;  Zech.  xi,  10, 14).  See  also 
PuRiM.  Election  by  lot  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  century  (Bing- 
ham, Eccles,  A  rUiq.  iv,  1, 1,  voL  i,  p.  426 ;  Bruus,  Cone,  ii, 
66).  Here  also  we  may  notice  the  use  of  words  heard, 
or  passages  chosen  at  random  from  Scripture.  Sorteg 
Biblicay  like  the  Sortes  VirgilianoB^  prevailed  among 
Jews,  as  they  have  also  among  Christians,  though  de- 
nounced by  several  councils  (Johnson, "  Life  of  Cowley,** 
Works,  ix,  8 ;  Bingham,  EccL  A  lUiq.  xvi,  5, 3 ;  id.,  vi,  53 
sq. ;  Bruns,  Cone  ii,  145-154, 166 ;  Mauritius,  c  15 ;  Uof- 
mann.  Lex.  s.  v.  Sortes). 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Mauritius,  De  Soriiiume 
ap.  vet.  Hebrceoa  (Basil,  1692) ;  Chrysander,  De  Sortibus 
(Halle,  1740) ;  Benzel,  De  Sortibus  vet.  in  his  Syntagma 
dissertat.  i,  297-318 ;  Winckler,  Gedanken  fiber  d.  Spuren 
gdttLProvidenz  in  Loose  (Hildesheim,  1750) ;  Paiaophili, 
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AhhcaidLv.  Gebrauehs  d.  Looses m  d, heU Sehr.  in  SaA* 
Ier*s  HcJL  SamtnL  i,  2, 79  sq. ;  Junius,  De  Sorte^  remedio 
dubias  cuussas  dirimendi  (Ups.  1746) ;  Eenberg,  De  Sor- 
tHegiis  (UpsaL  1705) ;  Hanovius,  De  eUdione  per  sorlem 
(Gedan.  1743;  in  German  by  l>amhold,  Hamb.  1751); 
Bauer,  Vormi/ze  Kunst,  etc  (Hildesh.  1750). 

The  term  **fo<"  is  also  used  for  that  which  falls  to  one 
by  lot,  especially  a  portion  or  inheritance  (Josh,  xv,  1 ; 
Judg.  i,  3 ;  Psa.  cxxv,  3 ;  Isa.  xvii,  14 ;  Ivii,  6 ;  Acta  viii, 
21 ).  Lot  is  also  used  metaphorically  for  portion,  or  des- 
tiny,  as  assigned  to  men  from  God  (Psa.  xvi,  5) :  "  And 
arise  to  thy  lot  in  the  end  .of  days**  in  the  Messiah^s 
kingdom  (Dan.  xii,  13 ;  comp.  Kev.  xx,  6).    See  Hhb- 

ITAOB. 

Lot.    See  Mtrrh. 

Lot  (Heb.  id.,  Idib,  a  covering,  as  in  Isa.  xxv,  7 ;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  Awr,  Joaephus  X^ro^ ;  occurs  Gen.  xi,  27, 31 ; 
xii,  4,  5;  xiii,  1-14;  xiv,  12,  16;  xix,  1-15,  18,  23,  29, 
30,  86;  DeuU  ii,  9,  19;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  8;  Luke  xvii,  28, 
29,  32 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  7),  the  son  of  Haraii  and  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  27).  His  sisters  were  Milcah,  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  and  Iscah,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah. 
[In  our  treatment  of  the  history,  we  freely  avail  our- 
selves of  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith.]  The  follow- 
ing genealogy  exhibits  the  family  relations : 


Hagar  to  Abram  to  Saral 


IshmaeL      Isaac 

I 


Nahor  to  Milcah 


Betbael 


HMrau 


Bsao.      Jacob. 


Bebekah.       Laban. 

1 


Leah.       Rachel. 


Lot  to  wife        Milcah  to  Nahor.       lecah. 

I 


Daughter        Dauirbter 


Moab. 


Ben-AmmL 


By  the  early  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  28),  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  his  grandfather  Terah,  with  whom  he 
migrated  to  Haran,  B.C.  2089  (Gen.  xi,  31),  and  the  Ut- 
ter dying  there,  he  had  already  come  into  possession  of 
his  property  when  he  accompanied  Abraham  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  B.C.  2088  (Gen.  xii,  5),  and  thence  into 
Egypt,  B.C.  2087  (Gen.  xii,  10),  and  back  again,  by  the 
way  of  the  Philistines,  B.C.  2086  (Gen.  xx,  1),  to  the 
southern  part  of  Canaan  again,  B.C.  2085  (Cien.  xiii,  1). 
Their  united  substance,  consisting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was 
not  then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  together 
in  one  encampment.  Eventually,  however,  their  pos- 
sessions were  so  greatly  increased  that  they  were  obliged 
to  separate,  and  Abraham,  with  rare  generosity,  conceded 
the  choice  of  pasture-grounds  to  his  nephew.  Lot  avail- 
ed himself  of  this  liberality  of  his  uncle,  as  he  deemed 
most  for  his  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sod- 
om, that  his  flocks  might  pasture  in  and  around  that 
fertile  and  well-watered  neighborhood  (Gen.  xiii,  5-13). 
He  had  soon  very  great  reason  to  regret  this  choice ;  for, 
although  his  flocks  fed  well,  his  soul  was  starved  in  that 
vile  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly.  There  "  he  vexed  his  righteous 
soul  from  dav  to  day  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the 
wicked"  (2  Pet.  ii,  7). 

Not  many  years  after  his  separation  from  Abraham 
(RC.  2080),  I»t  was  carried  away  prisoner  by  Chedor- 
laomer,  along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and 
was  rescued  and  brought  back  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv), 
as  related  under  other  heads.  See  Abraham  ;  Chkdor- 
LAOMER.  This  exploit  procured  for  Abraham  much  ce- 
lebrity in  Canaan ;  and  it  ought  to  have  procured  for 
Lot  respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  Sodom, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  hard  slavery  and  restored 
to  their  homes  on  his  account.  But  this  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  result. 

At  length  (B.C.  2064)  the  guilt  of  "  the  cities  of  the 
plain"  brought  down  the  signal  judgments  of  heaven 


(Gen.  xix,  1-29).     Lot  is  still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen. 
xix),  a  well-known  resident-,  with  wife,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters^married  and  marriageable.     The  rabbinical  tra- 
dition is  that  he  was  actually  "judge**  of  Sodom,  and 
sat  in  the  gate  in  that  capacity.     (See  quotations  in 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Loth  and  Sodomah.)     But  in 
the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom — the 
eating  and  drinking,  the  buying  and  selling,  the  plant- 
ing and  building  (Luke  xvii,  28),  and  of  the  darker  evils 
exposed  in  the  ancient  narrative  — he  still  preserves 
some  of  the  delightful  characteristics  of  his  wandering 
life,  his  fervent  and  chivalrous  hospitality  (xix,  2, 8),  th« 
unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  8), 
the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2),  afford- 
ing his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in  Abraham^ 
tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviii,  3,  6).      It 
is  this  hospitality  which  receives  the  commendation  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  words  that 
have  passed  mto  a  familiar  proverb,  **  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii,  2).     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  his  deliverance  from  the  guilty  and  condemned  city — 
the  one  just  man  in  that  mob  of  sensual,  lawless  wretch- 
es— which  points  the  allusion  of  St.  Peter,  to  *'tbe  godly 
delivered  out  of  temptations,  the  unjust  reserved  unto 
the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,  an  ensample  to 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6-9). 
The  avenging  angels,  afrer  having  been  entertained  by- 
Abraham,  repaired  to  Sodom,  where  they  were  received 
and  entertained  by  Lot,  who  was  sitring  in  the  gate  of 
the  town  when  they  arrived.    While  they  were  at  snip- 
per the  house  was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  de- 
manded that  the  strangers  should  be  given  up  to  them, 
for  the  tmnatural  purposes  which  have  given  a  name  of 
infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.     Lot  resisted  this 
demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse  by  the  vile  fbUowa 
outside  on  that  account.    They  had  nearly  forced  the 
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door,  when  the  angels,  thtu  awfully  by  their  own  expe- 
rience convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the  doom  they 
came  to  execute,  smote  them  with  instant  blindness,  by 
which  their  attempts  were  rendered  abortive,  and  they 
were  constrained  to  disperse.  Towards  morning  the  an- 
gels apprised  Lot  of  the  doom  which  hung  over  the 
place,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  thence  with  hb  family. 
He  was  allowed  to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  deliver- 
ance to  the  families  of  his  daughters  who  had  married 
in  Sodom;  but  the  warning,  was  received  by  those  fam- 
ilies with  incredulity  and  insult,  and  he  therefore  left 
Sodom  accompanied  only  by  hb  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. As  they  went,  being  hastened  by  the  angels,  the 
wife,  anxious  for  those  who  had  been  left  behind,  or  re- 
luctant to  remove  from  the  place  which  had  long  been 
her  home,  and  where  much  valuable  property  was  nec- 
.  essarily  left  behind,  lingered  behind  the  rest,  and  was 
suddenly  involved  in  the  destruction  by  which — smoth- 
ered and  sti£fened  as  she  stood  by  saline  incrustations — 
she  became  "a  pillar  of  salt"  (Gen.  xix,  1-26).  Thb 
narrative  has  often  been  regard^  as  one  of  the  "  difficul- 
ties" of  the  Bible.  But  it  surely  need  not  be  so.  Even 
under  the  above  extreme  view  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
event,  the  circumstances  appear  to  be  all  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for.  In  the  sacred  record  the  words  are  simply 
these :  "  Hb  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  be- 
came a  pillar  of  salt;"  words  which  neither  in  them- 
selves nor  in  their  position  in  the  narrative  afford  any 
serious  difficulty,  even  without  the  supposition  of  a  mir- 
acle. It  b  true  that,  when  taken  with  what  has  gone 
before,  they  seem  to  imply  (vers.  22, 23)  that  the  work 
of  destruction  by  fire  did  not  commence  till  after  Lot  had 
entered  Zoar.  The  storm,  however,  may  have  overtaken 
her  in  conse<)uence  of  her  delay.  Later  ages  have  not 
been  satbHed  to  leave  the  matter,  but  have  insbted  on 
identifying  the  "pillar"  with  some  one  of  the  fleeting 
forms  which  the  perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  b  constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  de- 
composition and  liquefaction  (Anderson's  Off.  Narr,  p. 
180).  The  first  allusion  of  thb  kind  is  perhaps  that  in 
Wisd.  X,  7,  where  "  a  standing  pillar  of  salt,  the  monu- 
ment (jjivrifiuov)  of  an  unbelieving  soul,"  is  mentioned 
with  the  "  waste  land  that  smoketh,"  and  the  "  plants 
bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to  ripeness,"  as  remaining 
to  that  day,  a  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  Sodom. 
Thb  notion  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
scriptural  authority  that  might  not  be  disputed.  See 
the  quotations  from  the  fathers  and  others  in  Hofmann's 
LcxUcon  (s.  V.  Lot),  and  in  Mislin,  Lxeux  SaimU  (ili,  224). 
Josephus  also  (^n/.  i,  11,  4)  says  that  he  had  seen  it, 
and  that  it  was  then  remiuning.  So,  too,  do  Clemens 
Romanus  {Epist,  i,  11)  and  Irenieus  (iv,  61, 64).  So  does 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whose  account  is  more  than  usu- 
ally circumstantial  (ed.  Asher,  i,  72).  Rabbi  Pctachia, 
on  the  other  hand,  looked  for  it,  but  "did  not  see  it;  it 
no  longer  exbts"  (ed.  Benisch,  p.  61).  The  same  state- 
ment b  to  be  found  in  travellers  of  every  age,  certainly 
of  our  own  times  (see  Maundrell,  March  80).  The  ori- 
gin of  these  traditions  reUtive  to  thb  pillar  has  Utely 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  diJscovery  by  the 
American  party  under  Lieut  Lynch  of  an  actual  column 
stiU  standing  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  a  place  retaining  the  traces  of  the  name  of  Sod- 
om in  the  form  of  Usdum,  of  which  he  gives  a  pictorial 
sketch,  describing  it  as  a  round  pillar,  about  forty  feet 
high,  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  standing  detached  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  mountain,  of  solid  salt,  slightly  de- 
creasing in  size  upwards,  and  capped  with  carbonate  of 
lime ;  but,  although  himself  a  Catholic,  he  admits,  with 
scientific  candor,  that  it  b  merely  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winter  rains  upon  the  rock-salt  hills,  which 
the  cap  of  limestone  has  here  protected,  leaving  the  sur- 
rounding parts  to  wash  away,  till  a  column  has  thus 
gradually  been  carved  out  {Narrative  of  Expedition,  p. 
307,308).  Prof.  Palmer  also  visited  this  singular  object, 
called  by  the  Arabs BuU  Sheik  jA>t,  or  "  Lot's  [daughter] 
wife."    He  describes  and  gives  a  view  of  it  as  "  a  tali  i 


"  Lot's  Wife.** 


isolated  needle  of  rock,  which  really  does  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
shoulder.  The  Arab  legend  of  Lot's  wife  differs  from 
the  Bible  account  only  in  the  addition  of  a  few  frivolous 
details.  They  say  that  there  were  seven  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  that  they  were  all  miraculously  overwhelmed 
by  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes.  The 
prophet  Lot  and  hb  family  alone  escaped  the  general 
destruction.  He  was  divinely  warned  to  take  all  that 
he  had  and  flee  eastward,  a  strict  injunction  being  given 
that  they  should  not  look  behind  them.  Lot's  wife, 
who  had  on  previous  occasions  ridicided  her  husband'n 
prophetic  office,  disobeyed  the  command,  and,  turning 
to  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  was  changed  into 
thb  pillar  of  rock"  {Desert  of  the  Erodua  [Harper's],  p. 
396  sq.).  The  expression  of  our  Lord, "  Remember  Lot's 
wife"  (Luke  xvii,  32),  appears  from  the  context  to  be 
solely  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  going 
back  or  delaying  in  the  day  of  God's  judgments.  From 
thb  text,  indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  Lot's  wife  had 
gone  back  or  had  tarried  so  long  behind  in  the  desire 
of  saving  some  of  their  property.  Then,  as  it  would 
seem,  she  was  struck  dead,  and  became  a  stiffened  corpse, 
fixed  for  the  time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous  in- 
crustations. The  particle  of  similitude  must  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  be  understood,  **  like 
a  pillar  of  salt."  See  Nagel,  Ue  culpa  uroris  Loti  (Alt- 
dorf,  1756) ;  Distel,  De  salute  uxoris  Lolhi  (Altd.  1721) ; 
Waller,  Diss,  de  statva  sal.  vxoris  Loti  (Lipsiae,  1764); 
Wolle,  De  facto  etfaio  uxoris  Loti  (Lips.  1780) ;  Schwoll- 
mann,  Comm.  qua  de  uxore  L.  in  statuam  sal.  conversa 
dubitatur  (Hamburg.  1749);  "iiiWomjSendschr.u.d.Sah- 
sdule  in  die  L.'s  Weib  vervandelt  worden  (Hamb.  1767); 
Clerici  Diss,  de  statva  salina.  in  hb  Comment,  in  Gen, ; 
Tieroff,/)e  stafna  salis  (Jen.  1667) ;  Mtlller,  idem  (Hehn- 
stadt,  1764) ;  Oedmann,  Samml,  iii,  146  ^  Bauer,  Uehr. 
Geschichte,  i,  131 ;  Maii  Ohservat.  sacr.  i,  168  sq. ;  H.  v.  d. 
Hardt^  Ephem,  philol.  p.  67  sq. ;  Jenisch.  Erdrter,  zweier 
wichtig.  SchriftsteUen  (Hamb.  1761) ;  Michaelis  and  Ro- 
senmUller  on  Gen.  xix,  26;  Gesenius,  Thesavr.  Ihb.  p. 72. 
Lot  and  hb  daughters  meanwhile  had  hastened  on  to 
Zoar  (q.  v.),  the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain, 
which  had  been  spared  on  purpose  to  afford  him  a  ref- 
uge ;  but,  being  fearful,  after  what  had  passed,  to  re- 
main among  a  people  so  corrupted,  he  soon  retired  to  a 
cavern  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  there  abode 
(Gen.  xix,  30).  After  some  stay  in  thb  place,  the 
daughters  of  Lot  became  apprehennve  lest  the  family 
of  their  father  should  be  lost  for  want  of  descendants, 
than  which  no  greater  calamity  was  known  or  appre- 
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hended  in  those  times;  mnd  in  the  belief  that,  after 
what  had  passed  in  Sodom,  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
obtaining  soitable  husbands,  they,  by  a  contrivance 
which  has  in  it  the  taint  of  Sodom,  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and  in 
that  state  seduced  him  into  an  act  which,  as  they  well 
knew,  would  in  soberness  have  been  most  abhorrent  to 
him.  They  thus  became  the  mothers,  and  he  the  fa- 
ther, of  two  sons,  named  Moab  and  Ammon,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  often  mention- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  history  (Gen.  xix,  81-88),  With  re- 
spect to  Lot's  daughters,  Whiston  and  others  are  unable 
to  see  any  wicked  intention  in  them.  He  admits  that 
the  incest  was  a  horrid  crime,  except  under  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  which  apparently  rendered  it  the 
only  means  of  preser%nng  the  human  race ;  and  this  jus- 
tifying necessity  he  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  minds, 
as  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except  their  father  and 
themselves.  But  it  is  incredible  that  they  could  have 
entertained  any  such  belief.  The  city  of  Zoar  had  been 
spared,  and  they  had  been  there.  The  wine  also  with 
which  they  made  their  father  drunk  must  have  been 
])rocured  from  men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had 
brought  it  with  them  from  Sodom.  The  fact  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished  with  them, 
they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and  impropriety  of 
marrying  with  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  family  connection.  The  force 
of  this  consideration  was  afterwards  seen  in  Abraham's 
sending  to  the  seat  of  his  family  in  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  to  Isaac.  But  Lot's  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husbands;  and  the  only  branch  of  their  own 
family  within  many  hundred  miles  was  that  of  Abra- 
ham, whose  only  son,  Ishmael,  was  then  a  child.  This, 
therefore,  must  have  appeared  to  them  the  only  practi- 
cable mode  in  which  the  house  of  their  father  could  be 
preserved.  Their  making  their  father  drunk,  and  their 
solicitous  concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuading  him  to  an  act  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every  possible  ex- 
tenuation, must  have  been  very  distressing  to  so  good  a 
man.  That  he  was  a  good  man  is  evinced  by  his  de- 
liverance from  among  the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  an 
apostle  (2  Pet.  ii,  7) ;  his  preservation  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xvii,  18,  etc) ;  and  in  Deut.  ii,  9, 19, 
and  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9,  his  name  is  honorably  used  to  des- 
ignate the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  bis  descendants. 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  has  often  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew 
legend  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  bitter  hatred  exist- 
ing from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  between  the 
**  children  of  Lot''  and  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  hor- 
rible nature  of  the  transaction — not  the  result  of  im- 
pulse or  passion,  but  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out, 
and  that  not  once,  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish 
that  the  legendary  theory  were  true.  But  even  the 
most  destructive  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow 
that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without  a  break  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  out  any 
marks  of  later  date  in  the  language  of  this  portion ;  and 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  writer  records  it  as  a 
historical  fact.  Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  ad- 
missible, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and 
Moab  sprang  from  Lot.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  statements 
of  Deut  ii,  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  Uter  document  of 
Psa.  xxxiii,  8,  which  Ewald  ascribes  to  the  time  when 
Nehemiah  and  his  newly-returned  colony  were  suffering 
from  the  attacks  and  obstructions  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite and  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (Ewald,  Dichter,  Psa. 
Ixxxiii). 

This  circumstance  is  the  last  which  the  Scripture  re- 
cords of  the  history  of  Lot,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  A  traditional  respect  has  been 
shown  to  his  memory  (also  that  of  his  wife,  who  is  call- 
ed Editht  n^1!^7  [one  of  his  daughters  being  called 


Plutith,  n^tSlbU],  in  the  tract  Pirke  Elieser,  ch.  xxr) 
by  the  Talmudists  (see  Otho's  fjex,  RaJbb,  p.  389)  and 
Arabs  (see  Herbelot,  Biblioth,  Orient,  ii,  495) ;  and  the 
Mohammedans  still  point  out  his  grave  in  the  village 
of  Beni-Nain,  east  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  JiesearcheSf  ii, 
187).  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Lot, 
and  of  the  tree  that  he  planted,  which,  being  cut  down  for 
use  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed for  the  cross,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pteudep,  V,  T,  p. 
428-481.  The  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  con- 
tained in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  chap,  vii  and  xi ;  othen 
are  given  by  D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Loth).  According  to 
these  statements,  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  warn  them  against  the  un- 
natural and  horrible  sins  which  they  practiced — sins 
which  Mohammed  is  continually  denouncing,  but  with 
less  success  than  that  of  drunkenness,  since  the  former 
is  perhaps  the  most  common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice 
of  Eastern  cities.  From  Lot's  connection  with  the  ii>* 
habitants  of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to 
the  vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Lexicon,  iv,  186  a),  bat 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  themselves — the  Lo- 
thij  or  Kaum  Loth,  The  local  name  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
Bohr  Lut—SetL  of  Lot  See  Niemeyer,  Ckarakt,  ii,  185 
sq.;  Blaufurs,  Le  LoH  hoepUcUitate  (Jena,  1751);  Kor- 
ner,  De  indole  gtnerorum  Lotki  (Weissenf.  1765) ;  Seiden- 
strUcker,  in  the  Schleswig  Journal,  1792,  vol.  vi,  and  in 
Hencke's  Magaz,  iii,  67  sq. ;  Bauer,  MythoL  d.  Hebr.  i, 
288  sq. ;  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  lUust,  ad  loc 

Lo'tan  (Heb.  Lotan%  lOibjOtwerw;  Sept  Awrov), 
the  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  the  Horite,  and  m 
petty  prince  of  Idumiea  prior  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Esauites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20, 29 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88).  His  tons 
are  mentioned  as  being  Hori  and  Hemam  or  Homam, 
and  his  sister  as  being  named  Timna  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  89),  by  which  latter  he  was  allied  to  Esaa*^ 
oldest  son  (Gen.  xxxvi,  12).     B.C.  cir.  1927. 

Lothaire  op  Lorraikb.  See  Himcmar;  Nicho- 
las I  (pope), 

Lothaire  L  See  Louis  le  D^boknairb;  Pas- 
chal I  {pope), 

Lothaire  H,  sometimes  called  Lothaire  ok  Sax- 
ony, succeeded  Henry  Y  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  11 25. 
Lothaire  was  bom  in  1075,  and  was  the  son  of  Gebhard, 
count  of  Amsberg.  He  is  noted  in  Church  history  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  struggle  against  Innocent  II, 
whom  he  installed  in  Rome  in  1136,  a  service  for  which 
be  was  rewarded  by  the  papal  incumbent  with  corona- 
tion at  Rome  (comp.  the  comments  on  this  act  by  Lea, 
Stiidies  in  Ch,  Hi*t,  p.  87,  note).  He  died  in  1 137.-^aire, 
Ge8ch,  des  deutschen  Beiches  unier  Lolhar  von  Sacksen 
(1848).    See  Innocent  H. 

Lotbasu'bus  (Atoi^a<rot;/3oc,  Vulg.  Abuithas  r,  r. 
Sabus),  one  of  the  supporters  of  Esdras  as  he  read  the 
law  (1  Esd.  ix,44) ;  evidently  the  Hashum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Neh.  vu,  22). 

Lots,  Feast  o£    See  Purim. 

Lot's  Wife.    See  Lot. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  a  celebrated  Venetian  painter 
of  the  16th  century,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Bergamo,  but  by  others  a  native  of 
Venice.  Lotto  lived,  besides,  at  Bergamo,  also  some 
time  at  Trevigi,  at  Recanati,  and  st  Loretto,  where  he 
died.  His  works  range  from  1518  to  1554.  Lanzi 
ventures  an  opinion  that  Lotto's  best  works  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  Raffaelle  or  by  Correggits 
if  treating  the  same  subject  His  masterpieces  are 
the  Madonnas  of  St  Bartolomeo  and  Santo  Spirito,  at 
Bergamo. 

Lotus.    See  Lilt. 

Loudun,  Convent  of.    See  G randier. 

Louis  (or  Luis)  of  Granada,  a  Spanish  ascetic, 
theologian,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  (iranada  in  1604. 
In  1524  he  joined  the  Dominicans,  in  the  convent  of 
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Santa  Cruz  of  Granada.  In  1529  he  wa.^  on  account 
of  his  great  reputation,  transferred  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Gregory  at  Valladolid,  where  he  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  his  preaching.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
Granada,  to  reform  the  convent  of  Scala  Cceli,  in  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova.  In  the  solitude  of  this  convent  he 
composed  a  number  of  religious  works.  He  next  went 
to  Cordova  as  preacher,  and  became  acquainted  with 
John  of  Avila  (q.  v.),  who  acquired  great  influence  over 
him.  After  spending  eight  years  in  Cordova,  Loub 
went  to  Badajoz,  where  he  fomided  a  convent,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  abbot  Cardinal  Henry,  infant  of  Spain 
and  archbishop  of  Ebora,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of 
Louis's  talents,  attached  him  to  his  diocese.  The  queen 
of  Portugal  vainly  offered  to  make  him  bbhop  of  Yiseu, 
and  afterwards  metropolitan  of  Braga;  he  accepted  no 
office  whatever,  except  that  of  provincial  of  his  order  in 
Portugal,  which  he  held  for  some  years.  He  finally  re- 
tired into  the  convent  of  Santa  Domingo  of  Lisbon,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  pastoral  duties  and 
to  writing  religious  works.  He  died  Dec  81, 1588.  His 
works,  a  large  number  of  which  were  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  are  very  numerous ;  among 
them  the  most  important  are.  Memorial  de  la  rida  Chris- 
iiana  (Salamanca,  1566,  2  vols.  8vo;  Barcelona,  1614, 
foL) : — Simbolo  de  la  Fi  (Salamanca,  1582,  foL ;  often  re- 
printed and  translated): — Guida  de  Pecadores  (Sala- 
manca, 1570, 8 vo) : — ComperuHo  de  la  dottrina  Christiana 
(^ Lisbon,  1564;  Madrid,  1595,  4to): — Institucion  y  regla 
de  bien  vivirpara  los  que  empiecan  a  aervir  a  Dios  (Bar- 
celona, 1566, 8vo;  Madrid,  1616)^— Lt&ro  de  la  Oracion 
y  Meditacion  (Salamanca,  1567, 8vo) : — Collectanea  mo- 
ralis  Philosophic  (Lisbon,  1571, 3  vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1582 ; 
and  under  the  title  Loci  communes  Philofophia  moralisy 
Cologne,  1604) : — Rhetoriai  ecdesiastica  (Lisbon,  1576, 
4to),  etc ;  and  a  number  of  sermons.  See  Louis  Munos, 
Ao  Vida  y  Virtudes  de  Luis  de  Grenada  (Madrid,  1689, 
4to) ;  N.  Antonio,  BHUiolheca  Uispana,  iv ;  Quetil  and 
£chard,  Scriptores  ordines  Prcedicatorumf  ii ;  Touruon, 
Jlommes  illustres  de  Vordre  de  Saint' Dominique, — Her- 
zi}1^^  RealrEncyMop,  viii,  516 ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gins- 
rale,  xxxi,  1034  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

laouis  I  (German  Ludwig,  Latin  Ludovicus),  called 
"  Le  Debonnttire,"  and  also  "  the  Pious,''  youngest  son  of 
Charlemagne,  was  bom  at  Casseneuil  A.D.  778.  The 
great  empire  of  the  West  had  just  been  recreated  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Charles,  therefore  honored  with 
the  title  of ''the  Great;"  but  it  was  not  absolutely  the 
Jove  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the  honor  of  his  name, 
that  had  actuated  Charles;  he  rather  sought  to  accom- 
plish what  the  great  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  (q.  v.)  had 
contemplated,  but  failed  to  effect,  viz.,  (he  union  of  the 
Christian  Germanic  nations  into  one  empire,  C^arle> 
ma^e,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  eminently  ''a  cham- 
pion of  the  Chnrcb,*"  and,  believing  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  and  other  Germanic  tribes  could  be  ac- 
complbhed  only  by  their  subjection,  he  came  to  dream 
of  a  union  of  them  all  under  one  imperial  head,  and 
gratefuUy  he  accepted  the  result  in  his  own  coronation 
as  ''  Charles  Augustus  by  pope  Leo  III,  A.b.  800.  See 
Charlemaonk.  But  Charlemagne  still  believed  in  the 
independence  of  the  imperial  crown  from  the  papal 
chair,  and  manifestly  evinced  this  by  one  of  his  latest 
acta.  As  early  as  806  he  had  made  provision  for  his 
succeaaors  by  apportioning  to  his  three  sons  different 
parts  of  his  possessions.  To  Pepin  he  gave  Italy,  to 
Louis,  Aquitaine,  and  to  Charles  the  remainder,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  German  countries;  but  when,  by  the  de- 
cease of  two  of  these,  he  saw  that  upon  Louis  only  would 
centre  all  the  responsibility  of  an  imperial  crown,  he 
called  him  to  his  side  in  813,  when  feeling  his  own  end 
approaching,  and  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  on  a  Sunday,  when 
in  the  cathedral  together,  caused  Louis  to  place  the 
golden  crown  upon  bis  head,  and,  thus  crowned,  present- 
ed bis  son  as  the  future  king  of  all  the  Franks,  with- 
out first  awaiting  the  anointment  of  the  pope.  Not 
«o  independent  was  oar  Louis,  who,  in  the  year  follow- 


ing the  event  just  recorded,  by  the  death  of  Chiirle* 
magne,  became  sole  emperor  of  the  West  and  king  of 
France.  Thus  far  the  race  of  the  Carlo vuigians  had 
produced  consecutively  four  great  men — a  rare  occur- 
rence in  history.  With  Loub  I  opened  a  new  aera;  for, 
though  his  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant, being  of  a  prepossessing  countenance  and  of  a 
strong  frame,  and  so  well  practiced  in  archery  and  the 
wielding  of  the  lance  that  none  about  him  equalled  him, 
^'  he  was  weak  in  mind  and  will,  and  his  surname  *■  the 
Pious'  implies  not  only  that  he  was  religious,  but  prin- 
cipally that  he  was  so  easy  tempered  that  it  required 
much  to  displease  him."  Or,  as  Milman  puts  it :  ^  In 
his  gentler  and  less  resolute  character  religion  wrought 
with  an  abasing  and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling 
influence"  {Latin  Christianity,  ii,  514).  A  ruler  of  this 
description  was  not  likely  to  hold  in  union  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne.  His  first  troubles  arose  with  Ber- 
nard, son  of  Pepin,  whom  Charlemagne,  on  the  decease 
of  his  eldest  son,  had  made  king  of  the  Italian  posses- 
moiis.  Bernard's  ambition  soared  higher.  He  was  not 
content  with  Italy;  he  desired  the  mastery  over  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  lands,  and  ungratefully  conspired 
against  his  uncle.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however;  was 
seized  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Louis  was  determined  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  Bernard, 
but  state  interests  compelled  him  to  inflict  the  severe 
punishment  of  depriving  his  nephew  of  eyesight,  which 
was  the  cause  shortly  after,  no  doubt,  of  his  death.  This 
conspirac}',  as  well  as  sundry  other  occurrences,  made 
Louis  feel  the  necessity  of  provisions  for  the  succession, 
and,  finally  deciding  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture, his  son  Lothaire  was  appointed  successor.  Be- 
sides Lothaire,  Louis  had  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis.  To 
the  former  of  these  two  he  gave  Aquitania;  to  the  lat- 
ter Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Carinthia.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  the  family,  Louis  lost  his  faith- 
ful companion,  the  mother  of  these  children,  shortly 
after  this  partition  of  his  possessions,  and,  marrying  a 
second  wife,  became  the  father  of  a  fourth  son,  Charles, 
whose  mother,  Judith,  conspired  in  his  behalf  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  imperial  crown.  This  resulted  in  830  in 
a  revolt  of  Lothaire  against  his  father,  on  the  plea  of 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  step-mother.  At  a  diet,  how- 
ever, which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  father  and 
son  were  reconciled.  Not  so  happily  ended  a  second 
revolt  in  838,  when  Louis,  forsaken  by  his  foUowers,  was 
obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  his  son  Lothaire,  who  took 
him  as  prisoner  to  Soissons,  sent  the  empress  Judith  to 
Tortona,  and  confined  her  ihfant  son  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  object  of  the  jealousy  of  his  half- 
brothers,  in  a  monastery.  A  meeting  of  bishops  was 
held  at  Compiegne,  at  which  the  archbishop  of  Kheims 
presided,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis,  being  arraigned  be- 
fore it,  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
Bernard,  and  of  sundry  other  offences.  H  e  was  deposed, 
condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  sackcloth,  and  was 
kept  in  confinement.  This  misusage  of  the  emperor 
enraged  the  youngest  son,  Louis  of  Bavaria  (840-876), 
^  an  energetic  prince,  of  lofty  stature  and  noble  figure, 
with  a  fiery  eye  and  a  penetrating  mind,"  and,  after  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  bis  other  brother,  Pepin,  in 
the  following  year,  he  obliged  Lothaire  to  deliver  up 
their  father,  who,  after  having  been  formally  absolved 
by  the  bishops,  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Not  made  wiser  by  past  experience,  Louis,  listening  to 
the  selfish  counsel  of  his  wife,  Judith,  now  assigned  to  his 
fourth  son,  Charles,  the  kingdom  of  Neustria,  or  Eastern 
France,  including  Paris,  and,  after  Pepin's  death,  Aqui- 
tania also.  Lothaire  possessed  all  Italy,  with  Provence, 
Lyons,  Suabia,  Austrasia,  and  Saxony.  But  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  done  most  for  his  father,  was  favored 
least,  and  therefore  set  up  his  claim  for  all  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Rhine,  and,  being  refused,  determined  to 
make  war  against  his  father,  and  invaded  Suabia.  The 
emperor  Louis  marched  against  him,  and  aL<«o  assembled 
a  diet  at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son.    Mean- 
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tiine,  however,  the  emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  on  an  iBland 
of  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  in  June,  840,  after  sending  to 
his  son  Lothaire  the  imperial  crown,  his  sword,  and  his 
sceptre.  Of  what  account  thb  last  act  of  Louis  was  may 
be  inferred  from  the  partition  of  the  dominion.  Lo- 
thaire, as  emperor,  held  Italy,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and 
Lorraine.  Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  France,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  retained  all  Germany. 
Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  man,  whose  life,  notwith- 
standing his  kind  disposition,  was  **  one  continued  scene 
of  trouble  and  affliction,  because  he  knew  not  how  to 
govern  his  own  house,  much  less  his  empire." 

Of  a  prince  so  feeble  and  dependent  as  Louis  proved 
himself  in  the  aflbirs  of  state,  we  cannot,  of  course,  ex- 
pect the  same  vigor  and  determination  towards  the  pa- 
pacy that  characterized  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  with  the  death  of  the  latter 
•a,  new  era  opens  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Litin  Church. 
Charlemagne  had  proved  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Church  and  the  papacy,  but  he  had  known  how  to  op- 
pose their  pretensions.  Not  so  Louis.  His  feebleness 
and  incapacity  to  govern  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or 
gave  new  life  to  such  as  had  before  been  successfully 
repressed.  The  whole  reign  of  Louis,  indeed,  abounded 
in  political  disorders.  "  Distraction  and  weakness,*'  says 
Neander  {Ch,  Hist,  iii,  851),**  gave  many  opportunities 
for  the  Church  to  interfere  in  the  political  strifes,"  and 
for  it  the  Church  had  been  anxiously  but  patiently  in 
waiting.  With  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  the  pope 
of  Rome  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  thus,  by  his  action,  had  not  only  confer- 
red a  most  doubtful  title  on  Charlemagne,  but  secured 
at  the  same  time  a  political  ascendency  of  the  papacy. 
Under  Charlemagne,  however,  the  thunders  of  the 
Church  were  controlled  by  the  emperor;  but  in  Louis 
**  the  Pious"  was  found  a  willing  slave,  and  with  rapid 
strides  the  Romish  Church  marched  onward  to  establish 
its  superioi-ity  over  the  empire.  See  Papacy.  What 
Louis  would  do  for  the  Church  was  deariy  seen  in  his 
$ubmis9ive  acts — the  master  of  £urope  in  822  a  penitent 
before  the  prelates  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Attiguy. 
Here  the  triumphs  of  the  spiritual  power,  under  the  au- 
spices of  a  rapid  progress  towards  domination,  were 
plainly  foreshadowed.  The  hierarchy  failed  not  to  dis- 
cover the  hour  of  Louis's  weakness,  and  day  by  day  new 
laws  were  proposed  and  enacted,  the  ecclesiastical  fabric 
enlarged  and  strengthened,  the  power  of  the  secular  au- 
thority enfeebled  and  abrogated.  Prominent  among  the 
ecclesiastics  who  influenced  the  king  to  favor  the  Church 
and  her  institutions  was  Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie.  What 
Wala  (q.  v.)  advised  was  worthy  of  adoption,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  made  his  proposals  than  they  became  law. 
Thus  the  granting  of  monasteries  to  laymen,  and  grants 
of  Church  property  at  pleasure  to  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
without  consent  of  the  bishops,  were  abrogated,  virtu- 
ally making  the  bishops  co-legislators ;  and  by  829  the 
ecclesiastic  royal  counsellor  hesitated  not  to  deckre  that 
**  everything  depended  on  keeping  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion dearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  province,  the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning 
themselves  only  about  the  affairs  which  belonged  to 
their  respective  callings."  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
concessions  which  the  king  was  daily  making  to  the 
clergy  gave  to  the  bishops  much  of  the  business  strictly 
belonging  to  the  secuhir  authority,  and  "  the  scope  and 
the  danger  of  the  authority  thus  successively  conferred 
upon  the  Church  were  most  impressively  manifested 
when  Louis  was  deposed  by  his  sons  (in  838), .  .  .  and 
Lothaire  determined  to  render  impossible  the  restoration 
of  his  father  to  the  throne. . . .  The  people  had  been  in- 
vited by  Louis  himself,  eleven  years  before,  at  Auigny, 
to  see  the  bishops  sit  in  judgment  on  their  monarch ; 
and  the  decretaU  (q.  v.)  of  Siridus  and  Leo  I,  forbidding 
secular  employment  and  the  bearing  of  arms  by  any  one 
who  had  undergone  public  penance,  were  not  so  entirely 
forgotten  but  that  they  might  be  revived.  Accordingly, 
when  Lothaire  returoed  to  France,  dragging  his  captive 


father  in  his  train,  he  halted  at  Compi^gne,  and  i 
moned  a  council  of  his  prelates  to  accomplish  the  work 
from  which  his  savage  nobles  shrunk.  With  unfalter- 
ing willingness  they  undertook  the  odious  task,  declar- 
ing their  competency  through  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  conferred  upon  their  order  as  the  vicars  of  Christ 
and  the  turnkeys  of  heaven.  They  held  the  wretched 
prisoner  accountable  for  all  the  evils  which  the  empire 
had  suffered  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  sum- 
moned him  at  least  to  save  his  soul  by  prompt  confes- 
sion and  penitence,  now  that  his  earthly  dignity  was 
lost  beyond  redemption. . . .  With  that  overflowing  hyp- 
ocritical unction  which  is  the  most  disgusting  exhibition 
of  clerical  craft,  the  bishops  labored  with  him  for  his 
own  salvation,  until,  overcome  by  their  doquent  exhor- 
tations, he  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  begged  the  par- 
don of  his  sons,  and  implored  their  prayers  in  hb  be- 
half, and  eagerly  demanded  the  imposition  of  such  pen- 
ance as  would  merit  absolution.  The  request  was  not 
denied.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  before  the  tombs  of 
the  holy  St.  Medard  and  St.  Sebastian,  the  discrowned 
monarch  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  son,  and 
surrounded  by  a  gaping  crowd.  There  he  threw  him- 
adf  upon  a  sackdoth,  and  four  times  confessed  his  sins 
with  abundant  tears,  accusing  himsdf  of  offending  God, 
scandalizing  the  Church,  and  bringing  destructioo  upon 
his  people,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  demanded 
penance  and  absolution  by  the  imposition  of  those  holy 
hands  to  which  had  been  confided  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose.  Then,  handing  his  written  confession  to  the 
bishops,  he  took  off  sword  and  bdt,  and  laid  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  his  confession  had  already 
been  placed.  Throwing  off  his  secular  garments,  he 
put  on  the  white  robe  of  the  penitent,  and  accepted 
from  his  ghostly  advisers  a  penance  which  should  in- 
hibit him  during  life  from  again  bearing  arms.  The 
world,  however,  was  not  as  yet  quite  prepared  for  this 
spectade  of  priestly  arrogance  and  royal  degradation. 
The  disgust  which  it  excited  hastened  a  counter-revo- 
lution ;  and  when  Louis  was  restored  to  the  throne,  Ebbo 
of  Rheims  and  St.  Agobard  of  Lyons,  the  leaders  in  the 
solemn  pantomime,  were  promptly  punished  and  de- 
graded. Yet  the  piety  of  Louis  held  that  the  very 
sentence  for  the  imposition  of  which  they  incurred  the 
penalty  was  valid  until  abrogated  by  equal  authority, 
and  accordingly  he  caused  himself  to  be  fomuUly  rec- 
onciled to  the  Church  before  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  and 
abstained  from  resuming  his  sword  until  it  was  again 
bdted  on  him  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop"  (Lea,  StudUt  m 
Ch,  Hist,  p.  819-821).  "  These  meUmcholy  scenes,"  says 
Milman  {Lai,  Christtanityy  bk.  v,  ch.  ii),  **  concern  Chris- 
tian history  no  further  than  as  displa>'ing  the  growing 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gradually 
quailing  into  abject  superstition,  the  stmnge  fusion  and 
incorporation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs."  For 
six  years  more  Louis  the  Pious  swayed  the  sceptie  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire,  but  he  did  it  without  power 
— a  tool  in  the  hands  of  contending  factions,  which  at 
his  death  took  up  arms  in  open  warfare,  and  continued 
their  contest  until  Lothaire  had*been  defeated  on  the 
field  of  Fontenay,  and  peace  restored  by  the  division 
of  the  empire  at  Verdun.  But  what  is  most  eventful 
about  these  transactions  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  and  leads  us  to  assign  them  such  prominence 
here,  is  the  part  which  the  dergy  played  in  arranging, 
conducting,  and  accomplishing  them,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  enough  to  show  how  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  growing.  But  there  was  another  and 
more  important  drcumstance  that  still  more  deariy  in- 
dicates it,  Stephen  IV  had  died,  and  a  successor  had 
been  chosen  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  papal 
chair  as  Paschal  I.  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  confirma- 
tion by  Louis,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  the  high 
dignity  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Church,  and  thus 
inaugurated  the  prindple  of  independence  of  the  pope 
from  the  emperor.    It  is  true  a  deprecatory  epistle  wm  • 
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prndently  dispatched  from  Rome,  but  the  same  liberty 
was  taken  by  bis  successor  Eugenius  II,  who  contented 
himself  with  sending  a  legate  to  apprise  the  emperor 
of  his  accession,  instead  of  awaiting  the  imperial  sanc- 
tion to  the  election ;  and  though  the  Romans  were  af- 
terwards oUiged  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
consent  to  the  installation  of  a  pope  elect  until  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor  had  reached  Rome,  the  effort  was 
unavailing.  Events  were  hurrying  on  destined  to  ren- 
der all  such  measures  futile,  and  to  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution of  European  institutions,  resulting  in  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  irresponsible  autocracy  of  the 
pope  (comp.  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  Hist,  p.  38-42). 

In  the  question  of  image-worship  alone,  perhaps,  it 
can  be  said  that  Loub  played  an  independent  part.  It 
was  under  his  commission  that  Claudius  of  Turin  la- 
bored in  the  interests  of  iconodasm,  and  it  was  by  his 
influence,  also,  that  Eugenius  II  was  forced  to  amity  to- 
wards the  Eastern  advocates  of  iconodasm.  Compare 
Milman,  Latin  Christiamtyy  bk.  v,  chap,  ii,  A.D.  839,  and 
the  articles  Claudius;  Clkmbks;  Ioonoclasm. 

The  most  celebrated  acts  in  the  life  of  Louis  worthy 
of  special  record  in  our  work  are  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  Christian  rdigion  by  the  foundation  of  two  relig- 
ious institutions,  viz.,  the  monastery  of  Corvey  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg.  The  former  he  built  for  la- 
borers among  the  Saxon  colony  he  had  caused  to  settle 
on  the  Weser,  and  it  speedily  became  not  only  a  relig- 
ious centre,  but  the  best  school  for  education  in  that 
country.  The  latter  furthered  the  missionary  cause 
among  the  northern  nations,  especially  among  the  Juts 
[see  Jutland],  by  the  zealous  labors  of  Anschar  [see 
Amschar],  generally  known  as  the  **  Apostle  of  the 
North"  (coLipare  Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian  Missions  in 
the  Middle  Agts^  chap.  xi).  The  kind  treatment  which 
Louis  afforded  to  the  Jews  deserves  particular  mention. 
He  took  them  under  his  especial  protection,  and  suffered 
neither  nobles  nor  clergy  to  do  them  harm.  In  this  re- 
spect he  simply  carried  out  the  policy  of  his  father,  but 
he  certainly  improved  their  condition  during  his  reign 
(comp.  GrStz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  v,  chap,  viii ;  and  our  arti- 
cle Jews,  vol.  iv,  p.  908,  coL  2).  See  Funck,  Ludwig  der 
Fromme  (Frkf.-a.-M.  1832);  Himly,  Wala  et  Louis  k  Dh- 
bomtaire  (Par.  1849) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Lot,  Christianity 
(N.  Y.  1864,8  vols.  12mo),  ii,  bk.  iv,  chap,  xii;  Neander, 
Ch,  Hist,  iii,  351  sq. ;  Reichel,  Soman  See  in  the  Middle 
Age*^  ch.  iv ;  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Kohl- 
ransch,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch.  v  and  vi ;  Baxmann,  PoUtik 
der  Pdpste,  i  (see  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Louis  VI,  OF  THE  Palatinate,  was  bom  July  4, 
1639,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III,  in  1676. 
The  late  elector  had  been  a  strong  Calvinist,  but  Louis 

VI  had  imbibed  Lutheran  principles  at  the  court  of 
Philibert  of  Bavaria,  and  gradually  introduced  them 
into  the  country. 

Louis  VII,  OF  Francf^  called  "  Le  Jeune,""  son  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  was  bom  in  1119,  and  succeeded  hb  fa- 
ther in  1137.  By  nature  of  a  cruel  disposition,  he  had 
been  especially  harsh  towards  disobedient  subjects,  and, 
4inder  the  pretence  that  he  must  aid  the  Church  to 
atone  for  his  great  sins,  he  was  advised  by  St.  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  (Hidrvaux,  to  go  on  a  crusade.  Accordingly, 
the  king  set  out,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  in  1 147. 
Suger  and  Raoul,  count  of  Vermandois,  Louis's  brother- 
in-law,  were  left  regents  of  the  kingdom.  This  second 
crusade  proved  unsuccessful:  the  Christians  were  defeat- 
ed near  Damascus,  and  Louis,  after  several  narrow  es- 
capes, returned  to  France  in  1 149.  The  repudiation  of 
his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  his  marriage 
with  Constance  of  Castile,  brought  on  a  war  with  Hen- 
ry II  of  England,  who  had  taken  Eleanor  for  his  wife. 
The  war  was,  however,  unimportant  in  its  consequences. 
In  Henry's  controversy  with  Thomas  k  Becket,  Louis 

VII  greatly  furthered  the  cause  of  Becket  (comp.  Rob- 
ertson, Becket  [London,  1869,  sm.  8vo],  p.  211  sq.,  296). 
He  died  at  Paris  in  September,  1 180.    See  Reichel,  Ro- 


man  See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  827  sq. ;  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi  and  ch.  xvi.  (1 
H.W.)  ^ 

Louis  IX  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France  (1226-1270), 
was  bom  in  Poissy  April  25, 1216,  and  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Lt)uis  VIII,  when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  hb 
mother,  Blanche  de  C^tile,  acting  as  regent.  Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  king  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  feudal  lords,  head- 
ed by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  count  of 
Brittany.  Amid  these  troubles  queen  Blanche  displayed 
great  Hrmness  and  ability,  and  Louis,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough,  by  the  assistance  of  those  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  crown,  made  war  against  Henry  III,  king 
of  England,  who  had  supported  the  French  refractory 
nobles,  and  beat  the  English  in  1242  at  TaiUeburg,  at 
Saint^  and  at  Blaye,  but  finally  made  a  truce  of  five 
years  with  the  English  sovereigns,  at  the  same  time  par- 
doning also  his  rebellious  nobles.  During  an  illness  Loub 
had  made  a  vow  to  vbit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  June, 
1248,  after  having  appointed  his  mother  regent,  he  set 
out  for  the  East  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  conquer 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  landed  first  in  Egypt  and  took 
Damietta,  but  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  hea^y  ransom.  He  then 
sailed,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  now  only  GOOO 
strong,  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Palestine,  but 
without  success.  After  the  death  of  hb  mother  (Nov., 
1252),  he  made  preparations  for  his  return  to  France. 
At  home  in  1254,  he  now  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  interests  of  his  realm.  It  was  Louis 
IX  of  France  that  first  gave  life  to  Gallicanism  by  hb 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  which  he  enacted  in  1268.  See 
Gallican  Church.  He  also  published  several  useful 
statutes,  known  as  the  EtuUissemmts  de  St,  Louis ;  es- 
tablished a  police  in  Paris,  under  the  orders  of  a  prevdt ; 
organized  the  various  trades  into  companies  called  con- 
frairies ;  founded  the  theological  college  of  La  Sor- 
bonne,  so  called  after  hb  confessor;  created  a  French 
na\*y,  and  made  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Aragon,  by  which  the  respective  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  two  states  were  defined.  The  chief  and  al- 
most the  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was,  however,  that 
of  hb  age,  was  hb  religious  intolerance ;  he  issued  op- 
pressive ordinances  against  the  Jews,  had  a  horror  of 
heretics,  and  used  to  say  "  that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbelievers,  but  strike  them  with  a 
good  sword  across  the  body."  By  an  ordinance  he  re- 
mitted to  hb  Christian  subjects  the  third  of  the  debts 
they  owed  to  Jews,  and  thb  "  for  the  good  of  hb  souL" 
Thb  same  spirit  of  fanaticbm  led  him  (in  July,  1270)  to 
undertake,  against  the  wbhes  of  hb  best  friends,  anoth- 
er crusade — a  crusade  the  most  ignoble,  and  not  the 
least  calamitous  of  all  the  crusades  (q.  v.).  He  sailed 
for  Africa,  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  and,  while  there,  died  in 
hb  camp  of  the  plague,  Aug.  26, 1270.  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  canonized  him  in  1297.  See  Histoire  de  St, Louis 
(edited  by  Ducange,  with  notes,  Paris,  1668,  folio,  Eng- 
lish trans.) ;  Petitot,  Collection  compL  des  memoirts  rela- 
tifs  a  Vhistoire  fie  France  (Paris,  1824) ;  Dissertations  et 
reflexions  sur  Vhistoire  de  St,  Louis ;  Le  Nain  de  Tille- 
mont,  Vie  de  St,  Ij)uis  (ed.  J.  de  Gaulle,  Paris,  1846,  6 
vols.) ;  H.  L.  Scholten,  Geschichte  Ludwigs  IX  (MUnster, 
1860-1863,  2  vols.);  E.  Alex.  Schmidt,  Gesch,  v,  Frank- 
reich^  i,  486  sq. ;  K.  Rosen,  Lie  pragm,  Sanktion,  welche 
unter  d,  Namen  Ludwigs  IX  v.  Frankreich  auf  uns  ge- 
kommen  ist  (Munich,  1853) ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iv, 
203  sq.;  Reichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  618 
sq. ;  and  the  works  already  cited  in  the  article  Galli- 
CAN  Chukch.    See  also  Papacy. 

Louis  XIV  OF  France,  grandson  of  Henry  IV, 
and  third  of  the  Bourbons,  was  born  in  1638.  The  re- 
gency of  hb  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  controlled  by  car- 
dinal Mazarin  (q.  v.),  continued  during  the  minority  of 
the  sovereign.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  policy  of  Mazarin 
was  concerned,  it  prevailed  until  hb  death  in  1661« 
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when  Louis  first  really  assumed  for  himself  the  reins  of 
govemmentf  and  indicated  the  principles  of  his  admin- 
istration. During  the  minority  of  its  youthful  sovereign 
the  country  had  been  distracted  by  civil  wars,  those  of 
the  Fronde,  partly  through  Spanish  influences,  partly 
through  an  unsatisfied  and  factious  element  of  the  French 
nobility.  Perplexing  difficulties,  moreover,  and  even  ac- 
tual conflicts  of  the  regent  and  her  minister  with  the 
Parliament  and  States  General,  had  more  than  once 
arisen,  usually  terminating,  however,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  former,  Louis  himself,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  dis- 
missing one  of  these  bodies,  and  forbidding  any  future 
exercise  of  some  of  its  most  important  functions.  The 
internal  difficulties,  so  far  as  due  to  the  hostile  policy 
of  the  Spanish  court,  were  disposed  of  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa  in  1660,  through 
the  skilful  management  of  Mazarin.  The  effect  of  these 
troubles,  however,  was  to  shape,  to  some  degree,  the  pol- 
icy of  Louis,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully. That  policy  was  to  avoid  all  conflict  of  authori- 
ty by  centring  all  power  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

The  administration  of  Louis,  extending  over  a  peri- 
od of  great  significance  in  the  secular  condition  and 
history  of  Europe,  concerns  us  here  in  view  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  results  religiously  and  ecclesiastically;  for, 
while  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
this  administration  was  to  supersede  Austria  as  the  par- 
amount Catholic  sovereignty  of  Europe,  it  sought  this 
end  in  connection  with  the  destruction  and  diminution 
of  Protestantism,  not  only  in  France,  but  elsewhere. 
To  enable  us  to  consider  his  policy  as  it  affected  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  France  and  Europe,  the  course  of 
his  civil  and  military  administration  must,  however,  be 
first  examined. 

Louis'i  civU  policy  —  the  consolidation  of  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  detaching  the  crown  from 
its  alliance  with  all  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  muni- 
cipal institutions— he  himself  has  best  interpreted  for 
us.  "  The  worst  calamity  which  can  befall  any  one  of 
our  rank,"  is  his  language  to  the  dauphin,  "  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  that  subjection  in  which  the  monarch  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  law  from  his  people.  ...  It  is  the  will  of 
God  that  every  subjee:  should  yield  to  his  sovereign  im- 
plicit obedience. ...  I  am  the  state  !**  These  assertions 
of  supreme  prerogative  are  put  forth,  indeed,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  recognition  of  accouutabihty  to  the  divine 
Source  from  which  such  powers  are  derived ;  but  below 
him  there  was  no  accountability,  no  limitation  to  the 
action  of  his  royal  vicegerent.  Consistently  with  this 
theory  was  the  operation  of  his  internal  administration. 
The  firit  and  most  effective  instrument  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  policy  was  a  thorough  military  organization. 
This  was  perfected  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown,  among 
its  new  features  the  most  effective  to  the  end  proposed 
being  the  emanation  of  all  commissions,  promotions,  and 
distinctions  from  the  king;  doing  away  altogether  with 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  balance  of  pow- 
er as  had  previously  been  maintained,  and  rendering 
impossible  all  limitation  of  prerogative.  The  States 
General— the  great  central  legislative  representation  of 
the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons — ceased  to  exist.  The 
provincial  sUtes,  having  a  more  limite<l  function  of  the 
same  nature,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  ParliamenU, 
from  registering,  protecting,  and  partly  legislative  bod- 
ies, became  simply  judicial  tribunals  to  execute,  under 
the  forms  of  law,  the  decrees  of  a  royal  master.  That 
in  the  thorough  working  out  of  this  system  Louis  ex- 
hibited rare  administrative  ability  cannot  be  denied. 
That  he  possessed  the  peculiar  capacity  of  selecting  ef- 
ficient subordinates  is  no  less  manifest.  That,  more- 
over, under  his  rule  there  was  a  great  evolution  of  ad- 
ministrative, military,  and  literary  capacity  is  equally 
undoubted.  Not  so  salutary  or  favorable  were  the  re- 
sult*, however.  Louis's  policy  eventually  broke  down 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  it  set  in  operation  cer- 
tain tendencies,  which  only  worked  themselves  out  in 
the  crash  of  the  French  Revolution. 


But  this  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  had  in  view  the  carrying  out  of  an  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  an  internal  policy.  "  Self-aggrandize- 
ment,'" to  use  his  own  words,  "  is  at  once  the  noblest 
and  roost  agreeable  occupation  of  kings,"  and  this  be 
did  not  always  pursue  under  the  real  requirements  of 
truth  and  right,  '^  In  dispensing  with  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  treaties,  we  do  not,**  said  he, "  violate  them ; 
for  the  language  of  such  instruments  is  not  understood 
literally;  it  is  conventional  phraseology, just  as  we  use 
complimentary  expressions  in  society."  These  two  sen- 
tences are  ^he  text,  of  which  the  internal  policy  of  Lou- 
is may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  commentary. 
His  reign,  counting  from  the  death  of  Mazarin,  was 
characterized  by  four  great  wars,  occupying  altogether 
forty-two  years,  or  seven  ninths  of  its  continuance,  'llie 
first  of  these  was  his  attack  upon  Spanish  Flanders,  and 
this  in  \'io1ation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  made  at 
his  marriage,  by  which  all  claim  of  inheritance,  in  right 
of  his  ¥rife,  to  Spanbh  territory  was  solemnly  renounced. 
Out  of  this  contest,  at  first  opposed,  but  afterwards  ( 1670) 
assisted  by  England,  for  a  long  time  var^nng  in  success- 
es, but,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advantage  of  France,  Louis, 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678,  came  forth  with  the 
possession  of  a  large  addition  of  territory,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  to  which  he  af- 
terwards added  Strasburg,  then  a  free  German  city — 
possessions  which  remained  a  part  of  France  until  re- 
stored to  Germany  by  the  war  of  1870.  Next,  to  pro- 
voke a  war  of  nine  or  ten  years'  duration  was  his  claim 
for  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  a  portion  of  the 
Palatinate,  enforced  by  an  invasion  of  the  territory  in 
question.  To  repel  this  movement  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg was  formed,  consisting  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  kings  of  Spain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  eventually  of  the  king  of  England.  This  war, 
characterized  by  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  sack  of  Heidelberg,  terminated  with  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  1697,  leaving  Louis  without  a  na\y,  his  finances 
embarrassed,  his  people  impoverished,  and  many  of  them 
suffering  from  actual  starvation.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est contest  was  provoked  by  Louis's  claim  for  his  family 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  which  there 
were  three  competitors — Louis,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  Louis  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  succession  for  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Anjou.  To  this  Holland,  under  threat  of  invasion,  had 
been  forced  to  accede ;  and  William  of  England,  unable 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  in  the  way  of 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Le- 
opold, however,  began  hostilities,  and  in  a  short  time 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  united  with  him  in  the 
Second  Alliance,  and  the  conflict  only  ended  in  1718 
with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  leaving  the  duke  of  Anjoa 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  at  the  expense  to  France 
of  the  damage  and  humiliation  of  many  defeats,  and 
the  loss  of  many  colonies,  besides  a  distinct  provision 
against  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same 
monarch.  During  this  last  contest,  moreover,  with  ex- 
ternal enemies,  there  had  been  an  internal  war  destroy- 
ing the  national  resources,  that  of  the  Camisards  in  the 
Cevennes,  infuriated  and  maddened  by  religious  perse- 
cution into  rebellion.    See  Camisards. 

Louis*  reliffious  and  ecdeakutical polity  is  exhibited 
in  connection  with  his  treatment  of  the  national  Church, 
and  its  central  head,  the  papacy ;  his  action  with  refer- 
ence to  a  division  of  sentiment  among  different  portions 
of  this  national  Church ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  Protestant  subjects.  As  to  the  national 
Church,  it  may  be  said  that  he  found  the  machinery  of 
ecclesiastical  despotism  made  to  his  hands,  in  the  con- 
cordat of  Leo  X  and  Francis  I,  already  mentioned.  His 
peculiarity  consisted  in  the  skill  with  which  such  ma- 
chinery was  worked,  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of 
its  operation.  The  **  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Chnrch," 
which  usually  meant  the  liberty  of  the  monarch  to  ooo- 
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tnd  all  temporalities,  and  to  fleece  all  classes  of  the  ben- 
eficed clergy  vrithout  dividing  the  wool  with  the  pope, 
was  energetically  asserted  during  the  reign  of  Louis. 
His  effort  was  to  free  the  national  Church  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  papacy ;  through  his  appointments,  to  make 
it  subservient  to  his  general  policy.  His  treatment  of 
the  pope,  especially  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  was 
harsh  and  overbearing;  and  although  compelled, in  1691, 
to  yield  in  certain  assertions  of  prerogative,  it  but  slight- 
ly affected  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
His  bishops  were,  many  of  them,  leanied,  a)>le,  and  elo- 
quent. There  was  a  higher  standard,  both  of  literary 
taste  and  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  than  in  reigns  pre- 
oeding.  Their  writings  constitute  this  period,  in  some 
respects,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  France.  But  these  writings  contain  no  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  their 
Toyal  master,  and  many  of  them  are  implicated  in  the 
support  of  his  most  flagrant  cruelties  and  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. It  was  perfectly  understood  that  no  other  course 
would  be  tolerated.  His  own  account  to  Massillon  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  court  preachers 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  character  of  their 
preaching.  **  I  have  heard  a  great  many  speakers  in 
my  chapel,  and  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
them ;  when  I  hear  you,  I  am  dupUcued  with  mytelfr 
But  the  unfavorable  testimony  of  this  one  faithful  wit- 
ness, and  of  at  least  one  other  not  less  faithful,  F^ne- 
lon,  could  not  counteract  the  flattery  of  so  many  others. 
The  diflUculty  with  the  Jansenists  constitutes,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  despotic 
policy  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters.  In  this 
contest  between  Jesuitism  and  a  purer  form  of  Roman- 
ism, the  pope,  and,  through  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits, 
Louis,  became  a  party.    See  Jansenius. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  course  pursued  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects  that  the  policy  of  Louis  may  be  rec- 
ognised ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  history  of 
his  reign  has  an  interest  altogether  unique  and  peculiar, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  and  Dissenters, 
holding,  under  the  law,  certain  legal  privileges — among 
others,  the  exercise  of  freedom,  not  only  of  religious 
opinion,  but  of  worship.  The  old-fashioned  orthodox 
practice  of  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  had  been 
already  tried,  more  than  once,  without  success.  At  the 
close  of  every  such  unsuccessful  effort,  terms  had  been 
made  insuring  them  conditions  of  existence.  Prior  to 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  such  terms  constituted  rather  a 
truce  than  a  peace;  and  when  the  contesting  parties 
had  rested  a  little,  the  truce  ended  and  the  conflict  was 
renewed.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  really  constituted  a  peace,  and 
was  more  favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  any  preced- 
ing arrangement ;  and,  although  containing  in  it  some 
objectionable  features,  became  to  the  Protestants  the 
charter  of  their  existence,  lliey  and  the  Catholics, 
under  different  ecclesiastical  laws,  were  alike  under  the 
law  of  the  land — enjoyed  its  sanctions,  lived  under  its 
protection.  Louis,  whose  great  doctrine  was  uniform- 
ity and  submission  in  all  things,  therefore  proposed  for 
himself  the  task,  not  of  violating  this  great  compact 
with  his  Protestant  subjects,  but  of  doing  nway  with  the 
necessity  of  its  existence  by  bringing  them  all  within 
the  national  Church.  Urged  forward  in  this  attempt 
by  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  latter  themselves, 
on  the  plea  that  by  such  a  course  he  would  merit  the 
forgiveness  of  heaven  for  the  many  sins  of  his  youth, 
especially  his  illicit  connection  with 'Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  two  great  agencies  were  immediately  set  in 
operation  to  the  attainment  of  this  result — those  of 
bribery  and  intimidation.  Conversions  were  sought  by 
purchase,  or  by  appeals  to  the  interests  or  ambition  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Special  provision  was  made  for 
the  purchase  of  such  conversions  by  a  fund  collected  of 
one  third  of  the  profits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 


placed  in  the  hands  of  a  duguenot  renegade,  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  matter  went  so  far  that  there 
was  a  reguhir  scale  of  prices  for  converts  of  different 
grades,  and  large  successes  were  published  as  the  result 
of  this  mode  of  operation.  To  cut  off  the  temptation 
of  relapse,  so  as  to  insure  the  price  of  a  second  conver- 
sion, an  edict  was  issued  condemning  all  relapsed  per- 
sons to  banishment  for  life  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  With  these  efforts,  moreover,  which  only 
reached  the  weak  and  worthless,  was  combined  the 
other  element  of  harassment  and  intimidation.  Com- 
missions of  Romish  clergy  were  instituted,  sometimes 
upon  their  own  motion,  sometimes  upon  popular  com- 
plaint, and  with  the  well-understood  approval  of  court 
ofiicials,  to  investigate  the  legal  titles  of  churches  of 
the  Huguenots,  which  for  the  purpose  had  been  called 
in  question.  One  infelicity  in  the  position  of  the  Prot- 
estants, even  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  that  which 
was  connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  Church  ter- 
ritorial system.  They  were  territorially  in  the  dioceses 
of  Romish  bishops,  in  the  parish  limits  of  Romish  priests, 
in  some  indefinite  manner  regarded  as  in  their  pastoral 
charge,  and  these  annoying  questions  of  Church  prop- 
erty could  thus  be  easily  started.  The  result,  in  many 
cases  where  these  titles  were  called  in  question,  was  a 
long,  vexatious  litigation,  ending  in  the  decision  that  it 
was  imperfect,  and  that  the  church  building  should  be 
shut  up  and  demolished.  The  decisions  of  the  sover- 
eign were  well  known,  and  loyalty,  ambition,  and  inter- 
est alike  found  their  expression  and  exercise  through 
these  agencies  in  the  rank  of  prosely  tbm. 

As,  however,  these  proved  insufficient  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  end,  and  the  law  still  guaranteed 
the  legal  existence  of  the  as  yet  unconverted  Protes- 
tants, more  vigorous  steps  were  taken  prior  to  the  final 
one  in  the  direction  of  annoyance  and  severity.  With- 
out, therefore,  revoking  the  existing  law,  it  was  sub- 
verted by  new  edicts  of  the  most  vexatious  and  harass- 
ing character.  Many  of  these  may  be  found  detailed 
under  the  article  Huguenots. 

There  was,  however,  another  form  of  operation  in  this 
effort  of  exterminadng  Protestantism  by  conversion. 
Human  wickedness,  in  this  effort,  found  out  the  way  to 
commit  a  new  crime.  This  new  crime,  unique  and  pre- 
eminent in  the  achievements  of  malicious  ingenuitj', 
had  to  be  described  b>'  a  new  name,  and  the  world  thus 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  Dragonnade— the  dra- 
gooning of  people  out  of  one  religion  into  another.  The 
process  W9s  that  of  quartering  soldiers — Romanists,  of 
course,  the  bigotry  of  the  Romanbt  being  combined 
with  the  brutality  of  the  soldier— in  the  families  and 
houses  of  Protestants.  The  commanders  were  instruct- 
ed to  quarter  them  on  Protestant  families,  and  to  keep 
them  there  until  the  families  were  brought  over  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  then  to  transfer  them  to  others  of 
the  same  character  and  for  the  same  object.  As  the 
army  employed  for  this  purpose  was  a  large  one,  so 
whole  districts  at  once  were  subjected  to  this  intolerable 
annoyance  and  oppression.  Multitudes,  of  course,  yield- 
ed ;  and  where  they  subsequently  recanted  their  act  of 
weakness,  they  became  subject  to  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation. The  suffering  involved  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  "The  dragoons,"  says  one 
who  passed  through  it,  "fixed  their  crosses  to  their 
musquetoons,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  compel  their 
hosts  to  kiss  them ;  and  if  the  kiss  was  not  given,  they 
drove  the  crosses  against  their  stomachs  and  faces. 
They  had  as  little  mercy  for  the  children  as  for  the 
adults,  beating  them  with  these  crosses  or  with  the  flats 
of  their  swords,  so  violently  as  not  seldom  to  mium 
them.  The  wretches  also  subjected  the  women  to  their 
barbarities:  they  whipped  them,  they  disfigured  them, 
they  dragged  them  by  the  hair  through  the  mud  or 
along  the  stones.  Sometimes  they  would  sei2e  the  la- 
borers on  the  highway,  or  when  following  their  carts, 
and  drive  them  to  the  Romish  churches,  pricking  them 
like  oxen  with  their  own  goads  to  quicken  their  pace." 
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If,  in  any  case,  these  outrages  were  resisted,  and  there 
was  anything  like  a  Protestant  gatheruig,  the  rtsult  was 
m  massacre.  The  mere  collection  of  such  population,  to 
indicate  that  they  were  not  all  carried  over  to  the  na- 
tional Church,  was  thus  treated.  Upon  the  assumption, 
therefore,  that  these  agencies,  after  having  operated  for 
four  or  five  years,  had  accomplished  their  intended  pur- 
pose ;  that  Protestantbm,  to  any  calculable  degree,  had 
ceased  to  exist,  in  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  no  longer 
of  any  use  or  necessity,  was  abrogated.  To  proclaim 
the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  this  pretence,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings based  upon  it,  they  were  followed  by  enact- 
ments against  the  non-existent  Protestantism  (see  voL 
iv,  p.  396,  col.  1).  The  only  privilege  left  to  the  Prot- 
estants was  the  permission  of  enjoying  their  religion  in 
private.  The  non-intent  of  this  concession  was  best 
exhibited  by  the  declaration  of  an  ordinance  of  Louis 
himself  thirty  years  later  (1715), "  that  every  man  who 
had  continued  to  reside  in  France  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  had  given  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  because  only  as  a  Catholic 
he  would  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  there,  and,  there- 
fore, if  any  man  persbted  in  Protestantism,  he  must  be 
treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic  In  other  words,  if  such 
m  one  emigrated  in  1685  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys.  If  he  did  not,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  Catholic,  and  at  any  subsequent  period  could  be 
proceeded  agauist  for  his  Protestantism  as  a  relapsed 
Catholic" 

Within  five  months  after  his  ordinance  against  Prot^ 
estants  just  mentioned  the  career  of  Louis  terminated. 
To  use  the  language  of  another, "  He  was  an  infirm  and 
aged  man.  lie  had  survived  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  He  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  He  was  oppressed 
with  debt  He  was  hated  by  the  people  who  had  idol- 
ized him,  and  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  indig- 
nant invectives  wliich  the  whole  civilized  world  poured 
forth  against  his  blind  and  inhuman  persecutions.  He 
died  declaring  to  his  spiritual  advisers  that,  being  him- 
self ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  had  acted  un- 
der their  guidance  and  as  their  agent  in  all  that  he  had 
done  against  either  the  Jansenists  or  the  Protestant 
heretics,  and  on  those  his  spiritual  advisers  he  devolved 
the  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Judge."  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  many  cases  the  persecuting  policy 
of  Louis  was  quickened  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  her  ecclesiastical  advisers;  that  in  many 
cases  his  subordinate  agents  pursued  courses  of  outrage 
and  cruelty  exceeding  his  intentions;  that  such  men  as 
Bossuet,  Amauld,  Flechier,  and  the  whole  Galilean 
Church,  in  approving  this  policy,  identified  themselves 
with  it  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  consequences;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  essentially  his  policy.  It  was  the  carrying 
out  in  ecclesiastical  the  autocratic  principle  enunciated 
with  reference  to  civil  matters.  The  concentration  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  required  that 
he  should  be  not  only  the  State,  but  the  Church. 

Louis  dying  Sept,  1, 1716,  was  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  Louis  XV.  His  son  the  dauphin  and  his  eldest 
grandson  died  at  an  earlier  period.  Some  of  his  children, 
the  fruit  of  an  adidtcrous  connection  with  3Iadame  de 
Montcspan,  were  legitimized  during  his  lifetime,  but  the 
act  was  annulled  after  his  death.  In  regard  to  other 
children  from  similar  connections  no  such  action  was 
taken.  After  the  death  of  hb  first  wife  he  privately 
married  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  works  of  Louis 
are  contained  in  six  volumes.  They  are  occupied  with 
instructions  for  his  sons,  and  with  correspondence  bear- 
ing upon  the  hbtory  of  his  times.  Hb  reign  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annab  of 
French  literature.  In  the  department  of  theological 
and  controversial  literature  thb  was  peculiarly  the  case, 
while  in  that  of  pulpit  eloquence  there  was  an  array  of 
talent  and  genius  beyond  parallel. 

Literature,— YolUke J  SUcle  de  Louis  XIV;  Pelliason, 
Histoire  de  Louis  XIV;  Dangeau,  Jourru  de  la  cour  de 


Louis  XIV;  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Matnienon;  Lamy« 
Hist  de  France  sous  le  Regne  de  Louis  XIV;  Copefigue, 
Louis  XIV  son  Gouvemementf  etc  (1837,  6  vob.  8vo), 
James,  Life  and  Times  o/ljouis  XI V  (Bohn's  ed.,  Lond. 
1851,  2  vols.  12mo);  Smedley,  Hist,  R^,  Rel  in  France 
(N.  Y.  1834, 3  vols.  18mo) ,  Barnes's  FeUce,  Hist.  Protest, 
France  (Lond.  1853, 12mo)^  Hagenbach,  A'trc^^n^cA. 
v,  86  sq. ;  Stoughton,  Eccles.  Hist,  EngL  (Ch.  of  Restora- 
tion, see  Index  in  vol  ii);  Hase,  Ch,  Hist  (see  Index); 
Kanke,  Hist,  Papacy,  li,  272  sq.,  293;  Student's  France 
(Harper's),  p.  410  sq.;  Vehse,  Mem,  ojfthe  Court  of  A  iw- 
tria,  ii,  14  sq.;  Quart, Rev,  (Lond.),  1818  (July);  Brit, 
and  For,  Rev,  1844,  p.  470  sq.  See  also  the  references 
in  the  articles  France  and  Huguenots.    (C.  W.) 

Louse.    See  Lice. 

Louvard,  Fr^vn^ois,  a  French  Jansenistic  theolo- 
gian of  the  Benedictine  onler,  was  bom  in  Chamgene- 
teux  in  1661,  entered  the  convent  of  Saint  Melaine,  in 
Brittany,  in  1679,  and  studied  sacred  and  profane  lit- 
erature. In  1700  he  was  transferred  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  text  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  In  1713  pope 
Clement  XI  publbhed  the  memorable  bull  ^*  Unigeni- 
tus."  The  ecclesiastics  of  St.Maur  all  silently  opposed 
it  except  Louvard,  who  openly  denounced  it,  and  was 
therefore  greatly  censured  by  P.  le  Tellier  as  one  dis- 
obeying the  apostolic  decrees.  He  was  exiled  to  Cor- 
bie, in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but  here  also  he  frankly 
pronounced  hb  opposition  to  the  bull,  and  he  was  sent 
into  confinement  in  the  monastery  of  Landevence,  in 
Brittany.  In  1715,  on  the  death  of  Loub  XIV,  Louvard 
was  restored  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis.  In  1717, 
several  bishops  and  two  monks,  one  of  them  Louvanl, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  bull,  and  be^ 
came  so  troublesome  even  to  the  government  that  Loub 
XY  exiled  some  of  them,  and  published  an  edict  that 
whosoever  recommenced  the  controversy  should  be 
treated  as  a  rebel  to  the  public  peace.  Louvard  pro- 
tested. He  had  been  the  first  of  hb  order  to  oppose  the 
bull;  now,  almost  all  the  Benedictines  were  on  hb  side ; 
and,  receiving  no  reply,  he  renewed  hb  appeal  with  the 
four  bishops  in  1720.  On  complaint  to  the  general  of 
the  order  Louvard  was  specially  interrogated,  and,  be- 
ing found  thoroughly  bent  on  both  present  and  future 
opposition,  he  was  exiled  to  Tuffe.  Here  he  wrote  new 
polemics,  preached,  and  taught  the  simple  inhabitants 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  holy  religion  of 
P.  Quesnel  and  the  manufactured  heresies  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Loyola.  In  1723  he  was  transferred  to  Cormori, 
diocese  of  Tours.  Here  he  continued  proselyting.  The 
general  of  hb  order  offered  to  forgive  him  all  the  past 
if  he  would  cease.  He  refused,  and  had  to  be  pUced  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Laumer,  at  Blob;  but,  still  continu- 
ing hb  opposition,  he  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
St.Gildas  de  Bois,  in  Brittany.  Louvard  persbting  in 
hb  attacks  on  the  Jesuits,  the  latter  brought  charges 
against  him  as  plotting  against  the  state,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Nantes  in  1728.  Here  he 
publbhed  a  manifest  against  hb  accusers,  and  was  there- 
fore transferred  to  the  Bastile  in  the  same  year.  In 
1734  a  lettre  de  cachet,  signed  by  the  king,  transferred 
him  to  the  monastery  of  Rabais,  diocese  of  Meaux.  But 
Louvard,  continuing  m  hb  former  course,  was  to  be  re- 
arrested. Apprised  of  this,  he  made  his  escape  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Schonau,  in  Holland,  where  he 
div>d  in  April,  1739.  Among  hb  numerous  works  the 
following  are  of  special  importance:  Lettre  contenoMt 
quelques  Remarques  sur  les  (Euvres  de  St,  Grigoire  de 
Nazianze,  in  the  NouveUes  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres^ 
vol  xxxiii  (1704) :— Prospectus  nova  editionis  operum  S. 
Gregorii  (1708)  -.—(Euvres  de  St,  Grigoire  (1778-1840) : 
— De  la  Nectssiti  de  VAppel  des  eglises  de  France  aufu- 
tur  Candle  general  (1717) : — Lettre  au  Cardinal  de  No* 
ailleSf  pour  prouver  a  cette  Eminence  que  la  constitution 
Unigenitus  n'est  recevable  en  aucune/a^on  (1718)  : — Re- 
lation abrigie  de  Flmprisonnement  de  d^tn  Louvard 
(1728).    See  D.  Tassin,  Hist,  Litter,  de  la  Congrigatitm 
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d$  8L  Maur;  D.  Clemencet,  Prrfaee  de  Vtditum  de$ 
(Euvres  du  St.  Grigoire  de  Naziame ;  B.  Har^u,  Hist, 
Litter,  du  Mame^  ii,  175 ;  Hoefer,  Ntmv,  Biog,  GineraU, 
xxxii,  28  sq. 

Love  (prop.  nStlX,  Ayaxri)  is  an  attachment  of 
the  afiectiona  to  any  object,  accompanied  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  promote  its  happiness:  1,  by  abstaining 
from  all  that  could  prove  injurious  to  it;  2,  by  doing  all 
that  can  promote  its  welfare,  comfort,  or  interests, 
whether  it  is  indifferent  to  these  efforts,  or  whether  it 
appreciates  them.  This  is  what  Kant  calls  practical 
love,  in  contradistinction  from  pathological  love,  which 
is  a  sort  of  sensual  self-love,  and  a  desire  for  community 
in  compliance  with  our  own  feelings.  In  reality,  love 
is  something  p«rMmai^  emanating  from  a  personal  being 
and  directed  towards  another,  and  thus  ito  moral  or 
immoral  character  is  determined  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
called  forth  by  the  real  worth  of  the  personality  towards 
which  it  is  directed,  or  by  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  latter,  or  by  the  advantages  it  may  offer. 

In  the  Christian  sense,  as  we  tind  it  spoken  of  in  the 
Word  of  God,  love  is  not  merely  a  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  feelings,  or  a  direction  of  the  will  of  the  creature, 
though  this  also  must  have  its  root  in  the  creative  prin- 
ciple, in  God.  God  is  lov^  the  original,  absolute  love 
(1  John  iv,  9).  As  the  absolute  love,  he  is  at  once  sub- 
ject and  object,  L  e.  he  originally  loved  himself,  had  com- 
munion with  himself,  imparted  himself  to  himself,  as  also 
we  see  mention  made  of  God*s  love  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  towards  the  Son  (John 
xvii,  24).  Derived  from  this  love  is  the  love  which 
calls  into  being  and  preserves  his  creatures.  Creatures, 
that  18,  existences  which  come  from  God,  are  through 
him  and  for  him;  not  having  life  by  themselves,  but 
immediately  dependent  upon  God^  existing  by  hb  will, 
and  consequently  to  be  destroyed  at  his  will;  created 
in  time,  and  consequently  subject  to  time,  developing 
themselves  in  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  nature  ac- 
cording to  God's  thoughts,  with  the  possibility  of  de- 
parting therefrom,  which  it  were  impossible  to  suppose 
of  God,  the  eternally  real  and  active  idea  of  himself. 
In  regard  to  the  creature,  the  divine  love  is  the  will  of 
God  to  communicate  to  it  the  fulness  of  his  life,  and 
even  the  will  to  impart,  according  to  its  receptive  fac- 
ulty, this  fulness  into  something  which  is  not  himself, 
yet  which,  as  coming  from  God,  tends  also  towards  God, 
and  finds  its  rest  in  him,  and  its  happiness  in  doing  his 
wilL  But,  as  emanating  from  an  active  Grod,  this  love, 
with  all  its  fulness,  can  only  be  directed  towards  a  sim- 
ilarly organized  and  consequently  personal  creature,  con- 
scious of  its  relation  to  God  and  of  himself  as  its  end, 
possessing  in  itself  the  fulness  of  created  life  (micro- 
cosm). 

It  must,  then,  be  man  towards  whom  this  divine  love 
IS  directed  as  the  object  of  God's  delight,  created  after 
his  image.  This  love  is  manifested  in  the  earnestness 
of  the  discipline  (commands  and  threats,  Gen.  ii,  17) 
employed  to  strengthen  this  resemblance  to  (lod,  to 
educate  man  as  a  ruler  by  obedience,  as  also  by  the 
intercourse  of  God  with  man;  and,  after  the  fall,  by 
the  hope  and  confidence  awakening  promises,  as  well  as 
in  the  humiliating  condemnation  to  pain,  labor,  and  { 
death.  All  these  contain  evidences  of  love,  of  this  will  i 
of  God  to  hold  man  in  his  communion,  or  to  restore  him  ! 
to  it.  At  the  bottom  of  it  lies  an  appreciation  of  hb  | 
worth,  namely,  of  his  inalienable  resemblance  to  God, 
of  the  imparted  divine  breath.  Thb  appreciation  is  also 
the  foundation  of  compassionate  love,  for  it  b  only  on 
thb  ground  that  man  is  worthy  of  the  divine  affection. 
But  it  is  also  the  ground  which  renders  him  deserving 
of  punbhment.  For  punishment^  thb  destiny  of  evil, 
which  b  felt  as  a  hinderance  of  life,  is  in  one  respect  an 
expiation,  L  e.  a  retrieving  of  God's  honor,  being  incurred 
by  that  dbregard  of  the  value  of  this  communion  with 
God,  and  consequently  of  the  real  life,  which  must  be 
considered  as  injurious  to  the  life  of  man,  and  leading 
him  to  ruin ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  inducement  to  cou- 


version,  as  thb  consequence  of  sin  leads  man  to  recog- 
nise the  restoration  of  thb  disturbed  relation  to  God  as 
the  one  thing  needful  and  desirable.  Punbhment  con- 
sequently proceeds  in  both  cases  on  the  assumption  of 
the  worth  of  man  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  b  a  proof  of  it. 
Hence  the  anger  of  God,  as  manifested  by  these  punish- 
ments, b  but  another  form  of  hb  love.  It  b  a  reaction 
of  rejected  love  which  manifests  itself  in  imparting  suf- 
fering and  pain  on  the  one  who  rejects  it,  proving  there- 
by that  its  rejection  b  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it. 
Thb  love  may  not  be  apparent  at  first  sight,  but  it  b 
clearly  revealed  in  God's  conduct  towards  aU  mankind, 
as  well  towards  the  heathen  as  towards  the  chosen  pecn 
pie.  God  allowed  the  heathen  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways  (Acts  xiv,  17) ;  he  allows  them  to  fall  into  all  man- 
ner of  evil  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.)  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  misery  and  helplessness  as  wcJl  as  of  their 
guilt.  But  at  the  bottom  of  thb  anger  there  b  still 
love,  and  thb  b  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  them  in  their  conscience,  and  also  took 
care  of  them  (Acts  xiv,  17;  xvii,  26  sq.).  But,  if  thb 
love  b  thus  evinced  towards  the  heathen,  it  b  stUl  more 
clearly  manifested  towards  the  chosen  people,  the  fact 
of  their  choice  being  itself  a  manifestation  of  that  love 
(Deut.  vii,  6  sq.),  which  b  further  shown  both  in  the 
blessings  and  punbhments,  the  anger  and  the  mercy,  of 
which  they  were  the  objects.  Holiness  and  mercy  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  divine  love  as  manifested 
towards  Israel;  the  one  raising  them  above  their  weak- 
nesses, their  evils,  and  their  sins;  the  other  understand- 
ing these  failings,  and  seeking  to  deliver  and  restore 
them.  But  in  both  also  is  manifested  the  constancy  of 
that  love,  ito  faithfulness ;  and  the  exactitude  with  which 
it  adheres  to  the  covenant  it  had  itself  made  evinces  its 
righteousness  by  saving  those  who  fear  God  and  obey 
hb  commandments.  Both  holiness  and  mercy  are,  for 
the  moral,  religious  consciousness,  harmonized  in  the 
expUtory  sacrifice,  in  a  figurative,  typical  manner  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  in  a  real,  absolute  mamier  in  the  N.  T. 
The  divine  right  in  regard  to  fallen  humanity  b  main- 
tained ,  the  death  penalty  b  paid,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  chief  of  all,  the  divine  Son  of  man,  who  b  als(» 
Son  of  God,  sufifers  it  for  all,  of  hb  own  free  will,  and 
out  of  love  to  man,  m  accordance  with  the  wbhes  of  hb 
Father.  Thus  the  curse  of  sin  and  death  b  removed 
from  humanity,  and  the  possibility  of  a  new  exbtence 
of  righteousness  and  felicity  restored. 

The  New  Covenant  b  therefore  the  full  revelation  of 
the  spirit  and  object  of  the  divine  love.  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  revelation  of  God  himself, 
and  leads  to  hb  self-impartation  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  eternal  love  discloses  itself  as  being,  in  its 
inner  nature,  the  love  of  the  Father  for  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Son  for  the  Father  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  both,  and  b  the  fulness  of  the  love  that 
unites  them,  whence  we  can  say  that  God  b  love ;  as 
also,  in  its  manifastation,  it  b  the  divine  love  towards 
fallen  creatures,  which  b  the  will  to  restore  their  perfect 
communion  with  God  by  means  of  the  all-sufficient  ex- 
pUtory sacrifice  of  the  God-man,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son  come  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men,  thus  form- 
ing a  people  of  God's  own,  as  was  postulated,  but  not  yet 
realized  in  the  O.  T.  The  love  of  (itni  in  man,  there- 
fore, is  the  consciousness  of  being  loved  by  God  (Rom. 
V,  5),  resulting  in  a  powerful  impulse  of  love  towards 
the  (iod  who  has  loved  us  first  in  Christ  (1  John  iv,  19), 
and  an  inward  and  strong  affection  towards  all  who  are 
loved  by  God  in  Christ  (1  John  iv,  11);  for  the  divine 
love,  even  when  dwelling  in  man,  remains  all-embra- 
cing. Thb  love  takes  the  form  of  a  duty  (1  John  iv,  1 1 ), 
but  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  gradually  strengthening 
inclination.  And  thb  b  the  completion  or  the  ripening 
of  the  divine  love  in  man  {iv  rovrtp  rirf Xiifcirai),  that 
It  manifests  itself  in  positive  results  for  the  advantage 
of  others. 

We  find  the  beginning  and  examples  of  thb  love  uLr 
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der  the  old  dispensation  where  mention  is  made  of  desire 
after  God,  joy  in  him,  eagerness  to  serve  him,  zeal  in  do- 
ing everything  to  please  and  honor  him.  The  inclination 
towards  those  who  belong  to  God,  the  holy  communion 
of  love  in  God,  that  characteristic  feature  of  the  N.  T., 
id  also  foreshadowed  in  the  O.  T.  by  the  people  of  God, 
who  are  regarded  as  one  in  respect  to  him,  and  whose 
dose,  absolute  communion  with  God  is  represented  by 
the  image  of  marriage.  Thb  image  is  still  repeated  in 
the  N.  T.,  nevertheless  in  such  a  manner  that  the  union 
b  represented  as  not  yet  accomplished;  for,  though 
Christ  is  designated  as  the  bridegroom  and  the  Church 
as  the  bride,  the  wedding  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
establishment  of  hb  kingdom.  Thus  considered,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  furtherance  of  the  love  of  God  are 
still  a  figurative  expression.  God  wants  the  whole 
heart  of  hb  people :  one  love,  one  sacrifice,  exclusively 
directed  towards  him,  so  that  none  other  should  exist 
beside  it;  and  that  all  inclinations  of  love  towards  any 
creature  should  be  comprised  in  it,  derived  from  it,  and 
return  to  it.  On  thb  account  hb  love  b  called  jealous, 
and  he  b  said  to  be  a  jealous  God.  Thb  jealousy  of 
God,  however,  thb  decided  requiring  of  an  exclusive 
submission  on  the  part  of  his  people,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tenderest  carefulness  for  their  welfare,  their 
honor,  and  their  restoration.  The  close  connection,  in- 
deed the  unity  of  both,  b  evident  The  effect  of  this 
jealousy  of  God  b  to  kindle  zeal  in  those  who  serve 
him,  and  consequently  opposition  against  all  that  op- 
poses, or  even  does  not  conduce  to  hb  service.  Thb  b 
a  manifestation  of  love  towards  God,  which  love  b  essen- 
tially a  return  of  hb  own  love,  and  consequently  grati- 
tude, accompanied  by  the  highest  appreciation,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  communion  with  him.  It  includes 
joy  in  all  that  serves  God,  absolute  submission  to  him, 
and  a  desire  to  do  everything  for  his  glory.  The  love 
in  Grod,  i.  e.  the  love  of  those  who  feel  themselves  bound 
together  by  that  common  bond,  b  essentially  of  the 
same  character;  but,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  direct- 
ed towards  creatures  who  are  afflicted  with  many  fail- 
ings and  infirmities,  must  also  include — as  dbtinguish- 
ed  from  the  love  towards  God— a  willingness  to  forgive, 
which  makes  away  with  all  hinderances  to  full  commu- 
nion, a  continual  friendliness  under  all  circumstances, 
consequently  patience  and  gentleness,  zeal  for  their  im- 
provement, and  sympathy  for  their  failings  and  mbfor- 
tunes.  But  as  the  love  of  the  creative,  redemptive,  and 
sanctifying  God,  extending  further  than  merely  those 
who  have  attained  to  that  communion  with  him,  em- 
braces all,  so  should  also  the  love  of  those  who  love 
God.  Yet  in  the  divine  bve  itself  there  is  a  dbtinction 
made,  inasmuch  as  God^s  love  towards  those  who  love 
him  and  keep  hb  commandments  b  a  strengthening, 
sustaining  pleasure  in  them  (John  xiv,  21,  23),  while 
hb  love  towards  the  others  b  benevolence  and  pity, 
which,  according  to  their  conduct,  the  disposition  of 
their  hearts,  and  their  receptivity,  b  either  not  felt  at 
all  by  them,  or  only  produces  pain,  fear,  or,  again,  l^pe, 
desire,  etc.,  but  not  a  feeling  of  complete,  abiding  joy. 
So  in  the  love  of  the  children  of  God  towards  the  human 
race  we  find  the  distinction  between  brotherly  and  uni- 
versal love  (Rom.  xii,  10;  Heb.  xiii,  1;  1  Pet.  i.  22;  2 
Pet.  i,  7).  In  both  we  find  the  characteristics  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  sympathy,  willingness  to  help, 
gentleness,  and  patience ;  but  in  the  universal  love  there 
b  wanting  the  feeling  of  delight,  of  an  equal  aim,  a  com- 
plete reciprocity,  of  conscious  unity  in  the  one  highest 
good. 

Love  also  derives  a  special  determination  from  the 
personality,  the  spiritual  and  essential  organization  of 
the  one  who  loves,  and  also  hb  particular  position.  It 
manifests  itself  in  friendship  as  a  powerful  attraction,  a 
hearty  sympathy  of  feelings,  a  strong  desire  for  being 
together  and  enjoying  a  communion  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  sexual  love  it  b  a  tender  reciprocaJ  attrac- 
tion, a  satisfaction  in  each  other  as  the  mutual  com- 
plement of  life,  and  a  desire  for  absolute  and  lasting 


community  of  exbtence.  Parental,  filial,  and  brotherly 
love  can  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  thb  affection. 
Both  friendship  and  love  have  the  full  sanction  of  Chris- 
tian morab  when  based  on  the  love  of  God.  As  wed- 
ded love  is  an  image  of  the  relation  between  the  Lord 
and  hb  people,  or  the  Church  (£ph.  v,  28  sq.),  so  pater- 
nal, filial,  and  brotherly  love  are  respectively  images  of 
the  love  of  God  towards  hb  children,  of  their  love  Ut- 
wards  him,  and  of  their  love  towards  each  other.  All 
these  relations  may  want  thb  higher  consecration,  and 
yet  be  well  regulated ;  they  have  then  a  moral  charac- 
ter. But  they  may  also  be  disorderly :  friendship  can 
be  sensual,  selfish,  and  even  degenerate  into  unnatural 
sexual  connection ;  sexual  love  may  become  selfish,  hav- 
ing no  other  object  but  the  g^tification  of  lust ;  paren- 
tal love  may  change  to  self-love,  producing  over-indul- 
gence, and  fostering  the  vices  of  the  children ;  brotherly 
love  can  degenerate  into  flattery  and  spoiling.  Tbu4 
thb  feeling,  which  in  its  principle  and  aim  should  be 
the  highest  and  noUest,  can  become  the  most  common, 
the  worst,  and  the  most  unworthy.  Both  kinds  of  love 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  highest  and  purest 
tendency  of  the  heart  is  in  the  Bible  designated  by  the 
same  name  as  the  more  natural,  immoral,  or  disoiderly 
tendency.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans:  'EputCi  Amor,  and  'A^poSirtij  Veima,  had 
both  significations,  the  noble  and  the  common;  but 
Christianity  has  in  Christ  and  in  hb  Church  the  perfect 
illustration  and  example  of  true  love,  whose  absolute 
type  b  in  the  triune  life  of  God  himself.  Thb  divine 
love,  as  it  exists  in  Crod,  and  through  the  divine  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  man,  together  with  the  connection  of 
both,  b  represented  to  us  in  Scripture  as  infinitely  deep 
and  pure.  We  find  it  thus  represented  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (see  Deut,  xxxiii,  3;  Isa.  xlix,  18  sq.;  Ivii,  17 
sq. ;  Iv,  7  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxi,  20 ;  xxxii,  37  sq. ;  £zek.  xxxiv, 
11  sq.;  Hos.  iii,  2  sq.;  Mic  vii,  18  sq.).  Then  in  the 
whole  mission  of  Christ,  and  in  what  he  stated  of  hb 
own  love  and  of  the  Father's,  see  Matt,  xi,  28 ;  Luke  zv ; 
John  iv,  10, 14;  vi,87  sq.;  vii, 87  sq.;  ix,4;  x,  12  sq.; 
xii,  85 ;  xiii,  1 ;  xv,  12, 18 ;  xvii ;  and,  for  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles,  Rom.  v,  5  sq. ;  viii,  28  sq. ;  xi,  29  sq. ;  1 
Cor.  xiii ;  Eph.  i,  8, 17  sq. ;  v,  1  sq. ;  1  John  iii,  4,  etc. 
These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Christians  in  all  ages,  who  have  all  been  witness  to  this 
love,  however  much  their  views  may  have  differed  on 
other  points.  In  later  times,  ethical  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject have  thrown  great  light  on  the  nature  and  modes 
of  manifestation  of  thb  love ;  see  among  them.  Daub, 
Syst,  d,  chrittL  Moral,  ii,  1,  p.  810 ;  Marheineke,  Sjftt,  d. 
theoL  Moral,  p.  470 ;  Rothe,  TheoL  Ethik,  ii,  86a— Hcr- 
zog,  Real'Encyldop,  viii,  388  sq.     See  Wedeyana,  p.  64. 

Love,  Christopher,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1618 ;  entered  the  active  work 
of  the  minbtry  in  1644,  in  London,  after  which  be  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been  op- 
posed, he  entered  into  a  plot  against  Cromwell, for  which 
cause  he  was  executed  in  August,  1661.  Mr.  Love  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  sermons  and  theological  trea- 
tises publbhed  in  1645-64.  As  a  writer,  he  was  plain, 
impressive,  evangelicaL  See  Wild,  Tragedy  o/ Chris- 
topher Love ;  Neal,  Puritatu,  i,  628 ;  ii,  128  sq. ;  Wood, 
A  then.  OxotLf  Allibone,  DicL  o/BriL  and  Am,  AtUkorty 
vol  ii,  s.  V. 

Love,  John  M.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  bora  at  Pabley,  Scotland,  in  1757.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
died  in  1826.  Dr.  Love  published  in  1796  AddresBe$  to 
the  People  o/Otaheite,  republbhed  after  hb  death ;  also 
2  vols,  of  Sermons  and  Lectures  in  1829;  a  voL  of  Let^ 
ter*  in  1838 ;  34  Sermons,  preached  1784-5,  in  1863.  See 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  ^io^.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scot^^ 
men,  1865,  vol.  v;  Allibone,  3ict,  of  Brit,  (tndA9i,AuF- 
thors,  vol.  ii,  s.  V. 

Love  Family.    See  Fahiusts. 
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Love  -  feast.  In  the  article  AoAPi  (q.  y.)  the 
subject  has  been  treated  so  far  as  it  relates  to  an  in- 
stitution in  the  early  Church.  It  remains  for  us  here 
only  to  speak  of  the  love-feast  as  observed  in  some  Prot- 
estant churches,  especially  the  Methodist  connection. 
In  a  strictly  primitive  form,  the  love-feast  is  observed 
by  the  Moravian  Brethren.  They  celebrate  it  on  va- 
rious occasions, "  generally  in  connection  with  a  solemn 
festival  or  preparatory  to  the  holy  communion.  Printed 
odes  are  often  used,  prepared  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  couxse  of  the  service  a  simple  meal  of  biscuit  and 
coffee  or  tea  is  served,  of  which  the  congregation  par- 
take together.  In  some  churches  the  love-feast  con- 
cludes with  an  address  by  the  minister"  (E.  de  Schwei- 
nitz,  Moravian  Manuid  [Philad.  1869, 12mo],  p.  161). 
From  the  Moravians  Wesley  borrowed  the  practice  for 
hu  own  followers,  assigning  for  its  introduction  into 
the  Methodist  economy  the  following  reasons:  **In  or- 
der to  increase  in  them  [persons  in  hands  (q.  v.)J  a 
grateful  sense  of  all  his  [God's]  mercies,  I  desired  that 
.  one  evening  in  a  quarter  aU  the  men  in  band,  on  a  sec- 
ond all  the  women,  would  meet,  and  on  a  third  both 
men  and  women  together,  that  we  might  together  *  eat 
bread,'  as  the  ancient  Christians  did,  *  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart.'  At  these  love-feasts  (bo  we  termed 
them,  retaining  the  name  as  well  as  the  thing,  which 
was  in  use  from  the  begiiming)  our  food  is  only  a  little 
pUin  cake  and  water ;  but  we  seldom  return  from  them 
without  being  fed  not  only  with  the  *  meat  which  per- 
isheth,'  but  with  *  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting 
Ufe' "  (Wesley,  Woria,  v,  188>  In  the  Wesleyan  Church 
only  members  are  attendants  at  love-feasts,  and  they  are 
appointed  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent 
{Mmulesy  1806>  Admission  itself  is  gained  only  by  a 
ticket;  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  members 
would  lend  their  tickeU  to  strangers,  it  was  enacted  in 
1808  that  **no  person  who  is  unwilling  to  join  our  soci- 
ety is  allowed  to  attend  a  love-feast  more  than  once, 
nor  then  without  a  note  from  the  travelling  preacher;" 
....  and  **  that  any  person  who  is  proved  to  have  lent 
a  society  ticket  to  another  who  is  not  in  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  door-keepers,  shall  be  suspend- 
ed for  three  months"  (comp.  Grindrod,  Lcncs  and  Reffula- 
tions  of  WesL  Mtthodism  [Lond.  1842],  p.  180).  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  €!hurch  the  rule  also  exists  that  ad- 
mission to  love-feasts  is  to  be  had  by  tickets  only  (comp. 
Disc^HMt  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  17  [2]),  but  the  rule  is  rarely, 
if  ever  observed,  and  tiiey  are  frequently  attended  by 
members  of  the  congregation  as  well  as  by  the  members 
of  the  Church.  By  establbhed  usage,  the  presiding  el- 
der (and  in  his  absence  only  the  minister  in  charge)  is 
entitled  to  preside  over  the  love-feasts,  and  they  are 
therefore  held  at  the  time  of  the  Quarterly  Conference, 
See  CoNFERBNCB,  Methodist.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  now  generally  observed  among  Methodists  is 
as  follows :  They  are  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  then  by 
prayer.  During  and  after  the  dealing  out  of  the  breaid 
and  water,  the  different  members  of  the  congregation  so 
disposed  relate  their  Christian  experience  since  the  last 
meeting,  etc.  This  is  also  the  occasion  for  a  report  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  pastor 
and  by  rule  of  Discipline  (pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  17) ;  for  the 
report  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  or  excluded  therefrom  during  the  quar- 
ter; also  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  received  or 
dismissed  by  certificate,  and  of  those  who  have  died  or 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Church. 

Among  the  Baptists,  in  their  missionary  churches 
abroad,  they  seem  to  celebrate  the  real  Agape.  At  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  they  are  held  quarterly,  and  are  made  the 
occasion  of  a  general  social  gathering,  substituting  cof- 
fee and  cake  for  the  bread  and  water;  but  this  practice 
is  bv  no  means  general  among  the  communicants  of  that 
Chirch.     (J.H.W.) 

Love.  Virgins  of|  a  female  order  in  the  Romish 
Church,  called  also  Daughters  of  Charity  (q.  v.),  whose 


office  it  is  to  administer  assistance  and  relief  to  in- 
digent persons  confined  to  their  beds  by  sickness  and 
infirmity.  The  order  was  founded  by  Louisa  le  Gras, 
and  received,  in  the  year  1660,  the  approbation  of  the 
pope. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  Pariah,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
noted  for  his  anti-slavery  activity,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Lovejoy,  and  was  bom  at  Albion,  Maine, 
Nov.  9, 1802;  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Maine, 
September,  1826;  and  taught  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  1832  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  N.  J.  The  following  spring  he  ob- 
tained license  to  preach  from  the  Second  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  began  preaching  in  Newport,  R.  1., 
and  in  New  York  City.  In  1833  he  established  the  St, 
Louis  Observer^  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  in  St, 
Louis,  Mo.  In  1836,  on  account  of  a  bitter  dislike  for 
the  Observer's  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  prevailing 
principles  on  divorce,  a  mob  destroyed  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
printing-office.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Alton, 
UL,  where  he  established  and  maintained  by  solicited 
contributions  "  The  Alton  Observer."  Continuing  in  his 
anti-slavery  movements,  resolutions  were  passed  against 
him,  and  his  press  was  twice  destroyed  by  a  pro-slavery 
mob.  While  defending  a  third  press  near  his  premises 
at  Alton,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  Nor.  7, 1887. 

Lovajoy,  Owan,  a  Congregational  minister,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Albion,  Me.,  Jan.  6, 181 1. 
From  1836  to  1854  he  was  minister  in  charge  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Princeton,  III  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  third 
district  of  Illinois  in  1856 ;  was  re-elected  in  1858, 1860, 
and  1862,  and  is  included  among  the  eminent  opponents 
of  the  slave  power.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
March  25, 1864. 

LoTOjoy.  Theodora  A.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bora  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1821 ;  was  convert- 
ed in  Brookl3m,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1847  he  joined  the 
New  York  East  Conference,  remaining  a  faithful  and 
valued  member  of  the  same  till  his  death,  at  Watertown, 
Conn.,  June  7, 1867.  Sec  W.  C.  Smith,  Sacred  Memo- 
ries  (New  York,  1870),  p.  801. 

Lovaya,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Devon  County,  England,  May  7, 1804 ;  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Church  of  England  in  his^youth ;  in  1825 
was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists; emigrated  to  America  in  1829;  spent  one  year  at 
Cazenovia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1830  entered  the 
Black  River  Conference.  In  1834  he  was  stationed  at 
Ogdensburg;  in  1886  was  made  presiding  elder  on  Pots- 
dam District ;  then  preached  at  Oswego  (1839),  and  va- 
rious other  appointments,  until  his  death,  Aug.  80, 1849. 
He  was  a  viduable  preacher,  clear,  original,  vigorous, 
and  devout;  an  ** excellent  economist,"  a  *' diligent  stu- 
dent," and  a  man  of  large  spirit  and  liberal  influence. — 
MimUes  of  Conferences,  iv,  474 ;  Black  River  Coiference 
Memorial,  p.  249. 

Lo'W  Churchman,  a  name  for  persons  who,  though 
attached  to  the  system  of  government  maintained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  or  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  ^  the  Church,**  yet  con- 
sider that  the  ministrations  of  other  churches  are  not 
to  be  disregarded.  See  Latitudinarians.  The  terra 
was  primarily  applied  to  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
schism  made  by  the  Non-jurors,  and  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  moderation  towards  Dissenters. 
See  Rituausm.  • 

Lo'wa,  ban-Basalal,  a  rabbi  and  Jewish  teacher 
of  note,  was  bom  probably  in  Posen  about  1525.  Of  his 
early  history  but  little  is  authenricated.  We  find  him 
first  occupying  a  position  of  influence  and  prominence 
at  Prague,  where  he  was  best  known  as  ^*  the  learned 
Rabbi  Lowe,"  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
(1573).    Previous  to  his  coming  to  Prague  he  had  been 
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rabbi  over  a  congregation  in  Moravia  for  some  twenty 
years.  In  1583  he  was  elected  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Bohemian  capital  In  1592  he  became  chief 
rabbi  of  Posen  and  Poland ;  he  returned,  however,  in 
1593  to  Prague,  and  there  died  in  1609.  He  left  nineteen 
different  works,  of  which  several  are  yet  in  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England.  Be- 
sides his  great  Talmudical  knowledge,  which  made  him 
one  of  the  first  authorities  of  his  time,  he  also  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  mathematician  and  philosopher. 
He  seems  to  have  also  possessed  great  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy and  astrology,  the  favorite  studies  of  the  age. 
Ue  was  befriended  by  the  renowned  Tycho  Brahe,  as- 
tronomer at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II ;  and 
the  latter  also,  it  is  said,  honored  the  rabbi,  and  at  one 
time  admitted  him  to  a  prolonged  audience ;  indeed,  it 
is  a  well-esublished  fact  that  his  extended  knowledge 
and  unblemished  character  secured  for  himself  and  the 
Jews  of  his  time  happier  days,  and,  Uke  a  sunbeam  in 
the  midst  of  dark  clouds,  appears  the  short  period  in 
which  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  the  sad  history  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  of  Prague.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
unscientific  manner  in  which  the  Talmud  was  studied, 
by  hunting  after  imaginary  contradictions  and  difficul- 
ties (Pilpul),  and  he  called  into  exbtence  new  societies 
for  a  more  scientific  study  of  the  same.  In  connection 
with  his  son-in-law,  rabbi  Chayim  Wahle,  he  founded  a 
seminary  for  Talmudical  studies.  The  rabbi's  knowl- 
edge of  natural  philosophy  caused  him  frequently  to 
make  experiments,  which  gave  birth  to  many  legends, 
as  the  ignorant  saw  in  them  the  supernatural  power  of 
the  Cabalist.  A  Christian  Bohemian  historian  claims 
for  the  rabbi  the  honor  of  inventing  the  camera-obacu- 
ra.  See  Gratz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden^  ix,  496  sq. ;  Sekles,  Some 
Jewish  Rabbit  (v),  in  the  Jewish  Messenger  (N.  Y.  1871) ; 
FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaica,  u,  266  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ldw6,  Jo6l,  ben-Jehudah  Lobb  (also  called  BrU, 
^"•1-13,  from  the  initials  n^^b  min'^  '^ai  p.  6en-/?. 
Jehudah  Ij)eb),  a  Jewbh  writer  of  note,  bom  about 
1740,  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, and  afterwards,  although  a  Jew,  held  a  profess- 
orship in  the  William's  school  at  Breslau.  He  died 
in  that  city,  February  U,  1802.  Besides  many  valua- 
ble contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis  and  literature  in 
the  Berlin  Magazine  for  the  Advancement  of  Jewish 
Scholarship,  entitled  Meassefot  Sammler  (Collector), 
of  which  he  was  at  one  time  also  editor,  he  published 
(1)  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  with  an  elabo- 
rate Introduction,  written  conjointly  with  Wolfssohn,  to 
Mendelssohn's  German  translation  of  this  book  (Ber- 
lin, 1788 ;  republished  in  Prague,  1803;  Lemberg,  1817) : 
— (2)  Annotations  on  EcdesiasttSf  also  conjointly  with 
Wolfssohn,  pubUshed  with  Mendelssohn's  commentary 
on  this  book,  and  Friedlclnders'  Grerman  translation  (Ber- 
lin, 1788) :— (8)  Commentary  on  Jonah,  with  a  German 
translation  (BerL  1788)  :-^4)  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
with  an  extensive  introduction  (bxiW*^  mi'^TaT  11X3 
D:?),  containing  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  on  He- 
brew Poetry;  published  with  Mendelssohn^s  German 
translation  of  thb  book  (Berlin,  1785-91):— (5)  German 
Translation  and  ffeb.  Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  and 
Festival  Lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
[see  Uaphtabah]  (Berl.  1790-91):— (6)  German  Trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  beginners,  preparatory  to 
Mendelssohn's  version  (Breshiu.  1818) :— (7)  Elementary 
Hebrew  Grammar,  entitled  licbn  *^ni35,  according  to 
logical  principles,  for  the  use  of  teachers  (Berlin,  1794 ; 
republished  in  Prague,  1803).  Of  his  articles  published 
in  quarterlies,  the  following  are  the  most  important :  1. 
NoteM  on  Joshua  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  m  Eichhom's 
AUgemeine  Bibliothek  (Leips.  1789),  ii,  183  sq. :— 2.  Trea- 
tise on  Personijication  of  the  Deity  and  the  Sephiroth,  ibid. 
(Leips.  1793),  v,  378  sq.  See  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Hebraica, 
ii,268;  Steinschneider,  Ca/a/o(7u«  Lihr.  Jltbr,  in  Bibli- 
otheca  Bodkiana,  col  1627  sq. ;  Ritto,  Cydopadia  of 


Biblical  Literature^  s.  v. ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  der  Juden^  xi, 
131  sq. 

Lo'Wdll,  Charl68,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al minister  of  note,  son  of  judge  John  Lowell,  to  whom 
Massachusetts  is  indebted  for  the  clause  in  her  Consd- 
tution  which  abolished  slavery,  was  bom  in  Boston  Aug. 
15, 1782,  and  was  educated  first  at  Andover  Academy, 
and  kter  a<  Harvard  College,  class  of  1800.  After  grad- 
uation he  went  abroad,  and  travelled  extensively  in  tha 
Old  World.  At  Edinburgh  he  entered  the  divinity 
school  of  the  university,  and  spent  there  three  semes- 
ters. On  his  return  home  he  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  of  South  firidgewater,  and 
Rev.  David  Tappan,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  West  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  1, 1806.  In  1837  his  feeble  health  demanded 
relief,  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  was  ordained  as 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Lowell  continued  his  pastoral  con- 
nection until  hb  death  (at  Cambridge,  January  20, 
1861),  although  he  officiated  but  occasionally.  He  was 
remarkable  for  kindness,  integrity,  directness  and  sim-  * 
plicity  of  character,  and  was  a  most  zealous  and  con- 
sbtcnt  opponent  of  slavery.  As  a  preacher  hb  popu- 
larity was  eminent,  and  he  was  almost  adored  by  hb 
parishioners.  Graceful  as  an  orator,  with  a  voice  of  un- 
common sweetness,  he  preached  with  such  an  ardor  and 
sincerity  that  he  seemed  to  hb  hearers  to  be  almost  di- 
vinely inspired.  He  publbhed  some  twenty  different 
discourses,  a  volume  of  Occadonal  Sermons  (Bost.  1856, 
12mo),  and  a  volume  of  Practical  Sermons  (1856) : — 
Meditations  for  the  Afflicted,  Sick,  and  Dying ;  and  De- 
votional Exercises  for  Communicants.  He  abo  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  hb  day. 
Among  his  surviving  children  are  Prof. Lowell, the  poet; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Lowell,  author  of  "The  New  Priest  in 
Conception  Bay,"  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life ;  and 
Mrs.  Putnam,  the  well-known  writer  on  Hungarian  his- 
tory. See  Christian  Examiner,  1870,  p.  889;  Thomas, 
Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  A  m,  Biog, 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Lo'well,  John,  an  American  philanthropist,  de- 
serves our  notice  as  the  founder  (in  1839)  of  "  the  Low- 
ell Institute,"  at  an  expense  of  $250,000,  to  maintain 
forever  in  Boston,  hb  native  place,  annual  courses  of 
free  lectures  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  philolog>^,  belles-lettres,  and  art.  Mr.  Low- 
ell was  bom  May  11, 1799,  and  was  entered  student  at 
Harvard  in  1813;  but  was  compelled  already,  in  1815, 
by  poor  health,  to  seek  relief  by  residence  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Bombay  March  4, 1836.  He  was  a  superior 
scholar,  and  possessed  one  of  ^he  best  private  libraries 
in  America.     See  New  A  merican  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Lo'wer  Parts  of  the  Earth  {y^V^  ni*nHn\ 
properly  valleys  (Isa.  xliv,  23) ;  hence,  by  extension, 
Sheol^  or  the  under-world,  as  the  pUce  of  departed  spir- 
its (Psa.  Ixiii,  9 ;  Eph.  iv,  9),  and  by  meton.  any  hidden 
place,  as  the  womb  (Psa.  cxxxix,  15).  In  the  original 
of  Ezek.  xxvi,  20 ;  xxxii,  18,  24,  the  words  are  trans- 
posed, and  used  in  the  second  sense. 

Ldw^isohn,  Salomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  and 
reaUy  the  first  Jew  who  chronicled  the  hbtnry  of  hb 
people  in  the  German  tongue,  was  bora  at  Moor,  Hun- 
gary, in  1789,  and  was  truly  a  self-made  man.  Amid 
the  greatest  difficulties  he  acquired  an  education,  and 
particularly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
Possessed  of  great  poetical  talent,  he  wrote  rsc^bia 
'pTtW,  a  sort  of  ^  rs  Poetica  (Vienna,  1816).  The  first 
work  in  which  a  Jew  applied  Clio's  pencil  to  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  in  a  German  version,  was 
Lowisohn's  Vorlesungen  uber  die  neuere  Gesd^iekte  der 
Juden  (Vienna,  1820, 8vo).  which  starts  with  their  dis- 
persion, and  dweUs  at  length  on  the  Talmud  and  its  au- 
thors. Unfortimatcly,  however,  the  young  man  so  well 
endowed  to  do  thb  work,  so  auspiciously  began,  was 
brought  to  an  eariy  grave  by  disappointment  in  lovew 
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He  died  of  broken  heart,  in  his  native  place,  in  1822. 
See  Grfitz,  Gesch,  d,  Judaij  xi,  458  sq. ;  Oriental,  LiUra- 
turbL  1840,  coL  10 ;  Beth  El  1856,  p.  72  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

IiOimnaii,  Abraham,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  in  1885;  made  an 
early  profession  of  faith,  and  joined  the  Associate  Re-  \ 
formed  Congregation  at  Jacksonville,  Pa. ;  entered  the  | 
Theologtcal  Seminary  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  (class  of  1857);  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  I 
of  Westmoreland,  and  in  1858  received  and  accepted  a  I 
call  from  the  Associate  Reformed  congregation  at  Brook-  ; 
ville,  Pa.,  but  while  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  active  | 
duties  of  this  charge  he  suddenly  died,  Nov.  27, 1858. 
See  Wilson,  Pred),  HitU  A  Im,  1860,  p.  159.  I 

Loimnan,  Moses,  a  learned  English  dissenting  I 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  in  1680,  and  was  educated 
at  Middle  Temple,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  Tn  1710  he  became  minister  of  a  Presbyte-  | 
rian  congregation  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death  in  1752.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in 
Jewish  antiquities,  and  is  the  author  of  a  learned  work 
on  the  Civii  Government  of  the  Hebrews  (London,  1740, ' 
1745, 1816,  8vo) ;  of  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  of  ReveUi- 
tion  (1737, 1745,  4to;  1791,  1807,  8vo),  of  which  work 
Doddridge  remarked  that  he  had  **  received  more  satis- 
faction from  it,  in  regard  to  many  difficulties  in  that 
book,  than  he  ever  found  elsewhere,  or  expected  to 
have  found  at  all ;"— ^  rgument  from  Prophecy  in  proof 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  (London,  1783, 8vo),  which  Dr. 
Leland  calls  ^*  a  valuable  book  ;*"  and  Rationale  of  the 
Ritual  of  Hebrew  Worship  (1748, 1816, 8vo).  See  Prot, 
Diss,  Mag,  vol  i  and  ii ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Lowrle,  John  Marshall,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  16, 1817,  and 
was  educated  for  two  years  in  Jefferson  College,  Can- 
onsburg.  Pa.,  and  afterwards  at  Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.  (class  of  1840);  and  then  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  (class  of  1842).  In  April, 
1842,  he  was  licensed  by  Newton  Presbytery,  and  soon 
after,  accepting  a  call  to  the  churches  of  Blairstown  and 
Knowlton,  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  by  Newton  Presbytery  Oct.  18, 1843.  In 
1846  he  accepted  a  call  to  Welb\Hlle,  Ohio ;  subsequent- 
ly he  removed  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  faithfully  until  his  death, 
SepU  26, 1867.  Dr.  Lowrie  contributed  largely  to  the 
press,  and  wrote  many  precious  gems  in  poetry  and 
prose ;  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  gifts,  a  clear, 
vigorous  intellect,  and  sound  judgment;  be  excelled  in 
systematic  arrangement,  clear  statement,  and  forcible 
argument.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Aim,  1868,  p.  115 
sq. 

Lowrle,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Butler,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1827,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  New  York  City,  where  for  one  year 
he  ser\'ed  as  tutor ;  studied  theok^*  at  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
afterwards  became  principal  of  a  presbyterial  academy 
in  Luzeme  County,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Luzerne 
Presbytery  in  1861,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  among  the  Choctaw  Indians ; 
in  1853  he  was  ordained,  and  April  22  sailed  as  mission- 
ary to  Shanghai,  China.  Here  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  translated  the  Short- 
er Catechism f  and  a  Catechism  on  the  Old-Testament  His- 
torjff  into  thb  dialect;  devoted  much  time  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Four  Books,  commenced 
by  his  deceased  brother;  he  had  also  nearly  finished  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Chinese  when 
he  died,  April  26,  1860.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Aim, 
1861,  p.  96. 

Lowrle,  Walter  Maoon,  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  bom  in  Butler.  Pa.,  in  1819  (?), 
graduated  from  Jefierson  College  in  1837,  passed  a  the- 
ological course  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  by  the  Sec- 
ond Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  entered  on  his  minis- 


terial labors.  While  passing  from  Shanghai  to  Ningpo, 
Aug.  19, 1847,  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  pirates,  and 
drowned  at  sea,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chapoo,  China. 
The  date  of  his  embarkation  from  America  is  not  known, 
but  he  was  in  China  some  time  prior  to  1842.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  fine  powers  and  large  culture,  and  prom- 
ised much  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  His  piety  was 
of  a  lofty,  self-denying  stamp,  which  made  him  equal  Ut 
all  obstacles,  and  his  career  was  opening  grandly  when 
thus  suddenly  called  to  hb  reward.  He  wrote  Letters 
to  Sabbath-school  Children: — Land  ofSinim,  or  Exposi- 
tion of  Isaiah  xlix  (Phila.  1846, 18mo).  A  volume  of  his 
Sermons  preached  in  China  was  also  pubUshed  (1851, 
8vo).  See  Pierson,  Missionary  Memorial^  p.  896 ;  New 
York  Observer,  Jan.  8, 184H ;  Memoirs  of  W,  M,  Lowrie 
(New  York,  Carter  and  Brothers,  1849) ;  Princeton  Re- 
view, xxii,  280. 

Lo'w  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  so 
called  because  it  was  customary  to  repeat  on  this  day 
some  part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  used  on  Easter 
day,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  Low  Sunday,  being  cel- 
ebrated as  a  feast,  but  of  a  lower  degree  than  Easter  day 
itself. 

Lo'Wth,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
prelate,  and  son  of  William  Lowth  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
Buriton  Nov.  27, 1710.    In  1737  he  graduated  master 
,  of  arts  at  Oxford  University,  and  in  1741  was  elected 
I  professor  of  poetry  in  his  alma  mater.    Entering  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory 
'  of  Ovington,  in  Hampshire,  in  1744.    After  a  four  yearns 
1  residence  on  the  Continent,  he  was,  on  his  return  in  1750, 
I  appointed  by  bishop  Hoadley  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
I  and  three  years  after  to  the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay  in 
I  Hampshire.     It  was  in  this  very  year  that  Lowth  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum, 
I  Pralectiones  Academica  (Oxon.  1763, 4to ;  2d  edit,  with 
annot.  by  Michaelis,  Gotting.  1758 ;  Oxf.  1763 ;  Getting. 
1768;  Oxford,  1775,  1810;  with  notes  by  KosenmUller, 
j  Leips.  1815 ;  and  last  and  best,  Oxford,  1821, 8vo).    An 
I  English  translation  of  the  first  18  lectures  was  prepared 
,  by  Dr.  Dodd  for  the  Christian  Magazine  (1766-67),  and 
j  of  all  by  Dr.  Gregory  (Lond.  1787, 1816, 1886, 1839, 1847); 
'  a  still  more  desirable  English  translation  was  preparecl 
;  by  Prof.  Stowe  (Andover,  1829,  8vo).    "  In  these  mas- 
i  terly  and  classical  dissertations,'' says  Ginsburg  (in  Kitto, 
i  CycL  ofBibl,  Lit.  ii,  s.  v.), "  Lowth  not  only  evinces  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  philosophicaUy 
I  exhibits  the  tme  spirit  and  characteristics  of  that  poet- 
,  ry  in  which  the  prophets  of  the  O.  T.  clothed  the  lively 
I  oracles  of  God.    It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  Lowth's 
merits  that  both  Abrabanel  and  Azariah  de  Rossi  had 
pointed  out  two  centuries  before  him  the  same  features 
I  of  Hebrew  poetry  [see  Kossi]  upon  which  he  expatiates, 
inasmuch  as  the  enlarged  views  and  the  invincible  ar- 
guments displayed  in  his  handling  of  the  subject  are 
I  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  his  work  is  therefore  justly  re- 
i  garded  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the 
I  Hebrew  poetry.     The  greatest  testimony  to  the  ex- 
'  traordinary  merits  of  these  lectures  is  the  thorough  an- 
I  alysis  which  the  celebrated  [Jewish]  philosopher  Men- 
delssohn, to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  almost  vemacular, 
gives  of  them  in  the  Bibliothek  derschonen  Wissenschaf- 
tm  und  derfreien  KUnste,  voL  i,  1756.*'    In  1751  Lowth 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  by  diploma.    In  1755  he  went  to  Ire- 
land as  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  then  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated  him  bishop  of 
Limerick,  a  preferment  which  he  exchanged  for  a  pre- 
bend  of  Durham  and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.     In 
1766  Dr.  Ix»wth  was  appointed  bishop  of  St,  David's, 
whence  a  few  months  later  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Oxford,  and  thence,  in  1777,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Terrick  in  the  diocese  of  London.     In  1778,  only  one 
year  after  his  appointment  at  London,  he  gave  to  the 
public  his  last  and  greatest  work,  Isaiah :  a  new  Trans- 
lafiottf  with  a  pnliminary  Oissertation,  and  N 
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edit.  1842, 8vo).  This  elegant  and  beantiful  renion  of 
the  evangelical  prophet,  of  which  learned  men  in  every 
part  of  Europe  have  been  unanimous  in  their  eulogiums, 
and  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity,  aimed  ^'  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  words  and  sense  of  the  prophet  by 
adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  treading 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps,  but,  moreover,  to 
imitate  the  air  and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the 
form  and  fashion  of  t|ie  composition,  and  to  give  the 
English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar  turn  and  cast 
of  the  origiuaL"  In  the  elaborate  and  valuable  Prelim- 
inary Dissertation  where  bishop  Lowth  states  this,  he 
enters  more  minutely  than  in  his  former  production  into 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  the  O.  T.,  lays  down  principles  of  criticism  for  the 
improvement  of  all  subsequent  translations,  and  frankly 
alludes  to  De  Rossi's  view  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  is 
similar  to  his  own.  See  Rossi.  This  masterly  yroik 
soon  obtained  a  European  fame,  and  was  not  only  rap- 
idly reprinted  in  England,  but  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  professor  Koppe,  who  added  some  valuable  notes 
to  it  (GoUing.  1779-81, 4  vols.  8vo).  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  presumed  that  the  work  did  not  meet  also  with 
opposition,  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  author  could  lead 
to  difference  in  opinion ;  and  we  incline  with  Dr.  G.  B, 
Cheever  to  the  belief  that  Lowth*s  ^  only  fault  as  a  sa- 
cred critic  was  a  degree  of  what  archbishop  Seeker  de- 
nominated the  *  rabies  emendandi,*  or  rage  for  textual 
and  conjectural  emendations.  The  prevalence  of  thb 
spirit  in  his  work  on  Isaiah  was  the  only  obstacle  that 
prevented  its  attaining  the  name  and  rank,  as  classic 
in  sacred  literature,  which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
LedurtM  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Udirews"^  {North 
A  mer.  Rev,  xxxi,  376 ;  comp.  here  Home,  BibL  Bib,  1839, 
287).  On  the  death  of  archbishop  Comwallis,  the  pri- 
macy was  offered  to  Dr.  Lowth,  a  dignity  which  he  de- 
clined on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  family  afflic- 
tions. In  1768  he  lost  his  eldest  daughter,  and  in  1783 
his  second  daughter  suddenly  expired  while  presiding 
at  the  tea-table;  his  eldest  son  was  also  suddenly  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life.  Bishop  Lowth  himself  died 
Nov.  3, 1787.  The  other  and  minor  writings  of  bishop 
Lowth,  consisting  of  (1)  Tracts^  belonging  to  his  contro- 
versy with  bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.),  to  which  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  book  of  Job  gave  rise : — (2) 
Life  (if  WiUiam  of  Wyckham  (1758) :— (3)  Short  Itdro- 
duction  to  English  Grammar  (1762),  The  Sermons  and 
other  Remains  of  Bishop  Lotcth  were  published  with  an 
Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  A.M.  (Lon- 
don, 1834, 8vo).  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
ofthekUe  Bp.  Lowth  (Lond.  and  Gotting.  1787,  8vo) ; 
Blackwood's  Magazine^  xxix,  765, 902 ;  G^tL  Magazine, 
Ivii,  Iviii,  etc ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac,  Lit,  i,  94, 295 ;  v, 
378 ;  xvii,  138 ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  EccUs,Biog, 
ii,  1873 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  and  especially  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am,  A  uth,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lowth,  Simon,  D.D.,  an  English  non-juring  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  about  1630.  In 
1679  we  find  him  vicar  of  St.  Cosmus,  a  position  of 
which  he  was  deprived  in  1688.  He  died  in  1720.  Dr. 
Simon  Lowth  published  Historical  Collections  concerning 
Ch,  Affairs  (Lond.  1696, 4to),  besides  several  theological 
treatises  (1672-1 704).  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  lUhors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Lowth,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Engl'ish 
divine,  lather  of  bishop  Robert  Lowth,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Sept.  11, 1661.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
St.  John's  CJoUege,  Oxford,  in  1675,  when  not  yet  14 
years  old ;  became  M.A.  in  1683,  and  KD.  in  1688.  His 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New 
Test,  (Lond.  1692 ;  3d  ediu  with  two  sermons,  1821, 12mo), 
in  answer  to  Le  Clerc's  attacks  on  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  brought  him  prominently  into  notice ;  and  the 
first  to  favor  him  was  bishop  Mew,  of  Winchester,  who 


had  been  president  of  St  John's  College,  and  well  knew 
Lowth's  great  attainments.  He  made  him  his  chap- 
Iain,  and  presented  him  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  his 
cathedral  at  Winchester  in  1696,  and  with  the  living  of 
Buriton  and  Petersfield  in  1699.  Dr.  Lowth  died  May  17, 
1732.  Though  less  celebrated  as  a  writer  than  his  son 
Robert,  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
profounder  scholar,  and  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  have 
attained  to  as  great  distinction  in  the  Church  as  his  son 
had  he  lived  as  much  in  the  public  eye,  and,  instead  of 
serving  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  works,  gone 
directly  before  the  people  himself.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  his  modesty,  that,  in  an  estimate  of  his  scholar- 
ship, we  can  be  just  only  after  a  careful  inquiry  of  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  assistance  he  fumished  to 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  upon  whom  Dr.  Lowth, 
haWng  carefully  read  and  annotated  almost  every  Greek 
and  Latin  author,  whether  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  dispensed  his  stores  with  a  most 
liberal  hand.  The  edition  of  Clemens  A  lexandrinus,  by 
Dr.  (afterwards  archbishop)  Potter;  that  oi  Josephus, 
by  Hudson ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  by  Reading 
(Cambridge) ;  the  Bibliofheca  BibUca,  were  all  enriched 
witl)  valuable  notes  from  his  pen.  Bishop  Chandler, 
of  Durham,  during  the  preparation  of  his  Defence  of 
Christianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
against  the  discourse  of  the  ^  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  and  in  his  vindication  of  the 
"  Defence"  in  answer  to  The  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
considered,  held  a  constant  correspondence  with  him, 
and  consulted  him  upon  many  difficidties  that  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  that  work.  Many  other  English 
scholars  were  also  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Lowth's  la- 
bors for  important  aid.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  character  was  that  which  least  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  His  piety,  diligence,  hospitality, 
and  beneficence  rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary, 
and  greatly  enforced  his  public  exhortations.  Besides 
the  Vindication  already  mentioned  above,  Dr.  Lowth 
wrote  Directions  for  the  prvJUabU  Reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  etc  (1708, 12mo ;  7th  edit.  Lond.  1799,l2mo), 
an  excellent  little  work,  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions;  and  last,bnt  chiefly,^  Commentary  on  the  pro- 
phetical Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  originally  published 
in  separate  portions  (1714-1725),  and  aflerwards  collect- 
ed in  a  folio  volume  as  a  continuation  of  bishop  Patrick's 
commentary,  and  generally  accompanying  the  comment- 
ary collected  severally  fiom  Patrick,  Whitby,  Amald, 
and  Lowman  (best  editions  of  the  whole  commentary, 
Lond.  1822,6  vols,  royal  4to;  Philad.  1860, 4  vols.  imp. 
8vo).  "  Lowth,"  says  Orme  (Bibl,  Bib,), "  is  one  of  the 
most  judicious  commentators  on  the  prophets.  He  nev- 
er prophesies  himself,  adheres  strictly  to  the  meaning 
of  the  inspired  writer,  and  is  yet  generally  evangelical 
in  bis  interpretations.  There  is  not  much  appearance 
of  criticism ;  but  the  original  text  and  other  critical  aids 
were  doubtless  closely  studied  by  the  respectable  author. 
It  is  often  quoted  by  Scott,  and  ....  is  pronounced  by 
bbhop  Coutson  the  best  commentary  in  the  English 
language."  See  Life  ofDr,  WiUiam  Lowth,  by  his  son, 
Biog,  Brit, ;  Churchman^  Magazine,  1809  (March  and 
April),  781  sq.;  Jones,  Christian  Biog,  s.  v.;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibL  ii,  1876 ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  vii,  75;  AlU- 
bone, Diet,  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  op,  St.,  or,  with  hb  fuD  Spanish 
name,  Don  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Recalde^  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bora  in  1491,  in  the  Castle  of  Loyola,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  Azpeytia,  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  Guipuscoa.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eleven 
children  of  Don  Bertand,  Seizor  d'Aguez  y  de  Loyola, 
and  Martina  Saez  de  Balde.  His  family  prided  itself  * 
on  belonging  to  the  ancient,  pure  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  distinguished  for  chivalric  sentiment.  Af- 
ter receiving  bis  first  instraction  in  religion  from  his 
aunt,  Dofla  Maria  de  Guevara,  a  fervid  Cathdic,  he  be- 
came a  page  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholia 
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But  IgnatiuB  had  too  great  a  desire  for  glory  to  be  sat- 
iitded  with  court  life,  and,  following  the  example  of  his 
brothers,  who  served  in  the  army,  he  resolved  to  become 
a  soldier.  During  the  first  campaign  in  which  he  took 
part  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Najara,  a 
small  town  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Biscaya,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  was  partly  attributed  to  his  bravery.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage,  in  which  he  took,  howev- 
er, no  part.  His  life  at  this  time,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers says,  was  by  no  means  regular;  ^ being  noore  oc- 
cupied with  gallantry  and  vanity  than  anything  else,  he 
generally  followed  in  his  actions  the  false  principles  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  way  he  continued  to  Live  until  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  when  God  opened  his  eyes."  During 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Novara,  by  the 
French,  he  was,  on  May  20, 1521,  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon  ball  in  both  legs.  The  French,  after  taking  the 
place,  honored  his  courage,  and  had  him  transported  on 
a  litter  to  his  native  castle  of  Loyola,  which  is  not  far 
from  Pampeluna.  As  the  first  operation  had  not  been 
successful,  the  leg  had  to  be  broken  again  and  to  be  re- 
set anew.  The  extreme  painfulness  of  this  operation 
brought  on  a  fever  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  which  it  was  thought  would  prove 
fatal;  but  this  fever  suddenly  ceased,  and  Ignatius  as- 
cribed his  unexpected  recovery  to  the  miraculous  aid  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  who,  as  he  states,  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  touched  him  with  his  hand,  and  cured 
him  from  hb  fever.  But,  notwithstanding  thb  belief  in 
his  miraculous  recovery,  Ignatius  remained  imbued  with 
a  worldly  spirit.  The  recovery  proved,  however,  not 
to  be  complete,  and  Ignatius,  in  order  to  get  fully  re- 
stored, had  to  submit  to  several  other  painful  opera- 
tions, in  spite  of  all  of  which  his  right  leg  remained  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  other.  While  his  recovery 
was  slowly  proceeding,  he  demanded  novels  for  pastime ; 
but  as  no  books  of  this  class  were  to  be  found  in  the  cas- 
tle, he  received  in  their  stead  a  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  the  Saints.  He  read  this  at  first  without  the  least 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  only  because  no  other  book 
could  be  found;  but  gradually  his  fiery  imagination 
learned  how  to  derive  food  from  this  reading,  and  a  de- 
termination sprang  up  to  imitate  the  spiritual  combats 
which  he  found  described  in  this  book,  and  to  excel  the 
saints  in  heroic  deeds.  For  a  time  the  reviving  thirst 
of  glory,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  a  lady  of  the  royal 
court,  continued  to  prove  formidable  obstacles,  but  finally 
he  fully  overcame  them,  and  began  the  new  career  upon 
which  he  had  resolved  to  enter  with  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
convent  of  Montserrat,  famous  for  the  immense  con- 
course of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  a  mirac- 
ulous picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  conceal  hb  de- 
sign, he  pretended  to  make  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the 
duke  of  Najara,  and  immediately  after  making  the  vbit 
dismissed  hb  two  servants,  and  took  alone  the  road  to 
Montserrat.  There,  during  three  successive  days,  he 
made  a  general  confession  of  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  and 
took  the  vow  of  chastity.  Before  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  he  held  a  vigil,  hung  up  hb  sword  and 
dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then  repaired  to  Manresa,  a 
small  town  situated  about  three  leagues  from  Montserrat, 
and  containing  a  convent  of  the  Dominican  order  and  a 
hospital  chiefly  for  pilgrims.  Here  he  desired  to  live 
untmown  until  the  pestilence  should  cease  at  Barcelona, 
and  the  opening  of  the  port  should  allow  him  to  carry 
out  his  wish  of  vbiting  the  Holy  Land.  He  first  en- 
tered the  hospital,  and  there  practiced  the  austerest  as- 
ceticbm,  until  it  became  known  that  he  was  a  nobleman, 
when  the  number  of  persons  who  came  to  see  him  from 
curiosity  induced  him  to  hide  himself  in  a  neighboring 
cave  which  was  known  to  few,  and  which  no  one  had 
yet  dared  to  enter.  The  horrors  of  thb  place,  and  the 
cruel,  unnatural  asceticism  to  which  he  gave  himself  up, 
produced  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  believed  himself 
alternately  to  be  attended  by  temptations  of  the  devil 
and  to  be  gladdened  by  virions  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
holy  Virgin.    Gradually  he  began  to  be  settled  in  hb 


mind,  and  resolved  to  labor  for  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  souls.  He  began  to  speak  in  public  on 
religion,  and  made  the  first  draft  of  hb  famous  book  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  {Exercitia  Spiritualia)^  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  claims  to  have  had  divine  aid. 
This  book  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  papal  theocracy  which  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility.  It  consists  of  meditations,  which  are 
grouped  in  four  divisions  or  weeks.  The  first  week,  af- 
ter an  introductory  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man 
and  of  all  created  things,  occupies  itself  with  sin,  its 
hideousnesB,  and  its  terrible  consequences.  The  second 
week  has  for  iu  basis  the  meditation  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  who  b  represented  as  being  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  the  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  call  to 
the  spiritual  campaign  all  men  have  to  obey,  and  in 
whose  service  every  noble  heart  will  feel  itself  inspired 
to  noble  deeds.  In  a  life-picture  of  Christ  it  b  shown 
how  man  must  prove  himself  in  the  war  for  and  with 
Christ.  The  meditation  then  turns  to  the  mysteries 
of  incarnation,  to  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  and  his  retired 
life  in  Nazareth.  Here  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ  b  interrupted  by  the  meditation  on  the  two  ban- 
ners :  the  horrid  banner  of  the  prince  of  darkness  b  un- 
folded by  the  side  of  the  lovely  banner  of  Christ  before 
the  eyes  of  the  soul,  which  b  eagerly  courted  on  both 
sides.  Returning  to  the  public  life  of  Christ,  which  is 
now  followed  step  by  step,  the  Exercises  prepare  the 
mind  for  finally  determining  the  future  course  of  life. 
During  the  third  week  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
the  Lord  are  meditated  upon,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
soul  for  all  the  combats  which  a  resolution  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious life  must  entail.  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  week 
are  taken  from  the  mysteries  of  the  resurrection  and  as- 
cension of  Christ.  The  whole  b  concluded  with  a  med- 
itation on  the  love  of  God.  The  book  was  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  Home  iu  1548,  and  on  July  31  of  the  same 
year  approved  by  pope  Paul  III,  and  urgently  recom- 
mended to  the  faithful.  In  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
thb  book  subsequently  became  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments which  secured  the  thoroughly  military  discipline 
of  their  order,  as  well  as  of  their  devoted  adherents. 

After  passing  ten  months  in  Manresa,  Ignatius,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1528,  embarked  at  Barcelona  for  the  Holy  Land. 
He  spent  a  few  days  in  Rome,  then  went  to  Venice^ 
where  he  embarked  for  Jerusalem  on  July  14,  and 
arrived  there  on  September  4.  It  was  hb  wbh  to  re- 
main here,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  the  East;  but  the  provincial  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  popes 
either  to  retain  the  pilgrims  or  to  send  them  home  again, 
did  not  allow  him  to  stay.  Accordingly,  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  arrived  in  Venice  in  January,  1524 
In  March  he  was  again  on  Spanish  soil,  and  having  be- 
come convinced  during  his  voyage  of  the  importance  of 
a  literary  education  for  the  accomplbhment  of  hb  plans, 
he  entered,  although  83  years  old,  a  grammar-school  at 
Barcelona,  where  he  studied,  in  particular,  the  elements 
of  Latin.  Two  years  later  he  went,  with  three  disciples 
whom  he  had  gained  at  Barcelona,  to  the  University  of 
Alcala,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  founded  by 
cardinal  Ximenes.  Here  he  was,  with  hb  companions, 
imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  by  order  of  the  Inqiusition,  for 
giving  religious  instruction  without  special  authoriza- 
tion. After  being  released,  he  went,  at  the  advice  of  the 
archbbhop  of  Toledo,  to  the  University  of  Salamanca  to 
continue  hb  studies.  But,  when  there, he  had  new  difli- 
culties  with  the  Inquisition ;  he  resolved  to  leave  Spain, 
and,  not  accompanied  by  any  of  his  disciples,  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  from  February, 
1528,  to  the  end  of  March,  1535,  and  on  March  14, 1533, 
obtained  the  title  of  master  of  arts.  Here  hb  plan  was 
fully  matured  to  establbh  a  society  of  men  who  might 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  hb  religious  ideas.  The  first 
who  was  gained  for  the  plan  was  Pierre  Lef^vre  (Petm" 
Faber),  who  for  some  time  had  been  hb  tutor  in  hb ' 
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oeophical  utudies.  The  second  was  Francis  Xavier,  a 
young  nobleman  of  No  vara.  Soon  after  they  were  joined 
by  the  Spaniards  Jacob  Laincz,  Alphonse  Salmeron,  and 
Nicholas  Alphonse  Bobadilla,  and  the  Portuguese  Simon 
Kodriguez  d'Azendo.  For  the  first  time  they  were  called 
together  by  Ignatius  in  July,  1&34.  On  August  15,  on 
the  festival  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
took  them  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre, 
near  Paris,  where,  having  reccivetl  the  communion  from 
the  hands  of  Left  vre,  the  only  priest  in  their  midst,  they 
all,  with  a  loud  voice,  took  the  solemn  vow  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  labor  for  the  conversion 
of  the  infidels  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to  quit  all  they  had  in 
the  world  besides  what  they  indispensably  needed  fur 
the  voyage ;  and  in  case  they  should  find  it  impossible 
either  to  reach  Palestine  or  remain  there,  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  offer  him  their  services, 
and  go  wherever  he  might  send  them.  As  several  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  not  yet  finished  their  theolog- 
ical studies,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  remain  at 
the  university  until  January  25, 1537.  Ignatius  in  the 
meanwhile  undertook  to  labor  against  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  France ;  his  ascetic  practices 
soon  undermined  again  his  health,  and,  at  the  aid  vice  of 
his  physician,  he  had  to  return  to  his  native  land,  where 
he  soon  recovered.  On  Jan.  6, 1587,  he  was  met  at  Ven- 
ice by  all  his  companions,  who,  after  his  departure  from 
Paris,  had  been  joined  by  Claude  le  Jay,  Jean  Codure, 
and  Pasquier  Brouet,  Two  months  later  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  sent  by  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he 
himself  remaining  at  Venice,  as  he  believed  the  influen- 
tial cardinal  Car^a  (subsequently  pope  Paul  IV)  to  be 
unfriendly  to  him.  The  pope,  Paul  III,  received  the 
companions  of  Ignatius  favorably,  and  gave  them  per- 
mission to  be  ordained  priests  by  any  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  As  the  war  between  Venice  and  the 
sultan  made  it  impossible  for  Ignatius  to  go  with  his 
companions  to  Palestine,  Ignatius,  who  had  again  united 
all  the  members  of  the  society  at  Vicenza,  resolved  to 
go  with  Lefevre  and  Lainez  to  Rome,  in  order  to  place 
the  services  of  his  society  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope. 
Before  separating,  Ignatius  instructed  all  his  compan- 
ions, in  case  they  were  asked  who  they  were,  and  to 
what  society  they  belonged,  to  reply  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  united  for  a  com- 
bat against  heresy  and  vice  under  the  banner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  his  journey  to  Rome,  Ignatius  claimed  tx> 
have  had  another  vision  in  the  lonely,  decayed  sanctu- 
ary of  Storia,  about  six  miles  from  Rome,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived a  direct  promise  of  divine  aid  and  protection.  At 
Rome  Ignatius  succeeded  in  gaining  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  pope.  A  charge  of  heresy  and  sorcery, 
which  a  personal  enemy  brought  against  him,  was  easily 
refuted,  but  it  was  found  more  difficult  to  overcome  the 
opposition  to  his  projected  order  from  three  cardinals,  by 
whose  advice  the  pope  was  chiefly  guided.  But,  un- 
daunted by  this  great  obstacle,  as  Helyot  (Htsfoire  des 
Ordres  Manaslique^  ed.  Migne,  ii,  643)  says, "  he  contin- 
ued his  urgent  representations  with  the  pope,  and  re- 
doubled his  prayers  to  God  with  all  the  greater  confi- 
dence, as,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  he 
promised  to  Ciod  three  thousand  masses  in  recognition, 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  favor  which  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from  his  divine  Majesty."  The  steady  progress  of 
the  Reformation  overcame,  however,  at  liut  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  cardinals,  and,  by  the  bull  of  Sept.  27, 1540, 
Regimhti  militantis  eccksice^  the  pope  gave  to  the  new 
order  the  papal  sanction  and  the  name  Society  of  Jesus. 
At  the  election  of  a  general  of  the  new  order  Ignatius 
received  a  unanimous  vote.  He  at  first  declined  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  when,  at  a  second  election,  he  was  again  found 
to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  brethren,  and  when 
his  confessor,  the  Franciscan  monk  father  Theodore, 
t^rged  him  not  to  resist  the  call  of  God,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept.  He  soon  drew  up  the  constitution  of 
his  order,  which, "however,  did  not  receive  the  final  sanc- 
tion until  after  hb  death.    In  Nov.  1554.  in  consequence 


of  his  failing  health,  he  appointed  father  Nadal  his  ait- 
sistant  During  the  following  spring  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  sufficiently  recovered  to  do  without  this 
support,  but  during  the  summer  of  1556  his  health  broke 
entirely  down,  and  he  died  on  July  81, 1556.  The  only 
three  wishes  which  he  professed  to  have,  the  approba- 
tion of  his  order  by  the  Church,  the  sanction  of  his  book 
of  spiritual  exercises  by  the  pope,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  constitution  of  his  order,  were  fulfilled.  During 
the  sixteen  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  until 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  the  order  spread  with  a  rapidity 
rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  monastic  orders.  Seie 
Jesuits.  In  1609  Ignatius  was  beatified  by  pope  Paul 
V;  in  1622  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  The 
A  da  Sanctorum  for  July  81  gives,  be«des  the  Commm' 
iarius  pravius,  two  biographies  of  Ignatius — one  by 
Gonzales,  based  on  communications  received  from  Igna- 
tius himself,  and  another  by  Ribadeneira.  Larger  works 
on  the  life  of  Ignatius  have  been  written  by  Ribadenei- 
ra, Maffei,  and  OrlandinL  There  b  hardly  a  language 
spoken  which  has  not  furnished  us  a  biography  of  Igna- 
tius; in  Englbh  we  have  his  life  by  Isaac  Taylor  and 
by  Walpote.  See  also  Herzog,  Recd-Encykhp,  vi,  524 ; 
Ranke,  mnu-PSpttt,  iii,  888;  Retratpectire  Rev.  (1824), 
voL  ix ;  and  the  literature  in  the  art.  Jesuits.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Lo^Bon  (Aof^ufv,  Vulg.  Dedon)f  one  of  the  sons  of 
*'  Solomon's  servants'*  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1 
Esd.  V,  88) ;  the  Dabkon  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  Ibts  (£zn 
ii,56;  Neh.vii,58). 

Lnbbert(tis),  Librani>(u8),  a  Reformed  clergy- 
man and  professor  of  divinity  at  Franecker,  was  bom  at 
Longoworde,  Friesland,  in  1556,  and  was  educated  at 
Wittenberg  University,  where  be  gained  great  perfec- 
tion in  Hebrew.  Afterwards  he  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  at  Geneva,  and  still  later  went  to  Neustadt,  to 
hear  the  Calvinbtical  professors.  Lubbert  then  entered 
the  ministry,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Brusseb;  later  he  removed  to  Embden.  In  1584  be 
went  to  Friesland  as  preacher  to  the  governor  and  depu- 
ties of  the  provincial  states,  and  also  read  lectures  on  di- 
vinity at  Franecker  University,  then  just  opened.  He 
received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Heidelberg  University. 
In  the  controversies  concerning  the  Scriptures,  the  pope, 
the  Church,  and  councils,  he  wrote  against  the  cele- 
brated divines  Bellarmine,  Gretserus,  Socinus,  Arminios, 
Peter  Bertius,  Vorstius,  and  Grorius*s  Pietas  Ordimtm 
ffoUandia,  He  preached  zealously,  pointedly,  and  elo- 
quently against  all  the  evib  of  bis  times,  both  in  the 
Church  and  out  of  it.  He  observed  the  statutes  severe- 
ly, and  sometimes  refused  rectorships  because  of  the  de- 
bauchery of  unreformable  scholars.  He  died  at  Fran- 
ecker January  21, 1625. ' 

Lubec,  Reformation  in.  See  Hanse  Towns  (in 
Supplement), 

Lnbienietski  (Latinized  Li^ientecius),  Stanis- 
las, of  a  family  greatly  distinguished  in  the  Polish  So- 
cinian  controversy,  being  the  most  prominent  of  five 
who  have  become  particularly  identified  with  the  So- 
cinian  movement  in  Poland,  was  bom  at  Cracow  August 
28, 1623.  He  was  minister  of  a  Church  at  Lublin  until 
driven  out  by  the  arm  of  power  for  his  opinions  in  1657, 
when  all  anti-Trinitarians  were  expelled  from  Poland. 
He  went  first  to  Sweden,  and  sought  the  influence  of 
the  Swedbh  monarch  for  the  Unitarians,  but  was  sig- 
nally disappointed  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Poland  at  Oliva.  Lnbienietski  found  more 
favor  at  the  court  of  the  Danes;  he  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  quit  the  capital  because  of  his  able  advocacy 
of  heretical  opinions,  and  the  danger  to  Lutheranisro, 
and  he  finally  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died  May 
18, 1675.  His  death  b  stated  to  have  been  caused  by 
poison— a  fact  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  the  serious  illness  of  hb  wife,  after  eating  of 
the  same  di»h ;  but  the  Hamburg  magbtracy  neglected 
to  institute  the  investigation  usual  in  cases  of  sudden 
death.    His  theological  works  are  numerous,  and  may 
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be  found  in  Suidiv^BOfLAniUrin.  (Freist  1684),  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bistoria  Be/ormationit  Pohnica, 
published  in  1685  at  Freistadt,  with  a  life  prefixed.  Of 
his  secalar  works,  his  Tkeairum  Cameticwn  has  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  See£fv^.C;^c^8.T.;  Krasinski, //isf. 
Be/,  in  Poltrnd^  ii,  chap,  xiv ;  Fock,  I)er  Sodmaniimus 
(Kiel,  1847> 

Lu'bim  (Heb.  Lubim',  D*^2!)b,  from  the  Arab.,  sig- 
nifying inhabitants  of  a  thirtty  land,  Nah.  iii,  9 ;  **  Lu- 
bims,**  2  Chron.  xii,  8;  xvi,  8;  also  LMim%  D*^Slb^ 
**  Libyans,**  Dan.  xi,  48 ;  Sept.  everywhere  Aifivio),  the 
Libyans,  always  joined  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians ;  being  **  mentioned  as  contributing,  together  with 
Cushites  and  Snkkiim,  to  Shishak's  army  (2  Chron.  xii, 
8) ;  and  apparently  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk 
of  Zerah's  army  (xvi,  8) ;  spoken  of  by  Nahnm  (iii,  9) 
with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes),  of 
which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the  strength ;  and  by  Dan- 
iel (xi,43)  as  paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  con- 
queror of  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians.  These  particulars 
indicate  an  Airican  nation  under  tribute  to  Eg}'pt,  if  not 
under  E^ptian  rule,  contributing,  in  the  10th  century 
KC,  valuable  aid  in  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  to  the 
Eg}'ptian  armies,  and  down  to  Nahum*s  time,  and  a  pe- 
riod prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  probably  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  [see  Antiochus  IY],  assisting,  either 
politically  or  commercially,  to  sustain  the  Egyptian 
power,  or,  in  the  last  case,  dependent  on  it.  These  in- 
dications do  not  fix  the  geographical  position  of  the  Lu- 
bim,  but  they  favor  the  supposition  that  their  territory 
was  near  Egypt,  either  to  the  west  or  south.  For  more 
precise  information  we  look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
upon  which  we  find  representations  of  a  people  called 
RsBU  or  LeBU  (R  and  L  having  no  distinction  in  hiero- 
glj'phics),  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the 
Lubim.  These  Rebu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 
Menptah  (the  son  and  successor  of  Kameses  II)  and 
Rameses  III,  who  both  ruled  in  the  ISth  century  RC, 
waged  successful  wars.  The  Utter  king  routed  them 
with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the  great  tem- 
ple he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called  that  of  Medlnet 
AbQ,give  us  representations  of  the  Rebu,  showing  that 
they  were  fair,  and  of  what  is  called  a  Shemitic  t}'pe, 
like  the  Berbers  and  Kabylea.  They  are  distinguished 
as  northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower 
Egypt,  Of  their  being  African  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  and  we  may  assign  them  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  commencing  not  far  to  the  westward  of 
Egj-pt,  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  mercenaries 
of  Egypt  from  the  monuments,  but  we  know  that  the 
kindred  Mashawasha-u  were  so  employed  by  the  Bu- 
bastite  family,  to  which  Shbhak  and  probably  Zerah 
also  belonged ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  are 
intended  by  the  Lubim,  used  in  a  more  generic  sense 
than  Rebu,  in  the  Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of 
these  kings  (Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inschr,  ii,  79  sq.).  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lehabim  :  if  so,  their  so-called  Shemitic  phys- 
ical characteristics,  as  represented  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, afford  evidence  of  great  importance  for  the  in- 
quirer into  primeval  history.  The  mention  in  Mane- 
tho's  Dynasties  that,  under  Necherophes,  or  Nechero- 
chis,  the  first  Memphite  kinfi,  and  head  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty (B.C.  cir.  2600),  the  Libyans  revolted  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  returned  to  their  allegiance  through 
fear,  on  a  wonderful  increase  of  the  moon,  may  refer  to 
the  Lubim,  but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other 
African  people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut  (Put). 
The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim,  or  primitive 
Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the  westward  of  Egypt, 
perhaps  extending  far  beyond  Cyrenaica.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of 
colonization  has  flowed  from  the  East  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.    The  oldest  of  these  -colonists  of  this  region 


were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred  tribes,  particulariy 
the  Mashawasha-u  and  Tahen-nu  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments, all  of  whom  appear  to  have  ultimately  taken 
their  common  name  of  Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about 
RC.  1250,  and  to  have  afterwards  been  driven  inland 
by  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  still 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while  their  later 
Shemitic  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the  rich  plains. 
Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa,  one  great  tribe, 
that  of  the  Benl  'AH,  extends  from  Egypt  to  Morocco, 
illustrating  the  probable  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
Lubim  and  their  cognates.  It  is  possible  that  in  Ezek. 
XXX,  5,  Lub,  mb,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  2^13 ;  but 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as, 
however,  *1  A  and  0*^7*'^  ***  ***^  ^^'  **"*  people,  appar- 
ently the  Mizraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kindrrd  to  the 
Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  conclusive.  See  Cnrn; 
Lin>iM.  In  Jer.  xlvi,  9,  the  A.  V.  renders  Phut  *  the 
Libyans  ;*  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  5,  '  Libya.' "  See 
LibVa. 

Lubin,  Augnstin,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  in 
Paris  Jan.  29, 1624 ;  was  early  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
Reformed  Augustinian  monks,  became  their  provincial 
at  Bourges,  and  assistant  general  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
Paris  March  7,  1695.  Lubin  had  a  particular  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  benefices  of  France  and  the  abbeys  of 
Italy.  He  published  many  learned  works  on  ancient 
and  sacred  geography;  among  others.  Tabula  Sacra 
Geographica  (Paris,  1670) : — Mariyrologium  Bomamtm^ 
cum  tcdmlia  geographii  et  ttotU  historicis  (Paris,  1660): 
— Tabie*  giographiquei  pour  les  Vies  des  hommes  iliutfrfs 
de  Piutarquff  dressis  sur  la  traduction  de  tAbbi  TalU^ 
mant  (Paris,  1671)  i—CUfdu  grand  PouUU  de*  Ben^Jices 
de  France^  containing  the  names  of  the  abbeys,  of  their 
founders,  their  situation,  etc  (Paris,  1671);  etc  See 
Dupin,  A  uteurg  eccUsiast,  du  dixseptieme  necU  ;  Journal 
des  Savants,  1696,  p.  220. 

Lubin,  Eilhard,  one  of  the  most  learned  Protes- 
tants of  hb  time,  was  bom  at  Westerstcd,  in  Oldenburg, 
March  24, 1556,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minister. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Leipsic,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  great  success,  and  for  further  improve- 
ment went  thence  to  Cologne.  After  this  he  visited  the 
several  universities  of  Helmstadt,  Strasburg,  Jena,  Mar- 
purg,  and,  last  of  all,  Rostock,  where  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  in  1595,  and  ten  years  later  was  advanced 
to  the  diWnity  chair  in  the  same  imiversity.  He  died  in 
June,  1621.  One  of  his  works  deserves  special  mention, 
Phosphorus  de  prima  causa  et  natura  muli,  (ractatus 
hypermetaphgsicus,  etc  (Rostock,  1596,  and  8vo  and 
]2mo  in  1600),  in  which  he  established  two  coetemal 
principles  (not  matter  and  a  vacuum,  or  void,  as  Epicu- 
rus did,  but),  God  and  the  nihilum,  or  nothing.  God,  be 
supposed,  b  the  good  principle,  and  nothing  the  evil 
principle.  He  added  that  sin  was  nothing  else  but  a 
tendency  towards  nothing,  and  that  sin  had  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  known  the  nature  of  good ;  and 
he  applied  to  thb  nothing  all  that  Aristotle  says  of  the 
first  matter.  He  was  answered  by  Grawer,  but  pub- 
lished a  reply  entitled  Apologeficus  quo  A  lb.  Grow,  ca- 
lumniis  respond^^^tc  (Kostock,  1605).  He  likewise  pub- 
Ibhed  the  next  year,  Tractatus  de  causa  peccttti,  ad 
theohgos  A  ugustina  con/essioms  in  Germama.  See  Gen» 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Luca,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  A^enosa,  Naples,  in  1614.  He  raised  himself  by 
merit  from  poverty  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church. 
He  became  referendary  of  the  two  signatures,  and  au- 
ditor of  pope  Innocent  XI,  who  appointed  him  cardinal 
Sept.  1,  1681.  Before  entering  the  Church  Luca  had 
been  a  lawyer,  and  treatises  on  jurispmdence  form  the 
greater  part  of  hb  works.  He  died  at  Rome  Fe^  ^ 
1688.    Hb  Theatrum  Veritatis  et  Justilia  (1697, " 
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tretts  of  s^non  and  dvil  Uw,  tnd  was  very  highly  es- 
teemed. Among  his  remaining  works  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Concilium  Tridentiumj  ex  receiuione  J,  GaUimarti 
et  A  ug.  Barbos<Bf  cum  notis  Cardinalis  de  Luca  (Cologne, 
1664).  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delia  IMUratura  luUi- 
ana,  vol.  viii;  Migne,  fJi$L  des  Cardtnaux,  in  the  Enry- 
ctcp,  EccUsiasL ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generaie,  s.  v. 

IiUoAntui  or  Lnci&nnB,  a  disciple  of  Marcion  and 
the  Gnostics,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  He  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
as  weU  as  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  souL 
He  regarded  the  souls  of  animals  as  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  men,  and  allowed  the  resurrection  of  the  for- 
mer. He  is  known  to  have  been  the  author  of  numerous 
forgeries:  among  others,  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Protevangelion,  or  Hittory  of  James, 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  heretic  who  is  sometimes  called  Lucius,  Leicius, 
Leucius,  LentUius,  Leontius,  Lentius,  Seleucus,  Charinus, 
Nexocharides,  and  Leonides. — Farrar,  Eccks,  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  Schaff,  CA.  HUU  i,  246.     See  Lucian,  St. 

Luoarios,  Cybillus.    See  Cybil,  Lucab. 

Ln'oas  (Aoujeac>'V'ulg.  Lucas),  a  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (PhUem. 
'24).  A.D.  57.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  ph3r8ician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas  in  CoL 
iv,  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  the  apostle  when 
others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv,  11),  on  his  first  examina- 
tion before  the  emperor.  For  the  grounds  of  his  iden- 
tification with   the  evangelist  Luke,  see  the  article 

LUKB. 

Lucas  DK  Ttrr  (or  TtTDKiisis),  a  Spanish  theologian 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Leon,  where  he  became  canon 
of  St.  Isidore,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  deacon  of 
Tuy,  in  Gallicia.  In  1227  he  made  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, saw  pope  Gregory  IX  in  Italy,  and  also  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Order  of  Franciscans.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Tuy  in  1289,  and  died  in  1250.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  extending  from  670  to  1236  (pub- 
lished by  SchoU  in  hb  Uisp,  III.,  Francf.  1663,  foL,  vol 
iv),  and  a  Vita  et  historia  transUuionis  8.  Isidori,  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  article  on  that  saint  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  April  4.  The  second  part  of  this  work, 
which  does  not  at  all  relate  to  St.  Isidore,  is  a  passionate 
and  superficial  attack  against  the  Cathari  (q.  v.) ;  valu- 
able, however,  for  its  information  concerning  some  cus- 
toms of  that  sect  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Spain. 
This  part  of  Lucas's  work  was  published  separately  by 
Mariana,  under  the  inappropriate  title  of  Libri  tres  de 
altera  vitafdeique  controversiis  contra  AWigensium  er- 
rores  (Ing^lst.  1613,  4to;  reprinted  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa- 
trum  Maxima,  xxv,  188,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
of  Cologne,  xiii,  228).  Lucas  also  rejected  as  heretical 
the  view  which  afterwards  obtained  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  being  of  dilTerent  ages,  and  asserted,  con- 
trarily  to  the  then  prevailing  notion,  that  Christ  ought 
not  to  be  represented  as  crucified  with  the  feet  crossed, 
but  with  the  two  feet  side  by  side,  each  pierced  with  a 
separate  naiL — Herzog,  Beal-EncykL  viii,  558.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Lucas,  Frandscns  (Bbugenbis),  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1549.  He  studied  theology  at 
Louvain,  and  became  at  once  celebrated  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sacred  languages  and  their  cognate  dialects. 
In  1562  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  and  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  and  there  he  remained  until  hb 
death,  Feb.  19, 1619.  As  the  fruits  of  hb  great  schoUr- 
ship  he  has  left  us  mainly  works  of  value  in  Biblical 
theology.  The  following  deserve  special  mention :  (1) 
the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Regia  (brought  out  by  Plantin, 
the  famous  printer  of  Antwerp,  under  the  auspices  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain),  which  Lucas  superintended.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  b  principally  known  b  (2)  his 
Commentarius  m  Quatuor  Evangelia  (Antw.  1606),  which 
was  completed  by  Supplementum  Commentar,  m  Luc  et 


Joamt,  (Antw.  1612, 1616),  a  commentary  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  "  Entirely  passing  by,  or  alluding  in  the  brief- 
est manner  to  the  mystical  sense,  and  omitting  all  doc- 
trinal discussions,  he  explains  clearly  and  concisely  the 
literal  meaning,  illustrating  it  frequently  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  as  well  as  from  Uter  writers  of  au- 
thority, though  never  burdening  hb  pages  with  lists  of 
conflicting  authorities.  Hb  plan  b  a  simple  one,  and 
judiciously  carried  out.  He  chooses  one  sense,  and  that 
the  one  which  the  sacred  writer  appeared  to  have  had 
in  view,  and  briefly  expounds  and  illustrates  that,  never 
dbtracting  hb  readers  with  varying  interpretations  only 
mentioned  to  be  rejected.  Lucas  had  no  mean  critical 
ability,  and  hb  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac 
was  exact  and  trustworthy.  A  truly  devotional  spirit 
breathes  through  the  whole."  (8)  Notationes  tn  Sacr, 
BibL  (Antw.  1580^83),  with  a  careful  summary  of  the 
various  readings,  which  were  also  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  that  appeared  firom  the  press  of 
Phuitin  with  Emman.  Sa's  notes  (Antw.  1624),  under  the 
title  Fr.  Luca,  Roman,  oorrecL  in  BibL  Latin,  loc  insig- 
niora.  (4)  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Vulgata  editionis  Com- 
cordantitB  (Antw.  1606, 5  vols,  fol ;  best  ed.  Antw.  1642> 
See  Fabriciiis,  ffist,  Biblioth,  p.  i  and  iii ;  Dupin,  A  uteurs 
Ecdssiasf.  du  dix-septikme  Siecle,  coi  1572 ;  Simon,  HisL 
Crit,  des  Versions  du  Nouv,  Test,  chap,  iii ;  Hoefer,  A'birr. 
Biog,  Generate,  vol.  xxxii,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit, 
voLii,  S.V. 

Lucas,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman  and  mor- 
albt,  was  bom  in  1648  in  Radnorshire,  Wales,  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1664,  and,  after  taking  hU 
degree,  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  teaching.  He 
finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  vicar  of  St 
Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  in  1688.  In  1696 
he  became  prebend  of  Westminster.  Blindness  afflicted 
him  in  hb  later  years.  He  died  in  June,  1715,  at  Lon- 
don. He  publbhed  a  number  of  occasional  sermons 
(1688-1704;  8d  edit  1710,  2  vols.;  1712-16-17,  8  vols.; 
and  2d  ed.  1722,  8  vols.).  Among  hb  devotional  trea- 
tises the  following  are  highly  recommended  by  such 
critics  as  Knox,  dean  Stanhope,  bbhop  Jebb,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  and  Dr.  Doddridge :  Inquiry  after  Happiness 
(1685,  2  vols.)  '.^Practical  Christianity,  or  an  AocowH 
of  the  Holiness  which  the  Gospel  enfoins,  with  the  Motives 
to  it,  etc.  (5th  edit  1700;  last  edit  1838).  See  Wood, 
A  then.  Oxen, ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

LiiC6,  Abraham,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
at  Northville,  Long  Island,  N.V.,  March  13, 1791 ;  studied 
at  Clinton  Academy,  Easthampton,  and  afterwards  the- 
ology with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Hunting,  of  Sonthold,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Woolworth,  of  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  and 
also  with  Prof.  Porter,  of  Andover,  Mass.  In  1812  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  and  in  1813  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westharopton.  He  was 
chosen  for  three  consecutive  years  to  represent  the  Pres- 
bytery in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  a  great  many 
times  elected  moderator.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1865.  Mr. 
Luce  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and  superior  as  an  ex- 
ecutive officer.  He  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  hb  minbterial  brethren,  and  was  always 
placed  first  on  responsible  commissions  and  committees. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Im.  1867,  p.  81 1. 

Lucemarlum  (Xv^va^ia),  a  name  given  to  the 
evening  service  of  the  ancient  Church,  because  ere  it 
began  it  was  usually  dusk,  and  the  place  had  to  be 
lighted  up  with  lamps.  See  Bingham,  Antigtt,  Chris- 
^»aiirAiircA,bk.xiii,ch.ix,§7.    SeeHocms;  Vespers. 

Lncia,  St.,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint  of  the  8d  or  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  b  said  to  have  been  of  a 
noble  Sicilian  family.  Her  legendary  history  b  as  fol- 
lows. Having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  her  mother 
to  the  grave  of  St  Agatha  for  the  restoration  of  the  lat- 
ter's  health,  she  resolved  to  become  a  nun.  Her  mother 
assented,  but  a  young  man  whom  she  was  engaged  to 
marry,  angry  at  her  resolution,  denounced  her  as  a 
Chrbtian.    She  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  chaige 
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when  brought  before  the  judges,  and  was  condemned  to 
enter  a  brothel ;  bat  when  Paschasius  gave  the  order  to 
take  her  thence  it  was  found  impossible  to  move  her 
from  the  spot,  even  though  yokes  of  oxen  were  employed 
to  draw  her.  Paschasius  now  attempted  to  bum  her, 
and  had  boiling  pitch  and  oil  poured  on  her,  but  in  vain ; 
he  then  ran  her  through  with  a  sword,  when  she  proph- 
esied the  downfall  of  Diocletian,  the  death  of  Maximian, 
and  the  arrest  and  death  of  Paschasius.  She  died  after 
partaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  spot  a 
church  was  afterwards  erected.  Her  life  is  contained 
in  Laurentius  Servius's  Dt  probatis  Sanctorum  hutortu^ 
Dec  18,  and  in  a  number  of  martyrologues,  but  it  has 
often  been  attacked  as  spurious  even  by  Romanists,  and 
is  therefore  not  found  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  She  is 
commemorated  on  Dec  Id.  —  Herzog,  Real-EnqfUop. 
viii,  496 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihon^  s.  v. 

Ludan  {XovKiavoQ)^  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, the  Voltaire  of  Grecian  literatnre,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
mosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  Syrian  province  of  Comroagene.  We  possess  no 
particulars  respecting  his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  except  a  few  scattered  notices  in  his  own 
writings.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  about 
the  latter  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (A.D.  68-117),  that  he 
lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  about  the  end 
of  the  2d  century.  His  parents,  who  were  in  humble 
circumstances,  placed  him  with  his  maternal  uude,  a 
sculptor,  in  order  to  leam  statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted 
this  trade,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  afterwards  practiced  at  the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece ; 
but,  not  meeting  with  much  success  in  this  profession, 
he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity  and  numerous 
scholars.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Gaul  till  he 
was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  rhet- 
oric, after  having  acquired  considerable  wealth.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  we  find  him  travelling  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  visiting  successively  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  in  Athens,  where 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity,  and  where  he  prob- 
ably wrote  most  of  his  works,  which  principally  consist 
of  attacks  upon  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  his  age. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  a  lucrative 
public  oflke  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  emperor  Commodua.  The  account  of  his  being 
torn  to  death  by  dogs  for  his  attack  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  by  Suidas,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest to  relate  it. 

The  writings  of  Lucian,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  are 
in  a  remarkably  pure  and  elegant  Greek  style,  free  from 
the  false  ornaments  and  artificial  rhetoric  which  char- 
acterize most  of  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries. 
Modem  critics  have  usually  given  him  his  full  meed  of 
praise  for  these  excellences,  and  have  also  deservedly 
admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his  great  talent  as  a 
writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and  fiow  of  his  dialogue ; 
but  they  have  seldom  done  him  the  justice  he  deserves. 
They  have  either  represented  him  as  merely  a  witty 
and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  further  merit,  or 
else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and  infidel 
author,  whose  only  object  was  to  conrupt  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
taken and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucian, 
and  an  intent  to  utterly  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
endeavored  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism, 
and  imposture;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of  the 
priests,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence, 
and  the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of 
his  day  (see  his  A  lexander),  Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the 


great  comic  poet,  he  had  recourse  to  railleiy  and  satire 
to  accomplish  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His 
study  was  human  character  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  furnished  ample  materials  for 
his  observation.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  days,  are  trae  for  ev« 
ery  age  and  country.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  men^^ 
tion  the  essay  entitled  On  ihote  who  gcrve  the  Great/or 
Hire,  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally  uses  expressions 
which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  every  author  ought  to  be*  judged  by 
his  standard  of  religion  and  morality.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lucian's  mind  was  decidedly  practical;  he  was 
not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  troth,  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or 
absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The  tales  of 
the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the 
gods,  which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  sat- 
ire and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  and  in  many  other  of 
his  works.  That  he  should  have  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians in  common  with  the  false  systems  of  the  pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost 
universaUy  despised  in  hu  time  by  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  who  did,  indeed,  visit  with  ridicule  all  re- 
ligious belief.  Say^  Gibbon  (Harpers'  edit,  i,  86), "  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
world  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods 
of  hb  country  to  public  ridicule  had  they  not  already 
been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among  the  pol- 
ished and  enlightened  orders  of  society .'"  Volaterra- 
nus,  indeed,  aflSrmed,  but  without  stating  his  authority, 
that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  say  he  had  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the 
corruption  of  his  name  from  Lucius  to  Lucianus.  So 
also  the  scholiast  on  the  Peregrmus  calls  him  wapafid- 
njCi  while  the  scholiasts  on  the  Vera  Historia  and  oth- 
er pieces  frequently  apostrophize  him  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  and  make  the  most  far-fetched  and  absurd  charges 
against  him  of  ridiculing  the  Scriptures.  These  accusa- 
tions of  blasphemy,  however,  could  be  made  only  against 
an  apostate,  and  such,  it  u  now  well  established,  Lucian 
was  not  Bom  of  pagan  parents,  he  led  the  life  of  a 
pagan  philosopher  of  the  2d  century,  when,  as  Gibbon 
tells  us,  "  the  ingenious  youth  who,  from  every  part, 
resorted  to  Athens,  and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in 
the  Roman  empire,  were  alike  instmcted  in  every  school 
to  reject  and  to  despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude" 
(i,  36).  Lucian  is  no  more  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
blasphemy  than  Tacitus  or  any  other  profane  author, 
who,  from  ignorance  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  has  been 
led  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  it.  The  charge  might  be 
urged  with  some  color  against  Lucian  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled 
PhUopatrU,  A  sneering  tone  pervades  the  whole  piece, 
which  betrays  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  written  but  by  one  who 
had  been  at  some  time  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Some  eminent  critics,  and  among  them  Fabricius  (^t6- 
lioth,  Graca^  v,  840  [ed.  HarlesJ),  have  held  Lucian  ac- 
countable for  this  production,  but  it  is  now  pretty  gener- 
ally admitted  not  to  be  firom  his  pen.  (Compare  Gesner, 
Dt  jEtate  et  A  uctore  PhUopatridUy  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  piece  could  not  have  been  Lucianus ;  and  many 
considerations  are  brought  forward  which  render  it  very 
probable  that  the  work  was  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  Compare  Neandcr,  Church  Hit' 
toryy  ii,  89,  note  5.) 

The  works  of  Lucian  may  be  divided  into,  L  Rhs- 
TORiCAL. — Tlipl  Tov  iwxviovj  Somnium  feu  Vita  Luci' 
am:  'Hpc^orof,  Herodotus  sire  Aition;  Ziv^tCi  Zeuxit 
five  Aniiochusf  'ApfioviStic,  Harmomdes;  ^v^q  ^ 
n/oo^evoc,  Scytha;  'lir«riac  h  BdKaviiov,  Hippia$  seu 
Balneum;  HpoffXaXia  ri  ^iowhoq, Bacchus ;  ITpo^Xa- 
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\ia  fi  'HocucXqc*  Weradt*  GaUkus;  n«p«  tov  ^Xirrpov 
9  rwv  ffvcvMV,  Z>e  Eledro  $eH  Cygfu* ;  Uipi  tov  oikov, 
De  Domo ;  Ilcpi  riv  ^iv^ci^wv,  Dt  D^adUms ;  Tvpav- 
uoKTOVog^  Tyrarmicida  (perhaps  spurioiis) ;  'AicotaipvT' 
rofttvoCf  A  bdicatua  (attributed  soinetiines  to  Libanios) ; 
^oAoptc  ir^/wroc  rai  hvrtpoQ^  Pkcdaris prior  et  alter; 
fAviag  iycw/iiov.  Encomium  Muscaj  UaTpiSog  iyKuh- 
fuov,  Patria  Encomiun,  IL  Cbitical  Works.— Ai'n; 
fwvtiltn-ttfVf  Judicium  VocaHum ;  Acft^aviyCf  I^anpha- 
nes  (oonsidpj^d  by  some  as  directed  against  the  Gnomon 
ticon  of  Pollux,  by  others  against  Athenaeos) ;  IIwc  iti 
lOTopiav  irvyypa^tv^  Quomodo  Nisioria  sit  contcHbeit- 
dOt  the  best  of  Locian's  critical  works ;  'Pijropwv  h^d- 
VKoXoi^  Rhetorum  Preceptor;  ^tv^oXoyurrfi^^  Pgeudo- 
loffista ;  Arifioo^kvovs  iyxutfttov^  DemosthemM  Encomi- 
um (rejected  by  some  as  spurious);  '¥kv^090^orr}Q^ 
Pseudosophista  (also  attacked,  and  on  better  grounds 
than  the  preoeding>  III.  Biographical  Works.— 
'AXilavSpoc  ri  'ifiuSoftapTig^  Alexander  seu  Pseudo- 
mantis;  Atifuavcun-og  jSioQf  Vita  Demonactis;  and  Uipi 
rfji  Iliptypivow  riXiur^c,  -^  Morte  Peregrim,  This 
last  work,  containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  voluntary 
auto-da-f^  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  a  fanatical  cynic  and 
apostate  Christian,  who  publicly  burnt  himself  from  an 
impulse  of  vainglory  about  A.D.  165,  is  really,  for  us,  the 
most  important  work  under  consideration;  for  Liunan 
here  discharges  his  satire  upon  Cynicism  and  Christi- 
anity. Peregrinus,  a  perfectly  contemptible  man,  after 
having  committed  the  commonest  and  grossest  crimes 
— adultery,  sodomy,  and  parricide— joins  the  credulous 
Christians  in  Palestine,  cunningly  imposes  on  them,  soon 
rises  to  the  highest  repute  among  them,  and,  becoming 
one  of  the  confessors  in  prison,  is  loaded  with  presents 
by  them,  in  fact,  almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  but  is  after^ 
wards  excommunicated  for  eating  some  forbidden  food 
(probably  meat  of  the  idolatrous  sacrifices),  then  casts 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cynics,  travels  about  every- 
where in  the  filthiest  style  of  that  sect,  and  at  last,  about 
the  year  165,  in  frantic  thirst  for  fame,  plunges  into  the 
flames  of  a  funeral  pile  before  the  assembled  populace 
of  the  town  of  Olympia  for  the  triumph  of  philosophy. 
'*  Perhaps  this  fiction  of  the  self-burning,"*  says  Dr.  Schaff 
(Church  History f  i,  189),  **  was  meant  for  a  parody  on  the 
Christian  martyrdom,  possibly  of  Polycarp,  who  about 
that  time  suffered  death  by  fire  at  Smyrna. ...  An  Epi- 
curean worldling  and  infidel,  as  Lucian  was,  could  see 
in  Christianity  only  one  of  the  many  vagaries  and  fol- 
lies of  mankind,  in  the  miracles  only  jugglery,  in  the 
belief  of  immortality  an  empty  dream,  and  in  the  con- 
tempt of  death  and  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Christians, 
to  which  he  was  constrained  to  testify,  a  silly  enthusi- 
asm." We  certainly  find  in  Lucian  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  impartiality  and  injustice.  Wrongly  interpre- 
ting rather  than  misrepresenting  the  Christian  behef,  he 
treats  its  advocates  oflener  with  a  compassionate  smile 
than  with  hatred.  He  nowhere  urges  persecution.  He 
never  calls  Christ  an  impostor,  as  Celsus  does,  but  a 
**  crucified  sophist j*^  a  term  which  he  uses  as  often  in  a 
good  as  in  a  bad  sense.  But  then,  in  the  end,  both 
the  Christian  and  the  heathen  religions  amount,  in  his 
view,  to  imposture;  and  there  is  in  all  his  writings, 
says  Pressens^  (Earfy  Years  o/ Christianity^  ii  [N.  Y. 
1871, 12mo],  454),  "scarcely  a  page  which  is  not  an  in- 
sult to  religion  in  itself.  That  by  which  he  is  mainly 
distinguished  is  what  may  be  called  his  universal  impi- 
ety, his  contempt  of  all  greatness,  goodness,  or  glory. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  disciple  of  the  nil  admi- 
rari  school,"  and  hence  he  has  most  aptly  been  termed 
the  Voltaire  of  his  day  (compare  Hagenbach,  Kirchen- 
ffesch,  d,  ersten  sechs  Jahrh,  [Leipsio,  1869]  p.  161).  It 
remains  a  question  simply  whether  in  these  contemptu- 
ous exhibitions  of  all  religion  he  aimed  merely  to  satir- 
ize the  failings  of  the  advocates  of  religious  belief,  or 
whether  he  actually  himself  believed  nothing.  The  lat- 
ter must  certainly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  his 
expose  of  Pyrrhonism  (q.  v.) ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  as  most  just  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the 


hands  of  Thomas  Dyer,  in  Smith,  Dict^  ofGr,  ami  Rom, 
Biog,  and  MythoL  ii,  814,  ooL  ii,  based  on  Locian^s  own 
statement  in  his  'AAavc  (§  20),  and  in  his  Alexander  (§ 
54),  where  he  indigrumtly  spurns  the  cha:^  of  immoral- 
ity brought  against  htm.  Mr.  Dyer  concedes  that  Lod- 
an  was  "  a  hater  of  pride,  falsehood,  and  vainglory,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  truth,  simplicity,  and  all  that  is  natu- 
rally amiable."  (Comp.  however,  the  dissertations  by 
Krebs,  De  Malitioso  Ludam  ConsUio  Religionem  Chris- 
tianam  scurrUi  dicacitate  vanam  et  ridiculam  reddemH 
[ Opusc  Acad,  p.  308  sq.],  and  Eichstadt,  Lucianms  mm 
I  scriptis  suis  adjutare  voluerit  HeUgionem  Christianam 
[Jena,  1822].)  IV.  Romances.— Under  this  head  may 
be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Aovctoc  ^  'Ovoc,  Lucius  sire 
AsinuSy  and  the  'AAff^ov;  loropiag  Xoyoq  a'  Kai  /T, 
Vera  Historim,  The  adventures  related  in  the  latter 
work  are  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  but  show  great 
fertility  of  invention.  It  was  composed,  as  the  author 
tells  us  in  the  begiiming,  to  ridicule  the  authors  of  ex- 
travagant tales,  including  Homer's  Gdyssey,  the  Indica 
of  Ct^ias,  and  the  wonderful  accounts  of  lambnlus  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  great  sea.  The  adventure 
with  tlie  robbers  in  the  cave  is  thought  to  have  sug- 
gested the  well-known  scene  in  Gil  Bias,  That  the 
Vera  Historim  supplied  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  ia 
suflidenlly  obvious,  not  only  from  the  nature  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire. 
V.  Dialogues. — These  dialogues,  which  form  the  great 
bulk  of  his  works,  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit, 
and  are  treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style, 
from  seriousness  down  to  the  broadest  humor  and  buf> 
foonery.  Their  subjects  and  tendencies,  too,  vary  con- 
siderably.  Still  we  may  divide  them  into  three  classes : 
first,  those  which  are  more  exclusively  directed  against 
the  heathen  mythology ;  next,  those  which  attack  the 
ancient  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  those  in  which  lx>th  the 
preceding  objects  are  combined,  or  which,  having  no 
such  tendency,  are  mere  satires  on  the  manners  of  the 
day,  and  the  follies  and  vices  natural  to  mankind.  In  the 
first  class  may  be  placed  npo/iij^f tV  ti  KavKaooCi  Pro- 
metheus seu  Caucasus;  'EvaXioi  ^laXoyotj  Dei  Marim; 
ZfiY  *EX(yx6iitvog  J  Jupiter  Confutatus;  ZtvQ  rpoyycof, 
Jupiter  TragaduSf  which  strikes  at  the  very  existence 
of  Jupiter  and  that  of  the  other  deities;  Otutv  iccXi^a, 
Deorum  Concilium ;  Td  irpbg  Kpovov,  SatumaUiu  To 
the  second  class  belong  Biutv  wpdmg^  Vitarum  Anctio: 
in  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects 
are  put  up  to  sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  The 
'Wttvg  TI  'Avo)3iorvrff ,  Piscator  seu  Reticiscentes,  is  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  Lucianms  tiest  dialogues;  ^porifAoq  is 
chiefly  an  attack  upon  the  Stuics,  but  its  design  is  also 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  becoming  a  true  philo«o> 
pher;  EAvoi'^oc,  Eunuchus;  ♦iXo^^rc^ijc,  <»"  ^^  love 
of  falsehood  natural  to  some  men  purely  for  its  own 
sake.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  were  alluded  to  in  §  13  and  §  16,  but  this 
does  not  seem  probable;  the  ^paireTai^ Fuyitieij  is  di- 
rected against  the  Cynics,  by  whom  Lucian  seems  to 
have  been  attacked  for  his  life  of  Peregrinus ;  Sc//iirn- 
<Tiov  fi  Aaxf^at,  Conrtruitn  seu  Jxipithay  is  one  of  Lu- 
cian's  most  humorous  attacks  on  the  philosophers.  The 
third  and  more  miscellaneous  class,  containing  some  of 
his  best,  includes  Ti/iwv  ti  /iKTov^pwiroc,  Ttmoii,  which 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian*s  masterpiece.  The 
Nficptjcof  ^loXoyoi,  Dialogi  Mortuorum,  are  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  L4ician's  works.  The  subject  affords 
great  scope  for  moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the 
vanity  of  human  pursuits.  Among  modem  Writers, 
these  dialogues  have  been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and 
lord  Lyttelton.  The  MtriTTrog  ^  "SiKvopavriiaj  AV 
cyomanteia,  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead:  it  wants,  however,  Lucian's  pungency,  and  Du 
Saul  thought  that  it  was  written  by  Menippiis  himself 
The  *Irapo/*tv«rTrof  fi  *Tir«pi'«^fXoc,  Icaro-Menippus, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.    Xdp^tv  ti  iiriVKowovintCy 
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ConttmpUmtea^  is  a  veiy  elegit  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver 
turn  than  the  preceding;  it  is  a  picture  of  the  smallnefls 
of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philooophic  as  well 
as  a  physical  height  The  KarairXot/c  fi  Tvpavvoc, 
Katapius  nve  Tyrarmus,  is,  in  fact,  a  dialogue  of  the 
dead.  'Ovttpo^  ^  'AXtKTpvwv,  Somnium  teu  GaUus^just' 
\y  reckoned  among  the  best  of  Lucian's.  Aiq  xartiyo- 
povfiivo^t  Bis  Accu$atu$j  so  called  from  Lucian's  being 
arraigned  by  Rhetoric  and  Dialogue,  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  information  it  contains  of  the  authoi^s  life  and 
literary  pursuits.  We  may  here  also  mention  the  Hipo- 
voaoSwVf  CronO'Solonj  and  the  'EtrurroXai  Kpopucai, 
Epistola  SatumaUsy  which  turn  on  the  institution  and 
customs  of  the  Saturnalia.  Among  the  dialogues  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  pictures  of  manners,  writ  bout 
any  polemical  tendency,  may  be  reckoned  'Epoircc; 
'Eraipticof  ^laXoyoi,  Dialogi  Meretricii;  UXoiov  ii  Ev- 
Xac,  Narigium  teu  voicu  Among  the  dialogues  which 
cannot  be  placed  in  any  of  the  above  three  classes  are 
the  Ef  covf  c,  Imagmetf  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
addressed  to  a  concubine  of  Yerus,  and  which  Wieland 
conjectures  to  have  been  intended  for  the  wife  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus;  Tirip  twv  EUovunf,  Pro  Imagimbu$,  a 
defence  of  the  preceding,  with  the  flatteiy  of  which  the 
lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it  pretended  to  be  displeased. 
To^opic,  roxaru, on  friendship;  ' AvaxapaiQy  Anadtar- 
tis,  an  attack  upon  the  Greek  gymnasia;  Iltpi  ipxvci" 
wc,  De  Saltatione:  this  piece  b  hardly  worthy  of  Lu- 
dan,  but  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  the  art  of 
dancing  among  the  andents.  AiaXtltQ  wpug  'UaioCoVf 
Dmeriaiio  cum  Hetiodo,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
doubted.  YL  Miscellaneous  Pieces.— These  bear  in 
their  form  some  analogy  to  the  modem  essay:  ITftoc 
rw  fiVovra  Wpont^ivq  d  iv  Xoyoic,  Ad  eum  qui  dire- 
rat  Prometheus  es  in  Verbis;  Uipi  ^(Tia>v,  De  Sacriji- 
cOst  against  the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  worship,  and 
especially  of  the  Egyptian.  Utpl  rwv  liri  fita^tp  trvv- 
ovTfov,  De  Mercede  Conductis  /  'AiroXoyio  irtpi  rwv  inl 
fi.  <nrv.f  Apologia  pro  de  Merc,  Cond,  /  'Trip  rov  iv  ry 
vpooayoptvaii  wraifffWTOQy  Pro  Lapsu  in  SalutandOf 
a  playful  little  piece,  though  containing  some  curious 
learning.  Utpi  xtv^ovc*  De  LuctUy  in  opposition  to 
the  received  opinion  concerning  the  infernal  regions. 
np6c  diraiSfVTov,  Adversus  Indoctum,  is  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  a  rich  man  who  thought  to  acquire  a  charac- 
ter for  learning  by  collecting  a  large  library,  lltpi  rov 
/i^  p^^fttfC  triertveiv  StafSoXyy  Son  temere  credendum 
esse  Delatwm,  YII.  Poems.  —  These  consist  of  two 
mock  tragedies,  TpayovoSaypa  and  'Qcvirovc,  and 
about  fifty  epigrams,  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which 
is  considered  doubtful.  The  following  works,  which 
have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Lucian,  are  considered 
by  the  most  eminent  critics  as  spurious:  'AXcvtuv  ^ 
irtpi  Mera/iop^creoic,  Halcyon  sen  de  Transformatione, 
deemed  to  be  by  Leo  the  Academician ;  Ilcpi  r^c  'Atr- 
rpoXoymc,  De  Astrologiaf  Utpi  riji  ^vpiric  ^iov,  De 
Dea  Syria ;  Kvricoc*  Cynicus ;  XapiStjftog  fi  vtpl  icoX- 
Xowc,  Charidemus  seu  de  Pulchro;  'Sipwv  fi  wipi  r^f 
^^Xfic  ^ov  'lo^povy  NerOf  seu  de  Fossione  Isthmi. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Lucian's  rhe- 
torical pieces,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  lost.  **  His 
writings  have  a  more  modem  air  than  those  of  any  other 
classic  author;  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  richness 
yet  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  scepticism,  and  the 
deamess  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a 
kind  of  compound  between  Swift  and  Yoltaire.  There 
was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed,  yet  he  established 
nothing  in  their  stead*"  (Dyer,  in  Smith,  s.  v.). 

£<^tofM.— Lucian's  works  were  first  published  (in 
Greek)  at  Florence  in  1496,  folio,  from  rather  incorrect 
MSS. ;  a  corrected  edition  was  brought  out  at  Yenice 
by  Antoni  Francini  in  1535  (2  vols.  8vo),  very  good  and 
scarce.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Lat- 
in version  appeared  at  Basle  in  1563  (4  vols.  8vo),  the 
result  of.the  work  of  several  savans :  the  parts  of  Kra»- 


I  mus,  T.  Moras,  J.  Micyllus,  are  deserving  of  praise ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  that  of  Yincent  Obsopoeus.     The 
I  notes  by  Sambucus  are  considered  of  no  account,  but 
I  those  of  Gilbert  Cousin  are  highly  esteemed.     In  1780 
I  the  distinguished  philologist,  Tib.  Hemsterhuys,  began 
to  print  his  excellent  edition ;  but  dying  in  1736,  before 
a  quarter  of  it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  as- 
signed to  J.  F.  Keitz,  a  much  less  capable  man :  it  ap- 
I  poured  at  Utrecht  in  1743  (4  vols.  4to;  republished  by 
I  Schmidt,  at  MitUu,  1776-1780,  8  vols.  8vo).    This  edi- 
I  tion  contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  notes;  the  last 
I  volume  is  a  lexicon.    A  much  esteemed  edition  is  that 
of  Deux-Ponts,  1789-93, 10  vols.  8vo,  which  is  a  careful 
reprint  of  Hemsterhuys's  edition,  the  lexicon  being  re- 
placed by  an  index,  and  the  10th  volume  containing  the 
various  readings  compiled  by  Belin  de  Ballu  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Librarj'  of  Paris.    In  1800  Schmie- 
der  published  at  Halle  a  text  without  translation,  with 
various  readings  compiled  from  the  libraries  of  France 
and  Germany.     There  were  to  appear  commentaries  in 
connection  with  it,  which,  however,  were  not  published. 
This  edition  is  much  esteemed,  although  some  of  the 
various  readings  are  thought  to  have  been  collected 
vrithout  sufficient  care.     The  edition  of  Lehmann  (Lpz. 
1821-31, 9  vols.  8vo),  with  a  large  number  of  notes,  is  of 
great  use  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  text.    A 
'  much  esteemed  edition  is  that  of  C.  Jacobitz  (Lpz.  1837- 
;  41, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  the  text  was  established  with  the  aid 
I  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
'  Dindorf  published  in  1840,  at  Paris,  a  Greek  text  of  Lu- 
cian, with  a  Latin  version,  but  no  notes,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Graca,  and  stands  deservedly 
high.   Separate  pieces  of  Lucian's  have  been  often  pub- 
!  lished. 

I  Lucian  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  In  French  the  best  editions  are  by  Belin  de 
I  Ballu  in  1788  (6  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Eugene  Talbot  (Par. 
I  1857,2  vols.  18mo).  Among  the  English  versions  may 
j  be  named  one  by  several  parties,  including  W.  Movie, 
I  Sir  H.  Shere,  and  Charles  Blount  (Lond.  171 1).  It  was 
I  several  years  preparing,  and  Dryden  wrote  for  it  a  life  of 
Lucian,  which  is  very  incorrect.  Carr's  version  (1773- 
1798, 4  vols.  8vo)  is  a  pretty  correct  translation,  but  the 
notes  are  valueless.  The  best  English  version  is  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin  (Lond.  1780, 2  vols.  4to,  and  1781, 4  vola. 
8vo),  but  some  of  the  pieces  are  omitted.  Mr.  Tooke*s 
version  (London,  1820, 2  vols.  4to)  is  of  little  value.  In 
1675  Charles  Cotton  publbhed  a  buHesque  imitation  of 
some  of  the  dialogues:  it  was  reprinted  in  1686  and 
1751.  The  best  German  translation  of  Lucian  has  been 
furnished  by  Wieland  (Leips.  1788,  6  vols.  8vo).  The 
notes  accompanying  it  are  also  valuable ;  but  the  trans- 
lator left  out  some  pieces  which  he  considered  of  minor 
interest.  Another  good  translation  is  by  Pauly  (Stutt- 
gardt,  1828-1881, 15  vols.  12mo).  See,  besides  the  au- 
thorities already  quoted,  Jacob,  Characteristik  LucicnCs 
r.  Samosata  (1832) ;  Tiemann,  Versuch  ii,  Lucian  und 
seine  Philosophie  (1804);  Stmve,  Specimina  w  de  JEtate 
et  rita  Luciani  (1829-30) ;  Passow,  Lucian  u,  d,  GescK 
(1854);  Tzschimer,  Fall  des  Heidenihums,  i,  315  sq.; 
Baur,  Die  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  p.  395  sq.;  Donald- 
son, Greek  LiteraturCf  ch.  liv,  §  8  and  4 ;  Lardner,  Works, 
viii,  ch.  xix ;  Farrar,  Crif,  Hist,  Free  Thought^  p.  48  sq. ; 
Lond.  Qu,  Rev,  1828;  Eraser's  Magazine,  1889;  Journal 
Sac  Lit.  vols,  x  and  xii ;  and  especially  Planck,  in  Stu- 
dien  u.  Kritiken,  1851,  and  in  an  English  version  in  the 
BtbUoth,  Sacra,  1853  (April  and  July) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biogr,  and  MythoL  iii,  812,  and  the 
excellent  article  by  Theodor  Kdro,  in  Heizog,  Real-En- 
cyklopddiey  viii,  497-604. 

Lucian,  St.,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr,  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  bom  at  Samosata,  in  the  Syr- 
ian province  of  0>mmagene,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d 
century.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and, 
left  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  the  twelve-year- 
old  lad  removed  to  Edessa,  where  he  was  baptized,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Macarius,  an  eminent  Biblical  schol- 
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WL  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  presbsrter  at  Antioch, 
and  finally  assumed  the  lead  of  a  theological  school, 
which  he  himself  founded.  He  became  greatly  cele- 
brated both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  as  a  Biblical  scholar, 
and  was  an  ornament  of  the  Christian  Church  when  sud- 
denly cut  down  by  martyrdom,  which  he  suffered  A.D. 
812,  by  order  of  Maximin,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  drowned,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolis,  in  Bi- 
tbynia.  Lucian  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers  not  only  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  but 
also  as  noted  for  his  piety.  Eusebius  calls  him  a  ^  per- 
son of  unblemished  character  throughout  his  whole  life" 
{H%8L  EccL  viii,  18) ;  and  Chrysostom,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lucian's  martyrdom,  pronounced  a  panegyric 
upon  him  which  is  still  extant  Jerome  informs  us,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  (c  77),  that "  Lu- 
cian was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian;"  and  we  learn  from  an- 
other part  of  his  works  {Pra/,  in  Pcuralip,  i,  1023)  that 
Lucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  was  generally  used  in  the  churches,  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch.  Lucian  also  made  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  considered  inferior  to  hb 
edition  of  the  Septuagint.  There  were  extant  in  Je- 
rome's time  some  treatises  of  Lucian  concerning  faith, 
and  also  some  short  episUes ;  but  none  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments. 
There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  critics  re- 
specting Lucian's  belief  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  b  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitarian 
fathers,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  censure  upon  his 
orthodoxy  by  Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  £pi- 
phanius,  in  his  Anchoret  (xxxv,  voL  ii,  p.  40,  D),  speaks 
of  the  Lucianists  and  Arians  as  one  sect;  and  Pbilostor- 
gius  (who  lived  about  425,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  of  which  considerable  extracU  are 
preserved  by  Photius)  expressly  says  that  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  many  of  the  principal  Arians  of  the  4th 
century,  were  disciples  of  Lucian;  yet  this  does  not 
prove  that  their  Arian  principles  were  derived  from  Lu- 
cian's teachings.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  Lu- 
cian's opinions  were  not  quite  orthodox,  since  he  is  said, 
by  his  contemporary  Alexander  (In  Theodoret,  Hist,  EccL 
i,  c'4,  p.  15,  B),  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  succession,  for  ad- 
vocating the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Indeed, 
it  was  from  Lucian's  school  at  Antioch  that  the  great 
teacher  of  A  riamsm  (q.  v.),  Arius  of  Alexandria,  came. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  Lucian  was  originally  a  follow- 
er of  Mardon,  but  finally  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  known 
as  Lucianists,  agreeing,  however,  in  the  main  with  the 
Harcionites  (q.  v.).  Like  the  latter,  the  Lucianists  con- 
ceived of  the  Demiurgos,  or  Creator,  as  distinct  from  the 
perfect  €k>d,  6  dya^o^y  ^  the  good  one ;"  and  described 
the  Creator,  who  was  also  represented  as  the  judge,  as  6 
BtKaiog^  **the  just  one."  Besides  these  two  beings,  be- 
tween whom  the  commonly  received  attributes  and  of- 
fices of  God  were  divided,  the  Lucianists  reckoned  a 
third,  o  irovtjpoi,  "  the  evil  one."  Together  with  the 
Marcionites,  they  condemned  marriage,  and,  according 
to  some,  though  rather  questionable  authorities,  they 
even  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  asserting  it  to 
be  material,  and  to  be  followed  by  an  entirely  new  sub- 
stance (tertium  quiddaro).  See  Gxobticism.  Lucian 
himself,  however,  repented  of  his  heresy,  and  returned 
(o  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  before  his  death. 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  the  or- 
thodox fold  that  he  gave  to  the  Church  his  Confession 
o/Faith,  which  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Hist.  Eccles. 
iii,  5),  and  given  at  length  by  Socrates  (Hist,  Eccles.  ii, 
10),  and  which  was  promulgated  by  the  semi-Arian  or 
Eusebian  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341  (compare  Smith, 
Diet.  o/Ok,  and  Bom.  Biog.  ii,  811,  coL  1 ;  Bull,  Def,  Fid, 
NictBiu  ii,  18,  §  4-8).    See  Lucanus. 


There  have  been  three  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Lucian  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Church :  one 
suffered  martyrdom  in  250;  the  second  was  the  fint 
bishop  of  Beauvais ;  and  the  third  wrote,  about  415,  a 
letter  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  body  of  St.  Stephen. 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Tillemont, 
Memoires, v, 474 ;  Ceillier, Hist, desAuL Sac  1.  c ;  Cave, 
Hist.  liU.  ad  ann.  294 ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Grteoa,  iii,  715  sq. ; 
Hersog,  ReaUEncyklop&lie,  viii,  504  sq. ;  English  Cgdo- 
paxHUf  S.V. 

Lncianists  or  LucaniBts,  a  sect  so  called  from 
their  founder.    See  Lucanus. 

Lucldos,  a  presbyter  in  the  Gallic  Church  in  the  5th 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  party  which  in  that  period  defended 
the  doctrines  of  Su  Augustine  against  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism  then  greatly  preponderating  in  the  Church,  llie 
views  of  Luddus  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  work* 
resulting  from  the  controveniy  between  himself  and 
Faustus  of  Rieg,  who  obliged  him  to  recant.  The  latter 
wrote  against  Luddus  his  Fausti  R^ensis  epistola  ad 
Lucidum,  and  the  recantation  of  Luddus— probably  pot^ 
terior  to  the  Synod  of  Aries,  475,  as  indicated  by  the 
expression,  **  Juxu  pnedicandi  recentia  sutuu  concilii 
damno  vobiscum  sensum  ilium,"  etc — is  entitled  Lucidi 
errorem  emendantis  Ubellus  ad  episcopos.  In  some  re- 
spects Luddus,  indeed,  had  gone  further  than  St.  Au- 
gustine himself,  especially  in  regard  to  predestination, 
allowing  no  free  agency  to  man,  and  making  all  the 
workings  of  human  consdence  to  be  but  the  effects  of 
the  immediate  and  gratuitous  influence  of  God.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
him  at  the  Council  of  Aries.  The  text  of  his  recanu- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  BibL  Patr,  and  in  the  col- 
lections of  councils.  See  Hist,  Litt,  de  la  France,  ii,  454 ; 
Mansi,  vii,  1008  sq.;  BibL  PP.  edit,  ii,  voL  iv,  p.  875; 
Wiggers,  August,  u.  Pelag.  ii,  225,  829,  846;  Schrockh. 
Kirchmgesch,  xviii,  148  sq. ;  Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch,  voL 
ii,pt.ii.     (J.N.  P.) 

Ln'oifer  (Heb.  Heykl\  b^*^!!;  Sept  6  'EoMr^opoc), 
a  word  that  once  occurs  in  the  English  Version  in  the 
lines, 

"How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Luei/er.  mm  of  the  mominal 
How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
Which  didst  weaken  the  nations  r 

(Isa.  xiv,  12).  It  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  which  un- 
derstood the  Hebrew  word  to  be  the  name  of  the  Doom- 
ing star,  and  therefore  rendered  it  by  the  Latin  name 
of  that  star,  Lucifer,  i.  e.  ^light-bringing."  The  deri- 
vation has  been  supposed  to  be  from  bbll,  halal',  to 
shine.  The  same  word  here  translated  *^  Ludfer,"  how- 
ever, occurs  also  in  Ezek,  xxi,  12  [17],  as  the  impera- 
tive of  bb^,  galal't "  to  howl,"  ♦*  to  lament,"  and  is  there 
rendered  **howL"  Some  take  it  in  the  same  accepta- 
tion in  the  above  passage,  and  would  translate,  ^Howl, 
son  of  the  morning!"  But  to  this  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  entirely  opposed,  for  the  parallelism  requires  the 
second  line  to  refer  entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  star 
before  it  had  fallen,  as  the  parallel  member,  the  fourth 
line,  does  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it  was  cut  down. 
Hence  the  former  derivation  is  to  be  preferred,  namely, 
"brilliant,"  "splendid,"  "illustriou^"  or,  as  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate,  the  rabbinical  commentators,  Luther, 
and  others, " brilliant  star;"  and  if  Heglel,  in  this  sense, 
was  the  proper  name  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  room- 
ing star,  then  "  Lucifer"  is  not  only  a  correct  but  beau- 
tifid  interpretation,  both  as  regards  the  sense  and  the 
application.  That  it  was  such  is  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  proper  name  of  the  morning  star  is  formed  by 
a  word  or  words  expressive  of  brilliance,  in  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  (see  6e- 
seniui  Commentary  ad  loc.).  Tertullian  and  Gregory 
the  Great  understood  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  reference 
to  the  fall  of  Satan ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  name 
Lucifer  has  since  been  applied  to  Satan,  and  thos  b  now 
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the  onial  accepUdon  of  the  word.  Bat  Dr.  Henderson, 
who  in  his  fsaiah  renders  the  line  **  lUostrious  son  of 
the  morning!**  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation:  ''The 
application  of  this  passage  to  Satan,  and  to  the  fall  of 
the  apostate  angels,  is  one  of  those  gross  perversions  of 
Sacred  Writ  which  so  extensively  obtain,  and  which 
are  to  be  traced  to  a  proneness  to  seek  for  more  in  any 
given  passage  than  it  really  contains,  a  disposition  to 
be  influenced  by  sound  rather  than  sense,  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  received  interpretations.''  The  scope  and 
connection  show  that  none  but  the  king  of  Babylon  is 
meant.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
ttar  signifies  an  illustrious  king  or  prince  (Numb,  xxiv, 
17 ;  compare  Rev.  ii,  *28 ;  xxii,  16).  The  monarch  here 
referred  to,  having  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal 
splendor,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of  day,  whose 
torilliancy  surpasses  that  of  the  surrounding  stars.  Fall- 
ing from  heaven  denotes  a  sudden  political  overthrow — 
a  removal  from  the  position  of  high  and  conspicuous 
dignity  formerly  occupied  (oomp.  Rev.  vi,  18 ;  viii,  10). 
Delitzsch  adopts  the  same  view  (Comment,  ad  loc). 
**  In  another  and  far  higher  sense,  however,  the  desig- 
nation was  applicable  to  him  in  whom  promise  and 
fulfilment  entirely  corresponded,  and  it  is  so  applied  by 
Jesus  when  he  styles  himself  *  The  bright  and  morning 
Star*  (Rev.  xxii,  16).  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  the  em- 
blem also  of  all  those  who  are  destined  to  live  and  reign 
with  him  (Rev.  ii,  28)."    See  Star. 

Ludfer,  bishop  op  Caouari,  in  Sardinia,  sumamed 
Calaritamis,  n  noted  character  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  founder  of  an  independent  sect  known  as  Lvci/e- 
riantj  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
At  the  Council  of  Milan,  held  in  854,  he  appeared  as 
joint  legate  with  Eusebius  of  Yercelli  firom  pope  Liberi- 
us,  and  here  he  displayed  great  opposition  to  the  Arian 
beUevers.  He  refused  to  hold  any  communion  with  the 
clergy  who  had,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  con- 
formed to  the  Arian  doctrines,  although  it  had  been  de- 
termined in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  in  862,  to  receive 
again  into  the  Church  all  the  Arian  clergy  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  errors,  and  was,  in  consequence,  im- 
prisoned for  a  time,  and  finally  banished.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Syria,  but  here  also  became  involved  in 
disputes,  and  greatly  increased  the  diMmlers  which  agi- 
tated the  Church  at  Antioch  by  his  ordination  of  Pauli- 
nus  aa  bishop  in  opposition  to  Meletins.  Disapproved 
and  ignored  by  his  former  fViends  and  associates,  he  re- 
tired in  disgust  to  his  native  island,  and  there  founded 
an  independent  sect^  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was  that 
no  Arian  bishop,  and  no  bishop  who  had  in  any  measure 
jrielded  to  the  Arians,  even  although  he  repented  and 
confessed  his  errors,  could  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  that  all 
bishops  and  others  who  admitted  the  claims  of  such 
persons  to  a  full  restoration  of  their  privileges  became 
themselves  tainted  and  outcasts — a  doctrine  which,  had 
it  been  acknowledged  at  this  period  in  its  full  extent, 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  excommunicating  nearly 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Lucifer  died  during  the 
reign  of  Yalentinian,  about  A.D.  370. 

The  number  of  Luciferians  is  believed  to  have  been 
always  small ;  Theodoret  says  that  the  sect  was  extinct 
in  his  day  {Hist,  Ecdes.  iii,  c.  5,  p.  128,  D).  Their  opin- 
ions, however,  excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated 
by  several  eminent  men ;  among  others,  by  Faustinus, 
Marcellinus,  and  Hilarius  Diaconus.  Jerome  wrote  a 
work  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (c 
lxxxi),that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning the  human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
a  carnal  nature,  and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to 
children.    Compare  the  article  Novatiams. 

Lucifer  himself  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Ath- 
anasins  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  have  been  exemplary  in  private  life,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  violent  temper  and 


great  bigotry.  His  writings  were  first  published  entirt 
by  Johannes  Tillius,  bishop  of  Meaux  (Paris,  1668, 8vo), 
and  were  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  V:  Two  Books  ad- 
dretted  to  the  Emperor  CotutcaUiue  in  Dtfence  o/Atho' 
nasiutc—On  Apostate  Kings: — On  the  Duty  (^having 
no  Communion  with  Herttics : — On  the  Duty  o/ dying /or 
the  Son  of  God:— On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  Mercy  to 
those  who  sin  against  God;  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Flo- 
rentius.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  by  the  brothers 
Coleti  (Veneu  1778,  fol).  See  Schonemann,  BiUiotheca 
Patr.  Lot,  i,  §  8 ;  Neander,  Ch,  History y  ii,  896  sq. ;  Moe- 
heim,  EccUs,  History ^  bk.  ii,cent  iv,  pt  ii,chap.  iii,  §  20 ; 
m\mMn,Hist,ofChristianUy,  ii,428  sq., 488, 467;  Walch, 
Gesch,  d,  Ketzertien  (Lpz.  1766),  iii,  888  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet. 
ofGk.andJfiom,Biog.andMythoLyolu,9.y.    (J.H.W.) 

Luciferians  (L)  is  the  name  of  a  sect  founded  by 
Lucifer  o/Cagiiari  (q.  v.),  which  originated  as  follows : 
In  860  the  Arians  of  Antioch  had  chdUn  Meletius  of 
Sebaste,  formerly  a  Eusebian,  but  afterwards  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Nicene  Confession,  their  bishop.  But  his  in- 
augural discourse  convinced  them  of  their  mistake  about 
hb  views,  and  they  deposed  him  afler  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  days.  Meletius  was  next  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Homoousian  congregation  at  Antioch.  The  appoint- 
ment of  one  who  had  been  an  Arian  was,  however,  re- 
sisted by  a  part  of  the  people,  headed  by  Paulinus,  a 
presbyter.  Athanasius  and  the  Synod  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  862,  used  every  influence  to  heal  thb  schism.  But 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  whom  the  synod  for  this  purpose  de- 
puted to  Antioch,  took  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 
ordained  Paulinus  counter-bishop.  What  next  followed 
has  been  narrated  under  Lucifer.  A  comparison  of  this 
sect  with  the  English  Puritans  is  made  by  Punchard, 
Hist,  of  Congregationalismy  i,  ch.  iiL 

(H.)  The  same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  some 
heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  accused  of  ad- 
dressmg  prayers  to  the  devil  (Lucifer).  It  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  fourteen  of  these  heretics  who  were 
burned  alive  at  TangermUnde,  in  Prussian  Saxony 
(1886),  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^,  influ- 
enced by  the  representations  of  the  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans.  These  heretics  were  probably  FratricelH  (q.  v.). 

LuciitigaB,  or  LuciFuoAX  natio.  Light-haters;  a 
term  of  reproach  given  to  the  early  Christians,  be- 
cause in  tiroes  of  persecution  they  frequently  held 
their  assemblies  at  night,  or  before  the  break  of 
day. 

Lncilla.    See  Donatists. 

Luteins  (Aci;icioc  y*  r.  Aomioc\  a  Roman  consul 
(Uirarof  'Pwfiaiwv),  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
letter  to  Ptolemy  (Eueigetes)  which  assured  Simon  I 
of  the  protection  of  Rome  (B.C.  dr.  189-8 ;  1  Mace  xv, 
10, 16-24).  The  whole  form  of  the  letter^the  mention 
of  ooe  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the 
pnsnomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  Defde  Mace.  §  cxix)— shows  that  it 
cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original  document; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  letter  which 
is  open  to  just  suspicion.  Joeephus  omits  all  mention 
of  the  letter  of  "  Lucius"  in  his  account  of  Simon,  but 
gives  one  very  similar  in  contents  (Ant^  xiv,  8,6),  as 
written  on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Valerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  H3rrcanus  II ;  and  unless  the  two 
letters  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  them  were 
purposely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly  improbable^ 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  strange 
oversight  in  removing  the  incident  from  its  proper  place. 

The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to 
the  identification  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons: 
(1.)  [Lucius]  FnriusPhilus  (the  lists,  Clinton, /Itu^tifeOL 
iii,  114,  give  P.  Fnrius  Philus),  who  was  not  consul  till 
B.C.  186,  and  is  therefore  at  once  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius 
Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus,  who  was  consul  hi  B.C.  142, 
immediately  after  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On 
this  supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlUcely  that  the  an- 
swer which  Simon  received  to  ao  application  for  protec 
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tion,  which  he  made  to  Rome  directly  on  his  assump- 
tion of  power  (comp.  1  Mace,  xiv,  17, 18)  iu  the  consul- 
ship of  Metellus,  has  been  combined  with  the  answer  to 
the  later  embassy  of  Numenius  (1  Mace  xiv,  24 ;  xv, 
18).  (3.)  But  the  third  identification  with  Lucius  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  who  was  consul  B.C.  139,  is  most  probably 
correct.  The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the 
pr»nomen  of  Calpumius  is  not  established  beyond  all 
question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against 
the  common  lists.  The  Fasti  Capitolim  are  defective 
for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment  of  the  name  of 
Popillius,  the  fellow-consul  of  Calpumius.  Cassiodorus 
(CkroH.),  as  edited,  gives  Cn,  Calpumius,  but  the  eye  of 
the  scribe  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  was  probably  mis- 
led by  the  names  in  the  years  immediately  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  Valerius  Maximus  (i,  3)  is  wrongly 
quoted  from  the  printed  text  as  giving  the  same  praeno- 
men.  The  pasaage  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  in  re- 
ality no  part  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  a  piece  of  the 
abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in  the  text.  Of  elev- 
en MSS.  of  Valerius  which  have  been  examined,  it  oc- 
curs only  in  one  (Mus.  BriL  Bum,  209),  and  there  the 
name  is  given  Lucius  Calpumius,  as  it  is  given  by  Mai 
in  his  edition  of  Julius  Paris  {Script,  Vet,  Nova  CoU,  iii, 
7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  {Faaii  Cons,  p.  207) :  "  Cassi- 
odorus prodit  consules  Cn.  Plsonem  .  .  .  epitoroaL.Cal- 
pitmium."  The  chance  of  an  error  of  transcription  in 
Julius  Paris  is  obviously  less  than  in  the  Fasti  of  Cas- 
siodoras;  and  even  if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  au- 
thority of  1  Mace  might  rightly  be  urged  as  decisive  in 
such  a  case. 

LudOB  OF  Adrianoplb  (or  HadrianopU),  an  East- 
em  prelate  of  note,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Adrianople 
in  the  4th  century.  Decidedly  orthodox  in  his  opin- 
ions, the  predominant  and  powerful  Arians  deposed  him 
from  his  see,  and  in  340  or  341  we  meet  him  at  Kome 
before  pope  Julius  I  pleading  for  his  restoration.  Al- 
though he  went  back  with  a  demand  from  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  reinstate  the  deposed  orthodox  bishop,  the 
Oriental  prelates  refused  to  recognise  the  papal  author- 
ity, and  he  did  not  recover  his  see  until  the  emperor 
Constantius,  constrained  by  the  threats  of  his  brother 
Constans,  then  emperor  of  the  West,  restored  Lucius 
(about  347).  Upon  the  death  of  Constans  (350),  Lucius 
was  again  deposed  by  the  infuriated  Arians,  and  ban- 
ished. He  died  in  exile.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Komish  Church  February  11.  See  Athanasius,  Apolog, 
de  Fuga  sua,  c  3 ;  Arianor.  ad  Monach,  c  19 ;  Socrates, 
Hist,  EccL  ii,  15, 23, 26 ;  BoUand,  A  da  Sand,  Februarii,  ii, 
519 ;  Smith,  Diet,  Grk,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  Myth,  ii,  825. 

Luoitui  OF  Albxandbia,  an  Arian  prelate,  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  elected 
patriarch  by  the  Arians,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  (361)  and  the  murder  of  the  Arian 
patriarch,  George  of  Cappadocia,  Athanasius  bad  recov- 
ered the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  expelled  the 
Arians  from  the  churches.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Athanasius  the  two  patriarchs  wrangled  much  for  au- 
thority, but  the  contest  became  fierce  between  Arian  and 
Orthodox  after  the  decease  of  Athanasius  (373).  The 
latter  had  nominated  his  successor  without  any  regard 
to  Lucius,  and  it  was  only  after  the  deposition  and 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  nominee,  who  had  in  the 
mean  while  been  ontAined,  that  Lucius  regained  the 
patriarchate,  to  hold  it  only  until  Peter,  who  had  made 
his  escape  to  Rome,  returned  with  letters  confirming  his 
ordination  (AD.  377  or  378).  Lucius  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  again  restored.  In  380  he  is  found  in 
company  with  Demophilus,  Arian  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, just  as  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  city  by 
order  of  expulsion.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Lucius. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  wrote  Soknmes  de  Paschote 
Epistola  and  minor  treatises.  See  Socrates,  Hist,EccUs, 
iii,  4 ;  iv,  21  sq.,  24,  87 ;  Cave,  Hist,  LUt,  ad  ann.  371 ; 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grteca,  ix,  247 ;  Labbe,  ConcUiiy  voL  vi, 
coL  313;  Smthf  Did.  <ifGr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  ii,  825. 


Lu'cius  (AovctoCf  for  Latin  Lucius,  a  common  So- 
man name),  sumamed  the  Cybenian  (6  Kvprjvalog^ 
"  of  Cyrene"),  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his 
city — the  capital  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Northern  Africa, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants— is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with 
Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who 
are  described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xili,  1).  A.D.  44.  These  honored  dis- 
ciples having,  while  engaged  in  the  oflice  of  common 
worship,  received  commandment  from  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  set  apart  Bamabas  and  Saul  for  the  special  service  of 
God,  proceeded,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  a  formal  ordination  to  the  oflSce  of  evangelist,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  commission  would 
have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had  themselves 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  that  Lucius  and  his  companions  were 
already  of  that  number.  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus, 
is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  be  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10) ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  *^  the 
men  of  Cyrene"  who,  being  "scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch 
preaching  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi,  19, 20). 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  vii,  46,  it  is  stated 
that  Paul  consecrated  Lucius  bishop  of  Cenchress,  which 
is  probably  a  mere  inference  from  the  supposition  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  from  that  Corin- 
thian port.  Different  traditions  make  Lucius  the  first 
bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria. — Smith,  s.  v. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 
of  Paul  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  joining  with  him 
in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman  brethren  (Rom.  xvi,  21). 
A.D.  55.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
garding him  as  identical  with  Luke  the  Evangelist, 
though  this  opinion  was  apparently  held  by  Origen  (ad 
loc),  and  is  supported  by  CaUnet,  as  weU  as  by  Wet- 
stein,  who  adduces  in  confirmation  of  it  the  fact  reported 
by  Herodotus  (iii,  121),  that  the  Cyrenians  had  through- 
out Greece  a  high  reputation  as  physicians.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  names  are  clearly  distinct. 
The  missionary  companion  of  Paul  was  not  Lucius,  but 
Lucas  or  Lucanus, "  the  beloved  physician,"  who,  though 
named  in  three  different  epistles  (CoL  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv, 
11;  Philemon  24),  is  never  referred  to  as  a  relation. 
Again,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Luke,  who  suppresses 
his  own  name  as  the  companion  of  Paul,  would  have 
mentioned  himself  as  one  among  the  more  distingubhed 
prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch.  Olshausen,  indeed, 
asserts  confidently  that  the  notion  of  Luke  and  Lucius 
being  the  same  person  has  nothing  whatever  to  support 
it  (Clark's  Theoi  Lib,  iv,  513).     See  Luke. 

Lucius,  king  OP  England,  said  to  have  introduced 
Christianity  into  Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
century.    See  England,  Church  of  (I). 

Lucius,  Samuel,  etc    See  Lurz. 

Lucius  I,  pope,  succeeded  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  Sept.  252.  He 
was  soon  after  banished  from  Rome,  but  returned,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  mart}T  as  early  as  March,  253.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
length  of  his  pontificate.  Nicephorus  (H.  A*.  vi,7)  states 
that  be  held  the  oflSce  six  months ;  Eusebius  {H,  E,  vii, 
2)  sa}^  eight ;  and  the  Liber  PonHfic,  three  years  and 
eight  months,  which  must  certainly  be  an  error.  The 
latter  work  ascribes  to  him  the  ordinances  forbidding 
any  but  persons  of  the  ptu^st  morals  and  the  best  con- 
duct to  officiate  at  the  altars,  and  all  priests  from  enter- 
ing alone  the  residence  of  a  woman ;  also  those  direct- 
ing that  the  pope  and  the  bishops  were  always  to  be 
attended  by  two  priests  and  three  deacons,  who  should 
bear  witness  of  their  conduct.    A  pseudo-decretal  letter 
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to  alao  ascribed  to  him.  According  to  Cyprian,  liicitis  I 
roast  have  suffered  a  short  exile  from  Home  during  his 
pontiticate,  for  Cyprian  wrote  Lucius  a  letter  of  congrat- 
ulation on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  exile  {Kp,  61 
ad  Luc,)*  According  to  this  author  {JCp»  65),  Lucius 
wrote  several  letters  on  the  treatment  of  backsliders, 
but  they  are  not  known  at  present.  See  Bower,  Hist,  of 
the  PopeSf  i,  61 ;  Tillemont,  Afemoiret,  iv,  118  sq. 

Lucios  H,  pope,  of  Bologna,  properly  Gerhabd 
Caccianamici,  was  a  regular  Augustinian  'chorister  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran.  Ue  was  made  cardinal  priest  of 
Santa  Croce  of  Jerusalem  by  Honorius  II,  and  vice-chan- 
cellor and  librarian  of  the  Church  of  Kome  by  Innocent 
II.  He  was  finally  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Ce- 
lestine  II,  March  12,.1144.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the 
Konuins,  under  the  guidance  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose 
against  the  papal  authority,  determined,  by  an  Amold- 
ian  spirit  [see  Akhold  op  Brescia],  to  re-establish  the 
old  republic,  and  to  this  end  appointed  a  patrician  in 
the  capitol  to  govern  them,  and  chose  Jordan,  son  of 
Peter  Leo,  as  such,  giving  him  all  the  revenues  of  the 
city,  and  restricting  the  pope  to  the  tithes  and  volun- 
tary offerings.  "  Ciesar  should  have  the  things  that  are 
C8E»ar*s,  the  priest  the  things  that  are  the  priest's,  as 
Christ  ordained  when  Peter  paid  the  tribute-money' 
(compare  Neander,  C%  History ,  iv,  161).  The  pope  at- 
tempted to  oppose  this  revoludon,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  armed  followers,  went  forth  to  attack  the  capi- 
tol, but  was  wounded  by  a  stone,  and  died  of  this  wound, 
Feb.  25,  II45.  See  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Rom, 
Empire f  vi,426  sq,;  Reichel,iSee  qf  Borne  m  the  Middle 
^y*^  p>  22i6  sq. ;  Bower,  ffisiwy  qfthe  Popes,  vi,  52  sq. 
See  also  Temporal  Power  op  tub  Pops. 

Lucius  HI,  properly  Ubaldo  Alluctkcolt,  be- 
longed to  a  dbtinguishcd  family  of  Lucca.  He  was 
made  cardinal  priest  of  St.  Praxedas  by  Innocent  II  in 
1 140,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri  by  Adrian 
IV  in  1168.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  some  ne- 
gotiations with  France,  Sicily,  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick, he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  holy  col- 
lege,** and  was  finally  elected  pope  Sept.  2, 1181.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  however,  he  got  into  difiDcul- 
ties  with  the  Romans,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  flee  the 
city.  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  chancellor  of 
the  emperor,  started  to  astiist  him  with  a  large  army,  but 
died  on  the  way.  In  1 183  Lucius  returned  to  Rome,  but 
bis  conduct  and  that  of  his  followers  having  created  freth 
troubles,  he  soon  left  that  city  forever  and  retired  to  Ve- 
rona, where  he  was  nearer  his  imperial  protector.  The 
emperor  himself  arrived  at  Verona  soon  af^er,  and  the 
two  princes  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  the 
Church.  In  this  council  the  Romans  were  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  the  Waldenses  also  were 
put  under  the  ban,  and  a  crusade  was  advised  to  help 
the  persecuted  Christians  in  the  East.  While  engnged 
in  demanding  assistance  for  the  crusaders  from  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  Lucius  fell  sick  and  died,  Nov. 
24,  1 185.  His  letters  are  in  Mansi,  Coll.  Conciliorum, 
xxiL  See  Neander,  CA.  Hist,  iv,  609;  Bower,  Hist,  of 
the  Popes,  vi,  159  sq. ;  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  202 ;  Mil- 
roan,  Hist.  ofLat,  Christianiiy,  iv,  489  sq. ;  Buske,  Med, 
Popes  and  Crusaders,  ii,  156, 165, 168. 

Luok,  JoHANK  Philipp,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Erbach  Aug.  28, 1728.  In  1745  he  entered  the 
University  of  Jena.  In  1760  he  became  preacher  at 
GtUterbach;  two  years  later,  town -pastor  at  Michel- 
stadt ;  in  1757,  assessor  of  the  Consistory ;  two  years  af- 
terwards, counseUor  of  the  same;  and  in  1781  was  ap- 
pointed court-preacher.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1791.  Well 
posted  in  all  branches  of  theology,  especially  in  Church 
history,  familiar  with  the  French,  and  furnished  with 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  he  was  a  most  active  and  efficient 
worker  for  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  As  a  commentator,  he 
was  an  opponent  of  the  innovations  of  Bahrdt,  The 
'  best  of  hii  works  in  this  line  are  his  Erlauterungen  des 
V^Mm 


Bribes  Pauli  cm  die  Gemewen  zu  GalaHen  (Jena,  1758, 
4to) : — Erlduterungen  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Bdmer 
(ibid.  1753, 4to).  See  Doring,  Gtlehrte  TheoL  Deutsck- 
lastds,  voL  ii,  s.  V. 

Liicke,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich,  an  em- 
inent German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Egeln,  near  Mag- 
deburg, August  28, 1781.  He  studied  theology'  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen.  In  1813  he  be- 
came lecturer  in  the  latter  university,  and  in  1816  went 
to  Berlin  University,  and  there  lectured  on  the  exegesis 
of  the  N.  T.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  De  Wette 
and  Schleiermacher,  whose  views  greatly  influenced  the 
remainder  of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  In  1818  he 
was,  at  the  same  time  es  Giescler,  appointed  professor 
at  the  newly-established  University  of  Bonn,  and  in 
1827  became  professor  of  theology  at  Gdttingen.  Ho 
died  in  that  city  Feb.  14, 1855.  He  wrote  Commtntatio 
deEccUsia  Christianorvm  apostoUai  {Gotting.lS\S,4U}}i 
— Utber  den  ntutestam,  Kanon  des  Eusebius  ron  Cdsarea 
(Berlin,  1816, 8vo) : — Grundriss  d,  nevtestam,  Hermenev- 
tik  u,  ihrer  Cesch.  (Gottlng.  1817, 8vo)  *. — Commmiar,  H, 
d.  Schrifien  d,  Evangelisten  Johannes  (Bonn,  1820-82,  4 
vols.  8vo;  Sd  edit.  1843-56;  transl  into  English  under 
the  title  Commentary  on  the  Epistlts  of8t,John,  Edinb. 
1837, 12mo): — Quasiiones  ac  rindicicB  Didymiuna  (Gdt- 
tingen, 1829, 4  parts,  4to).  He  also  took  part  with  De 
Wette  and  Schleiermacher  in  the  publication  of  the 
Theologische  Zeitschrijl  (Beilui,  1819-22,  3  parts,  8vo), 
and  with  Gieseler  in  that  of  the  Zeitschr^fl  Jvr  pebildete 
Christen  (Elberfeld,  1823  and  1824,  4  parts  8vo).  He 
also  contributed  some  valuable  articles  to  the  Theolog. 
Stvdien  u,  Kritiken^—Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginir,  xxxii, 
165 ;  Pierer,  Unirersal-Lezikon,  x,  569 ;  Herzog,  Beal- 
Encyklop,  viii,  525  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  ii,  1879 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  o/BiN,  Lit,  ii,  860. 

Luckenbach,  Abraham,  a  Moravian  missionary 
among  the  Delaware  tribe  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, was  bom  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  May  5, 1777 ;  en- 
tered Nazareth  Hall,  a  boy's  boarding-school  at  Nazareth, 
Pa.;  taught  there  in  1797,  and  in  1800  became  a  mis- 
sionary, **  and  labored  as  such  with  great  faithfulness  at 
various  stations  for  forty-three  years,  when  he  retired 
to  Bethlehem,  where  he  died,  March  8, 1854."  Lucken- 
bach edited  the  second  edition  of  Zei8berger*s  Delaware 
Hymn-book,  and  pul)lished  in  the  Delaware  language 
Select  0,'T,  Scripture  Narratives.  See  De  Schweinitz, 
L\fe  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  p.  659. 

Luckey,  Samuei^  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rens^laer- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 1791 ;  entered  the 
ministry  in  1811, at  Ottawa, Lower  Canada;  from  1812- 
16,  inclusive,  labored  at  Dutchfss,  Montgomery,  Sarato- 
ga, and  Pittstown,  and  in  1817-18  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
In  1819  he  was  at  Rhinebeck.  and  in  1820-21  at  Sche- 
nectady, where  he  received  from  Union  College  the  de- 
grees of  master  of  arts  and  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The 
next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  New  Haven, 
Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  as  presiding  elder  on  the  New 
Haven  District.  In  1822  he  became  principal  of  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
1836  he  was  a  delegate,  and  was  elected  editor  of  The 
Christian  A  dvocate  and  Journal  at  New  York.  At  that 
time  the  ofiSce  involved  the  senior  editorship  of  the  Book 
Room.  After  an  honorable  service  of  four  years  he  re- 
tumed  to  the  itinerancy,  first  for  a  time  at  Duane  Street, 
New  York,  and  in  1842  was  again  transferred  to  th^ 
Genesee  Conference.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (Oct,  11, 1869)  he  remained  in  Western  New  York, 
residing  mostly  in  Rochester  City,  but  filling  the  offices 
of  presiding  elder,  pastor,  and  chaplain  of  the  Monroe 
County  Penitentiary,  in  which  latter  position  he  ser>'ed 
for  nine  years,  bestowing  great  labor  on  the  reclamation 
of  the  fallen.  Dr.  Luckey  had  also  the  honor  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  1847  one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity.   He  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Sacrament 
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iffihit  Lord'$  SuppeTy  a  work  on  the  Trndfy  (a  respects-  ' 
Ue  12mo  volume,  which  gained  for  him  a  wide  repute 
for  theological  acumen  and  polemic  tact),  and  a  small 
volume  oi  Ethic  Hymm  atid  Scriptural  LeMonsfor  Chil- 
dren, The  hymns,  which  are  original  and  not  without  | 
merit,  are  rhythmical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  mostly 
of  the  Psalms.  *'  Dr.  Luckey  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
power  of  intellect.  For  depth  of  penetration  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment  he  had  few  superiors.  His  knowledge 
of  the  forms  and  principles  of  law,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, was  quite  extensive.  He  was  a  thorough  Meth- 
odist, and  with  the  genius  and  historic  development  of 
his  Church  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet.  He 
long  stood  among  the  magnates  of  his  people,  and  his 
history  is  woven  in  the  history  of  his  Church."  See 
Ccnf,  Minutes,  1870,  p.  280  sq. 

Luoopetrians  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  fa- 
natics and  ascetics  who  believed  in  a  double  Trinity, 
rejected  marriage,  scorned  all  external  forms  of  worship, 
and  adopted  absurdly  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  were  believ^  to  have  bad  as  their  founder 
an  ecclesiastic  by  the  name  of  Lucopetrus,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  Lucopetrus  is  a  nickname,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  a  person  called  Peter,  who  prom- 
ised to  appear  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  and  who 
was  called  Wolf-Peter  or  Lucopetrus  afterwards,  because 
the  devil  on  that  day  appeared  to  his  followers  in  the 
shape  of  a  wolf.     See  Booomiles  ;  Messalians. 

Luoretins,  Titus  Carus,  a  noted  Roman  poet,  de- 
serves a  place  here  as  the  exponent  of  Kpicurianism. 
Ue  flourished  some  time  towards  the  opening  of  the  1st 
century,  but  of  his  life  we  know  almost  nothing  with 
certainty,  as  he  is  mentioned  merely  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner in  contemporary  literature.  St  Jerome,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  gives  the  date  of  his 
birth  as  B.C  95  (according  to  others,  99),  but  he  does 
not  specify  the  source  from  which  his  statement  is  de- 
rived. It  is  alleged,  further,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  having  beeji  driven 
frantic  by  a  love-potion  which  had  been  administered 
to  him ;  that  he  composed  his  works  in  the  intervals  of 
his  madness,  and  that  these  works  were  revised  by  Cic- 
ero; but  all  these  statements  rest  on  very  insufficient 
authority,  and  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution. 
His  peculiar  opinions  rendered  him  specially  obnoxious 
to  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  too  easily  led  to  attribute  to  him  a  fate 
which,  in  its  mysterious  nature  and  melancholy  termi- 
nation, was  deemed  but  a  due  reward  for  the  bold  and 
impious  character  of  his  teachings.  The  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests  is  De  Rerum  Naiuruy  a  philosoph- 
ical didactic  poem  in  six  books  (editio  princepSf  Brescia, 
about  1473;  best  editions  by  Wakefield  [London,  1796, 
3  vols.  4to,  and  Glasgow,  1813,  4  vols.  8vo],  by  Forbiger 
[Leips.  1828, 12mo],  and  by  Lachmann  [Berlin,  1850, 2 
vols.].  English  translations  in  verse  bv  Creech  [Lond. 
1714,  2  voK  8vo],  Good  [Lond.  1805-7,*2  vols.  4to] ;  in 
prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A.  [London,  Bohn^B 
Classical  Library,  1851,  post  8vo]) — in  large  measure  an 
exposition  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  tenets 
of  Epicurus.  See  Epicukean  Piiiix>sophy.  "  Regard- 
ed merely  as  a  literary  composition,  the  work  of  Lucre- 
tius stands  un  ri  vailed  among  didactic  poems.  The  clear- 
ness and  fulness  with  which  the  most  minute  facts  of 
physical  science,  and  the  most  subtle  philosophical  spec- 
ulations are  uiifulded  and  explained ;  the  life  and  inter- 
est which  are  thrown  into  discussions,  in  themselves  re- 
pulsive to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  the  beauty,  richness, 
and  variety  of  the  episodes  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  combined  with  the  ma- 
jestic verse  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed,  ren»ler  the  De 
Rerum  Nalura,  as  a  work  of  art,  one  of  the  roost  perfect 
which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us*'  (Chambers,  (7y- 
dop.  s.  v.).    See  Smith,  Diet,  Clou,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Lud  (Heb.Mi.^^b, derivation  unknown;  Sept.Aoi/^, 
but  in  Ezek.  Av^oi ;  Auth.  Vers.  ♦♦  Lydia,"  in  Ezek.  xxx, 


5),  the  name  apparently  of  two  nations.     See  Eth* 

NOLOOY. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Shem  (B.Cpo8t  2613),  and  found- 
er of  a  tribe  near  the  Assyrians  and  Aramnans  (Gen.  x, 
22;  1  Chron.  i,  17).  According  to  Joeephus  {Ant,  i,6, 
4),  they  were  the  Lydictns;  in  which  opinion  agree  Eu- 
stathius,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore,  and  among  mod- 
ems Bochart  {PhaUgy  ii,  12)  and  Gesenius.  On  the  con- 
trary, Michaelis  (Spidleg,  ii,  1 14  sq.)  reads  ^"tn,  and  un- 
derstands the  Indiana  (see  also  his  Supplement ^'So.  1416 ; 
comp.  Vater,  Comment,  i,  130).  Lud  would  thus  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Lydus  of  the  mythical  period  (Herod,  i, 
7).  "  The  Shemitic  character  of  the  manners  of  the  Lu- 
dim,  and  the  strong  Orientalism  of  the  art  of  the  Lydian 
kingdom  during  its  latest  period  and  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  but  before  the  predominance  of  Greek  art  in 
Asia  Minor,  favor  this  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  RC.  a  powerful  people  caUed  Ruten  or 
LuDEN,  probably  seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  appar- 
ently north  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make 
the  Assyrians.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
Lydians  first  established  themselves  near  Palestine,  and 
afterwards  spread  into  Asia  Minor;  the  occupiers  of  the 
old  seat  of  the  race  being  destroyed  or  removed  by 
the  Assj'rians."  With  the  lattor  supposition,  com- 
pare the  apocryphal  statement  in  Judith  ii,  23.  See 
Lydia. 

2.  One  of  the  Hamitic  tribes  descended  iVom  Mizraim 
(LtuUm,  Gen.  x.  13),  apparently  a  people  of  Africa  (per- 
haps of  Ethiopia),  sprung  from  the  Egyptians,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  with  bows  and  arrows  (Eseek.  xxvii, 
IC  i  XXX,  5;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  where  they  are  associated  with 
Cush  and  Phut ;  comp.  the  Ludim,  Jer.  xlvi,  9,  and  the 
Phud  and  Lud  of  Judith  ii,  23).  Some  have  referred 
the  name  to  the  people  of  Luday,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  Morocco  (see  Michaelis,  Spicileg,  i, 
259  sq.;  also  SuppL  No.  1417);  and  combine  with  this 
the  mention  of  a  river  Laud  in  Tangitania  (Pliny,  v,  2). 
Others,  as  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv,  56)  and  Gesenius  {Com- 
ment, ad  loc.  Isa.),  regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. Hitzig  {Comment,  ad  loc  Isa.  and  Jer.)  thinks 
that  the  Lilians  are  intended  (by  an  interchange  of 
letters),  but  Nubia  appears  to  be  rather  indicated  by  the 
scriptural  notices,  btill  more  improbable  b  the  suppo- 
sition of  Forster  (Kp,  ad  Michael,  p.  13  sq.),  that  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  oases  are  intended,  designated  in  Coptic 
by  a  term  having  some  resemblance  to  Lud.  llie  Ara- 
bic interpreters  have  Tamtes ;  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
renders  inhabitant$  of  the  nome  ofNeut.  The  opinion 
of  Michaelis  {Suppl  No.  1418),  that  by  the  Ludim  the 
prophets  meant  the  Lydians,  has  lately  been  re-enforced 
by  Gesenius  {Thes,  Htb,  p.  746)  with  the  remark  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  employed  soldiers  from  Asia 
Minor  in  their  armies  (Herod,  ii,  152, 154,  163;  iii,  1). 
But  the  Egyptians,  at  least,  had  also  mercenary  troops 
from  Africa,  and  the  Asiatics  referred  to  were  only  from 
Ionia  and  Caria.  Rosellini  {Monument,  stor.  III,  i,32l 
sq.)  speaks  of  a  province  of  Ludin,  but  the  locality  is 
uncertain.    See  Ludim. 

Lud&milia,  Elisabeth  von  Schwarzburo  Rr- 
i>OLF8TADT,.  a  noted  female  hymnist  of  Germany,  was 
bom  April  7, 1640,  and  died  March  12, 1672.  She' wrote 
215  hymns,  many  of  which  are  the  pearb  of  German 
sacred  song.  They  were  publbhed  entire  m  1687,  un- 
der the  title  Die  Stimme  der  FreumHn  (new  ediU  1868). 
See  her  biography  by  Thik)  (1856). 

LUdeke,  Ciiristoph  Wh^hklm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Schonberg,  Prussia,  Mar.  8, 1787.  In 
1758  he  went  to  the  Levant  as  a  preacher  of  the  Danish 
mission,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  director  of  their  school  at  Smyma.  In 
1768  he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor;  in  1778 
to  Stockholm,  as  German  preacher  and  inspector  of  the 
German  Lyceum.  He  died  June  18, 1805.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar  in  many  branches  of  theology,  has  done 
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nnch  for  miMion  and  educatioiif  tnd  by  his  oontriba- 
tions  to  the  Hteratare  on  the  Orient  contributed  large- 
ly to  Bible  geography.  His  ExpotiHo  brevit  locorum 
Hacra  Scripturm  ad  OriaUem  sese  r^ferentium,  etc^  de- 
serves special  mention  (Halse,  1777,  8vo).— Ddring,  Ge- 
Ukrte  TheoL  DmUchkmda^  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Liiderwald,  JoHANN  Balthasar,  D.D.,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Fahrland,  Prussia,  Sept.  27, 1722. 
He  attended  the  University  of  HelrosUtdt,  and,  having 
iiniahed  the  academical  a>ur8e,  became  in  1742  tutor ; 
in  1747,  pastor  at  Glentorf,  near  Helmstildt ;  afterwards 
superintendent  and  first  pastor  at  Forsfelde,  where  he 
died,  August  25, 1796.  He  b  noted  as  a  defender  of  the 
truth  against  Lessing  after  the  publication  of  the  Wol- 
fcnbUttel  Fragments  by  the  latter.  His  Commentatio  de 
rt  argumtmti,  quod  Hcitur  e  nUntio  Scriptoris  (Guelph- 
erbyti,  1745,  8vo),  deserves  special  mention.  He  also 
wrote  Spicilegium  observationum  in  prattanHssimum  De- 
bora  epinicium,Judic,  v,  4  (ibid.  1 772, 4to).— During,  Ce- 
Ukrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Ludgardis  (Ludgaris,  or  Lutoardis),  a  celebra- 
ted thaumaturgist  of  the  rith  century,  was  bom  about 
1182.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  she  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  St.  Tmdo,  and  soon  gave  evidence 
of  mjrstic  tendencies.  She  claimed  to  have  visions  in 
which  she  held  familiar  converse  vrith  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  angels,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles,  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  a  number  of  other  saints.  Once  she  stated 
she  had  seen  St.  John  the  evangelist  in  the  form  of  a 
shining  eagle,  who,  opening  her  mouth  with  his  beak, 
filled  her  with  divine  wisdom.  But  Christ  himself  was 
generally  the  object  of  her  ecstatic  visions.  After  tak- 
ing the  veil  in  1200,  she  was  in  1205  appointed  abbess 
of  the  convent.  In  1206,  by  ad\'ice  of  John  de  Lirot 
and  of  St,  Christine,  she  entered  the  convent  of  the  Cis- 
tercians of  Aquiric,  near  Brussels.  Here  her  visions  be- 
came still  more  striking  and  numerous :  in  her  medita- 
tions on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  her  body  became  cov- 
ered with  blood,  etc  She  was  also  said  to  have  worked 
a  great  number  of  miracles.  She  died  June  16,  1246. 
Her  biography  was  written  by  the  Dominican  Thomas 
Cantipratanus.  See  Alban  Stobs,  Ij'fftwfen  (Freib.  1856), 
ToL  ii,  L  c — Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  viii,  511. 

LUdicke,  Johann  August,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Cothen  Sept.  15, 1737,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  In 
1759  he  became  tutor;  in  1762,  subrector  of  the  German 
Reformed  town-school  of  his  n&tive  place ;  in  1776,  pas- 
tor atGnetsch,  where  he  remained  until  1813.  He  died 
at  Cothen  July  9, 1821.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Dd- 
ring,  GekhrU  TheoL  DeufschiandSf  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Ltt'dim  (Heb.  Ludim%  D'^nib,  Sept.  AutMfi;  in  1 
Chron.  D^'^'l''^*  A«^i«/« ;  in  Jer.  AoO^oi,  A.V.  "Lydi- 
antT),  a  Mizraitish  or  Egyptian  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x, 
13 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  11 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9),  probably  the  same  with 
LuD,  No.  2.  From  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were 
aettled  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any 
other  race  of  the  same  stock.  Isaiah  mentions  '*Tar- 
shish,  Pnl,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow  (r^j?  "^srv), 
Tubal,  and  Javan,  the  isles  afar  off"  (Ixvi,  19).  Here 
the  expression  in  the  plural,  **  that  draw  the  bow**  (Vulg. 
(tendentfs  $agUtam\  may  refer  only  to  Lud,  and  there- 
fore not  connect  it  with  one  or  both  of  the  names  pre- 
ceding. A  comparison  with  the  other  three  passages, 
in  all  which  Phut  is  mentioned  immediately  before  or 
afler  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  goes  to  confirm  the  Sept.  read- 
ing, Phut,  ^1^^,  for  Pul,  a  word  not  occurring  in  any 
other  passage,  as  the  true  one ;  and  we  also  notice  as 
eoioddent  the  extraordinary  change  from  *^3t:3Q  to 
Mo«rox.  See  PuL;  Mesech.  Jeremiah,  in  speakliip 
of  Pharaoh  Necho*s  army,  makes  mention  of  ''Cush  and 
Phut  that  handle  the  buckler*  and  the  Ludim  that  han- 
dle [and]  bend  the  bow"  (xlvi,  9).  Here  the  Ludim 
are  aseodated  with  African  nations  as  mercenaries  or 


auxiliaries  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  would 
seem  probable,  prirndfade,  that  the  Mizraitish  Ludim 
are  intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  speaks 
thus  of  Lud :  ^  Persia,  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in  thine 
army,  thy  men  of  war:  buckler  CiSi^)  and  helmet  hung 
they  up  in  thee ;  they  set  thine  adorning**  (xxvii,  10). 
In  this  place  Lud  might  seem  to  mean  the  Shemiti^ 
Lud,  especially  if  the  latter  be  connected  with  Lydia ; 
but  the  association  with  Phut  renders  it  as  likely  that 
the  nation  or  country  is  that  of  the  African  Ludim.  In 
the  prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar  passage  occurs. 
"  Persia,  Cush,  and  Phut  (A.  Vers. "  Libya")  with  them 
[the  army  of  Grog] ;  all  of  them  [with]  buckler  (*|5^) 
and  helmet"  (xxxviii,  5).  It  seems  from  this  that  there 
were  Persian  mercenaries  at  this  time,  the  prophet  per- 
haps, if  speaking  of  a  remote  future  period,  using  their 
name  and  that  of  other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a 
general  sense.  The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in 
the  former  passage  therefore  loses  somewhat  of  its 
weight.  In  one  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  Lud  is 
thus  mentioned  among  the  supports  of  that  country : 
'*And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Mizraim,  and  great 
pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  the  slain  in  Miz- 
raim, and  they  shall  take  away  her  multitude  (^3**1^^), 
and  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down.  Cush,  and 
Phut,  and  Lud,  and  all  the  mingled  people  (31?^)»  and 
Chub,  and  the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant, 
shall  fall  by  the  sword  with  them"  (xxx,  4,  5).  Here 
Lud  is  associated  with  Cush  and  Phut,  as  though  an 
African  nation.  The  Krrby  whom  we  have  called  "  min- 
gled people"  rather  than  "strangers,"  appear  to  have 
been  an  Arab  population  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  per- 
haps including  Arab  or  half- Arab  tribes  of  the  Egyptian 
desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Chub  is  a  name  nowhere 
else  occurring,  which  perhaps  should  be  read  Lub,  for 
the  country  or  nation  of  the  Lubim.  See  Chub;  Lu- 
BiM.  The  "  children  of  the  laud  of  the  covenant"  may 
be  some  league  of  tribes,  as  probably  were  the  Nine 
Bows  of  the  Eg^^tian  inscriptions;  or  the  expression 
may  mean  nations  or  tribes  allied  with  Eg>'pt,  as  though 
a  general  designation  for  the  rest  of  its  supporters  be- 
sides those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  pas- 
sage, although  Lud  is  placed  among  the  close  allies  or 
supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it  follows  African  nations,  and 
is  followed  by  a  nation  or  tribe  at  least  partly  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  although  possibly  also  partly  inhabiting  Afri- 
ca.   See  Egypt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended 
in  these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus  far  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  Mizraitish  Ludim. 
There  are  no  indications  in  the  Bible  known  to  be  posi- 
tive of  mercenary  or  allied  troops  in  the  Egyptian  ar- 
mies, except  of  Africans,  and  perhaps  of  tribes  bordering 
Egypt  on  the  eosL  We  have  still  to  inquire  how  the 
evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane 
history  may  affect  our  supposition.  From  the  former 
we  leam  that  several  foreign  nations  contributed  allies 
or  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armies.  Among  them 
we  identify  the  Reuu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharv- 
atana  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  ser\^ed  in  David's 
army.  The  latter  were  probably  from  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, although  they  may  have  been  drawn  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptian  army  from  an  insular  portion  of  the 
same  people.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to 
have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  than 
the  time  of  the  Bubastite  line.  There  b  a  single  foreign 
contemporary  inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Abft-Simbel  in  Nubia,  noting  the  pas- 
sage of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammetichus,  probably 
the  first  (Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thtbes,  ii,329). 
From  the  (ireek  vrriters,  who  give  us  information  from 
I  the  time  of  Psammetichus  I  downwards,  we  leam  that 
Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek  mercenaries  formed  an 
I  important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all  timet 
I  when  the  country  was  independent,  from  the  reign  of 
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that  king  nntil  the  final  conquest  by  Ochua.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psammeti- 
chus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention  of  them 
in  the  Bible,  excepting  they  be  intended  by  Lud  and 
the  Ludim  in  the  passages  that  have  been  considered. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  coimect 
the  Shemitic  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  prophets  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are 
mentioned  the  Lydian  kingdom  generally  or  always  in- 
cluded the  more  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the 
Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and  Ca- 
rian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory.  See  Lud. 
The  manner  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which,  al- 
though about  six  centuries  earlier  than  the  prophet's 
time,  no  doubt  represent  the  same  condition  of  military 
matters.  The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond  Egjrpt  por- 
trayed on  the  monuments  whom  we  can  consider  as 
most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyptians  are 
the  ReBU,  who  are  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Mizraitish  Lehabim  (q.  v.); 
therefore  we  may  take  the  ReBU  as  probably  illustra- 
ting the  Ludim,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  Mizraites,  in 
which  case  they  may  indeed  be  included  under  the  same 
name  as  the  Lubim,  if  the  appellation  ReBU  be  wider 
than  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  as  illustrating 
Cush  and  Phut.  The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling 
the  buckler.  The  Egyptians  are  generally  represented 
with  small  shields,  frequently  round ;  the  ReBU  with 
small  round  shields,  for  which  the  term  here  used,  *|3i^, 
the  small  shield,  and  the  expression  **  that  handle,''  are 
perfectly  appropriate.  That  the  Ludim  should  have 
been  archers,  and  apparently  armed  with  a  long  bow 
that  was  strung  with  the  aid  of  the  foot  by  treading 
(P^}p  *^3*3^),  is  noteworthy,  shice  the  Africans  were 
always  famous  for  their  archery.  The  ReBU.  and  one 
other  of  the  foreign  nations  that  served  in  the  Egyptian 
army — the  monuments  show  the  former  only  as  enemies 
— ^were  bowmen,  being  armed  with  a  bow  of  moderate 
length ;  the  other  mercenaries — of  whom  we  can  only 
identify  the  Philistine  Cherethim,  though  they  probably 
include  certain  of  the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible — carrying  swords  and  javelins,  but 
not  bows.  These  points  of  agreement,  founded  on 
our  examination  of  the  monuments,  are  of  no  little 
weight,  as  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible.     See 

SlIIRLD. 

Liidke,  Fribdricii  Germanus,  a  (irerroan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Stendol,  Prussia,  April  10, 1730.  He 
began  his  academical  course  very  young,  and,  upon  its 
completion,  became  pastor  of  the  Nicolai  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  March  8, 1792. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
an  independent^  decided,  and  philosophical  mind,  and 
ably  defended  the  Christian  truths.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  advocate  of  tolerance,  and  wrote  **  About  Toler- 
ance and  Freedom  of  Conscience."  —  During,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  Deulschlandsy  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Ludlow,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Acquackanonck,  now  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  Dec  13, 1793;  graduated  at  Union  College,  1814,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1817. 
His  first  settlement  was  in  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  New  Brunswick,  1817 ;  in  1819  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  that  place ; 
in  1823  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  Albany,  where  he  sustained  himself  with 
great  power  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  and  public  man.     In 
1834  he  was  made  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  retained  that  position  with  distinguished  I 
ability  until  1852,  when  he  returned  to  New  Brunswick 
as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  govern-  I 
ment  in  the  theological  seminar^-,  and  also  as  professor  i 
of  mental  philosophy  in  Rutgers  College.     He  died  in  | 
1857,  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope  and  of  faith.    In  | 


every  respect  Dr.  Ludlow  was  ''a  mighty  man,**  physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually;  as  a  theologian,  a  preacher, 
and  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  full  of  power.  His 
intellect  was  like  his  bodily  frame,  massive,  compact, 
and  vigorous.  His  will  and  his  emotional  nature  were 
equally  strong.  His  spirit  and  labors  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  professor's  chair,  at  the  head  of  the  university,  and 
in  public  bodies,  were  always  direct,  well  ordered,  and 
indomitable.  "  He  adorned  every  relation  that  he  sus- 
tained, and  was  one  of  the  very  tinest  specimens  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nobility."— Sprague,  AnnaU;  Me^ 
mortal  Sermons  by  Drs.  George  W.  Bethune,  Isaac  Ferris, 
and  W.  J.  R.  Taylor;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  He/ormetl 
Church ;  A'.  K.  Observer  (1860) ;  A  meruxm  College  Presi- 
dents, idiil     (W.J.R.T.) 

Ludlow,  Peter,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1797,  of  Presbyterian  parentage. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.; 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  his  religious  convic- 
tions became  so  deep  that  he  decided  to  become  a  min- 
ister. The  distinguished  Summerfield  aided  him  in  his 
theological  studies.  He  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  re- 
ceived license,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  2, 1828  pastor  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  L  Hia 
continued  ill-health  necessitated  his  acceptance  of  a  call 
to  the  Baptbt  Church  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  He  died  in 
New  York,  May  6, 1837.  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Newport, 
says  of  him :  *^  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  evangelical  vievrs  than 
for  his  attractive  and  effective  eloquence."  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit ,  vi,  727  sq. 

Ludoli;  Job,  a  noted  Ethiopic  scholar,  also  a  law- 
yer and  statesman  of  distinguished  merit,  was  bom  at 
Erfurt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1624.  After  finishing  his  edu- 
cation, he  spent  several  years  in  travelling,  and  subse- 
quently filled  impcMtant  stations  in  his  native  city,  and 
under  the  elector  palatine  at  Frankfort.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the  completion  of  his  works,  of  which 
his  Ethiopic  history,  and  his  commentaries  on  it,  hia 
Amharic  and  Ethiopic  Grammars,  and  Ethiopic  Lexi- 
con,  are  the  most  valuable,  and  have  universally  met 
with  the  highest  esteem  from  the  learned. 

Ludolph  DE  Saxonia  was  distinguished  among  the 
Dominican  mystics  of  the  14th  century.  He  entered 
the  order  about  A.D.  1800,  and  in  further  pursuance  of 
his  pious  devotion  became  a  Carthusian  at  Strasburg. 
His  V'iUi  Jesu  Christi  has  often  been  edited  and  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  He  fiourished  in  Saxony, 
but  the  date  both  of  hb  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

LUerSt  John  H.,  an  American  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate of  great  ability  and  note,  was  bom  at  Lutten,  in 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  Sept.  29, 1819,  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1833,  and,  after  a  short  ser^'ice  as  clerk,  entered 
St.  Mary*s  Theological  Seminarj'  at  Cincinnari,  Ohio, 
and  was  consecrated  priest  in  1846,  and  bbhop  of  Fort 
Wayne  in  1858.  He  deserves  the  commendation  of  all 
Christian  people  for  his  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  lower  classes  of  his  Church.  He 
was  especially  active  during  his  presidency  over  the 
diocese  of  Northern  Indiana,  where  he  built  many 
churches  and  established  schoola.  He  died  in  Qere- 
Und,  Ohio,  June  29, 1871. 

Luft,  Friedrich  Matthaus,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Kirch-RUsselbach,  Aug.  8,  1705.  In  1723 
he  entered  the  University  of  Altdorf,  where  his  unde^ 
G.  G.  Zelter,  was  then  professor  of  theology  and  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  1780,  when  Pn»f.  Zelter  resipi- 
ed  his  professorship  and  became  pastor  at  Poppenreut, 
Luft  accompanied  him,  and  was  made  vicar  in  1732. 
In  1783  he  became  the  first  chaplain  at  FUrth,  where  he 
unexpectedly  died.  May  24, 1740.  His  death  caused 
great  grief,  since  his  knowledge  and  unwearied  diligence 
gave  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  eminenoe.  He 
rendered  great  ser\'ice  in  issuing  the  Bible-work  i^  ProC 
Zelter.  He  himself  committed  oidy  a  few  mimtr  pnw 
ductions  to  print,  but  among  liis  papers  valuable  MSS^ 
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were  foand,  intended  as  preparaf ions  for  quite  extenmve 
Ubura.    See  During,  Geiehrte  TheoL  DetUschL  vol  ii,  8.  v. 

Lugo,  Juan  de,  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit  and  car- 
dinal, was  bom  at  Madrid,  Nov.  25, 1588,  and  for  twenty 
years  was  theological  professor  at  Rome ;  was  made  car- 
dinal in  lG43,and  died  Aug.  20, 1660.  In  his  office  as 
cardinal  he  was  distinguished  for  his  plain  manner  of 
life  and  bis  liberality  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  De  Incar- 
mttione  dominica  (Lyon%  1638,  foL)  i—De  Sacramentis 
in  pmert  (1685,  fol.) : — Respotuorum  Moralium  lib.  vi 
(1651,  ful.),  etc.  All  his  works  were  collected  in  seven 
Urge  folios  (Venice,  1751).  Pallavicini  boasted  of  hav- 
ing  been  bis  pupil.  Liguori  names  him  as  a  theolo- 
gian next  to  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Lugo's  brother  Fk.vmcisco  was  also  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
author  of  several  theological  works.  They  are  (»f  minor 
value,  however.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Giner.  xxxii, 
212. 

Lu'hith  (Heb.  LuchUh',  Xy^TV^  [alwajrs  with  the 
art.  prefixed],  prob.  tabUted  [see  below] ;  Sept.  Aot^ci^, 
but  in  Jer.  [mnbn]  'AXau^  v.  r.  'AXw^),  a  Moabitish 
place  (but  whether  a  town  or  not  is  uncertain,  as  it  is 
only  found  in  the  phrase  **  ascent  of  Luhith*"),  appar- 
ently situated  on  an  eminence  between  Zoar  and  Horo- 
naim,  on  the  track  of  the  invading  Babylonians  (Isa. 
XV,  5;  Jer.  xlviii,  5).  According  to  Kusebius,  it  lay 
between  Areopolis  and  Zoar.  M.  de  Satdcy  thinks  it 
may  be  identified  with  a  site  on  the  hill  Notuhin^  about 
half  way  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  leading 
north-easterly  from  the  northern  opening  of  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Dead  Sea  (ATzn-a/trr,  i,  386,  267,  and  map). 
The  position  is  probably  not  far  from  correct  (although 
not  between  Ar  and  Zoar),  but  no  such  name  appears  on 
Kobinson's  or  Zimmermann's  map :  it  does,  however,  on 
Van  de  Velde's. 

Luhith,  **  as  a  Hebrew  word,  signifies  *  made  of  boards 
or  posts'  (Gesenius,  Themurtts,  p.  748) ;  but  why  assume 
that  a  Moabitish  spot  should  have  a  Hebrew  name  ?  By 
the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is  rendered  *  paved  with  flag- 
stones' (Eichhom,  A  Ug,  Bibliothek,  i,  845,  872).  In  the 
Targums  {Pseudojon,  and  Jeru$.  on  Numb,  xxi,  16,  and 
Jonathan  on  Isa.  xv,  1)  Lechaiath  is  given  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Ar-Moab.  This  may  contain  an  allusion  to 
Luchith,  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
•jaw'  for  certain  eminences,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  See  Michaelis, 
SuppL  No.  1307;  but,  on  the  other  band,  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
ra/m.  COL1134." 

Luini  (or  Lottino),  Bernardino,  a  celebrated  paint- 
er of  the  Lombard  school,  bom  about  1460  at  Luini,  near 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  was  the  ablest  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  of  Stefano  Scotto.  He  imitated  the  style  and 
execution  of  his  master  Leonardo  da  Vinci  so  closely  as 
to  deceive  experienced  judges,  and  yet  his  general  man- 
ner has  a  delicacy  and  grace  cufficicntly  original  and 
distinct  from  that  of  Leonardo.  Many  of  Luini's  best 
and  greatest  works,  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  are  stiU  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  namely,  the  Matjdftlm  and 
St,  John  with  the  /Mmb,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan;  the  Enthroned  Madomta,  painted  in  1521,  the 
Drunkames*  o/Noahj  and  other  works  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Brera  at  Milan ;  the  frescoes  of  the  Monastero  Mag- 
giore, or  San  Maurizio,  in  the  same  city,  from  which, 
however,  the  ultramarine  and  gold  have  been  scraped 
off;  several  at  Saronno,  among  them  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
Chrigt  diitpiiting  with  the  Doctors ;  and  other  extensive 
and  equally  good  works  in  the  Franciscan  convent  Degli 
Angeli  at  Lugano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  exactlv  known,  but  he  was  alive  in 
1530. 

He  had  a  brother,  Ambrooio,  who  imitated  his  style, 
and  several  sons  who  also  were  painters.  See  English 
Cyclop,  8.  V. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Luitprand,  or  Liudprand,  king  of  Lombardy 
(AD.  712-744),  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  7th 


century.  In  702  his  father,  Ansprand,  a  powerful  Lom- 
bard lord,  and  an  adherent  of  king  Luitbert,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  usurper  Aribert  II,  retired  to  the  Bava- 
rian court.  He  was  joined  there  by  Luitprand,  but  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  ha>Hng  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Aribert,  were  put  to  death.  In  712  Luitprand  and  his 
father  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Aribert,  and  Ansprand 
dying  shortly  after,  Luitprand  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  peace  to  bis  kingdom,  suf- 
fering from  internal  dissensions.  He  enacted  a  series  of 
Uws  in  the  years  712, 717, 720, 721, 723, 724,  which,  with 
the  Edict  of  Kotharis,  form  the  principal  basis  of  the 
Lombard  law  as  it  remained  in  force  in  Northem  Italy 
until  the  I4th,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  until  the 
I6th  century.  Peace  and  prosperity  once  restored  to 
hb  people,  Luitprand  eagerly  sought  for  an  opportunity 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  dominions.  He  had  his 
eye  especially  on  Rome  and  the  exarchate,  and  when  the 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  concerning  image  worship,  Luitprand 
suddenly  announced  himself  and  his  Lombards  devout 
worshippers  of  images,  and,  under  pretence  of  taking  the 
pope's  part,  he  seized  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna  and  sev- 
eral cities.  But  pope  Gregory  II,  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Lombardy,  and  the  prospect  that  hereafter 
the  papacy  might  be  dependent  on  the  rule  of  a  people 
looked  upon  as  vile  barbarians  [see  Lombards],  pre- 
ferred to  seek  aid  in  other  quarters  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  the  exarchate,  whose  days  seemed 
about  to  be  numbered.  He  therefore  enjoined  upon  the 
duke  of  Venetia  to  aid  the  exarch  in  retaking  the  prov- 
inces seized  by  Luitprand.  Gregory  at  the  same  time 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and 
Bcnevento  to  throw  off  the  Lombard  yoke.  Luitprand, 
however,  matched  the  pope  in  cunning,  for  he  no  sooner 
Icamed  the  position  of  the  pontiff  than  he  turned  to  the 
side  of  the  exarch,  and,  aAer  having  aided  him  in  sub- 
duing his  insurgent  provinces,  marched  himself  against 
Kome,  with  the  intention  of  taking  his  revenge  on  the 
pope.  The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying  Luit- 
prand, and  the  Lombard  rctumed  into  his  kingdom.  In 
736,  being  dangerously  ill,  he  surrendered  for  a  while  bis 
power  to  his  nephew  Hildebrand,  whom  the  Lombards 
had  elected  his  successor,  but  when  he  recovered  his 
health  he  found  himself  obliged  to  divide  his  authority 
with  Hildebrand.  In  739  Luitprand  overcame  a  league 
formed  against  him  by  pope  Gregor>*  III,  and  the  dukes 
of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  the  exarch  of  Kavenna, 
and,  to  punbh  the  incumbent  of  the  apostolic  see,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  pope,  in  his  dis- 
tress, called  upon  Charles  Martel  for  assistance.  Greg- 
ory's appeal  is  truly  touching:  **His  tears  are  falling 
night  and  day  for  the  destitute  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Lombard  king  and  his  son  are  ravaging  the  last  remains 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  which  no  longer  suffices 
for  the  daily  serA'ice ;  they  have  invaded  the  territory 
of  Rome,  and  seized  all  his  farms.  His  only  hope  is  in 
the  timely  succor  of  the  Frankish  king."  Valuable  pres- 
ents accompanied  thb  appeal — among  them  the  mystic 
keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  filings  of  his 
chains,  which  no  Christian  could  resist — also  a  proffer 
*)f  the  title  of  "Patrician  and  Consul  of  Rome" — yea,  the 
deliverer  of  the  Eternal  City  was  to  become  even  the 
patron  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  course  Martel  an- 
swered favorably  to  such  an  invitation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  Romish  cause,  he  died  shortly  after. 
But,  even  before  Martel  could  have  taken  the  field 
against  Luitprand,  the  latter  had  been  induced  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Rome.  A  state  of  hostility,  how- 
ever, continued  between  the  Ivombards  and  the  Romans 
until  the  death  of  Gregory  III.  The  next  pontiff  (Zach- 
ar}')  finally  succeeded,  by  a  personal  visit  to  Luitprand, 
in  securing  a  treaty  with  the  Lombards  by  which  the 
latter  restored  to  the  Church  all  the  possessions  taken 
from  it  during  the  war.  Luitprand  thereafter  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  inclined  towards  Zachary  and  the 
CJhurch.    He  died  in  January,  744.    Sec  Paul  Diacre^ 
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Uistoria  Longvbardorum ;  Anastasitu,  Vita  PonHf.;  Mu- 
ratori,  AimaUs  Script,  ItaL ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginir. 
voL  xxxii ;  Reichel,  See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p. 
64  aq. ;  Milman,  Hist.  Lat.  Christ,  ii,  374  aq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Luitprand,  or  Liutprand,  a  distinguished  Italian 
historian,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Pa  via  about 
A.D.  920,  of  a  noble  family  very  high  in  favor  at  the 
court  of  king  Hughes.  Luitprand  received  a  very  good 
education,  and  was  at  an  early  age  appouited  deacon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Pa  via.  He  soon  after  became  chancel- 
lor of  king  Berengar,  by  whom  he  was,  about  946,  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Byzantium.  After  his  return  in  950,  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and  of  queen  WilU, 
and  retired  to  the  court  of  Otho  I  of  Germany.  He  re- 
mained there  eleven  years,  learned  the  Unguage  of  the 
country,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters.  In  958  he  began,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishop  of  Elvira,  to  write  a  history  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  continued  this  task  until  962,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Otho  in  Italy.  He  was  now  at  once  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Cremona,  and  was  in  968  sent  by  Otho  to 
pope  John  XII,  ostensibly  for  tlie  purpose  of  assuring 
the  latter  of  the  emperor's  good  will,  but  in  reality  to 
incite  the  Roman  aristocracy  against  the  pope.  Shortly 
after,  when  the  pope  was  accused  before  the  Synod  of 
Rome,  Luitprand  spoke  against  him  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  Two  years  afterwards  Otho  sent  him  again 
to  Home,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Spiers,  to  direct 
the  pontifical  election,  a  duty  which  he  performed  to  the 
emperor's  entire  satisfaction.  In  968  Luitprand  went  to 
Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  princess 
Theophania  and  the  son  of  Otho,  but  herein  he  failed. 
In  971  he  was  sent,  with  some  others,  to  renew  negotia- 
tions for  the  same  object,  Nicephorus  being  dead ;  but  he 
dieil  himself  soon  after,  in  the  early  part  of  972.  His 
works,  which  are  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  those 
times,  are  A  niapodosis,  begun  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
in  958,  concluded  in  Italy  in  962,  a  historical  work,  in 


Winer,  Gram,  p.  115).  The  contraction  of  avoi;  into  ac 
is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  names  of  slaves  (see 
Lobeck,  De  Subsiantiv,  in  ac  exeuntibusj  in  Wolf,  A  nalect, 
iii,  49),  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  thw  that  Luke  was 
of  heathen  descent  (which  may  also  be  gathered  from 
the  implied  contrast  between  those  mentioned  CoL  iv, 
12-14,  and  the  ot  U  irtpirofirJQy  ver.  11),  and  a  libertus, 
or  freedman.  This  latter  idea  has  found  confirmation  in 
his  profession  of  a  physician  (CoL  iv,  14),  the  practice  of 
medicine  among  the  Romans  having  been  in  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  (Middleton,  De 
Medicorum  apud  Roman,  degent,  Conditione).  To  this, 
however,  there  were  many  exceptions  (see  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class,  A  ntiq,  s.  v.  Medicus),  and  it  is  altogether  an  in- 
sufficient basis  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  as  to  the  evan- 
gelist's social  rank.  So  much,  however,  we  may  proba- 
bly safely  infer  from  his  profession,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  superior  education  and  mental  culture  to  the  gener- 
ality of  the  apostles,  the  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers  of 
theSeaofGalUee. 

IL  Scripture  History.^AH  that  can  be  with  cerUinty 
known  of  Luke  must  be  gathered  from  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  The  result  b  but 
scanty.  He  was  not  bom  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "  of  the  circumcbion"  by  Paul  (comp.  CoL 
iv,  U  with  ver.  14).  If  this  be  not  thought  conclusive, 
nothing  can  be  argued  from  the  Greek  idioms  in  his 
style,  for  he  might  be  a  Hellenbtic  Jew,  nor  from  the 
Gentile  tendency  of  hb  Gospel,  for  thb  it  would  share 
with  the  inspired  writings  of  Paul,  a  Pharisee  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  GamalieL  The  date  of  hb  conversion 
b  uncertain.  He  was  not,  indeed, "  an  eyewitness  and 
minbter  of  the  Word  from  the  beginning"*(Luke  i,  2),  or 
he  would  have  rested  hb  claim  as  an  evangelbt  upon 
that  ground.  Hb  name  does  not  once  occur  in  the  Acts, 
and  we  can  only  infer  hb  presence  or  absence  from  the 
sudden  changes  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  and 
vice  versay  of  which  phenomenon,  notwithstanding  all 


which  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  for  the  wronirs'he   ^*^*'  ****  ^^  ^^  **^"  ^^  against  it,  this,  which  has 


had  suflFered,  especially  from  Berengar  and  WiUa:— Liftw 
de  rebus  gestis  OUoms  Afagni  imperatoiisy  an  account  of 
events  from  960  to  964,  which  b  the  more  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  Luitprand  was  an  eyewitness  and  often  an 
actor  in  all  the  occurrences  he  relates  -.^Relatio  de  Irga- 
tione  Constantinopolitana  of  968,  very  imporUnt  for  the 
information  it  contains  on  events  and  customs,  and  the 
best  written  of  Luitprand's  works.  The  Antapodosis 
and  Historia  OUonis,  of  which  the  original  MS.,  partly 
in  Luitprand's  own  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  Munich,  were  publbhed  at  Antwerp  (1640,  foL), 
and  in  several  hbtorical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in 
those  of  Reuber  and  Du  Chesne,  and  in  the  Scriptores  of 
M uratori,  voL  ii.  The  best  edition  of  Luitprand's  works 
b  contained  in  Pertz,  Monumental  voL  iii,  who  has  also 
publbhed  them  separately.  A  German  translation  of 
the  Antapodosis  was  published  by  the  baron  of  Osten- 
Sacken  (Berlin,  1853),  with  an  Introduction  by  Watten- 
bach.  See  Kopke,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Luitprandi  (BerL 
1842, 8vo);  Pertz,  iVonwOT.  iii,  264;  Wattenbach, /)f«tocA- 
lands  Geschichtsquellen  im  MittelnUer  (2d  etL  BerL  1866), 
p.  209 ;  Contzen,  Geschichtschreiber  d.  sdchsischen  Kaiser- 
zeity  etc  (Regensb.  1837) ;  Giesebrecht,  Kaiserzeif,  i,  740, 
742  sq. ;  Donniges,  Otfo  /,  p.  199  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  SS,  Ryz. 
voL  XI. ;  Martini,  Ue.  d,  Geschichtschreiber  Liudprand,  in 
Denkschrijr,  d.  Kdn,  A  kad,  d,  Wisstnsch.  of  Munich,  1809, 
1810;  Hoefer,  AoMr.«to.7.(7«»tfra/<',xxxii,  219;  Herzog, 
R^al'Eticifkhp.  viii,  442;  Baxmann,  Politik  der  Pemste, 
vol.  ii  (see  Index). 

Luke,  the  evancre1i«t,  and  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Although  himself  not  an  apostle,  he  has  ad- 
mirably supplemented  their  labors  by  hb  pen,  and  has 
thus  laid  the  literary  worid  under  lasting  obligation. 

I,  His  iVam^.— This,  in  the  Greek  form,  Xovkoq,  is 
abbreviated  from  Aoi/Kavoc,  the  Graecized  representative 


been  accepted  since  the  time  of  Irenaeus  (Contr,  Ha-r,  iii, 
14),  b  the  only  satbfactory  exphination.  Rejecting  the 
reading  (Tvvttrrpappkvutv  oi  ripwvy  Acts  xi,  28  (which 
only  rests  on  D.  and  Augustine,  De  Serm,  Dom,  ii,  17), 
which  would  bring  Luke  into  connection  with  Paul  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  as  well  as  the  identification  of  the 
evangelbt  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (AcU  xiii,  1 :  Rom. 
xvi,  21),  which  was  current  in  Origen's  time  {ad  Rom, 
x^^,  39 ;  see  Lardner,  CredibUity,  vi,  124 ;  Marsh,  Micha- 
elisy  iv,  234),  and  would  make  him  a  kinsman  of  Paul, 
we  first  find  Luke  in  Paul's  company  at  Troas,  and  sail- 
ing with  him  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi,  10, 11).  A.D.  4a 
Of  hb  previous  hbtory,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  hb 
conversion,  we  know  nothing,  but  Ewald's  supposition 
{Gesch,  d,  V.  Isr.  vi,  85, 448)  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
he  was  a  physician  residing  in  Troas,  converted  by  Paul, 
and  attachmg  himself  to  the  apostle  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  young  convert  He  may  abo,  as  Ewald  thinks, 
have  been  one  of  the  first  uncireumcised  Christians. 
Hb  conversion  had  taken  place  before,  since  he  silently 
aMumes  hb  place  among  the  great  apostle's  followers 
without  any  hint  that  thb  was  hb  first  admission  to  the 
knowledge  and  minbtry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  senl  possibly  by 
Paul  himself.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  Luke 
had  already  joined  Paul  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  27-30;  see 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  October,  1861,  p.  170,  and 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  Paul,  chap,  v,  new  ed. 
I^nd.  1861).  He  accompanied  Paul  as  far  as  Philippi, 
but  did  not  share  in  the  imprisonment  of  his  master  and 
hb  companion  Sibs,  nor,  as  the  third  person  b  resumed 
(Acts  x\ii,  1),  did  he,  it  would  seem,  take  any  further 
part  in  the  apostle's  missionary  journey.  The  first 
person  appears  again  on  Paul's  third  visit  to  Philippi, 
A.D.  54  (Acts  XX,  5, 6),  from  which  it  has  been  gathered 
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ion  that  Luke  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  viii,  18  as  **  the 
brother  whoee  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches'*  (a  view  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  collect  for  Luke's  day),  as  well  as  the  early  tradition 
embodied  in  the  subscription  to  that  epistle,  that  it  was 
sent  from  Philippi  *'  by  Titus  and  Lucaa^  we  shall  have 
evidence  of  the  evangelist's  missionary  zeal  during  this 
long  space  of  time.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
during  the  '*  three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(Acta  XX,  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth 
on  this  errand,  the  word  "  gospel"  being,  of  course,  to  be 
understood,  not,  as  Jerome  and  others  erroneously  inter- 
pret it,  of  Luke's  written  gospel,  but  of  his  publication 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mistaken  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "  gospel*'  in  this  place  has  thus 
led  some  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
to  this  period,  a  view  which  derives  some  support  from 
the  Arabic  version  published  by  Erpenius,  in  which  its 
writing  is  placed  "  in  a  city  of  Macedonia  twenty-two 
years  after  the  Ascension,"  A.D.  51.  From  their  reunion 
at  Philippi,  Luke  remained  in  constant  attendance  on 
Paul  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx,  6-xxi, 
18),  and,  disappearing  from  the  narrative  during  the 
apostle's  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem  and  Csesarea,  reap- 
pears again  when  he  sets  out  for  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  1). 
A.D.  56.  He  was  shipwrecked  with  Paul  (xxviii,  2), 
and  traveUed  with  him  by  Syracuse  and  Puteoli  to  Rome 
(vers.  12-16),  where  he  appears  to  have  continued  as  his 
fellow-laborer  (trvvipyoct  Philem.  24 ;  CoLiv,4)  till  the 
close  of  his  first  imprisonment,  A.D.  58.  The  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv,  11)  gives  us  the  latest  glimpse 
of  the  **■  beloved  physician,"  and  our  authentic  informa- 
tion r^^arding  him  beautifully  closes  with  a  testimony 
from  the  apostle's  pen  to  his  faithfulness  amidst  general 
defection,  A.D.  64. 

IIL  Traditionary  Notices. — ^The  above  sums  up  all  we 
really  know  about  Luke ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scantiness  of  authentic  information  is  the 
copiousness  of  tradition,  increasing  in  definiteness,  be  it 
remarked,  as  it  advances.  His  Gentile  descent  being 
taken  for  granted,  his  birthplace  was  appropriately 
enough  fixed  at  Antioch,  "  the  centre  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian  name"  (Ea- 
sebius,  N,  £1  iii,  4 ;  comp.  Jerome,  De  Vir.  lUuti.  7 ;  In 
Matt,  Pnef.),  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Chrysos- 
tom,  when  dwelling  on  the  historical  associations  of  the 
city,  appears  to  know  nothing  of  such  a  tradition.  He 
was  believed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte,  ignorant 
of  Hebrew  (Jerome,  Qutest,  in  Gen,  c  xlvi),  and  probably 
— because  he  alone  mentions  their  mission,  but  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  own  words  (Luke  i,  23) — one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples  who,  having  left  our  Lord  in  offence  (John 
vi,  60-66),  was  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  the  ministry 
of  Paul  (Epiphan.  Har,  li,  11) ;  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
desired  to  *'see  Jesus"  (John  xii,  20,  21),  and  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas  on  the  journey  to  Emmaus  (Theophyl. 
Proem  in  Luc).  An  idle  legend  of  Greek  origin,  which 
first  appears  in  the  late  and  credulous  historian  Niceph- 
orus  Callisus  (died  1450),  Hist,  Eccl,  ii,  43,  and  was  uni- 
venuilly  accepted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  represents  Luke  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  painting  {dxputi;  Hiv  ^oi- 
ypa^ov  rix^n^  l^iiriaTafttvoi)^  and  assigns  to  his  hand 
the  first  portraits  of  our  Lord,  his  mother,  and  his  chief 
apostles  (see  the  monographs  of  Maiuii  [Florent.  1764] 
and  Schlichter  [Hal  1734]). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  his  death, 
and  the  traditions  are  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Gregory  Naz.  reckons  him  among  the  martyrs,  and  the 
untrustworthy  Nicephorus  gives  us  full  details  of  the 
time,  place,  and  mode  of  his  martjrrdom,  viz.,  that  he 
was  crucified  to  a  live  olive-tree  in  Greece,  in  his  eighti- 
eth year.  According  to  others,  he  died  a  natural  death 
after  preaching  (according  to  Epiphanius,  Contra  Har, 
li,  11)  in  Dalroatia.  (lallia,  Italy,  and  Macedonia;  was 
buried  in  Bithynia,  whence  his  bones  were  translated  by 
Constantius  to  Constantinople  (Isid.  HispaL  c  82 ;  Phi- 
lostoigius,  voL  iii,  chap.  xxix).    See  generally  Kohler, 


Dissert,  de  Luca  Ev,  (Lipsiie,  1695) ;  Credner,  Einkii,  ins 
N.T,\,l2i, 

LUKE,  GosPBL  ACCORDING  TO,  the  third  in  order  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

I.  Author — Genuineness, — The  universal  tradition  of 
Christendom,  reaching  up  at  least  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  2d  century,  has  assigned  the  third  member  of  our 
Gospel  collection  to  Luke,  Paul's  trusted  c<»npanion  and 
fellow-laborer,  trwipyv^y  who  alone  continued  in  attend- 
ance on  his  beloved  master  in  his  last  imprisonment 
(CoL  iv,  14 ;  PhUem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1).  Its  authorship 
has  never  been  questioned  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  when  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Germany — the 
main  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  demolishing  of 
every  ancient  belief  to  set  up  some  new  hypothesis  in 
its  stead-^has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  without, 
however,  effectually  disturbing  the  old  traditionary 
statement.  The  investigations  of  Semler,  Hilgenfeld, 
Ritschl,  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  and  others,  have 
failed  to  overthrow  the  harmonious  assertion  of  the 
early  Church  that  the  third  Gospel,  as  we  have  it,  is 
the  genuine  work  of  Luke.  It  is  well  known  that, 
though  the  "  Gospels"  are  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
as  a  collection  already  used  and  accepted  by  the  Church 
(^ApoL  i,  66 ;  DiaL  c,  Tryph,  c  10),  and  his  works  supply 
a  very  considerable  number  of  quotations,  enabling  us  to 
identify,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  these  ivayyi\ta 
with  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned by  the  names  of  their  authors  till  the  end  of  the 
2d  century.  In  the  Muratorian  fhigment,  which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  A.D.  170,  we  read,  "Tertium 
Evangelii  librum  secimdum  Lucam  Lucas  iste  medicus 
poet  ascensum  Christi  cum  eum  Paulus  quasi  ut  juris 
(jov  dueaiov)  studioeum  [*  itineris  socium,'  Bunsrn]  se- 
cum  adsumsisset  nomine  sno  ex  ordine  [^opinione,'  Cred' 
ner\  conscripsit  (Dominum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  car- 
ne),  et  idem  prout  assequi  potuit,  ita  et  a  natiWtate  Jo- 
hannis  incepit  dicere"  (Wcstcott,  Hist,  of  Can,  p.  559). 
The  testimony  of  Irenseus,  A.D.  dr.  180,  is  equally  defi- 
nite, XovKog  i^  6  dicoXovOoQ  UauXou  rb  vir  Utivov  «j- 
pvaaofitvov  tvayyiXtov  iv  /3()3Xi^  KariQiro  {Contra 
Har.  iii,  1, 1),  while  from  bis  enumeration  of  the  many 
particulars,  p/i/runa  evangeUi  (ib.  iii,  14, 8),  recorded  by 
Luke  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Gospel  he  had  was  the 
same  we  now  possess.  Tatian's  Diaiessaron  is  an  un- 
impeachable evidence  of  the  existence  of  four  Gospels, 
and  therefore  of  that  by  Luke,  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  in  the  same  century.  The  writings  of  Tertullian 
against  Marcion,  dr.  207,  abound  with  references  to  our 
Gospel,  which,  with  Irenaeus,  be  asserts  to  have  been 
written  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Paul  {Adv. 
Marc,  iv,  2;  iv,  5).  In  Eusebius  we  find  both  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Acts  specified  as  Qtoicvtvara  (iijiXia^  while 
Luke's  knowledge  of  the  sacred  narrative  is  ascribed  to 
information  received  from  Paul,  aided  by  his  mtircourse 
with  the  other  apostles  (riJc  Ti!»v  aXXiav  avoaroXtav 
ofitXioQ  uifiXtifiivog,  H.  E.  iii,  4  and  24).  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  erroneous  view  which 
interpreted  timyyiUov  (Rom.  ii,  16;  comp.  2  Cor.  viii, 
18)  of  a  written  document  was  generally  received,  and 
that,  in  the  words  "according  to  my  Gospel,"  Paul  was 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  evangelist.  This 
is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome  {De  Vir.  JUust,  7),  and  ac- 
cepted by  Origen  (Eusebius,  H,  E.  vi,  25)— one  among 
many  proofs  of  the  want  of  the  critical  faculty  among 
the  fathers  of  that  age. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  early  acceptance  of  Luke's 
Gospel  may  be  derived  from  the  gvastio  veacafa  of  ita 
relation  to  the  Crospel  of  Marcion.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  this  subject,  which  has  led  critics  to  the  most 
opposite  conclusions,  for  a  full  account  of  which  the  read- 
er may  be  referred  to  De  Wette,  Einleit.  inN.T.p,  119- 
137,  as  well  as  to  the  treatises  of  Ritschl,  Baur,  Hilgen- 
fdd,  Hahn,  and  Yolckmar.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
purpofe  to  mention  that  the  Gnostic  teacher  Mardon,  in 
pursuit  of  his  professed  object  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaizing 
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teacben,  rejected  all  the  books  of  tbe  canon  with  tbe 
exception  of  ten  epistles  of  Paul  and  a  gospel,  whicb  he 
called  simply  a  gospel  of  Christ.  We  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Ireuieus  (CorUr,  Har,  i,  27, 2 ;  iii,  12, 12,  etc), 
TertulUan  {Cont,  Marc  iv,  1,  2,  6),  Origen  {Cont,  Ceb, 
ii,  27),  and  Epipbanius  {I/cBi\  xlii,  11)  that  the  basis  of 
Marcion's  Gospel  was  that  of  Luke,  abridged  and  altered 
by  him  to  suit  his  peculiar  tenets  (for  the  alterations  and 
omissions,  the  chief  being  its  curtailment  by  the  first  two 
chapters,  see  De  Wette,  p.  128-182),  though  we  cannot 
assert,  as  was  done  by  his  enemies  among  the  orthodox, 
that  all  the  variations  are  due  to  Marcion  himself,  many 
of  them  having  no  connection  with  his  heretical  views, 
and  being,  rather,  various  readings  of  great  antiquity 
and  high  importance.^  Of  late  years,  however,  the  op- 
posite view,  which  was  first  broached  by  Semler,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Eichhom,  has  been  vigorously  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Ritschl  and  Baur,  who  have  endeav- 
ored  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  we  have  it,  is 
interpolated,  and  that  the  portions  Marcion  is  charged 
with  having  omitted  were  really  unauthorized  additions 
to  the  original  document.  See  Bleek,  EinL  in  dcu  N,  T, 
§  52.  Volckmar,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  Das  Evang. 
Marcions  (Lips.  1852),  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
theory,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
as  we  now  have  it,  was  the  material  on  which  Marcion 
worked,  and,  therefore,  that  before  he  began  to  teach, 
the  date  of  which  may  be  fixed  about  A.D.  139,  it  was 
already  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  Church.  Zeller 
and  Ritschl  have  since  abandoned  their  position  (TheoL 
Jahrb,  1851,  p.  887, 528),  and  Baur  has  greatly  modified 
bis  {MarkiuevangeL  1851,  p.  191).  See  also  Hahn,  Das 
Ecctngdium  Marciont  (Konigsb.  1823) ;  Olshausen,  Echt- 
heit  der  vier  Kanoru  Evangelien  (Konigsb.  1823) ;  Ritschl, 
Das  Evangeliwn  Marcions  (Tubing.  1846) ;  Baur,  Krit. 
Untersuchung  fiber  d,  Kan.  Evcmgdien  (Tubing.  1847) ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit.  Untersuchungen  (Halle,  1850) ;  bishop 
Thirlwall's  Introduction  to  SchUiermacher  on  St,  Luke; 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  d.  N.  T,  (BerL  1848) ;  Norton,  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels  (Bost.  1844),  iii,  add.  note  C,  p.  xlix. 
II.  Sources, — ^I'he  authorities  from  which  Luke  de- 
rived his  Gospel  are  clearly  indicated  by  him  in  the  in- 
troduction (i,  1-4).  He  does  not  claim  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  or  to  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts  he  records,  but,  as  an  honest 
compiler,  to  have  gone  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
then  accessible,  and,  having  accurately  traced  the  whole 
courM  of  the  apostolic  tradition  from  the  very  first,  in  its 
every  detail  (TrapTiKoXovOriKori  dvutOtv  vaaivdKptfiwi:)^ 
,to  have  written  an  orderly  narrative  of  the  facts  (frpay- 
fAdruv)  already  fully  believed  (mirXrjpo^prifiivutv)  in 
the  Chrbtian  Church,  and  which  Theophilus  had  already 
learned,  not  from  books,  but  from  oral  teaching  (Kartj- 
Xh^li: ;  comp.  Acts  xviii,  25 ;  GaL  vi,  5).  These  sources 
were  partly  the  "  oral  tradition**  (irapiSotrav)  of  those 
"  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  min- 
isters of  the  Word,**  and  partly  the  written  records  (to 
which  Ewald,  ri,  40,  on  unexplained  grounds,  dogmat- 
ically assigns  a  non-Judiean  origin)  which  even  th^n 
**  many**  (ttoXXoO  had  attempted  to  draw  up,  of  which, 
though  the  evangelist's  words  do  not  necessarily  bear 
that  meaning,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  avail 
himself.  Though  we  thankfully  believe  that,  as  well  in 
the  selection  of  his  materials  as  in  the  employment  of 
them,  Luke  was  acting  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Huly  Spirit,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  lays  claim 
to  no  such  supeniatnral  guidance,  but  simply  to  the  care 
and  accuracy  of  an  honest,  painstaking,  and  well-in- 
formed eilitor,  not  so  consciously  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  his  own 
mental  powers.  His  use  of  his  authorities  is  not  me- 
chanical ;  though  often  incorporating,  apparently  with 
little  alteration,  large  portions  of  the  oral  tradition,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  those 
with  whom  he  oonversedf  and  adopting  narratives  al- 
ready current  (of  which  the  first  two  chapters,  with  their 
Jianh  Hebraistic  phraseology,  immediately  succeeding 


the  comparatively  pure  Greek  of  the  dedication,  are  an 
example),  the  free  handling  of  his  pen  is  everywhere  to 
be  recognised.  The  connecting  links  and  the  passages 
of  transition  evidence  the  hand  of  the  author,  which 
may  again  be  recognised  in  the  greater  variety  of  his 
style,  the  more  complex  character  of  his  sentences,  and 
the  care  he  bestows  in  smoothing  away  harshnesses,  and 
imparting  a  more  classical  air  to  the  synoptical  portions. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers  as  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  Luke*s  (toepel 
(TertulL  adv.  Marc,  iv,  5,  **  Lucsb  digestum  Paulo  ad- 
scribere  solent  ;**  Irenseus,  Cont,  liar,  iii,  1 ;  Origen  apud 
Euseb.  Hist,  EccL  vi,  25;  Euseb.  hist.  EccL  iii,  4;  Je- 
rome, De  Vir,  lUust,  7),  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
gospel  itself  to  favor  such  a  hypothesis,  and  very  much 
to  contradict  it.  It  is  true  that  the  account  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi,  23-25,  displays 
an  almost  verbal  identity  with  Luke  xxii,  19,  20 ;  and, 
as  Paul  aflhins  that  he  received  his  "  from  the  Lord,"  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  evangelist  has  in  this  in- 
stance incorporated  a  fragment  of  the  direct  teaching 
of  his  master.  But  this  is  a  solitary  example  (Luke 
xxiv,  34,  comp.  with  1  Cor.  xv,  5,  b  too  trifling  to  de- 
serve mention),  and  it  b  impossible  that  the  evangelist 
should  have  expressed  himself  as  he  has  done  in  hb 
preface  if  he  had  derived  the  facts  of  hb  narrative  from 
one  who  was  neither  **  an  eye-witness**  nor  ^  a  minbter 
of  the  Word  finom  the  beginning.**  Nor  again  in  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  gospel,  when  impar- 
tially viewed,  b  there  much  that  can  fairly  be  consid- 
ered as  bearing  out  the  hypothesb  of  a  Pauline  origin. 
Those  who  have  sifted  the  gospel  with  thb  object  have, 
it  b  true,  gathered  a  numbor  of  passages  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  Pauline  tendency  (see  Hilgenfeld, 
Evang,^  and  the  ingenious  essay  prefixed  to  thb  gospel 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament^  e.  g.  Luke  iv,  25 
sq. ;  ix,  52  sq. ;  x,  30  sq. ;  xvii,  16-18 ;  and  the  parables 
of  the  prodigal  son,  the  unprofitable  servant,  and  the 
Pharisee  and  publican,  which  have  been  instanced  by 
De  Wette  as  bringing  out  the  apostle's  teaching  on  jqs- 
tification  by  faith  alone;  but,  as  dean  Alford  has  ably 
shown  (Greek  Test,  i,  44,  note  5),  such  a  list  may  easily 
be  collected  from  the  other  gospels,  while  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  definite  statement  of  the  doctrinal  truths 
which  come  forward  with  the  greatest  prominence  in 
the  apostle*8  writings,  and,  with  very  scanty  exceptions, 
of  hb  peculiar  theological  phraseology,  b  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  prove  how  undue  has  been  the  weight  assigned 
to  Pauline  influence  in  the  composition  of  the  gospel. 
It  b  certainly  true  that,  in  the  words  of  bbhop  Thiri- 
wall  (Schleiermacher  On  St,  Luke,  Introd.  p.  cxxviii), 
"•  Luke's  Gospel  contains  numerous  indications  of  that 
enlarged  view  of  Christianity  which  gave  to  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  Paul,  a  form  and  an  extent  very  differ- 
ent from  the  original  tradition  of  the  Jews,**  but  no 
more  can  be  legitimately  inferred  than  that  Luke  was 
Paul's  disciple,  instructed  by  the  apostle  of  the  GentUes, 
and  naturally  sharing  in  hb  view  of  the  gospel  as  a 
message  of  salvation  for  all  nations ;  not  that  his  gospel 
was  in  any  sense  derived  from  him,  or  rested  on  the 
apostolic  basb  of  Paul. 

The  question  naturaUy  arises  whether  the  gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  aniong  the  iiriytjoiig  to  which 
Luke  refers.  The  answers  to  thb  have  been  various 
and  contradictory,  the  same  data  leading  critics  to  the 
most  opposite  conclusions.  Meyer  {Comment,  ii,  217)  b 
of  opinion  that  Luke  availed  himself  both  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  though  chiefly  of  the  latter,  as  the  **  primi- 
tive gospel  ;'*  while  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand  (£w»- 
leif.  sec  94,  p.  185),  considers  Mark's  Gospel  the  latest 
of  the  three,  and  based  upon  them  as  authorities.  In 
the  face  of  these  and  other  discordant  theories,  of  which 
a  list  may  be  seen  (De  Wette,  Einleit.  §  88,  p.  162-168), 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  attempt  a  categorical  decision.  A 
calm  review  of  the  evidence  will,  however,  lead  roost 
unbiassed  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  all  three  wrote 
in  perfect  independence  of  one  another;  each,  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  a,  distinct  view  of 
the  great  complex  whole,  the  reflex  of  the  Mrriter^s  own 
individual  impressions,  and  that  least  of  all  b  Luke  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  ridacteur  of  the  prior  writings 
of  his  brother  synoptists — a  theory,  the  improbabilities 
and  absurdities  of  which  have  been  well  pointed  out  by 
dean  Alford  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Tettamentf 
i,  2-6,  41. 

III.  Relation  to  Matthew  and  ifarl-.— Believing  that 
no  one  of  the  three  synoptical  gospels  is  dependent  on 
the  others,  and  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  strik- 
ing correspondence,  not  only  in  the  broad  outline  of  our 
Lord*8  life  and  work,  and  the  incidents  with  which  this 
outline  is  filled  up,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent^  in 
the  parables  and  addresses  recorded,  and  even  in  the 
language  and  forms  of  expression,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
same  apostolical  oral  tradition  having  formed  the  orig- 
inal basis  of  each,  we  have  presented  a  very  interesting 
point  of  inquiry  in  tracing  the  correspondence  and  diver- 
gence of  the  several  narratives.  In  particular,  a  com- 
parison of  Luke  with  the  other  SA^noptists  furnishes 
many  striking' and  important  residts.  With  the  gen- 
eral identity  of  the  body  of  the  historj*,  we  at  once  no- 
tice that  there  are  two  large  portions  peculiar  to  this 
evangelist,  containing  events  or  discourses  recorded  by 
him  alone.  These  are  the  first  two  chapters,  narrating 
the  conception,  birth,  infancy,  and  early  development 
of  our  Lord  and  his  forerunner,  and  the  long  section  (ix, 
51-xviii,  14)  devoted  to  our  Lord^s  final  journey  to  Je- 
nisalem,  and  comprising  some  of  his  most  beautiful  par- 
ables. We  have  also  other  smaller  sections  supplying 
incidents  passed  over  by  Matthew  and  Mark — the  ques- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  Baptist's  replies  (iii,  10-14) ; 
Simon  and  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (vii,  86-50) ; 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (viii,  11-17);  the  storj' 
of  Zacchseus  (xix,  1-10) ;  our  Lord's  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem (xix,  89-44);  the  journey  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  18- 
86).  In  other  parts  he  follows  a  tradition  at  once  so 
much  fuller  and  so  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
others  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  that  a  different 
event  is  recorded  (ch.  iv,  16-80 ;  comp.  Matt,  xiii,  54- 
68;  Mark  vi,  1-6;  ch.  v,  1-11 ;  comp.  Matt,  iv,  18-22; 
Mark  i,  16-20).  Even  where  the  language  employed 
so  closely  corresponds  as  to  remove  all  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  events,  fresh  details  are  given,  often  of 
the  greatest  interest,  e.  g.  vpo<nvxofuvov  (iii,  21) ;  cut- 
fiariKif  tidn  (iii,  22);  irXi/p.  irvivfA.  ay.  (iv,  1);  8n 
ifioi  irapadiSorat^  k.t.X.  (iv,  6) ;  dpxt  Kaipov  (iv,  18); 
ivpafuc  Kwpiow  ^K,  K.T.X.  (v,  17);  KaroKiir^v  uTfav- 
ra  and  Soxn  /<cy>  (v»  28, 29);  the  comparison  of  old  and 
new  wine  (v,  89);  iirXiio^,  Avoiac  (vi,  11);  dvvaftii- 
wrtp'  avTov  iV}px-  (vi,  19);  the  cures  in  the  presence 
of  John's  disciples  (vii,  21),  and  the  incidental  remarks 
(ver.  29, 80) ;  many  additional  touches  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (viii,  26-39),  and  the  trans- 
figuration, especially  the  fact  of  his  ^*  praying"  (Luke 
records  at  least  six  instances  of  our  Lord  ha\nng  prayed 
omitted  by  the  other  evangelists),  and  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  with  Moses  and  Elijah  (ix,  28-86); 
notices  supplied  (xx,  19 ;  xxi,  37, 88),  all  tending  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  of  a  mere  copy- 
ist, but  of  a  trustworthy  and  independent  witness. 
Luke's  account  of  the  passion  and  resurrection  is  to  a 
great  extent  his  own,  adding  much  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance to  the  synoptical  narrative,  particularly  the 
warning  to  Simon  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (xxii,  81, 
82) ;  the  bloody  sweat  (ver.  44) ;  the  sending  to  Herod 
(xxiii,  7-12) ;  the  words  to  the  women  (ver.  27-31) ;  the 
prayer  lor  forgiveness  (ver.  34) ;  the  penitent  thief  (ver. 
89-48);  the  walk  to  Emmaus  (xxiv,  13-35);  and  the 
ascension  (ver.  50-53). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  which 
Luke  is  more  characteristically  distinguished  from  both 
the  evangelists  than  in  his  selection  of  our  Lord's  para- 
bles. There  are  no  less  than  eleven  quite  peculiar  to 
him:  (1.)  The  two  debtors;  (2.)  Good  Samaritan;  (3.) 
Friend  at  midiiight;  (4.)  Rich  fool;  (5.)  Barren  fig- 


tree;  (6.)  Lost  silver;  (7.)  Prodigal  son;  (S,)  Unjust 
steward;  (9.)  Rich  man  and  Li^arus;  (10.)  Unjust 
judge;  (11.)  Pharisee  and  publican;  and  two  others, 
the  Great  Supper,  and  the  Pounds,  which,  with  many 
points  of  similarity,  differ  considerably  from  those  found 
in  Matthew. 

Of  our  Lord's  miracles,  six  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  recorded  by  Luke:  (1.)  Miraculous  draught; 
(2.)  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  (8.)  The  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity ;  (4.)  The  man  with  a  dropsy ; 
(5.)  The  ten  lepers;  (6.)  llie  healing  of  Malchus's  ear. 
Of  the  seven  not  rehited  by  him,  the  most  remarkable 
omission  is  that  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  for  which 
a  priori  reasoning  would  have  claimed  a  special  place 
in  the  so-called  Gospel  of  the  Gentiles.  We  miss  also 
the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand, the  cure  of  the  blind  men,  and  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth,  and  the  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree. 

The  chief  omissions  in  narrative  are  the  whole  sec- 
tion, Matt,  xiv-xvi,  12;  Mark  vi,  45-viii,  26;  Matt, 
xix,  2-12;  XX,  1-16,  20-28;  comp.  Mark  x,  85-45;  the 
anointing.  Matt,  xxvi,  6-18;  Mark  xiv,  3-9. 

With  regard  to  coincidence  of  language,  a  most  im- 
portant remark  was  long  since  made  by  bishop  Marsh 
(Michaelis,  V,  817),  that  when  Matthew  and  Luke  agree 
verbally  in  the  common  synoptical  sections,  Mark  al- 
ways agrees  with  them  also;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  these  sections  of  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Luke  alone.  A  close  scrutiny  will 
discover  that  the  verbal  agreement  between  Luke  and 
Mark  is  greater  than  that  between  Luke  and  Matthew, 
while  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  second  and  third 
evangelists  on  the  same  source  is  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  the  observation  of  Reuss,  that  they  agree 
both  in  excess  and  defect  when  compared  with  Mat- 
thew :  that  when  Mark  has  elements  wanting  in  Blat- 
thew,Luke  usually  has  them  also ;  while,  when  Matthew 
supplies  more  than  Mark,  Luke  follows  the  latter;  and 
that  where  Mark  fails  altogether,  Luke's  narrative  often 
represents  a  different  vapadoat^  from  that  of  Matthew. 

IV.  Character  and  general  Purpose,— We  must  admit, 
but  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the 
gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam, 
not  from  Abraham,  so  as  to  connect  him  with  the  whole 
human  race,  and  not  merely  with  the  Jews.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  number  has 
wtuaUy  been  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as 
twelve,  the  number  of  the  apostles,  represents  the  Jews 
and  their  twelve  tribes. 

On  the  supposed  **  doctrinal  tendency"  of  the  gospel, 
however,  much  has  been  written  which  it  is  painful  to 
dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
see  in  this  divine  book  an  attempt  to  ingraft  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  on  the  Jewish  representations  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  to  elevate  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over 
the  Judaizing  tendencies,  and  to  put  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  apostles !  (See  Zeller,  A  post. ;  Baur,  Kanon, 
Evang. ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  How  two  impartial  histori- 
cal narratives,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  could  have  been 
taken  for  two  tracts  written  for  polemical  and  personal 
ends,  is  to  an  English  mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even 
its  supporters  found  that  the  int^pired  author  had  car- 
ried out  his  purpose  so  badly  that  they  were  forced  to 
assume  that  a  second  author  or  editor  had  altered  the 
work  with  a  view  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pau- 
line elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kanon,  Evang,  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  there  is  no  trace 
whatever;  and  the  invention  of  the  second  editor  is  a 
gross  de>ace  to  cover  the  failure  of  the  first  hypothesis. 
By  such  a  machinery  it  will  be  possible  to  prove  in 
after  ages  that  Gibbon's  History  was  originally  a  plea 
for  Christianity,  or  any  similar  paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out  this 
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''Pauline  tendency"  are  brought  together  by  Hilgenfeld 
with  great  care  {Evcmgeiienf  p.  220);  but  Reuss  has 
shown,  by  passages  from  Matthew  which  have  the  same 
"  tendency"  against  the  Jews,  how  brittle  such  an  argu- 
ment is,  and  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two 
evangelists  wrote  facts  and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with 
those  facts  with  pure  historical  candor  (Reuss,  Uistoire 
de  la  TheoloffU,  voL  ii,  b.  vi,  ch.  vi).  Writing  to  a  Gen- 
tile convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other  Gentiles, 
Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  narrative  to  their 
needs,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective  bias,  not  a  vestige 
of  a  personal  motive,  has  been  suffered  to  sully  the  in- 
spired page.  Had  the  influence  of  Paul  been  the  ex- 
clusive or  principal  source  of  this  gospel,  we  should 
have  found  in  it  more  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  which  contains  (so  to  speak)  the  Gospel  of 
Paul. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Luke's  Gospel  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  those  of  the  other  synoptists,  espe- 
cially Matthew,  is  its  universality.  The  message  he 
delivers  is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  mistakenly  de- 
scribed, for  the  Gentiles  as  such,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  but  for  men.  As  we  read  his  record,  we  seem 
to  see  him  anticipating  the  time  when  all  nations  should 
hear  the  Gospel  message,  when  all  distinctions  of  race 
or  class  should  be  done  away,  and  all  claims  based  on  a 
fancied  self-righteousness  annulled,  and  the  glad  tidings 
should  be  heard  and  received  by  all  who  were  united  in 
the  bomia  of  a  common  humanity,  and  felt  their  need 
of  a  common  Saviour,  "  the  light  to  lighten  the  Gren- 
tiles,  ard  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel."  It  is  this 
character  which  has  given  it  a  right  to  the  title  of  the 
Paidine  Gospel,  and  enables  us  to  understand  why  Mar- 
cion  selected  it  as  the  only  true  exponent  of  Christ's 
GospeL  This  universalism,  however,  is  rather  inter- 
woven with  the  gospel  than  to  be  specified  in  definite 
instances;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  how  completely 
it  is  in  accordance  with  it  that  Luke  records  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world-embracing  Roman  empire  —  that  he  traces  his 
genealogy  back  to  the  head  of  the  human  race— that 
his  first  recorded  sermon  (iv,  16-27)  gives  proof  of  God's 
wide-reaching  mercy,  as  displayed  in  the  widow  of  Sa- 
repta  and  Naaman— that  in  the  mission  of  the  twelve, 
the  limitation  to  the  "  cities  of  Israel"  should  have  no 
place,  while  he  alone  records  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
(a  number  symbolical  of  the  Gentile  world) — that  in  the 
sermon  on  the  -uount  all  references  to  the  law  should  be 
omitted,  while  all  claims  to  superior  holiness  or  national 
prerogative  ar:  cut  away  by  his  gracious  dealings  with, 
and  kindly  mention  of,  the  despised  Samaritans  (ix,  52 
sq.;  X,  30  Sf{.;  xvii,  U  sq.). 

As  with  the  race  in  general,  so  with  its  individual 
members.  Luke  delights  to  bear  witness  that  none  are 
shut  out  from  God's  mercy — nay,  that  the  outcast  and 
the  lost  are  the  special  objects  of  his  care  and  search. 
As  proofs  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  narratives  of  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  the  Samaritan  leper,  Zacchie- 
118,  and  the  penitent  thief;  and  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  lost  silver,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and,  above  all,  to  that  "  which 
has  probably  exercised  most  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Christendom  in  all  periods"  (Maurice,  Uniiy  of  the  Cos- 
pely  p.  274),  the  prodigal  son. 

Most  naturally  also  in  Luke  we  find  the  most  fre- 
quent allusions  to  that  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
striking  distinctions  between  the  old  and  modem  world 
—the  position  of  woman  as  a  fellow-heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  sharing  in  the  same  responsibilities  and 
hopes,  and  that  woman  comes  forward  roost  prominent- 
ly (the  Syrophoenician,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  single 
marked  exception)  as  the  object  of  our  Lord's  sympathy 
and  love.  Commencing  with  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a 
type  of  the  purity  and  lowly  obedience  which  is  the 
true  glory  of  womanhood,  we  meet  in  succession  with 
Anna  the  prophetess,  the  pattern  of  holy  widowhood 
(comp.  1  Tim.  v,  5) ;  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner ;  the 


widow  of  Nain;  the  ministering  women  (viii,  2,  8); 
Mary  and  Martha;  the  'daughter  of  Abraham"  (xiii, 
II);  and  close  the  list  with  the  words  of  exquisite  ten* 
demess  and  sympathy  to  the  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem" 
(xxiii,  28). 

This  universal  character  is  one,  the  roots  of  which  lie 
deep  in  Luke's  conception  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
Christ.  With  him,  more  than  in  the  other  gospels,  Je- 
sus is  "  the  second  roan,  the  Lord  from  heaven"  (Lange) ; 
and  if  in  his  pages  we  see  more  of  his  divine  nature, 
and  have  in  the  more  detailed  reports  of  his  conception 
and  ascension  clearer  proofs  that  he  was  indeed  the  Son 
of  the  Highest,  it  is  here  too,  in  "•  the  life-giving  sympa- 
thy and  intercourse  with  the  inner  man,  in  the  human 
fellowship  grounded  on  not  denying  the  divine  conde- 
scension and  compassion"  (Maurice,  u. «.),  that  we  rec- 
ognise the  perfect  ideal  man. 

Luke,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  is  the  gospel  of  con- 
trasts. Starting  with  the  contrast  between  the  doubt 
of  Zacharias  and  the  trustful  obedience  of  Mary,  we  find 
in  almost  every  page  proofs  of  the  twofold  power  of 
Christ's  word  and  work  foretold  by  Simeon  (ii,  34).  To 
select  a  few  of  the  more  striking  examples :  He  alone 
presents  to  our  view  Simon  and  the  sinful  woman,  Mar- 
tha and  Mary,  the  thankful  and  thankless  lepers,  the 
tears  and  hosannas  on  the  brow  of  Olivet;  he  alone  adds 
the  "  woes"  to  the  "  blessings"  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  carries  on  in  the  parables  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  and  the  good 
Samaritan,  that  series  of  strong  contrasts  which  finds  so 
appropriate  a  close  in  the  penitent  and  blaspheming 
malefactors. 

Once  more,  Luke  is  the  hymn-writer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. *' Taught  by  thee,  the  Church  prolongs  her 
hymns  of  high  thanksgi\Hng  still"  (Keble,  Christian 
Year),  But  for  his  record  the  Magnificat,  Benedictus, 
and  Nunc  Dimittis  would  have  been  lost  to  us;  and  it 
is  he  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  A  ve  MaricL,  identified 
with  tba  religious  life  of  so  large  a  part  of  Christendom, 
and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis^  which  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  its  most  solemn  ritual. 

To  turn  from  the  internal  to  the  external  character- 
istics of  Luke's  Gospel,  these  we  shall  find  no  less  mark- 
ed and  distinct.  His  narrative  is,  as  he  promised  it 
should  be,  an  orderly  one  (ca^c^^Ct  i^^) ;  but  the  order 
is  one  rather  of  subject  than  of  time.  As  to  the  other 
synoptists,  though  maintaining  the  principle  of  chrono- 
logical successbn  in  the  main  outluie  of  his  narrative, 
"  he  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  mere  chronology  to  that 
order  of  events  which  was  the  fittest  to  develop  hb  pur- 
pose according  to  the  object  proposed  by  the  inspiring 
Spirit,  grouping  his  incidents  according  to  another  and 
deeper  order  than  that  of  mere  time"  (Maurice,  u, «.). 
It  Is  true  that  he  furnishes  us  with  the  three  most  pre- 
cise dates  in  the  whole  Gospel  nauative  (ii,  2 ;  iii,  1, 23 
— each  one,  be  it  remarked,  the  subject  of  vehement  con- 
troversy), but,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  Wieseler 
and  others  to  force  a  strict  chronological  character  upon 
his  gospel,  an  unpr^udiced  perusal  will  convince  as  that 
his  narrative  is  loose  and  fragmentary,  especially  in  the 
section  ix,  49-xviii,  14,  and  his  notes  of  time  vague  aad 
destitute  of  precision,  even  where  the  other  synoptists 
are  more  definite  (ch.v,  12;  comp. Matt. viii, I;  cb.vtii,4; 
comp.  Matt,  xiii,  1 ;  ch.  viii,  22 ;  comp.  Mark  iv,  35,  etc). 

'*  The  accuracy  with  which  Luke  has  drawn  up  his 
Gospel  appears  in  many  instances.  Thus,  he  is  partic- 
ular in  telling  us  the  dates  of  his  more  important  events. 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Augoitus, 
and  the  government  of  Syria  by  Cyrenius  (ii,  1-8).  The 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  pointed  out  as  to  ita 
time  with  extreme  circumstantiality  (iii,  1-2).  But  it 
is  in  lesser  matters  that  accuracy  is  chiefly  shown.  Thus 
the  mountain  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  is  mark- 
ed by  him  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  is  not  seen  in 
Mark  or  Matthew  (comp.  ch.  viii,  23  with  parallel  Gos- 
pels, and  with  Josephus,  War,  iii,  x ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  ch.  vi).    In  ch.  xxi,  1,  we  read  of  a  gesture  on 
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Christ's  part  which  marks  a  wonderful  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  Luke.  We  read  there  that  Christ " looked  up" 
and  saw  the  rich  casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury. 
From  Mark  xii,  41  we  learn  the  reason  of  Luke's  ex- 
pression,  which  he  does  not  give  himself,  for  there  we 
read  that  Christ,  after  warning  hb  disciples  against  the 
scribes,  **  $€U  cknen^**  and  would  therefore  have  to  look  up 
in  order  to  see  what  was  going  on.  This  minute  accu- 
racy marks  Luke's  description  of  our  Lord's  coming  to 
Jerusalem  across  the  Mount  of  Olives  (xix,  87-41).  j 
Travellers  who  are  very  accurate  in  topographical  de-  < 
scription  speak  of  two  distinct  sights  of  Jerusalem  on 
this  route,  an  inequality  of  ground  hiding  it  for  a  time 
after  one  has  first  caught  sight  of  it  (Clei-ical  Journal^ 
August  22, 1856,  p.  897).  Luke  dbtiiictly  refers  to  this 
nice  topographical  point ;  in  ver.  87  he  marks  the  first 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  ver.  41  he  marks  the  second 
sight  of  the  city,  now  much  nearer  than  before.  The 
correctness  of  Luke's  date  in  the  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sjrria  by  Cyrenius  has  indeed  been  often  ques- 
tioned, but  on  insufiicient  grounds.  The  just  way  of 
dealing  with  very  ancient  documents  which  have  given 
general  proofs  of  trustworthiness,  but  which,  in  particu- 
lar instances,  make  statements  that  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  correct,  is  to  attribute  this  apparent  want  of  cor- 
rectness to  our  ignorance  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
writer.  In  the  particular  case  before  us  recent  research 
has  shown  that  Cyrenius  was  in  all  probability  twice 
governor  of  Sjnria,  thus  establishing,  instead  of  over- 
throwing, the  correctness  of  Luke"  (Fairbaim).  Com- 
pare Buschke,  Ueber  den  zur  Zeii  der  G^rt  Christi  ge- 
Aa/f«riai(7eiwiM(Breslan,1840);  Wieseler,  CArono%iw-A« 
Synopm  der  vier  Evangelien  (Hamburg,  1848) ;  Tholuck, 
GlauhwurdigkeU  der  evcmgeltBcken  Geschichte,    See  Cy- 

BBMIUS. 

In  his  narrative  we  miss  the  graphic  power  of  Mark, 
though  in  this  he  is  superior  to  Matthew,  e.  g.  ch.  vii, 
1-10;  comp. Matt,  viii, 5-18:  ch. vii i, 41-56;  comp.Matt 
ix,  18-26.  His  object  is  rather  to  record  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life  than  his  discourses,  while,  as  Olshausen 
remarks  (i,  19»  Clark's  ed.), "  He  has  the  peculiar  power 
of  exhibiting  with  great  clearness  and  truth  our  Lord's 
conversations,  with  all  the  incidenU  that  gave  rise  to 
them— the  remarks  of  the  by-standers,  and  their  re- 
sults." 

We  may  also  notice  here  the  passing  reflections,  or, 
as  bishop  EUicott  terms  them  (Hist,  Lect.  p.  28), "psy- 
chological comments,"  called  up  by  the  events  or  actors 
which  appear  in  his  Gospel,  interpolated  by  him  as  obi- 
ter dictn  in  the  body  of  the  narrative.  We  may  in- 
stance ii,  50, 51 ;  iii,  15 ;  vi,  1 1 ;  vii,  29, 80, 89 ;  xvi,  14 ; 
xx,20;  xxii,8;  xxiii,12. 

V.  Style  and  Language,— Luke's  style  is  more  finished 
than  that  of  Matthew  or  Mark.  There  is  more  of  com- 
position in  his  sentences.  His  writing  displays  greater 
variety,  and  the  structure  b  more  complex.  Hb  dic- 
tion b  substantially  the  same,  but  purer,  and,  except  in 
the  first  two  chapters,  less  Hebraized,  as  remarked  by 
Jerome  (^Comment,  in  JCs, ;  compare  ad  Damas,  Ep,  20). 
It  deserves  special  notice  how,  in  the  midst  of  close  ver- 
bal similarity,  especially  in  the  report  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  others,  slight  alterations  are  made  by  him 
either  by  the  substitution  of  another  word  or  phrase  (e. 
g.  Luke  XX,  6 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxi,  26 ;  Mark  xi,  32 :  Luke 
vii, 25;  Markxi,8:  Luke  ix,  14;  Mark  vi, 39,40:  Luke 
XX,  28,29;  Mark  xii,  20,  22:  Luke  viii,  25;  Mark  Wii, 
27),  the  supply  (Luke  xx,45;  Mark  xii,38:  Luke  vii,8; 
Matt,  viii,  9),  or  the  omission  of  a  word  (Luke  ix,  25; 
Matt,  xvi,  26;  Mark  viii,  36),  by  which  harsh  construc- 
tions are  removed,  and  a  more  classical  air  given  to  the 
whole  composition. 

The  Hebraistic  character  is  more  perceptible  in  the 
hymns  and  speeches  incorporated  by  him  than  in  the 
narrative  itself.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
Hebrabms  that  have  been  noticed:  (1.)  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  iyiviTo  in  a  new  subject,  especially  lyh'iTo 
iv  rtff  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  corresponding 


to  3  Tf^l,  twenty-three  times,  not  once  in  Matt,  only 
twice  in  Mark ;  (2.)  the  same  idiom,  without  tyivero,  e. 
g.  ix,  84, 86 ;  x,  35 ;  xi,  37 ;  (8.)  iyivtro  «c,  or  utg  alone 
of  time,  the  Hebrew  3,  e.  g.  ii,  15;  v,  4,  only  once  each 
in  Matthew  and  Mark ;  (4.)  T^f/tfrrog^  used  for  (7od= 
'ji'^b?,  five  times,  once  in  Mark ;  (5.)  otiroc,  for  family  = 
n*^2;  (6.)  airo  tov  vvv=nP1^iQ,  four  times,  not  once 
in  the  other  gospeb;  (7.)  aSiKia  in  the  genitive  as  an 
epithet,  e.  g.  otKovofiov  r^t  d^urmc,  <fpin)t  rijc  idtKiag ; 
(8.)  wpoai^tTO  irtfi}pat,  xx,  11,12;  (9.)  jcap^»a=35. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  certain  classical  words 
and  phrases  peculiar  to  Luke  taking  the  place  of  others 
less  familiar  to  hb  Gentile  readers,  e.  g.  twiffranyc  for 
pa/3/3(t  ^  times ;  vofiiKoi  for  ypoftfiartlq^  six  times ; 
vaif  aXf^^iiD^;,  or  fir'  aXri^tiag  for  ofiijVj  which  only  oc- 
curs seven  times  to  thirty  in  Matthew,  and  fourteen  in 
Mark;  iiirrnv  \vxvov  for  Kaiitv  X.,four  times;  Xifivti 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  for  ^aXaaaa,  five  times ; 
irafiaXiXvpivoQ  for  irapaXvTtKag ;  KXivtdiov  for  Kpap- 
^OTog ;  ^npoc  for  Kijvaog. 

The  style  of  Luke  has  many  peculiarities  both  in  con- 
struction and  in  diction;  indecid,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  number  of  words  used  only  by  him  exceeds  the 
aggregate  of  the  other  three  gospels.  Full  particulars 
of  these  are  given  by  Credner  {Einleit.)  (copied  by  Da- 
vidson, Jntrod.  to  the  N,  T,)  and  Keuss  {Geschichte  d.  If. 
Schr\f},),  The  followuig  are  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy. Of  peculiar  constructions  we  may  remark,  (1.) 
the  infinitive  with  the  genitive  of  the  article  (Winer, 
Gr,  Gr,  i,  840),  to  indicate  design  or  result,  e.  g.  Luke  ii, 
27;  v,7;  xxi,22;  xxiv,29;  i,9;  i,57;  ii,21.  (2.)The 
substantive  verb  with  the  participle  instead  of  the  finite 
verb, iv, 81;  v,10;  vi,12;  vii,8;  xxiii,  12  (Winer,§  6^ 
67).  (8.)  The  neuter  participle  with  the  article  for  a 
substantive,  iv,  16;  viii,  84;  xxii,22;  xxiv,  14.  (4.) 
ro^  to  substantivise  a  sentence  or  a  clause,  especially  in 
indirect  questions,  i,  63 ;  vii,  1 1 ;  ix,  46,  etc  (5.)  limXp 
irpof,  sixly-seven  times;  Xiyuv  irpoc,  ten  times;  Xa- 
Xilv  vpog,  four  times,  the  first  being  used  once  by  Mat« 
thew,  and  the  others  not  at  all  by  him  or  Mark.  (6.) 
Participles  are  copiously  used  to  give  vividness  to  the 
narrative,  dvaerdg,  seventeen  times ;  <rrpa^(fc,  seven 
times;  inawv,  etc.  (7.)  dyfip  used  with  a  substantive, 
e.  g.  dfiapTUfXog,  v,  8 ;  xix,  7 ;  and  irpo^ijrrig^  xxiv,  19. 
Of  the  words  peculiar  to,  or  occurring  much  more  fre- 
quently in  Luke,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are,  the 
use  of  Kt;p(ot,*  in  the  narrative  as  a  synonym  for  'Ii^aoC'C, 
which  occurs  fourteen  times  (e.  g.  vii,  18;  x,  1 ;  xiii,  15, 
etc.),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  synoptical  gospeb  save 
in  the  addition  to  Mark,  xvi,  19, 20;  tjiarnp,  autriipia, 
awrijptov,  not  found  in  the  other  gospeb,  except  the 
first  two  once  each  in  John ;  xapig,  eight  times  in  the 
Gospel,  sixteen  in  the  Acts,  and  only  thrice  in  John,  ^a- 
pi^oitatf  Xaptrout ;  ivayytXitiopaiy  very  frequent,  while 
tOayyfXtov  does  not  occur  at  all;  vwotrTpk^ta,  twenty- 
one  times  in  the  Gospel,  ten  in  the  Acts,  and  only  once 
in  Mark ;  itpiordvai^  not  used  in  the  other  three  gos- 
peb ;  hipx(9^at,  thirty-two  times  in  Luke's  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  and  only  twice  each  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John;  9rapn;^p^/in«  frequent  in  Luke,  and  only  twice 
elsewhere,  in  Matthew;  ifvapxit*  seven  limes  in  Gos- 
pel, twenty-six  in  Acts,  but  nowhere  in  the  other  gos- 
pels, and  TO  vwapxi'vraf  eight  times  in  Gospel  to  three 
in  Matthew  alone ;  «Vac,  twenty  times  in  Gospel,  six- 
teen in  Acts,  to  thrice  in  Matthew  and  four  times  in 
Mark;  'ItpovoaXijfi,  instead  of  the  'ItpoaoXvpa  of  the 
other  gospeb;  ivtoTrioVf  twenty-two  times  in  Gospel, 
fourteen  times  in  Acts,  once  besides  in  John ;  ovv,  twen- 
ty-four times  in  Gospel,  fifty-one  in  Acts,  and  only  ten 
times  in  the  other  gospeb;  the  particle  re,  which  hardly 
appears  in  the  other  gospels,  is  very  frequent  in  Luke's 
writings.  The  words  riri vi^o' ,  nroirof,  fiovXrjf  Ppupogj 
diofAOiy  ^ijjotg^  ^oxfi^  Spoxfifij  ddfipogy  ^€fuXioVt  locric, 
Ka^on,  Ko^oXoVf  rad(^^^,  KaKovpyog^  ropal,  X«ioc,  Xv- 
rpouty  Xyrpwdtg^  oiKovofiog'ta'tutj  naidivutf  Travw,  irXeWf 
irX^oc,  nXfi^ittf  irX^i/,  trpdaawy  trtyduf  <7ripra<tf,  rvpf 
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P^ZofJuUt  xhpo,  &<TUf  Ka^iiiCi  are  almost  or  quite  pecul- 
iar to  him ;  be  b  very  partial  to  Kai  aifTon  and  xai  av- 
Toif  li,  de,  fiiif  ytf  and  abounds  in  verbs  compounded 
with  prepositions,  where  the  other  evangelists  use  the 
simple  verbb 

Some  omissions  are  to  be  noted :  aXri^c  <ioes  not  oc- 
cur once,  aXri^tvoQ  only  once,  tvayykXiov^  ^cacovoc,  ^ai- 
fioviZofiivoQt  not  once;  dai^ovKrbUc  only  once;  and 
Hartf  which  is  found  fifteen  times  in  Matthew,  and  thir- 
teen in  Mark,  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  whole  gospeL 

A  few  Latin  words  are  used  by  Luke — utradpioVf  xii, 
6;  irjvdpioQy  vii,  41 ;  Xfyfwv,  viii,  30;  fioSiov^  xi,  83; 
aov^apioVf  xix,  20 ;  Acts  xix,  12,  but  no  Hebrew  or  Syr- 
iac  forms,  except  aiKipa^  i,  16. 

On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts,  it  is  found 
that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and  free  from 
Hebrew  idioms,  and  the  style  of  the  later  portion  of  the 
Acta  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the  former.  Where  Luke 
used  the  materials  he  derived  from  others,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, or  both,  his  style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of 
them ;  but  when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words, 
these  disappear. 

VL  Quotatiotu  from  the  0,  T,—\t  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  view  propounded  above  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Luke*s  Gospel,  and  the  object  of  its  composition, 
that  the  references  to  the  O.  T.,  the  authority  of  which 
with  any  except  the  Jews  would  be  but  small,  are  so  few 
— only  twenty-four  in  the  one  against  sixty-five  in  the 
other— when  compared  with  their  abundance  in  Mat- 
thew. Only  eight  out  of  the  whole  number  are  pecul- 
iar to  our  evangelist  (marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
annexed  list),  which  occur  in  the  portions  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  more  or  less  completely  a  trapn- 
doniQ  of  his  own ;  the  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  our  Lord,  the  visit  to  Nazareth  (ch.  iv),  and  that  of 
the  passion.  The  rest  are  found  in  the  common  synop- 
tical sections.  We  may  also  remark  that,  with  the  most 
trifling  exceptions,  Luke  never  quotes  the  O.  T.  himself, 
nor  speaks  on  his  own  authority  of  events  occurring  in 
fidfilment  of  prophecy,  and  that  his  citations  are  only 
found  in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  others.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  tolerably  complete,  exclusive  of  the  hymns, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  cento  of  phrases  from  the 
O.T. 


I,  IT,  Mal.lv,  6. 

•  26,  Gen.  xxx,  28. 

•  i!,23,Exodrxm,2. 

•  84,  Lev.  V.  11. 
in,4-6,l8a.xl,S^. 

lv,4,Deat.v!iI,8. 
8,  Dent,  vi,  IS. 
10-11,  P8a.xc,  11-12. 
12,  Dent,  vi,  1«. 

•  18-19,  Isa.  1x1,1-2. 

Ica.lvlii,e. 
vn,27,Mal.Ui,l. 
viH,10,Isa.vi,9. 


x,27,Dcnt.vi,5. 
Lev.  xix,  1& 
xlil,  27,  Paa.  vi,  a 
35,  Psa.  ex  vii,  26. 
xvfii,  20,  Exod.  xx,  13-16. 
xix,  40,  Ua.  Ivi,  7. 
XX,  17,  Psa.  cxviL 
28,  Dent.  XXV,  5. 
87,  Exod.  ill, «. 
42-43,  Psa.  cix,  1. 
'xxH,87,Iea.liii,ia. 
'xx.il,80,Ho8.x,8. 
46,  Ppa.  xxx,  6. 


VH.  Time  and  Place  of  Composition,— \n  the  com- 
plete silence  of  Scripture,  our  only  means  for  deter- 
mining the  above  points  are  tradition  and  internal  evi- 
dence. The  statements  of  the  former,  though  sufficient- 
ly definite,  are  inconsistent  and  untrustworthy.  Jerome 
(P/Tp/I  in  Matthew)  asserts  that  it  was  composed  "  in 
Achaia  and  the  regions  of  Boeotia,**  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  received  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Gregory  Nazianzen,  'Ev  'Axatn^i),  and  has  been 
accepted  by  Lardner  {Credibility)^  who  fixes  its  date 
A.D.  63  or  64,  after  the  release  of  PauL  An  Arabic  ver- 
sion, published  by  Erpenius,  places  its  composition  "  in 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  twenty- two  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion," A,D.  51 ;  a  view  to  which  Hilgenfeld  and  Words- 
worth (6V.  Test,  i,  170)  give  ui  their  adherence.  A  still 
earlier  date,  thirteen  years  after  the  ascension,  is  as- 
signed by  the  subscription  in  some  ancient  MSS.  Oth- 
er statements  as  to  the  place  are  Alexandria  Troas,  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt  (the  Peshito  and  Persian  versions, 
Abulfeda,  accepted  by  Mill,Grabe,  and  Wctstein),  Rome 
(Ewald,  vi,  40;  Olshausen),  and  Osarca  (Bertholdt, 
Schott,  Thiersch,  Alford,  Abp.  Thomson). 


Amid  this  uncertainty,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if  there 
is  any  internal  evidence  which  will  help  na  in  deter- 
mining these  points.  We  are  here  met  at  the  outset  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  see  in  every  clear  prophecy 
a  vatidnium  post  eventuniy  and  who  find  in  the  predic* 
tions  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  (xiii,  34,  35;  xix, 
43,  44;  XX  i,  20-24),  and  the  persecutions  of  our  Lord*8 
followers  (xii,  52,  53 ;  xxi,  12),  and  the  nearness  of  the 
irapovma  (xxi, 25-83),  a*  clear  proof  that  the  Gospel  was 
composed  after  A.D.  70.  This  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  point  by  a  certain  school  of  criticism  (Ew- 
ald, V,  134 ;  De  Wette,  EinkU,  p.  298 ;  Credner,  Eisdeit, ; 
Reuss,  Gesch,  de  HeiL  Schr.  p.  195;  Meyer;  K^nan,  Vie 
de  Jisuif  xvi ;  Nicolas,  Etudes^  X,  7".,  etc),  though  there 
is  no  small  diversity  among  its  representatives  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  ita  publication  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  Those,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  who,  brought  up  in  a  sounder  and  more  reverent 
school,  see  no  a  priori  impossibility  in  a  future  event 
being  foretold  by  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  led  by  the 
same  data  to  a  very  diflerent  conclusion,  and  will  dis- 
cover sufficient  grounds  for  dating  the  Gospel  not  later 
than  A.D.  58.  It  is  certain  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  i,  1).  This  latter 
could  not  have  been  composed  before  A.D.  58,  when  the 
writer  leaves  Paul  ^*  in  his  own  hired  house"  at  Home ; 
nor  probably  long  after,  since  otherwise  the  issue  of 
the  apostle's  imprisonment  and  appeal  to  Cssar  must 
nat4irally  have  been  recorded  by  him.  How  long  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  preceded  that  of  the  Acts  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
different  tradition  followed  in  the  reports  of  the  ascen- 
sion in  the  two  books  renders  it  probable  that  the  inter- 
val was  not  very  small,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two 
were  not  contemporaneous.  If  we  follow  the  old  tradi- 
tion given  above,  we  may  find  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  inter\'al  between  Luke's  being  left  at  Philippi  (Acta 
xvi,  12;  xvii,  1)  and  his  joining  the  apostle  there  again 
(xx,  5)  was  employed  in  writing  and  publishing  hb 
gospeL  This  view  is  accepted  by  Alford,  Froleg.  p.  47, 
and  is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Gr,  Test,  i, 
168-170,  though  he  weakens  his  argument  by  referring 
ihayykXiov  (2  Cor.  viii,  18)  to  a  written  gospel,  a  later 
sense  never  found  in  the  New  Test,  Another  and  more 
plausible  view,  adopted  by  Thiersch,  which  has  found 
very  wide  acceptance,  is  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
under  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  Paul  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  A.D.  55;  but,  as  this  im- 
prisonment did  not  last  for  two  years,  as  usually  held, 
there  is  here  no  room  for  the  composition.  Olshausen, 
among  others,  places  it  a  little  later,  during  PauFs  cap- 
tivity at  Rome,  where  he  may  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Theophilus,  if,  as  Ewald  (vi,  40)  maintains,  the 
latter  was  a  native  of  Rome.  This  view,  which  places 
the  writing  of  the  Gospel  in  the  early  part  of  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  A.D.  56,  is  supported  by  Luke*s 
leisure  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Acts  followed 
notvvery  long  after  as  a  sequeL 

VIII.  For  whom  written, — On  this  point  we  have  cer- 
tain evidence.  Luke  himself  tells  us  that  the  object  be 
had  in  view  in  compiling  his  gospel  was  that  a  certain 
Theophiltu  "  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  he  had  been  (orally)  instructed.**  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  this  Theophilus,  and  it  is  idle  to  re- 
peat the  vague  conjectures  in  which  critics  have  in- 
dulged, som6  even  denying  his  personal  existence  alto- 
gether, and  arguing,  from  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
that  it  stands  merely  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 
See  Theophilus.  One  or  two  inferences  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  with  tolerable  certainty  from  Luke*s 
words.  He  was  doubtless  a  Christian,  and,  from  his 
name  and  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  a  Gentile  convert ; 
while  the  epithet  KpariaTOQy  generally  employed  as  a 
title  of  honor  (Acts  xxiii,  26 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  xxvi,  25),  indi- 
cates that  he  was  a  person  of  official  dignity.  He  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the  evangelist  mi- 
nutely describes  the  position  of  places  which  to  aoch  a 
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one  would  be  well  known.  It  is  so  with  Caperaaum 
(iv,  81),  Nazareth  (i,  26),  Arimathaea  (xxiii,  51),  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  (viii,  26),  the  distance  of 
Mount  Olivet  and  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  12 ; 
Luke  xxiv,  18).  By  the  same  test  he  probaUy  was  not 
a  Macedonian  (Acts  xvi,  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts 
xvii,  21),  nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxvii,  8, 12).  But  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of 
Rome,  IS  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian  might  be  sup- 
posed not  to  know  are  described  minutely  (Acts  xxvii, 
8, 12, 16) ;  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is 
neglected.  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  even  the  more  ob- 
scure Puteoli,  and  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns, 
are  mentioned  as  to  one  likely  to  know  them.  (For 
other  theories,  see  Marsh's  Michaelitj  voL  iii,  part  i,  p. 
236;  and  Kuindrs  Prolegomena.')  All  that  emerges 
Irom  thb  argument  is  that  the  person  for  whom  Luke 
wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile  reader.  But, 
though  the  Gospel  is  inscribed  to  him,  we  must  not  con- 
sider that  it  was  written  for  him  alone,  but  that  The- 
ophilus  stands  rather  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  such,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  but  the 
whole  race  of  man,  whom  Luke  had  in  his  eye ;  and  for 
whom,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  work 
was  adapted  ^as  the  Gospel  of  the  nations  (rocc  avi 
Tuv  i^vttfv  tri Troii/Kora,  Origen,  apud  Euseh,  vi,  25),  full 
of  mercy  and  hope  assured  to  the  whole  world  by  the 
love  of  a  suffering  Saviour"  (Westoott,  Study  o/Gospels, 
p.  218). 

IX.  Conien/t  of  the  Go$peL — After  the  brief  preface — 
the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the 
gospels  in  general,  and  the  true  theory  of  scriptural 
inspiration  —  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  portions :  1.  The  time  preceding  our 
Lord's  public  life,  including  the  conception  and  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ,  his  circumcision,  pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  and  the  single  incident  recorded 
of  his  childhood  (ii,  41-51),  comprised  in  the  first  two 
chapters.  The  whole  of  this  portion  is  in  form,  and  to 
a  confiderable  extent  in  substance,  peculiar  to  our  evan- 
gelist. See  §  X.  2.  A  large  number  of  originally  de- 
tached and  independent  narratives,  comprising  our  Lord's 
baptism,  temptation,  and  Galiliean  ministry,  almost  the 
whole  being  common  to  Luke  with  the  other  synoptists 
(iii,  1-ix,  49).  8.  A  large  section,  sometimes,  but  im- 
properiy,  termed  the  gnotnohgyy  containing  narratives 
of  events  and  reports  of  discourses  belonging  to  the  pe- 
riod from  the  dose  of  our  Lonl's  direct  Galilsean  ministry 
to  his  visit  to  Jericho  a  few  days  before  his  royal  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem,  and  mostly  occurring  during  the 
actual  journey  (ix,  50-xviii,  14).  The  whole  of  this,  in 
its  present  form,  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  4.  The  Uut  days 
of  Christ:  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  discourses  in  the 
Temple,  his  sufferings  and  death,  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  common  to  Luke  and  the  other  evangelists  in 
substance,  though  there  are  considerable  differences  in 
detail  in  the  narratives  of  the  passion  and  resurrection 
(especially  the  journey  to  Emmaus),  and  that  of  the  as- 
cension is  entirely  Luke's  own  (xviii,  15-xxiv,  53). 

X,  Integrity  of  the  Gospel— the  first  two  Chapters, — 
The  Gospel  of  L^ike  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  The  silence  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  only  indicates  that  it  was  admitted 
into  the  canon  somewhat  late,  which  was  probably  the 
case.  The  evidence  of  the  Marcionite  controversy  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  our  gospel  was  in  use  before  A.D.  120. 
A  special  question,  however,  has  been  raised  about  the 
first  two  chapters.  The  critical  history  of  these  is  best 
drawn  out  perhaps  in  Meyer's  note.  The  chief  objec- 
tion against  them  is  founded  on  the  garbled  opening  of 
Marcion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  first  two  chapter8,  and 
connects  iii.  1  immediately  with  iv,  31.  (So  Tertullian, 
''Anno  quintodeeimo  principatus  Tiberiani  proponit  De- 
um  deacendiase  io  civitatem  Galiliece  Caphamaum," 


eont.  Marc,  iv,  7.)  But  any  objection  founded  on  this 
would  apply  to  the  third  chapter  as  well;  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord's  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  and  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  (see  Apology^  it  §  ^) 
and  an  allusion,  DiaU  cum  Tryph.  100)  about  the  time 
of  Bfarcion.  There  b  therefore  no  real  ground  for  dis- 
tinguishmg  between  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  rest ; 
and  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  Luke's  Gospel 
apply  to  the  whole  inspired  narrative  as  we  now  possess 
it  (see  Meyer's  note ;  also  Volckmar,  p.  180), 

XL  Co»iim«i/or»f*.— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  Luke's  Gospel :  Origen,  Fragmenta  (in 
0pp.  iii,  979);  also  Scholia  (in  BibL  Patr.  Gallandii, 
xiv) ;  Athanasius,  Fragmenta  (in  0pp.  I,  ii) ;  also  Com- 
mentaria  {ib.  iii,  81);  Ambrose,  Expositio  (in  0pp.  i, 
1257) ;  Augustine,  Quctstumes  (in  0pp.  iv,  811) ;  Jerome, 
HomilitB  [  from  Origen  ]  (in  0pp.  vii,  245) ;  also  ErposUio 
(in  0pp.  [6Vf]>ponra],xi,764);  Cyril  Alex.,  i4<f(/ifaflMR- 
tum  (in  Mai,  Script.  VeL  ix,  741) ;  Comment  aria  (ed. 
Smith,  Lond.  1858,  4to;  Commentary^  tr.  by  same,  ibid. 
1859,  2  vols.  8vo);  Eusebins,  Excerpta  {ibidem,  i,  107); 
Titus  Bostrensis,  Commentariut  (in  J^ibL  Max.  Patr.  iv, 
415);  ApolliiiariusLaodicensis,/Va^m^to(inMai,C(a«f. 
Auct.Xy  495) ;  Bede,  In  Lucam  (in  0pp.  v,  217 ;  Works^ 
ed.  Giles,  x  and  xi) ;  Photius,  Specimen  (in  Mai,  Script. 
Vet.  I,  i,  189) ;  Nicetas  Senon.  Catena  {ib.  ix,  626) ;  i£l- 
fridus  Rivellensis,  HomiUa  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  xxiii,  1) ; 
Bona  Ventura,  Expositio  (in  0pp.  ii,  8) ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Commentarii  (in  0pp.  10) ;  Decorosus,  Laudes  (in 
Mai,  Script.  Vet.  ix,  182);  Zwingle,  Awwtationes  (in 
0pp.  iv,  181) ;  Brentins,  HomilitB  (in  0pp.  v) ;  Lambert, 
Commentarius  (Norib.  1524,  Argent.  1525,  8vo) ;  Agric- 
ola,  Commentarius  (Aug.  Yind.  1515,  Norib.  1525,  Hag. 
1526,  8vo);  Sarcer,  SchoHa  (BasiL  1529,  Francft.  1541, 
8vo);  Bullinger,  Commeniaria  (Tigur.  1546,  foU);  Hof- 
mebter,  Commentarius  [  indud.  Matt,  and  Mark]  (Lovan. 
1562,  fol;  Paris,  1563,  Colon.  1572,  8vo);  Logcnhagen, 
Commentarius  [from  Augustine]  (Antwerp,  1574,  8vo); 
Soar,  Commeniaria  (Conimb.  1574,  Par.  1578,  foL) ;  Stel- 
la, Commentarius  [Rom.  Cath.]  (Salmart.  1575,  Complut. 
1578,  Lugdun.  1580, 1583,  1592,  Rom.  1582,  Antw.  1582, 
1584,  1591, 1600,  1605,  1608,  1613,  1622,  1654,  Mogunt. 
1680,  foL;  Yen.  1583,  Mayence,  1681,  4to);  De  Horosco, 
Commentarius  (Complut.  1579, 4to) ;  Gualther,  HomilicB 
(Tigur.  1585,  foL) ;  Piscator,  Analysis  (Sigen.  1596, 1608, 
8vo) ;  De  Melo,  Commeniaria  (Vallis.  1597,  foL);  Tole- 
tus,  Commentaria  [on  ch.  i-xiij  (Rom.  1600,  Par.  1600, 
Cok>n.  1612,  foL;  Yen.  1600,  4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Com- 
mentarius (Francf.  1601,  Giess.  1609,  Lub.  1616, 8vo) ;  Del 
Pas,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1625,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Corderiua, 
Catena  (Antw.  1628,  foL) ;  Novarinus,  Expensus  (Lugd. 
1642,  foL) ;  Gomarus,  lUustraiio  (in  0pp.  theolog.  i,  149); 
A  Lapide,  In  Lucam  (Antwerp,  1660,  fol.) ;  Spielenberg, 
Commentarius  (Jen.  1663,  4to);  Hartsocker,  Aantehi^ 
gen  [continued  byMoliiueus]  (Amst.  1687, 4to) ;  Tolaar, 
Verklaaring  (Hamb.  1741,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Pope,  Erlduter- 
ung  (Bremen,  1777,  1781,  2  vols.  8vo);  Anon.  Anmerk. 
(lips.  1792,  8vo) ;  Moms,  Pralediones  (Lips.  1795,  8vo) ; 
Scbleiermacher,  Versuch  (voL  i.  1817, 8vo;  trans.  Essay^ 
Lond.  1825,  8vo);  Major,  Notes  (Lond.  1826,  8vo) ;  Bo- 
raerroann,  Scholia  (Lips.  1830,  8vo) ;  Stein,  Kommentar 
(Halle,  1880,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Questions  (Cambridge,  1830, 
12mo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  (3d  ed.  1833, 8vo) ;  Watson, 
Exposition  [ch.  i-xiii]  (in  Works,  xiii ;  also  separately, 
N.  Y.  8vo) ;  Short,  Lectures  (London,  1837, 12mo) ;  Sirr, 
Notes  (pt.  i,  London,  1843,  8vo) ;  Trolloi)e,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1849, 12mo) ;  Thomson,  lectures  (Lond.  1849-51, 
3  vols.  8vo) ;  Ford,  lUustratioti  (Lond.  I85I,  8vo) ;  Cum- 
ming,  Readings  (London,  1854,  8vo);  Foote,  Lectures 
(Ghisg.  1857, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1865,  8vo) ;  Stark,  Commentary  (London,  1866,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Yan  Doren,  Commentary  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1868, 
2  vols.  12mo) ;  (iodet,  Commentaire  (Neufchatel,  1870, 
8vo).    See  T^ospels. 

Luke  OF  Pbaoub,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bish- 
ops and  writers  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren,  was  bom  about  1460,  in  Bohe- 
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ihla,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Prague,  where  he 
attained  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  A  member  of  the  Utra- 
quist,  or  National  Church,  he  quitted  Prague  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  with  the  Koman  Catholics,  sought 
out  the  Brethren,  whose  simple  faith  and  stanch  con- 
fession of  it  attracted  him,  and  joined  their  communion 
about  1480.  At  that  time  they  were  on  the  eve  of  se- 
rious dissensions,  owing  to  the  gradual  separation  of  two 
parties  among  them,  the  one  extreme,  the  other  moder- 
ate in  its  views  of  the  dbcipline.  The  former  repre- 
sented the  illiterate,  and  the  latter  the  educated  portion 
of  the  membership.  Luke,  being  a  thoroughly  learned 
man,  gifted  with  great  executive  ability,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  unassuming  piety,  soon  won  a  prominent 
position.  He  held  to  the  moderate  party,  but  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  many  on  the  other  side.  In  1491  he 
was  sent,  with  three  associates,  on  a  visit  to  the  East,  in 
order  to  find,  if  possible,  a  body  of  Christians  free  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  age,  with  whom  the  Unitas  Fra- 
tnim  might  establish  a  fellowship.  Returning  from 
this  journey  without  having  accomplished  its  object,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  labors,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  works  treating  of  the  points  in  dispute  among  the 
Brethren.  These  publications  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  moderate  party,  and  to  the 
final  pacification  of  the  Church  in  1494,  after  the  most 
violent  of  the  extremists  had  seceded,  and  organized  a 
sect  of  their  own,  called  the  Amosites,  which  soon  de- 
generated into  fanaticism.  Three  years  later,  Luke  un- 
dertook a  mission  to  the  Waldenses  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  on  his  return  in  1500  was  elected  bishop.  His 
sound  judgment  and  unfluiching  courage  sustained  the 
Brethren  in  times  of  persecution ;  his  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity and  proprieties  of  public  worship  served  to  develop 
their  ritual;  hb  enthusiastic  conviction  of  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  their  faith  opened  the  way  for  their 
rapid  increase  among  the  higher  classes;  and  his  won- 
derful diligence  gave  them  a  literature  £eu:  superior  to 
that  of  the  Utraquista  and  of  the  Bohemian  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1505  he  published  a  Catechism  and  a 
Hymnrbouk,  the  first  evangelical  works  of  this  kind  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Having,  in  1518,  become  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Church  and  president  of  its  ecclesiastical 
council,  he  began  to  watch  the  progress  of  Luther's  Ref- 
ormation with  dose  attention,  and  in  1522  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  Wittenberg  in  order  to  present  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Brethren.  The  result,  however,  was  not 
aatisfactory.  Luke  disagreed  with  Luther  in  regard  to 
the  doctrines  both  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  he  upheld  the  spiritual 
presence,  and,  on  the  other,  he  gave  undue  prominence 
to  good  works.  Each  published  a  defence  of  his  own 
views.  Luther  wrote  with  moderation,  and  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit ;  Luke  was  more  severe  in  his  strictures.  His 
stand-point  touching  justification,  however,  was  not,  as 
Gindely  asserts,  a  Romish  one.  He  was  led  to  extremes 
by  his  desire  to  prevent  a  misuse  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace.  This  purpose  induced  him,  in  1524,  to  renew  his 
correspondence  with  Luther.  A  second  deputation  vis- 
ited Witt«nberg,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Brethren,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  in- 
troduce a  similar  system  among  his  followers,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  reform  not  merely  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  also  of  Christian  life.  But  again  the  negotiations 
failed.  Indeed,  they  produced  a  personal  estrangement 
between  Luke  and  Luther,  and  for  a  time  all  inter- 
course with  Wittenberg  was  broken  off.  The  real  cause 
of  this  disagreement  is  not  clear.  In  part  it  was  owing 
to  the  grave  offence  which  the  deputies  took  at  the 
loose  morals  of  the  Wittenberg  students,  and  to  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  denounced  their  manner  of  life. 
Luther,  on  his  side,  attacked  the  rigorism  of  the  Breth- 
ren in  his  Tiickreden,  In  the  following  years  the  Breth- 
ren suffered  a  severe  persecution  in  Bohemia.  Luke 
himself  was  seized,  loaded  with  chains,  and  imprisoned, 
and  escaped  execution  only  through  the  intervention  of 
a  powerful  noble  belonging  to  the  Unitas  Fratrum.    Af- 


ter his  liberation  he  was  active  for  a  few  years  longeiv 
although  suffering  from  a  most  painfid  disease,  and  died 
at  Zungbnnzlau  Dec  1 1, 1528.  His  literary  labors  were 
astonishing.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  eighty 
different  works,  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Bohemian,  and  consisting  of  doctrinal,  exegetical,  and 
polemical  treatises.  The  most  of  them  have  been  lost. 
For  a  further  account  of  his  life,  see  Gindely,  Gesckickte 
der  Bdhnu  Brilder^  voL  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  and  bk.  ii ;  Crozer, 
Geschichte  (L  alien  BrUderkirche,  i,  95-192;  Czerwegka, 
GetchichU  der  Evang.  Kirche  in  BOhnen^  vol  ii,  chap,  iii- 
vil     (E.  de  S.) 

Luke's,  St.,  Day,  a  festival  observed  in  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Lukewarm  (xXiopoc,  t^pid),  moderately  warm; 
spoken  figuratively  of  Christians  in  a  half-backslidden 
state  (Rev.  iii,  16),  who  are  threatened  with  the  divine 
excision,  as  we  instinctively  reject  from  the  mouth  wa- 
ter in  this  insipid  state. 

Lullus  OF  Mayencb,  a  noted  German  prelate  of  the 
Romish  Church,  flourished  in  the  8th  century  as  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mayence. 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  in  the 
cloister  of  Meldun,  but  went  to  Germany  on  invitation  of 
Boniface,  and  was  his  ambassador  to  pope  Zachary  about 
754.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Attigny  in  763,  and  of 
Rome  in  769.  In  785  he  baptized  Witikind,  leader  of 
the  Saxons.  He  founded  the  cloister  of  Hersfeld,  and  on 
his  death  in  786  was  buried  there.  See  Hoefcr,  A'cmr. 
Biog,  GSnirale,  xxxii,  221. 

Lully  (Lull  or  Lullk),  Raymond,  sumamed  the 
Doctor  J  UuminatuSf  an  eminent  Spanish  philosopher  and 
theologian,  was  boni  at  Palma,  on  the  island  of  Bla- 
jorca,  about  1284.  In  early  life  he  followed  his  paternal 
profession  of  arms,  and  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
license  of  a  soldier's  life.  Even  when  married  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  pleasures  inconsistent  with  conjugal 
fidelity,  and  the  theme  of  his  poetical  compositions  was 
sensual  love.  About  the  year  1266,  sick  and  tired  of 
debauchery,  he  retired  to  a  desert  to  lead  a  life  of  soli- 
tude and  rigorous  asceticism.  Here  he  pretended  to 
have  visions,  and,  among  others,  a  manifestation  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  who  called  him  to  his  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  therefore 
at  once  engaged  in  diligent  study  to  prepare  for  the  la- 
bors and  duties  of  a  missionary.  Having  mastered  the 
Arabic,  and  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Ara^ 
bian  philosophical  writings,  he  took  to  the  use  of  his 
pen  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  seeking  to  dem- 
onstrate the  truth  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  all 
the  errors  of  infidels.  His  first  work  was  his  A  n  major 
or  generalise  which  has  so  severely  tested  the  sagadtj 
of  commentators.  This  work  is  the  development  of  the 
method  of  teaching  known  subsequently  as  the  **Lul- 
lian  method,"  and  afforded  a  kind  of  mechanical  aid  to 
the  mind  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge 
by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  and  ideas^ 
like  all  such  methods,  however,  it  gave  little  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  subject,  though  it  was  of 
use  in  leading  men  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  the  means  for  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  scholastic  dialectics,  and  it  was  published 
by  Lully  with  the  special  aim  of  serving  as  the  prepara- 
tory work  to  a  strictly  scientific  demonstration  of  all  the 
truths  of  Christianity. 

The  king  of  Majorca,  hearing  of  his  reputation,  called 
Lully  to  Montpellier,  where,  in  1275,  he  wrote  h\A  Art 
demonstrative,  and  founded  a  convent  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Minorites  as  missionaries  to  the  Saracens.  This 
was  the  first  linguistic  school  for  missionary  purposes. 
In  1287  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  the  ^  rv 
generalis  to  a  large  number  of  students,  and  before  Ber- 
tauld  de  St,  Denis,  chancellor  of  the  university.  He 
next  went  to  Rome  to  seek  the  countenance  of  the  pope 
for  his  plan  of  establishuig  missionary  schools,  which  he 
thought  would  prove  more  effective  than  the  Cmtade^ 
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of  which  he  sud, "  I  see  many  knights  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  expectation  of  conqnering  it  by  force 
of  arms ;  but,  instead  of  accomplishing  their  object,  they 
are  in  the  end  all  swept  off  themselves.  Therefore  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  should  be 
attempted  in  no  other  way  than  as  thou  (Christ)  and 
thy  apostles  undertook  to  accomplish  it — by  love,  by 
prayer,  by  tears,  and  the  offering  up  of  our  own  lives." 
Meeting,  however,  with  but  little  success,  he  returned 
to  Tunb  in  1291,  and  commenced  labors  as  a  missionary' 
by  holding  conferences  with  the  most  learned  Moham- 
medan scholars  and  theologians.  In  proclaiming  to 
them  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  insisted  es- 
pecially on  the  necessary  adaptation  which  a  perfect 
Being  could  not  fail  to  establish  between  the  primary 
cause  and  its  effect,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  by  purely  met^ 
aphysical  arguments.  He  was,  however,  expelled  by 
the  king  of  Tunis,  and  owed  his  life  only  to  the  inter- 
cession of  a  learned  and  liberal  Mohammedan.  Lully 
now  went  back  to  Paris,  resumed  his  teaching  there, 
and  wrote  his  Tabula  gmeralia  and  Ars  txpodtiva^ 
which  are  a  continuation  of  his  former  works,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  ideas  under  a  different  form.  In  1298  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Paris,  under  the  protection 
of  king  Louis  Philippe  le  Bel,  a  college  where  his  meth- 
od was  taught.  France  was  at  that  time  in  great  fer- 
ment: Philippe  le  Bel  was  planning  the  destruction  of 
the  order  of  Knight  TempUurs,  and  Boniface  YIII,  in  re- 
vindicating the  right  previously  claimed  by  Gregory 
YII,  had  aroused  the  greatest  opposition  in  France. 
LuUy  himself,  after  having  again  in  vain  applied  to 
Kome  for  help  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  withdrew 
to  labor  wherever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  He 
sought  by  arguments  to  convince  the  Saracens  and 
Jews  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  In  1801  he  went  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  exerting  himself  to 
bring  back  the  different  schismatic  parties  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church  to  orthodoxy.  He  then  visited  Hippone, 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
finally  Bugia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. Here  he  publicly  lectured  in  Arabic,  proclaiming 
**  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Mohammed,  on  the  contrary,  false;  and  this  he 
was  ready  to  prove  to  every  one."  He  was  again  im- 
prisoned, but  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  some  Geno- 
ese merchantis  enduring  many  hardships  on  hb  journey 
to  Europe  by  shipwreck.  He  finally  reached  Paris,  and 
there  resumed  his  lectures  with  great  success.  In  1311 
the  Council  of  Yienne,  mainly  by  his  influence,  no 
doubt,  decided  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  professors  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee,  two  for  each  language,  should  be  established  at 
Kome,  and  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna, 
and  Salamanca ;  those  at  Rome  to  be  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  pope ;  those  at  Paris  by  the  king  of  France, 
etc. ;  and  excluded  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  from  the 
schools.  But  Lully  could  not  long  bear  the  easy  but 
monotonous  life  he  was  leading  as  a  teacher  and  philos- 
opher; so,  on  Aug.  14,1314,  he  once  more  crossed  to  Af- 
rica, where,  after  laboring  at  first  secretly,  then  openly, 
he  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  king, 
June  30, 1316.  His  body  was  recovered  by  some  Geno- 
ese merchants  and  brought  back  to  Europe.  According 
to  another  account,  he  was  still  alive  when  rescued,  but 
so  seriously  wounded  that  he  died  in  sight  of  his  native 
island. 

Lully  appears  to  have  been  in  many  points  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries.  Although  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  inclined  to  a  life  of  asceticism,  he  af- 
terwards declared  himself  strongly  against  the  monastic 
spirit  of  his  age.  He  deplored  it  as  a  great  evil  that 
pious  monks  retired  into  solitudes,  instead  of  giving  up 
their  lives  for  their  brethren,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  infideK  Concerning  pilgrimages,  he  con- 
trasted the  gorgeous  processions  of  the  pilgrims  with 
the  entiy  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  what  he  did  to  seek 


men,  and  what  they  do  to  seek  him,  and  exdaimed, 
'*  We  see  the  pilgrims  travelling  away  into  distant  lands 
to  seek  thee,  while  thou  art  so  near  that  every  man,  if 
he  would,  might  find  thee  in  his  own  house  and  cham- 
ber. .  .  .  The  pilgrims  are  so  deceived  by  false  men, 
whom  they  meet  in  taverns  and  churches,  that  many  of 
them,  when  they  return  home,  show  themselves  to  be 
far  worse  than  they  were  when  they  set  out  on  their 
pilgrimage."  As  a  theologian,  Lully,  as  we  have  seen 
from  his  history,  was  a  self-taught  man,  not  having  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  any  of  the  great  teachers  of  his 
time.  The  speculative  and  the  practical  were  intimate- 
ly blended  in  bis  mind,  and  so  they  are  also  in  his  sys- 
tem. "His  speculative  turn  entered  even  into  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  his  zeal  as  an 
apologist.  His  contests,  growing  out  of  this  latter  in- 
terest, with  the  school  of  Averroes,  with  the  sect  pro- 
ceeding from  that  school  which  affirmed  the  irreconcila- 
ble opposition  between  faith  and  knowledge,  would  nat- 
urally lead  him  to  make  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  a  matter  of  special  investigation.  It  is  true, 
the  enthusiasm  for  truth  which  filled  his  mind,  the  un- 
ion of  a  fervid  imagination  with  logical  formalism,  led 
him  to  form  extravagant  hopes  of  a  fancied  absolute 
method  adapted  to  all  science — applicable,  also,  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  by  which  these  truths  could 
be  demonstrated  in  a  con^Hncing  manner  to  every  man. 
Yet  his  writings  generally  abound— far  more  than  that 
formal  system  of  science,  his  A  rs  magna— in  deep  apol- 
ogetic ideas.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  most  fervent  love 
to  God,  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and 
the  interests  of  reason  and  science,  expressed  themselves 
everywhere  in  his  works"  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  426). 

One  of  his  biographers  states  that  the  works  of 
Lully  numbered  four  thousand.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  an  edition  published  at  Mayence  (10  vols.  foL), 
under  title  "  Lulli  Opera  onmiaf  per  Baccholium  collecta, 
curante  electore  Palatino,  et  edita  per  Saltzingcrum." 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  I.  Works  con- 
ccniing  the  *^Ar8  magna  .*"  Art  generalis;  Art  demon- 
ttrativa;  Art  inreiUiva;  Art  expotitira;  Art  hretU ; 
Tabula  generalis ;  A  rt  magna  generalis  ultima  (this  lat- 
ter was  published  separately,  Majorca,  1 647) ;  A  rbor  Sci- 
eniia  (Barcelon.  1582);  Liber  Qutestionum  super  quatuor 
l&nis  tententiarum  (Lyons,  1451) ;  Quastiones  magistri 
Thames  Alubatensis  soluta  secundum  Art  em  (Lyons, 
1451).  IL  Religious  works :  De  ariiculis  Jidei  Chrit- 
tiana  demonttrative  probaHt  (l^Iajorca,  1578) ;  Cwdro- 
vertia  cum  Homeric  Sarraceno  (Yalencia,  1510);  De 
Demonstrationt  Trinitatit  per  (Equiparaniiam  (Yalencia, 
1510) ;  LV)er  natalit  pueri  Jesu,  lU.  Against  the  Aver- 
roists :  Libri  duodecim  Principiorum  PhihsophuBy  con^ 
tra  Averrhoistas  (Strasb.  1517);  PhUosophicp^  in  Aver- 
rhoistaSf  Eirposiiio  (Paris,  1516).  lY.  The  works  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself,  as  the  Phantasticvs  (PariSt 
1499),  and  a  very  curious  biography  of  R.  Lully  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  the  college  of  Sapientia,  at  Rome,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  To 
these  must  be  added  his  numerous  unpublished  works, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library,  the  libraries  of  the 
Arsenal  and  Ste.  (5cncvifevc,  at  Paris,  and  those  of  An- 
gers, Amiens,  the  Kscurial,  etc  We  might  also  men- 
tion a  number  of  works  on  alchemy  generally  attributed 
to  him,  but  distinguished  critics  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  due  to  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
Indeed,  it  appears  certain  that  under  the  name  of  R. 
Lulle  several  distinct  persons  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether. 

See  Wadding,  T'tic  de  R.  Lulle ;  Bouvelles,  EpistoL  in 
Vit,  R^LuJLeremitae  (Amiens,  1511);  VaXyKlogium  Lulli 
(Alcala,  1519);  Segni,  Vie  de  R,  Lulle  (Majorca,  1605); 
Colletct,r»«  de  Ji,  Lulle  (Paris,  1646) ;  Pernxjuet,  Vie  et 
Martyre  du  docteur  illumine  R.  Lulle  (Vendome,  1667) ; 
Yemon,  Hist,  de  la  sainteti  et  de  la  doctrine  de  R.  LuUe 
(Paris,  1668);  Dissertacion  historiai  del  ruUo  in  memO' 
rU  del  beato  R.  Lulli  (Majorca,  1700) ;  Lo^v,  De  Vita  R. 
Lulli  specimen  (UaUe,  1830);  Deldcluze,  Vie  de  R.  Lulle, 
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in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monduj  Nov.  15, 1840 ;  Haar^ati, 
Bist,  de  la  Scholaetique,  ii ;  Renan,  A  verrhoes  et  FA  ver- 
rhoUme;  Rousselot,  Hist,  philotophique  du  Moyen-Age^ 
ili,  76-141 ;  HcOffereich,  Raymond  LuU  (BerL  1868, 8vo) ; 
and  especUlly  Bitter,  6V«cA.  d,  ChristL Phiios.  iv,486  sq.; 
Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian  Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  854  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biogr,  Ghiirale,  xxxii,  222 ; 
Ueizog,  Real-Enqfldop,  yiii,  558.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ltunlnum  Dies  {Day  of  Lights) ,  another  name  for 
the  Epiphany  (q.  v.),  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  our  Sav- 
iour's baptism,  and  so  named  because  baptism  was  fre- 
quently called  htXy  or  light. 

Lump  (nbs^,  debelah'\  a  round  mass  of  any  sub- 
stance pressed  together,  specially  of  dried  figs  (2  Kings 
XX,  7;  Isa.  xxxviii,  21 ;  "cake,"  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  xxx, 
12;  1  Chron.  xii,  40).  The  Greeks  adopted  the  Heb. 
term  in  a  softened  form,  9ra\a^,  which  the  Sept.  uses. 
This  was  the  usual  shape  in  which  figs  were  preserved 
for  sale  or  use  among  the  ancients,  and  is  still  found  in 
the  modem  package  called  a  '*  drum  of  tigs."  (See  Cel- 
sii  Hierobot,  ii,  877-379 ;  J.  £.  Faber  on  Uarmar's  Obs.  i, 
889  sq.)     See  Fto. 

The  term  rendered  'Hump"  in  the  New  Test  is  ^vpa- 
/M,  a  kneaded  masSy  e.  g.  of  potter's  clay  prepared  for 
moulding  (Rom.  ix,  21),  or  of  dough  (proverbially,  1 
Cor.  V,  6 ;  Gal  v,  9 ;  tropically,  Rom.  xi,  16 ;  1  Cor.  v,  7). 

See  POTTBRY. 

Lumper,  Gottfried,  a  noted  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1747,  and  entered  in  his  youth  the  Benedictine 
cloister  of  St.  Cieorge  at  Villingen,  in  the  BUck  Forest 
of  Baden.  He  remained  there  in  various  ofiices,  and  as 
theological  teacher,  till  his  death  in  1801,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  works  on  Church  History,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Historia  theologico-critica  de  vitOy 
scriptis  atque  doctrina  SS»  Patrum,  aliorumque  scripto- 
rum  ecdesiasticorum  trium  primorum  smculorum  (Augs- 
burg, 1783-1799, 18  vols.  8vo).  See  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Lumsden,  William  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  about 
1805.  He  was  converted  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1824,  and  held  the  following  appointments  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  MaryUmd,  and  Virginia :  1824, 
Prince  George's;  1825,  Harford;  1826,  Bedford  Circuit; 
1827,  PhiUipsburg;  1828,  Gettysburg;  1829,  Fairfax; 
1830,  Stafford;  1831,  Prince  George  and  St.  Mary's; 
1832-3,  Montgomery;  1834,  Sevem;  1835,  Springfield; 
1836-7,  CarUsle  arcuit;  1838-9,  Fairfax;  1840,  West- 
moreUnd;  1841-2,  Winchester  Circuit;  1843-4,  Calvert; 
1845-6,  William  Street,  Baltimore;  1847,  Whatcoat,  Bal- 
timore ;  1848,  Baltimore  Circuit ;  1819,  Summerfield.  In 
1850  failing  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumera- 
ry relation.  He  died  May  15, 1868.  He  wfs  an  active 
and  efiicient  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  to  the 
last.  Though  he  was  a  supernumerary  for  eighteen 
years,  he  ceased  not  to  preach  of"  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God."    See  Con/.  Minutes,  1869,  p.  13. 

Luna,  Pkdbo  de.    See  Benedict  XHI  (A). 

Lunatic  (atXtjvia^ofiai^  to  be  moon-struck,  as  the 
Latin  term  lunaticus  also  si^ifies,  a  term  the  origin  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases  of  a  par- 
oxysmal character  were  affected  by  the  light,  or  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon),  in  Greek  usage  is  L  q.  epileptic, 
the  symptoms  of  which  disease  were  supposed  to  become 
mure  aggravated  with  the  increasing  moon  (comp.  Lu- 
can.  Tax.  24) ;  in  the  N.  Teat,  (and  elsewhere)  the  same 
malady  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demons  or  malig- 
nant spirits  (Matt,  iv,  24;  xvii,  15;  comp.  Lucan.  Phi- 
lops.  16;  Isidor.  Orig.  iv,  7;  Manetho,  iv,  81,  216).  In 
the  enumeration  of  Matt,  iv,  24,  the  '*  lunatics"  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  demoniacs;  in  Matt,  xvii,  15,  the 
name  is  applied  to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declared  to 
have  been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
word  itself  refers  to  some  disease  affecting  both  the  body  i 


and  the  mind,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  sign  of 
possession.  Perhaps  the  distinction  in  the  one  case  was 
that  of  periodicity  or  lucid  intervals,  in  contrast  with 
the  continual  demency  of  the  possessed.  See  D.<cmo- 
NiAC.  Persons  of  this  description  are  highly  venerated 
in  the  East  as  saints,  or  individuals  highly  favored  of 
heaven.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Lane  {Modem  Egyp- 
tians, i,  345  sq.),  "  Lunatics  who  are  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety are  kept  in  confinement,  but  those  who  are  harmlesi 
are  generally  regarded  as  saints.  Most  of  the  reputed 
saints  of  Egypt  are  either  lunatics,  or  idiots,  or  impos- 
tors. Some  of  them  go  about  perfectly  naked,  and  are 
so  highly  venerated  that  even  women  do  not  shun  them. 
Men  of  this  class  are  supported  by  alms,  which  they 
often  receive  without  asking  for  them.  An  idiot  or  a 
fool  is  vulgarly  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  whose 
mind  is  in  heaven,  while  his  grosser  part  mingles  among 
ordinary  mortals;  consequently  he  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
pecial favorite  of  heaven."  This  opinion  entertained  of 
lunatics  by  the  Orientals  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  said 
of  David  when  he  fied  to  Achish,  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  feigned  himself  mad,  and  thus  saved  his  life 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  10-15).  Also  the  words  of  the  apostle  are 
thought  to  be  illustrated  from  the  same  superstitious 
custom:  *'For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  your- 
selves are  wise"*  (2  Cor.  xi,  19).    See  Madness. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  an  American  philanthropist,  of 
Quaker  parentage,  was  bora  at  Handwich,  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.,  Jan.  4, 1789.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
leara  the  saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Ya.,  and  there 
gained  an  insight  into,  and  a  lasting  hatred  of,  negro 
slavery.  He  organized  in  1815  an  association  caUied 
the  **  Union  Humane  Society,**  and  soon  after  Joined 
Charles  Osborae,  Esq.,  in  publishing  The  Emancipator, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  O.  In  1821  he  successfully  started  a 
monthly  entitled  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emanc^Mi' 
tion,  into  which  he  afterwards  meiged  TTie  Emancipator, 
In  1824  he  delivered  hb  first  antislavery  address  at 
Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  and  lecturing  and  journey- 
ing about  on  foot  from  place  to  place,  organized  about 
fourteen  abolition  societies  in  that  state,  besides  some  in 
Virginia.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  The  Genius  to 
Baltimore,  and  issued  it  weekly.  In  1825  he  visited 
Hayti,  and  made  provisions  there  for  emancipated  slaves. 
In  1828  he  visited  the  antislavery  advocates  of  the  East, 
and  lectured  in  their  principal  cities.  In  1828-9  he  was 
assaulted  for  alleged  libel,  censured  by  the  court,  and 
compelled  to  remove  his  paper  to  Washington,  and  final- 
ly to  Philadelphia,  where  he  gave  it  the  name  of  The 
National  Inquirer,  and  finally  it  merged  into  The  Penm- 
sylvania  Freeman,  In  1838  his  property  was  bnrat  up 
by  the  proslavery  mob  which  fired  Pennsylvania  HalL 
Undaunted,  he  began  anew  by  issuing  The  Genius  at 
Lowell,  La  Salle  Co.,  IlL,  and  there  continued  until  his 
death,  August  22, 1839.  See  Earle,  Life,  Travels,  etc,  of 
Benj.  Lundy ;  Greeley,  A  merican  Confict,  i,  1 1 1 ;  Drake, 
Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

LunBford,  Lewis,  a  Baptist  preacher,  bora  in  Strat- 
ford C-o..  Va.,  in  1753,  began  to  preach  when  seventeen 
at  the  Potomac  (now  Hartwood)  Church.  Later  he 
travelled  in  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Lancaster, 
and  all  the  counties  of  the  uorthera  Virginia  Neck,  and 
several  churches  sprang  up  as  the  frait  of  his  toil ; 
among  others,  Nomini  and  Wicomico.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Moratico  Church  in  1778,  he  became  its  pa»- 
tor  for  life.  His  sect  was  much  persecuted  at  the  time 
he  was  preaching  in  Richmond  Co.,  and  Lunsford  was 
arrested,  and  thereafter  tried  in  vain  to  get  license  to 
preach.  He  never  was  ordained,  because  he  thought  a 
Church's  call  was  sufficient.  Faithful  study  in  and  out 
of  his  profession  made  up  for  a  limited  schooling.  He 
died  in  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  26, 1793.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  125  sq. 

Lunt,  William  Parsons,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  and 
popular  Unitarian  divine,  bora  at  Newburyport,  Bfaaa., 
April  21, 1805,  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Uait9- 
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rian  Church  in  New  York,  Jane  19, 1828 ;  left  here  Nov. 
19, 1883,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Qoincy,  Maw.,  June  8, 1885,  where  he  remained  until  hb 
death,  Mar.  20, 1857.     See  Drake,  DicL  A  mer.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Lupetlno,  Fra  Baluo,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  of  ancient  and  noble  parents  in  Albano,  and  ac- 
tively propagated  the  reformed  opinions  in  Venice.  On 
becoming  provincial  within  the  Venetian  territories  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  (to  whose  order  he  had  been  pre- 
v-iuusly  admitted)  he  urged  the  young  men  not  to  as- 
sume monastic  orders.  One  of  his  contemporaries  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  further  career.  "After 
having  long  preached  the  Word  of  <jod  in  both  the  vul- 
gar languages  (the  Italian  and  Sclavonian)  in  many  cit- 
ies, and  defended  it  by  public  disputation  in  several 
places  of  celebrity  with  great  applaus^  he  was  at  last 
thrown  into  close  prison  at  Venice  by  the  inquisitor  and 
papal  legate.  In  this  condition  he  continued  during 
n^y  twenty  years  to  bear  an  undaunted  testimony  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christy  so  that  hb  bonds  and  doctrine 
were  made  known  not  only  to  that  city,  but  to  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  even  to  Europe  at  large,  by  which  means 
evangelical  truth  was  more  widely  spread.  ...  At  last 
this  pious  man,  whom  neither  threatenings  nor  promises 
could  move,  sealed  his  doctrine  by  an  undaunted  mar- 
tyrdom, and  exchanged  the  tilth  and  protracted  tortures 
of  a  prison  for  a  watery  grave."  See  M*Crie'8  History 
of  the  ReformaHon  in  Italy  (Phila.  1842),  p.  105,  221. 

Lnpaet,  Thomas,  an  Englbh  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  London  in  1498;  was  educated  at 
English  schools,  but  took  the  degree  of  RA.  in  Paris. 
In  1518  he  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Later  he  was  secretary  to  the  Italian  ambas- 
sador. On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  natural  son  of  Wolsey  in  Paris.  In  1530  he  was 
appointed  prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  died  Dec  27, 1682. 
Among  his  works  we  notice  JCpittola  Varitef  in  the  Epif- 
tolm  aUquot  emdit,  Virorum  (Bale,  1520):  —  Treatise, 
teaching  hoto  to  die  weU  (1534):  —  An  Exhortation  to 
yovng  Men  (1540,  8vo):— Treatise  of  Charity  (1546, 
Svo):— Rules  for  a  godly  Life  (London,  1660).  See 
Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  JVbwr. 
Biog,  Generate,  voL  xxxii,  s.  v. 

LuptiB,  St.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  commem- 
orates three  saints  by  this  name.  The  most  important 
of  them  was  bora  at  Toul  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  received  a 
good  education.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  Pime- 
niola,  sister  of  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Aries.  Seven  years 
after  he  abandoned  his  wife  and  children,  and  joined  the 
disciples  of  St,  Honoratus,  who  were  there  lajring  the 
foundations  of  the  afterwards  renowned  convent  of  Le- 
rins.  In  426  he  returned  to  Macon,  and  was  elected  to 
the  see  of  Troves,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning,  both  classical  and  theological.  In  429  a 
council  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  sent  him,  together  with 
Germain  of  Auxerre,  to  Brittany,  to  oppose  the  Pelagian 
heres}%  which  was  making  great  progress  in  that  coun- 
try. In  451,  when  Attila  conquered  Troyes,  we  find  the 
barbarian  king  in  intimate  associarion  with  the  bishop, 
and  in  his  retreat  Attila  was  accompanied  by  Lupus  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  Lupus  died,  according 
to  tradition,  July  29, 479.  His  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries called  him  "episcopus  episcopomm,"  the 
Jacob  of  his  age,  and  praised  him  pwticularly  for  his 
experience  and  his  knowledge  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. We  possess  only  two  works  of  his.  One  of  them 
is  an  answer  tu  some  canonical  questions  propounded 
by  Talassius,  bishop  of  Angers,  and  to  be  found  among 
the  Inttmmenta  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  (voLiv,coL89). 
It  contains  some  interesting  information  concerning 
marriage  among  the  clergy.  There  is,  it  says,  no  gen- 
eral rule  on  this  point :  in  the  churches  of  Autun  and 
Troyes  married  deacons  are  ordained  without  diflDcnlty ; 
but  those  who  were  single  when  ordained  are  not  per- 
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mitted  to  marry,  and  a  married  priest,  on  losing  his  wife, 
cannot  marry  again.  (Comp.  Lea,  History  of  Sacerdo- 
tal Celibacy f  p.  84.)  His  other  work  is  a  letter  to  Apol- 
linarius,  published  in  Achery,  SpicHegium,  v,  579.  S»e 
Bist.  Liti,  de  la  France,  ii,  486;  Gallia  Christ,  xii,  coL 
485;  lieTtog,Jieal-Encyklopiidie,xm,b&i;  Hoefer, A ouv. 
Biog,  Generale,  xxxii,  16.     (J.  N.  P.) 

LupuB,  ChristiaxL    See  Wolf. 

Lupus,  ServatQB,  or  Loup  db  FerrtAres,  a 
French  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sens  about  the  year  805;  studied  at  the  abbey 
of  Ferri^res,  and  afterwards  at  Fulda,  under  tlie  cele- 
brated Rabanus  Maurus.  Eginhard  instracted  him  in 
the  classics.  In  886  he  returned  to  Sens,  where  he  sooii 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  leaming.  He  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  empress  Judith,  and  became  a  favor- 
ite both  with  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  his  successor, 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  841,  the  latter  prince,  having  re- 
solved to  remove  Odon,  abbot  of  Ferri^res,  appointed 
Lupus  in  his  stead.  This  intervenrion  of  the  royal 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  displeased  the  eccle- 
siasdcal  authorities,  and  Lupus  failed  to  secure  their 
sanction  until  he  had  obtained  from  king  Charles  a  char- 
ter granting  to  the  monks  of  Ferri^res  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing in  future  their  own  abbots.  This  charter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gallia  Christiana,  among  the  Instru- 
menia  of  voL  xii,  column  8.  Lupus  bad  great  influence 
both  with  the  king  and  with  the  clergy,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  councils  held  in  France  ftom  844  to  859, 
taking  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  When  the 
Normans  landed  in  France  in  861  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes.  Still  in  the  same  year  we  find 
him  present  at  the  Council  of  Pistes,  and  in  862  at  that 
of  Soissons.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  him  after- 
wards; whether  he  died  then,  or  whether,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  chronicle  of  Kobcrt  of  Auxerre,  he  was 
exiled  from  Ferri^res,  and  his  rival  Guanelon  appointed 
in  his  stead,  does  not  appear.  His  works,  so  far  as  they 
were  then  extant,  were  collected  by  Etienne  Baluze,  and 
published  first  in  1644,  then,  with  notes  and  corrections, 
in  1710, 1  voL  8vo.  His  treatise  I)e  tribus  Queestiom- 
bus  discusses  free-wiU,  the  twofold  predestination,  and 
the  question  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only 
for  the  elect  Gottschalk  had  mooted  these  three  que»- 
tions,  strongly  maintaining  the  necessity  of  grace; 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Hincmar 
had  more  or  less  defended  the  doctrine  of  free-wiU.  Lu- 
pus here  attempts  to  conciliate  these  two  opposite  views, 
without,  however,  concealing  his  preference  for  that  of 
Gottschalk.  He  thinks  that,  in  the  fallen  human  na- 
ture, free-will  does  indeed,  to  some  extent,  participate  in 
our  good  impulses,  yet  is  of  no  effect  compared  with 
grace.  These  impulses  themselves  origiiuite  in  grace, 
and  can  only  avail  through  grace ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  grace  enlightens  the  will,  which  becomes  then  a 
voluntary  agent  in  continuing  the  work  thus  begun  by 
grace  alone.  The  Jansenists  often  quoted  these  views 
of  Lupus.  See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  xii,  col.  1 59 ;  Hist,  IMi, 
de  la  France,  v,  255 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginir.  xxxii, 
19 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  562 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist, 
iii,459,482. 

Luque,  Hhrnakdo  de,  the  first  Spanish  bishop  of 
Pem,  was  bom  in  Darien,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  towards 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  After  teaching  a  short 
time,  he  became  priest  and  vicar  of  Panama.  In  1525, 
as  appears  from  subsequent  events,  he  represented  the 
licentiate  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  principal  alcalde  in  Da- 
rien, in  that  famous  written  and  consecrated  contract  be- 
tween himself,  Pizarro,  and  Almagro,  by  which  he  was 
to  furnish  the  money  for  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Pem,  the  success  of  which 
depended  mainly  upon  his  exertions.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  bishopric,  and 
he  was,  besides,  dechired  Protector  of  thv  Indians  of 
Peru.  H e  died  suddenly  in  1 582.  See  Oviedo  y  Valdcs, 
Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  Indiat,  etc.  (edit  de 
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If.  Amador  de  los  Rios) ;  Hexrera,  Htstoria  general  de 
lo€  Viajea  en  las  Indiaa  occidentalet;  Piescott,  Hi$L  of 
Peru  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrok,  voL  xxxii,  8.  v. 
Luria.    See  Loria. 


Luscinius,  Othmar. 
Lush.    See  Laish. 


See  Nachtioall. 


Loak,  H.  K^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  prosecuted  his 
college  studies  at  the  Western  University,  in  Mononga- 
hela  City,  and  graduated  with  high  honors.  In  1842  he 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Canonsburg,  Penn., 
and  in  1846  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Chartier&  For  a  time  he  labored  in  many  of  the  va- 
cant places  of  the  Church,  but  subsequently  received  a 
caU  from  the  congregation  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  He  af- 
terwards accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Hul- 
ton,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  ministry.  He  died 
Oct.  25, 1862.  Mr.  Lusk  was  gifted  with  a  simplicity  of 
manners  which  made  him  eminently  social  Familiar 
with  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  he 
tilled  an  important  place  in  its  courts.  His  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty  were  such  as  to  prompt  a  fearless  and 
unswerving  advocacy  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right 
and  proper.  See  Wilson,  Pretbyt,  HiatoriccU  Almanac, 
1863,  p.  358.     (J.L.S.) 

LuBt  (usually  njxn,  lirt^fiia),  in  the  ethical  sense, 
is  used  to  express  sinful  longings — sinful  either  in  be- 
ing directed  towards  absolutely  forbidden  objects,  or  in 
being  so  violent  as  to  overcome  self-control,  and  to  en- 
gross the  mind  with  earthly,  carnal,  and  perishable 
things.  Lust,  therefore,  is  itself  sinful,  since  it  is  an  es- 
trangement from  God,  destroys  the  true  spiritual  life, 
leads  to  take  pleasure  in  what  displeases  God  and  vio- 
lates hb  laws,  brings  the  spirit  into  subjection  to  the 
flesh,  and  makes  man  a  slave  of  sin  and  ungodliness. 
Lust,  therefore,  is  the  inward  sin ;  it  leads  to  the  falling 
away  from  God;  but  the  real  ground  of  this  falling 
away  is  in  the  will.  It  took  place  in  the  earliest  days 
of  mankind  (Kom.  i,  21),  and  is  natural  to  all  in  the  un- 
regenerated  state;  it  can  only  be  abolished  by  Christ. 
The  nature  of  man  is  not  changed,  only  his  empirically 
moral  mode  and  place  of  existence.  Lust,  the  origin  of 
sin,  has  its  place  in  the  heart,  not  of  a  necessity,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  centre  of  all  moral  forces  and  impulses, 
and  of  spiritual  activity.  The  law  does  not  therefore 
destroy  sin,  nay,  it  rather  increases  it,  yet  not  in  an  ac- 
tive manner,  but  by  the  sinner's  own  fault.  The  psycho- 
logical reason  of  this  is,  that  the  law  does  not  destroy 
the  lust,  even  while  accompanied  by  punishment;  con- 
sequently the  estrangement  from  God  can  only  be  can- 
celled by  regeneration.  This  Ukes  place  in  the  recon- 
ciliation with  (*od  through  Christ,  because,  in  giving  his 
Son  as  a  ransom  for  sinners,  (vod  has  manifested  his  love 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  roan,  and  give  him  the 
strength  to  love  God  again.  This  love  of  God  forms 
the  substance  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  destroys  sinful  lust  by  bringing 
man  into  union  with  God,  or  by  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  through  faith.  According  to  Matt,  v, 
28, "  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart," 
This  forcible  expression  is  correct,  for  he  who  is  regen- 
erated, and  whose  heart  is  filled  with  true  love  of  (iiod, 
and  who  is  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  cannot  have 
such  worldly  lusta.  He,  therefore,  who  looks  on  a  wom- 
an to  (?rpov)  lust  after  her,  or,  in  other  words,  he  in 
whom  her  sight  will  awaken  the  lust  of  carnal  pleasure, 
has  already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart.  In  Mark 
iv,  19  (Matt,  xiii,  22 ;  Luke  viii,  14) :  "And  the  cares  of 
this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts 
of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  be- 
cometh  unfruitful ;"  by  litsU  we  are  to  understand  the 
objects  of  desire,  for  lust  does  not  enter  the  heart,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeds  from  it,  as  appears  from  Matt  xv, 
19:  "For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  [through  lust]  evil 
thoughts  [sins],  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts, 


false  witnen,  blasphemiefl.''  In  Rom.  i,  24:  <<Wberefort 
God  also  gave  them  up  to  mideanneas,  through  the 
lusts  of  their  own  hearts ;"  and  ver.  26,  it  is  not  God 
who  awakened  the  lusts,  but  man,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  God,  and  made  gods  unto  himself  to  worship.  In 
view  of  its  final  object,  this  estrangement  from  God  is  a 
mystery,  as  it  is  an  act  of  free  volition.  So  in  Rom.  vi, 
12 :  "  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  ;**  it  can  be 
understood  how  one  could  be  good  so  far  as  intentions 
are  concerned,  while  yet  sin  would  reign  in  the  lower 
ego — in  the  perishable  body  (compare  with  vii,  19,  GaL 
V,  17).  But  the  apostle  considers  man,  spiritually  and 
bodily,  as  a  whole.  He  who  lives  in  God  through 
Christ,  and  is  dead  unto  sin  (Rom.  vi,  11),  must  not  let 
lust  govern  his  perishable  body,  or  listen  to  his  desire, 
but,  on  the  contrar}',  these  ought  no  longer  to  exist  in 
him ;  the  body  is  to  be  made  as  subservient  to  right- 
eousness as  the  spirit,  for  it  is  the  temple  of  the  ^irit, 
and  therefore  is  the  instrument  wherewith  the  human 
mind,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  act.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  stated  in  Rom.  vii,  5, "  For  when  we  were  in 
the  flesh  [before  being  regenerated],  the  motions  [acts] 
of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law  [which  were  shown  by 
the  law  as  such],  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  death.**  So  in  Rom.  vii,  7, 8 :  "  What 
shall  we  say,  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin  [the  original  source 
of  sin]  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  [the 
fact  of  its  existence  within  me]  but  by  the  law ;  for  I 
had  not  known  lust  [that  it  was  evil]  except  the  law 
had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  But  [my  natural]  sin 
[the  principle  of  sin,  or  lust],  taking  occasion  by  the 
commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupis- 
cence [sinful  desires  resulting  from  the  general  lusts  of 
the  flesh].  For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead  [i.e.  not 
absent,  but  partly  in  the  sense  of  not  being  recognised 
as  sii^  or  lust,  and  partly  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  served  but  to  increase 
the  desire  for  what  it  forbade]."  Xii;pi(  yap  vojtov 
afwpTia  v(Kpd  is  a  general  and  popularly  expressed 
aphorism,  which  is  not  received  in  theory.  In  GaL  v, 
16, 17, 24,  we  are  directed, "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  [sin] 
lusteth  against  [in  contradiction  with]  the  [Holy]  Spir- 
it, and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
thing  that  ye  [simply]  would;  but  they  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  (in  the  regeneration),  with  the 
affections  and  lusts."  The  effect  of  the  strife  between 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  is  to  prevent  the  evil  which 
man  desires  after  the  flesh.  The  Holy  Spirit  helps  man 
to  triumph  over  lust  The  image  of  God  is  never  en- 
tirely obliterated,  but  the  lusU  of  the  flesh  can  lead  into 
enormous  sins,  and  have  done  so.  In  like  manner,  in 
Rom.  i,  24,  etc. ;  Eph.  iv,  22  (CoL  iii,  5  corap.  with  Eph. 
ii,  2 ;  Tit  iii,  8) :  "  That  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former 
conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to 
the  deceitful  lusts ;"  lust  (estrangement  from  God),  as 
an  impulse  of  free  volitiMi,  is  the  original  source  of  error 
which  obscures  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  Further, 
Rom.  i,  21, 22 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  9  ("  But  they  that  will  be  rich 
fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition") ;  2  Tim.  ii,22  ("Flee  also  youthful  lusts"); 
Tit  ii,  12  ("Teaching  us  that, denying  ungodliness  [dtn- 
/dfcav]  and  woridly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  this  present  world)."  Christians 
can  and  must  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world,  and 
must  hold  themselves  aloof  from  its  contamination.  So, 
again,  James  i,  27 ;  1  Pet  ii,  1 1  ("  Deariy  beloved,  I  be- 
seech you,  abstain  fh>m  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against 
the  soul") ;  1  Pet  iv,  1-3  ("  He  that  has  suffered  in  the 
flesh  [ethically,  is  dead  unto  the  flesh]  hath  ceased  from 
sin ;  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 
For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suflke  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in 
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lAScivionsnem,  liuts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquet- 
ings,  and  abominable  idolatries'*) ;  compare  1  Pet  i,  4 ; 
i  Pet.  ii,  10, 18 ;  ill,  3 ;  Jude  16.  Once  more,  1  John  ii, 
15-17 :  ''Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  last  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 
And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof.''  Fi- 
nally, James  i,  14, 15: ''  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then, 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin, 
when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death  (or  misery)." 
The  N.  T.  teaches  us  that  man  should  eagerly  avail  him- 
self of  the  power  of  sanctification  proffered  through 
grace  to  overcome  lust  and  the  consequent  sin.— Krehl, 
Neu-UaL  WdrUrbuch,    See  Temptation. 

Lustration,  a  formal  and  public  application  of 
water  in  token  of  consecration  or  expiation.  Such  acts 
were  prevalent  not  only  among  heathen  nations,  more 
especially  those  of  the  southeni  climates,  such  as  the 
Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (compare  Wet- 
stein,  Nov,  Test,  Ecang,  Matth,  iii,  6),  but  also  among 
the  Jews  (see  Haner,  De  luBtratione  ffebrceorum,  Witr 
tenb.  1733).  With  these  latter  they  were  preparations 
for  divine  services  of  a  different  nature,  and  even  for 
private  prayer  (Judith  xii).  They  formed  a  part  of 
the  offering-senHce,  and  more  especially  of  the  sin-offer- 
ing (Lev.  xvi) ;  and  for  that  reason  the  prayer-houses 
{irpoff€Vxai)  were  usually  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
running  waters  (compare  Kuinol,  ad  Act,  xvi,  13).  Jo- 
8ephus(^iit  xviii,  1, 5)  gives  an  account  of  the  manifold 
lustrations  of  the  £ssenea.  In  the  language  of  the 
prophets,  cleansing  with  water  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  Messianic 
age  is  to  glorify  the  soul  in  her  innermost  recesses,  and 
embrkce  the  whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek. 
zxxvi,  25  sq.;  Zech.  xiii,  1).  Such  declarations  gave 
rise  to  or  nourished  the  expectation  that  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  would  manifest  itself  by  a  preparatory  lus- 
tration, by  which  Elijah  or  some  other  great  prophet 
would  pave  the  way  for  him.  This  supposition  lies  ev- 
idently at  the  bottom  of  the  questions  which  the  Jews 
put  to  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  25 ;  compare  Matt,  and 
Luke  iii,  7),  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or 
some  other  prophet?  and  if  not,  why  he  undertook  to 
baptize?  (compare  Schneckenberger,  Ifeberdas  Alter  dtr 
JudUchm  Prosdytentaufe^  §  41  sq.).  Thus  we  can  com- 
pletely clear  up  the  historical  derivation  of  the  rite,  as 
used  by  John  and  Christ,  from  the  general  and  natural 
symbol  of  baptism,  from  the  Jewish  custom  in  particu- 
lar, and  from  the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  consecra- 
tion.   See  Baptism. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  the 
Romans,  lustrations  were  of  most  solemn  import.  Those 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge  are  always  con- 
nected with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means  of  a  branch 
of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of 
the  aiipergillum,  and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying 
effect.  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in  an- 
cient Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  private  in- 
dividuals when  they  had  polluted  themselves  by  any 
criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states  also  some- 
times underwent  purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or 
crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the  community.  The 
most  celebrated  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epiroenides  of  Crete,  after  the 
Cylonian  massacre.  Purification  also  took  place  when 
a  sacred  spot  had  been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as 
by  burying  dead  bodies  in  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  Delos.    See  Ablution. 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  occasions 
on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them,  and  the 


object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not  to  atone  foi 
the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain  the  blessing  of 
the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things  which  were  lustra 
ted.  Thus  fields  were  purified  after  the  business  of  sow- 
ing was  o^r,  and  before  the  sickle  was  put  to  the  com. 
Sheep  were  purified  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the 
Palilia.  All  Roman  armies  before  they  took  the  field 
were  lustrated,  and,  as  the  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  re- 
view. The  establishment  of  a  new  colony  was  always 
preceded  by  a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.  The 
city  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  iu 
dominion,  always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they  had 
been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as  civil  blood- 
shed, awful  pitKligies,  and  the  like.  A  regular  and  gen- 
eral lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman  people  took  place  after 
the  completion  of  every  lustrum,  when  the  censor  had 
finished  his  census,  and  before  he  laid  down  his  office. 
This  lustratio  (also  called  lustmm)  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  censors,  and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suove- 
tuurilioj  because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or 
ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  It  took  place  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
The  sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled ra ultitude.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  A  ntiqui- 
tieSf  8.  V.  Lustratio. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  lustration  prevails  in  the 
use  of  "  Ao^  water"  (q.  v.)  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Lntdi,  earthy^  one  of  the  terms  of  reproach  with 
which  the  first  Christianfl  were  assailed  by  their  perse- 
cutors. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  whose  name  in  the  watchword  of 
Protestantism,  and  marks  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

I.  Youth, — He  sprang  from  an  old  and  widely-extend- 
ed German  family,  of  which  there  are  documentary 
traces  as  early  as  1137.  He  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  a 
village  of  Lower  Saxony,  Nov.  10, 1483  (see,  however, 
an  argument  for  a  kter  date,  1484»  Stitdien  u,  Kritiken, 
1872),  fifteen  years  before  the  martyrdom  of  Savonarola. 
As  one  of  the  heralding  stars  declined  to  its  setting  in 
blood,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation  drew  near 
the  horizon  of  the  new  day.  His  father,  Hans  Luther, 
was  a  miner  of  the  village  of  Moehra.  His  mother's 
name  was  Margaret  ha  Lindemann.  His  parents  subse- 
quently removed  to  Mansfeld,  and  there  his  father  be- 
came a  man  of  property  and  town  senator. 

Luther  grew  up  under  pious  but  rigorous  discipline. 
His  father  was  characterized  by  severity,  tempered  with 
great  honesty  and  clearness  of  judgment.  Luther's 
mother  was  a  woman  of  earnest  piety,  which,  however, 
had  also  a  tinge  of  harshness.  Luther  went  to  school 
at  Magdeburg  in  1497,  in  1498  to  Eisenach,  and  in  1501 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt.  Here  he  took  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1503,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arti<,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  the  university,  in 
1505.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but 
a  prevailing  discomfort  and  occasional  anguish  of  mind, 
under  a  sense  of  sin  and  the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
heightened  first  by  the  sudden,  violent  death  of  a  friend, 
and  later  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  which  fell  near  his 
feet,  determined  Luther  quite  otherwise.  He  vowed  to 
St.  Ann  that  he  would  become  a  monk.  The  evening 
before  his  entrance  to  the  cloister  of  the  Augustiuians 
he  spent  in  lively  conversation  and  song  with  his  uni- 
versity friends,  and  the  first  announcement  to  them  of 
his  purpose  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  festal  hours. 
"To-day  you  see  me;  after  this  you  will  see  me  no 
more,"  said  Luther.  When  night  was  passing  into 
morning,  July  17, 1505,  he  presented  himself  for  admis- 
sion at  the  convent^ — soon  to  become  the  birthplace  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

IL  Cloister  L\fe  (1505-1517).— He  passed  through  his 
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novitiate,  and  finally,  in  opposition  to  hb  father's  wish- 
es, to  whom  it  seemed  that  his  son  had  chosen  "  a  life 
little  differing  from  death,"  took  the  vows,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  May  2,  1507.  Luther  had 
entered  the  priesthood  to  find  peace  for  his  ^souL  He 
says,  **  I  chose  for  myself  twenty-one  saints,  read  mass 
every  day,  calling  on  three  of  them  each  day,  so  as  to 
complete  the  circuit  every  week;  especially  did  I  in- 
voke the  holy  Virgin,  as  her  womanly  heart  was  more 
easily  touched,  that  she  might  appease  her  Son.  I  ver- 
ily thought  that  by  invoking  three  saints  daily,  and  by 
letting  my  body  waste  away  with  fastings  and  watch- 
ings,  I  should  satisfy  the  law,  and  shield  my  conscience 
against  the  goad;  but  it  all  availed  me  nothing:  the 
further  I  went  on  in  this  way  the  more  was  I  terrified, 
so  that  I  should  have  given  over  in  despair  had  not 
Christ  graciously  regarded  me,  and  enlightened  me  with 
the  light  of  the  Gospel."  From  his  deep  depression  of 
soul  he  was  lifted  by  a  brother  in  the  cloister,  who  fixed 
his  attention  on  the  article  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, "  I 
believe  in  the  remission  of  sins."  Staupitz,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  of  his  time,  dealt  with  Luther  very  faith- 
fully. "  Staupitz,"  says  Luther, "  once  comforted  me  on 
this  wise :  *  You  would  be  a  painted  sinner,  and  have  a 
painted  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  are  a  very  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is  a 
very  Saviour.' "  *'  I  sought  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  Paul  in  the  term  *•  the  righteousness  of  God,*  and  at 
last  I  came  to  apprehend  it  thus :  Through  the  Gospel 
is  revealed  the  righteousness  which  availeth  with  God 
— a  righteousness  by  which  God  in  his  mercy  and  com- 
passion justifieth  us,  as  it  is  written,  *  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  The  expression,  *  the  righteousness  of  God,' 
which  I  so  much  hated  before,  became  now  dear  and 
precious,  my  darling  and  most  comforting  word,  and 
that  passage  of  Paul  was  to  me  the  true  door  of  Para- 
dise." 

Luther  now  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  earnest 
study  of  theology.  **  The  writings  of  Biel  and  D'Ailly 
he  could  repeat  almost  word  for  word ;  Occam  he  read 
long  and  carefully,  and  rated  his  acumen  higher  than 
that  of  Thomas  and  Scotus.  He  read  Gerson  with 
diligence,  but  the  entire  writings  of  Augustine  he  had 
read  more  frequently  and  fixed  more  thoroughly  in 
his  memory  than  any  others"  (MeUncthon,  Vit.  Luth,). 
"Next  after  the  holy  Scriptures,"  says  Luther,  "no 
teacher  in  the  Church  is  to  be  compared  with  Augus- 
tine; take  the  entire  body  of  the  fathers  together, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  half  that  we  find  in 
Augustine  alone"  (  Werkfj  xiv,  209).  It  was  an  uncon- 
scious presage  when  Luther,  on  entering  the  cUiister, 
took  the  name  of  Augustine.  Among  the  mediieval 
writers,  Bernard  held  the  highest  place  in  Luther's  re- 
gard. "  If  ever  there  was  a  holy  monk,  Bernard  was 
that  monk.  He  is  golden  when  he  teaches  and  preach- 
es— then  he  surpasses  all  the  doctors  in  the  Church" 
{WerkeyX\{,ie9Q;  xxii,2050).  Augustine  and  Bernard 
became  increasingly  precious  to  him  as  his  continued 
studies  of  the  holy  Scriptures  brought  him  to  a  pro- 
founder  acquaintance  with  the  truth.  In  1508  his 
scholarship  received  acknowledgment  by  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  the  newly-founded  University  of 
Wittenberg,  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate.  The  uni- 
versity was  under  the  protection  of  the  elector  (Freder- 
ick)— not  of  an  ecclesiastic— which  was  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  its  part  in  the  future.  Its  patron  saints  were 
Paul  and  Augustine.  Luther  went  thither,  and  lectured 
on  dialectics  and  physics  according  to  Aristotle.  In 
1509  he  became  Baccalaureus  ad  Biblia;  ]511,Senten- 
tiarius  {Sfniences  of  Lombard^  first  two  books),  Forma- 
tus  (SentencfSf  last  two  books) ;  October  4, 1512,  Licen- 
tiatus  (to  teach  theology  in  general) ;  and  October  19, 
1612,  EkKJtor  of  Theology,  a  degree  which  involved  not  a 
mere  honor,  but  an  office,  in  receiving  which  Luther 
swore  "  to  teach  purely  and  sincerely  according  to  the 
Scriptures."  He  now  transferred  his  labors  from  philos- 
ophy to  theology.     His  favorite  books,  on  which  be  de- 


livered his  earliest  theological  lectures,  were  the  Pealma 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  lectures  rested 
upon  a  study  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the  fathers.  Philos- 
ophy he  still  prized,  but  most  of  all  as  a  handmaid  to 
true  theology,  which,  he  says, "  searches  for  the  kernel 
of  the  nut,  the  marrow  of  the  fruit." 

A  journey  to  Borne  was  made  by  Luther  in  1510,  on 
foot  He  went  partly  in  the  interests  of  his  order,  and 
yet  more  as  a  pilgrim.  As  the  Eternal  City  rose  before 
his  eyes,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  fervently  exclaimed, 
"  HaU,  sacred  Rome !  thrice  hallowed  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs !"  St.  Peter's  was  half  finished.  The  man  now 
looked  upon  it  who  was  to  make  its  completion  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Rome,  though  Rome  held  the  world's  coffen 
in  her  hands.  New  Rome  stood  on  the  heaped  graves 
of  the  dead,  old  pagan  city.  Luther  was  not  insensible 
to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  which  clus- 
tered around  every  site,  but  every  other  feeling  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  religious  one.  He  was  full  of  honest 
fervor,  full  of  pious  credulity.  He  went  up  the  staircase 
of  Pilate  on  his  knees,  yet  with  hb  heart  protesting  as 
he  crept :  Not  thus  do  "  the  just  live  by  faith."  He 
looked  upon  the  handkerchief  of  Veronica;  he  gazed  on 
the  heads  of  Paul  and  Peter,  and  his  strong  sight  was 
too  much  for  his  strong  credence — he  pronounced  the 
heads  carvings  in  wood,  and  bad  carvings.  Luther  saw 
the  pomps  and  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  but  his  heart 
remained  fixed  still  in  its  strong  love  to  the  "  Roman 
Church,  honored  of  God  above  all  others"  (1519). 

The  visitation  of  the  cloisters  of  Mbnia  and  Thurin- 
gia,  conducted  by  Luther  (1516),  in  the  absence  of  the 
provincial  Staupitz  (who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands), 
was  the  means  of  opening  Luther*s  eyes  to  the  corruptions 
among  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  did  not  shake  his 
faith  in  the  Church.  "  His  first  prejudices  were  enlist- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  his  opening  reason  was  subjected  to 
the  most  dangerous  perversion;  and  a  sure  and  eariy 
path  was  opened  to  his  professional  ambition.  Such 
was  not  the  discipline  which  could  prepare  the  mind  for 
any  independent  exertion ;  such  were  not  the  circum- 
stances from  which  any  ordinary  mind  could  have 
emerged  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  truth.  In  dignity 
a  professor,  in  theology  an  Augustinian,  in  philosophy 
a  Nominalist,  by  education  a  mendicant  monk,  Luther 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  patron  of  all  its  comiptions." 

The  first  light  of  the  Gospel  as  Luther  sheds  it,  beams 
forth  in  his  lectures  on  tlie  Psalms  and  Romans.  Among 
his  earliest  works  are  his  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  his  exposition  of  the  penitential  psalms, 
printed  in  1517,  and  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
delivered  during  Lent  in  1517,  and  printed  in  1518.  He 
had  become  a  student  of  Tauler  and  of  the  "  German 
theology."  The  influence  of  the  pure  and  profound  mys- 
ticism of  these  books  shows  itself  in  all  of  Luther's  later 
life,  for  true  mysticism  is  the  internal  mirror  of  the  truth 
of  God.  Luther's  advance  in  Biblical  study,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  loftier  mysticism,  brought  him  more  and 
more  out  from  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  of  scholasti- 
cism. He  was  unconsciously  preparing  for  the  opening 
of  that  grand  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  traffic  in  mditU/encfs  (q.  v.)  had  been  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  Wittenberg,  with  the  approval  of 
the  archbbhop  of  Mayence,  by  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
monk.  The  expressions  with  which  Tetzel  recommend- 
ed his  treasure  appear  to  have  been  marked  with  pecul- 
iar impudence  and  indecency.  But  the  act  had  in  it- 
self nothing  novel  or  uncommon ;  the  sale  of  indulgences 
had  long  been  recognised  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  sometimes  censured  by  its 
more  firm  or  more  pnident  members.  But  the  crisb 
had  at  length  arrived  in  which  the  iniquity  could  no 
longer  be  repeated  with  impunity.  The  cup  was  at 
length  full,  and  the  hand  of  Luther  was  destined  to  dash 
it  to  the  ground.    In  the  attitude  which  Luther  Utok, 
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toward  this  traflSc,  his  design  was  not  to  amy  himself 
against  the  Church,  but  to  vindicate  her  against  what 
he  believed  to  be  an  abuse  of  her  sacred  name.  At  the 
confessional  and  in  the  pulpit  he  began  to  warn  his  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  earnest  letters  of  remonstrance  to  the 
bishops  of  Brandenburg  and  Mayence,  holding  in  re- 
gard to  repentance  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  internal  repentance,  which  is  of  the  heart, 
and  the  external  thing  of  confession  and  satisfaction. 
Receiving  unfavorable  comments  on  his  position  from  the 
prelates,  he  determined  to  make  his  opposition  public. 

III.  First  Movements  om  a  Reformer  (Oct  31, 1617- 
May  4, 1521).~On  the  3lst  of  October,  1517,  at  midday, 
Luther  affixed  to  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg  nine- 
ty-five theses,  which  he  proposed  to  defend  at  the  uni- 
versity, completely  denying  the  position  on  which  Tet- 
zel  r^ted  the  merits  of  indulgences.  He  declared,  in 
substance,  that  the  command  of  Jesus  to  repent  implies 
that  the  whole  life  is  to  be  a  repenUnce,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  confession  and  satisfaction  made  to  a 
priest.  Repentance,  indeed,  demands  with  that  which 
is  internal  an  external  mortification  of  the  flesh.  The 
power  of  the  papal  indulgence  can  go  no  further  than 
the  penances  imposed  by  the  pope  himself.  The  papal 
indulgence,  consequently,  can  produce  no  reconciliation 
with  God,  nor,  in  fact,  tAke  away  the  guilt  of  the  small- 
est daily  sin.  The  pope  can  only  announce  and  confirm 
the  forgiveness  imparted  by  God.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
to  be  despised,  yet  it  can  be  found  without  the  pope's 
indulgence  where  there  is  true  compunction  and  faith. 
The  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is  not  a  treasure  of  in- 
dulgences intrusted  to  the  pope,  but  is  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  He  distinctly  held  the  obtaining  of 
grace  to  be  a  thing  of  immediate  relation  between  the 
soul  and  God.  In  these  theses  Luther  believed  that  he 
expressed  throughout  the  mind  of  the  pope,  who  he 
supposed  was  ignorant  of  the  abuses  that  had  been  prac- 
ticed in  his  name.  It  seems  at  first  remarkable  that 
Luther  gives  so  little  prominence  to  faith  in  the  theses, 
and  in  the  sermons  on  indulgence  and  grace  which  ap- 
peared simultaneously  with  the  theses,  and  were  meant 
for  the  people,  Nov.  1 517.  But  a  careful  study  wiU  show 
that  his  conception  of  repentance  is  that  larger  Biblical 
one  in  which  it  embraces  both  penitence  and  faith.  Re- 
pentance is  sometimes  used  as  synon3rmous  with  peni- 
tence, and  we  then  speak  of  repenting  and  believing,  re- 
pentance and  faith.  Sometimes  repentance  covers  both, 
and  then  God  is  said  to  command  men  everywhere  to 
repent.  Thus,  in  the  12th  art  of  the  Augsburg  Confess 
ffon,  it  is  said :  **  Repentance  properly  consists  of  these 
two  parts :  The  first  is  contrition,  or  the  terrors  of  a  con- 
science smitten  with  acknowledged  sin.  The  other  part 
is  faith,  which  is  conceived  from  the  Gospel  or  absolu- 
tion, and  believes  that  for  Christ's  sake  sins  are  remit- 
ted." "This  first  act  of  Luther's  evangelical  life,"  says 
Gieseler,  ^  has  been  hastily  ascribed  by  at  least  three  em- 
inent writers  of  very  different  character— Bossuet,  Hume, 
and  Voltaire — to  the  narrow  monastic  motive,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  rival  onii^r.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Augustinian 
friars  had  usually  been  invested  in  Saxony  with  this  prof- 
itable commission,  and  that  it  only  became  offensive  to 
Luther  when  transferred  to  the  Dominicans.  There  is  no 
ground  for  this  assertion.  The  Dominicans  had  been  for 
nearly  three  centuries  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  holy 
see,  and  objects  of  all  its  partialities ;  and  it  is  particular- 
ly remarkable  that,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, during  a  period  scandalously  fruitful  in  the  abuse 
in  question,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  the  name  of  any 
Augustinian  as  employed  in  that  service.  Moreover, 
it  is  almost  equally  important  to  add  that  none  of  the 
contemporary  adversaries  of  Luther  ever  advanced  this 
charge  against  him,  even  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
wrath."  The  influence  of  the  theses  was  instantly  felt 
far  and  wide.  "  The  theses,"  says  Luther  himself, "  ran 
clear  through  all  Germany  in  fourteen  days,  for  all  the  I 
worid  was  complaining  about  the  indulgences ;  and  be-  I 


cause  all  the  bishops  and  doctors  were  silent,  and  nobody 
was  willing  to  bell  the  cat,  Luther  became  a  renowned 
doctor,  because  at  last  somebody  had  come  who  took 
hold  of  the  thing.**  Luther,  in  his  frank,  artless  confi- 
dence that  the  pope  would  be  his  most  enthusiastic  pa- 
tron, was  soon  undeceived,  but  hb  higher  trust  was 
strengthened  by  the  course  of  events.  "  If,"  said  he, 
"  the  work  be  of  God,  who  can  overthrow  it?'*  (Com- 
pare here  the  article  Leo  X  in  this  volume,  especially 
p.  863  sq.  A  careful  reprint  of  the  theses,  after  the  orig- 
inal, is  given  in  Ranke's  Reformation's  Geschichte,) 

In  1518  the  Augustinian  Order  held  a  convention  at 
Heidelberg.  All  of  Luther's  friends  counselled  him 
against  going  thither,  as  his  life  was  threatened.  Lu- 
ther, faithful  to  the  vow  to  his  order,  went,  on  foot,  to 
the  convention.  In  Heidelberg  he  disputed  on  theses 
in  theology  and  philosophy;  on  free-will  and  the  fall; 
grace,  faith,  justification,  and  good  works.  He  took 
ground  against  Aristotle.  An  immense  audience,  not 
only  of  studentsi,  but  of  citizens  and  courtiers,  attended 
the  disputation.  Among  the  auditors  were  Bucer,  Bren- 
tius,  and  others,  destined  to  play  a  memorable  part  in 
the  scenes  of  the  coming  Reformation.  Meanwhile  the 
principles  maintained  in  the  ninety-five  theses  had  pro- 
voked the  assaults  of  a  number  of  stanch  adherents  to 
the  practice  of  the  indulgence  traffic;  but  Luther  stout- 
ly defended  himself  against  all  of  them  in  his  **  Reso- 
lutiones,"  that  is,  solution  of  points  in  dispute  concern- 
ing the  virtue  of  indulgences;  and,  still  hoping  for  re- 
dress from  Rome,  sent  these  to  Leo  X.  His  appeal  was 
first  of  all  to  holy  Scripture,  and,  next  to  this,  to  Au- 
gustine, as  the  profoundest  expositor  of  Scripture  among 
the  fathers. 

While  the  elector,  in  the  interest  of  the  university, 
protected  Luther,  Rome  avoided  coming  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. As  early  as  Feb.,  1618,  the  pope  had  instructed 
the  general  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  Gabriel  Yenetus, 
to  turn  Luther  from  the  path  he  was  following.  As  this 
measure  failed  of  success,  Luther  had  been  called  forward 
for  trial  to  Rome.  By  the  intercession  of  the  elector,  in 
place  of  appearing  at  Rome  to  answer  the  citation,  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  that  cardinal  Cajetan  should  give 
him  a  hearing  at  Augsburg.  Urban,  the  orator  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  tried  his  arts  of  persuasion  pre- 
vious to  Luther's  meeting  Cajetan.  To  him  Luther  said, 
"  If  I  can  be  convinced  that  I  have  said  anything  in  con- 
flict with  the  understanding  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
I  will  at  once  condemn  it,  and  retract  it."  Urban  said, 
"  Do  you  think  the  elector  is  going  to  hazard  his  land 
for  you?"  Luther  replied, "  I  would  in  no  wise  have  it 
so."  "  Where,  then,  will  you  abide  ?"  Luther  answer- 
ed, "  Under  the  cope  of  heaven."  The  Italian  replie<I, 
**  Had  you  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  in  your  power, 
what  would  you  do?"  "I  would,"  said  Luther, "give 
them  all  due  honor  and  reverence."  At  this  the  mes- 
senger, after  the  Italian  manner,  biting  his  thumbs,  went 
away  (Fuller,  A bel  Redirivus  [Nichols],  1867,  i,  44). 

The  cardinal  himself  attempted,  Oct  1518,  to  bring 
"  little  brother  Martin"  to  submission,  but  without  suc- 
cess. "I  don't  wish  to  talk  more  with  this  beast;  he 
has  a  deep  eye,  and  marvellous  speculations  in  his  head." 
The  good  offices  of  Staupitz,  the  head  of  the  Augustin- 
ians,  and  a  firm  friend  of  Luther,  were  also  called  in  to 
move  Luther,  but  the  service  was  not  one  after  his  heart 
When  Luther  asked  Staupitz  for  some  other  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  than  that  on  which  his  faith  rest- 
ed. Staupitz  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  give  it, 
and  showed  where  his  heart  was  when  he  said  to  Luther, 
"  Remember,  dear  brother,  that  thou  hast  begun  in  the 
name  of  Jesus."  In  order  that  Luther  might  not  be 
hampered,  Staupitz  had  absolved  him  from  the  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  order.  Luther  finally  appealed  from 
"  our  most  holy  master  Leo  X,  illy  informed,  to  Leo  X, 
to  be  better  informed."  Having  reason  to  fear  violence, 
he  made  his  escape  in  the  night  of  Oct  20.  Staupitz 
furnished  him  with  a  horse  and  an  old  guide.  Luther, 
disguised  in  a  long  manti?,  barefooted,  and  unarmed, 
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rode  until  the  eyening  of  the  day  following,  and  when 
dismounted,  could  not  stand,  but  lay  helpless  on  the 
straw.  At  Grafenthal  he  was  overtaken  by  count  Al- 
bert of  Mansfeld,  who  laughed  heartily  at  Luther's  style 
of  horsemanship,  and  insisted  on  having  him  as  his 
guesL  Two  days  after  Luther's  departure  the  appeal 
was  fastened  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg. 

The  papal  bull  of  the  month  following  condemned 
the  attacks  upon  indulgences,  and  claimed  for  the  pope 
the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from  all  punishments  due 
to  every  sort  of  transgression.  Luther,  now  despairing 
of  any  reasonable  accommodation  with  the  pontiff,  find- 
ing that  nothing  short  of  the  six  letters  "  r  e  v  o  c  o" 
would  answer,  appealed  on  Not.  25, 1518,  from  the  pope 
to  a  general  council  Leo,  however,  by  this  time  aware 
of  the  greatness  of  the  schism  likely  to  occur  in  the 
German  Church,  seeing  around  Luther  fast  gathering 
the  great,  and  the  strong,  and  the  learned,  hastily  dis- 
patched Miltitz,  the  papal  chamberlain  and  legate,  whose 
moderation  and  skill  adapted  him  for  the  mission  of  con- 
ciliation. Though  he  utterly  failed  to  procure  any  re- 
cantation, he  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Luther 
(1519)  an  expression  of  submissiveness,  and  induced  him 
to  write  to  the  pope  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and  humil- 
ity, promising  silence  if  it  were  also  imposed  on  his  ad- 
versaries.   See  Lko  X. 

IV.  Leipsic  DUputcUion, — But  the  vanity  and  eager- 
ness of  his  opponents  were  too  great  to  allow  the  stipu- 
lation any  practical  force.  They  saw  spurs  to  be  won, 
and  would  not  lift  their  lances  from  rest,  £ck  in  the 
previous  year  (1518)  had  challenged  Carlstadt  to  a  dis- 
putation, but  his  whole  course  proved  that  Luther  was 
to  be  the  main  object  of  his  attack,  and  Luther  hesita- 
ted not  to  appear  in  defence.  The  disputation  took 
place  at  Leipsic,  in  the  Pleissenberg  Castle,  from  June 
26  to  July  16, 1519.  Carlstadt  was  no  match  for  Eck, 
who  was  incomparably  the  best  debater  on  the  side  of 
Kome  in  the  century.  The  discussion  was  so  tedious  at 
times  that  the  hall  was  emptied.  The  debate  itself, 
and  the  part  Luther  himself  took  during  its  progress, 
have  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  article  £ck,  in  vol 
iii,  especially  at  p.  47  sq. 

The  breach  with  Kome  was  decided  at  these  disputa- 
tions by  Luthefs  declaration  that  among  the  articles  of 
Huss  there  were  aldo  some  condemned  by  the  CJouncil 
of  Consunce  completely  Christian  and  evangelical,  thus 
clearly  denying,  de/ncto^  the  authority  of  the  Church  to 
decide  in  matters  of  faith.  In  August,  1520,  appeared 
the  reformatory  writing,  "  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of 
the  German  Nation,  of  the  bettering  of  the  Christian 
State."  In  this  work  Luther  unsparingly  exposed  what 
the  pope  had  done  to  convert  the  Germans,  a  noble, 
loyal  race,  into  treacherous  perjurers,  and  showed  with 
what  forbearance  Germany  had  borne  these  indignities. 
The  German  knighthood  had  offered  to  draw  sword  in 
Luther's  defence,  but  he  declined  the  aid  of  all  earthly 
power,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  holy  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  This  great  book  showetl  to  the  knights  that 
Luther's  arms  were  mightier  than  theirs.  In  his  book, 
"  Of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  Oct.  6, 
1520,  Luther  presented  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, as  in  his  book  to  the  nobles  he  had  looked  at 
it  in  lis  political  relations.  He  demanded  the  total  ab- 
rogation of  indulgences  as  "devilish  institutions,"  the 
restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  sacraments :  "  If  we  wish  to  speak  rigid- 
ly, there  are  in  the  Church  two  sacrament*  only."  He 
declared  transubstantiation  to  be  no  article  of  faith,  and 
set  forth  the  view  that  "  true  bread  and  true  wine,"  not 
their  mere  accidents,  remain  in  the  Supper.  He  urges 
the  cessation  of  external  ecclesiastical  satbfactions. 
Through  the  whole  he  argues  the  sufhciency  of  the 
faith  by  which  alone  man  is  justified.  It  might  have 
seemed  fixed  that  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of 
Kome  was  no  longer  possible;  yet,  as  the  result  of  a 
second  conference  with  Miltitz  at  Lichtenberg,  Oct.  12, 
1520,  Luther  expressed  himself  willing  once  more  to 


test  the  qoestbn.  If  reconciliation  were  to  be  had  at 
all,  the  sermon  "Of  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man** 
(Wittenb.  1520)  breathed  the  very  spirit  in  which  alone 
it  was  possible.  It  is  "  pleasant,  without  polemics,  full 
of  devoutness,  and  of  the  overwhelming  might  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  In  it  the  reformatory  princi- 
ple appears  in  its  depth,  its  rich  devotional  spirit,  its  re- 
ligious freshness.  Its  life-breath  is  the  spirit  of  the 
higher  peace ;  it  contains  a  treasure  of  new  impulses  for 
the  intellectual,  and,  indeetl,  the  speculative  hfe  of  the 
Christian  soul.  The  evangelical  principle,  as  it  involves 
faith  and  love,  has  perhaps  never  been  unfolded  with 
such  clearness,  fullness,  and  depth.  It  is  noble  and  full 
of  significance  that  Luther  appended  this  golden  little 
book  to  his  last  letter  to  the  pope  (Sept.  6, 1520),  as  if 
with  a  petition  for  a  peaceful  separation  and  a  more 
kindly  construction.  But  it  is  a  happy  thing  besides  to 
note  the  quiet  self-possession,  the  profound  repose,  and 
clearness  of  soul  with  which  Luther  stood  as  the  strife 
grew  more  threatening,  and  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion was  impending.  This  midoubted  mirror  of  a  child- 
like heart,  reflecting  the  peace  of  heaven,  is  in  amazing 
contrast  with  the  Ihmider-storm  which  gathered  about 
it,  and  is  a  demonstration  that  the  confessor  of  the  jus- 
tification which  is  by  faith  had  what  he  confessed,  and 
was  what  he  taught"  (Domer,  Getch,  der  Prot,  TheoL  p. 
101,  108).  Borne  had  meanwhile  been  getting  ready 
to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  a  coup  de  main.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1520,  Eck  appeared  in  Germany  with  the  papial 
bull,  dated  June  15.  It  condemned  as  heresies  forty- 
one  propositions  extracted  from  Luther's  writings,  or- 
dered his  works  to  be  burned  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  summoned  him,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
confess  and  retract  his  errors  within  sixty  days,  and  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  pope.  This  bull 
brought  Luther  to  a  step  decisive  beyond  recaU.  Sus- 
ceptible to  gentleness,  he  met  violence  and  threatening 
with  unshakable  courage.  Like  a  great  general,  prompt- 
ly accepting  the  warfare  forced  upon  him,  he  carried  the 
war  instantly  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territoiy. 
Before  the  gate  which  opens  towards  the  river  Elster, 
at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  he  burned  the  papal  bull,  and  with  it 
the  decree,  the  decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  Extrav- 
agants,  the  entire  code  of  Bomish  canon  law,  as  the  root 
of  all  the  evil,  Dec  10, 1520.  Archdeacon  Manning, 
whose  testimony  here  will  carry  peculiar  weight,  says: 
*"  The  just  causes  of  complaint  which  made  Luther  first 
address  the  bishops,  hb  steady  appeals  through  every 
gradation  of  ecclesiastical  order  to  the  award  of  a  gen- 
eral council ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  violent  and  corrupt 
administration  of  Leo  X,  ending  in  an  excommunication 
against  a  man  whose  cause  was  still  unheard,  seem  ef- 
fectually to  clear  both  him  and  those  who,  for  his  sake, 
were  driven  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  from  the  guilt 
of  schism"  (Unify  of  the  Church  [Loudon,  1842],  p.  828, 
829).  Thus  Luther  broke  openly,  as  he  had  already 
broken  virtually,  with  Bome,  forever.  Thu  final  rupture 
gave  a  character  of  sharpest  decision  to  his  appeal  to  a 
general  council,  with  which  he  prefaced  the  burning  of 
the  bull,  and  to  his  writings  AgainH  the  Bull  of  Anti- 
christt  against  Emser,  and  others.  He  still  continued  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  West, 
holding  its  old  faith,  which  knew  nothing  of  a  pope 
with  unlimited  despotic  authority.  He  stood  then  in 
many  respects  in  the  same  general  position  which  is  oc- 
cu()ied  by  Dollinger  now.  The  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion promptly  followed,  Jan.  6, 1521.  In  consequence 
of  Luther's  daring  act,  the  papid  legate,  Alexander,  de- 
manded of  the  Diet  sitting  at  Worms  that  he  should  be 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  But  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  that,  in  advance  of  giving 
effect  to  the  papal  bull,  Luther  should  be  summoned  to 
appear  and  have  a  hearing  before  the  Diet.  To  this 
Diet,  against  the  urgeut  advice  of  his  friends,  umler  a 
safeguard  from  Charles  V,  who  had  succeeded  Maximil- 
ian in  1519,  Luther  went,  saying,  "  Though  there  were 
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u  miny  devils  in  Worms  as  tliere  are  tiles  on  its  roofii, 
still  would  I  enter."*  In  the  memorable  transaction  at 
Worms, "  the  most  splendid  scene  in  history,**  as  it  has 
been  styled,  Luther  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  emper- 
or, the  archduke  Ferdinand,  six  electors,  twenty-four 
dukes,  eight  margraves,  thirty  bishops,  and  other  prin- 
ces and  prelates  of  the  realm,  April  17,  18,  1521.  It 
'*was  the  most  remarkable  assembly  ever  convened  on 
earth — an  empire  against  a  man !  Lucas  Cranach's  pic- 
ture represents  Luther  as  he  stood  there,  so  lone  and 
strong,  with  his  great  full  heartr-a  second  Prometheus, 
confronting  the  Jove  of  the  16th  century  and  the  Ger- 
man Olympus.'*  "  His  friends  were  yet  few,  and  of  no 
great  influence ;  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  eager  for  his  destruction :  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  hope  of  religious  regeneration,  appeared  to  be  placed 
at  that  moment  in  the  discretion  and  constancy  of  one 
man.  The  faithful  trembled.**  But  Luther  was  victo- 
rious in  his  good  confession.  Having  examined  the 
books  laid  before  him,  April  17,  he  acknowledged  them 
as  his  own.  AA«r  deep  reflection,  for  which  he  had  so- 
licited time,  he  defended  himself  on  the  -following  day 
in  an  address  of  two  hours  in  length.  He  upheld  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  priest- 
hood to  control  by  force  the  religious  convictions  of  men. 
His  manner  was  free  from  all  vehemence,  his  expression 
was  modest,  gentle, and  humble;  ^ but  in  the  matter  of 
his  public  apology  he  declined  in  no  one  particular  from 
the  fulness  of  his  convictions.  Of  the  numerous  opin- 
ions which  he  had  by  this  time  adopted  at  variance 
with  the  injunctions  of  Kome,  there  was  not  one  which 
in  the  hour  of  danger  he  consented  to  compromise.*'  At 
the  close  of  his  speech,  which  was  in  German,  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  to  repeat  it  in  Latin,  for  the  sake 
of  the  emperor  and  of  others.  When  urged  with  the 
direct  question  whether  he  would  recant,  he  replied  in 
Latin,  '*  Unless  I  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimonies 
of  the  Scriptures  or  by  evident  reason  (for  I  believe  nei- 
ther pope  nor  councils  alone,  since  it  is  manifest  they 
have  often  erred  and  contradicted  themselves),  I  am 
bound  by  the  Scriptures  I  have  quoted,  and  my  con- 
science is  held  captive  by  the  word  of  God;  and  as  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  right  to  act  against  conscience,  I  can- 
not and  will  not  retract  anything."  He  added  in  Ger- 
man, **^Here  I  stand;  1  cannot  otherwise;  God  help  me. 
Amen**  {A  eta  WormaHa  hahUay  in  Opera  [Jena],  ii,  414. 
The  historical  character  of  these  last  [German]  words 
has  been  disputed  [see  Burckhardt,  Stud,  u,  KriL  1869], 
but  without  good  grounds).  Luther's  enemies  now 
made  violent  efforts  to  effect  his  ruin.  They  counselled 
the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conducL  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  crime  of  Constance  as  a  precedent.  Charles 
replied  that  if  honor  were  banished  from  every  other 
home,  it  ought  to  find  refuge  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
The  ban  of  the  empire  was  published  May  25, 1521.  It 
made  Luther  an  outlaw. 

V.  The  Wariburg  Exiie  and  the  Return  (May  5, 1521- 
1522).— On  Luther's  return  from  Worms  the  imperial 
herald  accompanied  him  to  the  border  of  Hesse.  At 
this  point  Luther,  with  no  companion  but  Amsdorf, 
turned  his  face  towards  Mohra,  to  visit  his  grandmother. 
At  Altenstein,  May  4,  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  he  was 
seized  by  masked  horsemen,  and  was  uken  for  protec- 
tion by  his  friend  the  elector  to  the  Wartburg,  the  Pat- 
mos  of  the  opening  apocalypse  of  history  (see  "  Leo  and 
Luther,**  by  Eugene  Lawrence,  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
xxxix,  91-106).  Here,  in  the  apparel  of  a  knight,  he 
was  knoMm  as  Jungker  George.  His  enemies  accounted 
for  hb  sudden  disappearance  by  asserting  that  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  devil,  a  theory  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  does  not  give  to  that  august  person  the 
due  generally  conceded  to  his  sagacity — if  Rome  was 
right,  there  was  no  one  whom  the  devil  had  so  mnch 
reason  to  wish  to  keep  on  earth  as  Luther.  The  leisure 
enjoyed  by  Luther  at  the  Wartburg  was  employed  hj 
him  in  preparing  the  first  draught  of  the  translation  of 
the  N^ew  Testament. 


After  an  exile  of  ten  months  he  was  called  back  ta 
Wittenberg,  March  6, 1522,  by  the  disorders  which  had 
broken  ouu  The  Augustinian  monks  had  abrogated 
the  mass;  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  between 
them,  the  university,  and  the  elector,  Carlstadt  had  in- 
termeddled. Carlsudt  had  gone  on  at  once  to  introduce 
what,  in  his  judgment,  were  manifest  consequences  of  • 
Luther's  principles.  The  communion  was  administered 
in  both  kinds,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  sacrificial  ele- 
ments and  of  the  mass,  and  without  confession.  A  great 
number  of  the  usual  ceremonies  also  were  set  aside,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  of  others  under  eccle- 
siastical vows,  was  introduced.  The  radical  violence 
of  the  whole  tendency  and  of  its  modes  gave  evidence 
that  Carlstadt  was  availing  himself  of  Luther's  absence 
to  attempt  what  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  when 
Luther  was  present.  The  passionate  violence  of  Carl- 
stadt was  fanned  by  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  who  at  this 
time  made  their  appearance  at  Wittenberg.  The  wild 
storm  of  iconoclasm  was  met  by  Luther  with  discussion 
for  the  scholar,  with  sermons  for  the  people.  The  per- 
sonal character  and  force  of  Luther,  the  solid  truth  of 
his  position,  and  his  irresistible  popular  eloquence 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Carlstaidt  (q.  v.).  The 
two  men  were  in  heart  sundered  from  this  hour,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  open  controverey  until  1525. 
Previous  to  the  struggle  with  Carlstadt  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther in  every  element  and  trait  had  made  an  ineffacea- 
ble impression  of  grandeur  on  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
German  nation.  Every  independent  heart,  and  all  the 
nobler  Roman  Catholics,  acknowledged  him  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  man  of  the  people,  and,  in  a  sense  not  less 
high,  a  man  of  God.  He  had  ''opened  the  sanctuary 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  in  heroic  struggle  had  kept  it  open** 
(Domer,  Ui»t,  ofProU  ThtoLy  trans,  by  Robson  and  So- 
phia Taylor  [Eduib.  1871],  i,  97, 98).  At  this  time  took 
place  his  change  from  monasttcisra  and  asceticism  to 
evangelical  life:  the  former  iii  1524,  when  he  dropped 
the  monastic  dress;  the  latter  in  1525,  when  he  married. 
Here  also  belong  the  part  he  took  in  1529  at  the  colloquy 
in  Marburg  (q.  v.),  where  an  effort  was  made  to  harmo- 
nize the  peculiar  views  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  on  the 
Lord*s  Supper;  and  his  work  for  the  Augsburg  Confea- 
sion  (q.  v.). 

VL  La»t  Efforti  at  Conciliation  tcHh  Pome.— AM  the 
later  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
the  papac}'  Luther  regarded  as  too  weak,  in  their  very 
conception,  to  justify  any  great  solicitude  either  of  hope 
or  of  despair  on  his  part.  At  Coburg,  in  1530,  he  warn- 
ed the  sanguine  among  his  own  adherents  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  effort  to  compromise  with  the  pope  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  truth.  The  colloquy  in  Witten- 
berg, Nov.  1585,  with  Yergerius,  the  papal  nuncio  sent 
by  Paul  III,  Luther  considered  a  farce.  The  embassy 
filed  into  Wittenberg  "  with  twenty-one  horses  and  one 
ass,"^  Luther  confided  to  his  barber  the  chief  prepara- 
tion he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  for  meeting  the  nuncio 
of  the  holy  father,  and,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  humor  of 
the  position,  put  on  the  best  clothes  and  the  largest  jew- 
els he  could  command,  and  in  the  splendor  of  an  open 
carriage,  which  would  now  be  considered  a  cart,  rode 
forth  "  pope  of  Germany,  with  cardinal  Bugenhagen"  at 
his  side.  The  legate  was  treated  with  courtesy,  but  not 
with  reverence.  Luther  declared  himself  willing  to  ap- 
pear before  a  general  council  whenever  it  might  be 
summoned,  though  he  should  know  that  it  would  end 
in  his  being  burned.  Vergerius :  "  The  pope  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  meet  you  here  in  Wittenberg."  Lu- 
ther: '*Let  him  come;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him." 
Vergerius:  "Would  you  prefer  his  coming  with  an 
army,  or  without  one?"  Luther:  "Just  as  he  pleases; 
we  are  ready  for  him  either  way."  When  the  legate 
had  mounted,  he  said  to  Luther, "  See  to  it  that  you  are 
ready  fur  the  counciL"  Luther  replied. "  I  shall  come, 
sir,  if  it  costs  me  my  head."  His  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed council  was  expressed  in  his  work  Of  Council* 
and  Churches  (1539),  and  by  his  advice  the  evangelical 
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(Latheran)  princes  declined  to  participate  in  the  coun- 
cil 

Melancthon  in  1545  prepared  the  Wittenberg  Reform, 
the  sketch  of  a  plan  of  union.  To  this  Lather  gave  his 
sabscription,  but  shortly  afterwards  published  his  book 
Agaimt  the  Papacy  at  Rome^foimdtd  by  the  DeoU^  one 
of  the  very  fiercest  of  his  controversial  works. 

VII.  Luther  and  the  Bohemkms,^On  the  other  hand, 
Luther  sought  to  perpetuate  the  fellowship  formed  with 
the  Bohemians,  who  in  1536  had  again  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives to  him.  He  wrote  prefaces  to  their  Apol- 
ogy of  the  Faith  in  1583  and  1538.  The  dissatisfaction 
he' had  felt  in  1541  with  some  things  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  appeared  to  him  suspicious, 
was  dispelled  in  1542. 

VIII.  Luther's  last  Z)ay#.— The  Protestant  princes  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  the  feud.  Luther  did  all  in  his 
power  to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  princes  and 
the  emperor;  but  the  future  looked  threatening,  and  his 
soul  was  as  full  of  solicitude  as  a  soul  could  be  whose 
trust  in  God  was  so  implicit.  The  council  and  the  con- 
gregation in  Wittenberg  gave  Luther  very  serious 
trouble.  The  great  renown  and  prosperity  of  Witten- 
berg, given  to  it  by  Luther  and  his  coworkers,  had 
brought  the  evils  which  naturally  attend  the  inflowing 
of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  position.  Frivolity 
and  fashion  corrupted  the  people.  Luther  fought  with 
all  his  energies  against  the  eviL  In  1530,  aAer  a  pow- 
erful sermon  of  rebuke,  he  withdrew,  disheartened,  for  a 
long  time  from  the  pulpit.  He  at  length  left  Witten- 
berg, and  advised  his  wife  to  sell  her  property  there. 
The  elector  himself  was  obliged  to  interpose,  to  restore 
the  old  relations.  From  the  time  of  his  return  Luther 
continued  to  preach,  but  discontinued  his  lectures. 

Luther's  last  work  was  one  of  love  and  conciliation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  many  cares,  he  started,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1546,  on  a  journey  to  Eisleben,  to  attempt  a  concil- 
iation between  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  a  work  in  which 
they  had  solicited  his  good  offices.  For  fourteen  years 
Luther  had  been  a  sufferer  from  severe  and  complicated 
diseases.  He  was  not  well  when  he  reached  the  inn  at 
Kisleben,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  would  die  in  the  place  where  he 
was  bom.  He  was  able,  however,  to  preach  once.  The 
day  before  his  death  he  expressed  a  strong  assurance 
that  we  shall  know  our  loved  ones  in  heaven.  Febru- 
ary 17  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  W^hen  Aurifaber 
called,  he  found  him  so  much  worse  that  he  summoned 
medical  aid  at  once.  Robbing  and  bathing  afforded 
him  temporary  relief,  and  about  nine  o'clock  Luther  lay 
down  upon  a  couch,  and  after  gathering  a  little  strength 
by  an  hour's  rest,  proposed  to  his  attendants  that  he 
should  be  helped  to  his  bed.  Jonas,  and  Martin,  and 
Paul,  Luther's  sons,  and  two  servants,  watched  by  his 
side.  H  is  pains,  however,  became  so  great  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  bed.  Count  Albert  and  the  countess 
sent  in  haste  for  their  own  physicians.  Luther  used 
everything  prescribed,  but  spoke  of  nothing  but  his 
death,'which  he  felt  sure  was  at  hand.  He  poured  forth 
his  soul  in  fer\'ent  prayer,  and,  after  commending  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  lay  silent  and  waiting. 
Among  the  stimulants  used  was  shavings  of  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  a  remedy  then  greatly 
priz?d.  None  of  the  stimulants  had  any  effect,  A  lit- 
tle before  bis  last  breath  Jonas  and  Ccelius  asked  him 
whether  he  died  in  firm  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  taught.  With  a  distinct  voice,  he  re- 
plied "Yes."  He  expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  Feb.  18, 1646  (C.  E.  Stowe,  Last  Days  and  Death 
of  Luther,  in  the  Bibl,  Repository,  1845,  p.  195, 212). 

His  body  was  taken  to  Wittenberg,  followed  along 
the  whole  route  by  thousands  of  mourners,  the  tolling 
of  the  bells,  and  the  dirges  which  gave  expression  to  a 
universal  sorrow.  It  was  interred  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  Castle -Church.  The  funeral  discourses  were  pro- 
nounced by  Bugenhagen  and  Melancthon.  Six  weeks 
alter  Luther's  death  his  wife  wrote :  *^  My  dear  husband 


was  not  the  minister  of  a  city,  or  of  a  land,  but  of  the 
whole  world.  To  have  lost  a  princedom,  to  have  lotst 
an  empire,  would  not  be  such  a  loss  as  I  deplore**  (JBritJ'e 
[  De  Wette,  Leidemann],  vi,  650). 

Luther's  situation  in  reference  to  earthty  possessions 
would  have  been  that  of  very  moderate  competence  (his 
greatest  income  was  about  three  hundred  gulden),  had 
not  his  unbounded  charity  kept  him  perpetually  poor. 
The  large  or  older  cloister  of  the  Austin  monks  in  Wit- 
tenberg was  given  to  him  by  John  the  Constant  It 
was  purchased  from  Luther's  heirs  for  the  academy  at 
the  price  of  8700  gulden.  Luther  purchased  the  Lit- 
tle Cloister  for  430  gulden :  it  was  sold  by  his  heirs  for 
300  thalers.  He  also  owned  an  orchard  and  garden  val- 
ued at  500  gulden,  the  manor  of  Wachsdorf,  a  male- 
fief  valued  at  1500  gulden,  and  the  Zeilsdorf  property, 
which  sold  for  956  gulden.  For  his  books,  which  en- 
riched his  publishers,  he  would  take  nothing. 

IX.  Domestic  and  Social  Life, — In  the  midst  of  the 
warfare  which  conscience  compelled  him  to  carry  on 
with  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  and  others,  who  professed  to 
take  in  whole*  or  in  part  the  general  ground  against 
Rome,  Luther  entered  on  that  domestic  life,  the  charm 
of  which  still  wins  the  heart  of  men,  whose  sympathies 
have  been  lost  to  him  as  a  reformer,  or  as  a  conservator 
in  reformation.  June  18, 1525,  he  married  Catharine 
von  Bora,  who  had  fled  from  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of 
Niroptsch.  **  This  was  the  event  of  his  life  which  gave 
most  triumph  to  his  enemies  and  perplexity  to  bis 
friends.  It  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  mascu- 
line and  daring  mind,  that,  having  satisfied  himself  of 
the  nullity  of  his  monastic  vows,  he  should  take  the 
boldest  method  of  displaying  to  the  world  how  utterly 
he  rejected  them."  Luther's  intercourse  with  his  wife 
and  children,  his  letters  to  them,  the  touching  story  of 
the  death  of  Margaret  and  of  Madeleine,  present  htm  as 
the  model  of  the  head  of  a  Christian  family  (Kniuth, 
Conservative  Reform,  p.  88-43 ;  Stork,  Luther  at  Borne 
[1872]). 

Luther  had  six  children :  1.  John,  bom  June  7, 1526, 
was  a  jurist  in  Konigsberg,  and  died  there  October  28, 
1575.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  found  in  Bohemia 
in  1830  in  a  state  of  poverty.  2.  Elizabeth,  bom  Dec. 
10, 1527 ;  died  Aug.  3, 1528.  8.  Madeleine  (Magdalene), 
bom  May  4,  1529;  died  Oct.  20, 1542.  4.  Martin,  bom 
Nov.  7,  1531,  studied  theology,  but  had  not  the  intel- 
lectual gifts  necessary  for  the  ministrj' ;  laid  doim  his 
office,  and  died  as  a  private  citizen,  March  8, 1565.  5. 
Paul,  bom  Jan.  28, 1538,  was  physician  in  ordinary  at  va- 
rious courts,  and  died  March  8, 1 598.  6.  Margaret,  bom 
in  1584,  was  married  to  George  von  Kunheim,  Prussian 
counsellor,  and  died  in  1 570.  See  Nobbe,  Stammbaum  drr 
Familie  des  Dr,  Luther  (Grimma,1846);  Hofman,  Ccf^A- 
arine  von  Bora,  oder  father  als  Gatte  u.  Voter  (Leipzig, 
1845) ;  C.  Becker,  Luther's  FamiUenkhen  (Kdnigsb.  1858). 

The  direct  line  of  male  descent  from  Luther  termi- 
nated with  Martin  Gottlob  L.,  who  was  an  advocate  in 
Dresden,  and  died  in  1759.  The  family  of  Luther's 
brother,  and  of  Catharine  von  Bora,  have  living  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  great  coworkers  with  Luther  were  also  his  dear- 
est personal  friends.  First  among  them  were  Melanc- 
thon, Amsdorf,  Justus  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen.  The 
Tisch-reden  (Table-talk),  which  appeared  twenty  years 
after  Luther's  death,  professes  to  be  a  record  of  his  con- 
versations, made  immediately  after  them.  It  is  not 
strictly  authentic,  and  where  it  conflicts  with  well 
known  and  carefully  avowed  opinions  of  Luther,  is  of 
no  value  as  testimony.  It  often  presents  the  prosiest 
construction  of  the  poetry  of  Luther's  mind,  and  the 
dullest  matter-of-fact  perversion  of  his  most  brilliant 
thoughts.  It  confounds  Luther  himself  with  the  char- 
acter he  dramatizes,  in  order  to  vivify  his  aversion  to  it, 
and  the  liveliest  sallies  of  his  wit  and  humor  are  given 
wiih  the  air  of  the  most  solid  and  painful  judgments. 
Luther's  annalist  had  the  idolatry  of  a  Boswell,  but  lit- 
tle of  his  skill    Nevertheless,  the* Table-talk  is  a  record. 
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though  a  clumsy  one,  of  many  of  Lather's  best  say- 
ings. 

X.  Luther  and  Erasmus, — In  their  negations  Lather 
and  Erasmus  had  many  pouits  of  contact  and  sympathy. 
Luther  admired  the  polished  scholarship  of  Erasmus ; 
Erasmus  acknowledged  the  power  of  Luther,  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  the  necessity  for  his  earlier  work. 
ITe  wrote  to  Luther  and  of  him  as  a  friend  (1519). 
When  the  diversity  of  their  positions,  the  difference  of 
their  characters,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  made 
a  conflict  between  them  growingly  probable,  each  dread- 
ed the  other  as  an  antagonist  as  he  dreaded  no  other 
man.  (Compare  here  Luther's  letter  to  Erasmus,  cited 
in  the  article  Erasmus.)  Erasmus  was  forced  into  the 
controversy.  Had  Erasmus  had  his  own  way,  he  would 
perhaps  have  never  entered  the  lists  against  Luther, 
and  he  would  never  have  written  his  Defence  of  free- 
will. The  will  of  Erasmus  was  under  bondage  to  the 
will  of  Henry  YHL  Luther,  with  more  solicitude  than 
the  presence  of  princes  and  prelates  had  ever  given 
him,  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle.  To 
the  years  1524, 1525  belongs  this  controversy.  It  be- 
gan with  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  in  his  book 
J)e  Ubero  ArbUrto,  Luther  wrote  De  servo  Arbitrio, 
Erasmus  wrote  in  reply  his  Hyperaspi^es,  Luther  felt 
that  Erasmus  had  made  no  new  points,  and  that  his 
own  had  been  sufficiently  put,  and  the  controversy 
ceased.  As  regards  the  vital  point  in  this  discussion, 
the  mass  of  earnest  Christian  thinkers  from  Luther's 
time  to  this  have  been  a  unit  in  their  estimate.  Eras- 
mus simply  made  a  development  of  a  refined  pagan  nat- 
uralism (for  Pelagtanism  is  no  more)  under  the  phrases 
of  Christianity.  Luther's  main  point  is  the  common 
ground  of  evangelical  Christianity,  though  many  of  his 
particular  phrases  might  not  meet  with  universal  ap- 
provaL  **  Erasmus  makes  man  at  first  richer  than  Lu- 
ther does,  but  yet  how  far  is  Luther's  conception  of  free-' 
doro  ulrimately  superior  to  that  of  Erasmus,  who  views 
the  highest  and  best  element  of  freedom  as  reached  in 
freedom  of  choice,  and  who  accordingly  must  logically 
teach  an  everiasting  possibility  of  falling,  and  make 
perfection  eternally  insecure !  Luther's  conception  of 
freedom  leads  to  godlike,  real  fireedom  by  grace;  for 
this  it  could  seem  to  be  no  advantage,  but  only  a  defect, 
to  be  involved  in  choice  and  hesitation**  (Domer,  Hist, 
t^fProt,  Tkeol,  \  transL  ],  i,  217).  In  justifying  the  class- 
ing of  this  controversy  with  Luther's  war  against  Rome, 
KosUin  says:  "Not  only  did  Erasmus  write  under  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  the  papal  opponents 
of  Lather,  but  Luther,  in  his  reply,  shows  that  he  rec- 
ognises the  same  interest  as  involved  here,  as  that  which 
had  so  far  conditioned  his  whole  struggle  with  Rome. 
He  writes  under  the  consciousness  that  in  Erasmus  he 
has  again  to  do  baUle  with  the  old  principle  of  the  Pe- 
lagiardsm  of  Rome"  (ii,  86).  (Corap.  here  a  review  of 
M.  Durand  du  Laur's  Erasme  in  The  Academy y  Septem- 
ber 15, 1872.) 

XL  The  character  of  Luther  lies  so  open  in  his  life 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  its  lines.  He  was 
so  ingenuous  that  if  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  cov- 
er up  his  faults,  his  own  hand  would  have  uncovered 
them.  His  violence  was  that  of  a  mighty  nature,  strong 
in  conviction,  waging  the  battle  of  truth  against  impla- 
cable foes.  The  expressions  which  jar  upon  the  refined 
ear  of  the  modem  world  were  natural  in  a  rough  sera, 
and  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  too  pure  to  be  pru- 
dish. The  coarsenesses  of  the  mendicant  life  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  leave  their  traces  on  any  man  who  has  been 
sabjected  to  them — the  taint  of  a  system  in  which  filthi- 
neaa  is  next  to  godliness,  or,  rather,  is  a  part  of  it.  The 
inconsistencies  charged  upon  Luther's  thinking  are  those 
of  a  man  of  great  intnitions,  who  grows  perpetually,  and 
who  will  not  stop  for  the  hopeless  and  useless  task  of 
harmonizing  with  the  crudities  of  yesterday  the  ripe- 
neas  of  to-day.  His  widest  diversities,  after  the  sap  of 
Reformation  began  to  swell  in  his  veins,  are  like  those 
of  the  tree  which  bends  with  the  mellow  fruit  of  au- 


tumn, careless  of  consistency  ivith  its  first  buddings  in 
the  cold  rains  of  March.  That  Luther  was  unselfish, 
earnest,  honest,  inflexibly  brave  in  danger,  full  of  ten- 
derness and  humanity,  the  ideal  of  Germanic  strength 
and  of  Germanic  goodness ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
creative  spirits  of  the  race,  mighty  in  word  and  deed, 
matchless  as  a  popular  orator,  one  of  the  very  people, 
yet  a  prince  among  princes,  a  child  of  faith,  a  child  of 
God — this  is  admitted  by  all  (see  Kniuth's  Conservative 
R*form€U.p.ib-S7), 

There  is  scarcely  another  instance  in  history  in 
which  an  individual,  without  secular  authority  or  mili- 
tary achievement,  has  so  stamped  himself  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  made  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  the  lead- 
er, the  representative,  the  voice  of  the  nation.  He  has 
been  to  Germany  what  Homer  was  to  Greece.  "He 
was  the  only  Protestant  reformer,"  says  Bayard  Taylor, 
"  whose  heart  was  as  large  as  his  brain.*'  (See  "  An  In- 
terview with  Martin  Luther,"  in  Harper's  Monthly ^  xxii, 
281 .)  Luther  was  well-set,  not  tall,  was  handsome,  with 
a  "clear,  brave  countenance,"  and  fresh  complexion. 
His  eyes  were  remarkable  for  their  keenness,  "dark  and 
deep-set,  shining  and  sparkling  like  a  star,  so  that  they 
could  not  well  be  looked  upon,"  as  old  Kessler  describes 
them.  The  fulness  of  face  given  him  in  his  later  pic- 
tures was  the  result,  not  of  robustness,  but  of  a  dropsical 
tendency,  resulting  from  his  early  austerities.  His  phys- 
ical life  was  largely  one  of  suffering.  His  habits  were 
abstemious,  and  his  enjoyments  at  the  table  were  social, 
not  Epicurean.  His  voice  was  not  loud  nor  strong. 
Melancthon's  happy  phrase  touching  Luther's  words  is, 
that  they  were  "fiilmina,"  not  "tonitnia" — ^it  was  their 
lightning,  not  their  thunder,  by  which  their  mighty  ef- 
fects were  produced.  The  papal  system,  the  upas  of 
the  ages,  which  they  struck,  b  not  dead,  but  it  is  riven 
and  blasted  from  its  crown  to  its  root. 

XII.  Luther  as  a  Conservator, — The  culmination  of 
Luther's  epic  for  the  worid  at  large  is  undoubtedly  the 
defence  at  Worms.  An  obvious  source  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  interest  in  the  later  years  of  Luther's  life  is  that 
the  carrying  through  of  what  had  been  so  grandly  be- 
gun presents,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  that  brings 
before  the  mind,  in  all  the  magic  of  its  unparalleled 
power,  the  personal  character  of  Luther.  When  the 
warfare  is  ended,  the  life  of  the  greatest  soldier  becomes 
as  tame  as  that  of  the  ordinary  man.  But,  beyond  this, 
a  diminished  interest  and  a  divided  sympathy  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  Luther  took  a  position 
on  which  the  Protestant  world  has  divided.  The  occa- 
sion for  the  exhibition  of  Luther's  conservatism  was 
given  by  his  conflict  with  the  Zwickau  Prophets  (1522) 
and  Carlstadt,  and  by  the  dreadful  excesses  of  the  peas- 
ant insurrections.  In  these  he  encountered  what  claim- 
ed to  be  results  of  the  German  mystical  thinking — a 
mysticism  which  he  himself  had  cherished ;  he  found 
that  these  wild  fanatics  put  their  own  construction  upon 
his  views  of  Christian  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  appealed  to  those  views  in  self-defence. 
These  results  and  this  construction  Luther  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence.  Luther  brought  to  a  fuller  exhi- 
bition what  was  the  real  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  position  of  these  fanatics  and  his  own.  He 
saw  that  they  consciously  ignored  and  rejected  a  prin- 
ciple without  which  reformation  would  be  transformed 
into  a  radical  and  violent  revolution,  foreign  in  iL^  own 
nature  to  the  whole  genius  and  history  of  Christianity. 
This  principle  is  that  of  the  unbroken  historical  life  and 
development  of  the  Church.  Not  as  a  something  iso- 
lated from  the  Church,  hut  as  a  divine  power  within  it, 
had  the  tnith  of  Gott  reached  the  soul  of  Luther.  The 
power  which  opened  to  Luther  the  true  nature  of  re- 
pentance, justification,  and  grace,  had  not  simply  lin- 
gered in  the  Church,  but  had  ripened  in  it,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation could  no  more  have  been,  nor  Luther  have 
been  Luther,  without  the  Church  in  history,  than  with- 
out the  Word.     Men  are  begotten  of  God  through  the 
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Word,  bqjb  the  Chnrcli  b  the  mother  who  bean  thenu 
The  Word  of  God  U  the  aU-«afficient  rule  of  faith,  but 
it  must  be  seeo  or  heard  in  order  to  be  applied;  and  the 
rule  of  faith  does  not  write  itself,  print  itself,  circulate 
itself,  or  speak  itself,  and  all  the  ordinary  organs  of  its 
perpetuation,  circulation,  and  application  are  within  the 
Church.  The  divinity  of  the  Word  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Church  are  doctrines  not  only  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  necessaiy  to  each  other's  existence.  The 
first  without  the  second  is  fanaticism,  sectarianism,  and 
hopeless  individualism ;  the  second  without  the  first  is 
popery.  The  movement  of  Luther,  from  the  hour  of  its 
riper  self-perception,  was  so  completely  churchly  and 
historical  that  the  fanatics  hated  Luther  more  than  they 
hated  the  pope.  Among  the  evidences  that  Luther  felt 
the  need  of  building  the  sound,  as  well  as  of  thinning 
down  and  removing  the  rotten,  may  be  mentioned  tbe 
Wittenberg  Order  of  the  Congregations,  1522 ;  the  Leis- 
nig  Order  of  the  General  Fund,  1628 ;  letter  to  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  in  regard  to  the  Homberg  Church-Or- 
der, 1527;  the  Visitation,  1527-1529;  the  part  he  took 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  consistories  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church. 

Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  his  conservatism 
yet  admit  that  Luther's  personal  religious  character  was 
deep  and  consistent,  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  conscience, 
and  where  he  stands  on  the  verities  of  his  own  internal 
experience,  he  is  the  unshakable  reformer.  But  it  is 
said  by  these  objectors  that  where  his  own  immediate 
religious  consciousness  ceases  he  shows  himself  under 
the  influence  of  his  earlier  views;  rhat,  unknown  to 
himself,  he  stands  forth  with  the  **  ineffaceable  traces  of 
the  monk,  the  priest,  and  the  scholastic  theologian.** 
By  this  supposition  is  solved  the  fact  that,  while  he  re- 
jected the  mass  as  it  embodied  the  idea  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  proper  sacrifice,  and  rejected  transubstantia- 
tion,  he  yet  found  it  impossible  to  abandon  the  thought 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  veils  the  mystery  of  redemption, 
and  IS  *^  more  than  an  act  in  which  a  congregation  unites 
in  a  pious  and  believing  memorial."  This  it  was,  they 
think,  which  led  him  **to  a  conception  of  the  sacrament 
obscure  and  indeterminate,  and  to  a  doctrine  which 
maintains  on  a  scholastic  basis  the  presence  of  Christ, 
and  the  ubiquity,  the  omnipresence  of  his  body."  From 
the  same  direction  comes  the  charge  that,  **  blinded  by 
the  halo  which  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  invests  the 
head  of  the  imperial  majesty,  he  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  Christian  for  a  great  cause  to  go 
cheerfully  to  the  scafibld,  but  that  it  is  also  Christian 
and  manly  for  inalienable  rights  to  resist  imperial  op- 
pression with  the  sword.**  Luther*s  holding  back,  and 
Luther's  scruples,  are  charged  as  the  main  cause  that 
the  Evangelical  States  made  so  little  use  of  the  favora- 
ble opportunities  which  were  so  often  presented  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  times;  opportunities  which, 
rightly  used,  would  have  enabled  them  to  seize  and  to 
maintain  the  pre-eminence. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  answered  that  all  that 
is  of  real  importance  in  the  judgment  of  Luther's  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Lord*s  Supper  hinges  upon  the  question, 
Is  his  doctrine  the  Biblical  one?  If  it  be  Biblical,  the 
main  objections  vanish.  They  could  at  the  worst  fix 
no  more  than  the  charge  of  doing  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  way.  If  we  were  to  concede  for  Luther  in  these 
controversies  what  he  confessed  for  himself  at  Worms, 
that  he  had  fallen  into  personal  expressions  which  did 
not  become  his  character  as  a  Christian,  nor  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  yet  we  could  say  for  him,  as  he  said  for 
himself  at  the  same  great  era,  the  question  is  not  con- 
cerning his  person,  but  his  doctrine.  If  the  doctrine  be 
imbiblical,  the  proof  of  that  fact  swallows  up  all  minor 
questions.  But  those  who  prize  the  thing  will  at  least 
forgive  the  mode.  Loving  him  for  the  "  re"  in  which 
he  was  '*  fortiter,"  they  will  absolve  him  for  its  sake  for 
having  carried  the  "fortiter**  also  into  the  "modo." 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  estimate  of  Luther's  character  is 
properly  made  from  the  position  of  those  who  harmonize 


with  his  views,  not  of  those  who  differ  from  him,  fcr  the 
practical  difference  between  the  construction  of  firmnen 
and  obstinacy  usuaU^  is,  that  firmness  stands  fast  to 
what  we  cherish,  and  obstinacy  holds  stiffly  to  what  we 
reject,  or  care  nothing  about.  To  the  Romanist  Luther 
was  obstinate  at  Worms,  firm  at  Marburg ;  to  the  Zwin- 
glian  portion  of  Protestant*  he  was  obstinate  at  Mar- 
burg, firm  at  Worms. 

As  regards  Luther's  political  position,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  saved  the  Reformation  in  its  infancy ;  and  when 
evil  counsels  of  the  friends  of  Protestantism  harmonized 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Romanists  to  drag  the  question 
of  the  era  into  the  arena  of  state-struggle,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Had  Luther 
shared  the  political  views  of  the  Zwinglian  side  of  the 
Reformation,  the  appeal  to  arms  made  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  might  have  come  a  century  earlier,  and 
might  have  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation. 
But  once  in  his  career  did  Luther  yield  to  the  pressore 
of  political  considerations  (the  bigamy  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse),  and  in  that  yielding  the  Reformation  received 
its  severest  bbw,  and  the  name  of  Luther  it«  solitary 
blot.  His  simple  trust  in  God  was  the  highest  princi- 
ple. It  was,  though  Luther  did  not  think  of  it  as  such, 
the  highest  policy. 

A  complete,  comprehensive,  and  systematic  statement 
of  his  doctrines  was  never  given  by  Luther,  not  even  in 
his  confessional  writings.  Others  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  his  views  in  systematic  order:  Kirchner,  T^le- 
aaunu  (in  Latin,  1566;  in  German,  1566, 1570, 1578); 
Theodosius  Fabricius,  Loci  Communes  (Lond.  1598 ;  1651, 
Latin;  and  in  German,  1597);  tltduBy  3f.  L,  Theolo^ia 
Pura  (1709;  with  a  Supplement,  1710);  Beste,  if.  A.'« 
Glaubenslehre  (Halle,  1845).  In  this  general  class  may 
also  be  mentioned  And.  Musculus,  Schatt  (1577),  and 
Salzmann,  Singu/aria  Lutkeri  (1664,  foL).  It  was  La- 
ther's work  to  restore  doctrine,  he  left  to  others  the  ar- 
rangement of  it.  He  made  history,  others  might  writ« 
it.  Luther's  great  aim  constantly  was  to  give  promi- 
nence and  strength  to  those  doctrines  which  were  denied, 
ignored,  or  corrupted.  His  plan  of  warfare  was  that  of 
attack  rather  than  of  defence.  He  fought  many  battles, 
but  underwent  and  conducted  few  sieges.  **  The  wealth 
of  his  theological  knowledge  and  teaching  rests  essen- 
tially upon  his  direct  mighty  grasp,  intuition,  and  uni- 
fying view  of  truth.  As  the  result  of  this,  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mind  that  there  b  a  relative  throwing 
into  the  background  of  that  aspect  and  endowment  of 
intelligence  which  are  directed  to  calm  reflection  upon 
the  diverse  individual  elements  and  parts  of  the  object, 
to  notional  formulating,  to  logical  or  dialectical  syste- 
matizing" (Kostlin,  The  Tktology  of  Lutker  [1863]). 
The  grand  impulse  of  his  life  was  to  testify  to  the  truth ; 
so  to  impart  the  knowledge  in  which  his  own  soul  had 
found  healing  and  salvation  that  it  might  be  to  others 
health  and  life. 

XIH.  Poiemict  onti/rmtcf.— Inflexible  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Rome,  he  yet  showed  himself  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve peace  while  peace  was  possible.  Very  graduudly 
and  very  cautiously  he  declared  himself  for  the  right  of 
armed  resistance,  when,  in  tbe  conscientious  judgment 
of  men  learned  in  the  law,  the  nature  of  the  violation 
of  rights  is  such  as  to  demand  war  as  the  sole  possible 
mode  of  self-defence. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  grew  to  a  sub- 
ject of  extended  conflict,  and  of  far-reaching  doctrinal 
and  practical  power  in  lather's  life  and  in  the  Rcfonna- 
tion.  It  became,  indeed,  a  touchstone.  The  laws  of 
interpretation  which  determined  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supper  either  way,  conditioned  more  or  lees  the  entire 
distinctive  characteristics  of  both  tendencies  in  the  Ref- 
ormation. While  he  was  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  CarlsUdt,  he  heard,  Nov.  12,  1524,  that  Zwingte, 
and  Jan.  13, 1525,  that  (Ecolampadius  held  the  same 
views — "  the  poison  widely  creeping.**  There  were,  in- 
deed, three  mutually  contradictoiy  processes  of  interpre- 
tation ;  each  of  the  three  overthrew  the  other  two,  and 
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was  overthrown  by  them ;  but  as  they  concurred  in  the 
one  result,  the  denial  of  the  true  presence,  Luther  regard- 
ed them  from  the  beginning  as  essentially  one  view. 

2.  Luthef'a  course  in  the  $acrament4il  controversies  ex- 
ercised an  immense  influence  on  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal history  of  the  Reformation,  und  on  nothing  in  his 
history  has  Protestant  sentiment  been  so  completely  and 
so  passionately  divided.  In  his  sermon  on  the  venerar 
ble  sacrament  (1519),  in  which  he  for  the  tirst  time  pre- 
sented with  comparative  fulness  the  evangelical  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  still  retained  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Uis  own  doctrine  of  the  true  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  without  a  change 
in  the  elements  ("true  bread  and  wine  remains")  he 
tirst  brought  clearly  forth  in  his  work  on  the  adoration 
of  the  holy  sacrament  (1623),  addressed  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  who  had  directed  their  inquiries  to  him. 
They  claimed  that  they  held  an  objective  gift  of  God 
in  the  sacrament ;  and,  although  their  doctrine  has  been 
asserted  by  some  to  be  that  of  a  purely  spiritual  pres- 
ence, they  gave  it  such  an  approximation  to  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  Luther  that  he  was  entirely  satis- 
tied  with  their  statement.  He  discussed  the  question 
further  in  a  letter  to  the  preacher  at  Strasburg  (1525), 
and  in  a  preface  to  the  Suabian  Syngramma  (1526), 
with  which  he  declared  himself  in  harmony.  He  fought 
earnestly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  pro- 
posed by  Carlstadt  and  Zwingle,  which  bad  the  common 
feature  that  it  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper  not  so  much 
a  divine  institution  as  a  movement  of  man  towards  God. 
Over  against  their  views  Luther  designates  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  the  special,  distinctive  grace  of  this  sac- 
rament, as  in  that  forgiveness  Christ  has  laid  the  efficacy 
of  his  passion.  That  bread  remains  bread,  and  is  yet, 
in  the  sacramental  complex,  the  body  of  Christ,  involves 
to  faith  no  contradiction.  He  defended  his  views  in  the 
Sermon  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  (1526) ;  that  the  Words  <<  This  is  my  Body""  still 
standfast  (1527) ;  and  in  Confession  touching  the  Supper 
(1529).  The  colloquy  at  liarburg  (1529)  only  in  part 
removed  his  suspicions  of  Zwingle :  "  You  have  another 
spirit  than  we."  The  Schwabach  Articles  gave  renew- 
eA  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence,  even 
stronger  than  that  in  the  articles  which  were  drawn  up 
at  Marburg  to  express  the  consent  and  diaseut  of  the 
two  parties.  A  more  hopeful  turn  of  mind  was  called 
forth  by  the  vbit  of  Bucer  to  Coburg  in  1530.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  visit,  Luther,  in  letters  to  Albert  of  Prussia 
and  to  the  people  of  Frankfort,  expressed  himself  more 
gently  towards  Zwingle.  The  Wittenberg  Concord  of 
1 536  resulted  from  this  new  movement.  This  0)ncord 
led  to  a  temporary  friendly  recognition  of  the  Swiss, 
and  a  correspondence  with  them ;  but  all  the  old  dis- 
trust showed  itself  again  in  the  Short  Confession  touch- 
ing the  Holy  Sacrament  (1544).  Luther  had  set  himself 
with  unshakable  decision  against  every  league  of  the 
Evangelical  (Lutheran)  States  ¥rith  the  Swiss.  He  had 
not  been  able,  however,  to  deter  the  landgrave  Philip 
from  forming  a  league  with  them.  In  the  conflict  with 
Zwingle  there  had  been  a  special  development  of  Lu- 
ther's Chriitological  views,  and  an  expansion  and  dis- 
tinctiveness imparted  to  his  entire  theological  thinking. 

3.  The  controversies  which  most  deeply  distressed 
Luther  were  those  which  took  place  within  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  itself.  The  Osiandrian  controversy  in 
Nuremberg,  1538,  in  regard  to  the  general  form  of  public 
absolution,  to  which  Andrew  Osiander  (q.  v.),  who  was 
constitutionally  self-opinionated,  objected  on  the  ground 
that  many  were  unprepared  for  absolution,  was  decided 
by  Luther  with  that  thorough  moderation  which  never 
failed  him  when  he  believed  that  principle  was  not  com- 
promised. He  thought  the  form  unobjectionable,  but 
advised  that  if  Osiander  felt  scruples  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  omit  it,  without  censuring  those  who  used  it, 
cir  being  censured  by  them.  He  quenched  the  A  nOno- 
mistic  controversy  excited  in  Wittenberg  in  1537  by 
John  Agricola  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  one  of  his  dearest 


friends.  Agricola  completely  retracted  his  erroneoui 
views,  but  the  tenderness  of  the  old  confidence  and  love 
was  never  restored. 

XIV.  Literary  Activity, — The  activity  of  Luther  in 
the  period  which  followed  his  return  to  Wittenberg  was 
largely  directed  to  the  internal  shaping  of  the  Evangel- 
ical (Lutheran)  Church.  Among  its  richest  results  may 
be  mentioned,  1.  his  German  hymns  in  the  first  Ger- 
man Hymn-book  (1524),  and  the  Wittenberg  Hymn- 
book  (1529).  He  stands  forth  in  these  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  German  hymnolc^y  and  Church  music. 
See  Hymnology.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty-six 
hymns,  and  of  several  original  melodies  adapted  to  them. 
2.  His  Order  of  Divine  Service  and  of  the  Congregation 
(Wittenberg,  1523) ;  his  Formula  Messes  et  Conununio- 
nis  (1524);  German  Mass  and  Order  of  Divine  Service 
(1526)  (all  of  these  are  given  in  Sunday  Services  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  by  C.  P.  Krauth),  with 
which  he  connected  bis  Ritual  of  Baptism  and  Marriage, 
and  a  form  of  Confession.  The  great  visitation  in  the 
states  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  (1527-1529)  led  to  Me- 
lancthon's  writing  the  Book  of  Visitation.  This  was 
revised  by  Luther,  and  issued  anew  in  1538. 

Among  Luther's  greatest  labors  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  two  Catechisms  (1529),  and  his  Translation  of  the 
Bible.  This  he  commenced  with  the  New  Testament 
in  1522 ;  the  Old  was  sent  out  in  parts,  commencing  in 
1525,  and  was  issued  complete  in  1534.  The  final  re- 
vision was  made  in  1541,  and  the  latest  edition  of  this 
final  revision,  which  Luther  himself  helped  to  correct, 
typographically,  appeared  in  1545.  The  Bible  of  Lu- 
ther is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece — one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  intellectual  world.  *'  The  modem  German 
attained  its  full  development  and  perfect  finish  in  Lu- 
ther's version.  By  means  of  that  book  it  obtained  a 
currency  which  nothing  else  could  have  given  it.  It 
became  fixed;  it  became  universal;  it  became  the  or- 
gan of  a  literature  which,  more  than  any  other  since 
the  Greek,  has  been  a  literature  of  ideas.  It  became 
the  vehicle  of  modem  philosophy,  the  cradle  of  those 
thoughts  which  at  the  moment  act  most  intensely  on 
the  human  mind**  (Hedge).  **  He  created  the  German 
language,"  says  Heine. 

XV.  Activity  in  Church  Constitution, — He  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  constitution  of  the  Consistories :  Be* 
denken  —  (>)nsiderations  of  the  Theologians  touching 
Consistories  (1538).  An  important  part  was  borne  by 
Luther  in  the  preparation  of  the  confessional  writings 
of  the  renewed  Church.  He  was,  in  conjunction  with 
other  divines,  the  author  of  the  Marburg  Articles  and 
Schwabach  Articles  (1529),  which  furnished  the  basis 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  material,  both  doctrinal  and 
verbal,  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530),  during  the  di- 
rect preparation  and  presentation  of  which  Luther  was 
at  Coburg.  As  he  was  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  to 
have  appeared  at  Augsburg  would  have  almost  certain- 
ly cost  him  his  life,  and  would  have  made  all  negotia- 
tion impossible,  as  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
open  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  He  was  brought,  therefore,  to  the  nearest  point 
at  which  he  could  be  safe,  and  where  he  could  be  con- 
sulted. His  infiuence  at  Augsburg  was  no  less  real 
and  hardly  less  direct  than  if  he  had  been  there  in  per- 
son. The  great  hymn  "  Eine  feste  Burg"  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  this  time,  but  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  appeared  in  1529. 
In  1537  he  prepared  the  Schmalcald  Articles,  to  be  laid 
before  the  council  which  had  been  summoned  to  con- 
vene at  Mantua.  In  aiding  in  giving  to  the  Church 
her  proper  external  relations,  Luther  exercised  his  influ- 
ence by  letters,  and  by  his  writings  in  connection  with 
the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  and  of  Ratisbon,  the  religious 
Peace  of  Nuremberg  (1532),  and  the  Interim  of  Ratisbon 
(1536).  At  the  formation  of  the  Torgau  alliance  (1526) 
and  of  the  Schmalcald  League  (1530)  he  had  sent  his 
opinion  and  advice,  and,  with  his  counsel  to  his  electoi^ 
the  protestation  was  made  at  Spires  (1529). 
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XVI.  Memorials,  —  1.  A  monumental  bronze  statue 
wa«  erected  to  Luther's  memory  in  the  market-place  of 
Wittenberg,  1817.  Another  monument,  reared  by  the 
German  nation  at  Worms,  was  inaugurated  June  25, 1868. 

2.  The  number  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Luther 
and  of  his  work  is  very  great  (J«ncker*s  Life  of  Luther^ 
illustrated  by  medals,  in  Latin,  1699,  and  German,  1707 ; 
Cyprian's  Hilaria  Evangelicce  [1719,  fol]). 

3.  The  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Luther  was  observed  Feb.  18, 1846,  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, with  Wittenberg  and  Eisleben  as  its  focal  points. 
Nor  was  the  celebration  limited  to  Germany.  Solemn 
memorial  services  were  held  in  France,  Holland,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  other  countries.  The  anniversary  was 
made  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  number  of  beneficent 
institutions.  Among  these  were  a  Luther-school  in  Wit- 
tenberg for  the  poor,  an  evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan- 
house  in  Warsawa,  and  the  Luther  -  establishment  in 
Leipzig,  Feb.  18, 1846,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
provision  for  descendants  of  Luther,  and  to  circulate  Lu- 
ther's writings,  especially  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Poetry  and  A  rt  have  devoted  many  of  their  noblest 
efforts  to  Luther  and  his  work.  But  neither  Bechstein's 
epic  ("  Luther,"  Leipz.  1834),  nor  the  dramas  of  Werner 
("Martin  Luther,  or  the  Consecration  of  Power*')  and 
K(i8ter,  nor  TrUmpelmann's  Luther  ti.  Seine  Zeit  (Gotha, 
1869),  which  is  the  latest  attempt  to  dramatize  Luther's 
life,  have  taken  the  place  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
which  they  would  have  filled  had  they  been  wholly 
worthy  of  their  theme.  The  great  war  had  its  AchiUes, 
but  it  waits  for  its  Homer.  The  most  ambitious  effort 
in  English  in  this  line  is  Robert  Montgomery's  Lvther, 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  (8d  edit,  Lond.  1848). 

5.  Among  the  paintings  of  renown,  the  first  place  his- 
torically is  due  to  Luther's  portrait  by  Lucas  Cranach. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Winter,  in  Heidelberg. 
The  copies  and  engravings  of  it  have  been  multiplied 
by  millions.  Busts  or  portraits  of  Luther  are  found  in 
many  of  the  Protestant  (Lutheran)  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  some  in  America. 

XVIL  Literature. — Luther's  separate  wwTcs  amotmt 
to  about  four  hundred.  In  a  collected  shape  his  works 
have  appeared  in  the  follovring  editions:  1. 1689-1669, 
20  vols,  folio  (at  Wittenberg),  by  ofder  of  the  elector 
John  Frederick.  Seven  of  the  volumes  are  in  Latin 
(1646-1668),  and  one  (Breslau,  1663)  is  the  Index.  2. 
1665-1668, 12  vols,  folio  (Jena).  Four  are  Latin.  The 
Index  (1578  and  1592)  was  completed  by  Aurifaber  (Eis- 
leben, 1664-1565, 2  vols,  folio).  Text  more  trustworthy 
than  that  of  the  Wittenberg.  8. 1661-1664, 10  vols,  folio 
(Altenburg),  by  order  of  the  duke  Frederick  William ; 
edited  by  J.  Ch.  Sagitarus.  German  only.  A  supple- 
ment to  these  three  editions  was  published  in  1702,  by 
J.  G.  Seidler  (HaUe,  1702).  4.  1729-1740, 23  vols,  folio, 
German  (Leipzig) ;  best  of  the  folio  editions.  6. 1740- 
1763,  24  vols.  4to,  German,  J.  G.  Walch  (Halle).  Pre- 
ferred to  the  others  because  of  its  fulness,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  important  documents;  objected  to  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies,  and  liberties  with  the  text  6.  a. 
1826-1857, 67  vols.  12mo,German  (Erlangen) ;  edited  by 
John  G.  Plochmann  and  John  C.  Irmischer.  It  is  the 
most  critical  of  all  the  editions,  b.  The  Latin  series  of 
the  same  edition  is  not  yet  completed. 

Selections  from  Luther's  works,  or  abridgments,  have 
been  edited  by  F.  W.  Lommler  (Gotha,  1816-17, 8  vols.), 
bv  Vent  (Hamb.  1826-27. 10  vols.),  by  Pfiteer  (Frankf. 
1837),  by  Otto  von  Gerlach  (1840-1848, 24  vols.),  and  by 
Zimmermann  (1846-1850, 4  vols.  8vo),  For  the  German 
Christian  people,  by  Frobenius,  Schellbach,  and  others 
(1847-1855).  Political  writings,  by  Mundt  (Bcrl.  1844). 
Kirchen-Postille^  by  Francke  (Leipzig,  1844).  Manual 
Concordance  of  Luther's  writings,  edited  by  I>>mler  and 
others  (Darmstadt,  1827-1 881 , 9  vols.).  See  Bretschnei- 
der,  Luther  an  Unsere  Zeit  (Erfurt,  1817). 

Translations  from  Luther  into  English  are  catalogued 
in  I^wndes's  BibUoffrapher^s  Manual  (Bohn,  I860),  p. 
1416-1417. 


Luther's  Titers  have  been  edited,  1.  by  G.Th.  Strobe! ' 
(1780-88)  and  by  De  Wette  (1826-28) ;  supplement  by 
Seidemann  (1866).  2.  Correspondence  edited  by  Burck- 
hardt  (1866).  See  Veesenmayer,  Literargeschichte  ("  Lit- 
erary History  of  the  Collections  of  Luther's  Letters,** 
BerUn,  1821). 

The"  TabU-TaOr  {Tischreden,  Aurifaber,  1566;  SUng- 
wald,  1671, 1691)  has  been  critically  edited  by  Forste- 
mann  and  Bindseil  (1844-48).  The  most  complete  trans- 
lation into  English  is  by  Capt.  Henry  Bell  (Lond.  1662, 
folio;  2d  edit.  1791;  new  edit.  Burokhardt,  1840  [gar- 
bled] ;  transL  by  Wm.  Hazlitt,  London,  1848 ;  new  edit^ 
with  additions,  London  [Bohn],  1867,  Philad.  1868). 

The  writers  on  the  life  of  Luther  are  numerous  (Fa- 
bricii  Centifolium  [Hambtvg,  1728, 1780,2  vols. ;  Ukert, 
1817];  E.G.Yoge\,Biblioth,Bioffraphica  Luth,  [Halle, 
1861  ],  give  the  literature),  namely,  Melancthon,  Histo- 
ria  de  vita  eiActis  Lutheri  (Wittenberg,  1646;  edited  by 
August!,  Breslau,  1817;  with  Preface  by  Neander,  Berl. 
1841;  transl.by  Zimmermann,  Gottingen,  1816;  in  Eng- 
lish, London,  1*661, 1&17);  Cruciger  (1668);  Mathesius. 
Gesch  ichte  Luther's^  in  Seventeen  Sermons  (N  U mberg,  1 665, 
and  frequently  since ;  edited,  with  observations  bv  Rust, 
Berl.1841;  by  Schubert,  Stuttg.  1862);  Selnecker(l676); 
Dresser  (1698);  Walch,  in  his  edition  of  Luf hers  Werte, 
xxiv,  1  -876 ;  Keil  (2d  ed.  Leipz.  1764, 4  vols.) ;  Schrockh 
(Leipzig,  1778) ;  Tischer  (Leipz.  1793;  new  edit,  1808) ; 
Ukert  (Gotha,  1817,  2  vols,  [rich  in  notices  of  litera- 
ture]) ;  Spieker,  Geschichte  Lttiher's  und  der  Refdrmation 
(Berlin,  1818, 1  vol) ;  Stang,  Leben  u.  Wirken  (1886-87 ; 
aOer  J.Mathesius,  Ntlmb.  1833) ;  G.  Pfizer  (Stuttg.  1836); 
Ledderhose  (1836);  Meurer,  Luther's  Leben^  aus  den  Quel- 
ten,  erzahli  (Dresden,  1843-1846  [transl.  N.Y.  1848],  1862 ; 
3d  edit,  1870;  abridged,  1860, 1861, 1869;;  F.W.Genthe, 
Leben  u,  Werhe  (Eisleb.  1841-45) ;  JUrgens,  First  Divis. 
3  vols.— reaches  only  to  1517  (Leipz.  1846-47):  Weyd- 
mann  (1850),  H.  Gelzer,  Historical  SketcheSf  with  picto- 
rial illustrations  by  G.  Konig  (Hamb.  1861 ;  transL,  with 
an  Introduction  and  \'iew  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land by  Croly,  1853, 1868 ;  3d  ed.  Bohn,  1860 ;  reprinted, 
Philadelphia,  with  Introduction  by  T.  Stork,  1864);  J. A. 
Jander,  Lutha's  /..eben  (Leipzig,  1858);  K. Zimmermann 
(Darmstadt,  1856) ;  G.  A.  Hoff,  Vie  de  Luth. (Paris,  1860) ; 
H.  W.  J.  Thiersch,  Luther ,  Gustav  A  dolph,  und  Maximil' 
ian  I  (Nordl.  1869) ;  Jiikel,  I)r.  M,  L,  Gesch.  seines  he- 
bens  und  seiner  Zeit  (1870) ;  SchiUtz  (E.  a  F.),  Luther's 
lAben  tt.  Wirken  (BcrL  1870) :  Lang,  M.  L.  (1870).  The 
biographical  dictionaries  and  the  encyclopawJias  all  have 
articles  on  Luther.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Bayle,  among  the  latter  the  Britannica  (Bunsen)  and 
Herzog  (by  Kostlin).  Many  of  the  most  important  works 
which  treat  of  Luther's  life,  as,  for  example,  Sleidan,  Scul- 
tetus,  Seckendorf,Tenzel,  Spalatine,  Myconiiis,  among  the 
older  writers,  and  Marhcineke,  Ranke,  D'Aubigne,  Wad- 
dington,  among  recent  ones,  present  it  in  its  connections 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  (q.  v.). 

The  most  noticeable  lives  of  Luther  from  Roman 
Catholic  hands  are  by  Cochteus  (1549;  tr.  into  German 
by  Hueber,  1582),  Ulenberg  (1622;  trans,  into  German, 
Mainz,  1836),  Micbelet  (1833-35,  trans,  by  Lawson,  1836 ; 
by  G.  H.  Smith  and  by  Hazlitt,  1846),  and  Audin  (Par. 
1838, 1850;  transL  Philad.  1841 ;  by  Trumbull,  London, 
1854). 

The  best  known  by  English  hands  are  by  Bower 
(1813),  Riddle  (1837),  and  John  Scott  (London,  1882; 
New  York,  Harpers,  1838).  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Fam- 
ily (1864)  is  the  best  picture  of  Luther  from  an  English 
pen ;  little  more  than  the  frame  is  fiction. 

From  the  hands  of  A  merican  authors  we  have  lives 
by  Sears  (1850),Wei8er  (1848, 1866),  Loy  (tr.  of  Frick, 
2d  edit.  1869),  J.  G.  Morris  (Quaint  Sayings  and  Doings 
concerning  Luther^  1859),  and  A.  Carlos  Martyn  (1866). 

The  third  centennial  of  Luther's  death,  Feb.  18, 1846, 
called  forth  an  immense  number  of  writings:  Ortmann, 
Pasig,  Kothe,  Meurer,  Petermann,  Heyl,  John,  and 
L5schke.  Petermann  and  others  published  histories 
of  Luther's  last  days,  and  of  his  death  and  burial.   There 
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appeared  at  tbU  time  the  account  of  Luther's  last  hours 
by  two  eye-witnesses,  Justus  Jonas  and  Coelius  of  Mans- 
feld;  Luther's  sermons,  hitherto  unprinted,  edited  by 
Hok  (from  the  MSS.  of  the  WolfenbUttel  Library);  se- 
lections from  Luther's  German  letters,  by  Doring;  and 
Luther's  hymns,  by  Kurtz,  Wackernagel,  and  Crusius. 
Among  the  best  books  called  forth  is  the  prize  work  of 
Hopf— his  critique  ( Wurdigung)  of  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible,  with  reference  to  the  older  and  the  more 
recent  translations  (1847). 

On  Luther's  theology,  see  Julius  Kostlin,  L.'«  Theoh- 
ffie,  **  Luther's  Theology,  in  it«  historical  unfolding  and 
in  its  internal  connection"  (Stuttgart,  1863) ;  L,'s  The- 
olofficj "  Luther's  Theology,  with  special  reference  to  his 
doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Redemption"  (Hamack, 
1862-7) ;  Domer,  Gesch,  der  Protest,  Theolog,  (MUnchen, 
1867 ;  trans,  by  Robson  and  Sophia  Tayk>r,  Edinb.  1871, 
2  vols) ;  Plitt,  Einleitutiff  in  ctie  A  Ufftutana  (Erlangen, 
1868);  Chr.Weisse,  Luther'a  Chrittologie  (1855);  Lu- 
ther's PhUosopkie  von  TheophUos  (1  Theil,  die  Logik, 
Hanover,  1870). 

On  Luther's  German  style,  see  Dietz,  Wdrterbuch  zu 
Dr.  J/.  L:s  Deutschen  Schriflen  (Leipsic,  1868);  Opiu, 
Die  Sprache  L.  (Halle,  1869). 

On  the  character  and  merits  of  Luther,  Ackermann  L, 
Seinem  VoUen  Werth  und  Wesen  nack^  au*  seinen  Schtijt- 
en  darffestelU  (1  Heft, "  Luther  im  Kampf,"  Jena,  1871). 
For  other  literature,  see  Reformation.     (C.  P.  K.) 

Lutheran  Church,  Luthkramism,  Lutherans. 
I.  The  name  "  Lutherans,"  as  a  designation  of  all  those 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  Luther's  views,  was,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation,  first  applied  to  them  by 
Eck  (q.  V.)  and  pope  Hadrian  YI,  and  was  meant  as  a 
term  of  depreciation,  and  at  first  and  for  a  considerable 
time  designated  the  entire  body  of  those  who  opposed 
the  corruptions  of  Rome.  The  official  and  proper  titles 
of  the  particular  churches  on  which  the  name  Lutheran 
has  finally  been  fixed  are  "  Protestant"  (q.  v.),  "  Evan- 
gelical" (q.  v.),  and  "Adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fe:jsion."  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  has  not,  as  a  whole,  to  this  hour, 
by  any  official  act,  received  or  acknowledged  the  title 
*'  Lutheran,"  but  has  tolerated  it  because  of  the  histori- 
cal necessities  of  the  usage.  Like  the  name  "  Chris- 
tian" itself,  invented  by  enemies,  it  has  been  borne  un- 
til it  has  become  a  name  of  honor.  It  became  more 
and  more  the  received  term  for  the  Protestant  Evangel- 
ical Church  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  of  that 
Church  with  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic-Reformed 
without,  and  the  Pbilippists  within.  It  marked  Lu- 
theranism  in  antithesis  to  Calvinism,  and  the  thorough- 
going adherence  to  the  faith  of  Luther,  over  against  the 
changes  furtively  introduced  and  extended  under  the 
]>lea,  true  or  false,  of  the  authority  of  Melancthon  (q.  v.; 

also  PHILIPPISTS). 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  ecclesiastical  communion 
which  adheres  to  the  rule  and  articles  of  faith  restored 
in  the  Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the  chief  in- 
strument. The  acceptance  of  this  rule  (God's  Word) 
and  the  confession  of  this  faith  are  set  forth  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  which  is  the  common  con- 
fession of  the  entire  Lutheran  Church.  The  major  part 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  formally  and  in  terms  acknowl- 
edges, and  the  rest  of  it,  almost  without  exception,  vir- 
tually acknowledges  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1530,  the  Schmalcald  Articles  of  1537,  the  two 
Catechisms  of  Luther  of  1529,  and  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord of  1579,  as  accordant  with  the  rule  of  faith  and 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  These  confessions,  to- 
gether with  the  oecumenical  creeds,  form  the  Book  of 
Concord  of  1580,  and  are  often  styled  the  Symbolical  Books 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  The  system  of  faith  and  life 
involved  in  the  Church's  Confession  is  Lutheranism,  the 
Church  which  officially  receives  it  is  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  the  members  of  that  Church  are  Lutherans, 
The  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  thus  summarily 
presented  by  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Krauth  {Conservative  Re/or- 


motion,  p.  127) :  "  We  are  justified  by  God,  not  through 
any  merits  of  our  own,  but  by  his  tender  mercy,  through 
faith  in  his  Son.  The  depravity  of  roan  is  total  in  its 
extent,  and  his  will  has  no  positive  ability  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  but  has  the  negative  ability  (under  the  or- 
dinary means  of  g^race)  of  ceasing  its  resistance.  Jesus 
Christ  offered  a  proper,  vicarious,  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
Faith  in  Christ  presupposes  a  true  penitence.  The  re- 
newed man  co-works  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctifi- 
cation  is  progressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  this  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the 
word  and  sacramentA,  which  only  in  the  proper  sense 
are  means  of  grace.  Both  the  Word  and  the  Sacramenta 
bring  a  positive  grace,  which  is  ofifered  to  all  who  receive 
thum  outwardly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted  to  all 
who  in  faith  embrace  it."  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
Lutheran  doctrine,  which  have  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree become  subjects  of  controversy  outside  of  the  body 
itself,  relate  to  (1.)  Original  Sin,  (2.)  the  Person  of  Christ, 
(8)  Baptism,  and  (4)  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  will  be 
found  specially  treated  under  those  heads.  Luther's 
own  views  on  the  last  point  will  be  detailed  under  the 
art  Transubstantiation.  For  a  more  complete  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  see  Krauth,  Conservative 
Reformation  (Phila.  1871),  and  Prof.  Jacobs  in  the  Mer- 
cersburg  ReeieWj  Jan.  1872,  p.  77  sq.;  Zockler,  Xu^ur- 
gische  Confession  (1870). 

XL  Origin  and  Extent, — The  rupture  with  the  dominant 
part  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
communion,  was  made  inevitable  by  the  Diet  at  Spires  in 
1529,  at  which  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  evangelical 
princes  was  presented,  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  recess 
(decree)  in  its  bearing  on  the  great  religious  interests 
of  the  time.  This  event  gave  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  title  Protestant  (q.  v.),  by  which  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively known  in  parts  of  Europe.  The  rupture  was 
completed  by  the  events  connected  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Lutheran  Church  prevented  ita 
formation  into  a  new,  concentrated,  and  united  whole, 
like  that  which  had  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions 
and  baleful  power  in  the  Church  of  the  West.  Nor 
was  it  Luther's  object  to  form  an  independent  Churoh. 
He  hesitated  as  much  in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent organization  as  do  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Cath- 
olic movement  in  our  day  (1872).  Luther's  single  aim, 
like  DoUinger's  to-day,  was  the  reformation  and  revival 
of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Church, 
in  its  universal  form,  to  primitive  and  scriptural  purity. 
Denoroinationalism  he  knew  not.  His  conception  of 
the  Church  comprehended  Catholic  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  himself,  however,  his  peculiar  views,  which  for 
convenience  sake  we  will  now  denominate  **  Lutheran- 
ism," spread  rapidly,  especially  after  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1521),  and  though  as  late  as  1522  Luther  himself  wrote, 
^  I  beseech  you,  above  all  things,  not  to  use  my  name; 
not  to  call  yourselves  Lutherans,  but  Christians"  (  Works, 
xviii,  293,'in  the  6th  Leips.  ed.;  comp.  also  Gelzer,  Life 
of  Luther,  p.  288,  291),  national  churohes  sprang  up  in 
every  country  where  his  followers  constituted  the  ma- 
jority. These  state  churches  were  all  independent  of 
ea<:h  other,  and  were  based  much  upon  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  of  polity,  allowing,  however,  of  great 
variety  in  the  forms  of  application.  Instead  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  princes  of  the  different  countries 
now  assumed  the  rights  of  bishops,  and  the  direct  rule 
of  the  Church  was  conducted  by  the  Consistories  (q.  v.). 
John  the  Constant-,  elector  of  Saxony,  followed  in  the 
steps  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
in  devotion  to  the  work  of  Luther.  The  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  also  became  an  adherent.  In  Prussia 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  introduced  in  1523  by  George 
of  Polentz,  bishop  of  Samland.  Thus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1525,  the  three  princes  of  Saxony,  Hesse, 
and  Prussia  were  its  defendenu  The  Reformed  doctrine 
found  an  especially  ready  entrance  in  the  free  impe- 
rial cities,  where  the  voice  of  the  people  was  a  power. 
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Ih  WUrtembeig  it  was  introduced  under  duke  Ulrich  in 
1584;  in  the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt 
in  1541 ;  in  Brunswick  about  1545.  The  views  which 
Luther  had  expressed  at  an  early  period  in  regard  to  a 
congregational  constitution  were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  disturbances  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the 
insurrections  of  the  peasants.  The  leagues  of  the  evan- 
gelical princes  were  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  conventions  of  the 
theologians  for  the  adjustment  of  doctrinal  controver- 
sies tended  to  the  same  end.  In  the  political  relations 
of  the  Church  the  unity  found  expression  in  the  "  Cor- 
pus EvangeUcorum**  (q.  v.)  at  the  Diets. 

The  rapid,  and,  for  a  time,  resbtless  gfrowth  of  the  Lu- 
*  theran  Church  received  its  first  check  in  the  "ecclesiasti- 
cal reservations"  of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg.  By 
the  terms  of  this  peace  the  transition  of  an  ecclesiastical 
prince  was  attended  by  a  loss  of  his  secular  power.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  attempt  at  reformation  by  Gebhard 
Truchsess  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  in  1583  was  a 
serious  disaster  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  larger 
part  of  Germany  was  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
The  apostasy  of  several  of  the  princes,  as,  for  example, 
Pfalz-Neuburg,  on  political  grounds,  and  the  influence 
of  the  counter  reformation  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  preserved  a  part  of  Germany  for 
the  pope;  but  the  peace  of  Westphalia  finally  fixed  the 
bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe,  and  they  re- 
main, very  much  as  they  then  were,  to  the  present  day. 
The  transition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  other  princes  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
exercised  no  very  marked  influence  upon  their  people. 
A  large  part  of  the  higher  nobility,  which  in  the  earlier 
movements  of  the  Reformation  had  manifested,  almost 
without  exception,  a  drawing  towards  it,  gradually  lapsed 
again  into  Romanism.  (On  these  perversions,  and  other 
losses  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  see  Ldbell's  HitU  Briefe ; 
Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschickte,  vol  vii  [1868].)  At  an  ear- 
lier period  than  that  of  these  changes,  the  Philippistic 
and  Reformed  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  and  in  Hesse, 
in  Anhalt,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  East  Friesland 
and  Bremen,  Lippe,  Nassau,  and  Tecklenburg,  had  sun- 
dered themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
present  century  these  churches  have  come  together  in 
the  "  Union.**  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany  the  Lu- 
theran Church  was  firmly  esUblished  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  and  in  the  German  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia.  In  Poland  it  was  suppressed  (comp.  Krasin- 
ski.  Hist,  of  the  Ref,  in  Poland),  In  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Lutheran  Church  has  won  a  new  terri- 
tory. (See  below,  Lutherans  in  America.)  In  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  the  German  (Saxon)  nationality 
accepted  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  Magyars  be- 
came Reformed.  In  Sweden,  Olaf  and  Lorenz  Peterson, 
pupils  of  Luther,  preached  the  purified  faith.  Gustavus 
Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in 
1544,  the  last  remnants  of  the  papal  system  were  re- 
moved. In  Denmark,  as  early  as  1527,  Christian  II  had 
favored  the  Reformation.  Frederick  I  was  also  a  de- 
cided Lutheran.  Christian  III  called  in  Bugenhagcn 
to  prepare  and  introduce  a  Church  discipline  and  rit- 
ual Riga  and  Courland  entered  into  the  League  of 
Schroalcald  in  1538.  Apar^  from  the  vast  Lutheran 
element  within  the  "  Union"  in  Prussia,  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  predominant  Church  in  the  minor  Ger- 
man lands :  Baden,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
the  principality  of  Reuss  in  Hesse,  the  Saxon  lands, 
Schwarzburg,  and  WUrtemburg;  also  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden ;  in  Russia,  in  the  departments  of  Li- 
vonia, Esthland,  St.  Petersburg,  Finland,  and  Courland. 
Lutherans  constitute  a  large  body  in  Hungary,  France, 
the  British  empire,  and  North  America.  They  are,  in 
fact,  found  the  world  over.  There  are  not  less,  probably, 
than  forty  millions  of  them  altogether.  (Orop.  Krauth, 
p.  124, 125.) 


in.  Organization  and  Constitution. — The  first  fresft 
impulses  of  the  evangelical  life  of  faith  was  not  allowed 
to  shape  a  complete  congregational  life  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  principles  which  had  been  restored. 
Although  the  early  Lutheran  princes  were,  as  a  body, 
men  of  devoted  piety,  yet  the  interests  of  the  Church 
in  the  particular  state  territories  were  subjected  to  po- 
litical policy.  The  tendencies  of  the  Romish  ideas, 
which  in  every  department  had  struck  their  roots  too 
deeply  into  European  life  to  be  easily  eradicated,  put 
forth  new  vigor  in  the  reactionary  after-time.  The 
Lutheran  Churdh  was  repressed  in  one  part  of  her  de- 
velopment, and  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree  by  her 
liberty  in  another,  and  by  the  doctrinal  necessities 
which  taxed  all  her  resources.  The  result  was  that  she 
matured  abnormally — the  strength  of  her  polity  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  her  doctrinal  system. 
In  the  organization  of  the  Church  an  important  part 
was  borne  by  the  Church  visitation  in  Saxony  in  1529, 
and  resulted  in  assigning  the  oversight  of  the  churches 
and  schools  to  superintendents  (q.  v.).  A  Saxon  Church 
Order  of  Discipline  and  Worship  was  prepared,  whirh 
became,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  model  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  state  churches  throughout  Germany.  The 
Lutheran  Church  held  herself  in  principle  remote  from 
the  two  extremes  of  hierarchy,  which  absorbed  the  State 
into  the  Church,  and  Ceesaropapacy,  which  absorbed  the 
Church  into  the  State.  The  princes  and  magbtrates, 
in  the  time  of  the  Church*s  need,  took  the  position  of 
provisional  bishops.  They  were  the  supreme  officers  in 
the  Church,  its  highest  representatives.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  thus  assumed  they  called  to  their  aid 
Consistories  (q.v.),  an  official  board  composed  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen.  A  condition  of  things  which  had 
been  Justified  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  Church 
gradually  became  normal  in  the  "Episcopal  system.** 
The  provisional  became  legalized  into  the  fixed,  and  the 
head  of  the  State  was  in  effect  the  chief  bishop  of  the 
Church.  Such  a  distinction  as  Rome  had  made  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  and  which  ignored  the  great 
New-Testament  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  was  no  longer  recognised.  The  minbtry 
ceased  to  be  a  self-perpetiuiting,  independent  order,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  divine  office,  with  a  divine  vocation, 
given  by  Christ's  command,  through  the  Church.  A 
hierarchical  division  of  the  clergy,  as  of  divine  right, 
was  rejected  as  at  war  with  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  early  Church ;  but  the  propriety 
and  usefulness  of  grades  in  the  ministiy  (bbhops,  su- 
perintendents, provosts),  as  of  human  right  only,  was 
acknowledged,  and  they  are  retained  in  some  coun- 
tries. Thus,  in  Denmark,  in  the  very  infancy  of  Lu- 
theranbm,  evangelical  bbhops  took  the  place  of  the 
deposed  Roman  Catholic  prelates;  while  in  Sweden  the 
prelates  embracing  the  Reformed  doctrine  were  contin- 
ued in  office,  and  thus  secured  to  that  country  "apost<il- 
ical  succession**  in  the  High-Church  sense.  Very  gen- 
erally the  rule  of  the  C*hurch  b  by  consbtories,  but  as 
these  depend  upon  the  instructions  of  the  congregations, 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  the  latter.  See  Consis- 
tory; Synod;  Chi'rch. 

IV.  Progress.— The  internal  hbtory  of  the  Church  be- 
came largely  a  process  of  the  development  of  doctrine  (see 
Hundeshagen,^<nVr.  z.  Kirch. 'politiJc);  and  in  thb  prog- 
ress, naturally  enough,  opposition  was  encountered,  and 
gave  rise  to  controversies  with  parties  both  from  within 
and  without  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  hbtory  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  her  chief  struggles  were  with  Poper>', 
the  Anabaptbts,  and  the  Sacramentarians.  These  con- 
troversies drew  the  boundary-lines  of  her  own  territorj% 
as  biblical  over  against  Rome,  historical  and  conserva- 
tive over  against  Anabaptism  and  the  more  radical  type 
of  Protestantism.  To  the  fixing  of  the  bounds  of  her 
territory  succeeded  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  bring  that 
territory  under  complete  and  harmonious  cultivation. 
To  be  consbtent  in  general  over  against  systems  which, 
as  systems,  were  indefensible,  was  not  enough.    The 
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Latheran  system  was  to  bring  aU  its  own  parts  into 
working  harmony,  and  hence  the  various  dissensions 
and  difficulties  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  most 
important  of  the  internal  controversies  which  arose 
during  this  effort  are :  1.  The  AntinomistiCy  from  1537  to 
1540,  on  the  relation  between  the  Crospel  and  the  law, 
the  use  of  the  law,  and  its  necessity.  See  Agricola, 
JoHK.  2.  The  Osiandrian,  from  1 549  to  1567,  on  redemp- 
tion, justification,  and  sanctification.  See  Osiander, 
Andrew.  3.  The  Majoristic,  from  1551  to  1562 :  Are 
good  works  necessary  to  salvation?  and  in  what  sense? 
See  Major,  George.  4.  The  Stanearistic,  1552:  Ac- 
cording to  what  nature  was  Christ's  rederoptory  work 
wrought  out — the  divine,  the  human,  or  both  ?  5.  The 
SynergUHCf  from  1555  to  1570,  on  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  be- 
fore and  on  his  conversion.  6.  The  Fhcian,  1561 :  Is 
original  sin  substantial  or  accidental  ?  See  Flacius  Ii/- 
LYRicus.  All  these  controversies  had  a  common  aim 
— they  wished  to  define  more  perfectly  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  to  show  what  it  pre- 
supposed and  what  it  involved,  to  exhibit  its  objective 
and  subjective  aspects.  All  doctrines  were  viewed  in 
these  controversies  in  their  relations  to  the  central  doc- 
trine, and  the  great  aim  was  to  adjust  thetn  to  it  (see 
Domer,  Geschichte  der  Prot,  Theohffie  (1867 ;  in  English 
dress,  Edinb.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  deeper  impression 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  people  by  the  contro- 
versies which  grew  out  of  the  interim  in  1548,  involv- 
ing the  mode  of  worshipping  God.  It  touched  matters 
which  appealed  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  worshippers.  Out  of  it  arose  the  A  dUtphoriS' 
tic  controversy  (q.v.)  (1560-1555) :  Whether  the  Church 
could  permit  certain  usages,  in  themselves  indifferent, 
to  be  imposed  upon  her  by  force  or  civil  policy.  The 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Flacians  to  the  Philippists 
also  had  a  gpreat  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  divi- 
sions among  the  Protestants  gave  the  Romanists  many 
advantages;  they  tended  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1566) 
to  change  the  political  situation  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  protracted  the  strife  for  years 
(Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  vii,  63).  See  Interim. 
Against  Calvinism,  the  controversy  turned  especially 
'  npon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  asso- 
ciated doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  It  involved  the  whole  essential  di- 
versity between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism;  also  the 
Philippistic  tendency,  so  far  as  it  approximated  to  Cal- 
vinism in  some  features  {CryptO'Calvimsm),  To  com- 
pose these  differences  and  close  up  these  questions  with- 
in the  Church  was  the  aim  of  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
which,  afler  various  ineffectual  efforts  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors  in  Frank- 
fort (1558),  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Princes  in  Naumburg 
(1561),  and  at  the  Altenburg  Colloquy  (1568),  was  final- 
ly carried  to  a  successful  completion  at  Cloister  Bergen, 
near  Magdeburg,  in  1577.  S€«  Concord,  Formula  of. 
The  preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  is  the  hist 
act  in  the  series  of  events  which  gave  fuU  confessional 
shape  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

During  Luther's  lifetime  the  Lutheran  Church  had 
takvn  a  firm  and  final  position  over  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  the  rallying 
point  of  the  friends  of  the  revised  faith.  The  Apology 
defended  the  Confession  in  Melancthon*s  incomparable 
manner;  the  Schmalcald  Articles  gave  forth  Luther's 
trumpet  note  of  a  battle  in  which  no  quarter  could  now 
be  given^a  battle  for  victory  or  death.  The  people 
had  their  Manual  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
pastors,  in  using  it,  had  the  Larger  Catechism,  the  best 
commentary  on  the  lesser.  Yet  these  immortal  docu- 
ments did  not  exhaust  the  development  of  the  faith. 
Even  in  the  individual  peculiarities  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  there  were  impulses  to  conflicting  tendencies. 
After  Lnther*B  death  the  Lutheran  Church  was  threat- 
ened with  a  schism,  which  might  have  been  foUowed  by 


the  complete  triumph  of  Rome  over  the  whole  reforma- 
tory work.  On  the  one  side  was  the  gentler,  unionistic 
tendency  of  Melancthon  and  his  party  (the  Philippists), 
yearning  for  union,  and  temporizing  sometimes  with  Cal- 
vinism, and  yet  more  frequently  with  Romanism.  On 
the  other  side  stood  the  stricter  party,  headed  by  Ams- 
dorf,  Flacius,  and  Wigand.  Over  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
on  the  other,  the  Lutheran  Church  insisted  earnestly  on 
the  doctrines  which  distinguished  and  separated  her 
from  both.  She  was  unwilling  that  open  questions 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  desired  that  the  points  of 
controversy  should  be  adjusted  and  closed.  Shall  the- 
ology be  simply  a  mode  of  thinking,  or  shall  it  be  a 
system  of  faith?  was  the  question  involved.  Shall 
it  be  a  ball  for  the  play  of  theologians,  or  a  world  for 
the  firm  footing  of  believers?  The  controversies  which 
now  arose  took  their  root  in  questions  which  involved 
the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  on  the  one  side  to  Ro- 
manism, on  the  other  to  Calvinism.  Toward  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  question  in  controversy  had  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  j  ustification.  The  intellect- 
ual centres  of  these  struggles  were  the  universities  (q.v.). 
Wittenberg  at  this  period  was  the  home  of  the  Melano- 
thonian  theology.  Its  great  antagonist  in  the  interests 
of  the  conservative  Lutheranism  was  Jena,  which  for  va- 
rious causes — some  of  the  subordinate  ones,  no  doubt,  be- 
ing of  a  political  character— had  been  founded  in  1558 
by  the  older  Saxon  line.  It  was  the  citadel  of  conserv- 
ative Lutheranism  until  its  exponents  were  driven  from 
it  for  conscience  sake.  Their  refuge  proved  to  be  Magde- 
burg. This  period  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formula  Concordia,  in  which  the  Swa- 
bian  tendency,  whose  great  representatives  were  Bren- 
tius  and  Andreft,  obtained  official  recognition  (compare 
^hmvA,  Geschichte  der  AbendmahlsUhre),  The  ortho- 
doxy thus  fixed  was  dominant  fh>m  this  time  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Its  elaborate  polemics 
were  built  up  on  almost  impregnable  doctrinal  author- 
ity. The  scholastic  acuteness  and  dryness  more  and 
more  supplanted  the  freer  and  more  vital  faith  of  the 
Reformation.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  too  much 
absorbed  intp  the  daborate  system  of  theology.  The 
temple  was  solid  and  grand,  but  the  hearthstones  of  the 
people  were  too  often  cold.  George  Calixtus  (1586- 
1656)  revived  in  Helmstadt  the  humanism  of  Melanc- 
thon. His  school  became  involved  with  orthodoxy  in 
the  Syncretistie  controversy  (q.  v.).  It  sought,  in  the 
interests  of  Church  peace,  to  soflen  the  asperities  of 
dogmatic  disputes  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  doctrinal 
systems.  The  plan  on  which  it  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  result  was  to  distinguish  between  fundamentals  and 
non-fundamentals,  and  to  return  to  the  yet  largely  vague 
and  general  expressions  of  the  first  five  centuries,  which, 
while  they  regarded  a  pure  faith  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, endured,  without  deciding  the  conflicting  opinions 
on  various  points.  The  most  unsparing  and  one  of  the 
ablest  opponents  of  this  tendency  was  Abraham  Calo- 
vius  (q.  v.).  Spener  produced  a  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing by  pietism.  This  active  Christianity  was  needed 
in  opposition  to  the  one-sided  scholasticism  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  Churoh.  So  far  it  revived  the  truer 
Lutheranism  of  the  first  sera.  But  it  soon  deviated  into 
an  outward  form  of  religious  life.  The  Biblical  theology 
of  ita  representatives  degeherated  into  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations and  applications  of  Scripture.  Pietism  (q. 
v.),  in  various  shades,  made  good  its  footing  in  the 
Church.  It  wrought  in  its  better  forms  a  more  earnest 
spirit  in  theology.  Next  to  Spener,  as  a  representative 
of  the  beet  type  of  pietism,  was  Aug.  Hermann  Francke 
(q.  v.).  Its  most  distinguished  opponents  were  Johann 
Benedict  Carpzov  (q.  v.)  and  Valentine  Ernest  Lbscher 
(q.  v.).  The  inflexible  narrowness  of  the  Church  life 
was  alleged  as  a  ground  of  separation  from  the  Church 
by  the  mystical  fellowships  which  attached  themselves 
to  J.  B5hme,  Gichtel.  and  Pippel,  and  by  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren.    By  these  movements,  and  by  Bmgel 
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And  the  theosophy  of  Oetinger,  the  dominion  of  the 
mediievallBm  of  the  seventeenth  oentory  was  broken. 
Under  the  influence  of  rationalism^  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  points  of  distinction  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  both  in 
Church  life  and  in  theology,  lost  more  and  more  their 
significance.  Efforts  at  union,  which  were  vigorous 
without  being  in  any  high  sense  earnest,  were  made, 
especially  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  These  ef- 
forts resulted  in  very  little  until  after  the  Wars  of  Lib- 
eration. From  that  great  series  of  struggles  went  forth 
an  intense  religious  feeling  through  all  Germany.  It 
was  felt  alike  in  both  the  Protestant  churches.  It 
«tood  in  strong  opposition  to  the  shallow  spirit  of  ra- 
tionalism, but  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  in- 
terested at  the  beginning  in  the  great  common  princi- 
ples of  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  Protestant  move- 
ment than  with  particular,  and  still  more  than  with  spe- 
cific distinctive  doctrines.  Prussia  now  took  steps  for 
a  "  union*"  of  all  the  Protestanta.  By  the  Lutheran  con- 
servatives this  new  movement  was  looked  upon  with 
distrust.  The  union,  they  held,  depended  for  its  moral 
power  upon  a  depreciation  in  part  of  the  confession. 
It  had  been  made  possible  by  rationalism ;  but  its  per- 
plexity was  that,  if  it  remained  true  to  what  was  in 
so  large  a  part  its  original  source,  it  lost  its  power  on 
men  in  proportion  as  their  convictions  were  heightened 
and  intensified;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  abandoned  the 
mild  laxity  of  rationalism,  it  at  once  helped  to  restore 
ihe  way  to  a  strict  oonfessionalism.  It  is  impossible 
for  men  to  be  intelligently  earnest,  either  as  Reformed 
or  Lutheran,  and  regard  the  differences  of  the  two 
churches  as  of  little  importance.  Glaus  Harms,  in  his 
theses,  treated  the  union  as  a  rationalistic  volatilization 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  faith.  Among  the  people 
<if  conservative  stamp  also,  the  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
the  hymn-books,  and  in  the  Church  usages  of  various 
kinds,  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  as  an 
assault  upon  the  religion  of  the  fathers.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  "  Old  Lutheran"  movement,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scheibel,  in  Breslau,  Huschke,  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  and  Steffens,  the  natural  philosopher, 
separated  itself  from  connection  with  the  State  Church 
and  formed  an  independent  communion.  See  Old  Lu- 
THBRAN1SM.  The  rcligious  life  of  the  Church  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  evils  which  in  the  course  of  her  his- 
tory had  been  fixed  upon  German  Lutheran  Protest- 
antism. Prominent  among  them  were  the  hampering 
of  the  congregational  life— a  life  which  was  demanded 
by  the  principles  of  Lutheranism — and  the  repression 
of  public  life  which  characterized  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  newly -awakened  religious 
life  withdrew  itself,  in  consequence,  very  largely  into 
the  smaller  religious  circles,  and  derived  from  them 
more  or  less  of  a  pietistic  hue.  See  Pietism.  These 
circles  themselves  drew  more  and  more  toward  the  an- 
cient orthodoxy.  To  thb  they  were  impelled  by  the 
unionistic  efforts,  and  the  havoc  created  by  infidelity  and 
rationalism.  The  new  theological  tendencies  were  met 
by  the  syBtem  set  forth  in  the  Confessions.  The  feel- 
ing grew  that  without  a  restoration  of  the  old  relations 
of  fealty  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  the  great  Church 
standards  there  would  be  no  internal  harmony  in  the 
Church.  This  opposition  to  union  first  embodied  itself 
in  the  Lutheran  Conferences  held  at  Leipzig  in  1843, 
and  subsequently.  Rudelbach  was  the  earliest  leader 
of  this  movement  He  was  succeeded  by  Harless.  It 
gained  strength  by  the  civil  commotions  of  1848,  so  that 
at  that  time  it  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ences a  subscription  to  the  symbohcal  books.  Under 
this  tendency  were  formed  the  provincial  associations, 
which  united  with  the  Lutheran  Conventions  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1849  and  1851.  In  these  conventions,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  variety  of  publications,  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  "  union"  was  developed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
conservatives  were  a  unit  on  the  two  points — the  dis- 
iolutioo  of  the  state  unioa  and  the  complete  re-estab- 


li^hment  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  prevailing  p(^ 
litical  current  in  Prussia  from  1852  favored  this  tenden- 
cy. (See  below,  under  Jiitual  and  Wor»hip^  In  the 
different  lands  and  provinces  of  Germany,  the  efforts 
in  the  one  direction  of  emancipation  and  restoration 
bore  the  common  character  of  earnestness  and  vigor,  but 
in  forms  and  modes  shaped  by  circumstances.  In  Ba^ 
varia  the  leaders  were  Lohe,  Thomasius,  and  Harless. 
In  Mecklenburg  its  great  representatives  were  Kliefoth 
and  Krabbe.  In  Hanover  its  chief  organs  were  the 
Conference  at  Stade,  and  Petri,  MUnchmeier  {Dogma  of 
the  rnvinUe  and  VUiUe  Church,  1854),  and  Uhlhom ;  on 
the  Rhine  itself,  and  in  Westphalia,  Ravensberg.  llie 
"  New  Lutheranism"  was  not,  indeed,  an  internal  unit  in 
all  its  views.  Among  its  great  theologians,  Hoffmann 
and  Kahnb  completely  alienated  their  early  friends. 
In  Bavaria,  Lohe  (died  1872),  in  carrying  through  his 
principles,  came  into  conflict  with  the  government  in 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

£ffort8  were  made  to  annul  the  union  and  restore  gen- 
uine Lutheranism.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  who 
will  be  considered  above  any  suspicion  of  sympathy 
with  the  distinctive  theology  of  Lutheranism,  gives  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  two  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies, the  unionistic  mediathig  and  the  Lutheran,  which 
come  into  conflict  at  this  point:  **The  controversies 
arising  from  the  question  of  the  union  have  had  this 
result  in  dogmatics,  that  no  man  can  defend  the  Church 
doctrine  without  either  taking  position  with  the  doc- 
trines held  in  common — the  consensus-dogmatik — or 
taking  the  strictly  confessional  position.  As  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  imion  are  the  Lutheran  theologians, 
who,  with  all  their  strength,  give  force  to  their  confes- 
sional interest,  the  main  opposition  to  the  dogmatik  of 
the  consensus  is  offered  by  the  Lutheran  dogmatik.  On 
the  side  of  the  consensus  the  main  representatives  are 
theologians  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  among 
whom  are  Nitzsch,  LUcke,  J.  MuUer,  Domer,  and  otherBi 
To  relieve  the  union  from  the  charge  of  lacking  confe»- 
sioual  character,  they  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  dia- 
tinct  dogmatical  system.  But  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  the  union  to  set  aside  the  particular  distinctive 
doctrines  which  sunder  the  confessions,  the  system  of 
the  theologrians  of  the  union  can  only  accept  the  ground 
common  to  both.  In  this  spirit  Nitzsch,  in  the  Urktm^ 
dmbuch  d,  Evangelischen  Union  (1858),  and  J.  Muller,  Thf> 
Evangelical  Union,  its  Nature  and  divine  Right  (1854), 
have  attempted  to  present,  in  the  different  articles,  a 
formula  exhibiting  the  agreement  of  the  confessions 
The  consensus,  however,  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  limiting  and  tempering  of  the  two  doctrines  to  a  me- 
dium in  which  the  sharpness  of  the  antithesis  is  lost. 
This  method  of  union  may  be  applicable  to  a  certain  set 
of  doctrines,  but  it  goes  to  pieces  of  necessity  on  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  which  can  allow  of  no  modification 
without  loss  of  their  essential  character.  The  principle 
on  which  the  theology  of  the  consensus  rests  is  that 
that  alone  is  essential  in  Protestantism  in  which  the 
two  confessions  agree.  Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to 
maintain  this,  but  hb  object  was  by  it  to  neutralize  and 
render  indifferent  both  systems,  in  order  to  set  them 
aside  as  antiquated,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  point 
of  view  in  consonance  with  modem  culture.  With  all 
the  care  which  Schleiermacher  takes  to  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  complete  harmony  with  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  form  of  consciousness 
breaks  through  the  old,  and  that  the  old  is  retained  sim* 
ply  to  introduce  the  new,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  it. 
In  the  case  of  these  doctrinaries  of  the  union,  however, 
the  dogmatics  of  the  consensus  is  a  mere  illusion,  which 
has  no  ground  except  in  their  lack  of  mental  freedona. 
They  find  the  particularism  of  the  confessional  systems 
too  narrow  for  them;  they  are  urged  by  something 
within  them  to  sustain  a  freer  relation  to  those  systems; 
and  there  is  no  ignoring  ^he  fact  that  they  take  a  posi- 
tion which  has  gone  beyond  them.  But  they  are  noC 
willing  to  confess  this  to  themselves ;  instead  of  looking 
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forward  where  their  proper  goal  lies,  they  tarn  back- 
wards. They  are  constantly  recurring  to  the  point  on 
which  the  confessional  differences  originally  rested. 
They  desire  to  establish  by  the  Church  confessions  what 
they  hold  to  be  the  real  substance  uf  the  evangelical 
faith.  Yet  they  must  themselves  confess  that  they  can- 
not be  satisfied  that  they  are  throughout  in  harmony 
with  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and 
that  on  this  ground  they  are  wishing  fur  what  can  be 
found  in  neither.  The  more  the  two  systems  are  com- 
pared, the  more  do  they  show  that  the  one  excludes  the 
other.  This  is  the  contradiction  out  of  which  there  is 
no  escape,  the  code  in  which  there  is  a  perpetual  revo- 
lution between  union  and  confession.  The  sympathy 
for  the  old  system  is  lost,  and  yet  there  is  lack  of  force 
and  courage  to  rise  to  a  new  one.  Men  know  in  their 
hearts  that  they  are  no  longer  at  one  with  the  Church, 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  to  break  with  it  outwardly. 
They  hold  fast  to  the  union,  and  yet  cannot  let  go  of 
the  confessional.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  all  the 
dogmatic  products  of  this  school  of  theologians  have  an 
air  of  feebleness,  superficiality,  and  lifelessness?  From 
the  dogmatic  position  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
opponents  of  the  theology  of  the  union  are  right;  from 
it  we  must  justify  the  Lutheran  theologians,  whose  sys- 
tem, with  in  the  offensiveness  of  its  particidarism,  has 
at  least  the  advantages  of  character,  decision,  and  log- 
ical consistency"  {KirchengeschichCe  de»  Neunz,  Jakrk, 
[Tubing.  1862  J,  p.  409-41 1). 

Mecklenburg  isolated  itself  by  its  exclusive  state- 
churchism.  £ven  the  Hanoverian  Catechism,  with 
which  the  earliest  agitations  in  North  Germany  had 
been  connected,  did  not  secure  the  unmixed  approval 
of  the  portion  of  the  Church  with  whose  views  it  was 
in  sympathy.  New  Lutheranism  has  been  accused  of 
manifesting  a  tendency  towards  Romanizing,  especially 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  of  the  sacrament^s  and 
of  the  Church.  To  the  ministerial  office  it  is  charged 
with  imputing  a  hierarchical  priestly  character.  It  b 
charged  with  holding  that  ordination  confers  a  divine 
authority  for  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, and  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church.  With  this  tendency  has  been  connected  a 
desire  to  restore  private  confession,  which  its  oppo- 
nents say  is  almost  equivalent  to  auricular  confession. 
With  it  has  arisen  a  strong  opposition  to  the  presbyte- 
rial  constitution.  It  is  said  to  maintain  that  the  sacra- 
ments derive  their  operativeness  from  the  "office  of  the 
means  of  grace."  In  connection  with  this  view,  an  ex- 
alted importance  is  attached  to  the  sacraments.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is  made  the  proper  centre  of  the  public 
service.  The  whole  artistic  sense  has  been  developed 
in  this  movement;  a  higher  interest  has  been  excited 
in  the  proper  performance  of  the  ritual,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  liturgical  service  of  the  Church.  The  in- 
toning and  the  whole  musical  element  in  worship  has 
been  assigned  its  old  place  of  esteem.  This  school  has 
been  charged  with  maintaining  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  pure  doctrine,  a  view  of  tradition  in  affinity 
with  that  of  Rome  is  to  be  held.  Subjection  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  is  to  be  substituted  for  individual 
faith.  The  most  imijortant  literary  organ  of  this  ten- 
dency has  been  Hengstenberg's  Evangelische  Kirchm- 
zeitung^  esublished  in  1827,  which  maintains  within  the 
Prussian  union,  with  immense  force  and  success,  the  po- 
sition of  distinctive  Lutheranism.  This  tendency  sep- 
arated itself  from  the  orthodoxy  which  bore  the  tinge 
of  pietism,  and  from  the  mediating  theology,  especially 
in  the  work  of  inner  missions  (q.  v.),  with  which  it  re- 
fused to  co-operate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
churchly.  In  the  Prussian  Church  it  opposed  itself  to 
the  regulations  of  the  congregations,  and  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Sute  Church.  In  the  department  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  (the  term  foreign  missions  has 
ceased  to  answer,  since  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
one  set  of  Christians  to  establish  missions  for  the  con- 
versioQ  of  another  set),  the  revised  New  Lutheranism 
V.-0  0 


has  pursued  an  independent  course.  Against  this  Dor- 
ner  expressed  himself,  in  a  memorial  of  the  Prussian 
High  Consistory  in  1866,  which  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  newly-acquired  state  churches  (such  as  Hano- 
ver, etc)  from  being  placed  under  the  care  of  the  minis- 
ter of  cultus.  The  Lutherans  outside  of  Prussia,  the 
Mecklenburgers,  Bavarians,  and  others,  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Hanover  in  1868,  with  the  Hanoverians,  and 
others  in  Church  fellowship  with  them,  made  use  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Augsburg  (Confession  (of  the 
Church  and  its  true  unity)  to  keep  up  the  agitation 
against  all  union  with  the  rest  of  the  State  Church  of 
Prussia.  See  Neue  EvangeL  Kirchenzeitung  (1868); 
Ritschl,  in  Domer's  Zeittckr\f\  fur  das  Kirchen-recht 
(1869) ;  Matthes,  i4%emdne  Kirchliche  Chrofdk  (1871). 
V.  Ritual  and  Worship  (cultus)  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. — The  foundation  for  these  was  laid  by  Luther 
in  his  Formula  Missie  (1523)  and  his  German  Mass 
(1 525).  In  these  he  proceeded  upon  the  principle,  which 
he  expressed  and  defended,  that  the  Church  service  was 
not  to  be  abrogated  as  a  whole;  that  the  vital  parts  of 
it  had  a  noble  origin;  that  the  great  thing  was  to  purge 
off  its  excrescences  and  defilements,  and  to  restore  to  its 
true  place  in  it  the  Word  of  God,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  neglected.  In  conformity  with  Luther's  fuiv- 
damental  principles,  the  ritual  was  puritied,  the  neglect- 
ed elements  replaced,  and  the  more  necessary  parts  de- 
veloped still  further.  It  was  brought  back  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Bible,  and  of  early  pure  Catholic  antiquity. 
The  Lord's  Supper,  restored  to  its  true  position,  became 
the  grand  point  of  ctUmination  in  all  the  chief  services. 
The  office  of  the  Word  was  renewed.  Preaching  became 
a  great  indispensable  element  of  the  chief  public  ser- 
vices. The  congregation  took  a  direct  part  in  the  ser- 
vice in  response  and  singing.  The  services  were  held 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  couiitr}',  though  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  familiar  old  Latin  part  of  the  services  was 
in  many  cases  continued,  mainly,  however,  in  order  to  re- 
tain the  noble  Church-music,  until  time  had  been  given 
I  to  fit  it  to  a  vernacular  service  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
Luther  insbted  simply  on  an  organization  of  worship 
which  should  preserve  its  rich  treasures  and  resources. 
Services  for  the  morning  and  evening,  and  for  the  days 
of  the  week,  were  retained  or  arranged.  More  than  all, 
congregational  singing  was  developed.  In  conformity 
with  these  views,  there  arose  the  service  of  the  Luther- 


an type  which  we  find  in  the  agenda  (q.  v.)  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  In  northern,  eastern,  and  middle 
Germany  the  Wittenberg  order  was  followed,  and  is 
maintained  to  this  day.  The  service  is  of  moderate 
length,  and  is  rich  liturgically. 

The  forms  established  in  the  lera  of  the  Reformation 
were  more  or  less  broken  through,  or  altered  in  a  very 
wretched  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  theological  rev- 
olution which  marked  the  18th  century.  With  the  re- 
ligious life,  whose  reviving  power  was  felt  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  i9th  century,  came  a 
strong  desire  for  relief  from  these  mischievous  changes. 
To  this  desire,  at  least  as  one  of  its  greatest  motives, 
the  Prussian  agenda  owes  its  origin ;  yet,  alike  in  the 
mode  of  its  introduction  and  in  elements  which  per- 
vaded it  throughout,  it  involved  a  breach  with  the  orig- 
inal Lutheran  type,  to  which  it  cUimed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  conform.  As  this  fact  became  more  and  more 
manifest,  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  forms  of  the 
agenda  into  harmony  with  the  better  elements  which 
still  surN'ived  in  the  congregations ;  yet,  after  all  that 
could  be  done  in  this  way,  the  result  was  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  the  most  re- 
cent period,  a  still  closer  approximation  has  been  made 
in  Prussia  to  the  original  Lutheran  ritual.  One  set  of 
influential  thinkers,  as  Hofiing  and  Kliefoth,  contended 
for  an  unconditional  repristination  of  the  worship  of  the 
Reformation  time.  Others  held  that  various  changes 
were  necessary  to  adjust  what  was  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory in  Church  worship  with  the  well-grounded  views  of 
the  present  and  the  actual  needs  of  the  congregation^ 
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The  ''agenda"  became  a  source  of  special  trouble  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Unionists  and  the  ^  Old 
Lutherans."  The  contest  on  the  agenda  raged  particu- 
larly severe  in  Silesia.  Among  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  this  struggle  were  the  pastors  Scheibel,  Ber- 
ger,  Wehrhahn,  and  Kellner,  at  Uonigem.  A  pacitic 
royal  order  of  Feb.  28, 1884,  in  regard  to  the  continued 
force  of  the  confessions,  accomplished  little.  Nor  was 
the  conflict  alUyed  by  the  rescript  of  the  Consistory  of 
Breslau,  May  16, 1834,  which  demanded  that  the  clergy 
who  had  not  acceded  to  the  Union  should  use  the  revised 
agenda  of  1829.  and  forbade  any  public  attacks  upon  the 
Union.  In  consequence  of  infraction  of  these  orders 
the  offending  clergymen  were  suspended  (1834).  In 
Honigem  the  military  were  called  in  to  force  open  the 
Church  for  the  introduction  of  the  State-Union  service 
(Dec  24, 1834).  Similar  disturbances  arose  in  Halle  in 
connection  with  Guericke,  professor  in  the  university, 
who  was  removed  by  the  government  in  1836.  But 
Uiis  opposition  element  was  not  to  be  seduced  by  flat- 
tery nor  terrified  by  force.  In  a  synod  held  at  Breslau 
in  1885  they  had  resolved  to  exhaust  all  legal  measures 
to  secure  for  themselves  purity,  independence,  and  in- 
tegrity in  doctrine,  worship,  and  constitution.  Mission- 
ary preachers  travelled  from  place  to  place,  administer- 
ing baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  Berlin  and 
Erfurt  new  congregations  were  formed.  In  the  Mark 
and  in  Silesia  a  special  apostolical  Church  constitution 
was  adopted.  Among  the  decided  Lutherans,  however, 
there  were  two  tendencies.  The  stricter  tendency  de- 
manded a  complete  separation  from  the  State  Church. 
The  relatively  more  moderate  party,  with  which  Guer- 
icke stood,  desired  to  carry  out  their  Lutheran  convic- 
tions within  the  State  Church  as  far  as  the  legal  con- 
cessions allowed  them  to  do  so.  These  troubles  matured 
a  purpose  in  thousands  of  the  oppressed  confessors  of  the 
faith  to  leave  their  native  land  for  conscience  sake.  In 
spite  of  various  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  great  emigration  to  Australia  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  KaveL  To  these  "  pilgrim  fathers"  of 
our  day  were  added  many  from  Saxony,  led  by  Stephan, 
and  from  Wimemberg  and  the  WupperthaL  From 
1838,  and  especially  after  the  advent  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  (1840),  the  tone  of  the 
government  towards  the  Lutherans  became  milder. 

VI.  ^*  Separate  Lutherans," — A  royal  general  concession 
was  issued  July  23,  1845,  for  the  relief  of  those  Luther- 
ans who  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  State  **  Evan- 
gelical" Church.  They  were  granted  the  right  to  form 
congregations  of  their  own,  and  to  have  them  united 
under  a  common  direction,  which  was  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  State  Church.  The  congregation, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  state  to  it«  forma- 
tion, could  call  pastors,  whose  vocation  was  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Direction,  and  who  were  to  be  ordained 
by  ordained  ministers.  The  baptisms,  confirmations, 
proclamation  of  the  bans,  and  marriages  of  these  clergy- 
men were  acknowledged  in  law,  and  their  Church  regis- 
ters were  to  be  received  in  evidence.  Their  obligation 
as  regarded  the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  parochial  con- 
nection was  to  be  determined  by  the  common  law. 
Under  these  provisions  the  Lutherans  constituted  a 
High  Consistory  in  1841  under  the  presidency  of  pro- 
fessor Huschke.  This  official  board  is  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical authority  for  the  Lutherans  in  Prussia.  It 
consists  of  four  regular  members ;  it  is  controlled  by  the 
Synod,  and  has  charge  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  in 
doctrine  and  life,  of  the  reception  of  new  congregations, 
the  regulation  of  the  parochial  relations,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  clergymen ;  to  it  is  committed  the  deci- 
sion in  complaints  made  by  the  officials  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  higher  schools.  It  has  oversight  of  the  rit- 
ual, of  the  decisions  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  and  of  cen- 
sures, the  calling  of  synods,  and  similar  matters.  The 
clergy  are  supported  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  by  perqui- 
sites. The  processes  of  Church  discipline  are  monition, 
temporary  exclusion  from  the  communion,  the  making 


of /tpologies  in  various  deg^rees,  and  final  excommtmics- 
tion.  The  Church  service  is  conducted  according  to  the 
agenda  which  have  been  in  use ;  the  preaching  on  free 
texts  requires  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  the  High 
Consistory ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
chief  service.  The  Lutherans  are  not  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  the  United  schools.  Thus  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Prussia  obtained  a  definite  independent 
foundation.  In  1847  the  High  Consistory  had  in  its 
care  twenty-one  congregations  recognised  by  the  state, 
and  numbering  about  nineteen  thousand  soula.  Of 
these  the  largest  proportion  was  in  Silesia — ten  congre- 
gations, with  8400  members.  The  smallest  proportion 
was  in  Westphalia  and  in  the  Rhine  Provinces.  In 
addition  to  these  Separate  Lutherans  there  was  an  im- 
mense number  of  Lutherans  who,  in  consequence  of  con- 
cessions guaranteed  by  the  government,  remained  in  the 
State  Church.  Outside  of  Prussia,  a  Lutheran  move- 
ment was  felt  in  Nassau  in  1846,  in  which  Brunn  of 
Steeten,  near  Runkel,  was  leader.  The  government  and 
the  deputies  declined  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Lutheran  commission.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  was  strengthened  by  the  press  and 
by  conventions.  Their  literary  organs  were  the  Zeit- 
*chrift  fur  Lutkerische  Theologie,  edited  by  Ruddbach 
and  Guericke;  the  ZeitschriJ} Jur  Protestaniistaus  und 
Kircke,  edited  by  Harless  and  others;  and  various  pop- 
ular periodicals,  such  as  the  PUper  aus  Sackteny  the 
Sormtoffsblatt,  and  others.  Conventions  were  held  at 
Berlin,  Triglaff,  and  Gnadau.  The  Lutheran  Confer- 
ence in  Leipsic  held  its  first  session  in  1848.  With  the 
great  political  movement  of  1848  the  interests  of  the 
Positive  Lutherans  entered  on  a  new  ten.  Of  the 
urgent  demands  made  at  that  time  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  they  took  advantage  especially 
in  their  struggle  against  the  Union  established  by  the 
State  Church.  Meanwhile  the  difference  of  conviction 
between  the  Lutherans  within  the  Union  and  those  sep- 
arated from  it  was  not  completely  removed.  The  Sep- 
arate Lutherans  urged  the  impossibility  of  a  Lutheran 
clei^man's  remaining  with  good  conscience  in  the 
Union.  The  Lutherans  who  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  government  Church  nevertheless  began  to  come 
into  closer  association  under  the  leadership  of  G5schel, 
Stahl,  Heubner,  and  Schmieden  Their  views  and  claims 
were  supported  by  Hengstenberg's  Kirchenzeitunff  and 
by  provincial  associations  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Sile- 
sia, and  Poeen.  They  agreed,  at  a  meeting  in  Witten- 
berg, in  September,  1849,  on  the  following  principles: 
"  We  stand  upon  the  Confession  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church;  our  congregations  have  never  justly 
ceased  to  be  Lutheran  congregations;  we  demand  the 
recognition  and  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confession 
in  worship,  the  order  of  the  congregation,  and  Church 
government ;  first  of  all  is  to  be  insbted  on  the  freeini^ 
of  the  altar  service  from  everything  that  is  dubious,  and 
the  giving  of  the  stamp  of  the  Confession  to  the  entire 
service;  furthermore,  there  should  be  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  a  management  which  would  give 
security  to  confessional  independence ;  finaUy,  there 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  Lutheran  principles  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  congregations."  These  aims  they  did 
not^  however,  propose  to  stcure  by  separation,  but  by 
contending  within  the  State  Church  for  the  rights  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  districts  belonging  to  it. 
ITiis  decision  rendered  more  bitter  the  feeling  of  alien- 
ation between  the  Lutherans  who  remained  in  the 
State  Church  and  those  who  separated  from  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  internal  controversies,  there  aitise  alfo 
differences  with  the  civil  government  of  the  Church, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Lutherans  within  the  State 
Church.  These  differences  were  caused  partly  by  the 
establishment  of  the  High  Consistory  in  1850,  and  partly 
by  the  proposed  Evangelical  Order  of  Congregations, 
which  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  Confession 
was  not  sufficiently  secured.  The  High  Consistory  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  opposition,  and  to  harmonise  fcel» 
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logs  by  Tarioos  conceerions;  but,  with  a  growiog  oon- 
sdoumeaB  of  need  and  of  rigbt,  the  Lutherans  constant- 
ly rose  in  their  demands.  They  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  the  mixed  boards,  the  institution  of  exclusively  Lu- 
theran faculties,  the  return  of  the  Church  property,  and 
for  other  changes  looking  in  the  same  general  direction. 
The  result  finally  was  the  issue  of  a  cabinet  order  of 
July  12,  18o3,  which  showed  that  the  king,  Frederick 
William  FV,  was  determined  to  make  no  further  conces- 
sions. The  stricter  Lutherans  had  shown  themselves 
unwilling  to  co-operate  in  various  movements  of  the 
time.  Thus  had  they  declined  to  co-operate  in  the  plan 
of  the  Inner  Missions  (1849),  and  opposed  the  confeder- 
ation of  churches  proposed  at  the  Church  Diet  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1849.  In  other  lands  the  struggles  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  truth  and  right  continued.  The 
University  of  Erlangen  was  the  centre  of  the  struggle 
in  Bavaria,  and  Harless,  the  president  of  the  High  Con- 
sistory, one  of  its  great  supports.  But  at  the  Gieneral 
Synod  at  Anspach,  in  consequence  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  congregations,  the  stricter  Lutheran  views 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  creed,  Church  gov- 
ernment, changes  in  the  liturgy,  confession,  and  Church 
discipline.  Here  also  arose  the  stricter  party,  with 
the  pastors  Lohe  and  Wacheren,  which  took  ground 
againn  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  re- 
formed, and  favored  separation  from  the  State  Church. 
This  party  was  resisted  by  the  High  Consistory.  In 
Nassau,  the  two  Hesses,  Hanover,  and  the  Saxon  duch- 
ies, the  stricter  Lutheranism  had  adherents.  As  a  rule, 
the  mission  festivals  were  their  centres  of  union.  In 
Baden,  under  pastor  Eichhom  as  leader,  the  conflict  with 
the  government  resulted  in  a  legal  separation  from  the 
State  Church  in  1856.  In  Saxony,  especially  about 
Schdnburg,  the  stricter  Lutheran  clergy  were  numerous. 
The  emigration  of  Stephan  injured  the  cause  very  much 
in  the  general  estimation.  During  these  public  move- 
ments various  questions  of  profound  interest  in  scientitic 
theology  were  discussed  by  the  great  divines  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
discussions  was,  1,  that  between  HoflTmann  in  Erhmgen 
and  Philippi  in  Rostock  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment; 2,  the  controversy  in  Mecklenburg,  which  result- 
ed in  the  deposition  of  professor  Baumgarten  in  1858. 
A  convention  of  clergjrmen  and  laymen  at  Rothenmoor 
in  1858  represented  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  of  which 
Kliefoth  had  been  the  especial  promoter.  See  F.  J. 
Stahl,  Die  Lutkeritcke  Kirche  a.  die  Union  (BerL  1859). 
(C  P.  K.) 

LUTHERANS  IN  AMERICA.  L  Early  UiMtory,^ 
The  celebrated  German  divine,  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg  (q.  v.),  is  generally  and  justly  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1742.  Long  previous  to  his 
coming,  however,  the  Lutherans  had  gained  a  footing 
here.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  the  great  German 
reformer  first  came  to  these  shores  of  the  West  from 
Holland  in  1621.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  the  suy 
of  non-Calvinists  had  been  made  uncomfortable  in  the 
mother  country,  and  with  the  first  Dutch  settlers  in  the 
province  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  came 
several  Lutheran  immigrants,  seeking  here  a  home,  and 
a  place  to  worship  God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  , 
conscience.  They  had  come,  however,  without  a  shep- 
herd, and  for  year«  were  dependent  upon  lay  siiper\nsion 
jmd  instruction.  The  first  Lutheran  communicants  who 
brought  thither  one  to  minister  unto  them  came  from 
Sweden  in  1638,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Delaware 
Bay,  where  now  stands  the  thriving  city  of  Wilmington. 
For  many  years  the  Swedish  Lutherans  only  were  fa- 
vored with  ministerial  care.  The  first  to  perform  this 
doty  was  Reorus  Torkillus  (died  in  1643),  whose  sue-  I 
oeasor,  John  Campanius,  **a  man  of  enlightened  zeal, 
deeply  interested  in  his  work,  and  burning  with  a  strong 
desire  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  aborigi- 
oea,**  was  the  first  to  publish  in  this  country  Luther's 


Smaller  Catechism,  and  first  to  furnish  it  to  the  Red  Man 
in  his  own  vernacular — ^  perhaps  the  first  wDrk  ever  ren- 
dered into  the  Indian  language,  and  the  Swedes  most 
probably  were  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in 
this  country.**  Strangely  enough,  the  Swedes  w.ere  also 
the  first  to  fall  away  from  their  mother  Church  and  enter^ 
into  communion  with  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church — a  result  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  want  of  complete  organization,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg,  as  we  have  noted  above,  was  of  the 
German  Church,  and,  though  his  labors  were  mainly 
confined  to  those  of  his  own  nationality,  the  influence 
of  this  man  of  God  extended  over  all  Lutherans  in  the 
states,  and  caused  them  to  be  *'  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,**  and  to  keep  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.*'  The  first  German  Lutherans  preceded  the 
doctor  very  nearly  one  hundred  years.  He  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  came  hither  in  1742;  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  faith  reached  these  shores  in  1644. 
They  came  in  company  with  the  Dutch,  and,  like  the 
latter,  for  a  long  tinse  depended  on  lay  instruction.  By 
1653  they  had  increased  in  strength  sufficiently  to  seek 
the  services  of  a  preacher,  but  in  vain  they  directed  a 
petition  to  the  Dutch  Directory  to  secure  permission  for 
such  a  step.  In  1664,  finally,  the  much-coveted  privi- 
lege came  to  them  from  the  English  authorities,  who, 
immediately  upon  their  acquisition  of  this  territory, 
granted  the  Lutherans  religious  liberty.  The  first  to 
preach  to  the  German  Lutherans  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar was  Jacob  Fabricius,  who  reached  this  country  in 
1669.  The  first  house  of  worship,  however,  they  enjoyed 
two  years  later  (1671);  but  they  were  deprived  of  it  by 
the  butch  in  1673.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1703  (on  the 
south-west  comer  of  Broadway  and  Rector  Street).  The 
Lutherans  enjoyed  a  decided  accession  in  1710,  when 
four  thousand  Germans,  the  victims  of  civil  oppression 
and  religious  persecution,  who  had  fled  for  reifuge  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  queen  Anne,  came  to 
the  provinces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
Carolina.  Quickly  others  followed,  until  in  1717  their 
large  numbers  began  to  excite  the  serious  apprehension 
of  the  civil  aiithorides.  In  Penns}*lvania  the  govern- 
ment actually  felt  it  its  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  "  Provincial  Councir  to  the  fact  ^  that  large  num- 
bers of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers  to  our  lan- 
guage and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  province.*'  All  these  people  had  come  without  their 
ministers,  and  so  it  happened  that,  by  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  South  Carolina,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
regular  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  dependent 
for  religious  instruction  upon  those  of  their  own  number 
best  informed  "  in  heavenly  things."  A  colony  of  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  refugees  from  ci\'il  oppression  and  Rom- 
ish intolerance  at  Salsburg,  was  founded  under  better 
auspices  in  Georgia  in  1734.  Their  pastors  were  John 
Martin  Bolzius  and  Israel  Christian  Gronau.  In  the 
following  year  they  received  large  accessions  from  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  time  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
arrival  the  Lutherans  of  (leorgia  formed  quite  a  consid- 
erable Christian  band  (over  1200  of  them).  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  these  Lutherans  exerted  a  very  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  piety  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

As  early  as  1733,  the  (ierman  Lutherans  of  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  had  sent  urgent  petitions  for 
ministerial  help  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Lutherans  of 
England  and  of  the  mother  country.  At  Halle,  where 
now  flourished  the  pious  Aug.  Hermann  Francke,  their 
prayers  were  heard,  and  by  the  untiring  exertions  of 
the  founder  of  the  "  Halle  Orphan  Asylum,"  the  future 
fomider  and  leader  of  American  Lutheranism  was  in- 
duced to  leave  hb  native  land,  and  "  to  relieve,"  among 
his  brethren  of  the  faith  and  fellow-countrymen  who 
had  sought  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  ^  the  spir- 
itual destitution  that  prevailed,  to  gather  together  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  preach  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
peL"  With  the  year  1742,  therefore,  opens  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America— the 
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epoch  in  which  it  amumed  organic  form.  No  man 
could  have  been  more  eminently  fitted  tlian  was  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg  for  the  mission  to  be  accomplished.  "  He 
possessed  piety,  learning,  experience,  skill,  industr>',  and 
perseverance."  He  was,  moreover,  "deeply  interested 
m  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  du- 
ties, and  the  condition  in  which  he  left  the  Church  at 
the  time  of  his  decease."  When  he  came  there  was  an 
absence  of  all  organization.  It  is  true  the  Swedish 
brethren  gave  assistance  to  their  German  brethren  free- 
ly and  cheerfully,  but  this  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Lutheranism.  M Uhlenberg  saw 
this  clearly,  and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  effecting  an  organic  union  of  German  Lutherans  at 
least.  The  greatest  obstacle  he  found  in  the  want  of 
preachers  and  of  houses  of  worship;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  least  discomtited  by  this  jejuneneas  of  his  beloved 
Church.  His  influence  at  home  was  that  of  a  pious  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  he  soon  drew  a  number 
of  his  former  associates  and  friends  to  thfis  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  by  1748,  only  six  years  after  his  landing 
on  these  shores,  he  was  enabled  to  call  around  him  the 
strongest  and  ablest  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry in  America,  to  counsel  together  and  form  a  synod. 
The  Swedes  bad  contented  themselves  with  the  election 
of  one  of  their  own  number  as  provost  (q.  v.),  to  preside 
over  them  and  act  as  their  representative  before  the  coun- 
try. Muhlenberg,  however,  desired  stricter  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  mother  Church, 
and,  as  the  fate  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  after- 
wards showed,  his  course  proved  to  be  the  only  safe  way 
towards  a  perpetuation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  men  who  joined  Muhlenberg  in  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1748,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  first  Lutheran  synod  in  America,  were  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hart  wig,  of  the  German,  and 
Sandin  and  Naesman,  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
It  was  by  this  body  that  the  first  German  Lutheran  was 
regularly  set  apart  in  this  country  to  the  work  of  the 
ministr}'.  His  name  was  John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  here. 
As  early  as  1701,  Falkner,  a  student  of  divinity,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Swedish  ministers  Kudman,  Bjork,  and 
Auren,  to  labor  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church ;  quite 
an  eventful  act,  also,  because  it  set  aside  forever  the 
supposition  that  the  Swedish  Lutherans  received  the 
doctrine  of  the  episcopacy  in  the  sense  in  which  it  b 
taught  in  the  Anglican  Church.  After  1748  the  synod 
met  regularly  each  year,  and  these  meetings  *'  were  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  results.  They  not  only 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  but  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  were  strengthened,  and  their  hearts  en- 
couraged. They  promoted  kind  feeling,  and  formed  a 
bond  of  union  among  the  churches."  In  1765  a  private 
theological  seminary  was  started,  under  the  care  of  Drs. 
Helmnth  and  Schmidt,  and  in  1787  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  established  Franklin  College,  **for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  Germans  of  the  commonwealth,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  services  by  them  rendered  to  the 
state,  and  in  consideration  of  their  industry',  economy, 
and  public  virtues."  There  were,  in  the  year  of  Mulk- 
lenberg's  arrival  in  this  country,  in  Pennsylvania  alone, 
1 10,000  Germans,  and  of  these  about  two  thirds  were  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  One  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg — Henry  Ernest — at  this  time  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  honored  with 
the  distinction  of  first  president  of  this  now  widely  cel- 
ebrated institution  of  learning.  In  1791  the  Lutheran 
Church  received  further  recognition  for  its  services  to 
education  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  the  gift 
of  5000  acres  of  land  "  to  the  free-schools  of  the  Luther- 
an Church  in  Philadelphia,"  the  centre  of  Dr.  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg's  labors. 

During  the  Revolutionary  days  the  Lutherans  acted 
the  part  of  patriots  and  Christians ;  many  of  their  num- 
ber came  forward  in  defence  of  the  country  of  their 


adoption.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  among  others,  had  two  sons 
in  the  army ;  one  of  them  exchanged  the  gown  for  the 
colonel's  uniform.  In  consequence  of  this  identification 
of  the  Lutherans  with  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
the  English  came  to  dislike  them  greatly,  and  many 
were  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  to  which  they  were 
subjected ;  several  of  their  churches  were  burned  or  des- 
ecrated, and  all  manner  of  oppression  was  visited  upon 
them.  The  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  however, 
left  them,  if  anything,  gainers  in  the  struggle.  Aside 
from  the  liberal  donations  which  they  received  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  have  seen  above,  they  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  the  very  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  German  soldiers  who,  by  the  ignominious  treaty 
of  the  English  with  the  Hessians,  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  to  exterminate  the  love  of  freedom,  at  the 
close  of  hostilities  concluded  to  remain  thu  side  the  At- 
lantic, and  became  valuable  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  Out  of  5723  soldiers  that  had  come 
here  from  Brunswick,  1200,  with  seven  officers  and  their 
chaplain,  at  one  time  entered  the  fold  of  American  Lu- 
theranism. Of  the  Hessians,  also,  some  7000  remained 
to  swell  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  Church  of  the 
great  German  reformer. 

Not  so  auspicious  was  the  outlook  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  October  7, 1787,  the  patriarch 
and  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  de- 
parted this  life,  and  the  Church  was  bereft  of  its  great 
stronghold.  There  had  been  slowly  growing,  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  American  independence,  a  decided 
preference  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 
into  the  exercises  of  public  worship.  The  older  and 
more  conser\'ative  portion  of  the  Church  contended  for 
the  use  of  the  language  which  the  great  reformer  had  so 
much  embellished  and  invigorated,  and  of  which  he  was 
really  the  second  father.  Some  of  the  Germans  even 
believed  that  their  language  might  actually  be  made 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  thus  the  proposition 
of  the  younger  and  Americanized  portion  for  the  use  of 
the  English  proved  an  occasion  of  discord  and  aliena- 
tion, '^resulted  in  serious  injury  to  the  Church,  and  al- 
most caused  its  total  ruin.  .  .  .  Thousands  abandoned 
their  parental  communion,  and  sought  a  home  among 
other  denominations,  because  their  children  did  not  un- 
derstand the  German,  while  many  who  remained,  be- 
cause of  their  limited  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
lost  all  interest  in  the  services,  and  became  careless  in 
their  attendance  on  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuaiy.** 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  counseUed  due  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  this  young  and  growing  element,  and  frequent- 
ly himself  preached  in  English ;  but,  hb  tongue  once 
silent,  the  conservative  element  impolitically  gloried  in 
its  wisdom  (comp.  here  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker's  A  m,  Lvtk, 
Ch.  [5th  edit.  Philad.  1852, 12mo],  p.  27-29).  The  first 
Lutheran  Church  in  which  the  English  was  exclusively 
used  was  not  built  until  1809,  and  it  remained  for  many 
years  the  only  one  to  represent  the  English-speaking 
element  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Efforts  for  more  com- 
plete and  effectual  organization  were  made  in  New  York 
State  in  1785  by  the  establishment  of  the  New  York 
Synod;  hitherto  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  was  the  only 
minufenum  (q.v.)  in  existence.  In  1803  a  synod  was 
organized  in  North  Carolina:  in  1819, in  Ohio;  in  18i0, 
both  in  Mar}'land  and  Virginia.  In  1816  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  Church  also  received  new 
strength  by  the  founding  of  a  theological  seroinar>-  at 
Hart  wick,  N.  Y. — tho  first  public  training-school  of  the 
American  Lutherans  for  yonng  men  prospecting  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry.  An  asylum  for  orphans  the  Lu- 
theran Church  had  founded  as  early  as  1749,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thriving  colonists  at  Ebenezer,  in  Georgia. 
It  was  widely  known  as  the  *'  Salzburger  Waisenhaus," 
and  is  said  to  have  received  no  little  encouragement 
from  Whitefield. 

II.  Organization  of  the  General  8ff»od  of  Amtriean 
Lvtherant.— The  need  of  a  central  bond  of  union  for  the 
different  synods  extending  over  a  territory  so  vast  aa 
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that  of  the  United  States  gave  rise  in  1820  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  "  general  synod"—"  a  starting-place  and  a 
central  radiating  point  of  improvement  in  the  Church." 
There  were  at  this  time  170  ministers  connected  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  85,000  communicants  in  the  Luther- 
an connection.  Of  these,  135  preachers  and  33,000  com- 
municants were  represented  at  the  meeting  which,  Oct. 
22, 1820,  formed  the  General  Synod.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing influx  of  European  Lutherans  frequently  gave 
rise  to  the  manifestation  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  in  consequence,  to  many  con- 
troversies, first  of  a  milder,  and  gradually  of  a  more  de- 
cided character,  until  a  schism  became  inevitable.  Even 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  there  had  been 
frequent  secessions  of  several  of  the  synods  from  the 
general  body,  but  the  strife  of  1861-65  gave  a  more  de- 
cided influence  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  rival 
bodies  by  the  side  of  the  "  General  Synod."  The  first  to 
establish  themselves  independently  were  the  Southern 
Lutherans,  who  instituted  a  '*  Southern  General  Synod," 
later  known  as  the  '*  General  Synod  of  North  America," 
and  now  (1872)  embracing  5  synods,  92  ministers,  175 
churches,  and  13,457  communicants 

A  more  serious  division  was,  however,  preparing,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  in  the  Northern  synods.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  General  Synod  did  not  make  member- 
ship dependent  upon  an  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the 
"Augsburg  Confession"  of  1530,  the  great  standard  of 
faith  of  the  early  Lutheran  Church.  While  heartily 
indorsing  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  document  as  regards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  constitution  aimed  to  secure  to  all  Luther- 
ans the  liberty  of  rejecting  some  utterances  of  that  con- 
fession which  had  early  been  discarded  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  followers  of  I<uther  as  unevangeli- 
cal  and  semi-papaL  This  feature  was  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  Lutheran  party,  which  wished  Lutheranism  to  re- 
main for  all  time  to  come  as  defined  by  the  Angsburg 
Confemion  of  1530.  and  which  desired  to  bring  back  the 
whole  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States  to  this 
po'.nt. 

I  If.  Organization  of  the  ^^  General  CouncUJ*  —  The 
party  differences,  after  creating  frequent  disturbances  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Gleneral  Synod,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture in  1864,  when  the  Franckean  Synod,  a  New  York 
State  body,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Confessional  Lu- 
therans as  positively  unchurchly  and  heretical,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  General  Synod.     In  consequence  of  this 
act,  the  oldest  synod,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  withdrew 
from  the  Convention.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  in  1866.  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  was  con- 
sequently declared  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  out  of  practical  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.     In  reply  to  this  decision,  the  Pennsylva- 
oians  called  on  all  Lutherans  adhering  to  the  letter  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530  to  organize  upon  this 
basis  a  new  and  genuine  Lutheran  Church.     The  call 
was  responded  to  by  a  number  of  synods  hitherto  con- 
nected with  the  General  Synod,  and  also  by  some  inde- 
pendent synods,  and  a  preliminary  convention  was  held 
in  Daceraber,  1866,  at  Reading,  Pa.    This  meeting  drew 
up  a  constitution,  and  provided  for  the  convention  of 
the  first  "  General  Council"  of  the  new  organization  as 
Boon  as  the  constitution  should  be  adopted  by  ten  syn- 
ods.   The  preliminaries  having  been  complied  with,  the 
*•  General  Council"  met  at  Fort  Wayne  Nov.  20,  1867. 
Twelve  synods,  representing  140,000  communicants,  a 
larger  number  than  the  combined  membership  of  the 
two  other  organizations — the  "(ieneral  Synod"  and  the 
Southern  "General  Synod  of  North  America"— togeth- 
er, were  in  attendance.     A  resolution  was  pawed  invit- 
ing those  only  "who  are  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  with 
DS,  as  set  forth  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  this  Gen- 
eral Orancil,"  as  "  visiting  brethren,"  making  this  body 
distinctively  Confessional  in  the  character  of  its  Luther- 
anism.    The  last  Convention  of  the  "  General  Council," 
held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  November,  1871,  was 


presided  over  by  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia. 
At  this  meeting  there  were  only  nine  synods,  represent- 
ing 511  minbters,  971  congregations,  and  141,875  com- 
municants. Two  other  synods— the  Danish-Norwegian 
Augustana  Synod  and  the  Indiana  Synod  —  had,  how- 
ever, announced  their  intention  to  join  the  "  Council." 
A  meeting  is  now  (Nov.,  1872)  in  pmgress  at  Akron, 
Ohio.  Its  proceedings  will  have  to  be  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix volume. 

IV.  Movement  toward*  the  Formation  of  a  General 
Conference, — The  tendency  of  a  majority.of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  towards  ecclesiastical  union  has  of  late 
made  an  impression  also  on  the  Lutheran  communicants, 
and  there  is  now  in  progress  a  movement  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  new  body,  to  be  called  the  "  General  Confer- 
ence," with  the  avowed  object  of  making  it "  the  organ- 
ization of  a  general  Lutheran  body,  on  the  basis  of  the 
unqualified  reception  of  all  the  symbolical  books  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  all  Lutheran  sj^nods  in  America." 
This  movement  was  started  several  years  ago,  mainly 
by  the  independent  synods  (see  for  list,  V.  Statistics), 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Nov.  14, 
1871,  about  60  members  were  present,  lepresenting  roost 
of  the  independent  s^-nods.  The  reports  of  the  meeting 
for  final  organization,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  1872,  have 
not  yet  come  to  our  notice.  If  all  the  six  independent 
synods  have  adopted  the  Constitution  and  joined  the 
"General  Conference,"  this  body  is  now  the  strongest 
in  the  Lutheran  connection,  its  membership  exceeding 
that  of  either  the  General  Synod  or  of  the  General 
ConnciL  (Comp.  SchJifiTer,  Early  Hist,  of  (he  Luihnan 
Church  in  America;  Schmucker,  .4i»er.  Luth,  Church 
[5th  edition,  Phila.  1852 J ;  and  the  exceUent  article  in 
Schem,  Deutsch-Amerikan  Come,  Lexikon,  vi,  690-704; 
Af>*'Hol  to  New  Am^r,  Cydop,  1871.) 

y.  Statistics, — We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  almanacs  for  1890 
furnish  a  list  of— theological  seminaries,  26;  colleges, 
25;  female  seminaries,  11;  academies  37 ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions (orphan  homes,  infirmaries,  hospitals,  etc.),  56; 
Church  boards  and  societies,  27.  The  General  Synod 
embraces — synods,  23 ;  ministers,  979 ;  churches,  1437 ; 
communicants,  151, 404.  The  General  Council  embrac- 
es— synods,  8;  ministers,  910 ;  churches,  1552 ;  commu- 
nicants, 259,801.  The  Southern  General  Sfrnod  em- 
braces— synodn,  9 ;  ministers,  201 ;  churches,  385 ;  com- 
municants, 37,528.  The  grand  total  is — synods,  58; 
ministers,  4692;  churches,  7948;  communicants,  1,099,- 
8(>8.  The  periodicals  are — English,  48 ;  German,  51 ; 
Norwegian,  16 ;  Swedish,  26. 
Growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States, 
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For  special  local  and  national  statistics  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  see  Amrrica;  Anhalt;  Austria:  Bapkn; 
Bavaria;  Belgium;  Bohemia;  Brunswick;  Brk- 
3iE\;  Carinthia  and  Carniola;  Denmark;  Kno- 
LANT>;  France;  Hesse;  Holland;  Hungary;  Ice- 
land;   LiPPK;    LuBECK,    MECKLKNBrRO;    MORAVIA ; 

Norway;  Oldenburg;  Poland;  Prussia;  Russia; 
Saxony;  Silesia;  Steiermark  ;  Sweden;  Thurin- 
gia:  Transylvania;  United  States;  Westphalia; 
W c  KTKM BEBO.  For  mlssions  of  the  Lutheran  churches, 
see  Missions. 

On  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  compare 
Krauth,  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology 
(Phila.  1871, 8vo),  especially  ch.  iv ;  Gobel,  Die  religiO- 
sen  Kigenthiimlichkeiten  d,  Luth,  u,  ref.  Kirchen  (1837)  • 
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Angosti,  Beiirage  z,  Gfschichte  u,  StatUiik  der  Evangel 
Kirche  (1838);  Wiggere,  Statistik  (1842,  2  vola.) ;  Har- 
nack,  Die  Luth,  Kirche  im  Lichte  d  Gesch,  (1865) ;  Kah- 
nisy  German  Protestantism  (1856) ;  Seisa,  Ecclesia  Lu- 
theranOf  a  brie/Survey  of  the  Evang,  Luth,  Church  (1868) ; 
Domer,  Gesch.  der  Pi-otesL  Theologie  (1867);  Muller  (J. 
T,)j'Die  symbolischen  Bucher  der  evangel  Luth,  Kirche 
(Stuttg.  1860,  8vo);  Plitt,  Lutheranische  Missionen  (£r- 
langen,  1871, 8vo). 

LUtkemann,  Joachtsi,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Demmin,  in  Pomerania,  Dec.  15, 1608 ;  studied 
at  Stettin,  and  afterwards  at  the  universities  of  Greifs- 
wold  and  Strasburg ;  then  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy ;  and  was  magister  legente  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulty of  Rostock  in  1638,  and  appointed  professor  of  met- 
aphysics in  1648.  He  published  at  this  time  several 
philosophical  works,  such  as  hb  Lineamenta  corporis 
phgsici  (Rostock,  1647).  He  also  preached  at  the  same 
time,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  elo- 
quence and  Christian  earnestness.  He  became  involved, 
however,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  strict  orthodox  party  of 
Mecklenburg,  upheld  by  the  duke,  on  the  question  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  in  his  death.  Lutkemaun  de- 
fended his  views  in  his  iJissetiatio  phgiico^heologica  de 
veto  hominey  maintaining  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
ended  in  his  death.  He  was  expelled  for  these  views, 
but  immediately  called  to  Brunswick  as  general  superin- 
tendent and  court  preacher.  Here  he  prepared  in  1651  a 
School  Discipline,  and  in  1652  a  Church  Discipline,  which 
were  adopted  in  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1655.  His  most 
important  works  were  devotional,  and  in  thb  line  he 
may  be  ranked  next  to  Amdt  and  Mnller.  The  princi- 
pal are :  Vorschmack  d.gdttlichen  Giite  (WoKenh,  164S) : 
—  Vom  irdischen  Parodies:  —  Harfe  avf  zehn  saiten. 
See  P.  Rethmeyer,  SchichalenySchr^en  w.  Gaben  LUtke- 
mann's  (Brunswick) ;  Tholuck,  Almd,  Leben,  part  ii,  p. 
109;  lleTZQgyBeal-Encgklop,ym,5d6;  Hagenhach,  IJist, 
of  DocttineSf  vol  ii,  §  217. 

Lutz,  Johann  Ludwig  Samuel,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian,  historian,  and  biographer, 
was  bom  at  Bern  in  1785;  studied  first  in  his  native 
city,  then  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Gottin- 
gen;  was  in  1812  appointed  professor  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  rector  of  the  literary  school  of  Bem ;  in  1824 
became  pastor  of  Wynau,  and  afterwards  of  Bem;  and 
was  there  in  1833  appointed  professor  of  exegesis.  He 
died  Sep^  21, 1844.  Among  his  works  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Gesch.  der  Reformation  in  Basel  (Basle,  1814 
8vo).  His  theological  lectures  were  published  by  Rut- 
schi  and  Ad.  Lutz,  under  the  title  Biblische  Dogmatik 
und  ffermeneutik  (1847  and  1849).  See  Hundeshagen, 
LutZj  ein  theolog.  Charakterhild,  1844 ;  Neuer  Nekrolog  d. 
Deutschen,  vol  xxii ;  Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon,  x,  631 ; 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Gen.  xxxii,  314.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Luts  (or  LuciU8),  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant representatives  of  early  pietism  in  Switzerland,  was 
bom  in  1674.  His  father,  the  pious  and  leamed  pastor 
of  Biglen,  was  his  first  teacher.  Lutz  at  first  tumed  his 
attention  especially  to  mathematics,  the  classics,  and 
Hebrew,  then  to  Church  discipline,  and  finally  left  all 
these  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  reforraens 
especially  Luther^s.  German  pietism  was  then  begin- 
ning to  strike  root  in  Swiuerland,  in  spite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  orthodox  party,  headed  by  the  theologians 
of  Beme.  To  oppose  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and  in 
1699,  by  its  influence,  several  prominent  and  influential 
preachers,  tainted  with  pietism,  were  exiled  or  deprived 
of  their  office,  a  number  of  adherents  of  the  pietist  party 
fined  or  otherwise  punished,  and  several  stringent  laws 
passed  to  secure  the  "  uniformity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and 
worship."  Finally  both  the  citizens  and  clergy  were 
obliged  to  take  the  so-called  oath  ofassociatum — a  sort  of 
Test  Act,  Lutz*s  first  and  rather  insignificant  appoint- 
ment as  pastor  was  at  V  verden  in  1 703.    Here  he  labored 


faithfully  for  twenty-three  years,  winning  the  respect 
and  affection  not  only  of  the  German,  among  whom  be 
labored,  but  also  of  the  French  inhabitants.  As  he  was 
accused  of  pietism,  all  attempts  to  secure  more  impor- 
tant appointments,  with  a  view  to  increasing  his  sphere 
of  usefulness,  were  defeated,  in  spite  of  his  repotatioo  for 
leaming  and  eloquence,  until  about  1726,  when  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  Amfoldingen.  In  1738  he  removed 
to  Diessbach,  where  he  died.  May  28, 1750.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  under  the  title  Wohlriechen- 
der  Strauss  r.  schihten  u.gesunden  Bimmelsblumen  (Basle, 
1736  and  1756, 2  vols.).  See  Leu,  Schweiz.  Lexihmj  xii ; 
Haller,  BibL  d.  Schweizergesch.  ii,  290 ;  Hurst's  Hagen- 
bach,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  18M  and  im  Centuries,  i,  101  sq.; 
Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  viii,  621. 

Luz  Mentis  {the  Ught  of  the  mind),  another  name 
for  baptism,  so  caUed  on  account  of  the  instraction  in 
the  Christian  religion  which  was  given  to  the  candi- 
dates for  baptism  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  sa- 
cred ordinance.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  r. 

Luxury,  a  disposition  of  mind  addicted  to  pleasure, 
riot,  and  superfluities.  Luxury  implies  a  giving  one's 
self  up  to  pleasure;  voluptuousness,  an  indulgence  in 
the  same  to  excess.  Luxury  may  be  further  considered 
as  consbting  in,  I.Tain  and  useless  expenses:  2.  In  a 
parade  beyond  what  people  can  afford ;  8.  In  affecting 
to  be  above  our  own  rank ;  4.  In  living  in  a  splendor 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  public  good.  In  order  to 
avoid  it,  we  should  consider  that  it  b  ridiculous,  trouble- 
some, sinful,  and  minons.  See  Robinson's  Claude,  i,  382 ; 
Ferguson,  On  Society,  part  vi,  sec  2 ;  Buck,  Theological 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

LuB  (Heb.  id.  T^lb,  a  nut-bearing  tree,  either  the  al- 
mond or  hazel,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  37  [but  according  to 
FUrst,  after  Hiller,  sinking,  as  of  a  valley];  Sept  Aot^• 
(a,  but  in  Gen.  xxviii,  19  unites  with  the  preceding  word 
OifXaftXovO,  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Canaanitish  city  on  or 
near  the  site  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii,  19;  xxxv,6;  xlviii, 
3),  on  the  border  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  18) ;  taken 
and  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants  (except  one  fam- 
ily that  had  acted  as  spies),  by  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
seph (Judg.  i,  23).  The  s\¥}t  to  which  the  name  of 
Bethel  was  given  appears,  however,  to  have  been  at  a 
little  distance  in  the  environs  of  Luz,  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly distinguished  in  Josh,  xvi,  2,  although  the 
Heb.  name  of  Bethel  eventually  superseded  the  Canaan- 
itish one  Luz ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  Luz  was  the  name  of 
a  locality  near  which  Bethel  was  aften^-ards  built  The 
form  of  the  name  in  the  Sept,  Eusebius,  and  the  Tulg. 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Josh,  xviii,  13,  where 
the  words  nt^lb  TjDS'bK  should,  according  to  ordinary 
usage,  be  rendered  ^  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah  ;**  the  ahy 
which  is  the  particle  of  motion  in  Hebrew,  not  being  re- 
quired here,  as  it  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse. 
Other  names  are  found  both  with  and  without  a  similar 
termination,  as  Jotbah,Jotbathah;  Timnath,  Timnath- 
ah ;  Riblah,  Riblathah.  Laish  and  Laishah  are  proba- 
bly distinct  places.  Van  de  Velde  is  confident  that  he 
has  recovered  the  site  of  Luz  in  the  modem  mins  called 
Khurbet  el-Lozeh,  one  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Bcth-el 
{Notes  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Map,  p.  16).     See  Betheu 

2.  A  small  place  in  the  district  of  the  Hittite^  found- 
ed by  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  Luz,  who  was  spared 
on  the  destmction  of  this  place  by  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Judg.  i,  26);  and  this  seems  to  dispose  of  the  iden- 

i  tification  with  the  mins  still  found  on  Mt  Gerizim  (Stan- 
'  ley,  p.  281  sq.),  bearing  the  name  of  Luza  (Seetzen,i?^ 
;  ise,  i,  174 ;  Wiljson,  ii,  69),  about  ten  minutes  beyond  the 
j  trench  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  (Van  de  Velde,  3/«iiofr, 
1  p.  331).  Schwarz  thinks  the  site  may  be  identified  with 
;  that  of  wady  Luzon,  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  of  et- 
!  Tih,  north-west  of  Jebel  el-Araif,on  the  strength  of  the 
I  Talroudic  statement  that  this  place  lay  without  the 
Iwunds  of  I'alestinc  (Pnlrst.  p.  213).  This  is  doubtless 
I  the  wady  Luss^  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  a  broad 
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plain  swept  over  by  torrents  from  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  destitute  of  any  fountain  or  water,  and  containing 
only  a  few  remains  of  rude  walls  and  foundations,  which 
he  regards  as  the  traces  uf  the  Koman  station  Lj/ta  along 
this  route  {Researches.  i,276,  277).  KosenmlUkr  {AU 
tertk.  II,  ii,  129)  refers  the  name  to  Lvza^  a  city,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  {Onamast,  s.  v.),  l3ring  three  miles  from 
Shechem ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  Hittite  terri- 
tory. Studer  {Buck  d,  Richtevy  p.  45)  adopts  a  sugges- 
tion of  D.  Kimchi,  that  a  city  of  the  PhGenicians  (Kit- 
tiro,  so  Eusebius,  Kirrfi/i,  OnonuiAf.  s.  v.  2)  is  meant. 
Probably  it  was  some  place  near  Hebron,  in  southern 
Palestine,  where  the  Hittitcs  were  settled.    See  Hit- 

TITK. 

Luz.    See  Hazbu 

Lnzsatto,  Mose  Chayim,  bbv-Jaoob,  the  great 
modem  Jewish  mystic  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Padua  in 
1707,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advantages 
the  country  of  his  birth  could  aflTord.  When  a  youth 
of  only  twenty,  his  extended  studies  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, especially  the  cabalistic  writings,  secured  for  him 
a  universal  reputation.  Had  he  known  how  to  avoid 
mysticism,  he  might  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Judaism,  but  the  Cabala  (q.  v.)  led  him 
astray,  and  he  not  only  compiled  a  second  Zohar  (q.  v.), 
but  actually  came  to  believe  himself  the  predicted  Mes- 
siah of  his  people.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  For  a  time  he  flourished  in  Amsterdam, 
and  about  1744  he  removed  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  died 
shortly  after,  at  Safet,  in  May,  1747,  and  was  buried  at 
Tiberias.  Of  his  multifarious  works  twenty-four  are 
yet  unedited ;  twenty-eight  have  been  published,  com- 
prising treatises  in  theology,  dogmatic  and  cabalistical, 
philosophy,  morals,  and  rhetoric,  and  a  body  of  poetry, 
devotional,  lyrical,  and  dramatic.  His  most  important 
writings  are  cited  in  Etheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture,  p.  398.  See  also  GrHtz,  Geschichte  d,  Juden,  x,  869- 
883;  and  his  biographv  in  Kerem  Chemed  (1838),  iii,113 
sq.    (J.H.W.) 

LuBzatto,  Samuel  David,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Jewish  writers  of  our  day,  the  Jehudah  ka'J.^evi  (q.  v.)  of 
the  i9th  cejitury,  was  bora  at  Trieste  (Italy)  in  1^,  the 
scion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  families.  He 
received  a  thorough  academical  training,  and  early  dis- 
played great  ability  as  a  writer.  Greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  hutory  and  literature  of  his  people,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  this  field. 
Says  GrHtz  (Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  502), "  If  Krochmal  and 
Kapaport  were  the  fathers  of  Jewish  history,  Luzzatto 
must  be  acknowledged  as  her  mother.**  He  brought  to 
light  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  Jewish  history  of  the 
Franco-Spanbh  epoch — the  tragical  fate  of  the  Jews  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  reforma- 
tory period — which  had  been  given  up  as  lost;  and  there- 
by prepared  the  way  for  the  labors  of  Kayserling,  Sachs, 
Zunz,  and  others.  Luzzatto  also  labored  creditably  in 
the  department  of  O.-T.  exegesis,  and  when  the  coUegio 
rabbinico  was  opened  at  Padua  in  1829,  he  became  one 
uf  its  professors,  continuing  in  this  service  until  his 
death  in  1865.  He  wrote  Hebrew,  Italian.  French,  and 
(ierman.  His  diction  is  graceful  and  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant. His  essays  and  treatises  in  this  field  appeared  first 
in  the  "Bikkure  Ittim,"  and  afterwards  (1841,  etc)  in 
the  "  Kerem  Chemed,"  published  in  Vienna  and  then  in 
Prague  by  a  man  of  great  learning  in  Jewish  literature, 
Samuel  L,  Goldenberg,  of  Taraapol.  One  of  his  best 
works  is  his  DialogueSy  etc.,  on  the  Cabala^  the  Zohar, 
the  antiquity  of  the  voicel-points  and  accents  of  the  Bible 
(1862),  which  shows  the  folly  of  the  Cabala,  the  origin 
of  the  Zohar  in  the  18th  century,  and  the  vowel-points 
in  the  5th,  and  the  accents  probably  in  the  6th.  Luz- 
zatto also  published  on  Hebrew  grammar,  Proleffomena 
ad  una  gram,  Hebr. ;  and  later  a  complete  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, Oheb  Guer  (ia  Sn^X) ;  a  work  on  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sion ofGnkelos  (Vienna,  1830);  an  Italian  version  of  ./o6 
(Livomo,  1844) ;  French  jVotes  on  Isaiah  (in  RosenmUl- 


ler*s  version,  Leips.  1884) ;  Heb,  Notes  en  the  Pentateuch 
(Vienna,  1850) ;  and  finally  Isaiah,  an  Italian  transla- 
tion with  an  extensive  Hebrew  commentary  (Vienna, 
1 850).  See  GrHtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  499  sq. ;  Jost ,  6>- 
schichte  d,Judenthums,  iii,  845  sq.;  Matjgidy  1864-1865; 
The  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  O.),  Jan.  19, 1872.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Luzzatto,  Simone  (Heb.  Sitncha),  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  at  Venice  about  1590,  exerted  no  small 
influence  on  the  Italian  Jews  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  an  associate  of  Leo  da  Modena  (q.  v.),  and  aided 
the  latter  greatly  by  hb  superior  abilities.  He  died  in 
1663.  He  wrote  Via  delia  Fede,  in  which  he  teaches 
that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  refer  rather  to  a  by-gone 
age  than  to  a  future  Messiah.  This  peculiar  view  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (see  Wolf,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  1 128).  His  most  val- 
uable work,  however,  is  his  Discorso  circa  il  stato  degli 
Hebrei  (Venice,  1638),  in  which  he  ably  defends  Juda- 
ism and  the  Jews,  'fhe  excesses  of  the  Cabalists  he  de- 
plored, and  stoutly  opposed  all  relation  with  them.  See 
GrHtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  x,  162  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Lybon  or  Libo,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  as  being  situated  thirty-two  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  and  the  same  distance  from 
Laodicea.  Ita  name  has  elsewhere  been  displaced  in 
the  same  itinerary  by  that  of  Conncu  The  modem  vil- 
lage of  Ubweh  is  doubtless  the  same  (^BibL  Sacr.  1848, 
p.  699),  although  the  disunces  have  become  corrapted 
(Porter,  Damatcus,  ii,  322  sq.).  It  is  a  poor  village,  in 
the  middle  of  a  basin,  on  a  low  tell  among  the  streams 
on  the  eastem  slope  of  Lebanon,  with  some  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  a  considerable  Arabian  history  (Robin- 
son, Later  Res,  p.  632  sq.). 

Lybrand,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  of  Lutheran  parentage  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  8, 1793;  was  converted  at  about  ten ;  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  April,  1811 ;  was  presid- 
ing elder  on  Philadelphia  District  in  1824-8;  1834-8 
was  on  stations  in  Philadelphia;  desisted  from  labor  in 
1843  at  Harrisburg,  and  died  April  24,  1845.  Mr.  Ly- 
brand was  a  man  of  deep  fidelity  to  God,  and  immova- 
ble fidelity  to  man.  As  an  eloquent  preacher  he  bad 
few  equals  in  the  American  pulpit.  His  style  was  ele- 
gant and  weighty,  full  of  masterly  argument  and  pow- 
erful exhortation,  and  many  souls  were  added  to  the 
Church  by  his  long  and  blessed  ministry.  So  strong  was 
his  conviction  in  his  duty  to  preach  only  that  he  refused 
to  accept  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of 
his  denomination.  Thus  he  declined  in  1832  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  publishing  house  taken  frona 
Dr.  Emory,  who  had  been  elected  bishop.— Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iii,  598. 

Lycad'nia  (Avieaovia,  either  from  the  mythok>g^ 
cal  name  Lycaon,  or  from  \vkoq,  a  wolf),  •  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Galatia  on 
the  north,  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Isauria  and  Cilicia 
on  the  south.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  differ- 
ently described  by  ancient  authors  (Ptolemy,  vi,  16;  v, 
6;  Pliny,  v,  25;  Strabo,  xiv,  663;  Livy,  xxxviii,  88). 
It  extends  in  length  about  twenty  geographical  milea 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
was  an  undulating  plain,  involved  among  mountains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concourse  of  wild  asses.  The 
soil  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  few  of 
the  brooks  supplied  drinkable  water,  so  that  good  water 
was  sold  for  money;  but  sheep  throve  on  the  pastu- 
rage, and  were  reared  with  great  advantage  (Strabo,  xii, 
568 :  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  viii,  69).  Lycaonia  first  appears 
in  history  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  C)nru8 
the  younger  (Xenophon,  v4mz6.  i,  2, 19;  iii,  2, 28;  Cyrop. 
vi,  2, 20).  The  inhabitants  were  a  hardy  race,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians,  and  lived  by  plunder  and  foray 
(Dionysius,  Per.  857;  Prise.  806;  *Avien.  1020).  With 
these  descriptions  modem  authors  agree  (Leake's  Jour- 
naL,  p.  67  sq.;  Rennel,  Geog.  of  West.  Asia,  ii,  99;  Cra- 
mer, A  t,  Min.  ii^  63 ;  Mannert,  Geog.  VI,  ii,  190  sq.).    It 
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was  a  Roman  province  when  visited  by  Pau.  (Acts  xiv, 
6),  and  its  chief  towns  were  Iconium,  Lystra.  and  Derbe, 
of  which  the  first  was  the  capital  (see  Smithes  IHct.  of 
Class.  Geoff,  s.  v.).  "The  speech  of  Lycaonia"  (Acts 
xiv,  11)  is  suppcMsed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Assyrian  language,  also  spoken  by  the  Cappadocians 
(Jablonsky,  Disquis,  de  Lingua  LycaomcUy  Berlin,  1714; 
also  in  his  Opusc.  iii,  3  sq.) ;  but  it  is  more  usually  con- 
ceived to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermingled  with 
many  Syriac  words  (Guhling,  Dissert,  de  Lingua  Lyca^ 
ofiu*a,yiteb.  1726),  since  the  people  appear,  from  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acts,  to  have  adopted  the  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy as  the  basis  of  their  religion  (see  Sommel,  De  Lin- 
ffua  Lye,  Lond.  1787).  "  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see 
these  rude  country'  people,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
worked  miracles  among  them,  rushing  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  strangers  were  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  whose 
visit  to  this  very  neighborhood  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  Ovid's  most  charming  stories  (Ovid.  i/«tom.viii,  626). 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  how  admirably  Paul's  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  was  adapted  to  a  simple  and  im- 
perfectly civilized  race  (Acts  xiv,  15-17).  See  Bomer, 
J)e  Paulo  in  Lycaonia  (Lips.  1708).  See  Asia  Mikob; 
Pau!^ 

Lyc'ia  (At/ci'a,  prob.  from  Xvroc,  a  wolf;  according 
to  some,  from  its  earliest  king,  Lycus ;  for  a  Shemitic 
origin  of  the  name,  see  Simonis,  Onomast,  N.  T,  p.  101 ; 
Sickler,  Handb,  p.  568),  a  province  in  the  south-west  of 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes,  having  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east,  Phrj-gia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the 
west,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  The  last 
eminences  of  the  range  of  Taurus  come  down  here  in 
majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of  Cra- 
gus  and  Anticragus,  with  the  river  Xanthus  winding 
between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long  series  of  promon- 
tories called  by  modem  sailors  the  "Seven  Capes," 
among  which  are  deep  inlets  favorable  to  seafaring  and 
piracy.  It  forms  part  of  the  region  now  called  Tekeh, 
It  was  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  its  cedars,  firs,  and 
other  trees  were  celebrated  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xii,  5).  Its 
inhabitants  were  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Cretans, 
who  came  thither  under  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos. 
One  of  their  kings  was  Bellerophon,  celebrated  in  my- 
thology. Lycia  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  vi, 
171 ;  X,  430;  xii,  312;  Odys,  v,  282,  etc),  according  to 
whom  it  was  an  ally  of  Troy.  Herodotus  assigns  sev- 
eral ancient  names  to  the  country  (i,  173).  The  Lycians 
•were  a  warlike  people,  powerful  on  the  sea,  and  attached 
to  their  independence,  which  they  successfully  main- 
.tained  against  Crocsu!),  king  of  Lydia,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  by  the  Persians  to  retain  their  own  kings 
as  satraps,  and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great 
war  against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii,  91.  92).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in 
the'Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  to  cede  (Livy, 
xxxvti,^f* ).  It  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
continental  possessions  of  Rhodes  [see  Cakia]  ;  but  be- 
fore long  it  was  politically  separated  from  that  island, 
and  allowed  to  be  an  independent  state.  This  has  been 
called  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of  Lycia  (see 
further  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v.).  It  is  at 
this  time  that  it  is  named  in  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  as  one  of 
the  countries  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  its  mis- 
sive in  favor  of  the  Jews.  The  victory  of  the  Romans 
over  Antiochus  (B.C.  189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free 
state,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  when 
it  was  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Sueton. 
Claud.  25;  Vespas.S),  At  first  it  was  combined  with 
Pamphylia,  and  the  govemor  bore  the  title  of  "  Procon- 
sul Lyciie  et  Parophyliw"  (Gmter,  Theif.  p.  458).  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  district  when 
Paul  visited  it  (Acts  xxi,  1 ;  xxvii,  5).  At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  separate  province, 
with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Lyci^  contained  many  towns, 
two  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament : 
Patara  (Acts  xxi,  1,  2)  and  Myra  (Acts  xxvii,  5) ;  and 


one,  Phaselis,  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace  xv,  28).    Tliia 
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region,  abounding  in  ancient  remains  and  inscriptions 
(the  last  copiously  illustrated  by  Schmidt,  Jena,  1868, 
foU),  was  tirst  visited  in  modem  times  by  Sir  Chas.  Fel- 
lows. See  his  Jourmd  (London,  1839, 1841) ;  Forbes, 
Travels  (London,  1847) ;  Texier,  L'Asie  Mineure  (Paris, 
1838) ;  £myd,  of  Usffut  Knowledge,  xiv,  210  sq. ;  Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  ii,  282  sq.;  Mannert,  Geogr,\\,  iii, 
150  sq. ;  Cellarius,  Notit,  ii,  98  sq. 

Lych-gate  or  Lich-oate  (Anglo-Sax.  lie  or  liee,  a 
body  or  corpse),  i.  e.  eorpse-gate,  is  a  covered  gate  erect- 
ed, especially  in  England,  at  the  entrance  of  a  church- 
yard, beneath  which  the  persons  bearing  a  corpse  for 
interment  were  wont  to  pause,  sometimes  to  read  the 
burial-service  under  this  sheltered  place.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  path  by  which  a  corpae  is  carried. 


Lycb-  or  Corpse-gate  at  Blackford  Chareh,  Perthshire. 
LychoOBCOpe  (an  opening  for  vateking  the  light\ 
a  name  assigned  by  conjecture  to  an  unglazed  window 
or  opening,  which  is  frequently  found  near  the  west  end 
of  the  chancel,  and  usually  on  the  south  side,  below  the 
range  of  the  other  windows,  and  near  the  ground.  What 
purpose  these  low  side  windows  served  in  churches  is 
not  now  known. 

LycUB  (  Wolf),  a  river  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
ancient  geographers  as  situated  between  ancient  Biblus 
and  Berj'tus  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755;  Pliny,  v,  20).  This 
is  evidently  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kelb  (Dog  River),  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  about  2\  hours  N.E.  of  Beimt,  are 
found  the  remarkable  rock-tablets  of  ancient  victorious 
kings  (Wilson,  ii,  405 ;  Robinson,  Later  Res,  p.  619  sq.). 
Lyd'da  (Aw^^a,  Acts  ix,  82,85,88;  from  the  Heb. 
"  Zo</,""ib,  strife ;  Sept  Ao^  v.  r.  Aw^,  1  Chron.  viii,  12 ; 
AvScwv  V.  r.  Aofaoi  and  Ao^n^i^,  by  union  with  the 
following  name,  Ezra  ii,  83 ;  Neh,  vii,  37 ;  Aifffa,  Neh. 
xi,  35;  1  Mace.  xi,34;  so  also  Joscphus),  a  town  within 
the  limiu  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  according  to  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  nine  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
between  that  port  and  Jemsalem ;  according  to  the  An- 
tonine  Jtin,,  thirty-two  miles  from  Jemsalem  and  ten 
from  Antipatris.  It  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Loi>, 
and  appears  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Benjamitcs, 
although  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory  (1 
Chron.  viii,  12) ;  and  we  find  it  again  inhabited  by  Ben- 
jamitcs after  the  exile  (Ezra  ii,33;  Neh.  xi,35).  In 
all  these  notices  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ono, 
It  likewise  occurs  in  the  Apocrj'pha  (1  Mace  xi,84)  as 
having  lieen  taken  from  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea 
by  Demetrius  Nicator;  and  at  a  later  date  its  inhabi- 
tants are  named  among  those  who  were  sold  into  slav- 
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cry  by  Cassius  when  he  inflicted  the  calamity  of  hia 
presence  upon  Palestine  after  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar 
(Josephus,  AnL  xiv,  11, 2;  xii,6).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  place  is  only  noticed  under  the  name  of  Lyd- 
da,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's  miracle  in  healing  iEneas 
(Acts  ix,  32,  35).  Some  years  later  the  town  was  re> 
duced  to  ashes  by  Cestius  Gallns,  in  his  march  against 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  19,1) :  but  it  nuist  soon 
have  revived,  for  not  long  after  we  find  it  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  toparchies  of  the  later  Judea,  and  as  such 
it  surrendered  to  Vespasian,  who  introduced  fresh  in- 
habitants from  Galilee  (Josephus,  Warj  iii,  3, 5 ;  iv,  8). 
At  that  time  it  is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xx,  6, 2) 
as  a  village  equal  to  a  city ;  and  the  Rabbins  have  much 
to  say  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning,  of  which  it  was 
the  most  eminent  in  Judsea  after  Jabneh  and  Bether 
(Ughtfoot,  Parergon,  §  8 ;  Norm  Heb.  p.  35  sq. ;  Otho, 
Lex,  Rabb,  p.  399  sq.).  About  the  time  of  the  siege  it 
was  presided  over  by  rabbi  Gamaliel,  second  of  the  name 
(Lightfoot,  Chor,  Cent,  xvi).  Some  curious  anecdotes 
and  short  notices  from  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  are 
preserved  by  Lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that  ^*  queen 
Helena  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there !"  In 
the  general  change  of  names  which  took  place  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  Lydda  became  Diospolis  (Ptol- 
emy, V,  16,  6 ;  Pliny,  v,  15 ;  see  Reland,  Palcut,  p.  877), 
and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in  coins  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome. It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  at  the 
different  councils  the  bishops  are  found  to  have  sub- 
scribed their  names  variously,  as  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis; 
but  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  records  the  name  of  Lydda 
predominates.  Tradition  reports  that  the  first  bishop 
was  "  Zenas  the  lawyer"  (Tit.  iii,  13),  originally  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples  (Dorotheus,  in  Reland,  p.  879) ;  but 
the  first  hbtoricai  mention  of  the  see  is  the  signature  of 
*'^£tius  Lyddensis*"  to  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nicea 
(A.D.  825 ;  Reland,  p.  878).  The  bishop  of  Lydda,  orig- 
inally subject  to  Ca^area,  became  at  a  later  date  suffra- 
gan to  Jerusalem  (see  the  two  lists  in  Von  Rauroer,  p. 
401) ;  and  this  is  still  the  case.  In  the  latter  end  of  415 
a  council  of  fourteen  bishops  was  held  here,  before  which 
Pelagius  appeared,  and  by  whom,  after  much  tumultu- 
ous debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers,  he 
was  acquitted  of  heresy,  and  received  as  a  Christian 
brother  (Milner,  Hixf.  of  Ch,  of  Christ,  cent,  v,  chap.  iii). 
The  latest  bishop  distinctly  mentioned  is  ApoUonius,  in 
A.D.  5 1 8.  Lydda  early  became  connected  with  the  hom- 
age paid  to  the  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George, 
who  was  not  less  renowned  in  the  East  than  afterwardn 
in  the  West.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Lydda, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicoroedia  in  the 
earliest  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  3Iaximian,  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  century.  His  remains  were  transfer- 
red to  his  native  place,  and  a  church  erected  in  honor 
of  him  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  This  church,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  had  just  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders  arrived  at 
Lydda;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  they  es- 
tablished a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Ramleh.  Great  hon- 
ors were  paid  by  them  to  St.  George,  and  they  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  their  patron :  from  this  time 
his  renown  spread  more  widely  throughout  Europe,  and 
be  became  the  patron  saint  of  England  and  of  several 
other  states  and  kingdoms.  The  church  was  destroyed 
by  Saladin  in  1191,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in  later  centuries  an 
unfounded  impression  that  the  church,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  then  seen,  and  which  still  exist,  had  been 
built  by  the  English  king  Richard.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  little  notice  of  Lydda  by  travellers.  It 
now  exists,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  one  mile  north  of  Rama, 
and  three  east  of  Jaffa,  under  its  ancient  name  of  Lud 
or  Ludda  {Lidd  in  Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  69, 456). 
Within  a  circle  of  foor  miles  still  stand  Ono  (Kefr  Anna), 
Hadid  (el-Haditheh),  and  NebaUat  (Beit-NebaUah), 
three  places  constantly  associated  with  Led  in  the  an- 


cient records.  The  water-cotn^  outside  the  town  Is 
said  stUl  to  bear  the  name  of  Abi-Butrus  (Peter),  in 
memory  of  the  apostle  (Tobler,  p.  471),  The  town  is, 
for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous  (sec  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Palest,  i,  244).  Buried  in  palms,  and 
with  a  large  weU  dose  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a 
distance  inviting  enough,  but  its  interior  is  very  repul- 
sive on  account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters  at  every  step,  either 
totally  blind,  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  a  considerable  village  of  small  houses,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  villages 
save  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George, 
which  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  The 
building  must  have  been  very  large.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  end  are  standing  only  in  the  parts  near  the  al- 
tar, including  the  arch  over  the  latter;  but  the  western 
end  remains  more  perfect,  and  has  been  built  into  a  large 
mosque,  the  lofty  minaret  of  which  forms  the  landmark 
of  Lud.  As  the  city  of  St,  George,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  £1-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honor  by  the  Moslems.  In  their  traditions  the  gate  of 
the  city  will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koran,  note  to  chap,  xliii ; 
and  Prei,  Disc  iv, §  4;  also  Jalal  ad-Din,  Temple  of  Je* 
rusalem,  p.  434).  See  Raumer,  PalSstina,  p.  208 ;  Uoh' 
'inaonffiib.ResearcheSyUijbb;  Sandys,  Travailes;  Cotovi- 
cus, /^tn€T.  p.  137, 138 ;  D'Arvieux,  it/^moire*,  ii,  28 ;  Po- 
cocke, /)Mcrfp<M)n,  ii,  58 ;  Volney,  Toyo^,  i,  278 ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii,  291  sq. 

Lydgate,  John,  an  ancient  English  theologian, 
celebrated  particularly  as  a  poet,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only  a  few 
of  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He  was 
ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  1393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397,  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
was  bom  about  1875.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his 
greatest  eminence  about  1430.  After  a  short  education 
at  Oxford  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  re- 
tumed  a  complete  master  of  the  larguage  and  literature 
of  both  coimtries.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante,  Boccac- 
cio, and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguished  a 
proficient  in  polite  learning  that  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobilitj-  ver- 
sification and  composition.  Although  philolog>'  was  his 
subject,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  day :  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician, 
but  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  theologist,  and  a 
dispuUnt.  He  died  about  1461,— Epglish.  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Warton,  Hist,  Engl  Poetiy ;  Chambers,  Cyclop.  Eng,  Lit, 
i,  40  sq. 

Lyd'ia  {\vtia),  the  name  of  a  country,  and  also  of 
a  woman  in  the  Xew  Testament. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Ln>  (**  Lyoia"  in  Ezek.  xxx,  6 ;  see 
also  Ludim),  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  22).  Thus  Josephus  sUtes  "  those 
who  are  row  called  Lydians  (Ar^oi),  but  anciently  £»/- 
dim  (Aoi'^oi),  spmng  from  Lud"  {AovSa,  Ant,  \,  6,4 \ 
compare  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  83,  and  the  authorities  cited 
there).  See  Ethnology.  Lydia  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  north  by  Moiis  or  My- 
sia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the  iEgsean  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  it  was  separated  from  Caria  by  the  Masander 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  level  (Schubert,  Reisen,  i,  369  sq.). 
Among  the  mountains,  that  of  Traolus  was  celebrated 
for  its  saffh>n  and  red  wine  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi,  2,  21). 
Lydia,  however,  lay  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  was  far  removed  from  the  other  possessions  of 
the  Shemitic  nations.  Greek  writers  inform  us  that 
Lydia  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Pelasgic  race  called 
Maonians  (Homer,  Iliad,  ii,  866;  x,  431),  who  received 
their  name  from  Mson,  an  ancient  king  (Bochart,  /.  c). 
They  also  state  that  the  name  Lydians  was  derived  from 
a  king  who  ruled  them  at  a  later  period  (Herod,  i,  7> 
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About  eight  centuries  B.C.  a  tribe  of  another  race  mi- 
grated from  the  east,  and  subdued  the  Msoniana.  These 
were  the  Lydians.  For  some  time  after  this  conquest 
both  nations  are  mentioned  promiscuously,  but  the  Lyd- 
ians gradually  obtained  power,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  country  (Kalisch,  On  Gen.  X ;  Diony8ius,i,30;  Pliny, 
V,  30 ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii,  572 ;  xiv,  679).  The  best  and 
most  recent  critics  regard  these  Lydians  as  a  Shemitic 
tribe,  and  consequently  the  descendants  of  Lud  (Movers, 
Die  Phomciery  i,  476).  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Lyd- 
ians. They  were  warlike  (Herod,  i,  79),  skilled  in  horse- 
manship (ib.),  and  accustomed  to  serve  as  mercenaries 
under  foreign  princes  (vii,  71).  Now,  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  a 
warlike  people  called  Lud  is  mentioned  in  connection 
fdth  Tarshish  and  Pul ;  and  again  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  10, 
the  prophet  says  of  Tyre, "  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Zurf, 
and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war." 
Therie  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  Shemitic 
nation  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  which  migrated  to 
Western  Asia,  and  gave  the  province  of  Lydia  its  name. 
The  identity  has  recently  been  called  in  question  by 
professor  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  but  their  arguments 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  great  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  its  favor  (Rawlinson's  Herodo- 
tus, i,  160, 6o9, 667 ;  comp.  Kalisch,  ad  loc  Gen. ;  Prich- 
ard,  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  iv,  562  sq. ;  Niebuhr, 
J^chires  on  Ancient  History,  i,  87 ;  Gresenius,  Thesaurus, 
p.  745).  In  the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kings  ruled 
from  the  shores  of  the  iEgiean  to  the  river  Halys*,  and 
Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the  rime  of  Solon  and  of 
Cyrus,  was  reputed  the  richest  monarch  in  the  world 
(Strabo,  xv,  735).  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  420,000  foot  and  60,000  horse  against  Cyrus, 
by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i,  6).  Lydia  af- 
terwards formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids; 
and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace  viii,  8,  that  Antiochus  the 
(ireat  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  cede  Lydia  to 
king  Euroenes  (comp.  Apian.  Syr,  38).  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  passage  referred  to  from  the  names  ^  India 
and  Media"  found  in  connection  with  it ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard these  as  incorrectly  given  by  the  writer  or  by  a 
copyist  for  **  Ionia  and  Mysia,"  the  agreement  with 
Livy's  account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxxvii,  56)  will 
be  sufficiently  established,  the  notice  of  the  maritime 
provinces  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being  explica- 
ble on  the  ground  of  their  being  l)est  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the  travels  of 
the  apostles  it  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
(Ptolemy,  v,  2, 16 ;  Pliny,  v,  80).  lu  chief  towns  were 
Sardis  (the  capital),  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
the  name  of  the  province  itself  does  not  occur.  Its  con- 
nection with  Judaea,  under  the  Seleucidse,  is  referred  to 
by  Josephus  (^  nt,  xii,  8,  4).  The  manners  of  the  Lyd- 
i  uis  were  corrupt  even  to  a  proverb  (Herod,  i,  93). 
Sec  Th.  Mcnkc,  Lydicea  (Berlin,  1844);  Cramer,  Asia 
Minor,  i,  413;  Forbiger,  Handb.  der  Alten  GfOf/r.  ii, 
167 ;  Clinton,  Fasti  HeUen.  Appendix,  p.  861 ;  Niebiibr. 
Lectures  on  Anc,  Hist,  i,  82;  Cellarius,  Notitue,  ii,  108 
j»q. ;  Mannert,  Geogr,  VI,  iii,  346  sq, ;  A  Ugem,  Welthistor. 
iv,  623  sq. ;  Beck,  Weltfj,  i,  308  sij. ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  i, 
154  sq. 

2.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  "  a  seller  of  purple,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi, 
14, 16).  A.D.  47.  The  commentators  are  not  agreed 
whether  "  Lydia''  should  be  regarded  as  an  api>ellative, 
or  a  derivative  from  the  country  to  which  Hie  woman 
belonged,  Thyatira,  her  native  place,  being  in  Lydia. 
There  are  examples  of  thb  latter  sense;  but  the  preced- 
ing word  bvoptari  seems  here  to  support  the  former,  and 
the  name  was  a  common  one.  (See  Biel  and  I.  Hase  in 
the  BibL  Brem,  li,  411 ;  iii,  275 ;  v,  670;  vi,  1041 ;  Symb, 
Brem,  II,  ii,  124 ;  compare  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xiii,  xxix.) 
Lydia  was  not  by  birth  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the 
phrase  "  who  worshipped  God"  imports.     It  was  at  the 


Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  side  of  a  stream  (Acta 
xvi,  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Paul  reached 
her  heart.  She  was  converted,  being  the  first  person  in 
Europe  who  embraced  Christianity  there,  and  after  she 
and  her  household  had  been  baptized  she  pressed  the 
use  of  her  house  so  earnestly  upon  the  apostle  and  hia 
associates  that  they  were  constrained  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. As  her  native  place  was  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (Acts  xvi,  14;  Rev.  ii,  18),  it  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice that  through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have 
come  into  that  very  district  where  Paul  himself  had 
recently  t>een  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts  xvi, 
6).  We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth  partly  from  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  home  to 
Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  from  the  mention  of 
the  conversion  of  her  *'  household,"  under  which  term, 
whether  children  are  included  or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt 
comprehended.  Of  Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  form 
a  high  estimate  from  her  candid  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, her  urgent  hospitality,  and  her  continued  friendship 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted.  Whether 
she  was  one  of  "  those  women  who  labored  with  Paul  in 
the  Gospel"  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned  afterwards  in  the 
epistle  to  that  place  (PhiLiv,3),  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  Lydians  were  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple 
vests  (Pliny,  vii,  57 ;  Max.  Tyr.  xl,  2;  Valer.  Flacc  iv, 
368 ;  Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp,  i,  275 ;  ^lian,  Anim,  iv,  46), 
and  Lydia,  as  '*a  seller  of  purple,"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  dealer  in  vests  so  dyed  rather  than  in  the  dye 
itself  (see  Kuinol  on  Acts  xiv,  14). 

Lyd'ian  (Jer.  xlvi,  9).    See  Litd  ;  Ludim  ;  Lydia- 

Lydius,  Balthasar,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  Ger- 
man origin,  was  bom  at  Umstadt,  near  Darmstadt,  about 
1577 ;  studied  at  Leyden ;  became  pastor  at  Streef  kerk 
in  1602,  and  in  1608  at  Dordrecht.  He  was  present  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  He  died  in  1629.  Lydius  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Remonstrants.  Of  his  literary 
labors,  one  deserves  special  mention,  Waldensia  (now 
very  rare,  Rotterdam,  1616-17 ;  2d  ed.  Amsterdam,  1623, 
2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Moravians  and  Waldensians.  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  xx,  63, 64. 

Lydius,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  theologian,  son  of  the 
preceding,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury at  Dordrecht,  and  took  a  promuieut  part  in  the 
synod  held  there.  He  died  in  1688.  Some  of  his  works 
desen'e  special  mention:  Agonistica  Sacra,  sire  Syntag- 
ma vocum  ef  phrasium  agonisticarum  qttcB  in  Scripfvra 
occurrunt  (Rott.  1667, 12mo)  :—Fiorum  Sparsio  ad  his- 
torium  passionis  Jesu  Chrisfi  (ibid,  1672,  8vo).  See 
Brandt,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries  i 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxii,  388. 

Lydius,  Johannes  (I),  a  German  theologian, 
brother  of  Balthasar,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  about  1677, 
and  became  pastor  at  Oudewater  (the  birthplace  of  Ar^ 
minius)  in  1602.  He  died  in  1643.  Like  his  brother 
Balthasar,  he  is  noted  for  his  opposition  to  Arminianism. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Clemange?,  Wessela, 
etc     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xx,  64« 

Lydius,  Johannes  (2),  one  of  the  early  Dut<  h 
minisvcrs  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was  edu- 
cated in  Holland,  and  settled  at  Schenectady  and  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  in  1702.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
Church,  he  labored  successfiiUy  for  the  instruction  and 
salvation  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  ministered  among 
the  tribes  of  the  **  Five  Nations,"  and  received  from  the 
I  governor  and  council  suitable  compensation  for  hit*  serv- 
ices. He  died  March  1,  1710.  About  thirty  Indian 
communicants  were  in  connection  with  his  Church  at 
his  decease.  He  is  represented  by  his  contemporary, 
Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd 
in  Foreign  Parts,  as  "a  good,  pious  man,"  who  "lived 
in  entire  friendship"  with  him, "  and  sent  his  own  chil- 
dren to  be  catechized." — Documentary  Hist,  of  Xew  Fori; 
iu,  897 ;  Dr.  Rogers's  Hist,  Discourse,     (W.  J.  K  T.) 
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Lydins,  Martin,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian,  father 
of  Balthaaar  and  Jacob,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  Germany, 
in  1539  or  1540,  of  Dutch  parentage,  and  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1566  he  was  employed  at  the  Collegium  Sapientia  as 
teacher.  On  account  of  persecution  in  the  Palatinate, 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  in  1579  pastor  of  a 
(/hurch  at  Amsterdam.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Franecker  in  •1585,  he  was  called  thither  as 
professor.  He  died  in  1601.  He  is  noted  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  Arminian  controversy'.  It  is  he  who 
forwarded  to  Arminius  the  works  of  Koomhert  and 
Arnold  Cornelius  for  refutation,  which  resulted  instead 
in  the  conversion  of  Arminius.  See  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
eykU  XX,  61  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hi$L  Diet,  iii,  970, 971.    See  Ab- 

MINIANISM. 

Lye,  Edward,  an  English  philologist  and  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  and  was  educated 
at  Hertford  G»llege, Oxford;  took  holy  orders  in  1719; 
was  presented  to  the  linng  of  Haughton  Parva,  North- 
amptonshire; in  1750  became  vicar  of  Yardley  Hast- 
ings, and  died  in  1767.  He  acquired  distinction  by  his 
researches  in  the  Saxon  language  and  literature.  See 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  w,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lye,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist  clergy- 
man, flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
While  minister  at  All-Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  oath  against  the  king;  re- 
fusing, he  was  ejected  in  1651 ;  reinstated,  he  was  once 
more  expelled,  because  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
uniformity,  in  1662.  He  was  very  popular  among  Puri- 
tan families.  His  Sermons  were  published  (Lond.  1660, 
4to;  1662;  1681).  Sec  Allibone, />iW.o/^r»/.aiirf. I »*. 
Authors^  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Stoughton,  Eccks,  Uist,  of  EngL 
(Church  Restoration),  i,  278. 

Lyell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Richmond  County,  Ya., 
May  18, 1775.  Though  educated  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  became  in  early  life  a  Methodist,  and 
officiated  on  the  Frederick  Circuit,  Ya.,  also  in  Pnivi- 
dence,  R  L,  and  was  chaplain  to  Congress.  In  1804, 
however,  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  ever  after  in  that  connection.  In  1803  he  was 
made  A.M.  by  Brown  University,  and  in  1822  D.D.  by 
Columbia  Coll^^  Through  a  long  ministry  he  held 
on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  almost  every  institution  connected  with  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York.  He  died  March  4, 1848. — Sprague, 
AnnaU,\,i^b, 

Lyford,  William,  an  English  theologian  and  zeal- 
ous Calvinist,  was  bom  in  1598  at  Perpmere  (Berk- 
shire) ;  graduated  at  Oxford :  became  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College;  entered  the  Church;  became  vicar  of 
Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  there.  He  died  in  1653.  Among  other  sermons 
and  treatises  are  published,  Cases  of  Conscience  pro- 
pounded in  the  Time  of  Rebellion  (which  preaches  tol- 
erance to  all  parties) : — Principles  of  Faith  and  of  a  good 
Conscience  (Lond.  1642 ;  Oxford,  1652, 8vo) : — A  n  Apol- 
ogy for  our  public  Ministry  and  Infant  Baptism  (Lond. 
1652,  1653, 4to)  :—The  plain  Man's  Senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil  (ibid.  1655, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
AToiiP.  Biog,  GSnh-cde^  voL  xxxii,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  Mgthol,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  IMct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  u/horSf  s.  V. 

Lyle,  John,  A.M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Rockbridge  County ,Ya.,  October  20, 1769,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Liberty  Hall  in  1794.  Soon  after  he  was  employed 
in  teaching,  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  was  li- 
censed in  1797.  He  was  ordained  in  1799,  and  in  1800 
took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Salem  and  Sugar  Ridge, 
in  Clark  County.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary within  the  bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
and  subsequently  a  commissioner  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  removed  to  Paris,  Bourbon  Ca,  Ky.,  in  1807, 
established  an  academy,  and  at  the  same  time  preached 


to  the  chuTcnes  of  Cave  Ridge  and  Concord.  He  next 
supplied  the  church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Cynthiana, 
Harrison  County,  and  parsed  the  summer  of  1814  in  the 
counties  of  Bourbon,  Harruon,  Nicholas,  and  Fayette, 
preaching  chiefly  to  the  colored  people.  Having  been 
instmmental,  between  1815  and  1818,  in  the  settlement 
of  ministers  on  the  field  of  his  own  labors,  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  hb  life  to  missionary  service,  in  which  he 
was  successfully  engaged  till  his  death  in  Paris,  Ky., 
July  22, 1825.  He  published  Contributions  to  Periodi- 
cals:—A  New  American  English  Grammar  (1804):— /I 
Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Gospel  Min- 
isters  (1821). — Sprague,  Amiulsy  iv.  178. 

Lyman,  Henry,  an  Ameritan  misitiouary,  was  bom 
at  Northampton,  Mjii»s.,  Nov.  23, 1809,  and  graduated  at 
Amherat  College  in  1820.  He  went  as  a  missionary  t«» 
Sumatra,  and  was  killed  there  by  the  BatUhs,  with  Mr. 
Munson,  Jan.  28,  1884.  He  published  Condition  of 
Females  in  Pagan  Countries. 

Lyman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  April  14, 1749.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1767,  was  chosen  tutor  in  1770,  in 
which  position  he  remained  two  years,  and  was  installed 
pastor  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  March  4, 1772,  where  he  died 
March  27, 1828.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Hamp- 
shireMiss.  Society  in  1812,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1819, 
and  president  in  1828.  Dr.  Lyman  published  several  oc- 
casional Sermons  (1787-1821). — Sprague,  ^anoZv,  ii,  10. 

Lyman,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  about  1768,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1784.  He  was  pastor  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  and  China,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1838.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey  honored  him  with  the  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity in  1808.  Dr.  Lvman  publbhed  four  Occasional  Ser- 
mons (1806, 1807, 1810).  See  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog. 
p.  570 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  ii,  s.  v. 

Lynch,  Thomas  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkerson  Coun- 
ty, Miss.,  August  1, 1826,  was  converted  at  Oxford,  (Ja., 
while  a  student  at  the  university,  at  once  joined  the 
Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847,  and  shortly 
after  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Conference.  His 
cultivated  mind,  his  rare  gifts  in  orator)-,  and  bis  deep 
piety  at  once  commended  him  to  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  Conference.  Enon  Circuit  was  hb  first,  and  Ma- 
rianna  and  Appalachicola  his  second  appointment,  when, 
in  1849,  his  health  failed,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  locate.  By  1858  he  had  sufliciently  recovered 
to  re-enter  upon  his  life-work,  and  he  now  consecutively 
served  his  church  at  Lowndesboro,  Pineville,  Prattville, 
and  the  Socapatoy  Circuit,  In  the  last-named  phice 
his  health  was  again  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  work 
and  arduousness  of  its  duties,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work.  He  died  in  Coosa  County,  Ala.,  April  18, 1867. 
**■  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  sustained  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  type.  Possessing  a  rich 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  gifted  with  conversational  pow- 
ers that  statesmen  and  courtiers  might  envy,  he  ever 
drew  around  him,  by  the  affability  of  his  manners  and 
sweetness  of  his  spirit,  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  held 
them  by  an  indissoluble  cord."  As  a  preacher  his  word 
had  power  and  unction.  See  Minutet  of  Conferences  of 
M.  E.  Church  South,  iu,  128. 

Lynde,  Sir  Humphrey,  an  English  writer  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1579,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  then  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  was  made 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1600.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
Parliaments,  and  enjoyed  other  national  honors,  but  he 
deserves  a  place  here  only  on  account  of  his  works, 
among  which  are  Via  tufa  (Lon^,  1628,  8vo,  and  often) 
and  Ancient  Characters  of  the  Visible  Church,  etc  He 
died  June  14, 1636.     See  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Lyon,  Asa,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  ^ 
at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Dec  81, 1763,  and  graduated  at 
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mouth  College  in  1790.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  from  Oct,  4, 1792, 
to  Sept.  23, 1793 ;  at  South  Hess,  Vt.,  from  Dec.  21, 1802, 
to  March  15, 1840;  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Vermont  from  1815  to  1817.  He  was  appointed  chief 
judge  of  Grand  Isle  County  in  1805,  1806,  1808,  and 
1813;  and  was  during  nine  years  a  stAtc  representative. 
He  was  an  able  preacher.  His  published  sermons  and 
patriotic  addresses  show  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
scholarship. 

Lyon,  Hervey,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Walden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18, 1800,  and  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  pursued  a  course  of  theoltjgy  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  soon  after  removed  t>o  Ohio.     Here,  in 

1828,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Huron,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Vermil- 
ion. In  1880  he  removed  to  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  and 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  at  the  academy 
in  Richfield,  Ohio.  He  died  March  7, 1868.  Mr.  Lyon 
was  a  superior  teacher,  and  much  beloved  by  his  pupils; 
as  a  Christian,  he  enjoyed  a  spirit  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  intensity.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  UtMt,  A  Imcmac, 
1864,  p.  809.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Lyon,  John  C,  a  noted  German  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leonsberg,  in 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  (iermany,  Feb.  11,  1802. 
His  parents  were  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  John  re- 
ceived a  Christian  training.  In  1817  he  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  some  nine  years  later  was  brought 
nearer  the  cross,  at  once  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and,  after  due  preparation,  entered  the  ministry, 
in  which  he  continued  for  thirty-four  years,  preaching 
both  to  English  and  German  congregations  with  great 
acceptance.  He  received  consecutively  the  following 
appointments:  1828,  Baltimore  Conference,  Huntington ; 

1829,  Gettysburgh;  1880,  Carlisle  Circuit;  1881,  Balti- 
more; 1832-38,  Baltimore,  Sharp  Street,  and  Asbuiy; 
1834,  superannuated,  1835,  Lexington;  1836,  Lewis- 
burgh  Circuit ;  1887-38,  Rockingham;  iaB9-40,  Au^us- 
U ;  1841,  York ;  1842-45,  New  York  Conference,  Sectmd 
Street  (Jerman  Church;  1846-48,  PhiUdelphia;  1849- 
52,  presiding  elder  of  New  York  German  District ;  1853- 
64,  East  Baltimore ;  1855-56,  New  York,  Second  Street ; 
1857,  Fortieth  Street;  1858-59,  Philadelphia;  1860, 
Frederick  City;  1861,  Fwwt  Baltimore.  In  1862  he  was 
superannuated,  and  died  May  16, 1868.  "  Brother  Lyon 
was  an  earnest,  faithful  worker  in  the  Gospel,  never  tir- 
ing, esteeming  all  labor  light  which  served  to  advance 
his  Master^s  glory.  ...  He  was  a  mighty  man  of  God 
in  the  pulpit,  a  devout  and  holy  man  in  life,  a  pleasant 
companion,  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father,  a  sweet  singer 
in  Zion,  a  useful  laborer,  turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness."—Coti/*.  Minutes,  1869,  p.  108. 

Lyon,  Mary,  a  teacher  and  female  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1797,  is  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  Mount  Holyokc  Female  Seminarj-  in 
South  Hadley,  over  which  she  presided  until  her  death, 
March  5,  1849.  A  feature  of  her  plan  (at  first  much 
opposed)  was  the  performance  of  the  institution's  domes- 
tic labor  by  teachers  and  pupils,  intending  to  give  them 
independence  of  8er>'ants,  self-denial,  health,  and  inter- 
est in  domestic  duties.  She  set  forth  her  views  in  Ten- 
dencies of  the  Principles  embraced  and  the  St/stent  adopted 
in  the  Mount  Jlolyoke  Female  Seminary  (1840),  and  in 
the  Missionary  Offering  (1843).  See  Hitchcock,  Life 
and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon  (1851) ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer. 
Biography ,  s.  v. 

Lyons,  a  city  of  France,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  316 
miles  by  railway  south-south-east  of  Paris,  is  noted  in 
ecclesiastical  history  for  two  oecumenical  councils  which 
were  held  there : 

I.  In  1245,  consisting  of  140  bishops,  and  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  and  dethroning  Frederick  II,  em- 
peror of  Germany.  It  was  also  decreed  at  this  council 
that  cardinals  should  wear  red  hats. 


XL  In  1274.  There  were  500  bishops  and  about  1000 
inferior  clergy  present.  Its  principal  object  was  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. — Hook,  Diction^ 
ary;  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History;  Landon,  J/omui/ 
of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Lyons,  Israel,  a  noted  English  scholar  of  Jewish 
parentage,  was  bora  at  Cambridge  in  1709,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  mainly  dependent  upon  his 
own  efforts,  he  became  instmctor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1770.  Besides  val- 
uable contributions  to  mathematical  science,  he  wrote 
The  Scholar's  Instructor,  or  Hebrew  Grammar  (1735, 
8vo;  2d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1757): — Observations  and 
Inquiries  relying  to  various  Parts  of  Scripture  History 
(1761).  This  last-named  work  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  written,  however,  by  hb  father.  See  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Lyons,  James  Oilboume,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  epis- 
copal clergyman  and  educatpr,  a  native  of  England,  em- 
igrated to  America  in  1844,  and  began  his  clerical  labors 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Buriington,  N.  J.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  the  classics.  His  educational  success  secured 
him  the  position  of  principal  of  Haverford  Classical 
School,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  3, 1868. 

Lyra  (also  Lyranus),  Nichoi.as  db,  so  called  from 
Lyre,  in  Normandy,  the  place  of  his  nativitj-,  was  bom 
about  1270.-  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Vemeuil  in  1291,  and  completed  his  studies  in  Paris. 
Here  he  studied  successfully,  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  became  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
the  Bible.  Besides  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  pri- 
vately devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  his  association  with  converts 
of  Jewish  faith  at  this  time  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  even  now  held  by  some,  that  Nicholas  de 
L\Ta  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  himself  a 
convert  to  Christianity.  His  own  writings,  however, 
flatly  contradict  this  report,  as  has  been  shown  by  Wolf 
(HibU(*theca,  i  and  iii,  s.  v.);  and  Nicholas  himself  tells 
us,  in  one  of  his  works  (the  polemical  treatise),  that  he 
had  but  little  association  with  Jews,  and  depended  main- 
ly upon  the  experience  of  other  Christians  for  his  delin- 
eation of  Jewish  character  and  customs  (compare  Gr3tz, 
Gesch.  d,  Juden,  vii,  613).  His  great  learning,  refined 
taste,  and  eminent  vrorth,  raised  him  to  the  principal 
oflices  of  his  onler,  and  secured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Paris  October  23, 1340.  It  is  especially  as  a  writer  that 
Lyra  is  justly  celebrated,  and,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted, he  became,  by  his  thorough  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of  the  reformers  of  the 
16th  century,  whence  the  couplet  on  Lnther*s  exegetical 
labors  by  the  enemies  of  the  great  German  reforaier: 
"81  Lyra  non  lyrasset 
Luthems  non  saltasset^ 
Nicholas  de  Lyra's  chef  d'ceuvre  is  his  Postilla  perpehus 
in  universa  Biblia  (Rome,  1471-72,5  vols.foL;  best  edit. 
Antw.  1634, 6  vols.  foL),  which  brought  him  the  title  of 
**  doctor  planus  et  utilis'* — or,  better,  which  immortalized 
the  name  of  Lyra.  The  great  merit  of  this  commentary 
consists  in  the  embodiment  of  the  sober-apirited  and  in- 
genious explanations  of  Rashi,  whose  mode  of  interpre- 
tation Lyra  regarded  as  his  model,  as  he  frankly  states, 
"Similiter  intendo  non  solum  dicta  doctorum  CathoU- 
coram,  sed  etiam  HebrsBonmi  maxime  rabbi  Salomonis, 
qui  inter  doctores  Hebneos  locutus  est  rationalibus,  ad 
declarationem  sensus  literalis  inducere."  De  Lyra  even 
adopts  the  well-known  Jewish  four  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion denominated  D^">B=TiD,  mystical;  W'1%  alle- 
gorical; nT:i, spiritual;  OtTB, literal, which  he  thus  ex- 
presses in  verses  in  the  same  prologue  (i.  e.  the  first), 
from  which  the  former  quotation  is  made. 

"  Lttera  gesta  docet,  qnld  credas  allegoria, 
Moralis  qnid  aga^  quo  tendas  anagogia.** 
He  gives,  however,  the  preference  to  the  Uteral  i 
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**  All  of  them,  says  he,  in  the  second  prologue,  "  pre- 
suppose the  literal  sense  as  the  foundation.  As  a  build- 
ing declining  from  the  foundation  is  likely  to  fall,  so  the 
mystic  exposition  which  deviates  from  the  literal  sense 
must  be  reckoned  unbecoming  and  unsuitable.''  Even 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  N.  T.,  where  Rashi  failed  him, 
acquaintance  with  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  Jewbh 
antiquities  enabled  him  to  illustrate  largely  by  allusion 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  against 
Judaism,  entitled  Tractatus  fratris  Nicolai  de  Lyra  de 
Messia  ejusque  adveniUf  una  cum  responsione  ad  Judcto- 
rum  argumenta  qucUuordecim  contra  veritatem  Evange- 
Uorumj  which  he  finished  in  1309.  It  b  generally  ap- 
pended to  his  commentary,  and  is  also  given  in  the  po- 
lemical work  entitled  the  Ilebrceomastix  of  Hieronymus 
de  SancU-fide  (Frankf.  1602,  p.  148  sq.).  For  the  differ- 
ent editions  of  De  Lyra's  works  and  translations  into 
French  and  German,  see  Gr^sse,  Tretor  des  Lwret  rare$ 
et  precieuXf  s.  v. ;  see  also  Davidson,  Sacred  UermeneU' 
tics  (ed.  1843),  p.  175  sq. ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Sacred  Lit 
fl.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cydop,  BibL  Lit,  ii,  s.  v. 

Lyre.    See  Haep. 

LyBa'niaa  (AvcraWac,  a  common  Greek  name)  is 
mentioned  by  Luke,  in  chap,  iil,  1,  as  tetnurch  of  Abilene, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  near  Damas- 
cus, at  the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  began  his  min- 
istry, A.D.  25.  See  Abila.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  ruled 
over  a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also  mentions 
Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a  tetrarch  Ly- 
sanias, while  recounting  events  of  the  reigns  of  Calig- 
ula and  Claudius.  These  circumstances  have  given  to 
Strauss  and  others  an  opportunity  for  accusing  the  evan- 
gelist of  confusion  and  error,  but  we  shall  see  that  this 
accusation  rests  on  a  groundless  assumption. 

(a.)  What  Josephus  says  of  the  Lysanias  who  was 
contemporary  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (i.e.  who  lived 
sixty  years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  Luke)  is,  that 
he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Memueus,  in 
the  government  of  Chalcis,  under  Mt.  Lebanon  (  War^  i, 
13, 1;  Ant,  xiv,  7, 4),  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at 
the  instance  of  Cleopatra  QAnt,  xv,  4,1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  territory.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and  that 
Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

(6.)  What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (L  e.  about  twen- 
ty years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  Luke's  Gospel)  is, 
that  the  former  emperor  promised  the  "  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias" to  Agrippa  {A  nt,  xviii,  6, 10),  and  that  the  latter 
actually  gave  to  him  "Abila  of  Lysanias'*  and  the  terri- 
tory near  Lebanon  {Ant,  xix,  5, 1 ;  comp.  JTar,  ii,  12,8). 

Amid  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  this  name,  sev- 
eral conjectures  have  been  indulged  in,  which  we  will 
here  notice. 

1.  According  to  Eusebius  (whom  others  have  follow- 
ed, such  as  Bede  and  Adrichomius;  see  Com.  a  Lapid. 
in  Luc,  iii,  1),  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
This  opinion  (the  untenableness  of  which  is  shown  by 
Valesius,  on  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  i,  9,  and  by  Scaliger, 
Animadver,  on  Euseb,  Chron,  p.  178)  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  mentions  Lysa- 
nias with  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip. 

2.  To  the  older  commentators,  such  as  Casaubon  (On 
Haroniust  Ann,  xxxi,  Num,  4),  Scaliger  {he,  cit.)^  and 
others  (see  Com.  a  Lap.  and  (xrotiua,  ad  loc.),  this  dif- 
ference of  dates  presented  no  difficulty.  Allowing  his- 
torical credit  to  Luke  (on  which  subject  see  Dr.  Mill, 
Pantheistic  Princip,  pt  ii,  p.  16  sq.),  no  less  than  to  Jose- 
phus, they  at  once  concluded  that  two  different  princes 
of  the  same  name,  and  possibly  of  the  same  family,  were 
referred  to  by  the  two  writers.  (See  also  Kuinol,  (M 
Luke  iii,  1 ;  Krebsiiis,  Obseiif.  p.  1 10-113 ;  and  Robinson, 
Biblioth,  Sacr,  v,  81). 

8.  This  reasonably  solution,  however,  was  unsatisfac- 


tory to  the  restless  critics  of  Germany.  Strauss  and 
others  (whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Bleek,  Synopt, 
ErkL  i,  156,  and  Meyer,  Komment,  ii,  289)  charge  the 
evangelist  with  "a  gross  chronological  error;"  a  charge 
which  they  found  on  the  assumption  that  the  Lysanias 
of  Chalcis  mentioned  by  Josephus  is  identical  with  the 
Lysanias  of  Abilene,  whom  Luke  mentions.  This  as- 
sumption is  supported  by  a  h3rpothesiB  which  is  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  namely,  that  Abilene,  being  contiguous  to 
Chalcis,  was  united  to  the  latter  under  the  rule  of  Lysa- 
nias, the  son  of  Ptolemy.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Josephus  nowhere  speaks  of  Abilene  in 
connection  with  this  Lysanias ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  men- 
tion it  at  all  until  many  years  after  the  notice  by  Luke. 
He  calls  Antony's  victim  simply  ruler  of  Chalcis.  More- 
over, it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  tetrarchical 
division  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  districts  was  not 
made  until  after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great;  so  that^ 
in  his  haste  to  inculpate  the  evangelist,  Straus^  in  ef- 
fect, attributes  to  the  historian,  whom  he  invidiously 
opposes  to  Luke  as  a  better  authority,  an  amount  of  in- 
accurate statement  which,  if  tme,  would  destroy  all  re- 
liance on  his  history ;  for  we  have  already  sieen  that  Jo- 
sephus more  than  once  speaks  of  a  **  tetrarchy  of  Lysa- 
nias, "  whereas  there  were  no  "  tetrarchies"  until  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy's  son  Lysaniaa 
It  is,  therefore,  a  juster  criticism  to  conclude  (against 
Strauss,  and  with  the  earlier  commentators)  that  in  such 
passages  as  we  have  quoted  above,  wherein  the  histori- 
an speaks  of  '^  Abila  of  Lysanias"  and  *Hhe  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias,"  that  a  later  Lysanias  is  certainly  meant; 
and  that  Josephus  is  not  only  accurate  himself,  but  a 
voucher  also  for  the  veracity  of  Luke.  But  there  is  yet 
stronger  evidence  to  be  found  in  Josephus  of  the  unten- 
ableness of  Strauss's  objection  and  theory.  In  his  Jew- 
ish War  (ii,  12,8)  the  historian  tells  us  that  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  "  removed  Agrippa  [the  second]  from  Chal- 
cis [the  kingdom,  be  it  remembered,  of  Strauss s  Lysa- 
nias] to  a  greater  kingdom,  giving  him  in  addition  the 
kingdom  of  Lysanias''  (t<  dk  r^c  XaXxiSoQ  ' Ay piieirav 
tic  pii^ova  fiaatXdav  /icrari3i|<rt  .  .  .  trpotri^riKt  di 
Triv  Ti  Avaapiov  fiaaiXiiav),  Ebrard  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity of  Strauss's  argument  by  drawing  from  these 
words  of  Josephus  the  following  conclusion— inevitable, 
indeed,  on  the  terms  of  Strauss^that  Agrippa  was  de- 
prived of  Chalcis,  receiving  in  exchange  a  larger  king- 
dom, and  also  Chalcis!  (See  Ebrartl's  Gospel  Hist, 
[Clark],  p.  146, 146 )  The  effect  of  this  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Lee  (Inspiration  [  1st  ed.],  p. 
394,  note],  **  Hence,  therefore,  Josephus  does  make  men- 
tion of  a  later  Lysanias  [on  the  denial  of  which  Strauss 
has  founded  his  assault  on  Luke],  and,  by  doing  so,  fully 
corroborates  the  fact  of  the  evangelist's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tangled  details  of  Jewish  history 
in  his  day."  Many  eminent  writers  have  expressly  ac- 
cepted Ebrard's  conclusion,  including  Meyer  (loc,  cit,) 
and  Bleek  {loc,  cit.).  Patritius  concludes  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  entire  case  with  the  discovery  that 
"  the  later  Lysanias,  whom  Luke  mentions,  was  known 
to  Josephus  also,  and  that,  so  far  from  any  difficulty  ac- 
cming  out  of  Josephus  to  the  evangelist's  chronology, 
as  alleged  by  objectors  to  his  veracity,  the  historian's 
statements  rather  confirm  and  strengthen  it"  {De  Evan- 
yeliis,  iii,  42, 25).  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  remark  that, 
if  the  sacred  writer  gains  illustration  from  the  Jewish 
historian  in  this  matter,  he  also  repays  him  the  favor, 
by  helping  to  clear  up  what  would  otherwise  be  unin- 
telligible in  his  statementa;  for  instance,  when  Jose- 
phus (Ant,  xvii,  17, 4)  mentions  '^Batansa,  with  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Auranitis,  and  a  certain  part  of  what  was 
called  '  the  house  of  Zenodorus,'  as  paying  a  certain 
tribute  to  Philip"  {<xvv  rtvi  fjiipii  oIkov  rov  Zrjvodutpou 
Xiyopivov) ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  '^  the  house 
of  Zenodorus"  included  other  territory  besides  Abilene 
(comp.  Ant,  xv,  10, 3,  with  War,  i,  20, 4),  we  cannot  but 
admit  the  force  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Grotius  (as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Hudson,  On  the  Antiq,  xvii,ll,  4),  that 
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"when  Josephus  says  gome  part  of  the  house  or  postes- 
sion  ofZenodorut  was  allotted  to  Philip,  be  thereby  de- 
clares that  the  larger  part  of  it  belonged  to  another. 
This  other  was  Lysanias,  whom  Luke  mentions"  (see 
also  Krebsius,  Observat.  p.  112). 

4.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  state  that  other  writers  be- 
sides Strauss  and  his  party  have  held  the  identity  of 
Luke's  Lysanias  with  Joscphos's  son  of  Ptolemy,  and 
have  also  believed  that  Josephus  mentioned  but  one  Ly- 
sanias. But  (unlike  Strauss)  they  resorted  to  jl  great 
shift  rather  than  assail  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist. 
Valesius  (on  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes,  i,  10),  and,  more  re- 
cently, Paulus  (Comment,  ad  loc.),  suggested  an  altera- 
tion of  Luke's  text,  either  by  an  erasure  of  rirpapx^^^^ 
T0£  after  'A/3cXi}vJ7Ct  or  retaining  the  participle  and 
making  it  agree  with  ^iXimrov  as  its  subject  (getting 
rid  of  Avtraviou  as  a  leading  word  by  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  genitive  of  designation  by  its  transposition  with 
T^C— q.  d.  rijc  Avoaviov  'A/3tXijvijc  TtTpapxovvTos)i  as 
if  Philip  had  been  called  by  the  evangelist  '*  tetrarch  of 
Itunea,  Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias."  This 
expedient,  however,  of  saving  Luke's  veracity  by  the 
mutilation  of  his  words  is  untenable,  not  having  any 
support  from  MS.  authority. 

5.  Still  others  think  it  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actually 
the  prince  referred  to  by  Luke.  Thus,  instead  of  a  con- 
tradiction, we  obtain  from  the  Jewish  historian  a  con- 
firmation of  the  evangelist;  and  the  argument  becomes 
very  decisive  if,  as  some  think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  story  which  has 
reference  to  Cleopatra. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  adding,  that  in  modem  times 
a  coin  has  been  discovered  bearing  the  inscription  Av- 
traviou Ttrpapxov  Ktti  rip^^tepf  a»Ct  and  Pococke  also  found 
an  inscription  on  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  called 
Nebi  Abel,  the  ancient  Abila,  fifteen  English  miles  from 
Damascus,  which  makes  mention  of  Lytamaa,  tetrarch 
of  Abilene,  Both  the  coin  and  the  inscription  refer  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Herod  (Pococke's  De- 
tcriptioH  of  the  Eaaty  II,  i,  115, 116;  and  Sestini,  Lettere 
et  DissertaHofd  numismatiche^  vi,  101,  tab.  2,  as  quoted  by 
Wieseler,  Chronoiog.  Synops,  p.  183).  Similarly,  the  ge- 
ographer Ptolemy  mentions  an  "  Abila  which  bears  the 
surname  of  Lysanias,'*  *A/3tXa  f«rucXf;^(t<ra  Aiwaviov  (v, 
18).  See  Davidson's  IrUroducU  to  N.  T.  p.  218.  See 
Abilbnk. 

Lysczynski,  Casimir,  a  martyr  of  philosophical 
atheism,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Lithuania, 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Wilna,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  but  from 
whence  he  was  finally  expelled  on  account  of  his  singu- 
lar religious  views.  He  then  commenced  to  study  law, 
and  in  1680  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Brzeski, 
in  Lithuania.  He  now  turned  his  attention  again  to 
theology,  and  wrote,  in  the  form  of  remarks  on  Alstedt's 
Natural  Theology^  a  lengthy  refutation  of  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God.  He  used  in  his  arguments  some 
incautious  expressions,  and  on  a  journey  to  Warsaw  he 
was  arrested,  Oct.  31, 1688,  on  the  plea  that,  by  denying 
the  exbtence  of  God,  the  author  of  all  law,  Lysczynski 
had  become  an  outlaw.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bbhop  of  Livonia,  was  appointed  to 
try  his  case.  A  former  friend  of  Lysczynski  appeared 
as  bis  accuser,  and,  after  the  incriminating  books  had 
been  examined,  he  was  sent  before  the  diet  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  states  went  again  over  the  whole  case. 
Brszeska  repeated  his  charges,  maintaining,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  in  using  in  his  works  the  expression  "  ita 
non  athei  credimns,"  Lysczjniski  had  declared  himself 
an  atheist,  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  by  asserting 
that  God  did  not  create  man,  but  that  man  invented 
God.  Lysczynski  answered  that  he  had  intended  his 
works  as  an  examination  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  mentioning  the  fundamental  objections  of  un- 
believers only  as  a  preliminary  argument,  and  that  he 
meant  to  live  and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 


in  which  he  was  brought  up.  His  defence,  however, 
was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  senate  condemned 
him  to  suffer  death  at  the  stake.  The  royal  verdict  was 
that  Lysczynski's  MSS.  should  be  publicly  burned  by 
the  executioner  along  with  himself,  and  that  the  house 
in  which  he  wrote  hb  works  should  be  torn  down. 
The  sentence  was  afterwards  altered,  and  he  was  be- 
headed before  being  burned,  March  31, 1689.  See  C.  F. 
Ammon,  C.  Lt/sczynsH,  em  BeUrag  z.  Getch,  d.  idealtn 
Atheismus  (Gotting.  1802) ;  Herzog,  Reat'Encyldop.  viii, 
628.     (J.N.  P.) 

Lyser  (also  Leiser  or  Lryser),  an  eminent  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  bom  at  Winnenden,  in  Wtlrtemberg, 
March  18, 1552,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Tilbingen.  In  1573  he  became  pastor  at  Gellersdorf,  in 
Austria,  where  he  soon  distingubbed  himself  as  a  preach- 
er. He  often  preached  also  in  Vienna,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Tubingen  July  16, 1576, 
being  then  under  25  years  old.  After  remaining  for  two 
years  at  the  court  of  the  elector  August  of  Saxony,  he 
became  pastor  and  professor  at  Wittenberg.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  '^  Formula  Concordia,"  he  and  J.  Andre* 
devised  a  new  organization  for  the  university;  he  was 
also  commissioned  to  revise  the  text  of  the  Lutheran 
translation  of  the  Bible,  etc  After  the  death  of  the 
elector  August  in  1586,  Calvinbm  began  to  regain  the 
ascendency  in  Saxony,  and  Lyser  left  Wittenberg,  gen- 
erally regretted  by  the  university  and  the  community, 
to  accept  a  call  to  Bronswick  as  coadjutor  or  vice-super- 
intendent. He,  however,  retumed  to  Wittenberg  in 
1592,  and  shortly  after  became  preacher  at  the  court  of 
Dresden.  Here  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties,  honored  not  only  by  the  prince, 
but  also  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  He  died  Februar>-  22, 
1610.  Hb  principal  works  are  a  continuation  of  Chem- 
nitz's Harmonia  I V  Evangelistarum  (whic^  was  com- 
pleted by  John  Gerhard),  ErUtutervftgtn  u.  drei  Fragen 
(1698),  and  a  number  oiPredigten^  particularly  VierLmd" 
tags-predigten  (1605).  See  Polyc.  Leyser  ill,  Officium 
pietatiSf  quod  C.  D.  Polyc,  Ley  aero  dtbuil  et  persolrit  pro^ 
nepos  (Lpz.  1706) ;  Gleich,  A  nnale$  ecdenattiei ;  Adami, 
Vit.  iheol;  Spizel,  Tempi  hon.;  ErdmunnB,  Lebentbetckr, 
d,  Wittenb,  Theol,  etc  -,  Herzog,  Real-Encykl,  viii,  628  sq. 

Lys'ias  {Avmac,  a  common  Greek  name),  the  name 
of  two  men  mentioned,  one  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  the 
other  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  A  Syrian  "  nobleman  of  the  blood  roral"  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  setting  out  for  Persia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  hb  son,  and  regent  of  that  part  of 
hb  kingdom  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt  (1  Mace,  iii,  82;  2  Mace  x,  11 ;  com- 
pare Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  7, 2 ;  Appian,  De  rebus  Syr,  46X 
Acting  under  the  special  orders  of  the  king,  Lysias  col- 
lected a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Jews.  Thb  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  generab  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gor- 
gias,  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  Judas  Maocabie- 
us  near  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iii,  38-iv,  18;  Joeephn^  Anf, 
xii,  7, 3, 4).  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  1 65,  Lysias  him- 
self invaded  Judsea  with  a  stiil  larger  army,  and  joined 
battle  with  Judas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethsura.  The 
Syrians  were  again  defeated,  and  so  decisively  that  Jodaa 
was  able  to  accomplbh  his  great  purpose,  the  purifka- 
tion  of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-esublishment  of  divina 
worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace  iv,  28-61 ;  Josephus,  A  nt, 
xii,  7,  5-7).  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch,  and,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  campaign,  the  death  of  Epiphanes  left 
him  in  virtual  possession  of  the  supreme  power.  Short- 
ly afterwards  (probably  B.C.  168),  with  an  army  equal  in 
number  to  the  former  two  combined,  with  three  hundred 
war-chariots  and  two-and-thirty  elephants,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  young  king  Antiochus  Eupator,  he  agam 
entered  Judiea  from  the  side  of  Idummi.  Having  taken 
the  fortified  city  of  Bethsura,  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem 
and  hud  siege  to  the  Temple.  Meeting  hCTc  with  a 
stouter  reabtance  than  be  had  anticipate^  and  besring 
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that  Philip,  a  rival  claimant  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
king,  was  returning  from  Persia,  he  hastily  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Jews,  and  set  out  for  Antioch.  On  reach' 
ing  this  city  he  found  it  in  the  possession  of  his  rival. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed  Philip  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Another  and  more  formidable  opponent, 
however,  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  first  cousin  of  the  king,  who,  escaping  from  Rome, 
landed  at  Tripolis,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
people  rose  in  his  favor,  and  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were 
seized  and  put  to  death  (1  Mace  vi-vii,  2 ;  2  Mace  xiii- 
ziv,  2 ;  Joseph.  ^R^.  xii,  9, 10 :  Appian,  Dt  rebus  Syr,  47). 

In  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  an  account  is  given 
at  some  length  of  an  invasion  of  Judiea  by  Lysias,  made 
before  the  final  invasion,  but  ajier  the  death  of  £pipha- 
nes  (2  Mace.  xi).  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  more  trustworthy  narratives  of  the  first 
book,  and  it  is  clear  from  2  Mace  ix,  28-x,  10,  that  the 
writer  is  not  following  a  strictly  chronological  order  in 
this  part  of  his  history.  Internal  evidence  seems  to  fa- 
vor the  opinion  that  this  narrative  has  been  compiled 
from  separate  and  partial  accounts  of  the  two  invasions 
referred  to  in  1  Mace,  iv-vi,  the  writer  too  hastily  in- 
ferring that  they  described  the  same  event. —  Kit  to. 
''There  is  no  snificient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
events  recorded  are  different  (Patritius,  De  Consensu 
Mace  §  xxvii,  xxxni),  for  the  mistake  of  dato  in  2 
Mace,  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (compare  Wems- 
dorf,  Defide  Mace,  §  bcvi;  Grimm,  on  2  Mace,  xi,  1). 
The  idea  of  Grotius  that  2  Mace,  xi  and  2  Mace,  xiii  are 
duplicate  records  of  the  same  event,  in  spito  of  Ewald's 
support  (Geschickte,  iv,  365,  note),  is  scarcely  tenable, 
and  leaves  half  the  difllculty  unexplained." 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chiliarch  (xcXiop^oc,^ chief 
captain")  who  commanded  the  Roman  troops  in  Jeru- 
salem during  the  latter  part  of  the  procuratorship  of 
Felix,  and  by  whom  Paul  was  secured  from  the  fury  of 
the  Jews,  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  procurator  Felix 
at  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxi,  81-88;  xxii,  24-^0;  xxiii,  17-30; 
xxiv,  7, 22).  A.D..d5.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
than  what  is  stated  in  these  passages.  From  his  name, 
and  from  Acts  xxii,  28,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a 
Greek  who  had  become  a  Roman  citizen.  His  proper 
rank  appears  to  have  been  that  of  military  tribune^  and 
his  note  to  his  superior  ofllcer  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  Roman  military  correspondence  (comp.  Wemsdorf,  C^ 
Lysia  Oratioj  Helmst.  1743).     See  Pauu 

Lyaim'aohns  {Xuaifiaxod  a  frequent  Greek  name), 
the  name  of  two  men  mentioned  in  the  Apocr3rpha. 

1.  ''The  son  of  Ptolenueus  of  Jerusalem,"  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  translator  into  Greek  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  (see  the  close  of  the  Sept.  version).  The  Apoc- 
ryphal "  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther,"  A.  V.,  says, "  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemieus  and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and  Levite,  and 
Ptolenueus  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of  Phurim,  which 
they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus,  the  son 
of  Ptolemseus,  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  had  interpreted  it" 
(xi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  translator  was  also  the  author  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Esther,  Apocryphal  Ad- 
ditions TO. 

2.  A  brother  of  the  Menelaus  whom  Antiochus  ap- 
pointed high-priest  (B.C.  cir.  171).  Menelaus  left  him 
temporarily  "  in  his  stead  in  the  priesthood,"  and  en- 
couraged him  to  commit  many  sacrileges.  Thus  he 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  common  people,  who  rose 
against  him  and  killed  him  (2  Mace,  iv,  29,  89).  The 
Vulgate  erroneously  makes  him  the  successor  instead  of 
the  deputy  of  MeneUuis. 

Lysons,  Dahibl,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  rector  of  Rod- 
marton,  in  Gloucestershire  (1804-83),  was  educated  at 
Gloucester  and  at  St,  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  at  which  uni- 
versity he  attained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1785.  Later 
he  filled  the  curacy  of  Putney.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1884. 
He  published  a  sermon  or  two,  and  a  History  of  the  Or- 


igin and  Progress  of  the  Meeting  of  the  three  Choirs  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford;  but  his  fame  rests 
entirely  upon  his  topographical  works,  which  are  excel- 
lent for  their  laborious  research,  accuracy  of  description, 
and  useful  record  of  matters  which  most  probably  would 
otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  On  this  point 
consult  the  English  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.,  and  Allibone,  DicL 
of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Lys'tra  (17  Awrpa,  Acts  xiv,  6,  21;  xvi,  1;  rd 
AwrTpttf  Acts  xiv,  8;  xvi,  2;  2  Tim.  iii,  11),  a  city  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  much  interest  in  the  history  of  Paul  and 
Timothy. 

We  are  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from  Iconium  (ver. 
2),  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  its  neighborhood,  and  there 
preached  the  Gospel.  In  the  course  of  thb  service  a 
remarkable  miracle  was  worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame 
man  (ver.  8).  Thb  occurrence  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
of  the  place  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  gods,  Mer- 
cury and  Jupiter,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to  have 
formerly  visited  this  district  in  human  form  [see  Lyca- 
onia],  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same  favor,  and 
consequently  were  proceeding  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
strangers  (ver.  18).  The  apostles  rejected  this  worship 
with  horror  (ver.  14),  and  Paul  addressed  a  speech  to 
them,  turning  their  minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the 
blessings  of  nature.  The  distinct  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much as  a  Church  was  founded  at  Lystra,  which  in 
post-apostolic  rimes  was  so  important  as  to  send  its 
bishops  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils  (Hierodes,  Synerd, 
p.  676).  The  adorarion  of  the  Lystrians  was  rapidly 
folk)wed  by  a  change  of  feeling.  The  persecuting  Jews 
arrived  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Iconium,  and  had 
such  influence  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(Acts  xiv,  r9).  On  his  recovery,  he  withdrew,  with 
Barnabas,  to  Derbe  (ver.  20),  but  before  long  retraced 
his  steps  through  L.vstra  (ver.  21),  encouraging  the  new 
disciples  to  be  steadfast.  It  is  not  absolutely  stated  that 
Paul  was  ever  in  Lystra  again,  but,  from  the  general 
description  of  the  route  of  the  third  missionary  journey 
(xviii,  28),  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was.     See  Pauu 

It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10,  11,  that  Timothy 
was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  Paul's  sufferings  and 
courage  on  the  above  occasion;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  his  conversion  to  Christianity  resulted 
partly  from  these  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
teaching  of  his  Je¥rish  mother  and  grandmother,  Eu- 
nice and  Lois  (2  Tim.  i,  5).  Thus,  when  the  apostle, 
accompanied  by  Silas,  came,  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  to  this  place  again  (and  here  we  should  notice 
how  accurately  Derbe  and  Lystra  are  here  mentioned 
in  the  inverse  order),  Timothy  was  already  a  Chris- 
tian (Acts  xvi,  1).  Here  he  received  circumcision, 
**  because  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts"  (ver.  8) ;  and  from 
this  point  began  his  connection  with  Paul's  travels.  We 
are  doubly  reminded  here  of  Jewish  residents  in  and 
near  Lystra.  Their  first  settlement^  and  the  ancestors 
of  Timothy  among  them,  may  very  probably  be  traced 
to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in  Phrj-gia 
by  Antiochus  three  centuries  before  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii, 
8,  4).  Still  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential 
Jewish  population  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  S3magngue,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  Luke  (Acts  xiv)  is  thoroughly  heathen.  As 
to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiv,  18  {tov  Aibc  rov 
ovToq  irpb  riJQ  fl-oXiiuc)  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Jupiter.  Walch,  in  hb 
Spidlegium  Antiquitatum  Lystrensium  {Disseii,  in  Acta 
Apostolorumj  Jena,  1766,  vol.  iii),  thinks  that  in  thb 
passage  a  statue,  not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intended. 

Pliny  (v,  42)  pbces  Lystra  in  Galatia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v,  4, 12)  in  Isauria ;  but  these  statements  are  quite 
consbtent  with    iu   being    pbced    in    Lyr- 
Luke,  as  it  b  by  Hierocles  {Synecd,  p.  f 
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dty  was  south  of  Iconium,  but  its  precise  site  is  uncer- 
tain, as  well  as  that  of  Derbe,  which  is  mentioned  along 
with  iu  CoL  Leake  remarks  that  the  sacred  text  ap- 
pears to  place  it  nearer  to  Derbe  than  to  Iconium ;  for 
Paul^  on  leaving  that  city,  proceeded  tirst  to  Lystra, 
and  thence  to  Derbe;  and  in  like  manner  returned  to 
Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (see  Walch, 
Diss,  in  Act.  Apost,  iii,  173  sq.).  He  also  observes  that 
thb  seems  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy 
(v,  4, 12),  who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and  near  Isaura, 
which  seems  evidently  to  have  occupied  some  part  of 
the  valley  of  Sidy  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr.  Under  the 
(ireek  empire,  Homonada,  Isaura,  and  Lystra,  as  well  as 
Derbe  and  Laranda,  were  all  included  in  the  consular 
province  of  Lycaonia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metro- 
|x>litan  see  of  Iconium.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, CoL  Leake  inclines  to  think  that  the  vestiges 
of  Lystra  may  be  sought  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  success  at  or  near  Wiran  Kkatun^  or  Khatun  Seraiy 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Iconium.  "  Nothing," 
says  this  able  geographer,  "can  more  strongly  show  the 
little  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  geography  of  Asia  Minor  than  that 
of  the  cities  which  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  has  made  so 
interesting  to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is  yet 
certainly  knovm"  (^Tour  and  Geogr,  of  Asia  MtnoTy  p. 
102).  Mr.  Arundell  supposes  that,  should  the  ruins  of 
Lystra  not  be  found  at  the  place  indicated  by  CoL  Leake, 
they  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  remains  at  Kara- 
hissar,  near  the  lake  Bey-shehr  (Discoveries  in  Asia 
Minor.)  Still  more  lately,  Mr.  Hamilton  {Research^ 
fs  in  Asia  Minoi-^  ii,  319)  identifies  its  site  with  the 
ruins  called  Biu-bir-Kilissek  (the  "  Thousand  and  one 
churches"),  at  the  base  of  a  conical  mountain  of  vol- 
canic structure  named  the  Karadagh  (generally  thought 
to  be  those  of  Derbe,  but  which,  according  to  his  argu- 
ments, must  be  sought  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  Divle),  as 
being  more  considerable  (a  bishop  of  Lystra  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  Hierocles,  Synecd.  p. 
675),  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Iconium  to  Derbe. 
Another  traveller  ascended  the  mountain,  and  says,  "On 
looking  down  I  perceived  churches  on  all  sides  of  the 
mountain,  scattered  about  in  various  positions.  ...  In- 
cluding those  in  the  plain,  there  are  al)out  two  dozen  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty 
may  be  traced  altogether"  (Falkner  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St,  Paul,  i,  202).  Corop.  Mannert,*  Geogr,  VI, 
ii,  189  sq. ;  Forfoiger,  Handb,  ii,  322. 


L3rtle,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom,  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  at  Sa- 
lem, N.  Y.,  Oct.  81, 1826,  was  converted  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  1847,  joined  the  Church  in  1848, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1854,  and  joined  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  successively  preached  at  Granville, 
(1857)  Argyle  and  North  Greenwich,  (1859)  Whitehall, 
(1861)  Mechanicsville,  (1863)  Third  Street  Church, 
Troy,  (1865)  Westport,  (1867)  North  Chatham,  and  last- 
ly at  Kock  City  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  October  18, 
1869.  He  "was  possessed  of  a  sound  understanding, 
good  judgment,  and  a  kind  and  sv-ropathizing  nature. 
He  was  ardent  and  firm  in  his  friendships,  a  kind  hus- 
band and  father,  a  faithful  Christian,  a  good  preacher, 
excelling  as  a  pastor."  During  his  second  year  at  Ar- 
gyle an  epidemic  bnAe  out ;  but  he  continued  at  his  post 
of  duty,  nursing  the  sick,  and  giving  counsel  and  advice 
to  the  dying.     See  Conf.  Minutes,  1870,  p.  140. 

L3rttleton,  Charles,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
bom  at  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  in  1714,  was  educated 
at  Eton-  and  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  rector  of 
Alvechurch,  Worcester,  in  1742 ;  dean  of  Exeter  in  1748 ; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1762,  and  president  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  1765.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1768.  He 
published  one  sermon  (Lond.  1765, 4to),  and  left  various 
interesting  scientific  works.  See  Allibone,  IMct.  ofBrii, 
and  A  mer.  A  uihors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Lyttleton,  George,  Sir,  an  English  peer  and 
celebrated  politician,  who  was  bom  in  Worcesterehire  in 
1708-9,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford ;  entered  Parliament  in  1730,  held  several  high  po- 
litical offices,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1759,  and  died 
in  1773,  is  noted  also  as  the  author  of  Observations  om 
the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul  (1747,  8 vo, 
and  often ;  last  edit.  1854, 12mo),  a  work  which  elicited 
much  praise  for  the  able  defence  it  furnishes  for  the 
tmths  of  Christianity,  or,  as  Leland  (Deistuxd  Writers, 
p.  156  sq.)  sa3r8,  constitutes  of  itself  "  a  demonstration 
sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion." Another  work  of  lord  George  Lyttleton  of  inter- 
est to  us  is  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760).  He  bad 
a  son,  Thomas,  who  died  young,  and  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  profligacy  as  his  father  for  virtue.  See 
Johnson,  Lives  of  the  PoetSy  iii,  391-400;  PhiUimore, 
Life  of  Lord  Lfftileton,  (1846);  Lond.  Quart.  Rev,  1846 
(June);  Monthly  Heview,  1772  (April  and  May);  1774 
(December);  Allibone,  Did.  of  British  and  Americau 
Authors^  ii,  1150. 
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Ma'ftoah  (Heb.  MaSkah%  MS^?,  oppression,  Sept. 
Maaya,  but  in  Gren.  xxii,  24,  fAoxa ;  in  1  Chron.  it,  48 ; 
iii,  3,  Ma/x<i ;  in  I  Chron.  vii,  15, 16,  Moo^a ;  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  35,  Mowxa ;  in  1  Chron.  xi,  43,  Mo^a ;  Yulg.  Maa- 
cha ;  Auth.  Vers.  "Maacah"  only  2  Sam.  iii,  8;  x,  6,  8), 
the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  nine  persons.  See  also 
Bkth-maachah. 

1.  A  city  and  region  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
not  far  from  Geshur,  a  district  of  Syria  (Josh,  xiii,  13 ; 
2  Sam.  X,  6,  8;  1  Chron.  xix,  7).  Hence  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Syria  is  called  Aram-Maacah,  or  Syria  of  Ma- 
achah  ("  Syria-Maachah,"  1  Chron.  xix,  6).  It  appears 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  southerly  junction  of  Ccele- 
Syria  and  Damascene-Syria,  being  bounded  by  the  king- 
dom of  Rehob  on  the  north,  by  that  of  Geshur  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Up- 
per Jordan,  on  the  east  and  west.  See  Geshur.  The 
little  kingdom  thus  embraced  the  southem  and  eastern 
declivities  of  Hermon,  and  a  portion  of  the  rocky  pla- 
teau of  Itursea  (Porter's  Damascus,  i,  319;  comp.  Joum. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  310).  The  Israelites  seem  to 
have  considered  this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  able  to  get  possession  of  it  (Jo«h.  xiii, 
13).     In  the  time  of  David  this  petty  principality  had 


a  king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men  to  the 
grand  alliance  of  the  Syrian  nations  against  the  Jewish 
monarch  (2  Sam.  x,  6,8).  The  lot  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Mauasseh  beyond  the  Jordan  extended  to  this  countrA-, 
as  had  previously  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan 
(DeuL  iii,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5).  The  Gentile  name  is  Ma- 
acahthite  ("^ns?^.  Sept,  Maxa^i,  but  Maaxa^i  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  24,  Maya^a  in  1  Chron.  iv,  19,  Mioyo^ei 
in  Jer.  xl,  8;  Auth.  Version  *' Maachathite,"  but  ''Maa- 
chathi*^  in  Dent,  iii,  14),  which  is  also  put  for  the  people 
(Deut.  iii,  14;  Josh,  xii,  5;  xiii,  11, 13;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23).  Near  or  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  small 
state  of  Maacah  was  the  town  called  for  that  reason 
Abel  beth-maacah,  perhaps  its  metropolis,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  A  bil  el-Kamh,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  and  stream  that  descends  from 
Meij  Ayun  towards  the  Huleh,  and  on  a  summit,  with 
a  large  offset  on  the  south.  See  AsEL-Bb-rti-MAA- 
CHAH.  RosenmUller  explains  the  name  Maacah  to 
press,  to  press  together,  which  seems  to  denote  a  region 
inclosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  a  land  of  val- 
ley's. The  name  of  this  region  is  Anglicized  every- 
where "Maachah**  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  except  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  8 ;  x,  6, 8.    Once  (Josh,  xiii,  13,  second  clause)  it  ia 
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writtm  in  the  original  Maacaik  (Hebrew  M€Uikath% 
rsr^  Sept  Maxa^i.Vidg.  Mackati,  Auth.  Vera. "  Ma- 
•chathitee").  The  identification  of  the  Chaldee  venion 
with  the  difltrict  of  Epicairus  (RwiKaipoQ),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  9)  as  lying  between  CaUirrhoS  and 
Liviaa,  as  also  that  of  the  Syriac  (on  1  Chron.)  witli 
Charcmj  according  to  RoaenmlUler  {AUertk,\,i\)  a  tract 
in  the  district  of  the  Ledja  (Burekhardt,  i,  860),  is  mere- 
ly traditionary  (Reland,  Paiatt,  p.  1 18). 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  four  children  of  Nahor  by 
his  concubine  Reumah,  probably  a  son,  although  the 
sex  is  unceruin  (Gen.  xxii,  24).  B.C.  cir.  2040.  £w- 
ald  arbitrarily  connects  the  name  with  the  district  of 
Maachah  in  the  Hermon  range  {Gesch.  i,  414,  note  1). 

3.  The  sister  of  Hupham  (Huppim)  and  Shupham 
(Shuppiro),  and  consequently  granddaughter  of  Benja- 
min ;  she  married  Machir,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons 
<^1  Chron.  vii,  15, 16).     KC  post.  1856.     See  Gilbad. 

4.  The  second  named  of  the  concubines  of  Caleb  (son 
of  Hezron),  by  whom  she  had  several  children  (1  Chron. 
ii,  48).     KC  ante  1658. 

5.  The  wife  of  Jehiel  and  mother  of  Gibeon  (I  Chron. 
viii,  29;  ix,  85).     B.C.  cir.  1658. 

6.  A  daughter  of  Talmni,  king  of  Geshur ;  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii, 
8).  B  a  1053.  In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  we  read  of  David's 
invading  the  land  of  the  Geshnrites,  and  the  Jewish 
commentators  (in  Jerome,  ad  Rrg.)  allege  that  he  then 
took  the  daughter  of  the  king  captive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after  she  had 
been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the  law  in  Deut  xxi. 
But  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  for  the  Geshur  invaded  by 
David  was  to  the  south  of  Judah,  whereas  the  Geshur 
over  which  Talmai  ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  re- 
garded as  part  of  Sjnia  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  See  Gbsii  uu. 
The  fact  appeara  to  be  that  David,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  this  king,  contracted  an  alliance  with  him, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  against  Ishbosheth  in 
those  parts.  Josephos  gives  her  name  Ma^a^ir  {Ant, 
vii,  1, 4).     See  David. 

7.  The  father  of  Hanan,  which  latter  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's £unous  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  43).  B.C.  ante 
1046. 

8.  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  which  latter  was  the 
military  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  under  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).     B.C.  ante  1014^ 

9.  The  father  of  Achish,  which  latter  was  the  king 
of  Gath,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  search  of  his  runaway 
servants,  and  thus  forfeited  hb  life  by  transcending  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii,  89).  B.C. 
ante  1010.  He  appeara  to  have  been  different  from  the 
Maoch  of  1  Sam.  xxvii,  2.    See  Achish. 

10.  A  daughter  of  Abishalom,  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 
and  mother  uf  Abijam  (1  Kings  xv,  2).  Ra  973-958. 
In  verse  10  we  read  that  Asa's  "  mother's  name  was  Ma- 
achah. the  daughter  of  AUshalom.'*  It  is  evident  that 
here  "mother^  is  used  in  a  loose  sense,  and  means 
^  grandmother,"  which  the  Maachah  named  in  verse  2 
must  have  been  to  the  Asa  of  verse  10.  It  therefore 
appean  to  be  a  great  error  to  make  two  persons  of  them, 
as  is  done  by  Calmet  and  others.  The  Abishalom  who 
was  the  father  of  this  Maachah  is  called  Absalom  in  2 
Chron.  xi,  20-22,  and  is  generally  supposed  by  the  Jews 
to  have  been  Absalom,  the  son  of  David ;  which  seems 
not  improbable,  seeing  that  Rehohoam's  two  other  wives 
were  of  hb  father's  family  (2  Chron.  xi,  18).  In  2  Chron. 
xiil,  2,  she  b  called  **  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel 
<»f  Gibeah."  But  Josephus  says  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  {Ant.  viii,  10, 1), 
and  consequently  his  granddaughter.  This  seems  not 
unlikely,  and  in  that  case  thb  Tamar  must  have  been 
the  wife  of  Uriel.  See  Abijah.  It  would  appear  that 
Asa's  own  mother  was  dead  before  he  began  to  reign : 
for  Maachah  bore  the  rank  and  state  of  queen-mother 
(resembling  that  of  the  sultaness  Yalide  among  the 
Turka),  the  powera  of  which  she  so  much  abui«ed  to  the 
•noouragement  of  idolatrv,  that  Asa  commenced  bb  rc- 


forms  by  '^  removing  her  from  being  queen,  because  aba 
had  made  an  idol  (lit.  tifrigkt)  in  a  grove"  (1  Kings  xv, 
10-13;  2  Chron.  xv,  16). 

Maacath.    See  Maacah,  1. 

Ma'Achah  (Gen.  xxii,  24 ;  1  Kings  ii,  89 ;  xv,  2, 10, 
18;  1  Chron.  ii,  48;  iii,  2;  vii,  15, 16;  viii,  29;  ix,  85; 
xi,  48 ;  xix,  6, 7 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  20, 21, 22 ;  xv, 
16).    See  Maacah. 

Maach'athi  (Deut.  iii,  14),  Mattoh'^athitea 
(Josh,  xii,  5;  xiii,  11,  18  [in  the  second  vHxnurrence  it 
should  be  Maacath]\  2  Sam.  xxiii,84;  2  Kings  xxv, 
28 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  19 ;  Jer.  xl,  8).     See  Maacah,  1. 

Ma'ttdai  (Heb.  A/aff(/«i^',  "nj^,  omawoito/;  Sept. 
lAooiia)^  one  of  the  '*sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  hb 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  84).    B.a  459. 

Mattdi'ah  (Heb.  MaSdyah',  H^n?^,  ornafnent  of 
Jehovah;  Septuag.  Maa^mcVulg.  Madia\  one  of  the 
priests  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii,  5) ;  evidently  the  same  with  the  Moapiah 
(Heb.  Moa^foh'y  rn'^i'^^  festival  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
Maadaif  Vulg.  Moadiii)^  whose  son  Piltai  is  mentioned 
in  verse  17  (where  some  connection  with  one  Miniamin 
b  obscurely  noted);  the  true  pointing  being  perhaps 
n^*17b,  Moadyah',  which  will  make  both  forms  coin- 
cide,   aa  K6. 

Ma'al  (Heb.  Maay\  "^^^  perhaps  compauiotrnte  t 
Sept.  has  two  names,  *  I  a/ia, 'A  ta,  the  firat  syllable  of  the 
former  being  apparentiy  taken  from  the  last  of  the  pre- 
ceding name  Gilalai ;  Vulg.  Macn)^  one  of  the  priests 
appointed  to  perform  the  music  at  the  celebratibn  of  the 
completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xii,  86).     RC.446. 

Maa'leh-aorab'bim  (Heb.  Maaieh'- A  kraUnm', 
0'^a^P5  '^^^^^^^^  ascent  of  the  scorpions^  Lq.  scor- 
pion-hill; in  Numb,  xxxiv,  4,  Septuag.  avofiamc  'Aicpo- 
litiv,  Auth.Vers.  ^  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim  {'*  in  Josh,  x  v, 
8,  TrpoaavafSaots  'AxpajSiv ;  in  Judg.  i,  86,  avafiaoiq 
'kKpa^iv^  **  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim ;"  Vulg.  every- 
where ascensus  scorpiottis)^  a  pass  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of^alestine.    See  Akrabbim. 

Ma&'leh-adum'mixn  {Heh,Maaleh^'Adummim\ 
D^aiK  nb?p,  ascent  of  Adummim ;  Sept.  dva/3a<ric 
[also  irpSaiiaaic  and  irpooavafiam^'i  'Advftfiip^  Vulg. 
ascauio  Adoinmimj  Auth.Vers.  **  the  going  up  of  Adum- 
mim"), a  dangerous  pass  near  Gilgal  (Josh,  xv,  7 ;  xviii, 
17).    See  Adummim. 

Maan,  John,  a  French  liistorlan  and  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Mans  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century ; 
was  prebend  of  Touvs  in  1648;  official  and  grand-vicar 
to  the  archbbhop  of  Toura  in  1651,  and  died  about  1667. 
His  works  are  Antiqui  Casus  reservati  in  diactsi  Tu- 
ronensi  (1648,  4to),  written  by  order  of  the  bbhop  of 
Toxxni-Sancta  et  MetropoUtana  Ecciesia  TuroHensis, 
sacrorumpont\ficum  suorum  omnta  virtutibust  etc  (1667). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Ma'ttni  (Maavi  v.  r.  Baavi),  the  ancestor  of  sev- 
eral who  had  married  (lentile  wives  after  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  84) ;  evidently  the  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
Ibt  (Ezra  x,88). 

Ma'&rath  (Ilpb.  Maarath',  r^TO, desolation;  Sept. 
Manpw^,  Vulg.  Marelh\  a  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Gedor  and  Beth-anoth  (Josh. 
XV,  59).  De  Saulcy  suggests  a  place  which  he  caUs 
Kharbet  el-Merassas,  south-east  of  Jerusalem  {Narra- 
tive^  ii,  17);  and  Schwarz  declares  it  is  a  village  called 
Magr^  west  of  Ekron  {Palest,  p.  107) :  both  far  from  the 
indications  of  the  text,  which  require  a  locality  north  of 
Hebnm  ( Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.).  It  may  be  represent- 
ed by  the  ruins  marked  as  Mersia  on  Van  de  Velde's 
Map  (1858),  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem, 
about  half  way  between  Bereikut  and  Solomon's  Pools, 
at  Urtas;  but  on  the  second  edition  of  his  Map  (1865) 
thb  place  disappears,  and  we  have  in  the  required  re- 
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gion  unappropriated  only  the  ruins  Merina,  on  a  little 
atieam  just  north  of  Kufln,  evidently  the  "  ruined  tower 
called  Merrina«  seen  by  biro  on  the  high  ground  south 
of  wady  Arub"  {Memoir^  p.  247). 

Ma&sei'^all  (^th,Mad»eyah\  tV^^TQ^ot  [1  Chron. 
xv,18,20;  xxiiifl;  2 Chron. xxv,  1 1 ;  xxviii,?;  xxxiv, 
8;  Jer.  xxv,  4],  Maateya'huy  'n^b^P?  the  toork  ofJe^ 
hovah ;  Sept.  Maama,  with  many  slight  various  read- 
ings), the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  class,  appointed 
porters  of  the  Temple  under  David  (1  Chrun.  xv,  18), 
and  also  musicians  ^  with  psalteries  upon  Alamoth"  (ver. 
20).     RC.  1043.  V 

2.  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one  of  the  ^  captains  of 
^lundreds"  whom  Jehuiada  associated  with  himself  in  re- 
ritoring  the  young  king  Jehoash  to  the  throne  (2  Chzon. 
xxiii,l).     B.C.877. 

3.  A  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  who  had  charge 
of  the  militarv  in  a  subordinate  rank  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
11).     B.C.808. 

4.  The  ^*  king's  son,*"  killed  by  Zichri,  the  Ephraim- 
itish  hero,  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Ahar.  (2  Chn»n.  xxviii,  7). 
The  personage  thus  designated  is  twice  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  "g-ovemor  of  the  city"  (1  Kings 
xxii,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  25),  and  appears  to  have  held 
an  office  of  importance  at  the  Jewish  court  (perhaps 
acting  as  viceroy  during  the  absence  of  the  king),  just 
as  the  queen  dowager  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
**  king's  mother"  (compare  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  with  Jer. 
xxix,  2),  or  gebirdk,  L  e. "  mistress,"  or  "  powerful  lady." 
See  Malchiah«  For  the  conjecture  of  (^iger,  see  Jo- 
ash,  4.  Perhaps,  however,  the  individual  here  re- 
ferred to  was  literally  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaz.  B.C. 
cir.  738. 

5.  The  "governor  of  the  city,"  one  of  those  sent  by 
king  Josiah  to  repair  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8). 
B.C.  623.  The  date  and  rank  render  it  not  improbable 
that  he  was  the  Maaseiah  (Heb.  Machieyah',  H'^Onp^ 
whose  refuge  is  Jehovah;  Sept.  Maaoaia^  v.  r.  Matr- 
<raiac,  etc.),  the  father  of  Neriah,  and  grandfather  of 
Baruch  and  Seraiah,  which  latter  were  two  persons  uf 
note  to  whom  Jeremiah  had  recourse  in  his  divine  com- 
munications (Jer.  xxxii,  12 ;  li,  59) :  and  in  that  case  he 
is  likewise  probably  identical  with  Mrlchi,  the  son  of 
Addi,  and  father  of  Neri,  in  Christ's  maternal  genealogy 
(Lukeiii,28). 

6.  The  son  of  Shallum,  apparently  a  priest,  since  he 
had  a  chamber  in  the  Temple,  and  was  one  of  its  custo- 
dians (Jer.  XXXV,  4).     RC  606. 

7.  The  father  of  the  priest  Zephaniah  or  Zedekiah, 
which  latter  was  twice  sent  by  the  king  with  a  message 
of  inquiry  to  Jeremiah,  and  was  denounced  by  the 
prophet  for  falsely  encouraging  the  people  (Jer.  xxi,  1 ; 
xxxvii,  3;  xxix,'21,  25).     KC  ante  689. 

8.  Son  of  Ithiel  and  father  of  Kolaiah,  a  Benjamite, 
one  of  whose  descendanta  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile  (Neh.  xi«  7).     RC  long  ante  536. 

9.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  caprivity;  he  was  the  son  of  Ba- 
ruch, and  his  genealogy  is  traced  back  to  one  Shiloni 
(Neh.  xi,  5).  B.C.  536.  In  the  corresponding  narra- 
tive of  1  Chron.  ix,  5,  apparently  the  same  person  is 
ca]le<l  AsAiAH. 

10.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  kindred  of  Jeshua,  who 
agreed  to  divorce  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captiv- 
ity (Ezra  X,  18).     RC.  459. 

11.  Another  priest,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  21). 
RC  459.  Perhaps  it  was  he  (apparently  a  priest)  who 
formed  one  of  the  chorus  that  celebrated  the  completion 
of  the  new  city  walls  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

12.  Still  another  priest,  of  the  "sons"  of  Pashur,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(£zra  X,  22).    RC.  459.    Perhaps  the  same  with*  one 


of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  trumpets  cbe  rebuBd- 
ing  of  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41).     RC  446. 

13.  An  Israelite,  of  the  "  sous"  of  Pahath-moab,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  vrife  all«r  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezra  X,  80).     RC.  459. 

14.  The  son  of  Ananiah,  and  father  of  Azariah,  which 
last  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  ex- 
Ue  (Neh.  iii,  23).     RC.  ante  446. 

15.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  stood  on  Ez- 
ra*s  right  hand  while  he  read  and  expounded  the  law 
to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4).  RC  cir.  410.  He  is  per- 
haps identical  with  one  of  the  popular  chiefs  who  joined 
in  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  25). 
RC  cir.  410. 

16.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  the  Levites  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  as  it  wai  read  by  Ezra 
(Neh.  viii,  7).     RC  cir.  410. 

Maft'sial  (Heb.  Masay',  ^'br^,  or,  as  it  probably 
sh(»uld  be  pointed,  Madsay\  "^C?^,  workeVy  or  perhaps 
contracted  for  Maaseiah;  Sept,  Maaai  v.  r.  Maatraia  ; 
Vulg.  Afaasat)t  the  son  of  Adiel,  a  descendant  of  Imroer, 
and  one  of  the  priests  resident  at  Jerusalem  at  or  after 
the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).     RC.  prub.  636. 

MaftBi'as  (Maaffoiac)»  the  son  of  Sedecias  and  fa- 
ther of  Baruch  (Bar.  i,  1);  evidently  the  same  as  Maa- 
seiah (Jer.  li,  59),  5  (q.  v.). 

Ma'&th  (Madd,  of  unknown,  hut  prob.  Heb.  origin), 
a  person  named  as  the  son  of  Mattathias  and  father  of 
Nagge  (Neariah),  in  Christ's  maternal  ancestry  (Lake 
iii,  26) ;  but,  as  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  pedigree  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  as  it  would  here  unduly  extend  the  time 
of  the  lineage,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  this  name 
has  been  accidentally  interpolated  from  the  Mutthat  of 
ver.  24.    (See  Dr.  Barrett,  in  Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc) 

Ma'&Z  (Heb.  Ma'dts,  "(rj^,  wrath;  Sept.  Made), 
the  first  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  son  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  27). 
RC  post  1658. 

Maftsi'ah  (Heb.  Maazyah%  HMT^,  Neh.  x,  8,  or 
Maazya'hu,  ^n;»Tr^,  1  Chron.  xxYv,  18,  Urtngth  [or 
perh.  rather  conaolutumj  from  the  Arabic]  of  Jehovah  ; 
Sept  respectively  Maa^f'a  and  Moa^dA  [v.  r.  Maaffai  ] ; 
Vulg.  respectively  Maazia  and  Alaazian)^  the  name  of 
two  priests. 

1.  The  head  of  the  last  of  the  twenty-four  sacerdotal 
"courses"  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  18). 
RC.  1014. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  sacred  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  8).  RC  cir.  410.  "From 
the  coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  the  priests 
in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  courses  established  by- 
David,  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii),  it  would  seem  either  that  these  names 
were  hereditary  in  families,  or  that  they  were  applied 
to  the  families  themselves.  This  is  evidently  the  case 
with  the  names  of  the  *  heads  of  the  people*  enumerated 
in  Neh.  x,  14-27." 

Mab'dai'  (Mu/^^oOt  one  of  "the  sons  of  Maani" 
who  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  ( 1 
Esdr.  ix,34);  evidently  the  Ben  Al  All  (q.  v.)  of  the  lie* 
brew  list  (Ezra  x,  36). 

Mabillon,  Jeav,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  preach* 
er,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  at  St.  Pierremont,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  Nov.  28, 1632,  studied  at  the  college  of  Rheims, 
and  joined  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1661.  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  assioting  D'Achery  in  his 
labors  upon  his  vast  historic  recueil  entitled  SpkUegwm, 
and  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  "  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  ecclesiastical  scholars,  and  fur- 
nished a  sure  pledge  of  the  value  of  his  future  labors" 
(Dowling).  In  1668  he  came  forward  with  a  part  of  his 
original  production,  A  eta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S,  BenedirH 
(completed  in  1702),  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works 
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extant.  He  now  became  the  general  favonte  of  ecde- 
siaBtical  students,  and  soon  was  brought  to  the  notice  also 
of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIY,  who  sent  him  on  literary 
missions^  as  the  result  of  which  we  have  from  him  Mu- 
seum ItaUeum  (1689),  a  kind  of  antiquarian  itinerary  of 
Italy.  Besides  descriptions  of  the  towns  and  their  at- 
tracUons,  it  contains  valuable  dissertations  on  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  palieography ;  also  a  very  explicit  com- 
mentary on  the  ritual  of  the  various  services,  or  liturgy, 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  Church.  (He  had  previously 
published  De  LUurgia  GaUicana  Ubri  irts  [1685],  in 
which  he  compares  the  (lallican  with  the  Muzarabic  lit- 
urgy). Another  work  of  great  importance  from  the  pen 
of  MabiUon  is  the  Lettret  et  EcriU  sur  les  Etudes  Af  anas' 
tiqueSy  containing  a  curious  controversy  between  the 
abb^  De  Ranee,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Trappists 
(q.  V.)  and  the  BeaedicHttes,  De  Ranc^  in  his  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  monks  all  scientitk  stud- 
ies, and,  indeed,  all  reading  except  the  Breviary  and  a 
few  monastic  tracts.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  HabUlon  was  re- 
quested to  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  as  per- 
fectly compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline^  as 
the  Benedictine  order  had  fully  proved.  MabiUon 
promptly  complied  with  the  request,  and  published  his 
Traits  in  1691.  It  was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
was  at  once  translated  into  Latin  and  other  languages. 
See  Ranc^  for  the  reply.  His  fame  spread  rapidly,  and 
he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  his 
day.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  In  1703  he  came  before  the  public  with 
the  first  volume  of  hb  chef-d'oeuvre,  A  tmales  Ordinis  S, 
Benedictu  Henceforth,  until  the  day  of  his  death  (Dec. 
27,  1707),  MabiUon  faithfuUy  applied  himself  to  the 
completion  of  this  work,  which  all  critics  are  agreed  is 
''among  the  most  important  works  which  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  Church**  (Dowling).  It 
should  certainly  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  real 
student  of  Church  History.  It  commences  with  the 
year  480 — that  of  the  birth  of  St.  Benedict. — and  goes 
down  to  1157  (covering  in  aU  6  vols.  foUo.  MabiUon 
himself  completed  vols,  i-iv,  extending  to  1066 ;  Mas- 
suet  completed  vol.  v  [published  in  1713],  and  Martene 
voL  vi  [published  in  1739];  for  the  different  editions, 
see  CeilUer,  Bisi,  des  A  tUeurs  sacres,  xiv,  498).  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  St,  Benedict,  discusses  his  rules,  and 
everything  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  order.  The 
work,  besides  including  a  somewhat  complete  hbtory  of 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  times,  contains  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines,  the  ceremonies,  the  controversies 
of  the  Church  age  by  age,  with  a  statement  of  the  writ- 
ings of  each  individual  whose  life  is  depicted.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  we  wiU  let  Dowling 
(Introd  to  the  Crit,  Study  of  Ecdts,  Hiatui-y^  p.  144  sq.) 
speak.  ^  His  (MabiUon's)  unbounded  learning,  and  his 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  enabled  him  to 
discover  new  truths,  and  detect  and  expose  inveterate 
errom  His  amiable  moderation  and  unaffected  candor 
introduced  into  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  subjects  a 
better  tone  and  spirit.  But  this  was  not  the  full  extent 
of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  Church  History. 
The  monastic  habit  could  not  restrain  his  mental  inde- 
pendence, nor  his  religious  peculiarities  make  him  feel 
as  a  vulgar  controversialist.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  a  new  race  of  scholars,  who  communicated  to  the 
whole  subject  a  different  character;  who  separated  it 
from  polemical  theology,  and  assumed  as  a  first  principle 
that  its  subject-matter  was  not  controven^,  but  facts. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  a  congregation  of  monks  tak- 
ing a  lead  in  a  literary  movement;  but  such  was  the 
case.  The  genius  of  MabiUon  did  much  to  purify  and 
ennoble  Church  Historj'.  Excited  by  his  example  and 
precepts,  the  French  Benedictines  devoted  themselves 
in  an  admirable  spirit  to  the  cultivation  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  republic 
of  letters  by  the  pubUcation  of  a  number  of  critical,  pMl- 
ological,  and  antiquarian  works  connected  with  such 


studies,  not  more  remarkable  for  their  erudition  thaa 
for  their  moderation  and  candor." 
*  MabiUon,  by  the  intended  pubUcation  of  a  treatise,  De 
Cultu  Sanctorum  igiu>torum^  came  near  being  involved 
in  a  hot  controversy  with  the  authorides  of  his  Church. 
The  book,  which  aimed  to  point  out  some  abuses  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  reUcs,  was  on  the  eve  of  anony- 
mous pubUcation  when  it  was  secured  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  and  placed  among  the  forbidden  ones. 
He  quietly  submitted  to  the  exceptions  of  the  authorities, 
and  prepared  a  new  edition  purged  from  the  objection- 
able passages.  In  his  new  preface  he  says :  '*  Haoc  nova 
editio  non  temere  nee  proprio  arbitrio  a  me  facta  est,  sed 
ad  Ejus  nutum  et  imperium,  penes  quem  residet  summa 
pmcipiendi  auctoritas!"  In  return  for  his  ready  sub- 
mission he  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  hat,  but 
the  intended  honor  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser\'ice  in 
MabiUon's  terrestrial  course.  MabiUon  wrote  also  De 
Re  Dipiomaticd  libri  sex,  accedunt  Commenturius  de  C!»^ 
quis  Regum  Francorum  Palatus:  Veterum  Scriptura" 
rum  varia  Specimma,  etc.,  a  work  much  esteemed. 
These  and  other  later  works  were  coUected  under  the 
title  Outrages  Posthumes  de  J,  Malnllon  et  de  Thieny 
Ruinart,  Benedictines  de  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur 
(Paris,  1724,  3  vols.  4to).  A  complete  Ust  of  aU  his 
works  is  given  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  635.  See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  mentioned,  YieuviUe, 
BiU,  historique  d,  A  uteurs  de  la  Congr^aHon  de  S,  Maur ; 
D.  Tassin,  HisU  Litter,  de  la  Cong,  de  8.  Maur;  G.  de 
Malan,  Hist,  de  MabiUon ;  Valeiy,  Corrtsp,  de  MabHUm 
et  de  Montfaucon ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghiirale,  xxxii, 
437.     (J.H.W.) 

Mabon,  Johk  Scott,  an  eminent  educator  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1784; 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1796 ;  gradu- 
ated Mrith  high  honors  at  Union  College  (1806),  and  at 
the  theological  seminary  in  New  Brunsvrick  (1812); 
was  tutor  in  Union  CoUege  1814-15 ;  rector  of  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Rutgers  CoUege  1815-25 ;  temporary  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  seminary  at  New 
Brunswick  1818-19.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
he  taught  privately,  the  last  fourteen  years  at  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.  Mr.  Maix>n  was  an  exact  scholar  and  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  a  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  instructor.  His  life  was  a  battle  with  iU 
health  and  adversity.  There  was  something  truly  he- 
roic in  his  independent  spirit,  ever  struggling  for  the 
mastery  of  unusual  difficulties,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  life-work.  His  piety  was  chastened  by  al- 
most condnual  trials.  His  religious  life  was  one  of  pro- 
found convictions  and  broad  and  deep  experience.  SmaU 
of  stature,  with  an  intellectual  head,  and  a  frail,  bent 
frame,  courtly  in  his  demeanor,  and  retiring  in  disposi- 
tion, b'^  was  an  old-fashioned  Christian  gentlentan,  and 
a  teacher  to  whom  many  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
men  of  other  professions  still  look  up  with  veneration 
and  thankfulness  for  their  thorough  training  and  abiUty. 
He  died  April  27, 1849.  See  Sprague*s  A  nnals,  vol.  ix ; 
Corwin's  Manual ;  Personal  Recollections  of  J,  S.  Mabon, 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Maboul,  Jacques,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  bom  cf 
a  distinguished  famUy  in  Paris  in  1650,  was  a  long  time 
grand  \'icar  of  Poitiers,  and  from  1708  untU  his  death 
in  May,  1722,  bishop  of  Alert.  His  works  are  Oraisons 
funebres  (1749, 12mo) — verj'^  eloquent:— Memoires  (on 
constitution  Umgenitus)  (1749, 4to).  See  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog.  Generale,  &  v. 

Mao-,  a  frequent  initial  of  Scotch  and  Irish  names, 
being  the  GaeUc  for  son.  Those  in  which  it  is  thuz^ 
written  in  full  are  given  below  in  order.  For  others,  see 
under  the  abbreviated  form  M'-  or  Mc-.  ^ 

Mao'alon  (MaroAcuv),  a  place  whose  natives  to 
the  number  of  122  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr. 
V,  21) ;  evidently  the  Michmash  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
lists  (Ezra  ii,27;  Neb.vii,31). 

Maoarius  is  the  name  of  several  diatingv' 
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(liristians  of  the  early  centuries.    Among  them  the 
iiHMt  important  are, 

1.  Macarius  JEoYPnvSj  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  sur- 
named,  the  Greats  or  the  Elder,  was  bom,  acoonting  to 
Kusebius,  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  the  year  800.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  St.  Antonius  (some  say  of  St.  Ephrero),  and 
while  yet  a  youth  was  distinguished  for  his  asceticism, 
which  won  for  him  the  surname  of  iraioaptoyipwv.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  upon  a  life  of  asceticism,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Scete  or  Scetis,  a  part  of  the  great 
Libyan  desert,  and  there  he  remained  until  about  340, 
when  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  died  about  890.  Pal- 
ladius  relates  several  extraordinary  miracles  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  this  saint ;  among  others,  a  resurrec- 
tion which  he  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  confound- 
ing a  heretic.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian 
monks  by  the  Arian  bishop  Lucius  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  Macarius  was  banished  to  an  island  of 
the  Nile,  but  allowed  to  return  afterwards.  Tliere  is 
yet  in  Libya,  according  to  Tischendorf  {Beite  in  d.  Ori- 
ent)^ a  convent  which  bears  his  name.  He  left  50  hom- 
ilies (Greek  edit.  Morel,  Paris,  1669 ;  J.  G.  Pritius,  Leipz. 
1698),  seven  ascetic  treatises,  together  with  a  number 
uf  apophthegmau  (J.  («.  Pritius,  Leipzig,  1699).  Both 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  G. 
Arnold,  under  the  title  Em  Denknud  d,  alt,  CkristmtUunu 
(GosL  1702),  and  by  N.  Casseder  (Banb.  1819).  H.  J. 
Floes  has  published  a  very  able  criticism  on  them,  to- 
gether with  several  formerly  unknown  letters  and  frag- 
ments (CoL  1860).    J.  Hamberger  gives  u  selection  from 

,  them  in  his  Stimmen  aut  d^Ueilufthum  d,christLMystik 
u,  Theosophie, 

2.  Macahius  op  Alexandria,  also  called  TroXmruct 
the  taumMtnan,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was  by 
trade  a  baker,  but  became  subsequently  a  disciple  of  St. 
Antonius,  having  been  baptized  when  about  forty  years 
of  age.  He  also  embraced  an  ascetic  life,  and  became 
the  spiritual  adviser  of  over  5000  monks.  Palladius  re- 
lates a  number  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  him.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  victims  of  the  per- 
secution instituted  by  Valens,  and  died,  according  to  Til- 
lemont  (Memoires^  viii,  626),  in  894,  but  according  to  Fa- 
bricius  {BibUoth,  Grctca^  viii,  865),  in  404,  aged  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  regulations  for  monks'  ctmtained  in  the  Codex  re^ 
ularum,  coUectut  a  sancto  Benedido  A  namensiy  auctus  a 
//oUtemo  (Rome,  1661, 2  voh.  4to) ;  and  a  homily,  ircpi 
i^f'tiov  ^X^i!  diKauov  icai  afiaprtaXwv  (J.  Tollius,  Jtin- 
erar,  Ital  Traj.  1696;  Cave,  ffist.  Lit,  i;  Gallandi,  vii), 
which  latter,  however,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  a  monk 
called  Alexander.  Mosheim  {JCccies,  Hist,  book  ii,  cent, 
iv,  pt.  ii,  chap,  iii)  says  of  him  and  his  work :  "  Perhaps, 
before  all  others  who  wrote  on  practical  piety,  the  pref- 
erence IS  due  to  Macarius,  the  Egyptian  monk;  frum 
whom,  after  deducting  some  superstitious  notions,  and 
what  savors  too  much  of  Origenism,  we  may  collect  a 
beautiful  picture  of  real  piety."  He  is  commemorated 
by  the  Romish  Church  Jan.  12,  and  by  the  Greek  Jan. 
1 9.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Binff,  and  My- 
thai.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Ceillier,  A  uteurg  sacrh,  vii,  709, 712. 

3.  Macarius  of  Antioch,  a  patriarch  in  the  Church 
of  Antioch  in  the  7th  century,  is  noted  for  his  avowal, 
at  the  third  Constantinopolitan  Council  (A.D.  680-81), 
of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  *^  that  Christ's  will  was  that 
of  a  God-man  (^fov^pir^v)."  See  Monothklitem.  He 
and  his  followers  (known  as  Macariam)  were  banished 
on  this  account.  His  Travrh  were  written  down  by  his 
attendant  archdeacon,  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic,  and 
were  published  in  an  English  dress  in  1829-37,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  See  Smith,  Dirt,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and 
MythoL  ii,  876  (4) ;  Milman'i  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire^  iv,  553. 

4.  Macarius  of  Ireland  flourished  about  the  close 
of  the  9th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  propagated  in 
France  the  tenet,  afterwards  maintained  by  Averrhoes, 
that  one  indi^ndual  intelligence  or  soul  performed  the 
spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  human  race. 


5.  Macarius  op  Jerusalem.  There  were  two  bbb- 
ops  by  this  name ;  one  iiourished  in  the  4th  century,  the 
other  in  the  6th.  The  former  became  bishop  A.D.818 
or  814,  and  died  in  or  before  A.D.  888.  He  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  disputations  against  the  Arians.  The  latter  was 
elected  bishop  A.D.  644,  but  the  choice  was  disapproved 
by  the  emperor  Justinian  I,  because  he  was  accused  of 
avowing  the  obnoxious  opinions  of  Origen,  and  Entych- 
ius  was  appointed  instead.  Macarius  was,  however,  af- 
ter a  time,  reinstalled  (about  A.D.  664),  and  died  about 
674.  A  homily  of  his,  Dt  intentione  Capitis  Prtecmrso- 
rist  is  extant  in  MS.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  amd  Ro^ 
man  Biog,  ii,  876. 

Macassar,  the  most  sonthem  portion  of  Celebes, 
situated  in  lat.  AP  86'— 5°  60'  S.,  and  long.  119^  26'— 
120°  80'  E.,  and  traversed  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
formerly  the  greatest  naval  power  among  the  Malay 
states,  is  divided  into  the  Dutch  possessions  and  Malay 
Proper ;  the  latter,  of  little  importance,  is  governed  by 
a  native  king,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Netherlander!^ 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  form  a  set- 
tlement in  Macassar,  but  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
,  Dutch,  who,  after  many  contests  with  the  natives,  grad- 
I  ually  attained  to  supreme  power.  In  1811  it  fell  in\o 
I  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  in  1814  defeated  the  king 
of  Boni,  and  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  regalia  of  Ma- 
cassar. In  1816  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  and  contin- 
ues to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  mercantile  prosperity  of 
the  Netherlands'  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Arehi|)elagQ. 

The  natives  are  among  the  most  civilized  and  enter- 
prising, but  also  the  most  greedy  of  the  Malay  race. 
See  Malays.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
tortoise-shell  and  edible  nest«,  grow  abundance  of  rice, 
and  raise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats ;  fishing  is  also  one  of  the  principal  employments. 
They  are  chiefly  adherents  to  Mohammedanism,  which 
secured  its  hold  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the  14th 
century,  and  to  this  day  continues  to  proselyte  the  Ma- 
cassars for  the  religion  of  the  Crescent  For  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  towards  Christianizing  the  Malayan 
race,  see  Malay  ARCHtPKLAoa 

Macaulay,  Aulay,  an  English  di\nne,  was  bom 
near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  minister  of  the 
church  and  parish  of  Cardross,  Dumbartonshire,  and 
died  in  1797.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  PtmHar 
Advantages  of  Sunday  Schools  (1792,  8 vo);  also  other 
sermons.    See  Lond.  GentL  Mag,  1816  (June),  p.  686  sq. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  F.R.S.,  an  English  philan- 
thropist, of  S<K>ttish  descent,  bom  in  1768,  father  of  the 
historian,  a  merchant,  fought  forty  years  with  William 
Wilberforce  in  promotion  of  the  British  anti-slavery 
movement.  He  died  May  18,  1838.  See  Lm»d.  GentL 
Mag,  (March,  1838,  p.  323 ;  Dec  1838,  p.  678) ;  Thomas 
Diet,  nf  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Macaaley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.Dm  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  note,  was  born  in  1777,  and  was  educate«i  at 
Union  College,  where  he  afterwards  tilled  a  profe6Si>r  s 
chair.  He  subsequently  entered  the  ministry,  and  die«l 
May  11, 1862,  while  pastor  of  the  Murray  Street  Church 
in  New  York  City. 

Maobride,  John  David,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  an  emi- 
nent English  Oriental  scholar  and  author,  was  bom  in 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1788,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  in 
1818  appointed  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  nomi- 
nated to  the  readership  in  Arabic,  and  kept  these  posi- 
tions until  his  death  in  1868.  His  principal  works  an^ 
Oiatessaron^  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (used  in  Oxford 
University) : — Mohammedanism: — Leeiwres  omthe  A  rti* 
des  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  (185S)  : 
—Lectvres  on  the  Epistles  (1868).  See  Aew  A  m,  CgckjK 
Annual  for  1868,  p.  446. 

Mac'cabee  (Maccaba'us),  a  title  (usually  in  the 
plural  Of  Maicffa/3aioc,  ^  the  Maccabees"),  which  waa 
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fliriinnalfy  the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mat- 
uthias  (see  below,  §  iii),  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  heroic  family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives,  and  in  a  still  vrider  sense  to  the  Pales- 
tinian martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  [see  4  Maocabkrs],  and  even  to  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  who  suffered  for  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time.  See 
8  Maccabkks.  In  the  foUowin^c  account  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  family  and  revolution  we  shall  endeavor  tu  fill 
up  this  interesting  interval  of  inspiration. 

L  The  Name, — The  original  term  Maccabee  (o  Mac- 
cn/jacoc)  has  been  variously  derived.  Some  ha%'e  main- 
tained that  it  was  derived  from  the  banner  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  which  contained  the  last  letters  of  the  names 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Others  imagine  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  combination  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  **  Who  among  the  gods 
is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah  ?"*  (Exod.  xv,  11;  Hebrew 
"^f  3,  9,  Q),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  inscribed 
upon  the  banner  of  the  patriots;  or,  again,  of  the  ini- 
tials of  the  simply  descriptive  title,*'  Bfattathias,  a  priest, 
the  son  of  Johanarit**  But,  even  if  the  custom  of  form- 
ing such  words  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this  early 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  title  would  not  be  an  in- 
dividual title  in  the  first  instance,  as  Maccabee  undoubt- 
edly was  (1  Mace,  ii,  4),  and  still  remains  among  the 
Jews  (Raphall,  Hitt,  of  the  Jewi^  i,  249).  Moreover,  the 
.  orthography  of  the  word  in  Greek  and  Syriac  (Ewald, 
Cetchichte^  iv,  852,  note)  points  to  the  form  "^^piS,  and 
not  "^3:^.  Another  derivation  has  been  proposed, 
which,  although  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  seems  sat- 
isfactory.   According  to  this,  the  word  is  formed  from 


rOi^p, "  a  hammer**  (like  Malachi,  Ewald,  iv,  868,  n.), 

THB  ASMONiEAN  FAMILY. 
Cbasmon  (**of  the  sons  of  Joartb,**  cbmp.  1  Cbron.  xxiv,  7). 

Johanan  O^^nt)- 

Simeon  (lofttmv,  Simon.    Comp.  S  Pet  1, 1). 

Mattathlat  (Matthias,  Joseph.  War,  U  ^  8), 
tB.C.167. 


giWng  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that  in  which 
Charles  Martel  derived  a  surname  from  his  favorite 
weapon,  and  still  more  like  the  Malleus  Scotorum  and 
McdUus  ffareticorum  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the  widest 
currency,  that  of  Asmonaans,  or  Hasmonaans,  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this  name 
also  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  obvious  derivation  from 
Chashmon  diOCn, 'AffCT/iwvalof ;  comp.  Gesenius,  TA*^ 
saur.  p.  534  6),  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias,  seems 
certainly  correct.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  roan, 
otherwise  obscure,  gave  his  name  to  the  family,  cannot 
now  be  discovered ;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
difficulty,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  in  Jewish  prayers 
(Herzfeid,  Geschichte  cLJud.  i,  264)  MatUthias  himself 
is  called  Hashmtmai,  In  Psa.  Ixviii,  82  we  meet  with 
a  word  DSp^n,  to  the  supposed  singular  of  which, 
*|12i:?n,  the  name  in  question  is  commonly  referred.  In 
this  case  it  might  have  been  given  to  the  priest  of  the 
course  of  Joarib  to  signify  that  he  was  a  wealthy  or  a 
powerful  person.  In  Josh,  xv,  27  we  find  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  called  "p^isn,  from  which  this  name 
might  equally  be  derived.  Herzfeld's  proposed  deriva- 
tion from  con,  *♦  to  temper  steel,**  is  fanciful  and  ground- 
less. The  word  in  the  first  instance  appears  more  like 
a  family  than  a  personal  name.  The  later  Hebrew  form 
is  ■'X:n«Trn.  See  Zipser.  Benennung  der  Makkahaer  (in 
the  Ben-Chammjah,  1860).     See  Asmon^kan. 

II.  Pedigree. — The  connection  of  the  various  members 
of  the  Maccabiean  family  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below. 

IIL  History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  iswohing  that 


Johanan  (Johannes) 
(Gaddis) 
•--    ---       vlll,«2), 


*  Joseph*' In  2       . 

taaiei. 


Simon 
(Thsnil), 
taC.186. 


Jadas 

(Maccabfeas), 

t  B.C.  1«1. 


Jndas 
tB.C.18a. 


Johannes  Hyrcanns  L 
tB.C.10«. 


MatUthias, 
tRC.185. 


Eleazar 
(Avaran), 
t  aC.  16». 


Jonathan 


Danshter  to  Ptolemiens 
a  Mace  xvl,  11, 18). 


Salome  (Alexandra)  to  Aristobolos  I, 
t  B.C.  105. 


Antigonoa, 
tB.C.105. 


Jan  mens  Alexander  to  Alexandra, 
tac.78.  I 


Son. 


Sob. 


Hyrcanusn, 
tac.80. 


Alexandra  to  Alexander, 
t  B.C.  28.    I     t  B.C.  49. 


Aristobulas  II, 
tB.C.4». 


Antlgonns, 


Mariamne  to  Herod  the  Great, 
tB.C.2». 

f>f  ike  Indhiduals  of  the  Famihf,—  1.  The  first  of  this  ; 
family  who  attained  distinction  was  the  aged  priest 
Mattathias,  who  dwelt  at  Modin,  a  city  west  of  Jem- 1 
salem  and  near  the  sea,  of  which  the  site  has  yet  been 
but  partly  identified  by  modem  research.     He  was  the  ' 
eon  of  John,  the  son  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Aaaanoni^  ! 
us,  as  Jfisephus  teHs  us,  and  was  himself  the  father  of  | 
five  sons-^ohn,  otherwise  called  Gaddis;  Simon,  called 
Thassi;  Judas,  called  Maccabseus;  Eleazar,  called  Ava*  , 
ran ;  and  Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus.    Ewald  remarks 
that  Simon  and  John  were  favorite  names  in  thb  family. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  Egypt , 
by  the  Booiansi  that  monarch  proceeded  to  vent  his  rage 


AristoDnlos. 
t  B.C.  85. 

and  indignation  on  the  Jews.  RC.  168.  See  Amtio- 
CHUB.  He  massacred  vast  numbers  of  them  in  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  Sabbath,  took  the  v.  omen  captives,  and  built 
a  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  he  used  as  a  central  po- 
sition for  harassing  the  people  around.  He  ordered  one 
AthensMis  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria in  the  rites  of  the  Grecian  religion,  with  a  view 
to  abolishing  all  vestiges  of  the  Jewish  worship.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  bringing  the  Samaritans  to  renounce 
their  religion,  he  further  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
prohibited  the  observance  of  all  Jewish  ceremonies, 
obliged  the  people  to  eat  swine's  flesh  and  profane  the 
Sabbath,  and  forbade  circumcision.    The  Temple  was 
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dedicated  to  Olympian  Jove,  and  his  altar  erected  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, apparently  quoting  Daniel,  calls  the  setting  up 
of  the  abomination  of  desolation.  When,  therefore,  Apel- 
les,  the  king*8  officer  (Josephus,  Anf.  xii,  6, 2),  came  to 
Modin  to  put  in  force  the  royal  edict  against  the  nation- 
al religion,  he  made  splendid  offers  to  Mattathias  if  he 
would  comply.  The  old  man,  however,  not  only  refused, 
but  publicly  declared  his  determination  to  live  and  die 
in  the  religion  of  his  fathers ;  and  when  a  certain  Jew 
came  forward  openly  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the 
edict,  he  slew  him  upon  the  altar.  He  slew,  moreover, 
the  king's  commissioner,  and  destroyed  the  altar.  Then, 
offering  himself  as  a  rallying-point  for  all  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law,  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  Many 
others,  with  their  wives  and  children,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  fled.  They  were  pursued,  however,  by  the 
officers  of  Antiochus,  and,  refusing  even  to  defend  them- 
selves on  the  Sabbath  day,  were  slain  to  the  number  of 
1000.  On  this  occasion  the  greatness  of  Mattathias 
displayed  itself  in  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  his  compan- 
ions and  countiymen,  which  passed  subsequently  into 
the  ordinary  custom,  that  they  should  not  forbear  to 
fight  upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  so  far  as  to  defend  them- 
selves. While  m  this  position,  he  was  joined  by  the 
more  austere  of  the  two  parties  which  had  sprung  up 
among  the  Jews  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
viz.  the  Assidaeans,  i.  e.  the  Hasidim,  or  pious  [see  Cha- 
sidim]  ;  and  the  Puritans,  who  subsequently  became  the 
Pharisees.  They  not  only  observed  the  written  law, 
but  superadded  the  constitutions  and  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  other  rigorous  observances.  The  other  party 
were  called  the  Tsaddikim,  or  righteous,  who  contented 
themselves  with  that  only  which  was  written  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus  strengthened,  Mattathias  and  his 
comrades  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  and  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  national  religion.  Feeling, 
however,  that  his  advancing  age  rendered  him  unfit  for 
a  life  so  arduous,  while  it  warned  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  gathered  his  sons  together  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  exhorted  them  to  valor  in  a  speech  of  great  piety 
and  faithfulness,  and  having  recommended  Simon  to  the 
office  of  counsellor  or  father,  and  Judas  to  that  of  captain 
and  leader,  died  in  the  year  166,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin.  The  speech  which 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  sons  before  his  death 
is  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  distinct  allusion  to 
the  contents  of  Daniel,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Maccabiean 
conflict  (1  Mace  ii,  60 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nf,  xii,  6, 3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas,  apparently  his 
third  son,  as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence (1  Mace  ii,  66).  The  energy  and  skill  of  "  thk 
Maccabee**  (u  M  nrira/^aioc),  as  Judas  is  often  called  in 
2  Mace.,  fully  justified  his  father's  preference.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
first  secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Mace  v,  27,  where 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned),  and  on  receiving  the  chief 
conmiand  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  combining 
for  common  action  those  who  were  still  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Mace,  viii,  1).  His  first  en- 
terprises were  night-attacks  and  sudden  surprises,  which 
were  best  suited  to  the  troops  at  his  disposal  (2  Mace, 
viii,  6, 7),  and,  when  his  men  were  encouraged  by  these 
means,  he  ventured  on  more  important  operations,  and 
met  Apollonius  (1  Mace,  iii,  10-12),  the  king's  genera], 
who  had  gathered  a  large  army  at  Samaria,  of  which 
place  he  was  governor,  in  the  open  field.  He  totally  de- 
feated his  army,  and  slew  him.  He  then  divided  the 
spoils,  and  took  the  sword  of  Apollonitut  for  a  trophy, 
which  he  uaed  all  his  life  afterwards  in  battle.  Exas- 
perated at  the  defeat  of  Apollonius,  Seron  (1  Mace,  iii, 
18-24),  who  was  ^neral  of  the  army  of  Coele-Syria,  got 
together  a  force,  partly  composed  of  Jews,  and  came 
against  Judas  aa  far  as  Bethhoron,  where  he  pitched  his 
campk    This  place,  which  had  been  rendered  memorable 


many  centuries  before  as  the  site  of  Joehna*s  great  vie* 
tory  over  the  allied  forces  of  the  Canaanites,  was  dea* 
tined  now  to  witness  a  victor}'  scarcely  less  glorioiM» 
wrought  by  a  small  band  of  Jews,  spent  and  hongiy, 
against  the  disciplined  troops  of  Syria.  Seron  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  his  army  scattered.  Antiochna, 
though  greatly  enraged  at  this  dishonor  to  his  anna, 
was  nevertheless  compelled,  by  the  condition  of  his  treaa- 
ury,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Armenia  and  Persja, 
with  a  view  to  recruiting  hu;  exhansted  finances  (1  Maoc. 
iii,  27-31).  He  therefore  left  Lysias,  one  of  his  highest 
lieutenants,  to  take  charge  of  his  kingdom,  from  the 
River  Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  having 
intrusted  his  son  Antiochns  to  his  care,  and  enjoined 
Lysias  to  conquer  Judiea  and  destroy  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  he  went  into  Persia.  The  success  of  Judas  called 
for  immediate  attention.  The  governor  of  Jemsalem 
was  urgent  iti  his  entreaties  for  assistance ;  Lyuas  there- 
fore sent  an  army  of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Nicanor  and  Gorgias.  into  Judsa.  It  was  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  number,  with  an  addition  of  7000 
horse,  tmder  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  son  of  Dor^^menes,  as 
commander-in-chief.  The  united  forces  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Emmaus.  To  oppose  this  formidable  host 
Judas  could  only  muster  6000  men  at  Mizpeh.  Here, 
as  Samuel  had  done  a  thousand  years  before  at  a  like 
period  of  national  calamity,  he  fasted  and  prayed,  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  injunction,  advised  those 
who  were  newly  married,  or  had  built  houses,  and  the 
like,  to  return  to  their  homes.  This  re<luced  his  num- 
ber to  one  half.  The  heroic  spirit  of  Judas,  however, 
rose  against  every  difficulty,  and  he  marched  towards 
Emmaus.  B.C.  166.  Having  heard  that  Gorgias  had 
been  dispatched  with  a  force  of  6000  men  to  surprise  him 
in  the  passes  by  night,  he  instantly  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemies'  camp.  He  rushed  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly, and  completely  routed  them ;  so  that  when  Gor- 
gias returned,  baffled  and  weary,  he  was  dismayed  at 
finding  his  camp  in  flames.  In  the  brief  strugglewbich 
ensued  the  Jews  were  victorious,  and  took  much  spoiL 
The  year  following,  Lysias  gathered  together  an  army 
of  60,000  chosen  men,  with  5000  horse,  went  up  in  per^ 
son  to  the  hill-country  of  Judsa,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  a  pUce  called  Bethsura,  the  Bcthzur  of  the  Old  Te«t. 
Here  Judas  met  him  with  10,000  men,  attacked  his  ran^ 
guard,  and  slew  5000  of  them,  whereupon  Lysias  retreat^ 
ed  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Antioch.  After 
this  series  of  triumphs  Judas  proceeded  to  Jerusalem. 
There  he  found  the  sanctuary  desolate,  shrubs  growinfj^ 
in  the  courts  of  it,  and  the  chambers  of  the  priests  thrown 
down ;  so  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  purify  the  holy  places 
and  restore  the  worship  of  God  (1  Mace,  iv,  86, 41-53) 
on  the  25th  of  Kislev,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profa- 
nation (1  Mace,  i,  59;  Grimm  on  1  Mace,  iv,  59).  In 
commemoration  of  this  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews 
afterwards  kept  for  eight  days  annually  a  festival  which 
was  called  Lights,  and  was  known  as  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation (John  X,  22).  See  Dedication,  Feast  of.  Ju- 
das, having  strongly  fortified  the  citadel  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  placed  a  garrison  at  Bethsura,  made  an  expeditiop 
into  Idumasa.  The  Syrians  meanwhile,  frustrated  in 
their  efforts  against  Judaea,  turned  their  attention  to 
Galilee  and  the  provinces  beyond  Jordan.  A  large  army 
from  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  attacked  the  north,  and  Timo- 
theus  laid  waste  Gilead,  whereupon  Judas  determined 
to  divide  his  army  into  three.  He  himself,  with  Jona- 
than, led  8000  men  across  the  Jordan  into  Gilead ;  hia 
brother  Simon  he  sent  with  8000  into  Galilee;  and  the 
rest  he  left  behind,  under  the  command  of  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Zacharias,  and  Azarias,  for  the  protection  of  Jn^ 
droa,  with  strict  injunctions  to  act  only  on  the  defensive. 
These  orders,  however,  they  imprudently  violated  by  aii 
attack  upon  the  sea-port  Jamnia,  where  they  met  with  a 
signal  repulse.  But  the  Maccabees  in  Gilead  and  Gali- 
lee were  triumphant  as  usual,  and  added  to  their  renown 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  meanwhile,  had  died  in  his  Per- 
sian expedition,  B.C.  164,  and  Lysias  immediately  pro- 
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claimed  his  son,  Antiochiu  Eupator,  king,  the  true  heir, 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  being  a  hostage  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Lysias  was  directed  against  the 
Jews.  He  assembled  an  enormous  army  of  100,000  men 
and  32  elephants,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Bethsura. 
The  city  defended  itself  gallantly.  Judas  marched  from 
Jerusalem  to  relieve  it,  and  slew  about  6000  of  the  Syr- 
ians. It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  brother  Elea- 
zar  sacrificed  himself  by  rushing  under  an  elephant 
which  he  supposed  carried  the  young  king,  and  stab- 
bing it  in  the  belly,  so  that  it  fell  upon  him.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jerusalem,  where- 
upon Bethsura  surrendered,  and  the  royal  army  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  the  capital  Here  the  siege  was  re- 
Histed  with  vigor,  but  the  defenders  of  the  city  suffered 
from  straitness  of  provisions,  because  of  its  being  the 
sabbatical  year.  They  would  therefore  have  had  to 
surrender;  but  Lysias  was  recalled  to  Antioch  by  reports 
of  an  insurrection  under  Philip,  who,  at  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  the  young 
king.  He  was  consequently  glad  to  make  proposals  of 
peace,  which  were  as  readily  accepted  by  the  Jews.  He 
had  no  sooner,  however,  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
city  than  he  violated  bis  engagements  by  destroying 
the  fortifications,  and  immediately  set  out  with  all  haste 
for  the  north.  There  Demetrius  Soter,  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  Syrian  throne,  encountered  him,  and,  after  a  strug- 
gle, Antiochus  and  Lysias  were  slain,  leaving  Demetrius 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Menelaus,  the  high-priest  at  this  time,  had  purchased 
his  elevation  to  that  rank  by  selling  the  saci«d  vessels 
of  the  Temple.  Hoping  to  serve  his  own  ends,  he  join- 
ed himself  to  the  army  of  Lysias,  but  was  slain  by  com- 
mand of  Antiochus.  Onias,  the  son  of  the  high-priest 
whom  Menelaus  had  supplanted,  fied  into  Egypt^  and 
Alcimus  or  Jacimus,  not  of  the  high-priestly  family, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  By  taking 
this  man  under  his  protection,  Demetrius  hoped  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  the  Jews.  He  dispatched  Bacchides 
with  Alcimus  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  slay  the  Mac- 
cabees and  their  followers.  Jerusalem  yielded  to  one 
who  came  with  the  authority  of  the  high-priest,  but  Al- 
cimus murdered  sixty  of  the  elders  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  into  his  power.  Bacchides  also  committed  sundry 
atrocities  in  other  parts.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  left 
Judea  than  Maccabsus  again  rose  against  Alcimus,  and 
drove  him  to  Antioch,  where  he  endeavored  as  far  as 
possible  to  injure  Judas  with  the  king.  Upon  this  De- 
metrius sent  Nicanor  with  a  large  army  to  reinstate  Al- 
cimus, and  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  still 
held  by  the  Syrians,  he  endeavored  to  get  Judas  into 
his  power  by  stratagem,  but  the  plot  being  discovered, 
he  was  compelled  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  They  join- 
ed battle  at  Capharsalama,  and  Nicanor  lost  about  5000 
men ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion.  Here  he 
revenged  himself  with  great  cruelty,  and  threatened  yet 
further  .barbarities  unless  Judas  was  delivered  up.  As 
the  people  refused  to  betray  their  champion,  Nicanor 
was  again  compelled  to  fight.  He  pitched  his  camp 
ominously  enough  in  Bethhoron;  his  troops  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  The  next  act  of 
Judas  was  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
vntered  into  it  eagerly ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  contracted 
than  the  king  made  one  more  determined  effort  for  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine,  sending  Alcimus  and  Bacchi- 
des, with  all  the  flower  of  his  army,  to  a  place  called 
lierea  or  Betbzetho,  apparently  near  Jerusalem.  The 
Koman  alliance  seems  to  have  alienated  many  of  the  ex- 
treme Jewish  party  fn>m  Judas  {Midr.  Hhanuka^  quoted 
by  Kaphall,  Hiat,  ofJnoB^  i,325).  Moreover,  the  terror 
inspired  by  this  host  was  such  that  Judas  found  himself 
deserted  by  aU  but  800  followers,  who  would  fain  have 
dissuaded  him  from  encountering  the  enemy.  His  reply 
was  worthy  of  him :  "  If  our  time  be  come,  let  us  die 
manfully  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our  hon- 
or." He  fought  with  such  valor  that  the  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Bacchides,  was  repulsed  and  driven  to  a 


hiU  called  Azotus  or  Aza,  but  the  left  wing  doubled 
upon  the  pursuers  from  behind,  so  that  they  were  shut 
in,  as  it  were,  between  two  armies.  The  battle  lasted 
from  morning  till  night  Judas  was  killed,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, overborne  by  numbers,  were  dispersed.  His 
brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon  received  his  body  by  a 
treaty  from  the  enemy,  and  buried  it  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  at  Modin,  B.C.  161.  Thus  fell  the  great- 
est of  the  Maccabees,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  the  noblest  of  his  country,  and  conspicuous  among 
all,  in  any  age  or  clime,  who  have  drawn  the  sword  of 
liberty  in  defence  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights. 
3.  Afler  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party  seems 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  wholly  disorganized,  and 
it  was  oidy  by  the  pressure  of  unparaUeled  sufferings 
that  they  were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this 
purpose  they  offered  the  command  to  Jonathan,  sur- 
named  Apphus  (b^on,  the  wary)^  the  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias.  The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  great- 
ness of  the  loss  involved  in  his  brother's  death.  He 
was  glad  to  seek  safety  from  Bacchides  among  the  pools 
and  marshes  of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace  ix,  42),  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  him.  At  the  same  time,  also,  his  broth- 
er  John  was  killed  by  a  neighboring  Arab  tribe.  Jon- 
athan took  occasion  to  revenge  his  brother's  death  upon 
a  marriage-party,  for  which  be  lay  in  wait,  and  then  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  Bacchides,  and  slew  a  thousand  of 
his  men.  At  this  point  Alcimus  died,  and  Bacchides, 
after  fortifying  the  strong  towns  of  Judsea,  returned  to 
Antioch ;  but  upon  Jonathan  again  emerging  from  his 
hiding-place,  Bacchides  came  back  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  desultory 
attacks  of  Jonathan,  till  weary  of  this  mode  of  fighting, 
or  for  other  reasons,  he  thought  it  fit  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  him,  and  returned  to  his  master.  B.C.  158.  The 
Maccabee  was  thus  left  in  possession  of  Judsa  (1  Mace, 
ix,  73),  and  had  not  long  afterwards  an  opportunity  of- 
fered him  of  consolidating  his  posidon ;  for  there  sprung 
up  one  Alexander  Balas,  who  waft  believed  to  be  a  sou 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  and  Alexander  mutually  competed 
for  the  alliance  of  Jonathan,  but  Alexander  was  success^ 
ful,  haWng  offered  him  the  high-priesthood,  and  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and*a  golden  crown — the  insignia  of 
royalty — and  promised  him  exemption  from  tribute  as 
well  as  other  advantages.  Jonathan  thereupon  assumed 
the  high-priesthood,  and  became  the  friend  of  Alexan- 
der, who  forthwith  met  Demetrius  in  the  field,  slew  him, 
usujcped  his  crown,  and  allied  himself  (B.C.  150)  in  mar- 
riage with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor,  king  of  Egypt.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  was  made  much  of  at  court.  In  return,  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  ApoUonius,  the  general  of  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  who  aspired  to  his  father's  throne,  be- 
sieged Joppa,  captured  Azotus,  and  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple of  Dagon.  The  prosperity,  however,  of  Alexander 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Ptolemy,  being  jealous  of  his 
power,  marohcd  with  a  large  army  against  him,  and  af- 
ter putting  him  to  flight,  seized  his  crown,  and  gave  his 
wife  to  Demetrius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overthrow 
of  Alexander  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  Demetrius  was  left  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Jonathan,  meanwhile,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and,  leaving  it  invested,  repaired  to  Antioch.  Demetrius 
not  only  welcomed,  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
upon  terms  that  greatly  augmented  the  power  of  the 
Maccabee.  After  this  Demetrius  disbanded  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  and  lessened  their  pay,  which  being  a 
course  contrary  to  that  pursued  by  former  kings  of  Syria, 
who  kept  up  large  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
created  great  dissatisfaction,  so  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  Jonathan  writing  to  him  to  withdraw  his  soldiers 
from  the  strongholds  of  Judaea,  he  not  only  complied, 
but  was  glad  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  3000  men,  who 
were  forthwith  sent  to  Antioch.  Here  they  rendered 
him  signal  service  in  rescuing  him  from  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  own  citizens  which  his  behavior  to  t> 
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aroused.  Hb  friendship  for  Jonathan,  however,  was 
Huon  at  an  end,  and,  contrary  to  his  promises,  he  threat- 
ened to  make  war  upon  him  unless  )ie  paid  the  tribute 
which  previous  kings  had  exacted.  This  menace  might 
have  been  carried  out  had  not  a  formidable  antagonist 
at  home  arisen  in  the  person  of  Trypho,  who  had  for- 
merly been  an  officer  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  young  son  Antiochus  Theos. 
This  man  attacked  Demetrius,  defeated  him  in  battle, 
captured  his  city,  drove  him  into  exile,  and  placed  his 
crown  on  the  head  of  Antiochus,  RC.  144.  One  of  the 
first  act«  of  the  new  king  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Jonathan;  he  therefore  confirmed  him  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  appointed  him  governor  over  Judaea  and 
its  provinces,  besides  showing  him  other  marks  of  favor. 
His  brother  Simon  he  appointed  t4>  be  general  over  the 
king's  forces  from  what  was  called  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
viz.,  a  mountain  lying  on  the  sea-coast  between  T3nre 
and  Ptolemais,  even  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Jonathan, 
ui  return,  rendered  good  service  to  Antiochus,  and  twice 
uefeated  the  armies  of  Demetrius.  He  then  proceeded 
to  establish  his  own  power  by  renewing  the  treaty 
with  Rome,  entering  into  one  also  with  Lacedsemon,  and 
strengthening  the  fortifi<iatiOns  in  Judsea.  He  was  des- 
tined, however,  to  fall  by  treachery,  for  Trypho,  having 
persuaded  htm  to  dismiss  a  large  army  he  had  assem- 
bled to  support  Antiochus,  decoyed  him  into  the  city  of 
Ptolemais,  and  then  took  him  prisoner.  The  Jews  im- 
mediately raised  Simon  to  the  command,  and  paid  a 
large  sum  to  ransom  Jonathan.  Trypho,  however,  took 
the  money,  but,  instead  of  releasing  Jonathan,  put  him 
to  death,  and  then,  thinking  that  the  main  hinderance 
to  his  own  ambitious  designs  was  removed,  caused  An- 
tiochus to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  fell 
the  third  of  the  illustrious  Maccabcean  race,  who  distin- 
guished himself  nobly  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
B.C.  148.  When  Simon  heard  of  his  brother's  death  he 
fetched  his  bones  from  Bascaroa,  where  he  had  been 
buried,  and  bad  them  interred  at  Modin.  Here  he 
erected  to  his  memory  a  famous  monument  of  a  great 
height,  built  of  white  marble,  elaborately  wrought,  near 
which  he  placed  seven  pyramids,  for  his  father  and 
mother  and  their  five  sons,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
with  a  stately  portico.  For  many  years  afterwards  this 
monument  ser\'ed  the  purpose  of  a  beacon  for  sailors,  and 
it  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.    See  Modin. 

4.  The  last  remaining  brother  of  the  Maccabee  family 
was  thus  Simon,  sumamed  **  Thassi**  {Qatrai^  Ooam^ ; 
the  meaning  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Michaelis  [Grimm, 
on  1  Mace  ii]  thinks  that  it  represents  the  CHKldee 
■'piri).  As  above  related,  when  he  heard  of  the  de- 
tention of  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais  by  Trypho,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party,  who  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  despond,  and  effectually  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Syrians.  His  skill  in  war  had  been 
proved  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas  (1  Mace,  v,  17-28).  and 
lie  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jona- 
than, when  he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command 
(I  Mace  xi,  59).  He  was  soon  enabled  to  consummate 
the  object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  gloriously, 
but  in  vain.  When  Trypho,  after  having  put  Jonathan 
to  death,  murdered  Antiochus,  and  seized  the  throne, 
Simon  made  overtures  to  Demetrius  H  (B.C.  148) 
against  Trypho.  He  was  consequently  confirmed  in 
his  position  of  sovereign  high-priest.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  establishing  the  internal  peace  and  se- 
curityof  his  kingdom.  He  fortified  Bethsura,  Jamnia, 
Joppa,  and  fiaza,  and  garrisoned  them  with  Jewish  sol- 
diers. The  l^eedsmonians  sent  him  a  flattering  em- 
1>assy,  desiring  to  renew  their  treaty ;  to  Rome  also  he 
sent  a  shield  of  gold  of  immense  value,  and  ratified  his 
league  with  that  nation.  See  Spartan.  He  moreover 
took  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  by  siege,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  always  been  occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction ; 
and.  besides  pulling  it  down,  even  levelled  the  hill  on 
which  it  was  built,  with  immense  labor,  that  so  the 
Temple  might  not  be  exposed  to  attacks  fVom  it.     Un- 


der the  wise  government  of  this  member  of  the  Asdkv 
nnan  family  Judiea  seems  to  have  attained  the  greatest 
height  of  prosperity  and  freedom  she  had  known  for 
centuries,  or  even  knew  afterwards.  The  writer  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Maccabees  evidently  rejoices  to  remem- 
ber and  record  it.  **  The  ancient  men,"  he  says,  **  sat 
all  in  the  streets  communing  together  of  good  things 
and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike  apparel. 
He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with 
great  joy.  For  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his 
tig-tree,  and  there  was  none  to  fray  them**  (xiv,  9, 11, 
12).  This  time  of  quiet  repose  Simon  employed  in  ad- 
ministering justice  and  restoring  the  operation  of  the 
law.  He  alw)  beautified  the  sanctuary-,  and  refumisheil 
it  with  sacred  vessels. 

In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  had  been  taken  prisoner 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  whereupon  bis 
brother  Antiochus  Sidetes  immediately  endeavored  to 
overthrow  the  usurper  Trj'pho.  Availing  himself  of  a 
defection  in  his  troops,  he  besicgetl  him  in  Dora,  a  town 
upon  the  sea-coast  a  little  south  of  Mount  CarmeL  Si- 
mon sent  him  2000  chosen  men,  with  arms  and  money, 
but  Antiochus  was  not  satisfied  with  this  as«stanc« 
while  he  remembered  the  independence  of  Palestine. 
He  therefore  refused  to  receive  them,  and,  moreover,  dia- 
patched  Athenobius  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Joppa, 
Gaza,  and  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  the  payment 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver;  but  when  the  legate  saw 
the  magnificence  of  the  high-priest's  palace  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  was  astonished,  and  as  Simon  deliberately  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  king's  menage, 
and  offered  by  way  of  compensation  oi  ly  a  hundred  tal- 
ents for  the  places  in  dispute,  Athenobius  was  obliged 
to  return  disappointed  and  enraged.  Trypho  meanwhile 
escaped  from  Dora  by  ship  to  Oithoeia,  a  maritime  town 
in  Phoenicia,  and  Antiochus,  having  deputed  Cendebietjs 
to  invade  Judiea,  pursued  him  in  person.  The  king's 
armies  proceeded  to  Jamnia,  and,  having  seized  Cedn»ii 
and  fortified  it,  Cendebcus  made  use  of  that  place  as  a 
centre  from  which  to  annoy  the  surroimding  countr>*. 
Simon  at  this  rime  was  too  old  to  engage  actively  in 
the  defence  of  his  native  land,  and  therefore  appointett 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas  and  John  Hyrcanus,  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  the  forces.  They  forthwith 
set  themselves  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  marched 
from  Modin  to  meet  the  king's  general:  they  utterly 
discomfited  and  scattered  his  host,  drove  him  to  Cedrou. 
and  thence  to  Azotus,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  after- 
M'ards  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  But  destruc- 
tion threatened  their  house  from  nearer  home;  for  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Abubus,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Simon,  and  was  governor  in  the  district  of  Jericho,  with 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  aspired  to  reduce  the 
country  under  his  dominion,  and  took  occasion,  upon  a 
visit  that  Simon  paid  to  that  neighborhood,  to  invite 
him  and  two  of  his  sons,  with  their  followers,  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  then  slew  them  (I  Mace,  xvi,  11-16).  John 
alone,  whose  forces  were  at  <taza,  now  snrvi%'ed  to  carry 
on  the  line  of  the  Maccabees,  and  sustain  their  glory, 
B.C.  185.  He  likewise  had  been  iiicluded  in  the  treacb- 
eroQS  designs  of  Ptolemy,  but  found  means  to  elude 
them.  With  the  death  of  Simon  the  narrative  c»f  the 
first  book  of  the  Maccabees  concludes. 

6.  We  trace  now  the  fortunes  of  the  next  member  e>f 
the  family,  John  Hyrcanus.  Having  been  unani-  . 
mously  proclaimed  high-priest  and  ruler  at  Jerusalem, 
his  first  step  was  to  march  against  Jericho,  and  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father  and  brothers.  Ptolemy  held 
there  in  his  power  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  and  her  sur- 
viving sons,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  fortress  near  to 
Jericho— which  Josephus  calls  Dagon,  and  Kwald  Dok 
—he  exposed  them  upon  the  wall,  scourged  and  tor- 
mented them,  and  threatened  to  throw  them  down  bead- 
long  unless  Hyrcanus  would  desist  from  the  siege.  This 
had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  Hyrcanus,  anet 
in  spite  of  his  heroic  mother's  entreaties  to  proseenite  it 
with  vigor,  and  disregard  her  sufferings,  caused  him  to 
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protract  it  tfll  the  approach  of  the  sabbatical  year 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Ptdemy,  after  kill- 
ing the  mother  and  brethren  of  Hyrcanus,  tied  to  Phil- 
adelphia (^'Rabbath,  of  the  children  of  Ammon**), 
which  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  Milman  calls  this  reason  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
which  is  the  one  assigned  by  Josephus,  **  improba- 
ble."*  Ewald  assigns  the  approach  of  that  year  as  a 
reason  for  the  flight  of  Ptolemy  to  Zeno,  the  tyrant  of 
Philadelphia,  because  it  had  already  raised  the  price  of 
provbions,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main. Antiochos  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  energy 
displayed  by  John,  invaded  judea,  burning  up  and  des- 
olating the  country  on  his  march,  and  at  last  besieging 
him  in  Jerusalem.  He  compassed  the  city  with  seven 
encampments  and  a  double  ditch,  and  Hyrcanus  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  On  the  recurrence, 
however,  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Antiochus  granted 
a  truce  for  a  week,  and  supplied  the  besieged  with  sac- 
rifices for  the  occasion,  and  ended  with  conceding  a 
peace,  on  condition  that  the  Jews  surrendered  their 
arms,  paid  tribute  for  Joppa  and  other  towns,  and  gave 
him  fiOO  talents  of  silver  and  hostages.  On  this  occa- 
sion Josephus  says  that  Hyrcanus  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  and  took  out  of  it  3000  talents,  which  he  used 
fur  his  present  needs  and  the  payment  of  foreign  merce- 
naries. This  story  is  utterly  discredited  by  Prideaux, 
passed  over  in  silbnce  by  Milman,  but  apparently  be- 
lieved by  Ewald.  Some  time  afterwa'Ms,  having  made 
a  league  with  Antiochus,  be  marched  with  him  on  an 
expedition  to  Parthia,  to  deliver  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
king*s  captive  brother.  This  expedition  proved  fatal 
to  Antiochus,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Demetrius, 
however,  made  his  escape,  and  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  whereupon  Hyrcanus  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  shake  oflF  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  es- 
tablish the  independence  of  Judiea,  which  was  main- 
tained till  the  time  of  the  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 
He  took  two  towns  beyond  the  Jordan,  Samega  and 
Medaba,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Sichem,  and  destroyed 
the  hated  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
for  200  years  had  been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
Jews.  He  then  turned  his  arms  towards  Idumiea,  where 
he  captured  the  towns  of  Dora  (Ewald  spells  it  Adora) 
and  Marissa,  and  forced  the  rite  of  circumcision  on  the 
Idumieans,  who  ever  afterwards  retained  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded further  to  strengthen  himself  by  renewing  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Romans.  De- 
metrius, meanwhile,  had  little  enjoyment  of  his  king- 
dom. He  was  unacceptable  to  the  army,  who  besought 
Ptolemy  Physcon  to  send  them  a  sovereign  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Seleucus,  and  he  accordingly  chose  for  them  Al- 
exander Zebina,  a  pretended  son  of  Alexandeiwfialas. 
Demetrius  was  beaten  in  the  fight  which  ensued  be- 
tween them,  and  subsequently  slain ;  whereupon  Alex- 
ander took  the  kingdom  and  made  a  league  with  Hyr- 
canus. He  found  a  rival,  however,  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  defeated 
and  slew  him.  The  struggle  which  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  brothers  Grj-pus  and  C\^icenus,  rivals  for  the 
throne,  only  tended  to  consolidate  the  power  of  Hyrca- 
nus, who  quietly  enjoyed  his  independence  and  amassed 
great  wealth.  He  likewise  made  an  cxfiedition  to  Sa- 
maria, and  reduced  the  place  to  great  distress  by  siege. 
His  sons  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  were  appointed  to 
conduct  it;  and  when  Antiochus  Cyzicenns  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  Samaritans,  he  was  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  by  Aristobulus.  Cyzicenns,  however,  returned 
with  a  re-enforcement  of  6000  Egyptians,  and  ravaged 
the  ooun^,  thinking  to  compel  Hyrcanus  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  retired, 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  Jewish  war  to  two  of  his 
ofllcers.  They  likewise  failed,  and,  after  a  year,  Sama- 
ria fell  into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  who  entirely  demol- 
ished it,  and,  having  dug  trenches  on  the  site,  flooded  it 
with  water.  After  this,  Hyrcanus,  who  himself  belonged 
tu  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  was  exposed  to  some  indig- 


nity from  onie  of  their  party  during  a  banquet,  which 
exasperated  him  so  far  Uiat  he  openly  renounced  them, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  opposite  faction  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.  This  occurrence,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevented  him  from  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days 
happily.  He  built  the  palace  or  castle  of  Baris  on  a  rock 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.  Here  the  princes 
of  his  line  held  their  court.  It  was  identical  with  what 
Herod  afterwards  called  Antonia.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  length  of  his  reign.  It  probably  lasted 
about  thirty  years.  He  left  five  sons.  With  him  ter- 
minates the  upper  house  of  the  Asmonasans  or  Macca- 
bees, aa  107. 

6.  Aristobulus  succeeded  his  father  as  high-priest 
and  supreme  governor.  He  was  the  first,  also,  after  the 
captivity,  who  openly  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
threw  his  mother,  who  claimed  the  throne,  into  prison, 
and  starved  her  to  death.  Three  of  his  brothers,  also, 
he  held  in  bonds.  Antigonus,  the  other  one,  by  whose 
help  he  subdued  Itunea  or  Auranitis,  a  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  was  killed  by  treachery ;  and, 
after  a  year  of  misery  and  crime,  Aristobulus  died.  His 
wife,  Salome  or  Alexandra,  immediately  released  his 
brethren,  and  Alexander  Jannnus  was  made  king.  One 
of  his  brothers,  who  showed  signs  of  ambition,  he  slew, 
the  other  one  he  left  alone.  His  first  military  act  was 
the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.  The  inhabitants  sought  help  from  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  who  governed  Cyprus,  but  fearing  the  army 
of  30,000  men  he  brought  with  him,  declined  to  open 
their  gates  to  him,  whereupon  he  attacked  Gaza  and 
Dora.  Alexander  pretended  to  treat  with  him  for  the 
surrender  of  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Physcon,  for  a  hirge  army  to 
drive  him  from  Palestine.  He  detected  the  duplicity 
of  this  conduct,  and  took  ample  vengeance  on  Alexan- 
der by  ravaging  the  country.  He  also  defeated  him 
with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  Judna  was  saved  by  a 
large  army  from  Cleopatra,  commanded  by  Chelcias  and 
Ananias,  two  Jews  of  Alexandria.  They  pursued  Ptol- 
emy into  Cosle- Syria,  and  besieged  Ptolemais,  which 
was  reduced.  Alexander  next  invaded  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan.  Here,  also,  he  was  defeated,  but  not  there- 
by discouraged  from  attacking  Gaza,  which,  after  some 
fruitless  attempts,  he  captured  and  totally  destroyed. 
His  worst  enemies,  however,  were  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  a  sedition  arose 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  the  troops 
slew  6000  of  the  mob.  He  again  invaded  the  trans- 
Jordanic  country,  and  was  again  defeated.  The  Jews 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  for  some  years  the  land  suffered 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  llie  rebels  applied  for  aid  to 
Demetrius  Euchcerus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Latbjrrus,  and 
king  of  Damascus,  who  completely  routed  Alexander. 
A  sudden  change  of  fortune,  however,  put  him  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men,  and  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  took  signal  vengeance  on  his  subjects. 
The  rest  of  hb  life  was  peaceful.  After  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-seven years  he  died,  B.C.  79,  solemnly  charging  hia 
wife  Alexandra  to  espouse  the  Pharisaic  party  if  she 
wished  to  retain  her  kingdom.  His  eldest  son,  Hyroa- 
,  nus  II,  became  high-priest.  Aristobidus,  the  younger 
'  son,  espoused  the  opposite  party  to  his  mother.  In  or- 
der to  employ  his  active  mind,  the  queen  sent  him  north- 
wards to  check  the  operations  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Chal- 
cis.  He  got  possession  of  Damascus,  and  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  array.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years  his  moth- 
er died,  RC.  70,  and  Aristobulus  forthwith  marched  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees  seized 
his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  and  met  his  army  at 
Jericho,  but  were  discomfited,  and  Aristobulus  entered 
Jerusalem  and  besieged  his  brother  in  the  tower  of  Ba- 
ris. At  length  they  agreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  re- 
tire to  a  private  station,  and  that  Aristobulus  should  be 
king.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Pharisees.  But 
there  was  a  worse  enemy  waiting  for  the  conqueror. 
This  was  none  other  than  Antipater,  the  IduraMui,  who 
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bad  been  made  general  of  all  Idumsaa  by  Alexander  Jan- 
niBiu.  He  was  wealthy,  active,  and  seditious,  and  pos- 
sewed,  moreover,  of  great  influence  with  the  deposed 
Hyrcanua.  Suspicious  of  the  power,  successes,  and  de- 
signs of  Aristobulus,  he  persuaded  bis  brother  Hyrcanus 
to  fly  to  Petra,  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  with  his 
help  an  army  of  50,000  men  was  marched  against  Aris- 
tobiilus.  The  Jews  were  defeated,  and  the  usurper  fled 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Aretas, 
Antipater,  and  Hyrcanus.  Here,  however,  deliverance 
was  at  length  brought  by  Scaurus,  the  general  of  Pom- 
pey,  who,  having  come  to  Damascus,  and  finding  that 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  Metellus  and  LoUius,  him- 
self proceeded  hastily  into  Judsa.  His  assistance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  both  parties.  Aristobulus  offered  him 
400  talents,  and  Hyrcanus  the  same ;  but  as  the  former 
was  in  possession  of  the  treasure,  Scaurus  thought  that 
his  promises  were  the  most  likely  to  be  fulfllled,  and 
consequently  made  an  agreement  with  Aristobulus, 
raised  the  siege,  and  ordered  Aretas  to  depart.  He  then 
returned  to  Damascus ;  whereupon  Aristobulus  gathered 
an  army,  defeated  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus,  and  slew  6000 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  PhaUon,  the  brother  of  An- 
tipater. Shortly  after  Pompey  himself  came  to  Damas- 
cus, when  both  the  brothers  eagerly  solicited  his  protec- 
tion. Antipater  represented  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus. 
Pompey,  however,  who  was  intent  on  the  subjugation 
of  Petra,  dismissed  the  messengers  of  both,  and  on  his 
return  from  Arabia  marched  directly  into  Judiea.  Aris- 
tobulus fled  to  Jerusalem,  but,  finding  the  city  too  dis- 
tracted to  make  good  its  defence,  offered  to  surrender. 
Gabinius  was  sent  forward  to  take  possession;  mean- 
while the  soldiery  had  resolved  to  resist,  and  when  he 
came  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  gates  were  shut 
and  the  walls  maimed.  Pompey,  enraged  at  this  ap- 
parent treachery,  threw  Aristobulus  into  chains,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem.  The  fortress  of  the  Temple  was 
impregnable  except  on  the  north,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  engines,  Pompey  was  unable  to  reduce  it  for  three 
months;  neither  could  he  have  done  so  then  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Jewish  scruples  about  observing  the  Sab- 
bath. The  Romans  soon  found  that  they  could  prose- 
cute their  operations  on  that  day  without  disturbance, 
and  after  a  time  the  battering-rams  knocked  down  one 
of  the  towers,  and  the  soldiers  effected  an  entrance  (mid- 
summer, RC.  63)  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  Pompey  at  finding  the  Holy  of  Holies  empty, 
without  an  image  or  a  statue.  The  wealth  he  found  in 
the  building  he  magnanimously  left  untouched;  Hyr- 
canus he  reinstated  in  the  high-priesthood ;  the  coun- 
try he  laid  under  tribute;  the  walls  he  demolished; 
Aristobulus  and  his  family  he  carried  captives  to  Rome. 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  on  the  journey  made 
his  escape,  and,  raising  a  considerable  force,  garrisoned 
Machserus,  Hjrrcania,  and  the  stronghold  of  Alexandri- 
on.  Gabinius,  however,  subdued  him,  but  had  no  soon- 
er done  so  than  Aristobulus  likewise  escaped  (Vom  Rome, 
and  intrenched  himself  in  Alexandrion.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  At  the  entreaty 
of  his  wife,  who  had  always  espoused  the  Roman  cause, 
Antigonus  his  son  was  released,  but  he  remained  a  pris- 
oner. Alexander,  with  80,000  men,  once  more  tried  his 
strength  with  the  Romans  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
put  to  flight.  He  was  subsequently  executed  by  Me- 
tellus Scipio  at  Antioch,  B.C.  49.  Thus  Hyrcanus  re- 
tained the  sovereignty,  but  Antipater  enjoyed  the  real 
power;  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Oesar, 
who  made  him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  all 
Judaea.  He  began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  made  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  governor  of  that  city ; 
and  his  younger  son,  Herod,  governor  of  Galilee.  The 
latter  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  against  the  ban- 
ditti that  invested  the  hills.  He  carefully  contrived 
also  to  make  friends  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
as  a  step  to  his  own  aggrandizement.  His  riches  ena- 
bled him  to  do  this  by  means  of  enormous  bribes.     He 


found,  however,  a  troublesome  enemy  in  Antigonos,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  who  allied  himself  with  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  for  a  time  held  Jerusalem  and  kept  Hetod  in 
check.  At  Masada,  also,  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Antigonus  was  nearly  successful,  until  Herod 
at  last  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  lie  afterwards 
suffered  a  defeat  by  Herod,  and  was  finally  vanquished 
by  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  who,  in  derision,  called 
him  by  the  female  name  Autigona,  and  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Antony,  by  whom,  at  the  request  of  Herod, 
he  was  put  to  death,  B.C.  37.  Thus  fell  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  seemed  to  inherit  something  of  their  an- 
cient spirit.  Hyrcanus,  who,  before  this,  had  been  inca- 
pacitated for  the  priesthood  by  having  his  ears  cut  off^ 
was  subsequently,  B.C.  30,  in  his  eightieth  year,  put  to 
death  by  Herod.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  by  Augustus 
and  Antony,  was  made  king  of  Judsa,  and  consolidated 
his  throne  by  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  a  woman  of 
incomparable  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  by  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  11, 
and  therefore  granddaughter  to  both  brothers.  In  her 
the  race  of  the  Aamonieans  came  to  an  end,  and  by  her 
marriage  passed  into  the  Idumiean  line  of  the  Herodiana. 

7.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabsan  fam- 
ily still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though  they 
did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — Eleazar,  by  a  no- 
ble act  of  self-devotion;  John,  apparently  the  eldest 
brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family  was 
complete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel  to  the 
undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a  band  dared  to 
face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  holy 
cause.  The  result  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people  with  independence; 
they  foimd  a  few  personal  followers,  and  they  left  a  na- 
tion. 

III.  National  Effect*  of  the  Maccabaan  devolution. — 
1.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabtean  contest,  which 
are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epito- 
mized, admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness, 
though  many  points  must  always  remain  obscure  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
Jewish  population,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  at  the  time.  The  disputed  succession  to  the 
Syrian  throne  (B.C.  153)  was  the  political  turning-point 
of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two 
great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (ELC  16^153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying  suc- 
cess against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria;  during  the 
second  (B.C.  163-139)  they  were  courted  b}'  rival  fac- 
tions, and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger 
were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  The 
paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City 
reduced  the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condirion  of 
mere  guerrilla  bands,  issuing  from  "  the  mountains"  or 
''the  wilderness**  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the -neigh- 
boring towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (2 
Mace  vii,  1-7 ;  comp.  1  Mace  ii,  45) ;  and  the  scene  of 
the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hill-country  to  the 
north-east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  drove  the  in- 
vading armies  at  the  famous  battle-fields  of  Beth-horon 
and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis).  The  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
closed  the  first  act  of  the  war  (B.C  165) ;  and  after  thia 
Judas  made  rapid  attacks  on  every  side — in  Idumsa, 
Ammon,  Gilead,  Galilee — but  he  made  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  Beth- 
sura  was  fortified  as  a  Jefence  of  Jentsalem  on  the  south ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  though 
the  influence  of  his  name  txtended  more  widely  (1 
Mace  vii,  50,  t)  yij  'loida).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  fint 
rising;  and,  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the  ** moun- 
tains of  Ephraim"  (ix,  50),  they  were  forced  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  lowlands  of  Jericho,  and.  after  some  aligfat 
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succesees,  Jonathan  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash 
undisturbed,  though  the  whole  country  remained  abso- 
lutely under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far  it  seemed 
that  little  had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I  opened  a  new  period 
(B.C  1&3).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise  troops: 
the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored,  many  of  the  fur- 
tresses  were  abandoned,  and  apparently  a  definite  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  the  government  of  the  high-priest. 
The  former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  The  defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss  St. 
Jacob,  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could  face  all 
tidds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained  legitimate 
power  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it,  though  their 
gpneral  success  was  checkered  by  some  reverses.  The 
solid  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
place  and  carry  out  his  plans.  The  Syrian  garrison 
was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  Joppa  was  occupied  as 
a  sea-port,  and  "  four  governments'"  (reooaptg  vofioi,  xi, 
67 ;  xiit,37) — ^probably  the  central  parts  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Judah,  with  three  dbtricts  taken  from  Samaria 
(x,  88, 89),  were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  fa- 
mous, is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a 
few  brave  men  have  successfully  maintained  the  cause 
of  freedom  or  religion  against  overpowering  might. 
The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  who  counselled  retreat  (1 
Mace  ix,  10)  was  as  true-hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas; 
and  the  exploits  of  bis  followers  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  parallels 
in  Maccabsan  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots 
and  martjrrs  in  other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough 
here  to  claim  for  the  contest  the  attention  which  it 
rarely  receives.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  indifference 
of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our  own  days, 
though  there  is  no  struggle — not  even  the  wars  of  Joshua 
or  David — ^which  b  more  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
Christian  student;  for  it  is  not  only  in  their  victory 
over  external  difficulties  that  the  herobm  of  the  Macca- 
bees is  conspicuous :  their  real  success  was  as  much  im- 
perilled by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They 
bad  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle 
attempts  to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other 
against  an  extreme  Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from 
time  to  time  opposing  their  counsels  (1  Mace,  vii,  12- 
18).  It  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  inspired 
that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and 
final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

3.  For  that  view  of  the  Maccabiean  war  which  re- 
l^ards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict  is 
essentially  one-sided     If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
than  the  book  of  Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held  as 
to  the  date  of  it — that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in  the  suc- 
<;e«e  of  the  struggle.     When  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  thus  again  turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  an- 
cient faith,  we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new 
creative  epoch  in  the  national  literature ;  or,  if  the  form 
of  Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred 
tjvpea,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts 
of  the  new  age  aft^r  the  models  of  old  time.     Yet,  in 
part  at  least,  the  leaders  of  Maccabtean  times  felt  that 
they  were  separated  by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of 
the   kingdom  or  of  the  exile.     If  they  looked  for  a 
prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.     The  volume  of  the 
prophetic  writings  was  completed,  and,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents.    But  the 
If  a^ographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a 
definite  collection  [see  Canon],  were  equally  far  re- 
nioved   from  imitation.     The  apocalyptic  visions  of 
Daniel  [see  Daniel  J  served  as  a  pattern  for  the  vi- 


sions incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch  [see  Enoch, 
Book  of]  ;  and  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
the  Psalter  contains  compositions  of  the  Maccabnan 
date.  This  supposition,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  history  of 
the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest  inter- 
nal proof;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
hypothesis  is  not  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  inter- 
pretation as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  The  ex- 
treme forms  of  the  hypothesis,  as  that  of  Hitzig,  who 
represents  Psa.  i,  ii,  xliv,  Ix,  and  all  the  last  three  books 
of  the  Psalms  (Psa.  Ixxiii-cl)  as  Maccabcean  (Grimm,  1 
Mace,  Eittieit^  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just,  Olshausen  (quoted  by 
Ewald,  Jahrb,  1858,  p.  250  sq.),  who  is  inclined  to  bring 
the  whole  Psalter,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  that 
date,  need  only  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
conjecture  which  finds  currency  on  such  a  subject.  The 
real  controversy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  tield; 
and  the  psalms  which  have  been  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  MaccabaBan  age  are  Psa. 
xliv,  Ix,  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  Ixxx,  IxxxiiL  It  has  been  ar« 
g^ed  that  all  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
house  and  people  of  God  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemies,  at  a  period  later  than  the  captivity ;  and  the 
one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of  the  Mac« 
cabees  is  the  general  coincidence  which  they  present 
with  some  features  of  the  Greek  oppression.  But,  if  it 
were  admitted  that  the  psalms  in  question  are  of  a  later 
date  than  the  captivity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  are  Maccabcean.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  trace  of  those  internal  divisions  of 
the  people  which  were  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
Maccabnan  struggle.  The  dangers  then  were  as  much 
from  within  as  from  without;  and  party  jealousies 
brought  the  divine  cause  to  the  greatest  peril  (Ewald, 
Psalmen,  p.  855).  It  is  incredible  that  a  series  of  Mac- 
cabsean  psalms  should  contain  no  allusion  to  a  system 
of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a  temporizing  priesthcfod,  or 
to  a  faithless  multitude.  While  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Persian  supremacy  firom 
the  time  of  Nebemiah  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
makes  it  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  a  date  to 
which  the  psalms  can  be  referred,  the  one  glimpse  which 
is  given  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  in  the  interval  (Jose- 
ph us,  ^n/.  xi,  7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  may  well 
have  found  some  suflicient  occasion  in  the  wars  and  dis- 
orders which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian  power 
(comp.  Ewald).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  arguments  for  a  post-Babylonian  date  are  conclu- 
sive. There  is  nothing  in  the  psalms  themselves  which 
may  not  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple  should  have  given  occasion 
to  no  hymns  of  pious  sorrow. 

.  4.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Ptainu  of  Solomon 
furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  all  the 
canonical  Psalms  are  earlier  than  the  Maccabasan  tsau 
This  collection,  which  bears  the  clearest  traces  of  unity 
of  authorship,  is,  almost  beyond  qnestion,  a  true  Macca- 
b«ean  work.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald, 
Geschichtej  iv,  343)  that  the  book  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew ;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
Maccabiean  Psalms.  "  The  holy  ones"  (oi  oaioi,  0*T'On 
[see  AssiDiKANs];  o2  ifeopovftivoi  t6v  Ki^ptov)  appear 
throughout  as  a  distinct  class,  struggling  against  hypo- 
crites and  men-pleasers,  who  make  the  observance  of 
the  law  subservient  to  their  own  interests  (Psa.  SoL  ir, 
xiii-xv).  The  sanctuar}'  is  polluted  by  the  abomina- 
tions of  professing  servants  of  God  before  it  is  polluted 
by  the  heathen  (Psa.  Sol.  i,  8 ;  ii,  1  sq. ;  viii,  8  stj. ;  xvii, 
15  sq.).  National  unfaithfulness  is  the  cause  of  national 
punishment ;  and  the  end  of  trial  is  the  "justification** 
of  God  (Psa.  SoL  ii,  16;  iii,  3;  iv,  9;  viii,  7  sq.;  ix). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set  up  in 
some  passages  which  violates  the  divine  mean  of  Scrip* 
ture  (Psa.  SoL  i*  2, 3 ;  iii,  9) ;  and,  while  the  language 
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is  full  of  echoes  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossible 
not  Xufetl  that  it  wants  something  which  we  find  in  all 
the  canonical  writings.  The  historical  allusions  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as  unequivocal  as  the  description 
which  they  give  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An 
enemy  '*  threw  down  the  strong  walls  of  Jerusalem/*  and 
**  Gentiles  went  up  to  the  altar"  (Psa.  Sol.  ii,  1-8 ;  comp. 
1  Mace  i,  81).  •  In  his  pride  **  he  wrought  all  things  in 
Jerusalem,  as  the  Gentiles  in  their  cities  do  for  their 
gods**  (PSa.  SoL  xvii,  16).  "  Those  who  loved  the  as- 
semblies of  the  saints  (javvaytaydQ  umuv\  wandered 
(lege  iwXavwvro)  in  deserts"  (Psa.  Sol.  xxvii,  19 ;  comp. 
1  Mace  i,  64 ;  ii,  28) ;  and  there  "  was  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  Jerusalem  who  did  mercy  and  truth"  (Psa.  Sol.  xvii, 
17 ;  comp.  1  Mace  i,  88).  One  psalm  (viii)  appiears  to 
refer  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  people  wrought 
wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon  them  a  spirit  of  error.  He 
brought  one  "  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth"  (viii, 
16;  compare  1  Mace,  vii,  1 — "Demetrius  from  Rome"). 
"The  princes  of  the  land  met  him  with  j«)y"  (1  Mace, 
vii,  6-8) ;  and  he  entered  the  land  in  safety  (1  Mace  vii, 
9-12 — Bacchides,  his  general), "  as  a  father  in  peace"  (1 
Mace  vii,  15).  Then  "he  slew  the  princes  and  every 
one  wise  in  counsel"  (1  Mace  vii,  16),  and  "  poured  out 
the  blood  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem"  (1  Mace  vii, 
17).  The  purport  of  these  evils,  as  a  retributive  and 
purifying  judgment,  leads  to  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure of  the  Psalms,  the  distinct  expression  of  Messianic 
hopes.  In  this  respect  they  offer  a  direct  contrast  to 
the  books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace  xiv,  41).  The  sorrow 
and  the  triumph  are  seen  together  in  their  spiritual  as- 
pect, and  the  expectation  of  "  an  anointed  Lord"  (xptv- 
rb^  Kvpioc,  Psa.  SoL  xvii,  86  [xviii,  8] ;  comp.  Luke  ii, 
11)  follows  directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  Grentile  enemies  (Psa.  SoL  xvii ;  comp.  Dan. 
xi,  46;  xii).  "  Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "are  they  who  are 
bom  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord  shall  do  for  the  generation  to  come  [When  men 
are  brought]  beneath  the  rod  of  correction  of  an  anoint- 
ed Lord  {or  the  Lord*s  anointed,  inrb  pafi^ov  traidfiag 
Xpi9Tov  Kvpiov)  in  the  fear  of  bis  God,  in  wiKlom  of 
spirit,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  might"  ....  then 
there  shall  be  a  "good  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in 
the  days  of  mercy"  (PSa.  SoL  xviii,  6-10). 

6.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the  distin- 
guishing religious  character  of  the  sera.  The  m»tice  of 
the  Maccabeean  heroes  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  much 
more  general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding  notice  of 
their  great  adversary,  but  it  is  not^  on  that  account, 
less  important  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  famous 
chapter  to  the  simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces. Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  that  facts  are  shad- 
owed forth  by  the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  God's  kingdom.  In  this  aspect 
the  passage  itself  (Dan.  xi,  29-85)  will  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  comment :  "^  / 
fhe  time  appointed  [in  the  spring  of  B.CJ.  168]  Ae  [  Anti- 
ochus  Epiph.]  shall  rrtum  and  come  toward  the  south 
[  Egj'pt] ;  but  it  shtU  not  be  as  the  first  time^  so  also  the 
last  time  [though  his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful, 
in  the  end  he  shall  fail].  For  the  ships  ofChittim  [the 
Komans]  shaU  come  against  him,  and  he  shall  be  cast 
down,  and  return,  and  be  very  wroth  against  the  hoty  cov' 
enantf  and  he  shall  do  [his  will] ;  yea,  he  shall  return, 
and  have  intelliffence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  coV" 
enant  (compare  Dan.  viii,  24, 25).  And  forces  from  him 
[at  hb  bidding]  shall  stand  [remain  in  Judiea  as  garri- 
sons ;  comp.  1  Mace  i,  38, 84] ;  and  they  shall  pollute  the 
sanctuary,  the  stronghold,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily 
[sacrifice] ;  and  they  shall  set  tip  the  abominaiion  that 
maketh  desolate  [1  Mace  i,  45-47].  And  such  as  do 
wickedly  against  (or  rather  such  as  condemn)  the  cove- 
nant shall  be  corrupt  [to  apostasy]  by  smooth  words;  but 
the  people  that  know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  [  ex- 
ploits]. A  nd  they  that  understand  [know  God  and  his 
law]  among  the  people  shall  instruct  many :  yet  they  shall 
faU  by  the  sword  and  byjlame,  by  captivity  and  ^  spoil 


[some]  days  (1  Mace  i,  60-64).  Now  when  they  shatt 
fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mace  i,  28; 
2  Mace  v,  27 ;  Judas  Mace  with  nine  others  .  .  .) ;  atsi 
many  shall  deare  to  them  [the  faithful  followers  of  the 
law]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading  the  prowess  of  Judas:  1 
Mace  ii,  46,  and  yet  ready  to  fall  away  at  the  firet  op- 
portunity, 1  Mace  vii,  6].  And  some  of  them  ofunder^ 
standing  shall  fall,  to  make  trial  among  them,  and  to  purge 
and  to  make  them  white,  unto  the  time  of  the  end;  because 
[  the  end  is]  yet  for  a  time  appointed,^  From  this  point 
the  prophet  describes  in  detail  the  godlessness  of  the 
great  oppressor  (ver.  86-89),  and  then  his  last  fortunes 
and  death  (ver.  40-46),  but  says  nothing  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple, 
which  preceded  the  last  event  by  some  months.  This 
omission  is  scarcely  intelligible  unless  we  regard  the 
facts  as  symbolizing  a  higher  struggle — a  truth  wrongly 
held  by  those  who  from  early  times  referred  ver.  d6-4.'» 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antitype  of  Antlochus — in  which 
that  recovery  of  the  earthly  temple  had  no  place.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  the  imperfection  of  that  view  of  the 
whole  chapter  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  tran- 
scription of  history. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  docs  not  contain 
much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religious  or  social 
progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that  the  period 
must  not  only  have  intensified  old  beliefs,  but  ako  have 
called  out  elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One 
doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resiurection,  and  even  of  a 
material  resurrection  (2  Mace  xiv,  46),  was  brought  out 
into  the  most  distinct  apprehene^ion  by  suffering.  "It 
is  good  to  look  for  the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up 
again  by  him"  (ttoXiv  avattri^oia^ai  vir'  avTov\  was 
the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge ;  "  as 
for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  Hfe"  {dvao" 
raffn:  tig  ^unjv,  2  Mace  vii,  14;  comp.  vi,26;  xiv,  46). 
"  Our  brethren,"  says  another, "  have  fallen,  haring  en- 
dured a  short  pain  leading  to  everlasting  life,  being  un- 
der the  covenant  of  God"  (2  Mace  vii,  86,  irovov,  ait*- 
vaov  ^o;^')*  ^  i^  ^^^  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed 
between  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed 
to  be  in  Sonne  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace  xii,  43-46,  though 
the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state  b  in  no  way 
implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  clear 
how  far  the  future  judgment  was  supposed  to  extend. 
If  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  heathen  in  another  life 
had  formed  a  definite  article  of  belief,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  put  forward  more  prominently  (2 
Mace  vii,  17, 19, 85,  ete),  though  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion may  be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and 
not  only  of  earthly  sufferings ;  but  for  the  apostate  Jewa 
there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi,  26).  The 
firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God  shown  in 
the  chastening  of  his  people,  as  contrasted  with  his  neg- 
lect of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening 
view  of  the  spiritual  world  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  (2  Mace  iv,  16, 17;  v,  17-20;  vi,  12-16,  etc.). 
The  lessons  of  the  captivity  were  reduced  to  moral 
teaching;  and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  min- 
istry of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times.  See  2  Maccabkkii. 
It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the  Messianic 
hope  was  limited  in  its  range  The  vivid  perception  of 
spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread  of  a  hope  which 
had  been  cherished  in  a  material  form ;  and  a  pause,  as 
it  were,  was  made,  in  which  men  gained  new  points  of 
sight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 

7.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which  can  be 
gained  during  the  period  show,  on  the  whole,  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  Mosaic  Uw.  Probably  the  law  was 
never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  The  importance  of  the 
Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  already  been  noticed.  See  Cakon.  The 
books  of  the  law  were  specially  sought  out  for  destruc- 
tion (1  Mace  i,  66,  67 ;  iii,  48),  and  their  distinctiva 
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value  was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased.  To 
use  the  words  of  1  Mace.,  "  the  holy  books'*  (r<i  /3(j3Xia 
rd  ayia  rd  iv  x^pmV  I'lftMv}  were  felt  to  make  all  other 
comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace  xii,  9).  The  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  (1  Mace  ii,  32 1  2  Mace  vi,  1 1 ;  viii, 
2G,  etc.)  and  of  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace,  vi,  53),  the 
law  of  the  Nazarites  (1  Mace,  iii,  49),  and  the  exemp- 
tions from  military  service  (1  Mace,  iii,  56),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  (1  Mace,  iii,  47 ;  2  Mace,  x,  25.  etc.), 
carry  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provision  for  the 
maimed,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2Macc.viii,28,30), 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the  old  rites  (2  Mace,  i,  9), 
while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life.  The  interrup- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  was  the 
most  important  innovation  which  was  made,  and  one 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
After  various  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  va- 
cant for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose  family  it 
had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
established  a  schismatic  worship;  and  at  last,  when  the 
support  of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  MaccabiBan 
leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to 
the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (1 
Mace.  X,  20),  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  (comp.  1  Mace,  xiv,  35). 

8.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and 
the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In 
common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the  Aramaic  dialect 
which  was  established  after  the  return :  this  was  **  their 
own  Umguage**  (2  Mace,  vii,  8,21,27 ;  xii,  87) ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  understood 
Greek,  which  must  have  spread  widely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
slightest  evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Pales- 
Hnian  literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27-30)  is 
the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The 
description  is  obscure,  but  in  sonje  features  the  structure 
appears  to  have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs 
of  Porsena  and  the  Curiatii  (Pliuy,  ff,  X  xxxvi,  13), 
and  perhaps  to  one  still  found  in  Idumea.  An  oblong 
basement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  marble  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xiii,  6,  5),  sup- 
ported **  seven  pyramids  in  a  line  ranged  one  against 
another,"  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  Moc- 
cabiean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To  these  he 
added  **  other  works  of  art  (jitixavfjfiara)^  placing  round 
(on  the  two  chief  faces?)  great  columns  (Josephus  adds, 
each  of  a  single  block),  bearing  trophies  of  arms  and 
sculptured  ships,  which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea 
below.'*  The  language  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  im- 
plies that  these  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  the  basement  supporting  the  tro- 
phies on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So  much,  at 
least,  is  evident,.that  the  characteristics  of  this  work — 
and  probably  of  later  Jewish  architecture  generally — 
bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  than  to  that  of  Egypt  or  the  East,  a  result  which 
would  follow  equally  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the 
commerce  which  Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean 
(I  Mace,  xiv,  5).     See  Modix. 

9.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  bear  the  name  of  **  Simon,**  or  "  Simon,  prince 
(nasi)  of  Israel,**  in  Samaritan  letters.  The  privilege 
of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to  Simon  by  Anti- 
ochus  VII,  Sidetes  (1  Mace,  xv,  6,  Ko^fia  tiiov  vo/iitr^a 
rg  x*^^*99)  t  ^^^  numerous  examples  occur  which  have 
the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion) ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that  in  the 
flnst  year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as  the  citadel 
was  not  recovered  till  the  second  year  of  Simon's  su- 
premacy, while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone  is  found 


(Bayer,  De  NummUf  p.  171).  The  privilege  was  first 
definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in  B.C.  140,  while  the  first 
year  of  Simon  was  B.C.  143  (1  Mace,  xiii,  42) ;  but  this 
discrepancy  causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  concession  of  Antioehus  was  made  in  favor  of  a 
practice  already  existing.  No  date  is  given  later  than 
the  fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a 
date,  which  may  belong  to  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have  generally  a 
connection  with  Jewish  histor}' — a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  maruia?),  a  trifid  flowering  rod,  a 
palm  branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre  (1 
Mace,  xiii,  51),  a  bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemaeles.  The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war 
of  independence  by  Bar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of  all  the 
Maeeabcean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen  {Die  Un^ 
adUheit  d,  Jud,  Munzen  .  .  .  bewiuen  .  .  .  O.  G.  Tych- 
sen, 1779),  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  He  was  answer- 
ed by  Bayer,  whose  admirable  essays  {De  Nurnmu  hebr, 
Samariiania,  Yal  Ed.  1781 ;  Vifukcia  .  .  .  1790)  give 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he  reck- 
ons some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabeean.  Eck- 
hel  (Doctr,  Numm,  iii,  455  sq.)  has  given  a  good  account 
of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the 
chief  types  of  the  coins.  Compare  De  Saulcy,  Numism. 
Judaique ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  vii,  306, 476.     See  Money. 

IV.  LUeraturt, — The  original  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty;  but  for 
the  course  of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete  witness.  See 
Maocabebs,  Books  op.  The  second  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it ;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  contains  re- 
quire close  examination,  and  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Josephus  follows  1  Mace,  for  the  period  which 
it  embraces,  very  closely,  but  slight  additions  of  names 
and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  other  materials,  probably  oral  traditions,  which 
have  not  been  elsewhere  preserved.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  eases  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he 
has  misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
little  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classieal  literature 
furnishes  nothing  more  than  a  few  trifling  fragmenu 
which  illustrate  fifaccabeean  history.  So  long  an  inter- 
val elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  traditions  were  commits 
ted  to  writing,  that  facts,  when  not  embodied  in  rites 
or  precepts,  became  wholly  distorted.  Classical  writers, 
again,  were  little  likely  to  chronicle  a  conflict  which 
probably  they  could  not  have  understood.  Of  the  great 
work  of  Polybius— who  alime  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war — 
only  fragments  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabtean  campaign 
in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who  follows  very 
closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  historian^seems  to  prove 
that  Polybius  also  omitted  them.  The  account  of  the 
Syrian  kings  in  Appian  is  too  meagre  to  make  his  si- 
lence remarkable;  but  indlfierence  or  contempt  must  be 
the  explanation  of  a  general  silence  which  is  too  wide- 
spread to  be  accidental.  Even  when  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes 
of  Its  defenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Macca- 
bssan  conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scornful  care- 
lessness. **  During  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "were  the 
most  abject  of  their  dependent  subjects.  After  the  Mac- 
edonians obtained  the  supremacy  of  the  East,  king  An- 
tioehus endeavored  to  do  away  with  their  superstition, 
and  introduce  Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Par- 
thian war  from  reforming  a  most  repulsive  people*'  (te- 
terrimam  pentem,  Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  8). 

For  a  table  of  contemporary  Syrian  kings,  sec  Antt- 
ocHUs;  and  for  further  information,  see  Milman,  HisL 
of  the  JewSf  vol  ii ;  Prideaux,  Cormectum,  vol.  ii  (Oxford, 
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1888) ;  Ewald,  Ge»ckickte  des  V,  Israel,  vol  iii,  part  ii ; 
Ueizfeia,  Geschichte  d,  VoUes  Itr, ;  Kaphall,  UisL  off  he 
Jews ;  Gr'Atz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  voL  iii ;  Joet,  Gesck,  d,  Is- 
raeUten;  Weber  und  Uolunuuin,  Gesck,  d,  VoUoea  Israel 
(Leipeic,  1867,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii,  ch.  iiL 

Maccabees,  Books  op  (MaKKa^aiutv  a\  (S\  etc). 
Four  books  which  bear  the  common  title  of  **  Macca- 
bees" are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sept ;  a  fifth  is 
found  in  an  Arabic  version.  Two  of  these  were  included 
in  the  early  current  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  the 
Vulgate,  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Ck>un- 
cil  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  by  the 
Keformed  churches.  The  two  other  books  obtained  no 
such  wide  circulation,  and  have  only  a  secondary  con- 
nection with  the  Maccabcean  history.  But  all  the  books, 
though  they  differ  most  widely  in  character,  and  date, 
and  worth,  possess  points  of  interest  which  make  them 
a  fruitful  field  for  study.  If  the  historic  order  were  ob- 
served, the  so-called  third  book  would  come  first,  the 
fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second^  which  would 
retain  its  place,  and  the  Jirst  would  come  last;  but  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was 
probably  decided  by  some  vague  tradition  of  their  rela- 
tive antiquity.  In  the  following  account  of  these  books 
we  adopt  much  of  the  matter  found  In  the  dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and  his- 
toric worth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  has  given 
rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial  criticism.  The 
subject  was  very  nearly  exhausted  by  a  series  of  essays 
published  in  the  last  century,  which  contain,  in  the 
midst  of  much  unfair  reasoning,  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  written  since.  The  discussion  was  occasioned 
by  E,  Frolich's  Annals  of  Syria  {Aimaks  ....  Syria 
'.  ,  .  .  numis  veteribus  iUustrati,Ylndoh,  1744).  In  this 
great  work  the  author — a  Jesuit— had  claimed  para- 
mount authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees.  This 
claim  was  denied  by  £.  F.Wemsdorf  in  his  Prolusio  de 
fonfibus  historice  Syria  in  Libris  Mace,  (Lipsiae,  1746). 
Frolich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another,  DefotOilms  hist. 
Syria  in  Libris  Mace  prolusio  ,  ,  ,  ,  in  examen  vocata 
(Yindob.  1746),  and  then  the  argument  fell  into  other 
hands.  Wemsdorfs  brother  (Oil.  Wemsdorf)  undertook 
to  support  his  cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Comment€ifio  his- 
torico-critica  deJUk  librorum  Maccab,  (WratisL  1747) ; 
and  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  same  side  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  By  the  vigor  and  free- 
dom of  his  style,  by  his  surprising  erudition  and  unwav- 
ering confidence — almost  worthy  of  Bentley — ^he  carries 
his  readers  often  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism, 
and  it  is  only  after  reflection  that  the  littleness  and 
sophistry  of  many  of  his  arguments  are  apparent.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the  book,  it 
contains  very  much  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its  power. 
The  reply  to  Wemsdorf  was  published  anonymoiuly  b)- 
another  Jesuit:  Auctoritas  utriusque  Libri  Mace,  ca- 
nonico-historica  adserta  ,  ,  ,  a  quodam  Soc.  Jesu  sacer^ 
dote  (Vindob.  1749).  The  authorship  of  this  was  fixed 
upon  J.  Khell  (Welte,  Einleit,  p.  23,  note);  and  while  in 
many  pointo  Khell  is  unequal  to  his  adversary,  his  book 
contains  some  very  useful  collections  for  the  history  of 
the  canon.  In  more  recent  times,  F.  X.  Patritius  (an- 
other Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  establish  the 
complete  harmony  of  the  books,  and,  on  the  whole,  his 
essay  {De  Consensu  utriusque  Libri  Mace.  Kom»,  1866), 
though  far  from  satisfactory,  is  the  most  able  defence  of 
the  books  which  has  been  published. 

For  a  copious  list  of  original  editions,  translations, 
and  commentaries  on  the  first  three  books  of  Maccabees, 
see  FUrst,  Bihiiotheca  Judaica,  ii,  316  sq. 

MACCABEES,  thk  FIRST  Book  of,  the  roost  im- 
portant one  of  the  five  apocryphal  productions  which 
have  come  down  to  us  under  this  common  title. 

L  Title  and  Position  of  the  Book,— In  the  editions  if 


1  the  Sept,  which  we  follow,  this  book  is  called  the  fnt 
of  Maccabees  (MaKKafiaiutv  a'),  because  in  the  MSS.  it 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  those  apocryphal  books  which 
record  the  exploits  and  merits  of  the  Maccabceau  famOy 
in  their  struggles  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancestral 
religion  and  the  liberation  of  their  Jewish  compatriots 
from  the  Seleucidian  tyranny.  According  to  Origen, 
however  (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vi,  26),  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  title  of  thb  book  was  :^pfiTi9^p(iavi  iK, 
Great  difilculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  exact  Hebrew  equivalent  to  these  words. 
They  have  been  resolved— 1.  Into  ^"lO  ra^»  (or  n©) 
b«  "^Sn,  History  of  the  Princes  of  the  Sons  of  God,  that 
is,  of  Israel  (Michaelis,  Orient,  Biblioth,  xii,  116,  and 
most  modem  oommenutors).  2.  Into  "^33  *)V  0^3"I9 
bx,  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of  God,  I  e. 
of  Simon,  who  is  called  prince  in  1  Mace  xiii,  41 ;  xiv, 
47  (Bochart,  Buddeus,  and  Ewald,  Geschichfe  d,  V,  Israel 
iv,  528).  But  this  makes  chapters  xiii-xvi  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  book,  and  the  rest  a  mere  introduction. 
8.  Into  bx  ^33  n»  n-^a  n»,  Princeps  tempH  (i.  e.  pon- 
tifex  maximus),  Princeps  fliorum  Dei  (L  e.  dux  populi 
Judaici),  based  upon  the  words  Si/imvoc  <if>x^<P^<«'C  fu~ 
yaXov  Koi  orparriyov  Kai  i)yovfiivov  'lovSaiuiVf  1 
Mace  xiii,  42;  and  irri  ^ftutvot;  apxupitit^  iv  ZapafiiX, 
ibid,  xiv,  27  (Wemsdorf,  Comment,  de  fide  Kbb,  Maccab, 
p.  173).  4.  Into  bx  "^33^0  a-'S^W,  Sceptrum  rebel- 
Hum  Dei,  i.  e.  of  the  Syrian  kings,  who  were  regarded 
as  rebelling  against  God  because  they  penecnted  the 
Jews  (Junius,  Huetius,  etc),  or  as  Herxfeld,  who  es- 
pouses this  solution  of  the  words,  explains  it,  the  chas^ 
tising  rod  of  the  apostates,  which  he  submits  is  an  appn»- 
priate  appellation  of  the  Maccabaeans  {Geschichfe  d.  V. 
Israel,  i,  265).  We  incline  to  the  first  explanation,  be^ 
cause  it  escapes  the  censure  which  the  second  incurs, 
and  is  less  artificial  than  the  third  and  fourth.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  this  title  does  not  occur  in 
the  Hebrew  literature,  and  that  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  Jews  call  the  book  C^fiOnctSnn  ^fiD,  The 
Book  of  the  Hashmonaans;  '^X3irirnb  'pCX"i,  /.  Hash- 
monaans;  '^K3'1T2tt:n  n-^S  rbsTS,  The  Scroll  fftke  Fawt- 
ily  of  the  Hashmonaans,  or  simply  '*X317SCn  rb^TS,  The 
Scroll  of  the  Hashmonaans,  after  the  title  Hashmonaans, 
or  Ashmonaans,  by  which  the  Maccabean  family  are 
denominated.     See  Maccabkk. 

Though  the  book  occupies  the  first  position,  it  ongfat, 
according  to  the  historic  order,  to  be  the  fourth  of  Mac- 
cabees, inasmuch  as  its  narrative  commences  at  a  later 
period  than  the  other  three  books.  Tradition,  however, 
in  determining  the  priority  of  position,  was  evidently 
guided  by  the  age  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  books, 
since  1  Mace,  is  obviously  the  oldest,  and  surpasses  the 
other  three  books  in  importance.  Cotton,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Maccabees,  has  departed  from  this  tradition- 
al and  commonly  accepted  arrangement,  and  placed  the 
first  book  as  second  in  order. 

II.  Contents  and  Division, — This  book  contains  a  lucid 
and  chronological  history  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  commencing  with  the  year 
B.C.  175,  and  of  the  series  of  patriotic  struggles  against 
this  t\Tanny,  first  organized  by  Mattathias,  B.C.  168, 
down  to  settled  sovereignty  and  the  death  of  Simon,  B.C. 
135,  thus  embracing  a  period  of  forty  years. 

1.  The  first  part,  of  which  Matuthias  is  the  hero, 
comprises  chap,  i-ii,  70,  and  embraces  a  period  from  the 
commencement  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes's  reign  to  the 
death  of  Mattathias,  KC  ]75>167. 

2.  The  second  part,  of  which  Judas  Maccabeus  is  the 
hero,  comprises  chap,  iii,  1-ix,  22,  and  describes  the  ex- 
ploits and  fame  of  this  defender  of  the  faith,  B.C.  167- 
160. 

3.  The  third  part,  o(  which  Jonathan,  the  higb-priei^ 
sumamed  Apphus  ('Air^ovc^^  V^BH,  the  simulaior,  the 
sly  one),  is  the  hero,  comprises  ch.  ix,  28>-xi]«  68,  and  nr 
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oofds  the  events  which  transpired  daring  the  period  of 
his  government,  ac.  160-148. 

4.  The  fourth  part,  of  which  Simon,  sninamed  Thassi 
(Oo<r<Ti='*lS*ir,  the  Jlouri$hing)  is  the  hero,  comprises 
ch.  xiii,  1-xvi,  24,  and  records  the  events  which  occur- 
red daring  his  period  of  goveniment,  B.C.  143-185. 

II L  Historical  and  ReUyious  Character, — There  is  no 
book  among  all  the  ApocT>*pha  which  is  distiugubhed 
by  greater  marks  of  trustworthiness  than  1  Maccabees. 
Simplicity,  credibility,  and  candor  alike  characterize  its 
description  of  friends  and  foes,  victories  and  defeats, 
hopes  and  fears.  When  the  theme  so  animates  the 
writer  that  he  gives  expression  to  his  feelings  in  lyric 
effosions  (e.  g.  i,  25-28,  87^10 ;  ii,  7-13. 49-68 ;  iii,  3-9, 
18-22;  iv,  8-1 1,80-83, 88;  vi,  10-18;  vii,87,88,41,42), 
no  poetic  exaggerations  and  hyperboles  deprive  the  de- 
scription of  its  substantially  historic  character.  When 
recording  the  victories  of  his  heroes,  struggling  for  their 
liberties  and  their  religion,  he  wrests  no  laws  of  nature 
from  their  regular  course  to  aid  the  handful  of  Jewbh 
champions  against  the  fearful  odds  of  their  heathen  op- 
pressors ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  arch-enemy,  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (i,  10,  etc.),  he  indulges  in  no  unjust 
and  passionate  vituperations  against  him.  Yet  he  marks 
in  one  expressive  phrase  (pi'^a  afiapnaKoQ)  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Syrian  type  of  Antichrist  (comp.  Isa.  xi,  10 ; 
Dan.  xi,  86).  If  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless 
prodigacy  of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honorable  and  lib- 
eral, and  these  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  history. 
So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  book  is  established  by  the  evidence  of  other  au- 
thorities; but  for  a  considerable  period  it  is  the  single 
source  of  our  information.  Even  the  few  historical  and 
geographical  inaccuracies  in  the  description  uf  foreign 
nations  and  countries,  such  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  East  (1  Mace,  i,  5-9),  the  power 
and  constitution  of  Rome  (viii,  1-16),  ^Hhe  great  city 
Elymaias,  in  the  country  of  Persia"  (vi,  1),  etc,  so  far 
from  impairing  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  narrative 
when  it  confines  itself  to  home  and  the  immediate  past, 
only  show  how  faithfully  the  writer  has  depicted  the 
general  notions  of  the  time,  and  for  thu  reason  are  of 
intrinsic  value  and  instructive.  The  subjugation  of  the 
Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple (comp.  Livy,  xxxviii,  87),  and  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
the  Tarshish  (ch.  viii,  3)  of  Phoenician  merchants,  are 
noticed,  as  would  be  natural  from  the  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  evenu;  but  the  wars  with  Carthage  are 
wholly  omitted  ( Josephus  adds  these  in  his  narrative, 
AfU,  xii,  10, 6).  The  errors  in  detail— as  the  capture  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the  num- 
bers of  his  armament  (ver.  6),  the  constitution  of  the 
Boman  senate  (ver.  15),  the  one  supreme  yearly  officer 
at  Rome  (ver.  16 ;  compare  xv,  16) — are  only  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  oral  accounts ;  and  the  endurance 
(ver.  4,  ftatcpo^^ia),  the  good  faith  Tver.  112),  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  republic  (ver.  14,  ouk  iiri^iTo  oifSiic 
avTuiv  Btdofifta  «ai  ov  nepufiaXovro  iroptftvpav  totrrt 
aSpvv^fji'ai  iv  avry^  contrast  i,  9),  were  features  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Orientals. 

That  the  writer  used  written  sources  and  important 
official  documents  in  his  history  is  evident  from  viii,  2, 
etc ;  X,  18,  etc,  25-45 ;  xi,  30-87 ;  xii,  5-28 ;  xiii,  36-40 ; 
xi v,  25,  etc ;  xv,  2-9 ;  xvi,  23,  24 ;  some  of  these  pas- 
sages being  expressly  described  as  copies  (avriypa^n). 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  vrriter  designed  to  give 
more  than  the  substance  of  the  originals.  Some  bear 
clear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii,  22-28 ;  xii,  6-18),  while 
others  are  open  to  grave  difficulties  and  suspicion ;  but 
it  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  the  letters  of  the  Syrian  kings 
generally  appear  to  be  genuine  (x,  18-20,  25-45;  xi, 
30-87;  xiii,  86-40;  xv,2-9). 

Though  the  strictly  historical  character  of  the  book 
precludes  any  description  of  the  religious  and  theological 
notions  of  the  day,  so  that  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
a  coming  Messiah  or  a  future  state,  even  in  the  dying 


speech  of  Mattathias,  wherein  he  exhorts  his  sons  to  ti^ 
rifice  their  lives  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  covenant  of 
their  fathers,  and  recounts  the  faith  and  rewards  of  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb,  David,  Elijah, 
Hananiah,  Azariah,  Mishael,  and  Danid  (ii,  49-60),  yet 
the  whole  is  permeated  with  the  true  spirit  of  religion 
and  piety.  The  writer  mentions  the  time  from  which 
"■  a  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them"  (1  Maoc  ix,  27) 
as  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  anticipates  the  future 
coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one  who  should  make  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  his  people  (iv,  46),  and 
supersede  the  temporary  arrangements  of  a  merely  civU 
dynasty  (xiv,  41).  God  b  throughout  acknowledged  as 
overruling  all  the  machinations  of  the  enemy,  and  prayer 
b  offered  up  to  him  for  success  after  all  the  preparations 
are  made  for  battle,  and  before  the  faithful  host  en- 
counter their  deadly  enemies  (iii,  18,  19,44,48,  58,60; 
iv,  10,  etc,  24, 25, 80,  etc;  v,  84,  54;  yii, 86-88, 41, 42; 
ix,  45,  etc) ;  and  even  the  tyrant  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
b  made  to  acknowledge  in  hb  dying  hour  that  he  b 
punbhed  for  profaning  the  Temple  and  destroying  the 
inhabitants  of  Jud»a  (vi,8-13).  The  absence  of  even 
the  remotest  allusion  to  a  future  state  in  the  hour  of 
death,  or  to  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rather  favors  the  conclusion  of  the  ingenious  but 
daring  criric.  Dr.  Geiger,  rabbi  at  Breslau,  that  the  au- 
thor of  thb  book  was  a  Sadducee  (comp.  Urschrijl  und 
UeberaeUung  der  Bibel,  p.  216  sq.). 

IV.  Author,  Daie,  and  Original  Language*— Ail  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  author  of  thb  book 
b  that  he  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.  Thb  b  indicated  by 
the  whole  spirit  which  pervades  the  book,  by  the  lively 
sympathies  which  the  writer  manifests  for  the  heroes 
whom  he  describes,  and  by  hb  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  localities  of  Palestine. 

Not  so  certain,  however,  b  its  date.  Prideanx,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Hengstenberg,  Bertheau,  Welte,  Scholtz,  KeU, 
and  others,  though  discarding  the  notion  of  Lapide, 
Huet,  etc,  that  John  Hyrcanus  was  the  author,  are  yet 
of  opinion  that  the  concluding  words,  rd  Xotird  twv  Xo- 
yup  'Iwdwov  Kai  rdv  TroXffttov  avTov  .  .  .  iSo^  ravra 
yiypairrai  iiri  QijiXitft  y'lfjuputv  apxupuHTvvrif  avrov, 
a0  ou  iyivri^ri  apxuptvs  lard  rbv  irarkpa  avrov  (xvi, 
24),  plainly  show  that  the  book  was  written  during  the 
government  of  thb  high-priest,  perhaps  about  B.C.  120- 
106,  inasmuch  as  this  passage  only  gives  the  terminus 
a  quo  of  the  high-priesthood  of  John,  without  the  fer- 
minus  ad  quern,  thus  indicating  that  John  was  still  living, 
and  that  hb  pontificate  was  not  as  yet  terminated.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  priesthood,  or  after  the  death  of 
John,  thb  remark  would  be  superfluous,  because  no 
reader  could  take  the  words,  ^^  diary  of  his  priesthood,^' 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  denote  a  chronicle  of 
the  whole  duration  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Nor  can  the  words  twt  r^c  wh^i  TavnjQ,  in  xiii,  80, 
be  adduced  as  implying  a  Uter  date ;  for  it  was  some- 
thing remarkable  that,  in  those  days  of  war  and  devas- 
tation, the  septUchre  which  Simon  made  for  hb  family 
in  Modin  remained  between  twenty  and  thirty  yeani 
unhurt.  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Grimm, 
and  others,  however,  maintain  that  the  book  was  writ^ 
ten  after  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus,  oscillating  be- 
tween B.C.  105  and  64. 

The  language  of  the  book  does  not  present  any  strik- 
ing peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and  structure  it  b 
generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with  a  marked  and  yet 
not  harsh  Hebraistic  character.  The  number  of  pecul- 
iar words  is  not  very  considerable,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  2  Maccabees.  Some  of  these  are 
late  forms,  as  yj/oyeta  (i^oyi^oi),  xi,5, 11 ;  i^ovSivtoctg, 
i,39;  uTrXo^orltaf,  xiv,d2;  d<r7ri^i<nciy,iv,57;  dttXoo^at, 
iv, 8,21;  V, 4;  xvi,6;  oftiypa, viii, 7;  ix,53, etc.;  a^ai- 
pcfta,  XV,  5;  reX(iiv(T<r3m,  xiii,  39;  i^ovmd^ta^ai,  x, 
70 ;  or  compounds,  such  as  ciirotrcopiri^w,  xi,  55 ;  iTt<n;<r- 
rpiiput,  xiv,  44 ;  Sh\6\Iwxoq,  viii,  16 ;  xvi,  5 ;  ^ovokto- 
via,  i,  24.  Other  words  are  used  in  new  or  strange 
senses,  as  ddpvvta,  viii,  14;  irapaeraatgf  xv,  82;  ^to- 
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aroXh,  viii,?.  Some  phrases  clearly  express  a  Sbemitic 
idiom  (ii,48,  Sovvai  ic*pac  ^*f  a/uipr.  vi,  28;  x,62;  xii, 
28),  and  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  is  continually  per- 
ceptible (e.  g.  i,  54 ;  ii,  68 ;  vii,  17 ;  ix,  28 ;  xiv,  9).  Jo- 
sephus  undoubtedly  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  (Ant, 
xii,  5  sq.). 

That  this  book,  however,  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  is  not  only  attested  by  Origen,  who  gives  the 
Hebrew  title  of  it  (see  above,  §  i),  and  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  saw  it  ("Maccabteoruro  primum  libnim  Hebraicum 
reperi"— iW.  GcU,  ad  Libr.  Reg,)t  but  is  evident  from 
the  many  Hebraisms  which  are  literal  translations  of 
the  Hebrew  (comp.  xai  t)Toifidc^  ri  /3affiX«ia='j3r'< 
r^zh-Qj  i,  16,  with  Sept,  1  Sam.  xx,  81 ;  1  Kings  ii,  12 ; 
fi't  BtdfioXov  iroj/ijpo>'=3?"J  "1^:©^,  i,  86;  iv  ry  ftXty 
avrot>=*1*1Dn3,  ii,  57,  with  Jer.  Ii,  2\  airoWvfuvovi: 
=0'<*I3X,  iii,9;  d-jro  yivovQ  n/c  /Sa^iXiiac  =  51TT3 
nsibTSn,  iii,  82,  with  Jer.  xli,  1),  as  well  as  from  the 
difficulties  in  the  Greek  text,  which  disappear  on  the 
supposition  of  mistakes  made  by  the  translator  (com- 
pare Kai  itrih^  t)  yri  iiri  rove  KaroucovvTa^  aifriiv  = 
n-'attJV^  is  y^^n  ©riri,i,28;  iyiviro  q  vab^  av- 

r^c  «c  ayrjp  dfo^oQ=ni^i  ©-^KD  nn-^n,  I  e.  nr.''a 

ntaa  HTK  n^a3,u,8;  see  also  11,84;  iii,8;  iv,  19,24, 
etc.).  The  Hebrew  of  this  book,  however,  like  that  of 
the  later  canonical  writings  of  the  O.  T.,  had  a  consid- 
erable admixture  of  Aramaic  expressions  (compare  i,  5 ; 
iv,  19;  viii,  5;  xi,28;  and  Grimm*s  Comment,  on  these 
passages). 

As  to  the  Heb.  MtgiUatk  A  nHockui  (Dsn-^aSX  nbnQ) 
still  existing,  which  was  first  published  in  the  editions 
of  the  Penuteuch  of  1491  and  1505  along  with  the  oth- 
er MegiUoik ;  is  given  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Kitual 
for  the  Festivals  (D'^niTHS)  of  1555-56,  etc. ;  is  insert- 
ed, with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Bartoloccrs  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Ralhrnica,  i,  383 ;  is  printed  separately,  without 
the  transUtion  (BerVm,  1766) ;  and  which  has  recently 
l)een  republished  by  Jellinek  in  his  Btth  Ha-Midrash, 
i,  142-146— this  simply  gives  a  few  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Maccabsan  wars,  and  makes  John,  the  high-priest 
who  it  says  slew  Nicanor  in  the  Temple,  play  the  most 
conspicuous  part.  It  tells  us  that  Antiochus  began  p<T- 
secuting  the  Jews  in  the  28d  year  of  his  reign  and  213  th 
after  the  building  of  the  second  Temple;  and  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Maccabees,  who  crushed  the  armies 
of  this  tyrant,  ruled  over  Israel  206  years,  thus  follow- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  Talmud  {comp,  Aboda  Zara,  9 
a;  Seder  Olam  Sutta ;  De  Rossi,  Sleor  Enajim,  c.  xxvi ; 
Zunz,  Gottesdietist,  Vorirdge,  p.  IM),  That  the  Aramaic 
(Chaldee),  which  was  for  the  first  time  published  by 
Filipowski,  together  with  the  Hebrew  and  an  Enghsh 
version  (London,  1851),  is  the  original,  and  that  the  He- 
brew is  a  translation,  may  be  seen  from  a  most  cursory 
comparison  of  the  two  textat  The  Hebrew  version 
slavishly  imitates  the  phrases  of  the  Aramaic  original 
instead  of  giving  the  Hebrew  idioms.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Chaldee  KrSlS  TX2  is  rendered  in  the  He- 
brew version  by  nrw  nnxa,  instead  of  K'^nn  rja; 
V^K^  r^^  ^y  "^^^  ^^^'  instead  of  T^HK  bx  CX 
or  in5^  bx  C^X,  etc  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that 
this  document,  which  was  evidently  got  up  about  the 
7th  century  of  the  Christian  eera.  to  be  recited  on  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  in  commemoration  of  the  Macca- 
biean  victories  over  the  enemies  of  Israel,  should  be  re- 
garded by  Hengstenberg  (G'fnutnifM'M  of  Daniel,  English 
transl.,  p.  287)  as  the  identical  "Chaldee  copy  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  to  which  Origen  and  Jerome  refer" 
Hengstenberg,  moreover,  most  blunderingly  calls  the 
Hebrew  version  published  by  Bartolocci  the  Chaldee, 

The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  are  wholly  undetermined,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain  long  un- 
known or  untranslated  at  Alexandria. 


V.  Canonicihf  and  Importance  of  the  ^cKwb— This  book 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  canon  of  sacred  books  in  the  catalogues 
of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  St.  Cyril,  St. 
Hilary,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Jerome,  etc  In  the  Chron- 
icle of  Eusebiits  it  is  put  in  the  same  category  as  the 
writings  of  Josephus  and  Africanus,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  inspired  writings.  Still  the  book  is  cited 
with  high  respect,  and  as  conducive  to  the  edification 
of  the  Church,  at  a  verj'  eariy  period  (August,  De  Civile 
Dei,  lib.  xviii,  c  86).  Tiie  councils  at  Hippo  and  Car- 
thage (A.D.  398  and  897)  first  formally  received  it  into 
the  canon,  and  in  modem  times  the  Couucil  of  Trent 
has  settled  for  the  Catholic  Church  all  disputes  about 
its  canonical  authority  by  putting  it  into  the  catalogue 
of  inspired  Scripture. 

But,  though  the  Protestant  Church  rejects  the  decis- 
ions of  these  councils,  and  abides  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
canon,  yet  both  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  and 
modem  expositors  rightly  attach  great  importance  to 
this  book.  The  great  value  of  it  will  be  duly  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  remembered  that  it  b  one  of  the  very 
few  surviving  records  of  the  most  important,  but  very 
obscure  period  of  Jewish  history  between  the  close  of 
the  O.  T.  and  the  beginning  of  the  N.  T.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  far-seeing  Luther 
remarks,  in  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of  this 
book — **  This  is  another  of  those  books  not  included  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  although  in  its  discourses  and 
description  it  almost  equals  the  other  sacred  books  of 
Scripture,  and  would  not  have  been  unworthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  them,  because  it  is  a  very  necessary 
and  useful  book  for  the  understanding  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  the  eleventh  chapter"  (  Vorrede  aufda$  ertte 
Buck  Maccabaorum,  German  Bible,  ed.  1 586).  It  is  rat  h- 
er  surprising  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  not  pre- 
scribed any  lessons  to  be  read  from  this  book.  A  refer- 
ence to  1  Mace  iv,  59,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  John  x,  22. 

VI.  Versiont  and  Literature, — ^The  books  of  Macca- 
bees were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  "  The  first  book,"  he  says, "  I  found  in  He- 
brew" {Prol,  GaU  m  Reg,^,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Latin  version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Rombh  Vulgate  was  consequently  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  current  before  Jerome's  time.  This  version 
was  obviously  made  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main 
follows  it  closely.  Besides  the  common  text,  Sabatier 
has  published  a  version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
first  book  (cap.  i-xiv,  1)  from  a  very  ancient  Paris  MS. 
{S,  Germ,  15)  in  1751,  which  exhibits  an  earlier  form  of 
the  text.  Angelo  Mai  has  also  published  a  fragment 
of  another  Latin  translation,  comprising  chap,  ii,  49-64, 
which  differs  very  materially  from  both  texts  (Spicik- 
gium  Romanorum,  ix,  60  sq.).  The  old  SjTiac  version 
given  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  and  by  De 
Lagarde,  Libri  Veteris  Tesfamenti  Apocryphi  Syriace 
(Lond.  1861),  is,  like  the  Latin,  made  litenJly  from  the 
Greek. 

Of  commentaries  and  exegetical  helps  we  specially 

mention  the  works  of  Drusius  and  Grotius,  reprinted  in 

the  Critici  Sacri ;  Calroet,  Commentaire  Literal,  etc, 

vol  viii  (Paris,  1724);  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebertetzung 

des  1  Maccab,  B.'s  mit  A  merkl:  (Gottingen  und  Leipsic, 

1778);  Eichhom,  Kinltit,  in  die  apohyphitchen  Schrift, 

d,A,T,  (Leipsic,  1795),  p. 218-248;  Hengstenberg, Gejk- 

uineness  of  Daniel  (English  transl.,  Edinbu^h,  1847),  p, 

235-239,  267-270;  Cotton,  Thefve  Bool's  of  Maccabees 

(Oxford,  1832) ;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv, 

I  526  sq. ;  the  masterly  work  of  Grimm,  Kurzgefasstes  far- 

,  egetisches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen  (Leipsic,  1858) ; 

I  Geiger,  UrschHJ}  und  Vebersetzung  der  Bibel  (Breslau, 

I  1857),  p.  206-219.     See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  the  SECOND  Book  of,  according  to 

the  order  of  the  Sept.,  which  is  followed  both  by  the  an- 

I  cient  versions  and  modem  expositors  of  the  Apocrypha. 
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I.  Potitiatu—Thii  book  ought,  according  to  the  his- 
coric  order,  to  be  the  first  of  the  Maccabees,  becauae  its 
narrative  begins  with  an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  about  B.C.  180,  i.  e.  four 
years  earlier  than  the  preceding  book.  Its  being  placed 
second  in  order  is  evidently  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
both  of  a  later  date  and  of  less  intrinsic  worth  than  the 
one  denominated  the  first  of  the  Maccabees.  Cotton,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Maccabees,  has  put  this  book  as 
the  third  of  Maccabees. 

IL  Desiffn,  Contents j  and  Division, — ^The  design  of  this 
book  b  to  admonish  and  encourage  the  Jews  to  keep 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  especially  to  inculcate 
in  the  Israelites  resident  in  Egypt  a  reverence  for  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  urging  them  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  as  the  sacred  and  legiti- 
mate place  for  divine  worship  (x,  6),  and  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  (xv,  36).  To  effect  this  design,  the  writer  gives 
a  condensed  history  of  the  Maccabees*  struggles  for  their 
religion  and  sanctuary,  beginning  with  the  attempts  of 
Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Temple,  cir.  B.C.  180,  and  ter- 
minating with  the  victor}'  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Ni- 
canor, B.C.  161.  The  whole  luirrative,  therefore,  which 
is  partly  (iii,  1-iv,  6)  anterior  to  1  Mace,  partly  (iv,  7- 
vii,  42)  supplementary  to  the  brief  summary  in  1  Mace 
i,  10-64,  and  partly  (vii,  l-xv)  parallel  with  1  Mace  iii, 
1-vii,  48,  embraces  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  and 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  made  to 
terminate  with  the  great  event  commemorated  by  the 
festival  which  the  writer  is  so  anxious  that  his  Egyp- 
tian brethren  should  celebrate. 

1.  The  first  section  (1, 1-ii,  32)  comprises  two  epbtles, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  substance  of  the  book  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  The  first  (i,  1-9)  is  a  solemn  invita- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  celebrate  *Hhe  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  the  month  Casleu"  (L  c.  the  feast  of  the 
dedication,  i,  9),  as  before  they  had  sympatliized  with 
their  brethren  in  Judiea  in  *Uhe  extremity  of  their 
trouble**  (i,  7).  The  second  (i,  10-ii,  18,  according  to 
the  received  division),  which  bears  a  formal  salutation 
from  ^'the  council  and  Judas**  to  "Aristobulus  .  .  .  and 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,**  is  a  strange,  rambling  collection  of 
legendary  stories  of  the  death  of  "Autiochus,"  of  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Ne- 
hemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  by 
Jeremiah,  ending,  if,  indeed,  the  letter  can  be  said  to 
have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to  observe 
the  feast  of  dedication  (ii,  10-18).  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count given  by  the  writer  of  this  book  of  the  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  information,  and  of  the 
trouble  he  had  in  compiling  it  (ii,  19-32). 

2.  The  second  section  (iii,  1-x,  9)  gives  important  in- 
formation about  the  origin  of  the  persecutions  (iii,  1- 
vii,  42),  which  is  simply  hinted  at  in  1  Mace,  and  then 
describes  and  supplements  (in  viii,  1-ix,  29)  the  events 
recorded  in  1  Mace,  concluding  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  (x,  1-9),  which  is  the  great  object  of  the 
book,  cir.  RC.  180-165. 

3.  The  third  section  (x,  10-xv,  37)  records  the  vari- 
ous victories  of  the  Jews,  terminating  in  the  crowning 
success  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  the  death  of  Nicanor, 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  feast  commemorating 
the  victory  over  him,  B.C.  164-161. 

This  is  followed  by  an  epilogue  (xv,  88-40)  which  is 
wanting  in  Coverdale*s  (after  the  Zurich)  Bible;  in 
MaUhew*s,  1537;  in  Cranmer*s,  1539;  and  in  the  vari- 
ous reprints  of  these  editions;  and  which  the  Geneva 
Bible,  1560,  followed  by  the  Bishops*,  1568,  was  the  first 
to  insert. 

The  latter  two  of  the  above  sections,  taken  together, 
present  several  natural  subdivisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "  five  books**  of  Jason  on  which  it  was 
based.  The  first  (ch.  iii)  contains  the  history  of  Heli- 
odorus, as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the  Temple  before 
the  tchiBro  and  apostasy  of  part  of  the  nation  (cir.  B.C. 
1810).  The  second  (ch.  iv-vii)  gives  varied  details  of 
V.-QQ 


the  beginning  and  course  of  the  great  persecution — the 
murder  of  Onias,  the  crimes  of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom 
of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  mother  with  her  seven  eons  (B.C. 
176-167).  The  third  (ch.  viii-x,  9)  follows  the  fortunes 
of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (KG.  166, 165).  The  fourth  (x,  10-xiii)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C  164-162).  The 
fifth  (ch.  xiv,  xv)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimus,  the 
mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of  Judas 
(B.C.  162, 161).  Each  of  these  divisions  is  closed  by  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  mark  the  end  of  a  definite  sub- 
ject (iii,  40;  vii,  42;  x,  9;  xiii,  26;  xv,  37);  and  they 
correspond,  in  fact,  with  dbtinct  stages  in  the  national 
struggle. 

III.  A  uthor,  Date^  and  original  Language, — The  com- 
piler of  this  book  distinctly  declares  that  the  original 
author  of  it,  or  of  the  "  five  books'*  from  which  he  con- 
densed the  narrative  before  us,  was  ^  Jason  of  Ctfreni* 
(ii,  23).  Herzfeld  thinks  that  this  Jason  is  the  same  a8 
Jason,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  whom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent 
with  Eupolemus  as  envoy  to  Rome  after  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mace 
Tiii,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  10,  6) ;  because  it  is  only  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  who,  being  master  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, would  be  qualified  for  such  a  mission  to  a  foreign 
court.  This  hypothesis,  moreover,  explains  the  other* 
wise  anomalous  circumstance  that  this  book,  which  r&F 
cords  the  Maccabeean  struggles,  goes  no  further  in  ita 
history  than  the  victory  over  Nicanor,  inasmuch  as  up 
to  this  point  Jason  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  after  this  most  important 
event;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  the  writer  displays  of  the  events  (i%%  21  sq. ;  viii, 
1  sq. ;  ix,  29  sq. ;  x,  12, 13 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Herzfeld,  GeschichU 
d,  Volhes  Israel^  i,  446  sq.).  Accordingly,  the  original 
work  must  have  been  written  about  KC.  160,  immedi- 
ately after  the  victory  over  Nicanor,  and  prior  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Judas  (1  Mace  ix,  16-18),  which 
brought  new  calamities  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  again 
transferred  the  power  to  the  heathenishly-indined  Jews 
under  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (1  Maoe  ix,  28-29). 
The  errors  in  the  order  of  the  events  and  of  history 
must  be  ascribed  to  tl\e  epitomator,  whose  great  object 
was  not  to  narrate  history  faithfully,  but  to  make  the 
facts  harmonize  with  his  design. 

As  a  C}Tenian  Jew,  Jason  most  natorally  composed 
his  work  in  Greek;  and  Jerome's  testimony,  ^'Secundos 
[MachabfBOTum  liber]  Gt»cu8  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque 
phrasi  probari  potest"  {ProL  GaL\  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  style  of  the  epitome  (See  below.)  The  epitoma- 
tor or  compiler  of  the  present  book  was  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  residing  in  Palestine,  and  must  have  lived  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  events  transpired.  The  date 
of  the  compilation  is  put  within  the  limits  B.C  160-124. 
The  two  epistles  with  which  the  book  begins  do  not 
proceed  from  Jason,  and  are  of  a  much  later  date,  though 
the  first  purports  to  have  been  written  B.C.  124,  or  188 
of  the  Seleucidn ;  and  the  second,  by  mentioning  a  re- 
cent deliverance  from  great  perils,  evidently  implies 
that  it  was  written  after  the  news  of  the  death  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  i.  e  148  of  the  Seleucidn.  The  orig- 
inal hmguage  of  these  letters  seems  to  be  Hebrew.  In- 
deed, Geiger  shows  that  the  difficult  passaf^'e,  a^'  ov 
diriffni  'Idcuv  cat  ol  fur  aitrov  Airb  rfJQ  dyiaq  y^c 
Kai  rfjc  fiatriXtiac  (h  7),  which  is  ambiguous,  and,  as 
commonly  understood,  represents  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions as  apostatizing  from  the  land  and  the  kingdom^ 
is,  when  retranslated  into  Hebrew,  IIOX"^  *I0   HJ^ 

nsibani  ^^^^n  niaiXTa  irx  n^jci,  shown  to  mean, 

from  the  time  that  Jason  and  those  who  sided  with  him 
from  the  holy  land  and  the  kingdomj  apostatized  f  nslb^n 
either  standing  for  hSibiah  :P")T,  rogeU  descent  (comp.  2 
Kings  XXV,  25;  Jer.  xli,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  13;  Dan.  i,  3), 
or  referring  back  to  msiK  in  the  sense  of  nsibisn  "fj 
(2  Sam.  xii,  26),  i.  e  those  who  call  themselves  after  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  royal  residence     The  same  is  th* 
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case  with  i,  9, 18,  where  the  Feast  of  Dedication  is  roost 
extraordinarily  called  the  Feast  of  TabemadeSf  which 
can  only  be  explained  when  the  passages  are  retranslated 
into  Hebrew.  Now  the  Hebrew  for  'iva  dytiri  rag 
ly/M^'pac  r^c  aKtivomnyia^  rov  XaoiXtv  fttjvoi;  (i,  9)  is 
l-^bos  ttJin  an  ^'Q'^  lann  l^cb ;  and  for  iVa  xai  avToi 
dytfrt  n/c  (ncriyomiyiaQ  («««)  roiJ  trvpoc  (i,  18)  is 

©sen  an  nx  onx  oa  lann  lyiab.    When  it  is  bome 

in  mind  that  the  expression  an,  which  is  the  general 
terra  for  feast  in  earlier  Hebrew  (Exod.  x,  9 ;  xii,  14 ; 
Lev.  xxiii,  89),  was  afterwards  used  for  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (1  Kings  viii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  v,  8 ;  Josephus, 
A  nf,  viii,  4, 1),  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  translator 
of  these  epistles,  instead  of  rendering  the  word  in  ques- 
tion simply  by  feast y  attached  to  it  the  later  sense  of 
the  specific  festival,  which  he  was  evidently  led  to  do 
by  the  fact  that  both  these  festivals  are  of  eight  days' 
duration,  and  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  b  mentioned 
lu  X,  6.  So  also  diavoi^ai  n)v  icapSiav  v^utv  iv  rtji 
vofitft  avTOu  (i,  4)  is  a  translation  of  UZ^b  nrB*> 

The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven.  At 
times  it  is  elaborately  ornate  (iii,  1&-39;  v,  20;  vi,  12- 
16, 23-28 ;  vii,  etc.),  and,  again,  it  is  so  nide  and  broken 
as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epitome  than  a  finished 
composition  (xiii,  19-26) ;  but  it  nowhere  attains  to  the 
simple  energy  and  pathos  of  the  first  book.  The  vocab- 
ulary corresponds  to  the  style.  It  abounds  in  new  or 
unusual  words.  Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong 
to  the  decay  of  a  language,  as  aXXo^vXta/ioCi  i^%  1^ ;  vi, 
24;  '£XAi;v(9/ioCt  vi,  13  (t/i^avi9^ui'»  iii*  9);  »raff/ioCt 
vii,  87;  ^wpctrur/ioVf  v,  3 ;  airXoyj^iff^ocvi,?,  21;  vii, 
42 ;  or  compounds  which  betray  a  false  pursuit  of  em- 
phasis or  precision :  dufinifiirXfifit,  iv,  40;  eirkv\ajiti<r- 
hai^  xiv,  18;  carcti^urrttv,  xiv,  43 ;  irpocavaXkyiff^aif 
viii,  19;  irpo^wo/ic/iv^fficai,  xv,  9;  fTvvtKKtvrttVf  v,26. 
Other  words  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as  StvrtpoXo- 
ytiv,  xiii,  22;  fiVrvcXficr^ai,  ii,  24;  tvatravnjroi^y  xiv, 
9 ;  irt^evwfupoif  xi,  4 ;  if/vx(«<^C»  iv,  87 ;  xiv,  24.  Oth- 
ers bear  a  sense  which  is  common  in  late  Greek,  as 
drXepftv,  xiv,  8;  <iva^iry^,  ix,  2;  xiii,  26;  Sia\ft\l/tCt 
iii,  32;  IvaTriptiSwy  ix,  4;  ippvaaffofuti^  vii,  84;  xepi- 
(rrv^i^w,  vii,  4.  Others  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
book,  as  itfioToXfftQf  xiii,  25 ;  dvtrmrfifia^  v,  20 ;  irpoo' 
irvpovv,,  xiv,  11;  voXtftorpo^tiv,  x,  14,  15;  oirXoXo- 
yiiv,  viii,  27,  81 ;  Aviv^avaTiZnvy  vi,  28 ;  So^ixSg,  viii, 
85 ;  (ivdpoXoyia^  xii,  43.  Hebraisms  are  very  rare  (viii, 
15 ;  ix,  5 ;  xiv,  24).  Idiomatic  Greek  phrases  are  much 
more  common  (iv,  40;  xii,  22;  xv,  12,  etc.);  and  the 
writer  evidently  had  a  considerable  command  over  the 
Greek  language,  though  his  taste  was  deformed  by  a 
love  of  rhetorical  effect. 

IV.  I/istoi-ical  and  Religious  Character,  —  As  the 
•  avowed  design  of  the  book,  is  religio-didactic  and  pane- 
netic,  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  not  to  recount  a  series 
of  dry  facts  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  to  select 
such  events  from  the  period  on  which  he  treats,  and  ar- 
range, embellish,  and  comment  upon  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  most  strikingly  set  forth  to  his  Egyp- 
tian brethren  the  marvellous  interposition  of  God  to 
preserve  the  only  legitimate  and  theocratic  sanctuary 
in  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  desire  to  point  out  the  signal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  according  to  the  principle  in 
eo  genere  quisque  punitur,  in  quo  peccavit  (v,  9, 10;  ix, 
5,  6;  xiii,  8;  xv,  82,  83);  the  moral  reflections  (v,  17- 
20;  vi,  12-16;  ix,.8-10;  xii,  43-45);  the  colored  de- 
scriptions (iii,  14-23;  v,  11-20);  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  brothers  and  their 
mother,  which  king  Antiochus,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  is 
made  to  witness  in  Jerusalem  (vi,  18-vii,  42) ;  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  the  enemv  slain  bv  a  handful  of  Jews 
(viii,  24,  30;  X,  28,  81;  xi,  11;  xii,  16,  19,  28,  26,  28; 
XV,  27) ;  the  numerous  and  strange  miracles  (iii,  25-27 ; 
▼,  2,  8;  X,  29-81 ;  xi,  8-10;  xv,  12,  etc) ;  the  historical 
and  chronological  inaccuracies,  e.  g.  making  Antiochus 
witness  the  death  of  the  Jewish  martyrs  (vii,  3) ;  the 


death  of  Antiochus  (ch.  ix) ;  the  representing  of  the  sacri- 
fices as  haWng  been  renewed  after  tieo  years'  interruptioa 
(2  Mace  X,  8,  comp.  with  1  Mace  iv,  52,  54 ;  i,  54,  59) ; 
the  description  of  the  different  battles  which  the  Jews 
fought  between  the  purification  of  the  Temple  and  the 
death  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace  viii,  80;  x,  15-88;  xii,  2- 
43,  comp.  with  1  Mace,  v);  the  campaign  of  Lysiaa  (2 
Mace,  xi,  12,  comp.  with  1  Mace,  iv,  26-82) ;  etc.  But 
apart  from  these  embellishments,  traditional  stories,  in- 
versions of  events,  etc.,  which,  in  accordance  with  an- 
cient usage,  the  author  adopted  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
design,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  letters  with 
which  the  book  begins  are  now  generally  given  up  aa 
spurious,  the  best  critics  accept  the  groundwork  of  the 
facts  as  true.  Grimm,  whose  elaborate,  thorough,  and 
impartial  comment  on  this  book  is  unparalleled,  has 
shown  that  there  b  no  ground  to  question  the  historical 
import  of  the  most  important  section  (chap,  iv-vi,  10), 
which  is  not  only  most  consistent  in  itself,  but  fits  most 
appropriately  the  space  of  1  Mace,  i,  10-64 ;  or  the  truth- 
fulness of  ch.  iii,  when  stripped  of  the  miraculous.  He 
says  that  its  truthfulness,  within  the  specified  limits,  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  1.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
differences,  it  agrees  in  not  a  few  portions  with  1  Mac- 
cabees, though  both  these  books  are  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  and,  2.  In  four  events  which  it  re- 
cords anterior  to  1  Maccabees,  it  agrees  with  Josephns, 
who  is  entirely  independent  of  it,  viz,  the  account  of 
the  Temple  at  Gerizim  (vi,  2,  comp.  with  Joeephus,  ^ne. 
xii,  5,  5) ;  the  execution  of  Menelaus  at  Benea  (xiii,  8- 
8,  comp.  with  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  9,  7) ;  the  landing  of 
Demetrius  at  Tripolis  (xiv,  1) ;  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
trigues (ch.  iv)  which  were  the  cause  of  the  protracted 
series  of  struggles  between  the  Jews  and  the  S^Tian 
monarchs. 

The  religious  character  of  the  book  is  one  of  Its  most 
important  and  interesting  features.  God  is  throughout 
recognised.as  ordaining  even  the  most  minute  affairs  of 
his  people;  the  calamities  which  befel  them  are  looked 
upon  by  the  Jews  as  a  temporary  visitation  for  their 
sins  (iv,  16, 17;  v,  17-20;  vi,  12-17*;  vii,  32, 33;  xii,  40); 
and  the  sufferings  which  come  upon  the  righteous  in 
thb  common  visitation  are  regarded  as  atoning  for  the 
sins  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  staying  the  anger  of 
Grod  (vii,  88).  The  book,  moreover,  sliows  that  the  in- 
terposition of  angels  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  (x, 
29,  etc.;  xiii,  2,  etc.),  and  supernatural  manifestations 
(iii,  25;  v,  2,  etc.;  xiii,  2,  etc.),  which  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  N.  T.,  were  of  no  common  occurrence. 
What  is,  however,  most  striking,  is,  that  not  only  did 
the  Jews  then  believe  in  the  sur\*iving  of  the  soul  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  in  their  reunion  with  those  near  and  dear  to  them 
(vii,  6, 9, 11, 14,  23,  29,  86),  but  that  God  does  not  irrev- 
ocably seal  the  eternal  doom  of  man  immediately  after 
his  departure,  and  that  the  decision  of  our  heavenly 
Father  may  be  influenced  by  the  prayers  and  sacrifices 
of  the  surviving  friends  of  the  departed  (xii,  43-45). 
This  passage  also  shows  that  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
for  the  dead  must  have  been  common  in  those  days,  in- 
&<»much  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  very  commendable  terms. 
The  striking  distinction  between  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  this  t>ook  and  those  of  the  former  goes  far  to 
justify  Geiger's  conclusion  that  "the  two  books  of 
Maccabees  are  party  productions;  the  author  of  the  first 
was  a  Sadducee,  and  a  friend  of  the  Maccabieau  dynasty, 
while  the  author  or  epitomator  of  the  second  was  a 
Pharisee,  who  looked  upon  the  Maccabees  with  suiipi- 
cion"  {Urschrif,  p.  206).  Still  the  second  book,  like 
the  first,  contains  no  hopes  about  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah. 

V.  Canonicify. — Though  portions  of  this  book  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Jewish  vrritings,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  ritual,  viz.,  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  brothoa 
and  their  mother  (ch.  vi,  1-42),  which  is  not  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Tahnud  {Gi/tin^  hl^  b),  the  Midrash  of  the 
ten  commandments  (ed.  JeUinek,  Beth  Ma^Midrask^  ^ 
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70,  etc),  Midnsh  Jalkut  (On  Deut.  section  KSn,  801 ,  b), 
etc,  but  is  interwoven  in  the  sendee  for  the  Feast  of 
Dedicmtion  (compare  The  Joztr^  rB3K  ^^  ^T^K) ;  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (ch.  vi,  18-31),  also  embodied  in 
the  same  service,  and  described  by  Josippon,  who  also 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  horsemen, 
and  other  circumstances  narrated  in  2  Mace  (compare 
Josippofij  lib.  ii,  c  ii-iv,  ed.  fireithaupt,  p.  172  sq.),  yet 
the  book  was  never  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.  Hence, 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  more  unquestionably  that  the 
apparent  parallels  between  2  Mace  and  diverse  passages 
in  the  N.  T.  (compare  2  Mace  i,  4,  with  Acts  xvi,  14;  2 
Mace  V,  19,  with  Mark  ii,  27 ;  2  Mace  vi,  19 ;  vii,  2,  etc, 
with  Heb.  xi,  35;  2  Mace  vii,  14,  with  John  v,  29;  2 
Mace  vii,  22,  etc ;  xiv,  46,  with  Acts  xvii,  24-26 ;  2 
Mace  vii,  36,  with  Rev.  vi,  9 ;  2  Mace  viii,  2,  with  Luke 
xxi,  24;  Rev.  xi,  2;  2  Mace  x,  7,  with  Rev.  vii,  9 ;  2 
Mace  XV,  3-6,  with  Eph.  vi,  9)  are  actual  quotations,  it 
would  only  prove  that  the  apostles,  like  the  rest  of  their 
Jewish  brethren,  alluded  to  the  incidenta  recorded  in 
this  book  without  regarding  the  book  itself  as  canoni> 
caL  The  only  references,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
A.  V.  are  from  Heb.  xi,  35, 36,  to  2  Mace  vi,  18, 19 ;  vii, 
7,  etc ;  and  vii,  1-7 ;  but  even  these  are  disputed,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Essenes 
(compare  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes^  etc.,  Longman,  1864,  p. 
86).  In  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  thb  book  b  excluded  from  the  canon  of  sacred 
l>ooks  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito,  Origen,  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Hilary,  etc.  (compare  Du  Pin, 
History  of  the  Canon,  London,  1699,  i,  12).  Jerome  em- 
phatically declares :  "  Maccabaonun  libros  legit  quidem 
ecclesia,  sed  eos  inter  canonicas  scripturas  non  recipit'* 
(Prof,  in  Prov.) ;  and  Augustine,  though  stating  that 
this  book,  like  1  Mace,  was  regarded  by  the  Christians 
as  not  unuseful,  yet  expressly  states  that  the  Jew^  did 
not  receive  it  into  the  canon  {Contra  ep,  Gaudent,  i,  31), 
and  draws  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  canonical 
Scriptures  {De  Civ,  Dei,  xviii,  36).  The  CJouncil  of 
Trent,  however,  has  settled  (April  8,  1546)  the  canon- 
icity  of  it  for  the  Roman  Church.  The  Protestant 
Church  generally  agrees  with  Luther,  who  remarks, 
*'  We  tolerate  it  because  of  the  beautiful  history  of  the 
Maccabiean  seven  martyrs  and  their  mother,  and  oth- 
er pieces.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  writer  was 
no  great  master,  but  produced  a  patchwork  of  various 
books;  he  has  likewise  a  perplexing  knot  in  ch.  xiv,  in 
Razis,  who  committed  suicide,  which  was  also  trouble- 
some to  Augustine  and  other  fathers.  For  such  exam- 
ple is  of  no  use,  and  is  not  to  be  commended,  though  it 
may  be  tolerated  and  charitably  explained.  It  also  de- 
scribes the  death  of  Antiochus,  in  ch.  i,  differently  from 
1  Bface  To  sum  it  all  up :  Just  as  1  Mace  deserves  to 
be  adopted  in  the  number  of  sacred  Scriptures,  so  2 
Mace  deserves  to  be  thrown  out,  though  there  is  some- 
thing good  in  it**  {Vorrede  au/das  Ztreite  Buch  Macca- 
baorwn,  in  the  (rerman  Bible,  ed.  1536). 

VI.  Versions  and  Literature,— There  are  two  ancient 
versions  of  this  book,  a  Latin  and  a  Syriae  The  Latin, 
which  was  current  before  Jerome,  and  does  not  always 
follow  closely  the  Greek,  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Ro- 
man Vulgate,  while  the  Syriae,  which  is  still  less  literal, 
b  given  both  in  voL  iv  of  the  London  Polyglot  and  by 
De  Lagarde,  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi  Syriace 
(Lond.  1861).  The  Arabic  so-called  version  of  2  Mace 
b  really  an  independent  work.  See  Maccabees,  Fifth 
Book  op. 

Of  commentaries  and  exegetical  helps,  we  may  men- 
tion Whitaker,  A  DisputiUim  on  Holy  Scripture,  Parker 
Society  (Cambridge,  1849),  p.  93-102;  Whi»ton,X  Col- 
lection ofAuthentick  Records  (London,  1727),  i,  200-232 ; 
Haase,  Das  and,  Buch  der  Makk,  neu  Ubers,  m.  Amnesic 
(Jena,  1786) ;  Eichhom,  Kkdeitung  in  die  apok,  Schri/ien 
d, Alien  Test,  (Leipzig,  1795),  p.  249-278;  Bertheau,  De 
$ecwdo  MaccalmorJibro  (Getting.  1829);  Cotton,  The 


Five  Books  of  Maccabees  (Oxford,  1882),  p.  148-217; 
Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv,  530  sq. ;  SchlUn- 
kes,  Epistoks  que  Secundo  Maccab,  libro,  cap.  i-ii,  9,  legi' 
tur  earpliccUio,  commentat,  crit,  (Colon.  1854) ;  Herzfeld, 
GescMchte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1854),  i,443- 
456;  Patritius,  De  Consensu  utriusque  libri  Maccabaor, 
(Rom.  1866) ;  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der 
Bibei  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  219-280 ;  and,  above  all,  the  valr 
aable  work  of  Grimm,  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Hand- 
buch  tu  d,  Apohyphen  d,  A  lien  Testaments,  pU  iv  (Leipz. 
1857).    See  Apocrypha. 

MACCABEES,  The  THIRD  Book  op,  not  given  in 
the  Rombh  Vulgate,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  A.  V.,  nor  hi 
Protestant  versions  generally,  but  still  read  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

I.  Title  and  Position,— This  book  b  improperly  called 
the  **  third  of  Maccabees,"  since  it  does  not  at  all  record 
the  expk>ita  of  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  narrates 
events  of  an  earlier  date  It,  however,  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  thb  appellation,  which  originaUy  be- 
longed to  Judas,  was  aflerwards  used  in  the  sense  of 
martyrs,  and  was  extended  to  the  Alexandrian  Jews  i 
who  suffered  for  their  faith's  sake  either  immediately 
before  or  after  the  Maccabiean  period.  In  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Pseudo-Athanasius,  it  b  apparently  also  called 
Ptolemalca,  from  the  name  of  the  royal  hero  (compare 
MaKKa^aixd  /3i/3Xia  ^  UroXifidiKa,  p.  432,  ed.  Migne, 
for  which  Credner,  Grimm,  etc,  suggest  that  the  true 
reading  b  Majcva/Saicd  cat  HroXc/uifca,  and  that  thb 
book  is  to  be  understood  by  OroXf/i.— Grimm,  Comment, 
p.  220).  Properly  speaking,  thb  book  ought  to  precede 
the  two  former  productions,  and  occupy  the  first  posi- 
tion, since  it  b  prior  in  time  to  both  the  first  and  second 
Maccabees.  But  tradition  has  assigned  to  it  a  third 
position,  because  it  came  into  circulation  later  than  the 
others,  and  was  regarded  as  being  of  third-rate  impor- 
tance. Cotton,  in  hb  edition  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees, has  placed  it  as  "  1  Maccabees." 

IL  Dtsign  and  Contents,— The  design  of  thb  book  b 
to  comfort  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  their  sufferings  for 
their  faith  in  the  (jod  of  Abraham,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  by  recounting 
to  them  the  experience  of  the  past,  which  most  unquea- 
tionably  shows  that  the  theocracy  cannot  perish;  that, 
though  t}rrants  might  vent  their  rage  on  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
them,  but  will  appear  for  their  deliverance,  and  avenge 
himself  on  their  persecutors,  as  well  as  put  to  confusion 
those  of  the  Israelites  who  have  aposutized  from  their 
ancestral  religion.  To  illustrate  this,  the  writer  nar^ 
rates  the  following  incident  from  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  hb  covenant  people :  Ptolemy  IV  (Philopa- 
tor),  on  returning  from  hb  victory  over  Antiochus  the 
Great  (RC.  217),  was  waited  upon  by  envoys  from  Jeru- 
salem to  congratulate  him  on  hb  success,  which  made 
him  vbit  the  Holy  City  and  offer  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
ple; but  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (i,  1-11),  and  as  the  entreaties  of  the 
people  failed  to  make  the  king  relinquish  hb  outrageous 
desire,  the  high-priest  Simon  prayed  to  the  King  of 
kings,  who  immedbtcly  chastised  this  insolent  heathen 
by  throwing  him  down  paralyzed  on  the  ground  (ii,  1- 
23).  Enraged  at  this,  the  king  wreaked  hb  vengeance, on 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  on  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  ordering 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  citizenship  and  be 
branded  with  an  ivy  leaf  unless  they  agreed  to  be  in- 
itiated into  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (ver.  24-30).  See 
DioxTSUS.  A  few  complied,  but  the  bulk  of  the  chosen 
people  refused  to  apostatize  from  their  ancestral  relig- 
ion (ver.  31, 32).  Not  content  with  thb  order,  which 
was  thus  generally  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded 
all  the  Jews  in  the  country  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
Alexandria  (ch.  iii).  Thb  was  done  as  well  as  might 
be,  though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv,  18),  and  the 
gathered  multitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippodrome 
outside  the  city  (comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  6, 5).  ITje 
resident  Jews,  who  showed  sympathy  for  their  country- 
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men,  were  imprisoned  with  them,  and  the  kin;^  ordered 
the  names  of  all  to  be  taken  down  preparatory  to  their 
execution.  Here  the  first  marvel  happened :  the  scribes 
to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  toiled  for  forty  days 
from  morning  till  evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper 
failed  them,  and  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv). 
However,  regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five  hundred  in 
number,  with  wine  and  incense,  that  they  might  tram- 
ple the  prisoners  to  death  on  the  morrow.  The  Jews 
had  no  help  but  in  prayer,  and  here  a  second  marvel 
happened :  the  king  was  overpowered  by  a  deep  sleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  day  it  was  already  time 
for  the  banquet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so 
that  the  execution  was  deferred.  The  Jews  still  prayed 
for  help ;  but  when  the  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  were 
assembled  to  witness  their  destruction,  and  the  ele- 
phants stood  ready  for  their  bloody  work.  Then  was 
there  another  marvel:  the  king  was  visited  by  deep 
fbrgetfulness,  and  chidcd  the  keeper  of  the  elephants 
for  the  preparations  which  he  had  made,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.  But  at  the  e%'ening  banquet  the 
king  recalled  his  purpose,  and  with  terrible  threats  pre- 
pared for  its  immediate  accomplishment  at  daybreak 
(ch.  v).  Then  Eleazar,  an  aged  priest,  earnestly  pray- 
ed for  his  people  (vi,  1-15),  and,  just  as  he  finished  pray- 
ing, the  royal  train  and  the  elephants  arrived  at  the 
Hippodrome,  when  suddenly  tMO  angels  appeared  in 
terrible  form,  visible  to  all  but  the  Jews,  making  the  af- 
frighted elephants  go  backwards  and  crush  the  soldiers 
(ver.  16-21).  This  changed  the  kmg's  anger  into  pity, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  at  once  "  set  free  the  sons 
of  the  Almighty,  heavenly,  living  God,"  and  made  a 
great  feast  for  them  (ver.  22-30).  To  commemorate 
this  marvellous  interposition  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
the  Jews  instituted  an  annual  festival,  to  be  celebrated 
*'  through  all  the  dwellings  of  their  pilgrimage  for  after 
generations"  (ver.  81-41).  The  faithful  Jews  had  not 
only  their  mourning  turned  into  joy,  and  the  royal  pro- 
tection for  the  future,  but  were  permitted  by  the  king 
to  infiict  condign  punishment  on  those  of  their  brethren 
who  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fathers  in  order 
to  escape  the  temporary  sufferings ;  "  thus  the  most  high 
God  worked  wonders  Uiroughout  for  their  deliverance" 
(vii,  1-23). 

HI.  Historical  Character, — ^Though  the  paraenetic  de- 
sign of  the  book  made  the  writer  so  modify  and  embel- 
lish the  facts  which  he  records  as  to  render  them  most 
subservient  to  his  object,  yet  the  assertion  of  Dr.  David- 
son, that  *'  the  narrative  appears  to  be  nothing  but  an 
absurd  Jewish  fable"  (^Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  iii,  454), 
is  far  too  sweeping.  That  the  groundwork  of  it  is  true^ 
as  Prideaux  rightly  remarks  {The  0.  and  N,  Test,  ccn- 
nectedf  part  ii,  book  ii,anno  216).  is  attested  by  collateral 
history.  1.  The  account  it  gives  of  Ptolemy's  expedi- 
tion to  Coele-Syria,  and  his  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Kaphia  (i,  1-7),  is  corroborated  both  by  Polybius  (v,  40, 
58-71,  79-87)  and  Justin  (xxx,  1).  2.  The  character 
which  it  ascribes  to  Ptolemy — that  he  was  cruel,  vicious, 
and  given  to  the  orgies  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus — is 
literally  confirmed  both  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  essay 
How  to  distinguish  Flatterers  from  Friends^  says, "  Such 
praise  was  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  because  it  called  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Ptolemy,  his  wild  extravagances,  loud  pray- 
ers, his  marking  with  an  ivy  leaf  (rpivtuv),  and  hb 
drums,  piety"  (cap.  xii ;  compare  also  In  Cleomene,  cap. 
xxxiii  and  xxxvi),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Greek  Fty- 
mologicon,  who  teUs  us  that  Philopator  was  called  Gnl- 
lus  because  he  was  marked  with  the  leaf  of  an  ivy,  like 
the  priests  called  Galli,  for  in  all  the  Bacchanalian  so- 
lemnities they  were  crowned  with  ivy  (FaXAoc  o  ^iXo" 
ndrutp  HroXcfimoc  Sid  rb  ^vXXa  kiooov  Karaarix^at 
«uc  o(  FoAXoi,  etc).  3.  Josephus's  deviating  account 
(Apiorij  ii,  5)  of  the  events  here  recorded,  which  shows 
that  he  has  derived  his  information  from  an  independent 
source,  proves  that  something  of  the  sort  did  actually 
take  place,  although  at  a  different  time,  namely,  in  the 


reign  of  Ptolemy  VII  (Physcon).  «  The  king,"  as  be 
says,  "  exasperated  by  the  opposition  which  Oniaa,  the 
Jewish  general  of  the  royal  arm}',  made  to  hb  usurpa- 
tion, seized  all  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  exposed  them  to  intoxicated  ele- 
phants. But  the  animals  turned  upon  the  king's  friends, 
and  forthwith  the  king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  for- 
bade him  to  injure  the  Jews.  On  thb  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  mistress,  and  repented  of  hb  attempt; 
and  the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance as  a  festival"  The  essential  points  of  the 
story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  part  of  3  Mac- 
cabees, and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Josephus 
has  preserved  the  events  which  the  writer  adapted  to 
his  narrative.  4.  The  statement  in  vi,  36,  that  they  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival  to  commemorate  the  day  of 
their  deliverance,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  future  time,  the 
fact  that  thb  festival  was  actually  kept  in  the  days  of 
Josephus  (comp.  ib,  ii,  5),  and  the  consecration  of  a  pil- 
lar and  synagogue  at  Ptolemab  (vii,  20),  are  utterly  un- 
accountable on  the  supposition  that  this  deliverance  was 
never  wrought.  The  doubts  which  De  Wette  {Einlei- 
tung,  sec.  305),  Ewald  {Gegch.d,V,  J,  iv,  535  sq.), Grimm 
{Comment,  p.  217),  and  Davidson  {Introd,  iii,  455)  raise 
against  the  hbtoric  groundwork  of  this  narrative,  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  fact  that  Dan.  xi,  11,  etc^  does 
not  allude  to  it.  Those  critics,  therefore,  submit  that 
the  book  typically  portrays  Caligula,  who  commanded 
that  hb  own  statue  should  be  placed  in  the  Temple,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  current  tradition  respecting  the  mur- 
derous commands  of  Ptolemy  VII  (Physcon)  against  the 
Jews,  transferred  by  mistake  to  Ptolemy  Philopator.  If 
it  be  true  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  frustrated  in  hb  design 
—A  supposition  which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion—it is  easily  conceivable  that  tradition  may  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  his  succe^or,  or 
the  author  of  3  Maccabees  may  have  combined  the  two 
events  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The  writer,  in  hb  real  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  Providence,  has  colored  hb  his- 
tory, so  that  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of  truth.  In  thb 
respect  the  book  offers  an  instructive  contrast  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  both 
in  its  purpose  and  in  the  general  character  of  its  inci- 
dents. In  both  a  terrible  calamity  b  averted  by  faith- 
ful prayer ;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favor,  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is  directed  to 
the  guilty.  But  here  the  likeness  ends.  The  divine  re- 
serve, which  b  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Esther,  b 
exchanged  in  3  Maccabees  for  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
and  once  agaiq  the  words  of  inspiration  stand  ennobled 
by  the  presence  of  their  bter  counterpart. 

rV.  A  ulhory  Original  Language^  Integrity,  and  Date. — 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  author  of  thb  book 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  that  he  wrote  in  Greek, 
lliis,  indeed,  is  evident  from  its  ornate,  pompous,  and 
fluent  style,  as  well  as  from  the  copious  command  of  ex- 
pression which  the  writer  possessed.  Though  thb  book 
resembles  2  Maccabees  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
(e.  g.  dyipuxH\  ^  Mace,  i,  25 ;  ii,  3,  comp.  with  2  Mace 
ix,  7)  in  the  employment  of  purely  Greek  proper  names 
to  impart  a  Greek  garb  to  Jewish  things  and  ideas  (8 
Mace.  V,  20, 42 ;  vii,  5,  comp.  with  2  Mace  iv,  47),  etc, 
yet  the  style  of  the  two  books  b  so  different  that  it  b 
impossible  to  claim  for  them  the  same  author.  The  au- 
thor of  this  book  surpasses  2  Maccabees  in  offensively 
seeking  after  artificial,  and  hence  very  frequently  ob- 
scure phrases  (e.  g.  i,  9, 14, 17, 19 ;  ii,  81 ;  iii,  2 ;  iv,  5, 11 ; 
V,  17 ;  vii,  5),  in  poetic  expression  and  ornamental  turns 
(i,8;  u,  19,81;  ui,15;  iv,8;  v,  26,81,47;  vi,4,8,20), 
in  bombastic  sentences  to  designate  very  simple  ideas 
(e.  g.  Sp6^ov  ffwiffroff5ai=rp€x<*''t »» 19;  ^v  xpcirjSei^ 
r^v  yXiKtav  X«Xo'yx*»'f»  vi,  1),  in  using  rare  words  or 
such  as  occur  nowhere  else  (e.  g.  i,  20 ;  ii,  29 ;  iv,  20 ;  v, 
25;  vi,  4, 20),  or  using  ordinary  words  in  strange  senses 
(e.g.  i,8,5;  iii,  14;  iv,6;  vii,  8;  compare  Grimm,  CVim- 
ment,  p.  214).    There  b  also  an  abruptness  about  the 
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book  (e.  g.  ius  beginning  with  6  dk  ^iXoiraroip,  and  its 
reference,  in  rwv  irpoawoSidtiyfUPMV,  ii,  25,  to  some  pas- 
-  sage  not  contained  in  the  present  narrative),  which  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  larger  work  (Ewald,  Davidson,  etc.)t  or  that  the  be- 
ginning only  has  been  lost  (Grimm,  Keil,  etc).  Against 
this,  however,  Gr&tz  rightly  urges  that  it  most  thor- 
oughly and  in  a  most  complete  manner  carries  through 
its  design. 

All  the  attempts  to  determine  the  ape  of  the  book  are 
based  upon  pure  conjecture,  and  entirely  depend  upon 
the  view  entertained  about  its  contents,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  two  extremes  between  which  its  date  has  been 
placed.  Thus  Allin  {Judffmmt  of  the  Jewish  Church,  p. 
67)  will  have  it  that "  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  of  Egypt, 
under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  i.  e.  about  B.C.  200;"  while 
Grimm  places  it  about  A.D.  39  or  40. 

V.  Canoiticify.— Like  the  other  Apocrypha,  this  book 
was  never  part  of  the  Jewbh  canon.  In  the  Apostolic 
canons,  however,  which  are  assigned  to  the  8d  century, 
it  is  considered  as  sacred  writing  {Can,  85) ;  Theodoret, 
too  (died  cir.  A.D.  457),  quotes  it  as  such  (in  Dan,  xi, 
7).  Still  it  was  never  accepted  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  Vulgate ;  it  was  there- 
fore not  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
nor  inserted  as  a  rubric  in  the  Apocrypha  contained  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  Keformers. 

VI.  Versions  and  Literature. — ^The  Greek  is  contained 
in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  is  given  in 
Valpy^s  edition  of  the  Sept.  The  oldest  version  of  it  is 
the  Syriac,  which  is  very  free,  and  full  of  mistakes;  it 
is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  has  lately  been 
published  by  De  Lagarde,  ^t^'  Veteris  Testamenti  Apoc- 
ryphi  (London,  1861).  The  first  Latin  version  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  another  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  F.  Nobilius,  is  given  in  the  London  Polyglot; 
the  first  German  translation,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is 
given  in  the  Zurich  Bible  printed  by  Froscbover  (1531) ; 
another,  by  Joachim  Ciremberger,  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg (1554):  De  Wette,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  made  conjointly  with  Augusti  (1809- 
14),  also  gave  a  version  of  this  book,  which  is  now  ex- 
cluded from  his  Bible;  and  another  Grerman  version  is 
given  in  Gutmann's  translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (Alto- 
na,  1841).  The  first  English  version  was  put  forth  by 
Walter  Lynne  in  1550,  which  was  appended,  with  some 
few  alterations,  to  the  Bible  printed  by  John  Daye 
(1551),  and  reprinted  separately  in  1563;  a  new  and 
better  version,  with  some  notes,  was  published  by  Whis- 
ton,  A  utheniick  Records  (Lend.  1727),  i,  162-208 ;  a  third 
version,  made  by  Crutwell,  is  the  Bible  with  Bp,  Wiison's 
Notes  (Bath,  1785) ;  and  a  fourth  version,  with  brief  but 
useful  notes,  was  made  by  Cotton,  The  Five  Books  of 
Maccabees  (Oxford,  1832). 

Of  exegetical  helps  we  mention  E ichhom,  ^in^tin^ 
m  d,  apokr.  Schr\fUn  d,A.T,  (Leips.  1795),  p.  278-289; 
Kwald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv,  535  sq. ;  Herz- 
feld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  457,  etc ;  Griitz,  Ge- 
schichte der  Juden  (2d  edition,  Leips.  1863),  iii,  444,  etc ; 
(raab,  Handbuch  zum  phiiologischen  Verstehen  der  apo- 
hyphischen^Schriflen  d,A.T, (Tllbing.  1818),  ii, 614  sq.; 
^nd  e^ecially  Grimm,  Kurzg^assies  exegetisches  Hcmd- 
bnch  zu  den  Apokryphen  d.A.T.  (Leips.  1857),  p.  213  sq. 

MACCABEES,  the  FOURTH  Book  of  (a),  though 
not  given  in  the  Roman  Vulgate,  and  therefore  not  in- 
serted in  the  Apocrypha  contained  in  the  Bibles  trans- 
lated by  the  Reformers,  yet  exists  in  Greek  in  two  lead- 
ing texts.  One,  which,  on  account  of  its  more  extensive 
circulation,  may  be  called  the  received  or  common  text, 
is  contained  in  the  early  edition  of  the  Sept.  printed  at 
Strasburg,  1526,  Basel,  1545  and  1550,  Frankfurt,  1597, 
Basel,  1582,  and  in  the  editions  of  Josephus's  work,  and 
is  given  in  its  purest  form  in  Bekker*s  edition  of  jose- 
phus  (Leips.  1855-56,  6  vols.).  The  other  is  the  Alex- 
andrian, or  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  is  the 
more  ancient  and  preferable  one ;  it  is  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Sept.  by  Grabc  and  Breitinger,  and  is 


adopted,  with  some  few  alterations  after  the  common 
text,  in  ApeFs  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  (Leipsic,  1837). 
See  Schaack,  De  libro  ti'c  MaicKafiaiovc  qui  Josepho  tri- 
buitur  (Kopenhagen,  1814). 

I.  Title,— This  book  is  called  4  Maccah,  (MaKKapal- 
utv  ^  il  rtraprri  rwv  MaKKafia'iKutv  /3i73Aoc)  in  the  va- 
rious MSS.,  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  by  l*hilostorgius 
and  Syncellus  (p.  529, 4,  and  530, 17,  ed.  Dind.) ;  in  Cod. 
Paris.  A,  it  is  denominated  4  Maccab,,  a  Treatise  on 
Reason  (MaicKafiaiutv  TiraproQ  irepi  <r<oppovog  Xoyur- 
fiov)i  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecclesiast,  iii,  10,  b)  and  Jerome 
QCataL  Script,  Ecdesiast,^  it  is  called  On  the  Supremacy 
of  Reason  (ircpi  ai;TOKpaTOpog  Xoyitjpov),  and  in  the 
editions  of  Josephus*s  works,  Josephus^s  Treatise  on  the 
Maccabees  (ifXaji.  'lunrfjirov  uq  Marira/jaiot/c  Xoyog), 

II.  Design,  Division,  and  Contents, — The  design  of  this 
book  is  to  encourage  the  Jews,  who — being  surrounded 
by  a  philosophical  heathenism,  and  taunted  by  its  moral 
and  devout  followers  with  the  trivial  nature  and  appar- 
ent absurdity  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  precepts — were  in 
danger  of  being  led  astray  from  their  faith,  to  abide 
faithfully  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
observe  in  every  way  their  ancestral  religion,  by  con- 
vincing them  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  divine  law, 
and  its  unparalleled  power  to  control  the  human  pas- 
sions (oomp.  xviii,  1,  2).  To  carry  out  this  design  the 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  opening  with  an  intro- 
duction, as  follows: 

1.  The  introduction,  comprising  ch.  i,  1-12,  contains 
the  resume  of  the  whole  book,  and  the  grand  problem  for 
discussion,  viz.  whether  the  rational  will,  permeated  and 
regulated  by  true  piety,  has  perfect  mastery  over  the 
passions  (ort  aiiroiitneoroQ  [avrocparwp]  ion  rwv  va- 
hdv  ivof^riQ  XoyiCfiSg), 

2.  The  first  part,  comprising  ch.  i,  13-iii,  19,  contains 
a  philosophical  disquisition  on  this  problem,  giving  a 
definition  of  reason,  or  the  rational  will,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom which  is  to  be  gained  by  studying  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  which  shows  itself  in  the  four  cardinal  virtues — 
discernment,  justice,  prudence,  and  fortitude;  describes 
the  different  passions,  and  shows  that  reason,  pervaded 
by  piety,  has  the  mastery  over  them  all,  except  forget- 
fulness  and  ignorance. 

3.  The  second  part,  comprising  chap,  iii,  20-xviii,  20, 
demonstrates  the  proposition  that  sanctified  reason  has 
the  mastery  over  the  passions  by  giving  a  summary  of 
the  Maccabsan  martyrdoms  (iii,  20-iv,  26)  narrated  in 
2  Mace  iii ;  iv,  7-17 ;  v,  1-vi,  11 ;  describes  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Eleazar  (v,  1-vii,  19)  and  the  seven  brothers 
(viii,  1-xii,  16),  with  moral  reflections  on  it  (xiii,  1-xiv, 
10),  as  well  as  the  noble  conduct  and  death  of  their 
mother  (xiv,  U-xvii,  6),  and  then  deduces  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  character  and  conduct  of  these 
martyxs  (xvii,  7-xviii.  2),  showing  that  the  Israelites 
alone  are  invincible  in  their  struggles  for  virtue  (ort 
fiovoi  vaUif  'Ejipaiuiv  i/irip  aptrfj^  lioiv  dviicriToi), 
Ch.  xviii,  21-23,  is  evidently  a  later  addition. 

III.  A  uthor.  Date,  and  Original  Language,  —  In  har^ 
mony  with  the  general  tradition,  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecdes, 
iii,  10),  Jerome  {Catalog,  Script,  Eccks,  s.  v.  Josephus), 
Fhotius  (ap.  Philostorgius,  i^Mf.  ^bc^.  i),  Suidas  (s.  v. 
'lu»ofiiroQ,\  many  MSS.,  and  the  eariy  editions  of  the 
Sept.  (Strasburg,  1526 ;  Basle,  1545 ;  Frankfurt,  1595),  as 
well  as  the  editions  of  Josephus^s  works,  ascribe  the  au- 
thorship of  this  book  to  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian 
Flavius  Josephus,  But  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  style  and  structure  of  the  book  itself,  and  has  most 
probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  names,  as  the  work 
may  have  been  written  by  some  one  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
sephus, or  from  the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  supple- 
menting this  historian,  and  hence  was  appended  to  his 
writings.  Not  only  is  the  language  quite  different  from 
that  of  Josephus's  writings,  but— I.  In  4  Mace  all  the 
proper  names  in  the  Bible,  except  'UpotroXvfjia  and 
'EXidZapoi',  are  retained  in  their  Hebrew  fonn,  and 
treated  as  indeclinable  (e.  g.  'A^padfi,  'loaaic,  iiutt), 
whereas  Josephus  gives  them  a  Greek  termination.    2, 
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Poarth  Mace,  derives  iu  historical  matter  from  2  Mace, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  or  perhaps 
from  the  original  work  of  Jason ;  while  Josephus  mani- 
fests utter  ignorance  about  the  existence  of  this  work. 
8.  The  historical  blunders  contained  in  this  book  (iv,  15, 
26 ;  v,  1 ;  xvii,  22,  23,  etc.)  are  such  as  Josephus  would 
never  have  committed.  4.  The  form  and  tone  of  the 
book  unquestionably  show  that  the  writer  was  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew,  who  resided  in  Egypt  or  somewhere  far 
away  from  the  Holy  Land — comp.  iv,  6,  20,  etc.,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  "  our  fatherUmd^'^  L  e.  the  Holy 
Land  far  away.  From  this  and  other  passages  in  which 
the  Temple  is  spoken  of  as  still  existing,  and  from  the 
fact  that  xiv,  9  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  as  having 
enjoyed  external  peace  and  security  at  the  time  when 
this  book  was  written,  Grimm  dates  it  before  the  fall  of 
Jenisalem  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
by  Caligula,  i.  e.  B.a  89  or  40. 

That  the  Greek  is  the  original  language  of  the  book 
requires  no  proof.  The  style  is  very  pompous,  flowing, 
vigorous,  and  truly  Greek.  The  author's  eloquence, 
however,  is  not  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  heart  in- 
spired with  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  theme  {itm(3tia) 
upon  which  he  discourses,  but  is  produced  artificially  by 
resorting  to  exclamations  and  apostrophes  (v,  88,  etc. ; 
vii,  6,  9, 10, 15;  viii,  15, 16;  xi,  14,  etc.),  dialogues  and 
monologues  (viii,  16-19 ;  xvi,  5-10),  far-fetohed  figures 
and  comparisons  (vii,  1,  etc;  xiii,  6;  xvii,  8,  5,  7),  and 
he  abounds  in  uiral  Xtyofieva  (i,  27,  29 ;  ii,  9 ;  iv,  18 ; 
vi,  6, 17;  vii,  11 ;  viii,  15;  xi,  4;  xiii,  24;  xiv,  15,  18; 
XV,  26 ;  xvii,  5). 

rV.  Canonicihf  and  Importance,  —  Among  the  Jews 
this  book  is  hardly  known,  and  though  some  of  the  fa- 
then  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  (^regory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  quoted  with  respect  its 
description  of  the  Maccabcean  martyrs,  yet  it  was  never 
regarded  as  canonical  or  sacred.  As  a  historical  docu- 
ment the  narrative  is  of  no  value.  Its  interest  centres 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic 
use  which  the  Jews  made  of  their  history.  Ewald  (Ge- 
achichte^  iv,  556)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon 
of  later  times,  in  which  a  scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment.  The 
philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essentially  stoical,  but 
the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stem  legalist.  The  dictates  of 
reason  are  supported  by  the  remembrance  of  noble  tra- 
.  ditione,  and  by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  life  to  come  is  clear  and  wide.  The  faithfid 
are  seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss;  the  wicked  to  descend 
'to  endless  torment,  vari'ing  in  intensity.  But  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  effects  of  the  full 
•culture  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  in  part  advances 
beyond  his  predecessors,  he  offers  no  trace  of  that  deep 
spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened  by  ChrisHanity. 
The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated  by  character  and  by 
blessing  (comp.  Gfrorer,  PhUo^  etc.,  ii,  173).  Still  the 
(book  is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  moral  philosophy  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  It  shows  that 
the  Jews  believed  that  human  reason,  in  its  natural 
stato,  has  no  power  to  subdue  the  pa^ions  of  the  heart, 
and  that  it  is  only  able  to  do  it  when  sanctified  by  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  (v.  21,  23;  vi,  17;  x,  18);  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  continue  to  live  after  the  death  of  the 
body ;  that  all  will  rise,  both  righteous  and  wicked,  to 
receive  their  judgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body 
(v,  86;  ix,  8;  xii,  13, 14;  xvi,  22;  x^-ii,  17,  18);  that 
this  is  taught  in  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  xvii,  18,  with 
Deut.  xxxiii,3);  and  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
a  vicarious  atonement  (vi,  29).  Allusion  seems  also  to 
be  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  some  passage  of  this  book 
(comp.  vii,  18,  with  Luke  xx,  87 ;  Matt,  xxii,  32 ;  Mark 
xii,  26;  Rom.vi,10;  xiv,  8;  GaLxi,  19:  4  Mace,  xii,  11, 
with  Acts  xvii,  26 :  4  Mace  xiii,  14,  with  Luke  xvi,  22, 
23:  4  Mace  xvi,  22,  with  Luke  xx,37). 

V.  IVrwofi*  and  Exeffftical  Helps,  —  The  book  was 
trane  sted  into  Syriac,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Am- 


broeian  Library  of  Milan ;  into  Latin,  but  looaely,  by 
Erasmus;  and  again,  greatly  improved,  by  Combefls, 
Bibliofkeca  Gracorum  patrum  auctorium  notfuntmtm 
(pars  i,  Paris,  1672).  This  version  is  in  the  editions  of 
Josephus  by  Havercamp,  OberthUr,  and  Dindorf.  Both 
a  Latin  and  French  version  are  given  by  Calmer,  Com* 
ment,  literal,  in  Scriphtram  V,  et  N,  Tett^  iii,  702  sq. ;  a 
very  loose  English  version  was  first  published  by  L*£s- 
trange  in  his  Translation  of  Josephus  (Lond.  1702) ;  and 
an  improved  translation  is  given  by  Cotton,  The  Five 
Books  of  Maccabees  (Oxford,  1882). 

Of  exegetical  helps  we  mention  Keutlinger,  These 
^exegese  sur  le  iv  litre  des  Maccabies  (Strasburg,  1826) ; 
Gfrorer,  PhUo  u,d,A  lex.-Theosophiej  ii,  175  sq. ;  Dtihne, 
Jiid,'Alex,  Relig.-Philos,  ii,  190  sq.;  Ewald,  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israd,  iv,  554  sq. ;  the  elaborate  commentary 
of  Grimm,  Kurzgefasttes  extgeiisches  Handh,  z,  d,  Apoh\ 
d,A,T,  (pt.  iv,  Leips.  1857),  p.  285  sq. ;  Keil,  Einkitnng 
t»(/..4.r.  (1869),p.69b,  sq. 

MACCABEES,  the  FOURTH  Book  of  (6).— 
Though  it  is  certain  that  the  foregoing  book  is  that 
which  old  writers  described,  Sixtns  S^ensis  {BUlia 
Sancta^  p.  37,  ed.  1576)  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  which  he  saw  in  a 
library  at  Lyons,  which  was  afterwards  burnt.  It  was 
in  Greek,  and  contained  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanos, 
continuing  the  narrative  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
first  book.  Sixtus  quotes  the  first  words:  Kai  pird.  to 
airoKrav^vai  riv  Xipwva  lytvii^  *liMiavric  pJtc  av~ 
rot"  npxtfpfi^  aiV  aitrov,  but  this  is  the  only  fragment 
which  remains  of  iL  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  in  Josephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  though  the  style 
was  very  different  from  his,  abounding  in  Hebrew  idioms. 
The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  explicit  that  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  questioning  its  accuracy',  and  still  less  for 
supposing  (with  Calmet)  that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so- 
called  fifth  book,  which  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic 
See  MACCABEK8,  Fifth  Book  of. 

MACCABEES,  the  FII-TH  Book  of,  an  important 
chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  (1645),  and  was 
thence  copied  into  the  London  Polyglot  (1667). 

L  Title.— ^The  name,  thef/ih  book  of  Maccabees,  has 
been  given  to  this  production  by  Cotton,  who  placed 
it  nsjifih  in  his  order  of  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  remark  at  the  end  of  chap,  xvi,  the  first 
part  of  this  book,  L  e.  chap,  i,  1-xvi,  26,  is  entitled  The 
second  Book  of  Maccabees  according  to  the  TrantUttion 
of  the  Hebrews,  while  the  second  part,  i.  e.  chap,  xvii,  1- 
lix,  96,  is  simply  called  The  second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
The  fact  that  this  second  part  gives  the  history  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (ch.  xx)  has  led  Calmet  {Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a. 
V.  Maccabees)  and  others  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  so-called  ybt/rfA  book  of  Maccabees,  a  unique  MS. 
of  which,  written  in  Greek,  Sixtus  Senensis  saw  in  the 
library  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  at  Lyons,  and  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  the  fifth  of  Maccm^ 
bees  is  sometimes  also  called  the  fourth.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  MS.  given  by  Sixtus  Senensis  (BibL  Sancta, 
lib.  i,  sec  8)  has  been  printed  in  English  by  Whiston 
(Authentic  Records,  i,  206,  etc)  and  Cotton,  The  Jhe 
Books  of  Maccabees,  Introd.  p.  xxxviii,  ete.  See  Mac- 
CABEF^  Fourth  Book  of  (b), 

II.  Contents.— Thw  book  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  Heliodorus's  attempt  to  plunder  the  treasury 
at  Jerusalem  till  the  time  when  Herod  revelled  in  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  Jews,  and  completed  the  tragedy 
of  the  Maccabsean  princes  by  slaughtering  his  own  wife 
Mariamne,  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  his  own  two  sons 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  i.  e.  B.C.  184  to  B.C.  6,  thus 
embracing  a  period  of  178  years.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  parallelism  between  the  narrative  recorded  in 
this  book  and  the  accounts  contained  in  1  and  2  Mace, 
and  the  works  of  Josephus. 

III.  Historical  and  Religious  Character,— \i  win  be 
seen  fVom  the  annexed  table  that  the  first  part  of 
this  production  (i-xix),  which  embraces  the  Maccab«an 
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period,  u  to  a  great  extent  parallel  with  1  and  2  Mace, 
whilst  the  second  part,  which  records  the  post-Macca- 
haean  history  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ  (xx-lix),  is 
parallel  with  Joeephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  15-x%*i,  !7 ;  War,  i,  8- 
17.  The  historical  worth  of  5  Mace,  is  therefore  easily 
ascertained  by  comparing  its  narrative  with  that  of  1  and 
2  Mace,  and  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  Joee- 
phoa.  By  this  means  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwith- 
standing ita  several  historical  and  chronological  blun- 
ders (compare  6  Mace,  x,  16,  17,  with  2  Mace  x,  29;  6 
Mace  ix,  with  1  Mace  vii,  7 ;  5  Mace  viii,  1-8,  with  1 
Mace  ix,  73 ;  xii,  48 :  Joseph.  A  nt,  xiii,  1 1 ;  5  Mace  xx, 
17,  with  Ant,  xiii,  15;  6  Mace  xxi,  17,  with  Ant,  vii, 
12),  especially  when  recording  foreign  history  (corap.  6 
Mace  xii),  it  is  a  trustworthy  and  valuable  narrative 
There  can  be  no  question  that  some  of  its  blunders  are 
owing  to  mistakes  committed  by  transcribers  (e  g.  the 
name  Felix,  which  stands  ^ve  times  for  three  different 
persons,  6  Mace  iii,  14;  vii,  8,  34,  comp.  with  1  Mace 
iii,  10 ;  2  Mace  v,  22 ;  viii,  33 ;  the  name  Gorgias,  6 
Mace  X,  is  a  mistake  for  Timotheus,  as  is  evident  from 
2  Mace  x ;  Joseph.  A  nt,  xii,  1 1 ;  so  also  tivo  for  nine,  5 
Mace  xix,  8) ;  and  that,  as  a  whole,  it  b  far  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  and  far  less  blundering  and  miraculous, 
and  therefore  more  credible  than  2  Mace  As  to  its  re- 
ligious character,  the  book  shows  most  distinctly  that 
the  Jews  of  those  days  firmly  believed  in  the  survival 
of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,  in  a  general  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  and  in  a  future  judgment  (v,  12, 
18, 1 7, 22, 43, 48-61 ;  lix,  14,  ete). 

IV.  A  vthor.  Date,  and  Original  Lawptatje — This  book 
Is  a  compilation,  made  in  Hebrew,  by  a  Jew  who  lived 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  ancient  Hebrew 
memoirs  or  chronicles,  which  were  written  shortly  after 
the  e%'ent8  transpired.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  document,  even  in  the  translation — 
for  the  original  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light — as  may  be 
seen  from  the  few  features  here  offerecl  for  considera- 
tion :  1.  When  speaking  of  the  dead  (xv,  1 1, 15;  xii,  1 ; 
xxi,  17)  the  compiler  uses  the  well-known  euphemisms, 
Godht  merciful  to  Aim  =  1^55  Onn-^  D'^nbX;  to  whom 
Je  peace =Olb»23H  vhs,  which  came  into  vogue  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Talmudic  period  (comp.  Tosiphta  Chul- 
lin,  100,  a;  Zunz,Zur  Geschichtt,  p.  338),  and  are  used 
among  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  thus  showing  that 
the  compiler  was  a  Jew,  and  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple.  2.  He  calls  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (iii, 
8,  9)  the  twenty-four  books  =  m^XI  C^n©?,  a  name 
which  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  came  into  use  long  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  leaves  Torah  (n"i^P), 
the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Pentateuch,  untranslated  (xxi, 
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9),  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom ;  speaks  of 
the  deity  as  the  great  and  good  God  —  31131  ilia  ^K 
(1,8,13,15;  v,  27;  vii,  21,  22;  viii,  5, 11;  ix,4;  x,15; 
i  xi,8;  xii,l;  xv,4;  xvi,  24;  xxviii,4;  xxxv, 9;  xlviii, 
14;  Ivii,  85;  lix,  58);  and  names  Jerusalem  the  city  of 
,  the  holg  house  (xx,  17 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxiii,  5 ;  xxviii,  23,  34, 
;  87;  XXX,  8;  xxxv,  4,  33;  xxxvi,  6,  38, 39;  xxxvii,  8, 
I  5;  xxxviii,  5;  Iii,  7,  24;  lix,  68) ;  citg  of  the  holg  house 
I  of  God  (xxxi,  10) ;  or  simply  holg  citg  (xvi,  1 1, 17 ;  xx, 
'  18;  xxi,  26;  xxxiv,  7;  xxxv,  82;  xxxvi,  9,  19,  25; 
xxxviii,  8;  xii,  15;  xliii,  12;  xlix,  5;  1, 16;  liv,  13,26; 
Iv,  27 ;  Ivii,  22 ;  lix,  2) ;  holg  house  (xx,  7, 17 ;  xxiii,  8 ; 
xxxvi,  85;  1,  8;  Ui,  19;  liii,  6;  Ivi,  17,44;  lix,  35,  68); 
house  of  God  (vii,  21 ;  ix,  7;  xi,  7;  xv,  14;  xvi,  16, 17; 
xxi,  11;  XX vii,  4;  xxxiv,  10;  Ii,  5;  Iii,  81 ;  liv,  13;  Iv, 
20);  the  Temple  he  calls  the  house  of  the  sanctuarg= 
Ulpian  n'^2  (viii,  ll),  in  accordance  with  the  later 
Hebrew  idiom.  8.  This  later  date  of  the  compilation 
of  the  book  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler 
refen  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xxi,  80),  and  to 
the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  as  something  past 
(xxii,  9).  4.  He  speaks  of  the  original  author  of  the 
book  as  a  distinct  person  (xxv,  5;  Iv,  25),  and  explains 
the  original  writer's  allusions  (Ivi,  45).  5.  The  original 
writer  of  the  work  must  have  lived  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  for  he  terminates  his  narrative  six 
years  before  this  catastrophe,  and  does  not  know  of  any 
of  the  calamities  which  befel  his  brethren  after  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  Titus.  His  name  is  unknown ;  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  thb  book  is  that  he  is  also  the 
author  of  other  historical  works  which  are  now  lost,  as 
he  himself  refers  to  them  (lix,  96),  and,  judging  from  his 
terse  and  experienced  style,  it  b  not  at  dl  improbable 
that  he  was  the  public  chronographer.  The  book  b  en* 
tirely  devoid  of  the  J/agadic  legends  which  form  a  very 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  productions  of  a 
later  age,  GrHtz  {Geschichte  der  Juden,  v,  281)  identi- 
fies it  with  an  Arabic  chronicle  written  about  A.D.  900, 
entitled  **Torich  al  Makkabain,  Jusstiff  Ibn-G'org'on,** 
History  of  the  Maccabees,  or  Joseph  b,'Gorion,  a  part  of 
which  he  says  b  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  under 
the  title  of  A  rabic  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  the  whole  of 
which,  extending  to  the  time  of  Titus,  b  in  two  Bodleian 
MSS.  (Uri,  Nos.  782, 829).  He  moreover  telb  us  that  it 
b  thb  work  which  the  well-known  Hebrew  chronicler 
colled  Josippon  [see  Jobippon  brm-Gorion]  translated 
into  Hebrew,  and  supplemented,  and  thb  he  has  prom- 
ised to  prove  at  some  future  time  We  must  confess  that 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  identity ;  and  we  are  aston- 
bhed  at  Dr.  DaWdson's  confident  assertion  that  **  it  b 
another  form  or  recension  of  our  book  [i.  e.  5  Mace] 
which  exbt«  in  the  work  of  Joseph  ben-Gorion  or  Josip- 
pon, a  legendary  Jewbh  hbtory"  {Introduction  to  tht  Old 
Testament,  iii,  466). 

V.  Versions  and  Literature,— Though  this  book  b  in 
our  estimation  as  important  as  2  Mace,  yet  there  has 
hardl}'  anything  been  done  to  elucidate  its  narrative. 
In  the  absence  of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  it,  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots, 
is  the  text  upon  which  we  must  rely.  The  editors  of 
this  version  have  not  even  given  any  account  of  the 
MS.  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  A  Latin  translation 
of  it  by  Gabriel  Sionita  b  given  in  both  Polyglots ;  a 
French  translation  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  De  Sacy's 
Bible :  another  French  translation,  by  M.  Baubrun,  is 
given  in  vol  iii  of  Le  Maitre's  Bible ;  and  Calmet  trans- 
lated chapters  xx-xxvi,  containing  the  hbtory  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  which  he  thought  Sixtus  Senensb  had  taken 
for  the  legitimate  4  Mace  The  only  English  version 
of  it  b  thnt  by  Cotton,  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees 
(Oxford,  1832). 

MaocabeoB,  FoBtiTal  of  the.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury, when  fasts  and  festivab  had  greatly  multiplied, 
not  only  were  festivab  of  Chrbtbn  martyn  celebrated, 
but  also  those  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  martyrs  of 
the  Old  Testament.    The  conduct  of  the  Maccabees  (q. 
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T.)  in  opposing  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q.  v.),  and  dying 
in  defence  of  the  Jewish  law,  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
erally celebrated  at  this  time.  The  authors  of  that  pe- 
riod are  extravagant  in  their  commendations  of  these 
patriots.  Chrysostom  has  three  homilies  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  Antioch  there  was  a  church  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Maccabees ;  and  Augustine,  who  wrote  two 
sermons  on  their  festival,  calls  them  Christian  martyrs. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  festival 
was  that,  as  these  men  had  suffered  martyrdom  so 
bravely  before  Christ's  coming,  what  would  they  not 
have  done  had  they  lived  after  him,  and  been  favored 
with  the  death  of  Christ  for  their  example?  The  Ro- 
man Martyrology  places  this  festival  on  August  Ist 
Augustine  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  allude  to  this  feast 
— Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Maccarthy,  NrniOLAs  Turrs  dk,  a  noted  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Dublin,  Ireland, May  19, 1769.  His  parents  removed  to 
France  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  and  Nicholas 
was  educated  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  later  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  and  then  at  the  Sorbonne.  During  the 
Revolution  he  returned  to  his  parents  at  Toulouse,  and 
lived  there  in  great  retirement,  his  time  devoted  mainly 
to  study.  In  1814  he  became  a  priest,  and  early  gained 
for  himself  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  1819  he 
entered  the  ^  Society  of  Jesus."  Thereafter  he  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  everywhere  with  great 
success.  His  n^une  had  already,  in  1819,  been  regarded 
at  court,  and  he  had  then  declined  a  bishopric,  prefer- 
ring his  association  with  the  Jesuits  to  an  official  posi- 
tion. In  1826  he  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  royal 
household,  and  dreated  quite  a  sensation.  Now.  his 
name  was  placed  among  the  foremost  of  the  nation. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  X,  Maccarthy  moved  to  Savoy, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  May  3, 1838.  His 
sermons,  which  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris, 
1886),  were  translated  into  German  and  other  modem 
languages.  See  the  excellent  article  in  Uoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Gen^aUf  xxxii,  482 ;  Regemburg  Reai-EncgkhpH- 
diff  8.  V. 

Maccarty,  Thaddeus,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1721 ;  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1739;  studied  theology  three  years,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Kingston,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  3, 1742.  When  Whitetield  ap- 
peared in  that  region  in  1745,  he  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  prevent  the  intmsion  of  rowing  exhorters."  A  false 
report  spread  that  Whitefield  was  to  open  communion 
for  him,  whereupon  his  parishioners  nailed  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  Maccarthy's  request  for  dismission  was 
granted.  He  then  preached  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
Nov.  27, 1746,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  20, 1784. 
His  publications  are,  Fareitell  Sermon  at  Kingston  (1 745) : 
— Two  Discourses  on  the  Day  of  the  Annual  Fast  (before 
the  expedition  into  Canada,  1759) ;  and  other  sermons. 
See  Sprague,  A  muUs  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i,  423. 

Macolintock,  Samuei^  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bora  May  1, 1732,  at  Mcdford,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  in  1756  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  April  27, 1804,  excepting  only  the  Revolutionary 
period,  when  he  acted  as  chaplain.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  figures  prominently  in 
Trumbuirs  picture  of  that  great  event.  He  published 
A  Sermon  on  the  Justice  of  God  in  the  Mortality  of  Man 
(1759):— rA<j  Artifces  of  Deceivers  detected,  and  Chris- 
tians teamed  against  them^  a  sermon  (1770) : — Herodias, 
or  Cruelty  and  Revenge  the  Effects  ofunlavful  Pleasure^ 
a  sermon  (1772) : — A  Sermon  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
new  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (1784): — An  Epis- 
tolary Correspondence  icifk  Rev,  John  C.  Ogden  (1791): 
— The  Choice,  a  sermon  (1798): — An  Oration  commem- 
orative of  Washington  (1800\  See  Sprague,  Annals,  i, 
525;  Christian  Examine^',  1844,  p.  404. 

MaccoviuB  or  Makowaky,  John,  a  Polish  Re- 


formed theologian  and  writer,  was  bora  at  Lobzenk  in 
1588 ;  studied  at  the  principal  German  universities ;  was 
received  doctor  of  theology  at  Franecker  in  1614 ;  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  of  theology  in  that  uni- 
versity in  1615 ;  ordinar>'  professor  in  1616 ;  and  died  in 
1644.  He  was  particularly  renowned  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits,  Socinians,  and  Arminians,  and  by  his  severi- 
ty against  the  latter  created  many  enemies.  In  his  own 
Church  he  caused  much  disturbance  by  his  attempts  to 
restore  the  use  of  the  scholastic  method  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dogmatics.  He  used  it  first  in  his  lectures,  and 
afterwards  also  in  his  writings.  See  his  Collegia  theo- 
logica  (Amstelod.  1623, 1631)  i—Loci  communes  theologid 
(Fran.  1626) : — Distinctiones  et  regula  theologica  et  phi- 
tosophica  (published  by  Nicholas  Arnold,  Amsterd.  1656; 
Geneva,  1661).  He  was  thereupon  accused  of  heresy 
before  the  States  of  Friesland,  at  the  instigation,  it  \b 
said,  of  his  colleague  Sibrand  Lubbertns.  The  affair  was 
brought  by  Maccovius  himself  before  the  Synod  of  Dort^ 
and  a  commission,  having  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  case,  reported  that "  Maocovium  nuUios  Gentilumi, 
Judaismi,  Pelagianismi,  Socinianismi,  aut  alterius  cujus- 
cunque  hiereseos  reum  teneri ;  immeritoque  ilium  fuisse 
accusatum.  Peccasse  eum.  quod  quibusdam  ambiguia 
et  obscuris  phrasibus  Scholasticis  usus  sit ;  quod  Scho- 
lasticum  docendi  modum  conetur  in  Belgicis  Acaderoiia 
introducere ;  quod  eas  selegerit  qua^tiones  disceptandasy 
quibus  gravantnr  Ecclesiw  BelgicK.  Monendum  esse 
eum,  ut  cum  Spiritu  sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellar- 
mino  aut  Suarezio.  Hoc  vitio  vertendum  ipsi,  quod  dis- 
tinctionem  sufficientis  et  eflScientise  mortis  Christi  as- 
seraerit  esse  futilem ;  quod  negaverit,  humanum  genus 
lapsum  esse  objectum  pnedestinationis;  quod  dixerity 
Deum  veUe  et  deceraere  peccaU;  quod  dixerit,  Deum 
nuUo  modo  velle  omnium  hominum  salutem ;  quod  dix~ 
erit,duas  esse  electiones"  (see  Epp,  eccL  et  theoLprast,  et 
erud.  viror,  [Amst,  1684  ],  p.  572  sq.).  The  synod  adopt- 
ed the  report,  and  acted  accordingly.  Still  this  did  not 
purge  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  scholastic  method,  as 
neither  Maccovius  himself  nor  his  disciples  abandoned 
it.  See  J.  Cocceji  Or,  hah,  infuneie  J,  M,  (1644) ;  Bayle, 
Diet,  Hist,  et,  Crit,  iii,  290  sq. ;  Heinrichs,  Versuch  einer 
Gesch,  d,  christL  Glaubenswahrheiten,  p.  355;  Scbrockh, 
Christi.  K,  G.  s.  d.  Ref.  v,  148;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
viii,  745;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctr,  ii,  170  sq.;  Gass, 
Dogmengesch.  ii,  441  sq.    See  Scholasticism. 

Macdill,  DA>^D,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  studied  under  the  celebrated 
American  Presbyterian  pulpit  orator  and  theologian  Dr. 
John  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  commenced  preaching 
in  Ohio.  Macdill  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  suc- 
cessfully performing  the  duties  of  an  editor  and  director 
in  collegiate  and  theological  institutions.  He  died  June 
15, 1870. 

Mac^,  FiiAN^oiSf  a  French  theologian  and  Biblical 
writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  became  success- 
ively canon  and  curate  of  Saintc-Opportune.  He  was 
also  counsellor  and  almoner  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris  Feb.  5, 1721.  His  works  are,  Psaumet  et  Cantiques 
de  r^glise  (Paris,  1677)  :  —  Abregi  historique,  chronoio- 
gique,  et  moral  de  CA  neien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Par. 
1704,  2  vols.  12mo):  — /,«  Science  de  FEcriture  Sainte^ 
reduUe  en  quatre  tables  generales  (Paris,  1708, 8vo),  con- 
taining a  comparison  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — T^s  Testaments  des  douze  Patriarches  (Par.  1718, 
12mo)  '.—Meditations  (of  Busee,  2  vols.  12mo) : — A'/iwt- 
tation  de  Jesus-Christ  (Par.  1698-9)  :—Jtpitres  et  Evan- 
giles  des  dimanches  et  fetes,  et  pour  le  Carhne  et  V  A  rent 
(2d  ed.  Par.  2  vols.  12mo) : — Melanie,  ou  la  vewe  cftorf- 
table :  —  V Esprit  de  Saint  A  ugustin,  ou  analyse  de  tout 
les  ouvrages  de  ce  pere  (5007  pages  8vo) :  —  ErpHcation 
des  Propheties  de  VA  ncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  qui 
prouvent  que  Jesus-Christ  est  le  Fils  de  Dieu,  le  r^rifa- 
ble  Messie  et  que  la  Religion  Chretienne  est  la  rraie  et 
seule  religion,  ouvrage  en  deux  parties  et  destini  "  it  cosk- 
I  fondre  Us  athees,  les  impies,  les  libertins,  les  Ju\fs,  Us  4i- 
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riUquea:^  —  Hittoire  critique  da  papet  depuit  Savit 
Pierre  jtuqu^a  A  lexandre  VII,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog, 
Generale,  vol  xxxii,  8.  v.  • 

Maoedo,  Antonio,  a  Portugaese  Jesait  mid 
writer,  was  bom  at  Coimbra  in  1612.  He  was  regent 
and  instructor  among  the  Jesuits,  and  passed  two  years 
in  the  African  missions.  He  had  charge  of  the  confes- 
sional of  the  Vatican  church  until  1671,  from  which 
time  he  directed  the  College  of  £vora,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Lisbon.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1698.  His  works 
are,  among  others,  Elogia  nommUa  et  de»criptio  Corona^ 
tiofUB  Chri$tmcBy  reginm  SuecUt  (Stockholm,  1650): — 
Ltuitama  in/uktta  et  purpuraia,  aeu  pontijicibus  et  car' 
dinaWnu  illustrata  (Paris,  1663, 1678,  4to)  :—De  Vifu  el 
MoribHtJoaxmU  de  A  Imeida  (Padua,  1669 ;  Rome,  1671) : 
—Divi  tuteiiwes  orbit  Ckri$Uam  (Lisbon,  1687). 

Macedo,  Francisco  de,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and 
prolific  writer,  was  bom  at  Coimbra  in  1596,  entered  the 
Jesuit  order  at  fourteen,  and  became  successively  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  chronology.  In  1630  he 
left  the  Jesuits  and  entered  the  order  of  Cordeliers,  with 
the  surname  Frangoit  de  Saint' A  ugustin,  under  which 
roost  of  his  works  are  published.  He  was  called  to  the 
professorship  of  polemic  theology  in  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  (1657)  visited 
Venice,  lecturing  de  omni  re  scibili.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Padua  from 
1667  until  the  time'of  his  death  in  May,  1680.  In  1675 
he  had  composed  ^  panegyrics,  60  Latin  discourses,  32 
funeral  orations,  128  elegies,  115  epitaphs,  212  dedica- 
tory epistles,  700  familiar  epistles,  2600  epic  poems,  110 
odes,  3000  epigrams,  4  Latin  comedies,  2  tragedies,  and 
1  Spanish  satire.  He  had  a  sharp  discussion  mth  car- 
dinal Bona  on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation,  and  with 
cardinal  Noris  on  the  monachism  of  St.  Augustine. 
Among  his  writings  are  Apotheosis  S,  Francisci  Xaverii 
(Lisbon,  1620,  8vo),  an  epic  poem:— Thesaurus  Erudi- 
tionispro  sole^  Viridarium  ehquentice  (denoting  the  au- 
thor's vanity)  '.—Scrinium  S,  A  ugustini  de  pradestvm- 
Hone,  gratiee  et  libero  arbitrio  (Paris,  1648,  4to;  3d  edit. 
Lond.  1654) : — Controversia  ecctenastica  inter  F,  F,  Mi- 
nores  (1653, 8vo) : — Lituus  LusitanuSy  contra  tvibam  An- 
glicanam  (Lond.  1652,  4to) : — Encyclopcsdia  in  Agoneni 
litteratorum producta  (Rome,  1657):— />c  clavibus  Patri, 
iv  lib.  (Rome,  1660)  :—Theatrum  Meteorologicum  (Rome, 
1661,  8vo):— ^cAote  Theologia  positira  (Rome,  1664): 
— Medulla  histories  ecclesiastics  emaculata : — Collationes 
doctrines  S,  Thomcs  et  Scoti,  cum  dijferentiis  inter  utrum- 
que  (Padua,  1671,  2  vols.)  i—Joannis  Bona  Doctrina  de 
usufermentati  in  sacrijicio  missa  (Ingolstadt  [Venice], 
1673,  8vo;  reprint  Verona) :  —  Disquisitio  de  ritu  azymi 
et  fermentati  (Verona,  1673,  4to) : — Myrothecium  morale 
documeniorum  xiii  (Padua,  1675, 4to)  i—Schema  Cmrprer 
pationis  S.  Officii  Romani  cum  elogiis  cardinalium  et  co- 
roUarium  de  infaUibili  auctoritate  summi  pontijicis  in 
mysteriis  Jidei  proponendis  (Padua,  1676,  4to) :  —  Elogia 
poetica  in  Hemp,  Venetam,  cum  iconibus  (Padua,  1680); 
—De  Incamationis  Mysteiio  (Padua,  1681),  containing 
also  Ilinerarium  sancti  A  ugustinu  See  Hoefer,  No'^v, 
Biog.  Ginerale^  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexi- 
kon,  xii,  748. 

Macedo^nla  (MaKeSovia^  from  a  supposed  founder 
Macettnus  or  Alacedon),  a  name  originally  confined  to 
the  district  lying  north  of  Thessaly.  east  of  the  Car- 
danian  mountains  (a  prolongation  of  Mount  Pindus), 
and  west  of  the  River  Axius;  but  afterwards  extended 
to  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  (Jrecce  I*roper,  hav- 
ing on  the  east  Thrace  and  the  ^Egoean  Sea,  on  the  west 
the  Adriadc  and  Illyria,  on  the  north  Danlaiiia  and 
Mcesia,  and  on  the  south  Thessaly  and  E pirns.  "In  a 
rough  and  popular  description  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inland  by  the  range 
of  Ilecmus  or  the  Balkan  northwards  and  the  chain  of 
Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which  the  streams  flow  re- 
spectively to  the  Danube  and  Adriatic;  that  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian 


hills,  running  easterly  from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the 
^gean ;  and  that  it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Thrace 
by  a  less  definite  mountain  boundary  mnning  south- 
wards from  Hemus.  Of  the  space  thus  inclosed,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  are  two  great 
plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axius,  which  comes  to  the 
sea  at  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  not  far  from  Thessalonica ; 
the  other  by  the  Strymon,  which,  after  passing  near 
Philippi,  flows  out  below  Amphipolis.  Between  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  pro- 
jects, dividing  itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest 
of  which  Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow."  The  whole  region  was  intersected  by 
mountains  (among  these  were  the  famous  Olympus  and 
Athos),  which  supplied  numerous  streams  (e^>ecially 
the  Strymon  and  Axius),  renderii\g  the  intervening 
valleys  and  plains  highly  fmitful  (Pliny,  iv,  17 ;  Mela, 
ii,  3 ;  PtoL  iii,  13).  The  natives  were  celebrated  from 
the  eariiest  times  for  their  hardy  independence  and  mil- 
itary discipline.  The  country  is  supposed  to  have  been 
flrst  peopled  by  Chittim  or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen. 
x,  4),  and  ui  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  Macedo- 
nians are  sometimes  intended  when  the  word  Chittim 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  Macedonia  was  the  orig- 
inal kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  means  of 
whose  victories  the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became 
celebrated  throughout  the  East.  The  rise  of  the  great 
empire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  under  the  emblem  of  a  gttat  with  one  horn  (Dan. 
viii,  3-8).  As  the  hom  was  a  general  symbol  of  power, 
the  oneness  of  the  hom  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that 
power.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  interesting  to  know 
that  Daniel  did  describe  Macedonia  under  its  usual 
symbol,  as  gems  and  other  antique  objects  still  exist  in 
which  that  country  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
one-homed  goat,  (See  Murray's  Truth  o/ Revelation 
Illustrated^  and  the  art,  Macedonia,  in  Taylor's  Calmet) 
See  Goat.  Monuments  arc  still  extant  in  which  this 
symbol  oocnrs,  as  one  of  the  pilasters  of  Persepolis, 
where  a  goat  is  depicted  with  one  immense  hom  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  Persian  holding  the  hom,  by  which  ia 
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intended  the  subjection  of  Macedon  by  Persia.     In 
Esth.  xvi,  10,  Uaman  is  described  as  a  Macedoman» 
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and  in  xvi,  14  he  is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians 
to  the  Macedonians.  This  sufficiently  betrays  the  late 
date  and  spurious  character  of  these  apocryphal  chap- 
ters; but  it  is  curious  thus  to  have  our  attention  turned 
to  the  early  struggle  of  Persia  and  Greece.  Macedonia 
played  a  great  part  in  this  struggle,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  The  history  of  the 
Maccabees  opens  with  vivid  allusions  to  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  king  (AXeKavCpoQ  6  rov 
^tXiiTKov  6  ^atfiKivQ  6  MaKtSwv\  who  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Chettiim  and  smote  Darius,  king  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes  (1  Mace,  i,  1),  and  who  reigned  first 
among  the  Grecians  (ib.  vi,  2).  A  little  later  we  have 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Perseus,  *'  king  of  the  Citims," 
recorded  (ib.  viii,  5).  Subsequently  in  these  Jewish 
amials  we  find  the  term  *' Macedonians"  used  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  Seleucid  successors  of  Alexander  (2  Mace 
viii,  20).  In  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Bdok  of  Macca- 
bees this  usage  of  the  word  is  very  frequent,  and  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  Antioch,  but  to 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (see  Cotton's  Five  Books 
of  Maccabees  J  Oxf.  1882).  When  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Livy,  xliv)  under  Paulus  iEmilius  (B.C.  168), 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  (Lny,  xlv, 
29).  Macedonia  Prima  was  on  the  east  of  the  Strymon, 
and  had  Amphipolis  for  the  capital.  Macedonia  Se- 
cunia  stretched  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius, 
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with  Thessalonica  for  its  metropolis.  The  third  and 
fourth  districts  lay  to  the  south  and  the  west.  Of  two, 
if  not  three  of  these  districts,  coins  are  still  extant 
(Akerman,  Numismatic  lUust.  of  the  X.  T,  p.  43).  Af- 
terwards (B.C.  142)  the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided 
into  two  great  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  See 
AciiAiA;  Greece,  Macedonia  therefore  constituted  a 
Roman  province,  governed  by  a  propraetorj  with  the 
title  of  proconsul  (^provincia  procormdaris ;  Tacit.  .4 n- 
fial.  i,  76 ;  Sueton.  Claud,  26),  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  (See  fully  in  Smith's  Did.  of  Class.  Geoff, 
s.  V.)  The  apostle  Paul  being  summoned  in  a  vision, 
while  at  Troas,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia,  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  founded  the  churches  of  Thessalo- 


nica and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  9),  A.D.  48.  This  occasions 
repeated  mention  of  the  name,  either  alone  (Acts  xviii, 
5;  xix,  21;  Rom.  xv,  26;  2  Cor.  i,  16;  xi,  9;  PhiL  iv, 
16),  or  along  with  Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix,  2 ;  1  Thesa.  i,  8). 
The  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  were  Amphipolis, 
Thessidonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Livy,  xlv,  29) ;  the 
towns  of  the  province  named  in  the  New  Testament 
are  Philippi,  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Neapolis,  Apol- 
lonia,  and  Bercea.  SVhen  the  Roman  empire  was  di- 
vided, Macedonia  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  but  in  the  15th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  is  called  Makdonia.  It  is  inhabited  by  Walla- 
chians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Albanians,  The  south-eastern 
part  is  under  the  pasha  of  Salonika;  the  northern  under 
beys  or  agas,  or  forms  free  communities.  The  capital, 
Salonika,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  is  a  commercial  town, 
and  the  only  one  of  any  consequence,  containing  about 
70,000  inhabitants.  (See  Cellarii  Notit,  ii,  828  sq. ;  Man- 
nert,  vii,  420  sq.;  0)nybeare  and  Howson,  i,  815.)  On 
the  question  whether  Luke  includes  Thrace  in  Mace- 
donia, see  Thrace.  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest 
and  impressiveness  of  the  occasion  (Acts  xvi,  9)  when  a 
new  and  religious  meaning  was  given  to  the  well-known 
av^p  MaKiSw7f  of  Demosthenes  {PhiL  i,  p.  48),  and  when 
this  part  of  Europe  was  designated  as  the  first  to  he 
trodden  by  an  apostle.  The  account  of  St.  Paul's  first 
journey  through  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi,  10-xvii,  15)  is 
marked  by  copious  detail  and  well-defined  inci- 
denta.  At  the  close  of  this  journey  he  returned 
from  Corinth  to  Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  oc- 
casion of  visiting  Europe,  though  he  both  went 
and  returned  through  Macedonia  (Acts  xx,  1- 
6),  the  narrative  is  a  very  alight  sketch,  and 
the  route  is  led  uncertain  except  as  regards 
Philippi.  Many  years  elapsed  before  St.  Paul 
visited  this  province  again ;  but  from  1  Tim.  i, 
8,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wish 
expressed  during  his  first  imprisonment  (PhiL 
ii,  24).  The  character  of  the  Macedonian  Chris- 
tians is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favor- 
able light.  The  cand<»r  of  the  Beneans  is  highly  com- 
mended (Acts  xvii,  11);  the  Theasalonians  were  evi- 
dently objects  of  St,  Paul's  peculiar  affection  (1  Thesa. 
ii,  8, 17-20 ;  iii,  10) ;  and  the  Philippians,  besides  their 
general  freedom  from  blame,  are  noted  as  remarkable 
for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (Phil,  iv,  10, 14-19; 
see  2  Cor.  ix,  2;  xi,  9).  It  is  worth  noticing,  as  a 
fact  almost  typical  of  the  change  which  Christianity 
has  produced  in  the  social  life  of  Europe,  that  the  fe- 
male element  is  conspicuous  in  the  records  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Macedonia.  The  Gospel  was  first  preached 
there  to  a  small  congregation  of  women  (Acts  xvi,  13) ; 
the  first  convert  was  a  woman  (ib.  ver.  14) ;  and,  at  least 
at  Philippi,  women  were  prominent  as  active  workers 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil,  iv,  2,  8).  It  should  be 
observed  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  Macedonia  was  well 
intersected  by  Roman  roads,  especially  by  the  great  Via 
Egnatia,  which  connected  Philippi  and  Thessalonica, 
and  also  led  towards  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv,  19)."  For  the 
antiquities  of  this  region,  see  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  U 
Macedohte  (Paris,  1831);  IjMike^  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece  (London,  1835) ;  compare  also  Holland,  Travels 
in  the  Ionian  Isks,  etc.  (Lond.  1812-18). 

Macedo'nlan  (Macc^u^i^)  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  N.  T.  only  in  Acta  xxvii,  2.  In  the  other  cases 
(Acts  xvi,  9 ;  xix,  29 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  2,  4)  our  translators 
render  it "  of  Macedonia."  The  "  Macedonians"  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Esth.  xvi,  10, 14;  1  Mace 
i,  1 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  20).     See  Macedonia. 

MacedonlanB.    See  MACEDONiua. 

MacedonluB,  a  p&triarch  of  Constantinople,  flour- 
ished in  the  4th  century.  After  the  death  of  bishop  Al- 
exander, of  Constantinople,  in  836,  Macedonius  and  Pau- 
lus became  candidates  for  his  succession.  The  latter  waa 
elected  by  the  Athanasian  party,  but  was  soon  after  (888) 
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dqwfled  by  the  emperor  Constance,  who  pnt  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  in  hb  place.  Upon  the  death  of  Euse- 
bius, Paulus  was  reinstated,  but  was  again  deposed  by 
the  Semi-Arian  emperor,  who  in  842  pronoonced  Mace- 
donius  patriarch,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  who  rose  in  msurrectlon,  resulting  in  great 
bloodshed  (comp.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  f  Milman's  ed.],  ii,  357  sq.) .  The  orthodox  rival, 
however,  succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  making  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  countr}',  and  Macedonius  was  finally 
obliged  to  yield  him  the  patriarchate.  In  360,  after 
having  thoroughly  reorganized  his  party,  Macedonius 
returned,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  regain- 
ed the  superintendence  over  the  churches.  His  decided 
connection  vrith  the  Semi-Arians,  and  the  widening  of 
the  gulf  between  the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  proved, 
however,  fatal  to  his  credit,  and  in  360  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  deposition  by  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  af^er. 
His  followers  at  once  adopted  his  name.  The  Macedo- 
niant  are  generally  regarded  as  Semi-Arians  of  that 
period,  especially  those  in  and  around  Constantinople, 
in  Thrace,  and  in  the  surrounding  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  (Sozomen,  iv,  27).  There  is,  however,  one  point 
in  which  the  Macedonians,  although  not  opposed  to,  are 
yet  distinguished  from  the  Semi-Arians;  it  is  their  idea 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  divinity  and  the  homoousia  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  On  this  point  the  Macedonians  are 
identical  with  the  Pneumatomachians,  and  therefore  the 
latter  finally  joined  the  former.  They  professed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  divine  energy  diffused  throughout 
the  universe,  but  denied  its  being  distinct,  as  a  person, 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Epiphanius,  Hares,  74 ; 
Augustine,  De  Hares,  c.  52).  In  38 1  Theodosius  the  Great 
assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  at 
Constantinople  (second  oecumenical),  which  condemned 
this  doctrine,  and  the  Macedonicms  soon  after  disappear- 
ed. See  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  HisL  i,  805  sq.  (N.  Y.  1854, 8 
vols.  8vo) ;  Hase,  Hist,  of  (he  Christ,  Church,  p.  115  (N. 
York,  1855) ;  Basilins,  De  Spiritu  S,  opp,  (ed.  Gam.),  iii, 
1  sq.;  Thilo,  BibLpp,  Gr.  dogm,  i,666  s.;  ii,  182  s.;  A. 
Maj i,  Nof}.  patr,  bibl,  U  iv  (Rom.  1847) ;  Didymus,  De  Spir, 
Scto,  inUrpr,  flier,  (in  Opp,  Hier.  ed.  Mart.  IV,  i,  494  sq.) ; 
Walch,  Kettergeschichte,  voL  iii ;  Baner,  Dreinrngbtdts- 
lehre,  voL  i ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Christ,  Dogmas,  i,  850  sq. ; 
Milman,  Lai,  Christianity,  i,  884,  888  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mao  Gill,  Stevenson,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine  of  con- 
siderable note,  was  bom  at  Port  Glasgow  Jan.  19, 1765, 
of  pious  parents.  He  early  chose  the  service  of  his 
Master,  and  conducted  all  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1790;  was  appoint- 
ed minister  at  Eastwood  in  1791 ;  was  transferred  m  1797 
to  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  and  later  (1814)  was  also 
made  a  professor  of  theology  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
died  Aug.  18, 1839.  Dr.  Mac  Gill  **  commended  himself 
to  every  man's  conscience"  not  only  by  his  ability  in 
the  ptdpit,  and  his  laborious  Wsitations  of  his  congrega- 
tion and  parish,  but  by  the  Christian  interest  he  took  in 
the  public  institutions  and  charities  of  the  city — in  the 
active  direction  he  assumed  of  the  Infirmary,  the  Pris- 
ons, the  Magdalene  and  Lunatic  Asylums.  His  services 
were  also  most  zealously  and  actively  rendered  to  "  the 
Society  for  benefiting  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland  by  means  of  Gaelic  Schools,"  "  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  India,"  and  "  the  Missions  on  be- 
half of  the  Jews."  In  1800  Dr.  Mac  Gill  originated  a 
clerical  literary  society,  to  which  for  many  years  he  act- 
ed as  secretary.  It  was  after  receiving  the  full  appro- 
bation and  friendly  criticism  of  this  literary  society  that 
he  favored  the  world  with  Considerations  addressed  to  a 
Young  Clergyman  (1809, 12mo),  a  work  which,  on  its  first 
appearance,  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  from 
the  perusal  of  which  no  young  minister  can  fail  to  de- 
rive great  and  permanent  advantage.  His  sermons  were 
published  in  1839.  See  Robt.  Bums,  Memoir  ofDr,  Mac 
(Titf  (Edinb.  1842, 12mo) ;  Jamieson,  Dictionary  cfRei^ 


ious  Biography,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
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Machasma  (Ma^aipovc),  a  strong  fortress  of  Pe- 
nea,  first  mentioned  by  Josepbus  in  connection  with  Al- 
exander, the  son  of  Hjrrcanus  I,  by  whom  it  was  built 
{A  nt,  xii,  16, 8 ;  War,  vii,  6, 2).  It  was  delivered  by  bis 
widow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who  first  fortified  it  against 
Gabinius  (A  nt,  xiv,  5, 2),  to  whom  it  afterwards  surren- 
dered, and  by  whom  it  was  dismantled  (»6. 4 ;  compare 
Strabo,  xvi,  762).  Aristobidus,  on  hb  escape  from  Home, 
again  attempted  to  fortify  it,  but  it  was  taken  after  two 
days*  siege  ( War,  vii,  6).  In  his  account  of  tbb  last 
capture  by  Bassus,  Josephus  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  the  place.  It  wa^^*  originidly  a  tower  built  by  Alex- 
ander Jannieus  as  a  check  to  the  Arab  marauders.  It 
was  on  a  lofty  point,  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and 
of  immense  strength,  both  by  nature  and  art  (compare 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  v,  15).  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Jewish  banditti.  The  Jews  say 
that  it  was  vbible  from  Jerusalem  (Schwarz,  Palestine, 
p.  54).  Its  site  was  identified  in  1806  by  Seetzen  with 
the  extensive  mins  now  called  Mkrauer,  on  a  rocky 
spur  jutting  out  from  Jebel  Attarus  towards  the  north, 
and  overhanging  the  valley  of  Zerka  Main  {Reise,  i, 
330-4).  Josephus  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  place 
of  John  the  Baptist's  beheading  {Ant,  xviii,  5,  2),  al- 
though he  had  said  immediately  before  (t&.  2)  that  it 
was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  Aretas.  See  Jouk 
THE  Baptist. 

Maohar,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  On  receiving  license  to  preach, 
he  became  assistant  to  the  parish  minister,  and  in  1828 
emigrated  to  Canada,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Kingston,  C  W.  In  1838  he  was  moderator  of  the 
synod ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  lay  delegates,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  he  was  nominated  com- 
missioner to  proceed  to  Britain,  and  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  one  of  the  crises  of  her  history.  From  1846  to  1853 
he  was  acting  principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  in 
which  institution,  during  several  sessions,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew  classes,  and  examined  the  candidates  for  license 
in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1863.  Dr. 
Machar*s  attainments  both  in  sacred  and  secular  Icam- 
ing  were  exact  and  varied;  he  was  familiar  with  English 
literature,  and  could  read  with  ease  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
the  modem  languages.  He  was  always  a  close  student, 
an  eamest  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1864,  p.  388. 

Machaolt,  Jaoquea,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1600 ;  entered  the  order  at  eighteen,  and  af- 
terwards taught  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  was  rector 
at  Alen^on,  Orleans,  and  Caen.  He  died  in  1680  at 
Paris.  His  works  are,  De  Missiombus  Paraguaria  et 
aliis  in  A  merica  meridioncUi  (Paris,  1636, 8vo) : — De  Re- 
bus Japonicis  (Paris,  1646,  8vo) :— /)«  Regno  Cochinchi" 
»ra«i  (Paris,  1652, 8vo) : — De  Missionibus  in  India  (Paris, 
1659,  8vo)  :—De  Missiombus  religiosorum  Soc,  Jesu  in 
Per  side  (Paris,  1659, 8  vo) : — De  Regno  Madurensi  (Paris, 
1663,  8vo).     Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Machault,  Jean  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Paris  Oct.  25, 1561 ;  was  admitted  into  the  order  in 
1579 ;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  de 
Clermont,  Paris,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  College  of 
Rouen.  He  died  as  provincial  of  Champagne  March 
25,  1619,  at  Paris.  He  published  In  Jacobi  Thuani 
historiarum  libros  notationes  lectoribus  utiles  et  necessaria 
(Ingolstadt,  4to),  which  was  condemned  to  bo  bumed. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Machaolt,  Jean-Baptiate  de,  a  French  schol- 
ar and  Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1591.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  and  directed  suc- 
cessively the  colleges  of  Rouen  and  Nevers.  He  died  at 
Pontoise  May  22, 1640.    His  works  are,  among  c** 
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S,  Afudmi  Cantuariensis  arckiep,  de  FfHciiate  ScmcU}- 
ram  IHs$ertaHo^  ex  scriptore  Eadinero  A  nglo,  canon,  reg- 
ulari  (Paris,  1639, 8vo)  :—Hi$toire  de$  eceques  d^Kvreux : 
— Gttia  a  Svc,  Jes,  w  Regno  Sinensi,  yEthiopicOf  et  Ti' 
betino.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ghierak^  a.  v. 

Mach'banai  (Heb.  MaJAannay'y  "^lasp,  binding, 
or  perhaps  dad  with  a  mantie ;  Sept  MaxafSavnt  v.  r. 
MtXxaftavat;  Vulg.  Mackbanai),  the  eleventh  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  joined  David's  troop  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Adullam  (1  Cbron.  zii,  13).    B.C.  cir.  1061. 

Mach'benah  (Heb.  3faJAena%  feuasp,  something 
6oufu^on,  perh.  a  doak;  SepL  Maxafitjva  v.  r.  Maxa- 
^tjvd  ;  Vulg.  Machbena)j  apparently  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  founded  by  (a  person  of  that  name,  the  son  of) 
8heva  (1  Chron.  ii,  49),  and  probably  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gibeah,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned.   It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cab- 

BON  (Josh.  XV,  40). 

Maohet,  Gerard  or  Girarp,  a  French  cardinal, 
confessor  of  Charles  VII,  was  bom  at  Blois  in  1380;  en- 
tered the  CJollege  de  Navarre,  Paris,  in  1891 ;  was  made 
doctor  of  divinity  in  141 1 ;  attached  himself  to  the  Col- 
lege de  Navarre  as  professor,  was  made  vice-chancellor  of 
that  institution,  and  as  such  addressed  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond  in  1416.  Driven  from  his  college  by  the  Burgun- 
dian  invasion  (May  80,  1418),  he  became  the  confessor 
of  his  pupil,  the  future  emperor,  Charles  VII.  He  lived 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Machet  was  one  of  the  clergy  who 
conducted  the  examination  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  H  is 
influence  in  Troyes,  Champagne,  was  powerful  in  open- 
ing that  city  and  province  to  the  army  of  Charles  VH. 
Machet  was  successively  canon  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Tours, 
and  in  1432  bishop  of  Castres.  He  died  at  Tours  July 
17, 1448.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Geniraie,  s.  v. 

Ma'chl  (Heb.  AfaH%  "^3^,  smiting;  Sept.  Moicxt, 
Vulg.  Macht)y  the  father  of  GeucI,  which  latter  was  the 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  to  explore 
("anaan  (Numb,  xiii,  15).     &C.  ante  1657. 

Ma'ohir  (Heb.  Makir%  T^3^,  soldi  Sept.  Maxeip 
and  Maxip)i  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Manasaeh  (Josh,  xvii,  1),  who 
even  had  children  bom  to  him  during  the  lifetime  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  1,  28).  B.C.  1802.  His  descendants  were 
called  Machirites  ('^*1'^3^,  Sept.  Maxftpi ,  Numb,  xxvi, 
.  29),  being  the  offspring  of  Gilead  (1  Chron.  vii,  17), 
whose  posterity  settled  in  the  land  taken  from  the 
Araorites  (Numb,  xxxii,  39, 40 ;  Deut.  iii,  15 ;  Josh,  xiii, 
31 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  23),  but  required  a  special  enactment  as 
to  their  inheritance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grandson 
Zelophehad  had  only  daughters  (Numb,  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi, 
1 ;  Josh,  xvii,  3).  Once  the  name  of  Machir  is  put  po- 
etically as  a  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east 
( Judg.  V,  14).  His  daughter  became  the  mother  of  Se- 
gub  by  Hezron  in  his  old  age  (1  Chron.  ii.  21).  The 
mother  of  Machir  was  an  Aramitess,  and  his  wife  was 
Maachah,  the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin,  by  whom  he 
had  several  sons  (1  Chron.  vii,  14-16).  "The  family  of 
Mac])ir  come  forward  prominently  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  portion  of  the  Ptomised 
Land.  In  the  joint  expedition  of  Israel  and  Ammon, 
their  warlike  prowess  expelled  the  Amoritish  inhabit- 
ants from  the  rugged  and  difficult  range  of  Gilead,  and 
their  bravery  was  rewarded  by  Moses  by  the  assignment 
to  them  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district^  'half  Gilead' 
(Josh,  xiii,  31),  with  its  rich  mountain  pastures,  and  the 
towns  of  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  the  capitals  of  Og*8  king- 
dom (Numb,  xxxii,  39, 40 ;  Deut.  iii,  15 ;  Josh,  xiii,  31 ; 
xvii,  1).  The  warlike  renown  of  the  family  of  Machir 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  this  grant  (Josh,  xvii,  I),  and 
we  can  see  the  sound  policy  of  assigning  a  frontier  land 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  brunt  of  the 
f!yrian  and  Assyrian  invasions,  and  to  the  never-ceasing 
predatory  inroads  of  the  wild  desert  tribes,  to  a  clan  ! 


whose  prowess  and  skill  in  battle  bad  been  fully 
proved  in  the  subjugation  of  so  difficult  a  tract  (Stan- 
ley, S,  and  Pal.  p.  827)."  "  The  connection  with  Ben- 
jamin may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  selection  by  Abncr 
of  Mahanaim,  which  lay  on  the  boundary  between 
Gad  and  Manasseh,  as  the  residence  of  Ishbo«heth 
(2  Sam.  ii,  8) ;  and  that  with  Judah  may  have  also  in- 
fluenced David  to  go  so  far  north  when  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  preceding,  ton  of  Ammiel,  re- 
siding at  Lo-debar,  who  maintained  the  lame  son  of 
Jonathan  until  provision  was  made  for  him  by  David's 
care  (2  Sara,  ix,  4,  5),  and  afterwards  extended  his  hoa- 
pitality  to  the  fugitive  monarch  himself  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
27).  &C.  1037-1023.  Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of 
the  cotmtry  of  Gilead  {AnL  vii,  9,  8).     See  David. 

Ma'chlrite  (Numb,  xxvi,  29).    See  Machir,  1. 

Mach'maa  (Max/'<<i:)f  ^  Mace,  ix,  73 ;  elsewhere 
Michmash  (q.  v.). 

Machnad'ebai  (Heb.  Maknadbay\  '^?7|3p,  perh. 
what  is  Wee  the  liberal?  other  copies  read  *^a7^3^, 
Mabnadbay* ;  Sept  MaxvadaajBov  v.  r.  Maxaiva0ov ; 
Vulg.  Mechnedebai),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  40). 
aC.  459. 

Machpeaah  (Heb.  Makpelah',  rtos^,  probably  a 
portioHj  but,  according  to  others,  dovUe,  and  so  the  SepL 
^iirXovcVulg.  duplex),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  ground 
in  Hebron  containing  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen.  xxiii, 
9),  where  it  is  described  as  being  located  in  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  field,  and  in  ver.  17  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
situated  "  before  Mamre,"  and  to  have  likewise  contain- 
ed trees.  See  Mamre.  The  only  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  buried  in  this  cemetery  are  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  their  wives  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah 
(Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9 ;  xlix,  80 ;  1, 18).  "  Beyond  the 
passages  already  cited,  the  Bible  contains  no  mention 
either  of  the  name  Machpelah  or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarchs.  Unless  this  was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
to  which  Absalom  had  vowed,  or  pretended  to  have  vow- 
ed, a  pilgrimage,  when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshor  (2 
Sam.  XV,  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  discovered  in 
the  records  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor  yet  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many  of  whose  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  and  around  it"  (Smith).  ^  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  none  of  the  sacred  writers  refer  to 
this  celebrated  tomb  after  the  burial  of  Jacob,  though  it 
was  unquestionably  held  in  reverence  by  the  Jews  in 
all  ages.  Josephus,  in  his  short  notice  of  the  burial  of 
Sarah,  says  that '  both  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
buiU  thfmtelves  sepulchres  at'  Hebron  (Ant,  i,  14% and  in 
another  passage  be  states  that  the  monuments  of  the 
patriarchs  *are  to  this  very  time  shown  in  Hebron,  the 
structure  of  which  is  of  beiutiful  marble,  wrought  afler 
the  most  elegant  manner*  (  War,  iv,  9,7).  Jerome  men- 
tions the  mausoleum  of  Abraham  at  Hebron  as  standing 
in  his  day  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Arboch) ;  and  in  the  Jeruso' 
lem  Itinerary,  a  work  of  the  4th  century,  it  is  described 
as  a  quadrangular  structure  built  of  stones  of  wonderful 
beauty  {I tin,  llieros,  ed.  WesseL  p.  599).  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Antoninus  Martyr  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century  (//tw.  30) ;  by  Arculf  towards  its  close  {Ear- 
ly Travels  in  PaL,  Bohn,  p.  7) ;  by  Willibald  in  the  8lh 
(i6.  p.  20)  i  by  Scwulf  in  the  Pith  (ib,  p.  45) ;  and  by 
numerous  others  (see  Ritter,  PaL  und  Syr,  iii,  237  sq.). 
From  thciie  notices,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
venerable  building  which  sttU  stands  is  the  same  which 
Josephus  describes.  Hebron  lies  in  a  narrow  valley 
^vhich  runs  from  north  to  south  between  low  ridges  of 
rocky  hills.  The  modem  town  is  built  partly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vale  and  parti v  along  the  lower  slope  of 
the  eastern  ridge.  On  the  hill-side,  above  the  latter 
section  of  the  town,  rise  the  massive  walls  of  the  Haraok 
forming  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  Hebron,  cod- 
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Mosqae  at  Hebron. 


Bpicuous  from  all  pomta.  The  building  is  rectangular, 
about  200  feet  long  by  1 15  wide,  and  50  high.  The  walls 
are  constructed  of  massive  stones  varying  from  12  to  20 
feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  depth.  Dr.  Wilson 
mentions  one  stone  38  feet  long  and  3  feet  4  inches  in 
depth,  of  ancient  workmanship  {Lands  of  thf.  BUAe, 
i,  366).  The  edges  of  the  stones  are  grooved  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  so  that  the  whole  wall  has 
the  appearance  of  being  formed  of  raised  panels,  like  the 
Temple-wall  at  Jerusalem.  See  Masonry.  The  exte- 
rior is  further  ornamented  with  pilasters,  sup|)orting 
without  capitals  a  plain  moulded  cornice.  The  build- 
ing is  thus  unique;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Syria. 
The  style  of  its  architecture,  independent  even  of  the 
historical  notices  above  given,  proves  it  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin ;  and  it  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  later  than  the 
days  of  Solomon.  The  interior  of  this  massive  and  most 
interesting  building  was  described  about  fifty  years  ago 
by  a  Spaniard,  who  conformed  to  Islamism  and  assumed 
the  name  of  AH  Bey  {TraceU,  1,232).  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter  was  assured  when  at  Hebron,  and  subsequently 
by  a  mollah  of  rank  who  had  visited  the  tombs  of  the 
patriarchs,  that  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  cave,  which 
consists  of  two  compartments,  and  that  the  guardian 
can  on  special  occasions  enter  the  outer  one  {/iandbookj 
p.  69).  With  this  agree  the  statements  of  Si.  Pierotti, 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  gives  a  description  of  the 
caves  {/tin,  by  Asher,  p.  76  sq.),  and  of  others  (Wil- 
son, Land»  of  the  Bible^  i,  364  sq.).  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  which  the  patriarchs 
were  buried,  is  beneath  this  venerable  building,  and  that 
it  has  been  guarded  with  religious  jealousy  from  the 
earliest  ages;  consequently,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  remains  of  the  patriarchs  may  still  lie  there.  Ja- 
cob was  embalmed  in  Egypt,  and  his  body  deposited  in 
this  place  (Gen.  1, 2-13).  It  may  still  be'  there  perfect 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  •  The  Moslem  traditions  and 
the  cenotaphs  within  the  Haram  agree  exactly  with  the 
Biblical  narrative,  and  form  an  interesting  commentary 
on  Jacob's  dying  command — 'And  he  charged  them  .  .  . 
buiy  me  with  my  fathers  ...  in  the  cave  which  is  in 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre.  .  .  . 
There  they  buried  Abretham,  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there 
they  buried  Isaac,  and  Rebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I 
buried  Leah'  (Gen.  xlix,  29-31).  There  also  they  buried 
Jacob.  Now  within  the  inclosure  are  the  six  cenotaphs 
only,  while  the  belief  is  universal  among  the  Moham- 
medans that  the  real  tombs  are  in  the  cave  below.    Pro- 


jecting from  the  west  side  of  the  Haram  is  a  little  build- 
ing containing  the  tomb  of  Joseph — a  Moslem  tradition 
states  that  his  body  was  first  buried  at  Shechem,  but 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  this  place  (Stanley,  Jew- 
ish Churchy  i,  498).  The  Jews  cling  around  this  build- 
ing still,  as  they  do  aromid  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
Temple — taking  pleasure  in  its  stones,  and  loving  its 
very  dust.  Beside  the  principal  entrance  is  a  little  hole 
in  the  wall,  at  which  they  are  permitted  at  ceiiHiii 
times  to  pray."  "  A  belief  seems  to  prevail  in  the  town 
that  the  cave  communicates  with  some  one  of  the  mod- 
em sepulchres  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  He- 
bron (Lowe,  in  ZHtung  des  Judenth.j  June  1, 1839).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  erection  of  the 
mosque  to  David  {Jichus  ha-Aboih  in  Hottinger,  Cippi 
ffebr.  30),  thus  making  it  coeval  with  the  pool  in  the 
valley  below ;  but,  whatever  the  worth  of  this  tradition, 
it  may  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  for  the  masonry 
is  even  more  antique  in  its  character  than  that  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  south  and  south-western  walls  of 
the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  which  many  critics  ascribe 
to  Solomon,  while  even  the  severest  allows  it  to  be  of 
the  date  of  Herod.  The  date  must  always  remain  a 
mystery,  but  there  are  two  considerations  which  may 
weigh  in  favor  of  fixing  it  very  early.  1.  That,  often  as 
the  town  of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  this,  be- 
ing a  tomb,  would  always  be  spared.  2.  It  cannot,  on 
architectural  grounds,  be  later  than  Herod's  time,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  omitted  from  the  catalogue 
given  by  Josephus  of  the  places  which  he  rebuilt  or 
adorned."  The  fiiUest  historical  notices  of  Mach- 
pelah will  be  found  in  Kitter,.  Pal,  und  Syr,  vol.  iii, 
and  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  voL  ii.  The  chief  authorities  are 
Arculf  (A.D.  700) ;  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A.D.  cir.  1170) ; 
the  Jewish  tract  Jichus  ha-Aboth  (in  Hottinger,  Cippi 
Hebraici;  and  also  in  Wilson,  i,  365) ;  Ali  Bey  {Travels^ 
A.D.  1807,  ii, 232, 233) ;  Giovanni  Finati  {Life  by  Bankes, 
ii,  236) ;  Monro  (Summer  Ramble  in  1833,  i,243) ;  Lowe, 
in  Zeitnwf  des  Judenth.,  1839,  p.  272, 288.  In  a  note  by 
Asher  to  his  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii,  92),  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Roy- 
ale  at  Parifl^  containing  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  mosque  under  Saladin.  This  MS.  has  not  yet  been 
published.  The  travels  of  Ibrahim  el-Khijari  in  1669- 
70,  a  small  portion  of  which,  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  has  been  published  by  Tuch, 
with  transition,  etc.  (I-«ipzig,  1850),  are  said  to  con- 
tain a  minute  description  of  the  mosque  (Tuch,  p.  2). 
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The  best  description  of  the  interior  is  that  of  Stanley, 
Jettish  Church  and  Sermons  in  the  East  (the  two  are 
identical),  in  which  he  gives  the  singular  narrative  of 
rabbi  Benjamin,  and  a  letter  of  M.  Pierotti,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  immediately  after  the  prince  of 
\Vales*s  visiL  A  plan  of  the  mosque  b  attached  to 
Stanley's  narrative.  The  description  given  by  Ali  Bey 
{Travels,  voL  ii)  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Dean  Stanley.  A  few  words  alKMit  the  exterior,  a  sketch 
of  the  masonry,  and  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the 
inclosure  standing  prominently  in  the  foreground,  will 
be  found  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  etc,  p.  216-219.  A  pho- 
tograph of  the  exterior,  from  the  East  (?),  is  given  as 
No.  63  of  PaUstuu;  as  it  is,  hj  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges.  A 
ground-plan  exhibiting  considerable  detail,  made  by  two 
Moslem  architects  who  lately  superintended  some  re- 
pairs in  the  Haram,  and  given  by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay 
of  Jerusalem,  is  engraved  in  Osbom's  Palestine,  Past  and 
Present^  p.  364.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  385  sq., 
gives  some  additional  particulars;  also  Tristram,  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  393  sq.     See  H  ebrok. 

Machzor  (")itnp,  L  e.  cycle)  is  the  title  of  that  part 
of  Jewish  liturgy  which  contains  generally  the  prayers 
used  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  and  feast-days,  but 
principally  those  of  the  three  most  important  festivals. 
They  are  usually  rythmical,  and  are  the  productions  of 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  writers.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  modem  Jews  cannot  understand  them  in  the 
original,  and  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  translations. 
The  first  author  of  such  a  collection  of  Sabbath  and 
feast-day  prayens  Piutim  (D'^ISI'^B),  is  R.  Eleazar  ben- 
Jacob  Kallr,  usually  known  only  as  Kallr  p'^^P),  who 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  century.  This  was 
followed  by  others  (Peitanim,  D'^3I3*^'^B,  woiijrai).  The 
time  of  the  Peitanim  really  closes  with  the  12th  centu- 
ry, although  fragmentary  works  still  appeared  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  These  collections  vary  gen- 
erally according  to  the  nationality  of  the  author,  as  di- 
vers rites  and  liturgies  obtained  in  the  synagogues  of 
different  countries.  Thus  there  are  Machzors  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  German,  Polish,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
Jews,  and  also  translations  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
different  languages,  the  use  of  which  translations  in  the 
synagogues  is,  however,  not  general  The  first  scientific 
woik  on  the  Machzor  is  that  of  W.  Heidenheim,  pub- 
lished in  1800.  This  author  corrected  the  text  by  means 
of  ancient  MSS.,  according  to  the  German  and  Polish 
rites,  and  added  to  it  a  commentary  and  a  historical  in- 
troduction. His  work  gave  rise  also  to  further  researches 
on  the  Peitanim  and  liturgies  by  other  modem  Jewish 
writers.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Rapoport 
{Biographie  KcUirs,  etc.,  in  Bikkure  Haittim,  Vienna, 
1829-32),  Zunz  {GoUesdienstl  Vortrdge  d,  Juden,  p.  380- 

896),  a  D.  Luzzatto  (-i^tmab  K-^aia  K^i*i  "^Da  jnDra, 

Einleit,  z,  Machsor  nach  rom,  Ritus,  Livomo,  1866),  and 
L.  Landshuth  (rma^n  "^Tl^?,  Onomasticon  auctorum 
hymnorum  Hebneorum  eorumque  carminum,  fasciculus  i, 
BeroL  1867).  There  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Mach- 
zor, and  a  masterly  version  of  it  in  German  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sachs,  of  Berlin.  See  Bartolocoi,  Biblioth,  Magna 
Rabbin,  i,  672 ;  iv,  307  sq.,  322  sq. ;  Wolf,  Biblioth,  Hebr, 
ii,  1334-49 ;  iii,  1200  sq. ;  iv,  1049  sq.     See  Litlrov. 

Mao  Ilvaine.     See  McIlvaine. 

Mackee,  C.  R,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  educa- 
tor, was  bom  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  March  28,  1792 ; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  stud- 
ied theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery  in  1819,  and  ordained  in  1821.  By 
untiring  self-application  he  made  himself  a  thorough 
and  critical  scholar,  especiaUy  in  the  ancient  classics, 
ecclesiastical  history,  Biblical  literature,  and  theology. 
In  1824  he  was  chosen  professor  of  languages  in  Cincin- 
nati College,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  until  1836, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  a  church  iu  Roches- 


ter, N.  Y. ;  in  1861  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  government  service.  He 
died  June  6, 1866.  Mr.  Mackee  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
scientiousness, a  profound  scholar,  a  close  thinker,  and 
an  instmctor  with  rare  capabilities  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge. He  published  a  small  volume  entitled  A  Critical 
Examination  of  the  Offices  ofCjrisL  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
HisU  Almanac,  1868,  p.  117. 

Maokellar,  Angus,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Scotland  near  the  close  of  the  'i8th  century,  was 
ordained  to  the  charge  of  Carmunnock,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  in  1812,  accepted  a  call  to  Pencaitknd  in  1814, 
was  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1840,  and 
when  the  disraption  came  was  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church.  On  leaving  his  country 
parish  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  yean 
exercised  a  sort  of  general  superintendence  over  the 
missionary  and  educational  interests  of  the  Chnrch.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland  in  1862.  He  died  May  11, 1869.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  268. 

Mackenzie,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  prel- 
ate of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Harcus  Cottage,  Pee- 
bleshire,  Scotland,  April  10,  1826,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  where  he  graduated  with  honor 
in  1848.  After  lecturing  for  a  time  at  his  alma  mater, 
he  decided  upon  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  labored  for  some  rime  in  England  as 
a  parish  minister.  In  1864,  bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zea- 
land, returned  to  England,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for 
more  laborers  in  the  missionary  field.  Mackenzie  felt 
persuaded  that  his  duty  lay  in  this  direction,  and  in  1855 
he  accepted  the  position  of  archdeacon  of  Natal,  and 
went  out  with  the  noted  Colenso.  His  zeal  in  this  new 
field,  and  his  exemplary  piety,  are  attested  by  all  who 
knew  Mackenzie  at  this  time.  In  1869  he  returned  to 
England  to  propose  the  establishment  of  other  roisMons 
in  Africa.  Livingstone  had  just  preceded  him  on  a  visit 
to  England,  and  personally,  as  well  as  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book  on  Central  Africa,  had  awakened  an 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  that  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  on  the  ground  lately  explored  by 
Livingstone  had  just  been  determined  upon,  and  Mac- 
kenzie's arrival  at  this  time  led  to  his  appointment  as 
the  head  of  it.  He  was  consequently  consecrated  bish- 
op at  Cape  Town  Jan.  1, 1861 ;  four  days  after  he  sailed 
for  the  Zambesi,  and,  after  some  necessary  explorations, 
settled  for  his  work  at  a  village  named  Magomero.  The 
climate,  which  in  his  former  work  he  had  withstood  so 
well,  here  soon  undermined  his  health,  and  he  died 
Jan.  31, 1862.  "  In  any  calling  Mackenzie  would  hare 
been  distinguished  for  his  fine  natural  qualities.  His 
cheerfulness,  gentleness,  and  simplicity,  supported  aM 
they  were  by  manly  candor  and  enduring  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  guided  by  an  innate  purity  and  integrity 
that  shrank  from  the  faintest  touch  of  wrong,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  worldly-minded. 
Consecrated  as  these  qualities  were  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, and  warmed  by  a  glowing  zeal  that  had  nothing 
in  common  with  fanaticism,  they  assume  something  like 
heroic  proportions.  Nor  are  the  battles  he  fought,  the 
victories  he  won,  the  sacrifices  he  made,  for  the  great 
objecU  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  the  sufferings 
he  endured,  unworthy  of  a  record  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  England's  illustrious  sons."  The  Christian 
spirit  which  the  bishop  manifested  towards  hb  Christian 
I  brethren  of  other  churches  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
He  labored  in  concurrence  with  them  i»-ith  cordiality 
and  good  will.  His  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  was 
decide<l,  and  made  him  many  enemies.  See  Goodwin, 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  (Cambr.  1864,8vo);  Spec- 
tator (Lond.), March  6, 1864,  p. 269 ;  Mrs.  Yongc,  Pioneers 
and  Founders  (Lond.  1871, 12mo),  p.  286  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Scotch  law- 
yer and  politician,  was  bom  at  Dimdee  in  1686,  and  was 
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educated  at  St.  Leonard's  College.  He  deserves  our  no- 
tice, first,  for  his  Religio  Stoici,  or  a  short  Discourse 
upon  several  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects  (1663);  his 
Moral  Essay  upon  Solitude  (1665) ;  and  his  Moral  Gal- 
lantry (1667);  and  also  on  account  of  his  unhappy  con- 
nection with  the  government  of  Charles  II  as  criminal 
prosecutor  in  the  memorable  days  of  the  Covenant.  By 
his  severity  in  this  position  he  earned  for  himself  the 
ugly  name  of  the  "  bluidy  Mackenzie ;"  nor,  we  fear,  can 
it  bo  disproved— in  spite  of  his  liberal  antecedents — that 
he  became  a  willing  instrument  of  despotism.  He  has, 
however,  written  a  defence  of  himself,  entitled  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Government  of  Ckarle4  //.  After  the  Rev- 
olution Sir  (jre6rge  retired  to  Oxford,  He  died  in  Lon- 
don May  2, 1691.  See  Allibone,  Did,  o/BriL  and  Am, 
Auth,  ii,  1175,  where  many  references  are  to  be  found. 

Bfackey,  Jambs  Lovb,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1820.  His 
early  educational  privileges  were  few,  but,  being  fond 
of  study,  he  struggled  hard  to  qualify  himself  for  teach- 
ing. When  fourteen  years  old  he  opened  a  school 
in  his  father's  house;  subsequently  he  taught  public 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  attended  Hopewell  Acad- 
emy and  New  London  Academy,  Pa.,  and  taught  in  the 
latter.  He  entered  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
resolved  to  do  work  in  foreign  missions.  In  1849  he 
Bailed  for  Corisco  Island.  In  April  of  1851  he  founded 
the  Evangasimba  Mission,  after  surmounting  many  ob- 
stacles. In  June  of  1865  be  returned  to  reside  at  home, 
and  soon  after  became  principal  of  the  academy  at  New 
London,  Pa.  He  died  April  80, 1867.  Mr.  Mackey  was 
a  man  thoroughly  qualified  for  missionary  labors ;  his 
mental  training,  varied  and  accurate  information,  and 
scientitic  attainments,  prepared  him  for  the  ^reat  work. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Alm„  1868,  p.  119. 

Maokie,  Josias,  one  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  came  to  America,  was  bom  in  Donegal 
County,  Ireland.  The  year  of  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try is  uncertain,  but  the  first  notice  hitherto  found  of 
him  bears  date  June  22, 1692.  His  first  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  Va.,  where 
in  all  probability  he  became  the  successor  of  Francis 
Mackemie,  the  first  regular  Presbyterian  minister  in 
America.  After  a  formal  oath  in  1692,  made  publicly, 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  belief  in  the  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion, as  allowed  in  the  case  of  Dissenters,  he  was 
licensed.  He  selected  three  different  places  for  public 
worship,  many  miles  apart,  on  Elizabeth  River.  These 
were  in  the  Eastem  Branch,  in  Tanner's  Creek  precincts, 
and  in  the  Westem  Branch,  to  which  was  added,  in 
1696,  the  Southem  Branch.  Here,  with  the  care  of  a 
farm  and  a  store,  he  found  time  to  preach,  but  the  rec- 
ord of  his  labors  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. — 
Sprague,  A  tmcds,  iii,  5. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jambs,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  characters  of  the  19th  century,  distin- 
guished alike  as  a  philosopher,  jurist,  statesman,  and 
historian  was  bom  at  Aldourie,  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  October  24,  1765.  His  early  instmc- 
tion  and  training  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  grandfather, 
a  man  of  great  excellence.  In  1783  he  entered  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
qauntance  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall— a  happy 
aasociation  which  told  upon  the  whole  career  of  Mack- 
intosh. He  himself  records  the  great  influence  which 
Hall's  society  and  conversation  had  on  his  mind.  They 
lived  in  the  same  house,  were  constantly  together,  and 
led  each  other  into  controversies  on  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  By  their  fellow- 
students  they  were  reganled  as  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  university,  and  under  their  auspices  a  society  was 
formed  in  Ring's  College,  which  was  commonly  desig- 
nated *<The  Hall  and  Mackintosh  Club."  In  1784  he 
quitted  King's  College  as  M.A.,  and  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh. His  own  inclinations  were  to  the  bar;  family 
circumstances,  however,  obliged  him  to  enter  upon  the 


study  of  medicine.  But  he  by  no  means  confined  himself 
to  his  professional  studies.  *'He  mingled  freely  with 
the  intellectual  society  of  the  place ;  divided  his  studious 
hours  between  medicine,  metaphysics,  and  politics,  in- 
termingling with  each  excursions  into  its  lighter  litera- 
ture and  passing  or  past  controversies,  and  he  became  a 
prominent  speaker  in  the  medical,  physical,  and  speci»> 
lative  societies."  Three  years  had  been  thus  pleasantly 
spent  when  the  time  for  his  examination  came,  and, 
with  diploma  in  hand,  he  turned  southwards,  and  settled 
at  London.  It  was  a  season  of  great  political  excite- 
ment Vhen  Mackintosh  arrived  in  the  great  English 
metropolis,  and,  as  the  political  arena  was  much  more  to 
his  taste  and  inclination  than  walking  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  he  improved  the  opportunity,  and  determined 
upon  a  strictly  literary  life.  He  supported  himself  for 
a  while  by  writing  for  the  newspapers,  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  philosophical  studies.  In  1791  he  finally 
published  his  Vindicia  Gallic<e,  in  reply  to  Burke's 
RejUctions  on  the  French  Revolution — a  work  which, 
though  containing  juvenile  errors,  at  once  gave  him 
great  renown ;  three  editions  were  sold  within  the  first 
year  of  its  appearance  before  the  public.  "In  sober 
philosophic  thought,  sound  feeling,  and  common  sense, 
it  greatly  surpassed  the  splendid  philippic  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  was  enthusiastically  lauded."  The 
leading  statesmen  of  England,  among  them  Fox,  Shei^ 
idan,  and  others,  sought  the  author's  acquaintance ;  and 
when  the  **  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People" 
was  formed,  he  was  appointed  secretary.  Encouraged 
by  thb  success,  he  turned  to  the  le^  profession  in 
1789,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  attained  high 
eminence  as  a  forensic  lawyer.  In  1799  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations 
before  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  were  at- 
tended by  audiences  of  the  most  brilliant  description. 
Later  he  was  made  recorder  of  Bombay,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court.  His  In- 
dian career  was  highly  creditable  to  his  capctcity  and 
honorable  to  his  character.  After  his  retnm  to  England 
he  entered  Parliament  as  Whig  member  for  Naim  (1813). 
In  1818  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  law  in  the 
college  of  Haileybury,  continuing,  however,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  political  atEurs  of  his  country,  as  the 
representative  of  Knaresborough  in  the  nation's  council. 
In  1822,  and  again  in  1828,  he  filled  the  honorable  posi- 
tion of  lord-rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1828,  his  great  attainments  as  a  philosopher  were  ac- 
knowledged by  his  selection  to  complete  Dugald  Stew- 
art's unfinished  dissertation  on  the  *^  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Polirical  Philosophy  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters  in  Europe"  for  the  Encyclopadia  Brifan" 
nica.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (he  was  knighted  in  1803) 
at  once  set  to  work,  and  in  1830  completed  his  part  of  the 
task,  entitled  Dissert,  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philos^ 
ophy  chiefly  during  the  IBth  and  19th  Centuries,  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  professional  and  other  duties, 
as  well  as  sickness,  had  prevented  him  from  treating 
the  subject  as  carefully  and  completely  as  he  might 
have  desired,  and  so  far  curuiled  the  original  pUn  that 
a  survey  of  political  philosophy  and  the  histor>'  of  the 
ethical  philosophy  of  the  Continent  were  left  unnoticed. 
But, "  notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,"  says  our  dis- 
tinguished late  countryman,  Alexander  H.  Everett  {N, 
A  m.  Reviewy  xxxv,  451),  "  it  will  be  read  with  deep  in- 
terest by  students  of  moral  science,  and  by  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  higher  departments  of  intellectual  re- 
search, or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  elegant  language  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  of  *  divine  philosophy.'  It  gives 
us,  on  an  important  branch  of  the  most  important  of 
the  sciences,  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  few  master- 
minds that  are  fitted  by  original  capacity  and  patient 
study  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom."  See  the  article  Eth- 
ics in  voL  iii,  p.  3'22  sq.    He  died  May  22, 1832. 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh somewhat  more  in  detail  than  the  limited  space 
of  our  Cyclopedia  really  warrants,  in  order  to  enable 
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our  readers  fuUy  to  appreciate  the  valuable  serNnces 
of  this  master-mind  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
not  only  so  far  as  they  were  exerted  directly,  but  also 
indirectly.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  his  distin- 
guished friend  Robert  Hall  said  "  that  if  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisure,  and  had  exerted  him- 
self, he  would  have  completely  outdone  Jeffrey  and 
Stewart,  and  all  the  metaphysical  writers  of  our  time" 
(  Works  [Gregory's  edition.  New  York,  1833,8  vol8.8vo], 
iii,  80).  Neither  can  we  afford  to  pass  hastily  by  the 
plan  whom  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Morell  {Hiat. 
and  Crit.  View  of  the  SpecuUuire  Philosophy  of  Europe 
in  the  19/A  Century  [N.  Y.  1849, 8vo],  p.  405)  points  out 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  moralists  of  our  day.  "  The 
ardor,  the  depth,  and  the  learning,"  says  Morell,  "with 
which  he  combated  the  selfish  systems,  and  pleaded  for 
the  authority  and  sanctity  of  the  moral  faculty  in  roan, 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  single  cause,  not  of 
A  religious  nature,  to  oppose  the  bold  advances  of  utili- 
tarianism, and  infuse  a  healthier  tone  into  the  moral 
principles  of  the  country.  Without  signifying  our  ad- 
herence to  his  peculiar  theory  respecting  conscience 
[y'vE,  **  that  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty,  is  not  an 
original  part  of  our  constitution,  but  a  *  secondary  for- 
mation,' created  at  a  later  period  of  life  by  the  effect  of 
the  association  of  ideas  out  of  a  variety  of  elements  ex- 
isting in  the  mind"  (oomp.  N,  A .  Rev,  xxxv,  451 ;  also 
M*Ck»sh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mindy  p.  253)],  we  still  regard 
his  thoughts  and  speculations  as  taking  eminently  the 
right  direction,  and  had  he  obtained  leisure  to  mature 
his  views,  and  give  them  to  the  world  in  his  own  forci- 
ble and  glowing  style,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  best  able 
to  judge  upon  the  subject  (e.  g.  Robert  Hall  and  Dr. 
Chalmers)  that  he  would  have  placed  the  whole  theory 
of  morals  upon  a  higher  and  more  commanding  position 
than  it  had  ever  occupied  before  in  this  country  [Eng- 
land]." Besides  this  work  on  Ethical  Philosophy  (re- 
published PhUad.  1834,  8vo),  Mackmtosh's  chief  met- 
aphysical writings  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, to  which  he  frequently  contributed  (for  a  list  of 
them,  see  Allibone).  His  Miscellaneous  Works,  includ- 
ing the  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  pub- 
lished in  1846, 8  vols.  8vo,  and  also  in  a  single  volume 
sq.  crown  8vo.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  son,  Robert 
James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  (1835, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Edinb.  Rev, 
1835  (Oct) ;  Brit.  Quart,  Rev,  1846  (Nov.) ;  NoHh  Am, 
Rev,  1882  (Oct,) ;  and  especially  the  very  elaborate  and 
able  article  in  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am.  Authors, 
U,  1179-1188.     (J.H.W.) 

Maoklaurin,  John,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  October,  1698,  at  Glendaruel,  Argyleshire, 
where  his  father  was  then  pastor.  John  was  unfortu- 
nately early  made  an  orphan,  and  he  was  taken  in  care 
by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  David  Macklaurin,  who  educated 
John  for  the  ministry,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  later  at  Ley- 
den,  Holland.  In  1717  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dumbarton,  and  two  years  after  was  appointed 
minister  at  Luss,  on  the  west  bank  of  Loch  Lomond. 
In  1723  he  was  promoted  to  a  more  responsible  charge, 
the  north-west  parish  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died.  Sept, 
8, 1754,  "deeply  regretted  by  a  numerous  and  attached 
congregation,  as  well  as  by  the  general  community  of 
Christians  in  Britain."  His  sermons  and  essays,  many 
of  which  have  been  published,  have  received  the  high- 
est commendations,  and  are  even  in  our  day  in  general 
favor  with  the  clergy  of  Great  BriUin.  The  most  val- 
uable are  ^n  Essay  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  and  three  Sermons  (Edinb.  1773,  8vo),  said  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  large  and  valuable  work  of 
bishop  Hurd  On  Prophecy;  Prejudices  against  the  Gos- 
pel; and  his  sermons  On  the  Sins  of  Men  not  chargeable 
to  God,  and  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ,  all  contained 
in  his  Sermons  and  Essays,  published  by  the  Rev.  John  i 
Gillies  (2d  ed.  London,  1772, 12mo),  where  may  also  be 
fouiiu  on  account  of  the  life  of  John  Macklaurin.  See 
Jamieson,  Cydopcedia  of  Religious  Biography,  a.  v. ;  | 


Brown,  Introductory  Essay  in  Works  of  MackUntrm 

(1824). 

Macklin,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Lambeg  Parish,  Down  County,  Ireland. 
Jan.  15, 1808.  After  receiving  a  good  academical  train- 
ing, he  graduated  at  Belfast  College,  Ireland ;  studied 
theology  in  HiU  Hall  School,  Belfast,  under  Dr.  John 
Edgar;  was  licensed  by  Belfast  Presbytery  in  1830, and 
ordained  in  1831.  During  this  same  year  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  in  1832  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Press- 
by  terian  Church  in^  Clinton,  N.  J. ;  m  1835  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  labored  with  great  success  until  near  his  death, 
July  6, 1859.  Dr.  Macklin  was  a  man  of  quick  appre- 
hension  and  sound  judgment,  and  of  noble  and  generous 
impulses.  He  wrote  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  ^Archi- 
bald Robertson,  Esq.,  a  raluig  elder,  which  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1859.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Bist.  A  Ima- 
nac,  1861,  p.  96. 

Maoknlght,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Ayrshire  in  1721.  He  studied  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian divines  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  England, 
went  abroad,  and  finished  hb  studies  at  Leyden.  On 
his  retum  he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Scotch  Church 
(in  1753)  as  pastor  of  May  bole,  in  Ayrshire.  Here  he 
spent  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  three 
works:  A  Uarmony  of  the  Gospels  (Lbnd.  1756,  2  vols. 
4to),  with  copious  illustrations,  being,  in  fact,  a  life  of 
Christ,  embracing  everything  which  the  evangelists 
have  related  concerning  him :  —  A  new  Translation  of 
the  Epistles  (published  in  1795  in  4  vols.  4to,  and  later 
in  6  vols.  8vo) :— and  Truth  qf  Gospel  History  (1768, 
4to).  These  works  were  favorably  received,  and  are  to 
this  day  highly  esteemed.  The  Harmony  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed,  and  to  the  later  editions  there  are 
added  several  dissertations  on  curious  points  in  the  biA- 
tory  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The  theology  of  them 
is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox.  For  these  his 
valuable  services  to  sacred  literature  Dr.  Macknight  re- 
ceived the  rewards  in  the  power  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  give.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1769  he  was 
removed  from  Maybole  to  the  more  desirable  parish  of 
Jedburgh,  and  in  1772  he  became  one  of  the  ministers 
at  Edinburgh.  Here  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  useful  in  the  ministry  and  an  ornament  of  the 
Church.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1800.  Of  Dr.  Macknight's 
translation  of  the  epistles,  uni^-ersally  regarded  as  his 
best  production.  Home  says  that  it  is  '^  a  work  of  theo- 
logical labor  not  often  paralleled.  If  we  cannot  always 
coincide  with  the  author  in  opinion,  we  can  always 
praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his  piety — quali- 
ties which  confer  no  trifling  rank  on  any  scriptural  in- 
terpreter or  commentator."  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  so  commendatory  of  Dr.  Macknight's 
scholarship :  "This  work,  which  was  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  labor,  soon  obtained  and  long  kept  a  high  repu- 
tation. Of  Ute  years  it  has  perhaps  sunk  into  unmerit- 
ed neglect,  for  there  is  much  in  it  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Biblical  student.  Its  greatest  defects  are 
traceable  to  two  causes — the  author's  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  the  want 
of  fixed  hermeneutical  principles.  In  tracing  out,  how- 
ever, the  connection  of  a  passage,  especially  of  an  argu- 
mentative kind,  he  often  shows  great  ability."  See 
Life,  by  his  son,  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  (in  the  editions 
since  1806) ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  En^ish  Cydop. 

8.V. 

Maclaine,  AnciriBALD,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  1722.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  at  the  Hague  ftom  1745-94,  and  afterwards 
seuled  at  Bath,  in  England.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  26, 
1804.  He  published  a  Sermon  (1752,  8vo),  Letters  to 
Soame  Jenyns  (1772, 12mo),  in  d^ence  of  Chiistiaoity, 
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9fiA  ■  rery  imperfect  tranalation  of  Moeheun's  JScofaiiaf- 
^ical  Hisioty, 

Maolay,  Abchibald,  D.D^  or,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  Christtani  of  all  denominations,  **  Father  Ma- 
day,"  a  noted  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Killeam, 
Scotland,  May  14>  1778,  and  in  1802  entered  the  minis- 
tiy  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.  In  1804  he  was  appoints 
ed  a  missionary  to  the  East  Indies,  but  the  government 
objected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  By  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  he  quitted  his  native  land,  and  in 
1805  emigrated  to  this  country.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  commenced  to  preach,  and  built  up  a  Church 
in  Rose  Street^  New  York.  Hitherto  his  connection 
was  with  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland,  but  in 
1808  he  united  with  the  Baptists,  and,  most  of  his  con- 
gregation following  his  example,  a  new  Church  was  or- 
ganized, known  as  the  ^  Mulberry  Street  Church"  (now 
the  Tabernacle,  Second  Avenue  Church),  where  he  re- 
mained until  1837.  He  then  resigned  to  become  agent 
of  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society**  just  or- 
ganized, and  served  this  body  to  great  advantage  until 
1850,  when  he  was  called  within  the  domain  of  his  own 
denomination  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Cone  as  the  second 
president  of  the  *' American  Bible  Union.**  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  made  an  official  tour  of  England,  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  Union  and  coUectlng  funds  for 
the  revision  of  the  Bible,  in  which  work  that  society  is 
now  engaged.  In  this  mission  he  was  very  successful, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  fame  as  an  eminent  Baptist  di- 
vine. One  of  the  addresses  made  while  abroad  was  tran»- 
lated  into  several  languages,  and  circulated  in  more  than 
100,000  copies.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  made 
a  simUar  tour  South,  and  with  his  usual  success.  In 
1856  he  resigned  his  presidency  of  the  Bible  Union  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  Ivith  the  manner  in  which  the 
internal  affitirs  of  the  Bible  Union  were  conducted.  He 
continued  to  preach,  and  labored  for  his  Master  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  May  2, 1860.  Dr. 
Maday  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istiy,  and  the  affection  of  all  Christian  people  who  knew 
him.  **  He  was  surpassed  by  no  man  in  zeal,  friendli- 
ness, and  good  sense.  He  was  a  safe  counsellor,  a  cheery, 
hearty,  healthy  soul,  as  incapable  of  cant  as  of  frivolity. 
It  was  evident  to  all  who  approached  him  that  he  was 
a  man  as  weU  as  a  dergyman.  He  retained  to  the  last 
that  strong,  homely,  Scottish  common-sense  which  ren- 
ders the  sons  of  old  Scotia  indomitable  and  victorious 
all  over  the  world.  A  man  of  more  absolute  and  im- 
movable honesty  never  breathed.**    (J.  H.  W.) 

Maclean,  Archibald,  an  English  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  May  1,  1738  (O.  S.),  at  East  Kilbride,  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  founder  of  the 
Baptist  congr^ations  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh Dec  12,  1812.  Mr.  Maclean  published  Para- 
phrase and  Commetdary  on  the  EpistU  to  the  Hebrews 
(Edinb.  1811-17, 2  vols.  12mo;  Lond.  1819, 2  vols.  12mo; 
Aberdeen,  1847,  2  vols.  12mo).  A  collective  edition  of 
Maclean*s  works,  including  the  above  work,  sermons, 
etc,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Rev.W. 
Jones,  was  published  (Lond.  1823,  6  vols.  8vo;  vol.  vii, 
1852,  I8mo ;  Edinb,  6  vols.  12mo).  —  Kitto,  Cydop,  of 
BibL  Lit.  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Am. 
A  ufhortf  s,  V, 

Maolennan,  Jambs,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
the  United  States  m  early  manhood,  furnished  with  a 
good  classical  education.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
fully  believed  all  its  doctrines,  but,  owing  to  his  Calvin- 
istic  views,  had  given  himsdf  no  personal  concern  about 
his  salvation.  He  was,  however,  awakened  and  con- 
verted during  a  revival  of  religion  in  Pontotoc,  Miss., 
joined  the  Methodists,  and,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  entered  the  Mississippi  Conference 
jpec  3, 1840.  He  took  position  at  once  in  the  Coofer- 
V.-Bb 


enoe  on  aogoont  of  his  educational  advantages.  His 
drst  appointment  was  Jackson  Station,  then  he  preached 
in  Lake  Washington  country,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  in  1849  was  dected  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
For  several  years  following  he  located;  from  1863  to 
1867  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Granville  District, 
and  in  1865  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  New  Orleans  in  1866.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1870,  he  was  supernumerary  on  the  Lake 
Lee  and  Leota  Circuit.  *' Brother  Maclennan  was  a 
man  of  strong  character,  ...  a  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tian, dearly  loved  the  Church  of  his  choice,  and  literally 
laid  his  life  a  'living  sacrifice  upon  her  altars.*" — Min- 
utes oftheM.E.  Church  South,  1870. 

MaomillanlteB.  See  Scotland,  Reformed 
Pbesbyteriam  Church  in. 

Maoneile,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  in  1793,  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ireland;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  recdved  both  the  degree  of  AJL  and  D.D.; 
also  the  appointment  of  canon  of  Chester.  In  1822  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor.  After 
preaching  for  some  years  in  London,  where  he  attracted 
huge  congregations,  chiefly  at  Charlotte-Street  Chapel, 
Fitxroy  Square,  he  became  sucoessivdy  incumbent  of 
St.  Jude's,  Liverpool,  and  of  St  Paul's,  Prince's  Park, 
near  Liverpool  In  1868  he  was  made  dean  of  Ripon. 
He  died  in  1872.  He  published  The  Church  and  the 
Churehesy  or  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  mUitant  here 
on  Earth  (1847,  %yo)i— Lectures  on  the  Church  qfEnff- 
land  (12mo) : — Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Jews 
(1842, 12mo)  t—Lectures  on  the  Sympathies,  etc,  of  our 
J3cmou^  llfmo) : — Letters  on  Seceding  from  the  Church 
{l^mo)  i—Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent  (12mo)  :— 
Seventeen  Sermons  (12mo).  Ha  also  published  sev- 
eral separate  iermonfl»  addresses,  and  oontsoversial 
pampbletSb 

Macon,  Councils  op  (Concilium  Matisoonense). 
Ecclesiastical  councils  were  hdd  in  this  dty  of  Bur- 
gundy in  584  and  585.  At  the  former  there  were  enact- 
ments to  regulate  the  clerical  dress,  and  forbidding  Jews 
**  to  appear  in  the  streets  from  Maunday  Thursday  until 
Easter  Monday;**  at  the  latter,  over  which  Prisons,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  presided,  enactments  were  passed— me- 
morial in  the  history  of  the  Church — on  the  conduct  of 
the  huty  towards  the  clergy.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  required  that  whenever  one  of  the  laity  met  one  of 
the  clergy  in  the  public  streets,  the  former  should  make 
a  lowly  and  reverent  bow ;  if  both  parties  are  on  horse- 
back, then  the  layman  shouM  Uke  off  his  hat ;  but  if  the 
layman  bo  on  horseback  and  the  dergy  on  foot,  the  for- 
mer is  to  dismount  and  make  his  obeisance.  See  Riddle, 
Hist,  of  Papacy,  i,  240 ;  Landon,  Man.  ofCouneiU,  i,  886-9. 

MaorobiUB,  an  ecdesiastical  writer,  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a  preacher  in 
the  Church  in  Africa  after  Gennadius  became  entangled 
in  the  Donatist  heresy,  and  as  a  Donatist  bishop  secretly 
labored  at  Rome  at  one  time.  Before  his  separation 
fh)m  the  orthodox  he  composed  a  discourse.  Ad  confn- 
sores  et  virgines,  in  which  he  insisted  prindpally  upon 
the  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of  chastity.  After  his  union 
with  the  Donatists  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  laity  of 
Carthage,  De  Passione  Maximiani  et  fsaaci  Donafis- 
turum  (published  by  Mabillon,  Analeda  [Paris,  1676], 
iv,  119,  and  Optatus  [Paris,  1700,  Amst.  1701,  Antwerp, 
1702]).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genh-ale,  xxxii,  607. 

Ma'^oron  (MuKpwv,  i.  e.  long-head;  Vulg.  Macer\ 
the  surname  of  Ptolemaeus  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dory- 
roenes  (1  Mace  iii,  38),  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philoraetor  (2  Mace  x,  12). 

Mactirdy,  Elisha,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1763 ;  was  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Cannonsburg,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio  about  1799.  His  first  labors  were  as  a 
missionary  in  the  regions  bordering  on  Lake  Erie.    In 
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jane,  1800,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Cross  Roads  and  Three  Springs. 
During  this  connection  he  had  an  important  agency 
in  the  revival  ifi  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  formed  the  "  Western  Miss.  Society."  In 
1823  he  went  on  a  mission  to  Maumee,  and  on  his  return 
was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  resign  his  charge  of  the 
church  of  Three  Springs,  and  to  confine  himself  to  that 
of  Cross  Roads.     He  died  July  22, 1845.     See  Sprague, 

Macwhorter,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  bom  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  July  15, 
1784 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1757 ; 
settled  near  Newark  in  1759 ;  was  employed  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  North  Carolina  in  1764-6;  was  chaplain  to 
Knox's  Brigade  in  1778;  settled  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in 
1779,  but  removed  in  1780  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
preached  until  his  death,  July  20. 1807.  In  1788  he  was 
prominent  in  settling  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  form- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale  College  in 
1776.     See  Sprague,  A  nnaitf  iii,  208  sq. 

Mad.    See  Madsbss. 

Madagascar,  an  island  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  African  continent,  in  lat  11°  57 '—260  3^'  g.^  gm^ 
longitude  about  43°— 51°;  length,  1030  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  850  miles;  area  estimated  at  240,000  square 
miles,  therefore  covering  a  territory  larger  than  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions. 

Hittory  up  to  the.  Introduction  of  ChriMianity. — The 
early  history  of  this  interesting  island  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  generally  considered  as  an 
appendage  to  the  main  land,  and  was  probably  discovered 
by  the  Phoenicians.  As  an  island,  we  find  it  first  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  18th  century,  as  Maga»car 
or  Madaiga»car ;  but  its  discoverer  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  the  Portuguese  Antao  Gon^ves,  who  named 
it  Isla  de  San  Lourengo,  The  unhealthy  climate  made 
the  stay  of  Europeans  for  a  long  time  impossible.  In 
1774.  Europeans  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  at  An- 
tongil  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island ;  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  Frenchmen ;  but,  failing  to  receive 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  settlement  proved  a  failure.  With  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  (1818)  skilful  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
entered  Madagascar,  and  to-day  the  island  contains,  in 
spite  of  its  unhealthfulness  of  climate,  quite  a  number  of 
Europeans. 

The  natives  consist  of  many  tribes,  of  which  the  Hovas 
inhabit  the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
and  are  at  present  so  powerful  as  to  hold  in  subjection 
most  of  the  others.  The  features  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  they  are  evidently  of  different 
extraction  from  the  other  and  darker  tribes,  whose  feat- 
ures are  wholly  African.  The  men  are  generally  weU  made, 
having  finely-proportioned  limbs,  and  usually  present  a 
high  type  of  physiological  development.  The  women 
are  well  formed  and  active,  but  by  no  means  so  prepos- 
sessing in  feature  as  the  other  sex.  The  complexion 
of  the  Hovas  is  a  ruddy  brown  or  tawny  color,  while 
that  of  the  other  tribes  is  much  darker.  Another  and 
very  peculiar  distinction  is  the  long,  straight  hair  of  the 
former  as  compared  to  the  woolly  growth  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  principal  article  of  dress  in  use  among  the 
Hovas  is  the  lamba,  a  garment  very  similar  to  the  Ro- 
man toga,  and  made  of  cotton  or  linen  materials. 

The  religion  of  these  natives,  not  converts  to  Christian- 
ity, is  strictly  heathen.  Mohammedanism  never  made  its 
way  to  them,  and  has  no  converts  among  them.  Aside 
from  Christianity,  they  have  no  accurate  conception 
of  God.  The  Supreme  Being  they  style  Fragranf  Prince. 
"  Their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  and,  indeed,  their  whole 
religious  system,  b  indefinite,  discordant,  and  puerile ;  it 
is  a  compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrowed  in 


pert  from  the  superstitious  fears  and  practices  of  Africa, 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  prevalent 
idolatrous  systems  of  India,  blended  with  the  usages  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  There  are  no  public  temples 
in  honor  of  any  divinity,  nor  any  order  of  men  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  keeper  of  idols 
receives  the  offerings  of  the  people,  presents  their  re- 
quests, and  pretends  to  give  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  grave  or  the  tomb  of  ihcir  aiw 
cestors**  (Newcomb,  p.  521).  They  practice  circumcis- 
ion, have  the  divbion  of  weeks  into  seven  days,  abstain 
from  swine's  flesh,  and  follow  other  Jewish  practicea. 
Marriage  b  general,  but  polygamy  prevails,  and  conju- 
gal fidelity  scarcely  exists  among  the  non-Christianized. 

Introduction  of  Chrietianitp, — In  1816,  Radama,  the 
king  of  the  Hovas,  virtually  even  then  the  prince  of  all 
Madagascar,  entered  into  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  English.  Only  two  years  later— in 
1818 — Protestant  missionaries  set  out  for  it,  and  ulti- 
mately thb  African  isle  became  "  one  of  the  countries 
where  the  rapid  and  easy  triumph  of  Christianity  equals 
the  most  brilliant  episodes  in  the  hbtoiy  of  Chrbtian 
propagandbm,'*  and  a  lasting  rebuke  to  those  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  dared  to  pronounce  Protestant  mis- 
sions A  failure.  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  were 
sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  their 
mission,  from  the  beginning,  was  very  successfuL  The 
whole  Bible  was  circulated  in  the  native  language; 
about  one  hundred  schoob  were  establbhed,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  received  Christian  in- 
struction. Suddenly,  however,  Radama  died  (July  27, 
1828),  and  was  succeeded  by  Ranavala  Manjaka,  a  wom- 
an of  great  cruelty,  and  inimical  to  Europeans.  With 
her  accession  to  the  throne  of  Madagascar  opened  a  fiery 
ordeal  of  persecution,  lasting  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Europeans  were  banished  from  the  isle ;  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  forbidden;  churches  and 
schoob  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  were  persecuted  to  death.  The  conduct  of  the 
converts  was  most  exempbry ;  by  their  constancy,  and 
many  by  their  death,  they  refuted  the  slanders  of  Ro- 
manbts  that  the  converts  of  the  Protestant  mission 
churches  consbt,  for  a  large  part,  of  men  who  seek  to 
obtain  a  lucrative  position.  In  1862  queen  Ranavala 
Manjaka  died,  and  her  son  was  proclaimed  king  under 
the  title  of  Radama  II.  With  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Madagascar  the  period  of  religious  toleration  recom- 
menced, and,  although  for  a  moment  the  assassination 
of  the  king  (in  1868;  he  was  strangled,  and  hb  own  wife 
selected  as  hb  successor,  the  government  having  been 
modified  into  a  constitutional  form)  spread  alarm  among 
the  Christians,  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
resumed  their  bbors,  and  they  were  agreeably  surprised 
in  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  the  Christian 
congregations  had  maintained  themselves.  In  1867,  the 
erection  of  four  memorial  churches  on  places  where  the 
first  martyrs  of  Christbnity  fell  a  prey  to  heathen  super- 
stitions of  Madagascar  was  projected;  three  of  these 
have  already  been  completed,  and  the  fourth  b  in  prog- 
ress. (See  Christian  A  drocaie^  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Etec.  2, 
1 87 1 .)  But  the  greatest  triumph  the  Gospel  achieved  in 
Madagascar  in  1869  was  when  the  now  reigning  queen, 
Ranavab  II  (she  succeeded  to  the  throne  April  1, 1868), 
and,  with  her,  a  majority  of  the  natives,  threw  away 
their  idols,  and  embraced  Christianity  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  many  centuries  ago. 
See  the  Missionary  Advocate  (N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 1870). 

Among  those  particularly  worthy  of  praise,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  the  missionary  efforts  in  Madagascar, 
is  the  Rev.  Willbm  Ellb  (died  in  July,  1872).  By  years 
of  missionary  labors  performed  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
missionary  work ;  and  when,  by  the  death  of  Ranavala 
Manjaka,  Madagascar  seemed  again  open  to  the  Europe- 
ans, he  was  selected  by  the  lAmdon  Missionary  Society  to 
visit  the  country,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cameron,  in  or^ 
der  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  things,  with  a 
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View  to  resuming  musiontry  labor.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  EIUb  conducted  the  most  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  the  government  of  Madagascar,  so  as  to  se- 
cure an  entrance  for  the  Christian  teachers  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  high  places,  are  well 
known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  modem  mission- 
ary enterprise.  On  three  occasions  he  visited  Mada- 
gascar, always  on  important  missions,  and  always  with 
signal  success.  He  went  before,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  who  have  gone  in  and  occupied  the  field.  On 
each  occasion  of  his  return  to  England  he  had  marvel- 
lous things  to  tell  of  Madagascar  and  the  prospects  that 
were  opening  for  the  Church  of  God  there.  His  Mar- 
tyr Church  of  MadagoMcctr^  Madagoicar  RevitUed  (Lon- 
*■  don,  1867, 8vo),  and  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar^  give  a 
history  of  that  mission-field  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  (compare,  however,  Westminster  Rev,  April,  1867, 
p.  249).  It  was  he,  too,  who  completed  and  revised  the 
tnuislation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malagasy  lan- 
guage. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  Madagascar  is  now  es- 
timated at  more  than  825,000.  In  1888,  the  English 
missionaries  (Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Friends), 
who  have  their  head-quarters  at  the  adjoining  island  of 
Mauritius  (an  English  possession),  had  in  operation  924 
schools,  attended  by  98,888  pupils.  The  Koman  Cath- 
olics have,  since  1861,  missionaries  (Jesuits)  in  the  isl- 
and, but  they  are  mainly  at  the  capital,  Tamatave,  and 
vicinity,  and  in  the  French  possessions,  the  adjoining 
island  of  Reunion.  See,  besides  the  works  of  Ellis,  al- 
ready mentioned,  M'Leod,  Madagascar  and  its  People 
(London,  1865) ;  Oliver,  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasi 
(London,  1866);  J.  Sibree,  Madagascar  and  its  People 
(London,  1870) ;  Chambers's  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cy- 
clop,o/MissionSj»,y.;  Edinb.  Rev.  1867^^,212;  Grunde- 
mann.  Missions- A  tlas,  No.  17 ;  N.  Y.  Mohodist,  1867 ;  N. 
Y.  Christian  Intelligencer,  July  II,  1872. 

Ma'dai  (Heb.  Maday*,  -^n^,  Sept.  MoJoi,  Gen.  x,  2, 
a  Mbdb  [q.  V.  ],  as  elsewhere  rendered),  the  third  son  of 
Japhet  (Cien.  x,  2),  from  whom  the  Medes,  etc.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended.    &C  post  2514.    See  Eth- 

HOIiOGT. 

Madan,  Martin,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  near 
Hertford,  EngUnd,  in  1726.  He  first  studied  law,  but 
finally  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London.  He  died 
in  1790.  Mr.Madan  gained  great  notoriety  by  a  work 
which  he  published  in  1780,  entitled  Thelypthora,  a  trea- 
tise on  female  rain,  in  which  he  stoutly  advocated  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  The  pamphlets  which  his  work 
elicited  he  replied  to  in  a  number  of  tracta.  Madan*s 
object  in  advocating  polygamy  was  the  removal  of  se- 
duction. He  was  quite  a  pulpit  orator;  several  of  his 
sermons  have  been  published.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  merican  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydopadia 
Bibliog.  ii,  1920. 

Madan,  Spenoer  (1),  D.D.,  an  Anglican  prelate, 
was  bora  about  the  middle  of  the  IHth  century;  became 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  1792,  and  of  Peterborough  in  1794. 
He  died  in  1818.  Bishop  Madan  published  several  oc- 
casional Sermons  (London,  1792,  8vo,  and  often),  and  a 
translation  of  Grotius*s  De  Veritaie  Christiana  Reliqionis 
(1781-83, 18 18).    See  Gentleman's  Magazine^  1887,  i,  206. 

Madan,  Spencer  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1759;  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
was  rector  first  of  Ibetock,  Leicestershire,  and  later  of 
Thorp,  in  SuSbrdshire.  He  was  also  chaplain  for  the 
king  about  thirty  years,  and  prebend  of  Peterborough. 
He  died  in  1886.     He  published  several  sermons. 

Madeira  (a  Portuguese  word  signifying  wood,  and 
f^ven  because  of  the  unusual  abundance  of  timber)  is  an 
island  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat.  82°  43' N.,  long.  17oW.,  with  an  area  of 
845  sq.  miles,  and  a  populatiun  in  1885  of  12;*,{H1,  siiu 
belongs  to  Portugal.    It  constitutes  a  part  of  a  group 


of  islands  sometimes  called  ''  the  Northern  Canaries,** 
which  were  discovered  in  1419.  The  coasts  of  Madeira 
are  steep  and  precipitous,  rising  from  200  to  2000  feet 
above  sea-level,  comprising  few  bays  or  landing-places, 
and  deeply  cut  at  intervals  by  narrow  gorges,  which 
give  to  the  circumference  the  appearance  of  having  been 
crimped.  From  the  shore  the  land  rises  quickly  to  o 
height  of  5000  feet;  its  highest  point,  the  Pico  Ruivo, 
is  6050  feet  high.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  slight 
earthquakes  occasionally  occur.  The  lower  portions  of 
the  island  abound  in  tropical  plants,  as  the  date-palm, 
plantain,  sweet  potato,  Indian  cora,  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
pomegranate,  and  fig.  The  fruits  and  grains  of  Europe 
are  somewhat  cultivated,  but  the  country  has  until  late- 
ly been  mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  sugar-cane.  Funchal,  with  a  population  of  25,000, 
is  both  the  capital  and  port  of  the  island.  The  climate 
is  remarkable  for  its  constancy.  There  is  only  10°  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures  of  summer  and  winter, 
the  thermometer  in  Funchal  showing  an  average  of  74° 
in  summer  and  of  64°  in  winter.  At  the  coldest  season 
the  temperature  is  rarely  less  than  60°,  while  in  summer 
it  seldom  rises  above  78°;  but  sometimes  a  wall  of  the 
iestl,  or  east  wind,  raises  it  to  90°.  The  natives  of  Ma- 
deira are  of  a  mixed  race,  principally  of  Portuguese, 
Moorish,  and  negro  blood. .  ^  They  are  meagre,  sallow, 
and  short-lived,  which  is  attributed  to  their  want  of 
wholesome  food  [the  poorer  classes  chiefly  subsist  on 
the  eddoc-root,  sweet  potatoes,  and  chestnuts],  a  life  of 
dradgery,  and  a  total  disregard  of  cleanliness.** 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Madeira,  and  until  recently  none  other  was 
tolerated.  In  1839,  Dr.  Kalley,  a  physician,  began  to 
disseminate  Protestant  doctrines,  and  ultimately  the 
Scotch  Church  took  up  the  work  most  successfully  be- 
gan by  Dr.  Kalley.  The  spirit  of  persecution,  so  general 
in  Romish  countries,  was  not  wanting  here,  and  there  was 
great  opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  first  missionary 
to  the  island  was  the  Rev.  W.  Hewitson,  who  arrived 
there  in  1845,  but  for  a  long  time  the  opposition  of  the 
goverament  was  so  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine his  labors  mainly  to  Dr.  Kalley*s  converts.  So  un- 
comfortable were  natives  who  chose  the  ProtesUnt  com- 
munion, that  in  1846  some  800  of  them  left  for  Trinidad 
and  for  the  United  Stotes.  At  present  the  Protestants 
have  quite  a  hold  on  the  country.  Besides  an  English 
Church,  there  are  other  places  of  worship,  including  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  educationrl  institutions  comprise  the 
Portuguese  College,  and  Lancasterian  and  government 
schools.  See  White,  Madeira,  its  Climate  and  Scen^ 
ery ;  Schultze,  Die  Jnsel  Madeira  (Stuttg.  1864) ;  Cham- 
bers's Encydop,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  CycUpmdia  of  Mis- 
sions, s.  V. 

M&dhava  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  deity  Vishnu 
(q.  V.)  in  Hindu  mythology  and  in  Sanskrit  poetry. 

Madhavltcharya  (i.  e.  M&dhava,  the  Ach&rya  or 
spiritual  teacher),  one  of  the  greatest  Hindu  scholars 
and  divines  of  the  medissval  literature  of  India,  is  said 
to  have  been  bora  at  Pampa,  a  village  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Tungabhadra,  probably  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  He  was  prime  minister  of 
Sangama,  the  son  of  Kampa,  whose  reign  at  Vijayana- 
gara  commenced  about  1886,  and  also  under  king  Bukka 
I,  who  succeeded  Harihara  I  about  1861.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  Madhavacharya  is  famed  for  his  numerous 
and  important  works  on  Vedic,  phdosophical,  legal,  and 
grammatical  writings  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  his  great  commentaries  on  the 
Rig-,  Yajur-,  and  Sftma-veda  [see  Veda]  ;  an  exposition 
of  the  MimAnsA  philosophy;  a  summary  account  of  fif- 
teen religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  Indian  spec- 
ulation ;  some  treatises  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy ;  an- 
other on  salvation ;  a  history  of  Sankara*s  (q.  v.)  polem- 
ics against  multifarious  misbelievers  and  heretics;  a 
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coroinentftiy  on  P«r&aara^8  code  of  law;  m.  work  on  de- 
tenmning  time,  especially  in  reference  to  the  observa- 
tion of  religious  acts;  and  a  grammatical  commentary 
on  Sanscrit  radicals  and  their  derivatives.  The  chief 
performance  of  M&dhava  is  doubtless  the  series  of  his 
great  commentaries  on  the  Yedas,  for  vrithout  them  no 
conscientious  scholar  could  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
sense  of  those  ancient  Hindu  works.  In  these  com- 
mentaries M&dhava  labors  to  account  for  the  grammat- 
ical properties  of  Vedic  words  and  forms,  records  their 
traditional  sense,  and  explains  the  drift  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  legends,  and  rites.  So  great  was  Madhavachar- 
ya's  learning  and  wisdom  that  popular  superstition  as- 
signed them  a  supernatural  origin.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  received  them  from  the  goddess  Bhuvaneswarl,  the 
consort  of  ^va,  who,  gratitied  by  his  incessant  devotions, 
became  manifest  to  him  in  a  human  shape,  conferred  on 
him  the  gift  of  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  changed 
his  name  to  V^idifdranffa  (the  "  Forest  of  Learning"),  a 
title  by  which  he  is  sometimes  designated  in  Hindu 
writings 

Madi'abmi  (['Ii}<roi>]  'EftafiaSavv  v.  r.  Ma^m- 
pot'iv ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  name  interpolated  in  1  £8dr.  v, 
38  as  that  of  a  Levite  whose  **  sons"  assisted  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  under  Zorobabel ;  but  the  Heb. 
list  (Ezra  iii,9)  has  nothing  resembling  or  correspond- 
ing to  it. 

Ma'^dian  (Judith  ii,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  29).    See  Midian. 

Madison,  James,  D.D.,  an  early  Episcopal  prelate 
in  America,  was  bom  near  Port  Republic,  Rockingham 
County,  Ya.,  Aug.  27,  1749:  passed  A.B.  in  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1772 ;  was  soon  after  admitted 
to  the  bar,  which  he  abandoned  for  the  ministry ;  in 
1778  became  professor  of  mathemarics  in  his  alma  ma- 
ter; in  1775  proceeded  to  England  for  ordination,  was 
licensed  for  Virginia,  but  on  his  return  resumed  his  du- 
ties as  professor  in  his  alma  mater,  of  which  he  became 
president  in  1777.  He  afterwards  revisited  England  to 
see  CavaUo  and  other  scientific  men.  In  1784  he  was 
changed  to  the  chair  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Virginia,  and  in  1790  was  consecrated  in 
England.  Under  his  care  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  advanced  steadily  in  reputation.  He  discharged 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  March  6, 
1812.  In  his  theology  bishop  Madison  was  much  of  a 
rationalist,  and  is  charged  by  bishop  Oxe  (A  m.  Ch.  Rev. 
Jan.  1872,  p.  86  and  46)  with  having  given  **  something 
worse  than  a  negative  support**  to  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  the  Church.  He  published  some  Sermoru,  /W- 
tersy  and  A  ddresses ;  also  A  Eulogy  on  Wathington  (1800), 
See  Sprague,  AfmaU^  v,  818 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Am.  Biog. 

S.V. 

Madman.    See  Madness. 

Madmann'nah  (Hebrew  Madmannah%  )^|?7Pi 
dunghill;  Sept.  MtSifiriva  and  MaSfitivd  v,  r.  Maxapifi 
and  Bi^ ;  Vulg.  Medemena  and  Madmena)^  a  town  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  81,  where  it  is 
mentioned  between  Ziklag  and  Sansannah),  hence  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon. 
From  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  it  appears  to  have  been  founded 
or,  rather,  occupied  by  Shaaph  (or  perhaps  by  a  son  of 
his  whose  name  it  bore),  the  son  of  Caleb's  concubine 
Maachah.  Eusebins  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  a 
town  of  their  time  called  Menois  (Mt^pwtc),  near  the 
city  of  Gaza  (Onomcut.  p.  89).  See  Madmenah.  In- 
stead of  Madmannah  and  Sansannah  of  Joe«h.  xv,  81,  the 
parallel  passage  (Josh,  xix,  5;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  31), 
enumerating  the  Simeonitish  cities,  has  Beth-marca- 
BOTH  and  Hacar-susiro,  probably  the  same  respectively 
(Keirs  Joshua^  ad  loc).  Schwarz  thinks  (Palestine^  p. 
101)  that  it  was  the  Levitical  city  Mandak,  in  which, 
according  to  the  " Book  of  Jasher,"  Simeon  was  buried; 
but  this  locality  is  wholly  apocryphaL  The  first  stage 
southward  from  Gaza  is  now  el'Mingdy  (Robinson,  Re' 
tearchet,  i,  563),  which,  in  default  of  a  better,  is  suggest- 


ed by  Kiepert  (in  his  ATop,  1856)  as  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Menois,  and  therefore  of  Madmannah.  A 
more  plausible  identification,  however,  is  that  of  Van  de 
Velde  {Travels^  ii,  130)  of  the  modem  ruined  village 
Mirkibf  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  Beth-marcaboth. 

Mad^'men  (Heb.  Madmen',  ipniS,  dtrngUtt;  Sept. 
iravitiQ  V.  r.  Ma^ai/Si^fia,  MaSafttifia,  and  Mahvtipa ; 
Vulg.  nfefw),  a  Moabitish  town,  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  the  sword  from  the  Babylonian  invasion  in 
connection  with  the  neighboring  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlviU, 
2).  Some  (as  Hitzig,  after  the  ^t.,  Vulg.,  etc)  regard 
it  as  an  appelladve ;  and  in  some  editions  of  the  Auth. 
Vers,  it  is  actually  printed  "  O  madmen .'"  The  slight 
notice  only  affords  an  approximate  location  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    See  Madmkhar. 

Madme'nah  (Heb. MadmenaA\  ^3X2*1^, dunghill; 
SepL  Ma^f/}ffva,Vulg.  iffedrmma),  a  town  named  in 
Isa.  X,  81,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  route  of  the  Aasjnw 
ian  invaders,  in  the  northern  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
tween Nob  and  Gibeah.  It  has  been  confounded  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  with  Madmannah,  whkb  is  mmdk 
too  far  southward  to  suit  the  context.  **  Gesenina  (J«- 
taia*,  p.  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  in  the  sentence  is 
active^'  Madmenah  fiiea,'  not,  as  in  the  A.  Vert.,  *  is  re- 
moved' (so  also  Michaelis,  Bibel/ur  Ungekkrten).  Mad- 
menah is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (xzv,  10) 
in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the  word  rendered 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  ^  dunghill*  is  identical  with  that  name. 
The  original  text  (or  Ketkib),  by  a  variation  in  the  prep- 
osition C^^n  for  1:q3),  reads  the  '  waters  of  Madmanak.' 
If  this  is  so,  the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Madme- 
nah of  Benjamin — one  of  the  towns  in  a  <tistrict  abound- 
ing with  com  and  threshing-floors — or,  more  appropri- 
ately still,  to  Madmen,  the  Moabitish  town.  Geeenios 
(Jesaiasy  p.  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked  this,  which 
might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with  more  favor  a 
suggestion  that  seems  to  have  been  first  made  by  Jo^ 
seph  Rimchi" 

Madness.  The  words  rendered  by  **  mad,"  "  mad- 
man,'* "  madness,"  etc,  in  the  A.  Vers.,  vary  connderably 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  In  Deut.  xxviii,  28,  84 ;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  18, 14, 15,  etc  {fiavioy  etc,  in  the  Sept.),  they 
are  derivatives  of  the  root  Tdtz),  shaga\*^to  be  stirred 
or  excited;"  in  Jer.  xxv,  16;  1,  88;  Ii,  7;  Ecdes.  i,  17, 
etc  (Sept.  irtpifopd)^  from  the  root  VbtJ,  halal'j  "■  to 
flash  out,"  applied  (like  the  Greek  ^Xiyitv)  either  to 
light  or  sound;  in  Isa.  xliv,  25,  from  bs^,  $akkei% "  to 
make  void  or  foolish"  (SepL  fiuipaivttv) ;  in  Zech.  xii, 
4,  from  PiW,  tamah'y  "to  wander"  (Sept.  fc^ramc). 
In  the  N.  T.  they  are  generally  used  to  render  ftaivte^ai 
or  fxavia  (as  in  John  x,  20;  Acts  xxvi,  24;  1  Cor.  xiv, 
23) ;  but  in  2  Pet  ii,  16  the  word  is  -rapafpovia,  and  in 
Luke  vi,  11,  dvoia.  The  term  is  used  in  Scripture  in  its 
proper  and  old  sense  of  a  raving  maniac  or  demented 
person  (Deut.  xxviii,  84;  1  Sam.  xxi,  13;  John  x,  20; 
1  Cor.  xiv,  28),  and  may  be  medically  defined  to  be  de- 
lirium without  fever.  Our  Lord  cured  by  his  word  sev- 
eral who  were  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational 
powers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  histories  prove 
that  there  could  neither  be  mistake  nor  coDusion  re- 
specting them.  See  Lunatic.  How  far  madness  may 
he  allied  to,  or  connected  with  demoniacal  possession 
(as  implied  in  one  passage,  John  x,  20),  is  a  very  intri- 
cate inquiry ;  and  whether  in  the  present  day  (as  per- 
haps anciently)  evil  spirits  may  not  take  advantage 
from  distemperature  of  the  bodily  frame  to  augment 
evils  endured  by  the  patient  is  more  than  may  be  af- 
firmed, though  the  idea  seems  to  be  not  abet^utely  re- 
pugnant to  reason  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  i,  218). 
See  D^CMONiAG.  The  term  ^mad"  b  likewise  applied 
in  Scripture,  as  in  common  life,  to  any  subordinate  bat 
violent  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  whether 
1  springing  from  a  disordered  intellect  (as  by  o¥cr-«tudy» 
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Acts  xxvi,  24, 25 ;  from  stirtHfig  intelligence^  Acts  xii, 
16 ;  from  pretenutoral  excitement,  Hos.  ix,  7 ;  Isa.  xliv, 
25;  firom  reaistanoe  of  oppreamon,  Eocles.  vii,  7;  from 
inebriety,  Jer.  xxv,  16 ;  U,  7 ;  or  simple  fatuity,  2  Kings 
ix,  11 ;  Jer.  xxix,  26),  or  from  irregular  and  fuiioos  pas- 
sion (e.  g.  as  a  pemecntor,  Acts  xxvi,  11 ;  Psa.  cii,  8; 
from  idolatrous  hallucination,  Jer.  1,  88 ;  or  wicked  and 
extravagant  jollity,  Ecdes.  ii,  2).  In  like  manner, 
**  madness'*  expresses  not  only  proper  insanity  (Deut 
xxviii,  28,  and  so  *' madman,"  1  Sam.  xxi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvi,  18).  but  also  a  reckless  state  of  mind  (Eccles.  x, 
18),  bordering  on  delirium  (Zech.  xii,  4),  whether  in- 
duced by  overstrained  intellectual  efforts  (Eccles.  i,  17 ; 
ii,  12),  from  blipd  rage  (Luke  vi,  12),  or  the  effect  of  de- 
praved tempers  (Eccles. vii, 25;  Lx,8;  2  Pet.ii,6).  Da- 
vid's madness  (1  Sam.  xxi,  18)  is  by  many  supposed  not 
to  have  been  feigned,  but  a  real  epilepsy  or  falling  sick- 
ness; and  the  Sept.  uses  words  which  strongly  indicate 
this  sense  (iwtxrtv  Iwi  rdc  ^vpac).  It  is  urged  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  that  the  troubles  which  David  un- 
derwent might  very  naturaUy  weaken  his  constitutional 
strength,  and  that  the  force  he  suffered  in  being  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  court  would  disturb  his  im- 
agination in  the  highest  degree.  A  due  consideration, 
however,  of  the  context  and  all  the  circumstances  only 
serves  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  it  was  feigned  for 
obvious  reasons  (see  Kitto's  Daili^  BibU  lUuttr.  ad  k)c.). 
*'  It  is  well  known  that  among  Oriental,  as  among  most 
semi-civilized  nations,  madmen  were  looked  upon  with 
a  kind  of  reverence,  as  possessed  of  a  quasi-sacred  char- 
acter (see  Lane,  Mod,  Eg,  i,  846).  This  arises  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  feeling  that  one  on  whom  God's  hand 
b  laid  heavily  should  be  safe  from  all  other  harm,  but 
partly  also  from  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  reason  and 
self-control  opened  the  mind  to  supernatural  influence, 
and  gave  it  therefore  a  supernatural  sacredness.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  the  enthusiastic  expression 
of  idolatrous  worship  (see  1  Kings  xviii,  26,  28),  and 
(occasionally)  of  real  inspiration  (see  1  Sam.  xix,  21-24 ; 
comp.  the  application  of  *  mad  fellow'  in  2  Kings  ix,  11, 
and  see  Jer.  xxix,  26;  Acts  ii,  13)."* 

Ma'don  (Heb.  Madtm',  yn^  ttrtft,  as  in  Prov.  xv, 
18,  etc. ;  Sept.  Maitip  v,  r.  MapAv),  a  Canaanitish  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  ruled  over  by  a  king  named 
Jobab  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  who  captured  it  (Josh,  xi, 
1 ;  xii,  19).  Olmet  (Diet,  s.  v.),  arbitrarily  conjecturing 
that  Manm  is  the  true  reading,  refers  to  MaromOj  a 
snudl  village  of  Syria  thirty  miles  east  of  Antioch  (Je- 
rome, Vit,  AfaL  2),  probably  the  place  alluded  to  by  Ptol- 
emy (v,  15, 8^  Mopwviac)  «»  lying  in  the  province  of 
Chalcidice.  Schwarz  infers  {Paiett^  p.  90,  178)  from 
Rabbinical  notices  (chiefly  a  statement  of  the  eariy  Jew- 
ish traveller  hap-Parchi  in  Asher's  Btn^  of  Twdelo,  p. 
430)  that  the  site  is  that  of  the  present  AT^r  Menda,  a 
considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  north  of  Dio- 
CKsarea,  containing  a  very  deep  well  and  some  traces  of 
antiquity,  which  Dr.  Robinson  (new  edit  of  Researches^ 
iii,  109-111)  is  inclined  to  regard  as  marking  the  place 
of  the  Asochis  of  Josephus  (Life,  41, 45, 68 ;  War^  i,  4, 2 ; 
AnL  xiti,  12, 4),  although  admitting  that  the  latter  may 
be  referred  to  Tell  ed-Bedawiyeh,  in  the  vicinity. 

**  In  the  Sept  version  of  2  Sam.  xxi,  20,  the  Hebrew 
words  yy^^  ^"^K.  *  a  man  of  stature,'  are  rendered  AtnijQ 
Madtifv,  *■  a  man  of  Madon.'  This  may  refer  to  the  town 
Madon,  or  may  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  habit  which 
these  translators  had  of  rendering  literally  in  Greek  let- 
ters Hebrew  words  which  they  did  not  understand.  Oth- 
er instances  will  be  found  in  2  Kings  vi,8;  ix,  18;  xii, 
9;  XV,  10,  etc" 

Madonna  (Italian,  My  Lndy)^  a  term  applied  in 
the  language  of  art  to  representations  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Such  representations  first  made  their  appear- 
ance after  the  5th  century,  when  the  Virgin  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  *' Mother  of  God."  The  face  of  the 
mother  is  generally  full,  oval,  and  of  a  mild  expression ; 
a  veil  adtMTDS  the  hair.    At  first  the  lineaments  of  the 


Virgin's  countenance  were  copied  fW>m  the  older  pic- 
tures of  Christ,  accorcting  to  the  tradition  which  de- 
clared that  the  Saviour  resembled  his  mother.  A  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
would  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject,  llie 
Madonna  has  been  a  principal  subject  of  the  pencils  of 
the  great  masters.  The  grandest  success  has  been 
achieved  by  Raphael  (q.  v.),  in  whose  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  there  prevails  now  the  loving  mother,  now 
the  ideal  of  feminine  beauty,  until  in  that  of  St.  Six- 
tus  there  is  reached  the  most  glorious  representation  of 
the  **  Queen  of  Heaven."  Murillo's  ^  Conceptions"  also 
should  be  nodced  here.  See  MuRiLLa  Otie  of  these 
has  lately  been  presented  to  the  American  public  in 
chromo  by  the  American  art  publisher  Prang,  of  Boston. 
Among  symbolic  representations  may  be  mentioned 
Mary  with  the  white  mantle,  L  e.  the  mantle  of  love 
under  which  she  receives  the  faithful ;  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  half-moon  or  with  the  globe  under  her  feet, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Revelation.  The  Virgin  was  never  represented  with- 
out the  Child  until  comparatively  recent  times.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  delightful  work.  Legends  of  the  Madonna 
(8d  ed.  Lond.  1868,  8vo);  Christian  Remembrancer,  1868 
(July),  p.  180;  OW  onrf  New,  1872  (April). 

Madox,  Isaac,  D.D.,  an  Englbh  divine,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1697 ;  was  educated  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ; 
was  successively  curate  of  St.  Bride's,  domestic  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Waddington,  bishop  of  Chichester;  rector  of  St. 
Vedast,  in  Foster  Lane,  London.  In  1 729  he  was  appoint- 
ed clerk  of  the  closet  to  queen  Caroline;  in  1788  be- 
came dean  of  Wells;  in  1786,  bishop  of  St,  Asaph;  was 
trandated  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1748,  and  died  in 
1759.  Dr.  Madox  published  a  number  of  Sermons  (\jon» 
don,  1784-58),  and  a  review  of  the  firnt  volume  of  Neal's 
Hist,  of  the  Purittmsy  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Gor- 
emmentf  Doctrine,  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1738, 
8vo). — AUibone, Diet,  ofBriL  and  Amer,  A uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  vii,  208. 

Madras,  one  of  the  three  presidencies  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  including  the  coast  lands,  Mal- 
abar, the  Laccadive  Islands,  and  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  all  covering  an  area  of  188,856  square  miles,  with 
81,672,618  inhabitants  in  1885  (according  to  Behm. 
Geogr,  Jahrimch,  1870,  eleven  twelfths  are  Hindus,  and 
some  80,000  adherents  of  Mohammedanism).  The  trib- 
utary states  Mysore,  Cochin,  Travancore,  Pudocotta,  and 
Djayapur  are  virtually  a  part  of  Madra^  and  are  there- 
fore included  in  our  statistics  of  Madras.  The  capital 
of  this  presidency  is  a  city  of  like  name,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  18^  b'  N.  It  stretches  along  the  coast, 
with  its  nine  suburbs,  for  nine  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  three  and  one  half  miles.  Its  inhabitanu 
number  405,948  (1887),  among  them  about  80,000  na- 
tive Christians.  Madras  was  the  first  hold  of  the  Eng- 
lish secured  by  the  occupation  of  Fort  George  (situated 
on  the  coast  midwf^y  between  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tremities of  the  city)  in  1689.  It  is  now  truly  an  Indo- 
European  city.  Like  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  it  is  a 
gathering-place  for  the  missionaries  of  the  different  de- 
nominations and  associations,  and  the  basis  for  all  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  southern  India.  Madras  is  the 
seat  of  the  Anglican  see  of  Madras,  established  in  1835. 
The  missionarA'  societies  at  work  there  are  the  **  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,*'  the  **  London  Mission- 
ary Society,"  the  "Church  Missionary  Society"  (which 
started  in*  1805),  the  "  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society," 
the  "  Chureh  of  Scotland,"  the  "  American  Board"  (com- 
menced there  in  1836),  and  the  "  Free  CJhurch  of  Scot- 
land." Its  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
Government  House,  a  handsome  edifice,  though  much 
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inferior  to  the  similar  esUblishments  In  Calcutta,  and 
even  in  Bombay ;  one  of  the  finest  light-houses  in  the 
world;  the  Scotch  Church  of  St, Andrew,  founded  in 
1818,  a  sutely  and  beautiful  edifice;  a  university,  with 
three  European  professors,  and  numerous  teachers  both 
European  and  native,  and  containing  a  valuable  muse- 
um and  a  library ;  Sl  George's  Cathedral,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  may  be 
obtained,  and  containing  several  monuments  by  Chan- 
trey  (including  one  of  bishop  Heber),  and  some  figures 
by  Flaxman.  There  are  also  male,  military,  and  female 
orphan  asylums,  a  medical  school,  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  SocietA',  the  Madras  Polytechnic  Institution,  the 
Government  Observatory,  a  mint,  eight  established  Epis* 
copal  churches,  among  them  a  cathedral,  besides  numer- 
ous places  of  worship  of  other  Christian  denominations, 
and  the  Madras  Club,  to  which  members  of  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  clubs  are  admitted  as  honorary  members. 
See  Grundenumn,  Missions' A  ilast  No.  14  and  16;  New- 
comb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions f  s.  v.,  also  under  Hindostan; 
Wheeler,  Madras  in  the  Olden  Times  (Madras,  1861-62, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Aikman,  Cyclop,  of  Missums,  p.  148,  272. 
See  India. 

MadruBzius,  Christopher,  a  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastic of  note,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1512,  and  was 
educated  at  the  high-schools  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 
He  was  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  at  Bologna,  and  in 
1589  became  prince-bishop  of  Trent.  In  1543  the  bish- 
opric of  Brixen  was  added  to  his  livings.  Later  he  be- 
came cardinal.  He  died  in  1578. —  Regensburg  Real- 
EncyklopSdiey  vol  ix,  s.  v. 

Madura  (1),  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands,  separated  from  Java  on  the 
north-east  by  the  strait  of  Madura,  contains  about  nine- 
ty-seven square  miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  768,724  peo- 
ple, who  adhere  either  to  the  religion  of  Brahma,  or  are 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith— about  evenly  divided.  The 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  however,  would  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  Hinduism  was  once  the  prevailing  relig- 
ion. As  in  Java,  probably  Brahmanism  was  crowded 
out  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  14th 
century,  when  the  Arabs  invaded  the  country.  Ma- 
dun  is  governed  by  natives,  tributary  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  is  divided  into  three  kingdoms.  The 
products  of  the  islands,  which  are  included  in  the 
trade-returns  of  Java  (q.  v.),  are  sugar,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, cocoa-nut  oil,  edible  birds*  nests,  etc ;  but,  owing 
to  the  extortions  of  the  princes,  agriculture  is  not 
nourishing. 

Madura  (2),  a  maritime  district  in  the  south  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  (q.  v.),  has 
an  area  of  about  10,700  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  1J90,000.  Eastward  from  the  shore  runs  a  narrow 
ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  diy,  and  which  almost 
connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
commercial  crop;  and  sugar-cane,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown.  In  this  district  the  **  American  Board** 
began  its  labors  in  1834,  and  now  sustains  a  very  suc- 
cessful mission  in  fourteen  stations.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics gained  a  strong  hold  here  by  the  accommodation 
theory  of  Roberto  del  Nobili  in  the  opening  of  the  17th 
century.  A  vicariate,  formerly  a  part  of  Pondicherrj', 
was  established  for  Madura  in  1846,  and  is  in  the  care 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  recommenced  labors  there  in  1836. 
The  principal  town  is  Madura,  on  the  river  Vygat,  with 
several  notew^orthy  public  buildings,  and  the  »eat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  mission.  Madura,  in 
former  days,  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  the  centre 
of  South  Indian  culture  and  learning.  See  Grundemann, 
Missions- A  tlaSf  No.  14  and  15.     See  also  India. 

Mad'lua  (Mn^Xoc  v.  r.  MiXtiXoc^Vulg.  Michelus)f 
given  (1  Eadr.  ix,  26)  as  the  name  of  an  Israelite  whose 
posterity  returned  from  Babylon,  in  place  of  the  Mia- 
MiN  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  25). 

Maffei,  Bernard,  a  cardinal,  and  secretary  of  pope 
Paul  III,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1514,  and  died  in  1553. 


He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  Letters,  and  somt 
other  works,  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.^ 
Herzog,  Real-EncyklopSdu^  viii,  66a 

Maffei,  Franoeaoo  ek^ipione  de,  a  noted  Ital- 
ian scholar,  known  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer,  was  bom 
at  Verona  June  1, 1675 ;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Parma,  there  led  a  literar}*  life,  went  to  Rome  in  1698,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  resumed  his  liter- 
afy  pursuits,  and  died  Feb.  11, 1755.  Aside  from  his 
merely  literary  productions,  he  wrote  some  theological 
works,  such  as  Istoria  teologica  dtUe  dottrinef  e  detle  opm' 
ions  corse  ne^  cinque primi  secdi delta  chiesa  inproposito 
delta  divina  grazia^del  libera  arbitrio  e  delta  predestina" 
zione  (Tridenti,  1712;  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jes- 
uit Frederick  Reissenberg  [Francf.ad.M.  1786])  * — Giam-' 
senismo  nuovo  dmonstrato  nelle  conseyuenxe  it  medesimo 
(Venet.  1732).  Among  hb  works  on  morals,  the  most 
important  is  Delta  scienaa  ckiamaia  cavallaresca  (Rom. 
1720,  and  often),  in  which  he  condemns  duelling.  His 
De  teatri  anticke  e  modemi  (Verona,  1758)  is  a  defence 
of  the  theatre  as  a  moral  institution.  His  collected 
works  were  published  at  Venice  (1790, 18  voK  8vo). — 
Herzog,  Real'Encyktop.  viii,  661 ;  Life  and  Times  of 
Palteario  (Rome,  1860,  2  vols.  8vo),  vol  i  and  ii 

Maffei,  Qiovanni  Pietro,  a  noted  Italian  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Bergamo  about  1586;  was  for  a  time 
professor  at  Genoa,  became  in  1564  secretary  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  place,  and  in  1565  joined  the  Jesuita, 
among  whom  be  gained  a  great  reputation.  Brought 
to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Henry,  of  Portugal,  he  was 
called  to  Lisbon.  He  died  in  Tivoli  in  1603.  Maffei 
wrote  De  vita  et  moribus  Sancti  Ignaiii  lAtyola  (Venet. 
1685, and  Berg.  1747)  i^Historiarmm  indicationum  libri 
rrif  rerum  a  Societate  Jesu  in  Oriente  gestarum  volwmem 
(Florentiff,  1588;  often  reprinted): — De  rebus  Japorticis 
libri  T,  Attherequestof  Gregory  XIII  he  wrote  a  hi»> 
tor>'  of  the  reign  of  that  pope,  which  remained  in  MS. 
until  1743,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome  by  Orio 
Coquetines.  A  History  of  India,  written  by  request  of 
cardinal  Henry,  was  published  without  Maffei's  name, 
though  he  was  its  author.  His  collected  works,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  sketch,  were  published  onder 
the  style  J,  P,  Majfei  Opera  omnia  Latine  scripta  name 
primum  in  unum  corpus  collect  a  (Verona,  1747,  2  toIb. 
4to).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  viii,  660. 

Maffei,  Vegius,  an  Italian  priest,  canon  of  SL 
John  of  Lateran,  was  bom  at  Lodi,  in  Lombardy,  in 
1407,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1458.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  writer.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Tractatus  de  educatione  Hberorum  et 
Claris  eorum  studiis  ae  moribus  (Paris,  1511).  It  was 
often  reprinted,  and  was  considered  in  its  day  one  of  the 
best  on  the  subject  of  education.  He  also  wrote  Phila^ 
lethes  sen  de  amore  reritatis  invisa  et  erukmtis  dialogus ; 
de  perseverantia  religionis ;  de  quatuor  homines  rebus  no- 
vissimis ;  also  biographies  of  St.  Bernard  of  Sienna,  St. 
Peter  Celestin,  Augustine,  and  Monica,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  Virgil's  jEneid  in  18  vols.,  etc  —  Herzog,  Real' 
EncyHopSdie,  viii,  660. 

MafBt,  John  Newlawd,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  of  Episcopal  pa- 
rentage at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec  28, 1794;  was  destined 
for  the  mercantile  profession  by  his  parents,  but,  joining 
the  Wesleyans  in  1813,  he  determined  upon  the  minis- 
try. Opposed  by  bis  friends  and  family  at  home,  he 
emigrated  to  thb  country  in  1819,  and  not  long  after  his 
arrival  became  a  member  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. For  twelve  succeeding  years  he  was  stationed  in 
the  different  cities  of  New  England,  then  removed  to 
New  York,  acting  thereafter  only  as  a  local  preacher, 
moving  at  his  own  discretion,  and  preaching  and  lectu- 
ring at  such  points  as  offered.  In  1885,  conjointly  with 
Rev.  Lewis  Garrett,  he  issued  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
first  number  of  The  Western  Methodist  (now  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate^  the  central  organ  of  the  Methodist  Ept»> 
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copal  Camrch  South).  In  1836-1887  he  w«8  Agent  for 
La  GrAnge  College,  in  AlBbAma,  And  subeequently  was 
elected  to  the  cbAir  of  elocution  And  bellea-tettree  in 
thAt  institution ;  but  he  gAve  little  Attention  to  its  du- 
ties, And  the  chair  was  soon  discontinued.  In  1841  he 
WAS  chApUin  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  His  Ad- 
vent West  And  South-west  was  niArked  by  a  quickened 
religious  interest  in  the  populAr  mind.  YAst  Assemblies 
gAthered  to  hcAr  him,  And  thousAnds,  directly  through 
his  instrumentAlity,  were  Added  to  the  Church.  He- 
turning  to  New  York,  he  becAme  somewhAt  Iax  in  his 
Church  relAtions,  And  consequently  lost  his  membership. 
In  1847  he  removed  to  ArkAusAS,  And  there  joined  the 
Methodist  EpisoopAl  Church  South,  And  was  licensed  to 
prcAch  de  novo.  After  lAboring  for  a  ycAr  or  two  with 
A  success  small  in  comparison  with  his  previous  history, 
he  left  Arkansas  for  the  Gulf  cities.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  carrying  on  a  religious  meeting  in  a  small 
chapel  of  a  suburban  villa  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Public  in- 
terest could  no  more  be  evoked  by  him  who  had  been  its 
master  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
Htreet-preacher,  tlie  lecturer,or  the  camp-meeting  leader. 
The  spell  was  broken,  or— the  spirit  of  the  man.  He  died 
suddenly,  of  heart  rupture,  near  Mobile,  May  28, 1850. 
*' Though  amiable,  he  had  the  appearance  of  vanity, 
which  provoked  criticisms;  and,  tjj^ugh  forg^xdng  and 
gentle,  his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Master's  cause 
and  his  boldness  in  the  rebuke  of  sin  often  waked  up 
enemies.  His  social  relaxations  were  thought  by  many 
to  run  into  indiscretions  and  follies  that  marred  his 
character  and  his  influence  in  private  life.  See  Sprague, 
A  tmaU  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  voL  vii. 

Mag.    See  Rab-mao. 

MagalbaBUB,  Qabriel  de,  a  Portuguese  mission- 
ary, was  bom  at  Pedrogad,  near  Colmbre,  in  1609;  was 
admitted  to  the  **  Society  of  Jesus'"  when  only  sixteen, 
and,  desiring  to  enter  the  missionary  work,  departed  for 
(foa,  India,  in  1634.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Macao, 
and  was  led  to  make  an  extended  tour  through  China, 
and  so  great  became  his  interest  in  that  country  that 
he  abandoned  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  India,  and 
preached  Christianity  in  the  Chinese  empire  with  zeal 
and  apparent  success.  At  first  he  was  in  favor  at  court, 
but  he  fell  into  displeasure  during  the  Christian  persecu- 
tions, and  barely  saved  his  life.  He  died  a  peaceful 
death.  May  6, 1677.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Chmcu 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generaie,  xxxii,  662. 

MagalbfiDUS,  Pedro  de,  a  Portuguese  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Torres- Vedras  about  1592;  was  for  some 
time  instractor  in  theology  at  the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minican order  to  which  he  himself  belonged :  and  died 
in  1677.  He  published  De  Scientia  Dei  (Lisbon,  1866, 
4to): — De  Prmdesiinationis  Exmquatione  (ibid.  1667, 4to ; 
Lyons,  1674)  :—De  Voluntate  et  de  Triniiate  (ibid.  1669, 
4to).  He  also  left  several  valuable  works  in  MS.— Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog,  Gemrale^  voL  xxxii,  s.  v. 

Magarita,  Magarites,  names  given  by  some 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity, especially  to  such  as  became  Mohammedans. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  See  Du  Cange,  s. 
v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadiey  viii,  661. 

Mag'biah  (Hebrew  Magbi$h%  ^^2:yq,  gathering ; 
Sept,  Maycj3ic,yulg.  Megbit),  a  man  whose  descendants 
(so  Clericus,  ad  loc,  who  compares  the  Persian  name 
Megabyzusj  Herod,  ii,  70, 160)  to  the  number  of  156  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zentbbabel  (Ezra  ii,30).  It 
is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  (N^eh.  vii,  33,  34).  Most 
interpreters  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  place,  probably 
in  Palestine,  and  if  so,  doubtless  in  Benjamin,  as  the  as- 
sociated names  are  those  of  localities  in  that  tribe.  But 
it  was  perhaps  rather  another  form  for  that  of  the  Mag- 
pi(uh  (q.  V.)  of  Neh.  x,  20,  where  some  of  the  same 
names  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection. 

Mag'dala  (MaycaXd  [v.  r.  Maya^av],  prob.  the 
Chald.  emphatic  form  of  the  Hebrew  b'n!il3,  Migdiil^  a 
tower;  see  Paulus,  Comm,  ii,  437  sq.),  a  town  in  Galilee 


opposite  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Otho,  Lex,  Rahb,  p.  401). 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt,  xv,  89,  as  a  place  to  which 
Jesus  repaired  after  having  crossed  the  lake,  **  though 
the  best  MSS.  (Sin.,  Vat.,  D.)  read  Magadan,  which, 
Alford  observes,  *  appears  to  have  been  the  original  read- 
ing, but  the  better-known  name  Magdala  was  substituted 
for  iu'  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  for  Syrian  villages 
to  have  two  names,  and  for  the  same  name  to  have  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  viii,  10  has 
Dalmamttha  (AaXfiavov^d),  though  here  also  some 
MSS.  read  Magdala  and  some  Magada  (Alford,  ad  loc). 
A  close  examination  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
(Matt.  XV,  89;  xvi,  1-13,  with  Mark  viii,  10-27),  prove 
that  Magdala  or  Magadan  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  westom  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Dalmanutha 
was  probably  a  village  near  it,  for  the  whole  shore  of 
the  lake  was  then  lined  with  towns  and  villages.  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  locato  this  place,  which  they  call 
MagedttHj  on  the  east  of  the  Sca  of  Galilee,  and  they  say 
there  was  in  their  day  a  district  of  Magedena  around 
Gerasa  (leai  kori  vvv  i)  MayaiSavi^  irtpi  n)v  Ttpanay ; 
Onomast,  s.  v.  Magedan).  They  also  stato  that  Mark 
(viii,  10)  reads  Mayai^av,  though  Jerome's  version  has 
Dalmanutha,  The  old  LAtin  version  has  Magada,  In 
some  editions  of  Josephus  a  Magdala  is  mentioned  on 
'  the  CASt  side  of  the  hike  {Ltfe,  p.  24),  but  the  best  MSS. 
rcAd  Gamala  (Robinson,  B,  R,  ii,  397 ;  Josephus,  by  Hud- 
son, Ad  loc).  Lightfoot  pUces  MAgdAlA  beyond  JordAn, 
but  his  reasons  are  not  satisfactory  {Opera,  ii,  413)** 
(Kitto).  The  above  position  on  the  westom  shore,  al- 
though it  has  usually  been  located  on  the  eastora  (see 
Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  278 ;  Strong's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels^  §  70),  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberias),  which  several  times  speaks  of 
Magdala  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias  and  Hamath,  or 
the  hot  springs  (Lightfoot,  Chorog,  Cent,  cap.  Ixxvi).  It 
was  a  seat  of  Jewish  learning  after  the  destraction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  U  c).  M.  De  Saulcy, 
however,  takes  an  opposito  view  on  all  these  points 
{Narrative,  ii,  855-857),  as  Pococke  had  done  before 
{Observations,  ii,  71).  In  the  Gospels  it  is  principally 
referred  to  as  probably  the  birthphM^e  of  Mary  Magda- 
len, i.  e.  the  Magdalene  (q.  v.),  or  of  Magdala.  A  small 
Moslem  village,  bearing  the  name  of  Mejdel,  is  now 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  three  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias,  and  the  name  and  situation  are 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  it  rep-  ' 
resents  the  Magdala  of  Scripture.  It  evidently  (like 
the  ancient  town)  derived  its  name  from  a  tower  or  cas- 
tle, and  here  Buckingham  found  the  mins  of  an  old 
stracture  of  this  kind  (Trap,  i,  404).  He  speaks  of  it 
as  being  a  small  village  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
beneath  a  range  of  high  cliflfis,  in  which  small  grottoes 
are  seen,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  square  tower,  and 
some  larger  buildings  of  ntde  construction,  apparently 
of  great  antiquity.  ''A  large  solitary  thom-tree  stands 
beside  it.  The  situation,  otherwise  unmarked,  b  digni- 
fied by  the  high  limestone  rock  which  overhangs  it  on 
the  south-west,  perforated  with  caves,  recalling,  by  a 
curious  though  doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the 
scene  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture.  These  cavea 
are  said  by  Schwarz  (p.  189) — though  on  no  dear  ai>- 
thortty — to  bear  the  name  of  Teliman,  i.  e.  Talmanutha. 
'A  clear  stream  mshes  past  the  rock  into  the  sea,  issu- 
ing in  a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn  and  willow  (roiB  a  deep 
ravine  at  the  back  of  the  plain'  (Stanley,  S^  and  P,  p. 
382,  383).  Jerome,  although  he  plays  upon  the  name 
Magdalene—*  recto  vocatam  Magdalenen,  id  ist  Turri- 
taro,  ob  ejus  singularem  fidei  ac  ardoris  constantiam* — 
does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  place  fn  question. 
By  the  Jews  the  word  xb^ia^  is  used  to  denote  a  person 
who  pUtted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use 
among  women  of  loose  charactor.  A  certain  '^Mirir 
Magdala'  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmndists,  who  is  pi 
ably  intended  for  Mary  Magdalene.    (See  Otho, 
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i?ti&\8.v. Maria;  and  Buxtotf,/>eap.r<i/m.coL 889, 1469.) 
Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias  and  Cmt 
pernaum  as  early  as  by  Willibald,  A.D.  722;  since  that 
time  it  is  occasionally  named  by  travellers,  among  oth- 
ers Quaresmiius  Eluddatio,  p.  866  6;  Sir  R  Guylforde, 
Ptflgryfmge ;  Breydenbach,  p.  29 ;  Bonar,  Land  ofFnm- 
Mf,p.488,484,sndM9.  Buchanan  (Cferico/ Fiirfow^ 
p.  875)  describes  well  the  striking  view  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  lake  which  is  obtained  from  el-Mejdel." 
This  was  probably  also  the  Miodal.-kl  (q.  v.)  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  88.  See 
Ikirckhardt,  Syria^  p.  669 ;  Seetzen,  in  MouaU  Corretp, 
xviii,  849;  Fisk,  Ai/f,  p.  816;  Tobler,  Dtitte  Wamk- 
rung,  p.  46;  Schubert,  iii,  250. 

Mag'dalen  (or  Magdal6ne)  (Moy^oXiiv^,  fern, 
.adj.  from  Magdala),  a  surname  reguUriy  applied  to  one 
of  the  Marys  in  the  Gospels,  derived  from  her  place  of 
nativity  or  former  residence,  in  order  to  distinguish  her 
fntm  the  other  Marys  (Matt,  xxvii,  56,  61 ;  xxviii,  1 : 
Mark  xv,  40,  47;  xvi,  1,  9;  Luke  viii,  2;  xxiv,  10; 
John  xix,  25;  xx,  1, 18).     See  Maodai^ 

Magdalen,  beuoious  Order  o^  a  denomination 
given  to  divers  communities  of  nuns,  consbting  gener- 
ally of  reformed  prostitutes;  sometimes  also  called  Mag- 
dalmettet.  They  were  established  at  Naples  in  1824,  at 
Paris  in  1492,  at  Mentz  in  1542,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bor- 
deaux in  1618.  In  each  of  these  monasteries  there  were 
three  kinds  of  persons  and  congregations:  (1)  nuns 
proper  and  under  vow,  bearing  the  name  of  8t,  Magda- 
len ;  (2)  the  congregation  of  St.  Martha,  composed  of 
those  not  yet  fully  avowed ;  (8)  the  congregarion  of  St. 
Lazarus,  composed  of  such  as  were  detained  by  force. 
The  Order  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Rome  was  esUblished 
by  pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII  settled  a  revenue  on 
them,  and  further  appointed  that  the  effects  of  all  pub- 
lic prostitutes  dying  intestate  should  fall  to  them,  and 
that  the  testaments  of  the  rest  should  be  invalid  unless 
they  bequeathed  to  them  a  portion  of  their  effects,  at 
least  a  fifth  part.  The  term  originated  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  Mary  Magdalen,  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  Gospel,  was  a  woman  of  bad  character;  a 
notion  which  is  still  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
interpretation  of  holy  Scripture.     See  BIabt  Mag- 

UALBN. 

Magdalena  ds  Pazzi,  a  saint  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  bom  at  Florence  April  2, 1666.  She  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  highest  families  in  Tuscany :  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Hospitable  Nuns  of  St. 
John  the  Little ;  refused  to  marry,  and,  May  27,  1684, 
took  the  veil  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Angela  Her  name,  hitherto  Catharine  de  Gere  cie* 
Patzi,  was  now  changed  to  Maria  Magdalena.  She  be- 
came wild  in  her  religious  enthusiasm,  claimed  to  have 
visions,  and  to  hold  converse  with  the  angels,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  even  with  Christ  himself.  She  filled  divers 
oflS^  in  her  convent,  and  died  May  25,  1607.  Pope 
Urban  VIII  in  the  same  year  beatiiied  her,  and  in  1669 
she  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VII.  Her  biography 
was  written  by  her  confessor  Puccini,  and  her  works 
were  collected  by  the  Carmelite  Salvi  of  Bologna  (Ven. 
1789).  See  BoUand,  ad 25  Maii;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints; 
Richard  et  Giraud,  Bibliotheque  Sacrie;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncgUop,  viii,  662 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghu,  xxxii,  616. 

Magdeburg  Centaries.  See  Centuries  of 
Maodeburo. 

Mag'dlW  {l{eh,Magdiel\h^'^rt^^,endotcedofGod; 
Sept.  MayiSifiX  and  MiSofX  v.  r.  Mcro^(^X),the  success- 
or of  Mibzar,  and  predecessor  of  Iram  among  the  Rdo- 
mitish  chiefs  who  held  sway  along  with  the  native 
princes  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  48 ;  1  Chron.  i,  54). 
aC.  ante  1619. 

Ma'^ged  (Mart ^,  Vnlg.  Mageth),  a  false  Anglicizing 
(1  Mace  V,  86)  of  the  name  Maked  (1  Mace,  v,  26). 

Magee,  Tbonuui,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 


ter, was  bom  in  Limerick,  Irdand,Mafdi  11, 1829;  w« 
brought  to  America  at  nine  years  of  age ;  was  oonvcrted 
near  Whitehall,  Green  Co.,  DL,  in  1841 ;  joined  the  lUS- 
nob  Conference  in  1848 ;  was  very  sncoeasful  as  a  min- 
ister, and  in  1852  signally  so  as  agent  of  the  Illinois  Wea> 
leyan  University.  In  1852-8  he  was  stationed  at  Spring- 
fiekl.  Hediedatfiloomington,IlL,Mar.28,1864.  From 
orphanage  and  neglected  trickedneis,  and  after  majority 
by  the  transforming  power  of  grace  and  strennoos  efTorff 
Mr.  Magee  became  in  fourteen  years  one  of  the  foremost 
ministers  of  his  Conference.  His  powerful  frame,  de- 
cided talents,  and  indomitable  energy  enabled  him  to 
labor  mightily  for  God.— ifwu/M  qf  Conferences,  v,  476*. 

Magee, 'William,  D.D.,  a  noted  Anglican  prelate, 
was  bom  March  18, 1766,  in  the  county  of  Fermanat,  Ire- 
land, and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Trinity  College).  He  obtained  all  the  college  honors, 
and  graduated  A.B.  in  1786,  and  in  1788  was  elected  a 
fellow.  His  friends  desired  him  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  he  himself  inclined  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1790  he  was  ordained,  acting  at  this  time  as  a  tutor  in 
his  alma  mater;  later  he  became  assistant  professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  in  1806  senior  fellow  and 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  1812  he  retired  from  tbe 
university,  and  accepted  the  livings  of  Kappagh,  in  Ty- 
rone, and  Killyleagh,  in  Down ;  in  1814  he  was  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Ork,  and  there  became  greatly  celebrated  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  dis- 
courses (he  never  preached  less  than  one  hour)  he  wan 
followed  by  crowds,  though  no  man  less  courted  popu- 
larity. His  sermons,  his  biographer  says,  **  might  be 
characterized  as  solid  Gospel  trath,  strongly  and  plainly- 
enforced  in  simplicity  and  sincerity.**  Bishop  Barring- 
ton,  a  contemporary,  thus  comments  upon  Dr.  Magee** 
eloquence :  ^  I  have  often  heard  and  admired  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  whUe  I  am  listening  to  my  fK«>nd  dean  Magea  I 
feel  that  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  I  could  fancy  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  speaking.*'  In  1819  Dr.  Magee  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe ;  in  1821,  when  George 
IV  visited  Dublin,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  dean 
of  the  Viceregal  Chapel  at  the  castle;  and  in  1822, after 
declining  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  He  died  Aug.  18, 1881.  Archbishop 
Magee  is  noted  particulariy  for  bis  opposition  to  Koman- 
ism  and  Unitarianism.  Against  the  latter  he  sent  forth 
his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  and  Saerijice  (1811, 
8vo;  2d  edit.  1812, 2  vols. 8vo;  8d  edit.  1816,8  vols. 8to: 
7  th  edit.  1841, 1  voL  royal  8vo),  universally  pronounced 
one  of  the  ablest  critical  and  controversial  works  of 
modem  times.  His  Works  were  published  in  1842,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Arthur  H.  Kin- 
ney, D.D.  See,  besides  thb  Memoir  in  Works,  the  IhUh- 
lin  Umversitg  Afagaxine,  xxvi,  480  sq. ;  xxvii,  750  sq. ; 
Christian  Observtr,  1843  (May  and  June) ;  Christian  Ex- 
anUner,  xxviii,  68  sq. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  British  amd 
A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maghrebi.    See  Aaroh  nA-BfSROH. 

Magi  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  term  ftayot, 
magianSf  rendered  **wi8e  men**  in  MatUii,  1,7, 16,  and 
occurring  likewise  in  the  singular  fiayoi,  **  sorcerer,** 
with  reference  to  Elymas  (Acts  xii,  6, 8).  Compare  the 
epithet  Simon  Magvs,  The  term  b  still  extant  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Olshausen,'  ad  loc  Matt.).  It 
corresponds  to  the  Heb.  3p,  Mag,  The  term  magi  was 
used  as  the  name  for  priests  and  wise  men  among  the 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Babylonians.  So  the  word  Rab' 
mag,  in  our  version  of  Jer.  xxxix,  8,  used  as  a  proper 
name,  properly  ngnifles  the  prince  magvs  or  chief  of  the 
magi.  While  the  priests  and  literati  were  known  by 
the  general  name  of  magi,  they  were  also  known  by  the 
name  of  tcise  meri^  and  likewise  Chaldaans  (Isa.  xliv, 
62;  Jer.  1,85;  Dan. ii,  12-27;  iv,6,18;  v, 7, 8, 11, 12, 16). 
To  their  number  doubtless  belonged  the  astrologers  and 
star-gazers  (Isa.  xlvii,  18).  So,  also,  the  Chaldee  sooth- 
sayers and  dream-interpreters  either  denote  varioiis  of- 
6in  of  magi,  or  they  are  merely  different  names  oftlw 
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•MUe  general  class  (Dan.  i,  20 ;  ii,  2 ;  x,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 
1 1).  See  Magician.  In  the  following  account  of  this 
Important  and  interesting  class,  we  supplement  what 
we  have  elsewhere  said  upon  the  subject 

L  Ehfmoiogy  of  the  Name^— In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  of 
the  Zend,  mogh  means  priest  (Hyde,  Rdig,  Vet.  Pert,  c. 
81) ;  and  this  is  connected  by  philologists  with  the  San- 
scrit mahat  (great,  fiiyac,  and  magnxu;  Anqnetil  du 
Perron*s  Zend^A  vtsta,  ii,  565).  The  coincidence  of  a  San- 
8.^rit  m^yo,  in  the  sense  of  **  illusion,  magic,**  is  remark- 
able ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the  analo- 
gous Greek  worid,  is  the  derived  rather  than  the  original 
meaning  (comp.  Eichhoff,  Verglekhung  der  Sprache^  ed. 
Kaltschmidt,  p.  281).  Hyde  (L  c)  notices  another  ety- 
mology given  by  Arabian  authors,  which  makes  the  word 
= cropt-eared  (parvis  auribttt)^  but  rejects  iL  Prideaux, 
on  the  other  hand  {Cormectiany  under  B.C  522),  accepts 
it,  and  seriously  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  pseu- 
do-Smerdis  who  had  lost  his  ears  in  Herod,  iii,  69. 
Spanheim  {Dub,  Evtmg,  xviii)  speaks  favorably,  though 
not  decisively,  of  a  Hebrew  etymology. 

n.  ThHr  Original  Seat — This  name  has  come  to  us 
through  the  Greeks  as  the  proper  designation  of  the 
priestly  class  among  the  Persians  (Herod,  i,  182,  140 ; 
Xenoph.,  Cgrop,  viii,  1,  23;  Plato,  Alcib,  i,  122;  Diog. 
Laert.  ProtBtn,  1, 2 ;  Cicero,  De  Divin.  i,  41 ;  ApuL  ApoL 
p.  32  ed.  Casaubon,  p.  290  ed.  Elmenhorst ;  Porphyr.  De 
Abst.h  iv. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Mdyog),  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Magism  was  originally  a  Persian  institu- 
tion, and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  its  original  form  it  ever 
existed  among  the  Persians  at  all. 

The  earliest  notice  extant  of  the  magi  is  in  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix,3, 18),  where  mention  is 
made  of  Rab-mag,  a  term  which,  though  regarded  in  the 
A.V.  as  a  proper  name,  is  a  compound  of  3")  and  ^"0^ 
and  signifies  chitfrnaguM^  after  the  analogy  of  such  terms 
08  C^ID-an  {chufeufmck),  ngW-S"!  {chief  butler),  etc 
(See  below,  §  iv.)  The  Rab-mag  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
flame  as  the  Rab  Signin  al  hoi  Chakimin  (b?  "^339  n"l 
^*^iapn  ba)  of  Daniel  (ii,  48) ;  the  rwv  Upiuv  Imfnuio- 
TaroQ  o^Q  Ba/SvXoivioi  koXovci  Xa\!!aiov£  of  Diodorus 
Sic.  (ii,  24) ;  and  the  Apxinayoq  of  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters (Sozomen,  Hi$t.  Eodes,  i,  18).  This  indicates  the  ex- 
istence among  the  Chaldieans  of  the  magian  institute 
in  a  regular  form,  and  as  a  recognised  element  in  the 
state,  at  a  period  not  later  than  600  years  B.C  In  Jer. 
1,85,  it  is  evidently  the  same  class  that  is  referred  to  un- 
der the  designation  of  the  **  wise  men  of  Babylon."  In 
the  time  of  Daniel  we  find  the  institute  in  full  force  in 
Babylon  (Dan.  ii,  2, 12, 18, 24 ;  iv,  8, 16 ;  v,  7, 8).  From 
him  we  learn  that  it  comprised  five  classes— the  Char- 
tummim,  expounders  of  sacred  writings  and  interpreters 
of  signs  (i,  20 ;  ii,  2 ;  v,  4) ;  the  Ashaphim,  oonjuroro  (ii, 
10 ;  V,  7, 1 1 ;  comp.  xlvii,  9, 12) ;  the  Mekcuhepkwn^  exor- 
cists, soothsayers,  magicians,  diviners  (ii,  2 ;  compw  Isa. 
xlvii,  9, 18 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  9) ;  the  Goterim^  casters  of  nativ- 
ities, astrologists  (ii,27;  v,7, 11);  and  the  (7Aa«2im,  Chal- 
dseans  in  the  narrower  sense  (ii,5, 10;  iv,4;  v,7,  etc; 
compare  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdge,  i,  848  sq. ;  Hflvemick, 
Comment  Ub,  Daniel,  p.  52 ;  Gesenius,  Thea,  ad  voc.).  So 
much  was  Magism  a  Chaldaaan  institution  that  the  term 
Chaldaan  came  to  be  applied  as  a  synonym  for  the  class 
(Diod.  Sic  ii,  29  sq. ;  Strabo,  xvi,  762 ;  Diog.  Laertius, 
Proam,  1 ;  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i,  1 ;  Curtius,  Hist,  iii,  8, 6; 
Josephus,  War,  ii,  7, 8;  AuLGeUius,  xv,  20,  2;  Apulei- 
uMyAain,  ii,  228,  etc). 

Whether  Magism  was  indigenous  in  Chaldoa,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  the  adjacent  countries,  or  was  de- 
rived by  the  Chaldnans  ftx>m  Assyria,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  In  favor  of  its 
A883rrian  origin  it  has  been  urged  that  the  word  3^  is 
found  as  the  name  of  the  A883nrian  fire-priest  (Movers,  i, 
64,  240),  and  that  the  priests  of  the  Assyrian  Artemis 
at  Ephesns  were  called  Meg-Aby«i  (Strabo,  xiv,  641). 
Bat  on  this  nothing  can  be  built,  as  we  find  the  syllable 


Meg  or  Mag  occurring  in  names  and  titles  belonging  ta 
other  peoples,  as  Mag^Eizer  (fire-priest),  the  father  of 
Artemis  among  the  nKBnicians;  7ViKr^J/a^,Teker  the 
Magus  (on  a  Cilician  coin),  etc  When  it  S^  considered 
that  the  Chaldaan  was  Uie  older  nation,  and  that  the 
Assyrians  derived  many  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  in- 
stitutions from  the  Chaldeans  (Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monardiiea,  i,  808;  ii,  228),  the  probability  is  that  they 
derived  the  institution  of  the  magi  also.  That  the  in- 
stitution was  originally  Shemitic  is  ilirther  confirmed 
by  the  Phoenician  tradition  preserved  by  Sanchoniathon 
(ap.  Euseb.  Preep,  Evang,  i,  10),  that  Bfagos  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Titans,  and,  with  his  brother  Amynos, 
made  men  acquainted  with  villages  and  fiocks.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  word  VQ  has  more  ob- 
vious affinities  in  the  Indo-Germanic  than  in  the  She- 
mitic tongues  (see  above,  §  i) ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  much  against  the  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  magi  in  Shemitic  nations  anterior 
to  their  existence  among  those  of  the  Aryan  stock. 

That  Magism  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  a  Persian 
institution,  is  shown  from  several  considerations :  1.  The 
word  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Zend  lan- 
guage; at  any  rate,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta. 
2.  The  religions  system  of  the  ancient  Persians  was  a 
system  of  Dualism,  as  the  most  ancient  documents  con- 
cur with  the  monumental  evidence  to  prove  (see  Raw- 
linson*s  Herodotus,  i,  426),  but  with  this  Magism  had  no 
affinity.  8.  In  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Ydtus,  the  practicer 
of  magical  arts,  is  vehemently  denounced,  and  men  are 
enjoined  to  pray  and  present  oflerings  against  his  arts, 
as  an  invention  of  the  Dews.  4.  Xenophon  informs  us 
(Cyrop.  viii,  1, 23)  that  the  magi  were  first  established  in 
Persia  by  Cyrus  (comp.  also  Ammian.  Marc  xxiii,  6 ; 
Porphyr.  De  abstin,  iv,  16,  etc),  a  statement  which  can 
be  understood  only,  as  Heeren  suggests  (I,  i,  451  sq.). 
as  intimating  that  the  magian  insritnte,  which  existed 
long  before  this  among  the  Medes,  was  introduced  by  Cy- 
rus among  the  Persians  also.  5.  Herodotus  (i,  101)  states 
that  the  magi  formed  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Medes ; 
and  he  also  attributes  the  placing  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
on  the  Persian  throne  to  the  magi,  who  were  moved 
thereto  by  a  desire  to  substitute  the  Median  for  the  Per- 
sian rule  (iii,  61  sq. ;  compare  Ctesias,  Persica,  c  10-15 ; 
Justin,  Hist,  i,  9;  and  the  Behistun  inscription  as  trans- 
lated by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson ;  see  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  i, 
427).  6.  Herodotus  mentions  that,  after  this  attempt  of 
the  magi  had  been  frastrated,  it  became  a  usage  among 
the  Persians  to  observe  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  magi,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Magophonia  (juiyoi^ovia),  and  during  which  it  vras  not 
safe  for  any  magus  to  leave  the  house  (iii,  79 ;  Agathias, 
ii,  25),  a  usage  which  could  have  had  its  origin  only  at 
a  time  when  Magism  was  foreign  to  Persian  beliefs  and 
institutions.  7.  We  find  no  allusion  to  the  magi  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  a  circumstance  which,  though  not  of 
itself  of  much  importance,  falls  in  with  the  supposition 
that  Magism  was  not  at  that  time  a  predominant  Per- 
sian institution.  The  probability  is,  that  this  system 
had  its  sotirce  in  Chaldsea,  was  thence  propagated  to 
Assyria,  Media,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  was 
brought  from  Media  into  Persia,  where  it  came  at  first 
into  collision  both  with  the  national  prejudices  and  with 
the  ancient  religious  faith  of  the  people.  With  this  ac- 
cord the  traditions  which  impute  to  Zoroaster,  after  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  Magism,  some- 
times a  Parthian  and  sometimes  a  Bactrian  origin.  See 
Zoroaster.  Eventually,  however,  Magism  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  into  or  reconciled  with  Zoroasterism, 
perhaps  by  losing  its  original  theosophic  character,  and 
taking  on  a  more  practiod  or  thaumaturgic  phase 

III.  Profane  Accounts  of  the  ^>nfcr.— The  magi  were 
originally  one  of  the  six  tribes  (Herod,  i,  101 ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  V,  29)  into  which  the  nation  of  the  Medes 
was  divided,  who,  like  the  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions, were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  an 
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office  which  natanlly,  in  those  early  timet,  made  this 
caste  likewise  the  chief  depositaries  of  science  and  cul- 
tivators of  art  Little  in  detail  is  known  of  the  magi 
during  the  independent  existence  of  the  Median  gov- 
ernment; but  under  the  Medo-Persian  sway  the  magi 
formed  a  sacred  caste  or  college,  which  was  very  famous 
in  the  ancient  world  (Xenopb.  Cyrop,  viii,  1,  28 ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii,  6 ;  Heerenf /(^mh,  i,  451 ;  Schlosser, 
Universal  Ueber$,  i,  278).  Porphyry  {A  bet.  iv,  16)  says, 
^  The  learned  men  who  are  engaged  among  the  Persians 
in  the  service  of  the  Deity  are  called  magi;'*  and'Sui- 
das,  "Among  the  Persians  the  lovers  of  wisdom  (0iXo- 
90^0  and  the  servants  of  God  are  called  magi"  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (ii,  1084,  ed.  Falcon.),  the  magi  prac- 
ticed different  sorts  of  divination — 1,  by  evoking  the 
dead ;  2,  by  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph's  divining-cup,  Gen. 
xliv,  5) ;  3,  by  means  of  water.  By  the  employment  of 
these  means  the  magi  affected  to  disclose  the  future,  to 
influence  the  present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid. 
Even  the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accustomed  to 
interpret,  not  empirically,  but  according  to  such  estab- 
lished and  systematic  rules  as  a  learned  priesthood 
might  be  expected  to  employ  (Strabo,  xvi,"  762 ;  Cic- 
ero, De  Dicifu  i,  41 ;  iElian.  V,  H,  ii,  17).  The  success, 
however,  of  their  efforts  over  the  invinble  world,  as 
well  as  the  holy  office  which  they  exercised,  demanded 
in  themselves  peculiar  cleanliness  of  body,  a  due  regard 
to  which  and  to  the  general  principles  of  their  caste 
would  naturally  be  followed  by  professional  prosperity, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  conspired  with  prevailing  supersti- 
tion to  give  the  magi  great  social  consideration,  and 
make  them  of  high  importance  before  kings  and  princes 
(Diog.  Ijiert.  ix,  7,  2)— an  influence  which  they  appear 
to  have  sometimes  abused,  when,  descending  from  the 
peculiar  duties  of  their  high  office,  they  took  part  in  the 
strife  and  competitions  of  politics,  and  found  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful  even  to  overturn  thrones  (Herod, 
iii,  61  sq.).  These  abuses  were  reformed  by  Zoroaster, 
who  appeared,  according  to  many  authorities,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  7th  century  before  Christ.  He  was 
not  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  the  renovator  of 
an  old  and  corrupt  one,  being,  as  he  himself  intimates 
(Zend-Avesta,  i,  43),  the  restorer  of  the  word  which  Or- 
muzd  had  formerly  revealed,  but  which  the  influence  of 
Dews  had  degraded  into  a  false  and  deceptive  magic 
After  much  and  long-continued  opposition  on  the  part 
(>f  the  adherents  and  defenders  of  existing  corruptions, 
he  succeeded  in  his  virtuous  purposes,  and  caused  his 
system  eventually  to  prevail  He  appears  to  have  re- 
modelled the  institute  of  the  magian  caste,  dividing 
it  into  three  great  classes:  1,  Hcrbeds,  or  learners;  2, 
Mobeds,  or  masters;  3,  Destur  Mobeds,  or  perfect  schol- 
ars (Zend-Av.  11,171,261).  The  magi  alone  he  aUowed 
to  perform  the  religious  rites;  they  possessed  the  forms 
of  prayer  and  worship ;  they  knew  the  ceremonies  which 
availed  to  conciliate  Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatory  in  the 
public  offerings  (Herod,  i,  132).  They  accordingly  be- 
came the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  through  them  alone  Or- 
muzd made  his  will  known ;  none  but  them  could  see 
into  the  future,  and  they  disclosed  their  knowledge  to 
those  only  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  their 
good  will  Hence  the  power  which  the  magian  priest- 
hood possessed.  The  general  belief  in  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  predictions,  especially  when  founded  on 
astrological  calculations,  the  all  but  universal  custom  of 
consulting  the  will  of  the  divinity  before  entering  on 
any  important  undertaking,  and  the  blind  faith  which 
was  reposed  in  all  that  the  magi  did,  reported,  or  com- 
manded, combined  to  create  for  that  sac«rdotal  caste  a 
power,  both  in  public  and  in  private  concerns,  which  has 
probably  never  been  exceeded.  Indeed  the  soothsayer 
was  a  public  officer,  a  member,  if  not  the  president,  of 
the  privy  council  in  the  Medo-Persian  court,  demanded 
alike  for  show,  in  order  to  influence  the  people,  and  for 
use,  in  order  to  guide  the  state.  Hence  the  person  of 
the  monarch  was  surrounded  by  priests,  who,  in  differ- 


ent ranks  and  with  different  offices,  conspired  to  i 
the  throne,  uphold  the  established  religion,  and  ooncUt- 
ate  or  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  subject.  The  fitness 
of  the  magi  for,  and  their  usefulness  to,  an  Oriental 
court  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  pomp  of  their 
dress,  the  splendor  of  their  ceremonial,  and  the  number 
and  gradation  of  the  sacred  associates.  Well  may  Cy- 
rus, in  uniting  the  Medes  to  his  Persian  subjects,  have 
adopted,  in  all  its  magnificent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  to  him  the  affections  of  his  con- 
quered subjects,  and  promote,  more  than  any  otlier  thing, 
his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  hu  empire.  Nei- 
ther the  functions  nor  the  influence  of  this  sacred  caste 
were  reserved  for  peculiar,  rare,  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, but  ran  through  the  web  of  human  life.  At  the 
break  of  day  they  had  to  chant  the  divine  hymns.  This 
office  being  performed,  then  came  the  daily  sacrifice  to 
be  offered,  not  indiscriminately,  but  to  the  divinities 
whose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an  office,  therefore,  which 
none  but  the  initiated  could  fulfil  As  an  illustration 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  magi  were  held,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  a  princely  education  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  peculiar  learning  of  their  sacred  order,  which  was 
an  honor  conceded  to  no  other  but  royal  personages,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  and  very  peculiar  instances  (Cicero, 
De  IHvin,  i,  28 ;  Plutarch,  Themigtodei),  This  magian 
learning  embraced  everything  which  regarded  the  high- 
er culture  of  the  nation,  being  known  in  history  under 
the  designation  of  "the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Pendans.** 
It  comprised  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites,  cus- 
toms, usage^  and  observances,  which  related  not  merely 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  to  the  whole  private 
life  of  every  worshipper  of  Ormuzd — the  duties  which, 
as  such,  he  had  to  observe,  and  the  punbhments  which 
followed  the  neglect  of  these  obligations,  whence  may 
be  learned  how  necessary  the  act  of  the  priest  on  all  oc- 
casions was.  Under  the  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
bound  himself  up  with  the  entire  public  and  domestic 
life.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  time  of  Cambys&s  in  the  hands  of  the  magi,  for 
from  them  was  chosen  the  college  or  bench  of  royal 
judges,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  history  of 
that  monarch  (Herod,  iv,  31 ;  vii,  194;  comp.  Elsther  i, 
18).  Men  who  held  these  offices,  possessed  this  learn- 
ing, and  exerted  this  influence  with  the  people,  may 
have  proved  a  check  to  Oriental  despotism  no  less  pow- 
erful than  constitutional,  though  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarantee  their  own  lives  against  the  wrath 
of  the  monarch  (Herod.  %ii,  194;  compare  Dan.  ii,  12); 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  well  versed  in  those  court- 
ly arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears  the  sword  is  won 
to  protect  instead  of  destroying.  Thus  Cambyses,  wish- 
ing to  marry  his  sister,  inquired  of  the  magi  (like  Henry 
VIII)  if  the  laws  permitted  such  a  union :  **  We  have," 
they  adroitly  answered,  **  no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  a 
law  there  is  which  declares  that  the  king  of  the  Persians 
may  do  what  he  pleases**  (Heeren,  /Am,  I,  i,  451  sq. ; 
Hyde,  Rel  Vet.  Permrum,  ch.  xxxi,  p.  872  sq. ;  Briason, 
Princip.  Per$.  p.  179  sq.). 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Chaldsans  (Strabo,  xvi,  762 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  Proctm.  1),  and  also  of  magi  (Diog.  Laert.  viii,  1, 
8).  They  lived  scattered  over  the  land  in  different 
places  (Strabo,  xvi,  789 ;  compare  Dan.  ii,  14),  and  had 
possessions  of  their  own.  The  temple  of  Bdus  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  astronomical  observations,  but  their 
astronomy  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  practiced  by  the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic  ii, 
31 ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Op.  ii,  488 ;  consult  Ideler,  in  the 
TranmctumB  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1824-26),  and 
was  specially  directed  to  vain  attempts  to  foretell  the 
future,  predict  the  fate  of  individuals  or  of  communities, 
and  sway  the  present^  in  alliance  with  augury,  incanta- 
tion, and  magic  (Aul  Gell  iii,  10,  9 ;  xiv,  1 ;  Am.  Mar- 
cell  xxiii,  6 ;  p.  352,  ed.  Bipont ;  Diod.  Sic  ii,  29 ;  oomp^ 
Isa.  xlvii,  9, 13 ;  Dan.  ii). 
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IV.  PoiUion  occupitdbj/  the  Magi  m  the  period  covered  | 
bjf  the  History  of  the  0.  T.— In  the  Hebrew  text  the  word 
occurs  hot  twice,  aiid  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xxxix,  8  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldwn  officers 
sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the  name 
or  title  of  Rab-Mag  (a^'a*?).  This  word  is  interpret^ 
ed,  after  the  analogy  of  Rab-sbakeh  and  Rab-earis,  as 
equivalent  to  chief  of  the  magi  (Ewald,  Propketen,  and 
Hitzig,  ad  loc,  taking  it  as  the  title  of  Nergal-Sharezer), 
and  we  thus  find  both  the  name  and  the  order  occupying 
a  conspicuous  place  under  the  government  of  the  Chal- 
dsBans.  It  is  dear  that  there  were  various  kinds  of  wise 
men,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  were  classes  belong- 
ing to  one  great  order,  which  comprised,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  magi,  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  service 
of  religion ;  so  that  we  find  here  an  ample  priesthood,  a 
sacred  college,  graduated  in  rank  and  honor  (see  Ber- 
tholdt,  8  Excurs,  zum  Dan,;  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  ha, 
ii,  854  sq.).  The  word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  et3nnol- 
ogy  of  magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably  Shemitic,  the  last  is 
all  but  unquestionably  Aryan.  The  problem  thus  pre- 
sented admits  of  two  solutions :  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldsans  to  have  been  a  Haraitic  people,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonians  [see  CHALDiSAN],  we 
must  then  suppose  that  the  colossal  schemes  of  great- 
ness which  showed  themselves  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
quests led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise  men  and 
religious  teachers  of  the  nations  which  he  subdued,  and 
that  thus  the  sacred  tribes  of  the  Medes  rose  under  his 
rule  to  favor  and  power.  His  treatment  of  those  who 
bore  a  like  character  among  the  Jews  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes 
this  hypothesis  a  natural  one:  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  between  the  Medes  and  the  Chaldieans  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire  would 
account  for  the  intermixture  of  religious  systems  be- 
longing to  two  different  races.  (2.)  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  R^nan  (tiittoire  dee  Lcaupiee  SkimitiqueSy  p. 
66, 67),  following  Lassen  and  Ritter,  we  look  on  the  Chal- 
dieans as  themselves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and 
possessing  strong  affinities  with  the  Medes,  there  is  even 
less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the  one 
people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  other.  It  is  like- 
ly enough,  in  either  case,  that  the  simpler  Median  relig- 
ion which  the  magi  brought  with  them,  corresponding 
more  br  less  closely  to  the  faith  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  lost 
some  measure  of  its  original  purity  through  this  contact 
^  with  the  darker  superstitions  of  the  old  Babylonian  pop- 
ulation. From  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  names  both  of  the  magi  and  ChaldsMuis  are  identi- 
fied with  the  astrology,  divination,  and  interpretation  of 
dreams,  which  had  impressed  themselves  on  the  proph- 
ets of  Israel  as  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
old  Babel  religion  (Isa.  xliv,  25 ;  xlvii,  13).  The  magi 
took  their  places  among  *Hhe  astrologers,  and  star- 
gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticators.** 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel 
and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associated.  They  are  described 
as  ^  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the  magicians  (Sept  ftayovg) 
and  astrologers'*  (Dan.  i,  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sym- 
pathizes with  the  order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
enrolled,  as  to  intercede  for  them  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  ii,  24),  and  accepts 
an  office  which,  as  making  him  "  master  of  the  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  Chaldieans,  soothsayers'*  (Dan.  v,  11), 
was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Rab-Mag  who 
first  came  before  us.  May  we  conjecture  that  he  found 
in  the  belief  which  the  magi  had  brought  with  them 
some  elements  of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  hb 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
strong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a  hundred  ways 
when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the  purest  Shemitic  faiths 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other  (Dan.  vi,  8, 
16,  26;  Ezra  i,  1-4;  Isa.  xliv,  28),  agreeing  as  they  did 
in  their  hatred  of  idolatry  and  In  their  ackuowledgnif  nt 
of  the  **  God  of  Heaven  ?"  The  acts  which  accompanied 
his  appointment  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  high  rever- 


ence in  which  the  magi  were  held :  **  Then  the  Idng^ 
Nebuchadnezzar,  feU  upon  his  face  and  worshipped  Dan« 
iel,  and  commanded  that  they  should  offer  an  oblation 
and  sweet  odors  unto  him"  (verse  46 ;  see  also  verse  48). 
From  tlie  49th  verse  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  this  priestly  order,  as  we  know  it  did  to  the  hierarchy 
of  northern  and  more  modem  courts.  (See  MUnter,  A  n- 
tiq,  A  bhandlung.  p.  144;  Bleek, in  Schleiermacher's  TheoL 
Zeitschr.  iii,  277 ;  Hengstenberg's  Daniel^  p.  841.) 

The  name  of  the  magi  does  not  meet  us  io  the  Bibli- 
cal account  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings.  If,  however,  we 
identify  the  Artaxcrxes  who  stopped  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (Ezra  iv,  17-22)  with  the  pseudo-Smerdis  of 
Herodotus  [see  Artaxbrxes]  and  the  Gomates  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  we  may  see  here  also  another  point 
of  contact  (Compare  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  translation 
of  the  Behistun  inscription :  **  The  rites  which  Gomates 
the  magian  had  introduced  I  prohibited.  I  restored  to 
the  state  the  chants,  and  the  worship,  and  to  those  fam- 
ilies which  Gomates  the  magian  had  deprived  of  them" 
IJoum,  ofAeiatic  Sac  vol  x,  and  Blakesley's  Herodotue, 
Excurs.  on  iii,  74]).  The  magian  attempt  to  reassert 
Median  supremacy,  and  with  it  probably  a  corrupted 
Chaldaized  form  of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer 
faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  propa- 
gator, would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antagonism 
to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  protected  and  sup- 
ported. The  immediate  renewal  of  the  suspended  work 
on  the  triumph  of  Darius  (Ezra  iv,  24 ;  v,  1, 2 ;  vi,  7, 8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  story  of  the  actual  massacre  of  the  magi  throughout 
the  dominions  of  Darius,  and  of  the  commemorative 
magophonia  (Herod,  iii,  79),  with  whatever  exaggera- 
tions it  may  be  mixed  up,  indicates  in  like  manner  the 
triumph  of  the  Zoroastrian  S3rstem.  If  we  accept  the 
traditional  date  of  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Dari- 
us, we  may  see  in  the  changes  which  he  effected  a  re- 
vival of  the  older  system.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  the  word  magi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  priests  being  there  described  as  atharva  (guardians 
of  the  fire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  prohibitions 
in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magic  which,  in  the  West,  and 
possibly  in  the  East  also,  took  its  name  from  them,  and 
with  which,  it  would  appear,  they  had  already  become 
tainted.  All  such  arts,  auguries,  necromancy,  and  the 
like,  are  looked  on  as  evil,  and  emanating  from  Ahriman, 
and  are  pursued  by  the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the 
most  persistent  hostility  (Du  PenoTifZend^Aveslay  vol  i, 
part  ii,  p.  269, 424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it  prob- 
ably the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under  Xerx- 
es the  magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates  that 
they  had  recovered  from  their  temporary  depression. 
They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers  (Herod,  vii, 
19),  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had  been  in  the  court 
of  AMtyages.  They  prescribe  the  strange  and  terrible 
sacrifices  at  the  Stryroon  and  the  Nine  Ways  (Herod, 
vii,  114).  They  were  said  to  have  urged  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  of  Greece  (Cicero,  De  I^gg,  ii,  10). 
Traces  of  their  influence  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  re- 
gard paid  by  Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  Greek  god 
that  offered  the  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Mithras 
(Herod,  viii,  134),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which  had 
previously  been  shown  by  the  Median  Datis  towards 
the  island  of  Delos  (Herod,  vi,  97).  They  come  before 
the  Greeks  as  the  representatives  of  the  religion  of  the 
Persians.  No  sacrifices  may  be  offered  unless  one  of 
their  order  is  present  chanting  the  prescribed  prayers, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (Herod,  i,  1S2).  No 
great  change  is  traceable  in  their  position  during  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  position  of  Ju- 
diea  as  a  Persian  province  must  have  kept  up  some 
measure  of  contact  between  the  two  religious  systems. 
The  histories  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah  point  to  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exercised  by  members  of  the 
subject-race.    It  might  well  be  that  the  religious  minds 
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4t  the  two  nations  would  learn  to  respect  each  other, 
and  that  some  measore  of  the  prophetic  hopes  of  Israel 
might  mingle  with  the  belief  of  the  magi.  As  an  order 
they  perpetuated  themselves  under  the  Parthian  kings. 
The  name  rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sassanids.  The 
dassitication  which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was  rec- 
ognised as  the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  S3rstem,  after  other 
and  lower  elementa  had  mingled  with  the  earlier  dual- 
ism, and  might  be  traced  even  in  the  religion  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Parsees. 

V.  Tramition-atages  m  the  ffistofy  of  the  Word  and 
of  the  Order  between  the  dote  of  the  O.T.andthe  time 
of  the  N,  T,—ln  the  mean  while  the  title  magi  was  ac- 
quiring a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  it^ 
self  to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system 
of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  beoune  a  by-word  for  the  worst 
form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is 
traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word 
by  the  two  great  tragedians.  In  iEschylus  (/Vtms, 
291)  it  retains  its  old  significance  as  denoting  simply  a 
tribe.  In  Sophocles  {OCd.  Tyr,  887)  it  appears  among 
the  epitbeu  of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon 
Tiresias.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  religion  with 
which  the  word  was  associated  still  maintained  its 
ground  as  the  faith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  fall- 
ing into  utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good  and  at  another  the  bad  side 
of  the  word  is  uppermost.  Thus  the  fiaytia  of  Zoroas- 
ter is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as  a  ^i oiv  ^tpa- 
wtiOf  forming  the  groundwork  of  an  education  which 
he  praises  as  far  better  than  that  of  the  Athenians  (A  ^ 
ci6i  i,  122  o).  Xenophon,  in  like  manner,  idealizes  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  order  {Cyrop,  iv,  5, 16 ; 
6,  6).  Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later  lexicogra- 
phers. The  word  magos  u  equivalent  to  dwarsuw  Kai 
^tipiiaKivriiQy  but  it  is  also  used  for  the  ^to^tfii^g  xai 
^foXoyog  Ktti  itpcuc  (Hesych.).  The  magi,  as  an  order, 
are  o't  wapA  UtpQatg  ^t\6ao<^i  cat  ^a^toi  (Suidas). 
The  word  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sept,  and 
from  them  into  those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscil- 
lating between  the  two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used 
in  either.  The  reUtions  which  had  existed  between  the 
Jews  and  Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
nence to  the  more  fkvorable  associations  in  their  use  of 
it.  In  Daniel  (i,  20;  ii,  2, 10.  27;  v,  11)  it  is  used,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners  with  whom 
the  prophet  was  associated.  Philo,  in  like  manner  {Quod 
omnis  probite  Hber^  p.  792),  mentions  the  magi  with  warm 
praise,  as  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture and  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections, 
worthy  of  being  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  per- 
haps natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  theoeophic  Jew  of  Alexandria.  There 
were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  known  as 
**  ChakUei,''  "  Mathematid,"  and  the  like,  bore  thie  name 
also.  Their  arts  were  "  artes  magtae.*'  Though  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  letters  might  recognise  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cicero,  De  Divin,  i, 
28, 41%  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents  and  of 
historians  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at  once  hateful 
and  contemptible  (Tacitus,  i4  an.  i,  82 ;  ii,  27 ;  xii,  22, 59), 
and,  as  such,  were  the  victims  of  repeated  edicts  of  ban- 
ishment. See  Lenormant,  Ch<tldaan  Magic  (Lond.  1877). 

YI.  The  Magi  at  they  appear  in  the  N.  T.— We  need 
not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find  that  thb  is  the  predom- 
inant meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
The  noun,  and  the  verb  derived  from  it  (jtaytia  and  fta- 
ytvut)f  are  used  by  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who 
18  therefore  known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii,  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is  de- 
acribed  (Acts  xiii,8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen  Elymas, 
a  title  which  was  equivalent  tu  Magus.     See  Elymas. 

In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word  retains 
(probably,  at  least)  iu  better  meaning.    In  the  Gospel 


of  Matthew,  written  (according  to  the  general  belief  of 
eariy  Christian  writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of 
Palestme,  we  find  it,  not  as  embodying  the  ooDteaopi 
which  the  flrauds  of  imposton  had  brought  upon  it 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  senae 
which  it  had  had  of  old,  as  associated  with  a  rdigioa 
which  they  respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of 
their  own  prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spite  of  pa- 
tristic authorities  on  the  other  side,  asserting  that  the 
Md^oc  dwo  dvaroXitv  of  Matt,  ii,  1  were  sorceren 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not  from 
above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of  darkncaa 
into  light  (Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom.  Theophylact,  ia 
Spanheim,  Dub,  Evang,  xix;  lightfiwt,  Bor,  Heb,  in 
Matt,  ii),  we  are  justified,  not  less  by  the  eantenems  of 
later  interpreters  (including  even  Mald<ttiattts)  than  fay 
the  general  tenor  of  Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in 
them  men  such  as  those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sept.  translators  of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philo 
— at  once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not  mingling 
any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts  after  a  higher 
knowledge.  The  vagueness  of  the  description  IcAves 
their  coimtry  undefined,  and  implies  that  probably  the 
evangelist  himself  had  no  certain  information.  The 
same  phrase  is  used  as  in  passages  where  the  exprcaa 
object  is  to  include  a  wide  range  of  country  (compare 
dwb  dvaroXwVf  Matt,  viii,  11 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  Luke  xiii,  29). 
Probably  the  region  chiefly  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Palestinian  Jew  would  be  the  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  the  land  of 
"the  chUdren  of  the  East*"  in  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  xxix,  1 ;  Judg.  vi,  8 ;  vii,  12 ; 
viii,  10).  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  probably  that  of 
Matthew,  included  under  this  name  countries  that  lay 
considerably  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine. Balaam  came  from  **  the  mountains  of  the  East,** 
L  e.  from  Pethor,  on  the  Euphrates  (Numb,  xxiii,  7 ; 
xxii,  5).  Abraham  (or  CTyrus  ?)  is  the  righteous  man 
raised  up  *'  from  the  East"  (Isa.  xli,  2).  The  Persian 
conqueror  is  called  "  from  the  East,  from  a  far  country"* 
(Isa.  xlvi,  11). 

We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  very 
varying  interpretations  given  of  words  that  allowed  so 
wide  a  field  for  conjecture.  Some  of  these  are,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  worth  noticing.  (1)  The  feeling  of  some 
early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of 
the  men  of  Sheba  and  Seba  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10, 15;  compare 
Isa*  Ix,  6)  led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of 
the  magi  (Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius, Cypri- 
an, in  Spanheim,  Dvb,  Evtmg,  L  c),  and  they  have  b«en 
followed  by  Baronius,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and  Light- 
foot.  (2)  Others  have  conjectured  Mesopotamia  as  the 
great  seat  of  Chaldiean  astrology  (Origen,  Horn,  m  Matt* 
vi  and  vii),  or  Egypt  as  the  country  in  which  magic 
was  most  prevalent  (Meyer,  ad  loc).  (8)  The  historiral 
associations  of  the  word  led  others  again,  with  greater 
probability,  to  fix  on  Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  magi 
members  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  name  of 
right  belonged  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  (^vin,  Ob- 
hausen),  while  Hyde  {ReLPert.\,c)  suggests Parthia, 
as  being  at  that  time  the  conspicuous  Ea«tem  monarchy 
in  which  the  magi  were  recognised  and  honored. 

It  is,  perhapsi,  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Matt,  ii  that  in  these  magi  we  may  recognise,  as 
the  Church  has  done  from  a  very  early  period,  the  first 
Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The  name,  by  itself, 
indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts  xiii,  8  to  a  Jewish  false 
prophet,  would  hardly  prove  this;  but  the  distinctire 
epithet  ^'  from  the  East""  was  probably  intended  to  mark 
them  out  as  different  in  character  and  race  from  the 
Western  magi,  Jews,  and  others,  who  swarmed  over  the 
Roman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem,  it  is 
to  ask,  not  after  *^  our  king"  or  ^  the  king  of  Israel,"  hut, 
as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do^  after  ^  the  king  of 
the  Jews."    The  language  of  the  0.-T.  propheta  and 
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the  liadidonal  interpieUtion  of  it  are  apfMuently  new 
thing!  to  them.  The  namtive  of  Matt,  ii  sapplies  us 
with  an  oatUne  which  we  may  leigitimately  endeavor  to 
fill  up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  infers 
enoe  and  illustration.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus there  appeared  among  the  strangers  who  visited  Je- 
rusalem these  men  from  the  far  East.  They  were  not 
idolaters.  Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  that 
of  any  other  Gentiles  (compare  Wisd.  xiii,  6, 7).  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  country,  their  statement  indi- 
cates that  they  were  watchers  of  the  stars,  seeking  to 
read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations.  They  said  that 
they  had  seen  a  star  in  which  they  recognised  such  a 
prognostic  They  were  sore  that  one  was  bom  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  came  to  pay  their  homage.  It  may 
have  been  simply  that  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction  of  Ju- 
d«Ba.  It  may  have  been  that  some  form  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  Balaam,  that  a  ^  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob** 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17),  bad  reached  them,  either  through  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions  running 
parallel  with  the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recog- 
nise its  fulfilment  (Origen,  c  CeU,  i ;  Hom.  in  Num,  xiii ; 
but  the  h3rpothestB  is  neither  neoeaiaiy  nor  satis&ctory ; 
comp.  ElUcott,  Uultean  Leaturts,  p.  77).  It  may  have 
been,  lastly,  that  the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to 
their  own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect  a 
succession  of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as  prophets 
to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  kingdom  (Tavemier, 
Trciveit,  iv,  8),  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  ^e  kingdom,  to  con- 
quer Ahriman  and  to  raise  the  dead  (Du  Perron,  Zend" 
iltr.  i,2,p.46;  Hyde,  c  81;  EUicott,  FuZfeon  Lecf.  L  c.), 
and  in  strange  fantastic  ways  connecting  these  redeem- 
ers with  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Tavemier,  Lc;  and 
D'Herbelot,  B&Hotk.  Orieni,  a.  v.  Zerdascht),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that  their 
contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on  stronger 
grounds  may  have  prepared  them  to  see  in  a  king  of 
the  Jews  the  Oshanderbegha  (*^  Homo  Mundi,"  Hyde,  L 
c.)  or  the  Zoriosb  whom  they  expected.  In  any  case 
they  shared  the  **  vetus  et  constans  opinio^  which  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  East,  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
people,  crushed  and  broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  des- 
tined once  again  to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  appeared,  occupying  the  position 
of  Destur^Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as 
the  representatives  of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated,  and  with 
the  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh  which  were  the 
customary  gifts  of  subject  nations  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  11 ; 
Psa.  Ixxii,  16;  1  Kings  x,  2, 10;  2  Chron.  ix,  24;  Cant. 
iii,6;  iv,  14).  The  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound 
on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the  tvran- 
nous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could  hardly  fail  to  attract 
notice  and  excite  a  people  among  whom  Mesnanic  ex- 
pectations had  already  begun  to  show  themselves  (Luke 
ii,  25, 88).  ^  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him."  The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  was  formally  placed 
before  them.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  subtle,  fox- 
like character  of  the  king  that  he  should  pretend  to 
share  the  expectations  of  the  people  in  order  that  he 
might  find  in  what  direction  they  pointed,  and  then 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  crush  them.  See 
Herop.  The  answer  given,  based  upon  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  Mic.  v,  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  pUms. 
He  had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  deter- 
mine the  time :  with  what  was  probably  a  real  belief  in 
astrology,  he  inquire<l  of  them  diligently  when  they  had 
first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed  that  that  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  birth,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong. 
The  magi  accordingly  were  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  forerunners  of  the  king's  own  hom- 


age. As  they  jonmeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  wiuch 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  (See  Star  in  the  East 
for  this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  its  ap- 
pearance.) The  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fort- 
night, or  four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  before, 
had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rade  stable  of  the 
caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  apparently  abated,  and 
the  magi,  entering  ^  the  house"  (fiiatt.  ii,  11),  feU  down 
and  paid  their  homage  and  offered  their  gifts.  Once 
more  they  received  guidance  through  the  channel  which 
their  work  and  their  studies  had  made  familiar  to  them. 
From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the 
magi  had  been  fiunoos  as  the  interpreters  of  dreams. 
That  which  they  received  now  need  not  have  involved 
a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them.  It  was 
enough  that  it  directed  them  to  **  return  to  their  own 
country  another  way."  With  this  their  history,  so  far 
as  the  N.  T.  carries  us,  conies  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  criticism.  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  th« 
magi  in  a  Gospel  which  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  the  infancy  of  Chriist  as  that  of  Luke,  and 
the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  this  incident  with  those 
which  he  narrates,  have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing 
suspicion  on  what  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The 
advocate  of  the  **  mythical  theory"  sees  in  this  almost  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Leben  Jew,  i,  272). 
**  There  must  be  prodigies  gathering  round  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  CHiriBt.  Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had 
their  stars,  and  so  must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his 
childhood  the  homage  of  the  representatives  of  other 
races  and  creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside  the 
range  of  history,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  any  conteoa- 
porary  lustorian."  The  answers  to  these  objectioos  may 
be  briefly  stated.  (1)  Assuming  the  central  (act  of  the 
eariy  chapters  of  Matthew,  no  objection  lies  against  any 
of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of  their  being  wonderful 
and  improbable.  It  woukl  be  in  harmony  with  our  ex- 
pectations that  there  should  be  signs,  and  wonders  indi** 
eating  its  presence.  The  objection  therefore  postulates 
the  absolute  incredulity  of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point 
at  issue  (compare  Trench,  8t€ir  of  the  Wise  Meny  p.  124). 
(2)  The  question  whether  this,  or  any  other  given  nar^ 
rative  connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ,  bears  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  a  tn^thUf  is  therefore  one  to  be  deterr 
mined  by  its  own  merits,  on  its  own  evidence ;  and  theo 
the  case  stands  thus:  A  mythical  story  is  characterized 
for  the  most  part  by  a  large  admixture  of  what  Is  wild, 
poetical,  fantastic  A  comparison  of  Matt,  ii  with  the 
Jewish  or  Mohammedan  legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even 
with  the  Christian  mythology  which  afterwards  gath- 
ered round  this  very  chapter,  will  show  how  wide  is  the 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narrative,  without  or- 
nament, without  exaggeration,  f^rom  the  overflowing 
luxuriance  of  those  figments  (comp.  §  VII,  below).  (8) 
The  absence  of  any  direct  confirmatory  evidence  in  other 
writers  of  the  time  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  want  of  any  full  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
later  years  of  Herod.  The  momentary  excitement  of 
the  arrival  of  such  travellers  as  the  magi,  or  of  the 
slaughter  of  some  score  of  children  in  a  small  Jewish 
town,  would  easily  be  eflbced  by  the  more  agitating 
events  that  followed.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not 
more  conclusive  against  this  fact  than  it  is  (assuming 
the  spuriousness  of  Ant.  xviii,  4,  3)  against  the  fact  of 
the  cracifixion  and  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  The  more  per- 
plexing absence  of  all  mention  of  the  magi  in  Luke's 
Gospel  may  yet  receive  some  probable  explanation.  So 
far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is,  however,  at  least 
possible  that  Luke,  knowing  that  the  facts  related  by 
Matthew  were  already  current  among  the  churches, 
sought  rather  to  add  what  was  not  yet  recorded.   Some* 
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diing,  too,  may  have  been  doe  to  the  leading  thoughts 
of  the  two  Gospels.  Matthew,  dwelling  chielly  on  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  seizes  natu- 
rally on  the  first  recognition  of  that  character  by  the 
magi  of  the  East  (comp.  on  the  fitness  of  this,  Mill,  Pim- 
theistic  Principles^  p.  375).  Luke,  portraying  the  Son 
of  Man  in  his  sympathy  with  common  men,  in  his  com- 
passion on  the  poor  and  humble,  dwells  as  naturally  on 
the  manifestation  to  the  shepherds  on  the  hills  of  Beth- 
lehem. It  may  be  added  further  that  everything  tends 
to  show  that  the  latter  evangelist  derived  the  materials 
for  this  part  of  his  hbtory  much  more  directly  from  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred,  than  did  the  former; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  she  might 
come  to  dwell  on  that  which  connected  itself  at  once 
with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  peace,  good  wiU,  salva- 
tion, rather  than  on  the  homage  and  offerings  of  stran- 
gers, which  seemed  to  be  the  presage  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  had  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of 
poverty,  and  to  the  death  upon  the  cross. 

VIL  LcUer  Traditions  which  have  gathered  round  the 
Magi  of  Matt,  ii. — In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is 
told  by  the  Gospel  writers  in  plain,  simple  words  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  legends.  A 
Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed  that  which  it- 
self had  nothing  in  common  with  it  The  love  of  the 
strange  and  marvellous,  the  eager  desire  to  fill  up  in  de- 
tail a  narrative  which  had  been  left  in  outline,  and  to 
make  every  detail  the  representative  of  an  idear— these, 
which  tend  everywhere  to  the  growth  of  the  mythical 
element  within  the  region  of  history,  fixed  themselves, 
naturally  enough,  precisely  on  those  portions  of  the  life 
of  Christ  where  the  written  records  were  the  least  com- 
plete. The  stages  of  this  development  present  them- 
selves in  regular  succession. 

(1)  The  magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
**  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  order.  The  prophe- 
cies of  Psa.  Ixxii;  Isa.  xlix,  7,  28;  Ix,  16,  must  be  ful- 
filled in  them,  and  they  become  princes  ("  reguli,"  Ter- 
tiUL  ft  Jud.  9 ;  c.  Marc.  6).  This  tends  more  and  more 
to  be  the  dominant  thought  When  the  arrival  of  the 
magi,  rather  than  the  birth  or  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as 
the  first  of  his  mighty  works,  comes  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  great  epiphany  of  his  divine  power,  the  older  title 
of  the  feast  receives  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  substitute, 
that  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings.  (2)  The  number 
of  the  wise  men,  which  Matthew  leaves  altogether  un- 
defined, was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were  three  (Leo 
Magn.  Serm,  ad  Epiph.\  because  thus  they  became  a 
symbol  of  the  mysterious  trinity  (Hilary  of  Aries),  or 
because  then  the  number  corresponded  to  the  threefold 
gifts,  or  to  the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  human  race  descended  from  the 
sons  of  Noah  (Bede,  De  Collect,),  (3)  Symbolic  mean- 
ings were  found  for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  The  gold 
they  offered  as  to  a  king.  With  the  myrrh  they  pre- 
figured the  bitterness  of  the  passion,  the  embalmment 
for  the  buriaL  With  the  frankincense  they  adored  the 
di\inity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicer,  Thes,  s.  v.  Mdyoi ; 
Brev,  Rom,  in  Kpiph.  passim).  (4)  Later  on,  in  a  tra- 
dition which,  though  appearing  in  a  Western  writer,  is 
traceable  probably  to  reports  brought  back  by  pilgrims 
from  Italy  or  the  East,  the  names  are  added,  and  Gas- 
par,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar  take  their  place  among 
the  objects  of  Christian  reverence,  and  are  honored  as 
the  patron  saints  of  travellers.  The  passage  from  Bede 
{De  Collect,)  is  in  many  ways  interesting,  and  as  it  is 
not  commonly  quoted  by  commentators,  though  often 
referred  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  it :  "  Primus 
dicitur  fuisse  Melchior,  qui  senex  et  canus,  barb&  pro- 
lixa  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Domino.  Secundus, 
nomine  Gaspar,  juvenis  imberbis,  rubicundus,  thure, 
quasi  Deo  oblatione  dign4,  Deum  honoravit  Tertius 
fuscus,  integre  barbatus,  Baltassar  nomine,  per  myr- 
rham  filium  horoinis  moritnruro  professus."  The  trea- 
tise De  CoUectaneis  is,  in  fact,  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  memoranda  in  the  form  of  question  and  answei;    The 


desire  to  find  names  for  those  who  have  none  given 
them  is  very  noticeable  in  other  instances  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  magi ;  e.  g.  it  gives  those  of  the  penitent 
and  impenitent  thief.  The  passage  quoted  above  is 
followed  by  a  description  of  their  dress,  taken  obviously 
either  from  some  early  painting,  or  from  the'  decorations 
of  a  miracle-play  (comp.  the  account  of  such  a  perform- 
ance in  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Mem,  p.  70).  The  ac- 
count of  the  offerings,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  agree 
with  the  traditional  hexameter  of  the  Latin  Church : 
'*  Gaspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar  au- 
rum.*' We  recognise  at  once  in  the  above  description 
the  received  types  of  the  early  pictorial  art  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  open  to  believe  that  both  the  description 
and  the  art-types  may  be  traced  to  early  quasi-dramatic 
representations  of  the  facts  of  the  nativity.  In  any  such 
representations  names  of  some  kind  would  become  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  were  probably  invented  at  ran- 
dom. Familiar  as  the  names  given  by  Bede  now  are  to 
us,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  authority 
than  Bithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar  (Moroni,  Dix- 
ionar,  s.  v.  Magi) ;  Magalath,  PangaUth,  Saracen ;  Ap- 
pellius,  Amerius,  and  Damascus,  and  a  score  of  other* 
(Spanheim,  Dub,  Evang,  ii,  288). 

In  the  Eastern  Chureb,  where,  it  would  seem,  there 
was  less  desire  to  find  symbolic  meanings  than  to  mag- 
nify the  circumstances  of  the  history,  the  traditions  a»- 
sume  a  different  character.  The  magi  arrive  at  Jera- 
salem  with  a  retinue  of  1000  men,  having  left  behind 
them,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  an  army 
of  7000  (Jacob.  Edess.  and  Bar-hebneus,  in  Hyde,  /.  c). 
They  have  been  led  to  underuke  the  journey,  not  by 
the  star  only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared 
with  the  Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  founder  of 
their  own  faith.  Zoroaster  had  predicted  that  in  the 
latter  days  there  should  be  a  mighty  One  and  a  Re- 
deemer, and  that  his  descendants  should  see  the  star 
which  should  be  the  herald  of  his  coming.  According 
to  another  legend  (Opus  imperf,  in  Matt,  U  apud  Chry- 
sost,  t  vi,  ed.  Montfaucon)  they  came  from  the  remotest 
East,  near  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  They  had  been 
taught  to  expect  the  star  by  a  writing  that  bore  Uie 
name  of  Seth.  That  expectation  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  woe 
appointed  to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Their  post  of  ob- 
servation was  a  rock  known  as  the  Mount  of  Victory. 
Night  by  night  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  prayed, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavens.  At  last  the  star  ap- 
peared, and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bearing  a 
cross.  A  voice  came  from  it  and  bade  them  proceed  to 
Judaea.  They  started  on  their  two  years'  journey,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the  drink  with  which 
they  started  never  failed  them.  The  gifts  they  bring 
are  those  which  Abraham  gave  to  their  progenitors  the 
sons  of  Keturah  (this,  of  course,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  Arabians),  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  had  in 
her  turn  presented  to  Solomon,  and  which  had  found 
their  way  back  again  to  the  children  of  the  Easa 
( Epiphan.  m  Comp,  Doctr,  in  Moroni,  Dixion,  L  c).  They 
return  from  Bethlehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  twelve  apostles  leave  Jerusalem  to  cany  on 
their  work  as  preachers,  St  Thomas  finds  them  in  Par- 
thia.  They  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and  become 
evangelists  of  the  new  faith  (Opus  imperf,  w  Mati,u^ 
I.  c).  The  pilgrim-feeling  of  the  4th  century  includes 
them  also  within  its  range.  Among  other  relics  supplied 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which  the  devotion 
of  Helena  had  created,  the  bodies  of  the  magi  are  discov- 
ered somewhere  in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the 
Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the  witness 
of  its  original  d^ication  to  the  divine  Wisdom.  The 
favor  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  had  received  the 
emperor's  prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  special 
mark  of  favor,  and  on  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  that 
city  he  obtained  for  it  the  privilege  of  being  the  rest- 
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big-pl«ce  of  the  precious  relics.  There  the  fame  of  the 
three  kings  increased.  The  pruminence  given  to  all  the 
feasta  connected  with  the  season  of  the  Nativity — the 
transfer  to  that  season  of  the  mirth  and  Joy  of  the  old 
Saturnalia — the  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  day  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  4th  century — 
all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  When  Milan  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick 
Bwrbarossa  (A.D.  1162),  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to 
that  city.  The  Milanese,  at  a  later  period,  consoled 
themselves  by  forming  a  special  confraternity  for  per- 
petuating their  veneration  for  the  magi  by  the  annual 
performance  of  a  "  Mystery**  (Moroni,  /.  c) ;  but  the  glo- 
ry of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gientile  worship- 
pers of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.  (For  the  later 
medieval  developments  of  the  traditions,  oomp.  Joan« 
von  Hildesheim,  in  Qfiart.  Rev,  Ixxviii,  488.)  In  that 
proud  catheilral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic  art  the 
shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  has  for  six  centuries  been 
shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many  treasures.  The  tab- 
ernacle in  which  the  bones  of  some  whose  real  name 
and  history  are  lost  forever  lie  enshrined  in  honor,  bears 
witness,  in  its  gold  and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Three  Kings  has 
been  received.  The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken 
stranger  and  more  grotesque  forms.  As  the  patron 
saints  of  travellers  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns 
of  earlier  or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchtor,  Graspar, 
and  Balthasar  were  used  as  a  charm  against  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub,  Evang,  xxi). 

Compare,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  (Lond.  1850) ;  Upham, 
Wi$e  Men  of  the  East  (N.Y.  186&) ;  J.  F.  Muller,  in  Her- 
zog*s  ReaUEncyldop,  s.  v.  Magi ;  Triebel  and  Miegius, 
in  Crit.  Sacri  {Thes,  Nov,  ii.  Ill,  118);  and  Rhoden,  in 
CriL  Sacri  {Thes,  TkeoL  PhiL  ii,  69).  For  the  Talmudic 
views  of  the  magi,  see  Lakemeyer,  Observ.  ii.  132  sq. 

Other  monographs  on  the  general  subject  have  been 
written  by  Nothnagel  (Viteb.  1652),  Muller  (Tigur.  1660), 
Stolberg  (Yiteb.  1663),  Olearius  (Lips.  1671),  and  Moller 
(Altd.  1688). 

Magio  (only  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  at  Wisd.  xvii,  7, 
fiayiK/i  a.  v.  rex^'/»  "^rt  magic;**  but  the  term  "magi- 
cian**  [q.  v. J  is  frequent),  a  word  used  to  designate  the 
power  or  art  of  working  wonders  beyond  the  range  of 
science  or  natural  skilL  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  refers  ultimately  to  the  magi  (q.  v.),  who  were  an- 
ciently regarded  as  its  depositaries  or  experts.  The 
magical  arts  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practiced 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neighbors, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  probably  the  Greeks. 
In  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world  they  have  played  an 
important  part  in  popular  superstition  (q.  v.). 

L  Position  ofMof/ic  in  relation  to  Relitfion  and  Phi- 
losophy m  Ancient  TVot^*.— The  degree  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  nation  is  not  the  measure  of  the  importance  of 
magic  in  its  convictions.  The  natural  features  of  a 
country  are  not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  termed 
superstition  in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men — and  the  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  **  Republic"  is  not 
always  false— the  feelings  on  which  magic  fixes  its  hold 
are  essential  to  the  mental  constitution.  Contrary  as 
are  these  assertions  to  the  common  opinions  of  our  time, 
inductive  reasoning  forbids  oui'  doubting  them. 

1.  With  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of  re- 
ligion. The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this 
in  their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of  ob- 
jects which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as 
having  a  supposed  magical  character  through  the  in- 
fluence of  supernatural  agents.  With  the  Turanians, 
or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great  family— we 
use  the  word  white  for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yel- 
low, in  contradistinction  to  black  —  incantations  and 
witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place.  Shamanism  charac- 
terizing their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  days 
of  Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between  the 


Nigritians  and  the  Cancasian  population  of  North  Africa 
was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remarkable  account  of  the 
journey  of  the  Nasamonian  young  men— the  Nasamo- 
nes,  be  it  remembered,  were  '*  a  Libyan  race,**  and  dwell- 
ers on  the  northern  coast,  as  the  historian  here  says — 
we  are  told  that  the  adventurers  passed  through  the  in- 
habited maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a  plain 
with  trees,  where  they  were  seized  by  men  of  small 
stature,  who  carried  them  across  marshes  to  a  town  of 
such  men  black  in  complexion.  A  great  river,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles,  flowed  by 
that  town,  and  all  that  nation  were  sorcerers  {Iq  tov^ 
ovTot  dniKovTo  dv^p^ou^f  yoTira^  dvai  wavrac,  ii, 
32,  33).  It  little  matters  whether  the  conjecture  that 
the  great  river  was  the  Niger  be  true,  which  the  idea 
adopted  by  Herodotus  that  it  was  the  opper  Nile  seems 
to  favor:  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Nasamones  caoae 
upon  a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert, 
and  were  struck  with  their  fetishism.  So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  height  to  which 
this  superstition  is  carried  among  the  Nigritians,  who 
hav^e  no  religious  practices  that  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are  not  magicians,  and  ma- 
gicians alone.  The  strength  of  this  belief  in  magic  in 
these  two  great  divisions  of  the  lowest  race  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  each  by  its  having  maintained  its  hold  in  an 
instance  in  which  its  tenacity  must  have  been  severely 
tried.  The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigri- 
tian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language,  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained  the 
strange,  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians,  forcibly 
combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinds  of  belief,  as 
they  represented  their  gods  with  the  heads  of  animals 
and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  even  connecting  it  with 
truths  which  point  to  a  primeval  revelation.  The  Rit- 
ual, which  was  the  great  treasury  of  Egyptian  belief^ 
and  explained  the  means  of  gaining  future  happiness,  is 
full  of  charms  to  be  said,  and  contains  direcrions  for 
making  and  for  using  amulets.  As  the  Nigritian  goes 
on  a  journey  hung  about  with  amulets,  so  amulets  were 
placed  on  the  Egyptian's  embalmed  body,  and  his  sool 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortified  with  incantations 
learned  while  on  earth.  In  China,  although  Buddhism 
has  established  itself,  and  the  system  of  Confucius  has 
gained  the  power  its  positivism  would  insure  it  with  a 
highly-educated  people  of  low  type,  another  belief  still 
maintains  itself  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  hold  to 
be  older  than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confucianism ; 
in  this  religion  magic  is  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  it  is  known. 

2.  With  the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  No- 
where is  it  even  part  of  religion,  yet  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or  lawful 
according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among  many  of  the 
Shemitic  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a  primi- 
tive fetishism.  Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  reverenced 
from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they  do  not  always 
know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  place 
they  have  taken.  Thus  fetishism  remains,  although  in 
a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The  importance  of  astrology  with 
the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character  of  their 
magic,  which  deals  rather  with  the  discovery  of  sup- 
posed existing  influences  than  with  the  production  of 
new  influences.  The  only  direct  association  of  magic 
with  religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  class, 
have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians;  but  this  is  far 
different  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  ma- 
gicians are  the  only  priests.  The  ^hemites,  however, 
when  depending  on  human  reason  alone,  seem  never  to 
have  doubted  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse 
to  their  aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  first  idea  of 
a  man  in  doubt.  Though  the  case  of  Saul  cannot  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  even  with  the 
heathen  Shemites,  prayers  must  have  been  held  to  be 
of  more  value  than  incantations. 
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'  The  Lraniima  assign  to  magic  a  still  less  important 
position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics  of  old 
nature-worship,  which  they  with  greater  skill  than  the 
Egyptiana  interwove  with  their  more  intellectual  be- 
liefs, as  the  Greeks  gave  the  objects  of  reverence  in  Ar- 
cadia and  Crete  a  place  in  poetical  myths,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians animated  the  hard  remains  of  primitive  su- 
perstition. The  character  of  the  ancient  bielief  is  utter- 
ly gone  with  the  assigning  of  new  reasons  for  the  rev- 
erence of  its  sacred  objecta.  Biagic  always  maintained 
some  hold  on  men's  minds,  but  the  stronger  intellects 
despised  it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the 
aacred  chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied 
an  advene  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  calamities  of 
mankind,  sought  to  resolve  the  mysterious  problem, 
they  fixed,  like  ^Eschylus,  not  upon  the  childifii  notion 
of  a  chance-government  by  many  conflicting  agencies, 
but  upon  tbe  nobler  idea  of  a  dominating  fate.  Men  of 
tiigbly  sensitive  temperaments  have  always  inclined  to 
•  belief  in  magic,  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section 
of  Iranian  philosophers  in  all  ages  who  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  its  practice;  but,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has 
held  but  a  low  and  precarious  place  in  philosophy. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It  was  so 
•trictly  forbidden  by  the  law  that  it  could  never  after- 
wards have  any  recognised  existence  save  in  times  of 
general  here^r  or  apostasy,  and  the  same  was  doubtless 
the  case  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  prac- 
tices which  obtained  among  the  Hebrews  were  there- 
fore borrowed  from  the  nations  around.  The  hold  they 
gained  was  such  as  we  should  have  expected  with  a 
3heaiitic  race,  making  aUowanoe  for  the  discredit  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  law.  From  the 
first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses  of  magic 
practiced  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone  by  the  com- 
mon, but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud  abounds  in 
notices  of  contemporary  magic  among  the  Jews,  show- 
ing that  it  survived  idolatry  notwithstanding  their  orig- 
inal oonnection,  and  was  supposed  to  produce  real  ef- 
fects. The  Koran  in  like  manner  treats  charms  and  in- 
cantations as  capable  of  producing  evil  consequences 
when  used  against  a  man.  It  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bible  that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no 
such  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  personal 
of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  prayer  to  be 
protected  against  magical  influences.  The  believer 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  every  kind  of  evil  that  could 
hurt  the  body  or  the  soul,  but  he  says  nothmg  of  the 
jnacbinations  of  sorcerers.  Here  and  everywhere  mag- 
ic is  passed  by,  or,  if  mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be 
xxmdemned  (comp.  Psa.  cvi,  28).  Let  those  who  aflinn 
ihat  they  see  m  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and 
in  Job  and  Ecdesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  ex- 
plain the  absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  expression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are 
inherent  in  the  Shemitic  mind.  Let  them  explain  the 
luxuriant  growth,  in  the  after-literature  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabs,  and  notably  m  the  Talmud  and  the  Koran, 
of  these  feelings  with  no  root  in  those  older  writings 
from  which  that  after-literature  was  derived.  If  the 
Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran  be  but  several  ex- 
pressions of  the  Shemitic  mind,  differing  only  through 
the  effect  of  time,  how  can  this  contrast  be  accounted 
for?— the  very  opposite  of  what  obtains  elsewhere:  for 
superstitions  are  generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  liter- 
ature of  a  race,  and  gradually  fade,  unless  a  condition 
of  barbarism  restore  their  vigor.  Those  who  see  in 
the  Bible  a  divine  work  can  understand  how  a  God- 
taught  preacher  dould  throw  aside  the  miserable  fears 
of  his  race,  and  boldly  tell  man  to  trust  in  his  Maker 
alone.  Here,  as  in  all  matters,  the  history  of  the  Bible 
confirms  its  doctrine.  In  the  doctrinal  Scriptures  mag- 
ic is  passed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  historical  Scrip- 
tures the  reasonableness  of  this  contempt  is  shown. 
Whenever  the  practiaers  of  magic  attempt  to  combat 


the  servants  of  God,  they  conspicuously  fail  PharaoVa 
magicians  bow  to  the  divine  power  shown  in  the  won- 
ders wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  ^^^nTfT,  the  great 
enchanter,  comes  from  afar  to  curse  Israel,  and  is  forced 
to  bless  them. 

U.  Biblical  Notices, — In  examining  the  References  to 
magic  in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  curioua 
inquiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We 
would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once  very 
prevalent,  that  the  conviction  that  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds  were  often  more  manifestly  in  contaa  in  the 
Biblical  ages  than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  real- 
ity of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptnrea.  We  do 
indeed  see  a  connection  of  a  supernatural  agency  with 
magic  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  damsel  poaseaaed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination  mentioned  in  the  Acts;  yet 
there  the  agency  appears  to  have  been  involuntaiy  in 
the  damsel,  and  shinewdly  made  profiuble  by  her  em* 
pktyersi  This  does  not  establish  the  possibility  of  man 
being  able  at  his  will  to  use  supernatural  powers  to  gain 
his  own  ends,  which  is  what  magic  has  alwajrs  pretend- 
ed to  accomplish.  Thus  much  we  premise,  lest  we 
should  be  thought  to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  bo- 
cause  we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as  an  open  question. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  hnve 
drawn  between  the  magic  of  different  races,  we  shall 
consider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  uopoasible  in  every 
case  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of  to  a  par- 
ticular nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to  determine 
whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and  the  general  ab- 
sence of  details  renders  any  other  ayatem  of  daseiflca- 
tion  liable  to  error. 

1.  The  theft  and  carrying  away  of  Laban's  terapkim 
(D*^fe*^r))  by  Rachel  seems  to  indicate  the  practice  of 
magic  in  Padan-aram  at  this  eariy  time.  It  appears 
that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these  objects  from 
what  he  said  as  to  the  theft  and  his  determined  search 
for  them  (Gen.  xxxi,  19,  80,  32-35).  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hidden,  that 
these  teraphim  were  not  very  smaU.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  that  Laban  calls  them  his  ^gods"  (ver.  SO, 
82),  dthough  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
(ver.  24, 49-53) ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  here,  not  an  indication  of  the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition  that  after- 
wards obtained  among  those  Israelites  who  added  cor- 
rupt practices  to  the  tnie  religion.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  "  terapkim**  is  extremely  obscure.  Gesenios 
takes  it  from  an  **  unused*"  root,  rj'nri,  which  be  supposes, 
from  the  Arabic,  probably  signified  **  to  live  pleasantly" 
(Thesaur,  s.  v.).  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  such  a  root  would  have  had,  if  not  in  He- 
brew, in  the  language  whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or 
iu  derivative,  the  proper  meaning  ^to  dance"  corre- 
sponding to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropical  mean- 
ing. We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  derivation  be  found, 
to  suppose  that  the  name  teraphim  might  mean  **  dan- 
cers" or  "  causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature-wonhip  or  its  magical  rites  of  the 
character  of  Shamanism,  rather  than  that  it  signifies,  as 
Gresenius  suggests,  **  givers  of  pleasant  life."  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  cognate  word,  unconnected  with 
the  *^  unused"  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egjrptian, 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  trace  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the 
sojourn  in  Kgypt,  They  were  probably  those  objects 
of  the  pre-Abrabamite  idolatry,  put  away  by  order  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  2-4),  yet  retained  even  in  Joshua's 
time  (Josh,  xxiv,  14);  and,  if  so,  notwithstanding  his 
exhortation,  abandoned  only  for  a  space  (Jodg.  xvii, 
xviii) ;  and  they  were  also  known  to  the  Babylonians, 
being  used  by  them  for  divination  (Ezek.  xxi,  21).  But 
there  is  great  reason  for  supposing  a  doae  oonnection 
between  the  oldest  language  and  religion  of  Chaldasn 
and  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  and  religion.    The 
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Egyptiin  word  ter  signifies  "  a  shape,  type,  transforma- 
tion,"  and  has  for  its  determinative  a  mummy:  it  is 
used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transformations 
of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described  {TocUenihuch,  ed. 
Lepsius,  cb.  Ixxvi  sq.).  The  small  mummy-shaped  fig- 
ure, sheblif  usually  made  of  baked  clay  covered  with  a 
blue  vitreous  varnish,  representing  the  Egyptian  as  de- 
ceased, is  of  a  nature  connecting  it  with  magic,  since  it 
was  made  with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades ; 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  word  ter^  for  it  represents 
a  mummy,  the  determinative  of  that  word,  and  was 
considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state  in  which  the  de- 
ceased passed  through  transformations,  teru.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  forbids  our  doing  more  than  conjecture  a 
relation  between  ter  and  teraphim  is  the  want  in  the 
former  of  the  third  radical  of  the  latter;  and  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  the  primitive  language  of  Chaldtea  in  their 
vtrbal  relations  to  the  Shemitic  family,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained.  The  possi- 
ble connection  with  the  Egyptian  religious  magic  is, 
however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  househohl  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews 
was  ancestral  worship,  and  the  Mkebli  was  the  image  of  a 
deceased  man  or  woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  therefore  as 
an  Osiris,  bearing  the  insignia  of  that  divinity,  and  so 
in  a  manner  as  a  deified  dead  person,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship  of 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  sin- 
gular is  found  of  the  word  teraphim,  and  that  the  plural 
form  is  once  used  where  only  one  statue  seems  to  be 
meant  (1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16) :  in  this  case  it  may  be  a 
"  plural  of  excellence."  If  the  latter  inference  be  true, 
this  word  must  have  become  thoroughly  Shemiticilted. 
There  is  no  description  of  these  images ;  but,  from  the 
account  of  Micbal's  stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's  messen- 
gers, it  is  evident,  if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as 
is  very  probable,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of 
the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
(ver.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted  as  having  been 
one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leaned 
to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  the  God 
of  IsraeL  Although  the  Scriptures  draw  no  marked 
distinction  between  those  who  forsook  their  religion  and 
those  who  added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  always  professed  to  be  orthodox.  Tera- 
phim, therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the  He- 
brews necessarily  connected  with  strange  gods,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  other  nations.  The 
account  of  Micah's^  images  in  the  book  of  Judges,  com- 
pared with  a  passage  in  Hosea,  shows  our  conclusion  to 
be  corrccL  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Land,  in  the  time  of  anarchy  that  followed 
Joshua's  rule,  Micah,  ^*  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraira,""  made 
certain  images  and  other  objects  of  heretical  worship, 
which  were  stolen  from  him  by  those  Danites  who  took 
Laish  and  called  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idolatry,  where 
it  continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was  at  Shiloh, 
the  priests  retaining  their  post  "  until  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xvii,  xviii,  esp.  30,  31). 
Probably  this  worship  was  somewhat  changed,  although 
not  in  its  essential  character,  when  Jeroboam  set  up  the 
golden  calf  at  Dari.  Micah's  idolatrous  objects  were  a 
graven  image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(xvii,  8,  4,  5;  xviii,  17,  18,  20).  In  Hosea  there  is  a 
retrospect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet  takes  a  har- 
lot, and  commands  her  to  be  faithful  to  him  '^many 
days^"  It  b  added :  "  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince, 
and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image  [or  "  pil- 
lar," riSSp],  and  without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim :  af- 
terward shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Je- 
hovah their  God,  and  David  their  king ;  and  shall  fear 
Jehovah  and  hie  goodness  in  the  latter  days"  (iii,  esp. 
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4,  5).  The  apostate  people  are  long  to  be  without  their 
spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and  in  the  end  are  to 
return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David  and  their 
faith  in  the  true  God.  That  Dan  should  be  connected 
with  Jeroboam  ^  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  and  with  the 
kingdom  which  he  founded,  is  most  natural ;  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  note  that  the  images,  ephod,  and 
teraphim  made  by  Micah,  and  stolen  and  set  up  by  the 
Danites  at  Dan,  should  so  nearly  correspond  with  the 
objects  spoken  qf  by  the  prophet.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the  similar  abominations 
of  the  heretical  Israelites  are  not  so  strongly  condemned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  This 
mistake  arises  from  the  mention  of  pious  kings  who  did 
not  suppress  the  high  places,  which  proves  only  their 
timidity,  and  not  any  lesser  sinfulness  in  the  spurious 
religion  than  in  false  systems  borrowed  from  the  peoples 
of  Canaan  and  neighboring  countries.  The  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  especially  reprobated,  but  the 
heresy  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphatically  denounced, 
by  Samuel  in  a  passage  soon  to  be  examined,  and  in  the 
repeated  condem  tuition  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
"  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  to  render  it  possible  that  we 
should  take  a  view  of  it  consistent  only  with  modem 
sophistry. 

We  iMWS  to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This 
was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites,  who  asked  Micah's 
Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition (Judg.  xviii,  5,  6).  In  later  tiroes  this  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zechariah  saya. 
'*  For  the  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners 
have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams"  (x,  2).  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention 
of  the  use  of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their  conquer- 
ors; for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  connection  with  divination 
roust  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  connec- 
tion is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period.  Samuel's  re- 
proof of  Saul  for  his  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  Ama- 
lek  associates  "divination"  with  "vanity,"  or  "idols" 
(",1i<),  and  "  teraphim,"  however  we  render  the  difficult 
passage  where  these  words  occur  (1  Sam.  xv,  22,  28). 
(The  word  rendered  "vanity,"  •j'?^  is  especially  used 
with  reference  to  idols,  and  even  in  some  places  stands 
alone  for  an  idol  or  idols.)  When  Saul,  having  put  to 
death  the  workers  in  black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected 
of  God  in  his  extreroity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor,  and 
asked  to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  apparition  denounced 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very  disobedience 
as  to  Amalek.  The  reproof  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self-confident  king  would 
at  the  last  alienate  himself  from  God,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  very  abominations  he  despised.  This  apparent 
reference  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  we  have  indi- 
cated. As  to  a  later  time,  when  Josiah's  reform  is  re- 
lated, he  is  said  to  have  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the 
teraphim,  and  the  idols"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  24) ;  where  the 
mention  of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wizards, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  favor  the  infer- 
ence that  they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  used  in  divina- 
tion. 

The  only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relatuig  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's advance  against  Jerusalem.  "  Also,  thou 
son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  may  come:  both  twain  [two  swords] 
shall  come  forth  out  of  one  land:  and  choose  thou  a 
place,  choose  [it]  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  to  Rabbath 
of  the  Amroonites,  and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalero  the  de- 
fenced.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
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tion :  he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphim, 
he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  div- 
ination for  Jerusalem"  (xxi,  19-2*2).  The  mention  to- 
gether of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking  into  the  liv- 
er may  not  indicate  that  the  victim  was  offered  to  ter- 
aphim and  its  liver  then  looked  into,  but  may  mean  two 
separate  acts  of  divining.  The  former  explanation 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sept.  in  its 
rendering  of  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem,  as  if 
Michal  bad  been  divining,  and  on  the  coming  of  the 
messengers  seized  the  image  and  liver  and  hastily  put 
them  in  the  bed.  The  accounts  which  the  Rabbins  give 
of  divining  by  teraphim  are  worthless.    See  Turaphim. 

2.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after  their  second 
visit  to  buy  com,  ordered  his  steward  to  hide  his  silver 
cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  and  afterwards  sent  him  after 
them,  ordering  him  to  claim  it,  thus :  "  [  Is]  not  this  [it] 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  di- 
vineth?"  (Gen.  xliv,  5).  The  meaning  of  the  latter 
clause  has  been  contested,  Gesenius  translating  **he 
could  surely  foresee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopgis,  ad  loc), 
but  the  other  rendering  seems  far  more  probable,  espe- 
cially as  we  read  that  Joseph  afterwards  said  to  his 
brethren, "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  cer- 
tainly divine?"  (xliv,  15)— the  same  word  being  used. 
If  so,  the  reference  would  probably  be  to  the  use  of  the 
cup  in  divining,  and  we  should  have  to  infer  that  here 
Joseph  was  acting  on  his  own  judgment  [see  Joseph], 
divination  being  not  alone  doubtless  a  forbidden  act,  but 
one  of  which  he,  when  called  before  Pharaoh,  had  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed  the  practice.  Two  uses  of  cups  or 
the  like  for  magical  purposes  have  obtained  in  the  East 
from  ancient  times.  In  one  use  either  the  cup  itself 
bears  engraved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have  a  magical 
influence  (see  D'Herbelot,  Bibilothkque  Orientalft  s.  v. 
Giam),  or  it  is  plain,  and  such  inscriptions  are  written 
on  its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In  both  cases  water  poured 
into  the  cup  is  drunk  by  those  wishing  to  derive  bene- 
fit, as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, which,  if  written,  are  dissolved  (Lane,  Mod,  Kg. 
ch.  xi).  This  use,  in  both  its  forms,  obtains  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  present  day,  and  cups  bearing  Chaldaean 
inscriptions  in  ink  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  and  probably  show  that  this  practice  existed  among 
the  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  about  the  7th  century  of  the 
Christian  aera  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  609,  etc.  There 
is  an  excellent  paper  on  these  bowls  by  Dr.  Levy,  of 
Breslau,  in  the  Zei/schriJ}  der  Deufsch.  MorgenUind,  Ge- 
seUschaJ^y  ix,  466,  etc.).  In  the  other  use  the  cup  or 
bowl  was  of  very  secondary  importance.  It  was  mere- 
ly the  receptacle  for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  magical  rites,  a  boy  looked  to  see  what  the  ma- 
gician desired.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  prac- 
tice of  the  modem  Egyptian  magicians,  where  the  dif- 
ference that  ink  is  employed  and  is  poured  into  the  palm 
of  the  boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental  A  Gnostic  papy- 
rus in  Greek,  written  in  Eg>'pt  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, describes  the  practice  of  the  boy  with  a  bowl,  and 
alleges  results  strikingly  similar  to  the  alleged  results 
of  the  well-known  modem  Egyptian  magician,  whose 
divination  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  fa- 
mous magic  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  (See  Lane,  Mod,  Egyp- 
tians, ch.  xii,  for  an  account  of  the  performances  of  this 
magician,  and  Mr.  Lane's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of 
their  occasional  apparent  success.)  As  this  latter  use 
only  is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to 
it  Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been  prev- 
alent in  his  time,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  bowl  may  have  given  color  to  the  idea  that  it  had 
magical  properties,  and  perhaps  even  that  it  had  thus 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  place  of  concealment,  a  dis- 
covery which  must  have  struck  Joseph's  brethren  with 
the  utmost  astonishment.     See  Citp. 

3.  The  magicians  of  Egj-pt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class  in 
the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  When  Pharaoh's 
officers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams,  being  in  prison 


they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  inteipreter.  Before  Joeeph 
explained  the  dreams  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  inters 
preting  save  by  the  divine  aid,  saying,  *^  [Do]  not  inters 
pretations  [belong]  to  God  ?  tell  me  [them],  I  prey  you" 
((ien.  xl,  8).  In  like  manner,  when  Pharaoh  had  his 
two  dreams,  we  find  that  he  had  recourse  to  those  who 
professed  to  interpret  dreams.  We  read :  "  He  sent  and 
calleil  for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream ;  but  [there 
was]  none  that  could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh"  (xli, 
8 ;  comp.  ver.  24).  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report 
of  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  that 
he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret  a  dream.  Joeeph 
said,  *'  [It  is]  not  in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  an- 
swer of  peace"  (ver.  16).  Thus,  from  the  expectatiims 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  ancient  EgA'ptian  magicians  pretend- 
ed. The  failure  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  case  of  Phara- 
oh's dreams  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
their  inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  exphination,  for  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  refused  to  attempt  to  interpret. 
The  two  words  used  to  designate  the  inter]H«terB  sent 
for  by  Pharaoh  are  C^OIS^n,  "scribes"  (?)  and  D'^rm 
"  wise  men." 

We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  events  before  the  exodus.  They  were 
summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account 
of  what  they  effected  requires  to  be  carefully  examined, 
from  its  bearing  on  the  question  whether  magic  be  an 
imposture.  W^e  read :  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto 
you,  saying.  Show  a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou  shalt 
say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  [it]  before  Pha- 
raoh, [and]  it  shall  become  a  serpent."  It  is  then  re- 
lated that  Aaron  did  thus,  and  aftem-ards :  "  Then  Pha- 
raoh also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  enchanters :  now 
they,  the  scribes  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  arts : 
for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became 
serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods"  (Exod. 
vii,  8-12).  The  rods  were  probably  long  staves  like 
those  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  not 
much  less  than  the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used 
mean  here  a  serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may  have 
feigned  a  change :  if  it  signify  a  crocodile,  they  could 
scarcely  have  done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magi- 
cians are  designated  are  to  be  noted.  That  which  we 
render  "  scrib^"  seems  here  to  have  a  general  significa- 
tion, including  wise  men  and  enchanters.  The  last  term 
is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  denoting  users  of  incan- 
tations. On  the  occasion  of  the  first  plague,  the  turn- 
ing of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  Eg}-pt  into  blood,  the 
opposition  of  the  magicians  again  occurs.  "And  the 
scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret  arts"  (vii,  22). 
When  the  second  plague,  that  of  frogs,  was  sen^  the 
magicians  again  made  the  same  opposition  (viii,  7), 
Once  more  they  appear  in  the  histor}'.  The  pUgne  of 
lice  came,  and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked 
the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him:  "And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the  lice, 
but  they  could  nf)t :  so  there  were  lice  upon  man  and 
upon  beast.  And  the  scribes  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This 
[is]  the  finger  of  God :  but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hard- 
ened, and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had 
said"  (viii,  18, 19  [Heb.  14, 15]).  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  magicians.  All  we  can  gather  from  the 
narrative  is  that  the  appearances  produced  by  them 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  Pharaoh  on  three  occasions. 
It  is  nowhere  declared  that  they  actually  produced  won- 
ders, since  the  expression  "  the  scribes  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts"  is  used  on  the  occasion  of  their  complete 
failure.  Nor  b  their  statement  that  in  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw  the  finger  of  God  any  proof 
that  they  recognised  a  power  superior  to  the  native  ob- 
jects of  worship  they  invoked,  for  we  find  that  the 
Egyptians  frequently  spoke  of  a  supreme  being  t»  God. 
It  seems  rather  as  if  they  had  said, "  Our  juggles  are  of 
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no  avtO  against  the  work  of  a  divinity.**  There  ia  one 
later  mention  of  these  transactions,  which  adds  to  our 
^  information,  but  does  not  decide  the  main  question.  St. 
Paul  mentions  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  having  **  with- 
stood Moses,"  and  says  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  be- 
came manifest  (2  Tim.  iii,  8, 9).  The  Egyptian  charac- 
ter of  these  names,  the  first  of  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
found  in  hierogl3rphics,  b  not  inconsistent  with  the  opin- 
ion that  the  apostle  cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the 
Jews.    See  Jannrs  and  Jambres. 

We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  iUustrations  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion.  The  Ritual 
b  a  system  of  incantations  and  directions  for  making 
amulets,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  future  happi- 
ness of  the  disembodied  soul.  However  obscure  the  be- 
lief of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  am- 
ulets and  incanutions  treated  of  in  the  Ritual  was  held 
to  be  necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was 
not  believed  that  they  alone  could  insure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 


committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition  of  the    ay 

acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in  Hades.    Tl^ 'tending  birth  on  certain  days,  was  extremely  strong,  as 


thoroughly  magical  character  of  the  Ritual  b  most 
strikingly  evident  in  the  minute  directions  given  for 
making  amulets  {Todfenbuch,  ch.  c,  cxxix,  cxxxiv),  and 
the  secrecy  enjoined  in  one  case  on  those  thus  occupied 
(ch.  cxxxiii).  The  later  chapters  of  the  Ritual  (clxiii- 
clxv),  held  to  have  been  added  after  the  compilation  or 
composition  of  the  rest,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has 
well  remarked,  does  not  prove  their  much  more  modem 
date  (/>«  Papyrus  Magique  Harris^  p.  162),  contain  mys- 
tical names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology.  These 
names  have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian ;  they  either 
have  no  signification,  and  are  mere  magical  gibberish, 
or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least,  of  foreign  origin.  Be- 
sides the  Ritual  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  books  of  a 
purely  magical  character,  such  as  that  which  M.  Chabas 
has  edited  in  hb  work  referred  to  above.  The  main 
source  of  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears  to 
have  been  the  idea  that  the  soub  of  the  dead,  whether 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of  revbiting  the 
earth  and  taking  various  forms.  Thb  belief  b  abun- 
dantly used  in  the  moral  tale  of  ^  llie  Two  Brothers,'' 
of  which  the  text  has  recently  been  publbhed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Britbh  Museum  (SeUct  Papyri^  part  ii), 
and  we  learn  fW>m  thb  ancient  papyrus  the  age  and 
source  of  much  of  the  machinery  of  mediaeval  fictions, 
both  Eastern  and  Western.  A  likeness  that  strikes  us 
at  once  in  the  case  of  a  fiction  b  not  less  true  of  the 
Ritual;  and  the  perib  encountered  by  the  soul  in  Hades 
are  the  first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  of  the 
heroes  of  Arab  and  German  romance.  The  regions  of 
terror  traversed,  the  mystic  portab  that  open  alone  to 
knagical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic  alone 
can  deprive  of  their  power  to  injure,  are  here  already  in 
the  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the  reign  of  king 
Mencheres,  four  thousand  years  ago.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  we  may  look 
for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive  Africa.  Thcie 
we  find  the  realities  of  which  the  ideal  form  b  not  great- 
ly dbtorted,  though  greatly  intensified.  The  forests  that 
clothe  the  southern  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  full  of  fierce 
beasts ;  the  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  burning  under  an 
unchanging  sun ;  tiie  marshes  of  the  south,  teeming 
with  brutes  of  vast  size  and  strength,  are  the  several 
zones  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.  The  creatures  of  the 
desert  and  the  plains  and  slopes,  the  crocodile,  the  pach- 
ydermata,  the  lion,  perchance  the  gorilla,  are  the  genii 
that  hold  this  land  of  fear.  In  what  dread  must  the 
first  scanty  population  have  held  dangers  and  enemies 
still  feared  by  their  swarming  posterity.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  imaginative  Nigritians  were  struck  with 
A  anperstitioQS  fear  which  certain  conditions  of  external 


nature  alwa3rs  produce  with  races  of  a  low  type,  where 
a  higher  feeling  would  only  be  touched  by  the  analogies 
of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity.  No  wonder  that, 
so  struck,  the  primitive  race  imagined  the  evib  of  the 
unseen  world  to  be  the  recurrence  of  those  against  which 
they  struggled  while  on  earth.  That  there  b  some 
ground  for  our  theory,  besides  the  generalization  which 
led  us  to  it,  b  shown  by  a  usual  Egyptian  name  of 
Hades,  "  the  West  ;**  and  that  the  wild  regions  west  of 
Egypt  might  directly  give  birth  to  such  fancies  as  form 
the  common  ground  of  the  machinery,  not  the  general 
belief,  of  the  Ritual,  as  well  as  of  the  machinery  of  me- 
disBval  fiction,  b  shown  by  the  fables  that  the  rude 
Arabs  of  our  own  day  tell  of  the  wonders  they  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practiced  magic  generally, 
the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  lawful  kind  and  an 
unlawfuL  M.  Chabas  has  proved  thb  from  a  papyrus 
which  he  finds  to  contain  an  account  of  the  prosecution, 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IH  (B.C.  cir.  1220),  of  an  official 
for  unlawfully  acquiring  and  using  magical  books,  the 
king's  property.  The  culprit  was  convicted  and  pun- 
bhed  with  death  (p.  169  sq.). 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to  be 
avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the  fortune  at- 


we  leun  from  a  remarkable  ancient  calendar  {Select 
Papyri^  part  i)  and  the  evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity. 
A  religious  prejudice,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  great 
calamity,  probably  lay  at  the  root  of  thb  observance  of 
days.  Of  the  former  the  birthday  of  Typhon,  the  fifth 
of  the  Epagomense,  b  an  instance.  Astrology  was  also 
held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of  the  stars  and 
their  influence  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  show  us ; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  thb  branch  of  magical 
arts  b  older  than  the  xviiith  dynasty,  although  certain 
stars  were  held  in  reverence  in  the  time  of  the  ivth  dy- 
nasty. The  belief  in  omens  probably  did  not  hold  an 
important  place  in  Eg3rptian  magic,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  absence  of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  su- 
perstition as  to  "the  evil  eye"  appeare  to  have  been 
known,  but  there  b  nothing  else  that  we  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetism.  Two 
classes  of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
books :  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been 
read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
"  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word,  spoken  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph ;  whereas  the  other  has  the  general  sense 
of  "  wise  iQsn,"  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned. 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments  that 
can  l)e  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  practice  of  this  art, 
but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  lately 
opened  in  the  great  temple  of  Denderah,  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  some  purpose  of  impostore. 

4.  The  Mosaic  law  contains  very  dbtiuct  prohibitions 
of  all  magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  condemn- 
ing them,  in  one  place  there  b  a  specification  which  b 
so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object  is  to  include 
every  kind  of  magical  art.  The  reference  b  to  the  prac- 
tices of  Canaan,  not  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  brought  away  by  the  Israelites, 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt 
Egyptian  idolatry',  but  only  that  of  foreigners  settled  in 
Egypt     See  Remphan. 

The  Israelites  are  commanded  in  the  place  referred 
to  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Then  follows  thb  prohibition :  "  There 
shall  not  be  found  with  thee  one  who  offereth  his  sun 
or  his  daughter  by  fire,  a  practicer  of  divinations  (CDp 
D*^13Dp),  a  worker  of  hidden  arts  (*|3'l?Q),  an  augurer 
(bnsp),  an  enchantor  (5)^513),  or  a  fabricator  of 
charms  (^!in  "^sn),  or  an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit 
(ni»  iKbj,  or  a  wizard  C'Sr?^),  or  a  consulter  of  the 
dead  (C^Pan'ix  C'lH)."'  It  b  added  that  these  are 
abominations,  and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the 
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nations  of  Canaiui  ^ere  to  be  driven  out  (Dent  xviii, 
9-14,  e«p.  10, 11).     It  U  remarkable  that  the  offering  of 
children  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  magi- 
cal arts.     The  passage  in  Micah,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  pre8er\'e  a  question  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of 
Balaam,  when  the  soothsayer  was  sent  for  to  curse  Is- 
rael, should  be  here  noticed,  for  the  questioner  asks, 
after  speaking  of  sacrifices  of  usual  kinds,  **  Shall  I  give 
my  firat-bom  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  [for]  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  (vi,  6-8).    Perhaps, 
however,  child -sacrifice  is  specified  on  account  of  its 
atrocity,  which  would  connect  it  with  secret  arts,  such  as 
we  know  were  frequently,  in  later  times,  the  causes  of 
cruelty.     The  terms  which  follow  appear  to  refer  prop- 
erly to  eight  different  kinds  of  magic,  but  some  of  them 
are  elsewhere  used  in  a  general  sense.     1.  D^pOj^  COp 
is  literally  "  a  diviner  of  divinations."     The  verb  DOJ? 
is  used  of  false  prophets,  but  also  in  a  general  sense  for 
divining,  as  in  the  narrative  of  Saul's  consultation  of 
the  witch  of  Endor,  where  the  king  says  "  divine  unto 
me  (Sixa  •'i  XJ-^piDjS),  I  pray  thee,  by  the  familiar 
spirit**  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  8).     2. 15*1513  conveys  the  idea 
of  "  one  who  acts  covertly,**  and  so  '*  a  worker  of  hidden 
arts."    The  meaning  of  the  root  "(35  is  covering^  and 
the  supposed  connection  with  fascination  by  the  eyes, 
like  the  notion  of  **  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the  original 
root  were  **  the  eye"  ("i^?),  seems  untenable.     The  an- 
cient Egjrptians  seem  to  have  held  the  superstition  of 
the  evil  eye,  for  an  eye  is  the  determinative  of  a  word 
which  appears  to  signify  some  kind  of  magic  (Chabas, 
PapyruM  Magique  Harris,  p.  170  and  note  4).    8.  ISnSp, 
which  we  render  **  an  augurer,"  is  from  CHJ,  which  is 
literally  **  he  or  it  hiseed  or  whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is 
applied  to  the  practice  of  enchantment*),  but  also  to  di- 
vining generally,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  cup,  and 
where,  evidently  referring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren 
that  he  could  divine,  although  in  both  places  it  has 
been  read  more  vaguely  with  the  sense  to  foresee  or 
make  trial  (Gen.  xliv,  6, 15).     We  therefore  render  it 
by  a  term  which  seems  appropriate,  but  not  too  definite. 
The  supposed  connection  of  ona  with  cnj,  "a  ser- 
pent," as  though  meaning  serpen t^ivination,  must  be 
rejected,  the  latter  word  rather  coming  from  the  former, 
with  the  signification  ^*  a  hisser."    The  name  Nahshon 
Cjidna),  of  a  prince  of  Judah  in  the  second  year  after 
the  exodus  (Numb,  i,  7 ;  Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Ruth  iv,  20,  etc), 
means  **  enchanter :"  it  was  probably  used  as  a  proper 
name  in  a  vague  sense.     4.  C)^- 3^  signifies  "  an  en- 
chanter :"  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was  probably 
'•  he  prayed,"  and  the  strict  sense  of  this  word  "  one  who 
uses  incantations."     5.  "i^n  *»ah  seems  to  mean  "  a 
fabricator  of  material  charms  or  amulets,"  if  lan,  when 
used  of  practicing  sorcery,  means  to  bind  magical  knots, 
and  not  to  bind  a  person  by  spells.    6.  SIX  PX'J  is  **an 
inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit."     The  second  term  signi- 
fies a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
and  a  soothsayer  having  a  familiar  spirit.     The  Sept. 
usually  render  the  plural  niak  by  iyyo<Trptfiw3oi,  which 
has  been  rashly  translated  ventriloquists,  for  it  may  not 
signify  what  we  understand  by  the  latter,  but  refer  to 
the  mode  in  which  soothsayers  of  this  kind  gave  out 
their  responses:  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur  later. 
The  consulting  of  familiar  spirits  may  mean  no  more 
than  invoking  them ;  but  in  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  dam- 
sel possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  (xvi,  16-18)  in 
very  distinct  terms.     This  kind  of  sorcery— divination 
by  a  familiar  spirit — was  practiced  by  the  witch  of  En- 
dor.    7.  '^33?^%  which  we  render  **  a  wizard,"  is  properly 
"a  wise  man,"  but  is  always  applied  to  wucards  and 
false  prophets.     Gesenius  (TA^^aiir.  s.  v.)  supposes  that 
in  Lev.  xx,  27  it  is  used  of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely 
the  reading  "  a  wizard"  is  there  more  probable.    8.  The 


last  term,  0*^riaSl*iK  ©I^H,  is  very  explicit,  meaning 
''a  consulter  of  the  dead:"  necromancer  is  an  exact 
translation  if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter  is 
retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now  usually 
bears.  In  the  law  it  was  commanded  that  a  man  or 
woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  should  be 
stoned  (Lev.  xx,  27).  An  "  enchantress"  (nBTTSTS)  was 
not  to  live  (Exod.  xxii,  18  [Heb.  17]).  Using  augury 
and  hidden  arts  was  also  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  26).    See 

DlVINATIOH. 

6.  The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise, Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Midian, 
resorting  to  Pharaoh*s  expedient,  sent  by  messengers 
with  ^*  the  rewards  of  divination  (?  D*^%Dp)  in  their 
hands"  (Numb,  xxii,  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (CD'pH, 
Josh,  xiii,  22),  whose  fame  was  known  to  them,  though 
he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's  message  shows  what  ho 
believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be:  ** Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt:  behold,  they  cover  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me :  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people;  for 
they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  peradventure  I  shall 
prevaU,  [that]  we  may  smite  them,  and  [that]  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom 
thou  blessest  [is]  blessed ;  and  he  whom  thou  curse&t  is 
cursed"  (Numb,  xxii,  5, 6).  We  are  told,  however,  that 
Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  cmdd  not 
speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration  blessed  tho^e 
whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to  curse.  He  appears  to 
have  received  inspiration  in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  In 
one  place  it  is  said,  **And  Balaam  saw  that  it  was  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  and  he  went  no^ 
now  as  before,  to  the  me<  ting  of  enchantments  (D'^ona), 
but  he  set  his  face  to  the  wilderness"  (xxiv,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchant- 
ments, and  that  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  he  hoped  that  he 
could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those  who  had  sent 
for  him,  but  was  constantly  defeated.  The  building  of 
new  altars  of  the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that 
Balaam  had  some  such  idea;  and  the  marked  man- 
ner in  which  he  declared  "there  is  no  enchantment 
(dn3)  against  Jacob,  and  no  divination  (CD^)  against 
IsraeP  (xxiii,  23),  proves  that  he  had  come  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  have  availed,  the  diviner  here  being 
made  to  declare  hb  own  powerlessness  while  be  blessed 
those  whom  he  was  sent  for  to  curse.  The  case  is  a  very 
(lifiicult  one,  since  it  shows  a  man  who  was  used  as  an 
instrument  for  declaring  God's  will  trusting  in  practices 
that  could  only  have  incurred  his  displeasure.  Tho 
simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that  Balaam  was  never 
a  true  prophet  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  enemies 
of  Israel  were  to  be  signally  conf<»ui  ded.  This  history 
affords  a  notable  instance  of  the  failure  of  nvigicians  iu 
attempting  to  resist  the  divine  wilL     See  Balaam. 

6.  The  account  of  SauFs  consulting  the  witch  of  En- 
dor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those  which  re- 
fer to  magic  The  supernatural  terror  of  which  it  is 
full  cannot,  however,  be  proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for 
it  has  always  been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appear- 
ing of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  in- 
cantations of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narrative  ia 
allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  we  may  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  age :  there  is  a  simplic- 
ity in  the  manners  described  that  is  foreign  to  a  later 
time.  The  circumstances  are  agreeable  with  the  rest 
of  the  history,  and  especially  with  aU  we  know  of  Saul's 
character.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  bis 
ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does :  he  wishes  to 
consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  bis  shade. 
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Mo«t  of  all,  the  vigor  of  the  narrative;  showing  us  the 
scene  in  a  iew  words,  proves  its  antiqaity  and  genuine- 
new.  We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  it  is  an  interpolation. 

**  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  lamented 
him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in  his  own  city. 
And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits, 
and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land.  And  the  Philistines 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  and  pitched  in 
Shunem;  and  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they 
pitched  in  Gilboa."  That  the  Philistines  should  have 
advanced  so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to  which 
Saul  had  come.  Here,  in  times  of  faith,  Sisera  was  de- 
feated by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites  were  smitten  by 
Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the  former  perishing  at 
En-dor  itself  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9, 10).  '^  And  when  Saul  saw 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart 
greatly  trembled.  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  ser- 
vants. Seek  me  a  woman  tliat  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his  servants 
said  to  him.  Behold,  [there  is]  a  woman  that  hath  a  fa- 
miliar spirit  at  En-dor.  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and 
put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night.*'  En-dor 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Its  name,  the 
**  fountain  of  Dor,"  may  connect  it  with  the  Phoenician 
city  Dor,  which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward.  If 
so,  it  may  have  retained  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefore  chosen  by  the  witch  as  a  place  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  elsewhere  practice  her 
arta.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain  on  whose 
slope  the  modem  village  stands  is  hollowed  into  rock- 
hewn  caverns,  in  one  of  which  the  witch  may  probably 
have  dwelt.  See  En-dor.  Saul's  disguise,  and  his 
journeying  by  night,  seem  to  have  been  taken  that  he 
might  not  alarm  the  woman,  rather  than  because  he 
may  have  passed  through  a  part  of  the  Philistine  force. 
The  Philistines  held  the  plain,  having  their  camp  at 
Shunem,  whither  they  had  pushed  on  from  Aphek :  the 
Israelites  were  at  first  encamped  by  a  fountain  at  Jez- 
reel,  but  when  their  enemies  had  advanced  to  Jezreel 
they  appear  to  have  retired  to  the  slopes  of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  the  line  of  flight,  as,  though  Saul  was  slain 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
Bethshan.  Thus  Saul  could  scarcely  have  reached  En- 
dor  without  passing  at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the 
Philistines.  "And  he  said,  divine  unto  me,  I  pray  thee, 
by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [hiro]  up  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."  It  is  noticeable  that  here  witch- 
craft, the  inquiring  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  necromancy, 
are  all  connected  as  though  but  a  single  art,  which  fa- 
vors the  idea  that  the  prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  spe- 
cifies every  name  by  which  magical  arts  were  known, 
rather  than  so  many  different  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that 
no  one  should  attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of 
such  practices  by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  evident  that 
Saul  thought  he  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch,  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was  his 
own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  conviction  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  subject.  He  was  in  a  great  ex- 
tremity; his  kingdom  in  danger;  himself  forsaken  of 
God :  be  was  weary  with  a  night-journey,  perhaps  of 
risk,  perhaps  of  great  length  to  avoid  the  enemy,  and 
faint  with  a  day's  fasting :  he  was  conscious  of  wrong 
as,  probably  for  the  first  time,  he  commanded  unholy 
rites  and  heard  in  the  gloom  unholy  incantations.  In 
such  a  strait  no  man's  judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may 
have  asked  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  des- 
peration, when  he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an  oracu- 
lar answer.  It  may  even  be  thought  that,  yearning  for 
the  oounael  of  Samuel,  and  longing  to  learn  if  the  net 


that  he  felt  closing  about  him  were  one  from  which  he 
should  never  escape,  Saul  had  that  keener  sense  that 
some  say  comes  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  so,  con- 
scious that  the  prophet's  shade  was  near,  or  was  about 
to  come,  at  once  sought  to  see  and  speak  with  it,  though 
this  had  not  before  been  purposed.  Strange  things  we 
know  occur  at  the  moment  when  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,  and  if  there  be  any  time  when  the  unseen  world 
is  felt  while  yet  unentered,  it  is  when  the  soul  first  comes 
within  the  chill  of  its  long -projected  shadow.  "And 
the  woman  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  knowest  what 
Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  fa- 
miliar spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  where- 
fore, then,  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to 
die?  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  [As] 
the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to 
thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  shows  Saul's  desperate 
resolution  more  than  his  thus  swearing  when  engaged 
in  a  most  unholy  act,  a  terrible  profanity  that  mak« 
the  horror  of  the  scene  complete.  Everything  being 
prepared,  the  final  act  takes  place.  "Then  said  the 
woman.  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee  ?  And  he 
said,  Bring  me  up  Samuel.  And  when  the  woman  saw 
Samuel,  she  cried  with  a  loud  voice :  and  the  woman 
spake  to  Saul,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me?  for 
thou  [art]  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not 
afraid:  for  what  sawest  thou?  And  the  woman  said 
unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And 
he  said  unto  her,  What  [is]  his  form  ?  And  she  said, 
An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  covered  with  a 
numtle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  [was]  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  him- 
self. And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disqui- 
eted [or  "disturbed"]  me,  to  bring  me  up?  And  Saul 
answered,  I  am  sore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  God  is  dejiarted  fh>m  me,  and  an- 
swereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams ; 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make 
known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then  said  Samuel, 
Wherefore,  then,  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord 
b  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy? 
And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him  as  he  spake  by  me ,  for 
the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
given  it  to  thy  neighbor,  [even]  to  David :  because  thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his 
fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moreover,  the  Lord  will 
also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines; and  to-morrow  [shalt]  thou  and  thy  sons  [be] 
with  me :  the  Lord  aho  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Then  Said  fell  straight- 
way all  along  on  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  because 
of  the  words  of  Samuel :  and  there  was  no  strength  in 
him ;  for  he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3-20).  The  woman  clearly  was 
terrified  by  an  unexpected  apparition  when  she  saw 
Samuel.  She  must,  therefore,  either  have  been  a  mere 
juggler,  or  one  who  had  no  power  of  working  magical 
wonders  at  will.  The  sight  of  Samuel  at  once  showed 
her  who  had  come  to  consult  her.  The  prophet's  shade 
seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  majestic  shapes 
which  the  witch  called  gods.  Saul,  as  it  seems  inters 
rupting  her,  asked  his  form,  and  she  described  the 
prophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on  earth,  an  old  man, 
covered  either  with  a  mantle,  such  as  the  prophets  usetl 
to  wear,  or  wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet,  Then  Saul 
knew  it  was  Samuel,  and  bowed  to  the  ground  from  re- 
spect or  fear.  It  seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  ap- 
pearances, and  that  Saul  only  knew  of  them  through 
her,  perhaps  not  daring  to  look,  eke  why  should  he  have 
asked  what  form  Samuel  had?  The  prophet's  com- 
plaint we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
separate  state :  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  is  always 
described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep.  That  the  wom- 
an should  have  been  able  to  call  him  up  cannot  be  hence 
inferred ;  her  astonishment  shows  the  contrary ;  and  it 
would  be  explanation  enough  to  suppose  that  be  was 
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sent  to  give  Saul  the  last  warning,  or  that  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  king's  wish  had  been  permitted  to  disquiet 
him  in  his  resting-place.  Although  the  word  "  disqui- 
eted" need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interruption  of  a  state  of  rest,  our  transla- 
tors wisely,  we  think,  preferring  this  rendering  to  "  dis- 
turbed," it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  we  hold  that  Sam- 
uel appeared,  this  b  a  great  difficulty.  If,  however,  we 
suppose  that  the  prophet's  coming  was  ordered,  it  is  not 
unsurmountablc.  The  declaration  of  SauFs  doom  agrees 
with  what  S&muel  had  said  before,  and  was  fulfilled  the 
next  day,  when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount  Gil- 
boa.  It  may,  however,  be  asked.  Was  the  apparition 
Samuel  himself,  or  a  supernatural  messenger  in  his 
stead?  Some  may  even  object  to  our  holding  it  to 
have  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a  sick  brain ;  but,  if 
so,  what  can  we  make  of  the  woman's  conviction  that 
it  was  Samuel,  and  the  king's  horror  at  the  words  he 
heard,  or,  as  these  would  say,  that  he  thought  he  heard  ? 
It  was  not  only  the  hearing  hia  doom,  but  the  hearing 
it  in  a  voice  horn  the  other  world  that  stretched  the 
faithless  strong  man  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  se- 
pulchral voice.  How  else  could  the  doom  have  come 
true,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  his  sons,  have  gone  to 
the  place  of  disembodied  souls  on  the  morrow  ?  for  to 
be  with  the  dead  concerned  the  soul,  not  the  body :  it  is 
no  difficulty  that  the  king's  corpse  was  unburied  till  the 
generous  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of  his  old  kind- 
ness, rescued  it  from  the  wall  of  Bethshan.  If,  then, 
the  apparition  was  real,  should  we  suppose  it  Samuel's? 
A  reasonable  criticism  would  say  it  seems  to  have  been 
so;  for  the  supposition  that  a  messenger  came  in  his 
stead  must  be  rejected,  as  it  would  make  the  speech  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  untruth ;  and  if  asked  what  suffi- 
cient cause  there  was  for  such  a  sending  forth  of  the 
prophet  from  his  rest,  we  may  reply  that  we  know  not 
the  reason  for  such  warnings  as  abound  in  the  Bible, 
and  that,  perhaps,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  door 
of  repentance  was  not  closed  against  the  king,  and  his 
impiety  might  have  been  pardoned  had  he  repented. 
Instead,  he  went  forth  in  despair,  and,  when  his  sons 
had  fallen  and  his  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  sore  wound- 
ed, he  fell  on  his  own  sword. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange  history 
we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  supernatural  power 
to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which  other  places 
in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt.  The  connection  with  mag- 
ic seems  purely  accidental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than 
a  by-stander  after  the  first :  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that 
b  idl.  The  apparition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfil- 
ment of  Saul's  desire,  but  thb  does  not  prove  that  the 
measures  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  narrative  very  carefully,  from  its  detail  and  its 
remarkable  character :  the  result  leaves  the  main  ques- 
tion unanswered.    See  Incantation. 

7.  In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  especially  learn  from  the  condemnation  of  them 
by  the  prophets.  Every  form  of  idolatry  which  the 
people  had  adopted  in  succession  doubtless  brought  with 
it  its  magic,  which  seems  always  to  have  remained  with 
a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made  it  outlive  the 
false  worship  with  which  it  was  connected.  Thus  the 
use  of  teraphim,  dating  from  the  patriarchal  age,  was 
not  abandoned  when  the  worship  of  the  Canaanitish. 
Phoenician,  and  Syrian  idi)ls  had  been  successively 
adopted.  In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture  there  is 
little  notice  of  magic,  except  that  wherever  the  false 
prophets  are  mentioned  we  have,  no  doubt,  an  indication 
of  the  prevalence  of  magical  practices.  We  are  espe- 
cially told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the  workers  with 
familiar  spirits,  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim,  as  well 
as  the  idols  and  the  other  abominations  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  in  performance  of  the  commands  of  the  book 
of  the  law  which  had  been  found  (2  Kings  xxiii,  24). 


But  in  the  prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  says  that  the  people  had  be- 
come workers  of  hidden  arts  (Q*^939)  like  the  Philis- 
tines, and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same  place  to  the 
practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene-Kedem  (ii,  6).  The  na- 
tion had  not  only  abandoned  true  religion,  but  had  be- 
come generally  addicted  to  magic  in  the  manner  of  the 
Philistines,  whose  Egyptian  origin  [see  Caphtor]  is 
consistent  with  such  a  condition.  The  origin  of  the 
Bene-Kedem  is  doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  wars  in  Syria,  under 
the  xixth  dynasty,  B.C.  dr.  1800,  a  race,  partly  at  least 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Oront^  among 
whom,  therefore^  we  should  again  expect  a  national  prac- 
tice of  magic,  and  its  prevalence  with  their  neighbors. 
Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Bene-Kedem,  though  he 
may  not  have  been  of  their  race.  In  another  place  the 
prophet  reproves  the  people  for  seeking  ^'unto  them 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards  that 
chirp,  and  that  mutt^  (viii,  19).  The  practices  of  one 
class  of  magicians  are  still  more  distinctly  described 
where  it  thus  said  of  Jerusalem:  "And  I  will  camp 
against  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against 
thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  against  tbee. 
And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the 
dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be,  as  of  one  that  bath  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall 
whisper  out  of  the  dust"  (xxix,  8,  4).  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  magic  of  the  Egjrptians  when  he  says  that  in  their 
calamity  "  they  shaU  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charm- 
ers [D^IfiK?],  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits, 
and  to  the  wizards"  (xix,  8).  And  in  the  same  manner 
he  thus  taunts  Babylon :  "  Stand  now  with  thy  charms, 
I  and  with  the  multitude  of  thine  enchantment^  wherein 
thou  hast  labored  fW>m  thy  youth ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt 
be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  may  est  prevaiL  Thou 
art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels.  Let  now 
the  viewers  of  the  heavens  [or  astrologers],  the  star- 
gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save 
thee  fn>m  [these  things]  that  shall  come  upon  thee** 
(xlvii,  12, 18).  The  magic  of  Babylon  is  here  charac- 
terized by  the  prominence  given  to  astrology,  no  magi- 
cians being  mentioned  excepting  practicers  of  this  art ; 
unlike  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
Chaldiean  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly  of  those 
who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the  crimes 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  divination  among 
prophets  who  most  probably  were  such  pretended  proph- 
ets as  the  opponents  of  Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets 
of  idols,  as  Ahab's  seem  to  have  been.  Concerning  these 
prophets  it  b  said, "  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye 
shall  not  have  a  vbion ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them. 
Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the  diviners  con- 
founded; yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their  lip;  for  [there 
b]  no  answer  of  God"  (iii,  6,  7).  Later  it  b  said  as  to 
Jerusalem,  ''The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the 
priests  thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof 
divine  for  money;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord, 
and  say,  [Is]  not  the  Lord  among  us?  none  evil  can 
come  upon  us"  (ver.  11).  These  prophets  seem  to  have 
practiced  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected  reve- 
'  lations. 

1  Jeremiah  was  constantly  opposed  by  false  prophets, 
I  who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying 
that  they  had  dreamed,  when  they  told  false  vbions, 
and  who  practiced  various  magical  arts  (xiv,  14 ;  xxiii, 
25,  ad  fin. ;  xxvii,  9, 10— where  the  several  designations 
applied  to  those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serve 
the  king  of  Babylon  may  be  used  in  contempt  of  tlie 
false  prophets — xxix,  8,  9). 
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'  Ezekiel,  as  we  should  have  expected,  affords  some 
remarkable  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the  clear 
and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions.  From  him  we 
learn  that  fetishism  was  among  the  idolatries  which  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
had  adopted  from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in 
the  age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  decline 
of  their  empire.  In  a  vision,  in  which  the  prophet  saw 
the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  he  entered  the  chambers 
of  imagery  in  the  Temple  itself:  "I  went  in  and  saw; 
and  behold,  every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abomi- 
nable beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about.**  Here  seventy 
elders  were  offering  incense  in  the  dark  (viii,  7-12). 
This  idolatry  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for 
the  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark 
sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the  sacred  ani- 
mals portrayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship. With  this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally  low 
kind  of  magic  obtained,  practiced  by  prophetesses  who 
for  small  rewards  made  amulets  by  which  the  people 
were  deceived  (xiii,  17,  ad  fin.).  The  passage  roust  be 
allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that  amulets  are  referred  to  which  were  made  and 
sold  by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them. 
We  may  probably  read:  "Woe  to  the  [women]  that 
sew  pillows  upon  all  joints  of  the  hands  [elbows  or  arm- 
holes?],  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  eveiy 
stature  to  hunt  souls  !**  (xiii,  18).  If  so,  we  have  a  prac- 
tice analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  who 
hang  amulets  of  the  kind  called  hegdb  upon  the  right 
side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm.  We  cannot,  in  any  case,  see  how  the 
passage  can  be  explained  as  simply  referring  to  the  lux- 
urious dress  of  the  women  of  that  time,  since  the  prophet 
distinctly  alludes  to  pretended  visions  and  to  divinations 
(ver.  23),  using  almost  the  same  expressions  that  he  ap- 
plies in  another  place  to  the  practices  of  the  false  proph- 
ets (xxii,  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  divina- 
tion by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "he  shuffled  arrows" 
(xxi,  21),  must  refer  to  a  practice  the  same  or  similar  to 
the  kind  of  divination  by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in 
use  among  the  pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Koran. 
See  Amulet. 

8.  The  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
late wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much  to  the 
art  as  to  those  who  used  it  Daniel,  when  taken  cap- 
tive, was  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldieans, 
and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii,  18),  by 
whom  we  are  to  understand  the  magi  (^32  *^^^3n),  for 
the  term  is  used  as  including  magicians  (0*^fikd*^n), 
sorcerers  (O'^BTSK),  enchanters  (D*^&^^3p),  astrologers 
Cp'ltSi),  and  Chaldseans,  the  last  being  apparently  the 
most  important  class  (ii,  2,  4,  5, 10, 12, 14,  18,  24,  27 ; 
comp.  i,  20).  As  in  other  cases,  the  true  prophet  was 
put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  succeeded 
where  they  utterly  failed.  The  case  resembled  Pha- 
raoh's, excepting  that  Nebuchadnezzar  asked  a  harder 
thing  of  the  wise  men.  Having  forgotten  his  dream, 
he  not  only  required  of  them  an  interpretation,  but  that 
they  should  make  known  the  dream  itself.  They  were 
perfectly  ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  only  they 
heard  the  dream.  The  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were 
impostors,  and  that  if  they  truly  had  supernatural  pow- 
ers they  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  as  its  meaning. 
Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon ;  but  Daniel,  praying  that  he  and  his  fellows 
might  escape  this  destruction,  had  a  vision  in  which  the 
matter  was  revealed  to  biro.  He  was  accordrogly 
brought  before  the  king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disavowed 
any  knowledge  of  his  own.  "The  secret  which  the 
king  hath  demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers,  the 
magicians,  the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto  the  king; 
but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets** 


(ver.  27, 28).  "  But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  reveal- 
ed to  me  for  [any]  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any 
living*'  (ver.  80).  He  then  related  the  dream  and  its 
interpretation,  and  was  set  over  the  province  as  well  as 
over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  Again  the  king 
dreamed;  and,  though  he  told  them  the  drearo,  the  wise 
men  could  not  interpret  it,  and  Daniel  again  showed  the 
meaning  (iv,  4  sq.).  In  the  relation  of  this  event  we 
read  that  the  king  called  him  "chief  of  the  scribes,'*  the 
second  part  of  the  title  being  the  same  as  that  applied 
to  the  Egyptian  magicians  (iv,  9  [Cbald.  6]).  A  third 
time,  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the 
wise  men  were  sent  for,  and,  on  their  failing,  Daniel  was 
brought  before  the  king  and  the  interpretation  given 
(chap.  v).  These  events  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  always  occurred  in  all  other  cases  recorded  in 
Scripture  when  the  practicers  of  magic  were  placed  in 
opposition  to  true  prophets.  It  may  be  asked  by  some 
how  Daniel  could  take  the  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men 
when  he  had  himself  proved  their  imposture.  If,  how- 
ever, as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  were  one  of  the 
learned  generally,  among  whom  some  practiced  roagical 
arts,  the  case  is  very  different  froro  what  it  would  have 
been  had  these  wise  roen  been  magicians  only.  Besides, 
it  seeros  alroost  certain  that  Daniel  was  providentially 
thus  placed  that,  like  another  Joseph,  he  roight  further 
the  welfare  and  tiltiroate  return  of  his  people.  See  Magi. 

9.  Afler  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  roagic.  Zechariah 
speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and  diviners  (x, 
2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very  names  of  idols 
should  be  forgotten,  and  false  prophets  have  virtually 
ceased  (xiii,  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usages  of  his  own  day. 

10.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  sera  magic  was 
no  longer  practiced  by  the  educated  Jews.  In  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  Eg>*ptian 
magicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii,  7). 
The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we  bold 
that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  neighboring  country, 
and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  composition  not  long  after  tbo 
fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relatea  to 
a  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in  Palestine 
about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  suppose,  we 
roust  still  recollect  that  it  refers  rather  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  common  people  than  to  those  of  the  learned. 
In  either  case  its  pretensions  make  it  unsafe  to  follow  as 
indicating  the  opinions  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  writ^ 
ten.  It  professes  to  relate  to  a  period  of  which  its  writer 
could  have  known  little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  super- 
natural agency  from  Scripture,  adding  as  much  as  was 
judged  safe  of  current  superstition. 

1 1 .  In  the  N.  Test  we  read  very  little  of  magic  The 
coming  of  magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  related 
(Matt  ii,  1-12),  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  supposing 
that  they  were  magicians  from  their  name,  which  th«- 
A.  y.  not  unreasonably  renders  "  wise  roen."  See  Mxer.. 
Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  magicians, 
and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
seem  to  have  rarely  encountered  them.  Philip  the  dea- 
con, when  he  preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon, 
a  famous  magician,  comroonly  known  as  Simon  Magus, 
who  had  had  great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  bad  it 
been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church  (Acts  viii,  9-24).  When  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  were  at  Paphos,  as  they  preached  to  tho 
proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas,  a  Jewish  soroerer  and 
false  prophet  (uvd  dvSpa  ftdyov  t^erct/^OTrpo^r/rffv) 
withstood  them,  and  was  struck  blind  for  a  time  at  tho 
word  of  Paul  (xiii,  6-12).  At  Epbesns,.  certain  Jewish 
exorcists  signally  falling,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were 
afraid,  and  abandoned  their  practice  of  roagical  arts. 
"And  roany  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and 
showed  their  deeds.    Many  of  them  also  which  used 
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cwrioos  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them, 
and  found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieces]  of  silver'*  (xix, 
18,  19)*  Here  both  Jews  and  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even  after  they  had 
nominally  joined  the  Church.  See  Epuesus.  In  all 
these  cases  it  appears  that  though  the  practicers  were 
generally  or  always  Jews,  the  field  of  their  success  was 
with  Gentiles,  showing  that  among  the  Jews  in  general, 
or  the  educated  class,  the  art  had  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Here,  as  before,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  effect 
produced  by  the  magicians.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  remarkable  case  of  the  *'  damsel  having  a  spirit  of 
divination"  (^x^virav  rrvivfia  irv^utva)  "which  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  furetelling"  (fAavTtvofiivTj)^ 
from  whom  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination  (xvi, 
16-18).  This  is  a  matter  belonging  to  another  subject 
than  that  of  magic     See  Proi*hecy. 

Our  examination  of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in 
the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  They  do  not^  as 
far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state  positively  that  any 
but  illusive  results  were  produced  by  magical  rites. 
They  therefore  afford  no  evidence  that  man  can  gain 
supernatural  powers  to  use  at  his  wiU.  This  conse- 
quence goes  some  way  towards  showing  that  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  magic;  for, 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evidence, 
yet  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  especially  strong.  Had 
any  but  illusions  been  worked  by  magicians,  surely  the 
Scriptures  would  not  have  passed  over  a  fact  of  so  much 
importance,  and  one  which  would  have  rendered  the 
prohibition  of  these  arts  far  more  necessary.  The  gen- 
eral belief  of  mankind  in  magic,  or  things  akin  to  it,  is 
of  no  worth,  since  the  holding  of  such  current  supersti- 
tion in  some  of  its  branches,  if  we  push  it  to  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith 
in  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  creed  far  below  that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  real  results  having 
been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used  by  magicians, 
we  may  draw  this  important  inference  that  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  the  same  in  profane  literature,  ancient 
or  modem,  in  no  way  militates  against  the  credibility 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture. 

ni.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  almost  to  the 
18th  ccntur}',  magic  was  greatly  studied  in  Europe,  and 
could  boast  of  distinguished  names,  who  attempted  to 
treat  it  as  a  grand  and  mysterious  science,  by  means  of 
which  the  secrets  of  nature  could  be  discovered,  and  a 
certain  godlike  power  acquired  over  the  "  spirits"  (or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  the  "forces")  of  the  elements. 
The  principal  students  and  professors  of  magic  during 
the  period  referred  to  were  pope  Sylvester  II,  Albert  us 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  Lully,  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Trithemius,  Van 
Helraont,  and  Jerome  Cardan.  See  Horst's  Von  der  A  l- 
ten  und  Neuen  Maffie,  Ursprnnffj  Idee^  Umfang  und  Ge- 
schichte  (Mentz,  1820),  and  Ennemoser's  Geschichte  der 
Magie  (2d  edit.  Leips.  1844  j  transl.  into  English  by  W. 
Howitt,  2  vols.  Lond.  1854).  For  an  interesting  account 
of  (he  discipfine  and  ceremonies  of  the  "  art,"  consult 
the  Dogme  et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie  (2  vols.  Paris, 
1856),  by  Eliphas  Levi,  one  of  its  latest  adherents.  For 
monographs  on  the  general  subject,  see  Volbeding,  In- 
dex Programmatum^  p.  160.  Many  curious  notices  have 
been  collected  by  Thomson  in  his  Philosophy  of  Magic 
(translated  from  the  French  of  Salverte,  Lond.  1846,  2 
vols.).  See  also  MaurV,  La  Magie  et  VAstrologie  (Par- 
is, 1860).  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  well 
known  as  a  classical  text-book  on  Oriental  views  of 
magic.  For  other  literature,  compare  Necromancer; 
Sorcerer.  For  the  legendary  wonder-working,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  traditionary  fame 
of  free-raasonrj-,  see  Solomon.  Alchemy  and  astrologj' 
(q.  V.)  have  likewise  fiunbhed  their  quota  of  interest  to 
the  subject.     For  the  mediaeval  thaumaturgic  prac- 


tices, see  RosiCRuciANS ;  for  the  later  superstitions,  see 
WiTCHCR,\FT ;  for  the  modem,  see  SpiRrruALisM. 

Magician  (Chald.  U'^'^n,  chartom';  Heb.  plural 
D'^tlK'in,  ckartummim\  thought  by  Gesenius,  Thesavr, 
p.  520,  to  be  of  Heb.  origin,  signifying  "sacred  scribt"), 
a  title  "applied  to  the  *wi8e  men*  of  Egj-pt  (Gen.  xli, 
8,  22 ;  Exod.  vii,  1 1 ;  viii,  7,  18,  19 ;  ix,  11)  and  of  Bab- 
ylon (Dan.  i,  20 ;  ii,  2).  The  word  *  magicia/u^  is  not  in 
either  case  properly  applied,  as  the  magi  proper  are 
usually  assigned  to  Persia  rather  than  to  Babylon  or 
Egypt,  and  should  be  altogether  avoided  in  such  appli- 
cation, seeing  that  it  has  acquired  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  it  once  bore.     The  term  rather  denotes 

*  wise  men,'  as  they  called  themselves  and  were  called 
by  others ;  but,  as  we  should  call  them, '  men  eminent 
in  learning  and  science,'  their  exclusive  possession  of 
which  in  their  several  countries  enabled  them  occasion- 
ally to  produce  effects  which  were  accounted  supernat- 
ural by  the  people.  Pythagoras,  who  was  acquainted 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  who  was  not  unaware  of 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  ignorance  which  lie  under 
the  highest  attainable  conditions  of  human  knowledge, 
thought  the  modest  title  of  philosopher  (0iXo(ro0oc)» 

*  lover  of  wisdom,'  more  becoming,  and  accordingly  he 
brought  it  into  use ;  but  that  of '  wise  men'  still  retained 
its  hold  in  the  East.  It  is  thought  that  the  Egx'ptian 
chartvmmim  were  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests  who 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  records.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  priest* 
hood,  seeing  that  the  more  recondite  departments  of 
learning  and  science  were  cultivated  exclusively  in 
that  powerful  caste.**  See  Maol  See  Jablonski, 
Proleg,  in  Panlh,  ACgypt.  p.  91  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Mytkologie 
und  Sj/mbolil'f  i,  245 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  ii,  816 
sq. ;  Kenrick,  Eggpt  under  the  Pharaohs^  i,  882.  See 
Mxoia 

Magicians.  The  early  Christians  were  derided 
by  this  name.  Celsus  and  others  pretended  that  our 
Saviour,  because  he  wrought  miracles,  practiced  magic, 
which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt.  Augustine  speaks  of 
a  popular  belief  among  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  our  Saviour  had  written  books  on  magic, 
which  he  delivered  to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  of  his 
disciples.  One  of  the  Roman  historians  calls  the  Chris- 
tians genus  homhatm  superstitionis  mali^cee,  which  may 
be  understood  to  mean  "  men  of  the  magical  supersti- 
tions." In  the  mai;tyrdom  of  Agnes,  the  people  cried 
out, "Away  with  the  sorceress!  Away  with  the  en- 
chantress !" 

Magid'do  (May€^^«,  1  Esdr.  i,  29).     See  Mb- 

OIDDO. 

Magie,  DA>nD,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
note,  was  bom  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  13,  1795;  be- 
came a  subject  of  renewing  grace  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
two  years  after  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
soon  after  entered  Princeton  College,  and,  subsequent  to 
his  graduation  from  the  theological  seminary,  was  for 
two  years  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1821  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth, 
"  to  which  he  was  bound  as  by  Sagolden  chain,  giving 
them  the  services  of  hb  life,  till,  with  bleeding  and 
gratefiU  hearts,  they  yielded  him,  at  the  call  of  God,  to 
enter  his  eternal  joy,"  May  10,  1865.  Dr."  Msgie  de- 
clined many  calls  to  other  stations  of  responsibility  and 
eminence,  believing  the  pastoral  relation  too  sacred  to 
be  dissolved  but  at  the  unquestionable  bidding  of  the 
great  Master.  "  He  was  indeed  *  a  model  pastor.* .... 
Combining  temperance,  charity,  humility,  prodence, 
sound  judgment,  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  he  was  a 
faithful,  persevering,  successful  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  preached  and  prayed 
with  a  power  and  unction  which  sank  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  None  went  fnim  any  sermon 
without  having  had  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  af- 
fectionately and  clearly  presented  to  them.**  He  was  a 
trastee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  a  pillar  in  the 
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Theological  Seminaiy ;  a  member  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  MiMions,  also  of  the  Publishing  Committee 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  etc  Besides  several 
able  published  discourses,  Dr.  Magie  was  the  author  of 
The  Sprimg-time  of  Life  (an  excellent  volume  of  850 
pages,  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.York, 
1852, 16mo;  1865, 16mo), "in  which  his  own  character, 
and  especially  his  care  and  counsels  for  the  young,  are 
happily  perpetuated."  See  Wilson,  Pre«6.  HUL  A  Ima^ 
iwc,  1866,  p.  128. 

Magill,  Charles  Beattt,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Oct.  8, 1840 ;  graduated  at 
Miami  University, Oxford, Ohio,  in  1858;  studied  divin- 
ity at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1861.  The  win- 
ter of  1862-63  he  spent  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  subsequently 
he  preached  in  Virginia  and  Illinois ;  and  was  finally 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Birmingham,  Iowa.  He  afterwards  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  Georgia, 
where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  Aug. 
28. 1864.  Mr.  Magill  was  thoroughly  educated  and  de- 
voutly pious.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Uiat.  Almanac^  1865, 
p.  98. 

Maglnnis,  John  Sharp,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  June  13, 1805 ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  May  25,  1827  \  studied  afterwards  at  Water- 
ville  College,  Me.,  Brown  University,  and  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  in  Newton,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  in  Oct.  1832, 
and  there  remained  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
remove.  In  the  winter  of  1837-38  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Pine  Street  Church  of  Providence,  R  I. ;  later  he  be- 
came professor  of  Biblical  theology  in  the  literary  and 
theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (now  Madison 
University) ;  in  1850,  professor  of  Biblical  and  pastoral 
theology  in  the  new  theological  school  connected  with 
the  Rochester  University,  and  also  professor  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy  in  the  university.  He 
was  made  M.A.  by  Waterville  College  while  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  D.D.  by  Brown  University  in  1844.  Failing 
health  finally  compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship 
in  the  University,  but  he  continued  his  labors  in  the 
theological  school  until  his  death,  Oct  15,  1852.  Dr. 
Maginnb  published  only  a  few  detached  articles,  among 
them  one  on  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  (published  in  the 
Christian  7?rtrie«?),  which  attracted  much  attention.  See 
Sprague,  ^mwii!f,  vi,766;  Christian  Rev,  voL  xviii  (Jan.). 

Magiflter  Disciplinse  (master  of  discipline)  was 
the  title  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the  ancient 
Church.  It  was  a  custom  in  Spain,  in  Uie  time  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  for  par- 
ents to  dedicate  their  young  children  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  They  were  taken  for  this  purpose  into  a 
bishop's  family,  and  educated,  under  his  supervision,  by 
a  discreet  and  grave  person,  who  was  generally  a  pres- 
byter, and  was  called  magister  disciplinm.  The  second 
and  fourth  councils  of  Toledo  prescribed  the  duties  of 
this  master,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  he  should  vig- 
ilantly watch  over  the  moral  character  and  behavior  of 
the  young,  and  instruct  them  in  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  Church. 

Magiflter  Sacrl  Palatii  (master  of  the  sacred 
palace).  This  office  was  created  in  1218  by  pope  Hono- 
rius  III,  and  was  first  held  by  St  Dominic.  The  latter, 
during  his  residence  at  Rome,  had  noticed  that  the  per- 
sons employed  by  the  cardinals  and  authorities  made  a 
bad  use  of  their  unemployed  time.  He  therefore  had 
commenced,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  to  give  them 
religious  instmction  during  their  leisure  time,  and  was 
rewarded  by  Honorius  with  the  above  oflSce.  The  task 
assigned  was  like  that  which  Dominic  had  previously 
chosen  for  himself,  but  the  pope  increased  it  by  direct- 
ing that  the  employes  of  the  papal  household  shoiUd 
also  attend  these  instructions.  The  office  was  made 
perpetual  to  the  Dominicans.    Many  privileges  were 


gradoally  attached  to  it    Thus  a  bull  of  pope  Eugeniua 

IV,  of  1486,  ordered  that  in  the  papal  chapel  the  Magis" 
ter  s,  palatii  should  be  placed  next  to  the  dean  of  the 
Auditore  della  Rota ;  no  one  was  to  preach  in  the  chapel 
without  his  permission ;  and  on  his  being  temporarily 
absent  from  Rome,  he  was  to  invest  his  substitute  with 
the  same  privileges.  These  prerogatives  were  confirm- 
ed by  Calixtus  III  in  1456,  who  gave  also  the  right  to 
the  M agister  s,  palatii  of  reproving  the  preacher  in  the 
papal  chapel,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  Leo  X,  in 
1515,  decided  that  nothing  should  be  printed  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rome  without  the  consent  of  that  official  and  of 
the  cardinal-vicar.  In  1625  Urban  VIII  went  further, 
and  forbade  the  reprinting  of  works  published  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  without  this  authorization.     Pius 

V,  in  1570,  connected  with  the  office  a  canonicate  of  St 
Peter,  which  was,  however,  taken  firom  it  in  1586  by 
Sixtus  V.  Finally,  Alexander  VII  gave  the  Magister 
s,palatii  the  precedence  before  all  the  other  clergy  com- 
posing the  Roman  cabinet  These  privileges,  however, 
were  gradually  taken  back,  and  the  censorship  of  books 
now  alone  remains  to  the  Magister  s,  palatii.  See  Mu»- 
son,  Pragm,  Geschichte  d  Mdnchsorden^  viii,  83 ;  Helyot, 
Gesch.  d  geistl.  Kldster-  u,  Ritterorden  (Leipzig,  1754),  iii, 
252;  Schrdckh,A'.(?.xxxiii,95;  Henog,  Real-Enofklop, 
viii,  685. 

Magistrate  (the  representative  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  as  below),  a  public  civil 
officer  invested  with  authority.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  corresponding  terms  had  a 
much  wider  signification  than  the  term  magistrate  has 
with  us.  The  Hebrew  C*^^fii9,  shophetim',  or  judges, 
were  a  kind  of  magistrates  (Deut  i,  16, 17 ;  Ezra  vii,  25). 
See  J  WOE,  The  phrase  in  Judges  xviii,  7, "  And  there 
was  no  magistrate  in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to 
shame  in  any  thing,"  ought  to  be  rendered,  "And  there 
were  none  to  harm  (obs)  at  all  in  the  land ;  and  they 
were  possessed  (tS'^i'',  yoresh')  of  wealth."  So,  also,  the 
terms  T^SJ^I.  TI?tT9»  shaphetin'  ve-daganin%  rendered 
"  magistrates  and  judges"  (Ezra  vii,  25),  would  be  better 
rendered  "judges  and  rulers."  The  0*^320,  segamm% 
rendered  "rulers,"  properly  noUes^  were  Babylonian  mag- 
it^ates,  preefecis  of  provinces  (Jer.  li,  28,  28,  57 ;  Ezek. 
xxiii,  6).  The  same  name  was  borne  by  the  Jewbh 
magistrates  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra 
ix,  2;  Neh.  ii,  16;  iv,  14;  xiii,  11).  The  word  dpx«»y» 
archon,  rendered  magistrate  (Luke  xi,  58;  Tit  iii,  1), 
properly  signifies  one  first  in  power ^  authority;  hence  "a 
prince''  (Blatt  xx,  25 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  6, 8) ;  "  a  ruler"  (Acta  iv, 
26 ;  Rom.  xiii,  3).  The  term  is  also  used  of  the  Messiah 
as  "  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Rev.  i,  5) ;  and 
of  Moses  as  the  judge  and  leader  of  the  Hebrews  (Acta 
vii,  27, 35).  It  b  spoken  of  magistrates  of  any  kind,  e.  g. 
the  high-priest  (Acta  xxiii,  5) ;  of  civil  judges  (Luke  xii, 
58 ;  Acts  xvi,  19) ;  also  of  a  mler  of  the  synagogue  (Luke 
viii,  41 ;  Matt,  ix,  18, 23 ;  Mark  v,  22) :  and  of  persons  of 
weight  and  influence  among  the  Phariseec  and  other 
sects  at  Jerusalem,  who  also  were  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim (Luke  xiv,  1;  xviii,  18;  xxiii,  13,35;  xxiv,20; 
John  iii,  1 ;  vii,  26, 48;  xii,  42;  Acts  iii,  17;  iv,5,8;  xiii, 
27 ;  xiv,  5).  The  term  is  also  used  of  Satan,  the  prince 
or  chief  o{  the  fallen  angels  (Matt  ix,  34 ;  xii,  24 ;  Mark 
iii,  22 ;  Luke  xi,  15 ;  John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  30 ;  xvi,  1 1 ;  Eph. 
ii,  2).  So  likewise  the  kindred  dpxn  (Luke  xii,  1 1 ;  Tit. 
iii,  1).  The  word  (rrpanyyof,  rendered  "magistrate," 
properly  signifies /("acifr  of  an  army^  commander,  generaL 
So  of  the  ten  Athenian  commanders,  with  whom  the 
polemarch  was  joined.  Afterwards  only  one  or  two  were 
sent  abroad  with  the  army,  as  circumstances  required, 
and  the  others  had  charge  of  military  affairs  at  home,  L 
q.  war-minister.  In  other  Greek  cities  the  aTparriyoQ 
was  the  chief  magistrate, /yrfp/rc/.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  Roman  officers,  the  consul  and  the  prcetor.  In 
Roman  colonies  and  municipal  towns,  the  chief  magis- 
trates were  usually  two  in  number,  called  duumviri;  oc 
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ctsionally  four  or  six,  quatuorvirif  seciri,  who  also  were 
sometimes  styled pr<r/or9,  the  same  as  the  Greek  ffrpartf- 
yoi.  Hencei  in  the  New  Testament,  this  term  is  used 
for  the  Roman  duumviriyprators,  magistrates  of  Philip- 
pi,  which  was  a  Roman  colony  (Acts  xvi,  20,  22, 85, 86, 
88).  The  word  IKovaiai  is  also  used  collectively  for 
those  invested  with  power,  as  in  English  we  might  say 
"  the  powers"  for  rulers^  magistrates  (Luke  xii,  11 ;  Rom. 
xiii,  2, 8 ;  TiL  iii,  1).  The  "  higher  powers"  (Rom.  xiii,  1 ) 
are  **  the  ruling  authorities" — the  magistrates  in  office — 
all  invested  with  cixnl  power,  from  the  emperor  or  king, 
as  supreme,  to  the  lowest  civil  officer — all  who  are  em- 
ployeid  in  making  and  executing  the  laws.  The  Roman 
emperor  and  some  of  the  subordinate  magistrates  wore 
a  small  swonl  or  dagger,  the  symbol  of  punishment,  as  a 
part  of  their  official  costume.    See  Governor. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  Jewish  history  the  magis- 
trates were  the  hereditary  chieftains,  but  afterwards  the 
judicial  office  became  elective.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  larger  collections  of  families  were  fifly-niue  in  num- 
ber, and  the  heads  of  these  families,  together  with  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  a  council  of  sev- 
enty-one members;  but  the  subdivisions  afterwards  were 
more  numerous,  and  the  numl)er  of  heads  of  families 
greater,  for  we  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chiefs  of  this  rank  included  in  the  rebellion  of  Korab, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  The  O*^'^^'^^*  thotaim\  or  gen- 
ealogists, are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  elders — 
that  is,  the  princes  of  trilies  and  heads  of  families.  See 
Officer.  They  kept  the  genealogical  tables.  Under 
Joshua,  they  communicated  the  orders  of  the  general  to 
the  soldiers;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  the  chief 
shoter  had  a  certain  control  over  the  army,  although  he 
was  not  a  military  commander.  The  shoterim,  who 
were  superintended  by  this  chief,  were  distributed  into 
every  city,  and  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  for 
it  and  the  surrounding  district.  As  they  kept  the  gen- 
ealogical tables,  they  had  an  accurate  list  of  the  people, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  age,  ability,  and  domestic 
circumstances  of  each  individual ;  but  they  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  another  officer  who  kept  the  muster- 
rolls,  and  whose  name  had  a  similar  etymology.  Moses 
added  a  new  class  of  magistrates  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  which,  he  informs  us,  was  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, but  was  suggested  by  his  father-in-law  Je- 
thro.  He  divided  the  people  into  tens,  fifties,  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  and  placed  wise  and  prudent  judges  over 
each  of  these  divisions.  They  were  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  heads  of  families,  genealogists,  or 
other  people  of  rank  (Exod.  xviii,  13,  26).  Difficult 
questions  were  brought  before  Moaes  himself,  and,  after 
his  death,  l)cfore  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
These  judges  Moses  included  among  the  rulers,  and 
Joshua  summoned  them  to  the  general  assemblies;  and 
they  are  mentioned,  in  one  instance,  before  the  genealo- 
gists ([>eut.  xxxi,  28 ;  Josh,  viii,  83).  When  the  magis- 
trates of  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tril)e  were 
collected,  they  formed  the  supreme  court,  or  legislative 
assembly  of  the  tribe;  aiul  when  the  magistrates  of  all 
the  tribes  were  convened  t«»gether,  they  formed  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  nation,  and  could  legislate  conjointly 
for  all  the  tribes  they  represented.  After  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  although  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jewish 
state  was.  in  reality,  Jehovah,  the  invisible  King,  a  su- 
preme ruler  for  the  whole  community  could  be  legally 
cha'^n  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  required  it,  who 
was  denominated  a  judge,  or  governor.  See  JfDOE. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii,  14, 15)  we  find  Je- 
hovah telling  the  Hebrew)*  that  if.  when  they  arrived  in 
the  Promised  Land,  thev  wished  to  have  a  king  like  the 
other  nations  round  alK>ut  them,  they  were  to  receive 
one  whom  he  would  appoint,  and  not  a  stranger.  Jose- 
phus  and  others  have  correctly  understood  this  passage 
not  to  mean  that  (iod  commanded  the  Israelites  to  de- 
sire a  king  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  but  that, 
if  they  would  have  a  king,  he  was  to  be  appointed  by 
God,  and  that  he  should  invariably  l)e  a  Hebrew,  and 


not  a  Gentile.  See  Kiko.  Judges,  genealogists,  the 
heads  of  families  or  dans,  and  those  who,  from  the  rela- 
tion they  sustained  to  the  common  class  of  people,  may 
be  called  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  retained  their  author^ 
ity  after  as  well  as  before  the  introduction  of  a  monarch- 
ical form  of  government,  and  acte<l  the  part  of  a  legi»- 
lative  assembly  to  the  respective  cities  in  or  near  which 
they  resided  (1  Kings  xii,  1-24;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi, 
29).  The  headship  of  the  tribes  and  families  was  hered- 
itary, though  probably  subject  to  the  royal  approbation; 
but  the  judges  and  genealogista  were  appointed  by  the 
king.  Besides  these,  we  read  of  certain  great  officers,  as 
''the  royal  counsellors"  (1  Kings  xii,  6-12;  1  Chroo. 
xxvii,  32 ;  Isa.  iii,  8),  among  whom  the  prophets  were 
included  by  pious  kings  (2  Sam.  vii,  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  7, 
8;  2  Kings  xix,  2-20);  while  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter imitated  the  example  of  heathen  princes,  and 
called  in  to  their  aid  soothsayers  and  false  prophets  (1 
Kings  xviii,  22 ;  xxii,  6 ;  Dan.  i,  20).  The  secretary  or 
"scribe"  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24;  1  Kings  iv,  8)  com- 
mitted to  writing  not  only  the  edicts  and  sayings  of  the 
king,  but  everything  of  a  public  nature  that  related  to 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  likewise  his  business  to  present 
to  the  king  in  writing  an  account  of  the  state  of  atfairiL 
The  high-priest  may  be  also  reckoned  among  those  who 
had  access  to  the  king  in  the  character  of  counsellors  (2 
Sam.  viii,  17;  1  Chron.  xviii,  16).  See  Counseixor. 
During  the  Captivity  and  after  that  period  the  Hebrews 
continued  among  them  that  class  of  officers  denominated 
heads  of  families,  and  perhaps  likewise  the  princes  of 
the  tribes,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, ruled  their  respective  tribes  (Ezra  i,  5;  iv,  3, 
5;  Neh.  ii,  16;  vi,  17, 18;  Ezek.  xiv,  1);  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  Jehoiachin,  and  afterwards  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel,  held  the  first  rank  among  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  their  princes.  After  their  return  to  their 
native  country  the  Hebrews  obeyed  their  nnt,parAoA', 
or  president.  Such  were  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  who  were  invested  with  ample  powers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government  (Ezra  vii,  25).  When,  from  any 
cause,  there  was  no  person  authorized  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment to  act  as  president,  the  high-priest  commonly 
undertook  the  government  of  the  state.  This  state  of 
things  continued  while  the  Jews  were  under  the  Per- 
sians and  Creeks,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
in  whose  reign  they  appealed  to  arms,  shook  ofT  the 
yoke  of  foreign  subjugation,  and,  having  obtained  their 
freedom,  made  their  high-priests  princes,  and  at  length 
kings,  llie  Jews,  likewise,  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  countries  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of  their  own.  The  per- 
son who  sustained  the  highest  office  among  those  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  was  denominated  alabarch  (q.  v.) ;  the 
magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  Jews  was  denomi- 
nated archon.  See  Ruler.  While  the  Jews  were  un- 
der the  Roman  government  they  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  referring  litigated  questions  to  referees,  whose  deci- 
sions in  reference  to  them  the  Roman  prsetor  was  l)ound 
to  see  put  in  execution. 

AAer  the  subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans, 
certain  provinces  of  Judiea  were  governed  by  that  class 
of  magistrates  denominated  tetrarchsj  an  office  said  to 
have  originated  among  the  Gauls;  and  this  appellation, 
although  originally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
king,  was  afterwards  extended  in  ita  application,  and  ap- 
plied to  any  governors,  subject  to  some  king  or  empemr, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  they  ruled  or  not 
precisely  the  fourth  part  of  a  tribe  of  people.  See 
Tetrarch.  Herod  Antipas,  accordingly,  and  PhiHp,  al- 
though they  did  not  rule  so  much  as  a  fourth  part  of 
Judaea,  were  denominated  tetrarchs  (Matt  xiv,  1 ;  Luko 
ix,  7 ;  Acts  xiii,  1).  Although  this  class  of  rulers  were 
dependent  upon  Csesar,  that  is,  the  Roman  emperor,  they 
nevertheless  governed  the  people  who  were  committed 
to  their  immediate  jurisdiction  as  much  according  ta 
their  own  choice  and  discretion  as  if  they  had  not  beea 
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tfaoB  dependent.  They  were  inferior^  however,  in  point 
of  rank,  to  the  ethnarchs,  who,  although  they  did  not 
publicly  assume  the  name  of  king,  were  addressed  with 
that  title  by  their  subjects,  as  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Archelaus  (Matt,  ii,  22).  A  class  of  magistrates  well 
knovm  among  the  Romans,  termed /procurator*,  are  de- 
nominated in  the  New  Testament  vyc/xoi/ec,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  called  by  Josephus  imTponoi.  Ju- 
dica,  after  the  termination  of  the  ethnarchate  of  Arche- 
laus, was  governed  by  rulers  of  thb  description,  and  like- 
wise during  the  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Augustus  made  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into/)rortncue 
tenatoriay  which  were  left  under  the  nominal  care  of  the 
senate,  and  provincia  imperatoria  vel  CcEsarum,  which 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  emperor.  To  their 
provinces  the  senate  sent  officers  for  one  year,  called 
proconsuls,  with  only  a  civil  power,  and  neither  military 
command  nor  authority  over  the  taxes:  those  sent  to 
command  in  the  imperial  provinces  were  called  iegali 
CasarUpro  coruuie^  etc,  and  had  much  greater  powers. 
In  each  of  these  provinces,  of  both  kinds,  there  was,  be- 
sides the  president,  an  officer  called  procurator  CcBsariSy 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  revenue,  and  who  sometimes 
discharged  the  office  of  a  governor  or  president,  especial- 
ly in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  portion  of  a  large  one 
where  the  president  conM  not  reside ;  as  did  Pilate,  who 
was  procurator  of  Jud»a,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
provincia  impercUoria  of  Syria ;  hence  he  had  the  pow- 
er of  punishing  capitally,  which  the  procurators  did  not 
usually  possess;  so  also  Felix,  Festus,  and  the  other  pro- 
curators of  Judfea.  Some  of  the  procurators  were  de- 
pendent on  the  nearest  proconsul  or  president;  for  in- 
stance, those  of  Judiea  were  dependent  on  the  proconsul, 
governor,  or  president  of  Syria.  They  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, great  authority,  and  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  The  only  privilege,  in  respect  to  the  officers  of 
government,  that  was  granted  by  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
daea to  the  nation  was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect  the  taxes.  In 
all  other  things  they  administered  the  government  them- 
selves, except  that  they  frequently  had  recourse  to  the 
counsel  of  other  persons  (Acts  xxiii,  24-35 ;  xxv,  23). 
See  PROVINCB. 

The  military  force  that  was  granted  to  the  procura- 
tors of  Judsa  consisted  of  six  cohorts,  of  which  five 
were  stationed  at  Csesarea,  where  the  procurator  usually 
resided,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
which  was  so  situated  as  to  command  the  Temple  (Acts 
X,  1 ;  xxi,  82),  It  was  the  duty  of  the  military  cohorts 
to  execute  the  procurator's  commands  and  to  repress  se- 
ditions (Matt,  viii,  5 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xv,  16 ;  John  xix, 
23).  On  the  return  of  the  great  festivals,  when  there 
were  vast  crowds  of  people  at  Jerusalem,  the  procura- 
tors themselves  went  from  Ceesarea  to  that  city  in  order 
to  be  at  hand  to  suppress  any  commotions  which  might 
arise  (Matt,  xxvii,  2-65 ;  John  xviii,  29 ;  xix,  38).    See 

GOVKRNMENT. 

Magistrates.  In  the  early  Church,  magistrates, 
whatever  the  grade  of  their  office,  were  under  the  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and  if  they  were  impious 
or  profane,  they  were  subject  to  censure  and  excommu- 
nication. The  Council  of  Aries,  called  by  Constantino, 
ratified  this  ecclesiastical  power.  Synesius,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  excommunicated  Andronicus,  the  governor, 
for  his  bhisphemies  and  cruelties,  and  with  him  all  his 
accomplices.  Athanasins  pronounced  a  similar  sentence 
on  the  governor  of  Libya.  Ambrose  denied  the  com- 
munion to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  But  such  a  spirit- 
ual sentence  did  not  deprive  the  magistrate  of  his  lawful 
civil  authority.  The  Church  rendered  allegiance  to  the 
rightful  governor,  whether  heathen  or  heretic ;  but  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  exclude  from  her  fellowship  any 
raa'^istrate  of  erroneous  creed  or  depraved  life.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  magistrate's  authority 
while  she  refused  him  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  has  sought,  in  this  practice  of 


the  eariy  Church,  an  authority  for  her  interference  in 
temporal  affairs.  See  Keys,  Power  of  the;  Tem- 
poral Power  of  the  Pope.  In  Protestant  Churches 
that  are  united  with  the  state,  these  Romish  views  are 
manifest,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The 
state  controlling  the  Church,  the  magistrate  is  clothed 
with  authority  even  in  matters  really  pertaining  to 
the  domain  of  the  ecclesiastic  Thus  in  Scotland  the 
WestmvMter  Confession  gives  to  the  magbtrate  extraor- 
dinary power  in  or  about  sacred  things.  The  earlier 
Scottbh  Reformers  went  still  further,  as  in  the  first  Con- 
fession. The  Books  of  Discipline  are  no  less  explicit. 
The  First  Book  says, "  We  dare  not  prescribe  unto  you 
what  penalties  shall  be  required  of  such ;  but  this  we 
feare  not  to  affirme,  that  the  one  and  the  other  deserve 
death ;  for  if  he  who  doth  falsifie  the  scale,  subscription, 
or  coine  of  a  king,  is  judged  worthy  of  death,  what  shall 
we  think  of  him  who  plainly  doth  falsifie  the  scales  of 
Christ  Jesus,  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ?  If  Darius 
pronounced  that  a  balk  should  be  taken  from  the  house 
of  that  man,  and  he  himselfe  hanged  upon  it,  that  durst 
attempt  to  hinder  the  re-edifying  of  the  materiall  tem- 
ple, what  shall  we  say  of  those  that  contemptuously 
blaspheme  God,  and  manifestly  hinder  the  temple  of 
God,  which  is  the  soules  and  bodies  of  the  elect,  to  be 
purged  by  the  true  preaching  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the 
superstition  and  damnable  idolatry  in  which  they  have 
bene  long  plunged  and  holden  captive  ?  If  ye,  as  God 
forbid,  declare  your  selves  carele&se  over  the  true  relig- 
ion, God  will  not  suffer  your  negligence  unpunished ;  and 
therefore  more  earnestly  we  require  that  strait  lawes 
may  be  made  against  the  stubbome  contemners  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  against  such  as  dare  presume  to  minister  his 
sacraments  not  orderly  called  to  that  office,  least  while 
that  there  be  none  found  to  gainstand  impiety,  the  wrath 
of  Grod  be  kindled  against  the  whole."  Nay,  blasphemy 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  civil  judge,  but  false  weights  and 
measures  by  the  kirk.  The  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1560, 
enacted  not  only  that  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  should  cease  in  Scotland,  but  that  all  who  either 
assisted  or  were  present  at  mass  should  be  punished,  for 
the  first  offence,  by  confiscation  of  goods ;  for  the  second, 
by  banishment;  for  the  third,  by  death.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  magistrate  had  the  same  power  in  regard 
to  the  first  table  as  to  the  second,  a  theory  which,  re- 
storing the  Jewish  theocracy,  would  justify  persecution, 
and  put  an  end  to  toleration.  For  example,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1579  passed  an  act  ordaining  every  house- 
holder worth  three  hundred  merks  of  yearly  rent,  and 
every  burgess  or  yeoman  worth  £500  stock,  to  have  a 
Bible  and  psalm-book  in  their  houses,  under  a  penalty 
of  £10. 

Magistrls,  Simone  de,  a  noted  Italian  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Serra  di  Scoparaene  (Corse),  Feb.  28, 1728 ; 
went  to  Rome  while  yet  a  youth,  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philippe  of  Neri,  and  soon  made 
a  name  for  himself  by  his  unusual  proficiency  in  the 
ancient  languages.  Popes  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI 
employed  him  in  the  research  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties; he  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  parribus,  and 
secretary  of  the  congregation  for  the  correction  of  works 
by  the  Oriental  Church.  In  this  last  position  his  vast 
erudition  displayed  itself  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1802.  He  wrote  Daniel  se- 
cundum Septnaginta  ex  tetraplis  Origems^  nunc  primum 
editus  (Greek  and  Latin,  Rome,  1772,  fol.).  This  text 
of  Daniel,  after  the  Sept.,  had  been  given  up  for  lost. 
Magistris,  finding  it  in  the  library  of  the  prince  of  Chigi, 
added  to  it  the  Greek  interpretation  of  Theodotius;  also 
a  part  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  Chaldee,  and  five  disser- 
tations : — A  eta  Martyrum  ad  Ostia  Tiberina,  ex  codice 
rfffice  biUiotheca  Taurinensis  (Rome,  1795,  foL):  —  S. 
Dyomsii  A  lexandrini  episcopi,  coffnomento  Magni,  Opera 
qucR  supersunt  (Rome,  1776,  fol):  — Gli  Alti  di  cinque 
Martiri  nelle  CoreOy  coU  origine  dellajide  in  quel  regno 
(Rome,  1801, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Ghu  xxxii,  706. 

Magnanimity,  ^a£neM  of  soul  ^  a  dispoai^' 
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mind  exerted  In  contemning  dangers  and  difficulties,  in 
scorning  temptations,  and  dcspttiing  earthly  pomp  and 
splendor. — Cicero,  Dt  Ojfic,  lect.  i,  ch.  xx ;  Grove,  Moral 
Philosophy,  ii,  268;  Steele, Christian  Hero;  Watts,  Self- 
murder;  Buck,  Theological  Dictumary,  s.  v.  See  CouR- 
aok;  Fortitude. 

MagnentiuB,  Flavius  Magnus,  a  Roman  general, 
for  a  short  period  emperor  of  the  West,  was  bom  in  Gaul 
about  A.D.  300.  Partly  by  courage  and  partly  by  flat- 
tery, he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Constans, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  imperial 
guanls,  the  famous  Jovian  and  Herculean  battalions. 
He  afterwards,  together  with  Marcellinus,  chancellor  of 
the  imperial  exchequer,  conspired  against  Constans  and 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in 
850.  He  was  recognised  as  such  by  Italy,  Spain,  Britta- 
ny, and  Africa,  but  the  Illyrian  legions  elected  Yetranio, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  Constantius,  brother  of  the  late 
emperor.  The  war  between  Magnentius  and  Constan- 
tius ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  Mursa,  Sept. 
28, 352.  As  Magnentius  saw  that  his  soldiers  would  de- 
liver him  up  to  his  enemies,  he  committed  suicide  at 
Lyons  about  the  middle  of  August,  353.  Zosimus,  ii, 
54,  represents  him  as  overbearing  in  his  prosperity,  and 
weak  and  irresolute  in  adversity.  He  is  shown  to  have 
been  a  Christian  by  the  cross  being  stamped  on  his 
coins.  The  only  part  he  took  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  to  prevent,  for  two  years,  Constantius  from  favoring 
Arianism.  As  for  himself,  he  looked  upon  religion  from 
a  political  stand-point;  in  order  to  conciliate  the  West, 
he  gave  more  freedom  to  the  heathen  worship.  He 
had  relied  on  Athanasius  to  win  over  Egj'pt  to  his  side, 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  Athanasius  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  legitimate  successor  of  Constans. — Herzog, 
Beal-EncykL  viii,  686 ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  and  AfythoL  ii,  900. 

Magni,  John,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Wex- 
ioe  in  1583 ;  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  and  on  his  retum  home  became 
professor  of  hbtory  at  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Upsala.  Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  her  noble 
husband,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  defender  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  the  government  of  Sweden  (1632), 
frequently  availed  herself  of  the  counsels  of  John  Magpi, 
and  created  him  bishop  of  Skaro.  He  died  in  1651, 
throe  years  previous  to  Christina's  abdication  of  the 
throne.  See  Swedbn.  Magni  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  did  much  to  af- 
ford his  countrymen  far  superior  atlvantages  than  they 
had  enjoyed  previous  to  his  day.  His  writings  are  of  a 
secular  nature.  See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  GeneraU,  xxxii, 
718;  Bioffraphie  Umverselle,  8.v. 

Magni.Valerian,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  1586;  was  appointed  by 
pope  Urban  VIII  apostolical  missionary  to  the  Northern 
kingdoms;  influenced  the  pope  to  imprison  the  Jesuit- 
esses  in  1631;  was  himself  imprisoned  in  Vienna  some 
time  afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
for  having  said  that  the  pope's  primacy  and  infallibility 
were  founded  on  tradition  and  not  on  Scripture,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  through  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III,  afier  having  written  warmly  against  the 
Jesuiti*.  He  died  at  Saltzburg  in  1661.  Magni  was 
celebrated  as  a  controversial  writer  against  the  Protes- 
tants; also  for  his  philosophical  works  in  favor  of  Des 
Cartes  and  against  Aristotle.  One  of  his  apologetical 
letters  may  be  found  in  the  collection  called  Tuba  Mag- 
nOj  vol.  ii. — Hook,  Eccles,  Biiyg,  vii,  209. 

Mag^niflcat,  a  song  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  used  in 
the  evening  service  of  the  Koman  Catholic,  the  Luther- 
an, and  Anglican  churches.  Its  name  Magniflcat  it  ob- 
tained from  its  first  words  in  the  Vulgate, "  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord," etc.  It  was  introduced  into  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  about  the  year  606.  In  the  6th 
century  it  was  chanted  in  the  French  churches.  In  the 
£nglish  Church  it  is  to  be  said  or  sung  after  the  first 


lesson,  at  every  prayer,  unless  the  98th  Psalm,  ceDed 
" Cantate  Domino"  is  sung.— Farrar, Eccles, Diet,  a.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

MagnuB.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  commem- 
orates several  saints  of  this  name. 

1.  St.  Magnus,  Magnoald,  Maginald,  Mangold,  of 
whom  we  possess  two  biographical  notices,  one  by  Perth, 
ii,  according  to  which  he  was  an  Allemau  by  birth,  and 
became  the  pupil,  companion,  and  successor  of  St.  Gall  in 
the  convent  of  that  name.  The  other,  to  be  found  in 
the  BoUandists,  Sept.  iii,  700  sq.,  states  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  built  the  convent  of  FUsscn  after  the 
destruction  of  St.  GaU,  converted  the  inhabitants  of 
Augsburg  and  surrounding  parts,  and  finally  died  about 
655.  He  is  commemorated  Sept,  6.  See  Koch-Stem- 
feld,  Der  h.  Mangold  m  Oberschwaben  (Passau,  1825) ;  F. 
B.  Tafrathshofer, Der  h.  Magnus  (Kempten,  1842) ;  F.  W. 
Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschhinds,  ii,  148  sq.;  Fried- 
rich,  Kinhengesch,  Deutschlands  (Bamb.  1868),  ii  (see 
Index) ;  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Handbuch  d,  ally.  K.  Cesch,  ii,  1,  p. 
115  sq. 

2.  St.  Magnus,  the  apostle  of  the  Orkneys.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  possessed  a  large  goblet  which 
he  is  said  to  have  drained :  it  was  offered  at  once  to 
every  new  bishop  as  he  arrived,  and  it  was  considered  a 
happy  omen  if  he  emptied  it, 

3.  St.  Magnus,  of  Altinuro,  in  Venicia,  became  bish- 
op of  Odessa  about  638 ;  transmitted  hi^  episcopal  charge 
to  Heraclea,  and  died  about  660.  He  is  commemorated 
Oct.  6. 

4.  St.  Magnus  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  the  6th 
century,  as  bishop  of  Milan  (522-529).  He  is  commem- 
orated Nov.  5, — Herzog,  i?fa7-A^f»ryiWyp.  viii,  687;  Pierer, 
Univ.  Lex.  x,  718.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MagnuB,  John  or  Jonas,  a  noted  Swedish  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Linkoping  March  19,  1488,  of  noble 
parentage.  When  only  eighteen  years  old  he  obtained 
a  eanonicate  at  his  native  place ;  later  he  continued  his 
theological  studies  at  Louvain,  afterwards  in  several  uni- 
versities of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  resided  several 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the  papal 
court.  In  1520  Perusa  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology.  A  short  time  after,  probably  in  1628  (the 
year  of  Vasa's  ascension  to  the  throne),  he  waa  dis- 
patched to  his  native  country  by  pope  Adrian  VI  to 
stem  the  inroads  of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  that  north- 
em  country.  Gustavus  Vasa  received  Magnus  kindly, 
and  elevated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal;  but 
later,  when  Gustavus 'Vasa  himself  inclined  towards 
Protestantism,  Magnus  made  himself  unpopular,  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  after  Lutheran- 
ism  and  religious  liberty  had  been  established  in  Sweden 
(1527).  Several  later  attempts  to  stem  the  progress  of 
the  reformed  doctrines  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  le- 
tumed  disheartened  to  Rome  in  1541.  He  died  at  Rome 
March  22, 1544.  One  of  hb  works  deserves  our  notice, 
Historia  Metropolitana  seu  episcoporum  et  archiepiscopo- 
rum  Upsaliensium  (Rome.  1 557, 1 560,  fol.).  See  N  ic^ron, 
Memoiresy  KxxVf  s.  v. ;  Chauffepie,  Diction,  Hist,  a.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genirale,  xxxii,  732. 

Magnus,  Olaus,  a  Swedish  prelate,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Linkoping,  near  the  close  of  the 
15th  century;  was  provost  of  the  church  at  Stregnes 
when  Gustavus  I  sent  him  to  Rome  to  secure  the  papal 
confirmation  to  the  appointment  of  his  brother  John  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  UpsaL  It  is  not  exactly  known 
when  Olaus  retumed  to  Sweden,  but  it  is  certain  that 
after  1527  he  was  constantly  with  his  brother  as  his  sco- 
retarj'.  After  John's  decease  Olaus  was  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  succeed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal,  but 
the  Reformation  had  in  the  meanwhile  changed  the  ec- 
clesiastical relations  in  Sweden,  and  he  never  filled  the 
archiepiscopal  chair.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent 
by  order  of  pope  Paul  IIL  Hence  the  mistake  on  the 
part  of  some  vrriters  of  making  John  Magnus  a  member 
of  the  TridenUne  gathering,  which  took  place  two  yean 
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after  his  decease  (1544).  Olaiis  returned  to  Rome  from 
Trent,  and  died  there  in  1668.  His  works,  which  are  of 
minor  interest,  are  given  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GmU- 
rale,  xxxii,  784. 

Ma'gog  (Heb.  Magog' y  ais^a,  region  nf  Gog  [see  be- 
low]; Sept.  Maywy,  Vulg.  Mtigog),  the  second  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5).  RC.  post  251 4.  "  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  suggested. 
Knobel  {Vdlkert,  p.  63)  proposes  the  Sanscrit  nuih  or 
maha,  'great,'  and  a  Persian  word  signifying '  mountain,' 
in  which  case  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Caucasian 
range.  The  terms  ghogh  and  moght^fhte  still  applied  to 
some  of  the  heights  of  that  range.  This  etymology  is 
supported  by  Von  Bohlen  {fntrod,  to  Gen,  ii,  211).  On 
the  other  hand,  llitzig  (Comm,  m  Ez,)  connects  the  first 
syllable  with  the  Coptic  ma,  *  place,' or  th3  Sanscrit  makOf 
*  land,' and  the  second  with  a  Persian  root,  iboiira,  *  the 
moon/  as  though  the  term  had  reference  to  moon- 
worshippers.'*  In  Ezekiel  (xxxviii,  2 ;  xxxix,  6)  it 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  and,  from  the  associated 
names  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  certain  Scythian  or  Tartar  tribes  descended 
from  the  son  of  Japhet.  See  Ethnology.  Thus,  in 
Genesis,  it  is  coupled  with  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians)  and 
Madai  (the  Medes),  among  the  Japhetites,  while  Ezekiel 
joins  it  with  Meshech  and  Jubal  (»8t1  X'^iOJ,  "chief 
prince,"  should  be  prwce  of  Hoah),  as  the  name  of  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  re- 
cesses of  the  north,  who  are  to  invade  the  Holy  Land  at 
a  future  time.  Their  king  is  there  called  Gog.  The 
people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  having  a  force  of  cav- 
alry (xxxviii,  15),  and  as  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix, 
3).  The  oldest  versions  give  the  word  unchanged ;  but 
Josephus  (^  »/.  i,  6, 3)  interprets  it  by  Scythians  (Sxv^ai), 
and  so  Jerome;  but  Suidas  renders  it  Persians,  ^'Mi- 
chaelis  (Suppl,  ad  Ux,  Heb,  1471),  RosenmUller  {Scho- 
lia in  Gen,  x,  2),  and  Gesenius  {Thesaurus^  s.  v.)  adopt  the 
view  that  i he  Scythians  generally  are  intended.  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  iii,  19)  suggests  that  the  name  Gog  appears  in 
Viayapjfvny  the  name  of  a  district  near  to  that  through 
which  the  Araxes  flows  (Strabo,  p.  528);  and  this  falls 
in  with  the  supposition  that  the  Magogites  were  Scyth- 
ians, for  the  traditions  of  the  latter  represent  their  na- 
tion as  coming  originally  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arax- 
es (Diod.  Sic  ii,  43).  Since  Bochart's  time  the  general 
consent  of  scholars  has  been  in  favor  of  regarding  the 
eastern  Scythians  as  the  Magog  of  Genesis;  but  Kiepert 
'  associates  the  name  with  Macijitj  or  Maka,  and  applies 
it  to  Scythian  nomad  tribes  which  forced  themselves  in 
between  the  Arian  or  Arianized  Medes,  Kurds,  and  Ar- 
menians' (Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Bibl,  Comment,  on  the  0,  T, 
[Clark],  i,  163);  while  Bunsen  places  Magog  in  Arme- 
nia; though  in  the  map  accompanying  his  Bibelwerk  it 
b  pUced  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine.  Knobel  also 
phices  Magog  there,  and  connects  the  Scythian  tribes 
thus  named  with  those  which  spread  into  Europe,  and 
were  allied  to  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  name  ul- 
timately to  the  whole  north-east  of  Europe,  and  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  Slavic  nations  now  existing"  (Kitto). 
It  is  ceruin  that  the  term  Scythian  was  a  collective  title 
of  the  remote  savage  tribes  of  the  north  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  use  of  Magog  (Cellarii  Notit,  ii,  753  sq.). 
See  Scythian.  There  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  legend  that  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
civilization  lived  in  that  quarter  {Haxthausen's  Tribes 
of  the  Caucasus,  p.  55) .  From  the  accounts  found  among 
the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  some  of  which  are 
embellished  with  various  fables,  we  learn  that  they  com- 
prehended under  the  designation  Yajuj  and  Majuj  all 
the  less  known  barbarous  people  of  the  north-east  and 
north-west  of  Asia.  (See  the  Koran,  xviii,  94-99 ;  xxi, 
96;  Assemaui,  Bibl,  Orient,  III,  ii,  16, 17,  20;  Hyhmder, 
Spec,  op.  cfismog,  pt.  20-22  [  Loud.  1 803] ;  Klaproth,  A  siat, 
Magaz.  i,  188  sq. ;  Herbelot,  Biblv>th,  Orient,  ii,  281  sq. ; 
FlUgel,  in  the  Halle  Encyd,  II,  xiv,  78  sq.)  Yet,  though 
the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  had  an 


equally  vague  acceptation,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  hare 
pointed  more  precisely  to  the  northern  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The 
people  of  that  region,  it  seems,  were  a  terror  to  middle 
Asia;  and  they  have  often  been  named  the  Scythians 
of  the  East.  Jerome  says  of 'Magog  that  it  means 
'*  Scythian  nations,  fierce  and  innumerable,  who  live  be- 
yond the  Caucasus  and  the  lake  Mseotis,  and  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  spread  out  even  onward  to  India."  The 
people  dwelling  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains  have 
preserved  their  original  character  down  to  the  present 
hour,  as  is  evident  from  their  recent  long-continued  cmi- 
tests  with  the  Russians.  The  famous  Caucasian  wall, 
probably  erected  by  some  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  which  extended  from  Derbend, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  near  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  is  still  called  "/A*  waU  of  Gog  and  Magog,'* 
(See  Reinegg,  Beschr,  d,  Caucasus,  ii,  79.)  The  traveller 
Gmelin  visited  this  wall  in  1770,  in  the  course  of  the 
scientific  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Rus- 
sian government.  From  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  military  guard  in  that 
country,  Gmelin  directed  his  course  westward,  towards 
the  Euxine,  and  he  soon  met  with  some  ruins  of  the 
ancient  wall,  which  he  describes  as  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  high,  and  for  large  distances  nearly  entire,  and  in 
other  places  partially  or  wholly  fallen  down.  There  are 
watch-toweiB  along  the  wall  at  signal  distances ;  two  of 
these  he  ascended,  and  from  their  tops  he  could  descry 
the  snowy  ridges  of  Caucasus.  This  wall  seems  to  have 
been  built  in  almost  a  straight  line  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Euxine,  and  the  watch-towers  and  fortresses  were 
probably  erected  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  communica- 
tion between  Derbend,  the  garrison  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  fastnesses  in  the  mountains.  (See  Bayer, 
J)e  Muro  Caucasio,  in  Acta  Acad,Scientiar.  PetropoL  i, 
425;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  ii,  520;  Kitter,  KrdJc  ii,834  sq.) 
In  Rev.  XX,  7, 9,  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog  are  evidently 
used  tropically,  as  names  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
who  will  endeavor  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth,  but 
will  thereby  bring  upon  themselves  signal  destruction. 
But  that  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecy,  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  predicting  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Gog  and 
Magog  in  the  literal  sense,  is  hardly  credible.  He  uses 
these  names  to  designate  distant  and  savage  nations; 
and  in  the  same  way  John  employs  them.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  we  now  employ  the  word  barbarians.  That 
both  writers  should  employ  these  two  names  in  a  trop- 
ical way  is  no  more  strange  than  that  we  should  employ 
the  words  Scythian,  Tartar,  Indian,  etc.,  in  the  same 
manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Eze- 
kiel, who  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  to  speak  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  since  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  all 
that  region ;  and  that  John,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 
should  retain  the  same  names,  was  equally  natural  (See 
Stuart's  Comment,  on  the  Apoc,  ad  loc)    See  Goo. 

Ma^gor-mis'sabib  (Hebrew,  Magor'  mis-sabSb', 
3'^3©T3  iSyo,  terror  from  roundabout;  Sept.  Mcroiiroc 
ic»ncX«'»5«>',  Vulg.  Pavor  undique),  an  epithet  applied  at 
the  divine  instance  by  Jeremiah  to  the  persecuting 
Pashur  (q.  v.),  emblematical  of  his  signal  fate,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  context  ( Jer.  xx,  3).  **  It  b  remarkable 
that  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  several  other  passages  of 
Jeremiah  (vi,25;  xx,  10;  xlvi,5;  xlix,  29;  Lam.  ii,22), 
and  is  only  found  besides  in  Psa.  xxxi,  13"  (Smith). 

Mag'piash  (Heb.  Magpiash',  W^Xk^'^,  perhaps  for 
C?'^B5>^,  moth-killer ;  Sept.  Mayai^rjQ  v..r.  Miya^ij^*, 
Vulg.  Megphias),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined 
in  the  sacred  covenant  instituted  on  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  x,  20).  B.C.  cir.  410.  Some  suppose  the 
name,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  Magbish  (q.  v.)  of 
Ezra  ii,  30. 

Magyars.    See  Hungary. 

Maha-bharata  (from  the  Sana.  moAot— ^changed 
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to  mahd—greatf  and  Ehdrata,  a  famoos  Hindu  prince) 
is  the  name  of  a  great  epic  poem  of  ancient  India.  As 
its  main  story  rdlates  to  the  contest  between  two  rival 
families,  both  descendants  of  a  king,  Bharata,  the  title 
probably  implies  "  the  great  history  of  the  descendants 
of  Bharata.**  In  its  present  shape  the  poem  consists  of 
upwards  of  100,000  verses,  each  containing  32  syllables, 
and  is  divided  into  18  parvans  or  books,  'fhat  this  huge 
composition  was  not  the  work  of  one  single  individual, 
but  a  production  of  successive  ages,  clearly  appears  from 
the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  from  the  difference 
of  style  which  characterizes  its  various  parts,  and  even 
from  the  contradictions  which  disturb  its  harmony. 
Hindu  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Vydaa;  but  as  VyAsa 
means  "  the  distributer  or  arranger,'*  and  as  the  same 
individual  is  also  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Yedas, 
Pur^nas,  and  several  other  works,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
historical  value  can  be  assigned  to  this  generic  name. 

The  contents  of  the  poem  may  be  distinguished  into 
the  leading  story  and  the  episodical  matter  connected 
with  it.  The  former  is  probably  founded  on  real  events 
in  the  oldest  history  of  India,  though  in  the  epic  narra- 
tive it  will  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  reality  from 
the  fiction.  The  story  (which  covers  about  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  poem)  comprises  the  contest  of  the  cele- 
brated families  called  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  end- 
ing in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  their  rule  over  the  northern  part  of  India.  Of  course 
no  unimportant  part  is  assigned  in  the  contest  to  the 
deities,  and,  consequ^tly,  Hindu  mythology  is  pretty 
extensively  interwoven  with  these  events  of  semi-his- 
torical Hindu  antiquity.  This  episodical  matter,  as  it 
were,  incidentally  linked  with  the  main  stor}',  may  be 
distributed  under  three  principal  heads.  One  category 
of  such  episod^  comprises  narratives  relating  to  the  an- 
cient or  mythical  history  of  India,  as,  for  instance,  the 
episodes  of  Nala  and  Sakuntal& ;  a  second  is  more  strict- 
ly mythological,  comprising  cosmogony  and  theogony ; 
a  third  is  didactic  or  dogmatic — it  refers  to  law,  religion, 
morals,  and  philosophy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Bhagavadgtta,  and  the  principal  portions  of  the  12th 
and  13th  books.  By  means  of  this  episodical  matter, 
which  at  various  periods,  and  often  without  regard  to 
consistency,  was  superadded  to  the  original  structure  of 
the  work,  the  Mahabharata  gradually  became  a  collec- 
tion of  all  that  was  needed  to  be  known  by  an  educated 
Hindu;  in  fact,  it  became  the  encyclopiedia  of  India, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Brahmanic  authors  themselves 
intended  it  mainly  for  the  Kshattriya,  or  military  caste, 
whose  history,  interests,  religion,  and  deities  it  specially 
dwells  upon.  The  text  of  the  Mahabharata  has  been 
published  at  Calcutta  (5  vols.  4to,  1834-1839.  VoL  v  is  a 
table  of  contents).  Two  other  editions  are  in  course 
of  publication  at  Bombay.  The  best  researches  on  it 
are  those  by  Lassen,  in  his  ZHUchriJtfur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgtnlandea  (1837  sq.),  and  in  his  IruUsche  Alterthunu- 
kunde,  A  sort  of  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the 
Mahabharata  (not  of  the  episodes)  has  lately  been  given 
by  F,  G.  Eichhoff  {PoisU  Niroique  des  IndienSy  Paris, 
1860),  and  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  (Indian  Epic 
Poetry y  London,  1863).  See  also  Schack,  Stimmen  vom 
Ganges  (BerL  1856) ;  Chambers,  Cffdop.  a.  v. 

Maha-deva  (i.  e.  "  the  great  god")  is  one  of  the 
names  by  which  the  Hindu  god  Siva  is  called.  In 
Buddhistic  history,  Mahadeva,  who  lived  200  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  or  343,  is 
a  renowned  teacher  who  caused  a  schism  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic Church.  His  adversaries  accuse  him  of  ever}* 
possible  crime;  but,  as  he  is  ranked  among  the  Ar- 
hats,  his  eminence  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
school  founded  by  him  is  called  PurvaSf  aila.  Sea 
W.  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddhismus^  etc.  (St.  Petersburg, 
1860). 

Mahadl  or  Mehdl  (Arab,  director^  sovereign^  or 
pontiff)  is  the  surname,  by  way  of  excellence,  of  the 
twelfth  and  last  imam  (q.  v.)  of  the  race  of  Ali.    This 


Mahadi,  who  bore  the  teroe  name  with  the  false  prophet, 
being  called  Abulcassem  Mohammed,  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  255,  and,  according  to  Persian  tradi- 
tion, when  nine  years  old,  was  shut  up  in  a  cave  or  cis- 
tern by  his  mother,  and  is  there  kept  till  he  shall  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  destroy 
Antichrist,  and  make  of  the  two  laws,  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian,  but  one.  Some  among  them  bdieve  that 
this  imam  was  twice  hidden;  the  first  time  from  his 
birth  to  the  age  of  74  years,  during  which  interval  he 
secretiy  conversed  with  his  disciples  without  being  seen 
by  others,  because  most  of  the  imams  who  preceded  him 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  caliphs,  who  knew  their  pre- 
tensions, and  feared  a  revolt  in  their  favor.  The  second 
retreat  of  this  imam  is  from  the  time  his  death  was 
made  known  to  the  time  which  Providence  has  appoint- 
ed for  his  manifestation.  The  disciples  of  this  Mahadi 
give  him  the  tide  of  Motebatthen,  the  secret  or  concealed. 
There  is  in  Chaldsea,  in  a  littie  province  called  by  the 
Arabians  ^Aroz,  a  castle  named  Besn  Mahadi,  where  all 
the  waters  of  that  countr}' join  and  form  a  marsh,  which 
runs  into  the  sea.  It  is  here,  according  to  the  Shiites, 
that  Mahadi  will  make  his  appearance.  See  D'H erbclot, 
Bibl,  Orient,  s.  v.;  Broughton, BM. Bist,  Sac,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Malcolm,  Bist,  of  Persia,  ii,  345,  note. 

Maha-Kala  is  another  name  of  the  Hindu  divinity 
Siva  (q.  v.). 

Maha-KaU.    See  Kali. 

Maha-kasyapa  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  disciples  of  the  Buddha  Sdkyarmini  (q.  v.). 
He  arranged  metaphysically  the  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Buddhists  called  Abhidharma;  and  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  him  also  the  origin  of  the  Stharira 
division  of  the  Vaibhdshika  school  of  Buddhistic  philos- 
ophy. Many  legends  are  connected  with  his  life.  See 
E.  Bumouf,  Introduction  a  FBistoire  du  Buddhisme  Iff 
dien  (Paris,  1844),  and  his  posthumous  work,  Le  Lotus  de 
la  Bonne  Loi  (Paris,  1852). 

Ma'halah  (1  Chron.  vii,  18).    See  Mahlah. 

MaharaleSl  (Heh,  Mahalakl',  hi^)\rrQ,praise  of 
God;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  MaXcXei^X),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  son  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Cainan,  of 
the  line  of  Seth,  bom  when  his  father  was  seventy  yean 
old;  he  became  the  father  of  Jared  at  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five years  (Gen.  v,  12-17 ;  1  Chron.  i,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  87, 
in  which  last  passage  the  name  b  Anglicized  ^Maie- 
lem").  B.a  3777-2881.  '<  Ewald  recognises  in  Mahal- 
aleel  the  sun-god,  or  Apollo  of  the  antediluvian  mythol- 
ogy, and  in  his  son  Jared  the  god  of  water,  the  Indian 
Varuna  (Gesch,  i,  357),  but  his  assertions  are  perfecUy 
arbitrary." 

2.  A  Judaite  of  the  family  of  Pharez,  father  of  She- 
phatiah,  and  ancestor  of  one  Athaiah,'  who  resided  aft 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).  B.C  much  ante 
536. 

Ma'halath  (Ueb,  Machalath%  rhrvQ,  a  lute,  oth- 
erwise the  tide  of  a  song),  the  name  of  two  women.  See 
below. 

1.  (Sept.  MatXf^,  Vulg.  Mahekth,)  The  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  and  third  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii,  9) ;  else- 
where called  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8) ;  but  the  Sa- 
mar.  Pent,  has  Mahalath  in  both  passages.    See  Esau. 

2.  (Septuag.  MoXct^  v.r.  MooXa&,  ViUg.  Mahalath,) 
The  daughter  of  Jerimoth,  granddaughter  of  David,  and 
wife  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  18).  B.C.  973.  "  She 
was  thus  her  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of 
king  David's  son,  who  was  probably  the  child  of  a  con- 
cubine, and  not  one  of  his  regular  family.  Joeephus, 
without  naming  Mahalath,  speaks  of  her  as  *a  kinswom- 
an' (<nryyfv^  riva.  Ant,  viii,  10, 1).  No  children  are  at- 
tributed to  the  marriage,  nor  is  she  again  named.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  text  (Kethib)  in  this  passage  has  *8on* 
instead  of*  daughter.'  The  latter,  however,  is  the  cor- 
rection of  the  A>ri.  and  is  adopted  by  the  Sept^  Volgv 
and  Targum,  as  well  as  by  the  A.  V." 
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Ma'halath  Mas'chil  ocean  in  the  title  of  Fsa. 
liii,  and  MA'HALATH  LEAN'NOTH  MAS'CHIL  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii.  For  these  latter  namee,  see 
each  in  ita  alphabetical  order.  The  term  Mahalath 
(Heb.  MachakUh'y  r\nq,  Sept.  MacX(2r,yulg.  MaeUth, 
Maheleth)  is  thought  by  Gesenius  (Thetaur,  Jleb,  p.  476) 
to  be  for  rtH^,  from  nbn,  to  be  swfet,  spoken  of  mu- 
rical  sounds;  hence  signifying  a  stringed  instrument,  e. 
g.  a  lute  or  yuitar,  accompanied  by  the  voice.  FUrst, 
however,  denies  (^Hfb,  Lex,  s.  v.)  that  it  denotes  an  in- 
strument at  all,  and  maintains  that  it  was  the  title  of  an 
old  air  to  which  the  psalms  in  question  were  to  be  sung. 
Ludolph  (p.  272)  compares  the  equivalent  i£thiopic  sig- 
nifying a  song  or  hymn.  The  use  of  Leannoth  in  the 
same  connection  would  perhaps  favor  the  reference  to 
some  kind  of  instrument;  but  the  version^  render  no  as- 
sistance as  to  the  meaning  of  either  word,  and  most  in- 
terpreters resort  either  to  vague  conjecture  or  mystical 
allusions.  The  uce  of  the  particle  b?,  **  m/hwi,**  before 
**  Mahalath,"  in  each  case,  seems  to  indicate  some  kind 
of  instrument.    See  Psaljis. 

Ma'hali  (Exod.  vi,  19).    SeeMAHU. 

Maha-maya  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Buddha. 
See  Gautama. 

Mahana^^Lin  (Hebrew  Afachana'yim,  Q*^9np,  two 
camp$,  as  often,  and  explained  in  Gen.  xxxii,  2  as  mean- 
ing the  heavenly  army  of  God ;  where  the  Sept.  has 
napc/i/3oXai\y  ulg.  Mahanaim,  id  est  Castra ;  elsewhere 
Maavdifi  or  Maavatfiy  once  Maval/i,  sometimes  ira- 
pc/t/3oXa( ;  Vulg.  Manaim,  but  usually  castra),  a  place 
beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river  Jabl)ok,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Jacob's  having  been  there  met  by 
the  angels  (Josephus,  Qfov  arparoirtSoif,  AtU.  i,20, 1) 
on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxii,  2).  See 
Jacx>&  The  name  was  eventually  extended  to  the  town 
which  then  existed,  or  which  afterwards  arose  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  town  was  on  the  confines  of  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  on  the  soathem 
l)oundary  of  Bashan  (Josh,  xiii,  26, 30),  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  38 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  80).  It  was 
in  this  city  that  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  reigned  (2 
Sam.  ii,  8, 12)  during  David's  reign  at  Hebron,  and  here 
he  was  assassinated  (ch.  iv).  The  choice  of  this  place 
was  probably  because  he  found  the  influence  of  David's 
name  less  strong  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan ;  at  least,  it  seems  to  show  that  Mahanaim  was 
then  an  important  and  strong  place  (comp.2  Sam.  ii,29; 
xix,  82).  Hence,  many  years  after,  David  himself  re- 
paired to  Mahanaim,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  sheik  of  that  dbtrict,  when  he  sought 
refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  son  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  24, 27;  i  Kings  ii,  8).  In  this  vicinity  also  appears 
to  have  been  fought  the  decisive  battle  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  rebels  (2 
Sam.  xviii).  See  David.  We  only  read  of  Mahanaim 
again  as  the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who 
had  charge,  in  monthly  rotation,  of  raising  the  provis- 
ions for  the  royal  establishment  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,  14).  Some  find  an  allusion  to  the  place  in  Cant, 
vi,  13  ('*  companies  of  two  armies,*^  lit.  dance  of  Ma- 
hanaim), but  this  is  doubtfuL  "  On  the  monument  of 
Sheshonk  (Shishak)  at  Kamak,  in  the  22d  cartouch — 
one  of  those  which  are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of 
Israelitish  cities  conquered  by  that  king— a  name  ap- 
pears which  is  read  as  M'-ha-n-m^f  that  is,  Mahanaim. 
The  adjoining  cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
as  Bethshean,  Shunem,  Megiddo,  Beth-horon,  Gibeon, 
and  other  Israelitish  names  (Bnigsch,  Geoffr,  der  nach- 
harldnder  ACgypttms,  p.  61).  If  this  interpretation  may 
be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the  invasion  of  Shishak  was 
more  extensive  than  we  should  gather  from  the  records 
of  the  Bible  (2  Chron.  xii),  which  are  occupied  mainly 
with  occurrences  at  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  army 
entered  by  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  ravaged 
Esdraeloo  and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  Just  beyond 


Jordan,  and  then  returned,  either  by  the  same  route  ot 
by  the  Jordan  valley,  to  Jerusalem,  attacking  it  last. 
This  would  account  for  Rehoboam's  non-resistance,  and 
also  for  the  fact,  of  which  special  mention  is  made,  that 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  city.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
names  occur  in  most  promiscuous  order,  and  that  none 
has  been  found  resembling  Jerusalem."  In  Dr.  Eli 
Smith's  Arabic  list  of  names  of  places  in  Jebel  Ajlun 
(Robinson's  Bib,  Researches,  iii,  Append,  p.  166),  we  find 
a  mined  site  under  the  name  of  MahneA,  which  is  prob- 
ably that  of  Mahanaim  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  231 ; 
Keil's  Comment,  on  Josh,  xiii,  26).  The  same  identifi- 
cation was  pointed  out  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap- 
Parohi,  according  to  whom  it  lies  about  half  a  day's 
journey  due  east  of  Bethshan  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  edit,  of 
Benj,  of  Tudela,  p.  40),  the  same  direction  as  in  Kie- 
pert's  Map,  but  only  half  as  far.  Its  distance  from  the 
Jabbok  is  a  considerable  but  not  fatal  objection.  Tris- 
tram visited  the  place  which  he  defends  at  length  as  the 
site  of  Mahanaim,  and  describes  it  as  well  situated  for  a 
large  town,  with  considerable  remains  and  a  fine  pond 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  483> 

Ma'haneh-dan  (Heb.  Machaneh'-Dan,  •'J'naTO, 
camp  of  Dan;  Septuag.  l\api\ifio\i\  Lav,  Vnlg.  Castra 
Dan),  a  name  given  to  a  spot  west  of  Kirjath-jeariro,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  the  encampment  of  the 
party  of  Danites  on  their  way  to  capture  Laish  (Judg. 
xviii,  12).  Mr.  Williams  suggests  a  site  called  Beit  Ma- 
hanem,  on  the  north  side  of  wady  Ismail,  and  N.N.E.  of 
Deir  el  Howa  {Hoitf  City,  i,  12,  note) ;  but  the  name  ap- 
pears on  no  map,  and  occurs  in  no  other  traveller. 

Maba-Pralya  (t  e.  the  "great  end"  or  "great  de- 
struction"), a  term  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things,  which  they  suppose  will 
take  place  after  a  hundred  years  of  Brahma  have  elapsed 
(each  Brahmanic  day,  with  its  night,  is  reckoned  as  8640 
millions  of  our  years).  At  the  time  referred  to.  all  the 
gods,  including  Brahma,  as  well  as  all  creature^  will  be 
annihilated;  Brahm,the  eternal,  self-existent  Spirit,  will 
alone  remain.  See  Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  Thomas, 
Diet,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Ma'harai  (Hebrew  Maharay',  ^^t^^,  hasty;  Sept, 
yiaxapat  and  Moopo*  v.  r.  Mapat  and  Mfi;p  i)»  *  Ne- 
tophathite,  and  one  of  David's  chief  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  30) ;  being  a  descendant  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  the  tenth  captain  of  a  contingent  of  24,000 
men  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  13).    B.C.  1014. 

Maha-Rudra  is  another  name  of  Siva  (q.  v.).  See 

RUDRA. 

Maha-sanghika  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Buddhistic  Church  which  arose 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
Sakyamuni,  or  about  343.  See  Sthavira.  Out  of 
this  school  arose,  in  the  course  of  the  next  centuries, 
numerous  sects.  For  th^  tenets  common  to  all,  and  for 
those  peculiar  to  each  of  these  sects,  the  special  student 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  will  at  present  most  advan- 
tageously consult  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus,  seine  Dolmen,  Geschichte  und  Lkeratur  (St. 
Petersburg,  1860). 

Ma'hath  (Heb.  Ma'chath,  PH^,  prob.  for  frPng, 
grasping ;  Sept,  Mao^),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Amasai  and  father  of  Rlkanah 
(1  Chron.  vi,  36);  apparently  the  same  elsewhere  (1 
Chron.  vi,  26)  called  Ahimoth  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir.  1376. 
See  Samueu 

2.  Another  Kohathite,  one  of  those  who  cleansed  the 
Temple  in  the  reformation  instituted  by  Hezekiah  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  12),  and  was  appointed  by  that  king  one 
of  the  subordinate  overseers  of  the  sacred  revenues  (2 
xxxi,  13).     B.a  726. 

Maba-vansa  is  the  title  of  two  celebrated  works 
written  in  Pali,  and  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Ceylon  (q.  v.).    The  older  work  was  probably  composed 
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by  the  monks  of  the  convent  Uttaravib&ra  at  Anurli- 
dhapura,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Its  date  is  uncertain, 
but  it  apparently  preceded  the  reign  of  Dhatusena  (469- 
477),  as  that  monarch  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  pub- 
lic, a  circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  the  celebrity 
it  already  enjoyed  in  his  time.  The  later  work  of  the 
same  name  is  an  improved  edition  and  continuation  of 
the  former.  Its  author,  Maha$i&may  was  the  son  of  an 
aunt  of  the  king  Dhatusena,  and  he  brings  down  the 
history  of  Ceylon,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  death  of 
Hahasena.  A  tirst  volume  of  the  text  of  the  latter 
work,  "in  Roman  characters,  with  a  translation  sub- 
joined, and  an  introductory  essay  on  Pali  Buddhistic 
literature,"  was  published  by  the  Hon.  George  Tumour 
(Ceylon,  1837).  See  also  Lassen,  Indische  AUertkuvM- 
kwide,  ii,  15  sq.  (Bonn,  ia52> 

Mah4-vira  (literally  '*  the  great  hero"),  also  called 
Vira  and  VardAamdna,  is  the  twenty-fourth  or  last 
Jina,  or  deified  saint,  of  the  Jainaa  (q.  v.),  described  as 
of  a  golden  complexion,  and  having  a  lion  for  his  sym- 
boL  His  legendary  history  is  given  in  the  Kalpa-Su- 
tra  (q.  v.)  and  the  Mahdvira-Charitra,  According  to 
these,  Mahavlra's  birth  occurred  at  a  period  infinitely 
remote ;  it  was  as  Nayaadra,  the  head  man  of  a  village, 
that  he  first  appeared  in  the  country  of  Vijaya,  subject 
to  Satrumardana.  He  was  next  bom  as  Marxchi^  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Jaina  saint  Rishabha;  he  then 
came  to  the  world  of  Brahma,  was  reborn  as  a  worldly- 
minded  Brahmana,  and  after  several  other  births — each 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  an  interval  passed  in 
one  of  the  Jaina  heavens,  and  each  period  of  life  ex- 
tending to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — he 
quitted  the  state  of  a  deity  to  obtain  immortality  as  a 
saint,  and  was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
age  (now  past),  when  seventy-five  years  and  eight  and 
a  half  months  of  it  remained.  After  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  he  renounced  worldly  pursuits,  and  departed, 
amid  the  applause  of  gods  and  men,  to  practice  auster- 
ities. Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat  or  Jina ;  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years,  the  period  of  hb  liberation 
having  arrived, "  he  resigned  his  breath,"  and  his  body 
was  burned  by  Indra  and  other  deities,  who  erected  a 
splendid  monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  returned  to 
their  respective  heavens.  At  what  period  these  events 
occurred  is  not  stated,  but,  judging  from  some  of  the 
circumstances  narrated,  the  last  Jina  expired  about  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Other  author- 
ities make  the  date  of  this  event  about  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier. 

The  works  above  referred  to  state,  with  considerable 
detail,  the  conversions  worked  by  Mah&vlra.  Among 
the  pupils  were  Indrabhi^ti  (also  called  Gautama,  and 
for  this  reason,  but  erroneously,  considered  as  the  same 
with  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion),  Agnibhdti, 
Vayubhfiti— all  three  sons  of  VasubhOti,  a  Brahmana 
of  the  Gotama  tribe,  and  others.  These  converts  to 
Jaina  principles  are  mostly  made  in  the  same  manner : 
each  comes  to  the  saint  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with 
shame,  when  he  salutes  them  mildly,  and,  as  the  Jainas 
hold,  solves  their  metaphysical  or  religious  doubts. 
Thus  Indrabh{kti  doubts  whether  there  be  a  living  prin- 
ciple or  not;  VayubhQti  doubts  if  life  be  not  body; 
Mandita  has  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subjects  of 
bondage  and  liberation ;  Achalabhrdtri  is  sceptical  as  to 
the  duitinction  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  so  on. 
Mah&vlra  removes  all  their  difficulties,  and,  by  teach- 
ing them  the  Jaina  tmth,  converts  them  to  the  doc- 
trine of  his  sect  For  a  summary  account  of  the  life 
of  this  saint,  see  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  Mucellitneous 
Kuays,  n,  213  sq.;  H.  H.  Wil«)n'8  Worh,  i,  291 
sq. 

Ma'havite  (Hebrew  only  in  the  plur.  Machavim% 
D'^irns,  reviving;  Sept.  MawiiV  v.  r.  Mrrcui,Vulg.  Ma- 
humiteSf  Auth.Vers.  "Mahavite;"  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription  for  the  sing,  "^^tl^),  apparently  a  patrial 
attribute  of  Eliel,  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron. 


xi,  46) ;  but  no  place  or  person  MaJuxvah  or  Makavai 
is  anywhere  else  alluded  to  from  which  the  title  could 
have  been  derived.  There  is  doubtless  some  corraptaon 
in  the  text.  "The  Targum  has  S'^JTO  ipn,  'fnira 
Machavua.*  Kennicott  (^Diuert,  p.  231)  conjectures  that 
originally  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood  D*^inill3,  *■  from 
the  Hivites.'  Others  have  proposed  to  insert  an  N  and 
read  *  the  Mahanaimite'  (FUrst,  Himdwb,  p.  721  a  ;  Ber- 
theau,  Chronik,  p.  136 j." 

Maha'zioth  (Heb.  Machaziath\  niK*^Tn^,  ruumt; 
Sept.  MaaZtiif^  v.  r.  Mta^w^),  the  last  named  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4), 
and  leader  under  him  of  the  twenty-third  division  of 
the  Temple  musicians  as  arranged  by  David  (I  Chron. 
XXV,  30).     B.a  1014. 

Ma'her-aha'lal-hash-baz  (Heb.  Maker'-Sha- 
lal''Chash'Baz,  ta  tr\  bba  in"?,  speeding  for  booty  he 
hastes  to  the  spoU;  Sept.  i^fiag  vpovofiyv  iroi^ac  okv- 
Xwv  and  Taxfto^  OKbXkvaov^  6^kutQ  Trpovo/iMMrov,  Volg. 
VelociUr  spolui  detrahe^  cifo  pradare  and  Aceeiera  spo- 
lia  detrahere,/e8iina  prcBdari;  for  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, see  Gesenius,  Comment,  ad  loc),  words  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  was  first  commanded  to  write  in  large 
characters  upon  a  tablet,  and  afterwards  to  give  as  a 
symbolical  name  to  a  son  that  was  to  be  bom  to  him 
(Isa.  viii,  1,  8),  as  prognostic  of  the  sudden  attack  of 
Damascus  and  Syria  by  the  Assyrian  army  (see  Hen- 
derson's Comment,  ad  loc.).  The  child  in  question  was 
evidently  the  prophet's  son  by  "  the  prophetess''  whom 
he  espoused  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  mandate,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  one  whose  birth 
under  the  more  Messianic  title  of  Immakuel  was  at 
once  a  token  to  Ahaz  of  the  coming  defeat  of  his  ene- 
mies (Isa.  vii,  14-16),  and  an  illustrious  type  of  Gospel 
deliverance.     B.C.  739. 

Malie8(h)a  and  Meheswara  are  names  by  which 
Siva  is  sometimes  called.     See  Siva. 

Mah'lah  (Heb.  Machlah\  nbnp,  another  form  for 
npn^,  disease^  as  in  £xod.  xv,  26,  etc),  the  name  of 
two  persons. 

1.  (Sept,  MooXa  v.  r.  MacXa,  Yulg.  Mohola,  Auth. 
Vers.  "Mahalah.")  Apparently  a  son  (but  perhaps  a 
daughter)  of  Hamoleketh,.  a  female  descendant  of  Ma- 
nasseh ;  the  father's  name  is  not  giv^n,  but  two  brotben 
are  mentioned  (1  Chron.  vii,  18).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  MaaXa,Vulg.  Melcha,)  The  first  named 
of  the  five  daughters  and  heiresses  of  Zelophehad,  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  west,  who  married  among  their  kin- 
dred (Numb,  xxvi,  33;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  11 ;  Joah.  xvii, 
13).     aC.  1618. 

Mah'Ii  (Heb.  Machli%  '^hn^,  side;  Sept,  MooXi, 
Vulg.  Moholi;  but  in  Exod.  vi,  19,  MooXh,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  Mahali ;"  see  also  Mahlitk),  the  name  of  two  Leritea. 

1.  A  son  of  Merari,  and  grandson  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi, 
19;  Numb,  iii,  20;  1  Chron.  vi,  19;  xxiii,  21 ;  xxiv,  26, 
28;  Ezra  viii,  18).  Among  his  sons  was  one  named 
Libni  (1  Chron.  vi,  29).  His  descendants  were  named 
after  him  (Numb,  iii,  33 ;  xxvi,  68).     B.C.  post  1856w 

2.  A  son  of  Mushi,  and  nephew  of  the  preoedinfor  (I 
Chron.  xxiii,  23 ;  xxiv,  30).  He  had  a  son  named  Sha- 
raer  (1  Chron.  vi,  47).     RC.  ante  1658. 

Mah'lite  (Heb.  only  in  the  singular  collectively, 
Machli'j  "'PH^,  patronymic  of  the  same  form  from 
Mahu;  Sept.  MooXi,Vulg.  MohoUtcs;  but  in  Numb. 
xxvi,  58,  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  Mohnli;  A.  Vers,  constantly 
"  Mahlites"),  the  descendants  of  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari 
(Numb,  iii,  38;  xxvi,  58). 

Mah'lon  (Hebrew  Mackhn\  ybn^.siddy;  Sept. 
MaaXwVf  Vulg.  Mahalon)^  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Elimeiech  the  Betblehemite  by  Naomi ;  they  removed 
with  him  to  Moab,  where  this  one  married  Ruth,  and 
died  childless  (Ruth  i,  2,  6;  iv,  9, 10).  RC.  cir.  1860. 
See  Ruth.  "  It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  the 
two.    In  the  narrative  (i,  2,  5)  Mahlon  is  mentiooed 
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first,  bat  in  his  formal  address  to  the  elders  in  the  gate 
(iv,  9),  Boaz  says  'Cbilion  and  Mablon.'  Like  bis 
brother,  Mablon  died  in  the  land  of  Monb  without  ofT- 
spring,  which  in  the  Taigum  on  Ruth  (i,  5)  is  explained 
to  have  been  a  judgment  for  their  transgression  of  the 
law  in  marrying  a  Moabitess.  In  the  Targum  on  1 
Chron.  iv,  22,  Mablon  is  identified  with  Joash,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  follows,  and  which  signifies  both  *  had  dominion' 
and  *  married.'" 

Mahmiid,  Abul-Kasim  YbmIn  ed-Dowlah,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns, 
the  founder  of  the  Gaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  first 
who  established  a  permanent  Moslem  empire  in  India, 
was  bom  at  Gazna  (or  Ghizni)  in  A.D.  967.  His  fa- 
ther was  originally  a  Turkish  slave,  but  having  become 
governor,  under  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  ELandahar,  he  finally  secured  for  his  own  posses- 
sion the  whole  of  the  Punjab  (q.  v.),  besides  the  Aff- 
ghan  dominions.  Mahmild  came  to  the  throne  A.D. 
997.  Already,  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  MahmOd 
had  dbtinguished  himself  by  superior  warlike  qual- 
ities. Ill  treated  by  MansOr,  the  Samanide  sovereign 
of  Persia,  he  made  war  against  him,  resulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Samanide  dynasty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  MahmAd  himself  as  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Asia.  A  devout  Mussulman,  he  aspired  tc  the 
character  of  aa  apostle  of  his  religion.  ^  His  chief  am- 
bition was  to  extend  his  religion  throughout  the  rich 
provinces  of  India,  a  task  to  which  he  was  stimulated 
by  a  belief,  cherished  from  hb  eariy  boyhood,  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  divine  mission  to  extirpate  idolatry 
from  the  land  of  the  Hindus.''  In  twelve  successive 
expeditions  into  India,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  carried  fire  and  sword  among  the  idolaters,  de- 
throned and  slew  several  princes,  plundered  and  burned 
their  cities,  stormed  the  forts,  massacred  the  garrisons, 
ravaged  the  fielus,  and  carried  away  so  many  natives 
into  captivity,  that  the  price  of  a  slave  was  reduced  at 
Gazna  to  a  couple  of  rupees;  and  all  thb  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  India  regarded  the  contest  with  Mahmfid 
in  the  light  of  a  holy  war,  and  that  no  sacrifice  of  mon- 
ey or  men  was  spared  to  defend  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  (compare  Moore's  poem  Paradise  and  (he 
Pert),  Mahraiid  extended  his  conquests  not  only  over 
the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  but  penetrated  as  far  as  Bun- 
dekund  on  the  east,  and  Guzerat  on  the  south.  It  has 
frequently  been  charged  that  these  incursions  to  India 
were  made  by  MahmAd  rather  for  the  sake  of  spoil 
than  to  extend  the  Mussulman  faith  (comp.  Trevor,  /»- 
dioy  p.  72),  but  there  b  every  evidence,  both  in  the  fact 
that  hb  arms  were  constantly  directed  against  the  re- 
ligion rather  than  the  people,  and  in  hb  lavbh  expen- 
diture at  Gazna  of  the  treasures  brought  from  India, 
and  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learning,  that 
Mahmdd  believed  in  hb  divine  mission.  He  founded 
a  university  in  Gazna,  with  a  vast  collection  of  curi- 
ous books,  in  various  languages,  and  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.  He  appropriated  a  large  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  thb  establbhraent.  He  abo  set  aside 
£10,000  a  year  for  pensions  to  learned  men.  He  died 
in  1030.  The  great  Mussulman  poet  FirdAsi  flourish- 
ed at  this  time.  See  Ferbhta,  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Mohamntedtm  Power  in  India  (translated  by  general 
Briggs) ;  Wilken,  Historia  Ghasneridarum ;  History  of 
British  India,  vol  i  (Harper's  Family  Library) ;  Von 
Hammer,  Gemdkldesaal  grosser  Moslemischer  Herrscher; 
Trevor,  India^  p.  69  sq. ;  India,  Pictorial,  Descript.  and 
Hist,  (London,  Bohn,  1864, 12mo),  p.  54  sq. ;  D'Herbelot, 
BibUoth,  OrientaU,  p.  544  sq. ;  and  the  excellent  article 
in  Thomas,  Did,  of  Biog,  and  Mythoi,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mahnensohmidt,  John  Pbtkr,  a  pioneer  of  the 
(rerman  Reformed  Church  in  Ohio,  was  bom  probably 
in  Somerset  or  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1783;  first 
tauG^ht  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  finally,  in 
1812,  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  removed  to  ()hio, 
where  he  performed  missionarv  labors  in  the  counties  of 
v.— T't 


Columbiana  and  Tmmbull.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
numerous  congregations,  which  he  lived  to  see  grow 
and  prosper.  He  died  in  Cantield,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 
July  1 1, 1857.  Mahnenschmidt  was  a  modest,  childlike, 
and  earnest  man.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ger- 
man  Ref,  Ch,  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1872, 12mo),  iii,  207  sq. 

Ma'hol  (Heb.  Machol',  bl'n^,  a  sacred  dance,  as  in 
Psa.  XX,  12,  etc ;  Sept.  Max**>^ ;  Joeephus  'H^aiuv,  A  nt, 
viii,  2, 5),  a  person  apparently  named  as  the  father  of 
the  famous  wise  men  Ethan,  Hemau,  Chalcol,  and  Dar- 
da  (or  at  least  of  the  last  two),  prior  to  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon (1  Kings  iv,  81);  but  if  these  be  the  same  with 
those  enumerated  as  sons  of  Zerah  (I  Chron.  ii,6),  the 
word  must  be  taken  as  elsewhere  to  denote  simply  their 
pursuit,  as  musical  composers  (see  Keil's  Comment,  ad 
loc  Kings),  an  art  with  which  dancing  has  ever  been 
intimately  connected.    See  Ethan. 

Mahomet.    See  Mohammed. 

Mahrattas,  a  people  of  Central  India,  south  of  the 
River  Ganges,  inhabiting  the  mountains  from  Gwalior 
to  Goa,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
a  Persian  or  North  Indian  people  who  had  been  driven 
southwards  by  the  Mongols.  They  are  a  vigorous  and 
active  race,  and  though,  like  many  Eastern  nations,  di- 
minutive and  ill  formed,  are  distinguished  for  their 
courage.  Most  of  the  Mahrattas  are  Hindus  in  relig- 
ious belief,  but,  unlike  the  devout  followers  of  Brahma, 
they  do  not  adhere  to  the  dbtinction  of  caste  very  close- 
ly. Mohammedanism  and  Parseebm  also  have  many 
followers  among  thb  people,  and  Judabm  counts  a  few 
adherents,  though  so  dbtorted  by  heathen  practices  that 
some  ethnologists  have  identified  the  Bent  Israel  of  the 
MahraiU  land  with  the  PaUans  (q.v.). 

History. — The  Mahrattas  are  first  mentioned  in  his- 
tory about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  They  then 
inhabited  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  extending  from  15^  to  21^  N.  lat,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  for  three  centuries  the  subjects  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power 
was  Sevaji  (died  in  1680),  a  freebooter  or  adventurer, 
whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  last  king 
of  Bejapiir.  By  policy  or  by  force,  he  eventiudly  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  several  independent  chiefs  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and,  with  a  Urge 
army  at  hb  command,  overran  and  subdued  a  vast 
portion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi's  territory.  He  was 
crowned  as  king  in  1674.  His  son  and  successor,  Sam- 
baji,  after  vigorously  following  out  hb  father's  polic}', 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurongzebe  in  1689,  and  put  to 
death.  The  incapacity  of  the  subsequent  rulers  who 
reigned  under  the  title  of  Ramrajah  ("great  king'O, 
tempted  the  two  chief  oflicers  of  state,  the  Peishwa,  or 
prime  minister,  and  the  paymaster-general,  to  divide, 
about  1749,  the  empire  between  them,  the  former  fixing 
hb  residence  at  Piina,  and  retaining  a  nominal  suprem- 
acy over  the  whole  nation,  while  the  latter  made  Nag- 
pdr  hb  capital,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Berar 
Mahrattas.  Later,  however,  the  Mahratta  kingdom  was 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  states,  more  or  less  pow- 
erful and  independent,  chief  among  which  were,  be- 
sides the  two  above  mentioned,  Gwalior,  ruled  by  the 
Rao  Scindiah ;  Indore,  by  the  Rao  Holkar;  and  Baroda, 
by  the  Guicowar.  Intestine  wars  followed  thb  subdi- 
vision, and  ultimately  the  East  IndU  Company  was 
compelled  to  interfere.  After  many  long  and  bloody 
contests  with  the  British  and  their  allies,  the  Mahrattas 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  The'only  ex- 
ception was  Scindiah,  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  raised 
a  powerful  army,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  disciplined 
after  the  European  method.  He  continued  the  contest 
until  1843.  The  dignity  of  pebhwa  was  abolished  in 
1818,  and  his  territories  were  occupied  by  the  Britbh. 
NagpOr  and  Sattara  subsequently  abo  came  to  the  Brit- 
ish, but  the  other  chiefs  still  possess  extensive  domin- 
ions under  British  protection. 

Missions,  — Tht  earliest  missions  of  the  Chriatiaa 
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Church  in  India  date  with  the  settlement  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  Goa,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  established 
the  first  bishopric  in  1684.  The  second  important  hold 
the  Romish  Church  secured  at  the  two  Salsettes,  the  pen- 
insula and  island  near  Bombay.  From  these  the  work 
was  gradually  pressed  through  the  Mahratta-land.  At 
Goa  there  are  claimed  to  be  812,000,  and  at  Bombay 
20,300  Roman  Catholics.  See  India.  The  first  Prot^ 
testant  mission  was  commenced  in  the  Mahratta-land  by 
the  American  Board  in  1811.  For  about  twenty  years 
it  was  confined  to  the  territory  this  side  of  the  Ghauts. 
Mahim,  Tannah,  and  Chowul  (Choule)  were  occupied 
for  a  time,  but  abandoned  in  1826.  In  1836,  however, 
the  work  began  to  show  signs  of  vigor  and  promise.  At 
this  time  a  mission  was  establUhed  on  the  high  lands 
of  Ahmednuggtir,  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  and  by 
1842  it  became  an  independent  mission  centre.  For  the 
success  of  thu  work  and  its  present  status,  see  the  arti- 
cle India,  vol.  iv,  p.  655,  coL  2.  The  Anglican  Church 
first  began  missionary  labors  in  Bombay  in  1820,  and 
gradually  gained  a  hold  at  Tannah,  Bandora,  and  Bas- 
sein.  In  1832,  Nasik,  the  most  celebrated  centre  of  Brah- 
minism  in  all  Deccan,  was  secured ;  in  1846  the  work 
was  extended  to  the  station  Junir,  and  in  1848  to  Mal- 
ligaum.  The  attempt  made  a  few  years  ago,  at  Yeolat, 
to  Christianize  exclusively  by  the  aid  of  native  helpers 
failed  completely.  Neither  did  the  effort  among  the 
Iliangs,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurangabad  (stations 
Buldana,  etc.),  prove  successful  In  Bombay  and  vi- 
cinity the  Church  Missionary  Society  sustains  many 
schools,  and  Christian  influences  are  moulding  the  char- 
acter of  the  rising  generation.  A  special  missionary  for 
the  Mohammedans  is  sustained  here.  See  Bombay.  The 
Scotch  Mission  commenced  at  Konkan  in  1823;  the  first 
stations  were  Bankot  and  Suvamdrug,  but  these  were 
abandoned  when  the  laborers  were  needed  at  Bombay. 
Here  both  the  "  Established  Church"  and  the  "  Free 
Church*'  sustain  schools.  The  Scotch  Mission  at  Poonah, 
which  originated  in  1839,  belongs  to  the  Free  Church. 
Of  late  years  the  Free  Church  has  established  missions 
among  the  Waralies  (aborigines)  near  Daman.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  (vospel  has  labored  in  this 
field  since  1840,  but  confined  mainly  to  Bombay.  Very 
lately  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  has  established 
an  institute  which  will  prove  of  valuable  service  to  the 
mission  work.  See  Sprengel,  Gfschichte  der  Mahratten 
(Halle,  1786) ;  Duth,  Hittory  of  the  Mahrattas  (London, 
1826,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Grundemann,  Afisn<m$€UkUf  No.  12 ; 
Chambers,  Cydopcedia^  s.  v. 

Mai,  AiiOELO,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Schtlpario  (province  of  Bergamo),  It- 
aly, March  7, 1782.  As  a  youth  he  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  his  instructor,  the  ex-Jesuit  father  Lewis  Mozzi 
de'  Caspitani,  by  the  unusual  taste  and  capacity  which 
he  displayed  for  classical  learning.  The  father,  deter- 
mined to  lead  Angelo's  inclination  towards  the  service 
of  the  Chiuvh,  finally  induced  him  to  enter,  in  1799,  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  although  else- 
where suppressed,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction 
of  Pius  VI,  was  just  re-establishing  at  Colomo,  a  small 
city  of  his  duchy.  In  this  community  Mai  resided  till 
the  provisional  restoration  of  the  society  in  Naples 
(1804),  whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and 
I^tin  literature.  About  the  end  of  1805  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  for  the  completion  of  his  theological 
studies,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Orvieto,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  priest's  orders.  It  was  at  this  place  that  he 
acquired  great  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language,  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  palseography,  and  his  skill  in  de- 
ciphering ancient  manuscript*.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  1808,  just  about  the  time  when  the  contest  of  Pius 
VII  with  Napoleon  was  reaching  the  crisis;  an  order 
issued  by  the  viceroy,  commanding  all  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces, 
had  compelled  him  to  change  his  residence  once  again, 
ilappily  for  the  interesta  of  literature,  he  settled  at  Mi- 


lan. The  Ambroeian  Library  of  that  dty  had  kog 
been  known  as  rich  in  manuscripts  of  the  highest  inter- 
est—the remnant  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  monaatio 
libraries,  especially  those  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca,  and  of 
some  of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  convents  of  the  Prot- 
estant cantons  of  Switzerland.  Bfany  of  its  best  treas- 
ures had  been  made  public  by  Muratori,  Mabillon,  and 
the  Benedictine  editors;  but  there  yet  remained  a  de- 
partment entirely  unexplored,  which  Mai  soon  appropri- 
ated to  himself,  and  which  has  since  come  to  be  regarded 
as  exclusively  his  own— that  of  palimpsest  or  re-writ- 
ten manuscripts,  in  which  the  original  writing  has  been 
effaced  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  later  work  written 
over  it.  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate,  and  eventually 
a  doctor  of  thb  celebrated  library,  and  labored  in  this 
novel  editorial  career  with  a  zeal  and  success  not  un- 
worthy of  the  traditional  glories  of  his  country.  From 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  had  not  yet  avowed 
himself,  he  now  withdrew,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  authorities  at  Rome.  His  first  essay  as  an 
author  was  a  Latin  translation  (with  a  commentary)  of 
Isocrates, />e  Permutatione  (1818),  the  original  of  which 
had  been  published  by  a  Greek  named  Andrew  Mustox- 
idi  in  the  previous  year;  but  this  was  only  the  prelude 
of  his  far  more  remarkable  successes  in  the  decipher- 
ment and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  Up  to 
this  period,  with  the  exception  of  KUster  and  Wetstein*a 
readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  from  the  Codex 
Ephremij  KnitteVs  portions  of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ul- 
philas,  Peter  Bruns's  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book 
of  Li  vy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  of  the  Gospiels,  palimp- 
sest literature  was  entirely  untried.  Within  a  few  rears 
Mai  deciphered  and  published  from  palimpsest  sources 
writings  of  several  classical  authors,  besides  two  works 
then  supposed  to  be  by  Philo  Judffus,  but  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  productions  of  Georgius  Gemistus.    In 

1819  Mai  was  called  to  Rome  as  chief  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
domestic  prelate  of  the  pope,  Pius  VII.  Here  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  pidimpsest  manuscripts,  and  in 

1820  brought  out  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
out  of  Italy-^a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  long- 
lost  De  Bepublica  of  Cicero,  the  fragments  of  which  he 
arranged  with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  op> 
der,  and  interwove  with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the 
work  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  collections  of  an- 
cient authors.  The  whole  text  he  illustrated  by  a  crit- 
ical commentary  of  exceeding  interest,  which  at  once 
established  ids  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age. 

From  these  comparatively  desultory  labors  he  turned 
to  a  project  not  unworthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Ital- 
ian editorship.  Selecting  from  the  vast  and  till  then 
imperfectly  explored  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Vati- 
can, he  prepared  his  Scriptorum  veterum  Nova  CoUectio 
e  VaHconu  Codicibus  edUa  (Rome,  1826,  and  later,  10 
vols.  4to),  on  the  plan  of  the  various  A  ttecdota,  published 
under  different  titles  by  Mabillon,  Pez,Montfau9on,  Mu- 
ratori, and  others.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  labor  and 
research,  and  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character— Greek 
and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane,  theological,  historical,  pa- 
tristical,  and  philosophical.  Next,  he  published  das' 
9ici  Scriptores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticattis  editi  (completed  in 
1838,  in  10  vols.  8vo),  which  included  some  of  the  edi- 
tor's earlier  publications  (especially  the  De  RepvUica); 
although,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  volumes,  its 
contents  were  entirely  new  Scarcely  was  this  collection 
finished  when  he  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
SpicUegium  Romanum  (1839-44, 10  v(ds.  8vo),  equally  in- 
teresting and  various  in  its  contents,  and  a  fourth  col- 
lection entitled  Nora  Patmm  Bibliotheca  (1846-63,  6 
voK  4to),  thus  completing  a  series  unparalleled  since 
the  days  of  Muratori,  and,  indeed,  far  more  extraordinary 
than  the  older  collections,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  compiled  from  the  mere  gleanings  which  had  e»> 
caped  the  research  of  the  earlier  generations  of  editors 
and  collectors.    In  addition  to  all  these  labors,  and  while 
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tbey  were  still  on  his  hands,  he  commenced  an  edition 
of  the  well-known  Cod/tx  Vaticanut  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  various  readings  and  prolegomena, 
which,  however,  he  never  entirely  completed ;  or  if  he 
did,  as  some  suppose,  he  destroyed  a  greater  part  of  bis 
manuscript  on  the  Old  Testament,  lest  it  should  ever  see 
the  light  of  day  in  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  state. 
The  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1858, 
and  in  a  thoroughly  revised  form  in  1859,  mider  the  ti- 
tle Nov,  Test,  ex  vettutwimo  codice  Vat,,  secundis  cutis 
edUum  studio  Angeli  Mail;  but  even  in  a  revised  form 
the  work  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  Mai  on  its  title- 
page.  Comp.  Kitto,  Joum,  Sac,  Lit,  1859  (OcU) ,  p.  166  sq. 

While  engaged  in  these  vast  literary  enterprises  Mai 
held  the  laborious  and  responsible  post  of  secretary  of 
the  Propaganda,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1833;  and  it  was  observed  with  wonder  that  his  other 
engagements  were  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  the  secretar3^ship.  In  1838  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  great  services  to  the  Church  with  the  cardinal's  hat, 
at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and  successor  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  Mezzofanti ;  and  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed  to  several  important  and  confidential  offices 
in  the  Roman  court,  chiefly  of  a  literary  character.  He 
was  named  successively  prefect  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Supervision  of  the  Oriental  Press ;  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index;  and  prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1853  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  still  more  congenial  post  of  librarian  of  the 
Roman  Church.     He  died  September  9, 1854. 

^  Cardinal  liai's  abilities  as  an  editor,**  says  his  biog- 
rapher in  the  English  Cychpasdiay  ^  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  While  his  collections  comprise  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  authors  of  every  age,  of  every  country,  of 
every  variety  of  style,  and  in  every  department  of  liter- 
ature, he  appears  in  all  equally  the  master.  Whether 
the  subject  be  theology,  or  history,  or  law,  or  languages, 
or  general  literature,  his  learning  is  never  at  fault,  and 
his  critical  sagacity  never  fails.  In  the  many  delicate 
and  difficult  questions  which  so  often  arise — in  assign- 
ing an  anon3rmous  manuscript  to  its  true  author,  in  col- 
lecting fragments  of  the  same  work  and  dovetailing  them 
together  into  intelligible  order,  in  selecting  from  a  heap 
of  unknown  materials  all  that  is  unpublished,  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  question  of  its  genuineness  or  its  intrin- 
uc  value — in  a  word,  in  all  the  thousand  investigations 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  critical  editor  treading  upon 
untried  ground,  he  possessed  a  skill  and  acuteness  which 
can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  instinctive,  and 
which,  taking  into  account  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  engaged  him,  must  be  regarded  as  little  short 
of  marvellous.  The  private  character  of  Canlinal  Mai 
has  been  well  described  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  Christian 
scholar.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling,  he  yet  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake  also,  and 
he  was  ever  foremost  in  every  project  for  its  advance- 
icent.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  leading  literary  so- 
cieties of  Italy,  and  not  unfrequently  reatl  papers  in  those 
of  Rome  and  Milan.  His  charities  were  at  all  times 
liberal,  and,  indeed,  munificent ;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  noble  library  to 
the  poor  of  his  native  village  of  Schilpario.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anastasia,  from  which  he  derived  his  title  as  cardi- 
nal" See  Mutti,  Elogio  di  Anfffh  Mai  (1828) ;  Rabbe, 
Biog,  Umv, des  Contemporains ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gen- 
iraie^  xxxii,  857  sq.;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirdim'Lexihony  vol  xii,  s.  v. 

Iflaia'neaB  (MaiawacVulg.  omits),  given  (1  Ewlr. 
ix,  48)  in  place  of  the  Maasias  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(;Neh.viii,7). 

Blaid  or  Maiden  (prop.  H^^,  vai^ioKTi,  a  girl,  as 
corresponding  to  153,  ndii'j  a  young  man ;  also  nb^ira, 
teopatrioVf  a  virgin;  for  which  the  usual  term  is  tl^hs ; 
but  nrij  and  HnBTS,  like  dovXtjt  are  a  maidrservani), 
See  Ha:si>maid  ;  Yibqisi. 


Maignan,  Emakveu  'a  Roman  Catholic  ecdesiaa- 
tic,  noted  as  a  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  in 
France,  in  1601 ;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
Jesuits  in  that  place,  where  he  evinced  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  mathematician  and  philosopher.  A  strong 
inclination  to  a  religious  life  led  him  to  seek  the  monas- 
tery for  his  retreat.  In  1636,  however,  he  was  called  to 
fill  a  professor's  chair  of  mathematics  in  Rome ;  returned 
from  Rome  to  Toulouse  in  1650,  and  was  created  by  bis 
countrymen  provincial  in  the  same  year.  He  died  in 
1676.  Maignan  published  De  Perspecfica  H or  aria 
(Toulouse,  1648),  and  a  Course  of  Philosophy  (Toulouse, 
1652,  4  vols.  8vo;  2d  ediU  1673,  folio),  enlarged  by  two 
Treatises  on  the  same  subject  in  1673.  He  opposed  Des 
Cartes  in  his  theory  of  the  Creation,  and  to  refute  it 
the  more  completely,  he  invented  a  machine  *'  which 
showed  by  its  movements  that  Des  Cartes's  supposi- 
tion concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  universe  was 
formed,  or  might  have  been  formed,  and  concerning  the 
centrifugal  force,  was  entirely  without  foundation."  See 
Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  ix,  1,  a.  v. ;  Thomas,  Did.  Biog,  and  My- 

thoL  8.V. 

Maigrot,  Charles,  a  French  Jesuit  and  miwion- 
ary,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1652;  entered  the  order  and 
prepared  for  missionary  labors  in  foreign  parts.  In 
1681  he  was  sent  to  Siam,  and  in  1683  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  missions  of  China.  In  1698  pope  Inno- 
cent XII  created  him,  for  his  zeal  in  propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Middle  King- 
dom,'* bishop  in  partibus  of  Conon.  In  1699  he  was  vis- 
ited with  the  displeasure  of  his  order  for  his  opposition 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Jesuits  sought  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christianity  among  the  Chi- 
nese. He  was  even  at  one  time  in  danger  of  his  life. 
Supported  by  the  Dominicans,  he  appealed  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI,  who,  June  20, 1702,  gave  his  approval  to  the 
attitude  of  the  bishop  of  Conon ;  and,  to  make  known 
his  will,  dispatched  cardinal  De  Toumon  to  the  emperor 
of  China,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  arricle  on  China, 
was  greatly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  and  issued  an  edict  ordering  them  all 
from  his  domains.  Maigrot  at  first  refused  to  obey  the 
imperial  command,  and  only  quitted  the  country  when 
his  life  was  imperilled.  He  went  to  Rome  by  way  of 
IreUnd,  and  died  in  the  Eternal  City  Feb.  18, 1730.  '  He 
only  wTot«  one  work,  and  that  is  still  in  MS.  form ;  it  is 
entitled  De  Sitdca  Religione  (4  vols.  ff»L).  See  Le  Go- 
bien.  Hist,  de  FEdit  de  tempereur  de  Chine  en  faveur  de 
la  religion  Chrkienne  (Paris,  1698, 12mo);  Berault-Ber- 
castel,  Hist,  de  VEglise  (Paris,  1698, 12mo) ;  Mailla,  Hist, 
Generale  de  la  Chine,  voL  ix ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GenS" 
rale,  xxxii,  867. 

Mail  (ntoj^b;?,  kaske'seth,  a ''  scaU,''  as  of  fish.  Lev. 
xi,  9,  etc.),  spoken  of  as  a  cuirara  composed  of  plates  o/ 


Ancient  Egyptian  Culrasa. 
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metal  attached  to  a  bodice  like  scales,  so  as  to  be  im- 
|)erviou8  to  the  sword  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5).  Another  term, 
rendered  "coat  of  mail/'  is  "P^lp,  shin/on',  which  sig- 
nifies the  corselet  or  garment  thus  encased  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
38).  At  other  times  metallic  rings  were  employed  in- 
stead of  scales  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  Diet,  note  at  1  Sam.  xvii). 
See  Armor. 

Maildu^  an  Irish  monk,  who  flourishetl  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  established  a  monastery  in 
Wiltshire,  England,  A.D.  650,  long  called  Mailduffburgh, 
now  known  as  Malmesbur}'.  It  was  richly  endowed  by 
Athelstan  and  other  kings  of  England,  and  became  the 
alma  mater  of  some  of  the  first  educated  Saxons  in 
England  in  either  Church  or  State.  Among  them  was 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  acknowledged  "that 
Mailduflf  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in  Latin  and 
Greek.'*  Camden  says  that  Aldhelm  was  the  first  Sax- 
on who  wrote  in  Latin,  or  who  made  Latin  verses;  his 
style,  however,  was  pedantic,  and  full  of  alliterations. 
William  of  Malroesbury,  the  first  Saxon  historian,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  this  school,  the  first  one  among 
the  twelve  which  Montalembert  says  the  Irish  monks 
established  in  England  {Monks  of  the  West,  1864).  The 
period  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century  was  a  very  dark 
one  in  England.  Alfred  the  Great,  speaking  of  his  own 
times  (A.I).  870),  said, "  There  were  few  churchmen  on 
this  side  of  the  H  umber  who  could  understand  their 
dayly  prayer  in  English,  or  who  could  translate  a  let- 
ter in  Latin"  (Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
book  v).  And  William  of  Malmesbur}'  said  "  that,  a 
few  years  before  the  Norman  invasion,  a  clcrg^-man  who 
understood  grammar  was  considered  a  prodigy"  (ibid,). 
During  this  dark  period,  a  large  number  of  Irish  schol- 
ars, impelled  by  a  devotion  to  literature,  or,  as  some  say, 
driven  out  by  the  Danes,  went  over  to  England  and  es- 
tablished a  great  many  schools,  and,  among  others,  that 
also  of  Glastonbury.  It  was  often  called  "Glaston- 
bury of  St.  Patrick"  merely  because  the  disciples  of  thai 
saint  had  founded  it  and  for  a  long  time  sustained  it. 
In  this  school  were  educated  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  divines,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  that 
period.  The  noted  and  eccentric  Dunstan  was  educated 
in  it  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  his  life,  says, 
"Under  the  discipline  of  these  Hibernians,  he  [Dun- 
stan] partook  of  the  ver\-  marrow  of  scriptural  learning, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  music."  Mailduflf  wrote,  according  to  Bale,  De 
Paschm  Observationibus,  Regulus  A  rtium  Diversarum,  be- 
sides bjrrons,  dialogues,  and  epistles.  He  died  A.D.  675, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  monastery.  See  JUustri- 
ous  Men  of  Ireland,  i,137;  Moore's  History  of  Ireland; 
Pict,  Hist,  of  England,  i,  277  sq.     (D.  D.) 

Maillard,  Olivier,  a  celebrated  French  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  bom  in  Bretagne  in  the  15th  century.  His 
early  history  is  somewhat  obscure.  He  became  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  professor  of  theology  in  the  order 
of  the  "  Minor  Brethren,"  and  court  preacher  to  Louis 
XI  and  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1501  he  was  in- 
trusted by  the  papal  legate  with  the  reform  of  the  Paris 
convents  of  the  order  of  "  Gray  Friars,"  and  he  dis- 
charged this  task  so  energetically  and  independently 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  "Gray  Friars." 
His  reputation,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  wonderful 
power  of  oratory  and  independence  of  thought  he  dis- 
played in  his  pulpit  utterances.  In  many  respecta  he 
may  be  likened  to  Bossuet,  but  in  one  he  even  ex- 
celled him — ^in  dealing  out  truth,  in  criticising  the  faults 
and  failings  of  his  hearers.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
his  royal  master,  Louis  XI,  having  one  day  been  sub- 
jected by  him  to  unusual  severity,  sent  word  that  if 
Olivier  Maillard  would  suffer  himself  to  speak  thus  se- 
verely a  second  time,  he  should  do  it  at  the  loss  of  his 
life.  But  Olivier  was  ready  to  return  a  prompt  reply 
even  to  the  royal  messenger.  "  Tell  the  king  that  I  will 
thus  only  arrive  sooner  in  Paradise,  and  make  the  way  for 
the  king  so  much  the  harder."    Louis  XI  never  again 


molested  Maillard,  though  he  continued  in  hia  formef 
course  unabated.  If  only  a  moderate  part  of  the  picture 
Maillard  has  drawn  of  his  contemporaries  be  true,  the 
French  of  the  15th  century  have  never  had  their  equals 
in  moral  corruption.  I|e  died  near  Toulouse,  according 
to  some,  June  13, 1502;  but  his  death  must  have  occur- 
red much  later,  if  it  be  true  that  he  preached  at  Paris  in 
1508,  as  is  reported.  His  principal  works  are  Sermonea 
de  Advenhi  declamati  Parisiis  m  ecdesia  8,Johmmis  m 
Gravia  amo  1493  (Paris,  1498, 4to ;  1511, 8vo)  i—Qftad^ 
ragetimale  Opus  (Paris,  1498,  4to;  1612,  8vo):— ^Ser- 
mones  dominicales  et  alii  (1516,  8vo):  —  Senmmes  de 
Sanctis  (1513, 8vo) : — La  Recolatitm  de  la  tris-ffieuse  Pas- 
sion des  Notre'Seiyneur,  represenfie  par  les  Saints  et  sa- 
cres  mysteres  de  la  Messe  (also  under  the  title  /^  Afys- 
tire  de  la  Messe,  etc.) : — LExemplaire  de  Conftssion  ftvee 
la  Confession  genirale  (Rouen  and  Cayen,  4to ;  Lyons, 
1524,  8vo)  : — Traiti  envoy e  a  plusiturs  religievseM  pour 
les  instruire  et  exhorter  a  se  bien  govremer  (8vo) : — 0>«- 
templatio  ad  salutationem  angtlicam  (1607),  See  Nice- 
ron,  Msmoires,  voL  xxiii,  s.  v. ;  Le  Bas,  Dict.-Encyeiop. 
de  III  France,  s.  v. ;  Gerusey,  Essai  d'hist,  litter, ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginhrale,  xxxii,  871  sq. 

Maillat,  Joseph  Anne  Marie  de  Moyrta  db,  • 
French  Jesuit  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  1679,  at  Uia 
ancestral  castle  near  Nantua.  He  entered  the  order 
quite  young.  In  1701  be  was  appointed  to  take  a  part 
in  the  mission  to  China,  and  embarked  in  1703  for  Ma- 
9ao,  and  thence  for  China.  He  quickly  mastered  the 
Chinese  language,  and  as  readily  familiarized  himself 
with  the  institutions  of  China,  so  that  he  became  of 
great  service  to  the  Celestial  empire.  In  1708  a  map  of 
Chin^  and  Tartary  was  prepared  for  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment under  his  superintejidence,  and  he  secured  not 
only  approval  for  his  sen'ices,  but  was  actually  invited 
to  take  ofiice  at  court.  He  died  June  28, 1748,  at  Pe- 
kin.  His  studies  were  mainly  in  the  history  and  arch- 
eology of  China,  and  his  works  are  of  the  same  depart- 
ment«     See  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog,  Genirale,  xxxii,  877. 

Maill6  de  Breze,  Simon  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1515;  became  a  religions  of  the  order  of  Ci- 
teaux,  was  mnde  abbot  of  Loroux,  then  bishop  of  Yi- 
viers,  and  in  1554  archbishop  of  Tours.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  took  decided  ground 
against  the  Reformers,  who  had  given  him  no  little 
trouble  in  his  archie  piscopal  dominions.  He  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  quit  his  see,  in  all  probability  because 
the  Calvmists  had  made  a  strong  case  of  immorality 
against  him.  He  died  Jan.  11, 1597.  He  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  several  homilies  of  St.  Basil  (Paris, 
1558,  4to),  and  Discours  av  peuple  de  Touraine  (ibid. 
1574, 16mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ghnkrale,  xxxii,  878. 

Maim.    See  Abel-maim  ;  Misrephoth-maim. 

Maimbourg,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French  ecclesi- 
astic and  defender  of  Galilean  liberty,  was  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1620;  entered  the  "Society  of  Jesus"  in  1636;  was  by 
them  sent  to  Rome  to  study  theology;  was,  on  his  return 
to  France,  for  six  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Rouen ;  then  began  preaching,  and  soon  attained 
great  eminence.  Having,  however,  in  his  Traiti  Ilisto^ 
rique  de  tEglise  de  Rome  (Paris,  1685;  new  ed.,  Nevers, 
1831)  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  lil>erty  of  the  Gal- 
ilean Church,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Order  of  the  Jes- 
uits. The  king  took  sides  with  Maimbourg  and  indem- 
nified him  by  a  pension.  He  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the  histor}'  of  schifon  of 
£ngland,and  died  Aug.  13, 1686.  He  had  entirely  discon- 
nected himself  from  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  spare  them 
much  in  hia  writings ;  yet  in  his  Histoire  du  Calvutisme 
(Paris,  1682, 4to),  dedicated  to  the  king,  one  can  readily 
distinguish  the  influence  of  his  former  associations  when 
he  called  Calvinism  "  the  most  rabid  and  dangerous  of 
all  the  enemies  France  ever  had  to  contend  against," 
Bossuet*s  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  [see  Bossinsr]  Maimbourg  pronounced 
against.     (Compare  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  «.  d.  Ref 
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Tii,  280  sq.;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  ffitU  of  Doctrinet^  ii, 
200  [15].)  As  a  bUtoriaii  Maimboufg  is  inaccurate  and 
untrustworthy,  receiving  all  the  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits 
against  Protestantism  as  facts,  and  giving  them  as  such. 
The  ephemeral  success  of  his  works  is  to  be  attributed 
only  to  a  pleasing  and  ornate  style  and  to  their  romantic 
garb.  His  first  collection  of  sermons  is  uninteresting 
and  insipid,  and  his  controversial  works  have  long  been 
forgotten.  His  historical  works,  consisting  of  Histoire 
(k  PA  i-iamfme  (1682, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Des  Icanodastes  (1674- 
1679, 4to) ;  Du  SchUme  des  Grecs  (1677, 4to) ;  Des  Croi- 
tildes  (1676, 2  vols.  4to) ;  De  la  Decadence  de  rEmpire, 
depuis  Charlemagne  (1679,  4to);  Du  Grand  Schisme  de 
VOccident  (1677, 4to);  Du  Lutheranisme  (1680,  4to,  and  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Du  Calmnisme  (1682, 4to) ;  De  la  Ligne  (1688, 
4to;  1684,  2  vols.  12mo);  Du  Pontifieat  de  8U  Gregoire 
le  Grand  (1686,  4U>) ;  Du  Poniificat  de  SL  Leon  (1687, 
4to) — the  two  latter  of  which  are  considered  the  best- 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  14  vols.  4to  (Paris, 
1686).  See  Herzog,  Real-EncykL  s.  v.;  Dupin,  Biblioth. 
Ecdes,  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxxii,  891  sq. ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-LexikoHf  vi, 768  sq.;  Bayle, 
JJist,  Diet,  s.  V. 

Maimbourg,  Theodore,  a  relative  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Louis  Maimbourg  (q.  v.),  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  embraced  the  Re- 
formed doctrine,  and  in  1669  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  Louis  justifying  his  course.  In  1664  he  returned  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  subsequently  left  it  again.  He 
then  retired  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1693. — 
Herzog,  RecU-EncgkL  viii,  390. 

Maimon,  Solomon,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher, 
one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  the  Kantian  school,  was 
born  in  Lithuania  in  1763.  He  was  of  very  humble  par- 
entage, and  in  his  youth  was  confined  in  his  educational 
advantages  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Yet  his  talent  for 
speculation  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  when 
still  confined  to  the  expounding  of  Talmudic  lore.  In  his 
very  youth,  Moses  Maimonidas's  Atorek  Nebuchim  fell 
into  his  hands;  but  while  to  Moses  Mendelssohn  it  be- 
came the  guide  to  truth,  it  became  to  Maimon  a  guide 
to  a  labyrinth  of  speculation  from  which  no  open-sesame 
gave  him  an  outlet  until,  in  advanced  life,  he  fell  in  with 
the  writings  of  Kant,  to  become  one  of  his  most  ardent 
students  and  ablest  expounders.  In  the  despair  which 
the  Moreh  NdfucMm  prepared  for  him,  he  turned  to  the 
Cabala  for  relief,  determined  to  become  a  Jewish  Faust. 
Plagued  by  the  disadvantages  of  Russo-Jewish  society, 
he  finally  quitted  hb  native  land  and  went  to  Germany 
to  study  medicine  and  thus  gain  a  livelihood.  He  was 
26  years  old  when  he  arrived  at  Konigsiberg,  in  West 
Prussia.  His  condition  in  this,  the  old  capital  of  Prus- 
sia, the  seat  of  a  university  at  that  time  In  the  very  ze- 
nith of  her  glory,  was  much  like  that  of  a  man  who,  after 
having  suffered  starvation  for  days,  is  suddenly  placed 
at  a  table  filled  with  the  daintiest  food.  Partaking  too 
greedily  of  the  food  set  before  him,  he  became  a  great 
sufferer  mentally — L  e.  he  was  lost  In  wild  speculation. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  became  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  German  Jewish  savant,  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  years  had  been  passed  in  a 
roving  life  that  he  finally,  in  1788,  on  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin, gave  himself  to  the  study  of  Kantian  philosophy,  was 
recommended  to  Kant,  and  soon  made  a  great  name  fur 
himself.  Both  Schiller  and  Goethe,  It  Is  said,  sought  his 
society ;  the  latter,  we  are  told,  desired  Maimon  to  take 
up  his  residence  near  his  side  (Afaimonianaf  p.  197: 
Yanihagen's  Nachl'tssy  Bri?fwechsel  zwUchen  Rnhel  u. 
David  Veity  i,  243  sq.,  247  et  al. ;  li,  23).  In  his  Ust  years 
count  Kalkreuth  gave  Maimon  a  home  on  one  of  his  es- 
tates in  Silesia.  He  died  in  1800.  From  an  admirer 
of  Kant,  Maimon  finally  changed  to  a  decided  opponent, 
and,  to  make  good  his  claims,  presented  the  world  with 
a  new  system  of  philosophy,  which  was  written  In  the 
interests  of  scepticism.  According  to  Maimon,  there  is 
no  knowledge  strictly  objective  except  pure  mathemat- 


ics, and  all  empirical  knowledge  is  only  an  illusion.  He 
traces  all  the  forms  of  thought,  categories,  and  judg- 
ments to  a  general  and  unique  principle,  that  of  dcter- 
minability,  of  reality,  of  substance;  but  he  contends 
that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  our  thought  has 
for  its  object  a  thing  without  ourselves,  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  thought,  which  determines  It.  **  He 
admits,  with  Kant,**  says  Wilson  (Hist,  of  German  Phi- 
losophy^  11, 186),  'Hhat  there  are  conceptions  and  princi- 
ples a  priori,  a  pure  knowledge  which  applies  itself  to 
an  object  of  thought  in  general,  and  to  objects  of  knowl- 
etige  a  priori;  but  he  denies  that  this  very  pure  knowl- 
edge absolutely  applies  Itself  to  experience.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  Kritlk  admits  this  application  as  a  fact 
of  conscience.  This  fact,  according  tx>  Maimon,  is  sim- 
ply an  illusion,  and  he  declares  that  the  categories  are 
destined  only  to  apply  to  objects  of  pure  mathemat- 
ics. Mairaon's  objections  were  not  without  influence 
on  the  ulterior  development  of  general  philosophy,  and 
Fichte  paid  much  regard  to  them;  but  the  great  ob- 
jection, the  one  which  bears  upon  the  application  of 
category  to  reality,  Fichte  destroyed  in  one  word  when 
he  said  that  the  right  of  this  application  cannot  be  de- 
ducted until  It  is  absolute**  (compare  Ueberweg,  //•#- 
t4>ry  of  Philosophy^  voL  11).  Among  his  best  works  are, 
besides  his  numerous  essays  and  treatises  on  various 
philosophical  themes  In  the  *'  Berliner  MonatsschriA,** 
and  the  "  Magazin**  from  1789  to  1800,  in  themselves  a 
small  library,  and  besides  ten  books  on  all  departments 
of  philosophy,  published  between  1790  and  1797,  the 
GiUhiih  ha-Moreh,  a  Hebrew  commentary  and  a  remark- 
able introduction  to  the  three  volumes  of  Maimonides's 
Moreh  Nebuchim  (Berlin,  1791), in  which  he  proved  him- 
self master  of  the  philosophical  field ;  also  V'ersuch  iiber 
die  Transcendentalphihsophie  (Berlin,  1790,  8vo) ;  Fcr- 
such  einer  neuen  Logik,  oder  Theorie  des  DenkenSy  etc 
(Berlin,  1794,  8 vo);  and  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber 
den  menschlichen  Geist  (1797),  and  a  memoir  of  his  own 
life  entitled  **  Lebensgeschichte*"  (2  vols.  1792-93).  See 
Wolf,  "Rhapsodien  zur  Characteristik  8,  Maimons** 
(1813) ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden^  xl,  142  sq.  (Leipzig,  1870, 
8vo);  Tennemanviy  Manual  of Philosophyyp,  All  Bi\.;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Ghtiraky  voL  xxxll,  s.  v. ;  Dr.  Wise  In 
the  Israelite  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Jan.  1871.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maixnonides  (L  e*  son  of  Maimon),  Moses,  also 
called  by  the  Jews  Rambam,  from  the  Initial  letters 
02*13-1  =  -,1T3^13  13  TWO  \  R.  Moses  b.-Maimun,  and 
by  the  Arabians  Abu  Amram  Musa  h-Maimun  Obeid 
A  Uah,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Jews  since  the  exile 
— the  great  luminary,  the  glory  of  Israel,  the  second  Mo- 
ses, the  reformer  of  Judaism,  as  he  Is  called,  was  bom 
at  Cordova,  March  30, 1136.  As  a  youth,  he  received 
his  Instruction  In  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and 
Jewish  literature  from  his  father,  R.  Maimon,  who  held 
the  dignity  of  judge  of  the  Jews,  as  also  his  forefathers 
had  held  it  for  some  centuries  previous,  and  was  himself 
renowned  as  a  scholar-and  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Esther,  a  work  on  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  prayers  and  fes- 
tivals, a  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  etc,  etc.  But  for 
Instruction  in  the  Arabic,  then  the  predominant  lan- 
guage of  Spain,  as  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  Moses 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  renowned  Arabian 
philosophers  Averro^s  and  Ibn-Thofell  (compare  Joet, 
Gesch,  d,  Israelilen,  vi,  168).  Spain,  In  which  the  Jews 
had  found  an  early  home  (some  say  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon;  compare  Rule,  Karaites,  p.  146  sq.;  Undo, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  1  sq. ;  Da  Cos- 
ta, Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  21 1),  Is  by  Mllman  {History 
of  the  Jews,  III,  165)  spoken  of  as  the  country  In  which 
"  the  golden  age  of  the  Jews  shone  with  the  brightest 
and  most  enduring  splendor.**  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  we  find  the  Jew  alluded  to  by  Church  coun- 
cils [see  Elvira],  and  legislation  enacted  in  his  behalf; 
but,  to  the  shame  of  Christ  i  unity  be  It  said,  the  Jew  en- 
joyed his  greatest  privllejjes  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
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nnder  Mturalman  rule,  and  ^'from  the  oonqnett  by  the 
Moon  till  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  centui^',  when, 
while  Christian  Europe  lay  in  darkneas,  Mohammedan 
Cordova  might  be  considered  the  centre  of  civilization, 
of  arts,  and  of  letters, ....  the  Jews,  onder  the  enjoy- 
ments of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  rivalled  their  mas- 
ters, or,  rather,  their  compatriots,  in  their  advancement 
to  wealth,  splendor,  and  ctdtivation**  (Milman).  In  Spain 
abne,  and  only  under  Mussulman  reign,  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages  enjoyed  religions  liberty  and  the  privi- 
lege of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  in  Spain  alone 
that  the  Jews,  since  their  Babylonian  exile,  developed  a 
nobility  which  to  this  day  is  considered  the  aristocracy 
of  the  dispersed  people  of  Israel  (compare  Da  Costa,  It- 
rael  and  the  Gentiles ^  p.  204).  Ne«d  we  wonder  that  un- 
der such  very  (avorable  conditions,  which  became  en- 
dangered only  now  and  then,  the  Spanish  Jews  developed 
a  very  active  spiritual  life,  and  a  desire  for  culture  and 
science  which  produced  noteworthy  fruits  ?  "•  The  Jews 
ill  the  Arabic  provinces,**  sajrs  Da  Costa  (p.  228),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Saracen  rule  in  Spain,**  were  rarely  bankers, 
but  merchants,  trading  on  a  large  scale  to  different  parts 
of  the  East.  They  acted  as  treasurers  to  the  califs,  but 
more  frequently  as  physicians,  philosophers,  poets,  the- 
ologians— in  a  word,  as  $avan»  and  men  of  letters.**  Es- 
pecially worthy  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
Judaism  was  the  age  that  gave  birth  to  Moses  liaimon- 
ides.  While  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  lived  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  in  France  and  Germany, 
were  disinclined  to  all  scientific  endeavors,  and  all  their 
spiritual  activity  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Spanish  Jews  vied  in  all  sciences — in  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  in  po- 
etry, with  the  flower  of  the  Arabian  genius.  Formerly 
the  Jews  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  had  derived  their 
learning  of  the  Biblical  writings  and  their  commentators 
from  the  famous  schools  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  whither 
the  young  were  sent  for  theological  instruction;  but 
when,  by  sheer  accident,  a  noted  Eastern  rabbi  of  the 
10th  century  found  a  home  in  these  Western  coasts  (see 
Kabbi  Moses, "  cUd  in  sackcloth  :**  compare  Milman,  iii, 
166,  and  other  histories  of  the  Jews),  and  « the  light  of 
learning,  which,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  iron  age  of 
Judaism  in  Babylonia,  by  the  extinction  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  prince  of  the  captivity,  the  dispersion  of  the 
illustrious  teachers,  and  the  final  closing  of  the  great 
schools,  seemed  to  have  set  forever,  it  suddenly  rose  again 
in  the  West  in  renewed  and  undismayed  splendor.**  From 
this  time  (A.D.  990)  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Rab- 
banim  (at  Cordova,  Toledo,  Barcelona,  and  Granada)  not 
only  became  the  centre  of  Jewish  civilization  and  learn- 
ing, but  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  in 
their  endeavor  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  learning  during 
the  deep  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Jews  be- 
came the  communicators  of  Arabian  philosophy  to  the 
Christian  world,  or,  as  Tcnneroann  {Manual  of  Philoso- 
phy ^  transl.  by  Morell,  p.  281 )  has  it, "  the  interpreters  be- 
tween the  Saracens  and  the  Western  nations.**  It  was  at 
such  a  time— when  the  heaven  of  Spanish  Judaism  was 
resplendent  with  stars  of  its  greatest  magnitude— Solo- 
mon Ibn-Gebirol  (1021-1070),  Jehudah  Halevi  (1086- 
1 142),  Aben- Ezra  (1092-1167),  David  Kimchi  (1160- 
1240),  a  galaxy  of  great  and  learned  men  of  which  any 
nation  might  well  be  proud— that  Moses  Maimonides 
lived,  wrote,  and  flourished  as  the  brightest  ornament  of 
them  aU. 

As  we  noticed  above,  Moses  was  bom  in  1 135.  The 
Almoravides — L  e.  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  God — 
who  were  then  the  masters  of  Mohammedan  Spain  [see 
MoHAMKEDA}«8],  like  the  Ommiades,  were  tolerant  and 
kind  to  the  Jews.  But  just  at  this  time  the  power  of 
the  Almoravides  was  fast  declining,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century  the  Almohades,  a  fanatical  Moham- 
medan sect  [see  Ibn-Tumart],  landing  in  Southern 
Spain,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  superseded  the 
Almoravides  altogether.  With  the  accession  of  these 
Almohades  to  power  in  Southern  Spain  begins  a  new 


chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  the  Seine,  oo 
the  Hhine,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  steppes  of  Africa 
and  Southern  Spain,** as  if  by  previous  arrangement,  • 
bloody  chase  was  now  inaugurated,  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, against  the  Hebrew  tribe  both  by  Mohamme- 
dans and  Christians,  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
whatever  of  the  good  and  Godlike  had  found  a  place  in 
their  confession  had  been  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
thb  very  tribe.  Hitherto  persecutions  of  the  Jew  bad 
been  only  occasional;  with  the  year  1146  they  begin  to 
be  more  frequent,  usual,  consequent,  and  severe,  as  if  to 
make  the  period  in  which  the  light  of  intelligence  be- 
gan to  dawn  among  men  surpass  in  inhumanity  the 
days  of  dark  barbarism**  (Griltz,  vi,  175).  In  that  part 
of  Spain  controlled  by  the  Almohades  no  other  religion 
than  that  of  the  Crttcent  was  to  be  tolerated,  and  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  were  obliged  either  to  abjure  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  or  to  quit  the  country  within  a 
month.  To  remain  and  yet  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  was  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death.  Maimonide8*s  family,  like  many  oth- 
ers to  whom  emigration  was  well-nigh  impossible,  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  faith,  or  rather,  for  the  time 
being,  renounced  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  all  the 
while,  however,  remaining  faithful  to  it  in  secrat,  and 
keeping  up  a  close  communication  with  their  co-relig- 
ionists abroad  (compare  Carmoly,  Amuilen,  1889,  p.  396 
sq.;  Munk,  Archives  Israelites^  1851,  p.  319  sq.).  For 
more  than  sixteen  years  Maimonides  thus  lived,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  under  the  assumed  character  of 
Mohammedans;  but  when  the  death  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  brought  no  change  in  the  system  of  religions 
intolerance,  they,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
community,  resolved  to  emigrate  and  travel  about,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  **  by  land  and  by  sea,**  without  finding  a 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Their  first  land- 
ing-place was  Acco,  in  Palestine ;  from  thence  they  went 
via  Jerusalem  to  Cairo ;  then  to  Hebron,  and  next  into 
Egypt,  stopping  first  a  short  time  at  Alexandria,  but  final- 
ly settling  at  Fostat  (compare  Israelii,  A  nnalen,  1840,  p. 
45  sq.).  On  their  journey  Maimonides  had  lost  hu  fa- 
ther (at  Cairo),  and,  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  his  father's 
household,  he  engaged  with  his  younger  brother  in  the 
jewelry  trade;  the  care  of  the  business  mainly  falling 
to  David,  while  Moses  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  lit- 
erary pursuits  and  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
afterwards  practiced,  and  in  which  profession  he  attained 
to  great  eminence. 

Ijtfe  and  labors, — During  his  boyhood,  Moses  Mai- 
monides is  said  to  have  manifested  anything  but  a  prom- 
ise of  those  great  abilities  which  were  unfolded  in  hia 
manhood.  He  was  indolent,  and  so  disinclined  to  study 
that  his  father  sent  him,  at  a  very  early  age,  from  his 
paternal  roof.  During  his  absence  from  home,  however, 
an  earnest  desire  for  knowledge  was  manifested  by  him, 
and,  by  study  and  intercourse  with  learned  oo-religionists 
and  Arabians,  he  acquired  a  great  treasure  of  knowledge 
in  the  different  provinces  of  science,  which  his  dear, 
penetrating,  and  methodical  mind  mastered  with  a  mar- 
vellous power.  An  elegant  oration,  delivered  by  him  at 
fourteen,  reconciled  father  and  son.  Acquainted  with  all 
the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  he  became  the  most 
eminent  of  his  age.  He  was  an  able  mathematician 
and  metaphysician.  When  only  28  years  old  (1 158),  he 
proved  the  possession  of  extraordinary  powers  of  compre- 
hension and  elucidation  in  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, based  on  astronomical  principles  C^l^rn  *|l2dl), 
which  he  composed  for  a  friend.  In  the  same  year  also, 
whilst  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  and  deprived 
of  the  aid  of  a  library,  he  yet  began  his  stupendous  Coai- 
meniary  on  the  Mishna  (ni"«31D«n  ttJI'T't).  At  thu 
time  also  (about  1160)  he  composed  the  Letter  on  ReHg^ 
ious  Persecution  (*Tiawn  n"naX),ori4  Treatise  on  Glori- 
fying God  (p'On  Oin-^p  *irK«>— Le.  by  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom—a most  ingenious  plea  for  those  who  have  noC 
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the  courage  to  lay  down  life  for  their  religion,  and  who, 
having  outwardly  renounced  their  faith,  continue  secret- 
ly to  practice  it — which  waa  provoked  by  the  attack  of 
a  zealous  co-religionist  against  Moses's  public  profession 
of  Mohammedanism  and  private  devotion  to  Judaism. 
(It  was  published  by  Geiger,  Moaea  bm-Mmmon,  part  i 
[BresL  1850].)  The  sudden  loss  of  his  brother  David 
and  of  their  possessions  threw  upon  Moses  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  alone  for  his  own,  his  father's,  and  bis 
brother's  family.  Without  means  to  continue  in  mer- 
cantile life,  he  now  entered  the  medical  profession ;  at 
the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy. 
But  his  mind  was  mainly  upon  the  work  in  which  he 
had  engaged  years  ago.  Neither  misfortune,  nor  bod- 
ily infirmities,  nor  even  misinterpretation,  could  turn 
Moses  Maimonides  from  the  goal  he  was  striving  to 
reach.  He  had  assigned  to  himself  the  task  of  harmo- 
nizing religion  with  science,  Judaism  with  philosophy; 
to  exhibit  Judaism  in  such  a  light  that  it  might  be- 
<M>me  not  only  endeared  to  its  thinking  adherents,  but 
that  it  might  claim  the  respect  also  of  other  religionists, 
and  even  of  philosophers;  and  though  the  wants  of  so 
many  dependent  upon  him  obliged  him  to  labor  assidu- 
ously as  a  physician,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna,  and,  in  1168, 
finally  brought  it  before  the  public  under  the  title  The 
Book  oflAgkt  (Arabic  axiobx  asns,  Hebrew  "ItO 
■^IX^n).  This  remarkable  production,  which  he  wrote 
in  Arabic  (for  editions,  see  below),  is  designed  to  simplify 
the  study  of  the  exposition  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  rendered  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult by  the  super-commentaries  and  discussions  which 
had  accumulated  thereon  since  the  close  of  the  Mishna 
to  the  days  of  Maimonides.  It  is  preceded  by  a  general 
elaborate  introduction,  in  which  he  discourses  on  the 
true  nature  of  prophecy,  shows  its  relationship  to  the 
law  given  on  Sinai,  treats  of  the  figurative  language  oc- 
curring in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  etc  In 
the  special  introduction  to  the  Tract  Sanhedrim  he,  for 
the  first  time,  defined  and  formally  laid  down  the  Jew- 
ish creed  (see  our  article  Judaism,  in  voL  iv,  p.  1057). 
In  consequence  of  this  work — which  has  now  for  more 
than  500  years  been  deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
Talmud  itself  that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  considered 
complete  without  it — Maimonides  gradually  became  the 
great  oracle  in  all  matters  of  religion.  He  was  appealed 
to  (in  1175)  by  the  Jews  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
for  his  opinion  on  difficulties  connected  with  the  law,  and 
in  1177  was  called  to  the  rabbiship  of  Raheia. 

Though  constantly  beset  by  crowds  who  came  to  con- 
sult him  on  all  questions,  philosophical,  medical,  and 
religious,  yet,  by  intruding  on  the  night  for  his  pro- 
founder  studies,  he  was  able,  after  ten  years'  further  la- 
bor (1170-80),  to  complete  (Nov.  7, 1180)  another  work, 
of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the  foregoing,  which 
he  caUed  Deuteronomy^  Second  Law  (n"lin  113073),  or 
Jad  Hachezaka  =  The  Mighty  Hand  (nptnn  *T^,  in  al- 
lusion to  Deut.  xxxiv,  12,  and  because  the  work  con- 
sisu  of  fourteen  books,  *1^=14),  which  created  a  new 
epoch  in  Judaism.  The  fourteen  books,  subdiWded  into 
eighty-two  TracUtes  (main),  of  which  the  work  con- 
sists, form  a  cyclopiedia  comprising  every  department 
of  Biblical  and  Judaistic  literature.  When  it  b  added 
that  Maimonides  has  given  in  every  article  a  lucid  ab- 
stract of  the  ancient  traditional  expositions  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  oracles  in  their  respective 
departments,  the  immense  importance  of  this  remark- 
able production  to  the  Biblical  student  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  It  is  written  in  very  clear  and  easy  He- 
brew, as  Maimonides  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  Jewish  people  generally.  Within  a  few 
years  after  its  appearance  the  work  was  copied  and  cir- 
culated most  extensively  in  Arabia,  Palestine,  Africa, 
Soathem  France,  and  Italy,  and  throughout  the  world 
wherever  Jews  resided.    It  soon  became  tne  text-book 


of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was  regarded  as  a  new  Bible 
or  Talmud.  A  detailed  account  of  its  contents  b  given 
by  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Oeb,  i,  840  sq.  Most  of  the  young 
Israelites  of  his  days  were  spending  their  best  time  in 
acquiring  a  mediocre  knowledge  of  the  sixty  books  of 
the  Talmud,  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of  all  secular 
science  and  philosophy.  To  obviate  this,  Maimonides 
wrote  these  systematical  works,  comprising  the  main 
contents  of  the  whole  Talmud.  "  If  the  Talmud,**  says 
Griitx  (vi,  839),  *'  may  be  likened  to  a  Diedalic  structure, 
in  which  one  can  scarcely  find  his  way  even  with  the  aid 
of  an  Ariadne  thread,  Maimonides  has  transformed  it 
into  a  well-regulated  edifice,  with  side -wings,  haUa, 
apartments,  chambers,  and  closets,  in  which  the  stranger, 
led  by  the  fitting  superscriptions  and  numbers,  may  make 
his  way  without  a  guide,  and  gain  a  view  of  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  One  might  almost  say  that 
Maimonides  created  a  new  Talmud.  It  is  true  these  are 
the  old  elements;  we  know  their  origin,  their  rise,  their 
original  connecrion ;  but  in  his  hands  it  looks  like  an- 
other work ;  the  mist  is  removed ;  the  disfiguring  ad- 
denda done  away  with ;  it  appears  remoulded,  smoother, 
fresher,  and  newer.  The  Mishna,  the  foundation-struct- 
ure of  the  Talmud,  opens  by  propounding  the  question 
on  the  law:  'At  what  time  of  the  night  is  the  chapter 
Shema  to  be  read?'  and  closes  with  the  discussion,  when 
this  or  that  thing  becomes  le vitically  unclean.  Maimoni- 
des, on  the  other  hand,  thus  opens  his  Talmudical  codex : 
*  The  foundation  of  foundations,  and  the  pillar  of  wisdom, 
is  to  know  that  there  exists  a  first  Being  which  called 
all  other  beings  into  existence,  and  that  all  things  ex- 
isting in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  whatever  is  between 
them,  exist  only  through  the  mediiun  of  thb  first  Being,* 
and  closes  with  the  words,  *  The  earth  will  one  day  be 
covered  with  knowledge  as  the  ocean's  ground  b  by  wa- 
ter.' The  whole  work  b  permeated  by  a  peculiar  savor; 
it  breathes  the  spirit  of  complete  wisdom,  cool  reflection, 
and  deep  morality.  Maimonides,  so  to  speak,  has  Tal- 
roudized  philosophy  and  metaphysicized  the  Talmud. 
He  has  admitted  philosophy  within  the  precincts  of  the 
religious  codex,  and  there  conceded  her  a  citizenship  of 
equality  beside  the  Hahu:ha.  Though  philosophy  had, 
previous  to  hb  day,  been  cultivated  by  Jewbh  thinkers 
(here  comp.  Sachs,  Retigidse  Poesie  der  Juden  m  Spanieny 
p.  185  sq.),  and  applied  to  Judaisc?  from  Philo  down  to 
Abraham  Ibn- David  [see  Chayuo],  she  had  always 
been  regarded  as  something  outside  of^  the  Jewbh  camp 
— as  a  something  which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
practical  Judabm  as  exercised  daily  and  hourly.  Mai- 
monides, however,  introduced  her  into  the  xeiy  holiest  of 
Judabm,  and,  so  to  speak,  gave  Aristotle  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  sages  of  the  Talmud."  **  The  master-mind 
of  Maimonides  only,"  says  Dr.  Wise  {Israelite^  Dec.  1, 
1871),  *' could  accomplish  such  a  gigantic  task,,  and 
codify  that  immense  mass  of  laws  and  customs  as  sys- 
tematically and  linguistically  exact  as  he  did.  Nbbody 
before  or  even  after  him  hais  been  able  to  do  it  so  well 
and  completely  as  he  has  done  it.  He  alone  has  brought 
the  rabbinical  law  within  a  compass,  to  be  mastered  in  a 
few  years,  and  under  a  system  to  find  particular  laws  or 
customs  without  roaming  over  a  mass  of  rabbinical 
sources,  thereby  affording  students  an  opportunity  to 
master  the  rabbinical  laws,  and  to  save  time  for  other 
studies."  Hb  fame  now  became  world-wide.  Not  only^, 
however,  as  a  law-giver  in  Judah  did  he  advance  to  the- 
first  place  among  the  great  and  learned ;  as  a  physician 
also  he  excelled  hb  colleagues,  and  for  his  attainments- 
in  thb  field  of  labor  his  name  was  carried  to  many  foreign 
lands.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  learning  of  hb  medical 
skill,  anxiously  sought  to  secure  the  services  of  thb 
noted  Jew  as  his  court  physician.  Maimonides,  how* 
ever,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  land  of  hb  adoption,  and. 
declined  the  proflTered  honor  (compare  Weil,  Chalifen^ 
iii,  423  sq.).  It  was  about  thb  time  that  the  vizier  of 
Saladin,  the  Kadhi  al-Fadhel,  who  had  taken  Maimoni- 
des under  hb  protection,  appointed  Moses  chief  {Rets, 
1^39)  of  all  the  congregations  in  Egypt  (about  1187). 
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The  numeroas  and  onerous  duties  now  put  upon  him  as 
the  spiritual  head  of  Judaism,  and  the  constant  demand 
for  his  great  medical  skill,  were,  however,  alike  unable 
to  overcome  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  which  he  had 
consecrated  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  and  the  tra- 
ditional law,  and  to  the  harmonizing  of  revelation  with 
philosophy,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  engagements 
Maimonides  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  a  third  re- 
ligio-philosophical  work,  which  became,  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, the  most  valued  and  important.  Its  object  was 
to  reclaim  one  of  his  disciples,  Ibn-Aknin  (q.  v.),  from  the 
prevailing  scepticism  about  a  future  world,  the  destiny 
of  man,  sin,  retribution,  revelation,  etc.  The  design  of 
the  work  is  explained  by  Maimonides  himself  in  the 
following  terms :  "  1  have  composed  this  work,  not  for 
the  common  people,  neither  for  beginners,  nor  for  those 
who  occupy  themselves  only  with  the  law  as  it  is  hand- 
ed down  without  contemplating  its  principle.  The  de- 
sign of  my  work  is  rather  to  promote  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  real  spirit  of  the  law,  to  guide  those  re- 
ligious persons  who,  adhering  to  the  truth  of  the  Torah, 
have  studied  philosophy,  and  are  embarrassed  by  the 
contradictions  between  the  teachings  of  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  sense  of  the  Torah."  The  work,  consisting  of 
three  parts  in  204  sections,  and  entitled  in  Arabic  rbxbT 
•p-l-^Xn  5X,  in  Heb.  D'^3in:n  n-ll73, 3/orMAVftiicAiin 
{The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed)^  in  allusion  to  Exod. 
xiv,  3,  and,  according  to  Grittz  (vi,  363),**  constituting 
the  summit  of  the  Maimonical  mind  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  inmost  convictions,"  created  a  new  epoch  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Ce  livre,"  says 
Frank  {Etudes  Orientcdea,  p.  360), "  inspire  egalement  le 
respect  par  les  puissantes  facultcs  de  Tauteur,  la  prodig- 
ieuae  souplesse  de  son  esprit,  la  vari^tc  de  ses  connais- 
sances,  Tel^vation  de  son  .spiritualisme  enfin  par  la  lu- 
roi^re  qu*il  repand  sur  quelques-uns  des  points  les  plus 
obscurs  do  Thistoire  de  I'esprit  humain."  Not  only  did 
Mohammedans  write  commentaries  upon  it,  but  the 
Christian  schoolmen  le-amed  from  it  how  to  harmonize 
the  conflicts  between  religion  and  philosophy  (compare 
Joel,  Einjluss  d,Jud,Philof.  avfdie  christl.  Scholastik,  in 
FrankeFs  MonatsschriJX  [BrcsU  1860,  p.  210  sq.];  Munk, 
MelangeSj  p.  486).  The  contents  of  this  great  and  noble 
work,  which  has  become  for  Jewish  thinkers,  as  it  were, 
a**  touchstone  of  philosophy,"  are,  in  the  three  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided,  as  follows :  The  first  part  is  especial- 
ly devoted  to  the  explanation  of  all  sensual  expressions 
which  are  made  use  of  in  the  Bible  in  regard  to  God ; 
this  is  really  but  a  mere  detailed  explication  of  what 
Maimonides  had  already  laid  down  in  the  first  book  of 
his  aforementioned  code,  namely,  that  such  expressions 
must  be  taken  only  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative  sense ; 
this  part  contains  also  the  rational  arguments  by  which 
philosophy  proves  the  existence,  the  unity,  and  spirit- 
uality of  God.  The  second  part  treats,  first,  of  natural 
religion  and  its  deficiencies;  secondly,  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  different  graduations  of  the  world's 
system ;  and,  thirdly,  of  revelation,  prophecy,  and  of  the 
excellence  and  perfectness  of  the  divine  law.  The  third 
part,  after  giving  an  explanation  of  the  first  vision  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  treats  of  the  opposition  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world,  of  God's  providence  and  omniscience, 
and  their  relation  to  the  free  will  of  man;  a  number  of 
chapters  of  this  last  part  are  taken  up  in  explaining  the 
general  design  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  reason  for  each 
separate  law. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Moreh  Xebuchim  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  work  to  the  progress  of 
rational  development  in  Judaism,  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
also  provoked  a  long  and  bitter  strife  between  orthodoxy 
and  science— carrying  out,  as  it  did,  to  its  last  conse- 
quences the  broad  principle  that  "  the  Bible  must  be 
explained  metaphorically  by  established  fundamental 
truths  in  accordance  with  rational  conclusions."  So 
bitter,  indeed,  was  the  contest  which  broke  out  between 
the  subsequent  spiritualistic  Maimonidian  and  the  "  lit- 
eral Talmudistic"  schools,  that  the  fierce  invectives  were 


speedily  followed  by  anathemas  and  counter-anathemaa 
issued  by  both  camps;  and,  finally,  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  the  decision  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  authorities,  who  commenced  by 
burning  Maimonides's  books,  continued  by  bringing  to 
the  stake  all  Hebrew  books  on  which  they  could  lav 
their  hands,  and  followed  this  decision  up  by  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Jews — 
men,  women,  and  children — irrespective  of  their  philo- 
sophical views.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  antago- 
nistic parties,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  David  Kiro- 
chi  and  others,  came  to  their  senses,  and  gladly  enough 
withdrew  their  mutual  anathemas ;  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  send  a  deputation  (in  1282)  to  Maimonidea's 
grave  at  Saphet  ^  to  ask  pardon  of  his  ashes"  (Lindo,  p. 
65) ;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  name  of  Moses  Maimon- 
ides became  the  pride  and  ^ott  of  the  nation.  Moees, 
himself,  however,  never  witnessed  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict into  which  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  na- 
tion plunged,  caused  by  his  own  labors,  which  had  been 
intended  solely  for  their  good.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict (the  opposition  begun  by  Samuel  ben-Ali,  the  gaon 
of  Bagdad,  was  particularly  strong  in  Southern  France 
and  Spain,  see  GrHtz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden^  voL  vii,  chap,  ii), 
**  the  Great  Luminary"  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  extin- 
guished Dec.  13, 1204.  Both  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
of  Fostat  had  public  mourning  for  three  days.  At  Je- 
rusalem the  Jews  proclaimed  a  day  of  extraordinary 
humiliation,  reading  publicly  the  tbreatenings  of  the 
law  (Dent,  xxviii)  and  the  history  of  the  capture  of  the 
ark  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv,  etc.),  for  they  regard- 
ed Maimonides  as  the  ark  containing  the  law.  His  re- 
mains, in  accordance  with  a  personal  request  before  hia 
decease,  were  conveyed  to  Tiberias;  and  the  reverence 
which  the  Jewbh  nation  still  cherish  for  his  memory  i« 
expressed  by  the  well-known  saying,  HOIS  ^T1  mS3727a 
ntt^aa  op  «b,  "From  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  to  Monca 
(Maimonides),  no  one  hath  arisen  like  Moses,"  in  allu- 
sion to  Deut.  xxxiv,  10.  "  No  man  since  Ezra  had  ex- 
ercised so  deep,  universal,  and  lasting  an  influence  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  as  Moses  Maimonides.  His  theo- 
logico-philosophical  works  gained  an  authority  among 
the  progressive  thinkers  equal  to  his  Mishna-Torah 
among  rabbinical  students.  All  Jewish  thinkers  up  to 
date  —  Baruch  Spinoza.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  the 
writers  of  the  19th  centurj*  included — are  more  or  less 
the  disciples  of  Maimonides;  so  that  no  Jewish  theo- 
logico-philoMophicol  book,  from  and  after  A.D.  1200,  can 
be  picked  up  in  which  the  ideas  of  Maimonides  form  not 
a  prominent  part"  (Dr.  Wise). 

Maimonides  as  a  Jewish  Theologian  and  Philosopher. 
— His  importance  for  the  religion  and  science  of  Juda- 
ism, and  his  influence  upon  their  development^  is  so 
great  that  he  truly  deserves  to  be  placed  second  only 
to  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  himself.  Maimonides 
first  of  all  brought  order  into  those  almost  bouodleas  re- 
ceptacles of  tradition,  and  the  discussions  and  decisions 
to  which  they  had  given  rise,  which,  without  the  remot- 
est attempt  at  system  or  method,  lie  scattend  up  and 
down  the  works  of  Hsggada  and  Halacha— Midrash. 
Mishna,  Talmuds.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  lucid 
Greek  speculation,  and  the  precision  of  logical  thought 
of  the  Arabic  Peripatetics,  aided  by  an  enormous  knonil- 
edge,  he  became  the  founder  of  rational  scriptural  exe- 
gesis. The  Bible,  and  all  its  written  as  well  as  implied 
precepts,  he  endeavored  to  explain  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, with  which,  as  the  highest  diyine  gift,  in  man, 
nothing  really  dixine  could,  according  to  his  theory, 
stand  in  real  contradiction.  The  fundamental  idea  in 
his  works  is  that  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews,  not 
merely  to  train  them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  highest  truths,  and  that,  therefore,  fidelity 
to  the  law  in  action  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  hut  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  also  a  religious  duty.  By 
this  teaching  he  offered  a  powerful  incitement  to  specu- 
lation in  religious  philosophy,  yet  he  also  contributed 
by  his  enunciation  of  definite  articles  of  faith  to  a  nar 
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low  determination  of  Jewish  dogmas,  although  his  own 
investigations  bear  throughout  a  rationalizing  charac- 
ter. Maimonides  is  no  friend  to  astrological  mysticisms. 
We  are  only  to  believe  that  which  is  either  attested  by 
the  senses,  or  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  understand- 
ing, or  transmitted  to  us  by  prophets  and  godly  men. 
In  the  province  of  Science  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the 
most  trustworthy  leader,  and  only  differs  from  him 
when  the  dogma  requires  it,  as,  especially,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  and  providential  guidance  of  the 
world.  Maimonides  holds  firmly  to  the  t)elief  (without 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and 
of  miracles,  as  suspensions  of  natural  laws,  could  not  be 
maintained)  that  God  called  into  existence  out  of  noth- 
ing not  only  the  form  but  also  the  matter  of  the  world, 
the  philosophical  proofs  to  the  contrary  not  appearing 
to  him  conclusive.  If  these  proofs  possessed  mathemat- 
ical certainty,  it  would  be  necessary  to  interpret  those 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  appear  to  oppose  them  alle- 
gorically,  which  is  now  not  admissible.  Accordingly 
Maimonides  condemns  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  or  the  doctrine  that 
matter  is  eternal  ab  initio^  and  has  always  been  the  sub- 
stratum of  an  order  or  form  arising  from  the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  become  like  the  eternal  and  divine  Spir- 
it; **the  Bible,"  he  says,  "teaches  the  temporal  origin 
of  the  world."  Less  discordant  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  Maimonides,  is  the  Platonic  the- 
ory, which  he  interprets  with  the  exactest  strictness 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timaus, 
He  understands  the  theory  as  assuming  that  matter  is 
eternal,  bnt  that  the  divinely-caused  order,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  which  to  matter  the  world  was  formed,  had  a 
beginning  in  time.  Yet  he  does  not  himself  accept  this 
theory,  but  adheres  to  the  belief  that  matter  was  created 
by  God,  In  Ethics,  Maimonides,  holding  reason  in  man 
— if  properly  developed  and  tutored  by  divine  revela- 
tion— to  be  the  great  touchstone  for  the  right  or  wrong 
of  individual  deeds,  fully  allows  the  freedom  of  will, 
and,  while  he  urges  the  necessity,  nay,  the  merit  of  lis- 
tening, to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  promptings  of  na- 
ture, rigorously  condemns  a  life  of  idle  asceticism,  and 
dreamy,  albeit  pious  contemplation.  No  less  is  it,  ac- 
cording to  him,  right  and  praiseworthy  to  pay  the  ut- 
most attention  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development 
of  the  body,  and  the  care  of  its  preservation  by  the 
closest  application  to  hygienic  rules.  Providence,  he  ar- 
gues, reigns  in  a  certain — broad— manner  over  human- 
ity, and  holds  the  sway  over  the  destinies  of  nations; 
but  he  utterly  denies  its  working  in  the  single  event 
that  may  befall  the  individual,  who,  subject  above  all  to 
the  great  physical  laws,  must  learn  to  understand  and 
obey  them,  and  to  shape  his  mode  of  life  and  action  in 
accordance  with  existing  conditions  and  circumstances 
— the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine  being  there- 
fore a  thing  almost  of  necessity  to  everybody.  The  soul, 
and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal,  and  the  reward  of  virtue 
consists  in  its — strictly  unbodily— bliss  in  a  world  to 
come;  while  the  punishment  of  vice  is  the  "loss  of  the 
souL**  "  Do  not,"  says  Maimonides,  "  allow  thyself  to 
be  persuaded  by  fools  that  God  predetermines  who  shall 
be  righteous  and  who  wicked.  He  who  sins  has  only 
himself  to  blame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  better 
than  speedily  to  change  his  course.  God's  omnipotence 
has  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  omniscience  fore- 
knows man's  choice  without  guiding  it  We  should 
not  choose  the  good,  like  children  and  ignorant  people, 
from  motives  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  we  should 
do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  love  to  God ;  still 
retribution  does  await  the  immortal  soid  in  the  future 
worid."  The  resurrfcfion  of  the  body  is  treated  by  Mai- 
monides as  being  simply  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not 
to  be  opposed,  but  which  cannot  be  explained. 

Exception  continues  to  be  taken  to  Maimonides's  the- 
ologico-philosophical  views  even  in  our  day,  by  many 
who  recognise  his  ability  and  the  importance  of  his  la- 
bors.   The  great  Italian  Jewish  theologian,  the  late  Da- 


vid Luzatto  (q.  v.),  is  quite  decided  in  his  oppositioa 
Maimonides,  he  holds,  brought  trouble  with  all  lib  philo»> 
ophy.  What  the  Talmud  left  indefinite,  he  fastened  by 
irons.  His  creed  is  an  invention,  of  which  the  ancients 
had  no  idea.  With  more  of  a  Mohammedan  than  a 
Jewish  and  Talmudic  despotism,  he  constructed  a  codex, 
in  order  that  all  articles  of  faith  and  practices  of  the 
least  consequence  should  be  regulated  and  decided  upon 
by  its  decisions  (see  Jsraeiitische  ArmaUn,  1839,  p.  6, 
405).  No  less  decided  is  Isaac  Reggio  (q.  v.),  who  ap- 
proves of  Luzatto's  critique,  and  demands  the  removal 
of  the  yoke  which  Maimonides  put  upon  the  Israelites, 
and  which  robs  of  all  freedom  in  thinking  (ibid,  p.  22). 
As  unjust  as  these  criticisms  must  appear  to  a  careful 
and  unprejudiced  student  of  Maimonides,  they  are  not 
the  most  weighty  charges  brought  against  him.  There 
are  some  who  even  charge  him  with  extreme  Rational- 
ism. Says  Da  Costa  (p.  278, 274), "  The  system  of  Mai- 
monides, by  its  arbitrary  explanarions  and  inventions, 
attacked  the  authority,  not  of  tradition  only,  but  also 
of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  Learned  Jews  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  suspect  Maimonides  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
basis  of  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion—the resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah."  Not  oiUy  is  thb  statement  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  Maimonides  inserted  these  dogmas  in  the 
thirteen  articles  of  his  Creed  [see  Judaism],  but  when, 
in  his  later  productions,  he  has  occasion  to  treat  of  them, 
he  does  so  with  great  consideration  of  his  relation  to 
the  synagogtie,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Editions  and  Translations  of  the  principal  Works  of 
Afaimonides,—(l)  His  aK"iobH  ^^PD  was  translated 
into  Hebrew  from  the  original  Arabic  by  a  number  of 
contemporary  literati,  and  is  now  printed  with  the  text 
of  the  Mishna  (ed.  Naples,  1492;  Venice,  1546;  Sabio- 
netta,  1 559 ;  Mantua,  1661-62,  etc),  and  the  Talmud  (ed. 
Soncino,  1484;  Vienna,  1520-30, 1540-50;  Basle,  1578-80; 
Cracow,  1603-1606;  Lublin,  1617-28;  Amsterdam,  1644 
-47,  etc).  Milman  incorrectly  states  that  this  "  great 
work  on  the  Mishna,  the  Porta  Mosis,  was  translated  by 
Pococke"  (History  of  the  Jews.  [M  edit.  Lond.  1863],  iii, 
150).  This  celebrated  OrienUlist  only  translated  por- 
tions of  it,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  introducdons  to  the 
different  Tractates  (Theological  Works  [ed.  T wells,  Lon- 
don, 1740],  voL  i).  The  Arabic  original  of  these  por- 
tions is  given  for  the  first  time  with  this  translation. 
Surenhusius  has  given  an  abridged  version  of  the  whole 
commentary  in  his  edition  of  the  Mishna  (Amsterdam, 
1678).  There  are  also  extant  Spanish  versions  of  the 
whole,  and  German  translations  of  various  parts  of  this 
work.  (2)  The  Sefer  Hammiztcoth,  or  Book  of  the  Pre- 
cepts, in  Arabic  (translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abr.  Ibn- 
Chasdai,  and,  from  the  author's  second  edition,  by  Moses 
Ibn-Tibbon),  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  613 
traditional  laws  of  the  Halacha,  together  with  fourteen 
canons  on  the  principle  of  numbering  them,  chiefiy  di- 
rected against  the  authors  of  certain  liturgical  pieces 
called  A  sharoth  (Warnings) ;  besides  thirteen  articles  of 
belief,  and  a  ps}'choIogical  fragment  This  book  is  to 
be  considered  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  the  Mishna 
Torah,  (3)  The  Mishna  Torah  or  Jad  Hachazaka. — 
The  first  edition  of  the  text  appeared  in  Italy,  in  the 
printing-office  of  Solomon  b.-Jehuda  and  Obadja  b.-Mo- 
ses,  about  1480,  two  vols,  folio;  then  in  Soncino,  1499; 
the  text,  with  different  commentaries,  Constantinople, 
1509;  Venice,  1524,  1550-51,  1574-75;  with  an  alpha- 
betical index  and  many  plates,  4  vols,  folio,  Amsterdam, 
1702.  It  is  to  this  edition  that  the  references  in  this 
Cyclopaedia  are  made.  Translations  of  portions  of  this 
work  in  Latin  have  been  published,  and  also  two  in 
English ;  one  by  H.  H.  Bernard,  Main  Principles  of  the 
Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jeirs  exhibited  in  Selections  from 
the  Yad-Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  (Cambr.  1832, 8vo). 
(4)  The  Moreh  Nebuchim,  or  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed, 
was,  till  lately,  read  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Ibn- 
Tibbon,  first  published  about  1480;  then  in  Venice,  1551; 
Sabionctta,  1553-,  Beriin,  1791-96;  Sulzbach,  1828,  etc 
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It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Ne- 
bio,  B.  MosBti  jEgypiii  Dux  tive  Director  dubUcmHum 
(Paris,  16*20);  then  again  by  Buxtoif  jun^  Doctor  Per-- 
plexorum  (Basle,  1629).  The  first  part  was  translated 
into  German  by  FUrstenthal  (Krotoschin,  1B39);  the 
second  by  M.  £.'  Stein  (Vienna,  1864) ;  and  the  third  by 
Sche yor  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1 8d8>  Part  iii,  26-49, 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Townle^*,  The 
Recuotis  of  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Lond.  1827).  The  orig- 
inal Arabic,  with  a  French  translation  and  elaborate 
notes,  was  published  by  Munk  (Paris,  1856-66, 8  vols. 
8vo).  Commentaries  on  Moreh  Nebuchimj  or  parts  of  it, 
have  been  written,  in  particular. by  Ibn-Falaguera  (1280; 
Pre88burg,1837);  Ibn-Caspi  (about  1300;  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1848);  Moses  b.-Jusua  of  Norbonne  (1855-62 ; 
edited  by  Goldenthal,  Vienna,  1852);  and  Is.  Abrabanel 
(15th  century ;  edited  by  Landau,  Leips.  1863).  Of  his 
smaller  works,  we  may  enumerate,  in  conclusion,  a  trans- 
lation of  Avicenna's  Canon ;  an  extract  from  Galen ; 
several  medical,  mathematical,  logical,  and  other  trea- 
tises, spoken  of  with  the  highest  praise  by  Arabic  writ- 
ers; legal  decisions,  theological  disquisitions,  etc.,  for 
which  see  Fllrst-,  Biblioth,Judaica,  s.  v. 

Literature, — Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
see  O.  Celsius,  Dt  Mainumide  (1727) ;  Revue  OrientcUe 
(Brux.  1841);  Beer,  Leben  und  Wirken  des  Maimomdes 
(Prag.  1844) ;  Lebrecht,  in  Magazin  f  d.  Liter,  d,  Aus- 
landes,  1844,  No.  45,  p.  62  sq. ;  Scheyer,  PsychoL  Sytt,  des 
Maimonides  (Frankfort,  1845);  Stein,  M,  Maitnomdes 
(1846) ;  R.  M.  Maimonides,  £(/<?,  etc,  ofM,  Maimomdes 
(Lond.  1837) ;  Edelmann,  Cheruda  Genusa;  Jo&l,  ReUff- 
ions-philosopkie  d,  MaimonideSt  in  the  Programme  of  the 
Jewish  theoL  sem.  at  Breslau  (1859) ;  Jarac-Zewsky,  in 
Zeitschr,f,  Philos,  u.philos,  Kritik,  new  ser.  xlvi  (Halle, 
1865),  p.  5  sq. ;  Franck,  DicL  des  Sciences Philosoph,\y,di 
sq. ;  Griit2,  Gesch,  d,  Jud,  vi,  ch.  x  and  xi;  vii,  ch.  i  and  ii ; 
Jost,  Gesch,  dJudenth,  u.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  428  sq. ;  ibid,  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Uist,  PhUos, 
(translated  by  Prof.  Morris),  i,  97 ;  Dr.  Milziener,  in  the 
Jewish  Times  (N.  Y.  1872),  p.  765  sq. ;  Kitto,  BibL  Cydo- 
podia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyciopeedia,  s.  v. 

Main-sail  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Version  of 
the  nautical  term  apri/iofv  (from  aprfut,  to  suspend  or 
'*  hoist"),  which  occurs  only  in  thia  sense  in  Acts  xxvii, 
40.  It  is  explained  by  some  critics,  the  largest  sail  of 
the  poop,  answering  to  our  **  mizzen-sail,"  and  even  yet 
called  by  the  Venetians  artinume.  Some  regard  it  as 
the  **  top-sail,"*  Lat.  supparum.  Others  understand  by 
it  a  small  sail  or  ** jib'*  near  the  prow,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  doUm,  The  term  may  thus  be  understood  to 
signify  property  the  fore-sail,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  qualified  to  judge,  would  be  most  useful  in  bring- 
ing a  ship  to  head  to  the  wind  under  the  circumstances 
narrated  by  Luke  (see  Uackett's  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
vessels  of  that  time  had  one,  two,  or  three  masts ;  the 
largest  was  in  the  stem  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant,  f^y.  Ma- 
ins). Hence,  if  Paul's  ship  had  but  one,  the  sail  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  that  now  called  the/r6,  being  fast- 
ened to  a  **  boom"  or  spar  projecting  from  the  bowsprit ; 
but  if,  as  is  more  probable  from  its  size,  it  had  at  least 
two  masts,  this  sail  would  be  the  one  attached  to  the 
front  mast,  that  is,  the  "fore-saiL"  "A  sailor  will  at 
once  see  that  the  fore-sail  was  the  best  possible  sail  that 
could  be  set  under  the  circumstances"  (Smith,  Shipwreck 
of  St,  Paul,  8d  edit.  p.  189,  note).     See  Ship. 

Maine  de  Biran,  Marie  Francois  Pirrrb  Gou- 
THiER,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  French  philosophers 
of  our  age, "  the  modem  Malebranche,"  as  he  has  been 
aptly  termed,  was  bom  near  Bergerac  Nov.  29,  1766. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  studies  he  entered 
the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  Later  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  and  in  1795  became  a  member  of  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  from  which,  in  1797,  he  was  deputed  to  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  From  1809  to  1814  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body ;  after  the  Resto- 


ration of  1816  he  became  a  moderate  royalist,  and  repie* 
sented  the  people  as  such.  All  this  time  he  was  deeply 
engaged  also  in  philosophical  studies.  In  1800  the  Na- 
tional Institute  ofllered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  "On 
the  Influence  of  Habit  upon  the  Faculty  of  Thinking  ;** 
he  wrote  for  it,  and  secured  the  prize.  In  1808  he  bore 
off  another  prize  for  an  essay  **  On  the  Decomposition 
of  the  Faculty  of  Thmking ;"  and  in  1807  he  was  award- 
ed a  third  prize,  this  time  from  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Science,  for  a  memoir  on  the  question  ^  Whether  there 
is  in  man  an  inordinate  internal  intuition,  and  in  what 
it' differs  from  the  perception  of  the  senses.'*  Further 
honors  he  gained  shortly  after  from  Copenhagen,  for  an 
exposition  of"  The  Mutual  Relation  of  Man's  Moral  and 
Physical  Constitution."  In  these  different  contributions 
to  philosophical  literature,  Maine  de  Biran  had  grado- 
ally  brought  a  new  philosophy  to  maturity.  To  give 
his  system  to  the  public  in  a  more  completed  form,  be 
published  a  short  work  entitled  VExamen  de  la  Philos 
ophie  de  Laromiguiire ;  and  finally  crowned  his  philo- 
sophical labors  by  his  magnificent  article  on  Leibnitt,  in 
the  Biographie  UnirerseUe ;  and  died, "  too  soon  for  the 
interest  of  philosophy,"  in  18*24,  leaving  behind,  howev- 
er, many  traces  of  extraordinary  philosophical  genius,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe  besides. 
His  Philosophy, — llie  principal  point  in  M.  Maine  de 
Biran's  philosophy  was  the  distinguishing  of  the  willy  as 
a  faculty,  from  the  emorions.  He  argues  that  *^  t  he  soul  ia 
a  cause,  a  force,  an  active  principle,"  and  that  "the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  can  never  be  explained  until  we 
clearly  apprehend  the  voluntary  nature  of  its  thoughts 
and  impulses."  **  In  order,"  says  Morell,  ^  to  unfold  the 
fact  and  expound  the  nature  of  man's  natural  activity 
(the  hinge  upon  which  the  entire  system  turns),  M. 
Maine  de  Biran  analyzes  the  whole  of  what  is  contain- 
ed or  implied  in  a  given  action ;  for  example,  a  move- 
ment of  the  arm.  When  I  move  my  arm  there  are 
three  things  to  be  observed :  1.  The  consciousness  of  a 
voluntary  effort ;  2.  The  consciousness  of  a  movement 
produced ;  and,  8.  A  fixed  relation  between  the  effort,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  movement,  on  the  other.  Now, 
the  source  or  cause  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  will, 
and  this  term  will  we  now  use  as  virtually  B3monymoiw 
with  self.  Whether  we  say,  I  nooved  my  arm,  or  my 
will  moved  it,  the  sentiment  is  exactly  identicaL  Hence 
the  notions  of  cause,  of  will,  of  se{f,  we  find  to  be  funda- 
mentally the  same ;  and  several  truths  are  by  this  means 
brought  to  light  of  great  importance  in  metaphysical 
science  (Preface  to  the  Nouvelfes  Considerations  [a  post- 
humous work  of  Maine  de  Biran],  p.  10).  First,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  we  possess  a  natural  activity,  the 
seat  of  which  is  in  the  will,  so  that  whether  we  regard 
man  as  a  thinking  or  an  acting  being,  yet  it  is  the  will 
which  alike  presides  over  and  regulates  the  fiow  of  our 
thoughts  or  the  course  of  our  actions.  Secondly,  we 
infer  that  the  will  is  the  foundation  of  personality ;  that 
my  will  is  virtually  myself.  And,  thirdly,  we  infer  that 
to  will  is  to  cause,  and  that  from  the  inward  consdons- 
ness  of  volition,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effect 
produced,  we  gain  our  first  notion  of  causality.  These 
three  points,  as  Cousin  has  shown  us,  embrace  in  a  small 
compass  the  whole  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran.    He 

j  first  seizes,  with  admirable  sagacity,  the  principle  of  all 

J  human  activity  as  resident  in  the  power  of  the  will,  ex- 
eroplif\4ng  it  even  in  the  case  of  those  muscular  move- 
ments which  may  appear  to  the  unreflecdng  to  be  sim- 
ply the  result  of  nervous  excitement.  Having  estab- 
llshed  the  principle  of  activity,  as  residing  in  the  wiD, 

I  he  proceeds  to  identify  the  will  with  our  very  personal- 
ity itself,  showing  that  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  a  force, 

I  the  very  essence  of  which  is  not  to  be  acted  upon,  but 
to  act.  Finally,  he  proves  that  we  gain  our  first  notion 
of  causality  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  personal 
effort,  and  that  having  once  obser\'ed  the  conjunction 
of  power  exerted  and  effect  produced  in  this  particular 
case,  we  transfer  the  notion  of  cause  thus  originated  into 
the  objective  world,  and  conclude  by  analogy  the  oe- 
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eeesity  of  a  sufficient  power  existiiig  for  every  given  ef- 
fect" (flist,  of  Mod.  PhiL  p.  639, 640 ;  compwe  the  m^- 
moire  De  la  Dtcompontion  de  la  Pome ;  preferable  even, 
NouvelUs  ConsidiraiionSf  part  i,  sec.  1,  and  part  ii,  sec  1 
and  8 ;  also  the  Excanen  des  Lefont  de  Philosophies  sec 
8  and  9).  **  In  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  our 
author  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  ideology  of 
Oabanis  to  the  absolute  dynamical  spiritualism  of  Leib- 
nitz, he  had  relied  simply  upon  his  own  power  of  reflec- 
tion. Disciple  of  none,  he  had  philosophized  simply 
within  the  region  of  his  own  consciousness;  so  that 
whatever  merit  some  may  deny  him,  there  are  none,  as- 
suredly, who  can  reject  the  claim  to  that  of  complete 
originality"  (Morell,  p.  638-9).  «  Of  all  the  masters  of 
France,"  says  Cousin,  ^  Maine  de  Biran,  if  not  the  great- 
est, is  unquestionably  the  most  originaL  M.  Luomi- 
gui^re  only  continued  the  philosophy  of  Ondillac,  mod- 
ifying it  in  a  few  important  points.  M.  Royer-Collard 
came  from  the  Scottish  philosophy,  which,  with  the  vig- 
or and  natural  power  of  his  reason,  he  would  have  infal- 
libly surpassed,  had  he  completely  followed  out  the  la- 
bors which  form  only  the  least  solid  part  of  his  glory. 
As  for  nuftelff  I  come  at  the  same  time  from  the  Scottish 
and  German  scbooL  M.  Maine  de  Biran  alone  comes 
from  himself,  and  from  his  own  meditations"  (Preface 
to  the  FragmeoM  Philosophiques).  See,  beside  the  au- 
thorities already  quoted,  Ernest  Naville,  Maine,  de  Bi- 
ran,  $a  vie  et  §eM  Pensees  (1857) ;  Damiron,  Essai  sur 
rhiatoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  au  dix-neumeme 
Steele;  Brii,  Qu,  Rev,  1866  (OcL);  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
(Unirale,  voL  xzxii,  s.  v.;  The  Academy  (Lond.),  Sept. 
16,1872.     (J.H.W.) 

Maintenon,  Madame  de^  a  very  noted  charac- 
ter in  the  history  of  France,  both  in  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astic affairs,  was  bom  of  a  noble  ProtesUnt  family  in 
the  prison  at  Niort,  France,  Nov.  27, 1635;  came  with 
her  parents  to  this  country,  but  returned  to  France  in 
1646;  married  the  poet  Scarron  in  1651,  and  after  his 
death  (1660)  was  about  to  remove  to  Portugal,  when 
she  was  secured  by  Madame  Montespan,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV,  as  governess  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  king.  The  large  estate  of  Main- 
tenon  was  presented  to  her,  until  now  Franfoise  D'Au- 
bignif  and  hereafter  she  assumed  the  name  of  the  es- 
tate. Later  she  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Madame 
Montespan.  It  was  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  that  Loub  XIY  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  that  he  established  the  educational  institution  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Cyr.  In  the  last-named  place  she 
spent  her  da3r8  after  the  death  of  the  king.  She  died 
April  15, 1719.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  relation  to  Louis  XIV.  She  was  married 
to  him  some  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the 
queen.  She  is  never  believed  to  have  been  the  king's 
mistresif  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terra,  but  her  asso- 
ciation with  him  was  surely  of  a  very  intimate  charac- 
ter long  before  they  were  joined  in  wedlock.  She  cer- 
tainly exercised  an  uncommon  influence  over  him.  She 
had  a  passion  to  be  regarded  as  **a  mother  of  the 
Church ;"  but  while  she  confessed  the  strength  of  her 
desire  to  Romanize  the  Huguenots,  she  earnestly  denied 
that  she  approved  of  the  detestable  dragonnades.  Her 
pretended  Memoirs  are  spurious,  but  her  Letters  (Amst. 
1759, 9  vols. ;  best  edit,  by  Lavallec,  Paris,  1866  sq.)  are 
genuine.  See  Noaillea,  Histoire  de  Mad,  de  Maintenon 
(1858-69, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Causerie*  du  Lun- 
</i,  iv;  Blackwood's  Magazine^  1850  (Feb.);  Fraser^s 
Magazine,  1849  (March).    See  Louis  XIV. 

Mair,  HcJOH,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  New  Mylus,  A3nshire,  Scotland,  July  16, 1797 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  college  in  Glasgow  in  1817 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  Edinburgh;  was  licensed  in  1822;  was  employed 
for  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  Orknejrs,  and  oth- 
er parts  of  Scotland ;  came  to  America  in  1828,  and  was 
ofdained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Fort 
Miller  and  Northumberland,  N.  Y.;  in  1830  became  pas- 


tor of  the  Church  at  Johnstown ;  resigned  in  1848,  and 
went  to  Brockport,  where  he  officiated,  as  a  stated  sup- 
ply, for  several  months;  subsequently  supplied  at  War- 
saw for  a  year,  and  in  1847  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
became  pastor  at  Fergus,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  there  continued  till  the  dose  of  life, 
Nov.  1, 1854.  Mair  published  Four  Miscellcmeous  Ser- 
moHS,  A  MemoiTf  with  a  selection  from  his  MS.  ser- 
mons, was  published  in  1856  by  A.  Dingwall  Fordycc — 
Sprague,  AnmilSf  iv,  744. 

Mairs,  Gborok,  an  Irish  minister,  was  bom  at  Dram- 
beg,  Monaghan  County,  Ireland,  in  1761 ;  received  his 
classical  education  at  the  Universi^  of  Glasgow ;  next 
studied  theology ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  associ- 
ate presbytery  in  Ireland,  and,  after  laboring  as  a  proba- 
tioner for  eighteen  months,  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Cootehill,  Cavan  Co.  In- 
terested in  the  work  of  evangelizing  in  America,  he  left 
Ireland  in  May,  1793,  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  churches  in  the  towns  of  Hebron 
and  Argyle;  six  years  afler  he  confined  his  labors  to 
the  Church  in  Argyle  alone,  and  held  this  position  until 
old  age  interrapted  his  active  labors.  He  died  in  1841. 
— Sprague,  Amals  of  (he  American  Pulpit ^  voL  ix. 

Maistre  de  8acy.    See  Sact. 

Maistre,  Joseph  (covnt)  de,  an  eminent  French 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  the  greatest  advocate  of  Ultrs- 
montanism  in  the  19th  century,  was  bora  at  Chambery 
April  1, 1753.  His  father  was  president  of  the  senate 
of  Savoy,  and  he  became  himself  a  member  of  that  body 
in  1787.  When  the  French  armies  invaded  Savoy  in 
1792  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  wrote  his  Consid- 
erations sur  la  France  (1796,  8vo ;  three  editions  in  one 
year).  Charles  Emanuel  IV  called  De  Maistre  to  Tu- 
rin, where  he  remained  until  the  downfall  of  that  prince, 
Nov.  19, 1798;  he  then  retired  to  Venice,  and  lived  there 
one  year  in  great  poverty.  In  1799  he  was  created  grand 
chancellor  of  Sardinia,  and  in  September,  1802,  was  sent 
by  that  country  as  ambassador  to  Russia.  While  there 
he  published  (in  1810)  his  Essai  sur  leprmcipe  regener- 
ateur  des  constitutions  poUtiques,  a  full  exposition  of  his 
political  views,  advocating  the  principle  of  divine  right, 
and  declaring  the  rights  of  the  people  derived  from  the 
sovereign — withal  a  sort  of  theocratic  form  of  govera- 
ment  more  adapted  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  the  19th 
century.  "M.  de  Maistre,"  in  this  work,  "represents 
men  as  connected  with  God  by  a  chain  which  binds 
them  to  his  throne,  and  holds  them  without  enslaving 
them.  To  the  full  extent  of  this  chain  we  are  at  liberty 
to  move;  we  are  slaves  indeed, but  we  are  freely  slaves 
{librement  esdaves) ;  we  must  necessarily  work  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  yet  the  actions 
by  which  we  work  out  these  purposes  are  always  free. 
So  far  so  good ;  but  here  come  the  peculiarities  of  our 
author's  system.  He  does  not  consider  men  as  individ- 
ually responsible  before  ( vod ;  he  takes  them  as  nations, 
and  the  nation,  for  M.  de  Maistre,  is  made  up  of  the 
king  and  the  aristocracy.  Even  considering  each  order 
separately,  he  asserts  that  all  the  members  of  the  same 
order  are  indissolubly  bound  together,  each  bearing  a 
share  of  the  mutual  and  Joint  responsibility  which 
weighs  on  the  whole  order.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  revolution.  In  those  terrible  events  which 
follow  the  disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
although  the  persons  who  fall  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
multitude  may  sometimes  be  those  whose  very  crimes 
have  called  down  the  divine  vengeance,  yet  very  often, 
nay,  in  most  cases,  the  individually  innocent  suffer  roost. 
But,  then,  although  individually  innocent,  they  must 
come  in  for  the  share  of  the  solidarity  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  order.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  is  the  principle  on  which  rests 
the  constitution  of  society ;  the  sins  of  the  guilty  are 
visited  on  the  innocent,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
in  its  turn,  atones  for  the  guilty.    Here  is  to  be  found 
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the  key-stone  of  count  De  Maistre^s  theory;  the  Savoy- 
ard pablicist  develops  it  with  all  the  resources  of  logic 
and  erudition."  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  a  sys- 
tem such  as  this  is  fatalism  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  take  away  the  free  agency  of 
men  considered  as  individuals,  but  it  effectually  pro- 
claims the  validity  of  the  maxim  that  might  is  rights 
**  Wishing  to  transform  all  earthly  governments  into  one 
homogeneous  theocriicy^  he  proposed,  as  a  control  over 
absolutism,  an  absolutism  of  a  much  more  dangerous 
character.  M.  de  Maistre's  leading  idea  is  a  good  one : 
he  wishes  to  appeal  from  the  passions  and  depraved  will 
of  man  to  the  Deity  itself  as  to  the  eternal  source  of 
right  and  good;  but  not  being,  of  course,  able  to  receive 
immediately  from  God  the  counsel  and  the  laws  he 
wbhes  to  reduce  into  practice  for  the  good  of  society, 
he  traces  them  to  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Heav- 
en !— an  error  common  to  all  reactionary  movements — 
from  the  fear  of  allowing  anything  like  vagueness  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men  respecting  their  connection 
with  the  Almighty.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  what  is  really  tangible,  visible,  perceptible  to 
the  senses,  thus  forgetting  the  character  of  the  true  Me- 
diator. Failing  to  understand  that  both  divinity  and 
humanity  have  met  together  only  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  he  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  pope  is 
•  God  made  manifest  in  the  flesh.* "  With  such  views, 
be  could  not  but  condemn  severely  the  charter  of  1814, 
which  introduced  new  institutions  into  France,  and  he 
turned  his  face  towards  Russia  with  a  view  of  making 
it  his  home.  By  a  ukase  of  December,  1815,  Russia 
expelled  the  Jesuits.  To  them  De  Maistre  and  his  fam- 
ily were  much  attached,  and  being  on  this  account  him- 
self suspected  of  proselytism,  he  quitted  the  country  and 
returned  to  Savoy  in  1817,  and  became  minister  of  state. 
He  died  Feb.  26, 1821. 

Among  the  principal  works  of  De  Maistre,  our  special 
consideration  is  claimed  also  by  bis  Du  Pape  (Lyons, 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo;  second  and  improved  edition,  1821,  2 
vols.  8vo),  m  which  he  treats  of  the  papacy,  1,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Romish  Church;  2,  to  the  temporal 
powers;  3,  to  civilization;  and,  4,  to  the  dissenting 
churches.  It  is  a  daring  apology  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He  starts  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  modem  nations  need  a  guarantee  against  the 
abuses  of  sovereign  power.  Such  guarantee,  he  claims, 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  written  charters,  which  are 
always  useless,  nor  in  assemblies,  which  are  powerless 
when  they  are  not  anarchic.  He  can  find  it  only  in  a 
sovereignty  superior  to  all  others,  at  once  independent 
and  disinterested,  and  interfering  to  promote  the  cause 
of  justice,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  it  by  God  him- 
self. The  Savoyard  publicist's  beau  ideal  of  government 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  describes 
it  in  exulting  language,  and  crowds  his  margins  with 
quotations  from  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  the  Triden- 
tine  fathers,  never  suspecting  that,  after  all,  he  has  only 
been  painting  a  tableau  defaniaifie,  a  piece  of  historical 
inaccuracy  which  will  match  the  dreamy  theories  of 
Boulainvilliers  and  Dubos.  We  are  invited,  seriously, 
to  return  to  those  happy  times  when  royalty,  while  it 
retained  its  full  volition,  and  was  endowed  with  an  in- 
dependent patrimony,  was  restrained  in  the  exercit^e  of 
legislative  power  by  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  each  resting  on  its  own  foundation,  and  acting 
within  its  allotted  sphere,  while  above  was  the  papacy, 
which,  by  its  sublime  umpirage,  maintained,  in  cases  of 
collision,  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  all  the  body  politic.  We  are  told  to  admire  the  no- 
ble, temperate  monarchy  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  which,  though 
never  brought  to  perfection  (this  is,  at  leasts  a  candid 
acknowledgment),  had  yet  secured  to  the  medi«val  na- 
tions so  long  a  career  of  happiness  and  freedom,  pros- 
perity and  glor}\  It  would  be  a  task  both  useless  and 
unprofitable  to  point  out  all  the  misstatements  which 
occur  in  the  description  just  given.     The  futility  of  his 


scheme  was  demonstrated  by  the  conduct  of  De  Maiatre 
himself.  In  1804  pope  Rus  VII  crowned  Napoleon 
emperor.  This,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  work 
Du  Pape^  was  one  of  those  judgments  by  which  the  pa- 
pal infallibility  settled  political  difficulties.  Yet  De 
Maistre  speaks  of  this  decision  in  the  following  disre- 
spectful terms :  **  The  pope's  journey  and  the  coronation 
are  for  the  present  the  great  subject  of  conversation. . . . 
All  in  the  French  Revolution  is  wonderfully  bad,  but 
this  is  the  ne  plus  ultra.  The  crimes  of  an  Alexander 
YI  are  less  frightful  than  this  hideous  apostasy  of  his 
weak-minded  successor.  ...  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  unfortunate  pontiff  would  go  to  St.  Domingo  to 
crown  Dessalines.  When  once  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
character  so  far  forgets  both,  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  for 
is  that  he  may  completely  degrade  himself  until  he  be- 
comes but  an  insignificant  puppet"  {Correap,  diphm.  p. 
188, 189).  It  was  thus  the  great  ultramontane  writer 
respected  papal  infallibility  when  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  or  his  passions.  De  VEglise  GaUieane 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  souverain  ponitfe  (Paris,  1821, 
8vo ;  Lyons,  1822)  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  preced- 
ing work.  It  attacks  the  privileges  of  semi-indepen- 
dence claimed  by  the  Church  of  France.  This  book,  in 
which  Bossuet  and  Flcury  are  somewhat  roughly  han- 
dled, was  not  well  received  at  first  by  the  French  clergy. 
Abbd  Baston  published  an  answer  to  it  under  the  title 
Reclamations  pour  tEglise  de  France^  et  pour  la  rerite, 
amtre  M.  de  Maistre  (1821,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo);  still,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  was  greatly  instrumental  in  can»> 
ing  the  triumph  of  the  ultramontane  doctrine.  Les  <ot- 
rees  de  St.Petersbourg^  ou  Entretiens,  etc  (Paris,  1821,  2 
vob.  8vo),  ^'the  best  knowoi  and  certainly  the  roost 
readable  work  of  the  author,''  treats  of  retribution,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  We  cannot  give  here  the  details 
of  De  Maistre's  theory,  but  its  most  important  features 
may  be  summed  up  thus :  the  thorough  badness  of  hu- 
man natiu^,  the  necessity  of  atonement,  the  reversion 
of  the  merits  of  the  innocent  paying  for  the  guilty,  and 
salvation  through  blood.  These  vievi(^  in  which  excel- 
lent Christians  have  found  a  daring  per\*er8ion  of  the 
most  holy  Christian  principles,  led  De  Maistre  to  justify 
the  Inquisition.  His  apolog}',  entitled  Lettres  a  un  gen^ 
tHhomme  Russe  sur  t Inquisition  Espagnole  (Paris,  1822, 
8vo),  is,  however,  but  a  very  lame  defence  of  that  atro- 
cious institution.  His  violent  attack  against  Bacon, 
Examen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Bacon  (Paris,  1836,  2  vols. 
8vo)  is  not  much  better.  His  worlds  are  very  original, 
but  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  ideas.  Carrying  often 
a  true  principle  to  its  fullest  extent,  he  arrives  at  a  par- 
adox which  he  then  proclaims  as  evident.  "As  a  pam- 
phlet writer,"  says  Dr.  M'Clintock  (^in  the  Affth,  Quart. 
Ret.  1856,  p.  2 18), "  De  Maistre  may  be  compared,  in  some 
respects,  to  Paul  Louis  Courier;  he  had  the  same  point, 
the  same  ^neese,  the  same  elegance  of  style,  and  an  ap- 
I)arent  simplicity,  which  only  set  off  with  greater  effect 
the  home-truths  he  addressed  to  his  readers;  but  fin- 
ished as  these  minor  w(jrks  decidedly  were,  true  both  as 
to  sentiment  and  language,  they  were  merely  suggested 
by  the  events  of  the  times,  and,  as  such,  were  likely  to 
lose  most  of  their  point  as  the  course  of  things  moved 
in  a  ne*  direction.  The  ConsidiraiionSy  on  the  contra- 
ry', will  ever  retain  their  interest,  for  they  discuss  prin- 
cii)le8 ;  they  belong  to  I  he  philosophy  of  history.  What- 
ever view  we  may  take  of  the  conclusions  adopted  by 
De  Maistre,  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the  extent  of 
his  learning  and  the  depth  of  his  thoughts;  the  work 
fully  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  student  on  the  same 
shelf  as  Bossuet's  Discourse  on  Universal  ffistoryj" 

Here  we  would  notice  also  one  or  two  peculiarities  in 
the  method  of  count  De  Maistre,  which  mark  out  bis 
originality  amid  all  the  writers  of  his  age.  The  first  is 
that  continual  reference  to  God  and  to  the  providential 
superintendence  of  man's  life  here  below,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  From  this  point  of  view  he  is  ad- 
mirably placed  to  discuss  the  most  serious  que8tioos» 
and  he  does  so  with  a  power  and  an  eloquence  to  which 
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•everything  must  yield  (compare  Ffoolkes,  Christen- 
dom's Divisions^  i,  200).  Another  remarkable  point  ia 
the  soondness  of  his  judgment  and  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  assigns,  both  to  events  and  to  men,  their 
proper  influence  over  the  whole  course  of  contemporary 
history.  Many  views,  many  principles  now  generally 
admitted,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ConsiderationSj 
and  have  been  borrowed  from  that  extraordinary  book, 
often  without  any  acknowledgment.  See  Raymond, 
£loge  tkt  comie  Jos,  de  Maistre  (Chamb^ry,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Kodolphe  de  Mabtre,  Notice  hiog,  star  le  oomte  Joseph 
de  Maistre  (in  the  preface  to  J.  de  M.'8  Correspottdcmce 
et  Opuscules  (Par.  1851, 2  vols.  8vo ;  1853, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi,  voL  iv,  and  his  Por- 
traits ContemporainSyYoi  ii ;  Villeneuve-Arifat,  Eloffe  du 
comie  Jos,  de  Maistre  (1853) ;  Damiron,  EssaisurVHis- 
toire  de  la  Philosophic  en  France  cni  19*  siecle;  Taine, 
Les  Philosophes  Frangais  du  xix*  siecle ;  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewt  Oct.  1862 ;  Albert  Blanc,  Introduction  a  la  Corre- 
spondance  diplomatique  de  Joseph  de  Maistre;  Migne, 
Nouv,  Encydopedie  Theoloffique,  ii,  1326 ;  Edinb,  RemeWf 
April,  1849 ;  Lond,  Quart,  Rev.  1857,  art.  vii ;  and  espe- 
cially the  article  by  Dr.  M'Clintock  in  the  Meih,  Quart, 
JRev,  April,  1856,  art.  ui.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maitland,  Samuel  Roflfey,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine of  some  note,  was  bom  in  London  in  1792 ;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  entered  the  law 
profession  in  1816,  but  shortly  after  turned  towards  the 
ministry ;  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1821 ;  per- 
petual curate  of  Christ  Chiu-ch,  Gloucester,  in  1823-29 ; 
keeper  of  the  Lambeth  MSS.,  and  librarian  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  1837.  He  died  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  London,  Jan.  19, 1866.  His  principal  theological 
publications  are  as  follows :  A  n  Inquiry  into  the  Grounds 
on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  oj" Daniel  and  St,  John  has 
been  supposed  to  consist  o/*r260  Years  (Lond.  1826, 8vo) : 
— A  Second  Inquiry,  etc.  (1829,  8vo): — An  Attempt  to 
elucidate  the  Prophecies  concerning  A  niichrist  (1830, 8vo) : 
— Tracts  cmd  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History,  Doc- 
trine, and  Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses 
(1832,  8vo): — The  Dark  Ages;  a  series  of  Essays  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  state  of  Religion  and  Literature  in 
the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries  (re- 
printed fVom  the  British  Magazine,  with  corrections  and 
some  additions,  1844, 8vo ;  2d  ediL  1845, 8vo) : — Essays 
on  the  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  w  England 
(reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  British  Magazine, 
1849,  8vo;  see  London  Athenteum,  1849,  p.  834, 835)  :— 
Illustrations  and  Inquities  relating  to  Mesmerism,  parts 
i-vi  (1849, 8vo) : — Eruvin,  or  Miscellaneous  Essays  on 
Subjects  connected  tcith  the  Nature,  History,  and  Desliny 
ofMcui  (2d  edit.  1850,  sm.  8vo) : — An  Essay  on  the  Mys- 
tical Interpretation  of  Scripture : — Strictures  on  Mil- 
ner*s  Church  History  (London,  1834,  8vo) : — Review  of 
Fo3?s  History  of  the  W^a/<fciw«.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Du^,  of  Biography 
and  Mythology,  s.  v. ;  English  Cydopadia,  s.  v. 

Maitland,  William,  a  noted  Scotch  politician  of 
the  Reformation  period,  better  known  as  '*  Secretary  Leth- 
ington,"  was  bom  about  1525,  and  was  educated  both 
at  St.  Andrews  and  on  the  Continent  He  had  great 
influence  as  a  political  leader,  and  though  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Reformed  doctrines  about  1655,  he  was  in 
1558  appointed  secretary  of  sute  by  Mary  of  Guise.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  he  openly  joined  the  lords 
of  the  Congregation,  and  was  one  of  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  Berwick,  to  ar- 
range the  conditions  on  which  queen  Elizabeth  would 
give  them  assistance.  In  1661,  after  the  arrival  of 
queen  Mary  from  France,  he  was  made  an  extraordinary 
l<»rd  of  Session.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  ratification 
of  Knox's  Book  of  Discipline,  and  in  1563  conducted  the 
prosecution  raised  against  Knox  for  treason.  From  this 
time  he  appears  t«  have  lost  his  influence  with  the  re- 
formers. In  1564  he  held  a  long  debate  with  Knox  on 
the  claims  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  be  independeat 


of  the  state.  In  1566  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizzio,  after  whose  assassination  he  was  pro- 
scribed, and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  some  months  in 
obscurity.  After  queen  Mary's  imprisonment  (1567)  in 
England  he  played  a  most  unenviable  part,  pretending 
to  Elizabeth  to  be  one  of  her  admirers,  but  reaUy  seek- 
ing all  the  while  to  protect  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  really  never  deserted  her,  although  he 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  VI,  and  al- 
though he  fought  on  the  side  of  her  opponents  on  the 
field  of  Langidde.  He  took  part  in  1568  in  the  confer- 
ence held  at  York,  and  there  displayed  such  unmistaka- 
ble sympathy  for  Mary  that  the  Scottish  tords  marked 
him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  1569  he  was  arrested  at  Stirling,  but  was  liberated 
shortly  after  by  an  artifice  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In 
1570  he  openly  declared  for  Mary,  and  became  the  soul 
of  the  queen's  party,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
declared  a  rebel,  deprived  of  his  offices  and  lands  by  the 
regent  Morton,  and  besi^ed,  along  with  Kirkaldy,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  After  a  long  resistance,  the  castle 
surrendered,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Leith,  where  he 
died  (in  1578),  "some,"  says  Melville,  "supposing  he 
took  a  drink  and  died,  as  the  auld  Romans  were  wont  to 
do."  Buchanan  has  drawn  his  character  with  a  severe 
pen  in  his  Scottish  tract  entitled  The  Chameleon,  Froude 
(x,  474)  believes  that  Maitland  died  a  natural  death. 
Burton  {Hist,  of  Maitland,  iv,  55-57)  says  of  Maitland 
that  "his  name  was  a  byword  for  subtlety  and  state- 
craft. Yet  ...  if  we  look  at  his  life  and  doings,  we  do 
not  find  he  was  one  qf  those  who  have  left  the  mark  of 
their  influence  upon  their  age.  ...  He  had  great  abili- 
ties, but  they  were  rather  those  of  the  wit  and  rhetori- 
cian than  of  the  practical  man."  In  the  estimation  of 
Knox,  Maitland  had  greatly  lowered  himself  by  his  un- 
kindness  and  vacillation,  and  the  great  reformer,  in  his 
dying  hours  even,  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  against 
the  wary  Scotch  politician:  "I  have  na  warrant  that 
ever  he  shall  be  well,''  alluding  to  Maitland's  state  in 
the  hereafter.  See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  x,  ch. 
xix  and  xxiii ;  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scotland  (see  Index). 

Maitreya,  a  Buddhistic  divinity,  according  to  the 
Buddhists  was  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  and 
a  Bodhisattwa,  or  a  man  of  pre-eminent  virtue  and  sanc- 
tity. He  is  classed  among  the  gods  called  Tushitas,  or 
"  the  happy,"  and  has  generally  the  epithet  Ajita,  or 
unconquered.  The  Buddhists  believe  that  he  will  be- 
come incarnate,  and  succeed  Gotama  (q.  v.)  as  their  fu- 
ture Buddha.  In  Tibetan  he  is  called  Jampa,  A  faith- 
ful representation  of  this  Buddha,  surrounded  by  the 
(Tibetan)  goddesses  Dolma,  the  Mantas  or  Buddhas  of 
medicine,  two  ancient  priests,  and  various  saints,  will  be 
found  in  the  atlas  of  Emil  Schlagintweic's  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London  and  Leipzig,  1863),  where  an  interesting 
sketch  w  given  (p.  207  sq.)  of  the  characteristic  types 
of  Buddha  images,  and  of  the  measurements  of  Buddha 
statues  made  by  his  brothers  in  India  and  Tibet.  See 
also  Hardy,  Manual  qf  Buddhism,  (Index,  s.  v.  Maitri). 

Majolists.    SeeSoMASKEK. 

Majolns.    See  Cluony. 

Major,  Georg,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Nuremberg,  April  25, 1502.  He  studied  theology  under 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  successively  rector  at 
Magdeburg  (1529),  superintendent  at  Eisleben  (1536), 
and  professor  of  theology  and  court-preacher  at  Witten- 
berg (1539).  In  1544  he  was  made  doctor  of  dignity, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  representatives 
(with  Bucer  and  Brenz)  of  the  Protestants  at  the  collo- 
quy at  Regensburg.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Smal- 
cald  war,  Major  left  Wittenberg,  and  received  (1547) 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  and  court-preacher 
at  Merseburg;  but  on  the  close  of  the  war,  next  year,  he 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  After  rejecting  the  offer  of 
prominent  positions,  made  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  he  became,  in  1552,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mansfeld  churches.    In  the  mean  time  he 
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had  been  active  m  supporting  the  Leipzic  Interim,  which 
asserted  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
had  thus  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 
who  denied  that  proposition.  Towards  the  close  of 
1551  Amsdorf  assailed  Major  on  these  grounds,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  district  soon  joined  him  in  opposing  the 
new  superintendent,  as  having  corrupted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Major  replied  to  the  charge 
of  Amsdorf  in  1552,  denying  its  truth,  and  asserting  his 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  he  still 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  the  controversy 
continued  to  rage,  and,  as  the  count  of  Mansfeld  held 
with  the  orthodox  party.  Major  finally  removed  to 
Wittenberg.  He  then  sought  to  give  an  unobjectiona- 
ble form  to  his  views  by  teaching  that  while  faith  alone 
is  essential  to  salvation,  good  works  are  necessary  as  a 
consequent  on  saving  faith.  But,  despite  every  effort 
at  reconciliation,  his  opponents  persisted,  and  even  went 
to  the  length  of  asserting  that  good  works  are  detrimen- 
tal to  salvation.  The  doctrines  advocated  by  Major 
were  flnaUy  branded  as  heretical  in  the  Corpus  doctiina 
Prutenicum^  and  were  rejected  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Formula  Concordia.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  lifd  he 
became  involved  in  the  Crypto-calvinistic  controvergy 
(q.  v.),  and,  tog^her  with  the  Wittenberg  and  Leipzic 
theologians,  was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  Torgau 
articles  (q.  v.).  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  Nov.  28, 1574, 
before  the  Majoristic  controversy  was  concluded.  A 
portion  of  his  works,  comprising  homilies  and  commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  Pauline  epistles  was 
published  at  Wittenberg  in  1569,  in  three  folio  volumes. 
See  Schrockh,  Kirckengeschickte  teit  der  Reformation^  iv, 
647  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch.  des  Prot,  Lehrbegrijjfs,  iv,  468 
sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vol.  iv,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lexikon,  vol  vi,  s.  v. ;  Krauth,  Conser- 
vatite  Ref,  p.  147  et  passim ;  Kurtz,  Manual  Ch,  Hist, 
ii,  135 ;  Smith's  Gieseler,  Eccles,  History ,  vol.  iv,  §  87 ; 
Thomasius,  Confess,  der  Evang,  Luth,  Kirche  (Nuremb. 
1848),  p.  100  sq.     (G.M.) 

Major,  Jobann,  a  humanistic  poet  at  Wittenberg 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  deserves  a 
place  here  as  the  greatest  satirist  among  the  PkilippistSj 
as  the  followers  of  Melanctbon  were  called.  He  was 
bom  in  1533  at  Joachirasthal,  where  Johann  Mathesius 
(q.  V.)  became  his  tutor  and  friend.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  formed  a  most  inti- 
mate connection  with  Melanctbon.  To  the  influence 
of  this  association  may  doubtless  be  attributed  his  fu- 
ture course.  After  attaining  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  he 
removed  to  WUrzburg,  with  a  view  to  succor  the  uni- 
versity at  that  place.  Towards  the  close  of  1557  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  crown  poet. 
Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  was,  in  1660,  admitted  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  that  university,  and,  besides 
lecturing;  on  poetry  and  the  interpretation  of  Latin  po- 
ets, he  wrote  occasional  poems.  In  1574  the  Philippist 
party  was  overthrown  in  Electoral  Saxony,  and  its  heads 
imprisoned.  It  is  certain  that  Major  suffered  in  this 
reverse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  three  times  impris- 
oned— at  one  time  (from  1579  to  1581)  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  although  his  opponents  charge  this,  not  to  his 
connection  with  the  Philippist«,  but  to  his  conviction  for 
criminal  offences. 

The  prominence  with  which  AndreH  at  this  time  ad- 
vocated the  Formula  Concordue  opened  a  new  and  wide 
field  to  the  vexation  and  sarcastic  power  of  Major.  He 
had  not  subscribed  to  the  Formula,  and  made  it  and  its 
originators  the  subject  of  his  spleen.  When  he  ven- 
tured to  do  this  in  an  official  address,  he  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1587,  expelled  from  the  university ;  but 
when  the  elector  Christian  I  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Philippist  party  was  restored  to  favor,  and  Major  was 
soon  recalled.  He  did  not  refrain  from  venting  his  sa- 
tirical humor  on  his  opponents,  but  when,  in  1691,  the 
elector  died,  and  a  new  policy  was  initiated,  our  poet, 
with  many  others,  was  again  imprisoned.    So  bitter  was 


the  feeling  against  him  that  a  Wittenberg  mob  pelted 
him  with  stones  and  dirt,  and  even  chil^en  railed  at 
him  as  a  *<  Calvinistic  rogue.**  He  was  released  in  1598, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private  station, 
writing  only  an  occasional  poem.  He  died  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic faith  at  Zerbst,  March  16, 1600.  Major's  con- 
temporaries were  united  in  their  estimate  of  his  poetic 
talent  and  of  the  worth  of  his  writings.  His  ideaj  as  a 
poet  was  YirgiL  He  introduced  Christian  thought,  un- 
der Yirgilian  forms,  into  his  non-controversial  poems, 
while  his  satire,  after  the  manner  of  the  Prmeeptor  Ger^ 
maniaj  often  degenerated  into  ridicule  of  the  anti-Phi- 
lippists  that  was  even  cruel  See  Frank,  Johann  Mqjor^ 
der  Wittenberger  Poet  (Halle,  1868);  and  the  same  in 
Herzog,  Real-EncyklopSdie^  xx,  75  sq.     (G.  M.) 

Major,  John,  a  ScotUsh  hbtorian  and  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Gleghom,  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  in  1469 ; 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Alter 
teaching  a  number  of  years  in  Paris,  as  professor  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  he  became  professor  of  divinity, 
and  subsequently  provost  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1547.  He  published  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures^  besides  works  of  a  secular  character. — Alii- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  ulhors,  a.  v. ;  Thomaa, 
Diet,  ofBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Majdres,  a  name  given  to  Jewish  ministers  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  and  also  by  Augustine  and  others  to 
a  party  called  Coelicola,  made  up  of  Jewish  apostates. 
The  laws  were  specially  severe  against  them,  three  stat^ 
utes  of  Honorius  being  aimed  at  them. 

Majorinua.    See  Domatists. 

Majoristic  Controversy,  named  alter  Georg 
Major^his  followers  holding  that  good  works  are  es- 
sential to  salvation ;  his  opponent,  Amsdorf,  reprobating 
them  as  prejudicial  to  it.    See  Major,  Georg. 

Majorists.    See  Major,  Georo. 

MajorXtaa  {Precedence)  is  the  form  in  ecclesiastical 
law  to  denote  the  preference  of  the  clergy  over  the 
laity,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  Church  ofi^cers.  In  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  is  greater  than  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  In  the  former  there  is  also  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  itself.  Thus  an  old» 
ordination  has  precedence  over  a  more  recent  ordination, 
and  a  higher  over  a  lower  order  (c  i,  15,  X,  />e  maj,  et 
obed,  i,  83),  excepting  only  an  ordination  conferred  by 
the  pope  himself,  as  his  act  takes  precedence  in  any  case 
(c.  vii,  X,  eod).  In  ordinations  equal  in  rank  the  secu- 
lar clergy  precede  the  regulars;  and  again,  among  the 
secular  clergy,  the  canons  of  the  chapter-house  those  of 
the  collegiate ;  among  the  orders,  the  regular  canons  the 
monks,  and  all  other  orders  the  mendicants;  and  among 
the  latter  the  Dominicans  precede  all  others  (compare 
Benedict  XIV,  De  Syn,  dictc,  lib.  iii,  c  x).  This  term 
expresses  also  the  official  authority,  the  legal  power  of 
the  Church  office.  Persons  who  are  invested  with  such 
offices  are  denominated  in  the  Protestant  churches  tf-^ 
fcials  (q.  v.).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  they 
are  called  Church  superiors  (svperiores  eccksiastici)^  and 
as  a  body  they  make  up  the  hierarchical  rank  {status 
hierarckicus).  The  Romish  Chiwch  authority  requires 
obedience  not  only  of  its  subjects,  L  e.  non-officials,  but 
also  of  its  officials,  who,  on  entering  upon  their  office, 
vow  submission  and  obedience  to  their  superiors  by  a 
formal  oath.  Hence  arose  the  dispute  whether  the  pope 
should  be  accepted  as  the  highest  authority,  or  whether 
even  he  was  subject  to  a  council.  See  IyFAi.i.nnf.iTY ; 
Papacy. 

Makarij,  a  noted  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
Moscovite  province  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
He  early  entered  the  monastic  state ;  became  archiman- 
drite (abbot)  of  the  Lus-hezkian  monastery  at  Mos-ha- 
isk;  in  1626,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  VeUkiz;  and  in 
1542,  finally,  metropolitan  of  all  Russia.  He  died  at 
Moscow  Dec.  81, 1664.  By  reason  of  hb  tal«  nt*,  schol- 
arship, ecclesiastic  authorship,  eloquence,  zeal  for  Chris- 
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tian  misrions  among  the  beathen,  extenaiye  activity 
and  influence,  and  patriotism,  and  by  reason  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  character,  Makarij  figures  prominently  in 
RuMian  history.  When  yet  archbishop,  he  converted 
the  Ishudian  tribes  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  and  is 
justly  styled  the  "  apostle  of  the  Ishuds."  When  a  met- 
ropolitan, he  gathered  around  himself  numerous  schol- 
ars from  Russia  as  well  as  from  abroad,  with  whoae  aid 
he  compiled  many  books.  His  celebrated  '<  Book  of  Le- 
gends^ went  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  German. — Wagner,  StaaU  and  Ge- 
$eUsck,  Lex,  vol  xii,  s.  r. 

Ma'kax  (Heb.  Ma'kat$,  y^i^,  boundary ;  Septuag. 
Majc«c  V.  r.  Max/Aac)i  a  place  first  named  among  those 
designating  the  district  of  Ben-Dekar,  one  of  Solomon's 
purveyors  ( 1  Kings  iv,  9).  The  associated  names,  Shaal- 
bim,  Beth-shemesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan,  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  locality  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  perhaps  in  the 
plain  east  of  Ekron. 

Ma'ked  (Ma«^  v.  r.  Ma«/3 ;  Syr.  Mohor;  Vulg. 
Maffeth)j  one  of  the  ^  strong  and  great  cities'*  of  Gilead 
— Josephus  says  Galilee,  but  this  most  be  an  error — ^into 
which  the  Jews  were  driven  by  the  Ammonites  under 
Timotheus,  and  from  which  fhey  were  delivered  by  Ju- 
das Maccabeeus  (1  Mace  v,  26, 36;  in  the  latter  passage 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  as  Maoed).  By  Jose- 
phus  {A  nt,  xii,  8, 3)  it  is  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the 
other  cities  named  in  this  narrative  have  been  identi- 
fied, but  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  230),  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Minnith  (raa  for  PSO),  though 
ingenious,  can  hardly  be  accepted  without  further 
prooC 

Makemie,  Francis,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  Rath  melton,  Donegal  Co.,  Ire- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  After  com- 
pleting his  academical  and  theological  course,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Laggan  in  1681.  He  un- 
dertook a  mission  to  Barbadoes  soon  after,  and  was  or- 
dained sine  titulOy  with  a  view  to  coming  to  America. 
From  Barbadoes  he  went  to  Somerset  Md.,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  supposed  tu  have  founded  the  Church  in  Snow 
Hill,  and  from  thence  he  removed  to  Virginia.  In  1699 
he  obtained  a  formal  license  to  preach  agreeably  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  labors.  He  went  to  London  in  1704,  to  make 
arrangements  fur  the  supply  of  his  Church,  and  return- 
ed with  two  ministers  from  Ireland.  In  1705  he  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  the  certificates  required  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  aided,  in  17()6,  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Philadelphia  presbytery,  of  which  he  was 
moderator.  He  died  in  1708.  Makemie  published  A 
Cateckiftn  (1691): — An  Answer  to  George  Keith,  etc 
(1692)  '.—Truths  in  a  New  Light,  etc  (1699)  -.—A  plain 
and  loving  Persuasive  to  the  Inhabitants  o/ Indiana  and 
Virginia,  etc  (1704):— ^4  Letter  to  Lord  Combury  (Bos- 
ton, 1707) : — An  Account  of  his  Imprisonment  and  Trial 
(N.  Y.  1755,  and  since).     See  Sprague,  A  tmals,  iii,  1. 

Makhe'loth  (Heb.  Makhehth',  rtnjStt,  a«m- 
Uies,  as  in  Psa.  bcviii,  27 ;  Sept.  Mam^Xco^),  the  twenty- 
sixth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between 
Haradah  and  Tahath  (Numb,  xxxiii,  25, 26) ;  probably 
situated  on  the  summit  north-west  of  Jebel  el-Mukrah. 
See  ExoDB. 

Maklcedah  (Heb.  Makhedah',  tX^^-q,  herdsman's 
place;  Sept.  Maicjy^a,  Josephus  Maryt^a,  Ant.  v,  1, 17), 
a  royal  city  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  16) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  the  cave  where  the 
five  kings  who  confederated  against  Israel  took  refuge 
after  their  defeat  (Josh,  x,  10-29).  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41).  Makkedah  is  pUced 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  eight  Roman  miles  to  the  east 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Maceda),  which  would 
bring  it  among  the  mountains,  as  Keil  observes,  who 
tbeitfore  locates  it  to  the  west  (Comment,  on  Joab.  x,  10), 


since  it  was  sitoated  in  the  plain  of  Jndah  (Josh,  zr, 
41),  north  of  Libnah  (Josh,  x,  29, 81)  and  west  of  Aze- 
kah  (Josh,  x,  10).  De  Sauky  {Narrat.  i,  438)  is  dis- 
posed to  fix  its  site  at  a  place  which  he  names  d-Mer- 
ked,  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little 
east  of  Jenbeh ;  but  this  is  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  the  spot  itself  was  not  heard 
of  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  passed  along  the  same  route. 
Porter  suggests  a  ruin  bearing  the  slightly  similar  name 
el'Klediah,  on  the  northern  slope  of  wady  el-Sumib, 
about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Eleutheropolis,  with 
large  caves  adjacent  {Handbook,  p.  224,  251) ;  but  Van 
de  Velde's  selection  (Memoir,  p.  332)  of  Sumeil,  a  village 
on  a  hillock  in  the  phiin,  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
north-west  of  Beit-Jibrin  (Robinson,  Besearches,  ii,  868), 
seems  more  probable,  as  it  has  ancient  remains,  espe- 
cially a  cavern  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrat.  ii,  173),  although 
somewhat  remote  from  Beth-horon,  where  Joshua's  bat- 
tle was  fought  See  Joshua.  The  suggestion  of  cap- 
tain Warren  (Quarterly  Statement  of  the  "  Palestine  Ex- 
pk)ration  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91),  that  Makkedah  is 
the  present  "  village  of  EUMughar  (the  cave)"  (mean- 
ing, doubtless,  the  Mogharah  of  Van  de  Yelde's  Map, 
though  Robinson  writes  it  Mughar,  in  Researches,  iii, 
22,  note),  is  quite  too  far  north  for  the  narrative  in 
Joshua,  as  well  as  for  the  associated  names,  his  proposed 
identification  of  which  would  place  some,  at  least,  of 
them  (e.  g.  Beth-dagon,  at  Beit-Dejan)  clearly  within 
the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Bftakkoth.    See  Talmud. 

Makov7Bki.     See  Maccovius. 

Makrina.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognises 
two  saints  by  this  name 

1.  A  Cappadocian  lady,  grandmother  of  Gregory  of 
N3rssa,  who  suffered  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Max- 
imiaj,  and  wandered  for  a  long  time  through  the  woods, 
together  with  her  husband.  She  is  commemorated  on 
the  14th  of  January. 

2.  The  sister  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa ; 
after  the  death  of  her  father  she  withdrew  into  solitude, 
and  afterwards  induced  her  mother  to  establish  a  con- 
vent in  Pontus,  into  which  she  retired.  She  died  in 
379,  after  performing  a  great  number  of  miracles,  etc 
Her  life  was  written  by  her  brother,  St.  Gregory.  She 
is  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  July. — Herzog,  Real' 
Encyklop.  viii,  746;  Pierer,  Universal' Lexikon,  x,  764; 
Migne,  Nouv.  Encyclopidie  Thsologique,  ii,  1298. 

Mak'teah  (Heb.  Maktesh',  tr\^V  [but  with  the 
art],  a  moi'tar,  as  in  Prov.  xxvii,  12,  or  the  sockets  of  a 
tooth,  as  in  Judg.  xv,  19;  Sept  renders  KaraKiKOfAftivfif 
Vulg.  Pila),  a  place  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  mentioned  as 
inhabited,  apparently  by  silver-meithants  (Zeph.  i,  11). 
Gesenius  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  valley,  so  called 
from  iu  mortar-like  shape  (Thesaurus,  p.  72b).  The 
rabbins  understand  the  Kedron  and  other  less  likely 
places  to  be  meant  Ewald  conjectures  (Propheten,  p. 
364)  that  it  was  the  ^  PhoBuician  quarter"  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  traders  of  that  nation— the  Canaanites  (A. 
Vers.  **  merchants"),  who  in  this  passage  are  associated 
vrith  Maktesh  —  resided,  after  the  custom  in  Oriental 
towns.  Dr.  Barclay  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  100, 157, 
178)  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a  quar- 
ter devoted  to  minting  operations,  and  therefore  situated 
near  the  goldsmith's  bazaar,  which  was  doubtless  loca- 
ted somewhere  in  Acra  or  the  lower  city,  but  whether 
in  the  Tyroposon  adjoining  the  Temple,  where  he  places 
it,  is  uncertain. 

Malabar,  a  tract  of  country  extending  along  the 
western  coast  of  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  River 
Chandragri,  in  N.  lat  12°  30'.  Frequently  the  name 
Malabar,  however,  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  whole 
country  from  Bombay  to  the  southern  extremity^  Brit- 
ish Malabar  is  situated  between  the  10th  and  13th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
has  a  population  of  2',261,250.  By  far  the  most  exten- 
sive portion  of  Malabar  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ghaut 
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MoantainB,  and  consists  of  low  hills,  separated  bj  narrow 
but  fertile  valleys.  The  upland  is  barren,  and  the  cul- 
tivation much  neglected ;  and  it  is  in  the  valleys,  and 
extensive  ravines,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
the  inhabitants  chiefly  reside.  Until  a  recent  period 
slavery  existed  in  Malabar,  but  in  1843  a  legislative  en- 
actment was  passed  by  the  British  government,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  slavery  has  been  abolished  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East.  The  country  is  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of 
its  villages,  which  are  superior  to  any  in  India,  being 
built  of  mud,  neatly  smoothed,  and  either  whitewashed 
or  painted ;  their  picturesque  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
beauty  and  elegant  dresses  of  the  Brahmin  girls.  The 
villages,  as  well  as  the  bazaars,  are  the  work  of  foreign- 
ers, the  aboriginal  natives  of  Malabar  living  in  detached 
houses  surrounded  with  gardens.  The  higher  ranks  use 
little  clothing,  but  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  per- 
sons, and  all  ranks  are  free  from  cutaneous  distempers 
excepting  the  very  lowest  castes. 

Hittory, — It  is  supposed  that  Malabar  was,  at  a  very 
early  period,  conquered  by  a  king  from  above  the  Ghauts. 
The  Nairs  may  have  been  established  at  the  same  time 
by  the  conqueror,  or  called  in  by  the  Brahmins,  as  a  mil- 
itary body  to  support  the  government.  In  process  of 
time  they  obtained  settlements  in  the  land,  and  the 
chiefs,  taking  every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, became  rajahs,  and  from  a  remote  period  contin- 
ued to  govern  Malabar  like  independent  princes.  In 
1760  the  Mohammedans  first  effected  an  entry  here  un- 
der Hyder  Ali,  who  subdued  the  country  in  1761,  and 
expelled  all  the  rajahs  except  such  as  conciliated  him 
by  immediate  submission.  Disturbances  were  occa- 
sioned by  these  proceedings,  but  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority,  and  in  1782  appointed  a  deputy, 
who  made  still  further  progress  in  subduing  and  s^tling 
the  countT}-.  In  1788  Tippoo  Sahib,  his  son,  attempt- 
ed forcibly  to  supersede  Hinduism  by  his  own  faith, 
Mohammedanism.  This  produced  a  serious  rebellion, 
which,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration, but  in  the  mean  time  the  country  was  laid 
waste  by  his  tyrannical  proceedings.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  Tippoo  and  the  British  in 
1790,  the  refractory  rajahs  and  Nairs  joined  the  British, 
and  Tippoo  was  driven  from  the  country ;  Malabar  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  British  possessions  of  India,  and, 
with  slight  disturbances,  has  since  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Under  the  management  of  the  British 
the  country  is  said  to  be  advancing  in  prosperity. 

Reliffion, — The  original  manners  and  peculiar  customs 
of  the  Hindus  have  been  preserved  in  Malabar  in  much 
greater  purity  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  Besides  the 
Hindus,  who  form  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  population  consists  of  Moplays  or  Mohamme- 
dans, Christians,  and  Jews.  The  Hindus  are  divided 
into  the  following  castes,  namely,  Namburies,  or  Brah- 
mins; the  Nairs  of  various  denominations;  the  Leers, 
or  Liars,  who  are  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  freemen ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Patiars,  who  were  slaves  or  bondmen. 
Of  these  castes  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Nairs,  the 
pure  Sudras  of  Malabar,  who  all  lay  claim  to  be  bom 
soldiers,  though  they  are  of  various  ranks  and  profes- 
sions. There  are  altogether  eleven  ranks  of  Nairs,  who 
form  the  militia  of  Malabar,  under  the  Brahmins  and 
rajahs.  They  are  proud  and  arrogant  to  their  inferiors, 
and  in  former  times  a  Nair  was  expected  instantly  to 
cut  down  a  cultivator  or  fisherman  who  presumed  to  de- 
file him  by  touching  his  person,  or  a  Patiar  who  did  not 
turn  out  of  his  road  as  a  Nair  passed.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble custom  among  this  class  that  a  Nair  never  cohabits 
with  the  person  whom  he  calls  his  wife ;  he  gives  her 
all  proper  allowances  of  clothing  and  food,  but  she  re- 
mains in  her  mother's  or  brother's  house,  and  cohabits 
with  any  person  or  persons  she  chooses  of  equal  rank ; 
80  that  no  Nair  knows  his  own  father,  and  the  children 
all  belong  to  the  mother,  whose  claim  to  them  admits  of 
no  doubt.   This  state  of  manners  also  prevails  in  neigh- 


boring countries.  The  native  Mussulmans  (Moplavj^ 
form  about  one  fourth  of  the  population ;  they  are  de- 
scended from  Hindu  mothers  by  Arab  fathers,  who  set- 
tled in  Malabar  about  the  7th  or  8th  century. 

Christianity  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  professing  that 
religion  in  thb  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
The  accommodation  theory  of  the  Jesuits  was  practiced 
here  in  the  17th  century  by  Pater  NobilL  See  India. 
Three  ecclesiastical  chiefs — two  appointed  by  the  Portu- 
guese Church  at  Goa,  and  one  by  the  see  of  Kome — rule 
over  this  establishment,  besides  the  Babylonish  bishops, 
who  preside  over  the  Nestorian  community.  The  last- 
named  Christians  consider  themselves  descendants  of 
converts  made  by  the  apostle  Thomas  in  the  1st  cen- 
tury. At  the  landing  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  native 
Christians  are  said  to  have  numbered  200,000  souls.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  Journey  from  Madra$,  etc.,  however, 
computes  them  to  number  now  only  40,000,  with  44 
churches.  The  total  number  of  Christians  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  including  the  Syrians,  or  Nestorians,  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000 ;  90,000  of  them  are  settled  at  Travan- 
core.  There  are  also  some  30,000  Jews  in  Malabar. 
See  Cyclop,  BritanniccL,  s.  v.    See  Madras. 

Malacca,  an  extensive  region,  situate  in  Southern 
India,  consisting  of  a  large  peninsula  connected  by  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  extends  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  98th  to  the  104th  degrees 
of  £.  long.,  and  is  775  mUes  in  length  by  125  in  average 
breadth.  The  country  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land, 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and  covered 
with  extensive  forests  and  marshes,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  A  range  of  ex- 
tremely bleak  mountains,  running  through  it  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  gives  rise  to  innumerable  streanoa, 
the  courses  of  which,  from  the  proximity  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  are  short,  and  are  so  obstructed  at  the 
mouths  by  bars  and  sand-lanks  that  they  can  not  be 
ascended  by  vessels  of  any  size.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  are  the  islands  of  Bintang, 
Batang,  and  Singapore,  with  many  others,  so  thickly 
clustered  together  that  they  are  only  separated  from  the 
continent  by  narrow  straits,  and  seem  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  land.  On  the  west  coast  also  there  are  nu- 
merous islands. 

History. — The  political  state  of  Malacca  has  been  sub- 
ject to  many  revolutions,  having  been  occasionally  de- 
pendent on  Siam  when  that  monarchy  was  in  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  when  its  supremacy  was  owned  by  the 
whole  peninsula.  But,  since  the  Siamese  have  yielded 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burmans,  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  has  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and 
the  northern  states  pay  only  a  moderate  tribute.  Th« 
whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  that  latitude  to  Port  Roma- 
nia is  still  possessed  by  the  Malays,  who  are  mixed  in 
some  places  with  the  burgesses  fh>m  Celebes,  and  who 
have  a  small  settlement  at  Salengore.  The  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  inhabited  by  tbo 
Patany  people,  who  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Siam- 
ese and  Mfljays,  and  who  occupy  independent  villages. 
The  negro  race  is  found  in  the  interior  among  the  ab- 
original natives.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  however,  of  the  Malay  race,  who  are  well  known 
and  widely  diffused  among  all  the  eastern  islands.  The 
origin  of  this  remarkable  race  is  not  distinctly  known ; 
they  are  understood,  however,  not  to  be  natives  of  this 
country,  but  to  have  come  originally  from  the  district  of 
Palembang,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Malaya.  Having  crossed  over  about 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  to  the  opposite  continent, 
they,  in  1252,  founded  the  city  of  Malacca.  Sultan 
Mohammed  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
13th  century,  was  the  first  Mussulman  prince  who  ex- 
tended hb  rule  over  Malacca.  During  part  of  the  15th 
century  Malacca  was  under  Siamese  sovereigns.  In 
1509  sultan  Mahmud  repelled  the  aggreasioo  ni  the 
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king  of  Sumi,  but  in  1511  he  was  conquered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese under  Albuquerque.  In  1642  it  became  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1824  it  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  among  the  cessions  made  by  the 
king  of  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  £.  long.  100<^,  N.  lat.  5^ 
(comp.  Cyclop.  Brit,  s.  v.). 

i^i^^tofi*— Until  the  inroads  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  ISth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca  were 
pagans  or  foUowed  some  corrupt  form  of  Hindu  idol- 
atry. With  the  Mussulman  reign  the  religion  of  the 
Crescent  became  the  predominating  belief.  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Portu- 
guese. One  of  the  earliest  laborers  here  was  the  re- 
nowned Spanish  Jesuit,  Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.).  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  truth, 
the  conduct  of  the  Romish  priesthood  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  was  very  unkind  toward  the  natives. 
Not  much  better  was  the  influence  of  the  Dutch.  Though 
Protestantism,  with  their  entrance,  superseded  Roman- 
ism in  a  measure,  the  government  hesitated  to  encourage 
the  Christian  missions,  and  gave  great  liberty  to  Moham- 
medans, lest  the  latter  should  be  tempted  to  insurrection, 
and  Holland  be  deprived  of  these  valuable  possessions. 
To  this  day  the  Mussulmen  continue  to  make  converts  in 
Malacca.  The  Romanists  maintain  a  suffragan  bishop  at 
the  capital  (of  like  name  as  the  country).  For  further 
details  on  the  success  of  Christianity  in  Malacca  at  pres- 
ent, see  the  articles  India  ;  Malays.  See  also  Grunde- 
mann,  MittUnuaUas^  No.  7,  21,  and  24 ;  Cameron,  Our 
Trop,  Posaess,  in  Malayan  India  (Lond.  1865). 

Mal'achi  (Heb.  Malaki\  "^^H^p,  messenger;  Sept. 
in  the  title  MaXaxioin  but  in  ch.  i,  1  it  renders  dyyi- 
Xoc  avTov,  Vulg.  M(dackias\  the  last  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
(comp.  ch.  iv,  4,  5,  6).  What  is  known  of  him  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  his  prophecies  that  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  whole  subject  toother. 
In  doing  so  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  treat  any  doubt- 
ful questions  involved. 

I.  Personal  A  ccounf, ^The  name  Malachi  is  rendered 
by  some  my  angel^  but  it  is  usually  regarded  as  contracted 
fh>m  Malachijah,  "  messenger  of  Jehovah,"  like  Abi  (2 
Kings  xviii,  2)  from  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  I).  The 
traditionists  regard  the  name  as  having  been  given  to 
the  prophet  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  person  and 
his  unblemished  life.  The  name  means  an  angtl,  angels 
being,  in  fact,  the  messengers  of  God;  and,  as  the 
prophets  are  otlen  styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jeho- 
vah, it  is  supposed  by  some  that  "  Malachi*'  is  merely  a 
general  title  descriptive  of  this  character,  and  not  a 
proper  name.  So  Hengstenberg,  Christx>L  iii,  872  sq. 
Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known  (see  Dr.  Da- 
vidson in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  ii,  894  sq.).  A  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (De  Vitis  Proph.) 
relates  that  MaUchi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
bom  after  the  captivity  at  Sopha  {2o^a,  ?  Saphir)  in 
the  territory  of  that  tribe.  According  to  the  same 
apocryphal  story  he  died  young,  and  was  buried  with 
his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Commentary  on  Malachi^  mentions  a  belief  which 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  MaUchi  was  identical 
with  Ezra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  mentioned  by  the 
prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  on  the 
words  «  by  the  hand  of  Mabwhi"  (i,  1),  gives  the  gloss 
"  whose  name  is  called  Ezra  the  scribe."  With  equal 
probability  Malachi  has  been  identified  with  Moidecai, 
Nehemiah,  and  ZerubbabeL  The  Sept.,  as  above  noted, 
renders  "  by  Malachi"  (MaL  i,  1),  •*  by  the  hand  of  his 
angel;"  and  this  translation  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John 
the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (comp.  JIaL 
iii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  40 ;  Jerome,  Conun,  in  Ilaff.  i,  13).  Cyril 
alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  express  his  disapprobation, 
and  characterizes  those  who  hold  it  as  romancers  (oi 


fiarriv  Iftpat^H^inKatfiVf  k.  r.  X.).  The  current  opinion 
of  the  Jews  b  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  mooted,  and  which  decides,  it  seems  to  us  right- 
ly, that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai,  or 
Ezra,  or  Zerubbabel,  or  Nehemiah,  whose  claims  had  aU 
been  advocated  by  different  parties,  but  a  distinct  person 
named  Malachi  {Bab,  MegUtahf  xv,  1).  Another  He- 
brew tradition  associates  Malachi  with  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel  when  he  saw  the 
vision  recorded  in  Dan.  x,  7  (Smith's  Select  Discourses, 
p.  214;  A.D.  1660),  and  as  among  the  first  members  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of  120  elders  (Is- 
idore, De  Vita  et  Morie  Sand,  ch.  li).  For  a  notice  of 
prophecy  of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  at- 
tributed to  him,  see  the  Studien  u,  Kritiken,  1857,  p.  555 
sq.).    See  Malaght,  St. 

IL  Date  of  his  Prophecies, — Although  there  has  been 
a  faint  disposition  to  regard  Zechariah  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  (Lactant  De  Vera  SapenL  iv,  5),  the  received 
opinion  decides  for  Malachi.  Accordingly  Aben-Ezra 
cidls  him  **  the  end  of  the  prophets;"  Kimchi,  '*  the  last 
of  them;"  and  not  seldom  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
rabbins  as  **  the  seal  of  the  prophets."  Cynl  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  pUces  these  three  prophets 
under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec  That  Malachi  was 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
comparison  of  ii,  8  with  Neh.  xiii,  15;  ii,  10-16  with 
Neh.  xiii,  23,  etc ;  and  iii,  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii,  10,  etc 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to  mention  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  made 
to  him  by  Ezra.  The  captivity  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  long  past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i,  10;  iii,  1, 10. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  political  chief  (i,  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii,  26),  to  which  Cresenius  assigns  a  Per- 
sian origin.  Hence  Yitringa  concludes  that  Malachi 
delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second  return  of  Ne- 
hemiah from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii,  6),  and  subsequently  to 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (&C. 
cir.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted  by  Kennicott  and 
Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson  (Introd,  p.  985).  The 
date  B.C.  410  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (p.  55,  ed. 
Meyer)  the  date  of  Malachi's  prophecy  is  assigned,  with 
that  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of 
Darius ;  and  his  death  in  the  Seder  01am  ZuU  (p.  105) 
is  placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prin- 
cipid  reasons  adduced  by  Yitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi*s  prophecy  as 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  following :  The 
offences  denounced  by  Malachi  as  prevailing  among  the 
people,  and  especially  the  corruption  of  the  priests  by 
marrying  foreign  wives,  correspond  with  the  actual 
abuses  with  which  Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  reformation  (comp.  Mai.  ii,  8  with 
Neh.  xiii,  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  28)  and  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite  had  introduced  neglect  of  the  cu»- 
tomary  Temple-service,  and  the  offerings  and  tithes  due 
to  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Temple  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii,  4-13)  and  the  Sabbath 
openly  profaned  (ver.  15-21).  The  short  interval  of 
Nehemiah's  absence  from  Jerusalem  had  been  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  these  corruptions,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  it  necessary  to  put  them  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  to  do  over  again  the  work  that  Ezra  had  done 
a  few  years  before  From  the  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachl's  proph- 
ecies and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah's  return 
from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on 
this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's 
messenger,"  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the  same  poei- 
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tion  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under  Nehemiah 
MS  Isaiah  held  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  and  Jeremiah 
in  that  of  Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jew- 
ish history  is  the  kev  to' the  last  chapter  of  its  proph- 
ecy. See  Noel  Alexander,  De  Malachia  Propheta,  in 
his  HiaU  Ecdet,  iii,  642  sq. ;  Vitringa,  idem,  in  his  Ob- 
servationes  Soda,  vol  ii;  Hebenstreit,  Disp,  in  Mai, 
(Lips.  1781  sq.). 

III.  Contents  of  the  Book— The  prophecies  of  Malachi 
are  comprised  in  four  chapters  in  our  version,  as  in  the 
Sept.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac  In  the  Hebrew  the 
8d  and  4th  form  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  loving  father 
and  ruler  of  his  people  (i,  2-ii,  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the 
supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii,  10-16) ;  and  in  the 
third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  judge  (ii,  17-end). 
These  may  be  again  subdivided  uito  smaller  sections, 
each  of  which  follows  a  certain  order :  first,  a  short  sen- 
tence; then  the  sceptical  questions  which  might  be 
raised  by  the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  full  and  trium- 
phant refutation.  The  formal  and  almost  scholastic 
manner  of  the  prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate 
that  it  was  rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  pub- 
licly. But  though  this  may  be  true  of  the  prophecy  in 
its  present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  substance 
of  oral  discourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in  public,  like  the  warn- 
ings and  denunciations  of  the  older  prnphets,  however  it 
may  differ  from  them  in  vigor  of  conception  and  high 
poetic  diction. 

1.  The  first  section  of  the  prophet*s  message  consists 
of  two  parts ;  the  first  (i,  1-8)  addressed  to  the  people 
generally,  in  which  Jehovah,  by  his  messenger,  asserts 
his  love  for  them,  and  proves  it,  in  answer  to  their  re- 
ply, *•  Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us?"  by  referring  to  the 
punbhment  of  Edom  as  an  example.  The  second  part 
(i,  6-ii,  9)  is  addressed  especially  to  the  priests,  who  had 
despised  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief 
movers  of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  covenant. 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  worthlessness  of  their  sacri- 
fices' and  offerings,  and  their  profanation  of  the  Temple 
thereby  (i,  7-14).  The  denunciation  of  their  offence  is 
followed  by  the  threat  of  punishment  for  future  neglect 
(ii,  1-3),  and  the  character  of  the  true  priest  is  drawn  as 
the  companion  picture  to  their  own  (ii,  6-9). 

2.  In  the  second  section  (ii,  10-16)  the  prophet  re- 
proves the  people  for  their  intermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atrous heathen,  and  the  divorces  by  which  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  their  legitimate  wives,  who  wept 
at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  in  violation  of  the  great  law 
of  marriage  which  God,  the  father  of  all,  esUblished  at 
the  beginning. 

3.  The  judgment,  which  the  people  lightly  regard,  is 
announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in  by  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  The  Lord,  preceded  by  his  messenger, 
shall  come  to  his  Temple  suddenly,  to  purify  the  land 
from  its  iniquity,  and  to  execute  swift  judgment  upon 
those  who  violate  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor. 
The  first  part  (ii,17-iii,  6)  of  the  section  terminates  with 
the  threatened  punishment ;  in  the  second  (iii,  6-12)  the 
faithfulness  of  God. to  his  promises  is  vindicated,  and 
the  people  are  exhorted  to  repentance,  with  its  attendant 
blessings;  in  the  third  (iii,  13-iv,6)  they  are  reproved 
for  their  want  of  confidence  in  God,  and  for  confusing 
good  and  evil.  The  final  sev^erance  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  is  then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day 
of  judgment  is  depicted,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming 
<»f  Elijah,  or  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xi,  14;  xvii,  10-13). 

IV.  Sfi/le.—T\\e  diction  of  Malachi  offers  few,  if  any, 
distinguishing  characteristics.  His  language  is  suitable 
t4»  the  manner  of  his  prophec>'.  Smooth  and  easy  tn  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner  rather 
than  of  the  \weu  The  rhythm  and  imagery  of  his 
writings  are  subsuntially  those  of  the  old  prophets,  but 
they  iwssess  no  remarkable  vigor  or  beauty.    We  miss 


the  fiery  prophetic  eloquence  of  Isaiah,  and  have  in  its 
stead  the  calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the 
practiced  orator,  carefully  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  His  phraseology  is  accounted  for  by 
his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 
we  trace  more  or  less  in  all  the  sacred  writings  posterior 
to  the  captivity.  In  general  the  language  b  concise, 
clear,  and  polished,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  a  new 
line  of  ailment  or  a  new  range  of  thought  is  most 
striking.  Here  the  peculiarity  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
there  is  no  longer  the  ancient  dramatic  manner  di^ilay- 
ed,  but  a  kind  of  dialogue  has  taken  its  place,  which  is 
carried  on  between  God  and  the  people  or  the  priests, 
whose  half-mocking  questions  are  enlarged  upon  and 
finally  answered  with  scorn  by  the  mouth  of  the  mes- 
senger. He  seems  fully  aware  of  being  the  last  of  tho 
sacred  bards  (iii,  1  and  22),  and  the  epoch  of  transition 
from  the  glowing  energetic  fulness  of  the  inspired  seer, 
who  speaks  to  the  people  as  the  highest  power  sud- 
denly and  forcibly  moves  him,  to  the  carefully  studied 
and  methodically  constructed  written  discourse,  becomes 
strangely  apparent  in  him.  We  find  both  the  ancient 
prophetic  impro\'ised  original  exhortation,  with  its  rep- 
etitions and  apparent  uicongruitics,  and  the  artificially 
composed  addri^  with  its  borrowed  ideas  well  arranged 
and  its  euphonious  words  well  selected.  This  circum- 
stance has  probably  also  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
we  have  only  in  his  book  a  summary  of  hia  orations:  a 
work  containing,  as  it  were,  the  substance  only  of  his 
addresses,  written  out  by  himself  from  his  recollections 
— an  opinion  which  we  do  not  share.  Of  peculiarities 
of  phraseology  we  may  notice  the  occurrence  of  passages 

like  rbx  DsnK  K031  (ii,  8),  iciai-i?  DOT  nos 

(ii,  16),  etc 

V.  Canonicity  and  Integrity, — The  claim  of  the  book 
of  Malachi  to  its  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  never  been  dbputcd,and  its  authority  is  estab- 
lished by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xi,  10;  xvii,  12;  Mark  i,2;  ix,  11, 12;  Luke  i, 
17 ;  Rom.  ix,  13).  Philo,  Joseph  us,  Melito,  Jerome,  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  mention  it,  and  quote  from  it 
as  in  accordance  with  our  present  copies.  Nor  is  there 
anything,  either  in  its  language  or  the  circumstances  of 
its  time,  the  manners  and  customs  touched  upon,  or  iu 
topographical  and  geographical  allusions,  that  could  give 
rise  to  the  slightest  critical  suspicion. 

Its  text  is  one  of  the  purest  and  best  preserved,  and 
no  glosses  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codd»  such  as  had 
to  be  added  to  correct  the  corruptions  of  other  books^ 
The  differences  in  the  various  ancient  versions  arise 
only  from  the  differences  of  the  vowels  assumed  or  found 
by  the  translators  in  their  copies.  The  few  variants 
which  occur  in  the  different  texts  are  so  unimportant 
that  they  do  not  call  for  any  deuiled  remark. 

VT.  Commfnturies. — Special  exegetical  helps  on  the 
whole  book  are  as  follows,  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  which  we  designate  by  an  asterisk  prefixed:  Efihra- 
em  SjTus,  EsrpUmation  (in  Syriac,  in  hb  Opp,  v,  312) ; 
Kupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Mai,  (in  his  Opp,  i,  620) ;  D. 
Kimchi  and  S.  Jarchi*s  commentaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by 
De  Muis  (Pari^  1618, 4to) ;  Aben-Ezra's  and  other  Jew- 
ish commentaries,  tr.  into  Latin  by  Hebenstrcet  (Upa. 
1746, 4to) ;  D.  Kimchi's  and  Aben-Ezra  s  commentaries, 
in  Latin  by  Bohle  (Host.  1637, 4to) ;  Kimchi's  alone,  by 
Carpzov  (Lips.  1679, 8vo),  by  MHnster  (Basil.  1530, 8vo) ; 
Aben-Ezra's  alone,  by  MUnster  (ib.  1530, 8vo),  by  Bofg- 
wall  (Upsal.  1707,  8vo);  Abrabanel's,  by  Meyer  (llam- 
mon.  1685,  4to) ;  Luther,  Commentarius  (in  Opp^  Wit- 
tenb.  edit,,  iv,  520;  in  German,  by  Agricok,  156&)  ;  Me- 
lancthon,  Explicationes  (Mtemb.  1553 ;  abo  in  Op]^  ii, 
541) ;  Draconis,  Krpkmatumes  (Lips.  1564,  folio)  ;  Chr- 
trxeus,  Explicatio  (Host  1568, 8vo;  also  in  Opp,  ii,  466  > ; 
Moller,^a7>oj»/«>  (Vitemb.l569,8vo);  Brocardafi, /«|^ 
pretatio  [including  Cant.,  Hag.,  and  Zech.]  (L.  K  1680, 
8vo);  CwTyntRu^y  Hyponmemata  (Gen.  1582, 8vo;  Basil. 
1583,  1612,  4to);  Polanu^  Analysis  (BiiU.  1597,  1608, 
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8vo) ;  Baldwin,  CommeiUarius  [indud.  Hag.  and  Zech.] 
(Vitemb.  1610,  8vo);  De  Quiroa,  Commeniarii  [indud. 
Nah.]  (UiDpaL  1622;  Lugd.  1623,  fol);  Tarnow,  Com- 
maUariui  (Roet.  1624, 4to) ;  Stock  and  Tunhell,Cofiim«n- 
tafy(Lond.  1641,ful);  Acosta,  Commen/artiM  [indudiug 
Ruth,  etc.]  (Lugd.  1641,  ful) ;  Sclater,  Commentary  (Lon- 
don, 1650,  4to) ;  Urstnufl,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1662, 
8vo);  Marttnua,(7A««rva/tone«(Groning.l647,4to;  1658, 
8vo);  Varentus,  Trifolium  [including  Hag.  and  Zech.] 
(RosL  1662,  4to);  Pocock,  Commentary  (Oxf.  1677,  foL; 
also  in  Workt,  i,  19) ;  Van  Til,  CommetUarius  (L.R  1701, 
4to);  Koppen^Observatumet  (Gryph.l708,4to);  Wenel 
JCnueleatio  (Lub.  1729,  4to) ;  ♦Venema,  Commentariua 
(Leon.  1759,  4to);  Fischer,  Proltuio  (lips.  1759,  etc); 
Bahrat,  Commeniarius  (Lipa.  1768,  8vo) ;  ♦Faber,  Com- 
mentatio  (Onold.  1779, 4to) ;  Rosenmtlller,  Scholia  (Lipa, 
1828,  Svo);  *Reinke,  Commentar  (Giessen,  1856,  8vo) ; 
*Moore,  Commentary  [induding  Hag.  and  Zech.]  (N.  Y. 
1856, 8vo) ;  Kdhler,AV4:^ariin^(£riiuig.  1865, 8vo).  See 
Phophbts,  Minor. 

Mal'aohy  (Vulg.  Malachias)^  a  familiar  fonn  (2 
Eadr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Malaciil 

Malaohy,  St.,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  in  Irish  Church  History,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Armagh  about  1 195.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  retired  from  the  world  to  subject  himself  to  a 
most  rigid  asceticism  under  the  abbot  Imar  of  Armagh. 
His  humility  and  fervor  soon  gained  him  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  canonical 
rule,  he  was  ordained  priest  when  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  by  Celsus,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  Malachy,  and  favored  him  in  many 
ways.  He  also  employed  Malachy  as  assistant  in  the 
discharge  of  the  archiepiscopal  office,  Olsus  intending 
thus  gradually  to  introduce  Malachy  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal duties,  with  a  view  of  securing  him  as  successor. 
Of  these  opportunities  Malachy  availed  himsdf  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished,  that  of 
bringing  the  Irish  Church,  which  since  the  conquest 
of  the  south-western  provinces  by  the  Normans  had  re- 
mained independent  of  Rome,  into  subjectivity  to  the 
papal  chair.  Malachy  gradually  introduced  the  Roman 
method  of  reciting  the  hours,  and  also  established  the 
rites  of  confession,  confirmation,  ecdesiastical  marriage, 
etc,  in  the  several  convents.  Then,  in  order  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ritual,  he  resided  for  some  years  with  bishop  Malchus 
of  Lismore,  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  who  had  been  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  EngUnd,  and  had  there  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  Rome. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  Malachy  was  en- 
gaged by  his  friends  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bangor 
monastery,  which  had  remained  in  ruins  since  its  de- 
struction by  the  Danes,  and  which  was  now  the  posses- 
sion of  Malachy^s  uncle.  Assisted  by  ten  monastic  as- 
sociates, he  erected  an  oratory  and  a  small  house  for 
their  accommodation,  and,  as  their  superior,  remained 
there  until  about  1225,  when  he  was  called  away  to  pre- 
side  over  the  see  of  Counereth  (Connor),  where,  by  un- 
wearied exertions,  he  built  up  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
About  1129  he  was  further  promoted  by  a  call  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  the  place  for  which  Celsus 
had  long  intended  him.  Malachy  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, however,  only  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  resign  it  "  as  soon  as  it  was  rescued  from 
it£  present  unbecoming  situation.**  Hitherto,  by  cus- 
tom, the  archiepiscopacy  had  been  hereditary,  and  in 
consequence,  though  Celsus  had  himsdf  nominated  Mal- 
achy, the  latter  had  not  undisputed  possession  of  the 
primatial  see  until  about  1 135,  when  he  at  once  applied 
himsdf  most  earnestly  and  zealously  to  perfecting  the 
reforms  he  had  inaugurated  while  yet  with  Celiuis.  Pre- 
vious to  Malachy's  accession  to  the  arch-see  there  never 
had  been  a  hierarchy  or  a  legalized  support  for  religion 
in  the  Irish  Church.  The  ministry  had  been  sustained 
by  voluntary  offerings,  and  in  some  instances  by  the 


donation  of  Tremon,  or  free  lands,  the  rents  of  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  bishop  and  the 
poor.  These  lands,  however,  were  neither  large  nor  nu- 
merous. During  the  commotions  of  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries  those  which  had  been  given  to  Armagh  were 
again  claimed  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
donors  as  their  rightful  inheritance.  At  this  time  they 
had  been  thus  held  for  eight  successive  generations. 
Malachy*s  great  endeavor  was  to  do  away  with  this 
abuse.  See  Iupbopriation.  But  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  and  in  consequence  resigned  the  pri- 
matial office  and  retired  to  the  bishopric  of  Down,  hith- 
erto a  part  of  his  former  see  of  Connor. 

Malachy  untiringly  devoted  himsdf  to  the  one  great 
object  likely  to  be  successfully  accomplished — the  Ro- 
manizing of  the  Irish  Church.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— the  greatest  task  which  could  have  been  under- 
taken by  any  person  in  his  day,  and  which  in  conse^ 
quence  has  made  the  name  of  Malachy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  connected  with  the  ecdesiastical  annals  of  Ire- 
land—he  first  travdled  extensivdy  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  all  the  way  to  the  Imperial  City,  where  he  was 
affectionately  recdved  by  the  pope  (Innocent  II),  bishops^ 
and  cardinals,  all  vying  with  each  other  in  their  atten- 
tions to  him.  The  pallium,  or  pontifical  investure,  how- 
ever, for  which  be  had  come,  the  pope  refused  to  grant 
until  a  request  for  union  with  Rome  should  come  from 
one  of  the  Irish  synods.  Malachy  received,  however,  a 
sure  proof  of  the  pleasure  of  his  holiness  with  the  proposed 
scheme  in  his  appointment  to  the  legateship  for  all  Ire- 
land, and  returned  to  his  native  land  expectant  of  the 
immediate  realization  of  his  life-long  dreanou  On  his 
way  homeward  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Bernard  of  St.  Clairvaux,  whom  he  had  already  vis- 
ited on  his  way  towards  the  Eternal  City,  and  so 
charmed  was  he  with  the  order  and  rule  of  the  Cister- 
dan  monastery  that  he  determined  to  establish  the  or- 
der also  in  his  country-,  and  in  1142  opened  the  first 
Cistercian  monastery  in  Ireland.  In  the  tbean  time, 
however,  Malachy  busily  employed  himself,  his  legativc 
power  also,  in  behalf  of  union,  and  in  1 148  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  a  synod  to  make  the  request  which 
Rome  demanded  previous  to  the  bestowal  of  the  pallium 
on  the  Irish  dergy.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  synod  from  which  this  very  important  re- 
quest emanated  was  not  one  convened  in  any  province 
or  principal  dty.  It  was  hdd  in  Inis  Padrig  (Pat- 
rick's Island),  a  small,  inconsiderable  island  near  the 
Sherries,  in  the  northern  channel  of  Ireland  (Haverty's 
Hittory  of  Ireland  [  New  York,  1866  ],  p.  161).  Could  no 
more  conspicuous  place  be  found  ?  From  this  and  other 
internal  evidences  there  is  abundant  reason  to  infer  that 
the  Irish  clergy  were  not  then  in  favor  of  union  with 
Rome.  The  request,  however,  was  issued,  and  St,  Mal- 
achy set  off  immediately  with  it,  expecting  to  meet  the 
pope  (now  Eugene  III)  at  Clairvaux;  but,  having  been 
long  delayed  in  Enghmd  by  the  jealousy  of  king  Ste- 
phen, Malachy,  to  his  sore  disappointment,  did  not  reach 
there  till  the  pope  had  left.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
Uken  ill,  and  died  (1148)  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and 
future  biographer,  St,  Bernard.  Although  Malachy  did 
not  personally  obtain  the  cherished  wish  of  his  heart, 
he  yet  inaugurated  and  put  in  train  the  measures  which 
brought  the  pallium  a  few  years  later. 

St.  Malachy  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  pow- 
erful native  ecclesiastic  of  Ireland  in  her  early  days. 
"His  personal  influence,"  says  Todd  {Irish  Ch,  p.  116), 
**  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  direct  the  minds  of 
his  countrj-men  as  he  saw  fit ;"  and  for  this  he  was  ad- 
mirably fitte<l  by  his  descent,  his  learning,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  fascinating  address.  In  A.D.  1152  St.Bemanl 
wrote  his  Life  in  elegant  raediieval  Latin.  Previous  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  saint,  Bernard  had  writ- 
ten many  hard  things  against  the  Irish,  calling  them 
"a  stiff-necked, intractable,  and  ungovernable  race;"  but, 
in  reference  to  Malachy,  he  declaif^  that  he  could  not 
find  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  saint. 
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A  coriotis  Prophecy  concerning  the  Future  Roman  Pon^ 
tiffs  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Bfalachy.  It  designates, 
by  a  few  brief  phrases,  the  leading  characteristics  of  each 
successive  reign,  and  in  some  instances  these  descriptive 
characteristics  have  proved  so  curiously  appropriate  as 
to  lead  to  some  discussion.  The  characteristic  of  Pio 
Nono,  Crux  de  Cruce  (cross  after  cross),  was  the  subject 
of  much  speculation.  That  the  prophecy  really  dates 
from  the  time  of  St.  Malachy  no  scholar  now  supposes ; 
it  was  unknown  not  only  to  his  biographer,  St.  Bernard 
{Liber  de  vita  S,  J/ciiL),  but  neither  does  any  other  au- 
thor allude  to  this  work  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  worth 
to  state  that  neither  Baronius  nor  any  of  his  continu- 
ators  deemed  it  deserving  of  attention.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed to  have  been  prepared  in  the  conclave  of  1590  by 
the  friends  of  cardinal  Simoncelli,  who  is  clearly  de- 
scribed in  the  work  (comp.  Dollinger,  Fables  respecting 
the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  K 
Smith  [Dodd  and  Mead,  N.  Y.,  1872,  I2mo],  p.  150  sq.). 
See  Menestrier,  Tranik  $ur  les  propheties  aUrOniies  d. 
saint  Malachie ;  John  Germano,  Vita  gesti  e  predizioni 
del  padre  son  Malachia  (Naples,  1670, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Bre- 
nan,  Eodes,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  2C7  sq. ;  Todd,  Hist,  A  nc. 
Ch.  in  Ireland,  p.  106-1 17 ;  Inett,  Origines  A  ngUccma  (see 
Index) ;  Jahrb,  deutsch,  TheoL  1871,  p.  564.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Malagrida,  Gabriblb,  an  Italian  theologian  and 
preacher,  who  flourished  in  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  the  Milanese  in  1689.  He 
entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  removed  to  Portugal, 
and  became  popular  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  theological 
writer.  In  1758,  when  an  attempt  at  assassination  was 
made  on  Joseph  I,  the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Portu- 
gal, the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  crime  (they  were 
shortly  after  expelled  from  the  kingdom) ;  Malagrida 
was  suspected  of  complicity,  and  arrested  forthwith. 
Freed  from  this  charge,  he  was  accused  of  spreading 
heretic  doctrines,  and  suffered  death  at  the  stake  in 
1761.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Nonv. 
Biog,  GeneralCf  voL  xxxii,  s.  v.  See  Platel,  Relazione 
delta  Condemna  ed  Esecuzione  del  Gesuita  G,  Malagrida 
(1761). 

Malakans,  or  Milk-eaters  (Kussian  Molocanij  L 
e.  those  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
take  milk  on  fast-days),  is  the  name  of  a  religious  sect 
in  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  name  Malakans  is  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  to  these  religionists,  and  orig- 
inated, as  the  word  Shaker,  Methodist,  etc,  among  those 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  movement.  They  them- 
selves like  to  be  called  Gospel-Men,  They  were  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  a  PruRsian  prison- 
er of  war,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  set- 
tled in  a  village  of  southern  Russia,  and  spent  his  life  in 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  villagers,  and  in  visit- 
ing from  house  to  house.  After  his  death  they  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  founder  of  their  new  religious 
belief.  The  Malakans  acknowledge  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  They 
admit  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
They  teach  that  Adam's  soul  only,  and  not  his  body, 
was  made  after  (lod's  image.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  received  among  them.  Idolatry  and  the  worship  of 
images  are  forbidden.  It  is  considered  sinful  to  take  an 
(xith,  and  the  obsd^'ance  of  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  en- 
joined ;  so  much  so  that^  like  many  of  the  Oriental  sects, 
they  devote  Saturday  evening  to  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath.  They  arc  firm  believers  in  the  Millennium,  and 
are  improperly  described  as  followers  of  the  fanatic  Te- 
rcnti  Beloreff,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  their  body. 
He  announced  in  1833  the  a)ming  of  the  Lord  within 
two  years  and  a  half.  Many  Malakans,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  their  callings,  and  waited  the  event  in  pray- 
er and  fasting.  Beloreff  persuaded  himself  that,  like 
Elijah,  he  should  ascend  to  heaven  on  a  certain  day  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  Thousands  of  the  Milk-eaters  came  ftom 
all  parts  of  Russia  to  witness  this  miracle.  Beloreff  ap- 
pealed, majestically  seated  in  a  chariot^  ordered  the  mul- 


titude to  prostrate  themselves,  and  then,  opening  hit 
arms  like  an  eagle  spreading  his  wings,  he  leapt  into 
the  air,  but,  dropping  down  on  the  heads  of  the  gafnng 
multitude,  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  off  to  pris- 
on as  an  imposter.  He  died  soon  after,  no  doubt  in  a 
state  of  insanity,  declaring  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of 
God.  But  many  of  the  Malakans  still  believe  in  bb  di- 
vine mission.  A  considerable  number  of  his  foUowcTB 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Georgia,  and  settled  in  sight  of 
Mount  Ararat,  expecting  the  Millennium.  They  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  have  all  their 
goods  in  common.  See  Millenariaks  in  Jhistia, 
These  milk-people  deny  the  sanctity  and  use  of  fasts^ 
holding  that  men  who  have  to  work  require  good  food^ 
to  be  eaten  in  moderation  all  the  year  round — no  day 
stinted,  no  day  in  excess.  They  prefer  to  live  by  ilie 
laws  of  nature,  asking  and  giving  a  reason  for  every- 
thing they  do.  They  set  their  faces  against  monks  and 
popes.  In  Russia  they  suffered  sore  persecution  under 
the  late  emperor  Nicholas.  Sixteen  thousand  men  and 
women  were  seized  by  the  police,  arranged  in  gangs 
and  driven  with  rods  and  thongs  across  the  dreary 
steppes  and  yet  more  dreary  mountain  crests  into  tbe 
Caucasus.  In  that  fearful  day  a  great  many  of  the  If  ilk- 
eaters  tied  across  the  Pruth  into  Turkey,  where  the 
Sultan  gave  them  a  village  called  Tulcha  for  their  resi- 
dence. The  Methodbt  mission  at  that  place,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Flocken,  labored  among  them  for  come 
time ;  at  present,  however  (1872),  the  mission  is  discon- 
tinued. See  Dixon,  Free  Russia,  p.  188  sq.;  Marsden, 
History  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,  ii,  284 ;  Le  Ras- 
kol,  Essai  historique  et  critique  sur  les  sectes  religityns 
cfe /b  ^hwse  (Paris,  1854, 8vo).  See  Russia.  (J.H.W.) 
Malan,  Abraham  Hekri  Caesar,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  Swiss  Protestant  divines  of  our  day,  was 
bom  at  Geneva  July  7, 1787.  When  but  an  infant  of 
three  years  Malan  exhibited  great  powers  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  the  hopes  which  he  awakened 
while  yet  an  inmate  of  the  cndle  by  securing  a  prize 
for  reading  at  the  Geneva  Academy  were  more  than 
realized  in  his  manhood  and  hoary  age.  The  poverty 
of  his  parents  induced  him  to  turn  aside  from  an  intel- 
lectual career  to  which  he  so  much  inclined,  and  to  en- 
ter the  mercantile  profession  at  eighteen,  but  he  soon 
returned  again  to  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  decided 
upon  the  ministry.  In  1810  he  was  consecrated  for  this 
sacred  work  by  the  Venerable  Compaghie,  or  Presbytery 
of  Geneva,  and  he  at  once  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
pulpit  orator  of  unusual  eloquence.  He  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  Geneva  cathedral,  and  from  the  pulpit 
whence  formerly  the  immortal  Calvin  had  thundered 
forth  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  Holy  One,  Malan 
now  taught  the  Word  of  God  in  a  most  brilliant  oratory. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  spiritual  life  built  up  by 
Calvin  and  his  successors  in  the  hearts  of  their  forefa- 
thers had  been  suffered  to  die  out,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  of  Malan,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  himself,  there  was  a  lukewarmness,  aye  a  cold- 
ness, to  all  religion — rationalism  sat  enthroned  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  pew  of  Geneva;  the  forms  of  the  Church 
founded  by  Calvin  remained,  but  the  spiritual  life  had 
departed.  The  young  preacher  endeavored  to  infuse 
the  viulity  of  his  own  fervid  spirit  into  the  lifeless 
forms  and  the  latitudinarian  creed  of  the  ** Venerable 
Compagnie,"  but  in  vain ;  both  the  preacher  and  the 
auditor  lacked  that  most  essential  element  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  life,  the  possession  of  the  truly  orthodox  belief 
and  tnist  in  a  dirine  Saviour.  In  the  midst  of  his  dcK 
spair  Malan  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  those 
noble-hearted  Scotchmen,  the  Haldane  brothers,  and  by 
them  and  our  late  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  (q.  v.),  and  Mat- 
thias Bruen,  was  led  to  see  the  error  of  a  faith  built  on 
a  human  Saviour,  and  brought  to  acknowledge  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  the  Christ,  From  this  time  forward 
Malan  became  a  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
first  opportunity  to  display  his  ability  as  a  poVmic  be 
found  against  the  Venerable  Compagnie  itself.    This 
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body  had  issoed  for  drculation  among  the  masses  an  edi- 
tion of  the  X.  T.  in  which  all  passages  bearing  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ  were  so  altered  as  to  favor  the  Sodn- 
ian  belief;  this  translation  Malan  denounced  with  the 
most  vehement  eloquence^  and  from  his  pulpit  expounded 
these  self-same  passages  in  the  spirit  of  their  intended 
declaration  to  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around  him. 
(For  a  review  of  the  Church  at  iTeneva,  see  Hurst,  Ro' 
(ionalism^  chap,  xviii.)  By  1818  the  rupture  between 
him  and  the  Church  authorities  of  Geneva  had  become 
so  great  that  reconciliation  was  an  impossibility,  and 
Malan  was  consequently  dismissed  from  the  Established 
Church.  Besides  his  relation  to  the  cathedral,  Malan 
had  been  regent  of  the  academy;  in  this  post  also  he 
was  now  superseded  by  a  divine  of  Socinian  tendency. 
Not  in  the  least  daunted,  be  now  foUowed  the  example 
of  the  Haldane  brothers,  and  preached  the  truth  wher- 
ever an  opportunity  would  offer  to  address  the  multi- 
tudes and  press  forward  the  interests  of  Christ  his  mas- 
ter. No  church  accessible  to  him,  he  preached  in  his 
own  house,  for  preach  he  would.  The  most  eminent  of 
Geneva's  inhabitants  gathered  regularly,  and  by  1820 
he  was  enabled  to  rear  a  church  upon  his  own  ground. 
He  named  it  *'The  Testimonial  Chapel*'  (<*  La  Chapelle 
du  T^moiffnaffe"),  But  not  only  was  his  tongne  active 
in  building  up  Christ's  kingdom  among  men,  to  his 
pen  also  he  gave  no  rest ;  now  busy  in  the  defence  of 
Christ's  divinity  or  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace,  to- 
morrow exposing  and  attacking  Romish  error,  and  next 
rushing  forth  in  print  to  reach  the  masses  by  religious 
tracts,  clear,  simple,  and  practical.  With  these  mani- 
fold duties  upon  him,  he  was  yet  far  from  content.  He 
organized  a  school  of  theology,  and  himself  became  one 
of  the  instructors ;  founded  a  tract  society,  and  a  Mag- 
dalen asylum  or  penitentiary.  He  has  also  the  honor 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  Sabbath-school 
into  Switzerland.  Not  even  all  this  toil  could  prevent 
hira  in  the  least  from  fostering  also  a  joy  in  the  devel- 
opment of  lesthetical  talents  which  he  possessed.  As  a 
s&cred  poet  he  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote  shall  be  known.  He  has  been  pronounced  the 
French  Dr.  Watts.  As  a  composer  he  likewise  displayed 
unusual  endowments,  and  as  a  painter  and  Sculptor  mas- 
ters of  art  delighted  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  counseL 
Thorwaldsen  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  more  than 
once  intrusted  him  with  the  completion  of  his  choicest 
groups.  Surely  a  master  mind  was  that  of  Malan's. 
With  untiring  industry  maintaining  his  position  in  the 
pulpit  almost  to  the  last,  he  died  at  his  native  place, 
May  8, 1864.  No  better  comment  on  such  a  life  can  be 
given  than  that  by  E.  de  Pressense :  "  C<^sar  Malan  a 
et^  un  homme  d'indomptable  conviction ;  il  a  toujours 
suivi  lea  impulsions  de  sa  conscience  sans  h^itation" 
(Revue  Chrilienne,  Aug.  5, 1869,  p.  502).  His  appear- 
ance at  the  age  of  fifty  is  thus  described  by  an  Ameri- 
can divine  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his  guest: 
**  His  pertonnel  was  noble  and  imposing ;  a  little  above 
the  medium  height,  stout  built,  and,  having  something 
of  a  military  bearing,  he  was  still  natural  and  easy  in 
his  manners.  His  broad  shoulders  supported  a  superb 
head;  his  open  and  lofty  brow  gave  one  an  idea  of  his 
mental  power;  his  eyes  were  full  of  intellect  and  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  loving  look  won  your  heart; 
his  fine  mouth  indicated  an  iron  will,  combined  with 
great  tenderness ;  a  profusion  of  white  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders"  (The  Observer  [N.  Y.],  April  22, 1869).  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Malan  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Of  his  works,  many  of  which  have 
appeared  also  in  an  English  dress  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion, Th£  Ch.  of  Rome  (N.  Y.  1844) :— />jr  Mfimiers  sont- 
ilt  inrigiblesf  (1828) ;  his  followers  were  called  Mdmiers : 
— Ias  Chants  de  Sion  (1826, 12mo,  and  oflcn),  a  collection 
of  his  hymns: — I^e  Temoignagede  JHeu  (1833,8vo).  See, 
besides  the  excellent  article  in  the  New  Amer,  Cyclop, 
1864,  p.  495,  and  Bost,  Memoires  du  Reveil  reL  des  iglises 
protest,  de  la  Suisse  etdela  France  (see  Index) ;  the  Life, 


Labors,  and  Writings  ofCnsar  Malan,  by  one  of  his  sons 
(1869,  post  8  vo).    (J.H.W.) 

Malay  Archipelago,  also  called  the  Indian  or 
Eastkrn  Archipelago  and  Malaisia,  by  far  the 
largest,  if  not  the  most  important  island  group,  or  rath- 
er system  of  island  groups  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Sunda  Islands  (embracing  Sumatra, 
Java,  etc),  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands.  They  are  treated  severally  under  the  respec- 
tive names  of  the  different  islands.  See  Java  ;  Macas- 
sar; Malacca;  Moluccas;  Phiuppines;  Sumatra, 
etc  **  The  whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising 
an  area  of  170,000  square  miles,  contain  about  20,000,000 
of  human  beings  of  all  grades  of  color  and  stature.  The 
most  ancient  appear  to  be  the  Papoos,  who  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  but  who  are  found 
farther  eastward  as  a  people  driven  into  the  forests, 
mountains,  and  defiles,  and  are  not  found  again  as  a 
leading  population  till  we  reach  New  Guinea.  They 
are  among  the  most  degenerate  of  the  human  race. 
They  were  supplanted  more  immediately  by  the  Malays, 
who,  having  many  centuries  ago  emigrated  from  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  have  become  a  m3rsteriously  hetero- 
geneous people  by  mixture  with  Papoos,  Hindus,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  with  Europeans.  The  shores 
have  of  late  years  been  more  and  more  covered  with 
Chinese  emigrants,  who  threaten  the  same  fate  to  the 
Malays  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Papoos.  The 
religions  are  as  various  as  the  nations,  and  tribes,  and 
languages.  Here  we  may  still  meet  with  aboriginal 
sorcery,  together  with  the  divine  worship  paid  to  moun- 
tains, rocks,  woods,  storms,  volcanoes;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of  ancestors 
exalted  into  demigods,  the  Mohammedan  delusions,  and 
the  saint  worship  of  the  Romish  communion.  The  wor- 
ship of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  has  hitherto  been  to 
those  wretched  natives  a  thing  unknown,  and  what  has 
been  attempted  for  these  forty  or  fifty  years  past  by 
about  seventy  or  eighty  missionaries  is  as  yet  but  littla 
more  than  a  b^inning  of  what  remains  to  be  done." 
See  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions^  p.  479 ;  Grundemann, 
Missionsatlas,  No.  17.     See  Malays. 

Mala3r8  (properly  Mcdaytu,  a  Malay  word,  the  der- 
ivation of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained)  is  the  name  given  to  a  great  branch  of  the  hu-** 
man  family  dwelling  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  the 
islands,  large  and  small,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
In  the  fivefold  division  of  mankind  laid  down  by  Blu- 
menbach,  the  Malays  are  treated  as  a  distinct  race, 
while  in  the  threefold  division  of  Latham  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolidie.  Prichard,  how- 
ever, subdivides  the  various  representarives  of  the  Malay 
family  into  three  branches,  viz. :  (1.)  the  Indo-Malayan, 
comprehending  the  Malays  proper  of  Malacca,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Philippines,  with  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  associated 
the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and  the  Ladrones; 
(2.)  the  Polynesians ;  and  (8.)  the  Madecasses,  or  people 
of  Madagascar.  Following  Latham,  we  shall  here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Malays  proper,  the  natives  of  Mad- 
agascar having  been  already  noticed  under  that  head- 
ing, and  reserving  the  Polynesians  generally  and  the 
Maori  in  particular  for  distinct  articles.  In  physical 
appearance  the  Malays  are  a  brown-complexioned  race, 
rather  darker  than  the  Chinese,  but  not  so  swarthy  as 
the  Hindus;  they  have  long,  black,  shining,  but  coarse 
hair;  little  or  no  beard ;  a  large  mouth ;  eyes  large  and 
dark ;  nose  generally  short  and  flat ;  lips  rather  thicker 
than  those  of  Europeans ;  and  cheek-bones  high.  In 
stature,  the  Indo-Malays  are  for  the  most  part  below  the 
middle  height,  while  the  Polynesians  generally  exceed 
it ;  the  Indo-Malays  have  also  slight,  well-formed  limbs, 
and  are  particularly  small  about  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
"  The  profile,"  according  to  Dr.  Pickering, "  is  usually 
more  vertical  than  in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  ikull  doev 
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not  sbow  «  superior  facial  angle.**  This  people  most, 
however,  be  classified,  as  there  is  a  great  distinction 
among  them  from  a  civilized  stand-point.  There  is  a 
class  of  Malays  who  have  a  written  language  (the  spoken 
language  is  essentially  the  same  with  all  the  Malays), 
and  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life ;  then 
there  are  the  sea-people,  oranff-laut,  literally  "  men  of 
the  sea,"  a  kind  of  sea-gipsies  or  robbers;  and  there  are 
abo  the  orang  banua  or  orang  utan^  '*  wild  men**  or  **  sav- 
ages,** dwelling  in  the  woods  or  forests,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  and  islands. 

Origin  and  Language, — The  name  of  Malaga  seems  to 
have  been  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. The  first  settlement  is  by  themselves  stated  to  have 
been  Menangkabo,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  rather  than 
the  peninsula  itself.  Even  the  Malays  of  Borneo  claim 
to  have  come  from  Menangkabo.  Palembang,  howev- 
er, also  in  Sumatra,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  original 
seat  of  Malay  civilization ;  while  others,  again,  point  to 
Java  as  the  source  from  which  both  Menangkabo  and 
Palembang  received  their  first  settlers.  '*The  Java- 
nese,** says  Crawfurd, "  would  seem  to  have  been  even 
the  founders  of  Malacca.  Monuments  have  been  discov- 
ered which  prove  the  presence  of  this  people  in  the 
country  of  the  Malays.  Thus  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  when 
he  visited  Menangkabo,  found  there  inscriptions  on  stone 
in  the  ancient  character  of  Java,  such  as  are  frequent 
in  that  island ;  and  he  was  supported  in  his  conclusion 
by  the  learned  natives  of  Java  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  journey.  The  settlement  of  the  Javanese  in  several 
parts  of  Sumatra  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  attested.  In 
Palembang  they  have  been  immemorially  the  ruling 
people;  and, although  the  Malay  language  is  the  pop- 
ular one,  the  Javanese,  in  its  peculiar  written  character, 
is  still  that  of  the  court.**  According  to  Wallace  the 
Malays  are  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Tidore, 
Temata,  Macian,  and  ObL  The  northern  peninsula  of 
Gilolo  and  the  island  Ceram  are  inhabited  by  Alfuri ; 
Timor  and  the  neighboring  isles  as  far  to  the  west  as 
Flores  and  Sandalwood,  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  Timor- 
lant,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  more  akin  to  the  Papoos 
than  to  the  Malays,  the  Timorese  being  strictly  distin- 
guished from  both ;  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  island  Buru 
are  partly  Malays,  partly  Alfuri ;  while  the  Papoos  in- 
habit New  Guinea,  the  Kay  and  Am  isles,  Meisol,  Sal- 
watty,  and  Weigim,  and  all  the  country  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Fiji  Isles.  (Comp.  F.  MUller,  Linguistische  Eth- 
nographief  in  hehmyGeograph,Jahrbuch  [Gotha],  1868, 
voL  ii.)  The  Malay  language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its 
construction,  harmonious  in  its  pronunciation,  and  easily 
acquired  by  Europeans.  It  is  the  lingua  Franca  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  its  numerous  dialects,  the  Ja- 
vanese is  the  most  refined,  a  superiority  which  it  owes 
to  the  influence  upon  it  of  Sanscrit  literature.  From 
the  Arabians  (who  gave  the  Mala\^  Mohammedanism) 
their  characters  are  borrowed,  and  many  Arabic  words 
have  also  been  incorporated  with  the  Malay  language, 
by  means  of  which  the  Javanese  are  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  scientific  terms  in  their  own  tongue. 

Religion, — The  civilized  Malays  are  generally  Mo- 
hammedans in  religious  belief;  they  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  Crescent  in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  .  The  tribes 
in  the  interior  and  the  "men  of  the  sea"  have  either 
no  religion  at  all,  or  only  the  most  debased  superstition. 
In  the  years  180»-38  a  sect  of  wild  fanatics,  the  Padris- 
PricBts,  also  called  Orang-Patih,  white  men  (after  their 
dress),  sought  to  re-establish  their  superstitious  creed 
by  fire  and  sword.  They  did  much  mischief  until  the 
Hollanders  found  that  their  own  safety  as  rulers  was 
threatened,  and,  after  a  short  war,  subdued  the  Padris 
and  bnike  their  power  most  substantially.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Indo-Malays  generally  is  not  high ;  they 
are  passionate,  treacherous,  and  revengeful  But  it 
m\\9.i  be  said  that  the  cruelty  and  persecution  which 
the  Malays  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
became  their  conquerors  in  the  16th  century,  and  af- 
terwards under  the  sway  of  the  Hollanders,  greatly 


moulded  the  present  character  of  this  people.  Little  la 
done,  even  in  our  day,  to  ameliorate  the  forlorn  condition 
of  this  unfortunate  people.  Polygamy  is  practiced  only 
among  the  affluent  and  in  the  liu^  towns.  Bfarriage 
can  be  effected  in  three  ways :  either  by  purchase  of  the 
woman,  who,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband,  becomes 
the  property  of  his  nearest  blood-relation ;  by  entering 
upon  a  life  of  servitude  with  the  proposed  father-in-law, 
a  custom  reminding  us  of  the  patriarchal  days  of  the 
Bible ;  by  an  equal  tax  borne  by  both  contracting  par- 
ties. They  practice  the  right  of  circumcision  upon  the 
male  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  The  N.  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  the  Malay  language  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  (1668),  by  Brower;'the 
O.  T.  only  three  fourths  of  a  century  later  (1735) ;  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  at  Batavia  in  1758  in  5  vol&, 
and  often  since,  e.  g.  by  Willmet  (1824,  8  vols.  8vo). 
Comp.  Dulaurier,  Memoirest  lettres  et  rapports  relati/s  du 
court  de  langues  Malage  et  Javanaite  (Par.  1843) ;  Grey 
and  Bleek,  Handbook  of  African,  AuttraUan,  amdPoly^ 
nesian  Theology  (Cape  City,  1868  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo).  See 
Waitz,  Anthropologic  der  Naturvdlker  (Leipsic,  1869, 6 
vols.);  Wallace,  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature  (London, 
1869, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Chambers,  Cgdop,  a.  v.    See  Malay 

ARCHIPKLAOa 

Mal'cbam  (Heb.  MaOeam',  DS^^,  their  king,  as  of- 
ten [and  as  it  should  be  rendered  in  Zeph.  i,  5,  instead 
of  the  Auth.  Vers.  "Malcham,**  i.  e.  Morx>cii] ;  Septuag. 
McXxa/i  V.  r.McXx<»C»Vulg.  J/ofcAom),the  fourth-named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaharaim  by  hb  %rife  Hodesh  (1 
Chron.  viii,  9).     B.C.  prob.  1612.     See  MiixoM. 

Malobi'ah  (Heb.  Malkiuah',  njsb^,  and  [in  Jer. 
xxxviii,6]  Malkiga'hu,  ^irijsip,  king  of  Jehovah ;  Sept. 
McX^fa  or  McX^fac,  but  in  Neh.  v.  r.  McX^iia  or  MiX- 
X«iaj:;  Auth.  Version  "  Malchijah,**  in  1  Chron.  ix,  12  j 
xxiv,  9;  Neh.  iii,  11;  x,  3;  xii,  42;  Ezra  x,  25,  last 
occurrence;  ''Melchiah**  in  Jer.  xxi,  1),  the  name  of 
at  least  ten  persons  near  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile. 

1.  The  son  of  Ethni,  and  father  of  Baaseiah,  Levitet 
of  the  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  40).  RC  much 
ante  1014. 

2.  The  head  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der in  the  distribution  appointed  bv  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  9).     B.C.1014. 

3.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Chron.  ix,  12; 
Neh.  xi,  12),  which  latter  was  one  of  those  who  proposed 
to  execute  the  prophet  Jeremiah  on  a  charge  of  treason 
(Jer.  xxxviii,  1),  although  he  had  but  unfavorably  an- 
swered his  inquiry  respecting  the  fate  of  the  city  (Jer. 
xxi,  1).  B.C.  ante  589.  He  is  very  possibly  the  same 
with  the  son  of  Hammdech  (lit.  the  king's  son),  and  own- 
er or  constructor  of  the  private  dungeon  into  which  Jer- 
emiah was  cruelly  thrown  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6).  See  Jer- 
EMtAH.  "  The  title  hen-hani'Melek  is  applied  to  Jerah- 
meel  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26),  who  was  among  those  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  take  prisoners  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch ;  to  Joash,  who  appears  to  have  held  an  office  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  governor  of  the  cit}%  and  to  whose 
custody  Micaiah  was  committed  by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii, 
26);  and  to  Maaseiah,  who  was  slain  by  Zicbri,  the 
Ephraimite,  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).  It  would  seem  from 
these  passages  that  the  title  *  king's  son'  was  official, 
like  that  of  *king*s  mother,*  and  applied  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  exercised  functions  somcrrbat  similar 
to  those  of  Potiphar  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.** 

4.  ()ne  of  the  Israelites,  former  residents  (or  descend- 
ant.**) of  Parosh,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
exUe  ( Ezra  x,  25).     RC.  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  same  place  (or  parentage) 
who  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  25).  B.C.  459.  In  the  Sept 
(ad  loc.  and  1  Esd.  ix,  26)  his  name  appears  as  'Atrvfiiac. 

6.  One  of  the  former  residents  (or  descendants)  of 
Ilarim,  who  assisted  in  reconstructing  the  wall  of  Jeni- 
salem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  1 1).    B.C 
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446.    He  was  one  of  the  Israelites  who  had  previously 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x,  31).    B.C.  459. 

7.  Son  of  Kechab,  and  ruler  of  part  of  Beth-haccerem, 
who  repaired  the  dung-gate  of  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  iii,  14).     B.a  446. 

8.  The  son  of  a  "  goldsmith,"  and  the  repairer  of  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposite  Ophel  (Neh.  iii,  31). 
B.a446. 

9.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  as  musicians,  appar- 
ently vocal,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  waUs  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.C.  446. 

10.  One  of  those  who  supported  £zra  on  the  left 
liand  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii,  4) ;  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
the  priests  who  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  entered 
into  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x,  3).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Mal'chiel  (Heb.  MalUiel%  bH-»sbB,  kmg  of  God; 
Sept.  M cXx(';X)}  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Beriah, 
son  of  Asher  (Cien.  xlvi,  17) ;  he  became  the  "  father" 
(?  founder)  of  Birzavith  (1  Chron.  vii,31),  and  his  de- 
scendants bore  his  name  (Numb.  xxvi,45).  RC.  1856. 
''Josephus  {Ant.  ii,7,4)  reckons  him  with  Heber  among 
the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  number  of 
Jacob's  children  and  grandchildren  to  seventy,  without 
reckoning  great-grandchildren." 

Marchlelite  (Heb.  MalkUlV,  ^htX^nh-Q,  patro- 
nymic from  Malchielj  used  collectively;  Sept  MaXxt- 
f/Ai,  Auth.Vers.  "  Malchielites"),  a  descendant  of  Mal- 
CHiEL  (Numb,  xxvi,  45). 

Malohi'jah  (in  several  passages,  for  diflTerent  men). 
See  Malchiah. 

Mal'Qhiram  (Heb.  Afalkiram%  D'J'^siB,  king  of 
height ;  Sept.  MeXxiprV)'  ^^®  second  son  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin,  bom  to  him  (according  to  Jewish  tradition,  by 
Susannah)  during  his  captivity  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  and 
apparently  himself  without  issue  (see  Strong's  Harmony 
and  Expos,  of  the  Gosp.  p.  17).     B.C.  post  598. 

Malohi-Bhii''a  (Heb.  MaUd-Shu'a,  Sl^-' ^sbp, 
king  of  help,  twice  as  one  word,  yid'^sbp,  1  Sam.  xiv, 
49 ;  xxxi,  2 ;  where  the  Auth.  Vers.  Anglicizes  "  Mel- 
chi-shua;"  Septuag.  and  Vulg.  everywhere  MaXxttroui, 
Melchisua),  the  second  or  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,d3;  ix,39),  apparency  by  Ahi- 
iioam  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ;  he  perished  m  the  battle  at  Gil- 
boa  with  his  father  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  2 ;  1  Chron.  x,  2).  RC. 
1053.  "  In  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Saul's  eldest  son 
was  .Jehovistic  in  form  (Jehovah  hath  given) fWhereaB  no 
such  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  names  of  the  other  sons, 
some  writers  (e.g.  Mr.  F.  Newman)  have  seen  a  trace  of 
Saul's  gradual  apostasy.  Josephus  only  mentions  Mal- 
chishuah  once,  (\fler  his  brothers  (MfX^wof,  Ant.  vi,  14, 
7)." 

Marchus  (MaXxoc,  from  the  Heb.  r|bp,  king,  or 
Tyih^y  counsellor),  a  slave  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphaa, 
and  the  individual  among  the  party  sent  to  arrest  Jesus 
whose  right  ear  was  cut  ofT  by  Peter  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  10),  but  which  was  cured  by  a 
touch  from  Christ  (Luke  xxii,  51).  He  had  a  kinsman, 
another  slave  of  the  same  master  (John  xviii,  26).  A.D. 
29.  The  name  of  MalchuA  was  not  unfrequent  among  the 
Greeks  (see  Wetsteiu,  ad  loc ;  Gesenius,  Mowtm.  Phcen. 
p.  409),  but  it  was  usually  applied  to  persons  of  Oriental 
countries,  as  to  an  Arab  chieftain  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  5, 
I ;  xiv,  14, 1 ;  xv,  6. 2).  This  Malchus  "  was  the  personal 
servant  {dovKog)  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of  the 
bailiflfe  or  apparitors  (uirrtpkrtf^)  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
high-priest  intended  is  Caiaphas,  no  doubt  (though  Annas 
is  called  dpxuptvi:  in  the  same  connection),  for  John,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  former  (John  xviii,  15),  is 
the  only  one  of  the  evangelists  who  gives  the  name  of 
Alalchus.  This  servant  was  probably  stepping  forward 
at  the  moment,  with  others,  to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus, 
when  the  zealous  Peter  struck  at  him  with  his  sword. 
The  blow  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  more  effoctivei 


but  reached  only  the  ear.  It  may  be,  as  Stier  remarks 
{Reden  Jesu,  vi,  268),  that  the  man,  seeing  the  danger, 
threw  his  head  or  body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the 
right  ear  more  than  the  other.  The  allegation  that  the 
writers  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  because  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  John  say  either  ofn'ov  or  wTapiov  (as 
if  that  meant  the  Uppet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke 
says  ovCf  is  groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment age,  like  the  modem  Romaic,  often  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  In  fact, 
Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the  other  in 
this  very  narrative.  The  Saviour,  as  his  pursuers  were 
about  to  seize  him,  asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment 
longer  (ian  swc  rovrov),  and  that  moment  he  used  in 
restoring  the  wounded  man  to  soundness.  The  a-^dfti- 
vov  rov  utTtov  may  indicate  (which  is  not  forbidden  by 
d^tiKtv,  diriKo^l/iv)  that  the  ear  still  adhered  slightly 
to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable  that  Luke,  the  physician, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who  mentions  the  act  of 
healing"  (Smith).  "  Some  think  Peter's  name  was  omit- 
ted by  the  synoptists,  lest  the  publication  of  it  in  his 
lifetime  should  expose  him  to  the  revenge  of  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  but,  as  the  gospels  were  not  published,  this 
seems  improbable.'* 

Maldive  Islands,  a  chain  of  low  coral  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  about  400  miles  west-south-west  of 
Ceylon,  some  500  miles  in  length  by  45  in  average 
breadth,  consist  of  17  groups  or  atolls,  each  atoll  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef.  The  entire  number,  including 
the  islets,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Mali,  the  largest 
of  the  chain,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2000,  is  the  residence  of  the  native  prince, 
"  the  sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,''  who  is  a 
tributary  prince  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon.  The  popu- 
ktion  of  all  the  islands  is  estimated  at  150,000.  The 
larger  and  inhabited  islands  are  clad  with  palm,  6g,  cit- 
ron, and  bread-fmit  ttees.  Grain  is  also  abundantly  pro- 
duced. Wild-fowl  breed  in  prodigious  numbers;  tish, 
rice  (imported  from  Hindustan),  and  cocoa-nuts,  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  These  people  are 
strict  Mohammedans  in  their  religion. 

Maldonatos,  Joannes  (1),  a  celebrated  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Las  Casas-de-la-Reina,  in  Estremadu- 
ra,  in  1534;  studied  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  taught  Greek,  philosophy,  and  theology  with 
great  success;  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  coUege  were  of- 
ten too  small  to  accommodate  his  numerous  pupils.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Poitiers,  France,  from  whence 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  brought  him  to  the  University 
of  Pont-&»Mous8on.  Later  he  came  to  Paris,  ami  there 
created  an  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  His  exegetical 
lectures  were  attended  not  only  by  Romanists,  but  even 
by  Protestants,  and  the  renown  of  his  teaching  reminds 
one  of  the  history  of  Abelard.  His  brilliant  course  was 
checkered  by  accusations  against  him  of  having  induced 
the  president,  Montbmn,  to  will  away  all  his  fortune  to 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  teaching  false  doctrines 
touching  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  He 
was  acquitted,  however,  on  both  charges,  but  left  Paris, 
and  retired  to  Bourges,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
egetical'studies,  and  prepared  several  of  the  works  (see 
list  below)  which  have  made  bis  name  celebrated.  He 
was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  (iregory  XHI,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  SeptuaginU  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1583.  His  principal  works  are  Com- 
mentarii  in  pracipuos  Sacra  ScripturtB  Itbros  Veteria 
Testumenti  (Paris,  1643,  fol.)  : — Commentarii  in  quatuor 
EvangeJistaSf  etc  (Lugd.  1615 ;  Mayence,  1841-45, 5  vols, 
8vo).  "  Though  condemned  by  some,  and  procuring  for 
its  author  the  title  of  *  virolentissimus  et  maledicentissi- 
mus,*  this  work  has  received  from  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant writers  a  just  meed  of  praise  (see  Bayle,  Richard 
Simon,  Schlichtingiiis,  M.  Poole,  and  Jackson).  In  this 
work  Maldonatus  collates  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
with  great  ability,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  differ  even 
from  Augustine,  when  sound  exegesis  demands  it.  He 
shows  acquaintance  with  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  N.T.,, 
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and  with  the  Sept.  version  of  the  O.  T.,  and  with  the' 
original  Hebrew."  The  critical  Simon  {Hist,  crif.  de$ 
prmcip.  commentatfurs  du  N,  T,  p.  618  sq.)  says  he  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  one  else  in  explaining  the  literal 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  also  wrote  Traite  des 
SacremetUs  (Lyon.  1614, 4to)  :—TraHi  de  la  grdct^  etc 
(Paris,  1677,  foL)  i—Traiti  des  angts  et  des  demons  (Paris, 
1617) : — Tractatus  de  caremomis  {Bibliotheca  ritualiSy 
Rome,  1781,  4to).  Svmmula  casuum  conscientia  has 
been,  we  believe,  unjustly  accredited  to  Maldonatus.  It 
is  a  work  of  doubtful  morality,  and  very  unlike  the 
productions  of  Maldonatus.  See  Herzog,  Real-Enqf- 
klop,  viii,  8.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  vi,  s.  v. ; 
Kitto,  Cydop,  Bibt,  Lit,  s.  v.;  Prat,  Maldonat  et  VCrd- 
versiti  de  Paris  (1867);  TheoL  Quarterly^  1860  (iv),  p. 
682. 

Maldonatus,  Joannes  (2),  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who, 
according  to  Aubertus  Mineus,  was  a  priest  of  Burgos, 
and  is  stated  by  Zeller  to  have  ordered  the  lessons  of 
the  Roman  Breviary,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1549  he  published  a  treatise,  De  Se- 
nectitte  Christiana,  and  an  elegant  abridgment  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  vol.  iii,  s.  v. 

Male  (Heb.  "^St,  zakar',  Gen.  i,  27 ;  vi,  19 ;  xxxiv, 
25),  applied  to  the  male  of  either  man  or  beasts.  The 
superior  estimation  in  which  male  children  were  held 
among  the  Hebrews  is  testified  by  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  we  find  the  same  feeling,  expressed  al- 
most in  the  same  words,  still  existing  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries (see  Job  iii,  3 ;  and  oomp.  Roberts,  Observ,  ad  loc.). 
See  Child. 

Malebranche,  Nicholas,  a  French  Jesuit,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  peculiar  philosophical  views,  and  for 
the  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  the  style  in  which  they 
were  expounded.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Cartesians,  aiming  by  his  speculations  to  correct 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  Des  Cartes's  philosophy 
[see  Spinoza],  and  occupies  an  eminent,  though  not  a 
controlling,  position  in  the  history  of  the  higher  philos- 
ophy. Some  knowledge  of  his  system  is  required  for 
the  just  estimariou  of  the  doctrines  both  of  Locke  and 
of  Leibnitz,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  views  of 
Berkeley. 

Lt/f.— Malebranche  was  bora  of  respectable  parents 
in  Paris,  Aug.  6, 1688.  Feeble  and  sickly  from  his  birth, 
and  deformed  b>'  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  he  was  reared 
with  the  tenderest  care,  and  was  educated  mainly  at 
home.  His  ill  health  and  his  deformity  confirmed  the 
natural  shyness  of  his  disposition.  He  avoided  the  com- 
panionship of  robust,  sanguine,  and  active  playmates, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditation.  He 
found  his  world  within  himselt  Eager  for  seclusion 
from  the  turmoil  of  life,  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesuits,  and  joined  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  studies 
were  at  first  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  but 
these  he  soon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  his  memory.  He  was  next  induced  by  the  learned 
Richard  Simon  to  prosecute  sacred  criticism  and  the 
•Oriental  languages.  They  had  few  attractions  for  him. 
In  this  wavering  mood  he  picked  up  the  then  recently 
published  treatise  of  Des  Cartes  On  Man,  To  this  new- 
ly-acquired treasure  he  devoted  himself  assiduously,  and 
sought  the  mastery  of  the  Cartesian  doctrines  and  of 
philosophical  problems.  Thus  he  busied  himself  for  the 
next  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eminent  of  the  Cartesians.  His  perspicacity 
discerned  the  weak  point  of  the  Cartesian  s}'8tem ;  and 
•he  was  too  honest  and  too  independent  to  be  "  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistrt"  He  meditated  intently — 
closing  the  windows  of  his  room  that  he  might  not  be 
distracted  by  the  light  and  noise  of  the  outer  world; 
and  he  revolved  in  silence  and  solitude  the  arduous 
questions  which  presented  themselves  for  solution.  He 
read  little,  thinking  the  knowledge  of  man,  of  mind,  and 
of  Gh)d  the  all-sufficient  realm  of  speculation;  and  con- 


sidering that  soch  knowledge  was  to  be  attained  only 
by  diligence,  introspection,  and  abstract  reasoning.  For- 
tified and  enriched  by  such  silent  and  solitary  labors, 
Malebranche  proposed  his  modifications  of  Cartesianism 
in  a  work  entitled  Recherche  de  la  Viriti,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1673 ;  the  second 
and  third  were  published  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  was  brought 
out,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1712.  This  is  his 
principal  work ;  it  is  that  which  determines  his  positinn 
in  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion.  Besides  other  in- 
teresting topics  discussed,  it,  in  a  manner  less  open  to 
objection,  propounded  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  Seeing 
all  things  m  God,  The  treatise  itself  was  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  knowledge,  of 
the  origin  of  ideas,  of  the  mode  of  avoiding  errcr  and 
arrivuig  at  truth,  of  the  precautions  required  to  guard 
against  delusions  of  various  kinds,  and  especially  the 
fallacies  which  arise  from  the  senses  and  from  prejudice. 
Malebranche  has  been  accused  of  unacknowledged  obli- 
gations to  Bacon.  In  this  he  only  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  master  Des  Cartes.  Nor  did  he 
deviate  from  his  exemplar  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  execution  of  the  book.  The  style  was 
so  exquisite  that  it  exercised  an  irresistible  fascinatioo 
over  all  its  readers.  Many  who  rejected  his  prindplea 
and  deductions  were  charmed  by  their  exposition ;  and 
many  were  beguiled  into  the  acceptance  of  his  reveries 
by  the  plausiblity  of  their  presentation,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  their  expression.  His  ornate  style  disguised 
his  dogmas  even  to  himself.  Hb  language  wanted  phil- 
osophical precision,  and  offered  many  salient  points  for 
attack.  His  system  was  assailed  by  Foucher,  by  An- 
toine  Araauld,  and  by  Locke.  The  Jesuit  Du  Tertre,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  order,  reluctantly  impugned  it. 
Hardouin,  in  his  A  (heists  Unmasked,  accused  it  of  athe- 
istic characteristics.  Leibnitz,  in  defending  it  against 
such  charges,  admitted  that  the  looseness  of  the  bril- 
liant presentation  rendered  it  liable  to  misapprehension 
and  misrepresentation,  but  maintained  that  the  real 
opinions  of  the  author  were  very  different  from  thoae 
attributed  to  him  by  his  opponents  {Lettre  a  M,Jiemomd, 
Nov.  4,  1716).  The  whole  system  of  Malebranche,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  departure  from  Cartesianism,  is  centred  in 
the  doctrine  of  hb  **  Vbion  in  God,"  and  thu  doctrine 
led  by  a  logical  development  to  those  views  of  free  will 
and  grace  which  resulted  in  the  controversy  with  Ar- 
nauld  (1680).  Hb  inquiries  were,  however,  actuated 
throughout  by  an  earnest  religions  desire  for  the  puri- 
fication and  elevation  of  hb  fellow-men,  and  were  oot 
confined  to  metaphysical  speculation,  but  were  extended 
to  practical  topics.  With  thb  design  he  compoeed  his 
Consolations  Chrefiennes  (1676),  and  hb  Traits  de  la 
Morale  (1684).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
ethical  philosophy,  and  has  merited  the  high  commen- 
dation of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Besides  these  noted 
treatises,  Malebranche  was  the  author  of  several  essays, 
on  various  scientific  topics,  publbhed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Whatever  opposition  was  ex- 
cited by  the  peculiarity,  or  the  extravagance,  or  the  ap- 
parent peril  of  hb  metaphysical  speculadons,  he  was  al- 
ways held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  amiability,  his  in- 
telligence, hb  simple  goodness,  and  hb  unaffected  pietj. 

The  life  of  a  valetudinarian  so  retired,  and  bound  by 
the  restraints  of  a  rigid  religious  order,  offers  few  in- 
cidents for  curious  investigation.  The  calm  and  equa- 
ble tenor  of  Malebranche*s  frail  existence  was  pro- 
longed till  he  had  entered  hb  seventy-eighth  year,  when, 
in  another  form  of  existence,  he  may  be  believed  to 
have  entered  upon  that  **  vision  of  all  things  in  God** 
which,  with  pious  enthusiasm,  he  had  endeavived  to  an- 
ticipate on  earth.  He  died  in  Paris  Oct.  13, 1715,  a  year 
and  a  month  before  hb  great  contemporary  Leibnitx. 

Philosophy, — The  cardinal  tenet  of  the  philofiopliy  of 
Malebranche,  which  contradistingubhes  it  from  that  of 
Des  Cartes,  of  Spinoza,  of  LeibnitE,  etc,  of  the  reform- 
ing and  of  the  acquiescing  acolytes  of  the  OutesiaD 
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school^  is  the  doctrine  of  Mew^  all  things  in  God^  to  which 
such  frequent  leference  has  already  been  made.  The 
motive,  the  meaning,  the  genesis  of  this  doctrine,  and  its 
relation  to  antecedent,  contemporary,  and  subsequent 
speculation,  are  unintelligible,  unless  it  is  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  dogmas  of  Des  Cartes  and  their 
development.  Des  Cartes  (q.  v.)  recognised  only  two 
essences  in  the  universe,  thought  and  extension,  which 
with  him  were  the  equivalents  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  mystery,  the  enigma,  which  presents  itself  in 
such  endless  forms,  and  which  inevitably  returns  with 
all  the  Protean  changes  of  metaphysical  speculation — 
which  cannot  be  evaded  in  the  study  of  that  strange 
microcosm,  Man,  in  which  body  and  soul  are  so  ind- 
mately,  and,  apparently,  so  everlastingly  united — which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  ascertaining  the  interaction  of 
the  mena  sana  or  nuana,  and  the  corpus  sanum  or  inaa- 
nuroj  or  in  determining  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation 
— the  wondrous  riddle  is,  how  can  mind  act  upon  mat- 
ter, or  matter  act  upon  mind,  and  the  one  regulate  or  af- 
fect the  other.  The  diversity  of  the  unsatisfactory  so- 
lutions will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  explanations  pro- 
pounded by  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Des  Cartes,  recognising  the  impossibility  of 
any  solution  in  the  relations  of  the  transitory  creation, 
as  he  had  arbitrarily  conceived  it,  and  with  the  absolute 
divorce  of  the  two  existences  postulated  by  him,  intro- 
duced a  Deus  ex  machina,  and  imagined  a  divine  inter- 
position to  effect  concurrent  action  on  every  occasion 
where  the  joint  operation  of  intellectual  and  physical 
nature  was  manifested.  To  this  hypothesis  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  Assistancy,  This 
scheme  is  assuredly  obnoxious  to  the  sharp  censure  of 
Aristotle  on  some  of  hb  precursers,  and  renders  the  ac- 
tive intelligence  of  the  human  race  a  mere  collection  of 
intrusive  episodes,  like  a  miserable  tragedy  {Afetitph,  xi, 
x-xiii,  iii).  The  explanation  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
not  merely  a  presumption,  but  utterly  inefficacious,  and 
of  most  pernicious  tendency.  Obviously,  it  made  the 
creating  and  sustaining  (xod  the  direct  agent  in  man's 
actions  in  all  cases  where  inward  contemplation  pro- 
ceeded to  outward  act,  and  it  made  the  universe  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  puppetry,  whose  motions  were  commu- 
nicated by  a  hidden  personage  constantly  jerking  at 
the  strings.  The  logical  inconsistency  of  maintaining 
an  entire  separation  between  the  grand  constituents  of 
human  nature,  and  of  requiring  divine  intervention  for 
all  effective  manifestation  of  human  thought,  offended 
the  acute  perspicacity  of  Spinoza.  He  sought  to  re- 
store harmony  and  congruity  to  the  philosophical  in- 
terpretation of  the  intelligible  worid,  by  considering 
thought  and  action,  mind  and  matter,  as  only  effluences, 
phenomenal  coruscatious,  from  the  one,  sole,  independ- 
ent, self-sustaining,  eternal,  all-embracing  Existence, 
which  did  not  so  much  support  and  r^ulate,  as  con- 
stitute and  contain  alike  the  whole  creation  and  the 
Creator.  This,  of  course,  pushed  Cartesianism  to  the 
absurdity  of  its  logical  extreme,  but  annihilated  all 
moral  responsibUity,  all  distinctions  of  nature,  annulled 
all  individual  existence,  establishing,  in  short,  a  pure 
Pantheism.  But  Pantheism,  whether  Stoic,  Platonic, 
Spinozistic,  or  Schellingistic,  b  the  negation  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  of  all  Mparable  exbtence,  and  df  all  the  du- 
ties, the  hopes,  and  the  fears  that  spring  from  human 
obligations  to  a  heavenly  Father,  and  to  a  divine  Cre- 
ator and  beneficent  Governor  of  the  universe. 

About  the  same  time  that  Spinoza  was  secretly  en- 
gaged in  transmuting  Cartesianbm  into  Panthebm,  and 
probably  independently  of  any  impulse  from  hb  inves- 
tigations, Malebranche  endeavored  to  uphold  and  en- 
force the  obligations  which  were  nullified  by  the  Spino- 
zbtic  system,  to  preserve  all  the  dogmas  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, to  fortify  the  sense  of  religious  duty,  to  escape 
the  hazards  and  aberrations  of  the  Cartesian  theory, 
are  yet  to  uphold  the  Cartesian  doctrine  in  its  essential 
characteristics,  by  correcting  its  excesses,  and  by  indi- 
cating the  means  of  conciliation  between  the  two  widely 


separated  constituents  of  hb  creation.  The  Carteaijui 
fantasy  of  assistancy  he  supplanted  by  hb  own  cele- 
brated hypothesis  of  Occasional  Causes,  Instead  of  sup- 
posing all  material  motion,  in  accordance  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  apparently  moving  mind,  to  be  due  to  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  the  Divinity,  disconnected  from 
human  intelligence,  he  imagined  that  all  such  phenom- 
ena were  provoked  by  images  of  change  reflected  from 
the  divine  mind,  and  that  human  knowledge  and  action 
proceeded  exclusively  from  seeing  all  things  in  God, 

A  half-truth  b  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  b  the 
most  seductive  form  of  delusion.  The  moiety  of  truth 
which  b  present  usually  precludes  the  suspicion  of  de- 
ception. Such  a  half-truth  was  Malebranche's  devout 
imagination  of  the  vbion  of  the  universe  in  the  divine 
mind.  It  was,  however  unwittingly  to  himself,  the  Pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  contemplated  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  disguised  by  a  brilliant  but  very  translu- 
cent veiL  It  b  an  indubitable,  because  it  b  a  revealed 
truth,  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being;"  that  "there  b  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding;"  that 
"the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  hb  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding;"  but  how  thb  quicken- 
ing and  illuminaring  power  of  the  Almighty  b  so  exer- 
cised as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  independent  action  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  free  agency  of  the  human 
wUl,  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  problems  of  tran- 
scendental speculation.  Our  finite  capacities  can  attain 
a  definite  solution  only  by  a  violent  severance  of  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  mutilation  of  the  truth.  We  may 
throw  a»de  one  half,  and  accept  the  other  half  as  com- 
plete and  exclusive,  thus  welcoming  Fatalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Panthebm,  in  all  the  various  shades  of  idealis- 
tic subtlety,  on  the  other.  That  every  moment  of  our 
continuous  existence  must  be  ascribed  to  the  uninter- 
mittent  support  of  the  original  creating  power;  that  all 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  our  capacity  for  thought 
and  action,  require  the  same  upholding  agency;  that 
thb  b  the  divine  action  of  grace  on  our  will  and  con- 
science; the  divine  guidance  and  providence  in  shaping 
our  ends  and  the  issues  of  our  conduct;  the  divine 
impulse  and  irradiation  in  our  best  decisions,  and  in  our 
intuitive  apprehensions  of  recondite  truths — these  are 
positions  eamestiy  entertained  and  asserted  by  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  thinkers,  of  all  schoob  and  vocations, 
in  every  age.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  to  these  conclusions 
might  be  summoned,  more  numerous  than  those  con- 
voked by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  common-sense,  and  rendering  much  less  ques- 
tionable testimony.  "  Omnis  sapientia  a  Domino  Deo 
est  ;*'  "  a  Deo  projecta  et  sapientia"  (Ecclus.  i,  1 ;  xv,  10). 
"  Mihi  autem  Deus  dedit  dicere  ex  sententia,  et  prsMu- 
mere  digna  horum  qu»  mihi  dantur :  quoniam  ipse  sa- 
pientisB  dux  est  et  sapientiam  emendatur.  In  manu 
enim  illius  et  nos  et  sermones  nostri,  et  omnis  sapientia, 
et  operum  scientia,  et  disciplina.  Ipse  enim  dedit  mihi 
horum  quie  sunt  sdentiam  veram"  (Wisd.  vii,  15-17). 
"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."  "  Nemo 
vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afllatu  divino  uraquam  fuit" 
(Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor,  ii,  Ixvi,  §  167).  Thb  tenet  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  Cicero  from  Plato,  or  even  from 
Homer,  but  it  has  been  recently  approved  by  Whewell, 
Blackie,  and  Dallas.  "Sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet; 
malorum  bonorumque  nostrorum  obeervator  et  custos. 
Hie,  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat 
Bonus  vero  vir  sine  deo  nemo  est ;  an  potuit  aliquis  su- 
pra fortunam  nisi  ab  illo  adjustus  exsurgere?  Ille  dat 
consilia  magnifica  et  erecta.  In  unoquoque  virorum  bo- 
norum,  quis  deus  incertum  est,  habitat  deus"  (Seneca, 
Epist,  Mor,  iv,  xii  [xlii  ],  §  2).  Similar  declarations  are 
to  be  found  in  Thales,  Democritus,  Plato,  Proclus,  Plo- 
tinus,  and  a  very  remarkable  one  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  {Siromat,  v,  14).  S.  Augustin  says, "  Initium  ergo 
ejus  figmentum  est  Dei :  non  enim  est  ulla  natura  etiam 
in  extremis  infimisque  vestiolis^quam  non  ille  constituit 
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a  quo  est  omnia  modas,  omnis  species,  omnis  ordo ;  sine 
quibus  nihil  rerum  inveniri  vel  cogitari  potest"  {De  Civ, 
Deiy  xi,  xv).  The  thesis  has  been  amply  commented 
upon,  elucidated  and  expanded,  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Henry  of  Ghent,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  schoolmen.  It  is  confirmed  by  lord  Ba- 
con, John  Millin,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  modems,  out  of  Germany  as  well  as  in 
that  land  of  golden  mists.  "  In  this,  at  once  most  com- 
prehensive and  most  appropriate  acceptation  of  the  word, 
reason  is  pre-eminently  spiritual,  and  a  spirit,  even  our 
spirit,  through  an  effluence  of  the  same  grace  by  which 
we  are  privileged  to  say.  Our  Father'^  (Coleridge,  Auls 
to  Reflection) ;  and  the  same  author  cites  with  approval 
a  still  stronger  utterance  to  the  like  effect  fh)m  that 
easily  distinguishable  personage,  John  Smith,  1660. 

Leibnitz  might  well  say  that  Malebranche's  doctrine 
was  no  novelty.  .  It  was,  indeed,  both  very  old  and  very 
generally  accredited,  but  in  a  form  and  with  an  applica- 
tion widely  different  from  what  was  contemplated  by 
him  in  its  new  presentation.  The  long  citation  of  the 
evidences  of  its  general  acceptance— and  not  the  tenth 
part  accessible  has  been  given— may  be  pardoned  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  exhibit  its  familiarity  to  the  greatest 
intellects,  and  its  inclusion  of  actual  and  important  truth. 
The  doctrine  is  true,  but  it  is  most  perilous.  It  must  be 
received  with  habitual  caution,  and  with  most  circum- 
spect limitations.  It  runs  along  a  sharp  crest,  with 
precipices  on  either  hand  stretching  sheer  down  into 
unfathomable  abysses.  On  this  narrow  path,  at  this 
giddy  elevation,  Malebranche  was  unable  to  pre8er\'e 
his  balance,  however  pure  and  lofty  was  his  design.  Hb 
speculation  topples  over  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  Pan- 
theism, and  is  distinguished  from  Spinozism  rather  by 
ita  motive  and  spirit  than  by  its  tendency  or  result. 
*^  The  vision  of  all  things  in  God"  becomes  a  new  be- 
cause a  changed  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  philosoph- 
ical Jesuit.  He  is  carried  away  from  all  safe  landmarks 
by  his  own  noble  but  misguiding  enthusiasm,  and  justi- 
fies the  censure  of  Brucker,  "  non  multum  ab  entbusias- 
mo,  vel  etiam  a  Quackerorum  illuminatione  immediata 
abesse  videtur." 

In  the  theory  of  Malebranche,  body  and  spirit,  being 
totally  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  incapable  of  in- 
tercommmiication,  can  be  brought  into  harmonious — 
and,  indeed,  into  possible— co-operation  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  higher  nature.  As  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  the  postulate  of  Des  Cartes,  is  the  substance  and 
the  evidence  of  intelligible  existence,  supreme  knowl- 
edge or  omniscience  must  be  the  attribute  and  exclusive 
,  property  of  the  only  Absolute  Existence.  All  thuigs, 
therefore,  primarily  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind  and  in  the 
Divine  Contemplation;  and  their  genuine,  as  well  as 
their  original,  reality  is  as  the  archetypal  idea  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence.  Temporal  exbtences,  with  their 
alterations  and  combinations,  proceed  from  the  divine 
aspiration.  All  their  forms,  modes,  habita,  changes — 
separately,  and  in  the  intricate  dance  of  spiritual  and 
material  mutations  and  complications  —  are  presented 
and  reveale<l  to  the  gaze  of  other  intelligencea  only  in 
the  mirror  of  (lod's  mind.  This  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  Pre-established  Harmony  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  is  much 
nearer  to  the  infinite  effluxes  of  the  Godhead  in  Spinoza. 
It  is  only  in  their  divine  types  that  we  contemplate  the 
marvels  of  sublunary  change,  receive  impressions  from 
without,  and  regulate  our  actions  accordingly.  We  see 
all  things  in  God — and  all  material  motions  concurrent 
with  our  will  are  produced,  as  on  the  Cartesian  system, 
by  divine  intervention.  All  our  perceptions  and  sensa- 
tions, apparently  excited  by  extrinsic  stimulations,  are 
due  to  divine  action.  The  extrinsic  object  is  perceived, 
not  in  itself,  nor  even  in  its  sensible  image ;  but  the  sen- 
sible image  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  idea  abiding  in 
the  mind  of  God.  Thus  man,  and  man's  sensibilities, 
are  not  the  cause,  the  immediate  cause  at  least,  of  his 
perceptions  or  of  his  actions ;  but  they  are  only  the  oo- 
canon  of  God*8  revealing  that  perception  through  the 


idea  subsisting  in  himself,  or  of  his  impelling  to  the  ao 
tion  which  may  ensue  frtm  the  conception,  but  without 
actual  dependence  upon  it.  "  Non  sentement  lea  hcmroes 
ne  sont  point  les  veritables  causes  des  mouvements  qu'ila 
produisent  dans  leurs  corps;  il  semble  m^me  qu'il  y  ait 
contradiction  qu'ils  puissent  Tetre.  .  .  .  U  n  y  a  que 
Dieu  qui  soit  veritable  cause,  et  qui  est  veritabkment 
la  puissance  de  mouvoir  les  corps"  {Traiie  de  Morale, 
liv.  vi,  p"«  ii,  ch.  iii). 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Malebranche  is  all  that  pre- 
serves enduring  interest^  and  that  needs  concern  us  here. 
It  gained  only  a  very  limited  and  temporary  acceptance. 
Its  invalidity  was  almost  imroediat<rly  and  intuitively 
recognised,  and  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  other  schemc-a 
of  like  character  and  of  like  frailty,  or  was  hustled  out 
of  consideration  by  wholly  contracUctory  doctrines.  It 
may  again  return  unexpectedly  in  other  forms,  but  in 
its  own  Cartesian  garb  it  has  passed  away  forever.  Its 
applications  and  devclopmenta,  ingenious  as  they  are, 
and  animated  as  they  are  with  a  spirit  of  pure  and  deep 
devotion,  have  few  special  claims  to  attention.  Many 
valuable  counsels,  many  stimulating  and  comforting  ex- 
hortations, many  precious  exhortations  for  the  guidance 
of  our  investigations,  our  feelings,  and  our  conduct,  are 
presented  in  the  graceful  and  perspicuous  expositions  of 
the  serene-tempered  and  heavenly-minded  philosopher, 
whose  heart  saw  all  things  in  God,  if  his  metaphysics 
failed  to  prove  that  vision  of  the  divinity  to  be  the  sole 
possible  mode  of  finite  thought  and  action.  His  mural 
system  was  directly  founded  on  his  cardinal  tenet,  and 
feU  with  it.  He  referred  all  virtue  to  the  recognition 
and  love  of  the  universal  order  as  it  exbts  eternally  in 
the  Divine  Reason,  where  every  created  reason  contem- 
plates it  There  is  some  analog}-  between  thb  view  and 
the  ennobling  reflections  of  Donoso  Cortes^  but  it  is 
open  to  the  objections  made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  to  others  which  he  has  not  made.  Malebranche, 
however,  merits  the  praise  of  the  same  just  and  discrim- 
inating critic,  that  "  he  is  perhaps  the  first  philosopher 
who  has  precisely  laid  down  and  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  virtue  'consists  in  pure  intentions  and 
dispositions  of  muid,  without  which  actions,  however 
conformable  to  rules,  are  not  truly  moral' " — a  thesis  de- 
veloped, and  perhaps  degraded,  by  Paley. 

The  further  criticism  of  Malebrauche*s  writings  is 
unnecessary,  though  they  merited  a  formal  refutation 
by  Locke,  a  rectification  and  a  partial  acceptance  by 
Leibnitz.  '•  Quod  ad  controversiam  attinet^  utrum  omnia 
videamus  in  Deo  (quae  utique  vetus  est  sententia,  et,  si 
sano  sensu  intelligatur,  non  omnino  spemenda),  an  ".  ero 
proprias  ideas  habeamus,  sciendum  est,  et  si  omnia  in 
Deo  videamus,  necesse  tamen  est  ut  habeamus  et  ideas 
proprias"  ....  {MeditationeSj  1684 ;  Opera  Ed,  Dvtfuji, 
tom.  ii,  p"  i,  p.  12 ;  comp.  Lettre  a  M,  Montmort,  Nov.  4, 
1716;  ibid.  p.  217). 

Thus  Malebranche  is  admitted  into  honorable  and 
lasting  conjunction  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Spino- 
za, Locke,  and  Leibnitz;  and,  sharing  in  the  light  in 
which  they  lived,  he  participated  in  moulding  the  in- 
fluences which  formed  the  succeeding  generation  of  bold 
and  curious  metaphysical  inquirers,  and  left  behind  the 
memory  and  the  example  of  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  ir- 
reproachabte  existence.  The  other  productions  of  Mal- 
ebranche were  partly  controversial  and  partly  religious 
Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Kntrrtient  d'vn  Pki" 
losophe  Chretien  et  d'un  Philosophe  Chinoit  sur  la  Xatvre 
de  Dieu  (Paris,  1708)  :—De  la  Natun  et  de  la  Grace 
(Amsterdam,  1680) : — Entretient  sur  la  Metapkysique  H 
mr  la  Religion  (Rotterd.  1688 ;  of  a  mystical  character, 
blending  religion  with  metaphysics).  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  11 
vols.  12mo;  new  edition  by  Genoude  and  Lourdoueix, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Literature. — ^The  works  of  Malebranche  are  probably 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  system,  and  to  be 
indicated  in  regard  to  its  tendencies.    Besides  Brucker 
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«nd  the  other  historians  of  philosophy,  the  following  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage :  Arnauld,  Dt8  Idees  Vrtnet 
et  FcauMt;  Bayle,  Did.  Hist,  et  Critique;  Norris,  Essay 
towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intellectual  World 
(Lond.  1701,2  vols.  8 vo) ;  h^ihmtz,  ExammdesSeriHinmts 
de  MaUbremche^  in  Raspe,  (Euvres  Philosophiques  de  M. 
Leibmtz  (Amst.  1765) ;  Leibnitz,  Thiodicse  and  Epistola 
ad  Remondum ;  Locke,  Examination  ofM.  Malebranche^s 
Opinion;  Fontenelle,  HisL  du  Renouvelkment  de  VAcadr- 
ifnie  Royale  des  Sciences ;  Dug.  Stewart,  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  and  Dissertation  /,  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  Mackintosh,  Dissertation, 
Supplem,  Encyd,  Britann, ;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lec^ 
tares  on  Metaphysics  (Boston,  1859) ;  Blakey,  History  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  (London,  1850),  voL  ii;  Saisset, 
Pitnthiisme,  i,  66  sq. ;  and  the  same  in  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondesy  April  1, 1862 ;  Herzog,  Real'Encyklopddie,  voL 
XX,  8.  V. ;  Erdmann,  Maiebrcmchej  Spinoza,  die  Skeptiker 
und  Mffstiker  des  Siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (1836) ;  Rel- 
sUb,  Dissertatio  de  Malebranchio  Philosopho  (1846); 
Hallam,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe  (Harpers'  edition), 
ii,  91  sq. ;  Blampignon,  Etude  sur  Malebranche  (Paris, 
1862,  Svo).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Malec  (iinff).  So  the  Mohammedans  call  the 
principal  angel  in  care  of  heU.  In  the  Koran  it  is  said 
(speaking  of  the  infidels),  **And  they  shall  call  aloud, 
saying,  O  Malec,  intercede  for  us,  that  the  Lord  would 
end  us  by  annihilation.  And  he  shall  answer.  Verily, 
ye  shall  remain  here  forever.  We  brought  you  the  truth 
heretofore,  and  ye  abhorred  the  truth."  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctors  say  this  answer  will  be  given  a 
thousand  years  after  the  final  dissolution  of  this  world. 
— Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist,  Sac,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Sale,  Ko' 
ran,  p.  401. 

Malekites,  the  second  of  the  four  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedan sects.  The  founder  of  the  Malekites  was 
Bfalek  Ibn-Ansa,  bom  at  Medina  about  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  95.  He  was  remarkable  for  strenuously  insist- 
ing on  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  prohibitory  pre- 
cepts. Tradition  will  have  it  that  when  visited  in 
his  last  illness  by  a  friend,  who  found  him  in  tears, 
and  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  affliction,  he  replied, 
^  Who  has  more  reason  to  weep  than  I?  Would  God 
that  for  every  question  decided  by  me  according  to 
my  own  opinion  I  had  received  so  many  stripes,  then 
would  my  account  be  easier.  Would  to  God  I  had  never 
given  any  decision  of  my  own.'*  The  Malekites  are 
chiefly  found  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa. — 
Sale's  Koran,  PreL  Disc  §  8;  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Moham- 
medanism, p.  288 ;  Broughton,  Biblioth,  Hist,  Sac,  voL  ii, 
0.  r.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Mareledl  (Luke  iii,  37).     See  Mahalaleel. 

Malevolence  is  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
inclines  us  to  wish  ill  to  any  person.  It  discovers  itself 
in  frowns  and  a  lowering  countenance,  in  uncharitable- 
iiess,  in  evil  sentiments,  hard  speeches  to  or  of  its  object, 
in  cursing  and  reviling,  and  doing  mischief  either  with 
open  violence  or  secret  spite,  as  far  as  there  is  power. 
8ee  Malice. 

Maley,  George  W.,  an  American  Methodist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1799;  was  ed- 
ucated at  an  academy  in  Butler,  Pennsylvania;  was 
converted  in  1819;  was  licenced  to  preach  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1821,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mad  River  Circuit;  in  1822,  to  London; 
in  1823,  to  Piqua;  in  1824,  to  White  Oak;  in  1825,  to 
Piqna;  in  1826-7,  to  Union ;  in  1828-9,  to  Wilmington ; 
in  1830-1,  to  Hillsboro;  in  1882-^,  to  White  Oak;  in 
1834,  to  Madison;  in  1835,  to  New  Richmond;  in  iaS6- 
7,  to  Milford;  in  1838,  to  Franklin;  in  1839-40,  to  Ger- 
mantown;  in  1841,  agent  for  Springfield  and  German- 
town  Academy ;  in  1842,  to  Franklin :  in  1843,  to  Eaton ; 
in  1844-5,  to  Cincinnati  City  Mission.  In  1846  he  join- 
ed the  Kentucky  Conference,  M.  E.  Church  South ;  in 
1846-7,  was  presiding  elder  of  Covington  District ;  in 
1848  was  appointed  to  Soule  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 


the  next  ten  years  was  supernumerary,  and  the  remain- 
der  of  his  life  superannuated.  He  died  in  Urbana, 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec  14, 1866.  In  his  last  illness, 
though  suffering,  he  was  uncomplaining  and  happy,  and 
sent  his  love  and  greetings  to  his  ministerial  associates: 
"Tell  my  brethren  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  that  I 
die  in  the  faith,  and  in  full  fellowship  with  the  whole 
Church,  East,  West,  North,  and  South."  —  if  twite*  of 
Conferences,  1867. 

Malioe  is  a  settled  or  deliberate  determination  to 
revenge  or  do  hurt  to  another.  It  more  frequently  de- 
notes the  disposition  of  inferior  minds  to  execute  every 
purpose  of  mischief  within  the  more  limited  circle  of 
their  abilities.  It  is  a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight 
of  God,  strictly  forbidden  in  his  holy  Word  (Col.  iii,  8- 
12),  dif^graceful  to  rational  creatures,  and  every  way  in- 
iinicul  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  (Matt,  v,  44). '  Sec 
Malevolence. 

Malignity,  a  disposition  obstinately  bad  or  mali- 
cious. Malignancy  and  malignity  are  words  nearly  sy- 
nonjrmous.  In  some  connections,  malignity  seems  rath- 
er more  pertinently  applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  na- 
ture, and  malignancy  to  indications  of  this  depra\nty  in 
temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instancea.  See  Ma- 
levolence. 

Mallary,  Charles  Dutton,  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Poultney,  Vermont,  J«ii. 
28, 1801.  He  graduated  atMiddlebury  College  in  1821, 
and  in  1822  removed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  was 
ortlained,  and  preached  six  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
aided  in  Georgia,  and  was  a  principal  founder  of  Mercer 
University.  In  the  division  of  the  denomination  in 
1836,  on  the  missionary  question,  he  advocated  that  sys- 
tem. He  died  July  81, 1864.  Dr.  Mallary  published  a 
Life  of  Mercer,  and  Soul  Prospeiity.—UrAke,  Diet,  of 
A  mei',  Bioff.  p.  598. 

Malleolus.    See  IIrmmerlin. 

Mal'lOB,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  inhabitants 
(MaAXa»rai,Vulg.  MaUota,  A.  V. "  they  of  Mallos"),  with 
the  people  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Epipbanes 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his  concubines 
(2  Mace  iv,  80),  The  absence  of  the  king  from  Antioch 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  gave  the  infamous  Mene- 
laus,  the  high-priest,  an  opportunity  of  purloining  some 
of  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (ver. 
82,  89)>  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  murder  of  the 
good  Onias  (ver.  84, 85).  Mallos  was  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus  (Seihun), 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  north-east  of  Cyprus, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  Tarsus  (Tersfts).  (See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geography.^ 

Mal'lothi  (Hebrew  MaUo'thi,  ^Tf^T^,  perhaps  for 
*^rK&p,  my  fulness;  Septuag.  MaXXi^i  v.  r.  MiaXw^i, 
MiXXi^^i,  McXXbi^i ;  Y\AQ.MeUoth%),om  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4),  and  head 
of  the  nineteenth  division  of  Temple  musicians  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  26).     RC.  1014. 

Mallows  (n^bp,  maUu'ach,  salted;  Sept.  oXt/iov, 
Vulg.  herha")  occurs  only  in  the  passage  where  Job  com- 
plains that  he  is  subjected  to  the  contumely  of  the  mean- 
est people,  those  *'  who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes 
for  their  meat"  (Job  xxx,  4).  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  malluach  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  among  authors,  in  consequence,  apparently, 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  ftaXax^*  signifying 
"mallow,"  and  also  to  maluch,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
Syriac  name  of  a  species  of  Oracke^  or  A  triplex.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  which  is  the  more  cor- 
rect interpretation,  as  both  appear  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  truth,  and  seem  equally  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  above -quoted  passage.  (See  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
Hfb.  p.  791).  The  malache  of  the  Greeks  is  distinguish- 
ed by  Dioscorides  into  two  kinds,  of  which  he  states 
that  the  cultivated  is  more  fit  for  food  than  the  wild 
kind.    Arabic  authors  apply  the  description  of  Dioscor- 
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ides  to  lhub4>azi,  a  name  which  in  India  is  applied  both 
to  species  of  Malva  rotundifolia  and  of  M,  sylvestriSf 
which  extend  from  Europe  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
which  are  still  used  as  food  in  the  latter  country,  as  they 
formerly  were  in  Europe,  and  probably  in  Syria.  That 
some  kind  of  nudlow  has  been  so  used  in  Syria  we  have 
evidence  in  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Uarmer  from 
Biddulph,  who  says,  "  We  saw  many  poor  people  col- 
lecting mallows  and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  tbem 
what  they  did  with  it;  and  they  answered,  that  it  was 
all  their  food,  and  that  they  boiled  it,  and  did  eat  it." 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels^  on  the  contrary,  observes  that 
*^  Mellou-keahj  or  mulookiah^  K^mblS,  as  in  the  Arabic, 
is  the  same  with  the  melochia  or  corchoruSf  being  a  pod- 
ded species  of  mallows,  whose  pods  are  rough,  of  a  glu- 
tinous substance,  and  used  in  most  of  their  dishes.  Mtl- 
lou-keah  appears  to  be  little  different  in  name  from  Mlb^ 
(Job  XXX,  4),  which  we  render  *  mallows,"  though  some 
other  plant,  of  a  more  saltish  taste,  and  less  nourishing 
quality,  may  be  rather  intended.*'  The  plant  alluded 
to  is  Corchorus  olUoriuSf  which  has  been  adopted  and 
figured  in  her  Scripture  Herbal  (p.  265)  by  Udy  Calcott, 
who  observes  that  this  plant,  called  Jews*  Mallow,  ap- 


Jews'  Mallow  [Corehorue  OlitoriuB), 

pears  to  be  certainly  that  mentioned  by  the  patriarch. 
Avicenna  calls  it  olus  Judaicum ;  and  Rauwolf  saw  the 
Jews  about  Aleppo  use  the  leaves  as  potherbs ;  "  and 
this  same  mallow  continues  to  be  eaten  in  £g}'pt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  Palestine."  But  there  are  so  many 
plants  of  a  mild  mucilaginous  nature  which  are  used  as 
articles  of  diet  in  the  East,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
select  one  in  preference  to  another,  unless  we  find  a  sim- 
ilarity in  the  name.  Thus  species  of  A  maranthus,  of 
Ckenopodium,  of  Portulacca^  as  well  as  the  above  Cor- 
chorus, and  the  mallow^  are  all  used  as  food,  and  might 
be  adduced  as  suitable  to  the  above  passages,  since  most 
of  them  are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

The  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  {flieroz,  part 
i,  t.  iii,  c  16)  that  the  word  malluach  denotes  a  saltish 
plant  called  tiXi^o^  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  with  good 
reason  is  supposed  to  be  the  A  triplex  halimus  of  bota- 
nists, or  tall  shnibby  Orache,  The  Sept,,  indeed,  first 
gave  dXifta  as  the  inter|3retation  of  malluach,  Celsius 
adopts  it  {l!ieiob<,t.  ii,  96  sq.),  and  many  others  consider 
it  as  the  most  correct.  A  pood  abstract  of  Bochart's  ar- 
guments is  given  by  Dr.  Harris.  In  the  first  place  the 
most  ancient  Greek  translator  interprets  malluach  by 
halimos.  That  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  a 
plant  called  by  the  former  name  is  evident  from  the 
quotation  given  by  Bochart  from  the  Talmudical  tract 
Kiddunn  (c.  iii,  65).  By  Ibn-Buetar,  malukh  is  given 
as  the  synonym  of  al-kutuf  al-4nthurif  i.  e.  the  sea-side 


Kutufot  Oraehe,  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  tbe 
A  triplex  marinum,  now  A,  haUnuu.  Bochart,  indeed, 
remarks  that  Dioscorides  describes  the  halinwi  as  a 
shrub  with  branches,  destitute  of  thorns,  with  a  leaf  like 
the  olive,  but  broader,  and  growing  on  the  sea-fihore. 
This  notice  evidently  refers  to  the  SXipoq  (Dioaofvr.  i, 
121),  which,  as  above  stated,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^  tri- 
plex halimus  of  botanists,  and  the  Kvtu/buhuri  of  the 
Arabs,  while  the  Arpd^aK*i:  of  the  same  author  (ti,  14.5) 
is  their  kuiu/wnd  A  triplex  hortensia,  Linnaeus.  Bochart 
quotes  Galen  as  describing  the  tops  of  the  former  as  be- 
ing used  for  food  when  young.  Dioscorides  also  says 
that  its  leaves  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
(Comp.  Theophrast  Plant,  iv,  17 ;  Athen.  Deipn,  iv,  161 ; 
Horace,  Ep,  i,  12,  7;  Pliny,  xxi,  65;  Toumefort,  Trav. 
i,  41.)  What  the  Arab  writers  state  as  to  the  tops  of 
the  plants  being  eaten  corresponds  to  the  description  of 
Job,  who  states  that  those  to  whom  he  refers  cropped 
upon  the  Mni6— which  by  some  is  supposed  to  indicate 
that  the  malluach  grew  near  hedges.  These,  however, 
do  not  exist  in  the  desert.  There  is  no  doubt  that  spe- 
cies of  Orache  were  used  as  articles  of  diet  in  ancient 
times,  and  probably  still  are  so  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  indigenous ;  but  there  are  many  other  plants, 
similar  in  nature,  that  is,  soft  and  succulent,  and  osually 
very  saline,  such  as  the  Salsolas,  ScUicomias,  etc,  which, 
like  the  species  o(  A  triplex,  belong  to  the  same  natural 
family  of  Chenopodeee,  and  which,  from  their  saline  na- 
ture, have  received  their  respective  names.  Many  of 
these  are  well  known  for  yielding  soda  by  incineratioii. 
In  conformity  with  this,  Mr.  Good  thinks  that  **  the  real 
plant  is  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  '  salt-wort  ;*  and  that  tbe 
term  aXtpa,  employed  in  the  Greek  versions,  gives  ad- 
ditional countenance  to  this  conjecture."  Some  of  these 
are  shrubby,  but  most  of  them  are  herbaceous,  and  ex- 
tremely common  in  all  the  dr}%  desert,  and  saline  soils 
which  extend  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  the  north  of 
India.  Most  of  them  are  saline  and  bitter,  but  some  are 
milder  in  taste  and  mucilaginous,  and  are  therefore  em- 
ployed as  articles  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in  Europe.  Sal- 
sola  Indica,  for  instance,  which  is  common  on  the  coasta 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  saved 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  the  poor  natives  of  India 
during  the  famine  of  1791-2-8;  for,  while  the  plant 
lasted,  most  of  the  poorer  classes  who  lived  near  the  sea 
had  little  else  to  eat;  and,  indeed,  its  green  leaves  ordi- 
narily form  an  essential  article  of  the  food  of  those  na- 
tives who  inhabit  the  maritime  districts.    For  other 
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interpretations,  see  RoeenmUlIer  (ad  loc  Job.).  ^Ir. 
Trbtram  (Nat,  Hut,  of  the  Bible,  p.  466)  decides  in 
favor  of  the  above  species  ot  sea-purelane  {A  triplex  ha- 
limus)f  which  he  says  **  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  salt  marshes,  and  also  ou  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  still  more  luxuriantly.  We 
found  thickets  of  it  of  considerable  extent  on  the  west 
side  of  the  sea,  and  it  exclusively  supplied  us  with  fuel 
for  many  days.  It  grows  there  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet — more  than  double  its  size  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  forms  a  dense  mass  of  thin  twigs  without  thorns,  has 
a  very  minute  purple  flower  close  to  the  stem,  and  small, 
thick,  sour-tasting  leaves,  which  could  be  eaten,  as  is  the 
A  triplex  kortauisy  or  Garden  Orache,  but  it  would  be 
very  miserable  food.'* 

Mallwaoh.    See  Mallows. 

Maianoh  (Heb.  MaUuk%  TjA^,  reigned  over,  or 
from  the  Syr.  a  counsellor),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept,  MaXufXy  Vulg.  Maloch.)  A  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  son  of  Hashabiah  and  father  of  Abdi 
(1  Chron.  vi,  44).    RC.  much  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept,  MoAo^x»^"^K-  Melluch,)  An  Israelite  of 
the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Bani  who  renouncetl 
hb  Crentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  29).    B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept.  MoXo^x  v.  r.  BaXoi/x,  Vulg.  Maloch,)  An- 
other Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Ha- 
rim,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  32).     RC.  459. 

4.  (Sept,  MoXovx*  Vulg.  if«//{<cA.)  One  of  the  priests 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii, 
4).  B.C.  536.  The  associated  names  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  he  was  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  sacred  covenant  with  Neheraiah  (Neh.  x,  4) ; 
although  that  would  imply  a  very  advanced  age.  RC 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  son  of  Jon- 
athan, elsewhere  called  Mbucu  (Neh.  xii,  14,  *^3^^Q, 
Sept.  MaXovx«  Vulg.  MUicho), 

5.  (Sept  MaXoux,  Vulg.  Melluch.)  One  of  the  chief 
Israelites  who  subscribed  the  same  covenant  (Neh.  x, 
27>     Ra  cir.  410. 

Malmesbiuy,  Willlam  op,  an  English  monastic 
and  historian  of  the  early  period  of  his  country's  histo- 
ry, was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  probably 
in  Somersetshire,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  whence  he  derived 
bis  name,  and  of  which  he  became  librarian.  He  died 
some  time  after  1142,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known. 
He  wrote  (in  Latin)  De  Gestis  Regum,  a  history  of  the 
kings  of  EngUnd  from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  twen- 
ty-sixth year  of  Henry  I  (translated  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sharpe  [Lond.  1815] ;  also  in  Bohn's  Li- 
brary, edited  by  Dr.GUes  [1847]):— ^«toru»  NoveUa, 
extending  from  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  I  to  the 
escape  of  the  empress  Maud  from  Oxford ;  and  De  Gestis 
Pontificum,  conuining  an  account  of  the  bishops  and 
principal  monasteries  of  England  from  the  conversion 
of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  by  Su  Augustine  to  1 123  -.— Antiq- 
uities of  Glastonbury,  and  Ltfe  of  SU  Wulstan  (printed 
in  Wharton's  AngUa  Sacra),  Malmesbury  gives  proof 
in  his  writings  of  great  diligence,  good  sense,  modesty, 
and  a  genuine  lo^t  of  truth.  His  style  is  much  above 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  AmerTAuth,  (s.  v.  William  of  Malmesbury) ;  Lond, 
Quart,  Rev,  1856  (Jan.),  p.  295  sq.;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generate,  a.  v. ;  Chambera,  Cyclop<Bdia,  s.  v. 

Maloo,  Jban  Baptiste,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Ypem ;  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  where  in  1836  he  became  a  profes- 
sor ;  in  1848  was  made  bishop  of  Brages,  and  died  March 
28, 1864.  He  wrote  La  lecture  de  la  Ste^  Bible  en  langue 
vulgaire  (Louv.  1846, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  brother  Julk  is 
the  author  of  Hecherches  sur  le  veritable  auteur  du  Uvre 
de  rimiiatioH  de  Jesus-Christ  (Louv.  1848). 

Malta.    See  Melita. 

Malta,  Elnighta  ot    See  Knighthood;  Tem- 
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Maltbie,  Ebembzkr  Davknport,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  20, 1799; 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  in  1824,  and 
studied  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  which  he  left  in  1826  to  become  tutor  in 
Hamilton  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1841  he  took  charge  of  the  Hudson 
River  Academy,  and  in  1843  became  principal  of  a  lit- 
erary institution  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  which  position 
he  resigned  eight  years  after  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1859.  Mr.  Maltbie  was 
an  excellent  teacher,  beloved  and  honored  as  a  pastor, 
and  eiiergt;iic  and  unwearied  in  his  labors  of  charity 
and  piety.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p. 
74. 

Maltby,  Bdward,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1770;  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  in  1831  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1836  was  transferred  to  Durham.  He 
died  July  8, 1859.  Dr.  Maltby  published  several  vol- 
umes of  Sermons  (1819, 1822, 1881)  ',—0cen8i>mal  Ser- 
mons : — Illustration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chi-istian  Relig- 
ion (Lond.  1802,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1803,  8vo):— Pwi/m*  and 
t/gmns  (82  mo).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u- 
thors,  voL  ii ;  Thomas,  Dictionary  of  Biography,  s.  v. 

Maltby,  Hexiry.  a  Presb3rterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  October  5, 1806,  and  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  N.  Y.,  in  1836.  For  some  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  in  his  native  sUte,  and  subsequently 
built  up  a  flourishing  school  in  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He 
studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  in  1847,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  in  1848.  He  was  also  a  professor  in  Oxford 
Female  CoUege.  He  died  May  22,  1860.  Mr.  Maltby 
was  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  greatly  beloved  as 
a  pastor;  his  sermons  were  characterized  by  systematic 
arrangement  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  was  courteous  and  refined.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  97. 

MalthUB,  Thomas  Robert,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Rookery,  Surrey  County,  England,  in  1766 ; 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship,  graduating  B.A.  in  1788  and  M.A. 
in  1791 ;  soon  afler  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  cu- 
racy in  Surrey,  and  identified  himself  with  the  **  High- 
Church"  party.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history  and  political  economy  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  Dec.  29,  1834.  Mr.  Malthus 
devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  secular  hbtory,  and  received  his  pro- 
fessorship on  this  account.  (For  a  resume  of  the  "Mal- 
thusian  theory,"  concerning  the  relation  of  population 
to  the  means  of  sustenance,  see  Chambers.  Cyclop,  s.  v.) 
He  preached  frequently,  however,  while  in  this  position, 
and  was  an  earnest  laborer  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  men.  His  works  are  exclusively  of  a 
secular  character;  a  complete  list  of  them  may  be  found 
in  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  tttfi,  and  English  Cyclopttdia,  s.  v. 

Malvendc^  Thomas,  a  leamed  Spanish  exegete, 
was  bom  at  Xativa  in  1566,  and  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Lombay  in  1582.  A  good  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  he  now  applied  his  philological  talents 
to  the  study  of  the  divers  texts  of  the  Bible,  at  the  same 
time  devoting  much  attention  also  to  dogmatics  and  to 
ecclesiastical  hbtory.  In  1585  he  wrote  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  St  Anna*  was  only  once  married,  and  that  St. 
Joseph  always  held  fast  to  the  rule  of  abstinence.  From 
1585  to  1600  he  taught  first  philosophy,  and  aiUrwarda 
theology.  In  1600  he  addressed  to  cardinal  Baronius  a 
memoir  on  some  parts  of  the  Annates  ecclesiastici,  and 
of  the  Martyrologium  Romanum,  which  he  deemed  in- 
correct. Baronius,  strack  by  the  knowledge  exhibited 
in  this  memoir,  called  Malvenda  to  Rome,  where  the 
general  of  his  order  intrusted  him  with  the  correcting 
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of  the  breviary,  the  miasal,  and  the  martyrology  of  the 
Dominicans.  This  work  was  completed  in  1603.  The 
congregation  of  the  Index  then  submitted  to  him  for 
revision  the  BibUotheca  Pairum  of  La  Vigne  (Par.  1576, 
1589,9  vols.  fuL).  His  critical  annotations  on  this  work 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1607,  and  were  afterwards  publish- 
ed together  with  the  BibUoth,  Pair,  (Paris,  1609, 1624). 
About  the  same  time  he  commenced  Annules  ordinii 
fratrum  prmdicatorum,  which  he  never  completed ;  the 
existing  fragment,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  was  subsequently  published  by  Gravina  (Naples, 
1()27,  2  vols.  foL).  In  1610  Malvenda  was  recalled  to 
Spain,  where  the  grand  inquisitor  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  congregation  of  the  Index  librorum 
prokibiiorum.  He  died  at  Valencia  in  1628.  His  princi- 
pal work,  to  which  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  devo- 
ted, was  a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  commen- 
taries; he  was  unable  to  finish  it,  and  left  it  at  the  16th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  (published  in  this  incomplete  state  by 
the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  under  title  Commetdaria 
in  sacram  Scripturam  una  cum  nova  de  verbo  ad  verbum 
ex  IJebrao  iranalaiione,  variisque  lectionibua  [Lyon,  1660, 
5  vols.  foL]).  The  translation  is  so  literal  as  to  be  very 
inelegant  and  sometimes  unintelligible.  The  notes  are 
mostly  grammatical,  and  though  perhaps  valuable  at 
the  time,  are  now  considered  unimportant.  Among  his 
other  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we  notice  Lihti 
nocem  de  Antichi-isto  (Rome,  1604,  ofken  reprinted) : — 
Commentarius  de  Paradiso  roluptatU  (Rome,  1605, 4to) : 
—  Vida  de  tan  Pedro  Martir  (Saragossa,  1618, 8vo).  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  b  given  in  Quetif  and  Echard, 
Scriptores  ordmU  pradicaiorum^  ii,  454  sq.  See  Anto- 
nio, Bibl,  Ilispana  nova^vol  iu— Herzog, ReaUEncyklop, 
viii,  771;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxxiii,  122; 
Pierer,  Umversal-Lexikon,  x,  806.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mamachi,  Thomas  MARiA,a  distingubhed  Domin- 
ican, was  bom  on  the  island  of  Ohio  Dec  8, 1718 ;  was 
brought  to  Italy  when  yet  a  youth,  and  joined  the  Do- 
minicans. He  became  professor  of  theology  at  Florence, 
and  in  1 740  was  called  to  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda.  Benedict  XIV  made  him  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  appointed  him  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  of  which  he  became  secretary  in  1779. 
Under  Pius  VI  he  was  appointed  M agister  patatii.  He 
died  in  1792,  at  Cometo,  near  Montefiascone.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  AdJoL  D,  Mansium  de  ratione  tempo- 
rum  si  thanasiorum  deque  aliquot  Synodis  tr  saculo  ceU 
ebratis  EpistokB  iv  (Flor.  1748),  against  Mansi,  who,  in 
hb  De  epochii  concUiorum  Sardicensii  et  Sirmiengium, 
cteterumque  in  causa  A  ricmorum,  hac  occasione  simul  re- 
rum  potissimarum  S,  A  thanasii  Chronologiam  resfituit 
(Lucai,  1746),  asserted,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  that 
the  Council  of  Sardica  was  held  in  844,  and  that  the  re- 
turn of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  took  place  in  846.  His 
Oriffinum  et  atUiquitatum  Christianarum  Libb,  xx  (Rom. 
1749-56),  of  which  only  five  books,  however,  were  com- 
pleted, b  a  very  important  work,  holding  the  same  po- 
sition among  the  Roman  Catholics  as  Bingham's  Orig- 
ines  ecciesiasticcB  among  the  Protestants;  it  b  written  in 
view  of  the  later  work,  which  it  often  attempts  to  refute. 
JM  Costumi  deprimitici  Christiani  libri  tires  (Rome,  1763 ; 
Venice,  1767)  b  an  interesting  work  on  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  and  contains  some  valuable  and  curi- 
ous information.  EpistoUtrum  ad  Justinum  Febroni- 
um^  de  ratione  regenda  Christiana  reipuhiiar^  deque  le- 
gi/ima  Romani  PonHficis  pofestate,  Liber  primus  (Rom. 
1776),  in  answer  to  Justinus  Febronius's  (J.  N.  von  Hon- 
theim,  q.  v.)  De  statu  Ecclesim  et  legitima  potestate  Ro- 
mcmiPontificis  liber  stnguUtris^  etc.  (Bullioni,  1 763),  is  but 
a  weak  production  compared  to  that  which  it  attacked. 
See  Neue  theoL BibliotheJcj  Iv, 892  sq. ;  Acta  historico-ec- 
desiastica  nosfri  temporis^  xxxix,  888;  Gottinger  gef. 
Anzeigen,  1767,  p.  1189  sq. ;  1759,  p.  695 ;  Richard  et  Gi- 
nndj  Bibiioth,  sacree, —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale^ 
xxxiii,  128;  H^nog^Real-EncgUopadie^vmylTl'^  Piferer, 
Unirrrsal'Lexikon,  x,  806. 

Maxnai'aa  (Sa^ia,Vulg.5amMi),  given  (1  Esdr. 


viii,  14)  in  place  of  the  Shemaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hekv 
text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

Bfamas,  a  saint  of  the  Rombh  Church,  a  native  of 
Paphlagonia,  flourbhed  in  the  8d  century.  He  was 
bom  in  prison,  his  mother,  Russina,  having  been  arrest- 
ed on  account  of  her  adherence  to  Christianity.  He 
was  brought  up  by  a  Christian  widow  named  Ammia, 
and  while  a  boy  was  already  persecuted  for  hb  faith,  but 
wonderfully  escaped  decth.  He  subsequently  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Ceesarea,  and  died  a  martyr  in  274.  He 
b  commemorated  on  the  17th  of  August.  Mamas  was 
highly  honored  in  the  ancient  Church.  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  make  mention  of 
him.  See  C.  Baronii  Martyrologium  Romamim  (Mogun- 
tie,  1681),  p.  507 ;  Th.  Ruinart,  Acta  primorum  Marty- 
rum  (Amst.  1713),  p.  264  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyllcpd' 
die,  viii,  774.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mamertus,  St.,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  was  a  brother 
of  Claudianus  Ecdicius  Mamertus  [see  Clavdiakus], 
author  of  the  celebrated  work  De  statu  atdma,  St.  Ma- 
mertus b  especially  known  for  having,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  fire,  and  other  accidents  which  befell  the  city 
of  Vienna,  instituted  the  Rogations^  i  e.  penitential 
prayers  for  the  three  days  preceding  the  ascension. 
Baronius,  in  his  Martyrologium  Romanum  (Moguntiaet, 
1631),  p.  266  sq.  and  296,  denies  that  Mamertus  was 
the  first  to  organize  these  rogations,  claiming  that  they 
were  an  old  institution  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  which  he  merely  revived.  Bingham  in  hb  Origin, 
ecdes,  (iii,  80  sq. ;  v,  29),  subsequently  took  the  same 
view.  However,  it  b  certain  that  the  example  of  Ma- 
mertus induced  the  Council  of  Orleans,  in  511,  to  intro- 
duce the  rogations  throughout  France.  They  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  whole  Western  diurch,  by 
order  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  691.  Mamertus  b  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  died  in  476.  He  b  commemo- 
rated on  the  11th  of  May. — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  viii, 
774 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  G^  xxxiii,  129. 

Mamertus,  Claudianus.    See  Claudianus. 

Mammasa,  Juua.    See  Sex'erus,  Alexander. 

Mammillarians,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  An- 
abaptbts  which  arose  in  Haarlem,  Holland.  Its  origin 
b  as  follows.  A  young  man  having  taken  undue  liber- 
ties with  a  young  woman  whom  he  intended  to  mari^', 
was  accused  of  it  before  the  Church;  the  diurch  au- 
thorities, however,  did  not  agree  on  the  subject,  some 
desiring  to  expel  the  offender  from  their  society,  and 
others  opposing  so  severe  a  measure.  Thb  caused  a 
separation,  and  those  who  were  on  the  young  man's  side 
were  visited  by  their  opponents  with  the  reproachful 
name  of  Mammillarians  (from  the  French  word  Mant^ 
melUf  a  woman's  breast).  See  Bayle,  Diet,  Uistorique^ 
s.  V. ;  Micnelius,  Syntag,  IJist.  Ecci(ed,  1679)  p.  1012.— 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  viii,  774. 

Mam'mon  (jtappwva^  or  papuwaQf  from  the 
Chald.  "|*1^19  or  KSi^lS,  that  in  which  one  trusts:  see 
Buxtorf,  /^x.  Chald.  coL  1217  sq.),  a  term  pre-eminently, 
by  a  technical  and  invidious  usage  (see  Suidas  in  hb/>rjr. 
s.  v.),  *^  signifying  u^eUth  or  richeSj  and  bearing  that 
sense  in  Luke  xvi,  9, 11 ;  but  also  used  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt,  vi,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  18)  as  a  personMcation  of  the 
god  of  riches:  *Ye  cannot  serve  God  aniMaroroom.* 
I  Gill,  on  Matt,  vi,  24,  brings  a  very  apt  quotS^ipn  from 
the  Talmud  Hieros.  (Yoma,  fol.  88),  in  confinn^ibn  of 
the  character  which  Christ  in  these  passages  girlfcof 
the  Jews  in  his  day :  '  We  know  that  they  believed^ 
the  law,  and  took  care  of  the  commandments,  and  of  tl> 

tithes,  and  that  their  whole  conversation  was  good . 

only  that  they  lored  the  Mammon,  and  hated  one 
another  without  cause.*'*  "The  word  often  occura  iu 
the  Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  in  the  sense  of  ♦  ric)ie».* 
This  meaning  of  the  word  b  given  by  TertulUai), 
Adv,  Mare,  iv.  83,  and  by  Augustine  and  Jerome  com- 
menting on  Matthew.  Augustine  adds  that  it  was  in 
use  as  a  Punic,  and  Jerome  adds  that  it  was  a  Sy^rlac 
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word.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  idol 
received  divine  honors  in  the  East  under  this  name. 
It  is  usetl  in  Matthew  as  a  personification  of  riches. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  discussed  bv  A.  Pfeiffer, 
Operoj  p.  474."  The  phrase  *'mainmon  of  unright- 
eousness*"  as  used  in  Luke  xvi,  9,  probably  refers  to  gain 
which  is  too  often  unjustly  acquired  (as  by  the  publi- 
cans), but  which  may  be  sanctified  by  charity  and  piety 
so  as  to  become  a  passport,  in  some  sense,  to  final  bless- 
edness. See  GrUnenberg,  De  mammona  iniquitatis  (Jen. 
1700) ;  Wakins,  De  fuifji.  d^tKiat;  (Jen.  1701).  In  Rab- 
binical language  the  word  is  used  to  denote  coiijidmce. 

Mamnitanai'mus  (Ma/ivtra»/ai/ioy  v.  r.  Ma^ra- 
vaai;4ot%Vulg.  Mathaneus\  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84)  by 
corruption  for  the  two  names  **Mattaniah,  Mattenai," 
of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  87). 

Mam(o)tiii,  Ai.,  Abbas -Abdallah,  a  celebrated 
Mussulman  ruler,  was  born  at  Bagdad  in  A.D.  786 ;  was 
the  son  of  Haroun-al-Raschid ;  and  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  seventh  Abasside  caliph  in  813.  By  his  deter- 
mination to  enforce  the  heretical  doctrine  that  the  Ko-- 
ran  tooi  created  and  not  eternal^  he  became  very  unpop- 
ular among  the  Moslem  doctors  and  gave  strength  to 
the  house  of  Ali.  See  Mohammedanism  ;  Mohamme- 
dan Sects.  Mamoun  was  a  patron  of  science  and  liter- 
ature, and  is  praised  by  Eastern  writers  for  his  talents 
and  liberality.  His  capital,  Bagdad,  was  in  his  day  the 
great  centre  of  the  world  of  leaniing  and  science.  He 
died  in  833.  See  Weil,  Ge^ick,  d.  Chalifen,  II,  chap,  vii ; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  LUeraturgesch,  d,  A  raber, 

Mam're  (Heb.  J/awrc',  Kn^p,/a<,-  Sept  yiafi- 
fBpn;  Josephus  Mafiftpfj^y  Ant.  i,  10,  2;  Vulg.  Afambre), 
the  name  of  an  Amoritish  chief  who,  with  his  brothers 
Aner  and  Eschol,  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv,  13, 24).  B.C.  cir.  2080.  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
he  appears  as  encouraging  Abraham  to  undergo  the  pain 
of  circumcision,  from  which  his  brothers  would  have 
dissuaded  him,  by  a  reference  to  the  deliverance  he  had 
already  experienced  from  far  greater  trials — the  furnace 
of  Nimrod  and  the  sword  of  Chedorlaomer  (Beer,  Ld)en 
Abrahams,  p.  36).  Hence  (Sn^p  ""V^^^,  Sept.  r)  ipvQ 
y)  Mafi(Spri\  in  the  Auth, Vers.,  "the  oaks  of  Mamre," 
"plain  of  Mamre"  (Gen.  xiii,  18;  xviii,  1),  or  simply 
"  Mamre"  (xxiii,  17, 19;  xxxv,27),a  grove  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hebron.  It  was  here  that  Abraham  first  dwelt 
after  separating  from  Lot  (Gen.  xiii,  18);  here  the  di- 
vine angel  visited  him  with  the  warning  of  Sodom's  fate 
(Gen.  xviii,  1) ;  it  was  in  the  cave  in  the  comer  of  the 
field  opposite  this  place  that  he  deposited  the  remains  of 
Sarah  (Gen.'  xxiii,  17, 19) ;  where  he  was  himself  buried 
(Gen.  XXV,  9),  as  was  likewise  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix,  30;  1, 
13).  In  later  times  the  spot  is  said  to  have  lain  six 
stadia  fn>m  Hebron,  still  marked  by  a  reputedly  sacied 
terebinth  (Joseph.  War,  i v,  9, 7 ;  Eusebius,  Prap,  Evang, 
y,9;  Sozomen,  Ilist.Ev.  i,  18;  Eusebius,  Onotnast.  s.  v. 
'Apxw,  Arboch) ;  and  later  travellers  likewise  (Sanutus, 
SecreLjideL  iii,  14,  3,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per.  Franc,  ii, 
248;  Troilo,  Trar.  p.  418)  speak  of  a  very  venerable  tree 
of  this  kind  near  the  ruins  of  a  church  at  Hebron  (see 
Reland,  Palcest.  p.  712  sq.).  Dr.  Robinson  found  here, 
at  a  pUce  called  Ramet  el-Khulil,  one  hour  distant  from 
Hebron,  some  ancient  remains,  which  he  regards  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  local  tradition)  as  probably  marking 
the  site  of  Abraham's  sepulchre  (Researches,  i,318).  He 
saw  the  venerable  oak  near  Hebron  which  still  passes 
with  the  Mohammedans  for  the  tree  under  which  Abm- 
ham  pitched  his  tent  (Researches,  ii,  429),  but  which  he 
stat4js  is  not  a  terebinth  (*6.  448).  See  Oak.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz, "  North  of  Hebron,  and  sideward  from 
Halhul,  is  a  plain  about  two  and  one  half  miles  in  length, 
which  the  Arabs  call  Eton,  no  doubt  the  ancient  dwell- 
ing-place of  Abraham"  (Palestine,  p.  109).  See  He- 
bron. "  Mamre  is  stated  to  have  been  at  Hebron,  for 
we  read  that  'Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father,  to  Mam- 
ret  fo  Kirjath-Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned'  (xxxv,  27).    The  relative  positions 


of  Machpelah  and  Mamre  are  also  described  with  great 
exactness.  Five  times  Moses  states  that  Machpelah  lay 
*  before  Mamre'  C^SB'bj ;  Sept.  avivavri ;  Vulg.  qu<B 
respiciebat) ;  which  may  mean  either  that  it  was  to  the 
east  of  Mamre,  or  that  it  lay  facing  it.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning.  Machpelah  is  situated  op  the 
shelving  bank  of  a  little  valley,  and  probably  the  oak- 
grove  of  Mamre  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
facing  the  cave,  while  the  town  of  Hebron  lay  a  little 
farther  up  to  the  north-west  (comp.  xxiii,  17, 19;  xxv, 
9 ;  xlix,  30 ;  1,  13).  The  identity  of  Machpelah  with 
the  modem  Haram  being  established  [see  Machpk- 
l-\h],  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of  Mamre ;  it  must  have  been  within  sight  of  or 
'facing'  Machpelah,  and  so  near  the  town  of  Hebron 
that  it  could  be  described  as  a/  it.  The  Jerusalem  Itin- 
erary places  it  two  miles  from  Hebron  (p.  599),  and  Soz- 
omen (//.  E,  ii,  4)  says  it  lay  on  the  north  towanis  Je- 
rusalem. It  is  evident  that  all  these  notices  refer  to 
the  above  min,  Ramet  el-KhuHL  The  Jews  of  Hebron 
call  it  *  the  house  of  Abraham,'  and  regard  it  as  the  site 
of  Mamre  (Porter,  Handbook,  i,  72 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
141).  The  position,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the 
notices  in  Genesis,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  true  site 
]  of  Mamre.  The  sacred  grove  and  the  place  of  the  pa- 
triarch's tent  were  doubtless  on  the  face  of  the  hill  facing 


Vicinity  of  Abraham*8  Cemetery.    (The  sites  are  marked 
according  to  traditiou.) 

the  great  Haram,  which  covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
(Stanley,  Seimtms  in  the  East,  p.  166  sq.;  Ritter,  Pal. 
und  Syr.  iii,  222  sq.).  The  tradition  which  identified 
Mamre  with  Ramet  el-KhullI  may  have  originated  in 
the  existence  of  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks  on  that  spot, 
just  as  now  the  great  oak  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the 
town  is  called  'Abraham's  Oak*  (Porter,  Bandbk,  i, 
70)."    See  Abraham. 

Mamu'^chus  (Maftovxoc,  Vulg.  Maluchus),  given 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  20)  by  cormption  for  Malluch  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Man  is  the  rendering  mostly  of  four  Hebrew  and 
two  Greek  words  in  the  English  Version.  They  are 
used  with  as  much  precision  as  the  terms  of  like  import 
in  other  languages.  Nor  is  the  subject  merely  critical ; 
it  will  be  found  connectod  with  accurate  interpretation. 
In  our  treatment  of  the  subject  we  thus  supplement 
what  we  have  stated  under  the  article  Adam. 

1.  CIX,  adam',  is  used  in  several  senses,  (a.')  It  is 
the  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  though  Gesenius  thinks 
that  when  so  applied  it  has  the  force  rather  of  an  appel- 
lative, and  that,  accordingly,  in  a  translation,  it  would 
be  better  to  render  it  the  man.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  used  bv  Luke  as  a  proper  name  in  the  genealogy  (iii, 
38),  by  P'aul  (Rom.  v.  14;  1  Tim.  ii,  13, 14%  and  by  Jude 
(ver.  i4).    Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv,  45  is  remarka- 
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bly  dear;  "the  first  man  Adam."  It  is  so  employed 
throughout  the  Apocrypha  without  exception  (2  Esdr. 
ill,  5,  10,  21,  26;  iv,  80;  vi,  54;  vU,  11,  46,  48;  Tobit 
viii,  6;  Ecclua.  xxxiii,  10;  xl,  1 ;  xlix,  16),  and  by  Jo- 
sephus  (ut  infra),  Gesenius  argues  that,  as  applied  to 
the  first  man,  it  has  the  article  almost  without  excep- 
tion. It  is  doubtless  often  thus  used  as  an  appellative, 
but  the  exceptions  are  decisive :  Gen.  iii,  17, "  to  Adam 
he  said,**  and  see  Sept,,  Deut.  xxxii,  8, "  the  descendants 
of  Adam ;"  "  if  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam" 
(Job  xxxi,  33);  "and  unto  Adam  he  said,"  etc  (Job 
xxviii,  28),  which,  when  examined  by  the  context, 
seems  to  refer  to  a  primeval  revelation  not  recorded  in 
Genesis  (see  also  Hos.  vi,  7,  Heb.  or  margin).  Gesenius 
further  argues  that  the  woman  has  an  appropriate  name, 
but  that  the  man  has  none.  But  the  name  Eve  was 
given  to  her  by  Adam,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances;  and  though  the  divine  origin 
of  the  word  Adam,  as  a  proper  name  of  the  first  man,  is 
not  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  is  that  of 
the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  etc  (Gen.  i,  5, 8, 10), 
yet  its  divine  origin  as  an  appellative  is  recorded  (comp. 
Heb.,  Gen.  i,  26 ;  v,  1) ;  from  which  state  it  soon  became 
a  proper  name.  Dr.  Lee  thinks  from  its  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  we  would  suggest,  from  its  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness to  "  the  man,"  who  is  the  more  immediate  image 
and  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  xi,  7).  Other  derivations  of 
the  word  have  been  offered,  as  D^K, "  to  be  red"  or  "  red- 
haired  ;"  and  hence  some  of  the  rabbins  have  inferred 
that  the  first  man  was  so.  The  derivation  is  as  old  as 
Josephus,  who  says  that "  the  first  man  was  called  Adam 
because  he  was  formed  from  the  red  earth,"  and  adds, 
"for  the  true  virgin  earth  is  of  this  color"  (^Ant,  i,  1,  2). 
The  following  is  a  simple  translation  of  the  more  de- 
tailed (Jehovistic)  account  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  ii,  4>- 
7, 18-25)  of  the  creation  of  the  first  human  pair,  omit- 
ting the  paragraph  concerning  the  garden  of  Eden.  See 
Cosmogony. 

This  [Is  the]  genealozy  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  [that]  Jehovah  Goo 
made  earin  and  heavens.  Now  no  shmb  of  the  field  had  yet 
been  [grown]  on  the  earth,  and  no  plant  of  the  field  had  yet 
spmug  np— for  Jehovah  God  had  not  [as  yet]  cansed  [it] 
to  rain  upon  the  earth,  nor  [was  there  any]  man  to  till  the 
ground ;  bat  mist  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  watered 
all  the  face  of  the  groand.  Then  Jehovah  God  formed  the 
man,  dnst  from  the  groand.  and  blew  Into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  so  the  man  become  a  living  creature. 
•  •«••• 

Bat  Jehovah  God  said,  **  [It  is]  not  good  [that]  the  man 
be  alone ;  I  will  make  for  him  a  help  as  his  counterpart  ** 
Now  Jehovah  God  had  formed  from  the  ground  every  liv- 
ing [thing]  of  the  field,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavens ; 
and  he  brought  [each]  towards  the  man  to  see  what  he 
would  call  it :  so  whatever  the  man  called  it  ra»l  a  liv- 
ing creatnre,  that  [was]  its  name :  thus  the  man  called 
names  to  every  beast,  and  to  the  bird  of  the  heavens,  and 
to  every  Hvine  [thing]  of  the  field :  yet  for  man  [there] 
was  not  fnand  a  help  as  his  counterpart  Then  Jehovah 
God  cansed  a  lethargy  to  fall  apon  the  man,  so  he  slent ; 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  but  closed  flesh  instead  oilt: 
and  Jehovah  God  bnilt  the  rib  which  he  took  from  the 
man  for  a  woman,  and  brought  her  towards  the  man. 
Thereupon  the  man  said,  "  This  now  [is]  bone  from  my 
bones,  and  flesh  from  my  flesh ;  this  [being]  shall  be  called 
Woman  [Uhdhj  vira],  becaase  from  man  [i»A,  virl  this 
[person]  was  taken :  therefore  will  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  hit!  mother,  and  cling  to  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be- 
come one  flesh."  Now  they  were  both  of  them  naked, 
the  man  and  his  wife  :  yet  they  were  not  matnally 
n»hamcd  [of  their  condition]. 

(b.)  It  is  the  generic  name  of  the  human  race  as  origin- 
ally created,  and  afterwards,  like  the  English  word  man, 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
homo  and  Greek  av^ptairoQ  (Gen.  i,  26,  27 ;  v,  2 ;  viii, 
21;  Deut.  viii,  3;  Matt,  v,  13,  16;  1  Cor.  vii,  26),  and 
even  without  regard  to  age  (John  xH,  21).  It  is  ap- 
plied to  women  only,  "  the  human  persons  or  women" 
(Numb,  xxxi,  36),  Sept.  i^^''*  iv^puttrwv  Airh  rutv 
ywaiKCJv.  Thus  rf  dv^pwrrog  means  a  woman  (Herod, 
i,  60),  and  especially  among  the  orators  (comp.  1  Mace 
ii,  28).  (c.)  It  denotes  man  in  opposition  to  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  12 ;  Matt,  xix,  10),  though  more  properly,  the 
husband  in  opposition  to  the  wife  (compare  1  Cur.  vii,  1). 


(d)  It  is  used,  though  very  rarely,  for  those  who  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  human  nature,  a  man,  as  we  aay, 
meaning  one  that  deserves  the  luune,  like  the  Latin  vir 
and  Greek  av^p :  "  One  man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found, 
but  a  wotnan,"  etc  (Eccles.  vii,  28).  Perhaps  the  word 
here  glances  at  the  original  uprightness  of  man.  (e.) 
It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  more  degenerate  and 
wicked  portion  of  mankind :  an  instance  of  which  oc- 
cmrs  very  early,  "The  sons  (or  worshippers)  of  God  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  men  (or  the  irreligious)"  (Gen.  vi, 
2).  We  request  a  careful  examination  of  the  following 
passages  with  their  respective  contexts :  Psa.  xi,  4 ;  xii, 
1, 2, 8 ;  xiv,  2,  etc  The  latter  passage  is  often  adduced 
to  prove  the  total  depravity  of  the  whole  human  race^ 
whereas  it  applies  only  to  the  more  abandoned  Jews,  or 
possibly  to  the  more  vricked  Gentile  adversaries  of  Is- 
raeL  It  is  a  description  of  "  the  fool,"  or  wicked  man 
(ver.  1),  and  of  persons  of  the  same  class  (ver.  1, 2).  "the 
workers  of  iniquity,  who  eat  up  God*s  people  like  bread, 
and  called  not  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  4). 
For  the  true  view  of  Paul's  quotations  frt)m  this  psalm 
(Rom.  iii,  10),  see  M'Knight,  ad  loc. ;  and  observe  the 
use  of  the  word  "  man"  in  Luke  v,  20 ;  Matt,  x,  17,  It 
is  applied  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt  xxvii,  22;  comp.  Mark 
X,  33,  and  Mark  ix,  31 ;  Luke  xviii,  32;  see  Mounteney, 
ad  Demosth.  Phil,  i,  221).  (/.)  The  word  is  used  to  de- 
note other  men,  in  opposition  to  those  already  named, 
as  "  both  upon  Israel  and  other  men"  (Jer.  xxxii,  20), 
L  e.  the  Egyptians.  "  Like  other  men"  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  5), 
L  e.  common  men,  in  opposition  to  better  men  (Psa. 
Ixxxii,  7) ;  men  of  inferior  rank,  as  opposed  to  IZ^^K, 
men  of  higher  rank  (see  Hebrew,  Isa.  ii,  9;  v,  15:  Paa. 
xlix,  3 ;  Ixii,  10 ;  Prov.  viii,  4).  The  phrase  "  son  of 
man,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  frail  and 
unworthy  (Numb,  xxiii,  19 ;  Job  xxv,  6 ;  Ezek.  ii,  1, 8) ; 
as  applied  to  the  prophet,  so  often,  it  has  the  force  of 
"O  mortal!" 

2.  U?*^K,  iahj  is  a  man  in  the  distinguished  sense,  like 
the  Latin  vir  and  Greek  dvnp.  It  is  used  in  all  the 
several  senses  of  the  Latin  vir,  and  denotes  a  man  at 
distinguished  from  a  woman  (1  Sam.  xvii,  3d;  Matt, 
xiv,  21);  as  a  husband  (Gen.  iii,  16;  Hos.  ii,  16);  and 
in  reference  to  excellent  mental  qualities.  A  beautiful 
instance  of  the  latter  class  occurs  in  Jer.  v,  1 :  "  Run  ye 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now, 
and  know,  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye 
can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judg- 
ment, that  seeketh  the  truth ;  and  I  will  pardon  it." 
This  reminds  the  reader  of  the  philosopher  who  went 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a  Ughted  lamp  in 
his  hand,  and  being  asked  what  he  sought,  said, "  I  am 
seeking  to  find  a  man"  (see  Herodot.  ii,  120;  Homer,  IL 
V,  529).  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the  superior  classes 
(Prov.  viii,  4 ;  Psa.  cxli,  4,  etc),  a  courtier  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
7),  the  male  of  animals  (Gen.  vii,  2).  Sometimes  it 
means  men  in  general  (Exod.  xvi,  29 ;  Mark  vi,  44). 

3.  ^iSK,  enosh*,  mortals,  pporoi,  as  transient,  perish- 
able, liable  to  sickness,  etc :  "  Let  not  man  [margin, 
*  mortal  man']  prevail  against  thee"  (2  Chron,  xiv,  11). 
"  Write  with  the  pen  of  the  common  inan"  (Isa.  viii,  1), 
i.  e.  in  a  common,  legible  character  (Job  xv,  14;  Psa. 
\'iii,  6 ;  ix,  19, 20 ;  Isa.  Ii,  7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  15).  It  b  applied 
to  women  (Josh,  viii,  25). 

4.  "taa,  ffe'ber,  vir,  man,  in  regard  to  strength,  etc  All 
etymologists  concur  in  deriving  the  English  word  "man" 
from  the  superior  powers  and  faculties  with  which  man 
is  endowed  above  all  earthly  creatures ;  so  the  Latin  vir, 
from  vis,  vires ;  and  such  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
present  Hebrew  word.  It  is  applied  to  roan  as  distan- 
gmshed  from  woman :  "  A  man  shaU  not  put  on  a  wom- 
an's garment"  (Deut,  xxii,  5),  like  dv^pwirog  in  Matt, 
viii,  9 ;  John  i,  6 ;  to  men  as  distinguished  from  children 
(Exod.  xii,  37) ;  to  a  male  child,  in  opposition  to  a  fe- 
male (Job  iii,  8;  Sept  dpfftv).  It  is  much  used  in  po- 
etry: "Happy  is  the  man"  (Psa.  xxxiv,9;  xl,6;  Hi, 9; 
xciv,  12).    Sometimes  it  denotes  the  spedei  at  Ingft 
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(Job  iv,  17;  xiv,  10, 14).  For  m  complete  exemplifica- 
tion of  these  words,  see  the  lexicons  of  Gesenius  and 
Schleosner,  etc 

6.  O'^n'Q,  methim'j  "  men,"  alwa^rs  masculine.  The 
singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian  proper  names 
Methusael  and  Methuselah.  Perhaps  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  root  muthy  *'  he  died,"  in  which  case  its  use 
would  be  very  appropriate  in  Isa.  xli,  14, "  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob,  ye  men  of  laraeL"  If  this  conjecture  be 
admitted,  this  word  would  correspond  to  jipoTo^,  and 
might  be  rendered  "  mortaL" 

Other  Ueb.  words  occasionally  rendered  man  in  the 
A.  y.  are  b^a,  bdcU,  a  master  (husband),  ^B3,  nipkesh, 
an  animate  being,  etc  The  Gieek  words  properly  thus 
rendered  are  dv^punrot^  komo^  a  human  being,  and  dviipi 
vir,  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a  woman. 

Some  peculiar  uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
remain  to  be  noticed.  **  The  Son  of  Man,"  applied  to 
our  Lord  only  by  himself  and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,56), 
is  the  Messiah  in  human  form.  Schleuaner  thinks  that 
the  word  in  this  expression  always  means  woman,  and 
denotes  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  bom  of  a 
virgin,  who  had  taken  upon  him  our  nature  to  fulfil  the 
great  decree  of  Goo,  that  mankind  should  be  saved  by 
one  in  their  own  form.  'O  TraXaio^,  *Hhe  old  man,"  and 
o  KoivoQ^  *'  the  new  man" — the  former  denoting  unsanc- 
tified  disposition  of  heart,  the  latter  the  new  disposition 
created  and  cherished  by  the  Gospel;  u  Icrw  av^ptuTroc, 
**the  inner  man;"  6  KpuTrrb^  tiiq  xapdiac  dv^punro^, 
**the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  as  opposed  to  the  u  i^w 
dv^pctfTocy  "  the  external,  visible  man."  "A  man  of 
God,"  first  applied  to  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  1),  and  always 
afterwards  to  a  person  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion (1  Kings  xiii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  11,  etc).  Finally,  an- 
gels are  styled  men  (Acts  i,  10).  '*  To  speak  af^er 
the  manner  of  men,"  i.  e.  in  accordance  with  human 
views,  to  illustrate  by  human  examples  or  institutions, 
to  use  a  popular  mode  of  speaking  (Rom.  iii,  5 ;  1  Cor. 
be,  8 ;  GaL  iii,  15).  **  The  number  of  a  man,"  L  e.  an  or- 
dinary number,  such  as  is  in  general  use  among  men 
(Rev.  xiii,  18) ;  so  also  "  the  measure  of  a  man,"  an  ordi- 
nary measure,  in  common  use  (Rev.  xxi,  17). 

Man  of  Sin  (u  dtf^ptawoi  ^^  diiapTiaQ),  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  sinful  principle  spoken  of  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  an  emphatic  manner  (2  Thes&  ii,  8).  The  con- 
text (ver.  3, 4)  gives  the  following  attributes  or  synon- 
ymous titles:  (I.)  apostasy  (ij  dirwnaaia^  "a  [rather 
the]  falling  away"),  which  precedes  (x-piDrov)  the  ap- 
pearance (airacuAv^y) ;  (2.)  son  of  perdition  (6  vw^ 
r^C  dirfitXHat;^  i.  e.  one  sprung  from  the  fall  (compare 
'*  that  wicked*"),  and  doomed  to  its  penalty  (comp.  ver. 
8);  (3.)  a  persecutor  (o  avrurci/Acvoc),  especially  of 
(xod's  cause  and  government;  (4.)  a  blcuphemer  {vvip- 
aipofuvog,  etc),  L  e.  one  arrogating  divine  honors,  and 
claiming  to  work  miracles  (verse  9, 10).  This  is  evi- 
dently an  assemblage  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  former  Antichrists  in  Scripture,  especially  the 
^  little  horn"  of  Daniel.  As  that  prophecy  referred  par- 
ticularly to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  this  passage  must  be 
understood  as  employing  the  conventional  Scriptural 
language  symbolically  to  indicate  a  then  (and  perhaps 
still)  future  effort  on  the  part  of  some  hostile  power  to 
overthrow  Christianity,  and  induce  its  professors  to  re- 
nounce it.  Such  a  peril  is  clearly  intimated  in  several 
other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Mark  xiii,  22;  2  Tim. 
iii,  1, 13;  Rev.  xx,  8).  But  we  are  not  to  confine  the 
prophecy  to  any  one  type  of  Antichrist;  "in  whomso- 
ever these  distinctive  features  are  found— whoever  wields 
temporal  or  spiritual  power  in  any  degree  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Man  of  Sin  is  here  described  as  wielding 
it — he,  be  he  pope  or  potentate,  b  beyond  all  doubt  a 
distinct  type  of  Antichrist"  (Ellicott,  note,  ad  loc).  For 
a  history  of  opinion  on  this  passage,  see  Alford,  Gr,  Test. 
iii,  proleg.  p.  55  sq.    See  Antichrist. 

MAN,  Prbadamitb.    See  Pskadamitbs. 

Man.    See  Manna. 


Man'aSn  (Mava^v,  prob.  L  q.  Men  a  hem  ;  comp. 
Mavdfifioij  Joeephus,  AnLix,U,  1),  a  Christian  teacher 
at  Antioch,  who  had  been  educated  with  Herod  Antipas 
(Acts  xiii,  1 ;  see  Kuindl,ad  loc).  A.D.  44.  He  was 
evidently  a  Jew,  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him  be- 
yond this  passage,  in  which  the  epithet  avvrpo^si  may 
mean  &.lhet  playmate  (Herod  was  brought  up,  however, 
at  Rome,  Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  1,  8)  or  foster-brotker,  as 
having  the  same  nurse  (see  Walch,  DisserL  adAcLp, 
284).  Some  identify  him  with  the  person  above  named 
by  Josephus,  others  with  a  Menahem  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Lightfoot,  Harm.  o/N,  Test,  ad  loc),  but  in 
either  case  on  very  slender  grounds. 

Managers,  a  committee  of  members  appointed  an- 
nually in  many  Presbyterian  churches,  intrusted  with 
all  merely  secular  affairs  as  to  property  and  finance 

Man'ahath  (Heb.  Mana'chath,  tyn^'O,  rest),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept  Mavaxa^.)  The  second  named  of  the  five 
sons  of  Shobal,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
28 ;  1  Chron.  i,  40).     B.C.  cir.  1927. 

2.  (Sept.  Mavaxa^i  v.  r.  Maxava^i.)  A  town  or 
region  to  which  certain  descendants  of  Ehud,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  appear  to  have  been  exiled  from 
Geba  by  an  act  of  his  father  Bela  (1  Chron.  viii,  6).  The 
context  would  seem  to  indicate  some  locality  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  See  Shahabaim.  Some  refer  it  to  the  Mm- 
NUCHAH  of  Judah  (Judg.  ix,  48,  A. Vers,  "with  ease;" 
comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  52,  54),  but  with  little  probability. 
See  Mknuchitb. 

Man'ahethite  (1  Chron.  ii,  52).  See  Hatsi-ham- 
Menuchoth. 

Manasae'&l  (MavaotniaQ  v.  r.  'MapatfoiacYuilg. 
Af  (masses),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81)  in  place  of  the  Ma- 
NASSEU  (q.  v.),  4,  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  x,  80). 

Manas'oell  (Heb.  Afenashsheh%  TTSyo,  who  makes 
to  forget ;  see  Gen.  xli,  51 ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.T.  Ma- 
va9of\q ;  ^  Manasses"  in  Matt,  i,  10 ;  Rev.  vii,  6),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  a  tribe  descended  from  one  of 
them ;  also  of  another  man  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bom  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli,  51 ;  xlvi,  20)  of  Asenath,  the  priest's  daugh- 
ter of  Heliopolis.  B.C.  1882.  He  was  afterwards,  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  adopted  by  Jacob  as  his  own 
(xlviii,  1),  by  which  act  each  became  the  head  of  a 
tribe  in  Israel  B.C  1856.  See  JACoa  The  act  of 
adoption  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  clear  intima- 
tion from  Jacob  that  the  descendants  of  Manasseh,  al- 
though the  elder,  would  be  far  less  numerous  and  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  younger  Ephraim.  The  result 
corresponded  remarkably  with  this  intimation.  See 
Ephraim.  He  married  a  Syrian  concubine,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children  (1  Chron.  vii,  14).  See  Machir. 
The  only  thing  subsequently  recorded  of  him  personally 
is  that  his  grandchildren  were  *'  brought  up  on  Joseph's 
knees"  (Gen.  1,  23).  "The  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
are,  however,  less  reticent  According  to  them  Manas- 
seh was  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  the  inter- 
preter who  inter\'ened  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
at  their  interview;  and  the  extraordinary  strength 
which  he  displayed  in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of 
Simeon  first  caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  the  apparent 
Egyptians  were  really  his  own  flesh  and  blood  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xiii,  23 ;  xliii, 
15;  aim  the  quotations  in  Weil's  BUbL  Legends,  p.  88, 
note).** 

MANASSEH,  Tribe  of.— On  the  prophetic  benedic- 
tion of  Jacob,  above  referred  to,  although  Manasseh,  as 
the  representative  of  his  future  lineage,  had,  like  his 
grand-uncle  Esan,  lost  his  birthright  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had,  a  blessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself,  like  his  brother, 
he  was  to  increase  with  the  fertility  of  the  fish  which 
swarmed  in  the  great  Egyptian  stream,  to  "  become  a 
people,  and  also  to  be  great"— the  "  thousands  of  Manas- 
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•eh,*  no  leas  than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  more,  were 
to  become  m  proverb  in  the  nation ;  his  name,  no  less 
than  that  of  Ephrairo,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  richest  blessings  for  his  kindred. 

The  position  of  the  tribe  uf  Manasseh  during  the 
march  to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sacred  tent.  The  standard  of  the 
three  sons  of  Rachel  was  the  figure  of  a  boy,  with  the 
inscription  "  The  cloud  of  Jehovah  rested  on  them  un- 
til they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp**  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
oil  Numb,  ii,  18).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel  ben-Pedahzur,  and  its 
numbers  were  then  32,200  (Numb,  i,  10,  35;  ii,  20, 21 ; 
vii,  54-59).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same 
date  40,500.  Forty  years  later,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, these  proportions  were  reversed.  Manasseh  had 
then  increased  to  52,700,  while  Ephraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Numb,  xxvi,  34, 37).  On  this  occasion  it  is 
remarkable  that  Manasseh  resumes  his  position  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph.  Possibly  this  is 
due  to  the  prowess  which  the  tribe  had  shown  in  the 
conquest  of  Gilead,  for  Manasseh  was  certainly  at  this 
time  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes.  Of  the 
three  who  had  elected  to  remain  on  that  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, Reuben  and  Gad  had  chosen  their  lot  because  the 
country  was  suitable  to  their  pastoral  possessions  and 
tendencies.  But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of 
Manasseh,  were  no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  war- 
riors, who  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  conquered,  and  whose  deeds  are  constantly  referred 
to  (Numb,  xxxii,  39;  Deut.  iii,  13, 14,  15)  with  credit 
and  renown.  ^' Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the 
tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great  cities"  (Deut.  iii,  14,  4). 
**  Nobah  took  Kenath  and  the  daughter-towns  thereof, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name"  (Numb,  xxxii,  42). 
**  Because  Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  bad 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (Josh,  xvii,  1).  The  district  which 
these  ancient  warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most 
difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole  country. 
It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead,  with  their  inaccessible 
heights  and  impassable  ravines,  and  the  almost  impreg- 
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nable  tract  of  Argob,  which  derives  its  modem  name  of 
Lejah  from  the  secure  "asylum"  it  affords  to  those  who 
take  refuge  within  its  natural  fortifications.  Had  they 
not  remained  in  these  wild  and  inaccessible  districts,  but 
gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  with  the  rest,  who 
shall  say  what  changes  might  not  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  through  the  presence  of  such  en- 
ergetic and  warlike  spirits?  The  few  personages  of 
eminence  whom  we  can  with  certainty  identify  as  Ma- 
nassites,  such  as  Gideon  and  Jephthah—for  Elijah  and 
others  may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  to  the 
neighboring  tribe  of  Gad— were  among  the  roost  re- 
markable characters  that  Israel  produced.  Gideon  was, 
in  fact, "  the  greatest  of  the  judges,  and  his  children  aU 
but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their  own  line** 
(Stanley,  S,  and  P.  p.  230).  But,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Gideon,  the  warlike  tendencies  of  Manasseh  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There 
they  throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  northward 
over  the  rich  plains  of  Jaulan  and  Jediir — the  GauUi- 
nitis  and  Itunea  of  the  Roman  period— to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chron.  v,  23).  At  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the  western  Ma- 
nasseh sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself  20,800,  the  east- 
em  Manasseh,  with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mustered  to  the 
number  of  120,000,  thoroughly  armed  —  a  remarkaUe 
demonstration  of  strength,  stiU  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  the  fact  that  Saul*s  house,  with  the  g^reat 
Abner  at  its  head,  was  then  residing  at  Mahanaim,  on 
the  border  of  Manasseh  and  Gad.  But,  though  thus 
outwardly  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in 
the  end  to  that  which  befel  Gad  and  Reuben;  they 
gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country— they  "  transgressed  against  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  went  a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the 
people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  before  them** 
(ver.  25).  They  relinquished,  too,  the  settled  mode  of 
life  and  the  definite  limits  which  befitted  the  members 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins  of 
the  wilderness,  spreading  themselves  over  the  vast  des- 
erts which  lay  between  the  allotted  possessions  of  their 
tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  hunting-grounds  and  pastures  of  the 
wild  Hagarites,  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chron. 
V,  19,  22).  On  them  first  descended  the  punishmeni 
which  was  ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the  As- 
syrian territories  -(ver.  26).  The  connection,  however, 
between  east  and  west  had  been  kept  up  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. In  Bethshean,  the  most  easteriy  dty  of  the  da- 
Jordanic  Manasseh,  the  two  portions  all  but  joined.  Da- 
vid had  judges  or  officers  there  for  all  matters  sacred 
and  secular  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  32) ;  and  Solomon's  commia- 
sariat  officer,  Ben-Geber,  nded  over  the  towns  of  Jair 
and  the  whole  district  of  Argob  (1  Kings  iv,  18),  and 
transmitted  their  productions,  doubtless  not  without 
their  people,  to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 

The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  are  preserved  in  NumU. 
xxvi^  28-34;  Josh,  xvii,  1,  etc;  and  1  Chron  vii,  14-19. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain, for  instance,  which  of  the  famUies  remained  east  of 
Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to  the  west.  From  the 
fact  that  Abi-ezer  (the  family  of  Gideon),  Hepher  (poe- 
sibly  Ophrah,  the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  and 
Shechem  (the  well-known  city  of  the  Bene-Joseph)  all 
occur  among  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gilead,  the  son 
of  Machir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gilead,  whose  name  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  eastern,  was  also  the 
immediate  progenitor  of  the  western  half  of  the  tribe. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh,  xvii, 
14-18,  a  passage  usually  regarded  by  critics  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  document,  we  find  the  two  tribes  of 
Joseph  complaining  that  only  one  portion  had  been  al- 
lotted to  them,  viz.  Mount  Ephraim  (ver.  15),  and  that 
they  could  not  extend  into  the  plains  of  Jordan  or  £a- 
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draeloa,  becaase  those  districts  were  still  in  the  posses- 
sioD  of  the  Canaanites,  and  scoured  by  their  chariots. 
In  reply  Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  forest 
(ver.  16,  A. v.  "wood") — into  the  mountain  which  is  a 
forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with  forest  can 
surely  be  nothing  but  the  various  spurs  and  offshoots  of 
Carmel,  the  "  mountain*"  closely  adjoining  the  portion 
of  Ephraim  whose  richness  of  wood  was  so  proverbial. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the  majority  of 
the  towns  of  Manasseb — which,  as  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  tribe,  would  naturally  be  pushed  to  seek  its  for- 
tunes outside  the  liroita  originally  bestowed— were  actu- 
ally on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the  con- 
tiguous ranges.  Thus  Taanach  and  M^ddo  were  on 
the  northern  spurs  of  Carmel;  Ibleam  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  eastern,  continuation  of  the  range,  some- 
where near  the  present  Jenln.  £n-Dor  was  on  the 
slopes  of  the  so-called  "  Little  Hermon."  The  two  re- 
maining towns  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Manasseh 
formed  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the 
tribe:  the  one,  Bethshean  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  was  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan  Valley ;  the  other.  Dor 
(ibid.),  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  sheltered 
behind  the  range  of  Carmel,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  bluff  or  shoulder  which  forms  its  highest  pohit.  The 
whole  of  these  cities  are  specially  mentioned  as  stand- 
ing in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  though  inhabited 
by  Manasseh ;  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  define  a  limit  to  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  on  the 
north,  looks  as  if  no  boundary-line  had  existed  on  that 
side,  but  as  if  the  territory  faded  off  gradually  into  those 
of  the  two  contiguous  tribes  from  whom  it  had  borrowed 
its  fairest  cities.  On  the  south  mde  the  boundary  be- 
tween Manasseh  and  Ephraim  b  more  definitely  de- 
scribed, and  may  generally  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. Their  joint  possessions  were  bounded  by  the 
territory  of  Asher  on  the  north  and  Issachar  on  the 
uorth-eaat  (xvii,  10),  but  the  division  line  between  the 


two  kindred  tribes  is  defined  by  a  place  called  Asher 
(ver.  7),  now  Yasir,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Nablus. 
Thence  it  ran  to  Michmethah,  described  as  facing  She- 
chem  (NablOs) ;  then  went  to  the  right,  L  e.  southward, 
to  the  spring  of  Tappuah,  and  so  doubtless  to  the  Jor- 
dan. In  the  opposite  direction  it  fell  in  with  the  water- 
courses of  the  torrent  Kanah — probably  the  Nahr  Falaik 
— along  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean.    See  Tribk. 

From  the  indications  of  the  history,  it  would  appear 
that  Manasseh  took  verA*  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  centre  of  the  nation  as  to  have  little 
interest  in  what  was  taking  place.  That  they  attended 
David's  coronation  at  Hebron  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. When  his  rule  was  established  over  all  Israel, 
each  half  had  its  dutinct  ruler — the  western,  Joel  ben- 
Pedaiah;  the  eastern,  Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,20,  21).  From  this  time  the  eastern  Manasseh 
fades  entirely  from  our  view,  and  the  western  is  hardly 
kept  before  us  by  an  occasional  mention.  Such  scat- 
tered notices  as  we  do  find  have  almost  all  reference  to 
the  part  taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  reforms 
of  the  good  kings  of  Judah— the  Jehovah-revival  under 
Asa  (2  Chron.  xv,  9) — the  Passover  of  Hezekiah  (xxx, 
1,  10,  11,  18),  and  the  subsequent  enthusiasm  against 
idolatry  (xxxi,  1) — the  iconoclasm  of  Josiah  (xxxiv,  6), 
and  his  restoration  of  the  buildings  of  the  Temple  (ver. 
9).  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  these  notices,  faint 
and  scattered  as  they  are,  are  all  colored  with  good,  and 
exhibit  none  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  that  most  repul- 
sive heathenism  into  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  feU. 

A  positive  connection  between  Manasseh  and  Benja- 
min is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chron.  vii,  where 
Machir  is  said  to  have  married  into  the  family  of  Hup- 
pim  and  Shuppim,  chief  houses  in  the  latter  tribe  (ver. 
15).  No  record  of  any  such  relation  appears  anywhere 
else. 

The  following  are  all  the  Biblical  kxsJities  in  both 
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sections  of  the  tribe,  with  their  preaeired  modem  rep- 
reseotatives: 

Hanabskb  East. 


Aphek.  Town. 

Anhtaroth.  do. 

ABhteroth  -  karnalm)  ^ 

or  Beeshterolh.  /    "^ 

Bethsaidtt.  do. 

Bdrel.  do. 

Oadara  [or  Geisesa].  do. 

Geabar.  District 

Oolan.  City. 

Uavotb-Jalr.  District 

Jndah-ou-Jurdan.  do. 

Karnaiin.  Town. 

Keuath  or  Nobah.  do. 

Tobw  do. 


Fik, 

Tell  A$hteraht 

Mexareibt 

Lfil-AriO]^ 

Derat 

Um-Keit, 

Jedur. 

IVell  a-FeroiV 

N.partofOileadr 

S.  of  BHDlas  r 

See  AsBTABOTH. 

Kunewatf 

E»-Simwaht 


Abel-roeholah. 

Adam. 

^uon. 

Auer. 

Armageddon. 

Asher. 

Beth-barah. 

Beth-abeao. 

Beth-ahittah. 

Bezek. 

Bileam. 

Ciesarea. 

Dor. 

Dotban. 

Sodor. 

Bn-tappoah. 

Oilboa. 

Gilead. 

Hadad-rimmon. 

Harod. 

Hermon  (LitUe). 

Jeborah-abalom. 

Meglddo. 

Moreb. 

Ophrab. 

Shamir. 

Taanacb. 

Taauaib-ablloh. 

Tabbatb. 

Trtbor. 

Tappnah. 

Zarethan  or  ZartaO 
nab ;  also  Zereda  I  m.-__ 
or  ZerH-*»»-  ^^-  ^  ^*^^'"** 
rerath. 


Manabskh  WasT. 

Town.  [Khurbet-eshShuk]  f 

do.  [N.  of  Bctbsbean]  ? 

Spriofira.  Bir  of  Sbeik  Salim  r 

To  wo.  See  Taanaoh. 

Valley.  See  Meoiddo. 

Town.  Ytuir. 

Ford.  [Near  Jisr-Damleb]  r 

Town.  Bei«an, 

do.  Shuttahr 

do.  [Khurbet-MaUhlf 

do.  See  Iblkam. 

do.  KaimriyeK 

do.  Tatiturtu 

do.  TeU  DothatL 

do.  Endur, 

do.  See  Tappuah. 

Mount  Jebel  Fukua. 

do.  See  Oilboa. 

Town.  Jtummanth, 

Fount  Ain-JcUtuL 

Mou  D  t  [Jebel  ed-Duhy}  t 

Altar.  See  Opubab. 

Town.  El-Lnjun, 

Hill.  See  Hkbmov. 

Town.  Erf  ait 

do.  HammUrt 

do.  Tanuk. 

do.  AinTanat 

do.  {TdUHamahV 

Mount  Jebel  Twr. 

Diatrlct  Around  Alaff 


or  Zeredatba,  Ze-  j  ' 


[S.ofwadyOBheb]? 


2.  According  to  the  usual  reading  of  the  text  in  Judg. 
xviiiy30,Manas8eh  was  tbe  father  of  Gershom,  who  is 
named  as  the  father  (^Jonathan  that  acted  as  priest  to 
the  Danites  at  Laish;  but  besides  that  this  would  not 
make  him  a  Levite,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Gershom  is  a  Levitical  name,  the  reading  b  marked  as 
suspicious  (n'O^aia,  Sept  Uavao9n\  and  should  doubt- 
less be  corrected  to  "  Moses,**  as  in  the  Vulg.  and  many 
copies  of  the  Sept     See  Jonathan. 

3.  The  fourteenth  separate  king  of  Jodah,  son  and 
successor  of  Hezekiah,  who  began  to  reign  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  reigned  fifty-five  yean.  RC. 
697-642.  For  the  synchronisms  with  profane  history,  es- 
l>ecially  of  Assyria,  Baby  lon,and  £g}'pt,BeeCHROMOLOGY. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  thus  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  none  of  which  we 
know  less.  In  part,  it  may  be,  this  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubt- 
less, it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the 
following  generation  looked  back  upon  it  as  tbe  period 
of  lowest  degradation  to  which  their  coimtry  had  ever 
fallen.  Chroniclers  and  prophets  pass  it  over,  gather- 
ing from  its  horrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad  le»- 
st>n8  in  which  they  saw  the  foot-prints  of  a  righteous 
retribution,  the  tokens  of  a  divine  compassion,  and  then 
they  avert  their  eyes  and  will  see  and  say  no  more. 
This  Lb  in  itself  significant  It  gives  a  meaning  and  a 
value  to  every  fact  which  has  escaped  the  sentence  of 
oblivion.  The  very  reticence  of  the  historians  of  the 
O.  T.  shows  how  free  they  were  from  the  rhetorical  ex- 
aggerations and  inaccuracies  of  a  later  age.  Tbe  strug- 
gle of  opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  under 
Manasseb  as  it  was  under  Antiochus,  or  Decius,  or  Dio- 
cletian, or  Mary.    Men  must  have  suffered  and  died  in 


that  struggle  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and 
yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  between  the 
short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the  martyr- 
ologies  which  belong  to  those  other  periods  of  persecu- 
tion. 

1.  The  birth  of  Manasseb  is  fixed  (B.a  709)  twelve 
years  before  the  death  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xjd,  1). 
We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  no 
heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late  period 
in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been  bom  had  died,  or 
that,  as  sometimes  happened  in  the  succession  of  Jewish 
and  other  Elastem  kings,  the  elder  son  was  passed  over 
for  the  younger.  There  are  reasons  which  make  the 
former  the  more  probable  alternative.  The  exceeding 
bitterness  of  Hezekiah*s  sorrow  at  the  threatened  ap- 
proach of  death  (2  Kings  xx,  2,8;  2  Chron.  xxxii,24; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  1-8),  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as 
sinking  under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  chikUesBy 
leaving  no  heir  to  his  work  and  to  his  kingdom.  When, 
a  little  later,  Isaiah  warns  him  of  the  captivity  and 
shame  which  will  fall  on  his  children,  he  speaks  of  those 
children  as  yet  future  (2  Kings  xx,  18).  This  circum- 
stance will  explain  one  or  two  facU  in  the  contemporary 
history.  Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  hia 
sickness,  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had  threat- 
ened him,  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without  an  heir,  mar- 
ried, at  or  about  this  time,  Hephzibah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1), 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Joseph.  A  nt,  x,  8, 1).  The  prophets,  we  may  well 
imagine,  would  w<doome  the  prospect  of  a  successor 
named  by  a  king  who  had  been  so  true  and  faithfhL 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  cleariy  betonging  to  a  later  date 
than  the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  apparently  sug- 
gested by  some  coaspicuous  marriage),  with  his  charso- 
teristic  fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in  names,  finds  in 
that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  resto- 
ration of  Israel  and  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  (Isa.  Ixii,  4, 
5 ;  compare  Kunt,  Scriptural  Comcid.  part  lit,  5).  The 
city,  also,  should  be  a  Hephzibah,  a  delightsome  one. 
As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would 
Jehovah  rejoice  over  his  people.  See  Hephzirah.  The 
child  that  is  bom  from  this  union  is  called  Manasseh. 
This  name,  too,  is  strangely  significant  It  appears  no- 
where else  in  the  history'  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
only  associations  connected  with  it  were  that  it  belonged 
to  tbe  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  Israel  How  are  we  to  account  for 
so  singular  and  unlikely  a  choico?  The  answer  is,  that 
tbe  name  embodied  what  had  been  for  years  the  cher- 
ished object  of  Hezekiah*s  policy  and  hope.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the  rival  kingdom  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy  in  which  its  provinces 
had  been  left,  to  gather  round  him  the  remnant  of  the 
population,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith 
of  their  fathers,  this  had  been  the  second  step  in  hia 
great  national  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6).  It  was 
at  least  partially  successful  "  Divers  of  Asher,  Manat- 
seh,  and  Zebulun  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem.** They  were  there  at  the  great  passover.  The 
work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).  What 
could  be  a  more  accepuble  pledge  of  his  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  fugitives  as  on  the  san>e  footing  with  his  own 
subjects  than  that  he  should  give  to  the  heir  to  his 
throne  the  name  in  which  one  of  their  tribes  exulted? 
What  could  better  show  the  desire  to  let  all  past  dis- 
cords and  offences  be  forgotten  than  the  name  which 
was  itself  an  amnesty  ? 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah*s  reign  were  not, 
however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which  were  like- 
ly to  influence  for  good  the  character  of  his  successor. 
His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had  thrown  off  tbe  yoke 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  Ahaz  had  accepted,  had 
defied  his  armies,  had  been  delivered  from  extremest 
danger,  and  had  made  himself  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom,  receiving  tribute  from  neighboring  princes 
instead  of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  of  As- 
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•yria.  Bat  he  goes  a  step  farther.  Not  content  with 
independence,  he  enters  on  a  policy  of  aggression.  He 
contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebellbus  viceroy  of  Bab- 
ylon against  their  common  enemy  (2  Kings  xx,  12 ;  Isa. 
xxxix).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his  kuigdom  to 
the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  show  them 
how  powerful  an  ally  he  can  prove  himself.  Isaiah  pro- 
tested against  this  step,  but  the  ambition  of  being  a 
great  potentate  continaed,  and  it  was  to  the  results  of 
thb  ankbition  that  the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

2.  The  accession  of  the  youthful  king  appears  to  have 
been  the  signal  for  an  entire  change,  if  not  ui  the  for- 
eign policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  religious  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  At  so  early  an  age  he  can  scarcely 
have  been  the  spontaneous  author  of  so  great  an  altera- 
tion, and  we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz  pany,  which  had  been  re- 
pressed during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  but  had  all  along, 
like  the  Romish  clergy  under  Edward  VI  in  England, 
looked  on  the  reform  with  a  sullen  acquiescence,  and 
thwarted  it  when  they  dared.  The  change  which  the 
king's  measures  brought  about  was,  after  all,  superficial. 
The  idolatr}'  which  was  publicly  discountenanced  was 
practiced  privately  (Isa.  i,  29 ;  ii,  20 ;  Ixv,  8).  The 
priests  and  the  prophets,  in  spite  of  their  outward  or- 
thodoxy, were  too  often  little  better  than  licentious 
drunkards  (Isa.  xxviii,  7).  The  nobles  of  Judah  kept 
the  new  moons  and  sabbaths  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  France  kept  their  Lents  when  Louis  XIY  had 
made  devotion  a  court  ceremonial  (Isa.  i,  13, 14).  There 
are  signs  that  even  among  the  king's  highest  officers  of 
state  there  was  one,  Shebna  the  scribe  (Isa.  xxxvii,  2), 
the  treasurer  (Isa.  xxii,  15)  *^over  the  house,'*  whose 
policy  was  simply  that  of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself 
possibly  a  foreigner  (comp.  Blunt's  Script.  Coinc.  iii,  4), 
and  whom  Isaiah  saw  through  and  distrusted.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of  **  the  princes  of  Ju- 
dah" (compare  one  renuirkable  instance  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  2  Chron.  xxiv,  17)  to  favor  foreign  alliances  and 
the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as  it  was  that  of  the 
true  priests  and  prophets  to  protest  against  it.  It  would 
seem,  accordingly,  as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which  Isa- 
iah had  condemned,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  worship,  and 
that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was  desirable  to  concili- 
ate. The  morbid  desire  for  widening  the  range  of  their 
knowledge  and  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  other 
systems  of  belief  may  possibly  have  contributed  now, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  to  increase  the* 
ev^  (Jer.  ii,  10-25;  Envald,  Gesck,  fur,  iii,  666).  The 
result  was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  equalled 
even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the 
abominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separately.  Not 
content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the  Holy  City, 
as  Solomon  and  Rehobcwm  had  done,  Manasseh  defiled 
with  it  the  sanctuary  itself  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  4).  The 
worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  has  been  said,  predom- 
inantly Babylonian  in  its  character.  "  He  observed 
times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  used  witchcraft,  and 
dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards"  (ver.  6). 
The  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  which  each  man 
celebrated  for  himself  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house, 
took  the  place  of  that  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  12;  Isa.  Ixv,  3,  U ;  Zepb.  i,  5;  Jer.  viii,  2; 
xix,  13 ;  xxii,  29).  With  this,  however,  there  was  as- 
sociated the  old  Molech  worship  of  the  Ammonites. 
The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hi nnom. 
Tophet  was  (for  the  first  time,  apparently)  built  into  a 
stately  fabric  (2-  Kings  xvi,  3 ;  Isa.  xxx,  S3,  as  compared 
with  Jer.  vii,  81 ;  xix,  5;  Ewald,  GescA.  far.  iii,  667). 
Even  the  king's  sons,  instead  of  being  presented  to  Je- 
hovah, received  a  horrible  fire-baptism  dedicating  them 
to  Molech  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6),  while  others  were  actu- 
ally slaughtered  (Ezek.  xxiii,  37,  89).  The  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been  imported  under  Solo- 


mon from  the  Phosnicians,  was  revived  with  firesh  splen* 
dor,  and,  in  the  worship  of  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  fixed 
its  roots  deep  into  the  habits  of  the  people  (Jer.  vii,  18). 
Worse  and  more  horrible  than  all,  the  Asherah,  the  im- 
age of  Astarte,  or  the  obscene  sjrmbol  of  a  phallic  wor- 
ship (comp.  AsHKRAU,  and,  in  addition  to  the  authori- 
ties there  cited,  Mayer,  De  Reform.  JosicBy  etc,  in  the 
Thes.  Tkeo.  phUoL  AmsteL  1701)  was  seen  in  the  house 
of  which  Jehovah  had  said  that  he  would  there  put  his 
name  forever  (2  Kings  xxi,  7).  All  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  extremest  moral  degradation.  The  wor- 
ship of  those  old  Eastern  religions  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  "  sensuous  intoxication,"  simply 
sensuous,  and  therefore  associated  ineviubly  with  a 
fiendish  cruelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  men  (Hegel,  Philos.  of  History^  i,  3).  So 
it  was  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Manasseh.  Rival 
priests  (the  Chemarim  of  Zeph.  i,  4)  were  consecrated 
for  this  hideous  worship.  Women  dedicating  them- 
selves to  a  culhu  like  that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta 
wove  hangings  for  the  Asherah  as  they  sat  there  (May- 
er, cap.  ii,  §  4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to  yet  darker  abomina- 
tions (2  Kings  xxiii,  7).  The  awful  words  of  Isaiah  (i, 
10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Those  to  whom  be 
spoke  were  literally  "rulers  of  Sodom  and  princes  of  Go- 
morrah." Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith 
of  IsraeL  lliis  was  abandoned  and  proscribed.  The 
altar  of  Jehovah  was  displaced  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  16). 
The  very  ark  of  the  covenant  was  removed  from  the 
sanctuary  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8).  The  sacred  books  of  the 
people  were  so  systematically  destroyed  that  fifty  years 
later  men  listened  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
as  a  newly-discovered  treasure  (2  Kings  xxii,  8).  It 
may  well  be,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that  this 
fanaticism  of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  order  the  name 
Jehovah  to  be  erased  from  aU  documents  and  inscrip- 
tions (Patrick,  ad  loc.).  All  this  involved  also  a  system- 
atic violation  of  the  weekly  sabbatic  rest  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  one  witness  against  a  merely  animal  life 
(Isa.  Ivi,  2 ;  Iviii,  18).  The  tide  of  corruption  carried 
away  some  even  of  those  who,  as  priests  and  prophets, 
should  have  been  steadfast  in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii,  4 ; 
Jer.ii,26;  v,  13;  vi,  18). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning  in- 
dignation of  those  who  continued  faithful  The  fiercest 
zeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the  Latin 
Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  faint  shadow  of  that  which 
grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  ITiey  s|)oke  out  in  words  of  corresponding 
strength.  Evil  was  coming  on  Jerusalem  which  should 
make  the  ears  of  men  to  tingle  (2  Kings  xxi,  12).  The 
line  of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
should  be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel 
that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
Sept  aXa^aaTpov)i  but  had  afterwards  become  foul,  Je- 
rusalem should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven  till  it  was  cleansed.  Foremost, 
we  may  well  believe,  among  thcne  who  thus  bore  their 
witness  was  the  old  prophet,  now  bent  with  the  weight 
of  focurscore  years,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested 
with  equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him,  too,  according  to  the  old  Jewish 
tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  persecution.  En- 
raged at  the  rebukes  which  the  aged  prophet  doubtless 
administered,  the  king  is  said  to  have  caused  him  to  be 
sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw ;  this  fate  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  xi,  37.  See  Isaiah.  Habakkuk  may 
have  shared  his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  Kings  xxi;  but 
comp.  Habakkuk).  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true  proph- 
ets, and  those  who  followed  them.  Every  day  witness- 
ed an  execution  (Josephus,  A  nt.  x,  3, 1).  The  slaughter 
was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charles  IX  (2  Kings  xxi, 
16).  The  martyrs  who  were  faithful  unto  death  had  to 
endure  not  torture  only,  but  the  mocks  and  taunts  of  a 
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godless  generation  (Isa.  Ivii,  1^).  Long  afterwards  the 
reroembranoe  of  that  reign  of  terror  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  could  atone 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other 
persecutions  carried  on  with  entire  singleness  of  par- 
pose,  was  for  a  time  successful  (Jer.  ii,  30).  The  proph- 
ets appear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh's 
reign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its  history. 

8.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
events.  There  are  indications  that  the  neighboring  na- 
tions— Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites — who  had  been 
tributary  under  Hezekiah,  revolted  At  some  period  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseb,  and  asserted  their  independence 
(Zeph.  ii,  4-19;  Jer.  xlvii,  xlviii,  xlix).  The  Babylo- 
nian alliance  bore  the  fruits  which  bad  been  predicted. 
Hezekiah  had  l)een  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  rebel  prince  against  Assyria.  The  re- 
bellion of  Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and  then  the 
wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him.  See  Esar-haddon.  According  to  others, 
during  the  constant  war  between  Assyria  and  £g3l>t, 
Manasseh  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  father  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  latter  power.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  causes,  although  not  stated  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, brought  into  Judaea  an  Assyrian  army,  under  the 
general  of  Esar-haddon,  and  this  time  the  invasion  was 
more  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city 
apparently  was  taken.  The  miserable  king  attempted 
flight,  but  was  discovered  in  a  thorn-brake  in  which  he 
had  hidden  himself,  was  laden  with  cbainsy  and  sent 
away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject 
to  the  Assyrians,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison.  His 
name  has  been  discovered  on  the  Ass3rrian  monuments 
{Jourru  of  Sac  Lit,  April,  1859,  p.  75).  See  Ninkvbh. 
Here,  at  last,  Manasseh  had  ample  opportunity  and  lei- 
sure for  cool  reflection ;  and  the  hard  lessons  of  adversity 
were  not  lost  apon  him.  He  saw  and  deplored  the  evils 
of  his  reign— he  became  as  a  new  man— he  humbly  be- 
sought pardon  from  God,  and  implored  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition  by 
being  restored  to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
lieen  the  business  of  his  life  to  effect.  Hb  prayer  was 
heard.  His  captivity  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  a  year, 
and  he  was  then  restored  to  his  kingdom  ander  certain 
obligations  of  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, which,  although  not  expressed  in  the  acooimt  of 
this  transaction,  are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cessors (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11-13;  comp.  Maurice,  Proph- 
ets and  KingSf  p.  362).     See  Manassbs,  Prayer  of. 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point,  (a)  Have  we 
satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  statement  is 
historically  true?  (6)  If  we  accept  it,  to  what  period 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  It  has 
been  urged  in  regard  to  (a)  that  the  silence  of  the  writer 
uf  the  books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  against  the  trusts 
worthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  for- 
mer there  is  no  mention  made  of  captivity  or  repent- 
ance or  return.  The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to 
the  temptation  of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history 
appear  more  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
divine  government  than  it  actually  is.  His  anxiety  to 
ileal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  David  leads  him  to 
invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the  captivity  which  is 
represented  as  its  cause  (RosenraUller,  Bibl,  A  Iferth,  i,  2, 
p.  131 ;  Hitzig,  Be^p-,  <L  KHtik,  p.  130).  It  will  be  nec- 
essary in  dealing  with  this  objection  to  meet  the  scep- 
tical critic  on  his  own  ground.  To  say  that  his  rea- 
soning contradicts  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture,  and  is  destructive  of  all 
reverence  for  them,  would  involve  a  petitio  prindpii, 
and,  however  strongly  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we 
are  bound  to  find  another  answer.  It  is  believed  that 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  (1)  The  silence  of  a 
writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  fifty-five 
years  in  nineteen  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 


sorely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that  < 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2)  The  • 
sion  is  in  part  explained  by  the  character  of  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Kings  XXL  The  writer  deliberately  turns  away 
from  the  history  of  the  days  of  shame,  and  not  less  from 
the  personal  biography  of  the  king.  He  looks  on  the 
reign  only  as  it  contributed  to  the  corruption  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  after  repentance  was 
able  to  undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  at  fint. 
(8)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabilities,  the 
character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a  Le- 
vite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  history  from  the 
Levitical  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach  greater 
importance  to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the  old  ritual 
and  to  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and  so  to  give  them 
in  proportion  a  greater  prominence.  (4)  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  oonfirms 
it.  The  captains  of  the  host  of  A8S3rria  take  Manasseh 
to  Babylon.  Would  not  a  later  writer,  inventing  the 
story,  have  made  the  Assyrian,  and  not  the  Babylonian, 
capital  the  scene  of  the  captivity;  or,  if  the  latter  were 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  the  prophecy  of 
Isa.  xxxix,  have  made  the  king  of  Babylon  rather  than 
of  Assyria  the  captor?  As  it  is,  the  narrative  fits  in, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  Oriental  histo- 
ry. The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  indepen- 
dence of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by  Esar-had- 
don (the  first  or  second  of  that  name;  compare  Esab- 
HADDON,  and  Ewald,  Gcsch,  Itr,  iii,  675),  and  for  a  time 
the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to 
effect  more  completely  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious 
province.  There  is  (5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the 
intervention  of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24, 
just  at  the  same  time.  The  king  is  not  named  there, 
but  £lzra  iv,  2, 10,  gives  Asnapper,  and  this  is  probably 
only  another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  =  Esar-had- 
don (compare  Ewald,  Gt»ch,  iii,  676;  Tob.  i,.  21  gives 
Sarchedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from  Eastern 
Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy  as  the  attack 
on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  objection  may  well 
be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and  vexatious.  Like  many 
other  difficulties  urged  by  the  same  school,  it  has  in  it 
something  at  once  captious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay 
undue  stress  on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy 
asking  puzzling  questions,  or  a  sharp  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  oo  the  other  side,  rather  than 
in  that  of  critics  who  have  learned  how  to  construct 
a  history  and  to  value  its  materials  rightly  (comp.  Keil, 
CommevJ,  on  2  Kings  xxi).  Ewald,  a  critic  of  a  nobler 
stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  that  of  fantastic  reconstruc- 
tion than  needless  scepticism  (Gesck.  fsr,  iii,  678),  ad- 
mits the  groundwork  of  truth.  Would  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  recorded  and  pre- 
served if  it  had  not  been  fulfilled?  Might  not  Manas- 
seh^s  release  have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Esar-haddon  ?  Indeed,  all 
the  soberer  German  critics  accept  it  as  truth,  and  place 
Manasseh's  capdvity  under  Esar-haddon  (Berthean,  ad 
loc.).  Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  ac- 
count may  perhaps  be  found  in  2  Kings  xx,  17  sq.  For 
other  discussions  of  the  alleged  improbabilities  of  the 
Biblical  narrarive,  see  Dahlers,  Dejide  Chrome,  hut.  p. 
139  i  Gramberg,  Chroru  p.  199,  210;  Beiigionnd.  ii,  284; 
Rosenmliller,  A  IterlK  1,  ii,  181 ;  Keil,  Apolog.  dor  Chr»- 
niJc.  p.  425;  Havemick,  EifUeit.  II,  i,  221 ;  Stud,  u  Krit. 
1860,  vol.  iii. 

(6.)  The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to  return 
an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question.  The  du- 
ration of  Esar-haddon*s  Babylonian  reign  is  calculated 
as  being  in  B.C.  680-667;  and  Manasseh's  captivity 
must  therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits.  A  Jew- 
ish tradition  (Seder  Olam  Rabboy  c  24)  fixes  the  twen- 
ty-second year  of  his  reign  as  the  exact  date. 

4.  The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  2  Chronicles  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  tbe 
better.    Tbe  discipline  of  exile  nuule  the  king  feel  thai 
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the  gods  whom  be  had  choeen  were  powerless  to  deUyer, 
and  he  turned  in  his  heart  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his 
fathers.  The  compassion  or  death  of  Esar-haddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  he  retomed  after  some  ancertain  in- 
terval of  time  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  absence  from  that  city  had  given  a  breathing  time 
to  the  oppressed  adherents  of  the  ancient  creed,  and 
possibly  had  brought  into  prominence,  as  the  provisional 
nUer  and  defender  of  the  city,  one  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  party.  If  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xxii,  16  received, 
as  it  probably  did,  its  fuUiknent  in  Shebna's  sharing  the 
captivity  of  bis  master,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
the  belief  that  we  may  refer  to  the  same  period  the  no- 
ble words  which  speak  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah, 
as  taking  the  place  which  Shebna  should  leave  vacant, 
and  rising  up  to  be  "  a  father  unto  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,**  having  **  the  key 
of  the  house  of  David  on  his  shoulder." 

The  return  of  Manasseh  was  at  any  rate  followed  by 
a  new  policy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer 
persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust, 
in  all  their  foulness,  into  the  sanctuary  itself.  The  altar 
of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peace-offerings  and 
thank-offerings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
15, 16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
The  s^  was  not  restored  to  its  place.  The  book  of  the 
law  of  Jehovah  remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping 
the  gods  of  other  nations  by  name,  they  went  on  with  a 
mode  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  **  The  people 
did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to  Jehovah  their 
i^od  only"  (ibid.  ver.  17). 

5.  The  other  facts  known  of  ManasseVs  reign  connect 
themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round  him.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  faU,  and  the 
king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  If  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
a  smaller  territor}',  he  might  yet  guard  its  capital  against 
attack  by  a  new  waU  defending  what  had  been  before 
its  weak  side  (comp.  Zeph.  i,  10),  "  to  the  entering  in  of 
the  fish-gate,"  and  completing  the  tower  of  Ophel,  which 
had  been  begun  with  a  like  purpose  by  Jotham  (2 
Chron.  xxvii,  8).  Nor  were  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence limited  to  Jerusalem.  '*  He  put  captains  of  war 
into  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  There  was,  it  must 
be  remembered,  a  special  reason  for  this  attitude,  over 
and  above  that  afforded  by  the  condition  of  Assyria. 
Egypt  had  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  Dodecarchy 
and  the  Ethiopian  intruders,  and  again  become  strong 
and  aggressive  under  Psammitichus.  Pushing  hb  arms 
northwards,  he  attacked  the  Philistines  ^  and  the  twen- 
ty-nine years'  siege  of  Azotus  must  have  fallen  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  So  far  his 
progress  would  not  be  unacceptable.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  old  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had 
lately  grown  insolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  mas- 
ters. About  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain  favor. 
The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided  by  them, 
dreaded  this  more  than  anything,  and  entered  their  pro- 
test against  it.  Not  the  less,  however,  from  this  time 
forth,  did  it  continue  to  be  the  favorite  idea  which  took 
piiesession  of  the  minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes 
of  Judah.  The  very  name  of  Manasseh's  sun,  Amon, 
barely  admitting  a  possible  Hebrew  exphmadon,  but 
identical  in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun- 
god  of  Egypt  (so  Ewald,  Gtsch,  iii,  665),  is  probably  an 
indication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance  of 
Psammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its  conse- 
quences, it  probably  involved  the  supply  of  troops  from 
•Fudah  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
Without  adopting  Ewald's  hypothesis  that  this  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Deut.  xxviii,  68,  it  is  yet  likely  enough  in 
itself,  and  Jer.  ii,  14-16  seems  to  allude  to  some  such 
state  of  things.  In  return  for  this,  Manasseh,  we  may 
believe,  received  the  help  of  the  chariots  and  horses  for 


which  Egypt  was  always  famous  (Isa.  xxxi,  1).  (Compk 
Aristeas,  Episf,  ad  PhUocr,  in  Havercamp*s  Josfphua^  ii, 
104).  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh's  reign,  we  can 
well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings 
it  would  seem  hardly  better  than  the  beginning,  leaving 
the  root-evil  uncured,  preparing  the  way  for  worse  e^ils 
than  itself.  We  can  understand  how  it  was  that  on  his 
death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the 
burial  of  a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  Kings  xxi,  26),  and  that, 
long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the  Jews 
held  his  name  in  abhorrence,  as  one  of  the  three  kings 
(the  other  two  are  Jeroboam  and  Ahab)  who  had  no 
part  in  eternal  life  {Sanhedr.  xi,  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on 
2  Chron.  xxxiii,  18). 

Indeed,  the  evil  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the  life  of 
the  people;  and  though  they  might  be  repressed  for  a 
time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst 
out  again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with  ft-esh 
violence,  and  rendered  even  the  zeal  of  the  best  of  the 
Jewish  kings  fiiiitful  chiefly  in  hypocrisy  and  unreality. 
The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same 
degree.  The  persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Manasseh  witnessed  the 
close  of  the  work  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  at  its  begins 
ning,  and  the  youth  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  its 
conclusion,  but  no  prophetic  writings  illumine  that  dreary 
half-century  of  debasement.  The  most  fearful  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard  during 
the  minority  of  Josiah,  was  the  atheism  which,  then  as 
in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  confused  adoption  of  a 
confluent  polytheism  (Zeph.  i,  12).  It  is  surely  a  strained, 
almost  a  fantastic  hvpothesis,  to  assign  (as  Ewald  does) 
to  such  a  period  two  such  noble  works  as  Deuteronomy 
and  the  book  of  Job.  Nor  was  this  dying  out  of  a  true 
faith  the  only  evil  The  systematic  persecution  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  accustomed  the  people  to  the 
horrors  of  a  religious  war;  and  when  they  in  their  turn 
gainedthe  ascendancy,  they  used  the  opportunity  with 
a  fiercer  sternness  than  had  been  known  before.  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their  reforms  had  been  con- 
tent with  restoring  the  true  worship  and  destroying  the 
instruments  of  the  false.  In  that  of  Josiah,  the  destruc- 
tion extends  to  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  whom  he 
sacrifices  on  their  own  altars  (2  Kings  xxiii,  20). 

6.  But  little  is  added  by  Uter  tradition  to  the  0.-T. 
narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The  prayer  that  bears 
hii  name  among  the  apocryphal  books  can  hardly,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be  considered  as 
identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  and  is 
probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the 
hint  there  supplied  than  the  reproduction  of  an  older 
document.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing 
that  there  existed  at  some  time  or  other  a  fuller  histor>', 
more  or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conversion, 
from  which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  been  an  ex- 
ctrpfj  preserved  for  devotional  purposes  (it  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions)  when  the 
rest  was  rejected  as  worthless.  Scattered  here  and  there, 
we  find  the  <b'sje<^a  membra  of  such  a  work.  Among  the 
offences  of  Manasseh,  the  most  prominent  is  that  he 
places  in  the  sanctuary  an  dyaXfia  rirpavpuaiuvuv  of 
Zeus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Mavanafjg;  Georg.  Syncellus,  Chro- 
nograph, i,  404).  The  charge  on  which  he  condemns 
Isaiah  to  death  is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  words  **  I  saw 
the  IxHti"  (Isa.  vi,  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumptuous 
boast  at  variance  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  20  (Nic  de  Lyra, 
from  a  Jewish  treatise:  Jebamolh^  quoted  by  Amama, 
in  Crit,  Sacri  on  2  Kings  xxi).  Isaiah  is  miraculously 
rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive  him.  Then  comes 
the  order  that  the  cedar  should  be  sawn  through  (ibid,). 
That  which  made  this  sin  the  greater  was  that  the 
king's  mother,  Hephzibah,  wsh  the  daughter  of  Isaiah. 
When  Manasseh  was  taken  captive  by  Merodach  and 
taken  to  Babylon  (Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
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and  fed  daily  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  bran-bread  and 
water  mixed  with  vinegar.  Then  came  hia  condemna- 
tion. He  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image  (the  descrip- 
tion suggests  a  punishment  like  that  of  the  bull  of  Pe- 
rilltis),  but  he  repented  and  prayed,  and  the  image  clave 
asunder,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas  and  Georg.  Syncellus). 
**  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Manasees  and  pitied 
him/'  the  legend  continues,  ^and  there  came  around 
him  a  flame  of  Are,  and  all  the  irons  about  him  {rd  vipi 
avTiiv  oiBtipa)  were  melted,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
out  of  his  affliction**  {Const,  AposL  ii,  22 ;  compare  JuL 
Afric.  ap.  Routh,  Rei,  Sac  ii,  288).  Then  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  and  lived  righteously  and  justly. 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  repudiated  his  foreign  wife  after  the 
exile  (Ezra  x,  80).     B.a  459. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  Uashun  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  83).    B.C.459. 

Manasseh  ben -Joseph  ben -Israel,  one.  of  the 
most  distingubhed  Jewish  theologians  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1604,  at  a  time 
when  the  Iberian  peninsula  was  a  place  of  torture  for 
all  non-Roman-Catholic  believers,  but  more  particularly 
the  Jews.  Joseph,  his  father,  a  rich  merchant,  feared 
the  power  of  the  inqubitors,  and,  like  many  religiously 
persecuted,  turned  towards  hospitable  Holland  for  an 
asylum  for  himself  and  his  family.  The  household 
found  a  safe  home  in  Amsterdam,  and  when  yet  a  youth 
ben-Joseph  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Isaac  Uzziel,  then  rabbi  at  the  Dutch  capital 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  and  so  unbounded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  in  Manasseh  ben-Is- 
rael, as  he  is  commonly  called,  that  on  the  death  of  Uz- 
ziel, when  only  eighteen  years  old  (1622),  he  was  deem- 
ed a  worthy  successor  of  the  departed  rabbL  In  1626, 
in  need  of  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  father*s 
family,  largely  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  he  es- 
tttblished  the  celebrated  **  Amsterdam  Hebrew  printing- 
office."  Two  years  later  he  printed  his  own  maiden 
production,  and  in  1632  finally  came  before  the  public 
with  the  first  volume  of  his  great  and  justly  celebrated 
Conciliator^  or  Harmony  of  the  Pentatruch  (see  below), 
in  which  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  works, 
and  fifty-four  (areek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors, lx»th  sacred  and  profane,  are  quoted.  His  fame 
was  now  estabUshed  in  all  Europe,  and  his  authority  ac- 
cepted not  only  by  the  Jews,  but  even  Christian  scholars 
acknowledged  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  to  him  from  far 
and  wide,  requesting  explanations  of  difficulties  which 
they  encountered  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Jewish 
history.  The  celebrated  Vossiua,  Dionysius,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  Huet,  Episcopus,  Sobierre,  Frankenberg,  Thomas 
Fuller,  Nathaniel  Homesitis,  etc,  were  among  his  corre- 
spondenta.  He  solicited  their  influence  in  behalf  of  his 
suffering  brethren,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  petition 
the  Long  Parliament  (1650)  to  readmit  the  Jews  into 
England,  whence  they  had  been  expeUed  ever  since 
1290.  Shortly  after,  he  dedicated  The  ffope  of  Israel  to 
the  English  Parliament,  which  was  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged in  a  letter  written  by  lord  Middlesex,  addressed 
To  my  dear  brother  M.  B,  /.,  the  Hdfrew  philosopher. 
Encouraged  thereby,  Manasseh  came  over  to  England  in 
1666;  presented  "A  Humble  Address**  in  behalf  of  his 
coreligionists  to  Cromwell;  published  in  London,  1666, 
bis  Vindication  ofJews^  in  answer  to  those  Christians 
who  opposed  the  readmission  of  Jews  into  that  country; 
and  though  Cromwell,  with  all  his  power,  could  not  car- 
ry through  the  measure  permitting  Jews  to  settle  in 
England  (see  Jews),  he  granted  to  Manasseh  ben-Is- 
rael a  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and 
commencing  Feb.  20, 1656  (comp.  Carlylc,  ii,  163).'  Ma- 
nasseh, however,  did  not  long  enjoy  this  generous  gift,ft)r 
he  died  in  Middleburg  in  1657,  on  his  way  back  to  Am- 
sterdam. (Sriitz  (Gesch.d,Jttden,  x,  13,84-86)  rather 
belittles  Manasseh*8  literary  ability.  He  regards  him  as 
**a  man  of  much  information,  but  of  little  thought,"  and 
yet  his  acquaintance  with  Manasseh  is  founded  mainly  on 


Kayseiling's  biography.  An  encyclopedical  knowledg« 
was  displayed  by  Manasseh  in  his  writings;  this  should 
certainly  not  stand  against  him.  His  most  important 
works  are  (1.)  MSn  *^3fe,  in  Hebrew,  being  an  index  to 
all  the  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  Mid- 
rash  Rabboth  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Five  Megil- 
loth  (Amsterdam,  1628) ;  (2.)  Conciliator^  sive  de  con- 
venientia  locorum  S.  Scriptune,  qua  pugnart  inter  se  r^ 
dentur,  etc  (in  Spanish,  Amst.  1632-1661,  4  vols.;  voL  i 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Vossius,  Amst.  1688,  and 
the  whole  into  English  by  Lindo,  London,  1842) ;  (8.) 
Ve  Creationt  ProbUmata  (in  Spanish,  Amsterd.  1685) ; 
(4.)  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum^  Libri  ires  (in  Span- 
ish, Amsterd.  1636) ;  (6.)  O'^'^nn  T11X,  De  Ttnmtto 
Vitm  (in  Latin,  Amsterd.  1689 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Thomas  Pococke,  Lond.  1699) ;  (6.)  C'-^n  rc»3, 
four  books  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (written  in 
Hebrew,  Amst.  1661 ;  new  ed.  Leips.  1862.  These  are 
valuable  contributions  to  Biblical  literature,  inasmuch 
as  Manasseh  gives  in  them  all  the  passages  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  acoording  to  the  explanations 
of  the  ancient  rabbins,  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection);  (7.)  mp"*  y^^ Piadra Gloriosa 
o  de  la  Estatua  de  Nebuchackiesar  (Amst.  1666),  an  ex- 
position of  Daniel*s  dream,  written  in  Spanish,  which 
the  immortal  Rembrandt  did  not  think  it  below  his  dig- 
nity to  adorn  with  four  engravings.  He  also  carried 
through  his  own  press  several  beautiful  and  correcUy- 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  wrote  a  He- 

I  brew  grammar,  entitled  tl"^1"i3  tlBlS,  Grammatica  He- 
brea,  dividida  en  quatuor  UbroSj  which  has  not  as  yet 

I  been  published ;  and  left  us  over  four  hundred  well-writ^ 
ten  sermons  in  Portuguese.    See  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud,  ii, 

'  354-868 ;  Steinschneider,  Cataloffus  Libr,  Hebr.  in  BibH- 

I  otheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1645-1652 ;  and  especially  the  val- 
uable biographies  by  KtLyderUngf  Jahrbuck  Jiir  die  Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden  (Lcipz.  1861),  ii,85  sq.;  and  by  C^ar- 
moly,  in  the  Rerue  Orientale  (Bruxelles,  1842),  p.  299- 
348 ;  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Ritto,  iii,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Aoirr. 
Biog,  Generale^  xxxiii,  145  sq. 

Manas'ses  (Mavatrcr^c)*  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  Manasseh,  and,  as  such,  applied  not  only  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  but  to  another  in  the  Apocr}'pha. 

1.  The  son  of  Joseph  by  that  name  (Rev.  vii,  6). 

2.  The  king  of  Judah  (Matt  i,  10 ;  and  so  in  *"  the 
Prayer*'  thus  entitled). 

I  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix,  33;  comp. 
Ezra  X,  38). 

!      4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of 
'  Judith,  according  to  the  legend.     He  was  smitten  with 
I  a  sunstroke  while  superintending  the  laborers  in  his 
'  fields,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with  great  possessions 
(Jud.viii,2,7;  x,3;  xvi,  22-24),  and  was  buried  between 
'  Dothan  and  Baal-hamon.     See  Judith. 
I      MANASSES,  This  PRAYER  op,  one  of  the  shorter 
apocryphal  pieces  appended  to  the  O.  T.     (In  the  fol- 
I  lowing  account  we  mainly  follow  the  articles  on  the 
'  subject  in  Kitto  and  Smith's  Dictionaries.)     Though 
I  wanting  in  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  SepU,  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
Sept.,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  exists  an 
I  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  version  of  it.     It  is  found  in 
'  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  the  Greek  text  was  first 
'  publ»(hed  in  Robert  Stephens*  edition  of  the  Biblia  La- 
I  tina  (Paris.  1640),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  printed 
in  1546.     It  was  also  printed  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions in  1563;  it  was  then  published  by  Dauderstadt 
in  1628;  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London 
j  Polyglot,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Alex- 
I  andrinus,  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers  of  Cotelerins  in 
I  1672;  in  the  Libri  apocr,  V,  T.  (Francof.  ad  M.  1694, 
I  Halle,  1749) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  by  Rei- 
I  neccius  (1730).  Michaelis  (1741);  and  after  the  text  of 
I  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus  in  the  etlitions  of  the  Sept.  by 
I  Grabe  and  Breitingcr. 
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I.  T^le  (Old  PotitUm, — ^This  apocryphal  production  is 
called  the  prayer  of  McmoMea  {vpo^ivxn  Marainr^), 
or  hjfnrn  of  prayer  {irpoirtifXf^  rye  V'^^c)*  because  it  pur- 
ports to  be  the  supplications  which  this  monarch  offered 
to  God  when  captive  in  Babylon,  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  12, 13.  Its  position  varies  in  the  MSS.,  printed 
editions  of  the  text,  and  in  the  versions.  It  is  more 
generally  appended  to  the  Psalter  with  the  collection  of 
hymns  and  prayers,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the 
Zurich  MS.  of  the  Psalms  mentioned  by  Fritzsche,  and 
in  the  £thiopic  Psalter,  published  by  Ludolf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1701) ;  in  the  three  Latin  MSS.  used  by 
Sabatier  it  is  phiced  at  the  end  of  2  Chron.  (Sabat.  BUU, 
Lot.  iii,  1088) ;  in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  formed 
after  the  Trident.  Canon  of  the  Bible  it  is  usuaUy  put  at 
the  end  of  the  N.  T.,  succeeded  by  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras.  Luther  placed  it  as  the  last  of  the 
Apocrypha,  at  the  end  of  the  O.T.,  while  Matthew's  Bi- 
ble, which  first  inserted  it  among  the  Apocrypha,  and 
whkh  is  followed  by  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  A.  V., 
puts  it  before  the  Maccabees. 

il.  Contents,  A  uthor,  Datt,  Original  Languagey  etc — It 
opens  with  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  the  faithful  patri- 
archs and  their  righteous  seed,  describes  his  greatness  as 
Creator  of  all  things,  before  whose  power  every  one 
trembles,  and  whose  wrath  no  sinner  can  endure,  and 
speaks  of  his  proffered  pardon  to  the  penitent  (ver. 
1-8).  Thereupon  the  repentant  king  confesses  his  sins, 
bumbles  himself  on  account  of  them,  prays  for  pardon, 
and  promises  to  lead  a  life  of  gratitude  and  praise  (ver. 
9-15). 

Many  writers  have  seen  nothing  in  this  prayer  to 
militate  against  its  being  the  penitential  dirge  of  the 
penitent  Manasseh ;  on  the  contrary,  they  think  that 
the  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of  its  style,  the  ear- 
nest and  touching  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  go 
far  to  show  that  if  it  is  not  literally  *'  his  prayer  unto  his 
God"  rendered  into  Greek,  that  prayer  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Greek.  1 1  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  prayer  was  still 
extant  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled,  that  the 
chronicler  mw  it  **  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israd"  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  18),  and  that  later  writers,  as  well  as  tra- 
dition, constantly  refer  to  it  (compare  Sanhedrin,  101,  b ; 
108,  a ;  Jertualem  SanMrin  xvii ;  Midrash  Rabboth  on 
Lev.,  Parsha  xxx,  p.  150 ;  on  Deut.,  Parsha  ii,  or  ch.  iv, 
25,  p.  216,  ed.Sukbach ;  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  11,  etc ;  Const,  A  post,  ii,  22).  We  may  more  rear 
sonably  conclude,  however,  that  it  is  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  traditions.    See  Manasseh,  3. 

The  Greek  text  is  undoubtedly  original,  and  not  a 
mere  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  for  even  within  the 
small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  peculiarities  are  found 
(<Z<rrcjrroc«  cXiwiv  yow  KopSiag,  vapopyil^tw  top  ^v- 
fiov,  ri^ee^ai  peravotdv  rivi).  The  writer  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Sept.  (to,  Karutrara  rijg  y^c*  ro 
wA^ot  r^c  XP^rioTOTriTOQ  aov^  vaaa  t)  ivvapiQ  rwv  ov- 
pavC!>v)y  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  The  allusion  to  the  patri- 
archs (ver.  8,  ^(irafoi ;  ver.  1,  rb  virtppa  avrotv  ro  HkO' 
101')  appears  to  fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew,  but  the 
clear  teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  certainly 
not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  place  at  which  the  prayer  was  written.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  reference  is  made  to  it  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Julius  Africanus  (circa  A.D.  221),  that  it  is  given 
at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii,  22),  a  work 
attributed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  but  generally  believed 
to  be  of  the  3d  or  4th  century,  and  that  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  it  shows  it  to  be  an  ante-Christian  produc- 
tion, compiled  most  probably  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
The  Latin  translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is 
not  by  the  hand  of  Jerome,  and  has  some  remarkable 
phrases  {insustentabilisyimportabilis  [awxooTaro^;  ],om- 
nis  virtus  calorum),  but  there  is  no  sufficient  internal 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  later  or  earlier  than  his 
time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  used  by 
any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  fuur  centuries,  and  was  not 


known  to  Victor  Tunonenais  in  the  sixth  (AmbronoB,  iv, 
989,  ed.  Migne). 

III.  Canonicity. — This  prayer  was  considered  by  many 
of  the  ancients  as  genuine,  and  used  as  such  for  ecclesias- 
tical purposes.  It  is  quoted  as  such  by  the  author  of  the 
Sermons  on  the  Pharisee  and  Publican ;  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  Chrysostom's  works;  by  Anthony  the  monk  (ii, 
94);  Theodore  StuditA  (Serm,'Catachet,9d);  Theopha- 
nes  Ceramieus  (HomiL  ii  and  Ivi) ;  by  Frcculfus,  George 
Syncellus,  and  George  the  sinner,  in  their  Chronicles ;  by 
Suidas  {Lex,  s.  v.  Mavaairiji) ;  and  by  Anastasius  Sina- 
ita  (in  PscUm  vi) ;  and  is  still  placed  by  the  modem 
Greeks  in  their  Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns 
(Leo  Allatius,  De  lib,  Ecdesiast.  Gracorum,  p.  62).  But 
the  fact  of  ite  non-occurrence  in  the  Heb.  text,  and  its 
uniform  rejection  by  the  Jewish  Church,  clearly  stamp 
it  as  apocryphal  It  was  never  recognised  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  canonical,  and  has,  therefore,  been  omit- 
ted in  the  ancient  editions  of  the  Sept.  For  this  reason 
it  is  also  omitted  from  the  Zurich  Version,  and  Cover- 
dale's  Bible,  which  follows  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Geneva 
Version ;  but  is  retained  among  the  Apocrypha  in  Lu- 
ther's translation,  Matthew's  Bible,  and  in  the  Bishop's 
Bible,  and  thence  passed  over  into  the  A.V. 

IV.  Versions  and  Exegetical  Helps, — Greek  and  Latin 
metrical  versions  of  thb  prayer  have  been  reprinted  by 
Fabricius,  in  his  edition  o{the  hooks  of  Sirach^Wisdom, 
Judithf  and  TobU  (Leipz.  1691).  A  Hebrew  version  of 
it  is  mentioned  by  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  HthrteOy  i,  778 ;  a 
very  beautiful  Hebrew  version,  with  valuable  notes,  is 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  Annual,  entitled  Bikure  Ha-Itim 
(Vienna,  1824),  v,  12  sq.;  important  literary  notices  arc 
given  by  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V,  T,  i,  1100 
sq.;  Bibliotheca  Graca  (ed.Harles),iii,782  sq.;  MUller, 
Erkldrung  des  Gebet  Manasse  (Salzwedel,  1783) ;  and  es- 
pecially Fritzsche,  Kwigrfasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch 
z,  d,  A'pokryphen  d  ^.  T.  i,  167  sq.  (Leips.  1851).  See 
Apocrypha. 

Manas^'Bite  C^^S^^  Menassi',  patronymic  from 
Manassbh,  used  collectively;  Sept.  Mavotrir^,  Auth. 
Vers.  "Manassites,"  "of  Manasseh"),  a  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  or  a  member  of  that  tribe  (Deut.  iv,  48; 
xxix,  8 ;  2  Kings  x,  83 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  32). 

Manby,  Peter,  an  Irish  theologian,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Boyle,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  at 
length  dean  of  Perry.  In  the  reign  of  James  II  he  em- 
braced the  popish  religion,  in  vindication  of  which  he 
wrote  several  books ;  then  removed  to  France,  thence  to 
England,  and  died  at  London  in  1697.  Manby  published 
several  controversial  tracts  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion. — Hook,  £ccles.Biog.  vii,  214,  a.  v. 

Manchet  is  a  name  given  in  the  16th  century  to 
the  wafer  used  in  the  mass.— Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchcBoL  s.  v. 

Blanchuria.    See  Mantchuria. 

Mancias,  Georgk  WiuiKi3fus,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and 
a  sturdy  opposer  of  the  movements  for  securing  its  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  in  Holland.  He  was  settled 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  at  Schraalenbergh  and  Para- 
mus  (1730-32),  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (1782-56  or  '69). 
He  possessed  much  ability  and  learning,  but  it  was  al- 
leged that  "  consciences  slumbered"  under  his  orthodox 
preaching.  His  friends,  however,  claim  that  his  manu- 
script sermons  show  him  to  have  been  "a  faithful, 
learned,  industrious,  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
one  who  did  not  fear  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God ;  and  that  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his  opposition 
to  an  illiterate  ministry  and  to  heresy,  his  independence 
in  reproving  vice,  and  his  general  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  induced  certain  of  hb  enemies  to  misrepresent 
him."  He  left  420  members  in  full  communion  of  his 
Church.  He  died  Sept,  6, 1762.  See  Corwin's  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  160.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Mandaeans.    Sec  Me>-d.^ean8. 
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Mand&ta  de  ProTldendo.    See  Expbctaictia. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  a  sceptical  writer  in 
the  English  tongue,  was  bom  of  French  extraction  about 
1670  at  Dort,  Holland,  and  went  to  England  near  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  He  practiced  medicine 
in  London,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  suc- 
cess as  a  physician,  and  depended  maiidy  on  his  literary 
activity  for  the  means  of  support.  He  died  in  1733.  In 
the  article  Deism  (q.  v.)  the  name  of  Mandeville  has 
not  been  inserted  "  because  bis  speculations^*  (see  works 
below),  as  Farrar  says  (Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p. 
185,  note  65),  **  did  not  bear  directly  on  religion."  Upon 
morality,  however,  Mandeville  exerted  so  great  an  in- 
fluence that  we  cannot  pass  him  unnoticed.  Hb  attacks 
on  Christian  morals  already  reveal  him  to  have  been  a 
champion  of  Deism.  The  doctrines  laid  down  in  several 
of  his  works  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  assertion  of  Bayle  (in  Pensees  cUverset), 
that  Atheism  does  not  necessarily  make  man  vicious, 
nor  a  state  unhappy,  because  dogmas  have  no  influence 
on  the  acts  of  men.  Superficial  observation  of  society 
led  Mandeville  to  the  belief  that  many  institutions  of 
public  weal  derive  their  strength  and  support  from  pre- 
vailing immorality.  This  view  he  developed  in  a  poem 
entitled  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest 
(1714),  to  which  he  afterwards  added  long  explanatory 
notes,  and  then  pubUshed  the  whole  under  the  new  title 
of  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  However  erroneous  may  be 
its  views  of  morals  and  of  society,  it  bears  all  the  marks 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  important  sub- 
ject It  exposed  Mandeville,  however,  to  much  oblo- 
quy, and,  besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  at- 
tacks, was  denounced  as  injurious  to  morality.  It  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and 
against  Mandeville  generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another 
publication,  recommending  the  public  licensing  of  stews, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  which  are  certainly  excep- 
tionable, though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  stated  that 
Mandeville  earnestly  and  with  seeming  sincerity  recom- 
mends his  plan  as  a  means  of  diminishing  immorality, 
and  that  he  endeavored,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  by 
affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevent  the 
work  from  having  a  general  circulation.  Mandeville 
subsequently  pubUshed  a  second  part  of  The  Fable  o/the 
Bees,  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two 
entitled  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  Aa- 
tioiuil  Happiness,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Honor  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War,  **  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits,  may 
be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a  the- 
ory of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  b  a 
satire,  it  b  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in 
its  more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory  of  society,  it  b 
altogether  worthless.  It  b  Mandeville*s  object  to  show 
that  national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  luxury;  and  fur  thb  purpose  he  supposes  a 
*  vast  hive  of  bees,*  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  men ;  he  detaib  the  various  frauds, 
similar  to  those  among  men,  practiced  by  bees  one  upon 
another  in  various  professions ;  he  shows  how  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  means  of  these  frauds  b  turned,  through 
luxurious  habits,  to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  prac- 
tice their  frauds  upon  the  wealthy ;  and,  having  already 
assumed  that  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  without  fraud 
and  cannot  exist  without  luxury,  he  assumes  further 
that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  criterion  of  national 
greatness.  Hb  hi  ve  of  bees  having  thus  become  wealthy 
and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual  jealousy  of 
frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common  consent  dis- 
missed ;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and  luxury 
immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
society  b  gone.  It  b  needless  to  point  out  inconsbten- 
(ues  and  errors,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  absence  of  all 
distinction  between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole 
theory  rests  upon  obviously  false  assumptions;  and  the 
long  dissertations  appended  to  the  fable,  however  amus- 
ing and  full  of  valuable  remarks,  contain  no  attempts  to 


establbh  by  proof  the  fundamental  points  of  the  theory. 
In  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Distinctions,' 
contained  in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Mandeville  contends 
that  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by 
their  several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing society  and  preserving  their  own  power.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  seems  that  sach  a  proposition  as  thb  should  be 
seriously  put  forth,  it  b  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come 
from  one  whose  professed  object  was,  however  strange 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  to  promote  good  mor- 
ab;  for  there  b  nothing  in  Mandeville's  writuigs  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  sought  to  encourage  vice" 
{English  Cydop,  %.  v.).  Thb  book  was  translated  into 
French,  as  well  as  the  other  writings  of  Mandeville,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  corruption  of 
French  society,  and  helped  forward  the  sad  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Schloeser  {Hist,  of  the  18/A  and  i^tk  Cent,) 
b  quite  severe  on  Mandeville.  He  says  that "  Mandeville 
was  a  man  wholly  destitute  of  morality,  and  without 
any  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  or  the  connection 
between  bodily  and  mental  soundness  and  well-being.** 
See  Life  by  Dr.  Birch ;  BlachcootFs  Magazine,  ii,  268, 
442;  xxvii,712;  AM}one,Dict,ofBrit,andAmer.AU' 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Schr5ckh,  Kirchengeschichte  s,  d,  Ref,  vi,  204 
sq. :  Henke,  Gesch,d,  christL  Kirche, vi,  85 sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mandeville,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minbter,  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1804 ; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Classb  of  Albany  in  1829.  Hb  ministry  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  State  of  New  Tork^ 
viz.,  at  Shawangunk,1829-Sl;  Geneva,  1881-34;  Utica, 
1834^1.  From  1841  to  1849  he  was  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  T. 
While  in  thb  position  he  publbhed  several  valuable 
text-books  on  elocution  and  Englbh  literature,  which 
evince  hb  thorough  scholarship  and  **  aptness  to  teach.** 
From  Hamilton  College  he  was  called  to  the  Govern- 
ment Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1858.  Dr.  Mandeville  was  a 
man  of  large  frame,  imposing  presence,  and  cultivated 
manners.  He  was  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator,  a  powerful 
reasoner,  a  successful  preacher  and  professor,  and  a 
faithful  pastor.  He  gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
devoted  all  of  his  fine  powers  to  hb  work.  Hb  pub- 
lbhed address  on  the  Bejlex  Influence  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  was  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1817,  b  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence, 
and  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  author's  genius,  piety, 
and  zeal  —  Personal  BecoUedions  f  Corwin*s  Manual,  a. 
V.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Mandingo  b  the  name  of  an  African  people,  the 
nation  of  the  (Tan^ratca— according  to  Barth,  com- 
prising some  6,000,000  or  more.  Strictly  speaking,  bow- 
ever,  Mandingoes  should  be  termed  only  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  most  south-westerly  territories  belonging 
to  the  great  West  African  race  of  the  Wangarawa  (sing. 
Wangara),  and  inhabiting  a  dbtrict  extending  in  lat. 
from  8  to  12^  N.,  and  between  the  west  coasts  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger.  Their  original 
seat  is  said  to  be  Manding,  a  small  mountain  country 
on  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Senegal,  whence,  partly 
by  conquest  and  partly  by  emigration,  they  have  spread 
themselves  over  a  most  extensive  tract  of  country,  and 
now  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes.  They  are  black  in 
color,  tall  and  well  shaped,  with  regular  features,  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  fine  race,  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  and  organization,  great  travellers, 
fond  of  trading,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry  and 
energy.  The  language  of  the  Mandingo  pre\*ails  from 
the  Senegal  coast  up  to  Sago  on  the  Niger.  A  gram- 
mar of  the  language  was  compiled  by  R.  Maxwell  Blac- 
brair  (Lond.  1837). 

Religious  Belief,  etc— Of  the  neighboring  nations, 
the  Mandingoes  were  the  first  who  embraced  Isl 
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The  greater  portion  of  tbem  are  now  Moslems,  and  are 
zealous  propagators  of  their  religion.  Those  of  the 
Mandingoes  adhering  to  their  primitive  religion  have 
a  very  peculiar  idea  of  marriage.  With  tbem  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  regulated  slavery,  and  there  is  no 
marriage  ceremony  observed  to  evince  union  (Caill^, 
TraveUf  i,  850).  Most  generally  the  female  partner  is 
carried  from  her  home  by  force  (Gray,  Travels  in  W» 
Africa,  p.  56).  They  have  also,  according  to  Park 
{Travebj  i,267),  a  very  peculiar  idea  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  regard  as  **80  remote,  and  of  so  exalted  a  nature, 
that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  the  feeble  supplications  of 
wretched  mortals  can  reverse  the  decrees  and  change 
the  purposes  of  unerring  wisdom.**  Neither  do  they 
have  any  confidence  in  any  belief  in  the  hereafter,  of 
which  they  assert  that  *'  no  man  knows  anything  about 
it," 

Mandra  (sheepfold)^  a  name  given  to  a  monastery 
in  the  Greek  Church.    See  Archimandrite. 

Mandrake  (only  in  the  plur.  D'^K'l^^,  dudaim% 
from  "T^^,  to  be  hot,  from  their  amatory  properties; 
whence  the  sing,  '^yi'^,  %.pot  or  boiling  vessel,  hence  a 
baska^  Jer.  xxiv,  1)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx,  14-16 :  "  Reu- 
ben went  out  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found 
mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me  of 
thy  son's  mandrakes  r  **  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field 
in  the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have 
liired  thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes;  and  he  lay  with 
her  that  night."  The  only  other  passage  is  Cant,  vil, 
13 :  **  The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are 
all  manner  of  pleasant  plants."  From  the  above  pas- 
sages it  is  evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  the 
fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the  wheat  har- 
vest in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  first  occurrence  took 
phice;  that  they  were  found  in  Palestine;  that  they  or 
the  plants  which  yielded  them  diffused  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  odor;  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pos^ 
sessed  of  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  of  assisting  in  producing 
conception.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  this  plant  and  the  love-charms  (D'^7''^)  ^^^^^ 
seem  to  have  been  worn  by  Oriental  brides  (Cant,  i,  2, 
4;  iv,  10;  vii,  12;  comp.  i,  12),  like  smelling-bottles  (Isa. 
iii,  20,  **  tablets") ;  perhaps  these  contained  an  odorifer- 
ous mandrake  philter.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  little  to  guide  us  in  determining  what  plant  is 
alluded  to  at  such  early  periods,  especially  as  no  similar 
name  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages. Hence  interpreters  have  wasted  much  time 
and  pains  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word  dudaim.  Some  translate  it  by 
"violet,"  others  "lilies,"  "jasmins,"  "truffles  or  mush- 
rooms ;"  and  some  think  that  the  word  means  "  flowers," 
or  "fine  flowers."  Bochart,  Calmet,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  suppose  the  citron  intended;  Celsius  {Hierobot. 
i,  20;  but  see,  on  the  contrary,  Oedmann,  p.  99)  is  per- 
suaded that  it  is  thefruU  of  the  hfe-tree;  Hiller  that 
cherries  are  spoken  of;  and  Ludolf  (ffist.  jEth.  i,  9,  etc.) 
maintains  that  it  is  the  fruit  which  the  Syrians  call 
mam  (that  is,  the  plantain),  resembling  in  figure  and 
taste  the  Indian  fig ;  but  the  generality  of  interpreters 
and  commentators  understand  mandrakes  (not  the  mel- 
on so  called,  "  melo  dudaim,"  but  the  mandragora)  by 
dudaim.  The  ground  upon  which  the  mandragora  has 
been  preferred  is  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  trans- 
lator interprets  thQ  Hebrew  name  in  Gen.  xxx,  14  by 
mandrake  apples  (/lijXa  fiafcpayopitv);  and  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  by  mandrakes,  ol  ftavcpaynpat.  Sa- 
adias,  Onkelos,  and  the  Syriac  Yenion  agree  with  the 
Greek  translators.  The  first  of  these  puts  lajfach;  the 
two  latter  yabruchin,  which  names  denote  the  same 
plant  (RosenmUUer,  Bib,  Bot,  p.  ISO,  and  note ;  Castelli, 
fjexicofij  p.  1591).  The  earliest  notice  o/t fiavSpayopa^  is 
by  Hippocrates,  and  the  next  by  Theophrastus  {Hist, 
Plant,  vi,  2).     Both  of  these,  C.  Sprengel  {Hist,  Rei, 


Herb,  i,  88,  82)  supposes,  intend  Atropa  mandragorcu 
Dioscorides  (iv,  76)  notices  three  kinds :  (1.)  the  female, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Mandragora  autumnalis  of 
Berioton;  (2.)  the  male,  Mandragora  vemalis  of  the 
same  botanist  (these  two  are,  however,  usually  accotmt- 
ed  varieties  oi  Atropa  mandragora) ;  (3.)  a  kind  called 
morion.  It  has  been  inferred  that  this  may  be  the  same 
as  the  mandragora  of  Theophrastus,  which,  by  some 
authors,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Atropa  belladonna. 
To  all  of  these  Dioscorides  ascribes  narcotic  properties, 
and  sayv  of  the  first  that  it  is  also  called  Circaa,  because 
it  appears  to  be  a  root  which  promotes  venery.  Py- 
thagoras named  the  mandragora  anthropomorphon,  and 
Theophrastus,  among  other  qualities,  mentions  its  sopo- 
rific powers,  and  also  its  tendency  to  excite  to  love.  Its 
fruit  was  called  love-apple,  and  Venus  herself  Man- 
dragorites.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
above  aU  refer  to  the  same  plant  or  plants  (See  Lu- 
cian,  Tim,  p.  2;  Pliny,  xxv,  94;  Apuliei,  A  sin,  ji^  238, 
Bip.;  SchoL  at  Plat,  Rep.  vi,  411,  tom.  v.  Lips.;  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  478.)  Persian  authors  on  materia  medica  give 
madragoras  as  a  synonyme  for  gebruk^  or  yabruz^  which 
is  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  is 
called  Utfach,  This,  there  is  little  doubt,  must  be  the 
above  Atropa  mandragora,  as  the  Arabs  usually  refer 
only  to  the  plants  of  Dioscorides,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  quote  him  as  well  as  Galen,  and  ascribe  narcotic 
properties  to  both  the  root  and  the  fruit.  D'Herbelot 
{Bibl,  Orient  i,  72)  details  some  of  the  superstitious 
opinions  respecting  this  plant,  which  originated  in  the 
£ast,  but  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  retailed 
by  authors  in  Europe.  (See  Schubert,  iii,  116;  Schulz. 
Leit.  V,  197 ;  Burckhardt,  i,  441 .)  By  the  Arabs  it  is  said 
to  be  called  tufah  al-sheitan,  or  devil's  apple,  on  account 
of  its  power  to  excite  voluptuousness.  If  we  look  to  the 
works  of  more  modem  authors,  we  find  a  continuance  of 
the  same  statements.  Thus  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  (ii, 
195),  says  that  the  Arabs  called  the  mandrake  plant  ya- 
brochakj  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  given 
above.  "At  the  village  of  St  John,  in  the  mountains, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  this  plant  is 
found  at  present,  as  well  as  in  Tuscany.  It  grows  low, 
like  lettuce,  to  which  its  leaves  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance, except  that  they  have  a  dark-green  color.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  root  is  for  the  most  part 
forked.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
is  of  the  size  and  color  of  a  small  apple,  exceedingly 
ruddy,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  odor;  our  guide  thought 
us  fools  for  suspecting  it  to  be  unwholesome.  He  ate  it 
freely  himself,  and  it  is  generally  valued  by  the  inhab- 
itants as  exhilarating  to  their  spirits  and  a  provocative 
to  venerj-."  Maundrell  (Trav,  p.  83)  was  informed  by 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans  that  it  was  still  noted 
for  its  genial  virtues.  Hasselquist  also  seems  inclined  to 
consider  it  the  dudaim,  for,  when  at  Nazareth,  he  says 
{Trav,  p.  183),  "  What  I  found  most  remarkable  in  their 
villages  was  the  great  quantity  of  mandrakes  that  grew 
in  a  vale  below  it,  I'be  fruit  was  now  (May  16)  ripe. 
From  the  season  in  which  this  mandrake  blossoms  and 
ripens  its  fruit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  is 
Rachel's  dudaim.  These  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May, 
about  this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fruit." 
Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  380)  found  mandrakes 
ripe  on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hcrmon  to- 
wards the  end  of  April.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Schula 
also  found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Tabor,  which,  as  he 
says, "  have  a  delightful  scent,  and  whose  taste  is  equal- 
ly agreeable,  although  not  to  every  body.  They  are 
idmost  globular,  and  yellow  like  oranges,  and  about  two 
and  a  quarter  inches  m  diameter.  This  fruit  grows  on 
a  shrub  resembling  the  mallow ;  and  the  fruit  lies  about 
the  stem,  as  it  were  about  the  root,  after  such  a  manner 
that  a  single  shrub  may  have  six  to  ten  fruits,  of  which 
the  color  is  so  beautiful  that  no  orange  equals  its  brill- 
iancy." This  fruit,  which  a  recent  traveller  describes 
as  of  an  "  insipid,  sickish  taste,"  is  by  the  Arabs  of  other 
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regions  alle|i^  to  possess  strengtbening  Tirtaes,  when 
used  in  small  quantities,  but  they  call  it  tuffah  el-maja- 
nim,  or  "  apples  of  the  possessed/'  owing  to  the  tempo- 
rary insanity  which  an  over-dose  produces.  "At  first," 
says  a  traveller, "  I  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion, 
but  during  ray  residence  in  the  country  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  its  effect  on  an  English  travel- 
ler, a  Mr.  L.,  who  had  the  temerity  to  test  the  property 
of  the  mandrake.  A  few  hours  after  partaking  of  the 
root  he  began  to  show  unequivocal  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity; and  such  was  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system  that 
he  had  to  be  relieved  by  cupping  and  other  remedies 
before  he  could  be  restored  to  consciousness"  (Dupuis, 
Holy  Piacea  [  18&6],  i,  272).  The  name  "  love-apple"— 
Gesenius*s  translation  of  dudaim — was  formerly  in  this 
country  given  to  a  kindred  plant,  the  tomato  {Lycoper" 
sicum  esciderdum)y  a  native  of  South  America,  but  now 
largely  cultivated  every w)iere  for  its  agreeable  acidulous 
fruit  "  From  a  certain  rude  resemblance  of  old  roots 
of  the  mandrake  to  the  human  form,  whence  Pythago- 
ras b  said  to  have  called  the  mandrake  av^pwirofiop- 
001/,  and  Columella  (10, 19)  iemihomo,  some  strange  su- 
perstitious notions  have  arisen  concerning  it  Josephus 
(  War^  vii,  6, 3)  evidently  alludes  to  one  of  these  super- 
stitions, though  he  calls  the  plant  baaras.  In  a  Vienna 
MS.  of  Dtoscorides  is  a  curious  drawing  which  repre- 
sents Euresis,  the  goddess  of  discovery,  handing  to  Di- 
oscorides  a  root  of  the  mandrake ;  the  dog  employed  for 
the  purpose  is  depicted  in  the  agonies  of  death  (Daube- 
ny's  Roman  Husbandry^  p.  275).  The  mandrake  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  Grecian  islands,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.    The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  and 
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often  divided  into  two  or  three  forks.  The  leaves, 
which  are  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  hairy,  rise  immedi- 
ately from  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  dingy  white, 
stained  with  veins  of  purple.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  or- 
ange color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  plant  varies  considerably  in  appearance 
according  to  the  localities  where  it  grows.  The  man- 
drake {Atropa  mandroffora')  is  closely  allied  to  the  well- 
known  deadly  nightshade  (A .  beUadonna)^  and  belongs 
to  the  order  Solanacea,^  See  Liebetantz,  Dt  Rachelis 
Dudaim  (Vitemb.  1702);  Simon,  De  D'^Xn!)^,  etc 
(Halle,  1735);  Ant  Bertolini,  Comment,  de  Mandra- 
gorii  (Bol.  1836);  Dougtsi  Analect,  i,  85;  Velthuysen, 
Comment,  ub.  d.  //okelied,  p.  502 ;  Eichhom,  Rupert,  xi, 


158;  Michaelis,  SuppL  p.  410;  Oken,  Lekrb.  dL  Natwr9» 
geach,  II,  ii,  333 ;  W.  Bickerton,  Disaertatum  on  the  Mastf 
drake  of  the  A  ncietUs  (Loud.  1737) ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hi$t. 
of  Bible,  p.  466  sq. 

Mandyas  (jiavSvac),  a  vestment  of  the  Greek 
priests,  not  unlike  the  cope  of  the  Romanists,  but  with 
bells  at  the  lower  edges,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest 

Ma'neh  (ns^*  maneh'j  Ezek.  xlv,  12,  a  pardon  as 
divided  by  weight;  hence  the  Greek  fiva,  a  nUna ;  ren- 
dered <'  pound"  in  1  Kings  x,  17 ;  Ezra  ii,  69 ;  Neh.  vii, 
21, 22),  a  weight  of  a  hundred  shekeU,  as  we  gather  from 
1  Kings  X,  17  (compare  2  Chron.  ix,  16).  Another  and 
somewhat  obscure  specification  is  given  in  Ezek.  xlv, 
12,  "  twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen 
shekels,  shall  be  your  maneh ;"  spoken  either  of  a  triple 
maneh  of  twentyy  ttpenty-^tte,  and  jifiy  shekel* ;  or  of  a 
single  maneh  of  sixty  shekelSf  distributed  into  three  parts 
of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five.  There  are  other  ex- 
planations offered  (as  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  by 
Jarchi,  J.  D.MichaeUs,  and  others),  but  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  best    See  Weights. 

ManStho  (Mavt^wv  or  Mavc^cuc),  of  Sebexnt- 
Tus,  a  distinguished  Egyptian  historian,  a  native  of 
Diospolis,  according  to  some,  or  of  Mende  or  Heliopolis, 
according  to  others,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  wisdom  (iElian,  De  AnimaL  x,  16).  He 
belonged  to  the  priestly  caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest, 
and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious  usages,  and  of 
the  religious  and  probably  also  hi^torioal  writings.  His 
name  has  been  interpreted  "  beloved  of  Thoth ;"  in  the 
song  of  Lagos  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Mai  en  tet, 
or  Afa  Net^ "  beloved  of  Neith ;"  but  both  interpretations 
are  doubtful  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Manetho  himself,  and  he  b  more  renowned  for  his 
Egyptian  history  than  on  any  other  account  On  the 
occasion  of  Ptolemy  I  dreaming  of  the  god  Serapis  at  Si- 
nope,  Manetho  was  consulted  by  the  monarch,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Timotheus  of  Athens,  the  interpreter 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  declared  the  stAtue  of  Sera- 
pis,  brought  by  orders  of  the  king  from  Sinope,  to  be 
that  of  the  god  Serapis  or  Pluto,  and  the  god  had  a  tem- 
ple and  his  worship  inaugurated  at  Alexandria.  It  ap- 
pears probable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one 
indiWdual  of  this  name,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  ancient 
writers  to  Manetho  were  in  reality  written  by  the  Ma- 
netho who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(See  below.) 

Writings. — The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has 
come  down  to  us  complete  is  a  poem  of  six  books,  in 
hexameter  verse,  on  the  influence  of  the  stars  (rrirorfXc- 
(r/iar«rri),  which  was  first  published  by  Gronovius  (Ley- 
den,  1698),  and  has  also  been  edited  by  Axtius  and  Kig- 
ler  (Cologne,  1832).  It  is  probable,  however,  for  many 
reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his  Opuscula  A  cademira 
(i,  95),  that  partes  at  least,  of  this  poem  could  not  have 
been  written  till  a  much  later  date.  We  also  possess 
considerable  fragments  of  a  work  of  Manetho  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  (See  below.)  It  was 
in  three  books  or  parts,  and  comprised  the  period  from 
the  earliest  tiroes  to  the  death  of  the  last  Persian  Dariua. 
Some  of  these  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of 
Josephus  against  Apion;  and  still  greater  portions  in  the 
"Chronicles"  of  George  SjTicellus,  a  monk  of  the  9th 
century.  The  "Chronicles"  of  Syncellus  were  princi- 
pally compiled  from  the  "Chronicles"  of  Julius  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Coisaren,  both  of  whom  made 
great  use  of  Manetho^s  "  Historj'."  The  work  of  Afri- 
canus is  lost,  and  we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that 
of  Eusebius,  which  was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
Manetho  is  said  to  have  derived  his  history  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  whom  he  divides  into  thirty  classes,  called  dy- 
nasties, from  the  sacred  records  in  the  temple  at  Heli* 
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Apolis.  In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said 
to  have  written,  1,  'If^  BifiXoCj  on  the  £g3rptian  re- 
ligion ;  2,  Ilf pj  apxaifffiov  Kai  thotfitiaq,  on  the  an- 
cient rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians:  8,  ^wrucurv 
iirtroiifi  (Laertins,  Proam,  s.  10),  probably  the  same 
work  as  that  called  by  Soidas  ^vmoXoyurd ;  4,  Bi/3Aoc 
r^C  £M&c<i^t  both  the  subject  and  genumeness  of  which 
are  very  doabtfuL  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom, 
Biog,  8.  v.;  English  Cydopeedki,  s.  v.  His  name  is  in- 
troduced here  on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  work 
on  Egyptian  history  in  determining  the  list  of  ancient 
Egyptian  kings.  See  Eoyft.  In  this  regard  his  au- 
thority has  been  overestimated  by  one  class  of  writers, 
and  almost  wholly  set  aside  by  others,  according  to  their 
own  preconceived  theories.    See  Phabaoh. 

Authenticity  of  M<jmetho^$  History, — Manetho  was  a 
learned  priest  at  the  court  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (de  Is,  et  Os,  c  28),  who  cites  a  religious 
work  of  his  in  Greek,  which  is  quoted  also  under  vari- 
ous names  by  iElian,  Diogenes  Lilertius,  Porphyry,  and 
other  late  writers  (Fruin,  Manethonis  Sebem^ta  Reli- 
quia,  p.  IdS  sq. ;  Parthey,  Plutarch  ^ber  /sis  u,  Osiris,  p. 
180  sq.).  Josephus  {Apum,  i,  14-16, 26,  27)  gives  two 
long  extracts,  with  a  list  of  seventeen  reigns,  from  the 
AiyvwrtaKdf  **  a  work  composed  in  Greek  by  Manetho 
the  Sebennyte,  from  materials  which  he  professes  to  have 
rendered  from  the  sacred  records :"  of  which  history  all 
dse  that  is  extant  is  a  catalogue  of  Eg3rptian  dynasties, 
preserved  in  two  widely  different  recensions  by  Geor- 
giuB  Syncellus,  A.D.  800 ;  the  one  from  the  lost  Chrono' 
graphia  of  Julius  Africanus,  AJ).  220 ;  the  other  from 
the  Chromcon  of  Euaebius,  A.D.  825  (of  which  we  have 
now  the  Armenian  version) ;  both  texts  are  given  by 
Fmin,  and  by  Bunsen  in  the  appendix  to  Egypfs  Place, 
voL  L  The  statement  that  "Manetho  the  Sebennyte, 
of  HeHopolia,  high-priest  and  scribe  of  the  sacred  adyta, 
composed  this  work  from  the  sacred  records  by  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^"  rests  only  on  the  dedi- 
cation (ap.  Syncell.)  prefixed  to  the  Sothis,  an  undoubt- 
ed forgery  of  Christian  times.  All  that  can  be  inferred 
from  it  is  that  the  forger  had  grounds,  good  or  bad,  for 
placing  Manetho  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy.  In 
fact,  the  incident  with  which  Plutarch  (u/  sup!)  con- 
nects his  name  (the  bringing  in  of  Serapis)  is  related 
by  other  writers  (without  mentian  of  Manetho),  and  is 
assigned  by  Tacitus  also  {Hist,  iv,  183  sq.)  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemy;  but  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Protrept,  iv, 
48)  and  CyriU.  AL  (c.  JuUasi,  p.  18)  to  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
delphus,  with  the  date  01. 124 =Ra  284-1.  If  be  did 
live,  and  was  a  man  of  note,  under  the  early  Ptolemies, 
certain  it  is  that  **  this  most  distinguished  writer,  the 
sage  and  scholar  of  Egypt*^  (as  Bunsen  calls  him,  A  eg, 
SL  i,  88),  was  speedily  and  long  forgotten ;  for  more  than 
three  centuries  aiter  the  time  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  flouriflhed  not  a  trace  of  him  or  his  writings  is 
anywhere  discoverable.  Nothing  of  the  kind  oocurs  in 
the  remains  of  the  Alexandrine  scholars,  the  early  Greek 
Jews,  Polyhistor's  collections,  or  the  chronologiciid  writ- 
ings of  Castor.  That  the  Catalogue  of  Thinyeight  The- 
ban  Kings  (ap.  S^niceU.)  is  the  work  of  Eratosthenes 
there  is  nothing  to  show ;  at  any  rate,  it  contains  no 
reference  to  Manetho.  If  it  was  from  Manetho  that 
Dicftarchas,  cir.  A.D.  290  (ap.  SchoL  in  ApoUon.  Rhod,), 
got  his  two  Egyptian  names  and  dates,  it  was  in  quite 
another  form  of  the  work ;  to  the  scholiast,  Manetho  is 
an  unknown  name.  The  Eg}'ptian  list  in  the  Ercerpta 
Latino^rbara  of  Scaliger,  bearing  the  name  of  Castor, 
is  a  mere  abstract  from  Africanus.  Diodorus  Sic.  and 
Strabo  visited  and  wroto  about  Egypt,  yet  neither  of 
them  names  or  alludes  to  Manetho;  and  the  former 
.^ves  (i,  44  sq.,  from  the  priests,  he  says)  an  account  of 
the  kingly  succession  altogether  different  from  his.  If, 
AS  Fruin  suggests  (p.  Ixiii),  it  was  through  measures 
taken  by  Domitian  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
public  libraries  (Sueton.  Dom.  29)  that  Manetho^s  works 
were  brought  to  Kome  from  the  Alexandrine  library, 
where  they  had  long  slumbered  nmegarded,  still  it  is 


strange  that  the  ^gyptiaca  should  have  caught  the  at^ 
tention  of  Joeephus  alone  (among  extant  writers),  and 
that  neither  those  who,  as  Plutarch,  do  mention  the  oth- 
er work,  nor  others  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  times  of  Egypt,  as  Tacitus  and  the  ekier  Pliny 
(esp.  H,  M  xxxvi,8-18),  ever  name  this  history,  or  show 
any  acquaintance  with  its  list  of  kings.  Lepsius  {Chron, 
der  Aeg,i,  688  sq.)  better  meets  the  difficulty  by  sup> 
posing  that  the  original  work,  never  widely  known,  was 
so  early  lost  that  even  in  the  Ist  century  all  that  sur- 
vived of  it  was  a  bare  abstract  of  its  names  and  num- 
bers, and  (distinct  from  this)  the  two  passages  relating 
to  the  "  Hyksos**  and  the  **  lepers,"  with  the  accompany- 
ing Ibt  of  seventeen  reigns,  which  some  Jewish  reader 
had  extracted  on  account  of  their  Biblical  interest,  and 
beyond  which  Joeephus  knew  nothing  of  Manetho. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  only 
through  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  that  we  ever  hear 
of  Manetho  as  a  historian.  Of  these,  Theophilus  Ant. 
(ad  Autolyc  iii,  20,  dr.  A.D.  181)  does  but  copy  Josephus. 
Clemens  Alex,  nowhere  names  Manetho.  A  history  of 
*^  the  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  in  three  books'*— not, 
however,  by  Manetho,  but  by  **  Ptolemy  the  Mendesian*' 
— is,  indeed,  quoted  by  him  {Strom,  i,  26, 101),  but  at 
second-hand  from  Tatian ;  who  again  (ad  Gentes,  p.  129), 
as  perhaps  Justin  Martyr  before  him  {ad  Gr.  8),  quotes 
Ptolemy,  not  directly,  but  ftom  Apion.  In  short,  it  is 
plain,  on  comparing  these  passages  and  Euseb.  {Pr,  Ev, 
X,  11, 12),  that  Apion  is  the  sole  source  of  all  that  is 
known  of  this  Ptolemy  of  Mendes ;  and  Apion,  as  far  as 
weknow,  makes  no  mention  of  Manetho.  In  what  re- 
lation the  work  of  Ptolemy  may  have  stood  to  Mane- 
tho's,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  it  is  idle  to  spec- 
ulate ;  and,  indeed,  the  question  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned would  remain  very  much  where  it  is,  even  were 
it  proved  that  "■  Manetho"  is  a  borrowed  name,  and  the 
jEgyptiaca  a  product  of  Koman  times.  For  the  impor- 
tant point  is,  not  who  wrote  the  book,  and  when,  but 
what  is  its  value?  It  may  not  be  genuine,  nor  so  old 
as  it  pretends  to  be,  and  yet  may  contain  good  materi- 
als, honestly  rendered  from  earlier  writings  or  original 
records,  probably  as  available  in  the  time  of  Domitian 
as  they  were  tmder  the  Ptolemies;  and,  in  fact,  exist- 
ing monuments  do  furnish  so  considerable  a  number  of 
names  unquestionably  identical  with  those  in  the  list, 
that  to  reject  this  altogether,  and  deny  it  all  historical 
value,  would  betoken  either  egregious  ignorance  or  a 
reckless  scepticism  that  can  shut  its  eyes  to  manifest 
facts. 

Chronological  Value  of  Manetho*s  History^— The  at- 
testation which  the  list  obtains  from  contemporary  mon- 
uments cannot  be  held  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  b  to  be  depended  upon  where  these  fail.  For  the 
monuments  which  attest,  also  correct  its  statements. 
Monuments  prove  some  reigns,  and  even  dynasties,  con- 
temporaneous, which  in  the  list  are  successive ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  truly  consecu- 
tive and  what  parallel,  where  monuments  arc  wanting. 
Their  dates  are  always  in  years  of  the  current  reign,  not 
of  an  aera.  From  Cambyses  upward  to  Psamraetichus, 
and  his  immediate  predecessor,  Taracus=Tirhaka,  the 
chronology  is  now  settled  [see  Chrokoloot,  sec.  iii]. 
Thence  up  to  Pet^ibastes  (dyn.  xxiii)  the  materials  arc 
too  scanty  to  yield  any  determination.  For  dyn.  xxii, 
headed  by  Se8onchis=Shishak,  the  records  are  copious : 
dates  on  apis-steke,  of  which  Mariette  reports  seven  in 
this  dynasty,  prove  that  it  lasted  much  more  than  the 
120  years  of  Africanus.  But  even  these  reigns  cannot 
be  formed  into  a  canon,  and  the  epoch  of  Sesonchis  can 
only  be  approximately  given  from  the  Biblical  synchro- 
nism, "In  5  Rehoboam  Shishak  invaded  Judsa** — in 
what  year  of  his  reign  the  monument  which  records  the 
conquest  does  not  say;  although  the  eytoch  of  Rehoboam 
I  is,  as  to  B.C.,  a  fixed  point,  or  nearly  so,  for  all  chronolo- 
I  gists.  The  inscription  is  dated  21  Shishak,  but  does  not 
I  indicate  the  order  or  time  of  the  several  conquests  re- 
I  corded.   The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  from  Bib- 
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lical  data  tbat  tbe  invasion  was  in  the  20tb  year.  Thus : 
It  was  while  Solomon  was  building  Millo  (2  Rings  xi, 
27)  that  Jeroboam  fled  to  "  Shishak,king  of  Egypt**  (ver. 
40).  This  work  began  not  earlier  than  24  Solomon  (vi, 
87-vii,  1).  I/it  began  in  that  or  the  next  year;  if  Jer- 
oboam was  immediately  appointed  oveneer  of  tbe  forced 
labor  of  his  tribesmen;  if  be  presently  conceived  the 
purpose  of  insurrection,  encouraged  by  Ahijah ;  if  his 
purpose  became  known  to  Solomon  almost  as  soon  as 
formed ;  if^  in  short,  his  flight  into  Egypt  was  not  later 
than  26  Solomon ;  lastly,  if  Shishak  became  king  in  that 
year,  then  5  Rehoboam  (=45  Solomon)  will  be  20  Shi- 
shak. This  is  a  specimen  of  much  that  passes  for  chro- 
nology, where  the  Bible  is  concerned.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  dynastic  connection  of  dyn.  xxii  and 
xxiii  by  a  stele  recently  discovered  by  Mariette  in  Ethi- 
opia, which  proves  tbe  fact  of  numerous  contemporary 
reigns  throughout  Egypt  at  that  time  (Brugsch^s  Zeii- 
tchriffy  July,  1863 ;  De  lioug*^,  In$cr,  du  roi  Pianchi  Meri 
A  mutij  1864).  But  it  helps  the  chronology  little  or  noth- 
ing. In  dyns.  xic,  xxi,  is  another  gap,  at  present  not  to 
be  bridged  over.  The  seven-named  Tanites  of  xxi  ( Afr. 
180,  Eus.  121  years)  seem  to  have  been  military  priest- 
kings;  and  that  they  were  partly  contemporaneous  with 
XX  and  xxi  may  appear  from  the  absence  of  apis-stelie, 
of  which  XX  has  nine,  xxii  seven.  Dyn.  xx,  for  which 
the  list  gives  no  names,  consisted  of  some  ten  or  more 
kings,  all  bearing  the  name  Rameses,  beginning  with  R. 
Ill,  and  five  of  them  his  sons,  probably  joint-kings.  Tbe 
apis-inacriptions  furnish  no  connected  dates,  nor  can  any 
inference  be  drawn  from  their  number,  since  Mariette 
reports  no  less  than  five  in  the  first  reign.  For  dyn. 
xix  (Sethos),  xviii  (Amosis),  the  materials,  written  and 
monumental,  are  most  copious ;  yet  even  here  the  means 
of  an  exact  determination  are  wanting :  indeed,  if  fur- 
ther proof  were  needed  that  the  Manethonic  lists  are 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  it  is  furnished  by  the  mon- 
umental evidence  here  of  contemporary  reigns  which  in 
the  lists  are  successive.  It  is  certain,  and  will  at  last 
be  owned  by  all  competent  inquirers,  that  in  the  part 
of  the  succession  for  which  the  evidence  is  clearest  and 
most  ample,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  year  at  which 
any  king,  from  Amosis  to  Tirhaka,  began  to  reign.  No 
ingenuity  of  calculation  and  conjecture  can  make  amends 
for  the  capital  defects — the  want  of  an  era,  the  inade- 
quacy of  tbe  materials.  The  brilliant  light  shed  on  this 
point  or  that,  does  but  make  the  surrounding  darkness 
more  palpable.  Analysis  of  the  lists  may  enable  the 
inquirer,  at  most,  to  divine  the  intentions  of  their  au- 
thors, which  is  but  a  small  step  gained  towards  the  truth 
of  facts. 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  certain  fixed  points 
may  be  got  by  means  of  astronomical  conjunctures  as- 
signed to  certain  dates  of  the  vague  year  on  the  monu- 
ments: Thus,  (i)  A  fragmentary  inscription  of  Takelut 
II,  6th  king  of  dyn.  xxii,  purporU  that  "*  on  the  25th 
Mesori  of  the  15th  year  of  his  father**  (Sesonk  II,  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  Age  of  XXII  Dyn^  but  Osorkon  II,  ac- 
cording to  Brugsch,  Dr.  Huicks,  and  v.  Gumpach), "  the 
heavens  were  invisible,  the  moon  struggling  ....** 
Hence  Mr.  Cooper  {Atkemrum,  11  May,  1861)  gathcni, 
that  on  the  day  named,  in  the  given  year  of  Sesonk  II, 
there  was  a  lunar  eclipse,  which  he  considers  must  be 
that  of  16th  March,  aC.  851.  Dr.  Hincks,  who  at  first 
also  made  the  eclipse  lunar,  and  its  date  4th  April,  B.a 
945,  now  contends  that  it  was  solar,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble date  Ist  April,  aC  927  {Journal  of  Sac,  Lit,  Jan. 
1863,  p.  833  -876 ;  compare  lb,  Jan.  1864,  p.  459  sq.).  In 
making  it  solar,  he  follows  M.  v.  Gumpach  (Hitt,  Antiq. 
of  the  People  of  Efftfpt,  1863,  p.  29),  who  finds  its  date 
11th  March,  aC.  841.  Unfortunately  the  25th  Mesori 
of  that  year  was  10th  March.  This  is  the  only  monu- 
mental notice  supposed  to  refer  to  an  eclipse :  not  worth 
much  at  the  best ;  tbe  record,  even  if  its  meaning  were 
certain,  is  not  contemporary. 

(ii)  In  several  inscriptions  certain  dates  are  given  to 
the  "*  manifestation  of  Sothis,**  aasomed  to  mean  the  he- 


liacal rising  of  Sirius,  which,  for  2000  years  before  our 
sBra,  for  the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  fell  on  the  20th  of 
July.  (Biot,  indeed,  Becherchet  des  quelques  dates  abso- 
lueSf  etc^  1858,  contends  that  the  calculation  must  be 
made  for  the  place  at  which  the  inscripdon  is  dated — 
each  day  of  difference,  of  course,  making  a  difference  of 
four  years  in  the  date  aC.)  The  dates  of  these  **  man- 
ifestations** arft— (1) "  1  Tybi  of  1 1  Takelut  H**  (Brugwjh) : 
the  quaternion  of  years  in  which  1  Tybi  would  coincide 
with  20th  July  is  aC.  845-42.  (2)  "*  15  Thoth  in  a  year, 
not  named,  of  Bameses  YI,  at  Thebes**  (Biot,  ut  sup. ; 
De  Roug^,  Memoire  eur  quelques  phenomines  cUekes^ 
etc,  in  Rimte  A  rcheoL  ix,  686).  The  date  implied  is 
20th  July,  B.a  1265-62  (Biot,  14th  July,  KC 1241-88). 
(8)  "^  1  f  both  in  some  year  of  Rameses  III  at  Thebes** 
(Biot  and  De  Roug^,  ut  sup,^  from  a  festival-calendar). 
The  date  implied  is,  of  course,  KG,  1825-22  (BioC,  14tli 
July,  aa  1301-1298).  (4)  «*28  Epiphi  in  some  year 
of  Thothmes  III**  (Biot,  etc,  from  a  festival-calendar  at 
Elephantine).  This  implies  aC  1477-74  (Biot,  12th 
July,  aCX  1445-42).  The  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is 
called  in  question  by  De  Roug^  {A  thin,  Fran^au^  1855), 
and  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  who  says  the  style  indicates  the 
19th  dynasty.  Mariette  assigns  it  to  Thothmes  III 
{Journal  A  natique,  tom.  xii,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1858).  Lep«iu», 
who  in  1854  doubted  {Monatsbericht  of  Berlin  R.  Acad.), 
now  contends  for  its  antiquity  {Kdmgtbuch  der  Ae^.p, 
164),  having  contrived  to  make  it  fit  his  chronology  by 
assuming  an  error  in  the  numeral  of  the  month.  (5) 
**  12  Mesori  in  83  Thothmes  HI**  (Mr.  &  Poole  in  Trans. 
R,  8,  LiL  v,  840).  This  impUes  aa  1421-18.  These 
dates  would  make  the  interval  from  Rameses  III  to 
Takelut  II  480  years,  greatly  in  excess  even  of  Ma- 
netho's  numbers,  and  more  so  of  Lepsins*s  arrangement, 
in  which,  from  the  1st  of  Rameses  III  to  the  11th  of 
Takelut  II  are  little  more  than  400  years.  Again,  the 
interval  of  only  152  3rears,  implied  in  (8)  and  (4),  is  un- 
questionably too  little :  from  the  last  year  of  Thothmes 
III  to  the  first  of  Rameses  III,  Lepsius  reckons  296,  Bun- 
sen  225  years.  Lastly,  in  (4)  and  (5)  the  dates  imply  an 
interval  of  56  years,  which  is  plainly  absurd.  The  fact 
must  be  tbat  these  inscriptions  are  not  rightly  under- 
stood. We  need  to  be  informed  what  the  Egyptians 
meant  by  tbe  *<  manifestation  of  Sothis;**  what  method 
they  followed  in  assigning  it  to  a  particular  day ;  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  Biot*s  three  instances,  the  date  occurs 
in  a  calendar,  and  is  marked  as  a  ^festival,**  we  ask, 
were  these  calendars  calculated  only  for  four  years? 
when  a  new  one  was  set  up,  were  tbe  astronomical  no- 
tices duly  corrected,  or  were  they  merely  copied  from 
the  preceding  calendar? 

(iii)  *"  At  Semneh  in  2  Thothmes  III,  one  of  the  three 
feasts  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Seasons  is  noted  on 
21  PharmuthL**  Biot  {ut  tup,)  supposes  the  vernal  equi- 
nox to  be  meant,  and  assigns  this  to  6th  April  in  tbe 
quaternion  aC  1445-42  (as  above),  in  which  6th  April 
VHU  21  PharmuthL  But  the  vernal  equinox  is  not  tbe 
commencement  of  one  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  Egyp- 
tian year;  these  start  either  from  the  rising  of  Sirius, 
20th  July,  or,  more  probably,  fVom  the  summer  solstice : 
as  this,  in  the  14th  century,  usiudly  fell  on  6th  July,  tbe 
two  other  tetraroenies  or  seasons  would  commence  ctr. 
5th  Nov.  and  6th  March.  Now  6th  March  did  coincide 
with  21  Pharmuthi  in  aC.  1321-18,  at  which  time  it 
also  occupied  precisely  the  place  which  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
assigns  to  "  the  great  Rukh**  (Leps., "  the  greater  Heat**), 
just  one  Eodiacal  month  before  the  little  Rukh,  or  ver- 
nal equinox  {Mora  ^f^gifpt,  p.  15  sq.). 

(iv).  ''On  1  Athyr  of  11  Amenophis  IH  the  king 
ordered  an  immense  basin  to  be  dug,  and  on  the  16th 
s.  ro.  celebrated  a  great  panegyry  of  the  waters**  (Dr. 
Hincks,  On  the  Age  of  Dytasty  XVJII,  Trans, R,  Irish 
AcatL  voL  xxi,  pt.  i;  comp.  Mr.  S.  Poole,  Trans,  R,  S, 
LiL  V.  840).  If  the  waters  were  let  in  when  the  Nile 
had  reached  its  highest  point— which,  as  it  is  fhxn  90 
to  100  dajTS  after  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury would  be  at  4-14  Oct.— the  month-date  indicatea 
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one  of  the  yean  B.a  1369-26.  But  if  (which  is  certain- 
ly more  likely)  the  time  chosen  was  some  weeks  earlier, 
the  year  indicated  would  be  after  RC.  1800.  So  this 
and  the  preceding  indication  may  agree,  and  so  far  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  the  sothiac 
epochal  year  RC  1322  lies  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  (See  Dr.  Hincks,  ut  $up^  and  in  the  Dublin  Utdv, 
Magazine,  1846,  p.  187.) 

(v)  An  astronomical  representation  on  the  oeiHng  of 
the  Rameseum  (the  work  of  Rameses  II)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  yield  the  year  B.C.  1322  as  its  date  (bishop 
Tomlinson,  Trans.  JL  S.  Lit.  1889;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Mamtert  and  Customty  etc,  2d  ser.  p.  877) ;  while  Mr. 
Cullimore,  from  the  same,  gets  KC.  1 188.  The  truth  is, 
these  astronomical  configurations,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  are  an  unsolved  riddle.  Lepsius's  in- 
ferences (Chron.  der  Aeg.)  from  the  same  representa- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  Rameses  TV  and  YI  are  little  more 
than  guesses,  too  vague  and  precarious  to  satisfy  any 
man  who  knows  what  evidence  means. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  supposed  astronomical  notes 
of  time  hitherto  discovered  lend  but  little  aid,  and  bring 
nothing  like  c^tainty  into  the  inquiry.  We  cannot  ac- 
cept the  lists  as  they  stand.  How  are  they  to  be  recti- 
fied? Until  we  have  the  means  of  rectifying  them, 
every  attempt  to  put  forth  a  definite  scheme  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology  is  simply  futile.  The  appeal  to  author- 
ity avails  nothing  here.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  Brugsch,  and 
many  more,  all  claim  to  have  settled  the  matter.  Their 
very  discrepancies — on  the  scale  of  which  half  a  century 
is  a  mere  trifle — sufilciently  prove  that  to  them,  as  to 
us,  the  evidence  is  defective.  The  profoundest  scholar- 
ship, the  keenest  insight,  cannot  get  more  out  of  it  than 
is  in  it ;  *'  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight, 
and  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.**  Yet, 
from  the  easy  confidence  with  which  people  assign  dates 
— their  own,  or  taken  on  trust — to  the  Pharaohs  af^er 
Amosis,  and  even  of  much  earlier  times,  it  might  be 
thought  that  from  Manetbo  and  the  monuments  together 
a  connected  chronology  has  been  elicited  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  particular,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  growing  belief— even  finding  its  way  into 
popular  Bible  histories  and  commentaries— that  the  Pha- 
raoh  of  the  Exodus  can  be  identified  in  Manetho,  and  so 
the  time  of  that  event  determined. 

Early  Christian  writers  usually  assumed,  with  Jose- 
phus,  that  the  Byksos  or  **  shepherd-kings,"  whose  story 
he  gives  from  Manetho  {Apion,  i,  14-16),  were  the  Isra- 
elites, and  their  expulsion  by  Amosis  or  Tethmosis — 
one  or  both,  for  the  accounts  are  confused — the  Egyp- 
tian version  of  the  story  of  the  exode.  This  view  has 
still  its  advocates  (quite  recently  Mr.  Nash,  The  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  18i83),  but  not  among  those  who  have 
been  long  conversant  with  the  subject.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  monument  of  Thothmes  III  which,  if  it  has  been 
truly  interpreted,  is  conclusive  for  a  much  earlier  date 
of  the  exode  than  this  reign,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  dy- 
nasty. A  long  inscription  of  his  twenty-third  year  gives 
a  list  of  the  confederates  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo, 
in  which  De  Rouge  reads  the  names  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  thinks  he  finds  the  names  of  some 
of  the  tribes,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Issachar,  Gad  (Report  of 
R.  S.  Liu  in  Athenaum,  March  21, 1868). 

But  the  story  of  the  Jews  put  forth  by  "  Manetho" 
himself  (Joeephus,  Apion,  i,  26,  27),  ^nth  the  confession, 
however,  that  he  obtained  it  not  from  ancient  records, 
but  from  popular  tradition  (d^£<nrortaic  nv^oXoyovfuva), 
represents  them  as  a  race  of  lepers,  who,  oppressed  by 
the  reigning  king,  called  to  their  aid  the  Hyksos  from 
Palestine  (where  these,  on  their  expulsion  some  centu- 
ries earlier  by  Tethmosis,  had  settled  and  built  Jerusa- 
lem), and  with  these  allies  overran  all  Egypt  for  thirteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  Amenophis,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Ethiopia,  returning  thence  with  his  son  Se- 
thos,  drove  out  the  invaders.  These,  headed  by  Osar- 
siph  ( = Moses),  a  priest  of  HeliopoUs,  retired  into  Pales- 
tine, and  there  became  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Joeephus 


protests  agunst  this  story  as  a  mere  figment,  prompted 
by  Egyptian  malignity,  and  labon  to  prove  it  inconsist- 
ent with  Manetho's  own  list:  unsuccessfully  enough, 
for,  in  fact,  Amenophis  (Ammenephthes,  Afr.)  does  ap- 
pear there  just  where  the  story  places  him,  i.  e.  next  to 
Sethos  and  Rameses  II,  with  a  reign  of  nineteen  years 
and  six  months.  The  monuments  give  the  name  M&- 
nephtha,  and  his  son  and  successor  Seti= Sethos  II,  just 
as  in  the  story.  The  names  are  not  fictitious,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  story  as  regards  the  Israelites. 
This  Menephtha,  then,  son  and  successor  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  is  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode,  according  to  Lep- 
sius and  Bunsen,  and  of  late  accepted  as  such  by  many 
writers,  learned  and  unlearned.  Those  to  whom  the 
name  of  Manetho  is  not  voucher  enough,  will  demand 
independent  evidence.  In  fact,  it  b  ^eged  that  the 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Menephtha  attest  a  period  of 
depression :  no  great  works  of  that  king  are  known  to 
exist;  of  his  reign  of  twenty  years  the  highest  date 
hitherto  found  is  the  fourth ;  and  two  rival  kings,  Amen- 
messu  (the  Ammenemses  of  the  lists)  and  Si-phtha,  are 
reigning  at  the  same  time  with  him,  i.  e.  holding  preca- 
rious sovereignty  in  Thebes  during  the  time  of  alien 
occupation  and  the  flight  of  Menephtha  (Bunsen,  Aeg, 
SteUe,  iv,  208  sq.).  That  these  two  kings  reigned  in 
the  time  of  Menephtha,  and  not  with  or  after  Sethos  II, 
is  assumed  without  proof;  that  the  reign  of  Rameses  II 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  decadence  proves  nothing 
as  to  its  cause;  and  the  entire  silence  of  the  monuments 
as  to  an  event  so  memorable  as  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  hated  **  Shepherds"  {Shas^),  who  so  often  figure  in 
the  monumental  recitals  of  earlier  kings  (e.  g.  of  Sethos 
I,  who  calls  them  shas-u  p^kanana~kar,  **  shepherds  of 
the  land  of  Canaan"),  tells  as  strongly  against  the  story 
as  any  merely  negative  evidence  can  do  it.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  argument  derived  from  the  mention  (Exod. 
i,  11)  of  the  **  treasure -cities  Pithom  and  Raamses," 
built  for  the  persecuting  Pharaoh  by  the  forced  labor  of 
the  Hebrews ;  the  Pharaoh  (says  Rosellini,  Mon.  Storicij 
i,  294  sq.)  was  Rameses  [II,  son  of  Sethos  I],  who  gave 
one  of  the  cities  his  own  name.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii,  66,  note.)  Lepsius,  art.  Aegypten,  in  Herzog^s  En- 
cyUop.,  calls  this  "  the  weightiest  confirmation,"  and  in 
ChronoL  der  Aeg.  i,  887-867,  enlarges  upon  this  argu- 
ment Raamses,  he  says,  was  at  the  eastern,  as  Pithom 
{Udrovftoi:)  was  certainly  at  the  western  end  of  the 
great  canal  known  to  be  the  work  of  Rameses  II,  and 
the  site  of  the  city  bearing  his  name  is  further  identified 
with  him  by  the  granite  group  disinterred  at  Abu  Kei- 
sheib,  in  which  the  deified  king  sits  enthroned  between 
the  gods  Ra  and  Tum.  Certainly  a  king  Rameses  ap- 
pears first  in  the  19th  dynasty,  but  the  place  may  have 
taken  its  name,  if  from  a  man  at  all,  from  some  earlier 
person. 

That  the  exode  cannot  be  placed  before  the  19th  dy- 
nasty, Bunsen  {ut  sup.  p.  284)  holds  to  be  conclusively 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  monuments  which  record 
the  conquests  of  Rameses  the  Great  in  Palestine,  no  men- 
tion occurs  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Kheti  (Hittites) 
and  other  conquered  nations;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  hint  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  an  Egyptian 
invasion  and  servitude.  On  similar  negative  grounds 
he  urges  that  the  settlement  in  Palestine  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  conquests  made  in  that  country 
by  Rameses  III,  first  king  of  the  20th  dynasty.  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  (1.)  that  we  have  no  clear  informa- 
tion as  to  the  route  of  the  invaders;  if  it  was  either 
along  the  coast  or  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  the  tribes,  per- 
haps, were  not  directly  affected  by  it.  (2.)  The  expe- 
ditions so  pompously  described  on  the  monuments  (as 
in  the  Statistical  Table  of  Kamak,  Thothmes  III,  and 
similar  recitals  of  the  conquests  of  Rameses  II  and  III ; 
see  Mr.  Birch,  in  Trans.  ofR.  S.  Lit.  ii,  817  sq. ;  and  vii, 
50  sq.)  certainly  did  not  result  in  the  permanent  subju- 
gation of  the  countries  invaded.  This  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conquests  repeat  themselves 
under  different  kings,  and  even  in  the  same  reign.  Year 
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l^  year  the  king  with  his  army  seta  ont  on  a  gigantic 
razzioj  to  return  with  spoil  of  cattle,  slaves,  and  prod- 
uce of  the  countries  overrun.  (8.)  If  the  lands  of  the 
tribes  were  thus  overrun,  it  may  have  been  during  one 
of  the  periods  of  servitude,  in  which  case  they  suffered 
only  as  the  vassals  of  their  Canaanitish,  Moabidsh,  or 
other  oppressors.  That  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  case  is  sufficient  to  deprive  of  all  its  force  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  silence  of  the  monuments,  and 
of  the  book  of  Judges. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  piece  of  documentary 
evidence  which  has  quite  recently  been  brought  to  light. 
Dr.  Brugsch  {ZeUschr^,  Sept,  1863)  reports  that  "one 
set  of  the  Leyden  hieratic  papyri,  now  publishing  b}* 
Dr.  Leemaus,  consists  of  letters  and  official  reports.  In 
several  of  these,  examined  by  M.Chabas,  repeated  men- 
tion is  made  of  certain  foreigners,  called  Apuruju,  i,  e. 
Hebrews,  compelled  by  Rameses  II  to  drag  stones  for  the 
building  of  the  city  Raamses."  In  his  Melanges  EgyptoL 
1862, 4th  dissertation,  M.  Chabas  calls  them  Aperiu,  It 
is  certainly  striking,  as  Mr.  Birch  remarks  (in  Revue 
ArcheoL  April,  1862,  p.  291),  that  "in  the  three  docu- 
ments which  speak  of  these  foreigners,  they  appear  en- 
gaged on  works  of  the  same  kind  as  those  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  subjected  by  the  Egyptians;  it  is  also 
important  that  the  papyri  were  found  at  Memphis.  But 
the  more  inviting  the  proposed  identification,  the  more 
cautious  one  needs  to  be.**  As  the  sounds  R  and  L  are 
not  discriminated  in  Egyptian  writing,  it  may  be  that 
the  name  is  Apeliu;  and  as  B  and  P  have  distinct  char- 
acters, one  does  not  see  why  the  h  of  0*^*132?  should  be 
rendered  by  p.  (The  case  of  Epq>=^^'^'lt<  is  different ; 
see  below.)  It  seems,  also,  that  the  same  name  occurs 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Rameses  IV,  where  it  can  hardly 
mean  the  Hebrews.  Besides,  the  monument  of  Thoth- 
mes  III  above  mentioned  leads  to  quite  a  different  con- 
clusion. Where  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  the  in- 
quirer who  seeks  only  truth,  not  the  confirmation  of  a 
foregone  conclusion,  has  no  choice  but  to  reserve  his 
judgment. 

The  time  of  this  Menephtha,  so  unhesitatingly  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode,  is  plaoed  be- 
yond all  controversy— so  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  maintain 
— by  an  invaluable  piece  of  evidence  furnished  by  The- 
on,  the  Alexandrine  mathematician  of  the  4th  century. 
In  a  passage  of  his  unpublished  commentary  on  the  Al- 
magest, first  given  to  the  world  by  ljBitchex\HerodoU  ii, 
653),  and  since  by  Biot  {Sur  la  periode  Sothiaque,  p.  18, 
129  sq.),  it  is  stated  that  the  Sothiac  Cycle  of  Astrono- 
my which,  as  it  ended  in  A.D.  139,  commenced  in  RC. 
1322  (20th  July),  was  known  in  his  time  as  "  the  sera  of 
Menophres"  (tTfi  6irb  Mevo^pciuc).  There  is  no  king 
of  this  name :  read  Mevo^^fbic — so  we  have  Menephtha 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  king  of  the  leper-story,  the 
Exodus  Pharaoh.  Lepsius,  making  the  reign  begin  in 
B.C.  1328,  places  the  exode  at  KC.  1814  =  16  Meneph- 
tha, in  accordance  vrith  the  alleged  thirteen  years'  re- 
tirement into  Ethiopia  and  the  return  in  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year.  CerUinly  the  precise  name  Meno- 
phres does  not  appear  in  the  lists;  but  in  later  times 
that  name  may  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing some  particular  king  from  others  of  the 
same  name ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  this  was  act- 
ually the  case.  (1.)  The  king  Tethmosis  or  Thothmes 
lU  repeatedly  appears  on  monuments  with  the  addition 
to  his  royal  legend  Mai-Re, "  Beloved  of  Re,"  with  the 
article  Mai-ph-Ri,  and  with  the  preposition  Mai-n'-pA- 
Rif  which  last  is  precisely  Theon's  Mevo^pi/c.  (2.)  The 
acknowledged  confusion  of  names  in  that  part  of  the 
18th  dynasty  where  this  king  occurs — Misaphria^  Mis- 
pkresy  Memphres  (Armen.),  then  3/MpAragmuthosis  (the 
AAI24>P.  of  Josephus  is  evidently  an  error  of  cop3ring 
for  MIS4>P. :  in  the  list  ibid,  the  6th  and  6th  names 
are  M^0pi;c,  Mt^pa^ov^uftn^) — is  perhaps  best  explain- 
ed by  supposing  that  the  king  was  entered  in  the  lists 
by  his  distinctive  as  well  as  his  family  name.     (3.)  In 


Pliny's  notice  of  the  obelisks  (H,  iV.  xzzvi,  64),  that 
known  to  be  of  Thothmes  III  is  said  to  belong  to  Mes- 
phreSf  which,  says  Bunsen  (iv,  130), "  would  be  the  pop- 
ular distinctive  name  given  to  this  Thothmes."  Just 
so !  And  in  the  statement  of  Theon  the  king  is  pre- 
sented by  "  his  popular  distinctive  name,"  Menophres, 
(4.)  "There  was  (says  Dr.  Hincks,  Trans,  R, Irish,  Acad, 
voL  xxi,  pt.  1)  a  tradition,  if  it  does  not  deserve  another 
name,  current  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  An« 
toninus,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sothiac  Cycle,  then  end- 
ing (A.D.  139),  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  The  existence  of  such  a  tradition  is  evidenced  by 
a  number  of  scarabei,  evidently  of  Roman  workmanship, 
referring  to  the  Sothiac  Cycle,  and  in  which  the  royal 
legend  of  this  monarch  appears.*'  These  are  suflldent 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Menophres  of  Theon  ia 
no  other  than  Thothmes  III,  and  that  bis  reign  was 
supposed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  include  the  year  B.C 
1322.  It  may  be,  also,  that  when  Herodotus  was  told 
that  Moeris  lived  about  900  years  before  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Egypt— a  date  not  veiy  wide  of  RC.  1822 — 
Thothmes  was  named  to  him  by  his  popular  distinctive 
appellation,  Mai-Re^  only  confused  with  Jfare«=Ame- 
nemha  III,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Labyrinth  and  its  Lake. 
(Other  explanations  of  the  name  Menophres  may  be 
seen  in  Bockh,  Manetho,  p.  691  sq. ;  Biot,  Richerches^  in- 
terprets it  as  the  name  of  Memphis,  Men-nojruj  import- 
ing that  the  normal  date,  20th  July,  for  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius  and  epoch  of  the  cycle,  is  true  only  for 
the  latitode  of  Memphis.)  What  has  been  said  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  b  no  necessity  for  altering  a 
letter  of  the  name ;  consequently  that  the  time  of  Me- 
nephtha b  not  defined  by  the  authority  of  Theon.  De 
Rouge  emphatically  rejects  Lepsius's  notion  of  Meno- 
phres (Rerite  A  rchioL  ix,  664;  Journal  Asiatiquef  Aug. 
1858,  p.  268).  He  thinks  the  year  1322  lies  in  the  reign 
of  Rameses  IIL 

In  support  of  his  date,  RC!.  1814,  for  the  exode,  Lep- 
sius {ChronoL  p.  869  sq.)  has  an  argument  deduced  fnm 
the  modem  Jewish  chronology  (Hillel's  Mundane  Ertt), 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  the  precise  year  assigned  to 
that  event.  Hillel,  he  is  confident,  was  led  to  it  by  Ma- 
netho's  Egyptian  tradition,  which  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  Pharaoh,  and  this  being  obtained  would  easily  give 
him  the  time.  Bunsen,  though  finally  settling  on  the 
year  B.C.  1320,  had  previously  declared  with  Lepsius  for 
RC.  1314, "decided by  the  circumstance  that  a  trcuHtion 
not  compatible  tciih  the  usual  chronological  sgstems  of  the 
Jews,  but  which  cannot  be  accidenUilf  places  the  exode 
at  that  year.  This  fact  seems,  from  Lepsius's  account 
of  the  Seder  Olam  Rabboj  to  admit  of  no  doubt"  (iv, 
336).  It  admits  of  more  than  doubt — of  absolute  refu- 
tation. Hillel's  whole  procedure,  from  first  to  last,  was 
simply  Biblical.  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks 
gave  him  RC422  for  11  Zedekiah ;  thence  up  to  6  Hez- 
ekiah  he  found  the  sum  — 133  years;  for  the  kings  of 
Israel  the  actual  numbers  were  243,  of  which  he  made 
240  years;  then  87  years  of  Solomon;  480  years  of  1 
Kings  vi,  1,  added  to  these,  made  the  total  890  years, 
whence  the  date  for  the  exode  was  RC.  422-1-890  = 
1312;  for  that  this,  not  1814,  was  Hillel's  year  of  the 
exode  is  demonstrable  (Review  oiljepsius  on  Bible  Chro- 
nology j  by  H.  Browne,  in  Arnold's  Theolog.  Critic,  i,  62-59, 
1851).  Yet,  though  the  process  by  which  Hillel  got  his 
date  is  so  transparent,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  im|M>rtant 
tradition"  by  those  who  take  ready-made  conclusions  at 
second-hand,  without  inquiry  into  their  grounds.  8o 
Duncker,  Gesch,  des  Alterihums,  i,  196,  note;  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, in  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  58. 

It  is  alleged  that  an  indication  confirmatory  of  the 
low  date  assigned  by  these  writers  is  furnished  by  the 
month-date  of  the  Exodus  passover,  14  Abib,  a  name 
which  occurs  only  in  connection  with  that  history  (Exod. 
xii,2;  xiU,4;  xxiii,15;  xxxiv,  18;  Dent.xvi,l)>  Thb 
argument  proceeds  on  the  presumption  that  Abib  is  the 
Hebraized  form  of  the  Egyptian  Epep,  Coptic  Epipki^ 
of  which  the  Arabic  rendering  is  also  Abib,   The  £^rp- 
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tbm  montb  takes  its  Dame  from  the  goddess  Apap :  tbe 
change  of  p  to  6  is  intended  to  make  the  word  pure  He- 
brew, denoting  the  time  of  year,  3*^3X11  ©"in  =  the 
month  when  the  barley  is  in  the  ear  {abib)  (Kxod.  ix, 
81).  ^'At  the  time  assigned,  the  vague  month  £pep 
would  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  Abib" 
(Lepsius,  Chron,  p.  141).  Hardly  so,  for  in  the  year 
named  1  £piphi  would  fall  on  14th  May,  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable  that  the  passover  month  (whose  full  moon 
is  that  next  to  the  vernal  eqtunox,  which  in  that  cen- 
tury fell  cir.  5th  April)  should  begin  so  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Not  till  a  hundred  years  later  would  the 
vague  month  Epiphi  and  tbe  Hebrew  passover  month 
coincide.  The  argument  proves  too  much,. unless  we 
are  prepared  to  lower  the  exode  to  cir.  &C.  1200.  (To 
some  it  may  imply  that  the  narrative  of  the  exode  was 
written  about  that  time — Mr.  Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt, 
i,  63 — but  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  re- 
tained the  vague  Egyptian  months  as  well  as  their 
names  so  long  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine.)  If 
in  any  year  from  RC.  1300  upwards,  the  full  moon  next 
the  vernal  equinox  fell  in  the  month  Epiphi,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Coptic  month-names  (which,  it  is  well 
understood,  never  occur  on  the  monuments)  belonged 
then  to  a  different  form  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  seventeen  dynasties,  numbering  in  Afr. 
more  than  4000  years,  a  bare  statement  of  their  con- 
tents and  of  the  monumental  eAndence  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article.  Perhaps  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  attempt  to  educe  a  connected 
chronology  from  Manetho  (whether  for  or  against  the 
Mosaic  numbers)  will  be  abandoned  by  all  sensible  men. 
Full  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  can  have  but  one  result: 
for  times  anterior  to  RC.  700  Egypt  has  no  fixed  chro- 
nology,  De  Roug^  has  in  two  words  set  the  whole  mat^ 
ter  in  its  tme  light :  **  Les  textes  de  Man^thon  sont  pro- 
fondement  alteres,  et  la  s^rie  des  dates  monumen  tales 
est  tr^s  incomplete,"  The  incompleteness  of  the  record 
is  palpable :  the  alteration  of  the  texts  is  the  result  of 
their  having  passed  through  numerous  hand?,  and  been 
refashioned  according  to  various  intentions,  by  which 
the  whole  inquiry  has  been  complicated  to  a  degree 
that  baflfles  all  attempts  to  determine  what  was  their 
original  form.  These  intentions  were  mainly  cydicaL 
A  very  brief  statement  of  facts,  not  resting  on  critical 
conjecture  and  questionable  combinations,  as  in  the 
elaborate  treatise  of  Bockh,  but  lying  on  the  surface, 
will  place  the  character  and  relations  of  the  several 
texts  in  a  clear  light.  Menes  stands,  1.  In  Africanua 
(according  to  Syncellus^s  nmning  summation  of  the 
numbers  in  book  i)  just  three  complete  sothiac  cycles,  3  X 
1460  Julian  years,  before  B.C  1322;  2.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
cording to  the  epigraphal  sum  of  book  i,  three  cycles  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  Sethosis,  dyn.  xix ;  3.  In  Eusebius,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  sum  of  book  i,  thrte  cycles  before 
the  year  RC.  978-77,  meant  as  the  goal  of  the  Diospol- 
itan  monarchy  or  epoch  of  Shishak ;  4.  In  Syncellus's 
period  of  3665  years  (accepted  by  LcpMus  and  Bunsen 
as  the  true  Manethonic  measure  from  Menes  to  Nectane- 
bus),  two  cycles  before  the  same  goal ;  5.  In  tbe  Old 
Chronicle,  according  to  its  scthiac  form,  one  cycle  before 
the  same  goal;  6.  In  the  Sothis,  one  cyde  before  B.C. 
1322;  but  here  it  is  contrived  that  Osiropis,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  Diospolitan  monarchy,  stands  one  cyde 
before  Stuakeim  =  Shkhak,  The  inquirer  may  easily 
verify  these  facts  for  himself.  In  the  series  of  papers, 
"Cycles  of  Egyptian  Chronoldgy,"  published  in  Arnold's 
TheoL  Critic,  1851-62,  he  will  find  them  fully  stateil,  with 
many  other  like  facts,  which  prove  that  these  chronog- 
raphies,  one  and  all,  are  intensely  cyclical.  But  if  Ma- 
netho, as  we  have  him,  is  cyclical,  then,  Lepeins  himself 
confesses  (K.  B,  p.  6, 7), "  the  historical  character  of  his 
work  falls  to  the  ground;  for  the  very  fact  of  Menes 
heading  a  sothiac  circle  could  only  be  the  result  of  nf- 
ter-contrivance ;"  and  Bunsen  {A  eg,  St.  iv,  13)  sees  that 
in  place  of  ^  the  genuine  historical  work  of  Manetho, 
the  venerable  priest  and  conscientious  inquirer,"  we  get 
v.— Y  Y 


*'  a  inade-up  thing,  systematically  carted  to  shape,  and 
therffore  really  fabulous."  Whether  or  not  the  original 
"  Manetho,"  whatever  its  authorship  and  date,  was  con- 
trived upon  a  cyclical  plan,  we  have  but  the  lists  as  they 
come  to  us  finally  from  the  hands  of  Annianus  and  Pan- 
dorus  through  Syncellns.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  cardinal  dates  given  by  Dicaarchus,  which  we 
have  from  an  independent  source,  imply  that  the  cycli- 
cal treatment  of  Egyptian  chronology  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  alleged  time  of  Manetho  Q^CycUs,"  etc,  u,  s.,  sec 
4,16,34,36). 

For  literature  additional  to  the  above,  see  under 
Egypt  ;  also  Fruin,  Disserfatio  Historica  de  Manethone 
(Leyd.  1847, 8vo) ;  Bockh,  Manetho  (Berlin,  1845, 8vo) ; 
A.  H.  von  Sagaus,  Manethos,  die  Origines  unserer  Gesch. 
(Gotha,  1865, 8vo) ;  A  m,  Presb.  Rev,  Jan.  1866,  p.  180. 

Manger  is  the  rendering  found  in  Luke  ii,  7, 12, 16, 
of  the  term  ^rtnti,  used  to  designate  the  place  in  which 
the  infant  Redeemer  was  cradled;  which  seems  to  de- 
note a  crib  or  "  stall"  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is  rendcre<l 
in  Luke  xiii,  16  (see  Horrei  MisceH  Crif,  Leon.  1738,  bk. 
ii,  ch.  xvi).  It  is  employed  in  the  Sept.  in  a  similar 
sense  for  the  Hcb.  D^nK,  Job  xxxix,  9;  Isa.  i,  8;  also 
by  Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  2,  4;  comp.  Lucan,  Tim,  p.  14; 
Xenophon,  JCg,  iv,  1.  Gersdorff  {Beitrdge  zur  Sprach- 
charakterestik  des  X.  T.  p.  220)  is  in  favor  of  translating 
the  word  crib  everywhere,  and  quotes  yElian  (apud  Suid. 
s.  v.),  Philo  (Z)e  sotnniis,  p.  872,  b.  ed.  Colon.  1613),  and 
Sybilc  Eryth.  (ap.  Lactantius,  vii,  24, 12)  to  that  <  ffect. 
Schleusner  {Lex.  &  v.)  says  it  is  any  enckisure,  but  es- 
pecially the  vestibule  to  the  house,  where  the  cattle 
were  enclosed,  not  with  walls,  but  wooden  hurdles ;  but 
in  common  Greek  the  word  undoubtedly  often  refers  to 
a  trough  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  food  for  horses, 
etc  (see  Homer,  IL  v,  271;  x,  668;  xxiv,  280).  The 
Peshito  Version  evidently  so  understands  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  contrivance  as  a 
proper  manger  was  known  in  the  East,  especially  in  the 
khans  or  "inns"  of  the  description  alluded  to  in  ihc 
text.  See  Caravakskuai.  **  Stables  and  mangers,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  them,  are  of  compar- 
atively late  introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quota- 
tions from  Chardin  and  others  in  Haimer's  Observations, 
ii,  205),  and,  although  they  have  furnished  material  to 
modem  painters  and  poets,  did  not  enter  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  are  hard- 
ly less  inaccurate  than  the  ^cradle'  and  the  'stable' 
which  are  named  in  some  descriptions  of  that  event." 
We  are  tlierefure  doubtleiis  here  to  regard  the  term 
'  as  designating  the  ledge  or  projection  in  the  end  of 
I  the  room  iised  as  a  stable^  on  which  the  hay  or  other 
food  «f  the  animals  of  travellers  was  placed.  (See 
Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  14.) 
Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  maintain  that  the  ft&hW 
itself  was  in  a  cave,  and  the  identical  manger  in  which 
the  infant  Jesus  b  traditionally  stated  to  have  lain  is 
still  shown  by  the  superstitious  monks,  being  no  othev 
than  a  marble  sarcophagus;  but  the  whole  story  is  at 
variance  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels.  (See  Mel- 
don,  De  prasepi  Christi,  Jen.  1662.)  See  Bkthleiirm. 
Tavemier,  speaking  of  Aleppo,  states  that  "  in  the  cara- 
vanserais, on  each  side  of  the  hall,  for  persons  of  the 
best  quality,  there  are  lodgings  for  every  man  by  him- 
self. These  kxigings  are  raised  all  along  the  court,  two 
or  three  steps  high,  just  behind  which  are  the  stables^ 
where  many  times  it  is  as  good  lying  as  in  the  cham- 
bers. Kight  against  the  head  of  every  horse  there  is  a 
niche  with  a  wmdow  into  the  tedging-chambcr,  out  of 
which  every  roan  may  see  that  his  horse  is  looked  after. 
These  niches  are  usually  so  large  that  three  men  may 
lie  in  them,  and  here  the  servants  dress  their  victuals." 
In  modem  Oriental  farm-houses,  however,  something 
corresponding  to  a  Western  "manger"  may  be  founds 
*•  It  b  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where 
the  native  farmer  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with 
these  mangers,  and  the  remainder  elevated  about  two 
feet  higher  ibr  the  accommodation  of  the  fifimUy.     The- 
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mangen  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  box,  or,  rather,  of  a  kneading-trough,  and 
when  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in 
summer,  they  do  very  weU  to  lay  little  babes  in"  (Thom- 
son, Ltind  and  Book,  ii,  98).     See  Stable. 

Mangey,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Engl'ish  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Leeds  in  1684;  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Cambridge;  held  successively  the  livings  of 
St.  Mildred.  Bread  Street,  London ;  St.  Nicholas,  Guil- 
ford, and  Ealing,  in  Middlesex;  was  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London;  in  1721  was  presented  to 
the  fifth  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  stall  in  1722;  became  D.D.  in  1725, 
and  died  in  1755.  Dr.  Mangey  published  a  number  of 
Sermons  and  controversial  tracts,  and  a  most  valuable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Pbilo  Jud»us:  PhiUmia  Judtn 
Opera  omnia  qurn  reperiri  potueruni  (Lond.  1742, 2  vols. 
foL). — Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  ut/u  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
£ccles,  Biog,  vii,  222. 

Maahartists  orHaagleitnerians  the  name  of 
a  party  in  the  Romish  Church,  especially  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Salzburg,  from  1814  to  1826,  whose  founder 
and  chief  was  a  young  priest  named  Caspar  Haagleitner, 
of  Hopfgarten;  and  its  most  duttingubhed  and  active 
member  was  Sebastian  Manzl,  of  Westendorf  (known  also 
by  the  name  of  Manhart,  from  one  of  his  estates).  In 
1809  Napoleon  I  had  appointed  the  prince-bishop  of  Chi- 
em-see  and  the  coadjutor  of  Salzburg  as  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  diocese.  The  clergy  submitted  with 
the  exception  of  Haagleitner,  who  refused  to  recognise 
them,  and  showed  symptoms  of  heresy.  He  left  Hopf- 
garten and  went  to  Tyrol,  where  he  created  some  relig- 
ious and  political  troubles,  and  gained  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers. At  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn  the  Tyrol  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Haagleitner 
was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Kusstein  and  Salzburg.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  making  good  hb  escape ;  and  when, 
in  1814,  Austria  recovered  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  he  was 
appointed  vicar  at  WorgeL  Here  he  continued  his  in- 
trigue, and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  people  came  to 
consider  him  as  the  only  true  priest  in  the  country,  the 
others  having  failed  to  do  their  duty  by  submitting  to 
the  dictates  of  Napoleon.  Manhart  assisted  Haag- 
leitner greatly  in  propagating  his  doctrines  in  Westen- 
dorf, Hopfgarten,  and  Kirch bichel,  and  their  effect  was 
felt  even  long  after  Haagleitner  had  t)een  removed  from 
WorgeL  Manhart  held  meetings  in  his  own  house, 
preaching  himself,  or  aUowing  his  wife  to  preach,  as 
well  as  another  woman  from  Hopfgarten.  The  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg,  and  afterwards  the 
archbishop  Augustin  Gruber,  sought  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  Church ;  they  asked  to  be  instructed 
by  the  pope  himself  in  case  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
for  this  purpose  went  to  Rome  in  1825.  The  difiiculty 
ended  soon  after.— Herzog,  Real-Enct/klopddieyXui,  781. 

Ma'ni  (MaW,Vulg.  Banm),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  30) 
by  error  for  Bani  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Mani,  Mands,  or  Maniohseas  (entitled  Zendik, 
:  Sa  Iducee),  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Ma- 
.nichseans,  is  said  to  have  fiourishcd  in  the  second  half 
of  the  3d  century.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  his 
early  history,  and  the  accounts  transmitted  through  two 
distinct  sources— the  Western  or  Greek,  and  the  East- 
ern— are  legendary  and  contradictory  on  almost  every 
important  point.  According  to  the  most  probable  siip- 
ponition,  he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  bom  about 
214.  His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Curbicus, 
and  he  was  the  sUve  of  a  rich  woman  of  Ctesiphon, 
who  bought  him  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age, 
had  him  carefully  educated,  and  at  her  decease  left  him 
all  her  wealth.  Among  the  books  she  left  him  he  is 
said  t0  have  found  the  writings  of  Scythianus,  which  ; 
J  had  been  given  to  her  by  one  of  the  tatter's  disciples  ' 
named  Terebinthus,  or  Budda,  The  East  was  at  this 
time  in  great  ferment.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
had  awakened  the  opposition  of  all  the  heathen  religions 


from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Parsism  was  the 
most  powerful  among  them.  Mani,  with  the  aid  of  the 
treasure  left  him  in  the  writings  of  Scythianus,  believed 
it  possible  to  accomplish  the  amalgamation  of  Panusm 
and  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  he  emigrated  to 
Persia,  changed  his  name  so  as  to  obliterate  all  txsoea 
of  his  origin  and  former  state,  and,  to  carry  out  his  plana 
more  successfully,  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Christ*  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  was 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  king  Sapor  and  by  Honniadaa, 
but  this  appears  doubtful.  Followers  soon  gathered,  and 
three  of  the  new  sect — Thomas,  Buddas  or  Addas,  and 
Hermas — propagated  the  doctrines,  the  first  in  Egypt 
and  the  second  in  India.  Hermas  only  remained  with 
Mani  to  assist  him.  While  they  were  away  the  aon 
of  Sapor  fell  ill,  and  Mani,  who  had  been  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  physician, was  caUed  to  attend  him;  but.  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Mani  bribed  his 
keepers,  and  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  was  pursued  and 
captured,  and  publicly  executed. 

There  are  other  accounts,  however,  which  make  Mani 
the  scion  of  a  noble  magian  family,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  powers  and  artistic  and  scientific 
abilities — an  eminent  painter,  mathematician,  etc  Ac- 
cording to  them  Mani  embraced  Christianity  in  eariy 
manhood,  and  became  presbjrter  at  a  church  in  Ehvaz 
or  Ahvaj,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Hazitis.  He  pui^ 
posed  to  purge  Christianity  of  its  alleged  Jewish  cor- 
ruptions, to  demonstrate  its  unity  with  Parsism,  and 
thereby  to  present  the  perfect  universal  religion.  He 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  and  styled  him- 
self in  ecclesiastical  documents  "  Mani,  called  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  election  of  God  the 
Father.  These  are  the  words  of  salvation  from  the 
eternal  and  living  Soiuree."  Persecuted  by  king  Sapor 
I,  he  sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  went  to  India, 
China,  and  Turkistan,  and  there  lived  in  a  cave  for 
twelve  months,  during  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  in 
heaven.  He  reappeared  with  a  wonderful  book  of  draw- 
ings  and  pictures,  called  Erdshenk  or  Ertenki-Mani. 
No  doubt  during  his  residence  in  these  countries  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  and  had  decided  to 
incorporate  some  of  its  best  points  in  his  syncretistic  re- 
ligion (com p.  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  288 
sq.).  After  the  death  of  Sapor  (A.D.  272)  he  returned 
to  Persia,  where  Hormas,  the  new  king,  who  was  well 
inclined  towards  him,  received  him  with  great  honors, 
and,  in  order  to  protect  him  more  effectually  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  magi,  gave  him  the  stronghold  of 
Deshereh,  in  Susiana,  as  a  residence.  After  the  death 
of  this  king,  however,  Bahram,  his  successor,  entrapped 
Mani  into  a  public  dbputation  with  the  magi,  for  which 
purpose  he  had  to  leave  his  castle ;  and  he  was  seized 
and  flayed  alive,  A.D.  277.  Hb  skin  was  stuffed  and 
hung  up  for  a  terror  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Jondbhapur. 

Among  the  works  of  Mani  may  be  reckoned  four 
books,  somatimes  ascribed  to  Terebinthus  and  some- 
times to  Scythianus,  entitled  the  Mysteries,  the  Chap^ 
ters  or  Heads,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Treasure.  In  the 
Mysteries  Mani  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  from  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
which  b  found  in  the  world.  He  grounded  hb  reasons 
on  the  argument  that  if  there  were  one  sole  cause,  sim- 
ple, perfect,  and  good  in  the  highest  degree,  the  whole, 
corresponding  with  the  nature  and  will  of  that  cause, 
would  show  simplicity,  perfection,  and  goodness,  and 
everything  would  be  immortal,  holy,  and  happy  like 
himself.  The  Ctuipters  contained  a  summary  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Manichsan  scheme.  Of  the  Gos- 
pels nothing  certain  can  be  asserted.  Beansobre,  ap- 
parently without  sufficient  grounds,  considers  it  as  a 
collection  of  the  meditations  and  pretended  revelatioDS 
of  Manu  The  Treasure,  or  Treasure  of  Life,  may,  per- 
haps bave  derived  its  name  from  the  words  of  Christ, 
wherein  he  compares  his  doctrine  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a 
field..  Mani  also  wrote  other  works  and  letters,  and 
among  them  the  Epistle  of  the  Foundation,  of  which  we 
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have  fragments  still  extant  in  St.  Augustine,  who  under- 
tuok  to  refute  it.  His  works  appear  to  have  been  orig- 
inally written,  some  in  Syriac,  some  in  Persic  For  his 
doctrine,  etc,  sec  MANiCHiKisM.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Manichaeism.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of 
Mani  (q.  v.),  the  origin  of  Manichieisn],  as  well  as  the 
history  of  its  founder  and  propagator,  is  matter  of  ob- 
scure and  confused  tradition.  Although  it  utterly  dis- 
claimed being  denominated  Christian,  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was 
intended,  as  we  have  already'  indicated  in  the  sketch  of 
Mani,  lo  blend  the  chief  doctrines  of  Porsism,  or  rather 
Magism,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Buddhbtic  views,  under  the  outward  garb  of  Bib- 
lical, more  especially  New-Testament  history,  which,  ex- 
plained allegoricaliy  and  symbolically,  was  made  to  rep- 
resent an  entirely  new  religious  system,  and  one  wholly 
at  variance  with  Christianity  and  its  fundamental  teach- 
ings (comp.  Hard  wick,  Chtist  and  other  Mastersy  ii,  389 
sq. ;  and  see  the  references  there  for  Lassen  and  others). 

Doctrines,  —  Like  Magism,  Manichasism  holds  that 
there  are  two  eternal  principles  from  which  all  things 
proceed,  the  two  everlasting  kingdoms,  bordering  on  each 
other— the  kingdom  of  light  under  the  dominion  of  God, 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  under  the  diemon  or  hyle 
(y\ri).  The  Light,  the  Good,  or  God,  and  the  Dark- 
ness, the  Bad,  Mauer,  or  Archon,  each  Inhabited  a  re- 
gion akin  to  their  natures,  and  excluding  each  other  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  region  of  Darkness  nnd  ita  leader 
never  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  of  the  Light. 
Twelve  aeons — corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  twelve  stages  of  the  world— had  sprung 
(emanated)  from  the  Primeval  Light;  while  "Dark- 
ness," filled  with  the  eternal  fire,  which  burned  but 
shone  not,  was  peopled  by  "daemons,"  who  were  con- 
stantly fighting  among  themselves.  In  one  of  these 
contests,  pressing  towards  the  outer  edge,  as  it  were,  of 
their  region,  they  became  aware  of  the  neighboring  re- 
gion, and  forthwith  united,  attacked  it,  and  succeeded 
in  takhig  captive  the  Ray  of  Light  that  was  sent  against 
them  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Light,  and  which  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  Ideal  or  Primeval  Man  (Christ). 
A  stronger  aeon  (the  H»ly  Ghost)  then  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  and  redeemed  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  captive  Light  (Jesus  Impatibllis).  The  smaller 
and  fainter  portion,  however  (Jesus  Pas.Mbilis),  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  Darkn^s,  and  out  of 
this  they  formed,  after  the  ideal  of  The  Man  of  Light, 
mortal  man.  But  even  the  small  fraction  of  light  left 
in  him  (broken  in  two  souls)  would  have  prevailed 
against  them  had  they  not  found  means  to  further  di- 
vide and  subdivide  it  by  the  propagation  of  this  man 
(Eve — Sin).  Not  yet  satisfied,  they  still  more  dimmed 
it  by  burying  it  under  dark  "  forms  of  belief  and  faith, 
such  as  Paganism  and  Judaism."  Once  more,  how- 
ever, the  Original  Light  came  to  save  the  light  buried 
in  man — to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their 
corporeal  prison.  On  this  account  there  were  created 
two  sublime  beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ 
was  sent  into  the  world  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form 
of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  substance,  to 
teach  mortals  how  to  deliver  the  rational  soul  from  the 
corrupt  body,  and  to  overcome  the  power  of  malignant 
matter.  But  again  the  daemons  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  schemes  of  the  power  of  light.  Obscuring  men's 
minds,  even  those  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  could  not 
fully  understand  Christ's  object,  his  career  of  salvation 
was  cut  short  by  the  dseroons  seducing  man  to  crucify 
him.  His  sufferings  and  death  were,  naturally,  only 
fictitious,  since  he  could  not  in  reality  die ;  he  only  al- 
lowed himself  to  become  an  example  of  endurance  and 
passive  pain  for  his  own,  the  souls  of  light.  But  ro 
carry  out  the  intended  salvation  of  men  Christ,  shortly 
before  his  cnicifixion,  gave  the  promise  recorded  by 
John  (xvi,7-16),  that  he  would  send  to  liis  disciples  the 
Comforter, "  who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth."  This 
promise,  the  Maniclueans  maintain,  was  fulfilled  in  the 


person  of  Mani,  who  was  sent  by  the  God  of  light  to  de- 
clare to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  con- 
cealing any  of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or 
under  any  other  covering. 

Mani,  like  Christ,  surrounded  himself  with  twelve 
apostles,  and  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  and  to 
preach  his  doctrine  of  salvation.  To  carry  out  his  work 
more  successfully,  and  to  make  converts  also  of  the 
Christians,  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  he  said,  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  dark- 
ness, whom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  place  of 
light,  and  also  a  good  part  of  the  New  Testament,  upon 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  books  had  been  grossly 
interp(»Iated,  and  were  not  the  productions  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear.  As  strictly  canonical,  he 
admitted  only  his  own  writings,  and  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  answered  his  purpose.  "  Whatever," 
says  Baur  {Manich, Religionsrystem^  p. 876),  "in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to  concur  with  the 
dualism  set  forth  by  Mani  was  accounted  among  the 
most  genuine  ingrtfdients  in  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  Mani  and  his  adherents  were  very  glad  to  cite 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  own  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples passages  like  Matt.vii,  18;  xiii,24;  John  i,5:  viii, 
44 ;  xi V,  30 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4  (comp.  Epiph."/7ar.  Ix vi,  67-69) ; 
and  especially  those  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit.  As  they  found, 
however,  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  which  not 
only  did  not  confirm  the  Manichaean  doctrines,  but  stood 
in  open  opposition  to  them,  they  were  obliged,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  doctrines 
of  Christianity  did  not  differ  from  those  of  Manichaeism, 
to  regard  all  passages  of  this  kind  as  a  distortion  and 
falsification  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  they  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  written  records  of  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  received  unconditionally,  but  must  bie 
subjected  to  a  previous  scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  they  exhibited  the  genuine  substance  of 
Christianity;  and  this  was  limited  to  those  portions 
which  bore  the  character  of  Manichaeism,  so  that,  fol- 
lowing this  criterion,  whatever  did  not  harmonize  with 
their  own  doctrines  was  rejected  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause original  Christianity  could  not  contradict  itself." 

Mani  also  taught  that  thoee  souls  which  obeyed  the 
laws  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself,  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  against  the  lusts  and  appetites 
of  a  corrupt  nature,  would,  on  their  death,  be  delivered 
from  their  sinful  bodies,  and,  after  being  purified  by  the 
sun  and  moon — "  the  two  light-ships  for  conducting  the 
imprisoned  light  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  light" — 
would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light ;  but  that  tho^e 
s(»uls  which  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  corrupt 
natures  would  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals or  other  beings,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt. 
Belief  in  the  evil  of  matter  led  to  a  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.  "  These  ideas,"  says  Donaldson 
{Christian  Orthodoxy,  p.  143),  "  they  [the  Manichaeans] 
worked  out  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
with  results  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  integrity  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  They  could  accept 
neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  facts  of  revelation,  unless 
they  could  regard  them  as  a  reflex  of  their  own  dual- 
ism. Without  wishing  to  reject  Christianity,  they  made 
their  own  system  the  standard  of  measurement,  and  lop- 
ped off  or  stretched  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  wherevc  r 
it  did  not  fit  the  religion  of  light  and  darkness.  The 
identification  of  Christ  with  Mithras  led,  of  course,  to  a 
profession  of  Docetism,  namely,  to  the  assertion  that  our 
Lord's  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  not  real,  but  appar- 
ent only.  Christ  had  no  real  human  body,  no  double 
nature,  but  only  a  fantastic  semblance  of  corporeity,  in 
which  his  essence,  as  the  Son  of  Everlasting  Light,  was 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  men.  .  ,  .  Accordingly,  Christ 
had  no  human  birth,  and  his  apparent  sufferings  were 
really  inflictetl  on  him  by  hb  enemy,  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness; and  in  thus  resolving  the  life  of  Jesus  into  a  series 
of  illusory  appearances,  the  Maniclueans  take  from  Chris- 
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tianity  all  its  historical  foundation,  and  leave  us  nothing 
but  the  realistic  applications  of  a  few  Christian  meta- 
phors." "  Christianity,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (CA.  History^  i, 
249)  "  is  here  resolved  into  a  fantastic,  dualistico-pan- 
theistic  philosophy  of  nature;  moral  regeneration  is 
identified  with  a  process  of  physical  refinement ;  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  redemption  is  found  in  light, 
which  was  always  worshipped  in  the  East  as  the  sym- 
lx>I  of  deity.  Unquestionably  there  per%'ade8  the  Man- 
ichrean  system  a  kind  of  groaning  of  the  creature  fur 
redemption,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  nature,  that  hi- 
eroglyphic of  spirit;  but  all  is  distorted  and  confused. 
The  suffering  Jesus  on  the  cross,  Jesus  patibilis,  is  here 
a  mere  illusion,  a  symbol  of  the  world-soul  still  enchain- 
ed in  matter,  and  is  seen  in  every  plant  which  works 
upwards  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  towards  the 
light;  towards  bloom  and  fruit,  yearning  after  freedom. 
Hence  the  class  of  the '  perfect'  would  not  kill  nor  wound 
a  beast,  pluck  a  flower,  nor  break  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
system,  instead  of  being,  as  it  pretends,  a  liberation  of 
light  from  darkness,  is  really  a  turning  of  light  into 
darkness." 

Organization.  —  "  Manichsewm,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  (i, 
250), "differed  from  the  Gnostic  schools  in  having  a  fix- 
ed, and  that  a  strictly  hierarchal  organization.  At  the 
head  of  the  sect  stood  twelve  apostles  or  magbtri,  among 
whom  Mani  and  his  successors,  like  Peter  and  the  pope, 
held  the  chief  place.  Under  them  were  seventy-two 
bishops,  answering  to  the  seventy-two  (strictly,  seven- 
ty) of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  under  these  came  pres- 
bytcrn,  deacons,  and  itinerant  evangelists.  In  the  con- 
gregations there  were  two  distinct  classes,  designed  to 
correspond  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faithful  in  the 
Catholic  Church — the  *  hearers*  (Auditores)  and  the  *  per- 
fect' (Electi),  the  esoteric,  the  priestly  caste,  which  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  in  the  process  of  the  liberation  of 
the  spirit  and  its  separation  from  the  world,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  kingdom  of  matter  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  or,  in  the  Buddhistic  terms,  from  the  world  of 
Sansara  into  Nirvana."  The  Elect  are  required  to  ad- 
here to  the  Signaculum  Oris^  ManuSy  and  SinuSj  that  is, 
they  have  to  take  the  oath  of  abstinence  from  evil  and 
profane  speech  (including  **  religious  terms  such  as  Chris- 
tians use  respecting  the  (lodhead  and  religion"),  fur- 
ther, from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  and  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  (comp. Manu,  Instit.  vs. 51, 52, 53 :  "He  who 
makes  the  flesh  of  an  animal  his  food  .  .  .  not  a  mortal 
exbts  more  sinful  ...  he  who  .  .  .  desires  to  enlarge 
his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature,"  etc.); 
further,  from  the  possession  of  riches,  or,  indeed,  any 
property  wl)a^K>ever;  from  hurting  any  being,  animal 
or  vegetable ;  from  heeding  their  own  family,  or  show- 
ing any  pity  to  him  who  b  not  of  the  Manichaean  creed ; 
and  finally,  from  breaking  their  chastity  by  marriage  or 
othenvise.  The  Auditors  were  comparatively  free  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  of  thb  world,  but  they  had 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Elect,  and  their 
highest  aim,  also,  wa^  the  attainment  of  the  state  of 
their  superior  brethren. 

CuUus. — In  Manichaean  worship,  the  visible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  light  (sun  and  moon)  were  revered, 
but  only  as  representatives  of  the  Ideal,  of  the  good  or 
supreme  (tod.  Neither  altar  nor  sacrifice  was  to  be 
found  in  their  places  of  religious  assemblies,  nor  did 
they  erect  sumptuous  temples.  Fasts,  prayers,  occa- 
sional readings  in  the  supposed  writings  of  Mani,  chief- 
ly a  certain  Fundtimenkd  Epistle^  were  all  their  outer 
worship.  Sunday,  as  the  day  on  which  the  visible  uni- 
verse was  to  be  consumed,  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
Hun,  waa  kept  as  a  great  festival ;  Church  festivals  they 
rejected,  and,  instead,  made  the  most  solemn  day  in  their 
year  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mani.  Baptism 
they  repudiated,  considering  it  useless;  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  celebrated,  but  only  by  the  Elect,  Of  the  mode 
»f  celebration,  however,  wc  know  next  to  nothing;  even 
Augustine,  who,  for  about  nine  years,  '.;olonged  to  the 
sect,  and  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  thb  subject,  con- 


fesses his  ignorance  of  it.  Dr.  Schaff  (CA.  Bist.  i,  250) 
says  that  they  partook  of  it  without  wine  (because 
Christ  had  no  blood), "  and  regarded  it  perhaps  accord- 
ing to  their  panthebtic  symbolism,  as  the  commemora* 
tion  of  the  light-soul  crucified  in  all  nature." 

Character, — As  to  the  general  morality  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture ;  but  their  doc- 
trine  certainly  appears  to  have  had  a  tendency,  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  to  lead  to  a  sensual  fa- 
naticism hurtful  to  a  pure  mode  of  life.  Bower,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  PopeSj  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Manichieans  were  addicted  to  immoral 
practices,  but  this  opinion  has  been  ably  controverted 
by  Beausobre  and  Lardner.  "The  morality  of  the  Bia- 
niclueans,"  says  Dr.  Schaff, "  was  severely  ascetic,  based 
on  the  fundamental  error  of  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter 
and  the  body;  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  Pelagian 
view  of  the  essential  moral  purity  of  human  nature. 
The  great  moral  aim  is  to  become  entirely  unworldly, 
in  the  Buddhbtic  sense ;  to  renounce  and  destroy  cor- 
poreity; to  set  the  good  soul  free  from  the  fetters  of 
matter.  Thb  b  acoomplbhed  by  the  most  rigid  and 
gloomy  abstinence,  which,  however,  b  required  only  of 
the  elect,  not  of  the  catechumens." 

A>r«i/.  —  Mani,  as  we  have  noted  already  in  our 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  put  to  death  about  275 ;  but  the 
sect  soon  spread  Into  proconsular  Asia,  and  even  into 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  although  they  were  vehement- 
ly opposed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  persecuted  by 
the  heathen  emperors,  who  enacted  bloody  laws  against 
them,  as  a  sect  derived  from  hostile  Persia.  The  pre- 
cise time  when  the  doctrines  of  Mani  made  their  way 
into  the  Roman  empire  it  b  impossible  definitely  to  de- 
termine. The  principal  document  on  the  subject,  enti- 
tled Acta  disputationis  Archflai^  episcopi  Mesopotamur^ 
et  Manetis  haresiarcha^  is  deemed  apocryphal.  Dio- 
cletian, as  early  as  A.D.  296,  issued  rigorous  Laws  againf  t 
the  Manichseans,  which  were  reiterated  by  Valentinian, 
Theodoeius  I,  and  successive  monarchs.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  gained  numerous  adherents;  and  very 
many  mediieval  sects,  as  the  Priscillians,  Paulicians,  Bog- 
omiles,  Catharists,  Josephinians,  etc.,  were  suspected  to 
be  secretly  Manichsans,  and  were  therefore  called  "  New 
Manichseans."  "  Indeed,  the  leading  features  of  Mani- 
chieism,  the  dualistic  separation  of  soul  and  body,  the 
ascription  of  nature  to  the  devil,  the  panthebtic  confu- 
sion of  the  moral  and  the  physical,  the  hypocritical 
symbolism,  concealing  heathen  views  under  Christian 
phrases,  the  haughty  air  of  mystery,  and  the  aristocrado 
dbtinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric,  still  live  in  various 
forms  even  in  modem  systems  of  philosophy  and  sects 
of  religion.  The  Mormons  of  our  day  strongly  bring 
to  mind,  in  many  respects,  even  in  their  organization, 
the  ancient  Manichseans"  (Dr.  Schaff).  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  their  hbtory,  that  though  they 
could  not  stand  openly  against  the  power  and  severity 
of  their  persecutors,  thej'  continued  for  ages,  up  to  the 
very  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  proselytes  in 
secret.  Their  doctrines  lurked  even  among  the  clergy 
and  the  monks.  The  profound  and  noble  Augit^tioe 
fell  under  their  influence,  and  was  a  member  of  the  sect 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year  (374-383), 
They  were  still  to  be  found  in  Leo's  time,  440.  The 
Arian  Hunneric,  in  477,  began  his  reign  with  attempts 
to  persecute  them,  and  was  mortified  to  find  most  of 
those  whom  he  detected  had  professed  to  be  lay  or 
clerical  members  of  hb  own  sect.  Gregory  the  Great. 
about  600,  had  to  take  means  for  extirpating  them  from 
Africa;  and  even  after  hb  pontificate  traces  of  them 
appeared  now  and  then  in  Italy,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, threatening  danger  to  the  Church.  About  the 
year  1000  they  spread  from  Italy  into  other  countries, 
especially  into  southern  France,  Spain,  and  even  Ger^ 
many. 

Literature, — Archclaus  (bishop  of  Cascar  about  278), 
A  eta  dutputatioms  cum  Afanete  (first  composed  in  Syriac, 
but  extant  only  in  a  I^tin  translation,  and  in  many  le* 
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spectfl  antrostworthy),  in  Roath's  ReHquia  $acrm^  v,  3- 
206.  The  Oriental  accounted  of  later  date,  indeed  (the  9th 
and  10th  centuries),  but  drawn  from  ancient  sources,  are 
collected  in  Herbelot,  BibL  Orient.  (Far.  1679),  s.  v.  Mani. 
See  Titus  BoHtrensia  (about  860),  Kara  Mcivixatfov; 
Epiphanius,  //«r.  p.  66  (drawn  from  Archelaus) ;  Za- 
chagni,  Monumertia  Eccletim  Graca:  et  Latinm  (Kome, 
1698) ;  St.  Augustine,  De  Afonbu*  Manichaorum ;  De 
Geneti  contra  Manichaos ;  De  duahtu  animabus  conira 
Mttmchmu;  De  Vera  relit/kme  Hpistola/undamentis  con- 
tra FawthiM ;  Fabricius,  BUdiotk.  Graca,  v,  284 ;  Beau- 
•obre,  HUtoire  crit.  de  Manichie  et  du  Mamcheitme  ( Amst. 
1734  and  1739, 2  volt».) ;  F.  Cbr.  Baur,  Das  Mamchaische 
Religiorwystem  nach  den  QuetUm  untersucht  (Tub.  1831); 
Huge),  Manij  Meme  fjebre  u,  seine  Schriften  (Lpz.  1862) ; 
Trech^  Ueber  den  Kanon,  die  Kritikj  u,  die  Exegese  der 
Manichder  (Berne,  1832) ;  Coldit-z,  Enistekung  d.  manich. 
ReHt/hnssystenu  (Lpz.  1837);  Reichlin-Meldegg,  Theolo^ 
ffie  d.  Mayiers  Mani  u,  ihr  Ursprung  (Frankf.  1826) ;  V. 
de  Wagnem,  Mamck,  indutgentias  cum  brevi  totiua  Ma- 
nich. adumbratione^  e/on/iints  descriptit  (Lpz.  1827);  P. 
de  Lagorde,  Titi  Bostreni  conira  Manich.  libri  quatuor 
Syriace  (BerL  1859) ;  Stud,  und  Krit. vi,3,876  sq.  (review 
of  Baur) :  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  iv,  400  sq. ;  xi,  245  sq. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  HisL  ii,  707  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  §  73 ; 
Donaldson,  Christian  Orthodoxy,  p.  127  sq. ;  Haag,  Hist, 
des  Dogmes  Chretiens  (see  Index) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  i,  240  sq.,  837,  362,853;  PresMns^,  L'histoire 
du  Dogme  (Par.  1869),  chap.  ii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Manipa,  the  name  of  a  monstrous  idol  worshipped 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Tangut  and  Barantola,  in  TarUry. 
It  has  nine  heads,  which  rise  pyramidally,  there  being 
three  in  the  first  and  second  row,  then  two,  and  one  at 
the  tup  of  alL  A  bold,  resolute  young  fellow,  dressed 
in  armor,  and  prompted  by  enthusiastic  courage,  on  cer- 
toin  days  of  the  year,  runs  about  the  city  Tanchuth,  and 
kilts  every  one  he  meets  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  By 
such  outrageous  sacrifices  as  these  the  devotees  imagine 
they  extremely  oblige  Manipa.— Kircher,  China  iUustr. ; 
Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Hist.  Sac.  s.  v. 

Maniple,  an  article  of  dress  introduced  when  the 
aae  of  the  stole  as  a  handkerchief  fell  into  disuse.  It 
now  represents  the  cord  with  which  our  Lord  was  bound 
to  ihe  pillar  at  his  scourging.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol. 
8.  v. ;  Siegel,  A  rchaoL  s.  v.  Manipulus. 

Manitou  is  the  name  of  any  object  used  as  a  fetish 
or  aipulet  among  some  tribes  of  the  American  Indians — 
those  of  the  North  and  North-west.  "  The  Illinois," 
wrote  the  Jesuit  Marest, "  adore  a  sort  of  genius  which 
they  call  Manitou;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  life,  the 
spirit  that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  bear,  a 
feather,  a  skin — that  is  their  manitou."  "  If  the  Indian 
word  manitou,"  says  Palfrey, "  appeared  to  denote  some- 
thing above  or  beside  the  common  aspects  and  agencies 
of  nature,  it  might  be  natural,  but  it  would  be  rash  and 
misleading  to  confound  its  import  with  the  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  .Greek  conception 
of  the  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  or  selection  from 
some  or  all  of  those  ideas."    See  Indiana. 

Manley,  Ira,  a  Congregational  minister  and  home 
missionary,  was  bom  about  the  year  1780 ;  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Middlebury  CoUege,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  left  a  fine  practice  to  enter  the  ministrA\ 
He  was  a  home  missionary  for  sixty  year^  and  a  pio- 
neer in  all  good  enterprises.  The  last  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life  were  mostly  spent  in  Wisconsin.  He  died  at 
Keene,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6, 1871.— Aw  Jmcr. 
Cyc^.  1871,p.569. 

Man'litis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ambassadors  who 
is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Jews  confirming 
whatever  concession  Lysias  had  granted  them.  Four 
letters  were  written  to  the  Jews,  of  which  the  last  is 
from  ^QuintuB  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius  (Gr.Ti roc 
MavXioc,  V.  r.  Mavcop;  Vulg.  Tiius  Mtmilius),  ambas- 
sadors (irpifffivrai)  of  the  Romans"  (2  Mace  xi,  34). 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  letter  b  a  fabrication, 


as  history  is  entirely  ignorant  of  these  Dames.  Polybiue 
{Reliq,  xxxi,  9,  6),  indeed,  mentions  C  Sulpitius  and 
Manius  Sergius,  who  were  sent  to  Antiochus  IV  Epiph- 
anes  about  B.C.  163,  and  also  {Reliq.  xxxi,  12,  9)  Cn. 
Octavius,  Spurius  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  were 
sent  into  Syria  in  B.C.  162  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tention for  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  Antio- 
chus V  Eupator,  but  entirely  ignores  Q.  Memmius  or  T. 
Manlius.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  legates  of 
these  names  were  never  in  Syria.  The  true  name  of  T. 
Manlius  may  be  T.  Manius,  and  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  for  an  embassy  to  have  been  sent  to  S3rria  between 
the  two  recorded  by  Polybius,  the  writer  may  have 
been  thinking  of  the  former.  The  letter  is  dated  in  the 
148th  year  of  the  Seleucidan  Kra  ( =  B.C.  165),  and  in 
this  year  there  was  a  consul  of  the  name  of  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Egypt  about  B.C.  164,  to  mediate  between  the  two 
Ptolemies,  Philometor  and  Euergetes  (Livy,  xliii,  11; 
Polybius,  Reliq.  xxxii,  1,  2).  The  employment  of  this 
Seleucidan  »ra  as  a  date,  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  first  intercourse  of 
the  Jews  and  Komans  did  not  take  place  till  two  years 
later,  when  Judas  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans  (1 
Mace  viii,  1  sq.),  all  prove  that  the  document  is  far 
from  authentic 

The  three  other  letters  do  not  merit  serious  attention 
(2  Mace  xi,  16-33).  See  Wemsdorff,  Dejid.  Libr.  Mac- 
cub,  sec.  Ixvi;  GrimAi,  Exeg.  Hand^uch,  ad  loc.^ 
and  on  the  other  side,  Patritius,  Dt  Cons.  Mace.  p. 
142,  280. 

Manly,  Basii^  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine  and  educator 
of  note,  was  bom  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28, 
1798.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  member  of  a 
Baptist  Church,  and  not  long  after  began  speaking  in 
public,  though  he  was  not  regularly  licensed  till  1818. 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
must  have  made  a  favorable  impression,  for  be  at  once 
received  an  offer  of  aid  from  a  society  fi»r  the  education 
of  ministers,  and  commenced  his  studies.  In  December, 
1819,  he  entered  the  junior  class  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  in  1821. 
He  immediately  entered  into  an  engagement  to  preach 
in  the  Edgefield  District,  and  was  ordained  in  March, 
1822.  A  Church  was  formed  at  Edgefield  Court-house 
about  a  year  later,  of  which  he  was  pastor  for  three 
years,  gaining  a  wide  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  upper 
South  Carolina.  He  was  called  in  1826  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Charleston,  and  continued  there 
eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  not  oiUy  sustained 
and  extended  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  but  was  active 
in  the  cause  of  liberal  and  theological  education,  effect- 
ing the  establishment  of  what  is  now  known  as  Furman 
University,  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  At  that  period  theo- 
logical instruction  was  included  in  the  plans  of  this  and 
similar  institutions.  Dr.  Manly  lived  to  see  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  South  concentrate  their  energies  upon  the 
estabUshment  and  support  of  a  single  theological  semi- 
nary. He  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  matter,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  had  himself  labored ;  for,  though  a  good  scholar,  he 
was  a  self-educated  theologian.  He  was  chosen  in  1837 
to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  ad- 
ministered the  office  for  about  eighteen  years  with  emi- 
nent ability  and  success.  In  1 865  be  returned  to  Charles- 
ton, and  to  the  pastoral  office  over  one  of  the  four 
churches  that  now  existed  in  place  of  the  one  to  which 
he  had  formerly  ministered.  He  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged as  a  missionar}'  and  evangelist  in  Alabama,  and 
as  a  pastor  at  Montgomery.  He  died  at  GreenviUe,  S. 
C,  D>ec.  21, 1868.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Manly  was  emi- 
nently popular.  His  discourses,  though  instructive  and 
convincing,  were  also  charged  with  the  elements  of 
emotional  power,  and,  with  all  his  success  as  an  educa- 
tor, this  was  the  work  in  which  he  most  delighted.  Dr. 
Manly  wrote  a  ^  treatise  on  Moral  Science,"  which  was 
for  years  a  text-book  in  Southern  colleges.    It  indicated 
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A  high  order  ofUdent.  See  New  A  mer,  Cydop,  1868,  p. 
460 ;  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog,  a.  v.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Mann,  Cyrus,  an  American  Congregational  min- 
ister and  author,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  N.  H.,  April  3, 
1785;  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  (clam  of 
1806) ;  was  principal  of  Gilmanton  Academy  two  years ; 
teacher  of  the  Truy  high-school  one  year ;  tutor  at  Dart- 
mouth CoUege  from  1809  to  1814;  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Westminster,  Mass.,  from  1815  to  1841 ;  then  of  K(4>- 
inson  Church,  Plymouth,  three  years;  next  a  teacher 
at  Lowell  several  years;  finaUy,  from  1852  to  1856  act- 
ing pastor  of  the  North  Falmouth  Church.  He  died  at 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1859.  Mr.  Mann  published 
An  Epitome  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity : — History 
of  the  Temperance  Reformation: — Memoir  of  Mrs,  Myra 
W,  Allen;  and  some  -SermoiM.— Drake,  Did,  of  Amer, 
Biog,  p.  595. 

Mann,  Horace,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
educators  in  our  country,  a  philanthropist  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  honored  by  every  American — **a  soul 
whose  life  was  a  galvanic  thrill  along  the  muscles  of 
our  age'* — ^was  bom,  of  very  humble  parentage,  at  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  May  4, 1796.  Though  not  privileged  with 
the  advantages  of  a  careful  training  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, he  yet  managed  to  acquire  a  pretty  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  so-called  ^*  common  branches."  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  resolved  to  secure  for  himself  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  training.  His  instmctors  hitherto, 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  found  to  be  "  very  good  peo- 
ple, but  very  poor  teachers.**  He  had  lost  his  father 
when  only  tiiirteen  years  old,  and  since  that  time  ^  all 
the  family,"  he  tells  us,  '*  labored  together  for  the  com- 
mon support,  and  toil  was  considered  honorable,  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  of  necessity  excessive.**  Not- 
withstanding all  these  disadvantages,  Horace  was  bent 
upon  a  course  of  study  in  college.  Within  the  short 
space  of  six  months  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  prepa- 
ration to  enter  the  sophomore  year  at  Brown  Universi- 
ty, and  at  this  institution  he  graduated,  with  the  high- 
est honors,  in  1819.  The  subject  of  his  graduating 
speech  was  "The  Progressive  Character  of  the  Human 
Race."  This  was  always  a  favorite  theme  with  him, 
and  his  first  oration  may  be  said  to  have  foreshadowed 
his  subsequent  career  as  a  philanthropist  and  states- 
man. After  serving  his  alma  mater  for  two  years  as 
instractor,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  jurispmdence 
at  the  law-school  in  Lichfield,  and  in  1823  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Dedham.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  during  his  connection 
with  that  body  was  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  education 
and  temperance.  His  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  He  was  active  in  founding  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
elected  in  1836  to  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  became 
president. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, June  29, 1837,  Horace  Mann  was  elected  its  sec- 
retary, and,  as  such,  he  served  for  eleven  years.  H  e  now 
gave  up  all  other  business,  withdrew  from  politics,  and 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  cause  of  education,  intro- 
ducuig  normal  schools  and  paid  committees.  During 
these  eleven  years  he  worked  fifteen  hours  a  day,  held 
teachers'  conventions,  gave  lectures,  and  conducted  a 
large  correspondence.  In  1843  he  made  a  visit  to  edu- 
cational establishments  in  Europe.  His  Report  was  re- 
printed both  in  England  and  America.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  as  the  successor  of  ex-president 
John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  example  he  followed  in  en- 
ergetic opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Mann's  years  in  Congress  were  those  stormy  cloud- 
gathering  years  whose  records  are  Ubelled  "Fillmore,** 
"  Fugitive-Slave  Law,"  "  New  Mexico  and  Califomia." 
St-4unch  and  steady  he  stood,  a  man  of  iron,  in  those 
days  of  compromise  and  political  corruption.  Hating 
slavery  through  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  he  had  his  weap- 
on drawn  whenever  and  wherever  its  crest  arose.     His 


great  abilities  as  a  statesman  are  evinced  in  his  lettert 
written  at  this  time,  foreshadowing  the  trouble*  of  1861- 
65.  His  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in  advocacy  of 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  national  government  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territories.  In  a  letto-  dated 
Dec,  1848,  he  says  on  this  subject, "  I  think  the  country 
is  to  experience  serious  times.  Interference  m-ith  slav- 
ery will  excite  civil  commotion  at  the  South.  Still,  it 
b  best  to  interfere.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  is  a  rope  of  sand  or  a  band  of  steeL" 
In  another  letter,  dated  January*,  1850,  he  saya,  "  Dark 
clouds  overhang  the  future,  and  that  is  not  all;  they 
are  full  of  %htning."  Again, "  I  really  think  that  if 
we  insist  upon  passing  the  Wilmoi  Proviso  for  the  ter- 
ritories, that  the  South— a  part  of  them — ^will  rebeL  Bat 
/  would  pass  it,  rebellion  or  no  rebellion.  /  consider  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  extension  of  slavery,**  After  having 
spent  two  terms  in  Congress,  we  find  Mr.  Mann  in  1853 
embarldng  into  a  new  and  somewhat  formidable  enter- 
prise—the establishment  of  a  college  at  the  West  to  be 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  to  be  founded  and  conducted  oo 
the  educational  principles  which  he  had  espoused  in 
Massachusetts,  and  which  we  shall  presently  pass  in  re- 
view. The  experiment  made  here  for  the  oo-edacation 
of  the  sexes  proved  a  success,  and  in  our  own  day  the 
admission  of  young  Uidies  to  our  best  and  highest  schools 
is  likely  to  be  commendatory  of  Mr.  Mann's  oiterprise 
in  1858.  The  labors  and  anxieties  of  this  poeitjoo  at 
Antioch  College,  however,  proved  at  length  too  nucb 
for  his  health,  never  strong,  and  now  ondermined  by  a 
life  of  the  most  intense  and  unremitting  activity.  The 
fiery  soul  consumed  the  body  at  last,  Aug.  2, 18^. 

Mann  on  the  Relation  of  Religion  to  Education, — ^Mr. 
Mann  had  been  reared  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  faith.  While  yet  a  youth  he  had  cheriabed  an 
aversion  to  this  orthodox  belief,  because, »»  he  tells  us, 
it  had  Uught  him  to  kwk  upon  God  as  "  Infinite  Ma- 
lignity personified."  When,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty, 
just  as  he  entered  on  his  work  as  an  educator,  he  feU  in 
with  Combe*s  Constitution  of  Man^  he  at  once  became  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  theological,  psychological,  or  an- 
thropological school  of  which  Mr.  George  Combe  was 
the  distinguished  teacbcr.  Education  has  certainly  no 
less  to  do  with  the  conscience  and  heart  than  with  the 
understanding,  as  "most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  ns.  grow  out  of 
our  relations  to  God;"  it  therefore  should  derive  ita 
knowledge  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  make  these, 
indeed,  the  corner-stone.  Mann,  however,  held  that  it 
should  depend  for  its  guidance  on  the  lights  of  natural 
religion.  He  came  forward  now  to  assert  that  **natMrai 
religion  stands  as  pre-eminent  over  revealed  religion  i» 
the  deepest  experience  over  the  lightest  hearsay,**  and 
proposed  to  substitute,  for  the  Christian  influence  which 
pervaded  our  whole  educational  institution,  a  system  of 
"  philosophical  and  moral  doctrines,**  the  prevalence  of 
which  would,  in  his  view,  "produce  a  new  earth  at  least, 
if  not  a  new  heaven.'*  Bielieving  what  is  called  the 
"evangelical  faith,**  at  that  time  mling  New  England, 
to  be  in  its  influence  derogatory  to  the  character  of  (»od, 
and  dwarfing  and  enslaving  to  the  mind  of  man,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  task  to  vindicate  the  former  and  to 
emancipate  the  latter.  Especially  he  conceived  it  his 
mission  to  overcome  the  "foid  spirit  of  orthodoxy,"  so  far 
as  it  entered  the  domain  of  the  public  schools,  and  this 
he  believed  to  be  "  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  by 
man.**  "  Other  social  organizations,**  he  says,  **  are  cura- 
tive and  remedial;  this  is  a  preventive  and  antidote. 
They  come  to  heal  diseases  and  wounds ;  this  is  to  make 
the  physical  and  moral  frame  invulnerable  to  them. 
Let  the'  common  school  be  expanded  to  its  capabilities, 
let  it  be  worked  with  the  efficiency  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  in  the  penal  code 
would  become  obsolete — the  long  catalogue  of  human 
ills  would  be  abridged — men  would  walk  nH»re  safely  by 
day — every  pillow  would  be  more  inviting  by  night — 
property,  life,  and  character  held  by  a  strcuger  temrei 
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aU  rational  hopes  respecting  the  future  brightened.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  glowing  anticipations  were  bom 
of  something  more,  if  not  better,  than  readuig,  Mrriting, 
and  arithmetic""  Education  was,  in  Mann's  view,  a  word 
of  much  higher  import  than  that  popularly  given  to  it. 
**  Its  function  is  to  caU  out  from  within  all  that  was  di- 
vinely placed  there,  in  the  proportion  requisite  to  make 
a  noble  being."  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  however, 
that  **  every  human  being  should  determine  his  relig- 
ious belief  for  himself.*"  "  It  seems  to  me,"*  he  says, 
**  that  a  generation  so  trained  would  have  an  infinitely 
beuer  chance  of  getting  at  the  truth  than  the  present 
generation  has  had."*  Herein  lay  the  greatest  defect 
of  the  system  he  sought  to  establish  in  our  schools. 
Stamping  with  the  name  of  bigotry  all  religious  views 
that  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  regarding  ortho- 
doxy as  the  great  thraldom  by  which  man  was  enslaved, 
he  would  introduce  a  system  of  Christian  ethics  and 
doctrine  respecting  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and  penal- 
ties, time  and  eternity,  constituting  the  basis  of  his 
theories  and  schemes  of  popular  education,  which  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  substitution  of  natural  religion  for 
revealed.  How  far  Mr.  Mann  succeeded  hi  this  attempt 
we  may  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
ao-called  **  liberal  theolog}'""  in  the  Eastern  States,  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts.  In  the  West  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  disappointed.  Though  more  than  a 
thousand  students  sat  at  his  feet  in  Antioch,  he  was 
only  in  a  very  moderate  degree  successful  in  spreading 
**  a  religionism  from  whose  features  the  young  would  not 
turn  away."*  But  if  Mr.  Mann  failed  in  meeting  that 
floccess  which  a  person  of  hb  indomitable  will,  uncom- 
mon energy,  and  rare  acquirements  must  have  looked 
for  and  desired,  we  would  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  education  among  the 
masses,  and  the  greatness  of  his  ser\'ioes  to  common- 
school  education  in  America. 

Besides  his  annual  reports,  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
education,  and  voluminous  controversial  writings,  his 
principal  work  is  Slavery:  Letters  and  Speeches  (Boston, 
1851).  Since  his  decease  all  hb  writings  have  been 
collected  and  publbhed  by  hb  wife,  under  the  title  The 
Works  of  Horace  Marm  (Cambridge,  1867  sq.,  2  vols. 
8vo).  See  L(/e  of  Horace  Mann^  by  hb  wife  (Boston, 
1866. 12roo) ;  Thonnw,  Diet  Biog,  and  MythoL ;  Prince- 
ton Review,  1866  (Januarv) ;  reprinted  in  the  BriL  and 
For,  Evan,  Revvnt,  1866  (August).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mann,^'7ilUani,  D.D.,  an  American  educator  of 
note,  was  bom  in  Burlington  County,  N.  Y.,  about  the 
year  1784.  When  quite  young  he  was  placed  in  a  print- 
in;;-office,  where  he  remcined  until  his  fourteenth  year. 
Tiiough  unable  to  attend  school  a  single  day,  he  ac- 
quired a  thorough  education  by  private  study.  He  was 
converted  in  hb  23d  year,  joined  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  shortly  afler  became  a  local  preacher. 
The  principal  part  of  hb  life  after  this  time  was  devoted 
to  teaching.  He  was  for  some  years  principal  of  Mt. 
Holly  Academy,  in  hb  native  state.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  maintained  a  high 
reputation  for  his  success  in  teaching  the  classics.  The 
dcj^n^e  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson 
CoUege.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  July  4,'l867.— iVetr 
Am,  Cyclop.  1867,  p.  567. 

Man'na  (*i^,  man,  according  to  Gesenius,  a  portion^ 
from  the  Arabic;  but  a  different  derivation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  passage  where  it  first  occurs  [see  Thyro,  De  ori- 
ffine  vocis  Manna,  etc.,Vitemb.  1641]),  the  name  given 
to  the  miraculous  food  upon  which  the  Israelites  were 
fed  for  forty  years  during  their  wanderings  in  the  des- 
ert. The  same  name  has  in  later  ages  been  applied  to 
aome  natural  productions,  chiefly  found  in  warm,  dry 
countries,  but  which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
original  manna.  Thb  b  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvL 
It  is  there  described  as  being  first  produced  after  the 
eighth  encampment  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  as  white  like 
lioar  frost  (or  of  the  color  of  bdeUutm,  Numb,  xi,  7), 


round,  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed  (tfad).  It 
fell  with  the  dew  every  morning,  and  when  the  dew 
was  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  manna  appeared 
alone,  lying  upon  the  ground  or  the  rocks  round  tho 
encampment  of  the  Israelites.  '^  When  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  What  is  Uf  for 
they  knew  not  what  it  was"*  (Exod.  xvi,  15).  In  the 
authorized  and  some  other  versions  thb  passage  b  in- 
accurately translated— which,  indeed,  is  apparent  fh>m 
the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  contradicting  each  other 
("  It  b  matata ;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was"').  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Exod.  x\4, 15, 81, 83, 35 ;  Numb,  xi, 
6,  7,  9;  Deut.  x-iii,  3, 16;  Josh,  v,  12;  Neh.  ix,  20;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  24.  In  the  Sept.  the  substance  b  almost  al- 
ways called  manna  (ft6yva,  and  so  the  N.  Test,  always : 
John  vi,  81,  49,  58;  Heb.  ix,  4;  Rev.  ii,  17;  alw  the 
Apocrypha,  Wisd.  xvi,  20,  21)  instead  of  man  (/lov, 
Exod.  xvi,  31,  33,  35).  Josephus  {Ant,  iii,  1,  6),  in 
giving  an  account  of  thb  substance,  thus  accords  with 
the  textual  etymology :  **  The  Hebrews  call  thb  food 
tnanna  (/lavi^a),  for  the  particle  man  (jtav)  in  our  lan- 
guage b  the  asking  of  a  question,  *  (Tto  is  thisV  (Heb. 
Xnrf,p,  imm-Aii).""  Moses  answered  thb  question  by 
telluig  them,  "  This  b  the  bread  which  the  Lord  bath 
given  you  to  eat.""  We  are  further  informed  that  the 
manna  fell  every  day,  except  on  the  Sabbath.  Every 
sixth  day,  that  b  on  Friday,  there  fell  a  double  quantity 
of  it.  Every  man  was  directed  to  gather  an  omer  (about 
three  English  quarts)  for  each  member  of  hb  family ; 
and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  measured 
out  at  the  rate  of  an  omer  to  each  person :  **  He  who 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  who  gathered 
little  had  no  lack."*  That  which  remained  ungathered 
dissolved  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  lost.  The 
quantity  collected  was  intended  for  the  food  of  the  cur- 
rent day  only,  for  if  any  were  kept  till  next  morning  it 
corrapted  and  bred  worms.  Yet  it  was  directed  that  a 
double  quantity  should  be  gathered  on  the  sixth  day 
for  consumption  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  found  that 
the  manna  kept  fur  the  Sabbath  remained  sweet  and 
wholesome,  notwithstanding  that  it  corrupted  at  other 
times  if  kept  for  more  than  one  day.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  have  treated  grain,  they  reduced  it  to 
meal,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it  into  cakes, 
and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of  wafers  made  with 
honey  or  of  fresh  oiL  In  Numb,  xi,  6-9,  where  the  de- 
scription of  the  manna  b  repeated,  an  omer  of  it  b  di- 
rected to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  future  genera- 
tions, ^  that  they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have 
fed  you  in  the  wilderness;""  and  in  Josh,  v,  12  we  leant 
that  after  the  Israelites  had  encamped  at  (lilgal,  and 
**did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land,  the  manna  ceased 
on  the  morrow  after,  neither  bad  the  children  of  Israel 
manna  any  more."" 

Thb  miracle  b  referred  to  in  Deut.  viii,  8 ;  Neh.  ix, 
20;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24;  John  vi,  81,  49,  68;  Heb.  ix,  4. 
Though  the  maima  of  Scripture  was  so  evidently  mirac- 
ulous, both  in  the  mode  and  in  the  quantities  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  though  its  properties  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  anything  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
yet.  because  its  taste  b  in  Exodus  said  to  be  like  that 
of  wafers  made  with  honey,  many  writers  have  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  maima  of  Scripture  in  a  sweet- 
bh  exudation  which  b  found  on  several  pbnts  in  Arabia 
and  Persia.  The  name  man,  or  manna,  b  applied  to 
this  substance  by  the  Arab  writers,  and  was  probably  so 
applied  even  before  their  time.  But  the  term  is  now 
almost  entirely  appmpriated  to  the  sweetish  exudation 
of  the  ash-trees  of  Sicily  and  Italy  {Omus  JCuropaa  and 
Fraxinus  rotundi/olia).  These,  however,  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  supposed  manna  of  Scripture.  Of  this  one 
kind  b  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  ffvzunjbiu, 
being  the  produce  of  a  plant  called  f/uz,  which  is  as- 
certained to  be  a  species  of  tamarbk.  The  same  spe- 
cies seems  also  to  be  calle<l  tur/a,  and  b  common  Jong 
different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  b  also  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  SinaL     Burekhaidt, 
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while  in  the  valley  wady  el-Sheik,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Serbal,  says:  "lu  many  parts  it  was  thickly 
overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or  tur/a ;  it  is  the  only 
valley  in  the  Peninsula  where  this  tree  grows  at  present 
in  any  quantity,  though  some  small  bushes  are  here  and 
there  met  with  in  other  parts.  It  is  from  the  tur/a 
that  the  manna  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  very  strange  that 
the  fact  should  have  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice,  of  his  *  Tour 
to  Sinai/  published  in  the  Mines  dt  VOt-ient,  The  sub- 
stance is  called  by  the  Arabs  mcmtu  In  the  month  of 
June  it  drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the 
fallen  twigs,  leaves,  and  thorns  which  always  cover  the 
ground  beneath  the  tree  in  the  natural  state.  The 
Arabs  use  it  as  they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread  into;  its  taste  is 
agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 
If  eaten  in  any  quantity  it  is  said  to  be  highly  purga- 
tive." He  further  adds  that  the  tamarisk  is  one  of  the 
most  common  trees  in  Nubia  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Arabia ;  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Astaboras,  in  all 
the  valleys  of  the  Hejaz  and  Beja  it  grows  in  great 
quinlitiea,  yet  nowhere  but  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Sinai  did  he  hear  of  its  producing  manna.  Ehrenberg 
has  examined  and  described  this  species  of  tamarisk, 
which  he  calls  T.  mannifera,  but  which  is  considered 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  7'.  gallica.    The  manna  he  con- 
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sidcrs  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  which 
he  calls  Coccus  mannipants.  Others  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  When  Lieut.  Wellsted  visited  this  place 
in  the  month  of  September,  he  found  the  extremities  of 
the  twigs  and  branches  retaining  the  (K>culiar  sweetness 
and  flavor  which  characterize  the  manna.  The  Be- 
douins collect  it  early  in  the  mominp,  and,  after  strain- 
ing it  through  a  cloth,  place  it  either  in  skins  or  gourds ; 
a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  by  themselves;  a 
portion  is  sent  to  Cairo,  and  some  is  abo  disposed  of  to 


the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  Utter  retail  it  to  the 
Russian  pilgrims.  **  The  Bedouins  assured  me  that  the 
whole  quantity  collected  throughout  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  most  fruitful  season,  did  not  exceed  150  wogas 
(about  700  pounds);  and  that  it  was  usually  disposed 
of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the  woga"  {Travels  in  Ara- 
bia, i,  511). 

Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been  supposed  lu 
be  that  of  Scripture,  is  yielded  by  a  thorny  plant  very 
common  from  the  north  of  India  to  Syria,  whljh  by 
the  Arabs  is  called  A  t^aj,  whence  botanists  have  con- 
structed the  name  Alhagi.  The  two  species  have  been 
called  A  Ihagi  Maurorum  and  A .  desertorum.    Both  spe- 
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cies  are  also  by  the  Arabs  called  ushter-khar,  or  **c 
el's-thoni ;"  and  in  Mesopotamia  atjul^  according  to  some 
authorities,  while  by  others  this  is  thought  to  be  the 
name  of  another  plant.  The  A  Ihagi  Maurorum  »  re- 
markable for  the  exudation  of  a  sweetish  juice,  which 
concretes  into  small  granular  masses,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally distinguished  by  the  name  of  Persian  manna.  The 
Ute  professor  Don  was  so  conlident  that  this  was  the 
same  substance  as  the  manna  of  Scripture  that  be  pn>- 
posed  calling  the  pUut  itself  Manna  /lebraica.  The 
climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara  seems  also  well  suited  to 
the  secretion  of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imported 
into  India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and  Kbo- 
rassan.  In  Arabian  and  Persian  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  it  is  called  Turujufbitu  These  two,  from  the  kicah'- 
ties  in  which  they  are  produced,  have  alone  been  thought 
to  be  the  manna  of  Scripture.  But,  besides  these,  tb^ 
are  several  other  kinds  of  manna.  Burckhardt,  during 
his  journey  through  EMihor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jor^ 
dan,  heard  of  the  Beiruk  honey.  This  is  described  as  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  branches  <^  a 
tree  called  Gharb  or  Garrab,  of  the  size  of  an  olive-tree, 
and  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  poplar.  When  fresh 
this  grayish -colored  exudation  is  sweet  in  ta.<e,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  becomes  sour.  The  Arabs  eat  it  like  honey. 
One  kind,  caUed  Shir-khiskty  is  said  to  be  produced  in 
the  country  of  the  Uzbecs.    A  Caubul  merchant  is* 
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formed  Dr.  Royle  that  it  was  produced  by  a  tree  called 
GttndeUh^  which  grows  in  Candahar,  and  is  about  twelve 
feet  high,  with  jointed  stems.  A  fifth  kind  is  produced 
on  Cahtropis  procera^  or  the  plant  called  Ashur.  The 
sweet  exudation  is  by  Arab  authors  ranke<l  with  sugars, 
and  called  Shukur-al-ctshur.  It  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Avicenna,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  it  b 
called  ZuccarumraUhiuar,  A  sixth  kind,  called  Bed- 
khiskty  is  described  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica 
as  being  produced  on  a  species  of  willow  in  Persian  Kho- 
rassan.  Another  kind  would  appear  to  be  produced  on 
a  species  or  oak,  for  Niebuhr  saj-s,  '*  At  Merdin,  in  Meso- 
potamia, it  appears  like  a  kind  of  pollen  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  called  BaUoi  and  A/s  (or,  according  to  the 
Aleppo  pronunciation,  As),  which  I  take  to  be  of  the 
oak  family.  All  are  agreed  that  between  Mcrdin  and 
Diarbekir  manna  is  obtained,  and  principally  from  those 
trees  which  yield  gall-nuts.*'  Besides  these  there  is  a 
sweetish  exudation  found  on  the  larch,  which  is  called 
Mitnna  hriganiiaca,  as  there  is  also  one  kind  found  on 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Indeed  a  sweetish  secretion  is 
found  on  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants,  produced 
sometimes  by  the  plant  itself,  at  others  by  the  punctures 
of  insects.  It  has  been  supposed  also  that  these  sweet- 
ish exudations,  being  evaporated  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  still  weather,  may  afterwards  become  deposited, 
with  the  dew,  on  the  ground  and  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  thus  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
lieen  ob.<)erved  by  travellers  and  others.  According 
to  Col.  Chesne)',  *^The  most  remarkable  production 
in  ancient  Assyria  is  the  celebrated  vegetable  known 
here  by  the  name  of  manna,  which  in  Turkish  is  most 
expressively  called  Kudret-hal-vassiz,  or  *the  divine 
sweetmeat.'  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  oak, 
and  also,  though  less  plentifully  and  scarcely  so  good, 
on  those  of  the  tamarisk  and  several  other  plants.  It  is 
occasionally  deposited  on  the  sand,  and  ailso  on  rocks 
and  stones.  The  latter  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  more  esteemed  than  the  tree  manna.  It  is 
collected  chiefly  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  first  in  the 
early  part  of  spring,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn ;  in  either  case  the  quality  depends  upon  the  rain 
that  may  have  fallen,  or  at  least  on  the  abundance  of 
the  dews,  for  in  the  seasons  which  happen  to  be  quite 
dry  it  is  understood  that  little  or  none  is  obtained.  In 
order  to  collect  the  manna  the  people  go  out  before  sun- 
rise, and  having  placed  cloths  under  the  oak,  larch, 
tamarisk,  and  several  other  kinds  of  shrubs,  the  manna 
b  shaken  down  in  such  quantities  from  the  branches  as 
to  give  a  supply  for  the  market  after  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  The 
Kurds  not  only  eat  manna  in  its  natural  state,  as  they 
do  bread  or  dates,  but  their  women  make  it  into  a  kind 
of  paste;  being  in  thb  state  like  honey,  it  b  added  to 
other  ingredients  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  are  found  in  every  house  through- 
out the  East.  The  manna,  when  partially  cleaned,  is 
carried  to  the  market  at  Mosul  in  goat-skins,  and  there 
sold  in  lumps  at  the  rate  of  4f  pounds  for  about  2^d. 
But  for  family  consumption,  or  to  send  to  a  distance  out 
of  the  country,  it  b  first  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the 
fragments  of  leaves  and  other  foreign  matter  by  boiling. 
In  the  natural  state  it  is  described  as  beuig  of  a  delicate 
white  color.  It  b  also  still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Israel- 
ites, like  coriander  seed,  and  of  a  moderate  but  agreeable 
sweetness"  {Euphrates  Erpedition^  i,  123). 

"The  manna  of  European  commerce  comes  mostly 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  b  gathered  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  from  some  species  of  ash  (O?- 
nus  JCwopma  and  Omus  rotundijblia),  from  which  it 
drops  in  consequence  of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resem- 
bling the  locust,  but  distingubhed  from  it  by  having  a 
sting  under  its  body.  The  substance  b  fluid  at  night, 
and  resembles  the  dew,  but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to 
harden." 

"The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
Other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of  manna, 


have  not  the  qualities  or  oses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments  or  medicines  rather 
than  food,  stimulating  or  purgative  rather  than  nutri- 
tious; they  arc  produced  only  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  from  May  to  August,  and  not  all  the  year 
round ;  they  come  only  in  small  quantities,  never  aflbrd- 
ing  anything  like  15,000,000  pounds  a  week,  which  must 
have  been  requbite  for  the  subsbtence  of  the  whole  Is- 
raelitbh  camp,  since  each  man  had  an  omer  (or  three  ' 
English  quarts)  a  day,  and  that  for  forty  years ;  they 
can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  become  useless 
in  a  day  or  two ;  they  are  just  as  liable  to  deteriorate 
on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day;  nor  does  a  double 
quantity  fall  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath ;  nor 
would  natural  products  cease  at  once  and  forever,  as 
the  manna  is  represented  as  ceasing  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  manna  of  Scripture  we  therefore  reganl 
as  wholly  miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a  product 
of  nature." 

Manna  b  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  immortality  (Rev. 
ii,  17):  "I  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna;" 
i.  e.  the  true  bread  of  God,  which  came  down  from  heav- 
en, referring  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vi,  51,  a 
much  greater  instance  of  God's  favor  than  feeding  the 
Israelites  with  manna  in  the  wikiemess.  It  b  called 
hidden,  or  laid  up,  in  allusion  to  that  which  was  laid  up 
in  a  golden  vessel  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle 
(oomp.  Exod.  xvi,  38,  84,  and  Heb.  ix,  4). 

See  Liebentanz,  i>«  Marma  (Vitemb.  1667);  Zeibich, 
Dt  miraculo  Manna  Israelitica  (Geree,  1770) ;  Hoheisel, 
De  vasculo  MamuB  (Jen.  1715) ;  Schramm,  De  vmn 
Manna  (Herb.  1723) ;  Fabri  Historia  Marma,  in  Fabri 
et  Reiskii  Opusc,  med.  Arab.  (HaL  1776),  p.  121 ;  Hard- 
wick,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  xiv,  182 ;  Frederic,  in  Tran- 
sact, of  the  Lit.  Society  of  Bombay  (Lond.  1819),  i,  251 ; 
Ehrenberg,  Symbol  Phys.  (fieri.  1829) ;  Martins,  Phar- 
niakogn.  p.  327 ;  Oedmann,  Samml.  vi,  1 ;  Buxtorf,  A>f r- 
cit.  (Basil  1659),  p.  335  (and  in  Ugolini,  Thesaur.  vol. 
viit) ;  KosenmUller,  A  lierthumsk.  iv,  316  sq. ;  Kitto,  Daily 
Bible  JUust.  ad  loc. ;  Tristram,  AVi^  Huft.  of  Bible,  p.  362; 
comp.  Robinson's  Researches,  i,  470,  6£0 ;  and  other  Ori- 
ental travellers. 

Mannheimer,  Isaak  Noa,  one  of  the  roost  cele- 
brated of  modem  Jewbh  pulpit  orators  and  theologians, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Oct.  17, 1793.  His 
father  was  the  reader  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Danish 
capital,  and,  anxious  to  afford  his  Ittaak  all  the  advan- 
tages of  modem  culture,  placetl  the  child  in  a  school  at 
the  tender  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  When  only 
nine  years  old,  Isaak  was  introduced  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  and  at  the  age  of  responsibility  (thirteen)  was 
noted  for  hb  great  erudition  in  Jewish  tradition.  In 
his  secular  studies,  also,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
promised  much  for  the  future.  In  1808  he  entered  the 
gymnasium,  and  by  1814  he  was  ready  to  pass  his  ex- 
amination for  admi^^sion  to  the  university.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  philology,  and 
the  Oriental  languages.  Scarcely  had  his  course  been 
completed  when  the  government  offend  him  employ- 
ment as  catechbt  of  the  Jewish  society  of  his  native 
place;  he  accepted  the  proffered  position,  and  served 
his  people  to  their  great  satisfaction.  About  thb  time 
the  reformatory  movements  among  the  Jews  of  North- 
em  Europe  were  taking  place,  and  Mannheimer  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  progressive  step.  He  was  es- 
pecially encouraged  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  German-Jewish  reformer  Jacobson,  whom  he  met 
in  Berlin,  whither  he  was  called  in  1821,  as  pastor  of 
the  Temple.  But,  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  reform  movement  was  greatly  barred  there, 
and,  after  a  vain  straggle  with  the  orthodox,  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Vienna  in  1824,  and  removed  to  the  Austrian 
capital  in  June,  1825.  Austria,  which  was  always  slow 
to  grant  religious  liberty  to  non-Roman-Catholics,  had 
not  up  to  this  time  recognised  the  Jews  as  a  religious 
sect,  and,  without  authority  to  act  as  pastor,  Mannhei- 
mer was  called  to  perform  substantially  similar  duties 
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in  the  official  capacity  of  *' principal  of  the  Religtoua 
School"  ("  Direktor  der  Wiener  Kaiaerlich  KonigL  of- 
feutlichen  israelitischen  Rcligionsscbule'*).  Though  per- 
sonally decidecUy  in  favor  of  the  reform  movement  in- 
augurated by  Jacobeon  and  others,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
this  new  relation,  to  assume  a  conservative  position,  and 
by  his  moderation  ^md  wisdom  succeeded  in  building  up 
one  of  the  best  Jewish  congregations  in  Germany.  His 
•great  oratorical  talent  did  much  to  swell  the  number  of 
his  auditors,  but  his  success  as  a  leader  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Austrian  capital  is  due  solely  to  his  determination 
**  to  produce  no  rupture  in  the  Jewish  camp."  He  served 
his  people  faithfully  to  the  end  of  his  terrestrial  course, 
March  17, 1865.  His  intiuence  on  the  Jews  of  Germany, 
however,  still  remains,  and  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
During  the  stormy  days  of  1848  he  represented  his  peo- 
ple in  the  nation's  councils,  as  a  deputy  from  Lemberg 
(Gallicia).  His  humane  principles  are  manifest  in  his 
exertions  for  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment. 
**l8aak  Noa  Mannheimer,"  says  GrUtz  (Gesck,d,Juden, 
xif  idd),  "  might  be  called  the  embodied  nobility  of  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  perfect  man.  .  .  .  The  inner  and  outer 
roan,  disposition  and  wit,  inspiration  and  wisdom,  ideal 
life  and  practical  safety,  poetical  talent  and  sober  sense, 
childlike  goodness  and  hitting  sarcasm,  gushing  oratory 
and  earnest  activity,  love  for  Judaism  and  a  special  liking 
for  reform,  were  in  his  being  most  harmoniously  blend- 
ed." As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  no  peer  among  his  He- 
brew brethren.  Unfortunately,  however,  but  few  of  his 
sermons  were  ever  printed.  For  a  list  of  them  see  Kay- 
serling,  Bibliothei  jiicU  KanzelredneTf  Jahrgang  i  (BerL 
1870),  p.  291.  His  other  works  consist  of  a  translation 
of  the  Jewish  Prayer-book  for  Sabbath  and  holy-days 
(^Sidur  and  Mackzor\  a  few  polemical  tracts,  and  a 
translation  of  part  of  the  Bible  for  Salomon's  Grerman 
version.  For  the  study  of  homiletics  his  sermons  are 
valued  by  both  Christian  and  Jewish  divines.  See,  be- 
sides Griitz  and  Kayserling,  £hrentheil,yM(il  Ckarakter- 
hUder  (Rest.  1867),  i,  57-66 ;  Wolf,  laak  Noa  Maflheimer 
(Vienna,  1863) ;  the  same,  Gesch.  d,  iaratUL  CuUusge- 
meinde  in  Wien  (1861) ;  Geiger,  Zettschriftt  iii,  167  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Manning,  James,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minbter,  was 
bom  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22, 1738,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  College  (class  of  1762).  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  hb  collegiate  course  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  but 
he  remained  only  a  year,  and  then  became  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Warren,  R.  I.  During  bis  minis- 
try there  he  instituted  a  Latin  school,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  the  great  Baptist  College,  now 
the  Brown  University,  he  having  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  procuring  of  the  charter  in  1764.  He 
was  appointed  its  first  president  and  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  1765,  when  the  college  went  into  operation  at 
Warren,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770, 
and  was  given  the  name  it  now  bears.  President  Man- 
ning remained  connected  with  the  college  until  his 
death,  July  29,  1791.  During  his  residence  at  Provi- 
dence, however,  he  was  also  pastor  of  a  church  for  twen- 
ty years,  absenting  himself  only  for  some  six  months  in 
1786,  when  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  for  Rhode 
Island.  "  Dr.  Manning  was  equally  known  in  the  re- 
ligious, political,  and  literary  world.*  Nature  had  given 
him  distinguished  abilities.  The  resources  of  his  genius 
seemed  adequate  to  all  duties  and  occasions.  He  was 
of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  social  and  commu- 
nicative in  habit,  and  enchanting  in  manners.  His  life 
was  a  scene  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  piety, 
and  his  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  evinced 
his  love  to  God  and  man.  With  a  most  graceful  form, 
a  dignified  and  majeittic  appearance,  his  address  was 
manly,  familiar,  and  engaging,  his  voice  harmonious, 
and  his  eloquence  irresistible.  In  the  government  of 
the  college  he  was  mild,  yet  energetic.  He  lived  be- 
loved and  died  lamented,  beyond  the  lot  of  ordinary 
men.    The  good  order,  learning,  and  respectability  of 


the  Baptist  churches  in  the  Eastern  States,  under  God, 
are  much  owing  to  his  personal  influence,  and  assiduous 
attention  to  their  welfare"  (Benedict,  ii,  346) .  See  G uild 
(R.  H.),  L\fff  Timet,  and  Conrtpandence  of  Dr.  James 
Matmmg  (1864, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  tmttlt,  vi,  89. 

Manning,  O'wen,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Orlingburg,  Northamptonshire,  in  1721 ;  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low in  1741 ;  became  prebend  of  Lincoln  in  1760 ;  in 
1763,  vicar  of  Godalming,  Surrey ;  in  1 769,  rector  of  Pep- 
perharrow,  and  died  in  1807.  Mr.  Manning  published 
Two  Occasional  Sermons: — Sermons  on  Important  Sub- 
jects (1812,  2  vols.  12mo) ; — Discourse  on  Justification, 
Ronu  ivL  28;  published  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  with  a  dis- 
course of  Abp.  Sharp's  (1829, 8vo) ;  and  several  works 
of  a  secular  character.— Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth,  s.  V. ;  Thomas,  Did,  of  Biog,  s.  v. 

Mannas,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  name  given  by 
the  Germans  to  the  son  of  the  earth-bom  god  Tuisco. 
From  his  three  sons  they  derived  their  three  great  tribes, 
the  Ingavones,  the  Iskavones,  and  the  Uerminones. 
Mannus  belongs,  not  to  the  Teutonic  people  alone,  but 
to  the  great  mythus  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family,  and,  like  the  Hindu 
Manu  or  Manua,  stands  forth  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  endowed  with  reason.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Aryan  root  man,  to  think.  Com- 
pare Wackemagel,  in  Haupt's  Zeiischrifi  fur  Deutsches 
A  Uerthum,  voL  \t. 

Mano'&h  (Heb.  Mano'dch,  HiS^,  r«i^,  as  in  Gen. 
viii,  9,  and  often ;  Sept.  Mavwe ;  Josephus  Mavw^v* 
Ant,  V,  8, 2  [where  the  Biblical  narrative  is  greatly  em- 
bellished] ;  Vulg.  Mamie),  the  father  of  Samson,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  native  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii,  2-22 ; 
xvi,31).  RC,1185.  "The  narrative  ofthe  Bible  (xiii, 
1-23),  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  birth  of 
Samson,  supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traits  of 
Manoah's  character  or  habita.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  occupation  which  separated  him  during  part  of 
the  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field-work, 
because  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was  found  by 
the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was  hospitable,  as 
his  forefather  Abraham  had  been  before  him ;  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  even  to  a  degree 
of  fear.  We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  of  Samson  and  the  Philistine  of  Tiro- 
nath.  His  father  and  his  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv,  2. 3).  They  then 
accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both  on  the  preliminary 
visit  (ver.  5,  6)  and  to  the  marriage  itself  (ver.  9, 10). 
Manoah  appears  not  to  have  survived  his  son :  not  he, 
but  Samson's  brothers,  went  down  to  Gaza  for  the  body 
of  the  hero,  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  family  tomb  be- 
tween Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  reunited  the  father  to  the  son 
(xvi,  31)  whose  birth  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
prayers  and  so  much  anxiety.  Milton,  however,  does 
not  take  this  view.  In  Samson  Aponistes  Manoah  bears 
A  prominent  part  throughout,  and  lives  to  bury  his  suu." 
See  Samsom. 

Manae,  the  Scottish  name  synonymous  with  oar 
word  parsonage.  In  Scotland  the  manse,  with  unen- 
dowed churches,  is  the  property  of  the  Church,  erected 
and  maintained  by  it  In  the  Established  Church  it  is 
built  and  maintained  by  law,  and  belongs  to  the  heritors. 
Dunlop  says, "  While  manses  and  houses  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  popish  clergy  were  still  standing,  these, 
of  course,  fell  to  be  first  designed  for  a  manse,  and  an 
order  of  designation,  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  1593  as  to  glebes,  seems  to  have  been  followed. 
See  Glebe.  A  minister  accordingly  was  not  allowed 
to  have  a  manse  designed  to  him  within  the  precincts 
of  an  abbey  or  bishop's  palace  if  there  was  a  parson's  or 
vicar's  manse  in  the  parish ;  nor  was  he  entitled  to  any 
houfle  which,  though  erected  on  Church  lands,  had  not 
of  old  belonged  ti>  any  kirkman,  or  incumbent  serving 
at  the  church.    Where  there  is  no  manse  in  a  paiiah 
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the  miniBter  is  entitled  to  have  designed  to  him  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds  half  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
manse,  offices,  and  garden,  and  to  have  the  heritors  or- 
dained to  erect  a  manse  and  offices  thereon.  The  stat- 
utes regarding  manses  require  that  they  shaU  be  situated 
near  the  parish  church ;  and  in  general  the  manse  and 
glebe  are  contiguous.  The  presbytery  are,  of  course,  in 
the  designation  of  a  new  manse,  entitled,  in  the  tii»t  in- 
stance, to  fix  its  situation ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  an 
old  manse  to  be  rebuilt  they  may  fix  on  a  new  situation, 
always,  of  course,  within  the  ground  or  glebe  allotted  to 
the  minister.  The  act  of  1663  provides '  that  where  com- 
petent manses  are  not  already  built,'  the  heritors  shall 
'  build  competent  manses  to  their  ministers,  the  expenses 
thereof  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds,  and  not  be- 
ing beneath  five  hundred  merks;'  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  respect  of  the  phrase  <  competent 
manses,'  heritors  can  be  compelled  to  expend  a  greater 
sum  than  one  thousand  pQuuds  Scots  on  the  erection  of 
a  manse."  Hill  says,  "  The  law  of  Scotland  provides 
the  minister  of  every  country  parish  with  a  dwelling- 
bouse,  called  a  manse,  a  garden,  a  glebe  of  not  less  than 
four  acres  of  arable  land,  designed  out  of  lands  in  the 
parish  near  the  manse,  and  with  grass,  over  and  above 
the  glebe,  for  one  horse  and  two  cows;  and  with  the 
out-houses  necessary  for  the  management  of  his  small 
farm.  As  the  act  of  James  VI,  parL  8,  c  48,  declares 
that  the  manse  and  glebe  shall  be  marked  and  designed 
by  the  archbishop,  bishop,  superintendent,  or  commis- 
sioner of  each  diocese  or  province,  upon  whose  testimo- 
nial being  presented  by  the  minister,  the  lords  of  Coun- 
cil and  Session  are  instructed  to  direct  letters,  charging 
the  former  occupiers  to  remove,  and  entering  the  minis- 
ter to  possession;  as  the  act  of  Charles  II,  parL  1,  sess. 
8,  c.  21,  ordains  that  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  at  the 
sight  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  such  ministers  as 
he  shall  appoint,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  knowing 
and  discreet  men  of  the  parish,  build  competent  manses 
to  the  ministers;  and  as,  by  the  settlement  of  presby 
terian  government  in  Scotland,  the  presbytery  has  come 
in  place  of  the  bishop,  all  applications  concerning  manses 
and  glebes  are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds.  After  taking  the  regular  steps 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  which,  as  a  civil 
court  specially  constituted  for  that  purpose,  they  are 
called  to  discuss,  the  presbytery  pronounce  a  decreet ; 
and  their  sentence,  unless  brought  by  a  bill  of  Buspen< 
sion  before  the  Court  of  Session,  is  binding  upon  all  con< 
cemed."  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  canon  xiii  ordained 
that  every  parish  should  have  a  dwelling  for  the 
minister,  built  at  the  expense  of  tl)e  parsons  and 
their  vicars,  the  support  of  it  afterwards  falling  as  a 
bufden  on  the  vicars.  By  the  General  Assembly  of 
1563  ministers  having  manses  were  required  to  live  in 
them. 

Mansel,  Henry  Longukvtlle,  one  of  the  leading 
EngUsh  divines  of  our  day,  noted  particularly  for  his 
ability  as  a  philosopher  of  the  Hamiltonian  school,  was 
bom  in  1820  in  the  parish  of  Cosgrove,  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  his  father  was  then  rector.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  later  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1848. 
He  was  shortly  after  ordained,  and  served  the  Church 
in  various  positions  until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  at  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  and  in  1859  became  the  Waynfiete 
professor.  In  1867  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  at  the  same  time  also  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  October,  1868,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  died  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  in  1871.  His  works  are :  Aldrich's  Logtc, 
Avith  Notes  {\^9)>^ Prolegomena  Loffica  (1851):— ar- 
ticle "  Metaphysics,"  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Kncyclop<pdia 
Britamica  (1867),  afterwards  published  separately: — 
Bampton  Lectures — The  Limift  of  Relujioua  Thovght 
(1868) :—  rA«  Philosophy  uf  the  Cottdifumed  (1866),  in 
reply  to  Mill's  Review  of  tiaimkonis  Philosophjf,    He 


was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Sir  William  Hamiltoh*8 
Lectures.  Mansel  wrote  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style. 
His  Bampton  J^^tures  occasioned  much  controversy, 
both  theological  and  philosophicaL  In  the  first  one 
mendoned,  on  The  Limits  of  Relufious  Thought ,  which 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ments Sir  W.  Hamilton's  position  that  "  the  uncondi- 
tioned is  incognizable  and  inconceivable."  This  treatise 
of  Mansel  is  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  most  imfjortant 
applications  of  the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  to  questions 
of  religion."  Farrar  (in  his  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought, 
p.  470)  thus  speaks  of  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  : 
^^  It  is  a  work  which  is  valuable  for  its  method,  even  if 
the  reader  diifers  (as  the  author  of  these  lectures  does 
in  some  respects)  fh)m  the  philosophical  principles  main- 
tained, or  occasionally  even  fVom  the  results  attained. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  argument  of  Butler 
from  the  subjective  side.  As  Butler  showed  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  in  revealed  religion  are  equally 
applicable  to  natural,  so  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  which  the  mind  feels  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion are  parallel  with  those  which  are  felt  by  it  in  ref- 
erence to  philosophy.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  a  subjec- 
tive tone  has  passed  over  philosophy.  The  phenomena 
are  now  studied  in  the  mind,  not  in  nature ;  in  our  mode 
of  viewing,  not  in  the  object  viewed.  Hence  Butler*s 
argument  needed  reconstructing  on  its  psychological 
side.  Mr.  Mansel  has  attempted  to  effect  this;  and  the 
book  must  always  in  this  respect  have  a  value,  even 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
its  principles  and  results.  Even  if  the  details  were 
wrong,  the  method  would  be  correct,  of  studying  psy- 
chology before  ontology;  of  finding  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  not,  as  Leibnitz  attempted,  objectively  in  a 
theodic^e,  but  subjectively,  by  the  analysis  of  the  relig- 
ious faculties;  learning  the  length  of  the  sounding-line 
before  attempting  to  fathom  the  ocean."  See  The  NO' 
tion  (N.  Y.),  Jan.  10,  1867,  p.  27  sq.;  Grotc,  Review  of 
NieTs  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1868, 18mo),  p.  43  sq.;  McCosh, /n/iit/tofw  of  the  Mind 
(see  Index) ;  Porter,  Human  Intellect  (Index).  See 
Hamilton,  Sir  VV.    (J.H.W.) 

Mansi,  J.  Dominicus,  a  noted  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Lucca  Feb.  16, 1692 ;  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  theology 
at  Naples.  He  was  created  archbishop  in  1765,  and 
died  Siept  27, 1769.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  his- 
torical and  philological  acquirements,  as  also  for  his  zeal 
as  a  compiler.  Among  his  principal  works  are  Sypple- 
mentum  collectionis  concilior.  et  decretorum  NicoL  Coleti 
(LucfB,  1748-62,  6  voK) : — his  own  very  complete  col- 
I  lection,  Sacrvrum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  col- 
lectio,  etc  (Florent  et  Venet.  1759-88,  31  vols.),  which 
was  continued  after  his  death.  He  published  also  a 
valuable  edition  of  St.  Baluzii  Miscellanea  (Lucca,  1761, 
2  vols.),  and  the  splendid  Lucca  edition  of  Baronius's 
Amal.  Eccle8,y  with  the  continuation  by  Kaynaldus 
(1788-66) ;  a  new  edition  of  Na talis  Alcxandri  Histo^ 
ria  eccles.  Vet,  Norique  Test,  (Lucie,  1748-62),  and  of 
J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibl,  Lat,  med,  et  inf.  at,  (PaUvii,  1754). 
He  also  published  the  2d  edition  of  the  important  Me^ 
morie  delta  Gran  Contessti  Matilda  da  Fr.  M,  Fiorentini 
(Lucca,  1756),  to  which  he  made  many  important  addi- 
tions. He  wrote  also  Be  epovhis  conciliorum  Sardicen- 
sis  et  Sirmiensium.  See  Ant,  Zatti,  Commentar,  de  vita 
et  scriptis  J,  B,  Mansi  (Ven.  1772) ;  Anton.  Lombardi, 
Storia  delta  letteratura  Jtaliana  net  secolo  xviii  (Modena, 
1827);  Sarteschi,  i>e  Scriptoribus  Congreg.  Matiis  Bei, 
p.  362;  Saxii  Onom,  lit,  vii,  4  sq.;  Baur,  Neues  hist,- 
biog.-lit,  Handb.  iii,  488 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 
xxxiii,  259 ;  Herzog,  Real^Encylclopadie,  ix,  1.    See  Ma- 

MACHI. 

ManEionarii  (Trapafjovaptot),  a  class  of  function- 
aries who  were  not  only  keepers  of  churches,  but  espe- 
cially bailiffs  or  stewards  of  the  glebes  or  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  or  the  bishop.    See  Doobksepcrs, 
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Mansionatiomn.    See  Taxes. 
Manalayer  (ini^^,  tneratst$e'ach^  a  murderer^  iv 
ipo^ovog,  1  Tim.  i,  9,  as  sometimes  rendered),  one  who 
by  an  accidental  homicide  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
asylum  (Numb.xxxv,6,l2;  elsewhere  usually  "slayer"). 
See  Blood-kevenok.     "  One  of  the  most  peculiar  pro- 
visions in  the  statute  respecting  the  manslayer  was  the 
limitation  of  the  period  of  his  compulsory  residence  in 
cne  of  the  cities  of  refuge:  'He  shall  abide  in  it  until 
the  death  of  the  high-priest,  which  was  anointed  with 
the  holy  oiL'    After  that  he  was  allowed  to  *  return  into 
the  land  of  his  possession*  (ver.  28).     Different  reasons 
have  been  assigned  by  commentators  for  making  the 
one  event  dependent  on  the  other,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  particularize.     As  the  enactment  was  intended 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  recorded  in 
Scripture  without  any  exphmation,  the  roost  simple 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  it  is  likely  to  be  the  nearest 
to  the  truth.     One  thing,  however,  all  knew  respecting 
the  anointed  high -priest,  viz.  that  he  was  the  head 
and  represenutive  of  the  whole  community  in  matters 
pertaining  to  life  and  death ;  and  as  some  limitation 
would  evidently  require  to  be  set  to  the  restraint  laid 
on  the  manslayer,  the  thought  would  naturally  com- 
mend itself  to  the  people  to  make  responsibility  for  an 
accidental  death  cease  and  determine  with  the  death  of 
him  who  stood  nearest  to  God  in  matters  of  that  descrip-  I 
tion.      In  the  general  relations  of  the  community  a  ' 
change  had  entered  in  that  respect,  which  touched  all 
interests,  and  it  was  fit  that  it  should  specially  touch 
those  who  had  been  casually  bereft  of  the  freedom  of 
life."      "The  principle  on  which    the  *  man-slayer' 
was  to  be  aUowed  to  escape,  viz.  that  the  person 
slain  was  regarded  as  *  delivered  into  his  hand'  by  the 
Almighty,  was  obviously  open  to  much  wilful  perver- 
sion (1  Sam.  xxiv,  4,  18;  xxvi,  8;  compare  Philo,  De 
Spec,  Leg.  iii,  21 ;  ii,  320),  though  the  cases  mentioned 
appear  to  be  a  suflicient  sample  of  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver,     a.  Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel 
(Numb.  XXXV,  22).     6.  Death  by  a  stone  or  missUe 
thrown  at  random  (ib.  22, 23).     c  By  the  blade  of  an 
axe  flying  from  its  handle  (Deut,  xix,  5).     d  Whether 
the  case  of  a  person  killed  by  falling  from  a  roof  unpro- 
vided with  a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of  manslaugh- 
ter on  the  owner  is  not  clear;  but  the  law  seems  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  impuUtion  of  malice  in  any  such 
case,  by  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of 
the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii,  8)  (Michaelis,  On  the  Latcs 
ofAfoaetf,  arts.  223,  280,  ed.  Smith).     In  aU  these  and 
the  like  cases  the  mansUyer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a 
city  of  refuge.     See  City  of  Rekuok.     Besides  these, 
the  followmg  may  be  mentioned  n»  cases  of  homicide : 
u.  An  animal,  not  known  to  be  vicious,  causing  death  to 
a  human  being,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as 
unclean.     But  if  it  was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner 
also  was  liable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 
31).     6.  A  thief  overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  might 
lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the  sun  had  risen  the 
act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder  (Exod. 
xxii,  2,  3).     Other  cases  are  added  by  the  Miahna, 
which,  however,  are  included  in  the  definitions  given 
above  {Sank,  Lx,1.2,3:  Afaca»fh,  ii.2;  compare  Otho, 
Aex.  Habb,  s.  v.  Homicida)."    See  MiRDEa 

Mansus  Ecclesise.  Manfus  is  in  reality  equiv- 
alent to  loatty  ubi  qui»  m.vxkt,  the  residence  including 
the  portion  of  hmd  belonging  to  it  {huotxt),  and  both 
expressions  are  sometimes  used  the  one  for  the  other 
(see  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.;  Grimm,  Deuttche  RechUalterthu- 
nier,  p.  536;  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  i, 
§  84 ;  Guerard,  Polyptique  de  Pabbe  Irminon  [Paris,  1844, 
4to]).  Bimbaum,  in  Die  rechtlivhe  Satur  der  Zehnten 
(Bonn,  18.'M ),  p.  174,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  mansua  is 
derived  fn.m  manumisno  or  mancipium^  from  the  slaves 
in  early  times  becoming  free  in  obtaining  an  estate,  a 
mamus  herediiarius.  But,  putting  aside  the  philolog- 
ical difficulties,  we  find  that  the  manti  were  properties 


with  which  serfs  {gleba  adgcriptt)  or  even  freemen  were 
invested  on  some  conditions,  hence  the  distinction  be> 
tween  mansi  serviles  and  ingenuiUt  (Grimm,  p.  637; 
Eichhom,  vol  i,  §  83).    In  the  9th  century  the  whole  of 
France  was  divided  into  mansi,  as  the  taxes  were  based 
on  this  division,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  miliury 
service  (sec  Capitulare,  i,  a.  803,  c  1,  a.  807, 811 ;  Pertx, 
Monumenta  Germanur,  iii,  119, 172;  Walter,  Corpus  jm^ 
ris  Germanicif  ii,  228;  Hincmari  Kemensis  Amtatet,  ad 
a.  866, 877).     The  Chureh  itself  was  not  free  from  these 
taxes,  but  paid  according  to  the  number  of  mansi  it  held 
(see  CapHuL  Aquisgraiu  a.  812,  cap.  11 ;  Pertz,  iii,  176 : 
'*  Ut  de  rebus  unde  censum  ad  partem  regis  exire  sole* 
bat,  si  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  traditae  sunt,  aut  tradantur 
prupriis  heredibus,  aut  qui  eas  retinuerit,  vel  ilium  cen- 
sum persol  vat"),  with  the  excepdon  of  those  which  they 
held  from  the  liberality  of  the  king,  and  which  were 
given  with  such  immunities ;  as  also  the  mansi  forming 
the  (2m  of  a  chureh,  and  given  to  it  at  ita  foundation. 
See  Immunity.     In  this  case  the  immunity  covered  the 
whole  mansus  (maiuus  inieger)^  and  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  incumbents  to  see  to  it  that  theur  privikge  was 
not  infringed  (see  CapUulare  Wormatierue,  a.  829,  cap. 
generalia,  na  4 ;  Pertx,  iii,850).    Thb  principle  was  also 
-  adhered  to  afterwards,  so  that  both  Gratian  (see  c  24, 
I  25,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii)  and  Raymondus  k  Pennaforte  (c 
I  i,  X,  de  ctmaibus^  iii,  89)  considered  it  well  to  recall  these 
I  enactments.    The  size  of  the  mansus  did  not  always  re- 
main the  same ;  yet  it  was  at  all  times  calcuUted'so  aa 
to  afford  a  dos  compefetu  to  the  chureh,  the  income  from 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  wor- 
ship and  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  requbites  of 
the  clergy  (see  Ziegler,  De  dote  ecdematHca  ejusqueju- 
ribus  et  pricUegUs  [ Wittemb.  1686, 4to],  chap,  vii,  §  84 
sq.).     If  we  study  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  different  countries,  we  find  that  many 
adopted  these  principles  of  the  French  law.     Thus  in 
Prussia,  at  the  foundation  of  churches,  they  were  each 
endowed  with  eight  hides  of  Und.     In  1232  we  see  the 
parishes  of  Kulm  and  Thorn  receiving  besides  forty 
hides.     When  in  1249  peace  was  made  with  the  hea- 
then Prussians,  a  stipulation  required  that  each  new 
chureh  should  receive  a  doi  of  eight  hides  (see  Voigt, 
Getch,  Preussem,  ii,  289, 680).     The  later  documents  on 
the  subject  (see  Voigt,  Codex  diplomaticus  Pnusim*) 
show  that  this  custom  was  observed  in  after  tiroes. 
This  practice  of  chureh  endowments  was  continued  not- 
withstanding the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Jacobson,  Ge»ck.  der  Queilen  d,  evangeHteken 
KirchenrechU  von  Preutsen,  i,  2,  Urkunden,  p.  8, 26,  etc. ; 
Moaer, A Ugem,Kirchenbi,  1856, p.  141  sq.;  Berlin A'rcm^ 
Kirchenzeif,  1857,  No.  9 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncMmSdie,  ix. 
1.     (J.N.  P.)  ^ 

Mant,  Richard  (I),  D.D.,  an  Enghsh  nr»^late  and 
conimentatur,  was  bom  at  Southampton,  Feb.  12, 1776 ; 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  Trinity  Collegt»j 
Oxford ;  became  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1798*;  vicar  of 
Great  0)ggeshall,  E**ex,in  1810 ;  of  St  B»ti»lph's,  BUli. 
opsgate,  London,  in  1815;  and  of  East  Hurslev,  Surre%% 
in  1818;  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  in  1820;  wlU 
translated  to  Down  and  Connor  in  1823;  and  in  184i 
succeeded  bishop  Saiirin  in  the  diocese  of  Dromiire. 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1848.  He  published,  in  conjunction 
with  D'Oyly,  A  n  Ediiion  of  the  Bible,  with  \ofet  (1817 ) : 
—Eight  Sermons:— An  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,  or  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Justice  of  the  Charge  that  the  Gospel  is  not 
preached  by  the  National  Clergy  (1812,  8vo;  6th  «' 
1816,  8vo;  reviewed  in  the  Ixmd,  Quart.  Rer,  viii,  366- 
374,  and  xv,  475)  .—The  Book  of  Commom  Prayer,  se- 
lected, frith  Notes  (1829,  4to;  abridged,  2  vols.  8vo;  6th 
ed.  1840, 4to)  .—The  Book  of  Psalms  in  on  English  Mei^ 
rical  Version^  with  Notes,  critical  and  illustrative  (1824, 
Svo):—Biographiaa  Notices  of  the  Apostles,  Evangel- 
ists,  and  other  Saints  (1828, 8vo)  i—Primitire  Christuu^ 
ity  (Lond,  1843, 8vo)  .—Hist.  Ch.  of  Ireland  (1840, «  roK 
Svo) '.—llora  liturgiae  (1845,  sm.  8vo)  -.—Sermons,  and 
other  productions  on  various  subjects    See  Allibon^ 
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Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer,  Biog.  s,  v.;  Darling,  Cychp.  Btb- 
Uoffr.s.v. 

Mant,  Richard  (2),  D.D^  an  EnfirHsb  divine,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18tb  and  beginning 
of  the  19th  century ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  All  Saints,  Southampton. 
He  died  in  1817.  He  publbhed  a  sermon  entitled  Pub' 
fie  Worship  (1796, 8vo)  x— Order  for  the  Visiteition  of  the 
Sick,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1806, 12mo)  :— 
Eight  Sermom  on  the  Occurrences  of  the  Pasaion  Week 
(1807, 12mo)  '.—Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Church 
Catechism  (1807).~Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth, 

8.  V. 

Mantchmia,  a  Chinese  territory  in  Eastern  Asia, 
extending  between  lat.  42^  and  53^  N.,  is  now  the  pos- 
session partly  of  the  Chinese  and  partly  of  the  Russians. 
If  i^  bounded,  according  to  its  present  limits,  by  the 
Amur  on  the  north ;  by  the  Usnri  and  the  Sungacha  on 
the  east,  separating  it  from  the  Russian  maritime  terri- 
tory of  Orochi;  by  the  Shan-Alin  range  on  the  south, 
separating  it  from  Korea ;  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Kbin- 
gau  Mountains,  the  river  Sira-Muren,  and  the  district  of 
tlie  upper  Sungari,  which  separate  it  on  the  west  from 
the  desert  of  (vobi.  Previously  to  the  recent  incursions 
of  the  Russians  on  the  north,  the  area  of  this  territory 
was  about  682,000  square  miles.  Since  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  14, 1860,  the  Russians  possess  all  the  territory  east 
of  the  Usuri  and  north  and  east  of  the  Amur,  and  the 
Chinese  possession  is  reduced  to  about  878,000  square 
miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  4,000,000.  Mantchuria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces:  Shing-King  (formerly  Leaotong),  which 
alone  contains  upwards  of  2,100,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
chief  town  of  which,  Mukden,  is  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  three  provinces ;  Girin,or  Kirin ;  and  Tsi-tsi-har. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  densely  wooded  in  the 
south,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  prairies  and  grass-land 
in  the  north.  It  is  well  watered  and  fruitful  in  the  val- 
leys. Chinese  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Mantchus  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  soldiers ; 
they  are  the  present  rulers  of  China,  who  gradually  sub- 
jugated the  country.  They  are  not  a  nomadic  race  like 
the  Mongols,  but  are  given  to  ag^ciUture  or  hunting, 
according  to  the  part  of  their  country  they  inhabit. 
They  are  of  a  lighter  complexion  and  slightly  heavier 
build  than  the  Chinese,  have  the  same  conformation  of 
the  eye-lids,  but  rather  more  beard,  and  their  counte- 
nances present  greater  intellectual  capacity.  Literary 
pursuits  are  more  esteemed  by  them  than  by  Mongo- 
lians. They  are  of  the  same  religions  faith  as  the 
Chinese,  but  they  are  less  under  the  priesthood.  The 
Mantchus,  in  short,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
provable race  in  Central  Asia,  if  not  on  the  continent. 
See  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom^  i,  153  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  V.     See  also  China  ;  Tartary. 

Mantelet,  a  long  cape,  with  slits  for  the  arms,  worn 
by  prelates.  Regular  bishops  wore  it  without  the  ro- 
chet ;  and  cardinals,  vested  in  rochet  and  mozxetta,  lay 
it  aside  when  visiting  another  of  their  order.  The  man' 
tellone  is  a  purple  cloak,  with  long,  hanging  sleeves. — 
Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchctol,  s.  v. 

Mantle,  in  the  A.V.,  is  the  term  used  to  render 
four  Hebrew  words,  viz., 

I.  r-^rrx,  adde'reth,  from  'T''75<,  "ample,"  and  there- 
fore probably  meaning  a  large  over-garment  like  the 
Roman  pallium.  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  prjXtorft  (a 
sheep*s  skin),  1  Kings  xLx,  13,  etc. ;  hppig,  Zech.  xiii, 
4:  and  ^opa.  Gen.  XXV,  25.  From  the  passages  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  we  can  conjecture  its  nature.  It  is  used 
most  frequently  (1  Kings  xix;  2  Kings  ii,8, 13,  etc)  of 
Elijah's  **  mantle,"  which  was  in  all  probability  a  mere 
sheepskin,  such  as  is  frequently  worn  by  dervishes  and 
poor  people  in  the  East,  and  which  seems,  after  Elijah's 
time,  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  prophets  (Zech. 
xiii,  4).  Accordingly,  by  it  only  is  denoted  the  cape  or 
wrapper  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  uf  skin  or 


leather  round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every  i 
to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet.  The  Bap- 
tist's dress  was  of  a  similar  rough  description,  and  we  see 
from  Heb.  xi,  87  (»v  //lyXcuraif,  ip  aiytiotQ  iipfiaotp) 
that  such  garments  were  regarded  m  a  mark  of  poverty 
and  persecution.  The  word  addereth  twice  occurs  with 
the  epithet  nrtO,"  hairy"  (Gen.  xxv,  25;  Zech.  xiii,  4). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  applied 
to  royal  and  splendid  robes,  and  is  even  used  to  mean 
** magnificence"  in  Ezek.  xvii,8  ("vine  of  magnificence") 
and  Zech.  xi,  3.  It  is  the  expression  for  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  stolen  by  Achan,  and  the  "  robe" 
worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Josh.  vii,21 ;  Jonah  iii, 
6).  The  connection  between  two  meanings  apparently 
so  opposite  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  (from  ■»■*?»,  ample)^  or  in  the  notion  of  a  dress 
richly  lined  or  trimmed  with  costly  furs.    See  Robe. 

2.  ^"^Sia,  meU%  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  variously  ren- 
dered "  noantle,"  **  robe,"  **  doke ;"  and  in  the  Sept.  i  wir- 
^unic,  ^iwXoii",  vtroivTfiQ,  iroStjpTiQ,  x'^*^''*  Josephus 
calls  it  pulp.  It  is  a  general  term  derived  from  b?r, 
to  cover  J  and  is  most  frequently  applied  to  **  the  ro()e  of 
the  ephod"  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  etc. ;  Lev.  %'iii,7),  which  is 
described  n»  a  splendid  under-tunic  of  blue,  wrought  on 
the  hem  with  pomegranates  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
with  golden  bells  between  them.  It  came  below  iho 
knees,  being  longer  than  the  ephod,  and  shorter  than 
the  kittoneth.  It  was  a  garment  of  unseamed  cotton, 
open  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  drawn  over  the  head,  and 
having  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms  (Joseph.  Ant, 
iii,7,  4;  Jahn,  BibL  Arch,  sec  122;  Braunius,  De  Vest, 
Sac,  p.  436 ;  Schroder,  De  Vest,  Muf,  p.  287,  etc).  It 
was  worn,  however,  not  only  by  priests,  like  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  ii,  19 ;  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  14),  but  by  kings  and  princes 
(Saul,  1  Sam.  xxiv,  4 ;  Darid,  1  Chron.  xv,  27),  and  rich 
men  {Etray  ix,  3-5;  Job  and  his  friends,  i,  20;  ii,  12), 
and  even  by  king's  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  although 
in  the  latter  case  it  seems  to  have  had  sleeves  (see  (ie- 
senius,  Thesaur,  p.  811).  Properly  speaking,  the  mdl 
was  worn  under  the  simlah^  or  outer  garment,  but  that 
it  was  often  itself  used  as  an  outer  garment  seems  prob- 
able from  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  garment  which  Samuels 
mother  made  and  brought  to  the  infant  prophet  at  her 
annual  visit  to  the  holy  tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature 
of  the  official  priestly  tunic  or  robe;  the  same  that  the 
great  prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam.  xv,  27),  and 
by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  actually  identified. 
When  the  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saul's  inquiry, 
told  him  that  **an  old  man  was  come  up,  covered  with* a 
mW/,"  this  of  itself  was  enough  to  inform  the  king  in 
whose  presence  he  stood — '*  Saul  perceived  that  it  was 
Samuel"  (xxviii,  14). 

3.  ns'^TSb,  semikah' {3\\dg, iv,  14),  the  garment  (marg. 
"  rug,"  or  *'  blanket")  used  by  Jael  to  fling  over  the  weary 
Sisera  as  a  coverlid  (Sept.  (Tri/JuXaioi',  but  oc^i'v  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  reading  of  Origen  and  Augus- 
tine). The  word  is  derived  from  "^^^D,  imponerey  and  is 
evidently  a  general  term.  Hesychius  defines  inifio- 
\atop  by  TTwpa  ri  poKoCy  and  Suidas  by  to  np  irpoTiptp 
imfiaXKo^tvov.  Tlie  word  used  in  the  Targum  is 
rt33ia,  which  is  only  the  Greek  KavvoKfty  and  the  Latin 
gaunacum;  and  this  word  is  explained  by  Varro  to  be 

I  "  majus  sagum  et  amphimnllon"  {De  Ling.  Lat,  iv,  35), 
j  i.  e.  a  larger  cloak  woolly  on  both  sides,    llcsychius  dif- 
'  fers  from  Varro  in  this,  for  he  says  KovvuKm  OTpMpara 
'  ri  tTTi^oXairt  irfpopaWijy  i.  e.  woolly  on  one  side;  the 
'  Scholiast,  on  Aristophanes,  adds  that  it  was  a  Persian, 
I  and  Pollux  that  it  was  a  Babylonian  robe  (Rosenmtlller, 
I  Schol,  ad  loc).     There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  under- 
I  stand  it  of  a  curtain  of  the  tent,  as  Faber  does.     Since 
the  Orientals  constantly  used  upper  garments  for  bed- 
ding, the  rendering  "  mantle,"  though  inaccurate,  is  not 
misleading  (compare  Ruth  iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  8,  etc.).    In 
the  above  passage  the  Hebrew  word  has  the  definite  ar- 
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tide  prefixed,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  it 
wai»  some  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent.  The 
clue  to  a  more  exact  signification  is  given  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Polyglot,  which  renders  it  by  al-katifah^  a 
word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy  {Dictiormaire  des  Vete- 
tnents  A  rabesj  p.  232),  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Batuta 
and  other  Oriental  authors,  to  mean  certain  articles  of  a 
thick  fabric,  in  shape  like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are 
commonly  used  for  beds  by  the  Arabs :  ''  When  they 
sleep  they  spread  them  on  the  ground.  For  the  under 
part  of  the  bed  they  are  doubled  several  times,  and  one 
longer  than  the  rest  is  used  for  a  coverlid/*  On  such  a 
be<l,  on  the  tloor  of  Heber's  tent,  no  doubt  the  weary 
Sisera  threw  himself,  and  such  a  coverlid  must  the  semi- 
hah  have  been  which  Jael  laid  over  him. 

4.  niB^^^.  maataphoth'y  occurs  only  in  Isa.  iii,  22. 
It  was  some  article  of  female  dress,  and  is  derived  from 
C)^9,  to  teeavf,  Schroder,  the  chief  authority  on  this 
subject^  says  it  means  a  large  exterior  tunic  with  sleeves. 


In-door  Dress  of  a  modern  Eeyptian  Lady,  showing  the 
back  Veil  and  the  Mantle. 

worn  next  to  the  pallium  (De  Vfgf.  MuL  xv,  247-277). 
In  this  same  verse,  and  in  Ruth  iii,  15,  occurs  the  word 
nnoipp,  mifpachoth'j  A.V.  "wimples,"  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  square  covering  like  a  plaid  (Mi- 
chaelis, /kVtfpp^em.  p.  1021;  Kosenm Uller,  ^cAo/. ;  Isa.  iii, 
22).  We  cannot  find  the  shadow  of  an  authority  for 
Jahn's  very  explicit  sUtemcnt,  that  both  these  words 
mean  the  same  article,  HB^?^  being  the  fashion  for 
the  winter,  and  nns^?  for  the  summer;  though  his 
assertion  that  "it  covered  the  whole  body  from  head  to 
foot"  may  be  very  true  (Jahn,  Bibl,  A  rch.  sec  127). 

For  other  terras,  such  as  nbiab,  nmlah'  (Gen.  ix,28, 
etc.),  x^a^i^f  (Matt,  xxvii,  28)',  aroXii  (Mark  xii,  38). 
etc,  see  Dress.  The  06Xdv»7t  (A.V.  cloke)  to  which 
St.  Paul  makes  such  an  interesting  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iv, 
13,  seems  to  have  been  the  Latin /xpnu/a  (comp.  •p'^^B), 
a  sort  of  travelling-cloak  for  wet  weather.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  it,  and  at  least  one  monograph 
(Stosch,  DUieti,  de  Pallio  Pauli,  Lugd.  1709).  Even  in 
Chrysostom's  time  some  took  it  to  be  ro  yXtiKrrrr^rrofiov 
Iv^a  rd  f3i(5\ia  Uhto  (a  sort  of  travelling-bag),  and 
Jerome,  Theophylact,  Grntins,  etc.,  shared  in  this 
opinion  (Schleusner.  Lex.  A'.  T.  s.  v.  ^niXui/iyc)*  See 
Cloak. 


Manton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in 
1620  at  Lawrence-Lydiard,  Somerset,  England.  His  fa- 
ther and  both  his  grandfathers  were  ministers.  He  was 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  received  or- 
ders from  bishop  Hall  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty,  being  regarded  by  the  good  prelate  as  an  ex- 
traonlinary  young  man.  The  greatness  of  bis  charac- 
ter displayed  itself  even  at  this  early  age.  fieUe^-ing 
that  admission  to  deacon's  orders  constituted  aatbonty 
to  preach,  he  steadfastly  refused  priest's  orders  after  hav- 
ing received  deacon's.  After  staying  a  short  time  at 
Colyton,  in  Devonshire,  he  removed  to  London,  and  waa 
presented  in  1643  with  the  living  of  Stoke-Newingt4>n, 
near  London.  Here  he  prepared  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  Erpositiont  ofJamea  and  Jude^  (The  former 
was  published  in  1661 ;  edited  by  Sherman,  1840,  royal 
8vo;  edited  by  M'Donough,  1842,  8vo:  the  latter  was 
published  in  1658, 4to ;  new  ^d.  1838, 8va)  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  frequently  called  to  preach  before 
Parliament,  where  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  against 
the  death  of  the  king,  though  he  gave  great  offence,  la 
1653  he  was  chosen  preacher  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  he  bad  a  numerous  congregation  of  persona 
of  great  note  and  rank,  and  was  eminently  saoc^sful  in 
his  ministry.  Joining  in  the  Rebellion,  he  became  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  the  protector,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  examining  ministers  under  the  comnaon- 
wealth.  He  was  forward,  however,  to  promote  the  Res- 
toration in  1660,  was  chosen  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
and  was  also  honored  by  Oxford  at  this  time  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  special  request  of  king  Charles  11. 
In  1601  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  but 
this  position  he  refused.  -Like  Baxter,  he  clung  to  the 
last  to  the  hope  that  a  scheme  of  comprehension  might 
be  carried  for  the  Presbyterians ;  and  he  had  jrielded  so 
far  as  to  receive  episcopal  institution  from  Sheldon  to 
permit  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  his  church, 
but  when  he  clearly  saw  that  there  was  peace  only 
within  the  Establishment,  and  by  an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  all  Puritan  principles,  he  let  the  deanery  go, 
content  to  remain  in  the  position  he  was  then  filling. 
The  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  him  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Nonconformists.  Efforts  were  made  by 
Calamy,  Manton,  and  Bates,  the  leaders  of  those  Prea- 
byteriana  who  still  hoped  for  redress,  to  secure  their 
rights  from  the  king  by  personal  interview,  and  they 
even  received  encouragement  from  Charles  II  of  a  favor- 
able change,  who  "  promised  to  restore  them  to  their  em- 
ployments and  places  again,  as  pitying  that  such  men 
should  lie  vacant"  (Stoughton,  i,  302).  But  the  king 
proved  false,  and  the  Puritans  lost  their  places.  Among 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  who  would  not  quit  the 
pulpit  until  forced  was  Thomas  Manton.  Deprived  of 
a  churoh,  he  opene<l  his  rooms  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
there  gathered  a  congregation.  Here  the  Oxford  oath 
was  tendered  to  him,  and  on  refusal  he  was  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Cvate-house,  and  was  kept  confined  for 
six  months.  He  died  Oct.  18, 1677.  Perhaps  few  men 
of  that  age  had  more  virtue  and  fewer  failings;  but  his 
only  trust  was  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  As  a  preacher  he 
WAS  most  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  Usher 
calls  him  "one  of  the  best  preachers  in  EngUnd."  As 
a  practical  expositor  of  Scripture  he  was  perhaps  never 
surpassed.  He  left  numerous  writings,  chiefly  sermons 
and  expositions.  A  collective  edition  of  his  works  waa 
published  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1681-84-89-93-1701,  with 
Life  by  Dr.  William  Harris;  but  this  collection  ia  in- 
complete. A  list  of  all  his  productions  is  given  by  Dar- 
ling, Ct/clop.  Bibliog,  i,  1953-56.  The  publicadon  of  a 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  and  othenv 
with  full  indexes  and  an  original  memoir  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  was  begun  in  1869,  and  is  to  be  completed,  in 
20  voU.  demy  8vo,  in  1874.  See  the  excellent  article 
in  Allibone's  Dictionary  o/ British  and  Ameriam  Ah^ 
thorSf  voL  ii,  8.  V. ;  Hook,  EodetiatUcal  Biogr.  toL  vii. 
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8.  V. ;  Middleton,  EvcmgeUcal  Biographf,  Hi,  429.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Mantua,  an  Italian  province,  fonnerly  an  indepen- 
dent duchy,  had  a  high  repnution  in  the  time  of  the 
Kumana.  After  sharing  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Northern 
Italy,  it  was  seized  by  the  Gonzagas  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  The  last  duke  of  the 
house  of  Gonzaga  died  childless  at  Padua  in  1708,  when 
Mantua  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  In  1859  the 
province  was  given  up  to  Italy,  but  the  town  of  Mantua 
was  not  restored  to  Italy  until  1866,  since  which  time 
Mantua  has  formed  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.  See  Italy.  The  city  of  Mantua  is  noted  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  for  a  council  that  was  held  there  in 
1067  to  judge  pope  Alexander  II  for  a  charge  of  simony 
brought  against  him.  Alexander  II  took  an  oath  to 
deny  the  accusation,  and,  proving  the  validity  of  hb 
election,  was  recognised  as  the  proper  incumbent  of  the 
papal  chair;  while  Honorws  II  (q.  v.),  the  anti-pope, 
was  unanimously  condemned  as  tdmoniacaL  See  Lan- 
don.  Manual  qfCovncUs,  p.  890. 

Mantuan,  Baptist,  a  famous  Italian  monastic  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1448 ;  joined  the  Carmel- 
ites, became  general  of  the  order,  quitted  it  in  1516,  and 
devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  belles- 
lettres.  He  died  in  1516.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1513  (3  vols.  foL),  with  the  Commentaries  of 
S.  Murrhon,  S.  Brant,  and  J.  Badius;  and  at  Antwerp 
in  1576  (4  vols.  8vo),  under  the  title,  J,  BapHgta  Man- 
tunm,  CnrmelUa^  theohgi,  phUo»ophij  poiUe,  et  oratoris 
darissiim,  opera  onmia^  pluribus  libris  caicta  et  restituta, 
— Gen,  Bioff.  Diet,  ix,  51,  s.  v. 

Mantz,  Felix,  a  Baptist  martvr  of  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  a  leader  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  was  a  native  of  Zurich.  In  1519  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  Zwingle,  under  Carlstadt,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  that  reformer,  and  also  with  Myconius,  Cap- 
ito,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  About 
1522  he  objected  openly  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  bap- 
tism, to  the  tithes,  usury,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  thus  failing  to  harmonize  with  the 
opinions  of  Zwingle,  he  was  led  to  a  separation  from  the 
party  of  that  reformer,  and  became  connected  with  the 
Baptists.  In  1523  he  preached  publicly  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  In  the  three  dbputes  held  at  Zurich  in 
1525,  Mantz  appears  to  have  taken  part,  and  after  that 
of  March  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  however, 
he  escaped.  He  afterwards  preached  in  different  parts 
of  Switzerland ;  in  1526  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of 
Wellenberg,  on  the  charge  of  baptizing  contrary  to  the 
prohibitory  edict  of  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  and,  re- 
fusing to  recant,  was  condemned,  and  drowned  in  Janu- 
arv,  1527.  See  BroMm,  Baptist  MartyrSf  p.  49  (Amer. 
Bap.  Pub.  Soc  Phila.). 

Mann  (from  the  Sanscrit  man,  to  think;  literally,  the 
thinking  bekiff)  is  the  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the 
most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  and 
likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  tutra  (q.  v.).  It  is  mat- 
ter, however,  of  considerable  doubt  whether  both  works 
belong  to  the  same  individual,  and  whether  the  name 
Manu,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  law- 
book, was  intended  to  designate  a  historical  personage. 
Ill  several  passages  of  the  Ycdas  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  of  the 
Mahabh4rata  (q.  v.),  Manu  is  spoken  of  as  the  progeni- 
tor oi  the  human  race,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
law-book  ascribed  to  him  he  declares  himself  to  have 
been  produced  by  Viraj,  an  offspring  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  have  created  all  the  universe.  Hindu 
mythology,  moreover,  recognises  a  succession  of  Manus, 
each  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  period,  the  world  anew 
after  it  bad  perished  at  the  end  of  a  mundane  age.  The 
word  Manu — kindred  with  our  **  wnn" — belongs  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  to  ancient  Hindu  mythology, 
and  it  was  connected  with  the  renowned  law-book  in 
order  to  impart  to  the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its 
authority  resta.    This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in 


the  European  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  likewise  a  system 
of  cosmogony,  or,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  it,  "com- 
prises the  Indian  system  of  duties,  religious  and  civil.** 
It  propounds  metaphysical  doctrines,  teaches  the  art  of 
government,  and,  among  other  things,  treats  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death.  The  chief  topics  of  its  twelve 
books  are  the  following ;  1.  Creation ;  2.  Education  and 
the  duties  of  a  pupil,  or  the  first  order;  3.  Marriage  and 
the  duties  of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order;  4. 
Means  of  subsistence,  and  private  morals ;  5.  Diet,  puri- 
fication, and  the  duties  of  women ;  6.  The  duties  of  an 
anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  duties  of  the  third  and 
fourth  orders ;  7.  Government,  and  the  duties  of  a  king 
and  the  military  caste ;  8.  Judicature  and  law,  private 
and  criminal ;  9.  Continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
duties  of  the  commercial  and  servdle  castes;  10.  Mixed 
castes,  and  the  duties  of  the  castes  in  time  of  distress ; 
11.  Penance  and  expiation ;  12.  Transmigration  and  final 
beatitude.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Maine  {A  nciewt  Law) 
and  other  eminent  scholars  that  the  code  of  Manu  was 
never  fully  accepted  or  enforced  in  India,  and  remained 
always  an  ideal  of  the  perfect  Brahmanic  state.  It  is 
supposed,  by  Wilson,  LaMen,Max  MuUer,  and  Saint  Mar- 
tin, to  have  been  written  about  B.C.  900  or  1000.  I'he 
text  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  several  editions 
both  in  India  and  Europe.  An  excellent  English  trans- 
lation of  it  we  owe  to  Sir  W.  Jones  (Calcutta,  1796;  2d 
ed.,  by  Haughton,  Lond.  1825),  and  a  very  good  French 
translation  to  A.  Loiseleur  Deslongcharops  (Paris,  1838). 
See  JohUntzen,  Ueber  das  Gesei^ch  des  Manu  (BerL 
1803);  Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop 
(Index  to  voL  ii) ;  Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India  (3d  ed.), 
p.  226  sq. ;  Hard  wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i,  194 
sq. ;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  p.  100 
sq.     See  HntDUiSM. 

Manuductor  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  ofHcer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choristers 
to  sing,  to  mark  the  measure,  beat  the  time,  and  regu- 
late the  music.  The  word  means  to  lead  hy  means  of 
the  hand;  and  the  officer  was  so  called  because  he  was 
required  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  to  guide 
the  choir  by  the  motions  of  his  hand.  The  Greek 
Church  has  an  officer  who  performs  similar  services, 
who  is  called  Mesochoros,  because  he  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir. 

Manuel  Charitopulus  (o  XapiroirowXof),  or  Sa- 
RANTENU8  (o  ^pavTfjvog),  or  the  Philosopher,  a  Greek 
ecclesiastic  who  flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  centu- 
ries, acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  philosophical 
attainments.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople on  the  death  of  Maximus  II,  A.D.  1215,  and  held 
the  patriarchate  for  five  years  and  seven  months.  He 
died  about  A.D.  1221.  Three  synodal  decrees  of  a  Man- 
uel, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  are  given  in  the  Jus 
Grteco-Romanum  of  Leunclavius  (lib.  iii,  p. 288, etc.),  who 
assigns  them  to  Charitopulus,  and  is  followed  by  Cave 
and  Oudin,  who  have  confounded  Charitopulus  with  i&i- 
other  Manuel  (of  Constantinople).  Le  Quien  objects  to 
this  judgment  of  Leunclavius,  as  not  founded  on  evi- 
dence, and,  with  better  reason,  adjudges  them  to  Man- 
uel Bryennius.  Ephraem  of  Constantinople  celebrates 
Charitopulus  as  "  an  exact  observer  of  the  laws  and  can- 
ons" (Georg.  Acropolit,  >4  wia/.  [c.  19,  p.  17,  fd. Paris;  p. 
85,  ed.  Bonn] ;  Ephraem.  De  Patriarchis  [Charitop.  vs. 
10,  251,  ed.  Bonn] ;  Anonymous  [supposed  by  some  to 
be  Niceph.  Callist.],  De  Pntrinrdtis  Charitopolitanis 
Carmen  lambictim,  and  Patriarchs  Charitnpoieos,  apud 
Labbe,  De  flistor.  Byzant,  Scriptorib.  IIporpiTrrtKLv; 
Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Christianus,  i,  col.  278 ;  Cave,  I/ist.  Lift. 
ad  ann.  1240,  ii,  297  [ed.  Oxford,  1740-42) ;  Oudin,  Com- 
ment de  Scriptorib,  et  Sniptis  Eccles.  iii,  col.  177). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Manuel  (I)  Comnenus  i^liavovrfK  6  Ko/iviyfof), 
emperor  of  Onstantinople  from  1143  to  1180,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  II,  and  was  bom  about  A.D.  1120. 
Two  of  his  elder  brothers,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  both 
died  before  their  father,  and  a  special  declaration  of  the 
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emperor  appointed  Manuel  as  his  successor,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  his  third  son,  Isaac  Sebastocrator.  As  soon  as 
Manuel  ascended  the  throne,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  West,  and  soon  became  fore- 
roost  even  among  them  for  his  courage.  His  reign  was 
A  succession  of  wars,  sometimes  in  Asia,  sometimes  in 
Europe.  Conrad  III  and  Louis  YII  having  informed 
him  that  they  were  preparing  a  new  crusade,  Manuel, 
although  apparently  disposed  to  help  them,  gave  secret 
information  to  the  Turks  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  relation  which  Manuel  Comnenus  sustained  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  of  special  interest  to  us.  His 
Latin  subjects  he  treated  with  kindness,  embellished 
their  churches,  and  readily  did  all  they  asked  of  him. 
This  generous  disposition  on  the  part  of  Maimel  Com- 
nenus towards  the  Latins  encouraged  pope  Hadrian  IV 
(1154-1159)  to  make  proposals  for  a  union  of  the  East- 
cm  with  the  Western  Church,  but  the  plan  failed  of 
success  because  of  the  objections  of  the  Greek  patriarch 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 
See  Grebk  Church.  After  Hadrian's  death  Manuel 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Alexander  III,  de- 
chired  himself  in  favor  of  the  Crusades,  and  offered  as- 
sistance. The  German  emperor,  Frederick  I,  had  taken 
sides  with  the  rival  pope  Victor,  and  Manuel  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  urge  upon  Alexander  the  claims  of 
the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Roman  crown,  promising  in 
return  to  aid  the  pope  in  establishing  the  papal  power 
in  all  Italy,  and  in  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Church.  So  long  as  the  pope  was  in  danger  from 
the  invading  Allemanni,  he  acted  as  if  he  felt  inclined 
to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Constantine 
and  Augustus.  But  after  the  esublishment  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Frederick,  Alexander  **  spoke  a  more 
peremptory  language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessors, excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and 
pronounced  the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at 
least  the  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Rome"  (Gibbon, 
v,491).  Manuel  died  Sept  24, 1180.  He  is  said  to  have 
l>een  deeply  versed  in  theology,  but "  was  certainly  rath- 
er a  great  talker  than  a  great  thinker  on  religion.**  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Lebeau,  Hut. 
du  BaS'Empire  (Paris,  1834),  xvi,  63  sq. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchet^Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Manuel  of  Constantinople.  There  were  two 
Manuels  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Manuel  I  (Chari- 
topulus),  and  Manuel  II,  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle^  Cave,  Oudin,  and  others  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  two,  for  they  state  that  Manuel  Charitopulus  suc- 
ceeded Germanus  II  in  A.D.  1240.  Charitopulus  was 
the  predecessor  of  Germanus,  not  his  successor;  Manuel 
11  was  his  successor,  though  not  immediately,  for  the 
brief  patriarchate  of  Methodius  II  and  a  vacancy  in  the 
see,  of  considerable  but  uncertain  length,  inter\'ened. 
Manners  death  is  distinctly  fixed  as  having  occurred 
two  months  before  that  of  the  emperor  Joannes  Ducas 
Vatatzes,  A.D.  1255,  Oct  30.  The  duration  of  his  pa- 
triarchate is  fixed  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  according  to 
Le  Quien,  at  eleven  years;  but  the  table  in  the  P^-otrep- 
ticon  of  Labbe  assigns  to  him  fourteen  years,  so  that  A.D. 
1240  or  1244  may  be  assumed  as  the  year  of  his  acces- 
Mon,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  authorities 
i-s  preferred.  Manuel  held,  before  his  patriarchate,  a 
high  place  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Byzantine 
court,  then  fixed  at  Nice,  and  was  reputed  a  man  of 
piety  and  holiness,  "though  married,'*  and  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  disposition,  but  by  no  means  learned.  The  three 
JSentfntitB  Synodale»  of  the  patriarch  Manuel  given  in 
the  Jtia  Grceco-Rofnanum  undoubtedly  belong  to  this 
patriarch,  not  to  Charitoptdua,  for  the  second  of  them. 
De  Translattone  JCpiscoporvm,  is  expressly  dated  July, 
hulict.  8,  A.M.  6578,  lera  of  Constant  =  A.D.  1 250.  Some 
works  in  MS.,  especially  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  by 
"  Manuel  Patriarcha  CPoL,"  probably  belong  to  Manuel 
of  Constantinople  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ ianuf,  i,  col. 
279;  Cave,  Hitt,  Litt,  ad  ann.  1240,  ii,  297  [cd.  Oxford, 
174C-42] ;  Oudin,  Comment  de  Scriptorib,  et  Saiptis  Ec- 


cles,  iii,  coL  177 ;  Fabrfdus,  BibL  Greec.  xi,  608).— Smith, 
Diet  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoU  s.  v. 

Manuel  Holobolus,  a  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  of  the 
13th  century,  about  1261  or  1262  was  cruelly  mutilated 
by  the  cutting  off  of  his  nose  and  lips,  by  order  of  the 
ambitious  Michael  Palaeologus,  because  he  had  expre»- 
ed  grief  at  the  deposition,  persecution,  and  banishment 
of  Joannes  Lascaris,  emperor  of  Nic»a,  by  Palieologua, 
his  successor  in  the  empire.  Holobolus  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  monastery  of  the  Precursor,  where,  having 
excellent  abilities  and  opportunities,  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies with  success.  About  A.D.  1267  iiermanus  III,  Utdi- 
op  of  Constantinople,  procured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  teacher  of  a  school  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  emperor  to  remit  his  punishment  and 
allow  him  to  quit  the  monastery.  Germanus  also  con- 
ferred on  him  the  ecclesiastical  office  of  rhetor,  reader 
and  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  When  the  emperor 
PaliBologus  attempted  a  reconciliation  of  the  (ireek  and 
Latin  churches,  he  sought  the  counsel  of  Holobolus,  but 
he  declared  against  the  plan  of  reconciliation.  This 
brought  upon  him  the  emperor's  indignation,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  sanctuary*  to 
escape  violence  from  the  emperor*s  courtiers;  was  ban- 
bhed  thence  to  the  monastery  of  Hyadnthus,  at  Nice, 
A.D.  1273;  was  afterwards  token  back  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  beaten  and  paraded  ignominiously  through  the 
streets.  In  A.D.  12^,  after  the  accession  of  Andronicus 
II,  Palieologus,  son  of  Michael,  who  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  union  of  the  churches  an  opposite  policy 
to  that  of  his  father,  Holobolus  appeared  in  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  Joannes  Veccus  was  depoaed 
from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  subsequent  disputations  with  that  chief  of 
the  Latinizing  party.  Little  else  is  known  of  Holobo- 
lus.   See  Smith,  Diet,  ofGr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MytkoL 

8,  V. 

Manuel  Palaeologus.  SeeFERRARA;  Florencb, 
Stnod  of. 

Manuel,  Niclaus,  or  Nicolas,  sometimes  called 
Deutsch,  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Switzerland,  in  the  age  just  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Bern  in  14S4.  Hb 
real  name  is  conjectured  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Grttn- 
eisen,  to  have  been  A  Uenum,  but,  as  he  was  illegitimate,  it 
was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  anagrammatically  into 
that  of  Manuel.  It  is  further  conjectured  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  ThUring  Frick- 
art.  He  was  an  artist  by  profession,  but  he  exceUed 
also  as  a  poet  and  author.  He  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing at  Colmar,  under  the  successors  of  the  celebrated 
Martin  Schon,  until  the  fame  of  Titian  attracted  him  to 
Venice,  where,  about  151 1,  he  became  one  of  his  pupils : 
he  is  the  Emanuello  Tedesco  of  Ridolfi  and  other  Italian 
writers.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1615, 
in  hb  "  Dance  of  Death ;"  but  this  is  very  improbable, 
as  he  was  himself  employed  at  that  time  in  painting  the 
same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominican  convent 
at  Bern.  It  was  executed  in  fresco  or  distemper.  The 
picture  consistetl  of  forty-six  subjects,  forty-one  of  which 
were  the  actiud  Todtentanz ;  it  has  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed, but  the  compositions  are  preserved  in  prints 
and  copies :  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted  was  pulled 
down  in  1660.  Manuel  was  an  active  reformer,  and 
many  of  these  designs  are  reflections  upon  the  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Church.  He  also  ornamented  his  own 
house  with  a  large  fresco,  representing  Solomon  wor- 
shipping idols.  But  of  these  and  several  other  of  h'ls 
works  nothing  now  remains,  except  some  small  water- 
color  copies  preserved  in  the  librar>'  at  Basle.  How- 
ever, either  because  his  pencil  did  not  bring  him  sufiS- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  from  his  po- 
litical ardor,  he  was  induced  to  engage  in  military  and 
public  affairs.  He  served,  as  quartermaster  or  commis- 
sary, among  the  Swiss  allies  who  assisted  Francis  1  in  bis 
expedition  against  Milan,  1522,  and  was  present  both  at 
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the  storming  of  Novara  and  the  battle  of  Bicocca.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen  landvog^  of  Erlach, 
and  from  the  year  1526  distinguished  himself  by  hb 
seal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  period 
he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  cause,  and  to  his  various 
public  employments.  He  died  in  1^,  when  only  forty- 
bix  years  of  age.  As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  in  1509,  by  various  popular  poems  and  songs  in 
the  Swiss  dialect,  full  of  humor  and  sharp  satire.  Ue  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  a  song,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  deriding  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
But  though  this  be  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  Manuel 
wielded  his  pen  in  support  of  the  Reformation  by  at^ 
tacking  the  gross  abuses  of  the  clergy  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  monastics.  His  Faitnacht$»pwle^  or  "  Dra- 
matic Moralities  and  Mysteries,**  which  he  began  to 
compose  about  1522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
as  his  polemical  pieces.  See  Dr.  Grttneisen,  Nicctas 
Mamid^  Lebm  und  Werke  eines  MaUr$^  DickterSy  Krie^ 
gers,  Staatsm(umes,und  Reformators  (Stuttgart  and  Tu- 
bingen, 1837) ;  Nagler, Neues  AUgememet  KUnstler-I^ex- 
ikorij  s.  v.;  Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop,  ix,  4  sq.;  Engluh 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

Manure.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish 
OS  with  many  details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture 
In  Judaea,  yet  we  may  collect  from  various  passages 
many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  See  AoRictn^ 
TURK.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Hebrews  derived 
their  knowledge  of  manures  from  Egypt,  but  they  doubts 
less  adopted  and  preserved  the  customs  which  existed 
among  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  which  had  for  three  years  been 
barren,  and  which  the  proprietor  therefore  doomed  to  be 
cut  down,  the  gardener  is  represented  as  praying  for  de- 
lay, until  he  should  ^'dig  about  it  and  dung  it^  (Lt^ke 
xiii,  7).  To  explain  this,  Lightfoot  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Talmud :  **  They  lay  dung  to  moisten  and 
enrich  the  soil;  dig  about  the  roots  of  trees;  pluck  up 
the  suckers;  take  off  the  leaves;  sprinkle  ashes,  and 
smoke  under  the  trees  to  kill  vermin."  In  addtdon  to 
the  various  modes  of  irrigation,  the  soil  was  likewise 
enriched  by  means  of  ashes;  to  which  were  added  the 
straw  (*)3r),  tebm),  stubble  (tl?p,  kash)^  husks,  or  chaff 
(]^1T3,  m6U\  together  with  the  brambles  and  grass  tliat 
overspread  the  land  during  the  sabbatical  year;  all  be- 
ing reduced  by  fire  and  used  as  manure  (Prov.  xxiv,  81 ; 
Isa.  vii,  23;  xxxii,  13).  The  burning  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  had  also  another  good  effect,  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  seeds  of  noxious  herbs  (Jahn,  BibL  Arch,  §  57). 
Dunghills  are  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Ezra  vi,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  5 ;  iii,  29,  and  one  of  the  gates  at  Jenisalem  was 
called  the  Dung-gate,  from  dung  being  carried  out  there 
(Neh.  ii,  13).  That  the  soil  was  manured  with  dung,  we 
ieam  from  2  Kings  ix,  37 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ; 
ix,22;  xvi,4;  xxv,33;  Luke  xiv,  35.  The  Israelites 
had  comparadvely  few  horseb  and  few  swine,  two  sources 
of  excellent  strong  manure.  Their  animals  consisted 
chiefly  of  oxen,  camels,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  The 
dtmg  of  (he  cow  and  camel  was  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  fuel,  and  the  dung  of  the  sacrifices  was  direct- 
<^  to  be  burned — circumstances  calculated  to  diminish 
the  supply.  That  Bait  was  used  for  manure  we  learn 
from  Matt  v,  13  and  Luke  xiv,  34, 35,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  salt  was  sometimes  sown  by  itself  on  the  land, 
at  others  mixed  in  the  dunghill.  From  the  Talmud  we 
learn  that  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place  exposed  the  own- 
er to  the  payment  of  whatever  damage  it  might  occa- 
(don,  and  any  person  might  remove  it  as  a  nuisance. 
Dung  might  not,  during  the  seventh  year,  be  transport- 
ed to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fields  intended  to  be  ma- 
nured. Under  certain  restrictions  it  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  fold  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  their  manure,  upon 
the  lands  that  required  it  in  the  sabbatic  year,  and  it  b 
ftom  this  only  we  learn  that  the  practice  existed  among 


the  Jews,  who  would  seem  more  generally  to  have  fold- 
ed their  sheep  within  walled  enclosures  (John  x,  1-^), 
the  occasional  clearance  of  which  must  have  afforded  a 
principal  supply  of  manure.  It  would  seem  that  gar- 
dens, except  a  few  old  rose-gardens,  were  not  allowed 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  maimre 
they  woidd  have  required,  and  "  because  of  the  stench," 
as  the  Mishnah  states,  thb  produced,  as  well  as  because 
of  that  arising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  gardens. 
From  another  passage  of  the  Talmud  we  are  informed 
that  the  surplus  blood  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
Temple,  that  is  to  say,  the  blood  which  was  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  the  altar  had  been  duly 
sprinkled,  was  conducted  by  a  subterraneous  channel  to 
the  outside  of  the  city,  and  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  as 
manure  for  their  gardens;  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  gardenere  were  allowed  to  use  it  on  pay- 
ing the  price  of  a  trespass-offering,  without  which  it 
could  not  be  appropriated  to  any  common  use  after  hav- 
ing been  dedicated  at  the  altar.    See  Duko. 

Manns  Mortna.    See  AMoirrisATio^f. 

Mannscripts,  Biblical.  These  are  either  He- 
brew or  Greek ;  we  shall  treat  of  them  separately,  re- 
ferring fur  details  to  subordinate  articles,  where  they 
are  discussed  more  copiously., 

L  Jewish  Aianvscripts, — 1.  These  are  divided  into  (a.) 
Synagogue  rolls  or  sacred  copies,  and  (6.)  Private  or 
common  copies, 

(a.)  The  synagogue  roUs  contain  the  Pentateuch,  the 
appointed  sections  of  the  prophets,  or  the  book  of  Es- 
ther, which  last  is  used  only  at  the  Feast  of  Purim.  The 
three  are  never  put  together,  but  are  written  on  separate 
rolls.  They  are  in  the  Chalidee  or  square  Hebrew  char- 
acter, without  vowels  and  accents,  accompanied  with 
the  puncta  eactraordmaria^  and  having  the  unusual  forms 
of  certain  consonants.  The  parchment  is  prepared  in 
a  particidar  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only,  and 
made  from  the  hides  of  c^on  animals,  which,  when  duly 
wrought,  are  joined  together  by  thongs  made  out  of  the 
same  materiiU.  They  are  then  divided  into  columns, 
the  breadth  of  which  must  not  exceed  half  their  length. 
These  columns,  whose  number  b  prescribed,  must  be  of 
equal  length  and  breadth  among  themselves,  and  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  line  having  no  mora 
than  three  words.  The  Talmud  contains  strict  rules 
concerning  the  material,  the  color,  the  ink,  letters,  divi- 
sions, writing  instrument,  etc,  which  are  closely  fol- 
lowed, especially  in  the  Pentateuch.  These  rules  are 
extracted  from  the  Talmud,  and  translated  in  Adler's 
Judaorum  Codicis  Sacri  rite  scribendi  Ugts,  etc.  (Ham- 
burg, 1779,  8vo).  The  minuteness  of  such  regulations 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  for  the  sopher  or  scribe 
to  write  out  a  synagogue  roll.  The  revision  of  the 
Torahf  as  the  synagogue  roll  b  often  called,  must  be 
undertaken  within  thirty  days  after  its  transcription, 
else  it  b  unfit  for  use.  Three  mbtakes  on  one  side  or 
skin  are  allowable ;  but  should  there  be /our,  or  should 
there  happen  to  be  an  error  in  the  open  and  close  sec- 
tions of  the  law,  in  the  position  of  the  songs  in  Exod.  v 
and  Deut.  xxii,  which  are  the  only  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch written  in  poetical  lines,  then  the  whole  copy 
is  worthless.  The  great  beauty  of  penmanship  exhib- 
ited in  these  synagogue  copies  has  always  been  admired. 
They  are  taken  from  authentic  exemplars,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  or  correction.  Seldom  do  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Christians ;  since,  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  employed  in  the  synagogue,  they  are  either  buried 
or  carefully  laid  aside,  lest  they  should  be  profaned  by 
coming  into  the  possession  of  Gentiles. 

(6.)  Private  MSS.  are  written  partly  in  the  square  or 
Chaldee  character,  partly  in  the  RabbinicaL  They  are 
held  in  far  less  esteem  than  the  s}'nagogue  rolb,  and  are 
wont  to  be  denominated  profane  (pesvlim).  Their  form 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  They  are  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo, 
and  duodecimo.  Of  those  written  in  the  square  char* 
actery  the  greater  number  are  on  parchment,  some  on 
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paper.  The  ink  of  the  letters  u  always  black,  but  the  {  public  library  at  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  collection  of  He* 
vowel  pointa  are  usually  written  with  ink  of  a  different  ,  brew  M8S.  made  by  Mr.  Firkowicz,  oontaining  several 
color  from  that  of  the  consonants.  Initial  words  and  very  ancient  ones.  The  oldest  date  is  in  a  roll  found 
letters  are  frequently  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  col-  in  a  Karaite  synagogue  in  the  Crimea,  viz.  A.D.  4^ : 
ors.  The  prose  parts  are  arranged  in  columns;  the  po-  |  but  that  date  is  very  suspicious.  Several  fmgments  of 
etic  in  parallel  numbers.  Some  copies  are  without  col-  :  rolls  give,  as  the  dates  of  purchase  or  dedication,  A.D. 
umns.  The  columns  are  not  always  occupied  with  the  639,  7(U,  781.  789,  798,  805,  815,  843, 848. 
Hebrew  text  alone;  for  a  version  is  frequently  added,        3.  A  few  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  may  be  briefly 

We  begin  with  the 


which  is  either  written  in  the  text  after  the  manner  of 
verses,  or  in  a  column  by  itaelf,  or  in  the  margin  in  a 
smaller  character.  The  number  of  lines  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  Talmud.    The  upper  and  lower  margin  are  filled 


described  here. 

nelali  or  HUUl  Codex C^bxbn  nfiO),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  celebrated  codices  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip> 
)  tures,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  wa» 


with  the  Great  Masorab,  and  sometimes  with  a  rabbin-        .   •       ,  ,.,,    ,^i.,^i.».       .         u  •»  »_        - 

ical  commenury ;  as  also  with  prayers,  psalms,  and  the  I  ^"^^°  '^  HiUa  (nbxbn;,  a  town  built  near  the  ruin* 


Hke.  The  external  margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia, 
variations,  notices  of  the  kaphtaroth  (sections  from  the 
prophets),  parskioth  (sections  from  the  law),  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  rabbins,  etc  The  inner  margin,  or 
that  between  the  columns,  is  occupied  with  the  Little 
Masorah.  The  single  books  of  the  O.  T.  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  writ- 
ten continuously.  The  sections  of  the  law  and  prophets 
are  generally  marked.  In  the  MSS.  of  different  coun- 
tries the  books  are  differently  arranged.  These  copies 
generally  pass  through  various  hands  before  they  are 
finished.  The  consonants  proceed  from  the  sopher  or 
scribe.  When  the  same  person  writes  both  consonants 
and  vowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case — be  never  makes 
them  at  the  same  time— the  former  are  finbhed  before 


of  ancient  Babel.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  it 
was  called  HUali  because  the  name  of  the  nuui  who 
wrote  it  was  OilkL  But  whatever  uncertainty  there 
may  be  about  the  derivation  of  its  name,  there  cau 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  written  A.D.  600,  for 
Sakkuto  tells  us  most  distinctly  that  when  he  saw  the  re- 
mainder of  it  (cir.  A.D.  15U0)'the  Codex  was  900  year» 
old.  His  words  are,  ^  In  the  year  4956,  on  the  28th  of 
Ab  (1196,  better  1197),  there  was  a  great  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  the  two  king> 
doms  that  came  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then  thai  the 
twenty-four  sacred  books  which  were  written  long  ago* 
about  the  year  600,  by  R.  Moses  ben-Hillel  (on  which 
account  the  Codex  was  called  Hilali),  in  an  exceedingly 
correct  manner,  and  after  which  all  the  copies  were  cor- 
rected, were  taken  away.     I  saw  the  remaining  two 


he  begins  to  append  the  latter.  The  Keris  in  the  mar-  portions  of  it— viz.  the  earUer  and  later  prophets^writ- 
gin  uniformly  proceed  from  the  vowel-writer.  It  is  ten  in  large  and  beautiful  characters,  which  were  brought 
probable  that  these  copies  were  in  no  instance  made  by  '  ^  Portugal  and  sold  in  Africa,  where  they  still  are,  hav- 
Christians.  '  j  *"fi»  ^^^^  written  900  years  ago.     Kimcbi,  in  his  Gnm- 

rp.  u  -^  »  I      J  •    *v    ■*#oo    r    u«  V  '  roar  on  Numb,  xv,  4,  savs  that  the  Pentateuch  of  thia 

we  ^v^rk^^TS^'^  m  Je^^he"^^^^^  ;  ^^  "^  ""»'  »  T"^''"  ^■""^"'^  ^  *"""»«*'• 
we  nave  spoken  nos  vaneties.     l  he  Jews  thenwelves    ^^^  ,gjj      ^^oj     .j.^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Tiberian  vow- 

dttUnguwh  in  the  8j-ni««gue  rolU-I.  the  Tan,  letter,  ^^  ^  ,^u,  M«or.h  ...d  Nikud  gUmes,  »h1  ii 
with  8h«p  comers  «.d  perpend.cuUr  coronuJ-,  ,«ed  :  ^^.^  ^^    ^  ^  ^  from  wWch  cople. 

among  the  German  and  Polish  Jews;  2.  the  VtUhe  let-  , *,       .nu    /-.   1         w  u  u  •    u  j  •     n  %P7 

. ^ , .  _  ..  ^„  ..  ^  ^  .*         .        .  .         I  were  made.     The  Codex  which  Haja  had  m  Babvloo 

ler,  more  modem  than  the  Tamj  and  rounder,  with  ct>-  ,    .     »  *  r*  ttuux  ^  .    i         •    o     •        w 

_     ,  -*•     1    I     f       I  •     *u  1        •        r  .u    '  about  A.D.  1000  was  conveyed  to  Leon,  in  Spain,  where 

ronuke,  particularly  found  m  the  sacred  copies  of  the  ...  ,         _    r  *  1  ..    .u   >^     £■  w 

8p«.ish'.nd  OrienL  Jews.    See  0.u  T^L^^.       |  '^L^^inflHj^.  ?2?I  r.l!:?/^."f.l!!f 

2.  The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  not  easily  determined. 
It  is  true  that  they  often  contain  subscriptions  giving 
an  account  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  the 
name  of  the  scribe,  or  also  of  the  possessor.     But  these 
accounts  are  often  ambiguous,  occasionally  incorrect. 
Where  they  are  altogether  wanting  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  age.     In  the  latter  case  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writing,  the  color  of  the  ink,  the  quality  and 
complexion  of  the  parchment,  the  absence  of  the  Maso- 
rah, of  the  vowel-points, 
of  the    nnusual  letters, 
etc,  have  been  chiefly 
rested  upon.    Still,  how- 
ever, such  particulars  are 
uncertain  marks  of  age. 

The  oldest  Hebrew 
MS.  known  to  Kennicott 
or  De  Rossi  was  634  of 
l)e  Hossi,  a  mere  frag- 
ment, containing  small 
portions  of  Leviticus  and 
Numb?r».  According  to 
ita  former  possessor,  it 
belongs  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. So  much  uncer- 
tainty attaches  to  the  in- 
ternal marks  adopted  by 
these  two  Hebraists  that 
the  ages  to  which  they 
assign  several  Hebrew 
MSS.   are    gratuitous. 

Hince  Pinner  examined  a  number  of  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  Bible  Society  of  Odessa,  older  ones  are  now  known. 
(For  the  dates  of  his  MSS ,  see  below.)    In  the  imperial 


-U 


martial  hosts  who  sacked  the  Jewish  dwellings  in  1197 
The  celebrated  grammarian,  Jacob  ben-Eleazar,  fixed  the 
renderings  of  the  Biblical  text  according  to  this  Codex, 
and  the  older  philologians  frequently  quote  it.  C<Nnpw 
GrJltz,  Getchichte  der  Juden  (Lpz.  1859),  vi,  182,  229; 
FUrst,  Geschichte  des  KarSeHhums  (Leipzic,  1869),  i,  22, 
138;  Kimchi,  Radicum  Liber  fd,  Bifsenthai  H  Lehnckl 
(Berolini,  1847),  p.  26.     See  Jacob  bkn-Emcazak. 

No.  1,  Pinner.     This  is  a  Pentateuch  roll  on  leather, 
containing  the  five  Mosaic  books  complete.     It  has  do 


Odessa  MS.,  No.  1  of  Pinner  (Mnl.  It,  6). 


vowels,  accents,  or  Masorah.  The  roll  constats  of  foftr^ 
five  pieces.  As  to  the  form  of  the  letters,  it  difl^  coo- 
siderably  fVom  the  present  style.    Thb  u  partkNiki^ 
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obseirable  |n  the  case  of  M  2  3l  t  b  c  The  variations 
iti  the  text  from  the  Masoretic  recension  are  few  and  in- 
considerable. The  MS.,  according  to  the  subscription, 
was  corrected  in  the  year  580,  consequently  the  roll 
must  have  been  written  upwards  of  1280  years.  It  was 
brought  from  Derbend,  in  Daghestan,  and  is  now  at  St. 
Petersburg.  If  the  subscription  be  genuine,  it  is  the 
oldest  MS.  known,  except  that  one  in  the  Firkowicz  col- 
lection dated  489.    (See  Rule,  KaraiteSj  p.  100  sq.) 

No.  634,  De  Kossi,  quarto.  Thb  is  but  the  fragment 
of  a  MS.,  containing  Lev.  xxi,  19-Numb.  i,  50.  It  is  on 
parchment^  without  the  vowel-points,  Masorah,  or  Ke- 
ris.  It  luis  also  no  interval  between  the  parshioth  or 
sections.  But  there  are  sometimes  points  between  the 
words.  It  belongs,  in  De  Rossi^s  opinion,  to  the  8th 
century,  and  is  corroded  by  age.  The  character  of  the 
letters  is  intermediate,  approaching  the  German.  It  is 
now  at  Parma. 

No.  5,  Pinner.  This  is  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
incomplete.  The  writing  begins  with  Numb,  xiii,  19. 
The  form  of  the  letters  is  very  different  from  the  pres- 
ent style.  It  is  carelessly  written,  words  and  letters  be- 
ing frequently  omitted.  The  subscription  states  that  it 
was  written  A.D.  843. 

No.  11,  Pinner.  This  is  a  fragment  of  a  synagogue 
roll,  beginning  with  Deut.  xxxi,  1.     The  date  is  881. 

No.  508,  De  Rossi,  in  quarto.  This  is  a  MS.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  made  up  of  different  pieces.  It  begins  with 
Gen.  xlii,  15,  and  ends  with  Deut.  xv,  12.  There  is  a 
chasm  in  it  from  Lev.  xxi,  19  to  Numb,  i,  50,  because 
De  Rossi  separated  thb  portion,  thinking  it  to  be  older 
than  the  rest,  and  characterized  it  as  an  independent 
fragment  by  the  No.  634.  The  vowel-points  are  at- 
tached, but  not  throughout,  evidently  by  the  same  hand 
as  that  which  wrote  the  consonants.  There  are  no  traces 
of  the  Masorah  or  Keris.  Sometimes  its  readings  have 
a  remarkable  agreement  with  those  of  the  Samaritan 
text  and  ancient  versions.  De  Rossi  places  the  various 
pieces  of  which  it  is  made  up  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies. 

No.  3,  Pinner,  small  folio.  This  MS.  contains  the 
great'er  and  lesser  prophets,  on  226  leaves.  Every  page 
is  written  in  two  columns,  Ijetween  which,  as  well  as 
below,  and  in  the  outer  margin,  stands  the  Masorah. 
Every  column  contains  twenty-one  lines.  After  each 
verse  are  two  points,  to  which,  without  any  inter\'al,  a 
new  verse  succeeds.  The  vowels  and  accents,  as  well 
as  the  greater  and  lesser  Masorah,  are  wholly  different 
from  the  Masoretic  The  former  are  placed  above  the 
consonants.  The  first  page  has  a  twofold  pointing,  viz. 
above  and  below,  but  this  does  not  occur  again  except 
occasionally  in  verses  or  words.  From  Zech.  xiv,  6  to 
MaL  i,  18  there  is  no  punctuation,  and  the  first  three 
verses  of  Malachi  alone  have  been  pointed  much  later  in 
the  manner  now  usual.  The  whole  Codex  is  very  cor- 
rectly written.  The  form  of  the  consonants  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  present  text.  The  various  readings 
of  this  MS.,  according  to  Pinner's  collation,  are  numer- 
ous and  important.  The  date  is  916.  Two  others  in 
the  same  collection,  Nos.  15  and  17,  have  the  same  vowel 
and  accent  system,  i.  e.  the  Babylonian  or  Eastern,  which 
originated  in  the  6th  century,  and  from  which,  in  the 
7th,  that  of  the  Western,  or  the  school  of  Tiberias,  was 
developed.  Pinsker  has  written  ably  on  the  subject 
{Einleitung  in  das  Btihylnmach'Hthr&ische  Punktation*- 
iy$tfm,  etc.,  Wien,  1683),  re\'iewed  by  FUrst  in  the  Zeit- 
tchri/i  der  deutschtn  morffmidmMschen  Gesellschqflf  xviii. 
814  sq. 

No.  18,  Pinner,  folio.  This  is  an  incomplete  MS., 
consisting  of  115  leaves,  on  good  parchment,  containing 
2  Samuel  from  vi,  10  to  the  end,  and  the  books  of  Kings. 
Each  page  has  three  columns,  between  which,  as  also  at 
the  sides  of  the  text,  stands  the  Masorah.  The  vowels 
and  accents  are  different  from  those  now  in  use.  The 
text  has  many  and  important  readings ;  and  the  Maso- 
rah deserves  to  be  examined.  Two  points  stand  after 
Mch  verse ;  and  2d  succeeds  Ist  Kings  without  a  vacant 


ppaoe  between.  An  inscription  states  that  the  MS.  was 
purchased  in  938.     It  is  obviously  an  important  codex. 

Codex  590,  Kennioott,  folio.  This  MS.  contains  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa  on  parchment.  The  text 
has  the  vowel-points,  but  apparently  from  a  later  hand. 
The  margin  does  not  exhibit  the  Masorah,  but  variations 
are  noted  here  and  there.  Some  books  have  the  final 
Masorah.  The  separate  books  have  no  titles,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  oldest  order,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
coming  befcre  Isaiah,  and  Ruth  before  the  Psalms.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subscription,  it  was  written  A.D.  1019,  or 
1018  by  another  reckoning.  The  MS.  is  in  the  impe- 
rial library  of  Vienna. 

— ,  Pinner,  small  folio.  A  MS.  containing  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  on  good  parch- 
ment. Every  page  has  three  columns,  except  in  Psalms, 
Job,  and  Proverbs,  where  there  are  but  two.  The  text 
is  furnished  with  vowels  and  accents,  two  points  stand- 
ing after  each  verse.  The  letters  and  accents  are  like 
those  in  Na  3  of  Pinner.  The  Great  and  Little  Maso- 
rah are  in  the  margins.  Being  a  Karaite  MS.,  it  has 
not  been  written  with  great  accuracy.  Words  and 
verses  are  sometimes  repeated.  It  is  highly  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver  colors.  The  Codex  states  that  it 
was  written  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1010. 

The  most  important  and  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.  collated 
by  Kennicott,  Bruns,  De  Rossi,  Pinner,  and  others,  are 
described  in  Davidson's  Biblical  Cridcisniy  i,  346  sq. ; 
and  his  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered^  etc.,  p.  98 
sq.  See  also  the  third  section  of  Tychsen's  Tent  amen  de 
variis  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Vet,  Test^  MSS,  ffeneribus^ 
etc.  (Rostock,  1772, 8vo),  in  which  the  learned  writer  ex- 
amines the  marks  of  antiquity  assumed  by  Simon,  Jain 
lonski,Wolf,  Houbigant,  Kennicott,  and  Lilienthal,  and 
shows  that  the  Masorah  alone  is  a  certain  index  for  de- 
termining the  age  and  goodness  of  Hebrew  MSS.  See 
also  the  same  writer^s  Beurtheilung  der  Jahrzahlen  in 
den  H^raisch'Biblischen  Handschr{ften  (Rostock,  1786, 
8vo),  in  which  the  mode  of  determininf  the  age  of  MSS. 
adopted  by, Kennicott, Bruns,  and  De  r.ossi  is  rejected; 
and  Schnurrer's  Dissertatio  Inavgttralis  de  Codicum  He- 
hraorum  Vet,  Test,  ataie  difficuUer  determinanda  (Tu- 
bingen, 1772, 4to),  reprinted  in  his  Dissertationes  PhiUh* 
logico-CriticcB  (Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1790, 8vo). 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbinical  character  are 
much  more  recent  than  the  preceding,  none  of  them  be- 
ing older  than  500  years.  They  are  on  cotton  or  linen 
paper,  in  a  cursive  character,  without  vowel-points  or 
the  Masorah,  and  with  many  abbreviations. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chinese  Jews  are  partly 
synagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies,  whose  text  does 
not  differ  from  the  Masoretic  The  Pentateuch  of  the 
Malabar  Jews,  brought  from  India  to  England  by  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resem- 
bles, on  the  whole,  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Jews, 
except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its  text  is  the 
Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportant  deviations. 

Eight  exemplars  are  celebrated  among  the  Jews  for 
their  correctness  and  value.  They  are  now  lost,  but  ex- 
tracts from  them  are  still  preserved.  From  Jewish  writ- 
ings, and  from  the  margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  highly 
prized  for  their  singular  accuracy.  They  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  copies.  They  are,  1.  The  Codex  of 
Hillel  (see  above);  2.  The  Babylonian  Codex;  3.  The 
Codex  of  Israel;  4.  An  Egyptian  Codex ;  5.  Codex  Sinai ; 
6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho ;  7.  Codex  Sanbuki ;  8. 
The  book  Taggin. 

For  a  more  copious  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eichhom's  Kinleitung  (Introducrion),  voLii;  Kenni- 
cott's  Dissertatio  generaUs ;  Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Poljfglotfj  separately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangham; 
Tychsen's  Tentamen,;  De  Rossi's  Varies  Lecfiones  !>/, 
Test,  etc. ;  and  his  Scholia  criiica  in  V,  T,  libroSf  etc. ; 
De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  Ilisforisch  -  Kritischen  JCinlei- 
tung;  DAvidmn's  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism;  and  his 
Introd,  to  the  Old  Test,^  in  Home.    See  Old  Ticstament. 
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II.  Afamuer^tU  of  the  Greek  Testament 1.  Thoee  that 

have  descended  to  oar  time  are  either  on  vellum  or  pa- 
per. The  oldest  material  was  the  Egyptian  papyrus, 
but  even  so  early  as  the  4th  century  the  N.  T.  was  writ- 
ten on  the  skins  of  animals.  This  wrriting  material  con- 
tinued in  use  till  the  11th  century,  when  paper  began 
to  be  employed.  Till  the  10th  century,  MSS.  were  usu- 
ally written  in  capital  or  uncial  letters;  then  the  cur- 
five  character  came  into  use.  The  most  ancient  copies 
have  no  division  of  words,  being  written  in  a  continued 
series  of  lines.  Accents,  spirits,  and  iota,  postscribed  or 
subscribed,  are  also  wanting, 

2.  The  whole  of  the  N.  T.  is  contained  in  very  few 
MSS.  Transcribers  generally  divided  it  into  three  parts ; 
the  first,  containing  the  four  Gospels;  the  second,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles;  the  third,  the 
Apocal\'pse  of  St,  John.  The  greatest  number  of  MSS. 
are  those  which  have  the  four  Gospels,  because  they 
were  most  frequently  read  in  the  churches.  Those  con- 
taining the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  also  numerous.  Such 
as  have  the  book  of  Revelation  alone  are  extremely  few, 
because  it  was  seldom  read  in  public. 

Greek  codices  are  not  often  complete  in  all  their  parts. 
They  have  many  chasms.  Again,  some  contain  merely 
detached  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  or  sections  appointed  to 
be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Such  codices 
are  called  dvayvtHfkiQ  or  avayvuMffiara  in  Greek;  in 
Latin,  lectionaria.  Those  containing  lessons  irom  the 
Gospel*  are  called  evaagelistaria ;  such  as  were  taken 
from  the  Acts,  irpalaxooToXoi ;  those  from  the  eputles, 
^pistolaria  or  inr69To\ot. 

Several  MSS.  are  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion interUmd,  or  in  a  parallel  column.  Such  have  been 
called  bilingues  or  Graco-Lafinu 

8.  We  shall  now  advert  to  the  unda/MS.  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  to  those  usually  quoted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  controverted  passage  1  John  v,  7.  The  for- 
mer are  marked  with  the  letters  ot  the  alphabet.  A,  B, 
C,  etc;  the  latter  by  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,2,8,  etc 
(in  some  late  critics  by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  etc). 

The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining,  though  great 
when  compared  with  the  ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other 
writings,  is  inconsiderable  (See  the  table  in  4,  below.) 
Tischendorf  (A'.  7.  Pnef.  cxxx)  reckons  40  in  the  Gos- 
pels, of  which  5  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ;  8  nearly  en- 
tire, E  L  ^ ;  10  contain  very  considerable  portions,  A 
CDFGHVXrA;  of  the  remainder,  14  contain 
very  small  fragments,  8  fragments  more  (I  P  Q  K  Z) 
or  less  considerable  (N  T  Y).  To  these  roust  be  added 
K  (Cod.  Sitiait,),  which  is  entire;  1  (H),  a  new  Ma  of 
Tischendorf  (Xot,  Cod,  Sin,  p.  51-52),  which  is  nearly 
entire ;  and  S  (Cod,  Zacynth.),  which  contains  consider- 
able fragments  of  Luke.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  ob- 
tained 9  additional  fragmenu  (/.  c).  In  the  ActA  there 
are  12,  of  which  4  contain  the  text  entire  (fit  A  B),  or 
nearly  so  (E,);  6  have  large  fragments  (C  D  H,  G,= 
1^  and  P,),  8  small  fragments.  In  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles 7,  of  which  5, 8t  A  B  K,  Gj  =  L,  are  entire;  2  (C 
P^  nearly  entire.  In  the  Pauline  Epijttles  there  are  18 : 
I  (X)  entire:  8  nearly  entire,  D,  L,  P,;  7  have  very 
considerable  portions,  A  B  C  E,  F,  G,  K,  (but  E, 
is  of  little  account) ;  the  remaining  7  some  fragments. 
In  the  Apocalypse  5 :  8  entire  (K  A  B,),  2  nearly  en- 
tire (C  P,). 

According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as  follows : 
Fourth  century :  X  B. 
Fi/ih  century :  A  C,  and  some  fragments. 
Sixth  century:  D  P  R  Z  £,  D,  H„  and  9  smaller 

fragments. 
Seventh  century :  Some  fragments. 
Eiffhth  century:  E  L  (A)  S  B^  and  some  frag- 
ments 
Ninth  century:  FKMVXrAnH,  G,=L,  F, 

G,  K,  M,  P,,  and  fragments. 
Tenth  century:  G  U  S  U  (EJ. 


A  complete  desciiption  of  these  MSS.  is  given  in  tba 
great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. ;  here  those  only  can 
be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance 

(a,)  Uncials, 

K,  Codex  Sitiaiticus  (Cod,  Frid,  A  ug,  of  the  Sept.)  at 
St.  Petersburg,  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1869.  The  frag- 
menU  of  the  Sept.  published  as  Cod,Frid,  Aug,  (1846) 
were  obtained  at  the  same  place  by  Tischendorf  in  1844. 
The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
parts  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  are  added.  The  whole 
MS.  was  publbhed  in  1862  by  Tischendorf,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  probably  the  old- 
est of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  and  of  the  4th  century 
(Tischendorf,  Not,  Cod,  Sin.  1860).  See  Suiaitic  Man- 
uscript. 

A,  Codex  Alexandrinus  (British  Museum),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  with 
some  chasms :  Matt,  i-xxv,  6,  il$pxi<r9(  ;  John  vi,  50, 
(Va-viii,  52,  Xiyii ;  2  Cor.  iv,  18,  iTrivriwa-Jui,  6,  it 
tfiov.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the 
5th  century.  The  N.  T.  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(1786,  foL),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper  (18G0ip 
8vo).  Compare  Wetstein,  Proleg,  p.  la^  (ed.  Lotzc). 
See  Alexandrian  Manuscript. 

B,  Codex  Vaticanus  (No.  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Librar>- 
almost  from  its  commencement  (dr.  A.D.  1450).  It  coo- 
taina  the  N.T.  entire  to  Hebi  ix,  14,  Ka9a  ;  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epbtlea,  and 
the  Apocalypse  were  added  in  the  15th  century.  Vari- 
ous collations  of  the  New  Test,  were  made  by  Bartolncci 
(1669),  by  Mico  for  Bentley  (cir.  1720),  whose  collation 
was  in  part  revised  by  Rnlotta  (1726),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  whole  MS.,  on  which  Mai 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  published  three 
years  aAer  his  death  in  1858  (5  vols.  4to,  ed.  Vercellnne ; 
N.  T.  reprinted,  London  and  Leipsic).  Mai  had  himself 
kept  back  the  edition  (printed  1828-1838),  being- fully 
conscious  of  ita  imperfections,  and  had  prepared  another 
edition  of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  published  also  by  Ver- 
cellone  and  others  in  1859  (8vo).  This  was  revised  by 
Tischendorf  (Lpz.  1867).  The  whole  of  Codex  B  is  to 
be  published  by  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  N.-T. 
part  has  already  appeared  (Rome,  1868),  nearly  com- 
plete. The  MS.  is  assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tlach- 
endurf,  iV.  T,  p.  cxxxvi-cxlix).     See  Vatican  Ma^cu- 

8CRIPT. 

The  AfMHudypse  in  these  last  editions  is  taken  from 
Codex  Vaticamii,  2066  (formerly  Codex  BasUiamus,  105), 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  It  belongs  to  the  8th  century 
(see  Tisehendorfs  N,  T,  p.  cxlii  sq.  [7th  ed.]). 

C,  Codex  Kphraemi  rtscriptus  (I^uis,  BibL  Imp,  9\  m. 
palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments  tA  the  Sept. 
and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th  century  the 
original  writing  was  effaced,  and  some  Greek  writings 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  were  written  over  it.  The  MS.  was 
brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Cath- 
erine de  Medici.  Wetsteio  was  engaged  to  collate  it 
f(»r  Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  by 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.T.  in  1843 ;  the  O.-T. 
fragments  in  1845.  The  only  entire  books  which  have 
perished  are  2  Thcss.  and  2  John,  but  lacane  of  greater 
or  less  extent  occur  constantly.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  Codex  Alex,     See  Ephrakm  Manitrckipi. 

D  (of  the  (iospels),  Codex  Beta  (University  Library, 
Cambridge),  a  (ineco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
with  a  small  fragment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  Beaa  in  1581.  Some  readings 
from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephens^a  edition, 
but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack  of  Lyona  in 
1562,  in  the  Monaster^'  of  St.  Irenmis.  The  text  is  \-ef7 
remarkablci  and,  e8X)ecially  in  the  Act^  abounda  in  tin- 
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gnlar  interpolations.  The  MS.  has  many  lacnnn.  It 
was  edited  in  a  splendid  form  by  Kipling  (1798, 2  vols, 
fol.),  but  80  imperfectly  that  it  has  been  published  anew 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.F.  H.  Scrivener  (Cambr.  1864, 
4to).  The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Comp. 
Credner,  Btiirdgfy  i,  452-518;  Bomemann,  Ada  Apos- 
tolorum,  1848 ;  Schulz,  De  Codice  />,  Cantab,  1827.  See 
C.vMBRmoR  Manuscript. 

Dj,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  CiaromontanuSj  or  Regitu 
(in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  107),  marked  by  the 
same  letter  of  the  alphabet  as  the  preceding,  but  con- 
taining a  different  part  of  the  N.  T.,  >iz.,  all  Paulas  Epis- 
tles with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses.  It  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  MS.,  written  stichometrically,  with  accents  and 
breathings,  but  without  division  into  words.  Accord- 
ing to  Montfau^on,  it  belongs  to  the  7th  century,  but 
Tischendorf  assigns  it  to  the  6th.  The  text  was  edited 
by  the  latter  scholar  in  1852,  and  is  very  valuable.  Va- 
rious correctors  may  be  traced,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  them.  The  tirst  readings  are  of  course 
the  principal  ones  (see  the  prolegomena  to  Tischendorf  *8 
edititm).    See  Clermont  Manuscript. 

E  (of  the  GospeU),  Codex  BasiHensU  (K,  iv,  35  in  the 
public  library  at  Basle).  It  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
a  very  few  chasms  in  Luke's.  In  some  parts  smaller 
writing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older.  It  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and  was  collated  by 
Tischendorf  in  1843.  See  his  description  in  the  Studien 
undKritikm  for  1844.     See  Basii.ban  Manuscript. 

£,  (of  the  Acts),  Codex  lAFudianugt  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  text  is  writ- 
ten stichometrically.  It  contains  the  Acts,  and  has  a 
hiatus  from  xxvi,  29  to  xxviii,  26.  Its  age  is  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  as  Tischendorf  supposes ;  or  the  7th, 
as  Wetstcin  prefers.  The  readings  are  very  valuable. 
Heame  published  an  edition  at  Oxford  (1715, 8vo),  and 
Tischendorf  proposes  to  publish  it  more  correctly  in  a 
future  volume  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra ;  but  Scrivener 
has  undertaken  a  new  edition.  See  L  audi  an  Manu- 
script. 

E3  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Sangermanensia  (in  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  St.  Petersburg),  a  very  incorrect  tran- 
script of  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  therefore  pos- 
seMing  no  authority  or  importance.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  10th  centurj'. 

F  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Boreeli^  now  in  the  libra- 
ry of  Utrecht,  containing  the  Gospels,  but  ^-ith  many 
chasms.  It  was  collated  and  described  by  Heringa, 
whose  work  was  published  by  Vinke  (1843).  The  MS. 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  See  Borkkl's 
Manuscript. 

F»,  Codex  CoisHrtiamu,  containing  a  few  fragments  of 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  found  among  the  scholia 
of  Co<lex  Coislin.  1,  which  has  the  Octatcuch,  with  the 
book  of  Rings.  They  were  edited  by  Tischendorf  in 
hb  Monumenia  Sacra  inedita  (1846),"  p.  400  »q.  The 
fragments  belong  to  the  7th  century.  See  Coislin 
Manuscript,  1. 

F**,  in  the  British  Museum,  17,136,  a  rescript  fragment 
from  the  Nitrian  desert,  containing  a  few  places  of 
John's  Gospel,  which  were  deciphered  and  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  Monvm.  ined,  vol.  ii.  The  text  agrees 
with  the  most  ancient  and  best  authorities.  Tischendorf 
assigns  the  fragment  to  the  4th  century ;  it  rather  be- 
longs to  the  5th. 

F,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  AvffieMis^  a  Greek-Ijitm 
MS,  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  iibrarj'  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  It  wants  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  Greek,  and  Romans  i,  1-iii,  18.  Dots  are  inserted  be- 
tween many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The  text 
is  ancient  and  valuable.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  century. 
In  1842  and  1849  it  was  collated  by  Tischendorf,  and  ed- 
ited by  Scrivener  (1859).     See  Augian  Manuscript. 

G  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Harleianns  (5684  in  the 
British  Museum),  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  but  irnper- 
fect  in  many  places.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
tury, and  was  collated  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf. 


G3  (of  the  Epistles),  Cod.  Boemerianui^  a  Greek-Latin 
MS.  of  Paul's  Epistles,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Dres- 
den. It  has  the  same  chasms  as  F,  Augiensis,  vrith 
which  it  agrees  remarkably,  so  that  both  texts  seem  to 
have  proceeiled  from  the  same  copy.  They  belong  to 
one  countiy  and  age — probably  to  Switzerland  and  the 
9th  century.  Matthiei  published  it  in  1791, 8vp.  See 
Boerner  Manuscript. 

H  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Seidelii,  II,  a  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels  in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg.  It  is 
imperfect  in  many  places,  belongs  to  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  and  was  collated  by  Tregelles  in  1850. 

Hg  (of  the  Acts),  Codex  Mutinetma  (196  in  the  Ducal 
Library  of  Modena),  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  with  considera- 
ble gaps.  Its  age  is  the  9th  century.  From  Acts  xxvii, 
4  till  the  end  was  supplied  in  uncial  letters  in  the  11th 
century.  The  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  were  added 
in  cursive  letters  in  the  15th  or  16th  century.  Tischen- 
dorf collated  it  in  1843. 

H,  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  CoisHmanvs  (202  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris).  This  MS.  contains  frag- 
ments of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  consbts  only  of  twelve 
leaves,  two  which  it  formerly  had  being  now  at  Peters- 
burg. Another  leaf  was  recently  brought  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  Blount  Athos,  containing  CoL  iii,  4-1 1.  The 
fifteen  leaves  should  be  put  together.  It  has  been  col- 
lated by  Tischendorf,  who  intends  to  publish  it  aU.  It 
belongs  to  the  6th  century.  See  Coislin  Manuscript,  2. 

I,  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Petersburg,  found  by 
Tischendorf  on  his  travels  in  the  East.  It  b  a  rescript^ 
containing  the  remains  of  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  ex- 
hibiting parts  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  two  Pauline 
Epistles.  Tischendorf  thinks  that  the  first,  second,  and 
third  belong  to  the  5th  century.  All  are  edited  by  him 
in  the  first  volume  of  Monumenia  Sacra ^  p.  1,  etc 

I«>.     See  N". 

K  (of  the  Gospel'*),  Codex  Regius^  or  Cyprius  (now 
63  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris).  It  contains  the 
four  Gospels  complete,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  and  was  accurately  collated  by  Tischendorf  in 
1842.  *  See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

Kg  (of  the  Epistles),  Codex  Afosquensis  (xc%'iii  in  the 
Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow),  containing  the 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles.  It  belongs  to  the  9th 
century,  and  was  collated  by  Matthiei. 

L  (of  the  Gospeb),  Codex  Regius  (62  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Parb),  containing  the  Gospels  entire  with 
the  exception  of  five  places.  The  text  of  this  codex 
contains  very  old  and  good  readings,  agreeing  remark- 
ably with  R  It  belongs  to  the  8th  century,  and  was 
publbhed  by  Tischendorf  in  hb  Monum,  Sacra^  1846, 
p.  57.     See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

Lj  (of  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  Codex  Bibliofheca  An- 
gelicte  (A  2^  15  in  the  library  of  the  Augustine  monks 
at  Rome),  a  MS.  containing  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  those  of  Paul.  It  begins  with  Acts  viii,  10,  and 
ends  with  Hebrews  xiii,  10.  Its  age  is  the  9th  century. 
It  was  first  collated  with  care  by  Fleck ;  afterwards  by 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

M  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Begins  (48  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris),  containing  the  Gospeb  entire.  This 
MS.  has  been  transcribed  by  Tischendorf,  but  is  not  yet 
published.  He  assigns  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  9th 
century.     See  Paris  Manuscripts. 

Ma  (of  the  Epistles),  two  fragments;  one  at  Hamburg, 
the  other  at  London.  The  former  contains  some  parts 
«)f  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  latter,  portions  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Both  were  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  A  necdota  Sacra^  p.  174  sq.  The  text 
is  both  ancient  and  valuable. 

N  (of  the  Gospels),  Codex  purpureus^  the  fragment  of 
a  MS.,  of  which  four  leaves  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
six  in  the  Vatican,  and  two  at  Vienna.  Tischendorf 
has  recently  found  83  leaves  more,  containing  about  a 
third  of  the  entire  Gospel  of  Mark,  between  vi,  53  and 
XV,  3.  The  letters  were  silver  on  purple  vellum.  They 
are  larger  and  rounder  than  in  A  B  C.    The  text  b  in 
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two  oolumns.  The  AmmonUn  sections  and  EusebUn 
canons  are  placed  in  the  margin.  All  contain  portions 
of  the  Gospels.  The  contents  of  the  twelve  leaves  were 
published  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monumenia  intdUa,  who 
assiji^  the  fragment  to  the  end  of  the  6th  centur}'. 
See  Purple  Manuscript. 

N,  (of  the  Epistles),  a  fragment  consisting  of  two 
leaves,  with  GaL  v  and  vi,  and  Heb.  v  and  vi.  Assign- 
ed bv  Tischendorf  to  the  9th  century. 

N«»  [Tisch.  I»»]  (BriU  Mus.  A  dd,  17, 136),  a  palimpsest 
of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  deciphered  by  Tregelles,  and 
published  by  Tischendorf  {Man,  Ined,  vol.  ii). 

N<^,  a  few  fragments,  now  at  Moscow,  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Tischendorf  thinks  they  may  be  of 
the  6th  century,  but  Matthiei  did  not  state  enough  to 
determine  their  age. 

O,  a  small  fragment,  consbting  of  two  leaves,  con- 
taining 2  Cor.  i,  20- ii,  12,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

0<,  Codex  Mosquenns  (cxx,  at  Moscow),  a  fragment 
consisting  of  eight  leaves,  containing  a  few  parts  of 
John's  Gospel ;  probably  of  the  9th  century.  Matthau 
published  the  text 

0%  the  two  hymns,  Luke  i,  46-55  and  i,  68-79,  in  a 
Latin  MS.  contaiuing  the  grammar  of  Pompeius.  They 
are  written  in  uncial  Greek  letters,  and  belong  to  the 
9th  century.  Tischendorf  published  them  in  his  AneC' 
dofa  sacra  et  profanoy  p.  206  sq. 

O**,  the  same  two  hymns,  together  with  a  third,  Luke 
ii,  29^2,  in  a  Psalter  \n  the  Bodleian  Library,  No.  120, 
belonging  to  the  9th  century.  See  Tischendorf,  Awe- 
dota,  p.  206. 

O  -,  the  hymn  of  Mary,  Luke  i,  46-55,  contained  in 
the  Verona  Psalter,  and  belonging  to  the  6th  century. 
The  Greek  is  in  Latin  lettersi  It  was  published  by 
Blanchini  in  the  Psalterium  duplex  appended  to  his 
Vindicia  canomcarutn  Scripturarum  (Romse,  1740). 

O^,  the  three  hymns  of  Luke  i  and  ii,  as  contained  in 
the  Psalter  of  Turin,  vrritten  in  gold  and  silver  letters, 
belonging  to  the  7th  centur}%  Tischendorf  is  about  to 
publish  the  entire  Psalter. 

O^  the  same  three  hymns  in  a  St-Gall  Codex,  17, 
wrirten  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin.  Tischen- 
dorf assigns  the  MS.  to  the  9th  century. 

P  (of  the  G«»spels),  Codex  OuelpherbytanuM,  A  (in  the 
library  of  WolfenbUttel),  a  palimpsest  MS.  containing 
fragments  of  the  Gospels.  In  1762  Knittel  published  all 
he  could  read.  In  1854  Tischendorf  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering almost  all  the  portions  of  the  Gospels  that  ex- 
ist, which  he  has  published  in  his  Afonumenta  Sacra 
inedi/a  (1860).    See  below,  Q. 

P3  (of  the  Acts  and  Epbtles),  a  MS.  of  the  Acta,  Cath- 
olic and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  belonging  to 
the  library  of  bishop  Usponski  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
is  a  valuable  palimpsest,  consisting  of  upwards  of  300 
leavdi.  Though  belonging  to  the  9th  century,  the  text, 
except  in  1  Peter  and  Acts,  agrees  with  that' of  the  old- 
est codices.  The  Epistles  were  pubUshed  in  1865,  and 
the  Acts  and  Rev.  in  1869,  by  Tischendorf,  ih  his  Momm, 
Sacra, 

Q,  Codex  Guelpherbytanusj  B,  another  palimpsest,  con- 
taining fragments  of  Luke  and  John's  Gospels,  discov- 
ered by  Knittel,  and  published  with  the  last  fragments. 
Tischendorf  is  about  to  re-edit  it  in  a  more  complete 
and  accurate  sute.  According  to  him,  P  belongs  to  the 
6th,  and  Q  to  the  6th  century.  See  Wolkenbuttkl 
Manuscriits. 

Q',  a  papyrus  fragment,  containing  parts  of  1  Cor.  i, 
vi,  vii,  belonging  to  the  5th  or  6th  century. 

B,  a  rescript  MS.  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  desert,  with  many  other  cod- 
ices, chiefly  Syriac  ones.  The  SvTiac.  text  of  Severus 
of  Antioch  was  written  over  it.  The  forty-eight  leaves 
contain  parts  of  Luke's  Gospel.  The  writing  is  in  two 
columns ;  and  the  Ammonian  sections  have  not  the  can- 
ons of  Eusebius.  Tischendorf  published  almost  the 
whole  text  (for  some  of  it  is  illegible)  in  his  Monumenia 
Sacra  inedita,  voL  ii.     I>r.  Wright  found  three  leaves 
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overlooked  by  Tischendorf,  of  which  he  gave  an.mor 
count  in  the  Journal  o/" Sacred  Literature  for  January, 
1864.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  centuiy,  but  may  belong 
to  the  7th. 

S,  Codex  Vaticanus,  854.  This  MS.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  entire.  It  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  where 
Birch  carefully  collated  it  twice  for  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment A  subscription  to  it  states  that  it  was  written 
A.D.  949.  See  Tischendorf,  in  the  Annales  Vindobon, 
(1847),  where  a  fac-simile  better  than  thoee  of  Blanchini 
and  Birch  is  given. 

T,  Codex  Borgianus  (1  in  the  libnuy  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome),  a  MS.  of  thirteen  leaves,  containing 
fragmenta  of  John's  GospeL  The  Greek  text  has  a 
Thebaic  translation  by  its  side.  Giorgi  published  the 
text  in  1789  at  Rome.  Tischendorf,  who  inspected  the 
MS.  and  made  a  fac-simile  of  it,  assigns  it  to  the  5th 
century.    See  Boroian  BIakuscript. 

T^,  six  leaves,  containing  John  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  belonging 
to  the  6th  century. 

T^,  two  leaves,  containing  Matt  xiv,  xv,  belonging 
to  the  6th  century.  The  writing  and  text  resemble 
those  of  the  Borgian  fragments. 

T<',  fragments  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  from  Bor- 
gian MSS.  of  the  7th  century. 

T*,  Fragmentum  Woideanum,  a  few  leaves,  Greek  and 
Sahidic,  whose  text  was  edited  by  Woide  (contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  1799).  The 
one  contains  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,32;  the  other,  John  viii. 
83-42.  Tischendorf  has  discovered  that  these  frag- 
ments are  parts  of  T,  published  by  GiorgL  Hence  they 
belong  to  the  same  time. 

U,  Codex  Venetui  Marcianus^  formerly  Nfunemus  (in 
St  Mark's  Library  at  Venice),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  com- 
plete, with  a  text  elegantly  written.  It  was  first  colla- 
ted accurately  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  again  b^' 
Tregelles  in  1846.  According  to  Tischendorf  it  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  9th  or  to  the  10th  century. 

V,  Codex  Mosquensis  (in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow),  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  sev- 
eral chasms.  From  John  vii,  39  has  been  supplied  by 
a  more  recent  hand  of  the  13th  century,  in  cursive  let- 
tersi  It  belongs  to  the  9tb  century,  and  was  twice  col- 
lated by  MatthieL 

W»,  two  leaves  at  the  end  of  Codex  Regius,  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  They  contain  Luke  ix, 
34-47 ;  X,  12-22,  and  are  the  fragment  of  a  continu- 
ous MS.  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  the  8th  century. 
Tischendorf  has  edited  the  whole  in  his  Afomtmemta 
Sacra  inedHa, 

W**,  Codex  Seapolitanus  rtscriptus,  consisting  of  four- 
teen leaves  which  contain  fragments  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  old  as  the  8th  century.  Tischendorf  edited 
some  verses  of  it  in  the  Annates  Vindobonenses  (1847); 
and  it  is  described  by  Scotti.  Tischendorf  supposes  that 
the  leaves  belong  to  the  same  MS.  as  W*. 

W^,  three  leaves  at  St,  Gall,  containing  fragments  of 
Mark  and  Luke.  They  are  a  sort  of  palimpsest,  the 
Mrritiiig  having  been  effaced,  though  nothing  new  was 
written  over.  Tischendoif,  who  copied,  and  intends  to 
edit  these  fragments,  assigns  them  to  the  9th  century. 

W**,  fragments  of  Mark's  Gospel,  vii,  viii,  ix,  found  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  the  9th  oen- 
turj-. 

X,  Codex  Monacensis,  in  the  library  of  the  Univeiwty 
of  Munich,  contauiing  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Commentaries  of  several  fathers,  especially  Chr>'8o«toni, 
accompany  the  text,  except  Mark's.  It  belongs  to  the 
9th  or  10th  century.  Between  John  ii,  22  and  vii,  1,  is 
Mipplied  by  a  later  hand  of  the  12th  century.  The  MS. 
was  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  See  Mu- 
nich Manuscript. 

Y,  Codex  Barberinus,  No.  225,  six  leaves  containing 
fragments  of  John's  (iospel,  belonging  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, copied  by  Tischendorf  in  1843,  and  published  in 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  inediia,  1846.  They  are  now  ifl 
the  Barberinian  Library  at  Rome. 
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Z|  Codex  Dublinensitf  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  a  palimpsest,  containmg  fragments  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  belopging  to  tbe  6tb  centui}%  The 
text  of  this  MS.  presents  ancient  and  valuable  readings. 
It  was  published  in  fac-«iroile  by  Barrett,  1801, 4to,  and 
Tregelles  has  since  (1853)  deciphered  rhe  remainder 
{Printed  Text,  p.  166  sq.).     See  Dl'BLIn  Manuscript. 

r,  a  MS.,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  consisting  of 
157  leaves  large  4to.  It  contains  Luke's  Gospel  entire, 
and  parts  of  tbe  other  three.  The  form  of  the  letters 
resembles  the  Codex  Cjfprius  or  K.  Tischendorf,  who 
got  it  in  tbe  EUwt,  assigns  it  to  the  9th  century.  He 
collated  and  described  it  in  Anecdota  tacra  et  pro/ana. 

The  second  half  of  this  MS.  has  recently  been  found, 
containing  the  greatest  part  of  Matthew  and  John.  The 
date  is  844. 

A.  Codex  Sangaliensu,  a  Greek  -  Latin  MS.  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall,  containing  the  four  Gospels  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  John  xix,  17-85.  It  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  G  {Cod,  Boemeriantu),  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  age  and  countr\',  L  e.  they  were  written 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  9th 
century.  Kettig  published  it  at  Zurich,  in  fac-simile, 
in  1836.  This  MS.,  with  the  codices  Augiensis  and  Bo- 
emerianus,  are  portions  of  one  and  the  same  document 
See  Gall,  St.,  Manuscript. 

6.  Codex  Tischendorfianus  /,  in  the  library  of  Leip- 
xic  University,  consisting  of  four  leaves,  of  which  the 
third  is  almost  decayed,  containing  a  few  fragments  of 
Matthew's  Gospel.  Tischendorf  assigns  them  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century.  He  published  the  contents  in 
his  Monumenta  Sacra  inedita,  p.  1,  etc 

Q**f  a  fragment,  containing  six  leaves,  with  Matt  xxii 
and  xxtii,  and  Mark  iv,  belonging  to  the  7th  century. 

6',  two  leaves,  containing  Matt,  xxi,  19-24,  and  John 
xviii,  29-35,  belonging  to  the  6th  century. 

6**,  a  small  fragment  of  the  8th  century,  containing 
Luke  xL 

0«,  a  fragment  of  Matt,  xxvi,  of  the  6th  century. 

6',  four  leaves,  containing  Matt  xxvi,  xxvii,  Mark  i 
and  iu     Of  the  6th  centurj'. 

6',  a  fragment  of  John  vi,  belonging  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

e^  a  Greek-Arabic  MS.,  containing  three  leaves,  with 
Matt  xiv  and  xxv,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

A,  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  containing  the  Gos- 
pels of  Luke  and  John  entire.  It  consists  of  157  leaves, 
and  belongs  to  the  9th  century.  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles have  collated  it 

n,  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  almost  complete, 
brought  by  Tischendorf  from  Smyrna  to  St,  Peterft- 
burg.  It  belongs  to  the  9th  century.  (See  Tischen- 
dorfs  Notitia  editionis  codicis  BiUiorum  Sinaitici,  etc., 
p.  51.) 

S,  Codex  Zarynthwi^  a  palimpsest  containing  frag- 
ments of  Luke's  Gospel,  belonging  to  tbe  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  of  the  8th 
irentury,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  catena  of  the  13tb. 
Tregelies  transcribed  and  published  the  fragments 
(1861).    See  Zacynthian  Manuscript. 

Such  are  the  uncial  MSS.  hitherto  collated.  Their 
number  is  not  great,  but  every  year  is  adding  to  it. 
There  are  known  upwards  of  a  hundred  uncials,  includ- 
ing evangelistaria  and  apostoli.     (See  the  table  below.) 

4.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  {minutcules)  in 
existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf 
catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gfospels,  200  of  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline  Kpistles,  and  a  lit- 
tle less  than  100  of  the  Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lection- 
aries);  but  this  enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a 
rough  approximation.  Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are 
only  known  by  old  references;  still  more  have  been 
"inspected"  most  cursorily;  few  only  have  been  thor- 
oughly collated.  In  thb  last  work  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scriv- 
ener {CoUatioH  of  about  20  MSS,  of  the  Holy  GotpeUy 
Camb.  1853;  Cod,  Aug,  etc.,  Camb.  1859)  has  Ubored 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  removed  many  common 


errors  as  to  the  character  of  the  later  text    His  som- 
marv  b  as  follows : 


Gospels 

Act  Cath.  Epp. 

Paul 

Apoc. . .  > 

Evangelistaria . 

ApoetoH 

Total... 


84 
10 

14 

4 
58 
7 


Duplkatw  I 
Cuniv*.        alrMuly 


601 
289 
fi88 
lOS 
188 
G5 


88 
12 
14 
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Among  the  MSS.  which  are  well  known  and  of  great 
value  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

A .  Primary  Cursives  of  the  OottpeU: 

1  (Act.  1 :  Paul.  1 ;  BaMUenaift,  K.  ili.  8).  lOih  cent  Very 
valuable  In  the  Gorpele.    CcjllHted  by  Roth  and  Tregelles. 

88  (Act  18:  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14).  11th  ceut 
ColLbT  Tregelles. 

09  (Coll.  Gonv.  et  Caf.  Cambr.).  18tb  cent  Colt  by 
Scrivener,  1860.  but  as  yet  nnpobllshed. 

69  (Act  81 ;  PanL  87 :  Apoc  14 ;  Cod.  Leieestrenain),  14th 
cent  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is  especially  valuable.  Coll. 
by  Tregelles,  1858,  |ind  by  Scrivener,  16C6,  who  published 
his  collation  In  Cod,  Aug.  etc.,  1$S9. 

118  (Bodleian.  Miscell.  18 ;  MaiYh  24).  18th  cent  CoU. 
by  Griesbach,  Symb.  CriL  i,  ccii  sq. 

124  (CKsar.  Vindob.  Nessel.  188).  12th  cent  Coll.  by 
Trej»chow.  Alter,  Birch. 

127(Cod.VatIcanus,849).    11th  cent    Coll  by  Birch. 

181  (Act  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc  66;  Cod.  Vatican ns,  860). 
11th  cent  Formerly  belonged  t«»  Aldus  Manntins.  and 
was  probably  used  by  him  in  his  editiou.    Coll.  by  Isirch. 

167  (Cod.  Urbino  -Vat.  2).    12th  rent    Coll.  bv  Birch. 

218  (Act  66;  Paul.  67;  Apoc  88;  CsBSsr-Vindob.  28). 
18th  cent    C?oll.  by  Alter. 

288L  259  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  42, 46).  llih  cent  Coll.  by 
MattheeL 

268,  800  (Paris,  Bibl,  Imp.  68, 186).  lOtb  and  11th  cent 
Coll.  (?)  by  Scholx. 

846  (Milan,  ilmfrros.  28).    12th  cent    Coll.  (?)  by  Schols. 

2p«  (8t  Petersburg.  Petropol.  vi,  470).  9th  cent  Coll. 
by  Muralt    (Transition  cunrlve.) 

c^,  g«T  (Lambeth,  1177,  628,  WetstebJ,  71).  12ih  cent. 
Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

ItKt  (Brit  Mus.  Bnmey,  20).  18th  ceut.  Coll.  by  Scriv- 
ener. 

yr*fr  (Cambr.  Coll.  8S.  Trin.  B.  x,  16).  14lh  cent  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

To  these  most  be  added  the  Evangelistarinm  (B.  M. 
Bnmey,  22),  marked  y*^,  coll.  by  Scrivener.    (Cut  He.  4.) 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  need  cnrerni  collaliou : 

18  (Paris,  JWW. /iMj».  60).  Coll.  1797.  18th  ceut  (Comp. 
Griesbach,  Svfnb.  Crtt  i,  cliv-clxvl.) 

22  (Paris,  iibl.  Imp.  72).    11th  cent. 

28  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  879).    Coll.  by  gchole. 

72  (Brit  Mns.  Harl  6647).    1 1th  cent 

1(«  (Cod.  WinchelFea).  10th  ceut  Coll.  by  Jacksoi; 
(n?ed  by  Wetstelu),  174S. 

113, 114  (Brit  Mns.  Harl.  1810, 6540). 

126  (Cod.  Goelpherbytanos,  xvi,  16).    11th  cent 

180  (Cod.  Vaticanns.  869).    18th  cent 

209  (Act.  96 ;  Paul.  188 ;  Apoc.  46 ;  Venice,  Bibl.  8.  Mnrcl, 
10).  16th  cent  Tbe  text  or  the  Gospels  is  especially  val- 
nablc 

228  (Vienna,  WW. /wp.   Kollar.  9,  Forlos.  81).  l?thceit 

878, 882  (Rome,  Vatican.  1161,  2070).    15th  and  18ib  cent. 

405,408,409  (Venice,  S.  Hard,  1, 10, 14, 16).  11th  and  12(h 
cent. 

B.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles: 
18=Gosp.  88,  Paul  17. 

81:=Gopp.  69  {Codex  Leicestrensis). 

66=rGosp.  218. 

78  (Paul.  80.    Vatican.  867).    11th  cent    Coll.  by  Birch . 

95. 96  (Venet  10, 1 1).  14lh  and  llth  rent  Coll.  by  Rinck. 

ISO  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).    C«»1L  by  Arendt. 

loti— p«cr«i  (Tregelles, Brit.  Mus.  ildrf.  20,008).  llth  cent 
Coll.  by  Scrivener.    See  cnt,  fli? .  8. 

a«cr  (Lambeth,  1182).    12th  cent.    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

c^  (Lambeth,  1184).    Coll.  by  Sanderson  ap.  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  bnt  require  more  careral 
collation : 

5  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  106). 

26,  27  (Paul.  31 ;  Apoc  7 :  Paul.  88.  Brit  Mus.  Earl  6637, 
6620).    Comp.  Griesbach,  S^jmb.  CHL  ii,  184, 186. 

81)  (Paul.  36 :  Genev.  20).    llth  and  12th  ceut 

86  {ColL  yov.  Oxon.). 

40  (Paul.  46 :  Apoc.  12.  Alex.  Vatican.  179).  llth  cent 
Coll.  by  Zacngni. 

66  (Paul.  6T). 

68  (Panl.  78,  Upsal).    18th  aiYl  llth  cent 

69  (Panl.  74;  Apoc  80;  Gnelph.  xvi,  7).  14th  and  ISlh 
cent. 

81  (Berberini.  877).    llth  cent 

137  (Milan,  Ambros.  97).    llth  cent    ColL  by  Schoh. 

148  (Mntinensis,  248).    12th  cent 
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C.  Primary  Conlrea 
In  the  Pauline  Spittle*: 

17=Oo«p.  88. 

37=0<}Fp.  69  {podae 
•  Jjtiefstmuiis), 

57=OoBp.  218. 

108, 109=Act.  9K,  9G. 

lis,  116  (Act.  100, 101, 
Moflqn.  Matt.  d.  £). 

137  (Qosp.  863;  AcU 
117,  PariB,  BiU.  Imp. 
61). 

The  following  are 
valoAble,  bat  reoaire 
more  careful  collauou : 

6=Act.  6. 

28  (Paris,  Coislln.9S). 
11th  cent.  Deecr.  bj 
Montfaacon. 

81  (Brit.  Mas.  HarL 
6537)  =!•<»,  Apoc  13th 
cent 

89  (Act.  88.  Oxford, 
ColL  Lincoln.  2). 

46=Act  40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian. 
Roe,  16).    llth  cent. 

66  (Act.  46.  Mona- 
censis). 

67  (Act  66.  VIndob. 
Lanibec.84).  The  cor* 
rections  are  eapecially 
valanble. 

70  (Act  67.  VIndob. 
Lainbec.87). 

71(Vindob.  Forlo«. 
19).    12th  cent 

73  (Act  68). 

80  (Act.  73.  Vatican; 
867). 

177-a-9  (Mntln.). 

D.  Primary  Co  reives 
of  the  Ajpoeahjpm: 
T=1«CT  (Act  26.    Brit  BiiiB.  HaH, 
6687).   llth  cent    ColL  by  Scriven- 
er. 
14=Gtosp.  69  (jCod,  Leietaitrenai»y. 
81=cMr  (Brit  Mas.  Harl.  5678). 
16th  cent    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

88  (Vatican.  679).  18lhcent  Coll. 
by  B.  H.  Alford. 

47  (Cod.  Dresdensls).    llth  cent 
Coll.byMatthaei. 

61  (Paris,  Bita.  Imp,),     ColL  by 
Reiche. 

g«»  (Parham,  17).    llth  and  12th 
cent    Coll.  by  Scriycncr. 

mier  (MiddrehiU)=87.    llth  and 
18th  cent    ColL  by  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  bat 
reqaire  more  carefnl  collation : 

2  (Act  10;  Panl.  12;  Paris,  BiU, 
Imp.  237). 
6  (Act  23 ;  Paul.  28.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  8). 
12th  and  13th  cent 
11  (Act  89;  PanL46). 
12=:Act  40. 

17, 19  (Ev.  86;  Act.  14;  PnuL  18;  Act  17; 
Paul.  21.    Paris.    Coislin.  199, 206). 
28  (Bodleian.    Barocc.  48). 
86(Vindob.    Forlos.29).    14th  cent 
41  (Alex.  Vatican.  68).    14th  cent 
46^Go8p.  209. 
82  (Act.  179 :  Panl.  128 ;  Monac  811). 

6.  MSS.  are  sometimes  divided  by  the  crit- 
ics of  (rermany  into,  1.  Such  as  were  written 
before  the  practice  of  ttichometryyti  mode  of 
dividing  the  text  in  lines  or  claosea.  See 
Stichometry.  2.The  sfichometrical,  S.Those 
written  after  «fM:Aofn«/ry  had  ceased.  SoHu^ 
and  De  Wette,  in  their  lutnxluctions  to  the 
N.  T.  According  to  this  claasification,  K,  A, 
B,  and  C  belong  to  the  first  class ;  D,  D„  etc, 
to  the  second ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  number 
to  the  third.  We  have  alluded  to  them  un- 
der the  two  great  heads  of  imruz/  and  mrgive, 

In  examining  MSS.  and  comparing  their 

Specimens  of  Greek  MSS.  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century,  now  in  the  characteristic  readings,  it  is  not  easy  in  everv 
British  Mnseurn :  Fig.  1  is  from  the  Harieian  EvanueliPtary,  No.  6898.    insUnce  to  arrive  at  the  true  oriirinal  form 

No-" •lo" ").  Fig.  8,  from  Harlelw  Ev«ngert.tt™. nS  K^.  wftalM  ^  "k^*"  'T  "S?""''  ""*  '"^  '*'"'"™'  •" 
John  i,  1-^  (Scrivener,  p.  167,  No."  IIS").  Pig.  4,  from  Bomev  Lee-  •»  observed.  They  are  more  nseful  in  de- 
4ion«7,  n,  contalna  John  1, 1-3  (Scrivmier, p.  tW,  Na"']r~»-).         tecUng  interp.>lated  pusagea  than  in  reatoi^ 
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ing  the  correct  reading.  The  reading  of  an  older  MS.  is 
preferable  catei-is  paribus.  In  determining  the  ago  of  a 
BIS.  internal  marki)  are  chiefly  followed,  snch  as  the  form 
of  the  letters,  the  divisions,  abbreviations,  the  nature  of 
the  lines,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accents,  etc 
These  particulars,  however,  are  not  safe  criteria.  Age 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  value  of  the  text  of  a 
MS.  The  copyist  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  or 
inattention.  In  proportion  to  his  accuracy  or  carelessness 
the  Authority  of  the  codex  will  be  greater  or  less.  Again, 
a  document  certainly  copied  from  one  which  is  very  an- 
cient will  have  greater  authority  than  an  eariier  taken 
from  another  of  no  great  antiquity.  Thus  a  MS.  of 
the  eighth  century  may  have  been  directly  copied  from 
one  of  the  Ji/thy  and  consequently  the  former  will  be 
entitled  to  greater  estimation  than  one  belonging  to  the 
7th  century  transcribed  from  one  of  the  6th.  In  deter- 
mining the  value  of  a  codex,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the 
country  where  it  was  written.  Griesbadi  and  others  pre- 
fer the  i4/r»can ;  Schohty  tYie  Conttantinopoliian,  Those 
written  in  Egypt  are  the  best.  With  respect  to  He- 
brew MSS.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  are 
the  best.  The  Italian,  again,  are  superior  to  the  Ger- 
man. The  reading  contained  in  the  greater  number  of 
MSS.  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  less  number.  Mere  ma- 
joritff,  however,  is  not  a  safe  criterion.  A  majority 
arising  from  independent  sourcesj  or,  in  other  words,  of 
those  belonging  to  tUJerent  reoeimonSy  can  alone  be  re- 
lied on  as  decisive.  But  here  critics  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  number  of  recensions  belonging  to  Greek  MSS. 
S<»me  have  proposed  four,  some  three,  others  two.  Be- 
sides, the  same  MS.  may  belong  to  a  different  recension 
in  different  parts  of  itself.  In  others,  the  characteristic 
readings  of  two  or  three  recensions  are  mingled  togeth- 
er, rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  which  recension  or 
family  preponderates.  Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  recension.  It  is  true  that  some  have  distin- 
guished them  into  Masoretic  and  An/^'masoretic  but 
the  existence  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  Action.  One  great 
family  alone,  viz.  the  Masoretic,  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
Since  the  time  of  Lach mannas  flrst  edition,  greater  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  N.-T.  critics  to  the  age 
of  MSS.  It  has  been  the  object  of  his  followers  in  the 
same  department  to  adhere  for  the  most  part  to  the  old- 
est copies,  l^his  is  right  within  certain  limits.  The 
true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  as  far  as  we  can  now  obtain  it^ 
lies  in  the  MSS.  of  the  4th  till  the  8th  centuries,  accom- 
panied and  modified  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  ver- 
sions and  fathers  during  that  period.  But  within  this 
period  we  can  easily  distinguish  MSS.  of  a  second  order 
in  goodness,  viz.  E',  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V,  from  those 
of  the  first  class,  5C,  A,  B,  C,  Z  (see  Da\ndson's  Biblical 
Criticism,  voL  ii).    See  Criticism,  Biblical. 

Ma'och  (Heb.  Maok',  TJ''?^?  compressed;  Sept. 
'A/i;mx,Vulg.  Mooch),  the  father  of  the  Achish  king  of 
Gath  to  whom  David  repaired  for  safety  (1  Sam.  xxvii, 
2).  RC.  ante  1054.  By  many  he  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Maacah  of  1  Kings  ii,  39.     See  Achish. 

Ma'on  (Heb.  Ma6n\  \^^^,  habitation,  as  often; 
Sept.  Mautv),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  See 
also  Maonitr. 

1.  The  son  of  Sharomai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
family  of  Caleb,  and  the  "  father"  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Beth- 
zur  (1  Chron,  ii,  45).     RC.  prob.  post  1618. 

2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  55),  which 
gave  name  to  a  wilderness  (part  of  the  desert  of  Judiea), 
where  David  hid  himself  from  Saul,  and  around  which 
the  churlish  Nabal  had  great  possessions  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
24,  25;  XXV,  2).  Josephus  calls  it  Emma  ('E/i/ja,  Ant, 
vi,  18,  6).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  to  the  east  of 
Daroma  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Movwv,  Maon).  Irby  and  Man- 
gles were  in  the  neighborhood  in  1818,  but  did  not  de- 
tect this  and  other  ancient  names.  Robinson  finds  it  in 
the  present  Main,  which  is  about  seven  miles  south  by 
east  from  Hebron.    Here  there  is  a  conical  hill  about 


200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  are  some  ruins  of  no 
great  extent,  consisting  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone,  a 
square  enclosure,  the  remains  probably  of  a  tower  or 
castle,  and  several  cisterns.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  extensive.'  The  traveller  found  here  a  band  of 
peasants  keeping  their  flocks,  and  dwelling  in  cares 
amid  the  niins  {Bibl,  Researches,  ii,  190^196).  With 
this  identification  De  Saulcy  {Narrative,  i,  441)  and 
Schwarz  {Palestine,  p.  106)  agree.     See  Mbhukim. 

Ma^'onite  (Heb.  same  word  as  Maon,  used  collec- 
tively;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  interpret  Xavaav  [v.  r.  Ma^c- 
a/u],  Chanaan,  Auth.  Vers.  *' Maonites"*),  an  Arabian 
tribe  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Amalekites,  Si- 
donians,  Philistines,  and  others  as  having  oppressed  the 
Hebrews  (Judg.  x,  12).  They  are  the  same  as  the  Mk- 
CNiTfiis  (C^asiyo,  MeSnim',  the  plural  of  Maon;  Sept. 
Mti^aToi,  confounding  them  with  the  Ammonites;  Vulg. 
Ammonit<e,  and  tabernacufa;  Auth.  Vers,  "fttehuniras," 
and  "the  habitations"),  elsewhere  mentioned  in  a  simi- 
lar connection  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  41).  See 
also  Mehunim.  At  the  present  day  there  exists  a  town 
called  MaUm,  with  a  castle,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  MonatL 
Corresp,  xviii,  382 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p^ 
437).  Prof.  Robinson  says,  "Ma'an,  the  well-known 
town  on  the  route  of  the  S3rrian  Haj,  nearly  east  of 
wady  Musa,  is  with  good  reason  assumed  as  the  proba- 
ble seat  of  the  Maonites  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
Abulfeda  (Syr,  p.  14)  describes  Ma*an  as  inhabited  by 
Omroiades  and  their  vassals*"  {Researches,  ii,  572).  That 
the  Minai  of  Arabia  (Diod.  Sic  iii,  42;  Ptol.  vi,  7,  23; 
Strabo,  xvi,  768)  are  a  different  people  has  long  since 
been  shown  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  23).  Traces  of  the 
name  Maon  are  found  in  several  localities  besides  that 
of  the  above  passages.  It  is  given  to  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  now  identified  with  the  ruins  of  Tell 
Main  (Porter,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P,  p.  61).  In  pro- 
nouncing a  prophetic  curse  upon  Moab,  Jeremiah  men- 
tions Beth-meon  (xlviii,  23),  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  as  the  Beth-baal-meon  of  Josh,  xiii,  17,  and  the 
Baal-meon  of  Numb,  xxxii,  38,  and  would  thus  be  iden- 
tical with  the  ruin  Main,  three  miles  south  of  Heshbon. 
See  Beth-baal-mkon.  Hence  "  it  is  probable  that  all 
these  names  indicate  the  presence  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  nomad  tribe,  which  was  allied  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians (or  Sidonians),  whose  earliest  settlements  were  in 
the  vale  of  Sodom,  and  with  the  Amalekites  who  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  These  Maonites 
migrated  eastward,  leaving  their  name  at  Maon  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  where  they  may  have  had  their  head- 
quarters for  a  time,  and  again  at  Beth-roeon,  on  the 
plateau  of  Moab;  and  also  at  the  large  modem  village 
above  described." 

Maoris.     See  New  Zealand. 

Mapbrian  is  in  the  Syrian  Church  the  highest 
episcopal  dignitary  after  the  patriarch  of  Autioch.  The 
jiiristliciion  of  the  mapbrian  extends  over  Chaldsea,  As- 
syris,  and  Mesopotamia.  His  residence  was  formerly 
at  Tabriz,  beyond  the  Tigris,  but  since  this  see  has  coa- 
lesced with  that  of  Mosul  it  is  at  the  latter  place.  Neale 
{Introd,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  152)  says  that 
**  the  maphrians  are  now  only  nominally  distinguished 
from  the  other  metropolitans." 

Mapletoft,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  minister,  was 
bom  at  Margaret-Inge,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1681 ;  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  in  1663  became  follow  of  Trinity; 
in  1658  became  tutor  to  Joscelin,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land; in  1660  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
finally  practiced  it  with  great  success,  filling  at  one  time 
the  chair  of  physic  in  Gresham  College,  London.  Hav- 
ing turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  took, 
in  1682,  both  deacon's  and  priest's  orders ;  was  soon  af- 
ter presented  to  the  rectory  of  Braybrooke,  in  North- 
amptonshire, by  lord  Griffin;  in  1684  was  chosen  lec- 
turer of  Ipswich ;  in  1686  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
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«nd  lecturer  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  London ;  received 
his  D,D,  in  1689,  and  in  1707  was  cboeen  president  of 
Sion  College.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  1721.  Dr. 
Mapletoft  published  PrincipUs  and  Duties  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  Religion  (2d  ed.,  corrected  and  enlarged,  Lond.  1713, 
8vo),  and  other  minor  pieces  upon  moral  and  theological 
subjects. 

Mappa,  the  name  of  the  linen  cloth  with  which  the 
communion  table,  and  subsequently  the  altar,  was  cov- 
ered. It  came  to  be  considered  essential  that  this  cloth 
should  be  of  linen,  acconling  to  some,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  linen  doth  in  which  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  wrapped.  This,  however,  it  seems  would  apply 
better  to  the  corporate  (q.  v.).  Optatus  of  Milene,  in 
IM  sckismate  Donatistarum,  speaks  of  this  custom  as 
general.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  a 
number  of  regulations  concerning  the  niappuy  which  is 
always  to  be  blessed  by  the  bishop,  or  by  some  one  com- 
missioned by  him  for  the  purpose^— Pierer,  Unicersal' 
/^xikoHy  X,  848 ;  Herzog,  Jieal-t'rwi/kiopddie,  ix,  7. 

Ma'ra  (Heb.  Mara',  X^^,  for  nn^,  bitter,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  context;  Sept.  Ticpia,  Vulg.  Mara,  id  est 
amard)y  a  symbolical  name  proposed  for  herself  by  Na- 
omi on  account  of  her  misfortunes  (Ruth  i,  20).  Sec 
Ruth. 

Mara,  a  famous  diva  of  Hindu  mythology  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Gautama  (q.  v.). 

Marabuts,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Moracides  (q.  v.;  see  also  Mohahmedanh),  or  A Imora- 
vides,  a  certain  Arabic  tribe  which,  in  1075,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Africa,  and  held 
Morocco  and  Spain  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Al- 
raohades  having  put  an  end  to  their  temporal  dominion, 
their  descendants  exercise  to  this  day  a  kind  of  spiritual 
superiority  over  the  Moslem  negroes  in  Barbary,  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  etc  At  present  the  Marabuts  form  a 
kind  of  priestly  order,  ofliciating  at  mosques  and  chap- 
els, explaining  the  Koran,  providing  the  faithful  with 
amulets,  prophesying,  and  working  miracles.  They  are 
looked  up  to  with  great  awe  and  reverence  by  the  com- 
mon people,  who  also  allow  them  a  certain  vague  li- 
cense over  their  goods  and  chattels,  their  wives  not  ex- 
cluded. The  Great  Marabut  ranks  next  to  the  king, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Marabut  is  generally  hereditary. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  Marabuts  of  our  day  is  the 
celebrated  Mohammedan  warrior  Abd-el-Ka(ler,  who 
was  bom  in  1807,  and  in  1832  opened  the  contest  against 
the  French  to  expel  the  latter  from  African  territory, 
which  resulted  so  unsuccessfully  to  the  Mohammedan 
cause. 

Marafosohi,  Prospkro,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  Sept.  29, 1653,  at  Macerata;  enteretl  the  priesthood 
while  yet  a  youth ;  became  canon  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  later  bishop  in  partibus  of  Cyrene.  He  enjoyed  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  several  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
papal  chair.  Clement  XI,  in  1721,  gave  him  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Oesarea  and  Cappadocia;  Benedict  XIII 
created  him  cardinal  in  1724,  and  in  1726  made  him 
vicar-general  of  Rome.  He  died  Feb.  24, 1732. — Hoefer, 
.Votir.  Bioff,  Generate,  xxiii,  847. 

Ma'rah  (Hebrew  Afarah',  rrn-O,  bitterness,  from  the 
taste  of  the  water;  Sept,  Mtppa,  DiKpia,  ViUg.  Mam), 
a  brackish  fountain,  forming  the  sixth  station  of  the 
Israelites,  three  days  tlistant  fr«)m  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  83 ;  Numb,  xxiii,  8).  Finding 
here  a  well  so  bitter  that,  thirsty  as  they  were,  they 
could  not  drink  it^  water,  they  murmured  against  Mo- 
ses, who  at  the  divine  direction  cast  in  "a  certain  tree," 
by  which  means  it  was  made  palatable.  *^  It  has  been 
suggested  (Burckhardt,  iftfria,  p.  474)  that  Moses  made 
use  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  Ghurhud  (Robinson  says 
[i,26]  the  Peganum  retusum  of  Fontkal,  Flora  .Eg.  A  rab. 
p.  Ixvi ;  more  correctly,  the  yitraria  tridentnta  of  I)es- 
fontaines,  Flora  Atlant,  i,372),  and  which  still,  it  is  im- 
plied, would  be  found  to  operate  similarly.     Robinson, 


however  (i,  67),  could  not  find  that  this  or  any  ti«e  wai 
now  known  by  the  Araba  to  poaaeas  such  properties ;  nor 
would  those  berries,  he  says,  have  been  found  so  early  in 
the  season  as  the  timo  when  the  Israelites  reached  th« 
region.  It  may  be  added  that,  had  any  such  resource 
ever  existed,  ita  eminent  usefulness  to  the  supply  of  hu- 
man wanta  would  hardly  have  let  it  perish  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  desert.  Further,  the  expression  *  the  Lord 
atiowed'  seems  surely  to  imply  the  miraculous  char- 
acter of  the  traDsactioo.**  With  regard  to  the  cure 
of  the  water,  it  has  been  well  argued  (Kitto,  Pictorial 
History  o/Paltstine,  p.  209)  that  no  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  on  natural  grounds  has  proved  consistent  or 
satbfactory ;  neither  is  there  any  tree  in  that  region  or 
elsewhere  now  known  which  possesses  such  virtue  in 
itself,  or  which  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Arabs.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude,  aa,  in- 
deed, the  narrative  spontaneously  suggests,  that  the 
shmb  selected  was  indifferent,  being  one  nearest  at 
hand,  and  that  the  restorative  property  ceased  with  the 
special  occasion  which  had  called  for  its  exercise,  leav- 
ing the  well  to  resume  ita  acrid  taste  as  at  present  found. 

The  name  Marah,  in  the  form  of  A  marah,  is  now 
home  by  the  barren  bed  of «  winter  torrent,  a  little  be- 
yond which  is  still  found  a  well  called  ffoitarak,  the  bit- 
ter waters  of  which  answer  to  this  description.  Camela 
will  drink  it,  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  never  parUke  of  it 
themselves — and  it  is  said  to  be  the  oiUy  water  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot  drink.  The 
water  of  this  well,  when  first  taken  into  the  month, 
seems  insipid  rather  than  bitter,  but  when  held  in  the 
mouth  a  few  seconds  it  becomes  exceedingly  nauseous. 
The  well  rises  within  an  elevated  mound  sturounded  by 
sand-hills,  and  two  small  date-trees  grow  near  it.  The 
basin  b  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
about  two  feet  deep.  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav,  in  Syria, 
p.  472  i  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  96  sq. ;  BartleU,  Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert,  p.  80 ;  and  other  travellers.)  "Wi- 
ner says  iilandwb.  s.  v.)  that  a  still  bitterer  well  lies 
east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tischendorf,  it  ap- 
pears, has  supported.  Lepsius  prefers  tcady  GhurundeL 
Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that  the  claim  may  be  led  between 
this  and  Howarah,  but  adds  in  a  note  a  mention  of  a 
spring  south  of  Howarah  *  so  bitter  that  neither  men 
nor  camels  could  drink  it/  of  which  *  Dr.  Graul  (ii,  254) 
was  told.'  The  Ayoun  J/oumi,  *  wells  of  Moses,*  which 
local  tradition  assigns  to  Marah,  are  manifestly  too  close 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  probable  spot  of  crossing  it, 
to  suit  the  distance  of  *  three  days'  journey.*  The  soil 
of  this  region  is  described  as  being  alternately  gravelly, 
stony,  and  sandy ;  under  the  range  of  the  Gebel  Warden 
chalk  and  fiints  are  plentiful,  and  on  the  direct  line  of 
route  between  Ayoun  Mouse  and  Howarah  no  water  ia 
found  (Robinson,  i,  e?)."     See  Exodb. 

Mar'alah  (Heb.  Maralah',  nbjnr,  a  trembling: 
Sept.  MapaXci),  a  place  on  the  southem  boundary  of 
Zebulon,  but  apparently  within  the  bounds  of  Issachar, 
west  of  Sarid  and  east  of  Dabbasfaeth  (Josh,  xix,  11). 
These  indications  point  to  some  locality  not  far  from 
the  present  Mujeidil,  although  the  name  would  seem  to 
agree  better  with  that  of  the  neighboring  rite^  MelvL 
The  latter  place  agrees  with  the  identification  of  Porter, 
who  remarks  that  Malul  is  a  little  village  about  four 
miles  south-wefit  of  Nazareth,  on  the  top  of  a  bill,  con- 
taining the  mins  of  a  temple,  and  other  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  surrounding  rocks  and  clifl»  are  some 
excavated  tombs  {Handbook,  p.  885).    See  Nahacai* 

Maran-a'tha  (Mapav  d^d,  from  the  Aramcan 
iiri<  "I'^TS,  maran'  atkah',  our  Lord  comes,  L  e.  to  judg- 
ment, Eiuxtorf,  Lex.  Chald,  coL  1248,  and  ao  found  in  the 
Peshito  version),  a  phrase  added  to  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication by  way  of  appeal  to  the  divine  Head  of 
the  Church  for  ratification  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22).  See  Akatb- 
KMA.  ''  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined  with  the  preceding 
*■  anathema,'  but  this  is  unnecessary ;  at  all  events  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  adding  emphasis  to  the  previous 
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adjuration.  It  rather  appears  to  be  added '  as  a  weighty 
watchword*  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
truth  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  meet  him  (Alford,  Gr»  Test,  ad  loc.)«  If*  on 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken  to  mean,  as  it  may, 
'  our  Lord  hcu  come,'  then  the  connection  is, '  the  curse 
will  remain,  for  the  Lord  has  come  who  will  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  reject  him.'  Thus  the  name  *  Ma- 
ronite'  is  explained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah,  were  constantly  saying  J/aran, 
L  e.  Lord ;  to  which  the  Christians  answered  Afaran 
atha,  the  Lord  is  come,  why  do  you  still  expect  him  ? 
(Stanley,  Corinthiani^  ad  loc)." 

Maranos  is  one  of  the  names  used  to  designate 
the  new  Christians  of  Spain,  i.  e.  those  Jews  (q.  v.) 
who,  during  the  religious  persecutions  under  Komish 
rule,  publicly  avowed  conversion  to  Christianity  and 
yet  privately  confessed  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  as 
e.  g.  the  family  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.).  The  name  owes 
its  origin  to  the  fact  that  not  only  Jews,  but  also  Moon 
(q.  V.)  made  a  feigned  profession  of  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,     i^ee  Inquisition  ;  Spain. 

Maran(us),  Prudbntius,  a  noted  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom,  according  to  Winer  {TheoL  Literature  p. 
664),  at  Sezanne,  whilst  Le  Cerf  {Bibliofh,  historique  de 
la  Cong,  de  St,  Maur,  p.  293)  and  Zedler  (f/niversallex' 
ikon)  consider  him  to  have  been  bom  at  Troyes,  in 
Champagne,  October  14, 1683.  In  1703  he  entered  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  taking  the  vows  at  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Faron,  at  Meaux.  He  subsequently  resided  at 
the  Convent  of  St  Germain  des  Pr^s,  Paris.  He  died 
April  2, 1762.  He  published  the  works  of  Cyril  of  Jera- 
salera  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1720 ;  Venice,  1763). 
Though  the  best  edition  of  Cyril's  works,  it  was  attack- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  Meinoires  de  Trevoux.  Mara- 
nus  defended  himself  in  hb  Diuertation  mr  les  semi- 
Ariena  (Paris,  1722).  He  also  completed  the  edition  of 
the  works  of  Cyprian  commenced  by  St  Baluze  (Paris, 
1726;  Venice,  1728),  and  published  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion (Paris,  1742;  Venice,  1747).  He  published  also  a 
work  of  hb  own  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  under  the  title 
JHviaitfU  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Christi  manifetta  in  scrips 
turis  et  traditione  (Paris,  1746).  This  work  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  treato  of  the  proofs  contained 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ;  the  second,  of  the 
unanimity,  on  this  point,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  of  the  different  sects ;  the  third,  of  the  continuous 
controversies  with  the  Jew^  heathen,  and  heretics;  and 
the  fourth,  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  fathers. 
It  contains,  besides,  arguments  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Maranus  took  also  an  active  part  in 
the  controversies  arising  from  the  bull  '' Unigenitus 
Dei  lilius,"  siding  with  the  party  called  appeUant$;  and, 
although  he  had  written  nothing  on  the  subject,  he  had 
in  consequence  to  endure  great  annoyances  from  the 
acceptantSj  who  were  the  strongest.— Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cyklopddie^  ix,  9.     See  Jansenists.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Maratta  or  Marattl.  CAftix>,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  near  Ancona,  May,  1626; 
became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  a  devout 'student 
of  Raphael's  works,  and  chose  Rome  as  his  permanent 
residence.  He  was  employed  by  Clement  IX  and  by 
four  other  successive  popes,  and  received  the  title  of 
painter  ordinary  to  Louis  XIV,  for  whom  he  painted 
a  picture  of  Daphne.  His  Madonnaa  are  admired 
for  modest  dignity  and  amiable  expression.  Maratta 
also  excelled  in  the  art  of  etching.  He  was  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  Roman  school  He  died  in 
1713. 

Maraviglia  (Latin  Afirabiiia),  Giuseppe  Maria, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  a  native  of  Milan,  flourished  near 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centurj'-.'  He  at  first  belonged 
to  the  body  of  regular  clergy,  was  commissioned  in  1661 
to  teach  ethics  in  Padua,  and  exchanged  the  duties  of 
proWncial  prior  for  those  of  bishop  at  Novara  in  1667. 


He  died  there  in  1684.  Among  his  works  we  find  Legei 
honesta  Vita  (Ven.  1667, 12mo),  a  moral  treatise  dedica- 
ted to  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden : — Leges  Doctiina  a 
sasuiis  Patribus  (Venice,  1660, 24mo)  : — Proteus  ethico' 
politicus  sen  de  muU\formi  homiais  statu  (Venice,  1660, 
folio) : — Pseudonutntia  veterum  et  recentiorum  explosOf 
seu  deJUe  dicinationibus  adhibenda  (Ven.  1662,  foL): — 
De  erroribus  virorum  doctorum  (Ven.  1662, 12mo^  Rome, 
1667, 4to)  :—Ijegatus  adprincipes  Christianas  (Ven.  1666, 
12mo): — Ammcestramenti  dell*  ani/na  Christiana  (No- 
vara, 1675, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Aowr.  Biog,  Gen,  xxxiii,  362, 

Marbach,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Lindau  Aug.  24, 1521,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
commenced  in  1539  the  study  of  theology.  He  became 
successively  deacon  at  Jena  in  1640,  preacher  at  Ivry  in 
1644,  and  at  Strasburg  in  1545.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  by  the  latter  city  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  together 
with  Sleidan.  In  1652  he  was  appointed  chief  pastor 
and  professor  of  theology.  Here  he  labored  to  intro- 
duce the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  the  place  of  the  Re- 
formed, whereby  he  became  involved  in  numberless 
controversies.  In  1666  he  was  employed  by  the  elector 
Otto  Henry  to  organize  the  Reformation  in  the  Palati- 
nate, and  in  1 667  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He 
ceased  preaching  in  1658,  and  died  deacon  of  Thomaa 
College,  March  17,  1681.  He  wrote  Christlichtr  uwi 
wahrhafter  Unterricht  von  d,  Worten  d,  Kinaetzung  d,  heiL 
Abendmals^  etc  (Strasb.  1566,  8vo),  and  other  simiUr 
works,  all  upholding  the  ultra-Lutheran  views.  See 
Treuss,  Situation  interieure  de  VEglise  Lutherienne  de 
Strasbourg  sous  la  direction  de  Marbach  (Strasb.  1867) ; 
Pierer,  Universal' Lexikon,  x,  862 ;  Herzog,  Real^EncgkL 
ix,  10. 

Marban,  Pedro  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  mission- 
ary, flourished  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1676  he  went  to  Bolivia,  and  later  to  Mexico,  and  la- 
bored industriously  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among 
the  savages  of  America,  and  finally  became  superior  of 
all  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  quarter.  He 
wrote  Arte  de  la  I^engua  Moxa,  con  su  vocabulario  y 
catechismo  (Lima,  1701, 8vo). — Hoefer,  Kouv.Biog,  Gen. 
xxxiii,  361. 

Marbeck  or  Merbeoke,  John,  the  composer  of 
the  solemn  and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  **  Prices'* 
and  Responses  in  use  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  to 
our  day  with  only  slight  modifications,  was  organist  of 
Windsor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  suc- 
cessor. A  zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join 
a  society  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St  George's 
Chapel,  and  a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers 
were  seized,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Marbeck  were 
found  notes  on  the  Bible,  together  with  a  concordance, 
in  English.  He  and  his  three  colleagues  were  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  The 
others  were  executed  according  to  their  sentence ;  but 
Marbeck,  on  account  of  his  great  musical  talents,  and 
being  rather  favored  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
principles,  and  to  publish  his  work,  which  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Boke  of  Common  Praier^  noted.  The 
colophon  is  "  Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  printer  to 
the  kinges  majestie,  1 560,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solum"  (a  verbatim  reprint  was  given  by  John  Pick- 
ering. London,  1848,  sm.  4to).  In  the  same  year  appear- 
ed also  his  Concordance  of  the  Whole  Bible  (1560,  folio), 
the  first  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  English ;  and,  in 
1574,  The  Lives  of  Holy  Saints^  Prophets^  Patriarchs^ 
and  others ;  and,  subsequently,  his  other  books  connect- 
ed with  religious  history  and  controversy.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  ofBiitish  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  English 
Cychp,  8.  v. 

Marble  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vers.  of  two 
forms  of  the  same  Heb.  word,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  signified  by  others  differently  rendered.    CO  (sheeh, 
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Esth.  1,6,  Sept.  Toptvo^ ;  Cant  v,  15,  Sept.  fiapfi&ptvoi)^ 
or  d^d  (ska'yith,  1  Chron.  xxix,  2,  Sept,  irapioi)^  so 
called  from  its  whiteness,  undoubtedly  refer  to  a  pure 
kind  of  marble,  fidpfiapoQ  (Rev.  xviii,  12).  Primary 
limestone,  or  marble,  is  a  simple  rock,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  In  ita  puie  state,  it  is  granular,  crystal- 
line, and  of  a  color  varying  from  pure  white  to  gray  and 
yellowish.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  irregular  masses, 
or  bedn,  or  large  nodules,  with  little  or  no  appearance  of 
stratification ;  more  generally,  however,  it  is  regularly 
stratitied,  and  these  strata  alternate  with  other  rocks, 
and  are  of  all  varieties  of  thickness.  The  texture  va- 
ries from  a  highly  crystaUine,  of  a  larger  or  finer  grain, 
to  a  compact  and  even  earthy.  Other  substances  are 
sometimes  combined  with  the  simple  rock,  which  mod- 
ify it«  appearance  and  texture,  such  as  mica,  quartz, 
hornblende.  It  is  never  found  in  veins,  except  in  the 
form  of  regular  oystals,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  exactly 
resembles  quartz.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  limestones,  where  the  latter  do  not  happen  to 
contain  organic  remains.  In  the  primary  limestone, 
strictly  speaking,  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  dis- 
covert With  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said,  they,  like  the  primary  schists,  are 
almost  destitute  of  organic  bodies.  Like  the  strata 
which  it  accompanies,  beds  of  limestone  are  often  bent 
and  contorted,  evidently  from  disturbance  below.  The 
colors  vary  from  a  pure  white,  which  constitutes  the 
statuary  marble,  to  various  shades  of  gray,  brown,  black, 
and  green.  These  tints  are  derived  from  a  carbona- 
ceous matter  or  oxide  of  iron,  or  an  admixture  of  other 
minerals. 

Several  other  terms  occur  in  Esth.  i,  6,  as  the  names 
of  stones  in  the  pavement  of  the  magnificent  hall  in 
which  Ahasuerus  feasted  the  princes  of  hb  empire.  That 
rendered  **  white"  marble,  is  "i^,  (2nr,  which  some  take  to 
signify  Parian  marble,  others  white  marble;  but  nothing 
certain  w  known  about  it.  In  Arabic,  the  word  dar 
signifies  a  large  pearl.  Now  pearls  were  certainly  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  in  decorating  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments in  royal  palaces,  but  that  pearls  were  also  used  in 
the  pavements  of  even  regal  dining-rooms  is  improbable 
:n  itself,  and  umnipportcd  by  any  known  example.  The 
Septiiagint  refers  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  stone  resem- 
bling pearls  (ttiVvivoc  ^i^oi:\  by  which,  as  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  conjectures,  it  intends  to  denote  the  A  Uibastriteg 
of  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xxxvi,7, 8),  which  is  a  kind  of  ala- 
baster with  the  gloss  of  mother-of-pearL  See  Alabas- 
ter. The  13113  ihahat';  Sept.  trpapaydirric, "  red"  mar- 
ble) of  the  same  passage  was,  Gesenius  thinks,  the  vrrde- 
antiquey  or  half-porphyry  of  Eg\*pt,  The  P'lnb  (socke '- 
retk;  Sept,  UriptvoQ  Xi^of,  **  black**  marble)  is  likewise 
there  mentioned  with  the  other  kinds  of  marble  for 
forming  a  pavement,  Gesenius  say?,  |)erhaps  tortoise- 
shell.  Others,  from  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac,  think 
it  refers  to  black  marble.  It  was  probably  some  spotted 
variety  of  marble.  See  Mini^raixkjy.  The  pavement 
in  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  was  no  doubt  of  mosaic  work, 
the  floors  of  the  apartments  being  laid  with  painted 
tiles  or  slabs  of  marble,  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Russell 
describes  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  modem  tiroes. 
In  these  a  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the  courts  is  of 
mosaic,  and  it  is  usually  that  part  which  lies  between 
the  fountain  and  the  arched  alcove  on  the  south  side 
that  is  thus  beautified.     See  Hoihe. 

**  The  marble  pillars  and  tesseree  of  various  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia  itself, 
where  marble  of  various  colors  is  found,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Hamadan,  Susiana  (Marco  Polo,  Travels^  p. 
78,  ed.  Bohn ;  Chardin,  Votf,  iii,  280,  308,  358,  and  viii, 
263 ;  P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi'y  ii,  260).  The  so-called  mar- 
ble of  Solomon's  architectural  works,  which  Josephus 
calls  \i^oQ  Xfi;«c«»f ,  may  thu«  have  been  limestone — (a) 
from  near  Jerusalem;  (6)  from  Lebanon  (Jura  lime- 
atone),  identical  with  the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  at 


Baalbek ;  or  (c)  white  marble  from  Arabia  or  daewhcn 
(Josephus,  A  nt,  viii,  8, 2 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  62 ;  Pliny,  H.  A". 
XXX vi,  12;  Jamieson,  Mmeralogyt  P*  '^I ;  Riiuroer,  PaL 
p.  28 ;  Volney,  Trav.  ii,  241 ;  Kitto,  Pk^  Gtogr,  of  PaL 
p.  73,  88 ;  Robinson,  ii,  493 ;  iii,  508 ;  Stanley,  S,  and  P, 
p.  807, 424 ;  Wellsted,  Trav,  i,  426 ;  ii,  I43>  That  this 
stone  was  not  marble  seems  probable  from  die  remark 
of  Josephus,  that  whereas  Solomon  oonstnicted  his  build- 
ings of  *  white  stone,*  he  caused  the  roads  which  led  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  made  of  *  Uack  stone,'  probably  the 
black  basalt  of  the  Haurftn ;  and  also  from  his  account 
of  the  porticoes  of  Herod's  temple,  which  he  says  were 
/iovoXt^oi  XiVKorrjTtjg  fwpfjiapov  (Josephus,  Ant,  L  c, 
and  War^  v,  5, 1 , 6 ;  Kitto,  ut  tup,  p.  74, 75, 80, 89).  But 
whether  the '  costly  stone'  employed  in  Solomon's  build- 
ings was  marble  or  not,  it  seems  clear,  from  the  exprea- 
sions  both  of  Scripture  and  Josephus,  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  '  great  stones,'  whose  weight  can  scarcely  have 
been  less  than  forty  tons,  must  have  come  from  Lebaoon 
(1  Kings  V,  14-18;  vii,  10;  Josephus,  Ani,  viii,  2,  9). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple 
and  elsewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  Ke- 
mains  of  marble  columns  still  exist  in  abundance  at  Je- 
rusalem (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  9, 4, 6,  and  1 1 , 3, 5 ;  Williams, 
Holy  C'i/y,  ii,  380;  Sandys,  p.  190;  Robinson,  i,  801, 
805)."    See  Stone. 

Marburg  Bible  is  the  name  given  to  an  edition 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  published  at  Marburg  (1712.4toX 
under  the  care  of  Prof.  Dr.  Horch  (with  the  aid  of  oth- 
ers, particularly  of  inspector  Scheffer,  in  Berleburg). 
It  contains  the  text  of  Luther's,  corrected  by  compari- 
son with  the  original  texts,  and  gives,  in  the  introdoc- 
tions  and  in  the  headings,  commentaries  on  the  moat 
important  allegories  and  prophecies  (by  Cocceius).  The 
most  complete  of  these  are  the  notes  on  Solomon's  Song 
and  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  the- 
ologians and  Mystics  of  that  time,  and  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Mystic  Berleburg  Bible  (172^74,  8  vols. 
ful.),  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  UttU  M3r8tic  Bible. 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddiei  ix,  13.     See  Beblebubo 

BlBL£. 

Marburg  Conference,  a  gathering  of  all  the  re- 
formed theological  leaders,  held  at  the  city  of  Marbui^g, 
Oct  3, 1529,  and  designed  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an 
agreement  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  and  their  ad- 
herents. The  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  one  of  the 
noblest  princes  of  the  Reformation  days,  believing  Chat 
the  dissensions  in  the  Protestant  camp  should  be  allayed, 
directed  all  his  energies  towards  the  conciliation  of  the 
two  reformed  factions,  caused  by  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  ob6er\-ance  of  the  eucharistic  ceremony. 
With  such  a  purpose  in  view,  he  invited  the  principal 
theologians  of  both  parties  to  meet  for  the  purpoae  of 
comparing  their  opinions  in  a  friendly  manner.  Melanc- 
thon  had  already,  in  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spirea,  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  attend  such  a  conference  {Corp„ 
Ref,  i,  1050  and  1078),  and  even  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  attached  no  special  importance  to  the 
differences  concerning  the  Eucharist  (Corp,  Re/.i,  1046). 
Philip  of  Hesse  now  applie<l  to  Zwingle  (Zwingli  Opp, 
viii,  287),  who  also  expressed  his  willingness  to  come 
(Zwingli  Opp,  viii,  662).  Luther,  however,  at  firrt 
strongly  opposed  the  plan,  fearing  that  it  might  result 
in  more  harm  than  good;  but  the  landgrave  persisting, 
Luther  finally  consented,  and  on  Sept.  30, 1529,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Cruciger,  Jonas,  Mykonius,  and  Meniua, 
accompanied  by  the  Saxon  counselli>r  Eberhard,  went 
to  Marburg,  where  Philip  had  called  the  conference. 
The  Swiss  theologians  had  arrived  the  day  befon; 
among  them,  Zwingle,  professor  Rudolph  Collin,  CEco- 
lampadius,  Sturm,  Bucer,  and  Hedio.  Osiander,  Brenx, 
and  Agricola  arrived  only  on  October  2.  A  number  of 
other  theologians  and  eminent  persons  from  all  parts  of 
(Germany  were  also  present.  After  a  private  conference 
between  Luther  and  (Ecolampadius,  and  Zwingle  and 
Melancthon,  the  public  debates  commenced.  **  In  the 
first  place,  several  points  were  discoased  toochiog  the 
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dlvini^  of  Christ,  original  sin,  baptism,  the  Word  of 
God,  etc,  regarding  which  the  Wittenbergers  suspected 
the  orthodoxy  of  Zwingle.  These  were  all  secondary 
matters  with  Zwingle,  in  reference  to  which  he  dropped 
his  unchurchly  views,  and  declared  his  agreement  with 
the  views  of  the  cscumenical  councils.  But  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  was  the  more 
persistent.  Appealing  to  John  vi,  38,  *  The  flesh  prof- 
iteth  nothing,*  he  argned  the  absurdity  of  Luther's 
view"  (Kurtz).  Luther  had  insisted  upon  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  expression.  Hoc  est  corpus  meum. 
Both  parties  disputed  without  arriving  at  any  better 
appreciation  of  each  other's  views.  *^  Agreement  was 
out  of  the  question.  Zwingle,  nevertheless,  declared 
himself  ready  to  maintain  fraternal  fellowship,  but  Lu- 
ther and  his  party  rejected  the  offer.  Luther  said,  'Ihr 
habt  einen  andem  geist  denn  wir.' "  Still  the  conference, 
while  failing  in  its  main  object,  was  not  entirely  fruit- 
less. *^  Luther  found  that  his  opponents  did  not  hold 
a^  offensive  views  as  he  supposed,  and  the  Swiss  also 
that  Luther's  doctrine  was  not  so  gross  and  Capemaitic 
as  they  thought."  Both  parties  engaged  to  refrain  in 
future  from  publishing  injurious  pamphlets  against  each 
other  as  they  had  formerly  done,  and  agreed  "to  ear- 
nestly pray  God  to  lead  them  all  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  truth."  At  the  request  of  the  Undgrave, 
Luther  drew  up  a  series  of  fifteen  articles  (Articles  of 
Marbuig),  containing  the  common  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  which  were  subscribed  to  by 
the  Zwinglians.  "  In  the  first  fourteen  they  declared 
unanimous  consent  to  the  oecumeucical  faith  of  the 
Church  against  the  errors  of  papists  and  Anabaptists. 
In  the  fifteenth  the  Swiss  conceded  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  sacrament^  but  they 
could  not  agree  to  his  corporeal  presence  in  the  bread 
and  wine**  (Kurtz).  The  Articles  of  Marburg  were  sub- 
sequently used  as  a  basis  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
(q.  v.).  See  L.  J.  K.  Schmitt,  Das  Religionsgespriich  z, 
Marburg  (Marb.  1840) ;  A.  Ebrard,  D.  Gesch.  d.  Dogma^s 
v,k,A bendmahlcj  ii,  268 ;  Hassenkamp^  i/essiche  Kirchen' 
pesch.  ii,  1,  p.  35  sq. ;  H.  Heppe,  D./iin/zekn  Marburger 
A  rtikel  (Cassel,  1847  and  1854) ;  Krauth,  The  Conserva- 
tive R^ormation  (Philadel  1871,  8vo),  p.  355  sq.,  427; 
Hagenbach,  HisU  of  Doctrines,  ii,  809,  314;  Gieseler, 
Eccles.  Hist,  (Harper's  edit,),  iv,  133;  Kurtz,  CA.  Hist, 
since  the  Reformationj  p.  72  sq. ;  Uerzog,  Recd-Encykh' 
/>flWu!,  ix,  13  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Marbury,  Edward,  an  English  minister  of  the 
17th  century,  became  rector  of  St.  James's,  Garlickhithe, 
London,  in  1613;  subsequently  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Paul's  Wharf,  and  retired  from  public  labors  during  the 
Rebellion.  He  died  about  1655.  Marbury  published 
A  Commentary  on  Obadiah  (Lond.  1649,  4to)  '.r—A  Com- 
mentary on  Habakkuk  (1650,  4to).— Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Maroa,  Pierkr  de,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian and  historian,  was  bora  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  Jan. 
24, 1594.  He  was  of  good  family,  was  brought  up  by 
the  Jesuits  of  Auch,  and  afterwards  studied  Uiw  at  Tou- 
louse. In  1613  he  became  member  of  the  Council  of 
Pau,  and  when,  in  1621,  this  body  was  erected  into  a 
parliament  by  Louis  XIII,  he  was  appointed  iU  presi- 
dent, as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  Romanism.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  1632,  he  entered 
the  (church.  In  1639  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  having  commissioned  him  to  re- 
ply to  Hersent's  Optatus  Gallus,  Marca  composed  De 
Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  (Paris,  1641  sq.),  which 
is  his  ablest  work,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of 
Conserans,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1643.  The  pope, 
however,  would  not  approve  the  Galilean  writer  as  in- 
cumbent of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  sanctioned  at  Rome  until  Marca  had  recalled  the 
work  in  1647.  In  1662  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bbhopric  of  Toulouse ;  later  was  transferred  to  the  archi- 
episoopal  see  of  Paris,  and  there  died  in  the  year  of  his 
transfer,  1662.    He  wrote  also  Dissertatio  de  Primatu 


Lugdunensi  et  cateris  primatibus  (1644,  8vo)  i-^Relatitm 
de  ce  qui  s*est/ait  depuis  1653  dans  les  assemblies  des 
eveques  au  sujet  des  cinq  propositions  (Paris,  1657,  4to). 
This  was  unfavorable  to  the  Jansenists,  and  was  refuted 
by  Nicole  in  his  Belga  percontaior,  and  some  othe< 
writers.  Collectbus  of  some  other  writings  of  Marca 
on  divers  subjects  were  publbhed  by  Baluze  (1669  and 
1681, 2  vols.8vo)  and  abbe  Faget  (1668, 4to),  who,  how- 
ever, brought  out  the  best  edition  of  Marca's  De  Concor- 
dia (Paris,  1663,  and  often).  See  Gallia  Christiana,  vols, 
i  and  vii ;  De  Faget,  Vie  de  Pierre  de  Marca ;  Bompart, 
Eloge  de  Marca  (Paris,  1672, 8vo) ;  De  Longuerue,  Dis^ 
sertaiions  diverses;  Mercure  de  France,  1644  to  1662; 
Fisquet,  France  Pontificale,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginerale,  xxxiii,  374 ;  Herzog,  Real-Kncykhp,  ix,  17  sq. 

Maroella,  St.,  is  the  name  of  two  saints  in  the 
Romish  Church.  (1)  One  of  these  was  a  Roman  wid- 
ow, the  intimate  friend  of  Paula  and  of  Eustochins, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  noted  Church  father  Jerome,  who 
said  of  her  that  we  could  judge  of  her  merits  by  her  no- 
"Gle  disciples.  Marcella  was  a  Christian,  and  deeply 
learned  in  the  Scriptures.  She  was  greatly  opposed  to 
the  errors  of  Origen,  who  mingled  the  dogmas  of  Ori- 
ental philosophy  with  the  truths  of  Christianity.  On 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture  she  consulted  Jerome ;  but 
she  herself  was  consulted  from  all  parts  as  a  great  the- 
ologian, and  her  answers  were  always  dictated  by  pru- 
dence and  humility.  She  died  A.D.  409,  soon  after  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Groths,  from  the  effects  of  the  assault 
and  abuse  of  the  troops  of  Alaric  She  is  commemo- 
rated January  31.  (2)  The  second,  a  martyr  of  the 
Church  in  Alexandria,  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Severus.     She  is  commemorated  June  28. 

MarceUians,  a  sect  of  heretics  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  4th  century;  so  called  from  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  whom  the  Arians  unjustly  accused  of 
reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius.  Epiphanius  informs 
us  that  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  his  day 
on  the  justness  of  charging  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  vrith 
the  heretical  tendencies  of  the  so-caDed  MarceUians. 
The  latter  denied  the  three  hypostases,  holding  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine 
nature,  to  exist  independently  only  until  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  offices,  and  then  to  return  again 
into  the  substance  of  the  Father.  See  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra. 

Maroellina,  a  noted  female  pupil  of  Carpocrates 
(q.  v.),  commenced  teaching  at  Rome  the  Gnostic  system 
of  her  instructor,  in  160,  under  Anicetus,  and  met  with 
so  great  success  (see  \nmB>u&^  Adv,  Har,  i,  25,6;  Epi- 
phanius, H(Br,  27,  6)  that  her  followers  and  pupils  were 
denominated  MarceUi$iisis,  This  is  the  sect  mentioned 
by  Celsus  (Orig.  c.  Celsum^  voL  v),  and  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  followers  of  Marcellus  of  AncA-^ra,  the  Mar- 
ceUians, Origen  asserts  that  he  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  Marcellinists.  Another  Marcellina  was  the  sister 
of  Ambrosius,  and  a  strict  ascetic — Herzog,  Beal-Ency^ 
klopddie,  ix,  20;  Pierer,  Universal-lAxikon,  x,855. 

Maroellinus,  a  native  of  Rome,  son  of  Projectus, 
is  said  to  have  been  noade  bishop  of  Rome  May  3, 296. 
As  he  lived  in  a  period  of  violent  persecution,  we  have 
but  little  certain  information  concerning  him ;  the  acta 
of  a  sjrnod  said  to  have  been  held  at  Sinuessa  in  303 
(publbhed  by  Mansi,  ColL  i,  1 250  sq. ;  and  Hardouin,  ColL 
Cone,  i,  217  sq.)  relate  as  follows:  Diocletian  had  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  hitherto  steadfast  bishop  to 
come  with  him  into  the  temple  of  Vesu  and  Isis,  and  to 
offer  up  incense  to  them ;  this  was  afterwards  proclaim- 
ed by  three  priests  and  two  deacons  who  had  Mritnessed 
the  deed,  and  a  synod  was  assembled  to  investigate  the 
aflbir  at  Sinuessa,  at  which  no  less  than  three  hundred 
bishops  were  present — ^  a  number  quite  impossible  for 
that  country,  especially  in  a  time  of  persecution"  (Dr. 
H.  B.  Smithj  in  Dollinger's  FabUs,  p.  82,  foot  note).  Mar- 
cellinus  denied  everything  for  the  first  two  days,  but  oo 
the  third  came  in,  his  head  covered  with  a8he^  and  mad« 
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t  full  confession,  adding  that  he  had  been  tempted  with 
gold.  The  synod  declared  that  Marcellinus  had  con- 
demned himself,  for  the  prima  sedes  nonjudicatur  a  quo- 
quam.  This  resulted,  however,  in  Diocletian  causing  a 
large  number  of  the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
synod,  and  even  Marcellinus  himself,  to  be  put  to  death, 
August  23, 303.  Although  the  Roman  Breviary  itself 
credits  this  account  of  the  weakness  and  punishment  of 
Marcellinus  (in  Noctum.  ii,  April  26),  this  account  of  the 
synod  is  now  considered  spurious  both  by  Romanists  and 
by  Protestants.  Indeed,  Augustine  {Dt  unico  baptismo 
contra  PettUanum^  c  16)  and  Theodoret  {Hist,  Ecdes,  i, 
2)  declared  the  statement  of  Marcellinus  having  be- 
trayed Christianity  and  offered  sacrifices  to  idols  false. 
Dr.  Dollinger,  in  his  FabUs  respecting  Popes  in  the  Mid' 
die  Ayes  (edit,  by  Dr.  H.  K  Smith,  N.  Y.  1872, 12mo),  p. 
84,  says  *'  the  acts  of  the  pretended  synod  are  evidently 
fabricated  in  order  to  manufacture  a  historical  support 
for  the  principle  that  a  pope  can  be  judged  bg  no  man. 
This  incessantly -repeated  sentence  is  the  red  thread 
which  runs  through  the  whole ;  the  rest  is  mere  appen- 
dage. By  this  means  it  is  to  be  inculcated  on  the  laity 
that  they  must  not  venture  to  come  forward  as  accusers 
of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  inferior  clergy  that  they  must 
not  do  the  like  against  their  superiors."  As  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  fabrication.  Dr.  Dollinger  assigns 
'*  those  troubled  sixteen  years  (498-514)  in  which  the 
pontificate  of  Symmachus  ran  its  course.  At  that  time 
the  two  parties  of  Laurentius  and  Symmachus  stood  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  Rome  as  foes.  People,  senate, 
and  clergy  were  divided;  they  fought  and  murdered  in 
the  streets,  and  Laurentius  maintained  himself  for  sev- 
eral years  in  possession  of  part  of  the  churches.  Sym- 
machus was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  grave  offences. 
.  .  .  The  hostile  party  were  numerous  and  influential 
.  .  .  and  therefore  the  adherents  of  Symmachus  caught 
at  this  means  of  showing  that  the  inviolability  of  the 
pope  had  been  long  since  recognised  as  a  fact  and  an- 
nounced as  a  rule.  .  .  .  This  was  the  time  at  which  £u- 
nodius  wrote  his  apology  for  Symmachus,  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly, was  also  the  time  at  which  the  Synod  of  Sin- 
uessa,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  Sylvester,  was  fabri- 
cated.^ Marcellinus  is  commemorated  in  the  Romish 
Church  April  24.  See  Pagi,  Crit,  in  annates  Baronii  ad 
ami,  302,  n.  18;  Papebroch,  A  eta  Sancta  in  Propyl,  Maji^ 
t,  viii ;  Xaver  de  Marco,  Difesa  di  alcuni  pontejici  di  er- 
rore,  c  12;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  i,  ^  sq.;  Hefele, 
Conciliengesch.  i,  118;  iii,  §  10,  note  2,  where  the  main 
authorities  against  the  fable  arc  cited.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MarcellUB,  St.  (martyr).  Aside  from  Marcellus  I, 
pope  of  Rome  (q.  v.),  and  Marcellus  of  Aparoea  (q.  v.), 
the  martyrologues  mention  a  number  of  other  martyrs 
of  that  name,  the  more  important  of  which  are : 

I.  Marcellus  who  perished  during  the  persecution 
of  Antoninus  Philosophus.  Having  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  a  repast  with  the  prefect  Priscus,  and  remon- 
strated with  the  latter  and  his  guests  on  account  of  their 
idolatry,  he  was  half  buried  in  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air,  and  died  thus  after  three  days.  The  year  140  is 
given  as  the  date  of  his  death ;  he  is  commemorated  on 
September  4.  See  Surius,  T.  V.  Gregorii  Turon.  Lib, 
de  gloriamart,  c  63 ;  Ruinart,  A  eta  primorum  mar- 
tyrum,  p.  78. 

II.  Marcfxlus,  the  chief  of  the  Trajan  Legion,  who, 
for  refusing  to  participate  in  heathen  sacrifices  at  Tin- 
gis,  in  Mauritania,  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Aurelianus  Agricola,  in  270.  See  Surius,  vol.  v ; 
Ruinart,  p.  302  sq.     He  is  commemorated  on  Oct,  20. 

III.  Marcellus  who  suffered  at  Argenton,  in  France, 
under  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  son  of  a 
heathen  father  and  a  Christian  mother,  who  brought 
him  up  a  Christian.  When  of  age,  he  fled  to  Argenton 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Aurelian.  Here  he 
wrought  some  wonderful  cures,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  prefect  Heraclius.  Arrested,  he  fearlessly 
confessed  his  faith,  and,  after  scourging,  was  roasted  on 
a  spit ;  but  as  this  neither  converted  nor  killed  him,  he 


was  beheaded.  He  is  commemorated  on  June  29.  Sd* 
Gregorii  Turon.  Lib,  de  gloria  mart,  c.  62. 

IV.  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Die,  in  France,  was  bom 
at  Avignon  of  Christian  parents,  and  religiously  brought 
up.  He  was  ordained  by  his  brother,  who  was  bishop 
of  Die  before  him.  At  the  time  of  his  election  another 
was  also  appointed,  but  he  was  taken  to  the  church  by 
his  adherents  and  there  reconciled  with  his  adversaries^ 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  dove  was  seen  to  descend 
upon  his  head.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Arians  for  opposing  their  views,  and  died  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  is  commemorated  on 
April  9.  See  Gregorii  Turon.  Lib,  de  gloria  confess,  c 
70.  —  Herzog,  ReaT-Encyklopddiej  ix,  22 ;  Picrer,  Unte," 
Lexikon,ji,Hbb,     (J.N.  P.) 

Marcellus,  bbhop  op  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  noted 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Synod  of  Ancj'ra  (814  or  315% 
held  at  the  end  of  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (see  Ak> 
ctra),  made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  Council  of  Ni* 
csBa  (326)  by  his  homoousian  views,  and  was  upheld  by 
Athanasius  and  the  whole  Western  Church.  We  next 
find  him  at  the  Council  of  Tyre  (886),  where  he  oppoeed 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  of  Maximus  III, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  of 
the  same  year,  he  declared  against  the  admission  of 
Arius  to  communion.  At  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  886,  the  Arians  having  the  majority,  Marcellus 
was  deposed  with  the  assent  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him.  After  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  May  22,887,  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric; 
but  once  more  expelled,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  West, 
where  he  was  absolved  by  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of 
Sardica  (847).  He  returned  to  Ancyra,  but  Basil,  who 
had  been  appointed  bishop  in  his  place,  refused  to  sur- 
render his  seat  Marcellus,  who  was  already  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  sub- 
sequently died.  St.  Jerome  states  that  he  wrote  several 
works,  principally  against  the  Arians ;  but  we  now  pos- 
sess under  his  name  only  a  letter  addressed  to  Julius  I, 
containing  an  exposition  of  his  doctrine,  given  by  St. 
Epiphanius ;  two  confessions  of  faith  j  given  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  some  passages,  quoted  by  Eusebius.  of  his 
work  against  Asterius.  There  has  been  great  diversity 
of  opinion  concerning  his  orthodoxy.  His  confessions 
are  perfectly  correct ;  but  in  the  passages  of  the  work 
against  Asterius,  his  doctrine,  otherwise  very  difficult  Uv 
make  out,  seems  to  border  on  Sabellianism.  Photinos 
of  Sirmium,  who  was  condemned  as.  a  heretic,  was  bis 
disciple,  and  had  been  his  deacon,  and  a  sect  who  re- 
fused to  admit  the  three  hypostases  took  the  name  of 
Marcellians  (q.  v.).  Yet  all  ecclesiastical  writers  agree 
in  calling  him  a  saint;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  enemies, 
the  Arians  and  other.s  unjustly  made  Marcellus  the  fa- 
ther  of  heretic  views.  See  Athanasius,  Apoll,  2;  Basil- 
ius,  £pist,  Iii ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl,  voL  ii ;  Socrates, 
Hist,  EccUs,  voL  i ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccl.  vol.  ii  and  iii ; 
Hermani,  Vie  de  St,  A  thanase ;  Du  Pin,  Bibl,  Ecdesias^ 
tiquff  ii,  79;  Rettberg,  MarcelUana  (Getting.  1794); 
Klose,  Gesch,  u.  lAhre  des  Marcellus  vnd  Photin  (Hamb. 
1837) ;  Zahn,  Marcellus  von  A  ncyra  (Gotha,  1867, 8vo) ; 
Willenborg,  Ueber  die  Orthodoxie  dfsMareeUus  (Mnnich, 
1859) ;  Schaff;  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  661  sq. ;  Hagpnbach,  History 
ofDoctrineSy  i,  256,  268,  868;  Lardner,  Works  (see  In> 
dex) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhpiidie^  ix,  22  sq. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Apamea  (1),  in  Syria^  near 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  distinguished  himself  par* 
ticularly  by  his  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
temples.  He  considered  them  as  maintaining  heathen 
tendencies  among  the  people.  Having  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  main  temple  of  the  city  with  the  help  of  sol- 
diers and  gladiators,  he  was  taken  by  the  people  and 
put  to  death.  His  sons  sought  to  avenge  his  death, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  pro\nncial  synod,  held  in  891. 

(2.)  Another  Marcellus  of  Apamea  is  mentioned,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  went  to  Antioch,  where  he  devoted  hiin^ 
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M^f  to  stady.  Dividing  his  fortane  among  the  poor,  he 
went  to  Ephesus,  and  there  attempted  to  support  him- 
self by  copying  books.  He  subsequently  joined  abbot 
Alexander  at  Constantinople,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
as  his  successor.  To  avoid  this  honor,  Marcellus  fled  to 
a  neighboring  convent  until  another  abbot  had  been  se- 
lected, and  then  returned  and  was  made  deacon.  The 
new  abbot,  named  John,  however,  became  jealous  of  his 
deacon,  and  obliged  him  to  perform  menial  service. 
Marcellus  cheerfully  submitted ;  but  after  the  death  of 
John  he  was  again  appointed  abbot.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  convent  acquired  such  reputation  that  it  had 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  other  convents  applied  to 
be  governed  by  pupils  of  Marcellus.  He  died  in  485. 
See  Fleury,  nist,  ad  a.  448 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop6dit, 
ix,  25 ;  Lardner,  Works  (see  Index). 

Marcellus  I,  Pope,  son  of  Benedict,  a  Roman 
priest,  succeeded  Marcellinus  (q.  v.)  as  bishop  of  Home 
(according  to  Pagi,  June  30, 308),  but  held  that  position 
only  during  eighteen  months.  He  endeavored  to  re- 
store ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  had  become  much 
relaxed  during  the  persecutions.  For  this  purpose  he 
organized  in  Rome  twenty  dioceses,  the  incumbents  of 
which  were  to  administer  to  converts  from  heathenism 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance.  They  were 
also  bound  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  martyrs.  By 
command  of  Maxentius,  who  had  ordered  him  to  resign 
his  office  of  bishop  and  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  condemned  to  serve  as  a  slave  in  the  im- 
perial stables.  After  nine  months  he  was  freed  by  his 
clergy,  and  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  Roman  matron 
named  Lucinia,  who,  it  is  said,  converted  that  house  af- 
terwards into  a  church.  Maxentius  was  so  angry  when 
he  heard  of  it  that  he  commanded  the  church  to  be 
turned  into  a  stable,  and  condemned  Marcellus  to  the 
lowest  employment  about  the  stables.  Marcellus  is  said 
to  have  died  a  martyr.  He  is  commemorated  on  the 
16th  of  January.— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  ix,21 ;  Pierer, 
Ufdcersal-Lexikony  x,  855.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Marcellus  II,  Pope,  succeeded  Julius  HI,  April  9, 
1555,  but  died  twenty-two  days  afterwards.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  Papal  States,  and  was  originally  named 
MarceUo  CervinL  He  was  first  secretary  of  Paul  III, 
and  afterwards  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce.  By  appoint- 
ment from  pope  Julius  III,  he  took  part  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  cardinal  legate,  and  evinced  in  that  capacity 
great  talents,  as  well  as  moderation.  His  election  gave 
rise  to  many  hopes,  which  were  speedily  crushed  by  his 
death,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  poison.  He  is  also  noted 
for  the  minor  but  curious  circumstance  of  his  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  pope, 
on  his  election,  lays  aside  his  baptismal  name  and  as- 
sumes a  new  one.  MarceUo  Cervini  retained  on  his 
elevation  the  name  which  he  had  previously  borne. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadie^  ix,  21 ;  Pierer,  Univer- 
sal^LexiJtonfXjSob;  Ch&mher»j Cyclop.;  BoYfQTt Jlist, o/ 
the  PopeA,  vii,  459 ,  Riddle,  Papaci/  (see  Index) ;  Artaux 
de  Montor,  Uist.  des  Souverains  Ponitfea  RomatnSy  s.  v. 

Marcellus,  Aaron  A.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  May  11, 1799;  was 
prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Dni.Van  Zandt  and 
Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  in  1820,  afterwards  followed  teaching,  and 
for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  Female  Seminary  in 
Syracuse,  and  subsequently  of  Schenectady,  X.  Y.  He 
removed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  a  short  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  but,  feeling  that  his  duty 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  in  1830.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Classis,  and  in  July, 
1830,  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
at  Lysander,  N.  Y.;  subsequently  of  the  Church  of 
Schaghticoke ;  missionary  near  the  Dry  Dock,  New 
York ;  principal  of  the  Lancaster  County  Academy,  Pa.; 
pastor  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1889;  of  the  Church  in 


Greenville,  N.  Y.,  in  1856 ;  and  in  1859  removed  to  Bef- 
gen,  N.  J.,  where  he  labored  as  a  teacher  until  he  died. 
May  24, 1860.  Mr.  Marcellus  was  courteous  and  refined 
in  manners,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  an  excellent  in- 
structor of  vonth.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  JJist,  Almanac, 
1861,  p.  252." 

March^shVan  (1J'^H*^P,  3farckeshvan%  of  the 
later  Hebrew ;  Joseph  us.  Ant,  MapcovdyTjQ,  i,  3,  3 ;  the 
Macedonian  AXog)  is  the  name  of  that  month  which 
was  the  eighth  of  the  sacred  and  the  second  of  the  civil 
year  of  the  Jews,  and  began  with  the  new  moon  of 
our  November.  There  was  a  fast  on  the  6th  in  memory 
of  Zedekiah*s  being  blinded,  after  he  had  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  his  sons  (2  Kings  xxv,  7).  l*his  month  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  by  its  numerical 
designation ;  except  once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (bia,  1 
Kings  vi,38;  Sept.  BaaX).  According  to  Kimchi,Bul  is 
a  shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  b'13'', "  rain,"  from  bs"*. 
The  signification  of  ram-month  is  exactly  suitable  to 
November  in  the  climate  of  Palestine.  Others  derive 
it  from  bba.  Benfey,  availing  himself  of  the  fact  that 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  express  the  name  of  the  god 
Baal,  according  to  their  dialect,  by  b^Z  (as  bisbar, 
'AyXi/3uAoc),  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  the 
months  are  often  called  after  the  deities.  Bui  may  have 
received  its  name  from  that  form  of  Baal  {Monatmamen, 
p.  182).  The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  might  have  been 
a])pealed  to  as  some  sanction  of  this  view.  He  supposes 
that  Marcheshvan  is  a  compound  name,  of  which  the 
syllable  mar  is  taken  from  the  Zend  Ameretdt,  or  its 
later  Persian  form  Mordad,  and  that  cheihvdn  is  the 
Persian  chezdn, "  autumn,"  both  of  which  arc  names  l>e- 
longiiig  lu  the  same  month  {L  c,  p.  13G  sq.).     See 

BUL. 

Marchetti,  Francois,  an  eminent  French  writer 
and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Maraeilles  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  17th  century;  was  educated  at  a  college  of 
the  "  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,"  entered  their  order  in 
1680,  and  became  one  of  the  ablest  members.  He  died 
at  his  native  place  in  1688.  Of  hb  works  the  follow- 
ing are  of  particular  interest  to  us :  Paraphrase  sur  les 
Kpitres  de  Saint  Pierre  (1639),  and  Traiti  sur  la  Meue 
avec  Cexplication  de  tes  ciremoniet, 

Marchetti,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of 
note,  was  born  at  Empoli,  in  Tuscany,  in  1753,  of  hum- 
ble parentage.  After  struggling  for  years  to  secure  the 
j  advantages  of  a  thorough  education,  he  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1777.  Later  he  took  up  the  pen  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  pf  the  Roman  see.  His  works,  which 
made  him  known  as  a  brilliant  Mrriter  and  a  learned  stu- 
dent, attracted  the  attention  of  pope  Pius  VI,  who  ac- 
corded him  a  pension  and  invested  him  with  different 
ofhces.  In  1798,  after  Rome  had  been  proclaimed  a 
republic,  he  was  banished.  In  1799  he  was  conducted 
to  Florence,  where  be  endured  imprisonment  for  one 
month.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (1800)  he  opened  an 
academy  of  theology.  When  the  excommunication  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  by  PiusYlI  became  known  (1809), 
Marchetti  and  cardinal  Mattel,  accused  of  aiding  the 
pope  in  this  violent  part,  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  Some  time  after  Marchetti  obtained  pei^ 
mission  to  go  to  his  native  town.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  1814 ;  in  1822  was  appointed  vicar  of  Rimini ;  in  1826 
became  secretary  of  the  Assembly  of  Bishops,  and  died 
Nov.  15,  1829.  Among  his  works,  which  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  we  find  Soffgio  critieo 
sopra  la  Sforia  Ecdenastica  di  Fleury  (Rome,  1780, 
12mo) : — Critica  delta  JStoria  Ecclesiastica  e  d^  discorsi 
di  Fleury  (Bologne,  1782,  2  vols.  12mo)  -.^Escerittuumi 
Ciprictniche  circa  il  battesimo  deyli  ereiici  (Rome,  1787, 
Svo)'.— Del  concilia  di  Sardica  (Rome,  1786,  8vo) :— // 
Chrigtianesimo  dimonstrabile  »opra  i  suoi  libri  (Rome, 
1795, 8vo) : — Strattemmenti  di/amiylia  sulla  atoria  delta 
retigione  con  le  $ue  prove  (Rome,  1800,  2  vols.  8vo) :~ 
La  Providenza  (Rome,  1797, 12mo)  \—MetamorfoH  vet* 
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dute  da  BtuiUde  Peremita  md  temdnare  dd  Mtcdo  xviii 
(Florence,  1799,  8vo) :— //  giedUm,  paraUelo  ddU  dot- 
trine  e  regole  ecdeakuHcke  (Rome,  1801,  8vo) : — Leziom 
$acre  dcUT  vngresto  del  popolo  di  Dio  m  Cananea  jmo 
alia  tchiaviiu  di  Babiloma  (Rome,  1803-8, 12  voU.  8vo) : 
^  Delia  Chieta  quanio  alto  stato  politico  della  citta 
(Rome,  1817-18,  3  vols.  8vo) :— La  vita  razimuile  deW 
vomo  (Rome,  1828, 8vo).  He  also  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  Giornak  Ecclesiastico  (Rome)  from  1788  to 
^98.     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Generale^  xxxiii,  491. 

Marcion  (Mapr/u;}/),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mar- 
cionites,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  2d  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  According  to  Tertullian, 
he  was  a  pilot.  Some  critics  have  expressed  their 
doubts  that  so  learned  a  man  should  have  followed  such 
a  trade,  but  nothing  proves  Marcion  having  been  a  very 
learned  man.  He  seems  to  have  at  first  connected  him- 
self with  the  Stoics,  and,  although  his  father  was  a 
bishop  (probably  of  Sinope),  he  long  inquired  into  the 
merits  of  Christianity  before  becoming  a  convert  to  it 
He  either  retained  some  of  his  former  views,  or  else  in- 
dulged in  new  speculative  views  which  caused  him  to 
be  excommunicated  by  his  own  father.  Epiphanius, 
who  states  that  Marcion  was  driven  out  of  the  Church 
for  having  seduced  a  young  girl  (not  credited  any  lon- 
ger by  modem  scholan,  as  Beausobre  and  Neander),  af- 
firms that  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  regain  admission 
into  it  by  affecting  to  be  deeply  penitent,  but  hb  father 
refused  to  adroit  him  again.  Marcion  now  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived,  according  to  Tillemont,  in  142, 
or,  according  to  Lipsius  {Zeitschri/t /lir  wiasemchaftL 
Theologiej  1847,  p.  77),  in  143  or  144,  but,  more  probably, 
in  138,  as  St.  Justin  mentions  his  residence  in  Rome  in 
his  Apology,  written  in  139.  According  to  St.  Epipha- 
nius, Marcion's  first  step  upon  reaching  Rome  was  to  ask 
readmission  into  the  Church,  but  he  was  refused.  The 
same  writer  further  states  that  Marcion  aimed  to  succeed 
pope  Hyginus,  who  had  just  died,  and  that  his  regret  at 
having  failed  was  the  cause  of  his  accepting  Gnosticism. 
These  Oriental  doctrines  were  then  preached  at  Rome 
by  a  Syrian  named  Cerdon.  Marcion  joined  him,  and 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  creating  an  abiding  schism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Quite  different  is  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius.  Marcion,  says  he,  was  at  first  received 
into  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  professed  at  first  orthodox 
views,  but  being  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  his  pry- 
ing, theorising  intellect  constantly  led  him  into  opinions 
and  practices  too  hostile  to  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  the  Church  to  escape  opposition,  and  he  was  there- 
fore constantly  involved  in  controversies,  in  which  he 
often  espoused  heretical  views.  After  repeated  warn- 
ings, he  was  finally  cut  off  from  communion  with  the 
Church, "  in  perpetuum  discidium  relegatus."  He  con- 
tinued to  teach,  still  hoping  to  become  reconciled  with 
the  Church.  Finally  he  was  offered  reconciliation  on 
the  condition  of  returning  with  all  his  followers,  but 
dice  vhile  endeavoring  to  do  so.  His  disciples  were 
then  but  few,  and  did  not  hold  all  the  doctrines  after- 
wards maintained  by  the  Marcionites,  who  flourished 
as  a  sect,  in  spite  of  untold  persecution,  until  the  6th  cen- 
tury, particularly  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  The 
most  distinguished  among  his  disciples  and  followers 
were  Apelles,  Lucanus,  Basilus,  RIastus,  and  Potitus. 

The  fundamental  point  of  Marcion's  heresy  was  a 
supposed  irreconciliable  opposition  between  the  Creator 
and  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
tween the  two  religious  systems,  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
peL  His  theological  system  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
St.  Epiphanius  accuses  him  of  recognising  three  first 
principles,  one  supreme,  ineffable,  and  invisible,  whom 
he  calls  good;  secondly,  the  Creator,  thirdly,  the  devil, 
or  perhaps  matter,  source  of  evil.  According  to  Tbe- 
odoret,  he  admitted  three,  the  good  God,  the  Creator, 
matter,  and  evil  which  governs  matter,  i.  c.  the  deviL 
It  is  proved  that  Marcion  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  considered  the 
Creator  as  a  first  principle,  or  as,  in  some  degree,  an  ema- 


nation of  the  good  God.  At  any  rate,  he  considered  them 
as  essentiaUy  antagonistic  This  conclusion  he  anived 
at  because  he  could  not  find  in  the  O.  T.  the  love  and 
charity  manifested  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  He  there- 
fore made  the  Creator,  the  God  of  the  Q.  T.,  the  author 
of  evil,  *^  malorum  factorem,"  by  which  he  meant  suffer- 
ing, not  moral  eviL  The  old  dispensation  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  the  reign  of  the  Creator,  who  chose  the 
Jews  for  .his  own  special  people,  and  promised  them  a 
Messiah.  Christ  is  not  this  Messiah,  but  is  the  Son  of 
the  invisible,  good  God,  and  appeared  upon  earth  in  hu- 
man form  (being,  perhaps,  but  a  phantom),  to  free  the 
soul  and  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  Creator.  Mar- 
cion also  supposed  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hell, 
he  did  not  deliver  those  who  in  the  O.  T.  are  desig- 
nated as  saints,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  David,  etc,  but  rather  those  who  had  disobeyed 
and  rejected  the  Creator,  like  Cain,  Esau,  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram.  The  other  doctrines  of  Marcion  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  these  principles^  He  disap- 
proved of  marriage,  and  did  not  admit  married  persons 
to  baptism,  considering  it  wrong  to  propagate  a  race 
subject  to  the  cniel  dominion  of  the  Creator.  His  dis- 
ciples, convinced  that  this  world  is  a  prey  to  evil,  hailed 
death,  even  a  martyr's,  as  freeing  them  from  it.  The^r 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Epiphanius's  assertion,  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
they  beUeved  in  the  transmigration  of  the  souL  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  baptized  several  times,  as 
if  the  sins  of  every  day  diminished  the  effect  of  that 
sacrament;  but  this  custom,  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  Tertullian,  was  probably  introduced  after  the  death 
of  Marcion.  Women  were  allowed  to  baptize  persona 
of  their  sex,  and  the  new  converts  were  admitted  to 
witness  the  mysteries.  To  make  the  Scripture  agree 
with  his  views,  Marcion  rejected  a  large  portion  of  the 
N.  T.  He  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people,  which  not  only 
differed  from,  but  was  entirely  oppcNsed  to  Christianity. 
He  admitted  but  one  Gospel,  and  that  a  truncated  ver- 
sion of  Luke's,  the  first  four  chapters  of  which  he  re- 
jected, making  it  to  commence  by  the  words :  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  C«sar,  God  came  to 
Capeniaum,  a  town  in  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  Sab- 
bath. He  carefully  omitted  all  the  passages  in  which 
Christ  acknowledged  the  Creator  as  his  Father.  Amoni^ 
the  Epistles,  he  admitted  those  to  the  Romans,  1st  and 
2d  to  the  Corint]iians,Galatians,  Ephesians,Philippian8i, 
Colossians,  1st  and  2d  to  the  Thessalonians,  Philemon^ 
and  some  part  of  a  supposed  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans;  but  aU  these  Epistles  were  expurgated  and 
interpolated  to  suit  his  views.  Marcion  also  compooed 
a  work  entitled  A  ntithetit ;  it  is  a  collection  of  paaoagea 
from  the  O.  and  the  N.T.  which  he  looked  upon  as  con- 
tradictory. In  reality,  the  system  of  Marcion  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  Mani  (q.  v.) ;  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  Marcion,  as  after- 
wards Mani,  thought  to  solve  the  problem  by  supposing^ 
two  first  principles ;  but  there  is  this  essentiid  difference 
between  them,  that  while  Marcion  based  his  system  on 
the  Scriptures,  interpreted  with  daring  subtility,  Mani 
derived  his  from  Parseeism,  without  direct  reference  to 
Christian  dogmas  or  traditions.  See  Tertullian,  Con- 
tia  Marcionentj libri  v ;  De Prascriptione Htnreticorum ; 
Justin,  Apologia ;  Irennus,  A  dvertut  Hares, ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Stromata,  iii,  8 ;  St  Epiphanius,  Panarium  ; 
Ittigius,  De  Httresiarchitj  sect  ii,  c  7 ;  Cave,  Hisiorin 
Litteraria,  i,  64;  Tillemont,  Memoires  JCcdes,  ii,  266; 
Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Afanicheistnej  litk  iv,  c  v,  viii ;  Lard- 
ner,  Ifist,  ofHeretictj  vol  ii,  c  x ;  Esnig,  DarateUung  des 
marcionitischen  Sgttenu,  from  the  Armenian  by  Neu- 
mann, in  the  ZeitschtiJ}  fur  hitt,  tkeoL  1^4 ;  Haihn,  An» 
(itkesis  Marcionit  (1823);  id.  De  canone  Marcionig  a»> 
tinomi  (1824);  Becker,  kramen  critique  de  rivat^iie  dm 
Marcion  (1837) :  Ritschl,  Das  Evangelium  Afarciom's  ir, 
d,  EvangeL  des  Lukas  (1846) ;  HUgenfeld,  Krit,  Unter- 
tuchungen  ii,  d.  Evangel,  Justin**  d,  dement,  Horn,  w,  J^ar« 
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eum*»  (1852) ;  Heim,  Mardony  $a  doctrine  et  ton  ivangik 
(1862);  Scbaff, Ck  HitL  i,  246;  Milman,  HtMl.  qf  Latin 
Ckrigtiimitjf  ;  Donaldson,  Literaiture;  Werner,  Getck,  d, 
apologet,  iu  potem.  Liieratur ;  Hagenbach,  HitL  of  Doe- 
<rMM,  1,58  8(1^85,190, 198;  ZsiUekrf:/.Wi»tensch,tkeoL 
1860,11,285;  i9/Md«./rr»^  1855,11,296;  Am.Pretb.Iiev. 
1860  (MayX  p.  860;  Neander,  Ch.  HitU  ii,  458  sq.;  id. 
Ckrittian  Dogmcu  (see  Index) ;  Baor,  Dogmengetdi.  vol 
u  (see  Index);  Bayle,  DicU  Hitt.  and  CriL;  Did.  det 
Heiencet  pkiiotopikiquet ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhuraU^ 
xxxiii,  505;  Smith,  Did.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  a.  v.     See 

TaiMITY. 

Marolonites.    See  Mabcion. 

Mardtes  or  Maroltse,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
2d  century,  who  also  called  themselves  the  Per/ecti,  and 
made  profession  of  doing  everything  with  a  great  deal 
of  liberty,  and  without  fear.  This  doctrine  they  bor- 
rowed from  Simon  Magus,  who,  however,  was  not  their 
chief;  for  they  were  called  Mardtes,  from  one  Marcus, 
who  conferred  the  priesthood  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  on  women. 

Marck,  Johann  van,  a  distinguished  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  Dec  31,  1655,  at  Sneek,  in  Friesland, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  early 
reputation  was  such  that  before  the  completion  of  his 
iweaty-first  year  be  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  theology  at  Franeker.  In  1682  he  removed  to  Gron- 
ingea  aa  professor  primarius  of  theology  and  university 
preacher.  In  1690  he  accepted  a  theological  chair  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1720  succeeded  the  younger  Spanheim 
as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  Jan.  80, 
1781.  He  wrote  several  works  on  dogmatic  theology', 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  made  various  valuable  contributions  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripturesu  His  principal  works  are, 
De  SybgUinit  carmimbut  (Frankf.  1682, 8vo) :— /»  Apoe- 
al^ptin  Commenturia  teu  analjftit  exegetica  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1689,  ed.  auct.  1699, 4ta) :— /»  Ctudicam  SaUmonit  Com- 
meniariut  teu  analgtit  exegetica  cum  analgti  Pta.  xlv 
(Lugd.  1703,  4to) : — In  pracipucu  quatdam  partet  Pen- 
kUeucki  Commeniariut,  teu  ulUmorjtm  Jacobin  reUquo- 
rum  Bilhami  et  novittimorum  Matit  analgtit  exegetica 
(Lugd.  1718,  4to) : — CommeniarU  teu  analgtit  exegetica 
M  Propketat  minoret  (Amsterd.  1696-1701,  5  vols.  4to). 
This  is  a  very  complete  and  carefully-executed  work. 
Walch  eharacterixes  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  minor  prophets: — Sylioge  dittertatio' 
nttm  phUoiogieo-exegeticarum  ad  telectot  quotdam  textut 
N.  T.  (BoUerd.  1721, 4to)  -.^Compendium  tkeologia  Chrit- 
tiana  didadico-eiencticum  (Amsterd.  1722, 4to) : — Fatci- 
culut  ditteriatiomum  pkiiologico-exegeticarum  ad  telectot 
textut  V.  et  y.  Tettamenti  (Lugd.  1724-27,  2  vols.),  etc 
A  selection  from  his  works  was  published  at  Groningen 
in  1748,  in  2  vols.  4u>.  See  Kitto,  Cgdop.  of  BibL  Lit. 
voL  iii,  a.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  Bibliog.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

MarokiUB.    See  Mabck. 

MarconTille  or  Marcotiville,  Jean  t>r,  a 
French  writer  of  note,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century  at  Paris,  ia  the  author  of  several 
works  of  interest  to  the  theological  student  Among 
them  the  following  deserve  special  mention:  Vorigine 
det  templet  det  Juift^  Ckritient^  d  Gentilet  (Paris,  1563, 
8vo): — La  diver tith  det  opiniont  de  Vhomme  (1568,8vo) : 
— Ckritien  avertittement  aux  refroidit  d  icartet  de  la 
vraie  d  ancienne  Eglite  Catholique  (1671,  8vo),  a  work 
in  which  Marconville,  though  displaying  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Koroan  Catholic  Church,  condemns  her  con- 
duct towards  the  Protestants.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginerale,  xxxii,  509. 

Marcomanni,  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  Suevic 
branch,  dwelt  from  the  Helvetian  border  to  the  Main, 
and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  They  ore  first 
mentioned  by  Julius  Cesar  in  hb  Gallic  wars  (i,  51),  who 
reckons  them  among  the  forces  of  Ariovistiis,  king  of 
(he  Soevi.    The  conquesu  of  the  Romans  brought  them 
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into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Marcomanni,  and  ii>- 
duced  the  latter  to  seek  a  new  home  in  modem  Bohemia. 
They  were  led  by  Marobodhus,  a  man  of  noble  rank  among 
them,  trained  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  he  became,  their 
king  after  the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  The  Marcomanni 
quickly  acquired  influence,  and  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  alliances  with  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  so 
that  their  power  became  threatening  to  the  empire. 
Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which 
secured  the  empire  against  an  attack,  but  turned  against 
them  the  hatred  of  the  remaining  Germanic  tribes. 
Led  by  Arminius,  these  enemies  defeated  the  Marco- 
manni in  A.D.  17,  after  which  date  their  history  pre- 
sents an  almost  uninterrapted  succession  of  conflicts. 
They  defeated  the  emperor  Domitian  (Dio  Cassius, 
Ixvii,  7),  and  in  A.D.  164  advanced  to  Aquileia,  in  Italy. 
The  fmits  of  a  decisive  victoiy  over  them,  won  by  the 
generals  of  M.  Aurelius,  were  lost  by  a  treaty  which  the 
emperor  Commodus  concluded  with  them  (A.D.  180), 
and  they  continued  to  make  frequent  irraptions  into  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  the  empire,  penetrating  in 
A.D.  270  even  to  Milan,  besieging  Ancona,  and  threat- 
ening Rome  itself.  Their  name  gradually  disappears 
from  history  during  the  5th  century,  when  the  migra- 
tion of  more  distant  barbarians  brought  a  succession  of 
new  peoples  into  their  land. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  or  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity.  Their  frequent  incur- 
sions into  the  empire  doubtless  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  its  disciples,  some  of  whom  must  have  been 
among  their  prisoners  of  war.  A  statement  in  the  life 
of  St.  Ambrose,  by  Paulinus — which,  however,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  any  contemporaneous  author — ^relates  that  in 
the  time  of  that  bishop  an  Italian  Christian  had  visited 
the  Marcomanni,  and  had  awakened  the  interest  of  their 
queen  in  Christianity  to  an  extent  that  led  her  to  ap- 
ply to  Ambrose  for  instroction.  He  sent,  in  compli- 
ance with  her  request,  a  work  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism, by  which  both  she  and  the  king  were  led  to  em- 
brace Christianity  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  centory. 
See  Schrockh,  Kirckengetch.  vii,  847 ;  Hefele,  Getch.  d. 
EinfUkrung  det  Chrittentkumt  im  tiid-^wedL  Deuttchland, 
vol.  vii ;  Tacitus,  A  nnalt ;  Dio  Cassius,  Hitt,  Rom.  1, 54, 
and  Greek  and  Roman  historians  of  this  period.  See 
also  Herzog,  Real-Encgklopddie,  ix,  1 12 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kircken-Lex.a.r.    (G.M.) 

Bftarcosiana  or  Colobanians,  an  ancient  sect 
in  the  Church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valentiniana. 
IreiUMis  speaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  sect,  Mar- 
cus, who,  it  seems,  was  reputed  a  great  magician.  The 
Marcosians  had  a  great  number  of  apocr}*phal  books, 
which  they  held  as  canonical,  and  of  the  same  author- 
ity with  ours.  Out  of  these  they  picked  several  idle  fa- 
bles touching  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they 
circulated  as  authentic  histories.  Many  of  these  fables 
are  still  in  use  and  credit  among  the  Greek  monks. 

See  VALENTINIANa. 

Marions  (CoL  iv,  10 ;  Philem.  24 ;  1  Pet  v,  18).  See 
Maek. 

Marcus,  Pope,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Sylvester  Jan.  18,  336 ;  but  little  is  known 
either  of  his'  life  or  administration.  Anastasius  states 
that  by  him  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was  first  appointed  to 
ordain  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  died  October  7  of  the 
same  year  in  which  he  had  been  chosen,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Balbina,  which  was  thenceforth  call- 
ed after  his  name.  "  His  body,"  says  Bower, "  has  since 
been  worshipped  in  the  church  of  St  Lawrence  at  Flor- 
ence, though  no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  writer 
of  its  having  been  translated  thither."  Novaes  relates 
that  Marcus  bore  the  title  of  cardinal  before  his  elec- 
tion, and  that  with  him  originated  this  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  is  also  by  some  writers  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  pontiff  to  order  the  reading  of  the 
Nicene  confession  of  faith,  after  the  Gospels,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.    See  Bower,  Uittory  qfthe  Popet,  i.  1 14  j 
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Shepherd,  Hitt,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Damasus  (AJ). 

884),  p.  77. 

Marcus  of  Alexandria,  a  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, flourished  eariy  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  par- 
ticularly well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  He  proposed 
certain  questions  for  solution  on  various  points  of  eccle- 
ncstical  law  or  practice.  Sixty-four  of  these  questions, 
with  the  answers  of  Theodorus  Balsamon,  are  g^ven  in 
the  Jus  OrierUale  of  Bonefidius,  p.  287,  etc  (Paris,  1573, 
8vo),  and  in  the  Jus  Grteco-Bomanum  of  Leunclavius,  i, 
862-394  (Frankfort,  1 596,  fol.).  Some  MSS.  contain  two 
questions  and  solutions  more  than  the  printed  copies. 
Fabricius  suggests  that  Marie  of  Alexandria  is  the  Mar- 
cus cited  in  a  MS.,  Catena  in  Matt  hat  Kvangeliumy  of 
Macarius  Chrysocephalus,  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Libra- 
ry at  Oxford.— Cave,  /list.  Lift,  ad  ann.  1203,  ii,  279  (ed. 
Oxford,  1740-42) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Horn,  Biog, 
and  MjfthoL  s.  v. 

Marcus  op  Arethcsa,  a  bishop  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  was  one  of  three  prelates  sent  to  Rome,  A.D. 
342,  by  the  emperor  Constantius  II,  to  satisfy  the  West^ 
em  emperor  Constans  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
deposition  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  and  Paulus  of 
Constantinople.  Marcus  and  his  fellow -prelates  are 
charged  with  having  deceived  Constans  by  presenting 
to  him  as  their  confession  of  faith,  not  the  Arian  or  £u- 
aebian  confession,  lately  agreed  on  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tioch,  but  another  confession  of  orthodox  complexion, 
yet  not  fully  orthodox,  which  is  given  by  Socrates. 
Marcus  appears  to  have  acted  with  the  Eusebian  or  Semi- 
Arian  party,  and  took  part  on  their  side,  probably  in  the 
Council  of  Philippopolis,  held  by  the  prelates  of  the 
East  after  their  secession  from  Sardica  (A.D.  347),  and 
certainly  in  that  of  Sirmium  (A.D.  359),  where  a  heter- 
odox confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
confession  ^hich  is  given  as  Marcus's  by  Socrates  is  be- 
lieved by  modem  critics  not  to  be  his.  They  ascribe  to 
him  the  confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num,  A.D.  359,  and  also  given  by  Socrates.  During  the 
short  reign  of  Julian,  Marcus,  then  on  old  man,  was 
cruelly  tortured  in  various  ways  by  the  heathen  popu- 
lace of  Arethusa,  who  were  irritated  by  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  convert  their  fellow-townsmen  to  Christi- 
anity. He  appears  to  have  barely  survived  their  cru- 
elty. His  sufferings  for  the  Christian  religion  seem  to 
have  obliterated  the  discredit  of  his  Arianism,  f(»r  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  has  eulogized  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  the  Greek  Church  honors  him  as  a  martyr.  See 
Athanasius,  De  SynodiSy  c  24,  s.  v. ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eo- 
cUs,  ii,  18,  30,  87,  with  the  notes  of  Valesius;  Sozomen, 
Hist,  Eccles,  iii,  10:  iv,  17;  v,  10;  Theodoret,  Hist,  Eo- 
des,  iii,  7;  Gregorius  Naz.  Oratio  tr;  Holland,  Acta 
Sanctor,  Mart,  iii,  774,  etc ;  Tillemont,  MemoireSj  vol. 
vi  and  vii ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom,  Biog.  and  My- 
thol.  8.  v.;  Neaudcr,  Hist,  ofChr,  Ch,  ii,  51,  61. 

Marcus  Aureuus.    See  Aurelius. 

Marcus  Diadochus,  who  flourished  probably  in 
the  4th  centurj',  was  the  author  of  a  short  treatise  enti- 
tled Tov  fiaKapiov  yidpKov  rov  ^taB6\ov  xard  'Apu- 
avdtv  Aoyoc,  Beaii  Marci  Diadochi  Sermo  contra  A  ri- 
anoSf  published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Joe.  Rudolph. 
WeUtenius,  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Origen,  De  Ora- 
tione  (Basle,  1694, 4to;  reprinted  with  a  new  Latin  ver- 
sion in  the  BilAioiheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  v,  242).  See 
Fabricius,  BibL  Graco^  ix,  266  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist,  LiU,  ad 
ann.  356,  i,  217 ;  Galland,  Biblioth,  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad 
vol.  V,  c.  14 ;  Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Biog,  and 
Mythol.  8.  V. 

Marcus  EremTta  (o 'E/wj/iinjc,  the  Ascetic,  called 
also  Movaxoc,  'A/3/(3ac,  and  'Acncijn^c  or  Excercitator), 
a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  and  contemporary  of  Nilus  and 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  was  a  celebrated  Egyptian  hermit  of 
the  Scythian  deserts,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  4th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  From  early  manhood 
he  was  noted  for  his  piet^*,  meekness,  and  ascetic  vir- 


tues, and  for  his  exact  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  holy  Scrip- 
turea,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  committed  to  memory ; 
and  in  his  old  age  he  enjoyed  the  repute  of  an  eipedal 
sanctity  and  wonder-working  pow6r.  Palladiua,  who 
vbited  him  in  person  about  A.D.  895,  Sozomen,  and  the 
Greek  menologies  relate  many  of  his  miracles;  but  some 
of  them  are  elsewhere  attributed  to  Macarius  (q.  v.).  In- 
deed, the  writings  of  Palladius  and  the  monkish  tradi- 
tions seem  frequently  to  confound  the  names  of  Marcos 
and  Macarius ;  and,  as  both  names  were  common  among 
monks,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  scattered  no- 
tices of  a  prominent  saint  of  this  name  that  have  reach- 
ed us  refer  to  one  person  or  to  several.  There  are  traces 
of  a  younger  Marcus,  living  early  in  the  5th  century, 
and  of  others  living  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Bel- 
larmine  attributes  the  nine  or  ten  tracts  of  Marcus  Ere- 
mita  which  still  exist,  and  are  classed  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  roystico-ascetic  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church,  to  a  monk  of  the  9th  century ;  but  trust- 
worthy authorities  assign  to  them  a  much  earlier  date« 
Photius  (t  891)  mentions  nine  tracts  of  Marcus  {BibL 
cod,  200,  p.  519,  edit.  Bekker),  which  are  identical  with 
ours.  Maximus  Confessor,  ui  the  7th  centmy,  furnishes 
a  work  by  Marcus  (ed.  of  Combefis,  i,  702  sq.) ;  and  I>o> 
rotheus  cites  expressions  from  him  in  the  6th  century 
(comp.  Tillemont,  x,  801 ;  Ceillier,  xvii,  504).  Besides, 
the  contents  of  these  tracts  are  so  related  to  what  is 
found  in  Chrysostom,  Macarius,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Jovinian  (comp.  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  390),  that  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  in  their  author  a  contemportry 
of  Chrysostom.  The  only  remaining  question  is,  wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  tracts  be  identical  with  the  Marcus 
of  Palladius  and  Sozomen,  or  a  younger  contemporary. 
The  preponderance  of  authority  points  decidedly  to  the 
former  (see  Prolegomena  in  Ga]land*s  BibL  Patr,  viii, 
8  sq. ;  and  works  on  Church  history  and  history  of  lit- 
erature, especially  Du  Pin,  Nouv,  Bibl,  iii,  8. 2  sq. ;  On- 
din,  Comm,  de  scr,  ecd,  i,  902  sq. ;  Ceillier,  A  ntturs  EccL 
xvii,  300  sq. ;  Cave,  Script, ecd, hist,  bibL  i,  372  sq. ;  Tille- 
mont, MemoireSy  vols,  viii  and  x).  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  historians  generally  ignore  him.  Marcus 
Eremita  is  said  to  have  died  about  A.D.  410,  aged  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  Greek  Church  sunuuned 
him  the  wonder-worker,  and  commemorated  him  on  the 
25th  of  March ;  a  day  in  October  was  formerly  observed 
in  his  honor  by  a  portion  of  the  Latin  Church. 

The  nine  tracts  of  Marcus  are,  in  brief,  as  follows :  I. 
ITipi  vofwv  wvtvfiartKOVtDe  lege  spiritual*  s,deparadim^ 
**  Profitable  for  those  who  have  chosen  an  ascetic  life.* 
It  comprises  an  introduction,  which  is  followed  by  two 
hundred  separate  propositions  designed  to  comment  oti 
the  scriptural  expression  poftoc  irvtvftarticoc.  The  lead- 
ing thoughts  are :  All  good  centres  in  God ;  without  his 
aid  men  can  neither  believe  nor  do  good.  Hence  hu- 
mility is  necessary  to  obedience,  and  its  expression  is  to 
be  found  in  restraining  our  passions  rather  than  in  an 
ascetic  hatred  of  God*s  creatures.  2.  lltpi  ruiv  oioiikwitv 
IJi  ipywv  StKaiova^ai^  De  his  guiputani  se  ex  oper^vs 
jitstifcari,  seems  originally  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
tirst,  and  comprises  two  hundred  and  eleven  capita  or 
propositions,  treating  mainly  of  justification  by  faith. 
Saving  faith  must  be  accompanied  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, but  heaven  cannot  be  earned.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  of  grace,  which  God  has  provided  for  his  fkith- 
ful  servants.  Such  as  do  good  for  a  reward,  8er\-e  not 
God,  but  their  own  wilL  8.  lltpi  piravoiac  r^  irdt— 
ron  Traat  TrpootjKovffrjCt  De  ptenitentia  cuncfis  neoessa^ 
ria.  Repentance  consists  of  three  parts :  purification  of 
our  thoughts,  persistent  prayer,  and  patient  endurance 
of  tribulation.  None  can  be  saved  except  they  contin- 
ually repent,  and  none  are  damned  except  they  despise 
repentance.  4.  Of  baptism;  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  relating  to  the  worth  and  eil^ts  of  baptism. 
It  is  represented  as  the  channel  through  which  Chriet 
imparts  gracious  aid,  rather  than  as  an  agency  that 
works  perfection  in  its  subject  6.  Salutary  preeepfs, 
addressed  to  the  monk  Nicholas,  and  showing  hoie  to  lead 
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4t  Chrudan  Itfe,  andespedaUjf  how  to  rettram  anger  and 
^tleshfy  luits.  Ascetic  exercises  are  rejected  as  a  means, 
and  kwkiiig  to  Jesus  is  recommended  as  pre-eminently 
the  way  to  virtue  and  true  Christianity.  Annexed 
is  a  reply  from  Nicholas,  returning  thanks  for  this  coun- 
seL  6^  Brief  reflections  of  a  pious  mud  m^sHcai  ckaraC' 
tetf  generally  bearing  on  some  passage  or  expression  of 
the  Scriptures,  treated  in  the  freest  style  of  allegorical 
interpretation.  A  state  of  mystical  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  soul  is  lost  to  all  created  things,  and  in  an  ecstasy 
of  love  ia  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  is  characterized  as 
the  most  exalted  spiritual  condition,  and  ascetic  duties 
are  accorded  only  a  secondary  value.  Another  tract, 
upon  the  subject  of  fasting,  is  wanting  in  the  older  edi- 
tions, and  was  first  published  in  1748  by  Reraondini. 
It  possibly  formed  a  part  of  6,  which  closes  abruptly. 
7.  Gener(U  questions  of  Christian  moralihf;  a  disputation 
with  a  jurist  as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  capital 
punisbment  with  Christian  principles,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  prayer,  of  the  various  ways  to 
honor  God,  of  the  desire  to  please  men,  etc  8.  A  mys- 
tical dialogue  between  the  soul  and  spirit  concerning  sm 
and  grace,  chiefly  remarkable  because  of  ite  decided  re- 
jection of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  its  clear 
and  pointed  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers respecting  sin  and  human  freedom.  We  are  to 
seek  the  source  of  our  sinfulness  n?ither  in  Satan,  Adam, 
nor  other  men.  No  power  can  compel  us  to  good  or 
evil,  but  rather  the  condition  of  every  person  is  that 
which  he  has  chosen  from  the  time  of  his  baptism.  The 
same  passions  which  seduced  Adam  and  Eve  still  exist 
in  human  nature,  and  produce  a  like  result  in  every 
soul  that;  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  submits  to  their 
controL  The  conflict  with  sin  is  therefore  a  struggle 
against  our  own  will,  in  which  Christ  aids  us  when  we 
keep  his  commandments  to  the  extent  of  our  power. 
9.  Chrises  relation  to  Melchisedeh  This  tract  is  direct- 
ed against  a  class  who  regarded  Melchisedek  as  a  divine 
being ;  probably  the  Origenistic  sect  founded  in  Egypt 
by  Hieracas,  who  were  said  to  regard  Melchisedek  as 
the  holy  Spirit  or  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit.  While 
combating  such  views,  the  tract  reveals  a  tendency  to 
Monophysitism,  in  ascribing  to  the  human  nature  of  Je- 
sus all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  These  tracts  of 
Marcus  Eremita  reveal  to  us  the  memorials  of  a  partly 
ascetic,  partly  ecstatic  mysticism,  which  was  especially 
cultivated  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  which  aim- 
ed to  spiritualize  the  practices  of  Monachism.  In  its 
excess  of  pious  feeling  over  dogmatic  conceptions,  it 
contained  the  seeds  of  many  diverse  systems  of  dogmat- 
ics and  ethics.  Monophysitism  had  essentially  its  root 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  Egyptian  monks;  and  in  these 
writings  are  found,  in  curious  juxtaposition.  Pelagian- 
ism  and  Augu8tinism«  the  strongest  assertion  of  human 
freedom  and  of  the  sole  efficiency  of  grace  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  the  evangelical  view  of  justification  by 
faith  and  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  works.  Hence 
Bcllarmine  and  other  Roman  Catholics  supposed  that 
modem  heretics  had  forged  these  writings,  while  Prot- 
estant writers  have  remarked  their  Pelagian  cast.  The 
tracts  of  Marcus  were  in  the  17th  century  placed  in  the 
Index,  as  ^  caute  legenda."  They  are  chiefly  important 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  mysticism  of  Macarius 
and  that  of  the  Areopagite  and  Maximus  Confessor. 

Eight  of  the  above  mystical  treatises  are  \6yot  6rra, 
''equal  to  the  number  of  the  universal  passions."  A  Latin 
version  of  all  together  was  prepared  by  Joannes  Picus 
(Paris,  1563, 8vo ;  later  editions  in  BibL  Pair.) ;  a  Greek 
version  by  (ruillaume  Morel,  with  the  Antirrhetica  of 
llesychius  of  Jerusalem  (Par.  1663,8vo).  Both  versions 
were  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  A  uctarium  of 
Duoeus  (Paris,  1624,  folio\  in  the  eleventh  volume  of 
Bibt,  Patrum  (Paris,  1654^olio),  and  in  the  eighth  vol- 
ume of  the  Bibl,  Patrum  of  Gailand.  Marcus  Eremita 
was  probably  the  author  also  of  the  tract  llfpi  if}<rrfi- 
«/C.  De  Jejunio ;  Latin  version  by  Zinus  (Venice,  1574, 
6vo).    Two  of  Marcus's  tracts — the  first  and  second, 


viz.  UtfH  vofMV  mfwftarucovy  Dt  Lege  Spiritualiy  and 
Ilipi  ritv  oioftivuv  iK  tpytnv  Cucaiov&Baij  Dejus  quipU' 
iant  se  Operibus  just^fieari,  were  published  together  by 
Vinoentius  Opsopceus,  with  a  Latin  version  (Uaguenau, 
1581, 8vo).  The  first  was  reprinted  in  the  Aiicropres- 
bgtieon  (Basle,  1550),  and  in  the  Orthodoxographa  (Basle, 
1555).  The  tract  IM  Jejunio,  and  another,  De  Melchi' 
zedekf  were  first  published  by  B.  M.  Remondinus  (Rome, 
1748).  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graca,  ix,  267 ;  Cave, 
Uistor,  Litt,  ad  ann.  401,  i,  872 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor,  Ec- 
des,  i,  coL  902  sq. ;  Tillemont,  AfemoireSy  x,  801 ;  Gal- 
land,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad  viii,  c  1 ;  Smith,  Did, 
ofGr,  and  Ronu  Biog,  and  Mythol  s.  v.;  and  especially 
Wagenmann,  in  Heizog,  Real-Enc^k,  xx,  85-9  L    (G.  M.) 

Marcus  Euoknicus.    See  Euqknicus. 

MarouB  of  Gaza,  the  biographer  of  St.  Porphyry 
of  Gaza,  lived  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries;  was  prob> 
ably  a  native  of  Proconsular  Asia,  whence  he  travelled 
to  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted  with  Porphyry, 
and  then  lived  at  Jerusalem  some  time  before  A.D.  89^. 
Porphyry  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  to  dispose  of  his 
property  in  those  parts,  and  after  his  return  Marcus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  almost  inseparable  companion  of 
Porphyry,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  sent 
(A.D.  898)  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius  an  edict  for  destroying  the  heathen  temples  at 
Gaza.  He  obtained  an  edict  to  dose,  but  not  to  destroy 
them.  This,  however,  was  not  effectual  for  putting 
down  heathenism ;  and  Porphyry  went  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople, taking  Marcus  with  him,  and  they  obtained 
an  imperial  edict  for  the  destruction  both  of  the  idols 
and  the  temples  of  the  heathen.  Marcus  afterwards  re- 
turned with  Porphyry  to  Gaza,  where  he  probably  re- 
mained till  his  death,  of  which  we  have  no  account. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  Porphyry,  the  original  Greek  text 
of  which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna ;  it  has 
never  been  published.  A  Latin  version.  Vita  St,  Por- 
phyrii  Episcopi  Gazensis,  was  published  by  Lipomanus 
in  his  Vita  Sanctorum ;  by  Surius,  in  his  De  ProbaOs 
Sanctorum  Vitis ;  and  by  the  Bollandists,  in  the  i4  eta 
Sanctorum  Februar,  iii,  648  sq.,  with  a  Commentarius 
Pravius  and  notes  by  Henschenius.  It  is  given  also  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Gailand,  ix,  259  sq.  Sec  Fa- 
bricius, BibUotk,  Graca,  x,  816 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  ad  ann. 
421,  i,  408 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor,  Ecdes,  i,  col.  999;  Gai- 
land, BibL  Patrum,  Proleg.  ad  ix,  c  7 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Marcus  the  Hkrrsiarch,  sometimes  called  the 
Gnostic,  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  the  2d  oenturj-, 
thought  by  Jerome  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt ;  by  Lard- 
ner,  of  Proconsular  Asia ;  and  by  Neander,  of  Palestine. 
That  Jerome's  conjecture  is  correct,  seems  probable  from 
the  statement  of  Irenieus  that  Marcus  was  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus.  The  followers  of  Marcus  were  called  Mar- 
cosians.  His  peculiar  tenets  were  founded  on  the  Gnos- 
tic doctrine  of  sons ;  professing  to  derive  his  knowledge 
of  these  awns,  and  of  the  production  of  the  universe,  by 
a  revelation  from  the  four  primal  emanations  in  the  sys- 
tem of  aeons,  who  descended  to  him  from  the  region  of 
the  ineffable  and  invisible  in  the  form  of  a  female.  He 
set  forth  his  system  in  npoem,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  divine  awn  discoursing  in  liturgical  forms,  and  with 
gorgeous  symbols  of  worship.  He  prominently  devel-> 
oped  in  his  system  the  idea  of  a  \6yo^  tov  ovto^,  of  a 
word  manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in  the  crea- 
tion— creation  being  a  continuous  utterance  or  becoming 
expressed  of  the  ineffable.  See  Irenanis,  Adv.  Bares,  i, 
8-18 ;  Epiphanius,  Bares,  xxxiv,  s.  ut  alii,  xiv ;  Tertul- 
lian,  De  Prascript,  Haret,  c.  50  sq. ;  lA.  Adv.  Valent, 
c  4 ;  id,  De  Resurrect.  Camis,  c.  5 ;  Theodoret,  Beere- 
ticarum  Fabularum  Compend.  c  9 ;  Eusebius,  //.  E.  iv, 
11 ;  Philastrins,  De  Haresib.  post  Christum,  c  14;  Pne- 
destinatus,  De  Haresib,  i,  14 ;  Augustin.  De  Hares,  c, 
15 ;  Jerome,  Comm,  ad  ha.  Ixiv.  4, 5 ;  Ep,  ad  Theod,  29 ; 
Ittigius,  De  Haresiarchis,  lect.  ii«  c.  6,  §  4 ;  Tillemont, 
Mimoirs,  ii,  291 ;  Lardner,  Hist.  ofHereticSf  book  ii,  c  7; 
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Netnder,  Hitt,  of  the  Christ,  6%.  i,  440 ;  Moshcim,  Ec- 
ckM,  Hist,  i,  147 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
and  MythoL  s.  v.    See  Marcosiams  ;  Yalbmtimians. 

Marcus  the  Heretic  (sometimes  confounded  with 
Marcus  the  Hbrbsiarch),  a  native  of  Memphis,  in 
Egypt,  flourished  in  the  4th  century.  He  is  said  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Sulpicius  Severas  in  Hiit,  Saera^ 
to  have  been  a  skilful  magician— a  Manichiean,  perhaps 
personally  a  disciple  of  Manes,  and  the  originator  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists.  See  Pribcillxamists. 
He  travelled  to  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  disclosed  .his 
doctrines  to  Elpidius,  a  rhetorician,  and  to  his  wife 
Agape ;  from  them  the  doctrines  were  communicated  to 
Priscillian  (see  Priscillian),  who,  by  embodying  them 
in  systematic  form  and  giving  them  spread,  became  the 
founder  of  the  sect. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  710. 

MarQUB  HiBROMONACiius,  said  by  Oudin  to  have 
been  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem, 
flourished  in  the  opening  of  the  11th  century.  He 
wrote  ^vv.'ayfta  ft'c  ra  dvopovfuva  rov  rvwixov,  De 
Dubiit  qua  ex  Typico  oriuniur^  contained  in  the  Typi' 
cum,  or  ritual  directory  of  the  Greek  Church  (Tvtikuv 
oifv  dftf  dyi*ff  Tapiixov  waaav  rnv  Sidraitv  rrj^  Ik- 
KXtouKrriKrJQ  OKoXov^iag  rov  "xpi'vov  iiXov,  Typicum, 
favenie  DeOj  contineM  integrum  Officii  Ecdenastici  Ordi- 
nem  per  totum  A  rmum).  See  a  description  of  the  work 
inCave,^u^.Zt^^  voLii;  Dissert, ii^SS,  This  commen- 
tary is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Typicum,  as- 
cribed to  St.  Saba,  but  which  Oudin  supposes  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Marcus  himself,  and  produced  by  him  as 
the  work  of  St.  Saba,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it  an  au- 
thority which,  had  it  appeared  in  his  own  name,  it  would 
not  have  secured.  A  Life  of  Gregory  of  Agrigentum 
ia  supposed  to  be  by  the  same  author  as  the  Typicum, 
See  Cave,  Hist,  Lift,  voL  ii ;  Dissert,  i,  13 ;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptorib,  Eccles,  ii,  coL  584,  etc ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grcec 
X,  282, 678 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Marcos,  bishop  of  Otranto,  probably  of  the  8th 
century.  Allatius  says  he  was  oeconomus  or  steward 
of  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople  before  he  be- 
came bishop,  which  seems  to  be  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
He  wrote  Ttf  fttyaXift  aafil^artfi  t)  OKpoanxiQf  Hymnus 
AcrosHchus  in  Magnum  Sabbatum^  s.  In  Magna  Sab- 
bato  Capita  Versuum,  published  by  Aldus  Manntius,  with 
A  Latin  version,  in  his  editions  of  Krudentius  and  other 
early  Christian  poets  (Venice,  1601, 4to).  A  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  hynm  is  given  in  several  editions  of  Bibli- 
rtheca  Patrttm,  —  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grcec.  xi,  177,  677; 
Cave,  Hist,  Lift,  ad  ann.  760,  i,  680;  Smith,  Diet,  ofGr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Mardocfaee'tis  {MapdoxaloQ)^  the  Sept  or  Greek 
equivalent  of  Mordecai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Apocrypha; 
namely,  (a.)  the  uncle  of  Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions (Esth.  X,  1 ;  xi,  2, 12 ;  xii,  1-6 ;  xvi,  13 ;  2  Mace 
XV,  36).  The  14th  of  the  month  Adar,  on  which  the 
feast  of  Purim  was  celebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  pas- 
sage "MardochsBus's  day"  (»/  Map^oxa'f'icrl  •ifpipn),  (6.) 
A  Jew  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1 
Esdr.  v,8;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  2). 

MardochaX,  a  name  borne  by  many  rabbins  and 
Jewish  savana.  The  most  renowned  of  them  are  the 
following : 

1.  MardochaY  Ashkenasi,  a  fanatical  adherent  of 
Sabbathai  Zewi,  flourished  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  A  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
remarkably  talented  as  a  pulpit  orator,  he  travelled 
through  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  everjrwhere 
preaching  the  Sabbathical  doctrines,  and  declaring  him- 
self a  prophet,  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  his  people  to 
welcome  Sabbathai  Zewi  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  The 
persecutions  which  were  so  frequent  at  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Spain  had  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  Jews,  and  they  were  anxiously  looking  for  relief 
from  some  quarter.  Finding  that  his  declarations  were 
favorably  received,  Mardochal  finally  announced  that  he 


himself  was  the  risen  Zewi,  who  had  been  dead  thns- 
years,  and  actually  found  many  adherents,  especially  in 
Italy  and  in  Poland.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  reason, 
and  to  have  died,  a  poor  and  forsaken  wretch,  soroewhcn 
in  Pohmd,  about  1682.  See  Grfttz,  GeMch.  d.  Juden^  x, 
884  sq. ;  and  Ixii,  in  Appendix. 

2.  MARUOciiAl  bbm-Elkasar  Comino  (or  Comiano) 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  (1460 
-1490),  first  at  Constantinople,  later  at  Adrianople.  A 
thorough  master  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he 
fell  in  with  the  writings  of  Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and  be- 
came one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  and  devoted  fc4- 
lowers.  He  commented  on  the*  sacred  writings,  and  by 
his  generous  ways  secured  the  love  and  admiration  of 
both  Karaites  and  Babbinites.  He  also  studied  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  introduced  by  the  works  of  Moses 
Maimonides,  and  Uius  as  a  philosopher  secured  no  mean 
reputation.  He  wrote  }n*iin  ^ns,  a  Cwmnadary  en 
the  Pentateuch  (1460);  a  Commentary  on  Aben- Ezra's 
Htlia  TlO"^ ;  a  Commentary  on  Ezra*s  DWH  *160 ;  a 
Commentary  on  Ezra's  "THKn  ^&D ;  a  Commentary  on 
Maimonides's  Logik,  and  other  logical  writings,  etc 

8.  MARDOCHAlf  ben-Hillel,  a  German  rabbi,  who, 
while  a  resident  of  Nuremberg,  was  accused  of  insulting 
the  Christian  faith  and  defending  the  cabalistic  writ- 
ers, and  was  visited  with  the  death  penalty  for  his  hasty 
conduct  in  1310.  He  wrote  Mardochai  Magnus,  a  com- 
mentary on  Alphesius^s  Compendium  Talmudiemm  (Riva« 
1669,  4to;  Cracow,  1698,  folio,  and  often)  ^-XM  Ritibus 
mactationis  (Venice,  8vo).  See  Auerbach,  Berit  A  6rc/- 
ham,  p.  16;  WUrfel,  HisL  Nachrickt  von  der  Judenge- 
meinde  in  Numberg, 

4.  MardochaY  ben-Nissan,  a  Polish  rabbi,  flourished 
at  Crosni-osthro,  in  Galicia,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote  "^STiO  Tn,  or  "the  friend 
of  Mardochal"  (Hamb.  1714  and  1721, 4to,  with  a  Latin 
transL  by  Wolf,  in  Notitia  Karaiorum),  a  work  which 
contains  a  complete  expose  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kjh 
raites.  Mardochal  was  himself  a  Karaite,  and  wrote 
this  work  by  special  request  of  the  learned  Trigland, 
who  afterwards  translated  this  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  Mardocha!  ben-Nis- 
san wrote  also  nsb^  ^^zh  (published  by  Neubaaer% 
another  work  on  Karaism.  See  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr. ;  FUrst, 
Bihl,  Judaica ;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  x,  801,  and  note  5 
in  the  Appendix. 

6.  Mardocu aT,  Isaac  Nathan,  an  Italian  rabbi,  flour- 
ished at  Kome  near  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  Concordantia  Hebraica  (Basle,  1681, 
foi;  Cracow,  ]684,4to,  with  a  German  transL;  Rome, 
1622,  foL,  with  additions  by  Mario  de  Calasio ;  London, 
1747-49, 4  vols.  foL) ;  a  Latin  translation  was  published 
at  Basle  in  1666. 

6.  MardochaY,  Japhe  Schlesinger,  a  noted  rabbi 
and  learned  cabalist,  flourished  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Isserles  (q.  v.),  when  the  latter  lived  at 
Cracow.  He  was  a  native  of  Prague,  and  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  GrUtz  {Gesch.  d,  Juden,  ix,486),  about  1680, 
and  lived  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia  until  the  persecu- 
tions against  the  Jews  made  his  stay  impossible;  he 
went  first  to  Venice,  and  later  returned  to  Poland,  where 
he  was  successively  rabbi  at  Grodno,  Lukin,  Krzemnitx 
(1676-1692),  and,  in  a  good  old  age,  found  a  refuge  in 
his  native  place.  He  died  at  PVague  about  1612,  as 
rabbi  of  his  people.  He  wrote  ri"ip''  ©isb,  a  caba- 
listic treatise,  divided  into  six  books,  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  completed  about  1560.  It  has  been  fre- 
quentlv  published  at  Cracow  (1694-1699,  4  vols.  foL), 
Prague  (1609, 1623, 1688, 1701),  and  Venice  (1622,  foL). 

7.  MardocuaY  ibn-Alcharbija.  See  Saad  AtK 
danla.     (J.H.W.)  • 

Mar^cbal,  Ambrolse,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Cathc^e 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Ingre,  near  Orleans,  France,  in  1769, 
and  was  educated  at  the  seminaiy  of  St.  Snlpice.    Ha 
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dune  to  Baltimore  in  1792 ;  retnniing  to  Fnuice,  he  was 
from  1808  to  1811  professor  in  the  seminaries  of  StFleur, 
Aix,  and  Lyons;  afterwards  became  coadjutor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  whom  he  succeeded  on  his  de- 
cease, Dec.  14, 1817.  He  visited  Rome  in  1821-2,  to  pro- 
cure aid  for  hb  Church  in  Baltimore.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
182a 

Mar^chal,  Bernard,  a  noted  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Rethel  in  1705,  and,  after  completing  his  studies 
under  the  guidance  of  the  congregation  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Maur,  took  the  vows  in  1721 ;  in  1755  he  be- 
came prior  of  BeauUeu,  in  Aragon.  After  this  we  know 
of  him  only  as  a  writer.  He  died  at  Metz  July  19, 1770. 
He  wrote  Concordance  de$  Saints  Perea  de  P^gUse,  Grecs^ 
et  Latins,  oit  ton  se  propose  de  montrer  leurs  sentiments 
sur  le  dogme,  la  morale^  et  la  discipline,  etc  (Paris,  1789, 
2  vols.  foL ;  in  Latin,  Strasb.  1769, 2  vols.  foL) ;  the  work 
comprehends  the  fathers  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GhUraU,  xxxiii,  522; 
Francois,  Biblioth.  de  Vordre  de  SavU-Binoit,  ii,  867. 

Mar^chal,  Pierre  Sylvain,  a  noted  French 
atheist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  15, 1750,  and  was  destined 
by  his  father  to  the  mercantile  profWon.  Preferring 
M.  literary  life,  his  father  educated  him  for  the  profession 
of  law.  Pierre,  however,  was  determined  to  get  a  live- 
lihood from  his  friends,  and  eschewed  all  personal  care. 
When  inclined  to  work,  he  would  writo  something  for 
the  daily  press,  and,  endowed  with  great  facility  of  the 
pen  and  a  vivid  imaginarion,  he  soon  gained  great  no- 
toriety for  his  excellences  as  a  writer.  Had  he  re- 
mained within  his  legitimate  channels,  his  luune  would 
have  had  no  interest  for  us;  but  Pierre,  believing  that 
popularity  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  even  of  man- 
hood and  morality,  courted  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and 
became  »  scoffer  of  religion  and  decency.  In  imitation 
of  Lucretius,  he  published  the  fragments  of  a  moral  (!) 
poem,  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.  Not  suf- 
ficing to  provoke  public  attention  to  him,  he  next  at- 
tacked the  Bible,  parodied  the  prophetical  writers,  and 
applied  himself  to  all  manner  of  work  to  further  the  in^ 
terests  of  atheism.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  life  of  such  a 
being  as  Pierre  Sylvain  Mar^chal,  and  as  hb  life  so  was 
his  death.  When  the  hour  of  his  departure  had  arrived, 
Jan.  18, 1808  (at  Montrouge,  near  Paris),  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  **Mes  amis,  la  nuit  est  venue  pour  moi." 
His  works  are  noticed  in  detail  in  Hoefer's  A^otir.  Biog, 
Oenerale,  xxxii,  522  sq.  See  also  Lalande,  NoHoe  sur 
Ji.  Mareckal  iifm).    (J.H.W.) 

Mar'eshah  (Hebrew  Mareskah%  ndn^,  fully 
h1D«^a,  Josh.  XV,  44;  1  Chron.  ii,  42;  iv'  21;  Sept. 
Maputo,  and  MofMjcra,  but  in  1  Chron.  ii,  42,  Ma/>t(rac), 
the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place,  possi- 
bly settled  by  one  of  them. 

1.  A  person  named  as  the  *'  father"  of  Hebron  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  but  it  is  only  left  to  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  the  brother  of  Caleb's  son  Mesha, 
with  whom  the  SepU  confounds  him  (1  Chron.  ii,  42). 
Ra  prob.  ante  1612. 

2.  In  1  Chron.  iv,  21,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mare- 
shah  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Laadah,  of 
the  family  of  SheUh,  perhaps  as  being  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name  (B.C.  cir.  1012);  possibly 
identical  with  the  foregoing. 

3.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  "in  the  valley," 
enumerated  with  Keilah  and  Acbzib  (Josh,  xv,  44),  re- 
built (comp.  2  Chron.  iv,  21)  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chron,  xi,  8).  The  Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were 
defeated  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah,  near  Mare- 
shah  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9-18).  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Eliezer  ben-Dodavah,  a  prophet  who  predicted  the  de- 
struction of  the  ships  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,d7). 
It  b  included  by  the  prophet  Micah  among  the  towns 
of  the  low  country  which  fie  attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  their  misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them 
(Mic  i,  15).    like  the  rest,  the  apostrophe  to  Mareshah 


u  a  play  on  the  name :  ^  I  will  bring  your  heir  {ywesKj 
to  you,  O  city  of  inheritance"  {Mareshah),  The  fol- 
lowing verse  (16)  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had  adopu 
ed  the  heathen  and  forbidden  custom  of  cutting  off  the 
back  hair  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabnans  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idunueans  (2  Maoc. 
xii,  85),  but  it  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  on  hb  march 
from  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace  v,  65-68;  Josephus, 
A  nt,  xii,  8,  6).  Only  a  few  years  later  it  b  again  reck- 
oned to  Idunuea;  and  Hyrcanus  I  took  it  and  compelled 
its  inhabitante  to  practice  circumcision  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiii,  9, 1).  Josephus  mentions  it  among  the  towns  pos- 
sessed by  Alexander  JannsMis,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians  {AnL  xiii,  15,  4);  but  by  Pompey 
it  was  restored  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  attached 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (t6.  xiv,  1,  4).  Maresa  was 
among  the  towns  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (i5.  xiv,  5, 8), 
but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their  ir- 
mption  against  Herod  {ib,  xiv,  18,  9).  A  place  so  often 
mentioned  in  hbtory  must  have  been  of  considerable 
importance;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
again  rebuilt  (see  Reland,  PalcesL  p.  888).  The  site, 
however,  is  set  down  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast. 
s.  V.  Morasthi)  as  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis, 
but  the  direction  b  not  stated.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibi,  Re^ 
searches,  ii,  422)  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
site  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remarkable  tel,  or  artificial  hill, 
with  foundations  of  some  buildings.  As  there  are  no 
other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  the  site  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  fortress,  this,  he  supposes,  may  have  been 
Mareshah.  According  to  Schwars  {PalesL  p.  104)  these 
ruins  are  still  known  by  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Mara- 
sa,  probably  the  Marash  described  by  Tobler  {Dritte 
WmuL  p.  129,  142)  as  Ijring  on  a  gently  swelling  hill 
leading  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  great  western 
plain,  from  which  it  b  but  half  an  hour  dbtant  (Van  de 
Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  833). 

MareBius  or  Marets,  Jean  de,  a  most  remark- 
able character  in  French  history,  flourished  in  the  17th 
century.  In  hb  youth  he  was  an  infideL  He  has  him- 
self left  us  a  picture  of  hb  morab  in  early  life,  which  b 
by  no  means  an  advantageous  one ;  for  he  owns  that,  in 
order  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  such  women  as  ob- 
jected to  him  the  interest  of  their  salvation,  he  made 
no  scrapie  to  lead  them  into  athebtical  principles.  **  I 
ought,"  says  he,  *^  to  weep  tears  of  blood,  considering 
the  bad  use  I  have  made  of  my  address  among  the  la- 
dies; for  I  have  used  nothing  but  specious  falsehoods, 
malicious  subtleties,  and  infamous  treacheries,  endeav- 
oring to  rain  the  soub  of  those  I  pretended  to  love.  I 
studied  artful  speeches  to  shake,  blind,  and  seduce  them ; 
and  strove  to  persuade  them  that  vice  was  virtue,  or,  at 
least,  a  thing  natural  and  indifferent."  But  after  hb 
conversion  Marets  ran  into  as  great  extremes  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  short,  he  became  at  last  a  vision- 
ary and  a  religious  fanatic,  dealing  in  nothing  but  in- 
ward lights  and  reveUtions.  Among  other  things,  he 
promised  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  some 
prophecies,  whose  meaning,  he  telb  us,  was  imparted  to 
him  from  above,  that  he  should  overthrow  Moham- 
medanbm  and  become  the  promoter  of  Christian  unity, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  Ifa- 
resius  deser>'es  our  attention  especially  for  the  relation 
he  sustained  to  the  Jansenbts.  Appointed  inqubitor, 
he  became  one  of  the  severrat  persecutors  of  Jansenism, 
and  was  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  thb  heresy  from 
French  ground.  In  Dilices  de  Fesprii,  one  of  hb  pro* 
ductions,  he  seriously  boasts  that  "  God,  in  hb  infinite 
goTKlness,  had  sent  him  the  key  of  the  treasures  con- 
teined  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  known  but  to  few 
before  him;"  and  that,  "by  the  command  of  God,  he 
was  to  levy  an  army  of  144,000  men,  part  of  which  he 
had  already  enlisted,  to  make  war  upon  the  impious  and 
the  Jansenists"  (p.  76).  He  died  in  1676.  See  Gen, 
Biog,  Diet,  vol  ix,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Marealos  {Des  MareU),  Samuel,  a  noted  French 
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Refonned  theologian,  was  born  at  Oisenond,  Picardy,  in 
1599;  was  educated  at  Geneva  and  at  Paris;  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1620,  and  was  settled  at  Laon  by  the  Synod  of  Cha- 
renton.  His  experience  in  this  place  was  rather  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  He  was  stabbed  one  nighty  and  this 
attack  on  his  life  is  charged  to  the  Jesuits,  because  he 
had  violently  opposed  them,  and  had,  in  a  pamphlet  de- 
fending the  Protestant  faith,  severely  criticised  their 
conduct.  In  1624  he  accepted  a  call  to  Sedan,  both  as 
pastor  and  theological  instructor  in  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy situated  in  this  place,  lately  so  celebrated  in  history. 
Before  he  entered  upon  this  new  position  he  went  to 
Leyden,  and  there  secured  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  July, 
1625.  Having  made  a  small  tour  into  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Sedan.  In  1632  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
Maestricht;  in  1686  he  removed  to  Herzogenbusch  as 
minister  and  professor  at  the  Schola  illugtrii  ,*  in  1640 
he  had  an  invitation  to  a  professorship  at  Franeker,  and 
to  another  at  Groningen  in  1642.  This  last  he  accept- 
ed, and  from  that  time  to  his  death  did  such  great  ser- 
vices to  that  university  that  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magbtrates 
of  Beam,  well  informed  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  of- 
fered him,  in  1671,  the  professor  of  divinity's  chair  at 
Lausanne;  and  in  1673  the  University  of  Leyden  in- 
vited him  to  a  like  professorship  there.  He  accepted 
this  last,  but  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it 
(May  18, 1678).  Maresius's  literary  activity  was  very 
great,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer  equal  to  that  of  any 
man  of  his  day.  He  was  an  able  polemic,  and  wrote 
much  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Sociniaus,  the 
Millenarians,  and  the  Arminians,  and  even  against  many 
of  his  own  confession.  Indeed,  Maresius  was  quite  a  lit- 
erary pugilbt.  His  contest  with  Voetius,  the  Utrecht 
professor,  is  famous.  See  Yobtius.  His  ablest  work  is 
liis  Systtma  theologia  (Gron.  1678),  in  the  appendix  of 
which  is  found  a  list  of  all  the  productions  from  his  pen. 
Their  number  is  prodigious,  and  the  variety  of  their 
subjects  shows  an  unbounded  genius.  He  designed  to 
.  collect  all  his  works  into  a  body,  as  weU  those  which 
had  been  already  published  as  those  which  were  in  MS. 
He  revised  and  augmented  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  materials  for  four  volumes  in  folio,  but  his  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  that  project.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  to  have  contained  all  those  works  which  he 
had  published  before  settling  at  Groningen.  The  second 
his  Opera  thtologica  didactica.  The  third  his  Opera  (he- 
ologica  poUmica.  The  title  of  the  fourth  was  to  have 
been  Impietas  triumphata.  Its  contents  were  to  have 
been  the  **  Hydra  Socinianismi  expugnata,"  one  of  the 
ablest  works  against  the  Socinians,  the  **  Biga  fanatico- 
rum  eversa,**  and  the  "Fabula  prsoadamitarum  refutata," 
three  works  which  had  been  printed  at  different  times. 
Marets's  system  of  divinity  was  found  to  be  so  method- 
ical that  it  was  made  use  of  at  other  academies ;  indeed, 
his  reputation  procured  him  so  much  authority  in  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  his  own  that  a  person  in  Ger- 
many who  had  published  some  severe  censures  against 
Marets  received  orders  to  suppress  his  book.  See  Gen. 
Biog,  Diet,  vol.  ix,  s.  v. ;  Bayle,  Did,  Hist,  s.  v.  Marets ; 
Kffigifs  et  Vita  profesaomm  Groning, ;  Herzog,  Reai-£rt' 
cffUopHdie,  vol.  ix,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Marets.    See  Maresius. 

Marezoll,  Johann  Gottlob,  a  German  theolo^an, 
was  bom  at  Plaiien,  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weim.-Eis., 
Dec  26,  1761 ;  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic  from  1779  to  1783 ;  became  then  tutor  for  three 
years  in  a  private  family;  in  1789  became  preacher  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  with  the  dignity  of  proless- 
or  extraordinary  of  divinity,  and  lectured  with  success 
on  moral  philosophy  and  homiletics ;  in  1794  was  hon- 
ored by  the  University  of  Helrostadt  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity,  and  in  the  same  year  also  accepted  a  call  to 
Copenhagen  as  pastor  priroarius  of  the  German  St  Pe- 
ter's Church,  where  he  was  allowed  much  time  for  study ; 


but  the  northern  climate  injuring  his  health,  he  ob» 
tained  in  1802,  by  Herder's  influence,  a  position  at  Jena 
as  superintendent  and  pastor  of  the  town  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  commenced  lectures  on  homiletics  at 
the  university  of  that  place.  He  died  Jan.  1&,  182&. 
Marezoll  was  a  child  of  the  rationalistic  times  m  which 
he  flourished ;  but  still,  with  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
and  spread  abroad  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  gift- 
ed with  a  spirited  language  and  animating  mode  of  de- 
livery, he  became  aljlessing  to  many  thousands  of  hear- 
ers, and  an  example  and  a  subject  of  imitation  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  His  productions  were  repeatedly  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  several  languages,  and  ef- 
fected much  good.  He  is  justly  styled  one  of  Germany's 
greatest  preachers  of  the  19th  century.  He  wrote  Dtu 
Christenthum  okne  Gesch,  v,  EinkUidung  (1787)  : — Be- 
stimmvng  de»  Kanzelredners  (1793),  besides  his  sermona, 
published  in  1790-1, 1806, 1811,  1829,  etc  i—Predigteu 
zur  Eriftnervng  an  die  fortdauemde  Wirksanikeit  der  Re- 
formation  (Jena,  1822) : — HomUim  (1828) : — NachgeUf' 
tene  Predigten  (1852,  and  since).  See  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cyklopddief  vol.  xx,  s.  v. ;  Doring,  Kanzelredner  <t  W^ 
u,l9^Jahrh,s,y. 

Margaret,  St.,  the  name  of  several  Roman  Catho- 
lic saints.  I.  The  latest  of  these  was  canonized  through 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans,  who  manifested  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  her,  both  before  and  after  her  death ;  she 
is  patronized,  however,  simply  in  the  neighborhood  of 
her  native  village,  San  Severin,  in  the  dnchy  of  Ancona. 
From  the  former  name  of  that  place,  she  was  called 
Septempeda ;  the  practice  of  such  virtues  as  are  com- 
mon among  saints,  and  which  she  cultivated  during  her 
widowhood,  gave  her  the  surname  Vidua ;  and  since,  in 
her  humility,  she  would  never  wear  shoes,  she  received 
the  appellation  Diacalceata.  The  only  inheritance  left 
to  her  daughter  comprised  a  pair  of  shoes  and  the  soles 
of  her  feet,  which  became  loosened  in  death  and  a»- 
sumed  the  form  of  shoes,  and  which  were  the  principal 
relic*  exhibited  in  her  memory  by  the  Dominicans.  She 
died  in  1395. 

II.  The  merely  beatified  saints  [see  Beatification] 
of  this  name  belong,  without  exception,  to  the  monastic 
orders ;  and  in  their  legends  the  fancy  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks  are  equally  apparent.  The  more  cele- 
brated are : 

1.  A  beautiful  Italian  from  the  neighborhood  of  Peru- 
gia, who  had  up  to  her  twenty-fifth  year  led  a  grossly 
licentious  life,  but  afterwards,  having  been  awakened  by 
a  startling  incident,  distinguished  herself  by  turning  to 
a  life  of  the  severest  penance  in  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Ortona  (hence  called  Margaret  de  Cor-' 
tona).  Her  confessor,  however,  resisted  her  desire  to  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  her  former  shame,  accompanied  only 
by  an  old  woman.  She  is  usually  represented  with  the 
instruments  of  torture,  because  in  spirit  she  experienced 
the  entire  passion  of  the  Saviour,  who  refused  to  desig- 
nate her  his  handmaiden,  but  honored  her  as  hb  friend. 
Her  conversations  with  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
served  to  endorse  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  the 
Spiritualists  {A  ct,  SS.y  I  c,  p.  648).  When  she  died,  in 
1297,  the  Franciscans  claimed  that  they  saw  her  soul 
ascend  from  purgatory  to  heaven.  In  1628  Urban  VIII 
permitted  them  to  pay  her  religious  honors. 

2.  As  an  offset  to  Margaret  de  Ojrtona,  the  Domini- 
cans raised  up  one  of  their  tertiaries,  a  blind  girl  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  whose  heart  were  found,  after  death,  three  won- 
dntus  stones,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  child  in  the  manger  {Act,  «$^.,  April  18;  beat- 
ifie«i  Oct.  19, 1609). 

Other  Margarets,  including  a  royal  princess  of  Hun- 
gar}',  who  died  a  Dominican,  Jan.  28, 1271,  are  obscure. 
They  are  found  in  the  A  ct,  8S,  under  Jan.  23 ;  Feb.  11  • 
March  5, 7, 13,  and  22 ;  April  12  and  30 ;  May  15, 18,  and 
28 ;  and  June  4, 10,  and  13. — Herzog,  Real-Enc^lop,  ix, 
54 ;  WeUer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,835. 

Margaret  of  Frakcb,  duchess  of  Berry  and  Saroy, 
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danghtAT  of  Francis  I,  was  born  in  1628,  and  received  a 
superior  education.  She  was  a  patroness  of  the  sciences 
and  learned  men ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  father 
l^ained  a  high  reputation  by  her  beauty,  piety,  learning, 
and  amiable  qualities.  She  married  Philibot,  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  1569,  and  died  in  1674,  aged  fiftynme.  The 
most  illustrious  of  the  literati  contended  who  should 
praise  her  best,  and  her  subjects  called  her  the  Mother 
of  her  People, 

Margaret  (or  Margtieriie)  op  Orleans,  duchess 
of  Alen9on  and  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre,  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  French  Protestant- 
ism. She  was  bom  at  Angoul^me  April  11, 1492,  and 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIL  Her  brother, 
afterwards  Francis  I,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
employed  her  in  numerous  important  affaire,  and  she 
went  to  l^fadrid  to  aUend  to  him  when  he  was  a  prison- 
er there.  In  1509  she  was  married  to  duke  Charles  of 
Alen^on,  but  he  dying  in  1525,  she  in  1527  again  mar- 
ried, this  time  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
from  this  marriage  was  bom  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of 
Henry  IV.  Henry  d'Albret  died  in  1544,  and  Margaret 
continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  with  gre«t  wisdom. 
She  died  Dec.  21, 1549.  She  was  very  handsome  and 
highly  talented,  and  her  court  was  the  refuge  of  all  per- 
secuted for  the  sake  of  their  religious  belief;  yet  ywy 
different  opinions  have  been  advanced  concerning  her 
personal  views.  Some  consider  her  a  fervent  Protes- 
tant, whilst  othere  look  upon  her  as  a  very  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic,  and  still  others  as  a  free-thinker.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  she  observed  Roman  Catholic 
practices,  although  firmly  believing  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ  only ;  she  protected  the 
Protestants,  without  herself  leaving  the  Roman  Church; 
she  loved  poetry  and  even  pleasure,  although  strictly 
moral  and  truly  pious.  All  these  apparent  contradic- 
tions find  a  natural  explanation  in  her  inclination  to- 
wards mysticism,  verging  even  on  quiedsm,  and  result- 
ing in  mdifference  towards  the  mere  externals  of  relig- 
ion— a  tendency  common  also  to  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  theologians  of  that  time,  and  one  that 
helps  us  to  understand  many  otherwise  obscure  points 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  Her 
private  character  was  the  object  of  many  attacks,  yet 
none  of  these  accusations  have  been  substantiated ;  they 
were  all  made  by  her  enemies.  Margaret  of  Orleans 
wrote  Miroir  de  tdme  pickere$se  (1533),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne,  as  it  made  no  mention  eitlier 
of  the  saints  or  of  purgatory : — L'ffeptameron  des  nou- 
reUeSf  a  collection  of  tales  after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio, 
but  intended  as  moral  lessons;  they  have  since  been 
used  as  illustrating  the  supposed  immorality  of  her  life. 
The  work  was  first  published  under  the  title  Ilistoires 
des  amantiforturUs  (Paris,  1558 ;  afterwards  by  Graget, 
Paris,  1559, 2  vols. ;  Amsterd.  1698 ;  Beme,  1780, 3  vols. ; 
Leroux  de  Lericy,  Paris,  1853,  3  vols.;  Lacroix,  Paris, 
1857 ;  in  English  dress  it  is  published  in  Bohn's  collec- 
tion, extra  volumes) : — fragments  published  after  her 
death  by  Jean  de  la  Haye,  under  the  title  Marguerites 
fie  la  marguerite  des  Princesses  (Lyon,  1547  ;  Par.  1554). 
Her  Correspondance  was  publbhed  by  Gdnin  (Par.  1842) ; 
also  Nourelles  leflres  de  la  Heine  de  Navarre  (Par.  1842). 
The  Hist,  de  M.  de  Valois,  etc,  published  at  Amsterdam 
( 1696, 2  vols.)^  is  a  mere  noveL  In  the  library  of  Rouen 
there  is  to  be  found  a  MS.  of  the  17th  century,  entitled 
/ntrigues  secretes  de  la  reyne  Marguerite  pour  itablir 
Us  erreurs  et  les  noureautes  de  Calvin  et  de  Luther  dans 
son  royaume  de  Bmm  et  de  Navarre^  See  Bayle,  IHct, 
Hist,  K  V. ;  Polenz,  Gesch,  des /ranzdsischen  Calvimsmus^ 
V,  199  sq. ;  Haaf?,  Lm  France  ProtestatUe,  vii,  228  sq. ; 
Victor  Durand,  Marguerite  de  Valois  et  la  Cour  de  Fran- 
cis I  (1848,  .2  vols.  8vo);  Miss  Freer,  Life  oj  Margue- 
rite, Queen  of  Navarre  (1855) ;  Henog,  Beal-Fncyklop. 
ix,  66  sq. ;  Pierer,  Universal- Lexikonj  x,  867 ;  Foreign 
Quar,  Rev.  (October,  1842). 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  king  Edward 


in,  fled  to  Scotland  with  her  brother,  Edgar  Edelingi, 
when  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  and  in 
1070  there  married  king  Malcolm,  who  afterwards  died 
fighting  against  William  II  of  England,  she  following 
him  only  four  days  later  to  the  g^ve  (Nov.  16, 1093). 
She  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV  in  1251,  and  in  1673 
Clement  X  made  her  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  her  confessor  Theodoric, 
Margaret  of  Scotland  was  very  active,  generous,  and 
even  lavish  in  helping  the  poor.  She  had  regularly  300 
persons  dependent  on  her  charity,  and  did  much  towards 
softening  the  native  rudeness  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
She  founded  a  number  of  churches,  working  herself  in 
adorning  them,  and  gained  her  place  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  Romanum  by  her  efforts  to  unite  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  that  of  Rome,  and  to  civilize  the  country. 
She  had  worked  no  miracles,  but  her  children  were  ac- 
counted such ;  among  them  was  David  I,  **  splendor 
generis,"  who  Romanized  Scotland.  In  after  times  her 
cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  and  her  relics 
were  scattered ;  such  portions  as  were  subsequently  col- 
lected were  transferred  by  Philip  II  to  the  EscuriaL 
The  "  toast  of  Margaret"  is  named  after  her ;  pope  Eu- 
genius  lY  in  1430  attached  to  it  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days,  but  with  the  express  condition  that  this  toast 
should  be  the  last.  Margaret  is  commemorated  June 
16  by  the  Church  of  Rome.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
ix,64.     (J.N.  P.) 

Margarit  (or  Marguerit),  Juan  dk,  a  Spanish  car- 
dinal, was  bom  at  Girona  about  1415.  He  belonged  to 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Catalonia ;  one  of 
his  ancestors,  B^ranger,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  Margarit  became  doctor  of  theology  at 
Girona;  in  1453  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Elna.  The  king  of  Aragon,  Alfred  V,  employed  him  in 
several  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Naples,  and  he 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  made  ambassador  to  pope 
Pius  II.  In  1461  Margarit  became  chancellor  at  Giro- 
na, and  in  this  office  mediated  peace  between  Sixtus  IT 
and  the  king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.  For  his  services 
to  the  holy  see  he  was  honored  with  the  cardinsVs  hat 
towards  the  close  of  1443.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1444. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GineraUy  xxxiii,  543. 

Margarita  (jinpyaplngj  margaritum),  the  pearly 
was  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  vessel 
in  which  the  consecrated  host  was  kept.  Margarita,  on 
the  other  hand,  designated  the  pieces  of  the  host  which 
the  priests  preserved  in  a  special  vessel  for  the  use  of 
the  sick.  These  pieces  were  dipped  in  consecrated  wine, 
and  given  to  the  sick  with  a  spoon.  See  Du  Fresne, 
Gloss,  Latin,  ii,  510. 

Magarit^B.    See  Pearl. 

Margil,  Jesus  de  (Father  Antonio) ^  an  early  Fran- 
ciscan missionary  to  Texas,  was  bom  at  Valencia  Aug. 
18, 1657,  and  died  in  Mexico  Aug.  6, 1726.  He  was  the 
author  of  Kl  Peregrino  Septentrional  A  tlante  (Valencia, 
1742).  He  is  styled  "  Notario  Apostolico,"  "  Cororois- 
sario  del  Santo  Oficio,**  ^  Fundador  y  ex  Guardian  de 
tres  Coligios,"  and  "Prefect©  de  las  Mistdones  de  Propa- 
gande  Fide  en  todas  las  Indias  Occiden tales."  See  Hist, 
Mag,  June,  1864,  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Marguerite  of  Valois.    See  Makoarkt  of  Ob- 

LBAMS. 

Margunios,  Maximus,  an  Eastern  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Crete  in  1522;  studied  divinity  at  Padua  and 
Venice;  became  a  monastic;  in  1689  bishop  of  Cythera 
(Cerigo);  and  died  at  Crete  in  1602.  He  published 
MrjvoXoyiov  and  Bioc  ayiwy,  n»  well  as  a  collection  of 
sacred  poems  in  Old  Greek  (I^yden,  1592),  and"T/ivot 
' AvnKpiovTioi,  —  R^ensburger  Real- Encyldopddief  voL 
ix,  s.  V. 

Marheineke,  Philip  Konrad,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim  May 
1, 1780.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  where  ho 
was  made  a  professor  in  1806.    He  afterwards  became 
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laooeflsively  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
in  1807,  and  professor  in  the  univeTsity)  and,  in  1810, 
minister  of  the  Trinity  Church  of  Berlin,  as  colleague 
of  the  renowned  Schleiermacher.  He  died  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia,  May  31,  1846.  Marheineke's  studies 
were  especially  directed  towards  Christian  symbolics 
and  dogmatics,  which  he  treated  from  the  speculative 
stand-point  of  Daub  and  HegeL  He  was,  indeed,  the 
head  of  that  fraction  of  the  Hegelian  school  which  as- 
serted the  coincidence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with 
Christianity.  He  was  equally  distant  from  the  strict 
orthodox  views  held  by  the  Lutheran,  as  from  Rational- 
ism, or  from  the  old  supematuralism.  He  wrote  GeMch. 
<L  christUchm  Moral  teitdA  nfange  </.  Reformation  (Nu- 
remb.  1805)  i^Universalkutorie  d,  ChritUntknms  (Er- 
langen,  1806)  i—ChrMiche  Symholik  (Heidelb.  1810-18, 
8  vols.)  i^Grundrias  d  HwnUetik  (Hamb.  1811 ;  2d  edit. 
1827)  i—InstUutwnes  symbolica  (1812 ;  8d  edit.  1880)  :— 
Apkorismen  z,  Emeuerung  d,  Kirchlichen  Ld>en8  (1814): 
—PrecKfften  (ISl^ IS)  >-Geschichte  d.deuUchen  Re/or- 
motion  (BerL  1816,2  vols.;  2d  edit.  1881-84, 4  vols.) :— 
Grvndlehren  d,  christUchen  Dogmatik  (BerL  1819 ;  other 
edit,  1827)  :—Ottomar.  Gespracht  fl.  Freiheit  d  WiUens  «. 
ffdUliche  Gnade  (Berl.  1821)  .—I^rlmch  d  chrittL  Glau- 
hens  u,  Ldteni  (Berl  1823 ;  2d  edit.  1836)  i—Betrachtun- 
gmU,d,  Lebm  m.  d  I^re  d  WeUerlosers  (Berl  1828)  :— 
Ueber  d  wahre  StdU  d  liturgiachm  Recktet  (1826)  :— 
KatechitmuM  d  christUchm  T^hrt  (1825;  2d  edit.  1840) : 
^Entwurfd^praktitchen  Theologie  (Berl  1887)  .—Pre- 
digten  z,  Verlheidiffung  d  evcmffelischm  Kirche  gegm  d 
pUpttliche  (1839)  '.—Endeiitwg  in  d  offentL  Vorlmmgen 
a,  d  Bedeutung  d,  Hegdachm  PhUotophie  in  d  christL 
Tkeohgie  (Berl  1842)  x—Dai  gottetdietutHche  IjAm  d 
Christen  (Magdeb.  1842) :— Z«r  KrUik  der  Schellmgtchen 
Offenbarungsphihsophie  (Berl  1843):  — />er  Erzbithop 
Clemens  August  als  Friedmst^er  xvischen  StatU  u, 
Kirche  (Berl  1843)  '^IHe  Reform  der  Kirche  durch  den 
Stoat  (1844)  i—Kurze  ErtdhUing  d, Reformation  (1846), 
After  his  death  his  lectures  were  published  under  title 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  christliche  Pogmatik  (1847) ;  Uber 
die  theologische  Moral  (1847) ;  iiber  die  christliche  Sgm- 
holik  (1848) ;  and  iiber  die  Dogmengeschichte  (1849).  See 
Saintes,  Bist,  of  German  Rationalism^  p.  284;  Kahnis, 
Mod,  German  Protestantism,  p.  244  sq. ;  Morell,  Hist,  of 
Mod,  Pkilos,  ii,  199, 203 ;  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik^  i,  115 
sq.;  FamLTyCrit,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought^p,  266;  and  the 
excellent  articles  in  Wagner,  Staats-Lexikon,  s.  v, ;  Pie- 
rer,  Unirersal-Lexikon,  x,  871 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopd- 
die,  ix,  62. 

Maria  AngeUca  de  S.  Maodalema  is  the  name 
by  which  JaqueUne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Anthony 
Amauld  (q.v.),  was  known  afler  she  became  the  prioress 
of  the  noted  convent  of  Port  Royal  "  She  at  first  led 
a  very  dissolute  life,  such  as  was  common  at  that  time 
in  the  French  nunneries;  but  in  1609  the  fear  of  God 
came  upon  her,  and  she  entered  upon  a  very  different 
course  of  life ;  and  afterwards  becoming  intimate  first 
with  Francis  de  Sales,  and  then,  in  1623.  with  the  abbot 
of  St,  Cyran,  she  conformed  both  herself  and  her  con- 
vent to  their  views  and  prescriptions.  ....  The  con- 
secrated virgins  inhabiting  it  followed  with  the  utmost 
strictness  the  ancient,  severe,  and  almost  everywhere 
abrogated  rule  of  the  Cistercians;  nay,  they  imposed  on 
themselves  more  rigors  and  burdens  than  even  that  rule 
prescribed.**  Dr.  Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  Hist,  bk. 
iv,  cent  xvii,  sec  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  46.  See  Port  Royal. 
The  relation  which  this  retreat  sustained  to  the  Jan- 
senbtfl  has  been  detailed  in  the  article  Jansknius, 
Cornelius  (2). 

Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  was  bdm  at  Vienna  May  13, 
1717,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  *'  Pragmatic 
Sanction,"  Oct,  21, 1740.  With  her  secular  history  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  but  as  to  her  influence  on  the 
interests  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  we  must  add 
boie  a  few  particulars  to  the  article  on  Austria,    Al- 


though herself  a  zealous  Roman  CathoUc,  she  milntaiii- 
ed  the  rights  of  her  crown  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  endeavored  to  correct  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in 
the  Church.  She  prohibited  the  pres^ce  of  priests  at 
the  making  of  wills,  abolished  the  right  of  asylam  in 
churches  and  convents,  suppressed  the  Inquisitian  in 
Milan,  and  in  1778  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  She  also  foi^ 
bade  that  any  person,  male  or  female,  should  take  mo- 
nastic vows  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  ye^rs.  She 
did  nothing,  however,  to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of  the 
Protestants  in  her  dominions.  She  professed  peiBonal 
sympathy  with  their  oppressed  condition,  but  pretended 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  for  them  on  account  of  her 
coronation  oaths  and  the  laws  of  the  country.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  Hungary.  Maria  Theresa 
died  Nov.  29, 1780,  leaving  as  her  successor  to  the  throne 
Joseph  n,  who  is  noted  for  his  generous  efforts  in  be- 
half of  hb  Protestant  subjects.  See  Duller,  M,  Tkeresia 
u,  Joseph  II  (Wiesbaden,  1844) ;  Ram8horo,ir.  Theresia 
u,  ihre  Zeit  (Lpz.  1869  sq.);  Wo%Oestereich  vnter  Ma- 
ria Theresa  (1856) ;  Coxe,  House  of  A  ustria,  iii,  189  sq^ 
241  sq. ;  Vehse,  Memoirs  of  ike  Court  ofAustriUy  ii,  164 
sq.   Comp. Austria;  Boukmla.;  Huisgary. 

Mariales,  Xamtts,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Venice  at  the  dose  oif  the  16th  century.  He  t>ekmged 
to  a  patrician  family  of  the  Piiuirds.  He  was  appmnt- 
ed  lecturer  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  inspector  of  the 
schools.  These  offices  he  filled  till  1624,  when  he  re- 
tired in  order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  politics.  His 
seal  for  Rome  and  his  hatred  towards  France  cansed  his 
expulsion  from  his  native  country  twice.  He  retired 
to  Boulogne,  afterwards  obtained  his  recall  from  ban- 
ishment, and  died  in  April,  1660.  We  give  him  place 
here  mainly  on  account  of  his  many  theological  produc- 
tions. The  most  important  are  Controversia  ad  tmtrer^ 
sam  summam  Theologw  St,  Tkomm  A  guinotis  (Venice, 
1624,  fol.) : — Bibliofh,  Interpretum  ad  univ,  suwtm,  theoL 
SL  Thoma  (Ven.  1660,  4to)  '.^Stravagame  nunramesste 
segnUe  nel  Chiistianissimo  regno  <ti  Francia  (CoL  1646 
4to) : — Enormita  inaudita  nuovamente  uscite  in  luce  mei 
Christianismo  regno  di  Francioy  contra  U  decoro  ddh, 
sede  apostoUca  Romano  in  due  libri  iniitolati;  Vuno :  DelF 
arrogante  potesta  de  Papi  in  dtfesa  delta  chiesa  GalU^ 
cana;  PaUro  Del  Divitto  deUa  Regalia  (Frkf.  1649, 4to). 
— ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghierale,  xxxiii,  615. 

Marlamnd  (Mapiaftvrj^  a  Greek  form  of  the  Heh 
Miriam),  the  name  of  several  females  of  the  Herodian 
family,  whose  histor}'  is  detailed  by  Josephus,  especiaDy 
the  two  following  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  a.  v.) : 

1.  Th^  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and 
of  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  high-priest  f4^  the 
Jews,  was  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  her  age.  She 
married  Herod  the  Great,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daughters,  Salam- 
pso  and  Cypros;  also  a  son  called  Herod,  who  died  young, 
during  his  studies  at  Rome.  Herod  was  exceanvely 
fond  of  Mariarone,  who  but  slightly  returned  his  pas- 
sion, and  at  length  cherished  a  deadly  hatred  towards 
him.  Herod  had  her  put  to  death,  but  afterwards  bis 
affection  for  her  became  stronger  than  ever.  Josephos 
mentions  a  tower  that  Herod  built  in  Jerusalem,  which 
he  named  Mariamne.     See  Hekod. 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  likewise 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great;  by  him  she  had  a  son  called 
Philip,  who  married  first  the  infamous  Herodias,  after- 
wards paramour  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  tS 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.    See  Hex 

Mariana,  Juan,  a  distinguished  S J 
bom  at  Talavera,  in  the  diocese  of  T(| 
1554  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  soon  i 
utation  for  his  historical,  theologio 
learning.     In  1561  he  taught  theolol 
the  celebrated  Bellarmine  was  one  ( 
1565  in  Sicily;  in  1569  he  went  to  j 
mained  five  years,  and  lectured  ol 
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at  Rome  (where 
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n  Thomas  Aqdnas. 


In  1574  he  returned  to  Spain  on  a^coaat  of  his  health* 
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.  and  died  there  in  1624.  Among  Hariana*8  woiks  we 
notice  De  r«ge  et  regU  uutituiume  (Toledo,  1598),  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Garcia  de  LoaysQ,  and  dedicated 
to  Philip  IIL  In  this  work  he  expresses  his  views  on 
royalty  with  the  greatest  freedom,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  maintain  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may 
be  legitimate  to  put  a  king  to  death.  The  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  allowable  to  assassinate  a  tyrant,  and 
he  concludes  affirmatively.  Mariana  begins  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  Henry  III,  and  quotes  the  divers 
opinions  expressed  by  others  on  this  event,  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  approves  of  the  deed.  From  this 
individual  fact  he  passes  to  the  general  theory,  which 
he  bases  on  the  principle  that  regal  power  b  intrusted 
to  a  king  by  his  people  under  certain  conditions,  and 
that  the  nation  therefore  retains  the  supreme  right  of 
making  kings  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  revok- 
ing them  if  need  be.  From  this  principle,  that  sover- 
eignty resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  he  deduces  the 
following  consequences:  1,  according  to  theologians  and 
philosophers,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  kill  a  prince 
who  has  usurped  sovereign  authority  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  ("  perimi  a  quoconque,  vita  et  princi- 
patu  spoliari  posse*") ;  2,  if  a  prince  regularly  elected,  or 
who  has  regularly  come  on  the  throne  by  succession, 
seeks  to  overthrow  religion  or  the  laws,  and  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  nation,  he  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  surest  possible  means;  8,  the  surest  way 
is  to  assemble  the  states-general,  who  will  depose  him, 
and,  should  he  resist,  proclaim  him  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  and  treat  him  accordingly ;  4,  the  states-gen- 
eral have  the  right  to  condemn  to  death  a  prince  de- 
clared the  enemy  of  the  country,  and  every  citizen  has 
then  a  right  to  kill  him ;  5,  if  it  is  impossible  to  assem- 
ble the  states-general,  and  yet  it  is  the  wish  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  tyrant  perish,  then  a  citizen  is  not  guilty 
who  accomplishes  this  general  wish  (**  qui  votb  publicis 
favens  eum  perimere  tentavit  haudquaquam  iniqne  eum 
fedsse  existimabo^).  Mariana,  however,  puts  one  re- 
striction to  the  exercise  of  this  terrible  right :  he  de- 
clares that  the  judgment  of  one  or  several  citizens  is  not 
sufficient;  that  the  general  wish  of  the  nation  must 
have  been  clearly  expressed,  and  that  the  advice  of  se- 
rious and  well-informed  men  should  also  be  taken. 
After  thus  justifying  the  assassination  of  kings  under 
certain  circumstances,  Mariana  examines  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accomplished.  All  means,  he  thinks, 
are  allowable,  but  such  as  will  be  least  likely  to  commit 
the  nation  or  the  individual  are  to  be  preferred.  He 
shows  some  partiality  for  poison,  yet  maintains  that  it 
should  not  be  administered  in  the  food,  but  rather  pUced 
in  things  of  daily  use,  such  as  the  clothes,  etc  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  created  quite  a  sensation  in  France. 
The  Sorbonne  and  Parliament  informed  against  his  book ; 
the  Jesuits'  congregation  of  the  province  of  France  con- 
demned Mariana,  and  the  condemnation  was  approved 
by  general  Aquaviva  (Mariana  had  formerly  opposed 
him  in  Spain)  until  the  book  should  be  revised.  See 
Jbsuits.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV  the  Parlia- 
ment condemned  the  book  to  be  publicly  burned,  July 
8,  1610,  and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were 
called,  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty 
and  part  of  the  following  to  furnish  a  common  subject 
of  animadvenion,  and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  Jeeuits.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  here 
that  like  doctrines  were  taught  also  by  Protestant  con- 
temporaries of  Mariana,  and  that  by  no  means  should 
the  Society  of  Jesus  be  held  accountable  for  the  propa- 
gation of  such  views  (Compare  Hallam,  Literary  Hit- 
tory,  iii,  180-140).  The  Jesuits  have,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally supported  the  claims  of  the  people  against  their 
rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary,  discussed 
this  subject  on  better  and  higher  grounds.  Mankind 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much  stronger  hold 
on  his  affections  than  the  interests  and  plans  of  his  order. 


When  Leon  de  Gastro  questioned  the  orthodoxy  of 
Arias  Montanns  for  introducing  rabbinical  readings  and 
commentaries  into  the  PlanHna  Regia  or  Pkiiippma 
PoUfffht,  a  new  edition  of  the  Compiuteiuis  which  Mon- 
tanus  tujd  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  II, 
Bfariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  Biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair 
and  candid  tone  of  his  discussion ;  but  by  this  step  he 
lost  all  chance  of  preferment,  which,  however,  he  was 
glad  to  exchange  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification 
of  hb  love  of  historical  research.  Mariana  publbhcil 
next,  in  15d9,  his  imperfect  work,  De  P<mderibus  et  Men- 
suris,  a  subject  which  hb  countrymen  Lebrija,  or  Ne- 
brija,  Diego  Covarrubias,  Pedro  Ambroeio  Morales,  and 
Arias  Montanns  had  treated  before,  and  which  Eisen- 
schmidt,  Freret,  Pancton,  etc,  have  pursued  much  fur- 
ther since.  Obser\'ing  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascend- 
ancy of  Spain  excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity 
abroad,  while  its  origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown 
or  misunderstood,  and  that  the  Spanish  hbtorians,  though 
numerous,  were  at  that  time  little  read,  and  some  of 
them  hardly  known,  he  came  forward  with  a  History  of 
Spain  (in  twenty  books,  under  the  title  ^istorim  de  retms 
HispamafToletif  1592,  lib.  xx,  foL, but  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  thirty  books,  in  the  complete  edition  of  1605, 
pubL  at  Mayence).  This  b  a  compact  and  lucid  exhibi- 
tion of  an  mibroken  chronological  narrative,  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  (a  period  of  twenty-five  centuries  at  least),  and 
embraces  the  history  of  all  the  Spanbh  kingdoms,  which 
had  hitherto  been  treated  separately.  A  subject  so  ex- 
tensive, expressed  in  classical  Latin,  met  with  universal 
favor  and  acceptance.  A  Spanbh  translation  soon  be- 
came necessary,  and  fortunately  Mariana  accomplished 
the  task  himself,  and  carried  the  work  through  four  suc- 
cessive Spanbh  editions  in  hb  lifetime.  Mariana  has 
been  charged  with  credulity ;  but  traditions  held  sacred 
in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  present  age— 
prodigies  which  formed  part  of  hbtory,  and  which  Ma- 
riana could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainful  smile  of 
modem  criticbm,  are  spots  which  will  never  obscure 
the  brilliancy  of  hb  digressions  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  world — events  which  appear  as 
great  causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  those 
peculiariy  belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain.  The  manly 
feelings  of  the  historian,  hb  noble  indignation  against 
crimes,  hb  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  princes  and 
their  abettors,  deserve  still  higher  commendation.  Yet 
he,  as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  has 
spared  a  gross  instance  of  queen  Urraca's  licentious  con- 
duct; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  queen 
Blanca*s  honor  b  highly  creditable  to  Mariana.  It  b 
true  also  that  Mariana  did  not  alwa3rs  examine  all  the 
original  authorities,  as  Ranke  observes  in  the  Kritik 
neuerer  Geschicktsschreiber ;  but  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a  wide  field  of 
inquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  all  trodden 
paths,  would  have  required  the  perusal  of  whole  libra- 
ries, and  a  single  life  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  others  had  been  in- 
vited to  join  in  the  labor  of  the  invesHgation,  a  motley 
compilation  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much 
research,  which  it  b  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  Mariana's  portraits  of  lords 
and  favorites  were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the 
living,  as  in  the  case  of  the  detestable  Fernandez  Ve- 
lasco,  of  Castile,  and  hb  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Man- 
taono.  The  secretary,  after  having  been  a  paneg3rrbt  of 
the  new  historian,  tried  to  serve  hb  master  by  his  attack 
on  Mariana,  entitled  A  dvertencias  d  la  Hitioria  de  Mari- 
ana. He  was  discovered,  however,  and  roughly  treated 
by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  La  Defensa  de  Mariana,  Prob- 
ably to  thb  criticbm  may  be  traced  many  improve- 
ments in  Mariana's  second  Spanish  edition  of  hb  hbtory, 
which  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1608.  It  b  on  this  edition, 
and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editions  of 
1617  and  1628,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  b  based, 
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which  oontains  ample  notes  and  illustrations  (1788-96, 
9  vols.  8vo).  This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  original, 
Mrith  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1615-16). 
There  have  subsequently  been  published  at  Madrid — 1. 
The  continuation  of  Mariana  by  MiAana,  translated 
from  the  Latin  by  Romero  (1804,  foL) ;  2.  A  complete 
Mariana,  continued  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III, 
1788,  by  Sabau  y  Blanco  (1817-22,  20  vols.  4to) ;  8.  An- 
other  by  the  same,  brought  down  to  the  year  1808  (9 
vols.  8vo,  with  portraits). 

The  profound  erudition  of  Mariana  is  also  displayed 
in  another  publication,  his  Tractatv*  Septem  (Cologne, 
1609).  The  second  of  these  treatises,  Dt  Edkione  Vtd- 
ffatUj  is  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce  controver- 
sy between  Arias  Montanus  and  Leon  de  Castro.*  The 
fourth,  iJe  Afuiatione  Monday  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Lerma  and  his  partners  in  the  sys- 
tem of  general  peculation  and  frauds  which  Mariana  ex- 
posed. He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the 
Spanish  nation ;  and  hb  words,  which  had  been  disre- 
garded, were  remembered  when  the  opportunity  was 
gone.  As  a  reward  for  proclaiming  such  unwelcome 
truths,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  he  suffered  a  whole 
year  of  judicial  trickery,  humiliations,  and  confinement 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Madrid.  In  searching 
his  papers  another  exposure  was  found,  entitled  Del  Go- 
bierno  de  la  Compc^ia,  or  on  the  defects  of  his  order,  in 
which  he  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  correcting  them. 
Copies  of  this  MS*  had  multiplied  so  alarmingly  that, 
the  year  after  the  author's  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Yitaleschi,  issued  a  circular,  dated  Rome,  July 
29, 1624,  enjoining  the  collection  of  such  papers  in  ord^ 
to  be  burned.  Still  that  measure  did  not  prevent  its 
being  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  else- 
where in  several  languagea  This  curious  circular  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the 
time  of  their  sudden  expulsion  from  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions in  1767.  After  his  persecution  he  made  an  epitome 
of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  translated  some  homilies, 
revised  his  History  of  Spatn^  and  published  a  supple- 
ment, or,  rather,  a  summary,  of  concise  annals  of  Spain 
from  1515  to  1612.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  pub- 
lished his  Scholia  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  best  Hebrew  commentaries,  and  some 
valuable  and  very  early  MSS.,  which  dated  from  the  age 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.  This  work, 
though  written  at  this  advanced  stage  of  life,  '*  displays 
a  degree  of  vigor  and  of  learning  which  might  well  pro- 
%'oke  the  admiration  of  modem  Biblical  students."  It 
secured  for  him  a  place  among  the  best  commentators 
in  the  Hiatoire  CrUique  du  Vieux  Testament  of  the  hy- 
percritical father  Simon,  who  is  usually  unfavorable  to 
Spaniards.  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionaty,  supposes  Mariana 
to  be  also  author  of  a  work  Respublica  Christiana,  but 
neither  Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio,  both  of  them 
Spaniards,  mentions  it,  Stevens,  the  English  translator 
of  Mariana's  history,  misstates  some  particidars  of  the 
author's  life,  and  very  unaptly  compares  him  with  Ral- 
eigh. Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of 
all  his  publications.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1628.  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  re- 
tirement to  Toledo.  See  Mondejar.  A  dvertencias  d  Ma- 
riana; Juicio  y  Noticia  de  los  historiadores  de  Kspafia  ; 
Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana ;  Acosta,  Vida  de  Mariana ; 
Andr.  Schot.,  Hispan,  lUustrat, ;  Baronius,  A  mtal,  Eccle- 
siast, ;  Bernard.  Gerald.,  A-o  Senatu  Veneto,  quoted  in 
Colomesius,  Hispania  OrientaUs;  Rene  Rapin,  Reflex- 
ions 8vr  VHiBtoire ;  Nicolas  Antonio,  Bibliotkeca  Hispa- 
nonova;  Saavcdra,  Respublica  Literaria;  Tamayo  de 
Vargas,  Vida  del  P.  Juan  Mariana ;  Alegambe,  Biblioth, 
script,  focietatis  Jesu ;  Bayle,  Hist,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Prosper 
Marchand,  Dic/ionnaire;  f^her,  Theairum  Virorttm  da- 
nruntj  i,  347;  Woltmann,  Gesch,  u,  Polifik,  1801,  i,  265; 
Sismondi,  JMtsrature  du  Midi  de  t Europe,  iv,  100 ;  Bou- 
terweck,  Hist^  de  la  Litterature  Espaffnole,  1812,  vol.  ii; 
Ticknor,  History  ofSpanuh  Literature,  iii,  143 ;  Ranke, 
Zur  Kritik  neuerer  Geachichtsschreiber  (1824) ;  Herzog, 


.. 


Real-EncylthpSdie,  ix,  105  sq.;  Pierer,  Unuferwd-Lexi- 
i»ii,x,884;  Engi,Cydopaadia,i,y,\  Hoefer,  Aour.  ITmmi 
GiniraU,  xxxjii,  618  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MariaDists,  an  order  of  knighthood.  See  Khight- 
HOOD,  p.  182  (iv) ;  Teutonic  Kniouts. 

Marianus  Scotna,  a  noted  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
in  IreUmd  or  Scotland  A.D.  1028 ;  became  a  monk ;  trav- 
elled on  the  Continent  in  1058,  especially  in  Germany, 
and  frequented  the  German  monasteries  of  Cologne,  Ful- 
da,  and  Mentz,  and  died  A.D.  1086.  Marianus  Scotos 
was  the  first  to  correct  the  inaccurate  chronologies  of 
the  chronicles  in  his  Chronicon  (8  voK  to  1084;  contin- 
ued by  Dodechin  up  to  1200).  It  is  published  among 
the  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum  by  Strove  and  oth- 
ers. The  most  valuable  is  the  8d  volume,  treating  of 
the  CarloWngian  and  following  emperors.  See  Hansen, 
De  antiqniss,  codice  chronici  Marian*  Scoti  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  1782). 

Marlastein,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Solothum,  is  annually  visited  by  some 
60,000  persons.  The  pilgrimages  to  this  place  began  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  continue  unabated  to  our  day. 
During  the  first  and  second  French  Revolutions  tb« 
pkce  was  ransacked  by  the  French  soldiers,  but  the  mo- 
nastics of  the  adjoining  convent  repaired  and  rebuilt  it 
each  time.    See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  xii,  767. 

Mariazell,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Aus- 
tria, situated  on  the  north  border  of  the  crown-land  of 
Styria,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Brack.  It  consina 
of  a  number  of  inns  or  lodging-houses,  and  contains  1200 
inhabitants.  It  is  visited  by  300,000  pilgrims  annually, 
who  come  hither  to  pay  homage  to  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin believed  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miraclea, 
which  was  brought  to  Mariazell  about  1157  by  the 
Benedictine  St.  Lambrecht.  A  pilgrim  chapel  was  first 
erected  there  about  1200  by  margrave  Henry  I  of  Mora- 
via. King  Louis  I  of  Hungary  built  a  pilgrim  church 
in  1343.  The  large  pilgrim  church  now  standing  was 
built  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  the  miracle- 
working  image  is  within  a  chapel,  closed  by  a  heavy 
gate  of  solid  silver.  During  the  great  annual  procee- 
sion  from  Vienna,  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinking, 
singing,  and  general  riot  and  debauchery.  See  Hillbacb, 
Der  Piiger  u.  Tourist  nach  Maria-Zdl  (Vieima,  1857, 
8vo). 

Marie  X  la  Coqitb,  a  visionary,  whose  real  name 
was  Margaret,  was  bora  July  22, 1647,  at  Lanthecour,  in 
the  diocese  of  Autun,  France.  She  boasted  of  religious 
transports,  and  heavenly  visions  and  revelations,  besidea 
which  she  is  reputed  to  have  worked  manifold  wonden. 
She  evinced  a  deep  aversion  to  all  evil  in  her  infancy,  and 
from  her  fourth  year  maintained  an  intimate  communion 
with  God.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  which  took  place 
in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  she  entered  a  convent. 
Attributing  the  cure  of  a  disease  that  had  afflicted  her 
during  four  years  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  gratefully 
adopted  the  name  **  Marie,*"  and  always  used  it  by  pref- 
erence. She  entered  the  Order  of  Salesians  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1671,  as  a  novice,  and  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1672,  took  the  veil  From  this  time  she  claimed  to 
be  constantly  favored  with  visions  and  revelations,  and 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  miracles;  such  were  her 
transports  that  she  carved  in  large  letters  the  name  of 
Jesus  on  her  breast.  She  had  loiowledge  <^  the  time 
when  she  should  die,  and  prepared  for  that  event  in 
deep  retirement,  closing  her  life  Oct.  17«  1690.  She  left 
a  small  work  of  a  mystical  character,* entitled  La  devo- 
tion au  cceur  de  Jisus,  and  others  o^  a  similar  nature. 
Her  life  was  published  by  Jean  Josyph  Languei  under 
the  title  La  vie  de  la  vhurable  merejMaryuerite  Marie ; 
but  her  memory  has  been  kept  alvve  chiefly  through 
the  four  mDgs,Ver-Vert,  in  O^uvreij de  M, Cresset  (Am- 
sterd.  1748),  i,  9-45.  On  the  4th  ot  Felmiary,  1886,  the 
advocate  of  the  pontifical  consistory  addressed  the  pope, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  process  ^  of  her  beatification f 
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but  Talleyrand,  as  bishop  of  her  native  diocese,  had  al- 
ready sought  to  effect  her  canonization  during  the  last 
decennials  uf  the  18th  century. — Hexzogy  JUal-Enafklop, 
XX,  92  sq. 

Marie  dr  l'Incarnation,  a  French  female  mission- 
ary, whose  original  name  was  Guyard^  was  born  at  Tours 
in  1599.  She  early  joined  the  Ursuline  nuns;  visited 
Canada  in  1639,  where  she  made  many  converts  among 
the  Indians;  and  founded  a  convent  of  her  order.  She 
died  in  1672.  See  Charlevoix,  Viede  la  Mire  Marie  de 
rincitmation ;  Biograpkie  UniverseiU,  a.  v. 

Marletn,  a  celebrated  Hindu  sage  or  demi-god,  was, 
according  to  one  account,  the  son  of  Brahma^ accord- 
ing to  another,  the  sou  of  Bhrigu.  He  was  the  father 
of  Kasyapa.  By  some  he  is  considered  as  the  god  of 
**  light,"  which  appears  to  be  the  etymological  significa- 
tion of  hb  name.  See  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon;  Jnstir 
tutes  of  ManUf  chap,  i ;  Thomas,  Diet,  o/Biog,  and  Mjf' 
iholoffy,  iL  V. 

Mailllac,  Charles  db,  a  noted  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Auvergne,  in  France,  about 
1510.  He  was  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  when, 
perceiving  himself  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  he  follow- 
ed John  de  la  Forest,  ambassador  of  France  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  thus  avoided  persecution  from  the  inquisi- 
tors. He  afterwards  became  abbot  of  St  P^re  and  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne ;  also  counsellor  in  the  privy  council 
when  the  assembly  of  notables  convened  at  Fontaiue- 
bleau  in  1560,  and  in  it  advocated  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional council  and  a  meeting  of  the  states-general,  but 
without  much  effect.  He  endeavored  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  threatening  the  country  at  that 
time,  but,  despairing  of  success,  he  became  melancholic, 
was  preyed  upon  by  disease,  and  died  at  his  abbey  of 
St.  Pfere,  in  December,  1560. 
Mar'imoth  (2  £sdr.  i,2),the  Latin  form  of  Mkbb- 

MOTIl  (q.  v.). 

Marin,  Michel  Anob,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er, wad  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Marseilles  in  1697.  In 
1714  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Minimes;  was 
employed  in  their  schools,  and  four  times  filled  a  pro- 
vincial office.  He  possessed  not  only  a  liking  for  the- 
ology and  natural  history,  but  also  a  natural  taste  for 
lielles-lettres.  His  style  is  a  little  diffuse,  and  some- 
times weak  and  incorrect,  without  being  entirely  void 
of  elegance.  He  died  April  3, 1767,  at  Avignon.  Hb 
works  are  mainly  in  the  department  of  practical  relig- 
ion. We  note  Lei  detastres  de  Barbacan  chin  errant 
dins  Avignoun  (Avignon,  1722, 1759,  l6mo;  Aix,  1744) : 
— Conduite  Spirifuetle  de  la  Msttr  Violet  (Avignon,  1740, 
1 2mo) : — A  deknde  de  Wittburp  ou  la  Pieuse  pentionnaire 
(Avignon,  1744, 12ipo) :— La  Par/aiie  Religrieuse  (Avign. 
1752, 12mo) : —  Virgiaiey  ou  la  virge  Chretienney  histoire 
Siciliame  (Avignon,  1762, 2  vols.  12mo) :—  Vies  des  Phres 
des  deserts  (TOrientf  avec  leur  doctrine  spirituelle  et  leur 
discipline  monastique  (Avignon,  1761-64, 3  vols.  4to,  or  9 
12mo;  Lyons,  1824, 9  vols.  8vo) : — Le  Baron  de  Van  Hes- 
deny  ou  la  repvidique  des  incridules  (Toulouse,  1762,  5 
vols.  12mo)  I— Agnes  de  Saint- AmoWy  ou  lafervtnte  no- 
vice  (Avignon,  1762,  2  vols.  12mo ;  Marseilles,  1829)  :— 
Thiodule  ou  Pen/ant  de  la  henidiction  (Avignon,  1762, 
12mo) : — FarfaUa,  ou  la  commidienne  convertie  (Avig- 
non, 1762,  l2mo) '.^AgiUque  (Avignon,  1766,  2  vols. 
12mo;  Marseilles,  1830)  :—La  Marquise  de  los  ValienteSj 
ou  la  Dame  Chrifienne  (Avigndn,  1765, 2  vols.  12mo)  :— 
litres  ascitiques  et  morales  (Avignon,  1769,  2  vols. 
12mo).>-Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 
<    Maxina  db  Escobar.    See  Escobar. 

Mariner  (n^^,  maUach%  a  seaman^  corap.  Gr.  a\t' 
riff.  Eng. "  an  old  saU ;"  Ezek.  xxvii,  9, 27, 29 ;  Jonah  i, 
5 ;  S^p^,  shatimfy  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  **  rowersy"*  as  in  ver. 
26),  a  sailor.    See  Ship. 

Mailni,  Giovanni  Filipfo,  an  Italian  Jesuit  and 
mis^onaiy,  was  bom  near  Genoa  in  1608 ;  resided  four- 
teen years  at  Tonking,  Japan,  and  died  in  that  country 


in  1677.'  He  published  Delia  Missione  de  padri  deUa 
comp,  di  Giesu  neUa  provincia  di  Giappone  e  particolar- 
menu  di  quella  di  Tunchino  (Rome,  1668,  4to) ;  and  A 
New  and  Curious  A  ccount  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Tonquin 
and  Laos  (1666),  considered  quite  valuable.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Marino,  or  San  Marino,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  limited  republican  states  of  Europe,  consists 
of  a  craggy  mountain  2200  feet  in  height,  situated  amid 
the  lesser  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  encircled  by 
provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the  pontifical  states. 
It  possesses  a  total  area  of  twenty-one  miles,  and  com- 
prises a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several  villages  in 
the  adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  frequent  rains 
prevaiL  The  inhabitants,  who  are  reckoned  at  8000, 
are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
general  morality.  They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and 
legislative  ind^ndence.  The  religion  of  the  country 
is  Roman  Catholic  The  early  history  of  the  republic  is 
very  obscure.  During  the  mediieval  wars  of  Italy,  Ma- 
rino had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions,  which  seem  to 
have  been  none  the  less  envenomed  from  the  pettiness 
of  the  arena  in  which  they  were  enacted.  In  1740  the 
democratical  form  of  govemment  was  securely  guaran- 
teed against  further  assault.  The  rights  of  this  min- 
iature state  were  scmpulously  respected  by  Napoleon 
during  hb  Italian  campaign.  The  government,  desig- 
nated the  Sovereign  Grand  Council  {Generale  Consiglio 
Principe)y  b  composed  of  sixty  members,  of  whom  one 
third  are  nobles.  From  thb  number  are  selected  the 
smaller  "  Council  of  Twelve"  (two  thirds  from  the  town 
and  the  rest  from  the  country),  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  jurisconsult,  decide  in  questions  of  the  second  and 
third  instance.  The  representatives  of  the  state  are 
termed  captains-regent  {capttani  reggenti).  They  are 
chosen,  the  one  from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  other 
from  the  bourgeobie.  They  each  hold  office  only  for 
six  months.  The  army,  or  rather  the  militia  of  the  re- 
public, numbers  1189  mem 

Marlnns,  a  martyr  of  the  second  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, b  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  Hist,  EccL  vii,  15. 
According  to  thb  authority,  Marinus  was  of  a  high  fam- 
ily, served  in  the  army,  and  was  about  to  be  appointed 
centurion  by  Gallienus  (266-268)  when  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Christian  by  one  of  his  fellow-«oldiers. 
Brought  before  judge  Achaeus,  he  acknowledged  hb 
Christian  faith,  and  was  given  three  hours  to  recant. 
During  thb  respite  he  was  taken  to  church  by  bbhop 
Theoteknos,  who,  presenting  him  a  sword  with  one  hand 
and  the  Gospel  with  the  other,  bade  him  choose  be- 
tween them.  Marinus  joyfully  chose  the  latter,  return- 
ed to  the  judge,  to  whom  he  declared  hb  choice,  and 
was  at  once  executed.  A  Roman  senator,  Asterius,  who 
was  a  witness  of  the  execurion,  carried  away  the  body 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  laid  him  out  in  fine  clothes,  and 
buried  him  (see  Acta  Sand,  ap.  Bolland,  t.  1,  8d  of 
March).    See  also  Martin  II  and  III. 

Another  St.  Marinus  b  commemorated  on  the  4th  of 
September.  He  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  worked 
on  the  bridge  of  Rimini,  when  hb  piety  attracted  the 
notice  of  hbhop  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  who  persuaded 
him  to  enter  the  Church,  and  made  him  deacon.  Ma- 
rinus retired  on  the  mountain  of  Titano,  where  he  erect- 
ed a  hermitJige,  and  died  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century.  According  to  the  legend,  the  miracles  wrought 
at  hb  tomb  attracted  a  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  place, 
who  settled  there,  and  thb  gave  rise  to  hb  aaintship. — 
Herzogt  Beal-JCncyklop,  ix,  108;  Pierer,  Umx^ersal-ljeTi' 
loony  X,  893 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxxiii,769. 

Mariolatry  (Gr.  Map/o,  Mary,  and  Xarpfloy  ado- 
ration)  b  the  technical  term  given  by  the  Protestant 
world  to  the  worship  which  Romanbts  render  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Romanists  themselves  term  thb  worship 
Hyperdttlia'  (q.  v.),  to  distingnbh  it  from  the  worship 
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paid  to  God,  which  they  tenn  Lairia  (q.  v.)»  *"d  adora- 
tion paid  to  saintfl,  Dulia  (q.  v.).  In  our  articles  Uy- 
PBRDUUA,  Immaculate  Conception,  and  Invocation 
OF  Saints,  we  have  aheady  pointed  ont  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  distinctions  so  refined  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  common  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
multitude  from  worshipping  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.  "As  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,** 
says  Dr.  Schaff  {Ch,  Hist,  ii,  410), "  the  Virgin  Mary  un- 
questionably holds  forever  a  peculiar  position  anoong 
all  women  and  in  the  history  of  redemption  ;**  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  he  remarks  that  it  is  "perfectly  nat- 
ural, nay,  essential  to  sound  religious  feeling,  to  associate 
with  Mary  the  fairest  traits  of  maidenly  and  maternal 
character,  and  to  revere  her  as  the  highest  model  of 
female  purity,  love,  and  piety.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  she  is  nowhere  in 
the  N.T.  excepted  from  the  universal  sinfulness  and  the 
universal  need  of  redemption,  nor  represented  as  immac- 
ulately holy,  or  as  in  any  way  an  object  of  divine  venera- 
tion.** Roman  Catholics,  however,  have  insisted  upon 
the  adoralion,  as  they  term  worship  in  thb  instance,  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  holding  that  Mary  has  been  as- 
sumed in  the  Trinity,  so  as  to  make  it  a  Quatemity ; 
that  "  Marj'  is  the  complement  of  the  Trinity"  (Pusey, 
Eiremcoriy  ii,  167),  and  that  the  intercession  of  Man/ 
is  needed  for  the  salvation  of  the  foUoicers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  quote  the  words  of  Liguori  himself:  "  We 
most  readily  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Media- 
tor of  Justice,  and  that  by  his  meHts  he  obtains  us  all 
grace  and  salvation ;  but  we  say  that  Mary  b  the  Me- 
diatrix of  Grace;  and  that  receiving  all  she  obtains 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  because  she  prays  and  asks 
for  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  all  the  same, 
whatever  graces  we  receive,  they  come  to  us  through 
her  intercession**  (Glories  of  Mary^  p.  124).  There  is 
certainly  not  a  word  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  nor  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  to  warrant  any 
Christian  in  assigning  such  a  position  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  as  the  Catholic  Church,  both  Latin 
and  Greek,  has  dared  to  bestow  upon  her.  One  of  the 
accepted  interpreters  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Liguori, 
in  commenting  on  the  exalted  position  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  should  hold  in  the  estimation  of  Latin  communi- 
cants, says  that  she  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  18) ;  that  she 
is  the  Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23) ;  that  she  offered 
her  Son  to  the  Father  on  Mount  Calvary  (p.  23) ;  that 
she  is  especially  the  Mother  of  repentant  sinners  (p.  42) ; 
that  she  is  our  life  (p.  52) ;  that  God  was  reconciled 
with  sinners  by  the  humility  and  purity  of  Mary  (p.  56) ; 
that  she  obtains  us  perseverance  (p.  59) ;  that  she  ren- 
ders death  sweet  to  her  clients  (p.  68) ;  that  she  is  our 
Protectress  at  the  hour  of  death  (p.  71) ;  that  she  is  the 
Hope  of  all  (p.  79) ;  that  she  is  our  only  Refuge,  Help, 
and  Asylum  (p.  81) ;  that  she  is  the  Propitiator^'  of  the 
whole  world  (p.  81) :  that  she  is  the  one  City  of  Refuge 
(p.  89) ;  that  it  is  her  oflice  to  withhold  God's  arm  from 
chastising  sinners  until  he  is  pacified  (p.  93) ;  that  she 
is  the  Comfortress  of  the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  un- 
fortunate (p.  100) ;  that  we  shall  be  heard  more  quickly 
if  we  call  on  the  name  of  Mary  than  if  we  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus  (p.  106) ;  that  she  is  our  Patroness  (p. 
106) ;  that  she  b  Queen  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  all 
saints,  and  all  evil  spirits,  because  she  conquered  the 
latter  by  her  virtues,  and  the  devil  by  her  fair  humility 
and  holy  life  (p.  1 10) ;  that  she  protects  us  from  the  di- 
vine justice  and  from  the  devil  (p.  115);  that  at  the 
name  of  Mary  every  knee  bows  and  hdl  trembles  (p. 
116) ;  that  she  is  the  Ladder  of  paradise,  the  Gate  of 
heaven,  the  most  true  Mediatrix  between  God  and  man 
(p.  121),-  that  her  intercession  is  necessary  for  salvation 
(p.  122) ;  that  she  is  the  Mediatrix  of  grace  (p.  124) ; 
that  in  her  is  all  hope  of  life  and  virtue,  all  grace  of  the 
Way  and  Truth  (p.  125) ;  that  in  her  we  find  eternal 
salvation  (p.  125) ;  that  no  one  can  enter  heaven  except 
by  her  (p.  127) ;  that  all  graces  of  the  spiritual  life  are 


transmitted  by  Mary  (p.  127) ;  that  all  gifts,  virtiies, 
graces  are  dispensed  by  her,  to  whomsoever,  when,  and 
as  she  pleases  (p.  128) ;  that  from  her  the  world  receives 
every  good  (p.  128) ;  that  she  is  the  Helper  of  the  Re- 
demption (p.  183) ;  that  she  and  her  Son  redeemed  the 
world  (p.  133) ;  that  she  is  the  Co-opentor  in  our  jus- 
tification (p.  183) ;  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  open  to 
none  otherwise  than  through  Mary  (p.  135) ;  that  God 
says, "  Go  to  Mary,**  when  we  seek  for  grace  from  him 
(p.  136) ;  that  the  salvation  of  all  depends  on  the  favor 
and  protection  of  Mary  (p.  136) ;  that  the  other  saints 
intercede  with  her  (p.  138) ;  that  she  u  a  tender  Advo- 
cate ;  that  all  power  is  given  unto  her  in  heaven  and 
earth  (p.  145) ;  that  God  obeys  the  command  of  Mary 
(p.  146);  that  Mary  is  omnipotent  (p.  146);  that  the 
whole  Church  is  under  the  dominion  of  Maiy  (p.  146) ; 
that  what  she  wills  is  necessarily  done  (p.  147) ;  that 
her  prayers  have  something  of  a  command  in  them  (p. 
151) ;  that  Jesus  Christ  b  under  an  obligation  to  her  to 
grant  all  she  asks  (p.  152) ;  that  she  b  the  singular  Ref- 
uge of  the  lost  (p.  156) ;  that  she  b  the  Advocate  of  the 
whole  human  race  (p.  161) ;  that  her  chief  office  in  the 
world  b  to  reconcile  fallen  soub  with  God  (p.  167) ;  that 
she  b  the  great  Peace-maker  who  obtains  reconcilia- 
tion, salvation,  pardon,  and  mercy  (p.  165) ;  that  in  her 
is  establiHhed  the  seat  of  God's  government  (p.  179) ; 
that  she  delivers  her  clients  from  hell  (p.  183);  that  her 
clients  mtUI  necessarily  be  saved  (p.  184) ;  that  she  has 
sent  back  many  from  heU  to  earth  who  have  died  of 
mortal  sins  (p.  188) ;  that  she  consoles,  relieves,  and  suc- 
cors her  clients  in  purgatory  (p.  195) ;  that  she  delivers 
her  clients  from  purgatory  by  applying  her  merits  (p. 
195) ;  that  she  carries  away  from  purgatory  all  who 
wear  the  Carmelite  scapulary  on  the  Saturday  after  they 
die,  provided  they  have  been  chaste  and  have  said  her 
office  (p.  196);  that  she  does  not  suffer  those  who  die 
clothed  in  the  scapulary  to  go  to  hell  (p.  185) ;  that  Mary 
leads  her  servants  to  heaven  (p.  198) ;  that  she  has  the 
key  of  the  gate  of  paradise  (p.  199) ;  that  she  b  the 
Way  of  our  salvation  (p.  200) ;  that  it  b  for  the  love  of 
Mary  and  on  account  of  her  merits  that  God  b  more 
merciful  under  the  New  than  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion (p.  214) ;  that  her  powerful  intercession  sustains  the 
world  (p.  214) ;  that  she  is  the  Throne  of  grace  to  which 
St.  Paul  bids  us  fly  (p.  215) ;  that  Christ  has  promised 
that  all  who  invoke  the  holy  name  of  Mary  with  confi- 
dence shall  have  perfect  sorrow  for  their  sins,  atonement 
for  their  crimes,  strength  to  attain  perfection,  and  shaD 
reach  the  glory  of  paradise  (p.  226),  etc. 

We  will  also  cite  fur  the  benefit  of  our  readers  some 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Liguori  bearing  more  di- 
rectly on  the  field  of  doctrinal  theolog}-.  Maiy  b  not 
only  titled  by  him  "Queen,  Mother,  and  Spouse  of  the 
King :  to  her  belongs  dominion  and  power  over  all  creat- 
ures" (p.  12) ;  "  She  b  Queen  of  Mercy,  as  Jesos  Christ 
b  King  of  Justice"  (p.  18).  "  If  Jesus  b  the  Father  of 
souls,  Mary  b  also  their  Mother.  On  two  occasions,  or* 
cording  to  the  holy  fathers^  Mary  became  our  spiritual 
Mother.  The  first,  according  to  blessed  Albert  the 
Great,  was  when  she  merited  to  conceive  in  her  virginal 
womb  the  Son  of  God.  Thb  was  revealed  by  our  Lord 
to  S.  Gertrude,  who  was  one  day  reading  the  above  text, 
and  was  perplexed,  and  90uld  not  understand  how  Mary, 
being  only  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  could  be  said  to  have 
brought  forth  her  first-born.  God  explained  it  to  her, 
saying  that  Jesos  was  Mary's  first-boni  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  that  all  mankind  were  her  seoond-bom  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit.  ....  The  second 'occasion  on  which 
Mary  became  our  spiritual  Mother,  ^nd  brought  us  forth 
to  the  life  of  grace,  was  when  she  offered  to  the  eternal 
Father  the  life  of  her  bek>ved  Soni  on  Mount  Calvary 
with  such  bitter  sorrow  and  suffering** (p. 28).  "Thus 
it  is  that  in  every  engagement  witi!h  the  infernal  powen 
we  shall  always  certainly  conquer /by  having  recourse  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  also  o«iur  Mother,  saying, and 
repeating  again  and  again,  *  We  tiy  to  thy  patrDnag^  O 
holy  Mother  of  God ;  we  fly  to  Hby  patronage,  O  holy 
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Mother  of  God  t*  Oh,  how  many  victories  have  not  the 
faithful  gained  over  hell  by  having  recourse  to  Mary 
with  this  short  but  most  powerful  prayer !  Thus  it  was 
that  that  great  servant  of  God,  sbter  Mary,  the  cruci- 
fied, of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict,  always  overcame  the 
devils"  (p.  26).  **  *  Since  the  very  tigers,*  says  our  most 
loving  Mother  Mary,  *  cannot  forget  their  young,  how 
can  I  forget  to  love  you,  my  children  *?' "  (p.  BO).  "  Our 
Blessed  Lady  herself  reveided  to  sister  Mary,  the  cruci- 
fied, that  the  fire  of  love  with  which  she  was  inflamed 
towards  God  was  such  that,  if  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  placed  in  it,  they  would  be  instantly  consumed ;  so 
that  the  ardors  of  the  Seraphim,  in  comparison  with  it, 
were  but  as  fresh  breezes"  (p.  81).  **  Let  us  love  her 
like  a  S.  Francis  Solano,  who,  maddened  as  it  were  (but 
with  holy  madness)  with  love  for  Mary,  would  sing  be- 
fore her  picture,  and  accompany  himself  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, saying  that,  like  worldly  lovers,  he  serenaded 
hb  most  sweet  Queen"  (p.  38).  **  Let  us  love  her  as  so 
many  of  her  servants  hive  loved  her,  and  who  never 
could  do  enough  to  show  their  love.  Father  Jerome  of 
Texo,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
slave  of  Mary ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  servitude,  went  often 
to  visit  her  in  some  church  dedicated  in  her  honor.  On 
reaching  the  church,  he  poured  out  abundant  tears  of 
tenderness  and  love  for  Maiy ;  then  prostrating,  he  lick- 
ed and  rubbed  the  pavement  with  his  tongue  and  face, 
kissing  it  a  thousand  times,  because  it  was  the  house  of 
his  beloved  Lady"  (p.  38).  **  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  re- 
pentant sinners"  (p.  42).  "  When  Mary  sees  a  sinner  at 
her  feet  imploring  her  mercy,  she  does  not  consider  the 
crimes  with  which  he  is  loaded,  but  the  intention  Mrith 
which  he  comes ;  and  if  this  is  good,  even  should  he 
have  committed  all  possible  sins,  the  most  loving  Moth- 
er embraces  him,  and  does  not  disdain  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  soul"  (p.  45).  **  *  My  God,*  she  says, '  I 
had  two  sons — Jesus  and  man ;  man  took  the  life  of  my 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  and  now  thy  justice  would  condemn 
the  guilty  one.  O  Lord !  my  Jesus  is  already  dead ; 
have  pity  on  me ;  and  if  I  have  lost  the  one,  do  not 
make  me  lose  the  other  also !'  And  most  certainly  God 
will  not  condemn  those  sinners  who  have  recourse  to 
Mary,  and  for  whom  she  pnys,  since  he  himself  com- 
mended them  to  her  as  her  children"  (p.  47).  These 
passages  are  taken  almost  at  random  from  Liguori*s 
Gloriei  ofAfary^  chapter  i,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
words  Hail,  holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy!  Yet  these 
claims  are  moderate  compared  with  those  set  up  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  entitled.  Of  the  Neceuity  of  the  Intercea- 
sion  of  Mary  for  our  Salvation,  **  S,  Lawrence  Jus- 
tinian asks,  *  How  can  she  be  otherwise  than  full  of 
grace  who  has  been  made  the  Ladder  to  paradise,  the 
Gate  of  heaven,  the  most  true  Mediatrix  between  God 
and  mtm  9* "  (p.  121).  ^*  That  which  we  intend  to  prove 
here  is  that  the  mtercession  of  Mary  is  now  necessary  to 
salvation ;  we  say  necessary — ^not  absolutely,  but  moral- 
ly. This  necessity  proceeds  from  the  will  itself  of  God 
that  all  graces  that  he  dispenses  should  pass  by  the 
hands  of  Mary,  according  to  the  opinion  of  S.  Bernard, 
and  which  we  may  now  with  safety  call  the  general 
opinion  of  theologians  and  learned  men.  The  author  of 
The  Reign  of  Mary  positively  asserts  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  is  maintained  by  Vega,  Mendoza,  Pacciuchelli, 
Segnori,  Poire,  Crasset,  and  by  innumerable  other  learn- 
ed authors"  (p.  122). 

Now  what  have  we  in  holy  Scripture  to  warrant  snch 
a  position  as  b  here  taken  by  Liguori?  Comparison, 
as  distinct  from  contrast,  requires  the  exbtence  of  some 
similitude,  but  take  any  passage  in  which  Mary  is  men- 
tioned, from  the  salutation  down  to  the  period  after  the 
ascension,  and  there  b  nothing  in  any  way  similar.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  contrast  instead  of  comparing. 
But  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with  holy  Writ 
that  we  remit  the  task  to  them,  only  begging  them 
to  remember  four  things :  1.  That  Mary  b  represented 
as  she  is,  and  not  otherwise  in  the  Gospeb;  2.  That  she 
b  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Acts  after  the  first  chap- 


ter, or  in  the  Epistles,  although  St.  Paul  has  entered  so 
minutely  into  the  economy  of  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salvation ;  3.  That  all  that  prophet  and  apostle  has  said 
of  our  Lord  b  by  Romanbts  transferred  to  Mary ;  4.  That 
all  those  passages  which  speak  of  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  not  only  ignore,  but  exclude  the  modem 
doctrine,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Schaff  **  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  separation  between  Gr»co-Roman  Catholicbm 
and  evangelical  Protestantism"  (jCh,  Hist,  ii,  411). 

Lest  the  charge  should  be  brought  to  our  door  that 
we  have  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  doctrines 
held  by  only  a  part  of  her  communicants,  or  even  only 
one  of  her  priests,  we  continue  our  quotations  from  some 
of  her  most  eminent  writers,  affording  ample  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  b  taught  to 
look  upon  the  Virgin :  **  O  thou,  our  Governor  and  most 
benignant  Lady,  in  right  of  being  hb  Mother,  command 
your  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he 
deign  to  raise  our  minds  from  longing  after  earthly 
things  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things**  (from 
the  Croum  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Psalter  of  Bonaven- 
tura).  **  We  praise  thee,  Mother  of  God;  we  acknowl- 
edge thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All  the  earth  doth  worship 
thee,  the  Spouse  of  the  eternal  Father.  All  the  angels 
and  archangels,  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  faithfully 
serve  thee.  To  thee  all  angeb  cry  aloud,  with  a  never- 
ceasing  voice.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  whole  court  of  heaven  doth  honor  thee  as 
queen.  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  workl  doth 
invoke  and  praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  di\ine  Majestj^ 
.  .  .  Thou  attest  with  thy  Son  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.  ...  In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  is  our  hope ;  defend 
us  forever  more.  Praise  becometh  thee ;  empire  becom- 
eth  thee;  virtue  and  glory  be  unto  thee  forever  and 
ever"  (from  a  Parody  on  the  Te  Deum,  by  the  same 
writer).  "Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things 
it  b  necessary  that  he  hold  the  right  faith  concerning 
Mary ;  which  faith,  except  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  .  .  . 
He  (Jesus  Christ)  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  hb  disci- 
ples, and  upon  hb  Mother,  and  at  last  took  her  up  into 
heaven,  where  she  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  her  Son, 
and  never  ceaseth  to  make  intercession  with  him  for  us. 
Thb  b  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  which, 
except  every  one  do  believe  faithfully  and  firmly,  he 
cannot  be  saved"  (from  a  Parody  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  by  the  same  writer).  "  During  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  people  of  Rome  experienced 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  A  frigh^ul  pestilence  raged  in  the  city  to  such 
an  extent  that  thousands  were  carried  off,  and  so  sud- 
denly that  they  had  no  time  to  make  the  least  prepara- 
tion. It  could  not  be  arrested  by  the  vows  and  prayers 
which  the  holy  pope  caused  to  be  offered  in  all  quar- 
ters, until  he  resolved  on  having  recourse  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  Having  commanded  the  clergy  and  people  to 
go  in  procession  to  the  church  of  our  Lady,  called  SL 
Mary  Major,  carrying  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  miraculous  effects  of  her  inters 
cession  were  soon  experienced :  in  every  street  as  they 
passed  the  pbgue  ceauBed,  and  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession an  angel  in  human  form  was  seen  on  the  Tower 
of  Adrian,  named  ever  since  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo, 
sheathing  a  bloody  sabre.  At  the  same  moment  the 
angeb  were  heard  singing  the  anthem, '  Regina  Coeli,* 
» Triumph,  O  Queen,'  Hallelujah.  The  holy  pope  add- 
ed, *  Ora  pro  nobis  Deum,*  *  Pray  for  us,'  etc  The  Church 
has  since  used  thb  anthem  to  salute  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  Easter  time"  (from  Alphonsus  Liguori's  The  Glories 
of  Mary).  Gabriel  Biel,  Super  Canonem  Missa,  says 
"  that  our  heavenly  Father  gave  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  Queen  of  heaven ; 
which  b  signified  in  the  case  of  Esther,  to  whom  Ahas- 
uerus  promised  the  half  of  hb  kingdom.  So  that  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  possessed  justice  jmd  mercy,  re- 
tained the  former,  and  conceded  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
exercise  of  the  latter."    Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Flor- 
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ence,  goes  further  yet  than  Gabriel  Biel.  We  hesitate 
to  recDfd  the  profane  blasphemies  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  various  popes^  prelates,  and  divines  on 
this  subject.  Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  many  ludi- 
crous, many  trivial,  one  or  two  sublime,  are  all  penetrated 
with  this  single  thought,  that  from  Mary,  and  Maiy 
alone,  could  heart  worship,  and  repentance,  and  prayer, 
in  the  very  second  of  death,  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  with- 
out the  Ruchvist,  without  the  priest,  at  sea,  in  the  des- 
ert, in  the  very  home  of  vice,  obtain  instant  and  full  re- 
mission; but,  with  Elliott  {Delineation  o/Romamsmy  p. 
754),  *^  we  refuse  even  to  name  the  vulgar  preaching  and 
rude  discourses  of  friars  and  priests  who  induct  the 
multitude  into  this  worship,  as  being  too  indelicate  for 
the  ears  of  even  an  intelligent  HomanisL"*  The  follow- 
ing we  take  from  a  Prayer  of  St,  Bernard:  **  Remember, 
O  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  that  no  one  ever  had  recourse 
to  your  protection,  implored  your  help,  or  sought  your 
mediation  without  obtaining  relief.  Confiding,  there- 
fore, in  your  goodness,  behold  me,  a  penitent  sinner,  sigh- 
ing out  my  sins  before  you,  beseeching  you  to  adopt  me 
for  your  son,  and  to  take  upon  you  the  care  of  my  eter- 
nal salvation.  Despise  not,  O  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  pe- 
tition of  your  humble  client,  but  hear  and  grant  my 
prayer.**  •*  Prayer, — O  God  of  goodness,  who  hast  filled 
the  holy  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary  with  the  same 
sentiments  of  mercy  and  tenderness  for  us  with  which 
the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  her  Son,  was  al- 
ways overflowing;  grant  that  all  who  honor  this  vir- 
ginal heart  may  preserve  until  death  a  perfect  conform- 
ity of  sentiments  and  inclinations  with  the  sacred  heart 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
lives  and  reigns  one  God,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.** 
** Aspiration, — O  Mary!  Thou  art  light  in  our  doubts, 
consolation  in  our  sorrows,  and  protection  in  our  dan- 
gers !  After  thy  Son,  thou  art  the  certain  hope  of  faith? 
ful  souls !  Hail,  hope  of  the  desponding  and  refuge  of 
the  destitute,  to  whom  thy  Son  has  given  such  power 
that  whatever  thou  wiliest  is  immediately  done  !**  From 
the  Breviary :  "  O  Holy  Mary,  succor  the  miserable,  help 
the  faint-hearted,  comfort  the  afflicted,  pray  for  the  peo- 
ple, intercede  for  the  clergy,  make  supplication  for  the 
devout  female  sex ;  let  all  be  sensible  of  thy  help  who 
celebrate  thy  holy  commemoration.**  .  .  .  "Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God,  that  we,  thy  servants,  may 
enjoy  perpetual  health  of  mind  and  body,  and,  by  the 
glorious  intercession  of  Blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  may 
be  delivered  from  present  sorrows,  and  come  to  eternal 
joy,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ**  The  Litany  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  deserves  to  be  added: 
"Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I 

Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  os  1 

Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  os  I 

Jesus  Christ,  hear  us ! 

Jesns  Christ,  graciously  hesr  ns ! 

God,  the  Father  of  heaven,  have  mtrcj  on  os  1 

God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  as ! 

God,  the  Holy  Ohont,  have  mercy  on  as  1 

Holy  Trinity,  one  God,  have  mercy  on  as ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  conceived  without  the  stain  of  sin ! 

Hetirt  of  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  saoctnarr  of  the  Trinity ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  tabernacle  of  the  incarnate  Word  I 

Heart  of  Mary,  after  God's  own  heart ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  illustrions  throne  of  elory  1 

Heart  of  Mary,  perfect  holocanst  of  divine  love  I 

Heart  of  Mary,  abyss  <»f  humility ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  attached  to  the  cross ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  seat  of  mercy ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  consolation  of  the  afBicted ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  refuge  of  sinners ! 

Heart  of  Mary,  advocate  of  the  Chorcb,  and  mother 
ofallfaithftill 

Heart  of  Mary,  after  Jesos,  the  most  assored  hope 
of  the  agonizing! 

Heart  of  Marv,  queen  of  angels  and  of  the  saints ! 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
spare  ns ! 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
hear  ns,  O  Lord  I 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  on  ns,  O  Lord ! 

O  moat  sacred  and  amiable  heart  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
Ood,  pray  for  ns !  That  oar  hearts  may  be  inflamed 
with  divine  love." 


The  following  is  an  extract  fh>m  the  encyclical  letter 
addressed  by  Gregory  XVI  to  all  patriarchs,  primates, 
archbishops,  and  bbhops,  bearing  date  Aug.  16,  1832, 
affording  ample  evidence  that  the  same  doctrine  was 
approved  by  the  highest  authorides  of  the  Romish 
Church  even  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of 
immaculate  conception  (q.  v.) :  **  Having  at  length  taken 
possession  of  our  see  in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  accordini^ 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  predecessors,  we  turn 
to  you  without  delay,  venerable  brethren ;  and,  in  testi- 
mony of  our  feelings  towards  you,  we  select  for  the  date 
of  our  letter  this  most  joyful  day,  on  which  we  celebrate 
the  solemn  festival  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin's  trium- 
phant assumption  into  heaven ;  that  she,  who  has  been 
through  every  great  calamity  our  patroneaa  and  pro- 
tectress, may  watch  over  us  writing  to  you,  ami  lead 
our  mind  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  those  counsels 
which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  Christ*s  flock.  .  .  . 
But,  that  all  may  have  a  successful  and  happy  issue,  let 
us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest  hope,  yea, 
the  entire  ground  of  our  hope.**  (Comp.  here  Kitto, 
Journal  Sacred  Lit,  ix,  25;  xv,  211 ;  English  Reviev, 
x,d50sq.;  CAmf./?«ii«m6raitcfr,1856  [Oct,],p.417sq.; 
especially  p.  448  and  449.)  In  view  of  such  a  document 
emanating  from  the  head  of  the  Church,  what  account 
can  we  make  of  the  declaration  of  the  Romish  vicara 
apostolic  in  Great  Britain  that  *'  Catholics  do  solicit  the 
intercession  of  the  angels  and  saints  reigning  with 
Christ  in  heaven ;  but  in  this,  when  done  according  tu 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there 
is  nothing  of  superstition,  nothing  which  is  not  consist- 
ent with  true  piety.  For  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
her  children  not  to  pray  to  the  saints  as  to  the  authors 
or  givers  of  divine  grace,  but  only  to  solicit  the  sainta 
in  heaven  to  pray  for  them  in  the  same  sense  as  St, 
Paul  desired  the  faithful  on  earth  to  pray  for  him  ;**^ 
except  to  consider  it  as  a  document  well  calculated  for 
a  Protestant  latitude,  but  liable  to  be  looked  upon  in 
Rome  as  semi-heretical?  **  What  ideas  also  are  we  to 
entertain  of  the  candor  or  veracity  of  those  Romanists 
who  cease  not,  after  Bossuet  and  others,  to  affirm  that 
*  they  only  pray  to  saints  to  intercede  for  them  ?*  Here 
is  the  head  of  their  Church  performing  a  solemn  act  of 
worship  to  the  deified  Mary,  on  a  day  dedicated  to  ber 
presumed  assumption,  invoking  her,  as  his  padt>nefls 
and  protectress,  in  a  time  of  great  calamity,  entreatlni; 
her  to  aid  him  by  her  heavenly  influence  to  that  which 
would  be  salutary  for  the  Church.  Is  this  only  to  pray 
to  her  to  undertake  for  us?  The  leader  in  this  act  of 
devotion  is  the  supreme  earthly  oracle ;  the  visible,  liv- 
ing, speaking  guide  of  the  Church.  If  this  be  not  idol- 
atry, then  idolatry  exists  only  in  name**  (Elliott,  p.  754). 
Nor  do  we  find  in  the  present  pontiff  less  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  if  we  may  base  our  knowledge  on  the  official 
documents  issued  in  his  name.  In  the  decree  of  Dec  8, 
1854,  Pius  IX  urges  all  Catholics,  colere,  invocart,  ero- 
rare  becUissimam  Dei  genUricemj  translated  as  follows  by 
the  Tablet  (Jan.  27) :  *<  Let  all  the  children  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  most  dear  to  us  hear  these  words;  and, 
with  a  most  ardent  zeal  of  piety  and  love,  proceed  to 
worsk^,  invoke,  and  pray  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin** 
—the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  urging  on 
his  subjects  a  greater  zeal  and  ardor  in  the  worship  of 
Mary  than  that  which  St,  Alfonso  had  displayed,  in 
the  same  decree  he  states  that  ^  the  true  object  of  this 
devotion'*  is  Mary*s  "conception.**  How  that  act  can 
be  an  object  of  devotion,  it  is  difficult  intelligently 
to  imagine.  But  such  is  Mariolatry,  Not  only  do 
we  now  find  the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God  permit- 
ted, but  actually  commanded,  "The  devout  Roman 
Catholic,**  says  Cramp  (p.  400)  justly,  "  pays  Mary  the 
most  extravagant  honor  and  venerarion.  The  langua^ 
adopted  in  addressing  the  *  Queen  of  heaven*  cannot  he 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  since  prayers  are 
offered  directly,  to  her  as  if  to  a  divine  being,  and  bleas- 
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liigs  are  supplicated  as  ftom  one  who  is  able  to  bestow 
tbem.  In  all  devotions  she  has  a  share.  The  A  ve  Ma- 
ria accompanies  the  Pater  Natter,  *  Evening,  morning, 
and  at  noon/  said  the  Psalmist,  *  will  I  pray  unto  thee, 
and  cry  aloud;'  the  pious  Roman  Catholic  transfers 
these  services  to  the  Virgin.  In  tender  childhood  he  is 
taught  to  cherish  for  her  the  profoundest  reverence  and 
the  highest  affection ;  throughout  life  she  is  the  object 
of  his  daily  regard,  and  five  solemn  festivals,  annually 
observed  to  her  honor,  call  forth  his  ardent  love  and 
zeal,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  he  is  taught  to  place  reli- 
ance on  her  mercy.  To  the  ignorant  devotee  she  is 
more  than  Christ,  than  God ;  he  believes  that  she  can 
command  her  Son,  that  to  her  intercession  nothing  can 
be  denied,  and  that  to  her  power  all  things  are  possible.** 
But  if  the  Latin  Church  be  adjudged  guilty  of  Mariola- 
try,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation  should  fall  still  more  heavily  on  the 
Greek  Church ;  for  "  it  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Pusey 
(^Eiretncoiiy  ii,  425),  "  that  the  orthodox  Greek  Church 
does  even  surpass  the  Church  of  Rome  in  exaltation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  their  devotions." 

Mariolatry  likewise  appears  in  the  favorite  prayer  to 
Mary,  the  angelic  greeting,  or  the  A  ve  Maria,  which 
in  the  Catholic  devotions  runs  parallel  \rith  the  Pater 
Natter,  and  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  above. 
It  takes  itfl  name  from  the  initial  words  of  the  saluta- 
tion of  Gabriel  to  the  Holy  Virgin  at  the  annunciation 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  cousbts  of  three  parts:  (1) 
The  salutation  of  the  angel  (Luke  i,  28) :  A  ve  Maria, 
gratia  plena,  Daminu*  tecum  !  (2)  The  words  of  Eliza- 
beth (Luke  i,  42) :  Benedicta  tu  in  muHerifnu,  et  benedio- 
tUMfructua  ventrii  tui,  Jesus.  (3)  The  later  unscriptural 
addition,  which  contains  the  prayer  proper,  and  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Protestant  and  all  sound  Christian  feeling : 
Sancta  Maria,  mater  Dei,  ora  pra  nobis  peccatoribus, 
mmc  et  in  hora  mortis.  Amen,  (For  the  English,  etc., 
■ee  AvK  Maria.)  "Formerly  this  third  part,  which 
gave  the  formula  the  character  of  a  prayer,  was  traced 
back  to  the  anti-Nestorian  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431, 
which  sanctioned  the  expression  mater  Dei,  ox  Dei  gen- 
itrix  (^^toTOKOi:) ;  but  Roman  archaeologists  (e.  g.  Mast, 
in  Wetzcr  und  Welte  [Rom.  Catbol.],  Kirchen-Lexikon, 
i,  563)  now  concede  that  it  is  a  much  later  addition, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  century  (1508),  and 
that  the  closing  words,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis,  were  add- 
ed even  after  that  time  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even 
the  first  two  parts  did  not  come  into  general  use  as  a 
standing  formula  of  prayer  until  the  13tb  century.  From 
that  date  the  A  ve  Maria  stands  in  the  Roman  Church 
upon  a  level  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  with  them  forms  the  basis  of  the  rosary" 
(Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  424,  425). 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the 
Western  and  Eastern  churches,  celebrating  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  fictions  of  her  life,  and  in  some  degree 
running  parallel  with  the  festivals  of  the  birth,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  the  Conception  (q. 
v.),  the  Nativity  (q.  v.),  the  Purijication  (q.  v.),  the 
Annunciation  (q.  v.),  the  V'isitation  (q.  v.),  and  the  As- 
stimption  (q.  v.).  All  these  festivals  are  observed  also  in 
the  English  Church,  but  from  a  quite  different  stand- 
point, of  course.  The  Roman  Church  has,  besides  these, 
several  special  festivals,  with  appropriate  offices — all, 
however,  of  minor  solemnity.    See  Mary,  the  Virgin. 

Oriffin  o/  Mariolatry. — We  have  detailed  somewhat 
at  length  the  views  held  by  the  Gneco-Roman  theolo- 
gians on  the  adoration  they  consider  due  to  the  Vii^n 
Mary  to  afford  a  fair  insight  into  Mariolatry  as  now 
practiced.  It  remains,  however,  to  examine  how  the 
veneration  of  Mary  degenerated  into  the  worship  of 
Mary,  a  worship  which  itself  "was  originally  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  worship  of  Christ  .  .  .  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glorifying  of  Christ"  (Schaff,  ii,  4 10).  All 
unbiassed  historians  agree  in  regarding  the  worship  of 
Mary  as  an  echo  of  ancient  heathenism.  Polytheism 
was  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  non-Israelites  of  the 


days  of  Christ  that  it  reproduced  itself  even  among  the 
foUowera  of  Jesus,  though  it  is  true  it  appeared  clothed 
in  a  Christian  drees.  "The  popular  religious  want," 
says  Dr.  Schaff, "  had  accustomed  itself  even  to  female 
deities,  and  very  naturaUy  betook  itself  first  of  all  to 
Mary,  the  highly  favored  and  blessed  mother  of  the  di- 
vine-human Redeemer,  as  the  worthiest  object  of  adora- 
tion." But,  though  it  is  apparent  that  remnants  of  an- 
cient heathenism  thus  laid  hold  even  on  the  newly-found 
doctrines,  it  is  quite  ceruin  also  that  during  the  first 
ageft  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  saints  must 
have  held  a  subordinate  place  in  Christian  worship,  for 
there  is  not  a  word  about  it  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  "  We  may  scan  each  page 
that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  supposed 
works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas,  nor  in  the  real  works 
of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp ;  that  is,  the  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  The- 
ophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian;  that  is,  in 
the  2d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Origen, 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius,  Lactan- 
tins ;  that  is,  in  the  3d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary, 
Macarius,  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose ;  that  is,  in  the  4th 
century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Orosins,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinenais,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  popes  Leo,  Hilarus,  SimpUcins,  Felix, 
Gelasius,  Anastasius,  Symmachus ;  that  is,  in  the  5th 
century."  Nor  is  there  the  least  trace  of  Mariolatry 
among  the  remains  of  the  Catacombs.  Says  a  writer  in 
the  Lond,  Qu,  Rev.  July,  1864,  p.  85:  "As  regards  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Virgin,  she  takes  that  place  only  in 
the  art  of  the  Catacombs  which  the  purity  of  earlier 
Chrbtianity  would  lead  us  to  predicate.  She  is  seen 
there  solely  in  a  scriptural  and  historical  sense — in  the 
subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  who  found 
*  the  young  child  and  his  mother.'  And  this  even  takes 
its  place  among  the  later  productions  of  classic-Christian 
art ;  while  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  which  occnra  on 
two  sarcophagi,  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  decline  of 
that  period.  With  these  two  exceptions,  no  trace  of  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin  can  be  found  in  the  mural 
or  sculptural  art  of  the  Catacombs."  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  sum  up  this  portion  of  our  subject  in  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Tyler,  to  whose  conscientious  labors  every 
student  of  Christian  antiquities  is  so  much  indebted : 
"We  have  examined  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  and 
means  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  Especially 
have  we  searched  into  the  writings  of  those  whose  works 
(AD.  492)  received  the  approbation  of  the  pope  and  his 
council  at  Rome ;  we  have  also  diligently  sought  for  ev- 
idence in  the  records  of  the  eariy  councils ;  and  we  find 
all  the  genuine  and  unsuspected  works  of  Christian 
writers — not  for  a  few  years,  or  in  a  portion  of  Christen- 
dom, but  to  the  end  of  the  first  five  hundred  years  and 
more,  and  in  every  country  in  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  empire,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia— testifying 
as  with  one  voice  that  the  writers  and  their  contem- 
poraries knew  of  no  belief  in  the  present  power  of  the 
Virgin,  and  her  influence  with  God ;  no  practice,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  of  prayer  to  God  through  her  mediation, 
or  of  invoking  her  for  her  good  offices  of  intercession, 
and  advocacy,  and  patronage;  no  offering  of  thanks  and 
praise  made  to  her;  no  ascription  of  divine  honor  and 
glory  to  her  name.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  writere 
through  those  ages  testify  that  to  the  early  Christians 
God  was  the  only  object  of  prayer,  and  Christ  the  only 
heavenly  Mediator  and  Intercessor  in  whom  they  put 
their  trust"  (p.  290).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Mar}'  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  apocr}'phal  legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  decorated  the  life  of  Mary 
with  fantastic  fables  and  wonders  of  every  kind,  and 
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thus  furnished  a  paeudo-histoiical  foundation  for  an  un- 
scriptural  Mariulogy  and  MarioUtry  (compare  Janus, 
Pope  and  Council^  p.  M  sq.)«  It  is  in  these  productions 
of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  that  we  find  the  germ  of  what 
afterwards  expanded  into  its  pre«ent  portentous  propor- 
tions. Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are  as  early  as 
the  2d  or  8d  century.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  day  be  it  remembered  that  they  unani- 
mously and  firmly  rejected  these  legends  as  fabulous  and 
heretical  Witness  the  conduct  of  the  Church  towards 
the  CoUffridian»  (q.  v.),  and  the  excesses  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  gave  rise  to  by  the  formation  of  a  sect 
known  as  the  AtUicUcomarianUet  (q.  v.).  "The  whole 
thing,*^  says  Epiphanius,  when  commenting  upon  the  un- 
warranted practices  of  the  Collyridians, "  is  foolish  and 
strange,  and  is  a  device  and  deceit  of  the  deviL  Let 
Mary  be  in  honor.  Let  the  Lord  be  worshipped.  Let 
no  one  worship  Mary**  {Uaret,  Ixxxix,  in  Ofp.  p.  1066, 
Paris,  1G62). 

Indeed,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  controver- 
sy of  A.D.  430,  the  oultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  would 
appear,  was  wholly  external  to  the  Church,  and  was  re- 
garded as  hereticaL  It  was  this  controversy  that  first 
produced  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  men*s  minds. 
Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  Nestorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that  our 
Lord  had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
was  right),  but  also  that  he  was  two  persons,  in  such 
sort  that  the  child  bom  of  Mary  was  not  divine,  but 
merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  until  the  divinity 
subsequently  united  itself  to  him.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title 
^corucoc,  loosely  translated  "Mother  of  God,"  was 
sanctioned.  The  object  of  the  council  and  of  the  Anti- 
Nestorians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honor  to  the  Mother, 
but  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify  the  Moth- 
er, and,  a(ler  a  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  Son.  For 
now  the  title  9«orococ  became  a  shibboleth,  and  in  art 
the  representation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  became  the 
expression  of  orthodox  belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned 
became  forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  Mary  began  to 
spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  previously  existed 
external  to  it.  The  legends,  too,  were  no  longer  treated 
as  apocryphaL  Neither  were  the  Gnostics  any  longer 
the  objects  of  dread.  Nestorians,  and  afterwards  Icon- 
oclasts, in  turn  became  the  objects  of  hatred.  The  old 
fables  were  winked  at,  and  thus  they  universally  be- 
came the  mythology  of  Christianity  among  the  south- 
em  nations  of  Europe,  while  many  of  the  dogmas  which 
they  are  grounded  upon  have,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
crept  into  the  faith.  "  Thenceforth  the  StoroKog  was  a 
test  of  orthodox  Christology,  and  the  rejection  of  it 
amounted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  all  heresy. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Wctory  of  Mary-worship.  With  the  honor  of  the 
Sou,  the  honor  also  of  the  Mother  was  secured.  The 
opponents  of  Nestorius,  especiaUy  Proclus,  his  succes- 
sor in  Constantinople  (f  447),  and  C3rTil  of  Alexandria 
(t  444),  could  scarcely  find  predicates  enough  to  express 
the  transcendent  glory  of  the  Mother  of  God.  She  was 
the  crown  of  virginity,  the  indestractible  temple  of  God, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  paradise  of 
the  second  Adam,  the  bridge  from  God  to  man,  the  loom 
of  the  incarnation,  the  sceptre  of  orthodoxy ;  through 
her  the  Trinity  is  glorified  and  adored,  the  devil  and 
dsmons  put  to  flight,  the  nations  converted,  and  the 
fallen  creature  raised  to  heaven.  The  people  were  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephesian  decision,  and  gave  vent  to 
their  joy  in  boundless  enthusiasm,  amid  bonfires,  pro- 
cesstons,  and  illuminations**  (Schaff,  ii,  426).  "  Yet  it 
is  not  exactly  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  this  title 
(Theotokos)  was  the  cause  of  the  cultus^  for  some  of 
the  fathers  before  that  time  had  employed  the  word  to 
express  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  as  the  two 
Gregorys  did ;  it  was  the  Nestorian  heretics  who  really 


drove  the  Catholic  mind  to  paying  her  the  tribute  of 
devotion ;  and  even  then  it  seems  as  if  the  cuUus  of 
that  time  was  far  more  in  honor  of  the  Son  than  of  the 
Mother,  more  a  mode  of  testifying  the  belief  in  the  ver- 
ity of  the  tme  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  denied  by 
the  heretics,  than  of  giving  her  an  undue  worship. 
When  she  was  addressed  as  the  *  Mother  of  God,'  when 
she  was  represented  as  the  Mother  with  her  inlant  Son, 
she  appeared,  it  is  tme,  as  the  prominent  figure;  but  it 
was  to  express  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  in* 
carnation— the  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ. 
We  can  see  how  easily  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
would  penetrate  further,  and,  from  looking  at  her  mere- 
ly as  the  Theotokos,  would  see  in  the  Mother  of  God 
one  possessed  of  a  mother's  influence  and  power'*  (CArw- 
tian  JRemembrcmcer,  1868,  July,  p.  186, 137). 

From  thb  time  the  worship  of  Mary  grew  apace;  it 
agreed  well  with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the  hearL 
To  paint  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  woman, 
with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  womanhood,  and 
yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then  to  fall  down 
and  worship  that  which  the  imagination  had  set  up,  was 
what  might  easily  happen,  and  did  happen.  Evidence 
was  not  asked  for.  Perfection  was  becoming  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  therefore  she  was  perfect  Adoration  **  was 
befitting"  on  the  part  of  Christians,  therefore  they  gave 
it.  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity  were  received  aa 
genuine,  any  revelations  supposed  to  be  made  to  favored 
saints  were  accepted  as  tme ;  and  the  Madonna  reigned 
as  queen  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over 
heU.  The  mother  of  the  Saviour  soon  became  the 
Mother  of  Salvation,  as  John  of  Damascus  calls  her  (/fo- 
mU.  in  Atmun,)f  "the  common  salvation  of  all  in  ex- 
tremity" (>/  vavTUfV  oftov  Tutv  iripdrwv  Tfjc  yrji  Koiy^ 
ffutrripia),  "  llie  alone  Mother  of  God,  who  art  to  be 
worshipped  (ij  vpoaicvvfirTi)  forever."  Kestorianism 
lived  on,  and  lives  still,  when  other  earlier  heresiea  oa 
the  nature  of  Christ — like  Arianism — have  died;  nay, 
it  was  once  a  great  ecclesiastical  power.  Catholics 
showed  their  orthodoxy  by  honoring  the  Mother  of 
God,  their  abhorrence  of  heresy  by  rendering  her  wor- 
ship. Thus  arose  the  story  of  her  assumption,  and  the 
festival  (Aug.  15)  in  honor  of  that  supposed  event.  She 
then  became  the  Mater  CoronatOf  endued  with  powec 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.  Language  was  addressed  to 
her  such  as  belonged  only  to  God ;  e.  g.  Peter  Damian, 
in  a  sermon  {In  Nativ,  B.  V,  M,)y  speaks  thus:  "  Et  data 
est  tibi  omnis  potestas  in  coelo  et  in  terra :  nil  tibi  im- 
possibile,  cui  possibile  est  desperatos  in  spem  beatitudi- 
nis  relevare.  Quomodo  enim  ilia  potestas  tuie  potentis 
poterit  obviare,  qu»  de  came  tua  camis  suscepit  origi* 
nem  ?  Accedis  enim  ante  illud  aureum  humane  recon« 
ciliationis  altare,  non  solum  regnans  sed  imperans,  dom- 
ina  non  ancilla."  Under  such  teaching  as  this  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  her  culhis  went. 
"  From  that  time,"  says  Dr.  Schaff, "  numerous  churches 
and  altars  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God. 
the  perpetual  Virgin ;  among  them  also  the  church  at 
Ephesus  in  which  the  anti-Nestorian  Council  of  431 
had  sat.  Justinian  I,  in  a  law,  implored  her  interces- 
sion with  God  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  on  the  dedication  of  the  costly  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia  he  expected  all  blessings  for  church  and 
empire  from  her  powerful  prayers.  His  general,  Narses, 
like  the  knighte  in  the  Middle  Age,  was  unwilling  to  go 
into  battle  till  he  had  secured  her  protection.  Pope 
Boniface  IV,  in  608,  turned  the  Pantheon  in  Rome  into 
a  temple  of  Mary  ad  martyres ;  the  pagan  0]}rmpu8  into 
a  Christian  heaven  of  gods.  Subeequently  even  her 
images  (made  after  an  original  pretending  to  have  come 
from  Luke)  were  divinely  worshipped,  and,  in  the  pco- 
lific  legends  of  the  superstitious  Middle  Age,  performed 
countless  miracles,  before  some  of  which  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel  history  grow  dim.  She  became  almost  co- 
ordinate with  Christ,  a  joint  redeemer,  invested  witb 
most  of  his  own  attributes  and  acts  of  grace.  The  pop- 
ular belief  ascribed  to  her,  as  to  Christ,  a  sinkas  oonoep- 
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tioii,  a  flinkaB  birth,  resarrection  and  asoension  to  heav- 
en, and  a  participation  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 
She  became  the  centre  of  devotion,  cultus,  and  art,  and 
the  popular  symbol  of  power,  of  glory,  and  of  the  final 
victory  of  Catholicism  over  all  heresies'*  (ii,  424,  425). 
In  the  6th  century  the  practice  became  general  within 
the  Church,  both  in  tho  East  and  in  the  West,  and  the 
writers,  commencing  with  the  post-Nicene  period,  which 
bad  brought  in  this  innovation  with  many  others,  down 
to  the  16th  century,  are  now  found  to  relate  the  untold 
privileges  of  the  Virgin,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  con- 
stantly growing  until  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Keformers,  we  are  told  of  the  efficacy  of  Mary  as  a  me- 
diator with  her  Son.  This  devotional  enthusiasm  was 
carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  St  Bernard  (q.  v.), 
and  still  more  so  by  Bonaventura  (cited  above),  who, 
Dr.  Wiseman  says,  was  one  of  the  saints  and  luminaries 
of  the  Koman  Catholia  Church,  and  every  Boman  Cath- 
olic prays  that  he  may  be  enlightened  by  his  teaching 
and  benefited  by  his  prayers.  It  is  Bonaventura  who 
gave  the  following  version  of  the  51st  Psalm :  "  Have 
pity  upon  me,  O  great  Queen,  who  art  called  the  Mother 
of  Mercy;  and,  according  to  the  tenderness  of  that 
mercy,  purify  me  from  my  iniquities."  And  so  it  runs 
throughout.  The  149th  Psalm  is — **  Sing  a  new  song 
in  honor  of  our  Queen.  Let  the  just  publish  her  praises 
in  their  assemblies.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice  in  her 
glory;  let  the  isles  of  the  sea  and  all  the  earth  rejoice 
therein.  Let  water  and  fire,  cold  and  heat,  brightness 
and  light,  praise  her.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  just  glorify 
her;  let  her  praises  resound  in  the  triumphant  company 
of  the  saints.  City  of  God,  place  thy  joy  in  blessing 
her,  and  let  songs  of  praise  continually  be  sung  to  her 
by  thy  illustrious  and  glorious  inhabitants." 

Promotion  of  MaHolatry  by  rtUgwtu  Art.  —  Ever 
since  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  the  popular  doc- 
trine had  found  its  ablest  support  in  art  The  repre- 
sentation of  that  beautiful  group,  since  popularly  known 
as  the  Madonna  and  Child,  became  the  expression  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  "  Every  one  who  wished  to  prove  his 
hatred  of  the  arch- heretic  exhibited  the  image  of  the 
maternal  Virgin  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  God- 
head, either  in  his  house  as  a  picture,  or  embroidered  on 
his  garments,  or  on  his  furniture,  or  his  personal  orna- 
ments— in  short,  wherever  it  could  be  introduced**  (Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Afadonna,  p.  xxi).  With  the 
extension  and  popularity  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
the  multiplication  of  her  image,  in  every  form  and  ma- 
terial, naturaUy  enough  spread  throughout  Christendom, 
until  suddenly  checked  by  the  iconoclastic  movements 
of  the  8th  century  [sec  Iconocl^vsm],  and,  descending 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  Christian  art  generally  at  its 
lowest  ebb  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Crusades  mark  the 
renaissance,  but  it  was  not  until  the  13th  century  that 
Mariolatry  received  more  aid  from  religious  art.  Then 
the  popular  enthusiasm  was  kindled  anew  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Bonaventura,  and  by  the  formation  of  many 
chivalric  brotherhoods  that  vowed  her  especial  service 
(as  the  ServUi^  who  were  called  in  France  les  esclaves  de 
Marie)y  and  by  the  action  of  the  great  religious  com- 
munities, at  this  time  comprehending  all  the  enthusi- 
asm, learning,  and  influence  of  the  Church.  These  had 
placed  themselves  solemnly  and  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin.  "  The  Cistercians  wore  white 
in  honor  of  her  purity ;  the  Servi  wore  black  in  respect 
to  her  sorrows;  the  Franciscans  had  enrolled  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  immaculate  conception;  and  the 
Dominicans  introduced  the  Rosary.  All  these  richly- 
endowed  communities  vied  with  each  other  in  multiply- 
ing churches,  chapels,  and  pictures  in  honor  of  their 
patroness,  and  expressive  of  her  several  attributes.  The 
devout  painter,  kneeling  before  his  easel,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  portraying  these  heavenly  lineaments, 
which  had  visited  him  perhaps  in  dreams.  Many  of 
the  professed  monks  and  friars  became  themselves  ao- 
compliabed  artists"  (Mrs.  Jameson).  Poetry  also  came 
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to  the  altar  of  sacrilege,  and  made  her  offering  in  the 
person  of  the  immortal  Dante,  who,  *'  through  the  com- 
munion of  mind,  not  less  than  through  his  writings,  in- 
fused into  religious  art  that  mingled  theology,  poetry, 
and  mysticism  which  ruled  in  the  Giottesque  school 
during  the  following  century,  and  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  the  power  and  practice  of  imi- 
tation. .  .  .  His  ideas  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
precisely  those  to  which  the  writings  of  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Bonaventura,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  bad  already  lent 
all  the  persuasive  power  of  eloquence,  and  the  Church 
all  the  weight  of  her  authority"  (Mrs.  Jameson).  He 
hastened  to  render  these  doctrines  into  poetry,  and  in 
the  Paradiio  Mary  figures  as  the  Mystic  Rose  (Rosa 
mysdca)  and  Queen  of  heaven,  with  the  attendant  an- 
gels, circle  within  circle,  floating  round  her  in  adoration, 
and  singing  the  Regina  Coeli,  and  saints  and  patriarchs 
stretching  forth  their  hands  towards  her.  *'  Thus,"  says 
Mrs.  Jameson  (p.  xxx),  *Hhe  impulses  given  .  .  .  con- 
tinued in  progressive  development  .  .  .  the  spiritual 
sometimes  in  advance  of  the  material  influences;  the 
moral  idea  emanating,  as  it  werc,/rom  the  soul,  and  the 
influences  of  extern^  nature  flowing  into  it ;  the  com- 
prehensive power  of  fancy  using  more  and  more  the  ap- 
prehensive power  of  imitation,  and  both  working  to* 
gether  till  their  *  blended  might'  achieved  its  full  frui- 
tion in  the  works  of  Raphael"  (q.  v.).  The  Hussite  war, 
and  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  rather 
strengthened  the  Churchmen  than  otherwise,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  impulse  to  worship  Mary. 
But  strange  fancies  were  now  as  freely  interpolated  in 
the  productions  of  the  artist,  which,  though  themselves 
but  "  the  reflex  influence  of  that  interpolation  of  new 
doctrines  which  bad  been  going  on  in  the  Church  for  so 
many  centuries"  (Hill,  EngL  Monasticism,  p.  320),  never- 
theless received  the  disapproval  of  pious  Catholics  of 
that  age,  who  "  cried  out '  temerarium*  scandalosum,  et 
periculosum,'  when  they  saw  the  roost  solemn  spectacle 
in  the  world's  history  made  the  sport  of  wanton  imag- 
inations .  .  .  the  sorrow  of  the  cross  made  to  rest  more 
heavily  upon  the  mother  of  Christ  than  upon  him" 
(Hill).  The  Council  of  Trent  felt  itaelf  forced  to  de- 
nounce the  impropriety  of  certain  pictures,  and  it  was 
generaUy  acknowledged  that  paganized  and  degenerate 
influences  had  overruled  spiritual  art,  that  the  latter 
was  indeed  no  more,  that " it  was  dead;  it  could  never 
be  revived  without  a  return  to  those  modes  of  thought 
and  belief  which  had  at  first  inspired  it"  (Mrs.  Jameson). 
Just  at  this  time  **  theological  art,"  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
calls  it,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Mariolatry.  It  is  true  the 
Reformation  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  century  had 
dealt  a  severe  blow  at  all  the  various  institutions  of  Ro- 
manism savoring  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  but  this 
was  only  an  additional  reason  why  the  Church  of  St,  Pe- 
ter should  seek  to  fortify  herself  the  more  strongly  in  the 
fortress  so  severely  assailed  by  the  enemy.  Mariolatry 
had  served  her  purpose  ably,  and  just  now,  if  ever,  need- 
ed re-enfordng.  Deprived  of  the  aid  of  "  religious  art," 
the  poets  and  artists  no  longer  wrought  up  to  a  wild 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  to  uispire  the  spirit  of  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  the  infallible  guide  of  the  Church  himself 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  supplied  by  **■  theological  art" 
what  was  needed.  In  1571  the  battle  of  Lepanto  was 
fought.  In  it  the  combined  fieets  of  Christendom,  led 
by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  were  arrayed  against  the  Turks, 
and  achieved  a  memorable  victory  over  the  devout  ad- 
herents of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  Pope  Pius  V  quickly 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  attribute  the  vic- 
tory "  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
From  a  very  eariy  period  in  Mariolatry  we  find  festivals 
instituted  m  honor  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin,"  but  now  a 
new  festival,  that  of  the  Rosary,  was  added  to  those  al- 
ready observed,  a  new  invocation  added  to  her  litany,  un- 
der the  title  oiAuxiUam  Christianorumj  wadf  more  than 
all,  many  sanctuaries  were  declared  to  be  especially  sa- 
cred to  her  worship,  and  thus  a  prominence  was  given  to 
her  devotion  which  found  its  full  expression  only  in  our 
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own  day.  on  Dec.  8, 1854,  when  this  dogma,  conceived  in 
the  silence  of  the  cell  by  the  brain  of  infatuated  monks, 
was  canonized  by  a  helpless  pontiff,  and  the  doctrine  es- 
tablished *'  that  not  only  did  the  Virgin  Mary  immacu- 
lately conceive  her  son  Jesus  Christ  (as  Protestants 
hold),  but  was  as  immaculately  conceived  herself  (Hill, 
p.  814;  comp.  Krauth,  Consertativt  Reformation ^  p.  881 
sq.).  Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  that  **thc  contro- 
versy with  Kome  threatens  more  and  more  to  resolve  it- 
self into  the  question  whether  the  creed  of  Christendom 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  or  the  life  of  Mar}*, 
upon  the  canonical  or  the  apocryphal  Gospels*'  (Plump- 
tre,  Chriit  and  Christendom  [Boyle  Lect.  1866],  p.  842). 
Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  Bishop  Bull  waxes  warm 
when  this  abomination  presents  itself  for  his  comments, 
and  is  made  to  speak  in  the  following  severe  strain: 
**  We  abominate  the  impious  imposture  of  those  who 
have  translated  the  most  humble  and  holy  Viigin  into 
an  idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  represented  her  as  a 
vainglorious  and  aspiring  creature ;  like  Lucifer  (I  trem- 
ble at  the  comparison),  thirsting  after  divine  worship 
and  honor,  and  seeking  out  superstitious  men  and  wom- 
en, whom  she  may  oblige  to  her  more  special  service, 
and  make  them  her  perpetual  votaries.  For  what  great- 
er affront  than  this  could  they  have  offered  to  her  hu- 
mility and  sanctity  ?  How  fulsome,  yea,  how  perfectly 
loathsome  to  us  are  the  tales  of  those  that  have  had 
the  assurance  to  tell  us  of  the  amorous  addresses  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  certain  persons,  her  devout  worship- 
pers, choosing  them  for  her  husbands,  bestowing  her 
kisses  liberally  on  them,  giving  them  her  breasts  to 
suck,  and  presenting  them  with  bracelets  and  rings  of 
her  hair  as  love-tokens !  The  fables  of  the  Jewish  Tal- 
mudtsts,  yea,  of  Mohammed,  may  seem  grave,  serious, 
and  sober  histories,  compared  to  these  and  other  such 
impudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that  wise  men  have 
thought  that  the  authors  of  these  romances  in  religion 
were  no  better  than  the  tools  and  instruments  of  Satan, 
used  by  him  to  expose  the  Christian  religion,  and  ren- 
der it  ridiculous,  and  thus  introduce  atheism.  And,  in- 
deed, we  are  sure  that  the  wits  of  Italy,  where  these 
abominable  deceits  have  been  and  are  chiefly  counte- 
nanced, were  the  first  broachers  and  patrons  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  in  Europe,  since  the  time  that  Christianity 
obtained  in  it,"  "  We  honor  the  Virgin  Mary,**  says 
Mr.  Endell  Tyler  (  Wonhip^  p.  891),  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  critical  students  of  early  Church  history  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  **  we  love  her  memory,  we  would,  by 
God's  grace,  follow  her  example  in  faith  and  humility, 
meekness  and  obedience ;  we  bless  God  for  the  wonderful 
work  of  salvation,  in  effecting  which  she  was  a  chosen 
vessel ;  we  call  her  a  blessed  saint  and  a  holy  Virgin ; 
we  cannot  doubt  of  her  eternal  happiness  through  the 
merits  of  him  who  was 'God  of  the  substance  of  his  Fa- 
ther before  the  world,  and  man  of  the  substance  of  his 
mother  bom  in  the  world.'  But  we  cannot  address  re- 
ligious phrases  to  her;  we  cannot  trust  in  her  merits,  or 
intercession,  or  advocacy,  for  our  acceptance  with  (iod ; 
we  cannot  invoke  her  for  any  blessing,  temporal  or  spir- 
itual ;  we  cannot  pray  to  God  through  her  intercession, 
or  for  it.  This  in  us  would  be  sin.  We  pray  to  (lod 
alone ;  we  offer  religious  praise,  our  spiritual  sacrifices, 
to  (iod  alone ;  we  trust  in  God  alone ;  we  need  no  other 
mediator,  we  apply  to  no  other  mediator,  intercessor,  or 
advocate,  in  the  unseen  world,  but  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
the  Son  of  (xod  and  the  Son  of  man.  In  this  faith  we 
implore  (iod  alone,  for  the  sake  only  of  his  Son,  to  keep 
us  steadfast  unto  death ;  and,  in  the  full  assurance  of  the 
belief  that  this  faith  is  founded  on  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer- 
stone,  we  will  endeavor,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Eternal 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  to  preserve  the  same 
faith,  as  our  Church  now  professes  it,  whole  and  unde- 
fUed,  and  to  deliver  it  down,  without  spot  or  stain  of  su- 
perstition, to  our  children's  ctflldrcn,  as  their  beet  inher- 
itance forever." 
Literature, — Bonaventura,  Opera,  vol  i,  part  ii,  p.  466- 


478  (Mogont.  1609,  folio) ;  Canisius  (R.  C),  De  Maria 
VirpinelUniquinque  (Ingolst.  1677);  Lambertini  (R.C), 
Comment,  dua  de  J,  Christij  matritqtte  efus/estis  (Petav. 
1761 ) ;  Perrone  (R.  C),  De  Immacutata  B,  V,  Maria  am- 
cepfu  (Rom.  1848)  (in  defence  of  the  new  papal  dogma 
of  the  sinless  conception  of  Mary);  The  Glories  o/Mar^, 
Mother  of  God;  transL  from  the  Italian  of  blessed  Alphon- 
sus  Ltguori,  and  carefully  revised  by  a  Catholic  priest 
(John  Coyne,  Dublin,  1888);  Home,  Mariolutry,  or  Facts 
and  Evidences^  etc.  (Lond.  1841) ;  Townsend,  Travels  w 
Spain;  Abstract  of  the  Douay  Catechism,  p.  76;  The 
Garden  of  the  Soul;  Joy^eti,  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  Roman  Catholic  Miualfor  the  Use  of 
the  Laiiy;  Gilly,  Tour  in  Piedmont;  Graham,  Three 
Months'  Residence  w  the  Mountains  East  of  Rome ;  lAii- 
ty's  Directory,  1838;  Greg,  P.  XVI  Epist,  Ency,  18  Ka- 
lend.  Sept.  1882 ;  S.  Antonini  Summa  TheoL  pars  iv,  tiu 
XV,  p.  91 1-1270 ;  Farrar,  Ecdes,  d)ict, ;  EUiott,  DeKnea- 
tion  ofRomatiisuiy  bk.  iv,  p.  764  sq. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet, ; 
Cramp,  Tes  t-lSook  of  Popery,  p.  400  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist. 
ii,409  sq. ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  espe- 

\  cially  the  Jntroibtction ;  Tyler,  Worship  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (Lond.  1844) ;  Mozlev,  Moral  and  Dero- 
tional  Theol,  Ch.  of  Rome  (Lond.  1867);  Lord  Lindsay, 
Christian  Art  (London,  1847),  vol  i;  Miss  Twining; 
Symbols  of  Early  Christian  A  rt ;  F.  W.  Genthe,  Die 
Junfifrau  Maria,  ihre  Erangelien  u.ihre  Wunder  (UaUe, 
1852);  Bible  and  Missal,  p.  1,  36;  Chtistum  Remem- 
brancer,  July,  1852,  p.  200;  1864 ;  Oct.  1866,  art. vi ;  July, 
1868,  art.  vii;  Co»*<«»/»./?«r.Nov.l868,p.464;  BriLemd 

'  For,  Er,  Rev,  Oct.  1866,  p.  729.  Comp.  also  the  elabo- 
rate article  Maria,  Mutter  des  Herm,  by  Steitz,  in  Het^ 
zog's  Real-Encyklop,  ix,  74  sq. ;  and  the  article  Maria, 
diehtU,  Junnfrau,  by  Reithmayr  (R.  C),  in  AVetzcr  nnd 
Welte,  Kirch,'/.er.  vi,  886  sq. ;  also  the  Eirenicon  contro- 
versy between  Pusey  and  Newman  (1866).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Marion,  Elie,  a  prophet  of  the  Cevennes,  was  bom 
in  1678  at  Barre.  Being  destined  for  the  bar  by  his 
family,  he  studied  for  that  profession  till  October,  1701, 
when  he  became  possessed  with  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  Camisards,  and  retumed  to  his  native  country  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  movement  already  began 
there.  He  shortly  after  announced  himself  a  prophet. 
He  joined  a  troop  of  Camisards  and  became  their  leader, 
but  soon  capitulated  to  marshal  Villars  (Nov.  1704),  and 
was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  After  a  brief  stay  in 
Geneva  and  Lausainie,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Flottard,  and  retumed  to  France  with  more  Camisards. 
Not  succeeding  in  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated, 
he  obtained  a  new  capitulation,  and  retumed  to  Geneva 
in  August,  1706.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. A  great  number  of  refugees  hastened  part  way  to 
meet  him.  The  sensation  which  they  produced  was 
profound,  and  their  feigned  inspiration  was  the  cause  of 
a  lively  controversy.  Ste  Frkncii  Prophets.  Marion 
having  publicly  denounced  both  epiMjopacy  and  royal- 
ty, the  government  obliged  him  to  leave  England.  He 
then  went  to  Germany,  where  he  found  a  few  adherentn. 
His  works  are  A  vertissements  pntphetiques  d'Elie  Mari- 
on, ou  discours  prononces  par  sa  bouche,  sous  Finspira- 
tion  du  Saint'Esprit  ei  fditlement  refus  dans  le  temps 
qu'ii parlait  (Lond.  1707, 8vo) : — Crid'Alarme,  ou  ftver- 
tissement  aux  nations  qui  sortent  de  Bcdtylone  (London, 
1712,  8vo) : — Quand  vous  aurez  saccagi,  vous  serez  sac- 
cages  (Lond.  1714, 8vo)  : — PUm  de  la  justice  de  Dieu  sur 
la  terre  dans  oes  demiers  jours  (Lond.  1714, 8vo).  Let- 
ters signed  by  Allut,  Blarion,  Fatio  and  Pourtales,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  were  published  by  Fatio  (1714,  8vo). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genir,  voL  xxxiii,  7^^^. 

MariSt  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Orientals,  and  especially  in  S}Tia  and  Persia.  1.  The 
laur  Ncstorians  circulated  a  legend  concerning  a  person 
of  this  name,  whom  they  claimed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Christ,  a  disciple  of  Thad- 
dsBus,  colaborer  with  Thomas,  and  founder  and  first  bish- 
op of  the  Church  at  Seleucia-Ctcsiphon.    This  legend  n 
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eonnected  with  that  of  Abgarus  (q.  v.),  and  deserves  no 
credit.  The  Chaldaean  Christians  class  him  with  their 
principal  saints  as  the  Apostle  of  Mesopotamia,  and  as- 
cribe to  him  the  composition  of  their  liturgy  in  part.  2. 
A  second  Maris,  better  known  in  the  West,  is  noted  sole- 
ly because  to  him  is  addressed  the  letter  of  Ibas,  presi- 
dent of  the  theological  school  at  Edessa,  which  is  pre- 
served ill  Monsi  (t.  ix,  coL  298^300),  among  the  acta  of 
the  fifth  oecumenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
553,  and  wliich  the  Nestorians  afterwards  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  confession  of  faith.  3.  Another  Maris  was  sur- 
named  Bar-Tobi,  He  became  patriarch  of  the  Persian 
Nestorians  in  987,  and  is  rema|kable  as  the  first  patri- 
arch who  derived  his  authority  from  the  caliphs.  4.  A 
fourth  of  this  name,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon*»  Mm,  lived  in  the  12th  century,  and  wrote  a  history 
in  Arabic  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchs,  of  which  Asse- 
mant  {BiUiotheea  Orient,  iii,  554  sq.,  581  sq.)  furnishes 
an  epitome.  5.  Finally,  Theodoret  (q.  v.)  narrates  an 
anecdote  of  still  another  Maris,  which  is  noteworthy 
chiefly  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  views 
of  that  bishop,  and  of  the  use  which  Romanists  have 
made  of  it.  Maris  was  a  hermit,  who  had  long  desired 
to  see  "  the  most  sacred,  mysterious  sacrifice*'  offered, 
and  Theodoret  joyfully  complied  with  bis  wish.  The 
aacred  vessels  were  taken  to  his  retreat,  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  served  as  an  altar,  **and  thus,*  says  the 
bishop, "  I  offered  the  mysterious,  divine,  and  saving 
aacrifice"  in  his  presence.  Romish  writers  find  in  these 
words  of  the  distinguished  father  and  historian  of  the 
5th  century  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mass.  See 
Theodoret,  Religiosa  historia,  c  2 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirckm'Lex.  xii,  769.     See  also  KssTORiua. 

Mar'^isa  (Mapura),  the  Gnecized  form  (2  Maca  xii, 
Zb)  of  MARsauAH  (q.  v.). 

Marina  AventIcus,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was  bom  of 
a  noble  French  family  of  Autun,  near  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century.  From  childhood  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  his  literary  remains  furnish  evidence  that 
he  received  a  careful  training.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Aventicum,  now  Avenches,  in  the  canton  Waadt,  in  573, 
or,  as  some  state,  in  580.  The  times  were  tumultuous, 
the  population  depleted,  the  country  impoverished.  In 
these  circumstances  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  praise- 
worthy frugality,  and  a  devotion  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits that  furnished  the  means  for  a  lavish  liberality. 
Ke  was  bounteous  to  the  poor,  and  generous  to  the 
Church.  In  honor  of  Mary  ^<ororoc,  he  rebuilt  the 
town  of  Payeme  (Patemiacum)  on  his  own  lands,  and 
dedicated  iu  church  to  her;  he  also  donated  to  this 
church  many  of  his  adjoining  lands,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  chapter  of  Lausanne  should  derive  its 
tithes  from  Payerne  and  two  neighboring  towns.  In 
the  specific  work  of  the  episcopal  office  he  was  tireless — 
a  model  ecclesiastic  for  the  times.  Serving  his  God 
with  reverence  and  in  humility,  he  was  an  impartial 
judge,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  devoted  shep- 
herd to  his  flock.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
translated  his  see  to  Lausanne,  which  from  that  time 
gave  its  name  to  the  diocese.  The  only  additional  fact 
connected  with  his  life  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  that  he  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Macon  in  585, 
which  was  convened  by  Guntram,  a  son  of  Chlotar,  to 
attempt  the  purification  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions 
by  executing  justice  on  unworthy  members  of  the  cler- 
gy. Marius  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  593,  and  was 
commemorated  nt  first  on  the  81at  of  December,  but 
now  on  the  4th  of  February.  His  Annaltf  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  Prosper  Aquit,,  are  the  only  writings 
of  his  that  have  reached  our  time  which  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  him.  They  were  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
collections  of  Du  Chesne  and  Dom  Bouquet ;  at  Venice, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  refer ,  patrum ;  and,  the  best  manual, 
by  Rickly,  in  the  Memoires  et  documens  publUs  par  la 
tocUti  (Thittmre  de  la  Suiste  Romande,  tom.  xiiL  See 
Zurkoben,  Mimoire  tur  MariuSf  in  the  Mim,  de  CA  cad. 


roff,  dei  inscript,  (Paris,  1770);  Herzog,  lUaUEnr^ 
Hop,  ix,  108  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-l^exihui, 
vi,  891. 

Mariua  MkrcZtor,  a  la3rman  in  the  Church  of 
the  4th  century,  flourished  at  Constantinople  after  421. 
Dr.  Murdock,  the  editor  of  Mosheim,  says  that  Marius 
Mercator  **  was  undoubtedly  a  layman,  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Augustine,  and  an  active  defender  of  his  doc- 
trines from  A.D.  418  to  the  year  451.**  Dr.  Schaff  (Ch. 
Hi$t,  voL  iii),  however,  speaks  of  Marius  Mercator  first 
as  a  layman  (p.  716),  and  later  (p.  784)  mentions  him  a« 
a  learned  Latin  monk  in  Constantinople  (A.D.  428-451). 
Marius  Mercator  was,  so  supposes  his  biographer  Baluzc 
(Pnefat,  in  Af treat,  p.  7),  an  African  by  birth,  who  went 
to  Rome  about  417,  when  Julius  and  the  other  Pelagian 
chiefs  were  disputing  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  then  and 
there  produced  a  work  against  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
which  is  probably  the  Hypognosficorij  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  vol  x  of  the  works  of  St,  Augustine  (comp. 
Ceillier,  Bitt,  des  Aut,  Sac,  viii,  498  sq.).  Ceillier  gives 
us  421  (p.  501)  as  the  date  of  Marius  Mercator's  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  the  date  of  his  decease  449 
(p.  507) ;  and  says, "  On  ne  voit  pas  qu*il  ait  ete  em- 
ploye dans  le  ministere  ecclesiastique,  et  il  ne  prend 
d'autre  qualiui  dans  ses  ecrits  que  celle  de  serviteur  de 
Jesus-Christ.*'  Marius  Mercator's  works  as  collected 
are  almost  wholly  translations  from  the  Greek  fathers, 
particularly  Nestorius,  Theodosius  of  Mopsuestia,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Proclus,  Theodoret,  etc,  accompanied  with 
prefaces  and  notes  or  strictures  by  the  translator.  Him- 
self one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Pelagianism  (q. 
v.),  his  writings  are  all  designed  to  confute  either  the 
Pelagian  or  Nestorian  errors.  They  were  edited,  with 
notes,  by  Job.  Gamier  (Paris,  1673,  folio),  and  still  bet- 
ter by  Stephen  Baluze  (Opera,  Stephanus  Baluzius  ad 
fidem  vetemm  codicum  MSS.  eroen  davit,  et  notis  illus- 
travit,  Paris,  1684, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mark  (Mrrpcoc,  from  the  frequent  Latin  surname 
Marcui^  as  the  word  is  Anglicized  only  in  CoL  iv,  10 ; 
Philem.  24;  1  Pet.  v,  13),  the  evangelist,  is  probably 
the  same  as  **  John  whose  surname  was  Mark"  (Acts  xii, 
12, 25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains  the  contrary,  on  the 
ground  that  the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhere  call 
the  evangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they  al- 
ways describe  him  as  the  companion  of  Peter  and  not 
of  PauL  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and  Mark,  a 
name  of  frequent  use  among  the  Romans,  was  adopted 
afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other.  The 
pUcee  in  the  N.  T.  enable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The 
John  Mark  of  Acts  xii,  12, 25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii. 
5, 13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv,  39 ;  CoL  iv,  10 ;  2 
Tim.  iv,  11 ;  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John  to  Mark 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish  name  in  favor  of 
the  other  is  intentional,  and  has  reference  to  the  puUing 
away  of  his  former  life,  and  entrance  upon  a  new  minis- 
try. No  inconsistency  arises  from  the  accounts  of  his 
ministering  to  two  apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul 
(.\cU  xiii,  13)  may  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a 
wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  apostles  engaged  in  preach- 
ing in  Palestine  (Benson ;  see  KuinoVs  note),  and  partly 
from  a  disinclination  to  a  perilous  and  doubtful  journey. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  character  of  a  warm 
impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally  towards 
the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter. 
Had  mere  cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal, 
Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  after  have  chosen  him  for 
another  joumey,  nor  would  he  have  accepted  the  choice. 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably  bom  in  that 
city  (Acts  xii,  12).  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage  (CoL 
iv,  10).  He  was  the  cousin  {avt^i&o)  of  Barnabas  (OiL 
iv,  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunts 
that  Peter  came  after  his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts 
xiL  12),  and  there  found  "  many  gathered  together  pray- 
ing ;"  and  probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter 
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firom  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  ftpeaks 
of  **  Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  y,  18).  This  term  has  been 
taken  as  implying  the  natural  relation  by  Bengel,  Nean- 
der,  Credner,  Hottinger,  Tholuck,  Stanley  {Serm.  on  the 
ApoMt.  Afff,  p.  95),  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  vieMr  of  the 
earlier  writers  (Origen,  ap.  £usebiu8,  U,  A\,  vi,  25 ;  £u- 
sebius,  H.  £,  ii,  15 ;  Jerome,  De  Vir,  IIL  c.  8).  The  the- 
ory that  he  was  one  of  the  .seventy  disciples  b  without 
any  warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the 
night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (A.D.  29),  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  himself  (Olshausen,  Lange),  must 
not  be  so  promptly  dismisseil.  ^  There  followed  him  a 
certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him:  and 
he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  tied  from  them  naked^  (Mark 
xiv,  51, 52).  The  detail  of  facts  is  remarkably  minute ; 
the  name  only  is  wanting.  The  roost  probable  view  is 
that  Mark  suppressed  his  own  name,  while  telling  a 
story  which  he  bad  the  best  means  of  knowing.  Awa- 
kened out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it,  in  some 
house  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the 
seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in 
some  degree  beloved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  interest- 
ed in  his  fate  that  he  follows  him  even  in  his  thin  linen 
robe.  His  demeanor  is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are 
about  to  arrest  him ;  then, "  fear  overcoming  shame** 
(Bengel),  he  leaves  his  garment  in  their  handA  and  flees. 
We  can  only  say  that  if  the  name  of  Mark  Lb  supplied, 
the  narrative  receives  its  most  probable  explanation. 
John  (i,  40 ;  xix,  26)  introduces  himself  in  this  unob- 
trusive way,  and  perhaps  Luke  the  same  (xxiv,  18). 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  person 
of  some  means  and  influence,  and  her  house  a  raUying- 
point  for  Christians  in  those  dangerous  days  (Acts  xii, 
12).  A.D.  44.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon 
become  more.  Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "minister**  {vicfipiTriQ) 
on  their  first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  turned  back  (Acts  xii,  25 ;  xiii,  18).  On  the  sec- 
ond journey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  com- 
panion, but  Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ; 
and  thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  **  sharp 
contention**  between  them  (Acts  xv,  86-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark*s  vacillation,  it  did  not  separate 
him  forever  fh>m  Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the  side  of 
that  apostle  in  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  (CoL  iv, 
10 ;  Philem.  24).  A.D.  56.  In  the  former  place  a  pos- 
sible journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat 
later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet  v.  13).  Some 
consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Rome  in  a 
mystical  sense — surely  without  reason,  since  the  date  of 
a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure  of  speech. 
Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Babylon  there  is  no  evi- 
dence. It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Asia  Minor  (CoL  iv^  10),  and  thence  went  on  to 
join  Peter  at  Babylon.  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems 
to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesiis  when  Paul 
wrote  to  him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul 
was  anxious  for  his  return  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv,  11). 
A.D.  64. 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts  doobtful, 
and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  be  trusted  (quoted  in 
Kusebius,  H,  E,  iti,  89),  Mark  never  was  a  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  which  he  probably  infers  from  1  Pet.  v,  18. 
Epiphanius,  (m  the  other  band,  willing  to  do  honor  to 
the  evangelist,  adopts  the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples  who  turned  back  from  our 
Lord  at  the  hard  saying  in  John  vi  (jC<mt,  Har,  li,  6,  p. 
4o7,  Dindorfs  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been 
said  of  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for 
our  view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers  with  one  con- 
sent make  the  evangelist  the  interpreter  (ip/iiyvfi/r^c) 
of  the  apostle  Peter  (Papias  in  Eusebiiis,  H,  E.  iii,  89; 
Iremeus,  llmr,  iii,  1 ;  iii,  10,  6 ;  Tertullian,  r.  Marc  iv, 
5;  Jerome,  ad  /ledib,  vol  ix,  etc.).  Some  explain  this 
word  to  mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate 


into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discooiaea  of  tht 
apostle  (Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  etc) ;  while  others  adopt 
the  more  probable  view  that  Mark  wrote  a  Goapel  which 
conformed  more  exactly  than  the  others  to  Peto's 
preaching,  and  thus  **  interpreted**  it  to  the  Chinch  at 
large  (Valesius,  AUbrd,  Lange,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  etc). 
The  passage  from  Eusebius  favors  the  latter  view;  it  u 
a  quoUtion  from  Papias.  **  This  also  [John]  the  dder 
said :  Mark,  being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down 
exactly  whatever  things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in 
the  order  in  which  Chnst  either  spoke  or  did  them;  for 
he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the  Lord's,  but 
he  was  aiterwards,  a»  /{Papias]  taidf  a/oUower  f^Pe- 
Urr  The  words  in  italics  refer  to  the  word  interpreter 
above,  and  the  passage  describes  a  disciple  writing  dowa 
what  his  master  preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  orally 
transhiting  his  words.  See  Marx,  Gospbl  of.  The 
report  that  Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  ol  Amw 
is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  ^  a  tradition  which 
he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first**  {irapalooiv 
rSiv  dvUa^tv  vptapvripwVf  Eusebius,  //.  £,  vi,  14; 
Clem.  Alex.  Hpp,  p.  6).  But  the  force  of  this  is  invali- 
dated by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests  on  a  misunderstand* 
ing  of  1  Pet.  V,  18,  Babylon  being  wrongly  taken  for  a 
typical  name  of  Rome  (Ensebitis,  //.  A\  ii,  15;  Jerome^ 
I  De  Vir,  tit,  c  8).  Sent  on  a  mission  to  'B.fypi  by  Peter 
'  (Epiphanius,  Hcsr,  li,  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf;  Eusebius,  B.K 
ii,  16),  Mark  there  founded  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
(Jerome,  Z>e  Fir.  ilL  c  8),  and  preached  m  yarious  places 
(Nicephorus,  H,  A',  ii,  43),  then  returned  to  Akxandiia, 
of  which  Church  he  was  bishop,  and  saffered  a  ■iartyr*s 
death  (Nicephorus,  ibid,  and  Jerome,  De  Vir,  t^  c  8)  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero.  According  to  the  legend,  his 
remains  were  obtained  from  Alexandria  by  the  Teae- 
tians  through  a  pious  stratagem,  and  conveyed  to  their 
city,  A.D.  827.  Venice  was  thenceforwanl  p«^nnly 
placed  under  hb  protection,  and  the  lion,  which  medi- 
aeval theok>gy  had  selected  from  the  apocalyptic  beasts 
as  his  emblem,  became  the  standard  of  the  republic 
The  place  of  the  deposition  of  his  body  having  been 
lost,  a  miracle  was  subsequently  wrought  for  its  discov- 
'  ery,  A.D.  1094,  which  figures  in  many  famous  works  of 
art.  Where  his  remains  now  tie  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Eustacins,  ^acknowledged  to  l^  an  «n- 
divulged  secret ;  or,  perhaps,  in  less  cautious  language, 
to  be  utterly  unknown. 

MARK,  GoapRL  of,  the  second  of  the  evaripelieal 
narratives  in  the  N.  T.  Although  the  shortest  of  the 
four  Gospels,  its  treatment  is  beset  with  difllculties  in 
some  respects  peculiar  to  itself.  See  Nkw  TicsTAawirr. 
I.  A  uthorthip,~-The  voice  of  the  Church  with  one 
consent  assigns  our  second  Gospel  to  Mark,  the  ^son'* 
(1  Pet  V,  17)  and  "interpreter**  (Papias,  ap.  Eusebius, 
ff.  E,  iii,  89)  of  Peter.  The  existence  of  this  ascrip- 
tion is  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.  Had  not  Mark 
been  its  author,  no  sufficient  reason  can  he  given  for  ito 
having  borne  the  name  of  one  so  undistinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  His  identity  with  the  ''John 
Mark**  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  has  usually  been  taken 
for  granted,  nor  (see  last  article)  b  there  any  sufficient 
ground  for  calling  it  in  question.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  there  b  no  early  testimony  for  the 
fact — as  there  b  none  againtt  it — which  appears  first  in 
the  preface  to  the  Commeni^trif  on  the  evangelbt  usiiaUy 
attributed  to  Victor  of  Antioch,  cir.  AJ>.  407  (Cramer, 
Catena^  i,  263),  and  in  a  note  of  Ammonius  {ibid,  ii,  iv), 
where  it  b  mentioned  with  some  expression  of  doubt 
raxa  ovroc  itmv  MapKO^  6  ivayyfXurrijc  . . .  xi^<r>^ 
Si  6  Aoyoc  (Westcott^  Introd,  p.  212).  An  argument  in 
favor  of  their  identity  has  been  drawn  with  much  acnte- 
ness  by  Tregelles  {Jourv,  o/PkiloL  1855,  p.  224 ;  Home's 
Introd,  to  N,  T,  p.  483)  fVom  the  singular  epithet  **  stump- 
fingered,**  roXo/3ojairrt>Xoc*  applied  to  the  evangelist  in 
the  Phiiomphvmma^  vii,  30,  as  illustrsted  by  the  words 
of  the  Latin  preface  found  in  some  MSS.  ''at  least  nearly 
coeval  with  Jerome,"*  "aroputasse  sibi  post  fidem  poUi- 
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eem  dicitur  ut  saoerclotio  reprobus  haberetar;**  as  if,  by 
hi8  desertion  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xiti,  13),  he  had  be- 
come figuratively  a  **  poUice  tnincus** — a  poltroon. 

II.  Hource  of  this  GospeL — The  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  asserts  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the 
special  influence  and  direction  of  the  apostle  Peter.  The 
words  of  John  the  presbyter,  as  quoted  by  Papias  (£u- 
sebius,  ff,  E,  iii,  89),  are  explicit  on  this  point:  ** This, 
then,  ¥ra8  the  statement  of  the  elder :  Mark,  having  be- 
come Peter's  Interpreter  {ipfirivtvrfiQ^  wrote  accurately 
all  that  he  remembered  (tfAinifinvivoi) ;  but  he  did  not 
record  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  in  order  (06  fiiv 
Tot  ra^fc  rd  virb  rov  Xpitnov  ^  Xtx^h'va  ^  irpaxSriv' 
ra),  for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  our 
Lord,  but  afterwards,  as  I  said,  became  a  follower  of  Pe- 
ter, who  used  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  hearers,  but  not  as  making  a  connected 
arrangement  of  our  Lord's  discourses  (dAX'  oifx  &fnnp 
ovvra^iv  tuv  mtpiaKu/v  irmohpLtvoQ  \6y*av) ;  so  Mark 
committed  no  error  in  writing  down  particulars  as  be 
remembered  them  (ivmi  ypa^c  *^C  direfivfiftovtvtnv)^ 
for  he  made  one  thing  his  object — to  omit  nothing  of 
what  he  heard,  and  to  make  no  erroneous  statement  in 
them.**  The  valae  of  this  statement,  from  its  almost 
apostolic  date,  is  great,  though  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  some  of  its  expressions  by  Schleiermacher 
and  others,  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  existing 
Gospel  of  Mark.  In  addition  to  Peter*s  teaching  hav- 
ing been  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  we  learn  from  it  three 
facts  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  right  compre- 
hension of  the  origin  of  the  Crospels :  **  The  historic  char- 
acter of  the  oral  Gospel,  the  special  purpose  with  which 
it  was  framed,  and  the  fragmentariness  of  its  contents" 
( Westcott,  Itttrod,  p.  1 86).  The  testimony  of  later  writ- 
ers is  equally  definite,  though  probably  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent derived  from  that  of  Papias.  Justin  quotes  from 
the  present  Gospel  under  the  title  rd  dxo^wrifiovivfiara 
UtTpov.  Iren8Bus(^.  A',  iii,  I)  asserts  that  Mark  "de- 
livered in  writing  the  things  preached  by  Peter;"  and 
Origcn  (ibid,  vi,  25)  that  he  "  composed  it  as  Peter  di- 
rected him"  (fc»c  Tlkrpo^  tupriyrjmiro  avrto  trotfittavTa), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  enters  more  into  aetail,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius's  report  of  his  words  (H.  E,  vi,  14 ; 
ii,  15),  contradicts  himself.  He  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  importunity  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome, 
who  were  anxious  to  retain  a  lasting  record  of  his  preach- 
ing from  the  pen  of  his  ippLi\vivTriQ^  which,  when  com- 
pleted, the  apostle  viewed  with  approbation,  sanctioning 
it  with  his  authority,  and  commanding  that  it  should 
be  read  in  the  churches;  while  elsewhere  we  have  the 
inconsistent  statement  that  when  Peter  knew  what  had 
been  done  "  he  neither  forbade  nor  encouraged  it."  Ter- 
tuUian's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect :  **  Bfarcus  quod 
edidit  evangelium  Petri  affirmatur"  {A  dp.  Marc,  vi,  5) ; 
as  is  that  of  Eusebius  (ff,  E.  iii,  5)  and  Jerome  {De  Vir, 
UL  cS;  ad  Hfdib.  c.  2),  who  in  the  last  passage  writes, 
♦*Cujns  (Marci)  evangelium  Petro  narrante  et  illo  scri- 
bente  compositum  est,"  Epiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately after  Matthew,  the  task  of  writing  a  (>ospel 
was  laid  on  Mark,  **  the  follower  of  Peter  at  Rome" 
(Har,  U). 

Such,  so  early  and  so  uniform,  is  the  tradition  which 
connects,  in  the  closest  manner,  Mark's  Gospel  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  To  estimate  its  value  we  must  inquire 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  facts ;  and  here  it  must  be 
candidly  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  itself  supplies 
very  little  to  an  unbiassed  reader  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion. The  narrative  keeps  more  completely  to  the  com- 
mon cycle  of  the  Synoptic  record,  and  even  to  its  lan- 
guage, than  is  consistent  with  the  individual  recollec- 
tions of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  history ;  while  the 
differences  of  detail,  though  most  real  and  important, 
are  of  too  minute  and  refined  a  character  to  allow  us  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  Peter  was  in  any  way  directly 
engaged  in  its  composition.  Any  record  derived  im- 
mediately from  Peter  could  hardly  fail  to  have  given  us 
far  more  original  matter  than  the  slender  additions  made 


by  Mark  to  the  common  stock  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  a  few  unimportant 
passages  where  Peter  is  specially  ntentioned  by  Mark, 
and  is  omitted  by  one  or  both  of  the  others  (it  36 ;  v,  37 ; 
xi,  20 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xvi,  7) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  still  more  numerous  and  more  prominent  instances 
which  would  almost  show  that  Mark  was  less  intimately 
acquainted  with  Peters  life  than  they.  He  omits  his 
name  when  given  by  Matthew  (xv,  15;  comp.  Mark  vii, 
17) ;  passes  over  his  walking  on  the  sea  (Matt,  xiv,  28- 
81 ;  comp.  Mark  vi,  50-51),  and  the  miracle  of  the  trib- 
ute-money (Matt,  xvii,  24-27 ;  comp.  Mark  ix,  38),  as 
well  as  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him  by  our  Lord, 
and  his  designation  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
should  be  built  (Matt,  xvi,  17-19 ;  comp.  Mark  viii,  29, 
80).  Although  Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent 
to  make  ready  the  Passover  (Luke  xxii,  8),  his  name  is 
not  given  by  Mark  (xiv,  13).  We  do  not  find  in  Mark 
the  remarkable  words,  "I  have  prayed  for  thee,"  etc 
(Luke  xxii,  31,  82).  The  notice  of  his  repentance  also, 
iirtfiaXwtf  iieXait  (xiv,  72),  is  tame  when  contrasted 
with  the  IKfX^Mv  tlat  UXawriv  trucpdc  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Advocates  are  never  at  a  lose  for  plausible  rea- 
sons to  support  their  preconceived  views,  and  it  has 
been  the  habit  from  very  early  times  (Eusebius,  Chry- 
sostom)  to  attribute  these  omissions  to  the  modesty  of 
Peter,  who  was  unwilling  to  record  that  which  might 
specially  tend  to  his  own  honor— an  explanation  unsat- 
isfactory in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  with  any' 
consistency.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  have  a  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  men  see  what 
they  wish  to  see,  and  make  the  most  stubborn  facts 
bend  to  their  own  foregone  conclusions,  than  that  a 
Gospel,  in  which  no  unbiassed  reader  would  have  dis- 
covered any  special  connection  with  Peter,  should  have 
yielded  so  many  fancied  proofs  of  Petrine  origin. 

But  while  we  arc  unable  to  admit  any  considerable 
direct  influence  of  Peter  in  the  composition  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  his  oral  commu- 
nications may  have  indirectly  influenced  it^  and  that  it 
is  to  him  the  minuteness  of  its  details  and  the  graphic 
coloring  which  specially  distingubh  it  arc  due.  While 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puts 
aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  wo  have  here  a  mere 
epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  picture  of  the 
same  events  is  far  more  vivid ;  touches  are  introduced 
such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness, 
and  such  as  make  us  almost  eye-witnesses  of  the  Re- 
deemer's doings.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is 
the  account  of  the  dssmoniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
arenes,  where  the  following  wonls  are  pecidiar  to  Mark : 
"  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :  be- 
caule  that  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters  and 
chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by 
him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any 
man  tame  him.  And  always  night  and  day  he  was  in 
the  mountains  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran,"  etc  Here  we 
are  indebted  for  the  picture  of  the  fierce  and  hopeless 
wanderer  to  the  evangelist  whose  work  is  the  briefest, 
and  whose  style  is  the  least  perfect.  He  sometimes 
adds  to  the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  Lord's 
look  (iii,  84;  viii,  33;  x,21;  x,28);  he  dwells  on  human 
feelings  and  the  tokens  of  them ;  on  our  Lord's  pity  for 
the  leper,  and  his  strict  charge  not  to  publish  the  mira- 
cle (i,41,44);  he  "loved"  the  rich  young  man  for  his 
answers  (x,  21);  he  "looked  round"  with  anger  when 
another  occasion  called  it  out  (iii,  5) ;  he  groaned  in 
spirit  (vii,  84;  viii,  12).  All  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark, 
and  they  would  be  explained  most  readily  by  the  the- 
ory that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  Jesus  had  sup- 
plied them.  To  this  must  be  added  that  while  Mark 
goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  oth- 
er evangelists,  and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many 
facts  thrown  in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an 
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independent  witness.  Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter 
is  made  known  through  him  (i,  16-20),  and  bis  connec- 
tion with  Capernaum  (i,  29) ;  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
'Hhe  son  of  Alphaeus"  (ii,  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name 
given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii,  16),  and  Boanerges  a 
surname  added  by  him  to  the  names  of  two  others  (iii, 
17) ;  he  assumes  the  existence  of  another  body  of  disci- 
ples wider  than  the  twelve  (iii,  82 ;  iv,  10, 86 ;  viii,  34 ; 
xiv,  51, 52) ;  we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v,  22), 
the  word  "  carpenter"  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi,  3),  the 
nation  of  the  '*  Syro-Phcenician**  woman  (vii,  26) ;  he  sub- 
stitutes Dalmanutha  for  the  "Magdala*^  of  Matthew  (viii, 
10) ;  he  names  Bartimieus  (x,  46) ;  he  alone  mentions 
that  our  Lord  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  carry  any 
vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi,  16) ;  and  that  Simon  of 
Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  (xv,  21). 
Thus  in  this  Gospel  the  richness  in  subtle  and  pictu- 
resque touches,  by  which  the  writer  sets,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  he  is  describing  before  us  in.  all  its  outward  feat- 
ures, with  the  very  look  and  demeanor  of  the  actors,  be- 
token the  report  of  an  eye-witness;  and  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  Church  before  us,  which  can  hardly 
be  set  aside,  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that 
this  eye-wicness  was  Peter.  Not  that  the  narrative,  as 
we  have  it,  was  his;  but  that  when  Mark,  under  the 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  after  separation  from  his  master, 
undertook  the  task  of  setting  forth  that  cycle  of  Gospel 
teaching  to  which — from  grounds  never  yet,  nor  perhaps 
•  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  explained— the  Synoptists  chief- 
ly confine  themselves,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  into 
it  many  pictorial  details  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
master,  and  which  had  been  impressed  on  hb  memory 
by  frequent  repetition. 

III.  Relation  to  Matthew  and  Luke. — The  question  of 
priority  of  composition  among  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  vehement  controversy,  and  to 
judge  by  the  diversity  of  the  views  entertained,  and  the 
confidence  each  appears  to  feel  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  being  set- 
tled. (For  monographs  under  this  head,  see  Yolbeding, 
Index,  p.  8',  Danz,  Worterhuch,  s.  v.  Marcus.) 

The  position  of  Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  two  has, 
in  particular,  given  rise  to  the  widest  differences  of 
opinion.  The  independence  of  his  record  was  main- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  but  since  his  day 
three  theories  have  been  entertained,  (a.)  That  father 
conceived  the  view,  which,  however,  he  does  not  em- 
ploy with  much  consistency,  that  Mark  was  merely  "tan- 
quam  pedissequus  et  breviator'*  of  Matthew  {De  Comen$, 
Ev,  i,  4);  and  from  his  day  it  has  been  held  by  many 
that  Mark  deliberately  sot  himself  to  make  an  abridg- 
ment of  one  or  both  the  other  Synoptists.  Griesbach 
expressed  this  opinion  most  decidedly  in  his  Commen- 
tatio  quo  Marci  Evangelium  iotum  a  Matthcn  et  Luca 
commentariit  decerptutn  esse  monatratur  (Jena,  1789»-90 ; 
also  in  Velthuysen,  Comment,  i,  860  sq.) ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  by  Paulus, 
Schleiermacher,  Thiele,  De  Wette,  Delitzsch,  FriUsche, 
and  Bleek,  the  last  two  named  adding  John's  Gospel  to 
the  materials  before  him.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  at 
first  sight  this  view  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  es])e- 
cially  as  regards  Matthew.  We  find  the  same  events 
recorded,  and  apparently  in  the  same  way,  and  very  of- 
ten in  the  same  words.  Mark's  is  the  shorter  work,  and 
that  principally,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  omission  of 
the  discourses  and  parables,  which  are  a  leading  feature 
in  the  others.  There  are  in  Mark  only  about  three 
events  which  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark  i,  23; 
viii,  22 ;  xii,  41),  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  two  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  same.  Rut  the  form  in  Mark  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer,  and  the  omissions  are 
many  and  important.  The  explanation  b  that  Mark 
had  the  work  of  Matthew  before  him,  and  only  con- 
densed it.  But  many  would  make  Mark  a  compiler 
from  both  the  others  (Griesbach,  De  Wette,  etc),  argu- 
ing from  passages  where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance 
to  both  (see  De  Wette,  llandbuch,  §  94  a).    Yet,  though 


this  opinion  of  the  dependence,  more  or  lest  oompletfv 
of  Mark  upon  the  other  Gospels,  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded almost  as  an  established  fact,  no  very  searching 
investigation  is  needed  to  show  its  baaelessnesa.  In- 
stead of  Mark's  narrative  being  an  abridgment  of  that 
of  Matthew  or  of  Luke,  it  is  often  much  fuller.  Partic- 
ulars are  introduced  which  an  abridger  aiming  at  con- 
densation would  have  been  certain  to  prune  away  if  he 
had  found  them  in  his  authority;  while  the  freshness 
and  graphic  power  of  the  history,  the  life-like  touches 
which  almost  put  us  on  the  stage  with  the  actors,  and 
his  superior  accuracy  as  regards  persons,  words,  times, 
and  places,  prove  Ihe  originality  and  independence  of 
his  work.  (6.)  Of  late,  therefore,  opinion  has  been  tend- 
ing as  violently  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  pre- 
vailing view  among  modem  critics  is  that  in  Mark  we 
have  the  primitive  Giispe\j  ^Urevanpeliumj^  from  which 
both  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  derived.  This  is 
held  by  Weisse,  Wilke,  Kwald,  Lachmann,Hit2ig,  Reoas, 
Ritschel,  Thiersch,  Meyer,  etc,  and  has  lately  been  main- 
tained with  considerable  ingenuity  in  Mr.  Kenrick's  BUh 
lical  Essay $,  (c.)  Hilgenfeld  again  adopts  an  interme- 
diate view,  and  considers  Mark  to  have  held  a  middle 
position  both  as  regards  form  and  internal  character; 
himself  deriving  his  Gospel  from  Matthew,  and  in  bis 
turn  supplying  materials  for  that  of  Luke;  while  doo- 
trinally  he  is  considered  to  hold  the  mean  between  the 
Judaic  Gospel  of  the  first,  and  the  universal  Gospel  of 
the  third  evangelist. 

Many  formidable  difficulties  beset  each  of  these  theo- 
ries, and  their  credit  severally  is  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  same  data  which  are  urged  by  one  writer 
as  proofs  of  the  priority  of  Mark,  are  used  by  another  as 
irrefragable  evidence  of  its  later  date.  We  even  find 
critics,  like  Baur,  bold  enough  to  attribute  the  vivid  de- 
tails, which  are  justly  viewed  as  evidences  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  his  record,  to  the  fancy  of 
the  evangelist;  thus  importing  the  art  of  the  modem 
novelist  into  times  and  works  to  the  spirit  of  which  it  is 
entirely  alien. 

So  much,  however,  we  may  safely  grant,  while  main- 
taining the  subsuntial  independence  of  each  of  the  Sy- 
noptical Gospels— that  Mark  exhibits  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  official  life  of  our  Lord  in  its  earliest  extant  from, 
and  furnishes  the  most  direct  representation  of  the  com- 
mon basis  on  which  they  all  rest.  ^'In  essence,  if  not  in 
composition,"  says  Mr.  Wescott,  Jntrod,  p.  190  (the  two 
not  being  necessarily  identical,  the  earlier  tradition  be- 
ing perhaps  possibly  the  latest  committed  to  writing), 
"it  is  the  oldest."  The  intermediate  theory  has  also  so 
much  of  truth  in  it,  that  Mark  does  actually  occupy  the 
central  position  in  regard  to  diction ;  frequently,  as  it 
were,  combining  the  language  of  the  other  two  (i,  82 ; 
comp.  Matt,  viii,  16;  Luke  iv,  40:  i,42;  oomp. Matt,  viii, 
3;  Luke  V,  18:  ii,  18-18;  comp.  Matt,  ix,  9-14;  Luke  ▼, 
27-83:  iv,  30-32;  comp.  Matt,  xiii, 81-88;  Lukexiii,i8- 
21),  as  indeed  would  naturally  be  the  case  if  we  consid- 
er that  his  Gospel  most  closely  represents  the  original 
from  which  all  were  developed.  In  conclusion  we  may 
say,  that  a  carefid  comparison  of  the  three  Gospels  can 
hardly  fail  to  con\nnce  the  unprejudiced  reader  that, 
while  Mark  adds  hardly  anything  to  the  general  narra- 
tive, we  have  in  his  Gospel,  in  the  words  of  Bfeyer  {Com' 
ment.)f  *'  a  fresher  stream  from  the  apostolic  fountain," 
without  which  we  should  have  wanted  many  important 
elements  for  a  true  conception  of  our  blessed  Lord's  na- 
ture and  work. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Gospels,  we  shall  find  that,  while 
the  history  of  the  conception,  and  birth,  and  childhood 
of  our  Lord  and  his  forenmner  have  no  parallel  in  Mark, 
afterwards  the  main  course  of  the  narrative  (Luke  ix, 
61-xviii,  14,  being  of  course  excepted)  is  on  the  whole 
coincident ;  and  that  the  difference  is  mainly  doe  to  the 
absence  of  the  parables  and  discourses,  which  were  for- 
eign to  his  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  active  ministry 
of  Christ.    Of  our  Lord's  parables  he  only  gives  as  four: 
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**  the  sower,"  "  the  mosUird  seed,"  aiid  "  the  wicked  hu»- 
bandmen**— comnKm  also  to  Matthew  and  Lake ;  and 
one, "  the  seed  growing  secretly,*'  iv,  26-29  (unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  an  abbreviated  and  independent  form  of  the 
**  tares"),  peculiar  to  himself.  Of  the  discourses,  he  en- 
tirely omits  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  denunciations 
against  the  Scribes  aud  Pharisees,  and  almost  entirely 
the  instructions  to  the  twelve;  while  of  the  other  short- 
er discourses  he  only  gives  that  on  fasting  (ii,  19-22), 
the  Sabbath  (ii,  25-28),  the  casting  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub (iii,  23-29),  on  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  and 
corban  (vii,  6-23),  and  divorce  (x,  6-9).  That  on  "  the 
last  things"  (chap,  xiii)  is  the  only  one  reported  at  any 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  his  object  being  to  develop 
our  Lord's  Messianic  character  in  deeds  rather  than 
words,  he  records  the  greater  part  of  the  miracles  given 
by  the  Synoptists.  Of  the  twenty-seven  narrated  by 
them,  eighteen  are  found  in  Mark,  twelve  being  common 
to  all  three ;  three — the  Syro-Ph«enician's  daughter,  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  and  the  cursing  of  the  tig- 
tree — common  to  him  and  Matthew;  one — the  dasmo- 
niac  in  the  synagogue — to  him  and  Luke;  and  two — the 
deaf  stammerer  (vii,  31-37),  and  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 
saida  (viii,  22-26)  (supplying  remarkable  points  of  cor^ 
respondenoe,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  object  of  the  cure 
from  the  crowd,  the  use  of  external  signs,  and  the  grad- 
ual process  of  restoration) — peculiar  to  himself.  Of  the 
nine  omitted  by  him,  only  t^ree  are  found  in  Matthew, 
of  which  the  centurion^s  servant  is  given  also  by  Luke. 
The  others  are  found  in  Luke  alone.  If  we  suppose 
that  Mark  had  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  before 
him,  it  b  difficult  to  assign  any  tolerably  satisfactory 
reason  for  his  omission  of  these  miracles,  especially  that 
of  the  centurion's  servant,  so  kindred  to  the  object  of  his 
work.  On  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  they  eopied 
from  him,  how  can  we  account  for  their  omitting  the 
two  remarkable  miracles  mentioned  above? 

The  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  especially  of  our 
Lord's  earlier  Galihean  ministry,  agrees  with  Luke  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Matthew,  which  appears  rather  to 
have  been  according  to  similarity  of  subject  than  order 
of  time. 

According  to  Norton  (Gfnuinenest  qfGospels)^  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-four  verses  in  Mark  to  which 
parallels,  more  or  less  exact,  do  not  exist  in  the  other 
Synoptista.  The  same  painstaking  investigator  informs 
us  that,  while  the  general  coincidences  between  Mark 
and  one  of  the  other  two  amount  to  thirteen  fourteenths 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  the  verbal  coincidences  are  one 
sixth,  and  of  these  four  fifths  in  Mark  occur  in  the  re- 
cital of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  others;  and  only  one 
fifth  in  the  narrative  portion,  which,  roughly  speaking, 
forms  one  half  of  his  GospeL 

Additions  peculiar  to  Mark  are,  ^  the  Sabbath  made 
for  man"  (ii,  27) ;  our  Lord's  friends  seeking  to  lay  hold 
on  him  (iii,  21) ;  many  particulars  in  the  miracles  of  the 
(radarene  diemoniac  (v,  1-20) ;  Jairus's  daughter,  and 
the  woman  with  issue  of  blood  (v,  22-43) ;  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest  (iv,  35-41),  and  the  lunatic  child  (ix, 
14-29) ;  the  salting  with  fire  (ix,  49) ;  that  "  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly"  (xii,  37) ;  the  command 
to  watch  (xiii,  33-37) ;  the  young  man  with  the  linen 
cloth  about  his  body  (xiv,  51) ;  the  want  of  agreement 
between  the  testimony  of  the  false  witnesses  (xiv,  59) ; 
i'ilate's  investigation  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death 
(xv,  44),  and  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  women  as  to  the 
rolling  away  the  stone  (xvi,  3,  4).  Mark  has  also  pre- 
served several  words  and  phrases,  and  entire  sayings  of 
our  Lord,  which  merit  close  attention  (i,  15;  iv,  13;  vi, 
31,34;  vii,8;  viii,  88;  ix,12,39;  x,  21,  24,30;  xi,  17; 
xiii,  32;  xiv,  18-37;  xvi,  7  [15-18]). 

The  hypothesis  which  best  meets  all  these  facts  is, 
that  while  the  matter  common  to  all  three  evangelists, 
or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived  from  the  oral  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  which  they  had  purposely  reduced  to  a 
common  form,  otir  evangelist  writes  as  an  independent 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a  compiler;  and  the 


tradition  that  the  Gospel  was  written  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Peter,  and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived 
from  him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives.  The  omission 
and  abridgment  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  the  sparing 
use  of  O.-T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer  data 
for  ascertaining  it;  since  it  was  for  Gentiles,  with  whom 
illustrations  from  the  O.  T.  would  have  less  weight,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  present  a  clear  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  acts  of  our  Lord's  human  life,  rather 
than  a  full  record  of  his  divine  doctrine.  We  nmy 
thankfully  own  that,  with  little  that  Lb  in  substance  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  the  evangelist  does  occupy  for  us  a 
distinct  position,  and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  virtue 
of  these  traits. 

IV.  Ckaract^risfics,—Tho\igh  this  Gospel  has  little 
historical  matter  which  is  no4  shared  with  some  other, 
it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of 
Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the 
divine  harmony.  The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of 
the  narration,  the  very  absence  of  the  precious  discourses 
of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  his  deeds,  would 
have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gospel  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the  time  that 
he  dwelt  as  a  Man  among  men.  Our  Lord  is  presented 
to  us,  not  as  in  Matthew,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of . 
David  and  Abraham,  the  theocratic  King  of  the  chosen 
people ;  nor,  as  in  Luke,  as  the  universal  Saviour  of 
our  fallen  humanity ;  but  as  the  incarnate  and  wonder- 
working Son  of  God,  for  whose  emblem  the  early  Church 
justly  selected  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  His 
record  is  emphatically  *'  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God"  (Mark  i,  1),  living  and  working  among 
men,  and  developing  his  mission  more  in  acts  than  by 
words.  The  limits  of  his  narrative  and  its  general  char- 
acter can  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of 
his  apostolic  teacher,  Acts  x,  36-42.  Commencing  with 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  announcing 
the  *^  Mightier  One"  who  was  at  hand,  he  tells  us  how, 
at  his  baptism,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,"  and  declared  him  to 
be  his  '*  beloved  Son :"  gathering  up  the  temptation  into 
the  pregnant  fact, "  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts;"  thus 
setting  the  Son  of  God  before  us  as  the  Lord  of  nature, 
in  whom  the  original  grant  to  man  of  dominion  over  the 
lower  creation  was  fulfilled  (Maurice,  Unify  of  the  N,  T. 
p.  226;  Bengel,  ad  loc;  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  Incar^ 
nation,  p.  89,  90).  As  we  advance,  we  find  him  detail- 
ing every  exercise  of  our  Lord's  power  over  man  and 
nature  distinctly  and  minutely — not  merely  chronicling 
the  incidents  as  is  Matthew's  way,  but  surrounding 
them  with  all  the  circumstances  that  made  them  im- 
pressive to  the  bystanders,  and  making  us  feel  how  deep 
that  impression  was;  how  great  the  awe  and  wonder 
with  which  his  mighty  works  and  preaching  were  re- 
garded, not  only  by  the  crowd  (i,  22, 27;  ii,  12;  vi,  2), 
but  by  the  disciples  themselves  (iv,  41 ;  vi,  51 ;  x,  24> 
26,  82);  how  the  crowds  thronged  and  pressed  upon 
him  (iii,  10;  v,  21, 31 ;  vi,  33;  viii,  1),  so  that  there  was 
scarce  room  to  stand  or  sit  (ii,  2 ;  iii,  82 ;  iv,  1),  or  leis- 
ure even  to  eat  (iii,  20;  vi,  31) ;  how  his  fame  spread 
the  more  he  sought  to  conceal  it  (i,  45 ;  Ui,  7 ;  v,  20 ;  vii, 
36,  37) ;  and  how,  in  consequence,  the  people  crowded 
about  him,  bringing  their  sick  (i,  32-84 ;  iii,  10) ;  and 
"  whithersoever  he  entered  into  villages,  or  cities,  or 
country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought 
that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his 
garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole"  (vi,  56) ;  how  the  unclean  spirits,  seeing  him,  at 
once  fell  down  before  him  and  acknowledged  his  power, 
crying,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  (i,  23-26;  iii,  U); 
how,  again,  in  Peter's  words,  **  He  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil, 
for  God  was  with  him  " 
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But  while  the  element  of  divine  power  is  that  which 
speciiilly  arrests  our  attention  in  reading  his  Gospel, 
there  b  none  in  which  the  human  personality  is  more 
conspicuous.  The  single  word  6  riicTiav  (vi,  8)  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  our  Lord's  early  life  as  man  in  his 
native  village.  The  limitation  of  his  knowledge  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (xiii,  32,  oifSk  6  Yt6c) ;  and  we  continu- 
ally meet  with  mention  of  human  emotions— anger  (iii, 
6;  viii,  12, 33 ;  x,  14),  wonder  (vi,  6),  pity  (vi,  84),  love 
(x,  21),  grief  (vii,  34;  viii,  12) ;  and  human  infirmities 
—sleep  (iv,  38),  desire  for  repose  (vi,  31),  hanger  (xi, 
12). 

In  Mark  we  have  no  attempt  to  draw  up  a  continuous 
narrative.  His  Gospel  is  a  rapid  succession  of  vivid 
pictures  loosely  strung  together  (usually  by  cat,  Kai 
iraXiv,  or  cv^iwc)*  without  much  attempt  to  bind  them 
into  a  whole,  or  give  the  events  in  their  natural  se- 
quence. This  pictorial  power  is  that  which  specially 
characterizes  this  evangelist ;  so  that,  as  has  b^n  well 
said,  "  if  any  one  desires  to  know  an  evangelical  fact, 
not  only  in  its  main  features  and  grand  results,  but  also 
u  its  most  minute  and,  so  to  speak,  more  graphic  delin- 
eation, he  must  betake  himself  to  Mark**  (Da  Costa,  Four 
Witnesses^  p.  88).  Thb  power  is  especially  apparent  in 
all  that  concerns  our  Lord  himself.  Nowhere  else  are 
we  permitted  so  clearly  to  behold  his  very  gesture  and 
look ;  see  his  very  position ;  to  read  bis  feelings  and  to 
hear  his  very  words.  It  is  Mark  who  reveals  to  us  the 
comprehensive  gaze  of  Christ  (irepi/^Xetf/cr/id'oc,  iii«  5, 
84;  V,  82;  x,  23;  xi,  11);  his  loving  embrace  of  the 
children  brought  to  him  (hayicaXioafitvoQf  ix,  86 ;  x, 
16);  his  preceding  his  disciples,  while  they  follow  in 
awe  and  amazement  (x,  82).  We  see  him  taking  his 
seat  to  address  his  disciples  («a^i>arc,  ix,  34),  and  turn- 
ing round  in  holy  anger  to  rebuke  Peter  (^Vcerrpa^Ffc, 
viii,  33) ;  we  hear  the  sighs  which  burst  from  his  bosom 
vii,  84 ;  viii,  12),  and  listen  to  his  very  accents  ("  Tali- 
tha  cumi,"  v,  41 ;  "  Ephphatha,"  vii,  34;  "Abba,"  xiv, 
86).  At  one  time  we  have  an  event  portrayed  with  a 
freshness  and  pictorial  power  which  places  the  whole 
scene  before  us  with  its  minute  accessories — the  para- 
lytic (ii,  1-12),  the  storm  (iv,  86-41),  the  diemoniac  (v, 
1-20),  Herod's  feast  (vi,  21-29),  the  feeding  of  the  6000 
(vi,  30-45),  the  lunatic  child  (ix,  14-29),  the  young 
ruler  (x,  17, 22),  Bartimseus  (x,  46-52),  etc.  At  another, 
details  are  brought  out  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word 
(irin/zCTf,  i,  7;  (r^c^ofccvovct  h  1^?  ff?rXflryxv«T^«ic,  i,41; 
roTc  «$<«»,  iv,  11;  trpoinapfih^aaVf  vi,  63;  low^eVf 
i^iit^tVy  vii,  21,  28;  Kpd^aCy  <nrapaCac,  ix,  26;  <rrw- 
yvaaaQy  x,  22;  <wvTpi\l/avat  xiv,  3;  i^tfiXtxl/affa^  xiv, 
67),  or  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  precise  and  graphic 
word  for  one  less  distinctive  (U^aWut  i,  12;  l^itTrao^aiy 
ii,  12;  yffiiZitr^atf  iv,  37;  iXip^vdrjy  v,  29;  airora^a- 
luvoQy  vi,  46;  ri^tTtirt,  vii,  9;  iK^afifitio^atf  xiv,  88). 
It  is  to  Mark  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  of 
minute  particulars  of  persons,  places,  times,  and  num- 
ber, which  stamp  on  his  narrative  an  impress  of  authen- 
iticity. 

(1.)  Persons,—!,  20;  ii,  14;  iii,  6,  17,  82,  34;  iv,  11 ; 
•v,  82,  37,  40;  vi,  40,  48;  vii,  1,  25,  26;  viii,  10,  27;  ix, 

16,  36;  X,  16,  28,  35,  46;  xi,  21,  27;  xiii,  1,  8;  xiv,  20, 
;87,  65;  XV,  7,  21,  40,  47;  xvi,  7. 

(2.)  Places.— \y  28 ;  iv,  1, 88 ;  v,  1 1, 20, 21 ;  vi,  56 ;  vii, 

17,  81 ;  viii,  10,  27;  ix,  80;  xi,  4;  xii,  41;  xiv,  66;  xv, 
16,39;  xvi,  5. 

(8.)  rtw^.— i,82,35;  ii,l,26;  iv,86;  v,  2, 18, 21;  vi, 
2;  -xi,  11, 19,  20;  xiv,  1, 12, 17,  30,  68,  72;  xv,  1,  25,  83, 
84,42;  xvi,  1,2. 

(4.)  Number,— Y,  13,  42;  vi,  7;  viii,  24;  xiv,  30,  72. 

Other  smaller  variations  are  continually  occurring. 
Here  a  single  word,  there  a  short  parenthesis,  some- 
times an  apparently  trivial  accession — which  impart  a 
striking  air  of  life  to  the  record ;  e.  g.  Zebedee  left  with 
.the  hired  servants  (i,  20)  ;  our  Lord  praying  (i,  35) ;  the 
paralytic  borne  of  four  (ii,  8);  the  command  that  a  ship 
should  wait  on  him  (iii,  9) ;  "  thy  sisters"  (iii,  82) :  our 
Xiord  taken  "even  as  he  was  in  the  ship**  (iv,  86); 


"other  little  ships  with  them"*  (ibid.);  Jairu8*s  dangh- 
ter  "  walked**  (v,  42) ;  "  divers  came  from  far**  (^-iii,  8) ; 
only  "one  loaf*  in  the  ship  (viii,  14);  "so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white**  (ix,  2) ;  the  danger  of  trusting  in 
riches  (x,  24) ;  "with  persecutions**  (x, 80) :  " no  vessel 
suffered  to  be  carried  through  the  Temple**  (xi,  16); 
"  a  house  of  prayer  for  aU  nations**  (xi,  17) ;  "  she  hath 
done  what  she  could**  (xiv,  8);  Banbbas,  one  of  a  party 
of  insurrectionists  all  guilty  of  bloodshed  (xv,  7). 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.Westcott  (/nf ro</.  p.  848)— that 
"  if  all  other  argnmenu  against  the  mythic  origin  of  the 
evangelic  narratives  were  wanting,  this  vivid  and  sim- 
ple record,  stamped  with  the  most  distinct  impress  of 
independence  and  originality,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
fute a  theory  subversive  of  all  faith  in  historj-.** 

V.  Styte  and  Diction,— The  style  of  Mark  may  be 
characterized  as  vigorous  and  abrupt.  His  terms  of 
coimection  and  transition  are  terse  and  lively:  be  is 
fond  of  employing  the  direct  for  the  indirect  (iv,  89 ;  v, 
8,  9, 12;  vi,  28,  31,  37;  ix,  25,  88;  xii,  6),  the  prewmt 
for  the  past  (i,  25,  40,  44 ;  ii,  8,  4,  6 ;  iii,  4,  6, 18,  20,  81, 
34;  iv,  87,  etc),  and  the  substantive  instead  of  the  pro- 
noun; he  empk)ys  the  cognate  accusative  (iii,  28;  vii, 
18;  xiii,  19;  iv,41 ;  v,  42),  accumulates  negatives  (oif^ 
Ktrt  oWti't,  vii,  12;  ix,8;  xii,  84;  xv,  5;  oiVn  oi'»  ftff^ 
xiv,  25 ;  ftriKhi  fjrjdiiQ^  xi,  14),  and  for  sake  of  erophasia 
repeats  what  he  has  said  in  other  words,  or  appends  the 
opposite  (i,  22,  45;  ii,  27 ;  iii,  26,  27,  29;  iv.  17,  83,  84), 
and  piles  up  synonymes  (iv,  6, 8, 89 ;  v,  12,  28 ;  viii,  15 ; 
xiii,  33 ;  xiv,  68),  combining  this  forcible  style  with  a 
conciseness  and  economy  of  expression  consistent  with 
the  elaboration  of  every  detail 

Mark*s  diction  is  nearer  to  that  of  Matthew  than  to 
that  Y>f  Luke.  It  is  more  Hebraistic  than  the  latter, 
though  rather  in  general  coloring  than  in  special  phrases. 
According  to  Davidson  {Introd,  i,  154),  there  are  forty- 
five  words  peculiar  to  him  and  Matthew,  and  only  eigh- 
teen common  to  him  and  Luke.  Aramaic  words,  espe- 
cially those  used  by  our  Lord,  are  introduced,  but  ex- 
plained for  Gentile  readers  (iii,  17, 22;  v,  41 ;  vii,  11, 34 ; 
ix,  43 ;  X,  46 ;  xiv,  86 ;  xv,  22, 84).  Latinisms  are  more 
frequent  than  in  the  other  Gospels :  Kivrvpiwv,  xv,  89, 
44,  45;  oirtKovXdrutp^  vi,  27;  rb  iicdvov  troirjoai,  xv, 
15;  Ikarrigf  vii,  4,  8,  are  peculiar  to  him.  Others — 
BtjvaptoVf  Kijvooct  XtyiwVy  wpmrwpioVf  ^paycXXow, 
Ko^/(>avrf}c— he  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
evangelists.  He  is  fund  of  diminutives — ^vyarpiov, 
KopamoVy  Kvvapto,  itrdptov — but  they  are  not  peculiar 
to  him.  He  employs  unusual  words  and  phrases  (e.  g. 
oXaXd^civ,  iiruTWTpkxiiVy  Kwfi6iro\tg,  pnyurraviQ,  vap-- 
Soc  viartKriy  vowfx*uii  irmSi6dtVf  irXoiopiov,  trpofMt" 
ptfAvdVf  TpvftaXia,  vwoXrirtov,  (rroipag,  fffivpvil^ofiivoc 
o?voc;  ow^Xipnvy  iviiXiiv).  Of  other  noticeable 
words  and  expressions  we  may  remark,  arri^aprov 
vrvcvfca,  eleven  times,  Matthew  six,  Luke  three;  rip^ 
|aro  Xfyciv,  vjoa^fiv,  twenty-five  times;  ^rrarifXaro, 
and  'trrf\X(ro,  five  times,  Matthew  once ;  compounds 
of  iropivfo^ai :  e.  g.  f iWop.,  eight  times,  Matthew  onoe, 
Luke  four;  Uirop.y  eleven  times,  Matthew  six,  Lake 
three;  xapatrop.f  four  times,  Matthew  once;  irpofnrop. 
The  verb  iwtpwTau  occurs  twenty-five  times,  to  eight 
times  in  Matthew  and  eighteen  in  Luke;  wayyiXtoVy 
eight  times,  Matthew  four,  but  the  verb  not  once ;  eitr- 
diwct  forty  times,  Matthew  fifteen,  Luke  eight.  ()ther 
favorite  words  are,  Ki^pvaauvn  fourteen,  Matthew  nine, 
Luke  nine;  fiaxpi^tVy  five,  Matthew  two,  Luke  four; 
oineiri  and  fitiKtriy  ten,  Matthew  three,  Luke  four;  Trcpt- 
pxiwwy  six  times,  Luke  once;  trtarfim,  fourteen,  Mat- 
thew eleven,  Luke  nine;  Trpcoi,  six  times,  Matthew 
twice,  John  once ;  ^iput,  thirteen,  Matthew  four,  Luke 
four  times.  Of  words  only  found  in  Mark,  as  compared 
with  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  may  mention — ofidprfifia, 
dva^tfiaTiZ*»>t  iKd-nivay  tvicaipog  and  -pto^y  *i^<fxhv^^^^ 
i/Skwc,  BafiPtiaBai,  ^putpSg,  KrifftQ,  KvXioftaiy  fioyAa^ 
Xoc,  fiop^rty  frapapaXXtiVy  irapad$xf<'^^h  ^r^poftotoc^ 
irpoirrpfxc»t  <fvfiir6inaf  owrra<na9TfiQ,  irrtXfittv,  new- 
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Xi|C.  Words  not  found  at  all,  or  foond  leas  freqoently 
in  Mark,  are — dyo^oc,  only  twice,  in  the  same  context 
(x,  17, 18),  Matthew  sixteen,  Luke  fifteen  times;  vo/«oc, 
Toig,  (rrofM,  iiawtpj  ipoiy^,  d^uKf  ccXcvw,  lupifiva^, 
•  fAQKaptOQj  dfeiXktf  koAim,  only  three  times,  to  Matthew 
twenty-six,  Luke  forty-two ;  w«/iirM,  only  once ;  Xpi- 
OTiic,  seven,  Matthew  sixteen,  Luke  thirteen.  Publicans 
are  only  mentioned  twice,  Samaria  and  its  inhabitants 
not  once. 

VI.  Persons /or  lekom  the  Gospel  was  written, — A  dis- 
passionate review  of  the  Gospel  confirms  the  traditional 
statement  that  it  was  intended  primarily  for  Gentiles, 
and  among  these  the  use  of  Latinisms,  and  the  concise 
abrupt  character  **  suitable  for  the  vigorous  intelligence 
of  a  Roman  audience"  (Westcott,  Inirod,  p.  848),  seem 
to  point  out  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  meant  In 
consistency  with  this  view,  words  which  would  not  be 
understood  by  Gentile  readers  are  interpreted :  Boan- 
erges (iii,  17) ;  Talitha  cumi  (v,  40) ;  Corban  (vii,  11)  ; 
Bartimieus  (x,  46) ;  Abba  (xiv,  36) ;  Eloi  lama  sabach- 
thani  (xv,  34) ;  two  mites  "  make  a  farthing"  (xii,  42) ; 
Gehenna  is  **  unquenchable  fire"  (ix,  48).  Jewish  usages, 
and  other  matters  with  which  none  but  Jews  could  be 
expected  to  be  familiar,  are  explained,  e.  g.  the  washing 
before  meals  (vii,  8, 4) ;  in  the  days  of  unleavened  bread 
the  Passover  was  killed  (xiv,  12) ;  at  the  Passover  the 
season  of  figs  had  not  come  (xi,  18) ;  the  preparation  is 
« the  day  before  the  Sabbath"  (xv,  42) ;  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  ^  over  against  the  Temple"  (xiii,  8) ;  Jordan  is 
a  ^  river"  (Mark  i,  5 ;  Matt,  iii,  6) ;  the  Pharisees,  etc, 
*<  used  to  fast"  (Mark  ii,  18 ;  Matt,  ix,  14) ;  the  Saddu- 
cees'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii,  18) ;  and  ex- 
planations are  given  which  Jews  woidd  not  need  (Mark 
XV,  6, 16).  All  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  is  omitted, 
and  even  the  word  vufioc  does  not  occur ;  the  Sabbath 
was  appointed  for  the  good  of  man  (ii,  27) ;  and  in  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  (lvi,7)  he  adds  "of  all  nations." 
The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other 
matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  similarly 
passed  over,  such  as  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign  (Matt  xii,  88-45) ;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son  (Matt  xxii,  1-14) ;  and  the 
awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt 
xxiii).  Matter  that  might  offend  is  omitted,  as  Matt 
x,  5, 6 ;  vi,  7, 8.  Passages,  not  always  peculiar  to  Mark, 
abound  in  his  Gospel,  in  which  the  antagonism  between 
the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit  and  the  Gospel  come  out 
strongly  (i,  22 ;  ii,  19, 22 ;  x,  5;  viii,  15),  which  hold  out 
hopes  to  the  heathen  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  even  without  the  Jews  (xii,  9),  and  which  put 
ritual  forms  below  the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii,  18 ;  iii, 
X-b ;  vii,  5-28),  Whilst  he  omits  the  invective  against 
the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  touch  of  his  own  how 
Jesus  condemned  them  "with  anger"  (iii,  5).  Mark 
alone  makes  the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than 
sacrifices  (xii,  88).  In  conclusion,  the  absence  of  all 
quotations  from  the  O.  T.  made  on  his  own  authority, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  opening  verses  from 
MaL  iii,  1 ;  Isa.  xl,  3  (xv,  28  being  rejected  as  interpo- 
lated), points  the  same  way.  The  only  citations  he  in- 
troduces are  those  made  by  our  Lord,  or  by  those  ad- 
dressing him. 

VII.  Citations/rom  Scripture,— The  following  are  the 
only  direct  citations : 


MaL  111,1 1,2. 

Isa.  x1,S 1,  S. 

lstt.vl,»,ll iv,  18. 

Isa.xx1x,18 vii,  6. 

Exod.  XX,  12 ;  xxf, 

17 vii,  10. 

(a)  Isa.  Ixvi,  M. . . .1  z,  44, 4C, 
48. 

Gen.  1, 27 z,6. 

Gen.  11,24 x,7,8. 

Bxod.  XX,  13-15. .  .X,  19. 
Psa.cxvHi,26,20..xi,9. 


(6)r8a.lvl,7;  Jer. 

vil,ll xl.n. 

Psa.  cxvli!,«2,28..xli,  10,11. 

Dent  XXV,  6w xii,  10. 

Exod.  Hi, « xii,  26. 

lDentvl,4. xii,  29, 80. 

Lev.  xix,18 xU,8l. 

Psa.  ex,  1 xii,  36. 

Dsn.lx.27:xll,ll..xii!,14. 

Zech.  xill,7 xiv,  27. 

Ina.  liii,  12  (?) XV,  28. 

Psa.  xxil,l. XV,  34. 


Of  these,  (a)  is  the  only  one  peculiar  to  Mark.    In  (b) 
we  have  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to  the  Synoptical 


quotation.    We  have  also  references  to  the  O.  T.  in  the 
following  passages : 

Lev.  xiv,  2 1,44.         ITsa.  xlll,  10 xl1i,24. 

1  Sam.  xxi,6. li,2a.        pan.vll,13. xiv, 62. 

Deutxxiv,  1 x,4.  1 

VIIL  Tiffte  and  Place  of  Composition,  —  On  these 
points  the  Gospel  itself  affords  no  information,  except 
that  we  may  certainly  afiirm,  against  Baur,  Hilgenfeld, 
Weiase,  etc,  that  it  was  composed  before  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem, since  otherwise  so  remarkable  a  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  priHiictions  could  not  but  have  been  noticed. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  is,  as  usual,  vadllatory  and  un- 
trustworthy. Clement,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {ut  9up,\ 
places  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lifetime  of 
Peter;  while  Irenssus,  with  much  greater  probability, 
asserts  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the  decease  (»^- 
o^ov^  not  "  departure  from  Rome,"  Mill,  Grabe,  Ebrard) 
of  Peter  and  PauL  Later  authorities  are,  as  ever,  much 
more  definite.  Theophylact  and  Euthynu  Zigabw,  with 
the  Chron.  Pasch.,  Georg.  SynoelL,  and  Hesychius,  place 
it  ten  years  after  the  Ascension,  i.  e.  A.D.  40 ;  Eusebius, 
in  his  Chronicon^  A,D.  48,  when  Peter,  Paul,  and  Phik> 
were  together  in  Rome.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates 
before  the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Cokw- 
sians  (iv,  10),  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative 
of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ; 
and  this  Epistle  was  written  about  A.D.  57.  If,  after 
coming  to  Asia  Minor  on  Paul's  sending,  he  went  on 
and  joined  Peter  at  Babylon,  he  may  have  then  ac- 
quired, or  rather  completed  that  knowledge  of  Peter's 
preaching,  which  tradition  teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the 
Gospel,  and  of  which  there  is  so  much  internal  evidence; 
and  soon  after  thb  the  Gospel  may  have  been  composed. 
We  nmy  probably  date  it  between  Peter's  martyrdom, 
dr.  A.D.  68,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70. 

As  to  the  pUoe,  the  uniform  testimony  of  early  writ- 
ers (Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanitis,  etc)  is 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  and  published  in  Rome  In 
this  view  most  modem  writers  of  weight  agree.  Chry- 
sostom  asserts  that  it  was  published  in  Alexandria,  but 
his  statement  is  not  confirmed — as,  if  true,  it  must  cer^ 
tainly  have  been— by  any  Alexandrine  writer.  Some 
(Eichhom,  R.  Simon)  maintain  a  combination  of  the 
Roman  and  Alexandrine  view  under  the  theory  of  a 
double  publication,  first  in  one  city  and  then  in  the  oth- 
er. Storr  is  alone  in  his  view  that  it  was  first  made 
public  at  Antioch. 

IX.  LangHoge^-TYiem  can  be  no  reason  for  question- 
ing that  the  Gospel  was  composed  in  Greek.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  was  written  in  Latin— as  is  stated  in  the 
subscription  to  the  Peshito,  and  some  eariy  Greek  MSS., 
iyfia^fl  Putfjutttm  iv  Pwfiy — because  it  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  Roman  Christians,  implies  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  Roman  Church  of  that  age,  which  in  lan- 
guage, organization,  and  ritual  was  entirely  Greek,  main- 
taining its  character  in  common  with  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  West  as  ♦*  a  Greek  religious  colony" 
(Milman,  Lot.  Christ,  i,  27).  The  attempt  made  by  Ba- 
roniuM,  Bellarmine,  etc,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Vulgate  by  this  means  was  therefore,  as  one  of  their 
own  Church,  R.  Simon,  has  shown,  entirely  futile ;  and 
the  pretended  Latin  autograph,  said  to  be  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark*s  at  Venice,  turned  out  to  be 
part  of  an  ancient  Latin  codex  of  the  four  Gospels,  now 
known  as  Codex  Forojuliensis. 

X.  Contents,— The  Gospel  of  Mark  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts : 

(1.)  The  occurrences  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  including  the  preach- 
ing and  baptism  of  John,  our  Lord's  baptism  and  temp- 
tation (1, 1-18). 

(2.)  Our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  including  that  in 
Eastern  Galilee  (i,  14-vii,  28) ;  that  in  Northern  Galilee 
(vii,  24-ix,  87) ;  that  in  Peraea,  and  the  joumeyings  to- 
wards Jerusalem  (ix,  88-x,  52). 

(8.)  His  triumphant  entry,  passion,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  (xi,  l-xvi,  8  [20]). 
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XI.  Gmuinenesa  and  Integrity, — The  genuineness  of 
Mark's  Gospel  was  never  doubted  before  Schleiermacher, 
who,  struck  by  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
orderly  narrative  we  now  possess  and  the  description  of 
Papias  (ut  sup.)^  broached  the  view  followed  by  Cred- 
ner,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  Gospel  in  its  present 
form  is  not  the  work  of  Mark  the  companion  of  Peter. 
This  led  to  the  notion,  which  has  met  with  much  ac- 
ceptance among  German  critics  (Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Kost- 
Un,  etc),  of  an  original,  praecanonical  Mark,  **  the  Gospel 
of  Peter,"  probably  written  in  Aramaic,  which,  with 
other  oral  and  documentary  sources,  formed  the  basb  on 
which  some  unknown  later  writers  formed  the  existing 
Gospel  But  even  if,  on  other  grounds,  this  view  were 
probable,  all  historical  testimony  is  against  it ;  and  we 
should  have  to  account  for  the  entire  disappearance  of 
an  oripnal  document  of  so  much  importance  without 
leavinp:  a  trace  of  its  existence,  and  the  silent  substitu- 
tion of  a  later  work  for  it,  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
whole  Church.  If  ordinary  historical  testimony  is  to 
have  any  weight,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Grospel 
we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  borne  his  name, 
was  that  orij^inally  composed  by  Mark.  We  can  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  either  John  the  presbyter  or  Pa- 
pias were  infallible ;  and  if  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  oif  ra^ii  was  correct,  and  the  description  of  the  (ios- 
pel  given  by  Papias  was  really  at  variance  with  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  would  be  at  least  equally  probable  that 
their  judgment  was  erroneous  and  their  view  mistaken. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning 
of  Of;  ra^tt  has  been  strained  and  distorted,  and  that 
the  words  do  reaUy  describe  not  Mark's  alone,  but  all 
three  Synoptic  Gospols  as  we  have  them ;  not,  that  is, 
'*  lives  of  Christ"  chronologically  arranged,  but  "  a  sum- 
mary of  representative  facts"  given  according  to  a  moral 
and  n<it  a  historic  sequence,  following  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  mere  time. 

As  regards  the  intefpity  of  the  Gospel,  Ewald,  Reuss, 
and  others  have  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of 
the  opening  verses  (i,  1-13).  But  the  external  evidence 
for  them  is  as  great  as  that  for  the  authenticity  of  any 
part  of  the  Gospels.  Internal  evidence  is  too  subtle  a 
thing,  and  varies  too  much  with  the  subjecrivity  of  the 
writer,  for  us  to  rely  on  it  exchisively. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  closing  portion  (xvi, 
9-20),  where  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  is 
somewhat  strong  against  \i»  having  formed  a  part  of 
Mark's  original  Gospel,  which  is  thought  to  have  broken 
off  abruptly  with  the  words  l^ofiovvro  yap  (for  various 
theories  to  account  for  this,  the  death  of  Peter,  that  of 
Mark,  sudden  persecution,  flight,  the  loss  of  the  last  leaf, 
etc.,  see  Hug,  Meyer,  Schott).  No  less  than  twenty-one 
words  and  expressions  occur  in  it,  some  of  them  repeat- 
edly, which  are  never  elsewhere  used  by  Mark.  This 
alone,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarities  of  diction  in 
the  pastoral  epistles,  as  compared  with  Paul's  other  writ- 
ings, would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
mritten  by  the  same  author;  though  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  external  evidence,  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  at  the  same  time.  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  if  not  the 
work  of  another  hand,  it  was  written  at  a  later  period 
than  the  rest  of  the  GospeL  The  external  evidence, 
though  somewhat  inconsistent,  points,  though  less  de- 
ridcdly,  the  same  way.  While  it  is  found  in  all  codices 
of  weight,  including  A,  C,  D,  and  all  versions,  and  is  re- 
peatedly quoted,  without  question,  by  early  writers  from 
the  time  of  Irenaeus  {Hctr,  iii,  10,6),  and  appears  in  the 
\ery  ancient  Syriac  recension  published  by  Cureton,  it 
ts  absent  fmrn  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  (in  the 
former  of  which,  after  the  subscription,  the  greater  part 
of  the  column  and  the  whole  of  the  next  are  left  vacant, 
a  phenomenon  nowhere  ebte  found  in  the  N.-T.  portion  of 
that  codex),  while  in  several  MSS.  that  contain  it,  it  is 
noted  that  it  is  wanting  in  others,  and  those  the  most 
accurate  copies.  Jerome  {nd  Hedih,  iv,  172)  speaks  of  it 
a»  being  foimd  in  but  few  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  de- 


ficient in  almost  all  the  Greek  MSS.  Eosebius  (ad  Ma* 
rm,  quiest.  I)  states  that  it  is  wanting  **in  nearly  all  the 
more  accurate  copies,"  while  the  canons  that  bear  his 
name  and  the  Ammouian  secrions  do  not  go  beyond  v, 
8.  Of  later  critics,  Olshausen  and  De  Wette  pronounce 
for  its  genuineness.  The  note  of  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sulted, as  well  as  those  of  Alford  and  Meyer,  who  take 
the  other  side,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against.  See  also  Bui^on,  The  lust  twelve  Ver$es  of 
Mark  vindicated  (Lond.  1871). 

XII.  CantwitciVy.— The  citation  of  v,  19  as  Scripture  by 
Irenieus  appears  sufficient  to  establish  this  point.  With 
regard  to  other  passages  of  Mark's  Gospel,  as  ik  presents 
so  few  facts  peculiar  to  himself,  we  cannot  be  surpriaed 
that  there  are  but  few  references  to  it  in  the  early  fa- 
thers. The  Muratorian  canon,  however  (cir.  A.D.  170), 
commences  with  words  which  evidently  refer  to  4t.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Papias.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  it  fur 
the  name  Boanei^s  {Tryph,  106),  as  the  "Memoirs  of 
Peter."  Irenieus,  as  we  have  seen  above,  quotes  from 
it,  and  in  the  19th  Clementine  Homily  (ed.  Duaseldorf^ 
1853)  a  peculiar  phrase  of  Mark  (iv,d4)  is  repeated  ver- 
bally. The  fact  also  recorded  by  Irenteus  {Nar.  iii,  1 1, 
7),  that  the  Docetic  heretics  preferred  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  to  the  others,  affords  an  early  proof  of  iu  accept- 
ance in  the  Church. 

XIII.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  entire  Gocpcl  of  Mark ;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  we  prefix  an  asterisk :  Victor  of 
Antioch,  Jn  Maratm  (Gr.  ed.  Matthtii ;  also  in  the  BibL 
Max,  Patr.  iv,  870) ;  Jerome,  Esrpositio  (in  Opp,  \Svp' 
po8.]f  xi,758) ;  also  Commentarius  {ibid,  xi,  783);  Po»- 
sinus,C<i^«i<i  dr,  Patrum  (Kom.  1678,  fol.) ;  Bede,  ErpO" 
sitio  (in  Opp,  v,  92;  Worka^  x,  1);  Aquinas,  Ca/ena  (in 
Opp,  iv ;  also  in  vol.  ii  of  EngL  transl.) ;  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Commentarius  (in  Opp,  ix) ;  Gerson,  J^^ionea  (in 
Opp.  iv,  208) ;  Zwingle,  Arniotationea  (in  Opp.  iv,  141) ; 
Brentius,  Homilia  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Myconius,  Commentarittg 
(Basil  1538, 8 vo);  Hegendorphinus,  Adnotationea  (Hag. 
1526, 1536,8vo);  Sarcer, ^cAo/ui  (Ba6il.l639, 1540, 8vo): 
BuUinger,  Commenlaria  (Tigur.  1545,  foL);  Hofmeister, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Matt,  and  Luke]  (Lovan.  1562, 
fol.;  Par.  1568;  Colon.  1572,  8 vo);  Dtatmuf^  QuastiomeM 
(Genev.  1594,  8vo);  Gualther, //o»»t/«r  (Heidelb.  1608, 
fol.) ;  Winckelmann,  Commen/uriua  (Francof.  1612,8vo) ; 
Del  Pas,  Commentaria  (Rom.  1623,  foL) ;  Novarinus,  Ex^ 
penfio  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.) ;  Pctter,  Commentary  (London, 
1662,2  vols,  fol.);  ilanVaocVer^  Aantekeningen  (Amsteid. 
1671, 4to);  De  Veiel, /;37>/tc«/M)  [indnd.  Matt]  (Lend. 
1688,  8vo);  Dorche,  Commentariua  (Kilon.  1690,  4to)  ; 
Heupel,  Sola  (Argent,  1716,  8vo);  Klemm,  Kxercitia 
(Tnbing.  1728, 4to);  ♦Eisner,  C<w»nMwfc/n*M#  (Traj.  1778, 
4to) ;  Cunningham,  Thou(,kt8  (Lond.  1825, 12roo);  Hinda, 
Manual  (Lond.  1829,  8vo);  'RUnAf  Annotations  (Lond. 
1830,  8vo);  ♦Fritzsche,  Co»i»i«i/ffm  (Lips.  1830,  8vo); 
¥on\  Illustrations  (Lond.  1849, 1864, 8vo) ;  HUgenfeld, 
D.  Marcus -evangelium  (Halle,  1850,  8vo);  Cumming, 
Readings  (Lond.  1858,  8vo) ;  *  Alexander,  Erptanatiom 
( N.  Y.  1 858, 1 2mo) ;  K lostermann,  />.  Martus-ecangeHmm 
(Gritting.  1867, 8vo);  Goodwin^  Notes  (Loud.  1869, 8vo>. 
See  (Gospels. 

Mark  on  the  Person  (in  this  sense  f  n,  /rrr,  Ezek. 

ix,  4, 6 ;  x^P^yV^^i  ^^v.  xiii  sq.),  a  brand  or  other  cliar- 

I  acter  fixed  upon  the  forehead  (q.  v.),  hand,  etc.,  usually 

of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them.     S^ 

Slave. 

In  the  case  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  15),  a  special  token 
(niK,  sign,  as  elsewhere  rendered)  was  assigned  him  in 
assurance  of  safety.    See  Cain. 

MHrk  (Mark),  Georo  Joachim,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Schwerin  March  1, 1726;  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Kiel;  in  1745  entered  the  minis- 
try ;  and  in  1747  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  In  1752  he  accepted 
a  call  as  librarian  to  the  prince  Louts  of  Mecklenbuinp- 
Schwcrin;  in  1758,  as  professor  ordinary  of  divinity  to 
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the  Univefnty  of  Kiel;  in  1766  he  was  honored  with 
the  degree  ot  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  March  5, 1774. 
Gifted  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  good  memory, 
Mikrk  acquired  great  learning,  particularly  in  theology 
and  philosophy.  By  his  indefatigable  diligence  as  an  au- 
thor he  kept  the  press  almost  constantly  busy.  Of  his 
works  the  following  have  special  interest  for  us:  Medi- 
taiiones  de  Sapimtia  aatictissuita  rite  colenda  (Kiel,  1762, 
4to)  : — PrimaUna  juris  divud  evcmgelici  (ibid.  1763, 
4to) : — Diss,  de  divina  vocatione  homimim  miterorum  ad 
Jidem  et  $abaem  (ibid.  1767,  4to)  '.—Cau$a  Dei  et  sub 
ipso  imperantium  contra  tkeologiam  Jesuitarum  (ibid. 
1767,4to)..-Doring,  GekhrU  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Market  (3^9^,  maarab*\  a  mercantile  term,  found 
only  in  Ezek.  xxvii  (rendered  '*  merchandise,""  except  in 
ver.  13, 17, 19, 25),  in  several  senses :  (a)  properly  bar- 
terj  and  so  trade,  traffic  (ver.  9, 27) ;  (b)  place  of  barter, 
mart  (ver.  12, 18, 17, 19) ;  (c)  ^in,  wealth,  acquired  by 
traffic  (ver.  27,  84 ;  plur.  ver.  38,  perh.  precious  toares)f 
like  *»np,  **  merchandise,"  and  y*^3*2r,  "  fair,**  "  ware." 
In  the  N.  Test,  the  word  affora  {dyopa),  thus  rendered 
(**  market-place**  in-Matt,  xx,  3;  Mark  xii,  38 ;  Luke  vii, 
82 ;  Acts  xvi,  19),  denotes  generally  any  place  of  public 
resort  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  people  came  to- 
gether; and  hence  more  specially  it  signifies  (a)  a/)u6- 
licplace^  a  broad  street,  etc.  (Matt,  xi,  16 ;  xx,  3 ;  xxiii, 
7 ;  Mark  vi,  56 ;  xii,  38 ;  Luke  vii,  82 ;  xi,  43 ;  xx,  46) ; 
(b)  ^  forum  or  market-place,  where  goods  were  exposed 
for  sale,  and  assemblies  or  public  trials  held  (Acts  xvi, 
19 ;  xvii,  17).  In  Mark  vii,  4  it  b  doubtful  whether 
i.yo(>a  denotes  the  market  itself,  or  is  put  for  that  which 
is  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the  known  customs  of 
the  Jews  suggest  a  preference  of  the  former  significa- 
tion. From  this  is  derived  the  term  agoraus  (ayopai- 
oc)f  properly  signifying  the  things  belonging  to,  or  per- 
sons frequenting  the  agora ;  improperly  rendered  '*  in 
law**  in  Acts  xix,  88,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  days  on 
which  public  trials  were  held  in  the  forum ;  and  in  ch. 
xvii,  5  (where  it  is  rendered  **  baser  sort**)  it  denotes 
idlers,  or  persons  lounging  about  in  the  markets  and 
other  places  of  public  resort.  There  Lb  a  peculiar  force 
in  this  application  of  the  word,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  market-places  or  bazaars  of  the  East  were,  and  are 
at  this  day,  the  constant  resort  of  unoccupied  people,  the 
idle,  and  the  newsmongers. 

In  very  early  periods  markets  were  held  at  or  near 
the  gates  of  cities,  sometimes  within  and  sometimes 
without  the  walK  Here  commodities  were  exposed  for 
sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings  vii,  18). 
It  is  still  not  unusual  in  the  East  for  the  wholesale  mar^ 
ket  for  country  produce  and  cattle  to  be  held  (for  a  short 
time  in  the  early  part  of  tlic  morning)  at  the  gates  of 
towns;  but  manufactured  goods  and  various  sorts  of 
fruits  are  retailed  in  the  bazaars  within  the  towns.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
markets  were  inclosed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mod- 
em Eastern  bazaars,  wliich  are  shut  at  night,  and  con- 
tain traders'  shops  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  in 
large  towns  the  dealers  in  particular  commodities  are 
confined  to  certain  streets.  That  thb  was  also  the  case 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  we  may  infer  from 
his  expression,  **  the  bakers*  street**  (xxxvii,  21 ).  That 
a  close  connection  existed  between  those  of  the  same 
craft,  we  learn  incidentally  fn»m  Neh.  iii.  82.  In  re- 
building Jerusalem  alter  the  exile,  **  the  goldsmiths  and 
the  merchants**  acted  together  in  repairing  the  walls. 
Josephus  calls  the  valley  between  Mounts  Zion  and  Mo- 
riah  the  Tyropoeon  (ri/pojroiwv),  L  e.  the  valley  "of  the 
cheesemakers.'*  In  like  manner  there  is  mentioned  the 
valley  of  Charashim,  or  "  the  craftomen**  (1  Chron.  iv, 
14;  Neh.  xi,  35).  Josephus  also  mentions  a  street  of 
the  meat-dealers.  The  streets  of  Eastern  cities  are  gen- 
erally distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  the  sepa- 
rate names  which  they  bear,  but  by  the  sort  of  traffic  or 
business  carried  on  in  them.  Thus  at  Cairo  and  other 
large  Oriental  cities  we  hear  of  the  market  of  the  butch- 


ers, of  the  fruit-dealers,  the  copper-ware  sellers,  the  jew-* 
ellers,  and  so  on ;  each  consbting  of  a  row  of  shops  on 
each  side  of  the  street  devoted  to  that  particular  kind 
of  trade  (Hackett,  lUustra.  of  Script,  p.  61).  See  Baa- 
OAiK;  Bazaar;  Commerck;  Merchant. 

BiHrklin,  Johann  Frikdrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Reichenbach,  in  WUrtemberg,  Feb.  6, 
1732  ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Tubiugen ;  in 
1755  became  archdeacon  at  Waiblingen;  in  1760  lec- 
tured at  his  alma  mater;  in  1767,  archdeacon ;  in  1786 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  of  divinity,  the  de- 
partment of  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test  and  Oriental  lit- 
erature falling  to  him.  In  1797  he  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  WUrtemberg,  and  died 
May  18, 1804.  He  was  a  distinguished  interpreter  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  Of  his  productions  we  only  men- 
tion Diss,  inaug,  de  Sermone  Dei  ad  Joh,  28,  29  ejusque 
Scopo  (Tubingie,  1754, 4to)  i—Diss,  de  religione^imprimit 
Christiana,  magno  in  offidisy  etc.  (ibid.  1786, 4to).-- Do- 
ring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsckkmds,  s.  v. 

Marks,  Richard  T.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  Sept,  24, 1809.  He  was  educa- 
ted a  printer.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  united  with  Mr.  Larmar  in  establishing  the  Colum- 
bus Inquirer,  the  first  paper  started  in  the  western  part 
of  Georgia.  Soon  after,  feeling  called  to  the  ministry, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Thomas 
Goulding,  D.D.;  was  licensed  in  1837,  and  ordained  in 
1839.  He  labored  as  a  minister  mostly  in  missionary 
fields,  or  where  the  destitution  was  so  great  that  unre- 
quited labor  had  to  be  given.  He  preached  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  all  in  Georgia:  Muscogee,  Greenville, 
West  Point,  Hamilton,  Columbus,  Emmaus,  Amerieus, 
Mount  Tabor,  Ephesus,  and  WTiite  s^ulphur  Springs.  H e 
died  Dec  6,  1867.  Mr.  Marks  was  a  ready  writer,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  an  editor  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence.    See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1 868,  p.  342. 

Mark's,  St.,  Day,  the  25th  of  April,  observed  at 
least  since  the  6th  century,  in  commemoration  of  St>. 
Mark,  the  evangel'ist.  It  is  celebrated  in  most  parishes 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  solemn,  supplicatory  pro- 
cession, mentioned  as  early  as  pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
Walafrid  Strabo  states  {De  reb,  ecd,  c  8)  that  it  was 
instituted  by  that  pope  at  the  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  God  for  deliver- 
ance from  a  pestilence  which  was  devastating  Rome; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Gregory  held  a  procession  in  A.D. 
690,  in  order  to  avert  the  pestilence.  But  the  two  cere- 
monies are  clearly  not  identicaL  The  latter  was  held 
in  August,  and  continued  during  three  days;  and  while, 
in  the  procession  of  St.  Mark,  the  faithful  issued  from 
seven  separate  churches,  in  this  they  all  proceeded  from 
a  single  sanctuary.  In  churches  of  which  St,  Mark  is 
the  patron,  a  mass  is  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
procession,  in  which  the  color  used  is  blue,  indicative  of 
the  penitential  feeling  which  predominates  in  the  cere- 
mony. An  occasional  removal  of  the  festival  to  anoth- 
er day  does  not  set  aside  the  procession,  which  is  always 
held  on  the  25th  of  April,  unless  Easter  Sunday  falls 
on  that  date.— WeUer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  vi,  882. 

Mark's,  St.,  Liturgy.    See  LiTirROT. 

Marlatt,  Archibald  G.,  a  noted  educator  and  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in 
Warren  County,  N.  J.,  in  1829,  and  educated  at  Dickin- 
son College  (class  of  1850) ;  was  junior  preacher  on 
Carlisle  Circuit  in  1851:  was  the  following  year  ap- 
pointed to  Lock  Haven  Circuit,  where  a  bronchial  affec- 
tion developed  itself,  which  compelled  him  to  locate  in 
1854.  In  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
a  high  literary  institution  in  Washington  City,  where 
he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  newly-founded  Irving  Female  College,  and 
to  this  institution  he  devoted  his  energy  and  talents 
until  Jan.  2, 1865,  when  he  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus."  **  The 
personal  character  of  our  brother  may  be  included  in 
the  comprehensive  title  'a  Christian  gentleman/  the 
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highest  style  and  t3rpe  of  manhood.  As  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  minister  of  truth,  his  was  a  noble  can- 
dor. ...  In  everything  that  bore  upon  truth  or  pu- 
rity he  was  a  decided  man.  Of  hb  mental  power  and 
literary  culture  it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  possessed 
a  clear  intellectual  perception;  rapid  insight,  coupled 
with  careful  analynis  and  broad  power  of  generalizing ; 
k  vivid  sensibility  of  nature,  a  keen  diacriminatiun  of 
character,  a  large  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
tm  belles-lettres ;  and  from  the  college  under  his  presi- 
dency have  been  sent  forth  those  that  shall  shine 
brightly  in  the  literarv  world."^Co»/t  Mnnttes,  1865,  p. 
12. 

Marlay,  Michael,  D.D.,  a  noted  Methodist  minis- 
ter, was  bom,  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  in  Berkeley 
County,  Va.,  June  21, 1707.  In  the  year  1818  he  mi- 
grated to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Dayton. 
In  1821  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  class-leader.  The 
Church,  recognising  his  gifts  and  graces,  speedily  li- 
censed him  as  an  exhorter,  and  afterwards  as  a  local 
preacher.  In  the  fall  of  1831  he  was  received  on  trial 
as  a  travelling  preacher  by  the  Ohio  Conference.  He 
quickly  rose  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  ministry, 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  sound  theologian,  an  able 
preacher,  and  a  skilful  administrator  of  discipline.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  as  an  executive  dSScer,  that 
more  than  half  of  his  ministry  of  thirty-five  years  was 
spent  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder.  He  was  twice  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, by  which  body  he  was  appointed,  in  1852,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  manage  the  suit  in  the  then  pending  trial  for  the 
property  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  In  1860  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity. He  died  of  cholera,  while  in  attendance  upon 
the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  at  Kipley, 
Ohio,  Sept,  2,  1866.  The  late  bishop  Thomson  thus 
spoke  of  Dr.  Marlay  shortly  after  his  decease  (jChrigtian 
Advocate^ N.  Y.,  vol.  xli,  No.  48) :  "His  strong  frame  of 
medium  size,  fine  proportion,  and  high  health,  admira- 
bly fitted  him  for  itinerant  labors ;  his  benignant  coun- 
tenance, amiable  spirit,  and  gentle  manners  rendered 
him  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  His  fine  head 
indicated  great  intellectual  power;  his  habits  of  study 
seemed  to  render  certain  liis  constant  improvement, 
while  his  clear  call  to  the  ministry  insured  hb  unwa- 
vering devotion  to  its  duties.  ...  In  Biblical  science,  as 
well  as  in  theoretical,  practical,  and  experimental  divin- 
ity, he  was  a  master.  ...  He  was  a  great  man  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  public  life ;  and  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  hb  high  moral  worth  is  the  fact  that,  of  a  large 
family  which  he  leaves  behind  him,  every  one  is  an  or- 
nament to  society.  ...  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
brethren,  and  they  buried  him,  feeling  that  they  could 
lay  in  the  tomb  no  man  to  whom  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Ohio  has  been  more  indebted."  See  also  Ladies'  lie- 
pofitoryy  1866,  Jan.;  Con/.  Minutes^  1866,  p.  262.  (J. 
F.M.) 

Marlorat(as),  Augustine,  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1506.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  put  in  an  Augustine  convent,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1524.  He  soon  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  Having  been  appointed  prior  of  a  convent 
of  his  order  at  Bourges,  he  commenced  to  entertain  Prot- 
estant views,  as  is  evinced  in  the  sermons  he  deliv- 
ered after  1533  at  Bourges,  Poitiers,  and  Angers.  He 
was  designated  to  preach  during  the  Lenten  season  at 
Bouen,  when  he  openly  separated  from  the  Church. 
Pursued  as  a  heretic,  he  sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where 
he  lived  for  a  time  by  correcting  pro<ifs  for  the  printers. 
He  then  went  to  Lausanne,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
theology.  In  1549  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Crbsier, 
and  afterwards  at  Vevay.  The  consistory  of  Geneva 
sent  him  in  1559  to  Paris,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  following  be  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Rouen.    His  talents  and  hb  personal 


qttalities  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  display,  and 
soon  gained  him  great  infiuence  in  that  city,  and  broogbt 
many  converts  to  the  Church.  In  1561  he  went  to  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  where,  next  to  Theodore  de  Beza,  be 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  and  on  the  15Ui 
of  May  he  presided  over  the  provincial  sjmod  aaeembled 
at  Dieppe,  llie  opposition  of  the  government  towanb 
all  expression  of  religions  opinion  adverse  to  Roman 
Catholicbm,  and  more  particularly  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Vassy  on  March  1,  1562,  had  greatly  exasperated  the 
Protestants  [see  Huguenots]  ;  and' the  latter,  feeling 
that  there  was  only  one  alternative  for  them,  either  to 
fight  for  their  conscience  sake  or  abjure  their  honest 
convictions,  took  to  arms  all  over  France.  The  opening 
scene  had  been  made  at  Paris.  At  Rouen  the  Protes- 
tants were  in  the  majority  (if  we  may  follow  Beza ;  ac- 
cording to  Floquet  [Rom.  Cath.],  however,  they  only 
constituted  one  fifth  of  the  population),  and,  anxious  to 
secure  the  city  for  the  armies  of  Cond^,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  stealth  in  the  night  of 
April  15  to  16.  An  independent  government  was  es- 
tablished, and  unbounded  religious  toleration  exercised 
towards  non-Protestants.  The  masses,  however,  in  the 
hour  of  excitement  behaved  madly.  A  spirit  of  icooo- 
dasm  took  hold  upon  them,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  they  destroyed  some  of  the  noost  valuable  works 
of  art  in  fifty  churches.  For  this  and  other  outrages  the 
Protestant  leaders,  of  whom  Marloratus  was  one,  were 
not  responsible  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Yet,  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  succeeded  in  retaking  the  city,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  accused,  and,  though  he  bad  done  no 
more  than  simply  battle  for  the  grant  of  religious  free- 
dom, he  was  arrested  Oct,  26,  1562,  brought  before  th^ 
bar  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  re-entered  Rouen  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  forces,  and  condemned,  as  a  traitor 
and  heretic,  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  then  hung  in  front  of  hb  own  church. 
After  the  execution,  which  took  place  Nov.  1, 1663,  his 
head  was  severed  from  the  trunk,  and  exposed  on  the 
bridge  of  the  town.  The  Huguenots  revenged  thb  out- 
rage by  the  execution  of  two  leading  Romanists  in  their 
hands.  The  widow  and  five  children  of  Marloratus  fled 
to  England,  where  they  were  for  a  long  time  maintained 
by  the  French  Protestants. 

As  a  writer  Marioratus  figures  very  prominently  alsa 
Hb  exegetical  works  are  numerous  and  valued,  because 
of  the  accuracy  and  scholarship  which  they  evince  in 
the  author.  "  They  may  be  best  described  as  painstak- 
ing and  not  injudicious  selections  of  the  interpretations 
of  other  writings"  (Kitto).  His  earliest  producrion  is 
Bemonstrances  a  la  rtyne  mere  par  ceux  qui  mmt  pfrse- 
cutis  pour  la  parole  de  Dieu  (1561, 12roo;  2d  ed.  1561, 
8vo) ;  but  one  of  bis  most  important  productions  b  bis 
Aon*  Testantenti  caihoUca  erpositioy  etc  (Geneva,  1561, 
foL ;  2d  ed.  1605,  foL).  Thb  is  a  valuable  work,  contain- 
ing Erasmus's  Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.,  with  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  of  Buoer,  Calvin, 
Erasmus,  Musculus,  Melancthon,  Saroerios,  Brentiiia, 
BuUinger,  Zwinghus,  Vitus  Theodorus,  etc  His  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  prove  to  Romanbts  the  identity 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  the  two  Protestant  parties.  He  him- 
self leaned  towards  Calvinism.  Parts  of  it  were  trins- 
lated  into  English,  and  published  under  the  followtn^ 
titles:  A  Catholike  and  Ecclenaxtical  Exposition  of  the 
holy  Gospell  after  S,  Mathetce.  Translated  out  ofLatiae 
into  Englishe  by  Thomas  Tymme^  Myuitter  (Lond.  157(^ 
fol.) ;  A  Catholike  and  Ecclesiastical  Exposition  upou  tie 
Apocafyps  of  S,  John  the  Apostle,  Translated  (black 
letter,  Lond.  1574,  4to).  Translations  have  also  been 
published  of  his  Exposition  of  St,  Mark  (1588,  4to) ;  St. 
John  (1574,  4to);  St.  Jude  (1584,  4to),  etc  He  abo 
wrote  GenesiSf  cum  catholica  Expositione^  etc  (Geoer% 
1562,  fol.,  often  reprinted) ;  In  CL  Psabnos  et  aHortmS, 
8.  Prophetarum  Expositio  ecdeaiastiea,  etc,  Item  Canliea 
sacra  ex  divims  BibUorum  locis  eum  sin^  exposition 
(Genevai  1662^ foL,  often  reprinted;  and  in  English  no- 
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der  the  title  Pragen  m  the  Ptaimty  Lond.  1571, 16mo); 
etc.  See  Haag,  La  Fr<mce  Prote$ta>Ue ;  Chevrier,  Menu 
pour  servir  a  thittoire  de$  kommea  iUuttrtt  de  la  Lor- 
rame  ;  NoUoe  §ur  Aug,  Marlorat,  in  the  BuUetm  dt  la 
SociiU  ik  Fffitt,  du  ProUaUmiitme  Franfai$,  6^  ano^, 
p.  109 ;  il  ugustm  Marloraiy  savieet$a  mort  (Caen,  1862, 
8vo) ;  Floqaet's  Besa,  Bi$toire  EodUiaMiquey  i  passim, 
and  especially  ii,  610  sq.;  Schott,  in  Herzog,  Real-Enc^ 
ktop,  zx,  92-96;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biug,  OetUrak,  xxxiii, 
858;  Darling,  CycfojMM^  BibHographka,  ii,  1965;  Mid- 
dleton,i:o.^M9.  u,82.    (J.H.W.) 

Marmontel,  Jean  FRAN901S,  a  celebrated  French 
critic,  and  a  leader  in  the  French  schoul  of  inHdelity 
which  flourished  under  the  guidance  of  Diderot,  Holbach, 
and  Voltaire,  was  bom  at  Bort,  in  Limousin,  in  1728,  of 
humble  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Mauriac,  but,  not  inclining  towards  asceti- 
cism, went  to  Paris  finally  (1746),  and  there  became  in- 
timate with  the  great  freethinkers  of  the  18th  century. 
Marmontel  wielded  an  able  pen,  and  largely  devoted 
himself  to  authorship,  producing  both  original  works 
and  translations  of  valuable  English  writers.  By  inter- 
cession of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  secured  a  secretary- 
ship at  Versailles  in  1753.  Later  he  became  editor  of 
the  Mercure,  for  which  he  wrote,  in  part,  his  celebrated 
Confea  Moranx^  afterwards  published  in  book  form 
(Paris,  176 1, 2  vols.).  These  Moral  Tales  were  received 
with  extraordinary  favor,  and  were  translated  into  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Though  written  with  great 
elegance  and  animation,  their  morality  is  rather  queft- 
tionable,  and,  appearing  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
unusually  weighed  down  by  freethinkers  and  atheista, 
the  French  clergy  declaimed  against  the  Contes  Moraux, 
The  opposition  of  the  clergy  became  more  decided  against 
Marmontel  in  1767,  when  he  published  his  BiHsaire^  a 
political  romance.  A  chapter  of  it  treats  on  toleration. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  specially  objected  to  by  the 
docton  of  the  Sorbonne  **  as  heretical  and  blasphemous," 
and  quickly  the  cry  resounded  through  the  pulpits  of 
the  capital,  and  thence  into  those  of  the  inland  towns, 
until  the  excitement  became  general  Beluaire  was 
condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Voltaire  could 
hardly  say  enough  in  its  praise,  and  the  empress  Cath- 
arine II  honored  it  by  a  special  order  for  ita  immediate 
translation  into  Rus^dan.  Marmontel  himself  came  off 
victor  in  this  contest  with  the  Sorbonne  and  the  clergy, 
And  gained  the  honorable  appointment  of  historiogra- 
pher of  France.  To  the  Encydopidie  (s.  v.)  he  contrib- 
uted *"  Elements  de  Litt^rature"  (1787,  6  vols.  8vo);  he 
had  charge,  moreover,  of  its  departments  of  poetry  and 
general  literature.  During  the  Revolution  he  retired 
to  the  country,  and  died  at  the  village  of  Abloville, 
near  Evreux,  December  81,  1799.  An  edition  of 
bis  (Euvrea  Completee  was  published  by  himself  in  17 
vols. ;  another  in  18  vols.  (Paris,  1818) ;  a  third  in  7  vols. 
(Paris,  1819-20).  See  Saint-Surin,  Notice  sur  Marmon- 
tel (1824);  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  du  Lundi,  voL  iv; 
Morellet,  iloge  de  Marmontel  (1806) ;  Villenave,  Notice 
Bur  lea  Outrages  de  Marmontel  (1820) ;  Edinb,  Rev.  1806 
(Jan.);  Schlotser,  Geech,  d  !»•»  u.  19^  Jahrhunderts,  ii, 
2,  §  1 ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MytKoL  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Blar^moth  (Map/i«a30t  <^  less  correct  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,62)  of  the  Heb.  name  Mebemoth  (1  Ezra  viii,83). 

Mamo,  JifiAif-BAPTiSTK  DB,  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic 
and  historian,  was  bom  at  Douai  in  1699.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1619;  was  appointed  minister  to 
Namur,  after  having  taught  belles-lettres  and  theology 
in  many  cities,  and  filling  different  missions.  After- 
wards he  was  called  to  Liege,  and  became  confessor  to 
John-Theodore  of  Bavaria,  and  synodal  examiner  of  the 
diocese.  Ten  years  later  he  retired  to  Liege.  He  died 
Oct.  9, 1766.  Mame  vrrote  Martyr  du  secret  de  la  con- 
fessiom,  ou  la  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  Nepoumeine  (Paris, 
1741, 12mo;  Avignon,  1820, 18mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouc. 
Biog,  GifUrale,  xxjuii,  907. 


Mamlx,  Philippr  vatc,  de  Ste.  Aldkgordb,  oo* 
cnptes  a  distinguished  place  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Neth- 
erlands during  the  Refurmatiou  period.  He  was  bora 
at  Brusaels  in  1588,  of  parents  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  later  at  Geneva  under  Calvin  and 
Besa.  After  returning  to  his  home  in  1560,  he  spent 
six  yean  in  retirement,  but  became  known,  notwith- 
standing his  seclusion,  as  a  careful  observer  of  events, 
and  respected  as  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  honor.  His  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  whose  influence 
he  steadily  endeavored  to  extend,  could  not  remain  con- 
cealed ;  nor  could  his  learning,  hb  keen  understanding, 
and  his  power  as  a  writer  escape  recognition.  He  was 
soon  in  intimate  relations  with  the  kaden  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  rapid  progress  of  events  forced  him  into 
prominence.  He  is  universally  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  so-called  compromise  (about  1565-66)  by  which 
the  nobles  and  others  pledged  themselves  to  resist,  by 
all  lawful  means,  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  league  soon  attained  such  proportions  that  it  dared 
to  present  (April  6, 1566)  a  petition  to  the  regent  for 
the  suppression  of  the  institution.  Soon  after,  when 
Protestant  field  -  preaching  was  introduced,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  insisted  that 
the  Protestants  should  be  permitted  to  wonhip  in  Ant- 
werp itself.  On  the  19th  of  August  an  iconoclastic  mob 
destroyed  the  many  works  of  art  that  adorned  the 
churches,  etc,  of  Antwerp,  and  the  regent,  in  ahurm,  per^ 
mitted  Protestant  worship  in  specified  places ;  and  un- 
der this  sanction  the  first  synod  of  the  Walloon  church- 
es assembled  in  Antwerp  Oct.  26,  1566.  Maroix  pre- 
sided, and  by  his  influence  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  reformed  confession,  by  which  event  the  (3alvin- 
ists  acquired  a  pre-eminence  that  still  continues.  The 
government  now  adopted  more  energetic  measures  to  re- 
strain the  Protestants,  by  placing  garrisons  in  important 
towns,  and  even  besieging  such  as  refused  to  admit 
them.  This  was  the  case  at  Valenciennes ;  and  Mamix, 
while  seeking  to  aid  the  beleaguered  city,  was  defeated, 
his  brother  killed,  himself  banished,  and  his  property 
confiscated.  During  his  exile  he  was  influential  in  con- 
verting William  of  Orange  and  Nassau  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  formed  a  connection  with  him  that  waa 
only  dissolved  by  death.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Mamix  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Palatine  Freder* 
ick  lU,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
was  largely  engaged  in  theological  investigations;  but, 
with  the  consent  of  the  elector,  he  was  often  empk>yed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  own  country,  under  the  direction  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  being  present  at  the  defeat  of 
Louis  of  Nassau  at  Jeramingen  in  July,  1568,  etc  He 
attended  the  synod  of  the  exiled  clergy  at  Wesel  in 
November,  1568,  and  his  influence  is  seen  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  then  adopted.  A  second  import 
tant  synod  was  held  at  Eroden,  Oct  4  to  14, 1571,  at 
which  Mamix  was  also  present,  and  which  selected  him 
to  write  a  history  of  recent  events  in  the  Netheriands ; 
but  the  needs  of  his  country  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  task.  In  July,  1572,  he  was  sent  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  Holland,  who 
were  assembled  at  Dort,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
to  pledge  their  readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  throw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Thenceforward  hb  activity  was 
incessant.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in 
November,  1573,  but  hb  life  was  spared,  as  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  Requesens,  suc- 
cessor to  the  duke  of  Alba,  employed  him  in  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  was  defeated  by  the  sagac- 
ity of  Orange.  A  similar  office,  undertaken  after  hb  ex- 
change on  the  order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  likewise 
failed,  as  did  his  mission  to  induce  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherhuids. 
He  assisted  in  the  negotbtions  that  resulted  in  the 
"Pacification  of  (ihent**  in  November,  1576,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  second  union  between  the  provinces  at 
Brusseb  in  December,  1577.    In  May,  1578,  he  repie* 
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-eented  the  Netherlands  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  German  states  to  remain  neutod  in  the 
contest  with  Spain.  In  the  mean  time  religious  intol- 
erance had  led  to  groes  outrages  among  his  countr^Tnen, 
and  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  parties  threatened 
ruin  to  the  union  that  had  been  secured  with  so  much 
effort.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  these  differences,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  on  his  return,  failed,  and  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  withdrew,  and  placed 
themselves  and  their  religion  under  Spanish  protection. 
An  alliance  with  France  was  now  thought  of,  and  Mar- 
nix  exerted  his  influence  successfully  to  induce  the 
states-general  to  offer  the  crown  to  Francis,  duke  of  An- 
jou-Alen9on.  This  prince  reached  Antwerp  on  Feb.  19, 
1572;  but  an  attempt  to  seize  Antwerp  and  other  im- 
portant towns  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  land  before 
he  had  reigned  a  year,  and  both  Orange  and  Mamix 
were  susfiected  of  connivance  with  the  French.  In  con- 
sequence, Mamix  retired  from  public  life ;  but  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  induced 
William  of  Orangp  to  recall  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  first  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  in  order 
that  he  might  direct  its  defence.  He  entered  on  its  du- 
ties Nov.  15, 1683,  and  a  few  days  later  the  siege  began. 
It  was  continued  until  Aug.  17, 1585,  when  the  city  hon- 
orably capitulated.  With  this  event  his  political  career 
was  ended,  and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  devoting  him- 
self mainly  to  theological  studies.  In  1596,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  states-general  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Dutch,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  its  hbrary,  and  of  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
8caliger,  Lipsius,  Junius,  and  others.  He  only  lived, 
however,  to  complete  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  died 
Dec  15, 1698.  "  He  was."  says  Motley,  **  a  mart  of  most 
rare  and  versatile  genius — scholar,  theologian,  diploma- 
tist, swordsman,  orator,  pamphleteer;  he  had  genius  for 
all  things,  and  was  eminent  in  all."  The  theological 
works  of  Van  Mamix  were  chiefly  of  a  polemical  char- 
acter. The  principal  one,  The  Bee-hive^  is  a  satire  after 
the  manner  of  Von  Hutren,  and  written  in  the  style  of 
Rabelais.  It  was  probably  intended  to  promote  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  prov- 
inces of  hb  country.  Another  able  contribution  is  his 
Tableau  des  differences  de  la  religion  (1669,  and  often). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  8  vols.,  was  publish- 
ed at  Brussels,  1857-00,  under  the  title  CEuvres  de  Phil, 
de  Mamix  de  Ste,  A  Idegonde ;  voL  iv  contains  a  brief 
jnemoir,  and  a  notice  bibliographique.  His  life  has 
been  frequently  written ;  among  others,  Th.  Juste  has 
treated  it  in  connection  with  his  studies  of  the  Nether- 
lands (1858).  Motley's  Bise  of  the  Dutch  BepuUiCj  and 
Hist,  of  the  United  Netherlands^  voL  i,  chap,  iii,  are  valua- 
ble aids  to  the  study  of  this  career.  See  adso  Prins,  Leren 
van  P.  V,  Mamix  (1782);  Dresselhuls,  F,  v,  Mamix 
<1882);  BroeSjF.r.ifomta?  (1838-40, 2  vols. 8 vo);  Her- 
jEog,  RtedrEncyhlop,  xx,  96  sq. ;  Edgar  Quinet,  in  the  Re- 
rue  des  deux  Monies^  1864. 

Maron,  Joankes,  a  noted  Eastern  patriarch,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  the  MaroniteSy  was  bom  at 
Simm,near  Antioch,in  Syria,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century ;  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  became  monk 
and  priest  in  the  convent  of  St.  Maron.  Elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Botoys  in  676,  according  to  some,  by  the 
papal  legate,  he  brought,  if  we  may  follow  Romish  au- 
thority, all  the  Chrbtians  of  Lebanon  within  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome;  was  then  made  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Honorius;  and 
died  in  707.     See,  however,  Maronites. 

Maronites,  a  community  or  sect  of  Christians, 
numbering  some  150,000,  in  Syria,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  said  to  be  of  very 
ancient  origin. 

h  History, — Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  this  most  peculiar  Christian  people ; 
the  most  probable  account  represents  them  as  descend- 
ants of  a  remnant  of  the  Monotheli/es  (q.  v.),  who,  flee- 
ing from  the  repressive  measures  of  the  emperor  Anas- 


tasius  II,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  settled  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon,  and  gradually  yiekled  their 
distinctive  Monothelite  views.  According  to  Moshdna 
{Eccles,  Hist,  i,  457 ;  iii,  127),  many  MonotheliUs,  after 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  found  a  refuge  among  the 
Mardaites,  signifying  in  Syriac  rebelst  a  people  who  took 
possession  of  Lebanon  A.b.  676,  and  made  it  the  asy- 
lum of  vagabonds,  slaves,  and  all  sorts  of  rabble ;  and 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  century  these  Moiioth- 
elites  of  Lebanon  were  called  Maronites,  after  Maru, 
their  first  bishop.  None,  he  says,  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers give  any  certain  account  of  the  fint  person  who 
converted  these  mountaineen  to  MonotheUtism ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  from  several  circumstances,  that  it 
was  John  Maro,  whose  name  they  have  adopted ;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro  from 
his  having  lived,  in  the  character  of  a  monk,  in  the  fa- 
mous convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  before  his  settlement  among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount 
libanus.  Gieseler  (Eccles,  Hist,  ii,  4 19) ,  however,  takes 
exception  to  this  identification  of  the  Maronites  witb 
the  Mardaitesj  and,  by  authority  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Anquedl  Duperron  {Richerches  sur  les  tnigrations 
des  MardeSf  in  the  Mint,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscript,  i,  1^ 
holds  that  **  the  Mardaites  or  Mards,  a  warlike  nation  of 
Armenia,  were  placed  as  a  garrison  on  Mount  Libanus 
by  Constantine  Pogonatus,  A.D.  676  (I'heophanes,  p. 
295),  and  were  withdrawn  as  eariy  as  685  by  Justinimii 
II  (Theophanes,  p.  802).  Madden  {Turkish  Empire, 
ii,  154),  upon  the  authority  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
St.Maur  (Histoire  Monasfique  de  f  Orient,  p.  348),  holds 
that  the  Maronites  were  founded  by  St.  Maro,  a  patriarch 
of  Syrian  Christians  in  the  5th  centuiy,  and  that  they 
existed  under  that  name  in  the  7th  century,  when  the 
Saracens  ravaged  the  country,  and  were  afterwards  per- 
secuted as  Mardaites  (comp.  here  Churchill,  Mount  Leh^ 
anon,  iii,  58).  There  is  certainly  much  in  favor  of  this 
argument,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that,  **at  the 
commencement  of  the  7th  century,  the  entire  range  of 
mountains  from  Antioch  to  Jemsalem  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  formed  a  political  power 
under  chiefs  or  emirs,  exercising  a  hereditary  gov- 
ernment" (Churchill).  But,  however  great  may  be  the 
darkness  surrounding  their  earliest  histor}',  one  thing  is 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  William  of  Tyre  and  oth- 
er unexceptionable  witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  au- 
thentic records,  namely,  that  the  Maronites  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  Monotbelites  until  the  12th  century*, 
when,  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted  into  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Roman  Church.  Jacques  de  Vitry,  biiih«tp 
of  Acre  in  the  12th  century,  thus  speaks  of  the  Maro- 
nites in  his  Historia  Hierosolymitanajdrvrm  up  at  t  he  re- 
quest of  pope  Honorius  III :  *'  Men  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  skilful  in  battle,  inhabit  the  mountains  iji 
considerable  numbers,  in  the  province  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Biblos.  They  are  called  Maro- 
nites, from  the  name  of  a  certain  man,  their  master,  Mar- 
on, a  heretic,  who  afiirmed  that  there  was  in  Jesus  but 
one  will  or  operation.  The  Christians  of  the  Lebanon, 
dupes  of  this  diabolical  error  of  Maron,  remained  sepa- 
rate from  the  Church  nearly  five  hundred  years.  At 
last,  their  hearts  being  turned,  they  made  profession  of 
the  Catholic  faith  in  presence  of  the  venerable  father 
Amaury,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  adopted  the  tnuti- 
tions  of  the  Roman  Church.**  The  most  learned  of  the 
modem  Maronites  have  left  no  method  unemployed  to 
defend  their  Church  against  this  accusation :  they  have 
labored  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  their 
ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  ever 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites  or  Monotbe- 
lites (compare  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  iii,  51).  But 
all  their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
these  assertions,  and  the  testimonies  they  allege  appear 
absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  authority'. 
There*  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Marooltes  wero 
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brougbt  back  to  the  communion  of  Rome  by  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  CruBadera.  Even  in  our  day  the  Maronites, 
**  warranted,  indeed,  both  by  historical  and  traditional 
records,  allude  in  terms  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
service  done  by  their  ancestors  to  the  armies  of  the  Cm- 
aaders,  and  estimate  in  round  numbers  50,000  of  tlieir 
population  as  having  fallen  under  the  standards  of  the 
Cross**  (Churchill).  During  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  the  communications  between  the  Maronite  pa- 
triarch and  the  papal  see  were  of  frequent  recurrence, 
and  thus  the  way  was  easily  paved  for  reunion.  But 
though  the  Maronites  joined  the  communion  of  Rome 
in  this  very  age,  it  required  three  centuries  more  be- 
fore the  sturdy  mountaineers  could  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge Rome's  supremacy  in  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  we  are  afforded  a  picture  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  exbting  for  three  centuries, "  popish  in  all 
its  forms  and  doctrines,  saving  the  cardinal  point  of  sub- 
mission to  the  pope.*'  They  had  entered  the  Rombh 
communion  on  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century,  but  they  did  not  en- 
ter into  a  formal  act  of  union  with  Rome  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  in  1445,  and  only  formally  subscribed  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1786.  Mosheim 
observes  that  the  subjection  of  the  Maronites  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed 
to  with  this  express  condition,  that  neither  the  popes 
nor  their  emissaries  should  pretend  to  change  or  abolish 
anything  that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  pre- 
cepts, or  religious  opinions  of  this  people ;  so  that,  in 
reidity,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maro- 
nites that  savors  of  popery,  if  we  except  their  attachment 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  are 
Maronites  in  Syria  who  still  hold  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  greatest  aversion  and  abhorrence  (Schaff,  Church 
Hist,  iii,  783) ;  nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  great 
numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his  authority  during  the 
17th  century,  and  threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  great 
perplexity.  One  body  of  these  non-confiirming  Maro- 
nites retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they 
joined  the  Waldenses;  another,  above  six  hundred  in 
number,  with  a  bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  their 
head,  flew  into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa  against  the-  violence  of  the  in- 
quisitors. Their  union  with  Rome  gave  the  Maronites 
the  protection  of  European  powers,  especially  that  of 
'  the  devoted  Frank;  but  when  the  Franks  were  expelled 
from  Syria,  in  1300,  by  Malek  Ashraf,  the  Maronites 
were  compelled  to  defend  their  independence  against 
the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
became  mixed  up  with  the  Druses,  still  keeping  up, 
however,  their  connection  with  Rome.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  placed  themselves  under  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  France,  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  granting  them 
*^  Letters  of  Protection  ;*'  and  for  some  time  the  French 
consul  at  BeirOt  exercised  almost  regal  sway  over  them, 
the  Maronites  regarding  themselves  as  "the  French 
of  the  East."  In  the  early  part  of  the  I8th  centurj' 
the  Druses  called  the  Mohammedan  family  of  the  She- 
habe  to  govern  Lebanon,  and  in  1713  the  Turks  made  the 
flrst  attempt  to  bring  the  inhabitants  under  the  direct 
rule  of  a  pacha.  They  resisted  successfully,  defeating 
the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Aindara;  but  in  1756  several 
emirs  became  Maronites,  and,  incited  by  the  Maronite 
clergy,  showed  great  favor  to  their  new  brethren,  there- 
by displeasing  the  Druses,  and  provoking  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites,  which 
has  not  yet  subsided.  The  pachas  of  Acre,  since  Jez- 
aar,  carefully  promoted  this  misunderstanding,  for  they 
felt  that  the  tribes  of  Lebanon,  fully  united  under  an  en- 
terprising chief,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  Porte. 
Yet  there  was  no  feeling  of  religi6us  animosity  between 
the  two  nations  at  this  early  date,  and,  whenever  polit- 
ical troubles  broke  out,  Druse  and  Maronite  sided  in- 
discriminately with  both  parties.  Emir  Beshir  Shehab 
(1789-1840),  although  in  secret  a  Maronite,  was  always 


Bmronnded  by  the  most  important  among  the  Druses, 
and,  whenever  he  needed  help,  asked  it  of  them  rather 
than  of  the  Maronites.  Thus  the  Druses  and  the  Chris- 
tians were  living  peaceably  side  by  side  until  1831,  when 
Syria  passed  under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  ho 
commissioned  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  govern  the 
province.  Carrying  out  his  father's  enlightened  views, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Mohammedans,  they  were  raised 
to  civil  and  military  ofiicea  The  Syrians^  however,  ac- 
customed to  the  indolent  Turkish  rule,  revolted  against 
this  energetic  and  active  Egyptian  management,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  the 
Druses  being  the  last  to  submit.  They  had  asked  the 
Maronites  to  join  them,  and  the  bitter,  who  had  held 
back  when  there  was  some  chance  of  success,  now  rose 
under  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  In  the  mean  time, 
in  1840,  the  allied  fleet  of  England,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key were  employed  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Syria 
to  Turkey.  Turkish  agents  were  busy  among  the  Mar- 
onites, fanning  the  flame  of  rebellion;  roost  of  these 
wretches  were  Englishmen.  Finally,  France  not  uphold- 
ing Egypt,  Syria  was  returned  to  Turkish  rule.  The 
position  of  the  Christians  now  became  worse  than  ever, 
and  their  merchants  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  protec- 
tion of  the  European  consuls  against  the  spoliation  of 
the  Turks.  Lord  Stratford  of  Redcliffe  interfered  in 
their  behalf  at  Constantinople,  and  quiet  was  for  a  while 
restored.  The  Turkish  government  wished  to  appoint 
a  Turkish  governor  over  Lebanon,  but  the  English  final- 
ly succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  emir  Be- 
shir Kassim  Shehab,  a  Christian.  The  Druses,  how- 
ever, took  exception  to  this  arrangement,  and  when  sub- 
sequently the  Maronite  patriarch  attempted  to  confis- 
cate all  civil  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  Man>nites, 
they  became  exasperated.  Colonel  Rose,  the  English 
consul-general,  wrote  on  that  occasion,  "  The  Maronite 
clergy  show  a  determination  to  uphold  their  supremacy 
in  the  mountains  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war."  And  a 
civil  war  was  the  result  of  this  obstinacy.  The  patri- 
arch (for  his  functions  among  the  Maronites,  see  below, 
under  IIL  Religious  Status. —  1.  Clergy)  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  mismanagement,  excited  the  jealousies  of 
the  Turks,  and  displeased  the  English,  whom  the  Druses 
hailed  as  their  friends. 

On  Sept.  14, 1841,  a  first  affray  took  place  between  the 
Druses  and  the  Christians  at  Deir  el-Kamar ;  it  was  re- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  colonel  Rose.  The  Druses  rose 
again,  however,  on  Oct,  18,  14,  and  16,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  town  was  only  prevented  by  the  arri- 
val from  Beirut  of  colonel  Rose  and  Ay<ib  Pacha  on 
the  16th.  But  the  war  had  commenced,  and  the  Dnises, 
assisted  by  the  Turks,  who  wilfully  and  purposely  pro- 
rooted  the  hateful  strife,  soon  got  the  better  of  the 
Christians,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
the  English  consul,  Turkish  fanaticism  would  have  ex- 
tinguished every  Christian  life  on  and  near  Mount  Leb- 
anon. Quiet  was  restored,  however,  only  for  a  sea^ 
son.  See  Druses.  On  Aug.  80,  1859,  an  affray  took 
place  at  Bate-mirri,  three  hours  from  BeirOt,  origina- 
ting in  a  quarrel  between  a  Druse  and  a  Christian  boy, 
in  which  the  Druses  were  defeated ;  but  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  they  renewed  the  fight  in  greater  numbers,  and 
were  victorious.  The  Druses  now  commenced  burn- 
ing the  Maronite  villages ;  the  Turks  fearing  the  power 
of  European  governments,  Kurchid  Pacha  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbance,  yet  without  punishing  the  offenders. 
The  Maronites,  perceiving  or  believing  that  a  secret  un- 
derstanding existed  between  the  Druses  and  the  Turks, 
promptly  commenced  arming.  In  April,  1860,  Kurchid 
Pacha  received  despatches  from  Constantinople;  soon 
afterwards  Seid  Bey  Jumblatt  assembled  a  Druse  divan 
at  Muchtara,  and  great  agitation  commenced  to  pervade 
the  Dnise  districts;  Christians  were  murdered  either 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  and  a  great  number  of  them, 
leaving  their  villages,  fled  to  the  stronger  places  of 
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ZachltS  and  Deir  el-Kamar.  On  May  4  some  Dnues 
broke  into  the  convent  of  Amlk,  near  Deir  el-Kamar, 
and  murdered  the  supenor  in  his  bed.  The  Maronites 
still  sought  to  obtain  peace,  but  found  that  they  would 
be  compelled  to  meet  force  with  force.  Three  thousand 
men  from  Zachle  attacked  the  Druse  village  of  Aindara, 
but  were  beaten  by  a  much  smaller  force,  their  arrange- 
ments, and  especially  their  discipline,  being  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Druses.  Kurchid  Pacha  had  a  Turk- 
ish camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Beirikt,  and 
commanding  the  plain,  but  he  did  not  interfere  now  as 
he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  On  the  contrary, 
after  encouraging  the  Maroijites  by  promising  them  hb 
protection  against  the  Druses,  he  gave  the  signal  of 
their  massacre  on  May  80.  One  hundred  Turkish  sol- 
diers and  the  irregular  Turkish  cavalry  joined  the  Druses 
in  cutting  dovm  the  Maronitea  The  Druses  would 
have  pushed  on  to  Beiriit  had  they  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  Turkfl^  The  European  consuls  now  attempted 
to  interfere;  they  were  met  with  fine  protestations  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  nothing  was  done  to  re- 
press the  outrages.  At  the  end  of  May  the  Druses 
bk>ckaded  Deir  el-Kamar,  and  on  June  1  it  was  attacked 
by  4000  of  them.  The  city  surrendered  the  next  day. 
The  pacha,  after  entering  the  city,  upbraided  the  Maro- 
nites as  traitors,  rebels,  etc.,  because  they  had  thought 
it  wise  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Druses.  At 
the  same  time  2000  Druses,  commanded  by  Seleb  Bey 
Jumblatt,  took  Jezln,  and  murdered  the  inhabitants. 
Koman  Catholic  convents  shared  the  same  fate  as  those 
of  the  Maronites,  being  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned : 
in  that  of  Meshrofisy  alone  thirty  monks  had  their 
throats  cut;  the  plunder  was  enormous.  All  Said  Bey's 
district  was  given  up  to  fire  and  the  swonl.  Sidon  was 
only  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  captain  Maunsell, 
with  his  English  ship  the  Firefly,  on  June  8.  In  the 
Aiiti-Lebanon,  Said  Bey's  sister  followed  her  brother's 
example  and  instructions,  causing  the  Christians  of 
Hasbeya  and  Kasheya  to  be  inveigled  into  the  serail 
of  the  former  place,  under  promise  of  their  being  taken 
safely  to  Damascus ;  they  were  there  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Druses,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
on  June  10.  The  Turkish  soldiers  crowded  into  the 
serail  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  some  of  them  even  took 
part  in  the  butchery.  On  June  14  Zachl«^  was  invested 
and  taken  and  on  Uie  19th  Deir  el-Kamar  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  entire  male  population  was  ruthlessly 
massacred,  and  the  city  given  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  surviving  widows  and  children  fled  to  the  coasts. 
On  June  22  a  disturbance  broke  out  at  BeirAt,  in  which 
even  the  Europeans  were  assailed,  but  it  was  repressed 
with  the  aid  of  general  Kmety  (Ismail  Pacha).  The 
purely  Maronite  districts  of  Lebanon  now  became  greats 
ly  alarmed,  the  more  as  Turkish  soldiers  were  quartered 
there  under  the  pretence  of  pnitecting  them.  The  Eu- 
ropean consuls  aidvised  together,  and  drew  up  a  reraon- 
strance  to  the  Druse  chiefs,  which  a  Mr.  Graham  was 
sent  to  deliver  to  them.  Said  Bey  Jumblatt,  however, 
when  appealed  to,  declared  only  his  respect  for  Eng- 
land and  his  willingness  to  see  this  struggle  end,  but 
added  that  he  had  no  power  over  it,  and  that  the  Druses 
would  not  obey  him.  Most  of  the  Druse  sheiks  con- 
trived to  avoid  Mr.  Graham,  and  those  he  did  meet  gave 
him  but  evasive  answers.  Finally,  on  July  10,  the 
Mohammedans  of  Damascus  rose  against  the  Christians, 
of  whom  there  were  some  25,000  in  the  city.  The 
Christian  quarter  was  soon  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins, 
beneath  which  numberiess  corpses  were  buried.  Wom- 
en, married  and  unmarried,  were  wandering  through 
the  streets,  and  were  seen  to  cry  for  assistance,  with 
heads  uncovered  and  feet  naked,  appealing  to  the  mur- 
derers for  mercy.  Many  were  sold  as  slaves  for  a  few 
piastres,  or  taken  away  to  the  desert.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  fanatics,  who  shouted  continually,  ^  Death 
to  the  Christians!  Let  us  slaughter  the  Christians! 
Let  not  one  remain !"  Every  church  and  convent  was 
plundered  and  afterwards  burned.    The  silver  plate, 


jewelry,  and  gold  coin  taken  &om  theae 
**  were  not  allowed  to  be  plundered  by  the  rabble^  but 
were  removed  by  soldiers.**    These  are  the  worda  of  Um 
British  consul,  Mr.  Brant.    The  consuhites  of  Fruioe. 
Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  were  all  burned,    lliose  of  England  and  Pmila 
escaped,  as  they  were  not  situated  in  the  Chru^um 
quarter,  and  they  became  an  asylum  for  aa  many  as 
were  able  to  reach  them.     Others  were  saved  in  great 
numbers  in  the  house  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  in  the  cita^ 
del ;  but  the  governor,  Ahmed  Pacha,  was  an  munoved 
witness  of  the  devastation,  or  an  accomplice  in  the  law- 
leas  deeds  of  the  plundering  rabble  {ixmd,  Bev.  I860; 
Oct.,  p.  160).    As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  article 
Drusks  (q.  v.),  the  French  and  English  govemroents 
were  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Syrian  Cbria- 
tians,  and  the  Porte  was  forced  to  inflict  pnni&bni«nt 
upon  those  whom  the  Turkish  officers  had  made  pliant 
tools  for  the  destruction  of  the  Maronites.    On  Aog^  S  a 
conference  of  the  great  powers— Briuin,  Austria,  Franoey 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey  as  well— met,  bat  the  noeet* 
ing  was  closed  without  accomplishing  any  real  fpood. 
All  that  was  secured  was  the  promise  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  had  endeavored  and  would  continue  to  do  its  duty ; 
but  what  this  duty  consisted  in,  it  has  been  hard  to  dc» 
termine  to  this  day.     Only  a  few  weeks  previously  the 
Christian  emiis  had  been  compelled  by  the  Turkish  pa- 
cha to  testify  that  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  was  irre- 
proachable, when  the  emirs  felt  constrained  afterwarda 
to  acknowledge  their  extorted  perjury.     In  October, 
finally,  the  international  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  European  powers  convened  at  Beirut,  and 
crowned  their  labors  successfully,  June  9, 1861,  by  a  spe^ 
cial  treaty  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Leba- 
non.    See  Drdsbs,  voL  ii,  p.  900,  coL  2. 

IL  Social  Pontion, — The  nation  may  be  considered 
as  divided  into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the 
sheiks,  by  whom  must  be  understood  the  most  eminent 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  andquity  of  their  fiun- 
ilies  and  the  opulence  of  their  fortunes,  are  superior  to 
the  ordinary  class.  They  all  live  dispersed  in  the 
mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even  detached 
houses,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  plains.  The 
whole  nation  consbts  of  cultivators.  Every  man  im- 
proves the  little  domain  he  possesses,  or  farms,  with  his 
own  hands.  Even  the  sheiki  live  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  bad  pe- 
lisse, a  horse,  and  a  few  slight  advantages  in  food  and 
lodging;  they  all  live  frugally,  without  many  enjoy- 
ments, but  also  with  few  wants,  as  they  are  little  ae- 
quainted  with  the  inventions  of  luxury.  In  general, 
the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  one  wants  necessaries;  and  if 
beggars  are  sometimes  seen,  they  come  rather  from  the 
sea-coast  than  the  country  itself.  Property  is  as  sacred 
among  them  as  in  Europe ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  robberies 
and  extortions  so  frequently  committed  by  the  Turks. 
Travellers  may  journey  there,  either  by  night  or  by 
day,  with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire,  and  the  stranger  is  received  with  hospitality,  aa 
among  the  Arabs :  it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
Maronites  are  less  generous,  and  rather  inclined  to  Uie 
vice  of  parsimony.  Conformably  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  they  have  only  one  wife,  whom  they  fre- 
quently espouse  without  having  seen,  and  always  with- 
out having  been  much  in  her  company.  Contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  that  same  religion,  however,  they  have 
admitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  custom  of  retaliation, 
and  the  nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person  is  bound 
to  avenge  him.  From  a  habit  founded  on  distrust,  and 
the  political  state  of  the  cowitry,  every  one,  whether 
sheik  or  peasant,  walks  continually  armed  with  a  mua- 
ket  and  poniards^  This  is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience; 
but  this  advantage  results  from  it,  that  they  have  n« 
novices  in  the  use  of  arms  among  them  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  employ  them  against  the  Turks.  As  the  coim- 
tiy  maintains  no  regular  troops,  every  man  is  obliged  te 
join  the  army  in  time  of  war;  and  if  this  mihcia  wecf 
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well  conducted,  it  would  be  superior  to  many  European 
lirmies.  From  accounts  taken  in  late  years,  the  number 
uf  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounts  to  35,000. 


Maronite  8heik  aud  hU  Wife. 


III.  Religiotu  Statu$,  —  Although  the  Mamnites  are 
united  with  Kome,  and  though  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  ultramontane  people  in  the  world,  they  neverthe- 
less retain  their  distinctive  national  rites  and  usages. 

1.  Clergy.— The  most  peculiar  of  all  their  institutions 
is  undoubtedly  the  clericaL  As  we  have  seen  above, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  founder  of  the  Maronites  con- 
stituted himself  a  patriarch,  and  this  position  remains 
the  highest  dignity  among  them.  It  is  true  they  admit 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  but  for  the  home  government 
of  the  Church  the  patriarch  is  the  highest  authority, 
and  in  his  election,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  all  the 
clergy,  the  Maronite  exercises  his  own  private  Judg- 
ment, independent  of  the  papal  power  at  Rome.  Here 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  the  patriarch  is  at 
present  expected  to  furnish  every  tenth  year  a  report  of 
the  state  of  his  patriarchate.  Associated  with  the  pa- 
triarch in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Maro- 
nites are  twelve  bishops,  but  of  the  Utter  four  are  titu- 
lar, or  in  parUbua,  The  patriarch  himself  is  chosen  by 
the  bishops  in  secret  conclave,  and  by  ballot.  "The 
debates  usually  last  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks;  at 
last,  when  the  choice  Im  made,  the  bishops  present 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  new  patriarch's  hands;  the 
patriarch  immediately  writes  letters  to  all  the  chief  no- 
bles of  the  mountain  informing  them  of  his  nomination. 
The  latter  lose  no  time  in  assembling  to  pay  him  their 
respects  and  make  their  obeisance.  A  pelisse  of  honor 
shortly  afterwards  arrives  for  the  patriarch  from  the 
governor  of  Lebanon.  Fires,  and  rejoicing,  and  illu- 
mination extend  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
Maronite  districts;  a  petition  is  now  drawn  up  to  be 
sent  to  the  pope,  praying  him  to  confirm  the  choice 
which  has  just  been  made,  and  signed  by  the  principal 
chiefs.  It  is  open,  however,  to  the  clergy,  or  any  party, 
to  protest  against  the  nomination.  .  .  .  The  pope, 
however,  never  fails  at  once  to  confirm  a  selection 
which  has  the  support  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  and 
principal  clergy  of  Lebanon"  (Churchill,  iii, 78).  In  true 
puerile  affectation  and  presumptuous  inference,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Maronites,  who  is  styled  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  usually  Ukes  the  name  of  Peter,  intended  to 
denoto  an  oflUcial  descent  from  the  apostle  Peter.  ^  His 
power,"  says  Churchill, "  is  despotic,  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  is  no  appeal,  either  in  tem))oral  or  spiritual 
aflJUrs;  even  the  pope's  legate,  who  resides  constant- 
ly in  Lebanon,  and  is  supposed  to  superintend  all  the 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the  Maronite  Church,  has 
no  influence  over  the  patriarch  beyond  what  may  be 
v.— Ceo 


obtained  by  personal  superiority  of  character.  .  .  .  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  may  amount  to  about  £5000  a 
year,  derived  principally  from  lands  set  apart  exclusive- 
ly for  the  office.  He  obtains  likewise  a  sixth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  bishops."  *'  The  patriarch  of  the  Maro- 
nites," says  Madden  [TurkUk  Empire,  ii,  160), «  formerly 
exercised  very  extensive  power  not  only  of  a  religious, 
but  of  a  civil  kind,  for  the  protecdon  of  his  people,  who 
in  those  times  possessed  many  important  immunities 
and  franchises,  which,  since  1842,  have  been  either  ab- 
rogated or  assimilated  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Porte.  But  the  Maro- 
nites still,  in  all  great  emergencies  and  dangers  at  the 
hands  of  their  old  and  consUnt  enemies  the  Druses,  are 
wont  to  look  for  counsel  and  guidance  to  their  patriarch 
rather  than  to  the  emir,  their  nominal  civil  protector. 
The  patriarch,  in  the  winter,  resides  ordinarily  at  Kes- 
ruan,  and  in  the  summer  at  the  monastery  of  Canobin, 
in  the  valley  of  Tripoli,  supposed  to  be,  on  very  insuflS- 
cient  grounds,  where  the  venerated  Maron  had  fixed  his 
abode."  The  eight  regular  bishoprics  of  the  Maronite 
Church  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Jebail,  Baalbek,  Damascus, 
Cyprus,  Beirdt,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  incumbents  of 
this,  the  second  office,  are,  like  the  patriarch,  possessed 
of  stated  revenues,  that  enable  them  to  live  in  com- 
parative affluence.  Their  election  takes  place  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  a  bishop  dies,  the  patriarch  writes  to  the 
principal  people  of  the  village  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  deceased  prelate,  requesting  them  to  assemble  to- 
gether and  nominate  a  priest  to  the  vacant  see;  should 
there  be  a  unanimity  of  voices,  the  patriarch  confirms 
their  selection ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  cannot  agree, 
he  desires  them  to  send  him  the  names  of  three  priests, 
and  from  this  list  he  selects  one  for  the  bishopric"  The 
inferior  clergy  of  the  Maronites,  who  have  no  fixed 
sources  of  income,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  mass- 
es, the  bounty  of  their  congregations,  and,  above  all,  on 
the  labor  o/t/teir  hands,  i.  e.  they  exercise  trades,  or  cul- 
tivate small  plots  of  ground,  and  are  thus  industriously 
employed  /or  the  nusintenance  of  their  families :  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  clergy 
that  they  are  not  strangers  to  the  married  state.  The 
Maronite  priests  marry  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
but  their  wives  must  be  maidens,  and  not  widows;  nor 
can  they  marry  a  second  time. 

The  poverty  to  which  the  Maronite  clergy  is  doomed 
is,  however,  recompensed  to  them  by  the  great  respect 
the  people  award  them.  "Their  vanity  is  incessantly 
flattered;  whoever  approaches  them,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  small,  is  anxious  to  kiss  their  hands,  which 
they  fail  not  to  present.  ...  It  b  perhaps  to  the  potent 
influence  of  the  clergy  that  we  must  attribute  the  mild 
and  simple  manners  generally  prevailing  among  the 
Maronites,  for  violent  crimes  are  extremely  rare  among 
them.  Retribution  immediately  follows  every  offence, 
however  slight,  and  the  clergy  are  rigorous  in  prevent- 
ing every  appearance  of  disorder  or  scandal  among  the 
members  of  their  flocks.  Before  a  young  man  can  mar- 
ry he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  his  pastor  and  of  his 
bishop.  If  they  disapprove  of  the  marriage  they  pro- 
hibit it,  and  the  Maronite  has  no  remedy.  If  an  un- 
married girl  become  a  mother,  her  seducer  is  compelled 
to  marry  her,  whatever  be  the  inequality  of  their  con- 
ditions; if  he  refuses  he  is  re<luced  to  obedience  by 
measures  of  severity,  fasting,  imprisonment,  and  even 
bastinadoing.  This  influence  of  the  clergy  extends  to 
every  detail  of  civil  and  domestic  life.  The  Maronite 
who  should  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  clergy  to 
the  civil  authority  of  the  emirs  would  not  be  listened  to 
by  them,  and  the  act  would  be  regarde<i  by  the  appel- 
lant's bishop  as  a  transgression  to  be  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment"  (Kelly).  The  number  of  Maronite 
priests  is  said  to  be  1200,  and  the  number  of  their 
churches  400. 

2.  Monastics,— Ot  the  more  than  200  convents  scat- 
tered through  Lebanon,  nearly  one  half  belong  to  the 
Maronites,  and  contain  from  20,000  to  25,000  uaaaua, 
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who  all  wear  a  distinctive  costiimef  and  follow  the  rule 
<»f  St.  Anthony.  They  are  divided  into  three  different 
congregations:  those  of  St.  Isaiah,  those  of  the  Alipines, 
and  those  of  the  libanese  or  Baladites;  besides  which 
there  are  also  a  number  of  nunneries.  Their  dress,  like 
that  of  all  Greek  monastics,  consists  of  a  black  frock- 
ctiat,  reaching  to  the  knees,  confined  round  the  waist 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  and  surmounted  by  a  hood,  which 
can  be  drawn  over  the  head.  This  attire  is  called  a 
"  cacooly."  The  temporal  affairs  of  the  convents  are 
directed  by  a  superior  monk,  called  Reis  el-Aara,  a  sort 
of  accountant-general,  who  regulates  all  the  disburse- 
ments of  his  fraternity.  "  Lest  the  monks  should  form 
any  particular  local  attachments,  they  are  removed  from 
convent  to  convent  every  six  months,  in  a  kind  of  rota- 
tion. They  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  ignorant,  but 
skilful  in  such  trades  as  are  necessary  for  their  own 
wants  and  necessities.'*  **  The  monks,  by  the  rules  of 
their  order,  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  or  eat  meat.  The 
latter,  however,  is-  permitted  in  case  of  sickness,  by  the 
order  of  the  physician  and  the  consent  of  the  superior. 
In  making  long  journeys  the  bishop  may  give  the  same 
permission,  provided  they  shall  not  indulge  in  it  on  the 
days  in  which  its  use  b  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  nunneries  being 
built  at  a  distance  from  the  convents;  and  no  nun  or 
woman  is  allowed  to  enter  a  convent,  nor  a  monk  to 
enter  a  nunnery,  except  on  occasions  of  great  necessity, 
and  with  strict  limitation.  The  monks  are  employed 
in  their  prayers,  and  in  various  occupations  of  industry ; 
the  lay-brothers  tilling  the  lands  of  the  convents,  mak- 
ing shoes,  weaving,  begging,  etc ;  and  the  priests  ap- 
plying themselves  to  study,  copying  books,  and  other 
matters  befitting  the  dignity  of  their  oflSce.  The  nuns 
are  taught  to  read  and  sew.  Both  the  monks  and  nuns 
vow  the  three  conditions  of  a  monastic  life — namely, 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  are  extremely  ignorant  and  bigoted.*' 

rV.  Peculiar  Rdigiotts  l/ao^*.— Like  the  Bohemians 
and  the  Greek  Christians,  the  Maronites  administer  the 
sacraments  in  both  kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  wine  be- 
fore its  distribution.  "'  The  host  is  a  small  round  loaf, 
unleavened,  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece.  On  the  top  is  the  impression 
of  a  seal,  which  is  eaten  by  the  priest,  who  cuts  the  re- 
mainder into  small  pieces,  and  putting  it  into  the  wine 
in  the  cup,  administers  to  each  person  with  a  spoon, 
which  serves  the  whole  congregation**  (Kelly,  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Landj  as  compiled  from  Burckhardt^  etc, 
p.  92).  They  also  keep  up  public  nightly  prayers, 
which  are  attended  by  women  as  well  as  by  men ;  have 
a  peculiar  commemoration  of  the  dead  in  the  three 
weeks  preceding  Lent,  and  their  whole  office  during 
Lent  is  of  immense  length  and  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Indeed  their  ritual  and  liturgy  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  mass  is  recited 
in  the  Syriac  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
tle and  Gospel,  and  some  prayers,  which  are  recited  in 
Arabic,  the  only  language  under8t4)od  by  the  people,  the 
S>Tiac  being  simply  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
and  the  oflices  of  the  priests. 

V.  Educational  Status.— The  Maronite  clergy  had  for- 
merly lands  at  Rome,  the  revenues  of  which  were  ap- 
propriated to  keeping  up  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  young  Christians  from  the  I^banon ;  and  from  this 
high  school  came  forth  some  illustrious  Romanists,  e.  g. 
( rabriel  Sionita,  Abr.  Echellensis,  the  Assemani,  etc  The 
resources  of  this  appropriation  were  confiscated  by  the 
French  during  the  first  revolutionary  war.  Since  then 
the  court  of  Rome  has  granted  them  a  hospUium  at  Rome, 
to  which  they  may  send  several  of  their  youth  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education.  It  would  seem  that  this  insti- 
tution might  introduce  among  them  the  ideas  and  arts 
«>f  Europe ;  but  the  pupils  of  this  school,  limited  to  an 
education  purely  monastic,  bring  home  nothing  but  the 
Italian  language,  which  is  of  no  use,  and  a  stock  of  the- 
ological learning  from  which  as  little  advantage  can  be 


derived ;  they  accordingly  soon  assimilate  with  the  leaC 
Nor  has  a  greater  change  been  operated  by  the  three  or 
four  missionaries  maintained  by  the  French  Capuchins 
at  Gazir,  Tripoli,  and  Beirut.  Their  labors  cotmiat  in 
preaching  in  their  church,  in  instructing  children  in  the 
Catechism,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  the  Psalms,  and  in 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  the  Jesu- 
its had  two  missionaries  at  their  house  at  Antura,  but 
the  Lazarites  have  now  succeeded  them  in  their  mis- 
sion. The  most  valuable  advantage  that  has  resulted 
from  these  labors  is  that  the  art  of  writing  has  become 
more  common  among  the  Maronites,  and  rendered  theoi, 
in  that  country,  what  the  Copu  are  in  Egypt,  that  is, 
they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  posts  of  writers,  intend- 
ants,  and  kaiyas  among  the  Turks,  and  espedally  of 
those  among  their  neighbors,  the  Druses.  ^  But,  though 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  be  thus  general  amoni^  the 
Maronites,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are  a  liter- 
ary people  Far  from  it ;  the  book-Ieaniing  of  all  class- 
es, both  clergy  and  laity,  can  hardly  be  rated  too  low. 
There  are  native  printing-presses  at  work  in  some  of 
the  monasteries,  but  the  sheets  they  issue  are  all  of  an 
ecclesiastical  kind — chiefiy  portions  of  the  Scripture  or 
mass-books  in  Syriac,  which  few  even  of  the  clergy  un- 
derstand, though  they  repeat  them  by  rote"  (Kelly,  p. 
97). 

The  American  Protestant  churches,  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  and  others,  have 
done  already  a  noble  work  for  Syria.  The  Maronite,  of 
course,  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  educational  dis- 
advantages it  has  been  sought  to  ameliorate  by  bring- 
ing the  influence  of  American  schools  to  his  very  door. 
Tristram  {Land  of  Israel  [Lond.  1865],  p.  22),  who  cites 
the  opinion  of  the  noted  pacha  Daftd  Oghli,  writes  the 
following  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  illustrious  Mus- 
sulmaii  ruler  of  Mount  Lebanon:  "He  spoke  with  much 
warmth  and  interest  of  the  American  mission-schools; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  his  mdependent  testimony 
to  the  importance  and  solid  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
carrying  on,  especially  among  the  Maronites,  with  whom 
he  considered  they  have  met  with  greater  success  than 
with  any  any  other  sect." 

See  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon  (Lond.  1858,8  vols.8vo\ 
iii,  chap,  v-viii ;  id.  Druse  and  Maronite  (Lond.  1864, 
8vo) ;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (compiled  from 
Burckhardt  and  others),  chap,  viii ;  Guys,  Beymt  et  le 
Liban  (Par.  1860);  Madden,  Turkish  Empire^  li,  ch.  vi; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii,  744 ;  Robinson,  Palesfiney  ii,  572 ; 
Comte  de  Paris,  Dumas  et  le  Ltban,  p.  76-78 ;  Neale,  Hiit, 
Holy  East,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  158  sq. ;  Cowper,  Sects  m 
Syria  (Lond.  1860) ;  Schnurrer,  De  eccl.  Spurmit,  (Tub. 
1810  and  1811);  Silbeniagl,  Ver/asswtff  u.  geffenwar- 
tiger  BeMand  sdmmtlicher  Kirchen  des  Orients  (Land»> 
hut,  1865) ;  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  Divisions,  ii,  ch.  ix ; 
NeW'Englander,  1861,  p.  32;  Westminster  Review,  1862 
(July). 

Marot,  Clement,  a  French  poet^  known  in  the  the- 
ological world  for  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
French  verse,  was  bom  at  Chalons  in  1495.  At  an  early 
age  he  commenced  writing  poetry,  and  at  the  ivcoro- 
mendation  of  Francis  I  became  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Francis  I  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  his  return  to 
France  ho  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  showed  him  favor;  but,  having  presumed 
too  much  upon  his  familiarity  with  her,  she  discarded 
him,  and  he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her 
agency  as  some  have  believed,  in  1525.  Margaret  pro- 
cured  his  release;  and  it  appears  likely  that  Marot *8 
intercourse  with  that  princess  caused  him  to  incline 
towards  the  Reformation,  although  he  is  not  known 
to  have  openly  embraced  it.  When,  in  1588,  Gerard 
Roussel  preached  in  Paris,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  ft- 
natic  Sorbonnbt  Beds,  satirical  verses  against  the  Prot- 
estants were  posted  on  the  walls;  Marot  answered  in 
the  same  tone ;  and  when  the  persecution  broke  out,  ia 
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the  spring  of  15S4,  prohibited  books  being  found  in  his 
dwelling,  Marot  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Beam,  whence 
he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  the  residence  of  the 
duchess  Renata  of  Este.  In  1536  Francis  I  recalled  him 
to  his  court.  It  is  said  that  he  had  recanted,  but  this 
u  not  proved.  In  1538  he  commenced,  with  the  aid  of 
the  learned  Vatahlns,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  was  very  warmly  received ;  it  became  the  fashion 
at  court  to  sing  them,  and  Charles  V  himself  gave  Ma- 
rot a  reward  of  two  hundred  doubloons.  The  Sorbonne, 
however,  condemned  the  book,  while  the  pope  caused  it 
to  be  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1542.  Marot,  in  the  mean 
dme,  was,  on  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, obliged,  in  1543,  to  flee  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Calvin,  and  invited  to  continue  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  tirst  used  in  public 
worship  at  Granson,  Switzerland,  Dec  1, 1540.  Gene- 
va, however,  did  not  long  please  Marot,  accustomed  to 
the  gayety  of  the  French  court;  and,  after  remaining  a 
while  at  Chambery,  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he  died  in 
lo44.  The  first  known  edition  of  Marnt's  translation 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1541 ;  it  contained 
thirty  psalms,  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc.  A  second  edition,  contaimng  thirty  psalms,  with  the 
music,  and  the  liturgy  of  Geneva,  was  published  by  Cal- 
vin in  1542.  The  next  year  another  edition  appeared, 
containing  twenty  more  psalms,  dedicated  **to  the  ladies 
of  France,"  and  accompanied  by  the  well-known  preface 
of  Calvin;  this,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  editions,  con- 
tains the  liturgy ;  the  catechism,  the  reformed  confession 
of  faith,  and  prayers  were  at  sundry  times  added  to  others. 
The  remainder  of  the  Psalms  was  translated  by  Beza 
(1550-52),  and  in  1552  appeared  the  first  complete 
Psalter,  with  Beza*s  eloquent  appeal  **  to  the  Church  of 
our  Lord.*'  The  popularity  of  these  Psalms  was  so  great 
that,  after  the  CoUtiquy  of  PoLssy,  on  Oct.  19,  1561, 
Charles  IX  gave  the  Lyons  printer,  Anton  Vincent,  the 
privilege  of  printing  them.  In  the  17th  century  the 
translation  was  revised  by  Conrart,  first  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  the  learned  Anton  Labastide. 
This  revision,  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Charenton  in 
1679,  was  admitted  in  the  churches  of  Geneva,  Neufcha- 
tel,  and  Hesse,  while  the  ancient  text  remained  in  use 
in  the  French  villages.  In  1701  Beausobre  and  Lenfant, 
at  Berlin,  undertook  a  revision,  which  was  much  op- 
posed, especially  by  country  congregations.  See  Len- 
fant. The  modem  revision  was  accepted  without  dif- 
ficulty. Originally,  the  Psalms  of  Marot  were  sung  to 
popular  tunes ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  used  in  the 
Church  it  was  found  necessary  to  adapt  a  more  solemn 
music  to  them.  William  Frank,  however,  who  is  consid- 
ered the  original  composer  of  the  tunes,  wrote  only  a 
few.  The  Lyons  edition  of  1561  contains  some  by  Louis 
Bourgeois;  those  of  1562  and  1565  have  some  by  Claude 
Caondimel,  the  teacher  of  Palestrina,  in  four  voices.  See 
Anguis,  Vie  de  Marot,  prefixed  to  his  (Euvres  (1823,  5 
vols.  8vo) ;  Jan  Suet,  Leven  en  BtdriJ  v<m  C.  Marot 
(1665);  Sainte-Beuve,  Tableau  de  la  Poesie  Fran^aUe 
au  sixiime  Heele ;  Christian  Review,  voL  ix ;  Paleario, 
/JJe  and  Times,  ii,  92  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real^Encyldopadie,  ix, 
115;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gener,  xxxiii,  924.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ma'roth  (Heb.  Maroth',  nil^,  bitter  fountains; 
Sept.  Mvat,  Vulg.  amaritudines),  a  place  apparently 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  route  of  the  invading 
Assyrian  army  from  Lachish  (Mic  i,  12;  see  Henderson, 
Comment,  ad  loc).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  107)  conjectures 
it  was  identical  with  Maarath  (Josh,  xv,  59) ;  but  tbu 
name  is  very  different  in  the  Hebrew. 
lhIarou£    See  Mar^ f. 

IhlarOBla,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  but  of  infa- 
mous reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  the  equally  notorious  Theodora  (q.  v.),  was 
born  near  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  the  moral  ties  of  public  and  private  life  which 
the  war  of  factions  occasioned  in  Rome  in  the  10th  cen- 
tuTXf  Marozia,  by  her  beauty  and  her  intrigues,  con* 


trived  to  exercise  great  influence.  She  was  married 
three  times,  and,  according  to  Luitprand,  had  skill  and 
address  enough  to  procure  the  deposition  and  death  of 
the  pope,  John  X,  and  the  elevation  of  her  son,  the  fruit, 
it  is  alleged,  of  adulterous  intercourse  with  pope  Seigius 
III,  to  the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  John  XI. 
This  testimony  of  Luitprand,  who  wrote  some  time  after 
the  period,  b  considered  doubtful  by  Muratori  and  by 
Dr.  Pertz.  See,  however,  our  articles  John  X  and  John 
XI.  In  her  latter  years  Marozia  suffered  the  punish- 
I  ment  of  her  early  crimes.  She  was  imprisoned  by  her 
own  son  Alberic,  and  died  in  prison  at  Kome  in  988. 

MarqueBas  Isles,  frequently  applied  to  the  whole 
MendaAa  Archipelago,  refers  strictly  only  to  the  south- 
em  group  of  the  Mendafta  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia, 
the  northern  group  bearing  the  name  of  the  Washing- 
ton Islands.  They  are  situated  in  lat.  7°  SO'- 10^  30' 
S.,  long.  188^-140^  20'  W.,  have  an  area  of  500  English 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6011,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  Metidafia  de  Meyra,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in 
1696  (the  Washington  Isles  were  discovered  in  1791  by 
Ingraham,  an  American).  The  isles  were  named  after 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquesas  de  Mendoza.  They  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  m  general  covered  with  moun- 
tains, rising  in  some  cases  t9  about  8500  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  hot, 
but  healthy.  The  coasts  are  difficult  of  aocesa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  surrounding  reefs  and  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  wrind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread-fmit,  and  papaw  trees 
are  grown,  and  bananas,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane  are 
cultivated. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  islands.  They  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  handsome,  but  degraded  in  their  religion  and 
in  many  of  their  customsi  The}'  exhibit  some  confused 
notion  of  a  divine  being,  whom  they  call  Etooa;  but 
they  give  the  same  name  to  the  spirit  o(  a  priest,  of  a 
king,  or  any  of  his  relations,  and  generally  to  all  Euro- 
peans, as  superior  beings.  The  principal  appearance  of 
a  religious  feeling  is  found  in  their  reverence  for  any- 
thing pronounced  to  be  **  taboo**  or  sacred,  which  a  priest 
only  can  extend  to  any  general  object,  but  which  every 
person  may  effect  upon  his  own  property  by  merely  de- 
claring that  the  spirit  of  his  father,  or  of  some  king,  or 
of  any  other  person,  reposes  in  the  spot  or  article  which 
he  wishes  to  preserve.  They  have  a  universal  belief  in 
charms  (which  they  name  **  kaha**)  which  kill,  by  im- 
perceptible means  and  slow  degrees,  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed,  and  which  the  priests  chiefly  are  un- 
derstood to  be  able  to  render  effectual  Some  reference 
to  a  future  life  appears  in  their  funeral  rites.  The 
corpse  is  washed,  and  laid  upon  a  platform  under  a  piece 
of  new  cloth ;  and,  to  obtain  a  safe  passage  for  the  de- 
ceased through  the  lower  regions,  a  great  feast  is  given 
by  the  family  to  the  priests  and  the  relations.  The 
body  continues  to  be  rubbed  for  several  months  with 
cocoa-nut  oil,  till  it  becomes  quite  hard  and  incorrupti- 
ble ;  and  a  second  feast,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the 
firsts  is  then  given  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  granted 
to  tiie  deceased  a  safe  arrival  to  the  other  world.  The 
corpse  is  then  broken  in  pieces,  packed  in  a  box,  and 
deposited  in  the  moral  or  burying-place,  which  no  wom- 
an is  permitted  to  approach  upon  the  pain  of  death. 

On  some  of  the  islands  there  are  missionary  stations; 
but,  although  cannibalism  has  been  abolished,  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  have  not  otherwise  met  with  much 
success.  The  Gospel  was  introduced  in  the  Marquesas 
Isles  by  the  "  London  Missionary  Society"  in  1797.  The 
first  missionary  was  William  Crook,  a  man  of  great  zeal 
and  untiring  energy.  Though  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  natives,  he  pushed  the 
good  work,  and  accomplished  much,  notwithstanding  his 
failure  to  secure  converts.  In  1825,  when  three  teach- 
ers came  to  his  aid,  it  was  found  that  the  natives  had 
destroyed  many  of  their  idols,  and  were  improving  in 
morals.  In  1828  the  mission  was  abandoned ;  but  in  1831 
Mr.  Darling,  then  a  missionary  to  Tahiti,  visited  the  islei^ 
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and  gave  the  home  society  such  glowing  aoootints  of 
the  improvements  that  had  been  wrought  by  their  ear- 
lier efforts  that  the  miaeion  was  re-established  in  1888 
by  Mr.  Darling,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Rodgerson  and  Stall- 
worthy,  and  four  natives  from  Tahiti ;  but  in  1841  the 
work  was  again  abandoned.  The  Romanists  gained  a 
footing  in  1888;  and  when  in  1842  the  isles  were  placed 
under  French  protection,  the  Roman  Catholics  secured 
most  favorable  terms  for  their  missionaries.  Their  work, 
however,  remains  thus  far  without  fruit.  See  Aikman, 
Cyclop,  of  Christian  MiuionSf  p.  68. 

Marquette,  Jaoquks,  a  celebrated  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  and  discoverer,  was  born  in  1687,  at 
Laon,  in  Picardy ;  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits ;  be- 
came a  missionary,  and  travelled  and  labored  several 
yearn  in  Canada  and  other  regions.  He  was  a  member 
of  thd  first  exploring  party  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  (Paris,  1681).  *•  He 
writes,"*  says  professor  Sparks,  **  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  I 
man  of  careful  observation  and  practical  sense.  In  every  I 
point  of  view,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
among  those  that  illustrate  the  early  history  of  Amer- 
ica.** On  his  return  from  the  Mississippi  he  resumed 
his  missionary  labors  among  the  Miamis  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  died  there,  May  18, 1675. — Charlevoix,  Hittoire 
de  la  NouvelU  France^  s.  v. ;  Mor^ri,  Dittiotmaire  Hit' 
torique^  a.  v.;  BacqueviUe  de  la  Potheric.  Hist, de  FA  mer- 
ique  Septeniritmale  (Paris,  1872,  4  vols.  12mo);  Sparks, 
Amer,  Biog,  voL  x,  1st  series,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog. 
GenSrak^  xxxiii,  942. 

Marques,  Juan,  a  Spanish  theok>gian,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  1564 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Salaman- 
ca ;  joined  the  Augustines  of  Madrid,  and  attained  to  the 
first  dignities  of  his  order.  He  died  at  Salamanca  Feb. 
17, 1621.  He  has  written  El  gobemador  CkrisHanOf  de 
ducido  de  las  vidos  de  Afoysen  y  Josue^  principes  del  pue- 
blo a  Dios  (Salamanca,  1612, 1619, 1634,  fol) :— Ao«  dot 
Estados  de  la  espiritual  Gerusalem  sobre  los  Ptahnos 
exTV  y  cxxxvi  (Me<Iina,  1603,  and  Salamanca,  1610, 4to) : 
— Origin  de  los  Padros  Ermiianos  de  son  Agustiuy  y  su 
verdadera  institucion  antes  del  gran  eonciKo  Laiertmense 
(Salamanca,  1618,  fol.)  :  —  Vida  del  V,  P.  F,  Alonso  de 
Horozco  (Madrid,  1648,  8vo).  He  left  in  manuscript 
some  comedies  and  several  theological  treatises.— Nich- 
olas Antonio,  Bibliotkeca  Scriptorum  Hispcmiaj  iii,  734 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Ghtsrule,  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Marquis,  James  R,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Cross  Creek,  Pa^  Nov.  20, 1816 ;  was  educated 
in  Jcfieraon  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied  divinity 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seibinary,  Alleghany,  Pa.; 
was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1844,  and 
ordained  by  Sidney  I'rcsbytery  in  1848.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  he  labored  successively  in 
the  churches  of  Kenton,  Mansfield,  Shelby,  and  Ontario, 
Ohio.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
commenced  to  labor  as  presbyterial  missionar}'  for  the 
presbyteries  of  Peoria  and  Bloomington.  In  1859  he 
accepted  the  united  charge  of  the  churches  of  Salem, 
Brunswick,  and  Elrowood,  which  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Feb.  22,  1863.  Mr.  Marquis  was  noted  for  his 
faithfulness,  devotion,  and  purity  of  life.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  as  a  pastor ;  earnest  and  instructive  as 
a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  ImanaCf  1864,  p. 
171. 

Marquis,  Thomas,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was 
bora  near  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1763.  His  early  life  was 
subjected  to  many  deprivations.  He  received  an  ordi- 
nary common-school  education,  prosecuted  his  classical 
studies,  amid  painful  vicissitudes,  at  Buffalo  and  Can- 
onsburg, and  in  April,  1793,  was  licensed  to  preach; 
labored  one  year  as  a  licentiate,  and  in  1794  was  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
In  1796  he  became  an  active  missionary'  to  the  Indians, 
travelling  down  the  Alleghany,  and  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers.  In  1802  he  l)ecame 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Missionary 


Board  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountaiiw.  The  remain- 
ing twenty  years  of  his  ministry  were  filled  up  with 
multiplied  labors  and  varied  but  unusual  sucoesa.  He 
died  Sept.  27, 1829.  Mr.  Marqub  was  a  laborioos  and 
faithful  pastor,  eminently  wise  in  counsel,  and  apt  in 
introducing  and  enforcing  religious  duty.  As  a  preach- 
er he  was  composed  and  eamest,  extremely  logical  in 
style,  and  entirely  peispicuous  in  the  expresston  of 
thought.  SeeWilson,/'res6.//tsf.^/imnKic,1864,p.l71; 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i  v,  83-89. 

Marraoci,  an  Italian  priest,  eminent  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bora  at  Lucca  in  1612,  and  for  years  held 
the  professorship  of  Arabic  in  the  College  della  Sapien- 
za  in  Kome.  He  died  in  1700.  His  principal  work  is 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  vith  a 
LAtin  version  (1698).  "This,**  says  Hallam,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  **  is  still  esteem- 
ed the  best.** 

Marriage.  This  relation  is  in  a  general  way  ie|>- 
resented  by  several  Hebrew  words,  the  most  distinctive 
of  which  are  several  forms  of  "iPH,  cha;lkan'j  to  give  m 
marriage ;  Or.  yapog,  a  wedding.  It  n  very  remarka- 
ble, however,  as  well  as  significant,  that  there  is  no  sin- 
gle word  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  estate 
ofmarriage^  or  to  express  the  abstract  idea  of  wedloel\ 
matrimony^  as  the  German  Ehe  does.  It  is  only  in  the 
post-exilian  period,  when  the  laws  of  marriage  had  grad- 
ually developed  themselves,  that  we  meet  with  the  ab- 
stract nntD'^K  and  V^'\\=ltvyoQ  (Jebamoth,y\yb\  Kid- 
dushitty  i,  2) ;  the  former  denoting  the  legal,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  natural  side  of  matrimony.  But  even  then  bo 
such  definition  of  marriage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  we  find  in  the  Roman  law,  ^'Nuptiie  sunt 
conjunctio  maris  et  femin»  et  consortium  omnis  vitss, 
divini  et  humani  juris  communicatio'*  {Dig.  lib.  xxiii« 
tit.  2,  '*  I>e  ritu  nupt.**).  In  the  present  article,  which 
treats  of  marriage  as  found  among  the  Hebrew  race,  we 
cover  the  entire  field  of  matrimonial  relations  and  cere- 
monies, both  ancient  and  modem.    See  Wedlock. 

I.  Origin,  Primitive  Belations,  and  General  View  of 
the  Married  State, — 1.  The  institution  of  marriage  is 
founded  on  the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  liod,  in  as  far  as  man^s  nature 
was  ordained  by  him ;  but  its  formal  appointment  waa 
the  woric  of  man,  and  it  has  ever  been  in  its  essence  a 
natural  and  civil  institution,  though  admitting  of  the 
infusion  of  a  religious  element  into  it.  This  view  of 
marriage  is  exhibited  in  the  historical  account  of  its 
origin  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  the  peculiar  formation  of 
man's  nature  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
"  not  good  for  roan  to  be  alone,"  determined  to  form  an 
"  help  meet  for  him"  (ii,  18),  and  accordingly  completed 
the  work  by  the  addition  of  the  female  to  the  male  (i, 
27).  The  necessity  for  this  step  appears  from  the  words 
used  in  the  declaration  of  the  divine  counsel.  Man,  aa 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  woiUd  not  have  beeu 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  Deity  on  earth,  so  long 
as  he  lived  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  be- 
ings either  high  above  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as 
angels,  or  far  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his  comfort  and 
happiness,  but  still  more  for  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
work,  that  he  should  have  a  **  help  meet  for  him,**  or,  sa 
the  words  more  properly  mean, "  the  exact  ooonterpart 
of  himself**  ('i'^533  *>T?,  Septnag.  fiotj^bg  tear  otVrov ; 
Vulg.  adJHtorium  simile  sihi,  '^  a  help  meet  for  him**) — a 
being  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  his  thonghta 
and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman 
effected,  than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act  the  will  of 
the  Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition,  and  immediate- 
ly enunciated  the  important  statement,  to  which  his 
posterity  might  refer  as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  ^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  la- 
ther and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  hia  wife ;  sod 
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they  shall  be  one  flesh**  (u,  24>  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the  following 
principles :  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied 
in  her  being  formed  out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the 
words  **one  flesh;"  (2)  the  indiasolubleness  of  the  mar- 
riage lx)nd,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds  (compare 
Matt,  xlx,  9);  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of 
marriage,  resulting  from  there  having  been  but  one 
original  couple,  as  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  this  passage  by  our  Lord  ("they 
twain,**  Matt,  xix,  5)  and  St.  Paul  ("  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,**  1  Cor.  vi,  16) ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  ish  and  ishshahj  the  one 
being  the  exact  correlative  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in 
the  words  "  help  meet  for  him  ;**  (5)  the  subordination 
of  the  ¥rife  to  the  husband,  consequent  upon  her  subse- 
quent formation  (1  Cor.  xi, 8, 9;  1  Tim.  ii,  13) ;  and  (6) 
the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the 
words  "  help  meet  fur  him.** 

2.  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and  wife. 
As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the  Utter,  the 
condition  of  subordination  was  turned  into  subjection, 
and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  husband,  "  he  shall  rule 
over  thee**  (Gen.  iii,  16)— a  sentence  which,  regarded  as 
a  prediction,  has  been  strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position 
assigned  to  women  in  Oriental  countries;  but  which,  re- 
garded as  a  rule  of  life,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  voice 
of  nature  and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  84 ;  Eph.  v,  22, 28 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  12).  The  evil  effects 
of  the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  the  corrupt  usages  of 
marriage :  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired  by  po- 
lygamy, which  appears  to  have  originated  among  the 
Cainites  (Gen.  iv,  19) ;  and  its  purity  was  deteriorated 
by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage  of  the  "  sons  of  God" 
with  the  "  daughters  of  men,**  L.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with 
the  Cainites,  in  the  days  preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  vi,  2). 

8.  For  the  history  of  marriage  in  the  later  ages,  see 
below.  One  question  may  properly  be  considered  here, 
L  e.  eeUbdcy,  Shortly  before  the  Christian  SBra  an  im- 
portant change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on 
the  question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout  the  Old- 
Testament  period  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it  surmised  that 
there  existed  in  it  any  drawback  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods,  a 
spirit  of  asceticism  had  been  evolved,  probably  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  foreign  notions  with  which  the  Jews 
were  brought  into  close  and  painful  contact.  The  Es- 
senes  were  the  first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  marriage;  some  of  them  avoided  it  alto- 
gether, others  availed  themselves  of  it  under  restric- 
tions (Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  §  2, 18).  Similar  views  were 
adopted  by  the  Therapeute,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton's  LtiiureSj  i,  214) ;  thence  they  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  the  Encratites  (Burton,  ii,  161),  and  finally 
developing  into  the  system  of  Monachism.  The  philo- 
sophical tenets  on  which  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
was  based  are  generally  condemned  in  CoL  ii,  16-23,  and 
specifically  in  1  Tim.  iv,  3.  The  general  propriety  of 
marriage  is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  absti- 
nence from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt,  xix,  12; 
1  Cor.  vii,  8, 26).  With  regard  to  remarriage  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in  common  with 
other  nations,  regarded  abstinence  from  it,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laudable,  and  a  sign  of  holiness 
(Luke  ii,  86, 7 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xvii,  13,  4 ;  xviii,  6,  6) ; 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  example  of  Josephus  {Vit,  76), 
that  there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  remarriage  was  re- 
garded as  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vK,  40),  and 
as  an  absolute  disqualification  for  holy  functions,  wheth- 


er in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12 ;  v,  9) ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  young  wid** 
ows  (1  Tim.  v,  14). 

II.  Afode  qfselecfinff  a  Bride,  Betrothal,  and  Marriage- 
price. — 1.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  Father  of  the 
Universe,  who  provided  the  man  he  made  with  a  wife, 
fathers  from  the  beginning  considered  it  both  their  duty 
and  prerogative  to  find  or  select  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  xxiv,8;  xxxviii,  6).  In  the  absence  of  the  fa- 
ther, the  selection  devolved  upon  the  mother  (Gen.  xxi, 
21).  Even  in  cases  where  the  wishes  of  the  son  were 
consulted,  the  proposals  were  made  by  the  father  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  4, 8) ;  and  the  violation  of  this  parental  prerog- 
ative on  the  part  of  the  son  was  "a  grief  of  mind"  to  the 
father  (Gen.  xxvi,  85).  The  proposals  were  generally 
made  by  the  parents  of  the  young  man,  except  when 
there  was  a  difference  of  rank ;  in  such  a  case  the  nego- 
tiations proceeded  from  the  father  of  the  maiden  (Kxod. 
ii,21),  and  when  accepted  by  the  parents  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  alsc»  consulting  the  opinion  of  the  adult  broth- 
ers of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxiv,  61 ;  xxxiv,  11),  the  mat- 
ter was  considered  as  settled  without  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  bride.  The  case  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  58) 
forms  no  exception  to  this  general  practice,  inasmuch  as 
the  alliance  had  already  been  concluded  between  Elea- 
zar  and  Laban,  and  the  question  put  to  her  afterwards 
was  to  consult  her  opinion,  not  about  it,  but  about  the 
time  of  her  departure.  Before,  however,  the  marriage- 
contract  was  finally  concluded,  a  price  Cni3)  was  stip- 
ulated for,  which  the  young  man  had  to  pay  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  maiden  (Gen.  xxxi,  15 ;  xxxiv,  12),  besides 
giving  presents  (inS)  to  her  relations  (Gen.  xxiv,  53; 
xxxiv,  12).  This  marriage -price  was  regarded  as  a 
compensation  due  to  the  parents  for  the  loss  of  ser>*ice 
which  they  sustained  by  the  departure  of  their  daugh- 
ter, as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and  expense  which  they 
i  ncurred  i  n  her  education.  Hence,  if  the  proffered  young 
man  had  not  the  requisite  compensation,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  it  up  in  service  (Gen.  xxix,  20;  Exod.  ii,  21 ; 
iii,  1).  Some,  indeed,  deny  that  a  price  had  to  be  paid 
down  to  the  father  for  parting  with  his  daugnter,  and 
appeal  for  support  to  Gen.  xxxi,  15,  where,  according  to 
them,  "  the  daughters  of  Laban  make  it  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  their  father  bargained  for  the  services 
of  Jacob  in  exchange  for  their  hands,  just  as  if  they 
were  strangers;**  thus  showing  that  the  sale  of  daugh- 
ters was  regarded  as  an  unjust  act  and  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint (SaalBchUtr^  Das  Mosaische  Becht  p.  733).  But, 
on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  passage  in  question,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Kachel  and  Leah  do  not  at  a^  complain  of 
any  indignity  heaped  on  them  by  being  sold  just  as  if 
they  were  strangers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mention  the 
sale  to  corroborate  their  statement  that  they  are  no 
longer  their  father's  property,  have  no  more  any  portion 
in  his  possession, and  are  now  regarded  by  him  as  stran- 
gers, since,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  they  have 
been  duly  sold  to  their  husband,  and  hence  agree  with 
the  latter  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  depart.  Besides, 
the  marriage-price  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (Exod.  xxii,  15, 16;  1  Sam.  xviii,  28, 
25;  Ruth  iv,  10;  Hos.  iii,  2),  and  was  commonly  de- 
manded by  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  as  the  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  196);  Assyrians  (i£lian,  V,  //.  iv,  1 ;  Strabo, 
xvi,  74^ ;  the  ancient  Greeks  {Odyss,  viii,  318  sq. ;  Arist. 
Polite  ii,  8 ;  Pausan.  iii,  12,  2) ;  the  (lermans  (Tacitus, 
Germ,  xviii),  and  still  obtains  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  where  polygamy 
was  practiced.  As  the  number  of  maidens  was  under 
such  circumstances  less  than  that  of  wooers,  it  called 
forth  competition,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  who 
offered  the  highest  marriage-price  obtained  the  damsel. 
There  was  therefore  no  fixed  marriage-price ;  it  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  We  meet  with  no  dowry 
given  with  the  bride  by  her  father  during  the  patri- 
archal age,  except  a  maid-servant  (Gen.  xxiv,  61 ;  x^ 
24,29). 
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2.  The  Mosaic  enactments  introduced  no  changes  into 
these  usages.  The  father's  power  over  the  child  in 
matters  of  marriage  continued  paramount,  and  .he  could 
give  his  children  to  any  one  he  pleased  without  asking 
their  consent.  Thus  Caleb  offers  his  daughter  Achsah 
(Josh.  XV,  16, 17)  as  wife  to  any  one  who  will  conquer 
K.iijath-«epher  (Judg.  i.  12).  Saul  promises  his  daugh- 
ter to  him  who  shall  kill  the  Philistine,  and  barters  his 
daughter  Michal  for  the  prepuces  of  a  hundred  slain 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvii,  26,  27;  xviii,  2o-27);  and  lb- 
ran  takes  thirty  wives  for  his  thirty  sons  (Judg.  xii,  9). 
The  imaginary  case  of  women  soliciting  husbands  (Isa. 
iv,  1)  was  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of 
the  ravages  of  war,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
males  had  fallen.  A  judicial  marriage-price  ("ini3 
n7*)n3n)  was  now  introduced,  which  was  fixed  at  fifty 
silver  shekels  (Exod.  xii,  16,  with  Deut.  xxii,  29),  being 
the  highest  rate  of  a  servant  (Lev.  xxvii,  3),  so  that 
one  had  to  pay  as  much  for  a  wife  as  for  a  bondwoman. 
When  the  father  of  the  maiden  was  rich  and  cUd  not 
want  the  marriage-price  (inaa  yVT\  'j'^K),  he  expected 
some  service  by  way  of  compensation  for  giving  away 
his  daughter  (1  Sam.  xviii,  25).  As  soon  as  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  and  the  marriage-price  paid,  or  the 
required  service  rendered,  the  maiden  was  regarded  as 
betrothed  to  her  wooer,  and  as  sacredly  belonging  to 
him.  In  fact,  she  was  legally  treated  as  a  married 
tDoman  (D*^K  riOM) ;  she  could  not  be  separated  from 
her  intended  husband  without  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  the 
same  law  was  applicable  to  her  as  to  married  people. 
If  she  was  persuaded  to  criminal  conduct  between  the 
espousals  and  the  bringmg  her  home  to  her  husband's 
house,  both  she  and  her  seducer  were  publicly  stoned  to 
death;  and  if  she  was  violated,  the  culprit  suffered  cap- 
ital punbhment  (Deut.  xxii,  28-27,  with  ver.  22 ;  and 
Lev.  XX,  10).  With  such  sacredness  was  betrothal  re- 
garded, that  even  if  a  bondmaid  who  was  bought  with 
the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a  secondary  wife 
(Exod.  xxi,  7-11),  was  guilty  of  unchastity  prior  to  her 
entering  into  that  sute,  both  she  and  her  seducer  were 
scourged,  while  the  latter  was  also  obliged  to  bring  a 
sin-offering,  and  the  priest  had  to  pray  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sin  (Lev.  xix,  20-22).  Every  betrothed 
roan  was  by  the  Mosaic  law  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice (Deut.  XX,  7). 

8.  In  the  post-exilian  period,  as  long  as  the  children 
were  miuors — which  in  the  case  of  a  son  was  up  to  thir- 
teen, and  a  daughter  to  twelve  years  of  age— the  pa- 
rents could  betroth  them  to  any  one  they  chose ;  but 
when  they  became  of  age  their  consent  was  required 
(Maimonides,  HUchoth  hhuth^  iii,  11 ,  12).  Occasionally 
the  whole  business  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence  the  case  might  arise  which 
is  supposed  by  the  Talmudists  {Yebam,  2,  §  6, 7),  that  a 
man  might  not  be  aware  to  which  of  two  sisters  he  was 
betrothed*  So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice 
of  a  wife  is  sometimes  intrusted  to  a  professional  woman 
styled  a  kkdfbeh ;  and  it  is  sekiom  that  the  bridegroom 
sees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the  marriage  has 
taken  place  (Lane,  i,  209-211).  It  not  unfrequently 
happened,  however,  that  the  selection  of  partners  for 
life  was  made  by  the  young  people  themselves.  For 
this,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
the  festivals  in  the  Temple  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remark 
in  the  Mishna :  "  K.  Simeon  ben-Gamaliel  says.  There 
were  never  more  joyous  festivals  in  Israel  than  the  16th 
of  Ab  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  the  maid- 
ens of  Jerusalem  used  to  oome  out  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, which  they  borrowed,  in  order  not  to  shame 
those  who  had  none  of  their  own,  and  which  they  had 
immersed  [for  fear  of  being  polluted].  Thus  arrayed, 
these  maidens  of  Jerusalem  went  out  and  danced  in 
the  vineyards,  singing,  Young  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
and  see  whom  thou  art  about  to  choose ;  fix  not  thine 
eye  upon  beauty,  but  look  rather  to  a  pious  family;  for 


gracefulneflB  is  deceit,  and  beauty  is  vanity,  bat  the 
woman  that  fears  the  Lord,  she  is  worthy  of  praise** 
{MeffiUa,  iv,  8).  Having  made  his  choice,  the  young 
man  or  his  father  informed  the  maiden's  father  of  it, 
whereupon  the  young  people  were  legally  betrothed. 
The  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feMt  made  in  the 
house  of  the  bride  {Jebamath,4S  a;  Taatuthj  26  b;  Pe*- 
•achim,  49  a;  Kidduthin, 45  b),  and  is  called  *)*nC*)T^p 
made  mcredy  for  by  it  the  bride  was  made  sacred  to  her 
bridegroom,  and  was  not  to  be  touched  by  any  one  else. 
It  is  also  called  'pOT^K,  which  may  be  from  Oi«  = 
ttJiK,  to  betroth.  For  a  betrothal  to  be  legal,  it  has  to 
be  effected  in  one  of  the  following  three  modes :  I.  By 
money y  or  money's  worth,  which,  according  to  the  school 
of  Shammai,  must  be  a  denar  (HS*^*!) = 90  grains  of  pure 
gold,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  a  peruiak 
(nMl*iB)=half  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  and  which  is  to 
be  given  to  the  maiden,  or,  if  she  is  a  minor,  to  her  fa- 
ther, as  betrothal  price  (^'^Cjrr'^p  C]03) ;  2.  By  letter  or 
contract  (^'^01'T^X  "^IDO),  which  the  young  man,  either 
in  person  or  through  a  proxy,  has  to  give  to  the  maiden, 
or  to  her  father  when  she  is  a  minor;  or,  8.  By  cohabita- 
tion (nx'^a,  tt8u$)j  when  the  yoong  man  and  maiden, 
having  pronounced  the  betrothal  formula  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  retire  into  a  separate  room.  This,  how- 
ever, is  considered  immodest,  and  the  man  is  scourged 
{Kiddushin,  12  b).  The  legal  formuU  to  be  pronounced 
is, "  Behold,  thou  art  betrothed  or  sanctified  to  me  (HaPI 
bxiOil  n©^  ma  'h  n»'7ip«  rx),  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel"  {Kiddushin,  i,  1 ;  iv,  9 ; 
Tonfiha  Kethuboth,  iv;  Kethuboth,  iv,  8;  Maimonidea, 
HUchoth  Jshuthf  iii;  £ben  Ha-Ezer,  xxxii),  lliough 
betrothment,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  the  beginning 
of  marriage  itself,  and,  like  it,  could  only  be  broken  off 
by  a  regular  biU  of  divorcement  (oa),  yet  twelve  months 
were  generally  allowed  to  intervene  between  it  and  act- 
ual marriage  (HBin)  in  the  case  of  a  maiden,  to  prepare 
her  outfit,  and  thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  widow  {Kethu- 
bothy  hi  a).  The  intercourse  of  the  betrothed  during 
this  period  was  regulated  by  the  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  (Mishna,  Kethuboth,  v,  2).  When  this  more 
solemn  betrothment  ('j'^ttJI^'^p)  was  afterwards  united 
with  the  marriage  ceremony  (HBin),  engayementg 
(■p3'!l©)  more  in  our  sense  of  the  word  took  iu  place. 
Its  nature  and  obligation  will  best  be  understood  by  pe- 
rusing the  contents  of  the  contract  (O'^SOr)  which  m 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties,  and  which  is  as  foUowa: 
**  May  he  who  declares  the  end  fh>m  the  beginning  give 
stability  to  the  words  of  this  oofitract,  and  to  the  cov- 
enant made  between  these  two  parties !  namely,  between 
A,  bachelor,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  B,  and  C,  who 
is  proxy  f«r  his  daughter  D,  sphister.  The  said  A, 
bachelor,  engages,  under  happy  auspices,  to  take  the 
afore-mentioned  D,  spinster,  by  marriage  and  betrothal 
(T^ttJI'T^pl  nc'irr),  according  to  the  law  of  Moms  and 
Israel.  These  henceforth  are  not  to  conceal  anything 
from  each  other  appertaining  to  money  or  goods,*  but  to 
have  equal  power  over  their  property.  Moreover,  B, 
the  said  father  of  the  bridegroom,  b  to  dress  his  son  in 
goodly  apparel  before  the  marriage,  and  to  give  the  sum 
of . . .  in  cash ;  whilst  C,  father  of  the  said  bride,  is  to 
give  his  daughter  before  the  marriage  a  dowry  in  cash 
to  the  amount  of ...  as  well  as  jeweflery  to  the  amount 
of ...  to  dress  her  in  goodly  apparel  corresponding  to 
the  dowry,  to  give  her  an  outfit,  and  the  bridegroom  the 
Talith  (n'tba),  I  e.  the  fringed  wrapper  used  at  prayer 
[see  Fmnok],  and  Kittd  (^O'^p),  i.  e.  the  while  burial 
garment,  in  harmony  with  his  position  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dowry.  The  marriage  is  to  be  (D.V.)  on 
the  ...  in  the  place  ...  at  the  expense  of  the  said  C; 
the  bride's  father,  vd,  if  agreed  to  by  both  partie^  mav 
take  place  within  the  specified  period.    Kow  the  twx> 
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parties  hare  pledged  themselves  to  all  this,  and  have 
uken  upon  themselves  by  an  oath  to  abide  by  it,  on  the 
penalty  of  the  great  anathema,  and  at  the  peril  of  for- 
feiting half  the  dowry ;  but  the  forfeit  is  not  to  absolve 
from  the  anathema,  nor  is  the  anathema  to  absolve  from 
the  forfeit.  The  said  father  of  the  bride  also  under- 
takes to  board  at  his  table  the  newly-married  couple  for 
the  space  of . .  .  and  furnish  them  with  lodgings  fur  the 
space  of .  .  .  The  surety  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom 
is  E,  son  of  F ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  G,  son  of  y. 
The  two  bridal  parties,  however,  guarantee  that  these 
sureties  shall  not  suflTer  thereby.  Further,  C,  the  said 
father  of  the  bride,  is  to  give  hb  daughter  an  assurance 
letter,  that,  in  the  event  of  bis  death,  she  b  to  get  half 
the  inheritance  of  a  son  (nsT  "^^cn  nia^S) ;  whilst  the 
bridegroom  pledges  himself  to  get  his  brothers,  in  the 
event  of  his  dying  without  issue,  to  give  her  a  Chalizah 
document  [for  which  see  below],  without  any  compensa- 
tion. But  if  there  should  be  dispute  or  delay  on  the 
subject,  which  God  forbid,  the  decision  is  to  be  left  to 
the  Jewish  congregation.  We  have  taken  all  this  in 
possession  from  the  party  and  sureties,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  parties,  so  that  everj'thing  aforementioned 
may  be  observed,  with  the  usuid  witness  which  quali- 
lied  us  to  take  care  of  it.  Done  this  day  . . .  Every- 
thing must  be  observed  and  kept.  (Signed) . .  .''  (Comp. 
XachUu  Skiva,  9  b).  This  contract,  which  is  written 
in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  is  used  by  all  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
present  day. 

II L  Marriage  Ceremonies, — 1.  In  the  pre-Mosaic  pe- 
riod, when  the  proposals  were  accepted,  and  the  mar- 
riage-price (nniS),  as  well  as  the  sundry  other  gifts 
dra),  were  duly  distributed,  the  bridegroom  drin) 
could  at  once  remove  the  bride  (nbs)  from  her  fathers 
house  to  his  own  house,  and  this  removal  of  the  maiden, 
under  the  benedictions  of  her  family,  but  without  any 
definite  religious  ceremony  whatever,  and  cohabitation, 
consummated  and  expressed  marriage  (nsx  npb). 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Isaac,  when  meeting  Eleazar  and 
Kebekah  in  the  field,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  the 
former  of  what  had  transpired,  took  Rebekah  to  the  tent 
of  his  departed  mother,  and  this  without  further  cere- 
mony constituted  the  marriage,  and  she  therebg  became 
his  wife  (M^xb  lb  '^nni.  Gen.  xxiv,  68-67).  Under 
more  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  when  the  bride 
had  not  at  once  to  quit  her  parental  roof  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  friend,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  but 
where  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parents,  it  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  invited,  and  which  lasted 
seven  days  (Gen.  xxix,  22,27).  On  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  future  husband 
veiled,  or,  more  property,  in  an  outdoor  wrapper  or  shawl 
(r)*^9X),  which  nearly  enveloped  her  whole  form,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the  person,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  deception  practiced  on  Jacob  ((Jen.  xxiv,  65 ; 
xxix,  23)  and  on  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  14). 

2.  With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in 
the  Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  approval 
in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii,  17 ;  v,  18 ;  Isa.  Ixii,  5),  and 
in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the  more  definite 
one  of  years,  we  must  take  into  account  the  very  early 
age  at  which  persons  arrive  at  puberty  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries.. In  modem  Egypt  marriage  takes  place  in  gen- 
eral before  the  bride  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
frequently  when  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  occasion- 
ally when  she  is  only  ten  (Lane,  i,  208).  The  Mosaic 
law  prescribes  no  civil  or  religious  forms  for  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  The  contract  or  promise  made  at 
the  payment  of  the  marriage-price,  or  when  the  service 
which  was  required  in  its  stead  was  rendered,  constitu- 
ted the  solemn  bond  which  henceforth  united  the  es- 
poused parties,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  pointed  out 
in  tlie  preceding  sections,  that  a  betrothed  maiden  was 
both  called  a  married  womart^  and  was  legally  treated 


as  luch.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  an- 
cient custom  of  celebrating  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  by  a  feast,  which  lasted  seven  days  (Gen.  xxix. 
22,  27),  must  have  become  pretty  general  by  this  time. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  Samson  went  to  Timnath 
to  take  his  wife,  he  made  there  a  feast,  which  continued 
for  seven  days,  accorduig  to  the  usage  of  young  men  on 
such  occasions  (D'^Hinan  llZSy'^  "p  "^3),  that  the  parents 
of  the  bride  invited  thirty  young  men  (i/tot  rov  wfi^at- 
voc,  Matt,  ix,  15)  to  honor  hb  nuptiab,  and  that  to  re- 
lieve their  entertainment,  Samson,  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  custom  amon^  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pro- 
posed enigmas  (Judg.  xiv,  10-18).  We  afterwards  find 
that  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  with  nuptbl  crowns 
(Cant,  iii,  11;  Isa.  Ixi,  10)  made  of  various  materiab 
— gold,  silver,  myrtle,  or  olive — varying  in  costliness 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  (Mbh- 
na,  Sota^  ix,  14 ;  Gemara^  49  a  and  b;  Selden,  Ux,  Ebr, 
ii,  15),  and  that  the  bride  especially  wore  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, and  a  peculiar  girdle  (Psa.  xlv,  13, 14 ;  Isa.  xlix, 
18;  Jer.  ii,  12),  whence  in  fact  she  derived  her  name 
KaUah  (nb3),  which  signifies  the  omamenled,  the 
adorned.  Thus  attired,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
led  in  joyous  procession  through  the  streets,  accompa- 
nied by  bands  of  singers  and  musicians  (Jer.  vii,  34; 
XXV,  10;  xxxiii,  11),  and  saluted  by  the  greetings  of 
the  maidens  of  the  place,  who  manifested  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  nuptial  train  (Cant,  iii,  11),  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  or  that  of  hb  father.  Here  the 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  the 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  at  which  roost  probably 
that  sacred  covenant  was  concluded  which  came  into 
vogue  during  the  post-Mosaic  period  (Prov.  ii,  17 ;  Ezek. 
xvi,  8;  MaL  ii,  14).  The  bride,  thickly  veiled,  was  then 
conducted  to  the  (n*in)  bridal  chamber  (Gen.  xxix,  28 ; 
Judg.  XV,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  6),  where  a  nuptial  couch  (ilfin) 
was  prepared  (Psa.  xix,  5 ;  Joel  ii,  16)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  facility  for  ascertaining  the  following  morn- 
ing whether  she  had  preserved  her  maiden  purity ;  for 
in  the  absence  of  the  aigna  virgimtatis  she  was  stoned 
to  death  before  her  father's  house  (Deut.  xxii,  13-21). 

8.  In  the  period  after  the  exile  the  proper  age  for 
marriage  is  fixed  in  the  Mishna  at  eighteen  (Abothf  v, 
31),  and  though,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  morality, 
puberty  was  regarded  as  the  desirable  age,  yet  men  gen- 
erally married  when  they  were  seventeen  (Jebamoth,  62; 
Kiddushin,  29).  The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage  in 
the  case  of  a  man  under  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  twelve  years  and  a  day 
(Buxtorf,  Synagog,  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The  day  originally 
fixed  for  marriage  was  Wednesday  for  maidens  and  Fri- 
day for  widows  (Mbhna,  Kethuboth,  i,  1).  But  the  Tal- 
mud already  partially  dbcarded  this  arrangement  (Ge- 
mara,  t&idLS  a),  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  quite 
obsolete  {Eben  Ua-Ezar^  Ixv).  The  primitive  practice 
of  the  sages,  however,  has  been  resumed  among  the  or- 
thodox Jews  in  Russia,  Poland,  etc  The  wedding-feast 
was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  {Kethu- 
boihf  8  a,  10  a),  and  in  the  evening,  for  the  bridal  pair 
fasted  all  day,  since  on  it,  as  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
they  confessed  their  sins,  and  their  transgressions  were 
forgiven.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the  bride,  with 
her  hair  flowing,  and  a  myrtle  wreath  on  her  head  (if 
she  was  a  maiden,  Mbhna,  Kethubotk,  ii,  1),  was  con- 
ducted, with  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  by  her  relations  and  friends,  who 
were  adorned  with  chaplets  of  myrtle,  and  carried  palm 
branches  in  their  hands  {Kethuboth,  16, 17 ;  Sabbath,  1 10 
a;  Soto,  49  b).  The  streets  through  which  the  nuptial 
procession  passed  were  lined  with  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael, who  greeted  the  joyous  train,  and  scattered  before 
them  cakes  and  roasted  ears  of  wheat,  while  fountains 
freely  poured  forth  wine  (Kethuboth,  lb  b;  Berachoth, 
50  b).  Having  reached  the  house,  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  the  groomsmen,  met  the  bride,  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  threshold.    The  Kethib- 
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bah  {T^^^^^^)= donatio  propter  or  ante  nuptiaSy  or  the 
marruige-flettleinent,  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Tobit 
(viif  16),  was  then  written,  which  in  the  case  of  a  maid- 
en always  pronuses  200,  and  in  the  case  of  a  widow  100 
denar  (each  deuar  being  equal  to  90  grains  of  pure  gold), 
whether  the  parties  are  rich  or  poor  (Mishna,  Kethu- 
bothy  i,  2),  though  it  may  be  enlarged  by  a  special  cove- 
nant (na^ra  nBOir).  The  dowry  could  not  be 
claimed  until  the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  by  divorce  (t^.  v,  1),  though 
advances  might  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (ix,  8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  n^oman  lost  all  power  over 
lier  property,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  husband,  un- 
less he  had  previously  to  marriage  renounced  his  right 
to  it  (viii,  1 ;  ix,  1).  The  marriage  must  not  be  cele- 
brated before  thb  settlement  is  written  {Baba  KamOy 
89).  The  wording  of  this  instrument  has  undergone 
various  changes  in  the  course  of  time  {Kethubofhy  82  6). 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  Talmud,  by  Mai- 
monides,  etc,  is  as  follows :  **  Upon  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  on  the  ...  of  the  month,  in  the  year  ...  of 
the  creation  of  the  worid,  according  to  the  computation 
ailopted  in  this  place.  A,  son  of  B,  said  to  C,  spinster, 
daughter  of  E,  *  Be  thou  my  wife  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  Israel,  and  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  husbands,  who  work  for  their  wives, 
honor  them,  maintain  them,  and  provide  for  them  hon- 
estly; I  also  give  thee  the  dowry  of  thy  viiginity,  200 
silver  SiUy  which  belong  to  thee  by  the  law,  as  well  as 
thy  food,  thy  apparel,  and  whatsoever  is  required  for 
thy  maintenance,  and  I  will  go  in  to  thee  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  whole  earth.'  And  C,  the  spinster, 
consented,  and  became  his  wife.  The  dowry  which  she 
brought  him  from  the  house  of  her  father,  in  silver, 
gold,  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  in  apparel,  domestic 
utensils,  and  bedding,  amounts  to  .  .  .  pure  silver,  and 
A,  the  bridegroom,  has  consented  to  add  to  it  from  his 
own  property  the  same  sum;  and  the  bridegroom  said 
thus :  '  I  undertake  for  myself  and  my  heirs  afler  me  the 
security  for  this  Kethubah,  this  dowry  and  this  addi- 
tion, 8o  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  from  the  best  and 
most  choice  of  my  possessions  which  I  have  under  the 
whole  heaven,  which  I  have  acquired  or  shall  acquire 
in  real  or  personal  property.  All  this  property  is  to  be 
mortgaged  and  pledged,  yea,  even  the  coat  which  I  have 
on  is  to  go  in  <»rder  to  pay  this  Kethubah,  this  dowry 
and  this  addition,  from  this  day  to  all  eternity.'  And 
the  surety  of  this  Kethubah y  this  dowry  and  this  addi- 
tion, A,  the  bridegroom,  has  undertaken  in  the  strict- 
ness of  all  the  Kethubahs  and  supplement  instruments 
usual  among  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  which  are 
written  according  to  the  order  of  our  sages  of  blessed 
memory,  not  after  the  manner  of  a  mere  visionary  prom- 
ise or  empty  formula.  We  have  taken  possession  of  it 
from  A,  the  bridegroom,  and  given  it  to  C,  spinster, 
daughter  of  E,  according  to  all  that  is  written  and  ex- 
plained above,  by  means  of  such  a  garment  as  is  legal 
in  the  taking  of  possession.  All  this  yea  and  amen. 
(Signed)  .  .  ."  Comp.  Mairoonides,  Jad  lla-Chazaka 
Hilchoth  Jebum  Ve-ChelizOy  iv,  83.  Among  the  more 
modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  for  the 
bridegroom  to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (Picart, 
i,  239) — a  custom  which  also  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans (Smith, /)w^.  o/'i4»i/.  p.  604).  Some  writers  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T. 
(Exod.  XXXV,  22;  Isa.  iii,  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring 
was  nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  to- 
ken of  fidelity  ((ren.  xli,  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a 
family  (Luke  xv,  22).  According  to  Selden  it  was  orig- 
inally given  as  an  equivalent  for  dowry-money  {Uxor 
Ebraic.  ii,  14).  After  the  document  was  handed  over  to 
the  bride,  crowns,  varying  in  expense  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  were  placed  upon  the  heads 
of  the  bridal  pair  {SotOy  49  a,  b),  and  they,  with  their 
relations  and  friends,  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast; 


the  marriage-feast  was  enlivened  by  the  gueittfl,  who 
sang  various  songs  and  asked  each  other  amusing  rid- 
dles {BercKhothy  81  a ;  Nedarimy  51  a),  paicbed  com  waa 
distributed  among  the  guests  if  the  bride  was  a  virgin 
{KetK  ii),  and  when  the  meal  was  concluded  wiih  cus- 
tomary prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  bridegroom  supple- 
mented it  with  pronouncing  over  a  cup  of  wine  the  seven 
nuptial  benedictions  (nsia  ?au)  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  ten  persons  (Kethubothy  7  b),  which  gave  the 
last  religious  consecration  to  the  marriage-covenant,  and 
which  are  as  follows :  L  **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Ix)rd  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  created  everything 
for  thy  glory."  ii  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  oiir  God, 
king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  created  man."  iii. 
**  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  mii- 
verse,  who  hast  created  man  in  thine  image,  in  the  im- 
age of  the  likeness  of  thy  own  form,  and  hast  prepared 
for  him,  in  himself,  a  building  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
specie*.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  creator  of  man." 
iv.  ♦*  The  barren  woman  shall  rejoice  exceedingly,  and 
shout  for  joy  when  her  children  are  gathered  around  her 
in  delight.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  rejoioest 
Zion  in  her  children."  v.  "Make  this  loving  pair  U* 
rejoice  exceedingly,  as  thou  hast  made  thy  creature  re- 
joice in  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  beginning.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  rejoicest  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride."  vL  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  ordained  joy  and  gladness, 
bride  and  bridegroom,  delight  and  song,  pleasure  and 
intimacy,  love  and  friendship,  peace  and  concord ;  speed- 
ily, O  Lord  our  God,  let  there  be  heard  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  joy 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  voice  of  jubilant  bride- 
grooms under  their  canopies,  and  of  the  young  men  at 
the  nuptial  feast  playing  music.  Blessed  art  thou,  (> 
Lord  our  God,  who  makest  the  bridegroom  rejoice  with 
his  bride."  vii.  "  Remove  all  suffering  and  anger;  then 
will  the  dumb  be  heard  in  song;  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  listen  to  the  benedictions  of  the  children 
of  Jeshumn !  With  the  permission  of  oar  seniors  and 
rabbins,  and  my  masters,  let  us  bless  our  God  in  whose 
dwelling  is  joy,  and  of  whose  bounties  we  have  par- 
taken !"  to  which  the  guests  respond,  **  Blessed  be  oar 
God,  in  whose  dwelUng  is  joy,  of  whose  bounties  we 
have  partaken,  and  by  whose  goodness  we  live;"  and 
he  then  answers,  **  Then  let  us  bless  our  God,  in  whose 
dwelling  is  joy,  of  whose  bounties  we  have  partaken, 
and  by  whose  goodness  we  live"  {Kethubothy  7  b,  8). 
The  married  couple  were  then  conducted  to  an  elabo- 
rately-ornamented nuptial  chamber  (ncin,  where  the 
bridal  couch  (thalamus)  was  carefully  prepared ;  and  ac 
the  production  of  the  Imteum  vuymitati$  the  foUowinfc 
morning  (Deut.  xxii,  18-21),  which  was  anxiooaly 
awaited,  the  following  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
the  bridegroom :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  placed  a  nut  in  paradise, 
the  rose  of  the  valleys — a  stranger  must  not  rule  over 
this  sealed  fountain ;  thin  is  why  the  hind  of  love  has 
preserved  the  holy  seed  in  purity,  and  has  not  broken 
the  compact.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  cho- 
sen Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him !"  (see  Halachoth 
Gedoloihy  ed.  Vienna,  51  [comp.  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xv,  24], 
where  an  explanation  will  be  found  of  the  use  of  T12X, 
nuty  in  this  connection).  Festivities  continoed  for  aer- 
en  days  (Kethubothy  7  a). 

As  important  religious  questions  bad  to  be  pat  to  the 
bridal  pair  which  required  a  learned  man  to  do  (Gitfm, 
6 ;  Kidduthin^  6, 13),  it  was  afterwards  reaolved  that 
the  marriage-ceremony  should  be  performed  by  a  rabbi, 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  following  manner:  A  beauti- 
fully-embroidered silk  or  velvet  canopy,  aboat  three  or 
four  yards  square,  supported  by  four  long  poles,  is  held 
by  four  men  out  of  doors  on  the  day  of  the  wedding 
Under  this  chvpah  (HBin),  which  represents  the  an- 
cient bridal  chamber^  the  bridegroom  is  led  by  his  male 
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friends,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  welcomed  by 
the  joyous  spectators  with  the  exclamation,  Bktsed  is  he 
who  i$  now  come!  (XSH  "]1")a) ;  the  bride,  with  her  (ace 
veiled  (wiprfa),  is  then  brought  to  him  by  her  female 
friends  and  led  three  times  round  the  bridegroom,  in 
accordance,  as  they  say,  with  the  remark  of  Jeremiah, 
**  The  woman  shall  compass  the  man^  (xxxi,  22),  when 
'  he  takes  her  round  once  amid  the  congratulations  of  the 
bysunders,  and  then  places  her  at  his  right  hand  (Psa. 
x'lv,  10),  both  standing  with  their  faces  to  the  south  and 
their  backs  to  the  north.  The  rabbi  then  covers  the 
bridal  pair  with  the  Tdlifk,  or  fringed  wrapper,  which 
the  bridegroom  has  on  (comp.  Ruth  iii,  19;  Ezek.  xvi, 
8),  Joins  their  hands  together,  and  pronounces  over  a 
cup  of  wine  the  benediction  of  affiance  (^'^OI'lK  r3")2), 
which  is  as  follows :  **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  univerM,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  forbidden  to  us  consanguinity,  and  hast 
prohibited  us  the  betrothed,  but  hast  permitted  us  those 
whom  we  take  by  marriage  and  betrothal.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  thy  people  Israel  by 
betrothal  and  marriage"  {Kethmbotkj  7  a).  Whereupon 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  taste  of  the  cup  of  blessing, 
and  the  former  produces  a  plain  gold  ring,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  party,  puts  it  on  the  bride's  finger, 
saying,  **  Behold,  thou  art  consecrated  unto  me  with  this 
ring  according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel  ^  The 
rabbi  then  reads  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  appointed  wit^ 
nesses,  the  Kethubah^  or  the  marriage-settlement,  which 
is  written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  concludes  by  pronounc- 
ing over  another  cup  of  wine  the  seven  benedictions 
(nsns  9319),  which  the  bridegroom  in  ancient  times, 
before  the  ceremony  of  marriage  became  a  public  act 
and  was  delegated  to  the  spiritual  liead,  used  to  pro- 
nounce himself  at  the  end  of  the  meaL  The  bridegroom 
and  bride  taste  again  of  this  cup  of  blessing,  and  when 
the  glass  is  emptied  it  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  the 
bridegroom  breaks  it  with  his  foot,  as  a  symbol  to  re- 
mind them  in  the  midst  of  their  joys  that  just  as  thiti 
glass  is  destroyed,  so  Jerusalem  is  destroyed  and  trod- 
den down  under  the  foot  of  the  Gentiles.  With  this  the 
ceremony  is  concluded,  amid  the  shouts,  Map  pou  be 
happp!  (3113  bta).    See  Wedding. 

IV.  Polygamy  and  Conctdnnnge.—X,  Though  the  his- 
tory of  the  protoplasts — in  which  we  are  told  that  God 
in  the  beginning  created  a  single  pair,  one  of  each  sex 
— seems  to  exhibit  a  standard  for  monogamy,  yet  the 
Scriptures  record  that  from  the  remotest  periods  men 
had  simultaneously  several  wives,  occupying  either  co- 
ordinate or  subordinate  positions.  Against  the  opinion 
that  Lamech,  sixth  in  descent  from  Adam  through  Cain, 
introduced  polygamy — based  on  the  circumstance  thaf 
he  is  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  married  two 
wives  (Gen.  iv,  19) — is  to  be  urged  that  (I.)  Lamech  is 
the  first  whose  marriage  or  taking  of  a  wife  b  recorded, 
and  consequently  it  b  impossible  to  say  how  many  wives 
his  five  progenitors  had;  (2.)  The  mention  of  Lamcch's 
two  wives  is  incidental,  and  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  sacred  historian  had  to  notice  the  useful  inven- 
tions made  by  their  respective  sons  Jabal,  Jubal,  and 
Tubal-Cain,  as  well  as  to  give  the  oldest  piece  of  rhyth- 
mical composition  which  was  addressed  to  the  wives,  cel- 
ebrating one  of  these  inventions;  and  (3.)  If  polygamy 
had  been  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  Lamech,  the 
sacred  writer  would  have  as  distinctly  mentioned  it  as 
he  mentions  the  things  which  were  first  introduced  by 
Lamech's  sons.  The  manner  in  which  Sarah  urges 
Abraham  to  take  her  servant  Ilagar,  and  the  fact  that 
Sarah  herself  gives  the  maiden  to  her  own  husband 
(n:9Kb)  to  be  his  wife,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
patriarch  accepts  the  proposal  (Gen.  xvi,  1-4),  unques- 
tionably show  that  it  was  a  common  custom  to  have 
one  or  more  secondary  wives.    In  fact,  it  is  distinctly 


mentioDed  that  Nahor,  Abraham's  own  brother,  who  had 
eight  sons  by  Biilcah,  his  principal  wife,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  require  another  wife  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  progeny,  had  nevertheless  a  secondaiy  wife 
(lOJlbB),  l^  whom  he  had  four  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21-24). 
Besides,  it  is  now  pretty  generaUy  admitted  that  Gen. 
XXV,  1  describes  Abraham  himself  to  have  taken  anoth- 
er or  secondary  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  Sarah,  in  addition 
to  Uagar,  who  was  given  to  him  by  his  principal  wife, 
as  is  evident  from  (Jen.  xxv,  6 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  82,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  taken  her  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
an  heir.  If  any  more  proof  be  wanted  for  the  preva- 
lence of  polygamy  in  the  patriarchal  age,  we  refer  to 
Esau,  who,  to  please  his  father,  married  his  cousin  Ma- 
halath  in  addition  to  the  several  wives  whom  he  had 
(Gen.  xxviii,8, 9) ;  and  to  Jacob,  who  had  not  the  slight- 
est scruple  to  marry  two  sisters,  and  take  two  half-wives 
at  the  same  time  (Gen.  xxix,  2S-80 ;  xxx,  4, 9),  which 
would  be  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  poIyga> 
my  was  something  strange.  Though  sacred  hbtory  is 
silent  about  the  number  of  wives  of  the  twelve  patri- 
archs, yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  and  grandchildren  which  Benjamin  had 
at  so  early  an  age  (Gen.  xlvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  38-41 ; 
1  Chron.  vii,  6-12 ;  viii,  1),  must  have  been  the  result  of 
polygamy ;  and  that  Simeon,  at  all  events,  had  more 
than  one  wife  (Exod.  vi,  15).  The  extraordinary  rate 
at  which  the  Jews  increased  in  Egypt  implies  that  they 
practiced  polygamy  during  their  bondage.  Thb  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  incidental  notice  that 
Asher,  Judah's  grandson,  had  4wo  wives  (1  Chron.  iv,  5 
with  ii,  24);  that  Caleb,  Judah's  great-grandson,  had 
three  principal  and  two  subordinate  wives  (1  Chron.  ii, 
9, 18,  42,  46,  48) ;  that  Aharaim,  probably  Benjamin's 
great-grandson,  had  three  wives  (1  Chron.  viii,  8-11); 
and  that  Moses  had  two  wives  (Exod.  ii,  21 ;  Nirnib.  xii, 
1) ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  as- 
sumes the  exbtence  of  polygamy  (Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Deut. 
xxv,  47).  Still,  the  theory  of  monogamy  seems  to  be 
exhibiteil  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons  (Gen. 
vi,  18 ;  vii,  7, 13 ;  viii,  16),  of  Aaron,  and  of  Eleazar. 

In  judging  of  thb  period  we  must  take  into  regard 
the  following  considerations:  (1.)  The  principle  of  mo- 
nogamy was  retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
by  the  distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  original 
wife  and  the  secondary  wives,  or,  as  the  A.y.  terms 
them, "  concubines** — a  term  which  b  objectionable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit  and 
unrecognised  position,  whereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  her  rights  were 
secured  by  law.  The  position  of  the  Hebrew  concubine 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  the  sole  dbtinction  between  her 
and  the  wife  consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  ciril  law :  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church  the  marriage  was  perfectly  valid  (Bingham,  A  nt, 
xi,  5,  §  1 1).  It  b  worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  piUegfth 
(^^ip;  A.V.  "concubine")  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Mo- 
saic law.  The  terms  used  are  either  "  wife"  (Deut.  xxi, 
15)  or  "  maid-servant"  (Exod.  xxi,  7) ;  the  latter  apply- 
ing to  a  purchased  wife.  (2.)  The  motive  which  led  to 
:  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of  progeny  which 
is  prevalent  throughout  Eastern  countries,  and  was  es- 
pecially powerful  am(»ng  the  Hebrews.  (8.)  The  power 
of  a  parent  over  hb  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave 
(the  postestas  patria  and  dominica  of  the  Romans),  was 
paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led  ui  many 
cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are  otherwise  quite 
unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  cases  where  it  was 
adopted  by  the  husband  at  the  request  of  hit  tr(/e,  under 
the  idea  that  children  bom  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  the  children  of  the  mistress  (Gen.  xvi,  8 ; 
xxx,  4, 9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  father  (Gen.  xxix,  23, 28 ;  Exod.  xxi, 
i  9, 10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  thus  legal- 
ized and  systematized,  justified  to  a  certain  extent  by 
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the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only  without  offence 
to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  would  feel  most  deeply  injured  by  it, 
is  a  very  different  thing  (rom  what  polygamy  would  be 
in  our  own  state  of  society. 

2.  In  the  case  of  polygamy,  as  in  that  of  other  na- 
tional customs,  the  Mosaic  law  adheres  to  the  estab- 
lished usage.  Hence  there  is  not  only  no  express  stat- 
ute to  prohibit  polygamy,  which  was  previously  held 
lawful,  but  the  Mosaic  law  presupposes  its  existence  and 
practice,  bases  its  legislation  thereupon,  and  thus  au- 
thorizes it,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  enactments : 
1.  It  is  ordained  that  a  king  *'  shall  not  multiply  wives 
unto  bimseir  (Deut.  xvii,  17),  which,  as  bishop  Patrick 
rightly  remarks,  "is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  more 
wives  than  one,  but  not  to  have  an  excessive  number, 
after  the  manner  of  Eastern  kings,  whom  Solomon  seems 
to  have  imitated  ;*'  thus,  in  fact,  legalizing  a  moderate 
number.  The  Mishna  {Sanhedrin,  ii,  4),  the  Talmud 
{Babylon  Sanhedrin^  21  a),  Rashi  (on  DtuU  xvii,  17), 
etc,  in  harmony  with  ancient  tradition,  regard  eighteen 
wives,  including  half  wives,  as  a  moderate  number,  and 
as  not  violating  the  injunction  contained  in  the  expres- 
idon  ^  multiply P  2.  The  law  enacts  that  a  man  is  not 
to  marry  his  wife's  sister  to  vex  her  while  she  lives 
(Lev.  xviii,  18),  which,  as  the  same  prelate  justly  urges, 
manifestly  means  "  that  though  two  wives  at  a  time,  or 
more,  were  permitted  in  those  days,  no  man  should  take 
two  sisters  (as  Jacob  had  formerly  done)  begotten  of  the 
same  father  or  bom  of  the  same  mother;*'  or,  in  other 
words,  a  man  is  at  liber^  to  take  another  wife  besides 
the  tirst,  and  during  her  lifetime,  provided  only  they  are 
not  sisters.  8.  The  law  of  primogeniture  (Deut  xxi, 
15-17)  actually  presupposes  the  case  of  a  man  having 
two  wives,  one  beloved  and  the  other  not,  as  it  was  with 
Jacob  and  his  two  wives,  and  ordains  that  if  the  one 
less  beloved  is  the  mother  of  hb  first-bom,  the  husband 
is  not  to  transfer  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  son 
of  his  favorite  wife,  but  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  first- 
bom  who  is  actually  so.  4.  £xod.  xxi,  9, 10,  permits  a 
father  who  had  given  his  son  a  bondwoman  for  a  wife, 
to  give  him  a  second  wife  of  freer  birth^  and  prescribes 
how  the  first  is  then  to  be  treated — that  she  is  to  have 
alimony,  clothes,  and  the  conjugal  duty;  and  6.  Deut. 
XXV,  47  expressly  enjoins  that  a  man.  though  having  a 
wife  already,  is  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow. 

Having  existed  before  the  Mosaic  law,  and  being  ac- 
knowledged and  made  the  basis  of  legislation  by  it,  po- 
lygamy continued  in  full  force  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  Thus,  during  the  govemment  of  the  judges, 
we  find  Gideon,  the  celebrated  judge  of  Israel,  "had 
many  wives,  and  three  score  and  ten  sons"  (Judg.  viii, 
30) ;  Jair  the  Gileadite,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirty 
grown-up  sons  (Judg.  x,  4)  and  a  proportionate  number 
(»f  daughters.  Ibzan,  another  judge  of  Israel,  had  thirty 
full-grown  sons  and  thirty  full-grown  daughters  (Judg. 
xii,  9) ;  and  Abdon,  also  a  judge  of  Israel,  had  forty 
adult  sons  and  thirty  adult  daughters— which  waa  ut- 
terly impossible  without  polygamy ;  the  pious  Elkanah, 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet,  had 
two  wives  (1  Sam.  i,  2).  Dunng  the  monarchy,  we 
find  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  many  wives  and 
half  wives  (2  Sam.  iii,  7;  xii,  8);  David,  the  royal 
singer  of  Israel,  "their  best  king,"  as  bishop  Patrick  re- 
marks in  his  comment  on  Lev.  xviii,  18,  "who  read 
(tod's  law  day  and  night,  and  could  not  but  understand 
it,  took  many  wives  vrithout  any  reproof;  nay,  God 
gave  him  more  than  he  had  before,  by  delivering  his 
master's  wives  to  him"  (2  Sam.  xii,  8) ;  Solomon,  the 
wise  monarch,  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  wives  and 
half  wives  (1  Kings  xi,  8) ;  Rehoboam,  his  son  and  suc- 
ressor,  had  eighteen  wives  and  three  score  half  wives 
(2  Chron.  xi,  21);  Abijah,  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Judah,  married  fourteen  wives  (2  Chron.  xiv, 
21) ;  and  Joash,  the  tenth  king,  including  David,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  878  to  888,  had  two  wives  given  to 
him  by  the  godly  high-priest  Jehoiada,  who  restored 


both  the  throne  of  David  and  the  worship  of  the  tmc 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (2  Ghron.  xxiv,  S). 
A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  po- 
lygamy in  private  life  is  given  in  1  Chroiu  vii,  4,  where 
we  are  told  that  not  only  did  the  five  fathers,  all  of  them 
chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  live  in  polygamy,  but 
that  their  descendants,  numbering  86,000  men,  "bad 
many  wives."  De  Wettc,  indeed,  affirms  that  "the 
Hebrew  moral  teachers  speak  decidedly  for  monogamy, 
as  is  evident  from  their  always  speaking  of  one  wife, 
and  from  the  high  notion  which  they  have  of  a  good 
wedded  wife — 'A  virtnous  woman  is  the  diadem  of  her 
husband,  but  a  bad  wife  b  like  rottenness  in  the  bones* 
(Prov.  xii,  4);  *  Whoso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  happi- 
ness' (xviii,  22);  *A  house  and  wealth  are  an  inherit- 
ance from  parents,  but  a  discreet  wife  is  from  the  Lord' 
(xix,  14).  Prov.  xxxi,  10>81  describes  an  industrious 
and  managing  wife  in  such  a  manner  as  one  only  could 
be  it"  {ChritfL  Sitienlekre,  vol  iii,  sec  472).  Similarly 
Ewald :  "  Wherever  a  prophet  alludes  to  matrimonial 
matters,  he  always  assumes  faithful  and  sacred  monoga- 
my contracted  for  the  whole  life  as  the  legal  one"  (JHe 
A  Uerthumer  ItraeU,  p.  177  sq.).  But  we  have  exactly 
analogous  passages  where  parental  felicity  is  described : 
"A  wise  son  is  happiness  to  the  father,  but  a  foolish  son 
is  the  grief  of  his  mother"  (Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20) ;  "A 
wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instraction"  (xiii,  1) ;  and 
upon  the  same  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  said  that 
the  theory  of  having  only  one  son  is  assumed  by  the 
sacred  moralist,  because,  when  speaking  of  happiness  or 
misery,  which  parents  derive  from  their  offspring,  only 
one  son  is  alluded  to.  Besides,  the  facts  which  we  have 
enumerated  cannot  be  set  aside  by  argumentsi 

8.  As  nothing  is  said  in  the  post-exilian  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  discourage  polygamy,  this  ancient  practice 
also  continued  among  the  Jews  during  this  period. 
During  the  second  Temple,  we  find  that  Herod  the 
Great  had  nine  wives  (Josephus,  Ant,  x\-ii,  1,  8);  his 
two  sons,  Archelaus  the  Ethnarch,  and  Antipas  the  Te- 
trarch  of  Galilee,  had  each  two  wives  (Josephus,  A  n/. 
xvii,  18, 2 ;  xviii,  5, 1) ;  and  John  the  Baptist  and  other 
Jews,  who  censured  the  one  for  violating  the  Moaaic 
law  by  the  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother's  wife  who 
had  children  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  18,  2),  and  the  other 
for  marrying  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 
Herod-Philip  (Matt,  xiv,  8,  4;  Mark  vi,  17,  18;  Luke 
ill,  19),  raised  no  cry  against  their  practicing  polygamy ; 
because,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  "  the  Jews  of  those  days 
adhered  to  their  ancient  practice  to  have  many  wivea 
at  the  same  time"  (Josephus,  ^  n/.  xvii,  1, 2).  In  har- 
mony with  this  ancestral  custom,  the  post-exilian  legia- 
lation  enacted  various  statutes  to  regulate  polygamy 
and  protect  the  rights  and  settlement  of  each  wife 
(Mishna,  Jebamoth,  iv,  11;  Kethubothy  x,  1-6;  Kiddm- 
shinf  ii,  7).  As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prevalence 
and  legality  of  polygamy  during  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  circumstance  which  is  recorded 
in  the  Talmud :  Twelve  widows  appealed  to  their  broth- 
er-in-law to  perform  the  duty  of  ZmV,  which  he  refused 
to  do,  because  he  saw  no  prospect  how  to  maintain  such 
an  additional  number  of  wives  and  possibly  a  large  in- 
crease of  children.  The  case  was  then  brought  before 
Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  promised  that  if  the  man  would 
do  the  duty  enjoined  on  him  by  the  Mosaic  law,  be 
himself  would  maintain  the  family  and  their  children, 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  every  sabbatical  year,  when 
no  produce  was  to  be  got  from  the  land  which  waa  at 
rest.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Letir,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly married  his  twelve  sisters-in-law ;  and  after 
three  years  these  twelve  wives  appeared  with  thirty -eix 
children  before  Jehudah  the  Holy  to  claim  the  prumiaed 
alimony,  as  it  was  then  the  sabbatical  year,  and  they 
actually  obtained  it  (Jerusalem  Jebamoth,  iv,  12).  Rab- 
ba  ben-Joseph,  founder  and  president  of  the  college  at 
Machuza  (A.D.  888-352),  taught  that  a  man  may  take 
as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  provided  only  that  he 
can  maintain  them  all  (Jtbamothf  66  a).     From  the 
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remtrk  in  the  Mishna,  that  a  Levir  may  many  his 
deceased  brother's  yuitr  widows  {Jthamothy  iv,  11),  the 
Babylonian  Gemara  concluded  that  it  recommends  a 
man  to  have  no  more  than  this  number  {BabyL  JAor 
motMf  44  a) ;  and  from  this  most  probably  Mohammed's 
injunction  is  derived  (Koran,  iv,  8).  It  was  Rabanu 
(iershom  ben-Jehudah  of  France  (bom  cir.  960,  died 
1028),  who,  in  the  11th  century,  prohibited  polygamy 
under  pains  of  excommunication,  saving  in  exceptional 
cases  (Grtltz,  GfsckiekU  der  Juden,  v,  406-507).  His 
motive  for  doing  so  is  a  matter  of  dispute;  the  older 
Occidental  rabbins  say  that  the  prohibition  originated 
in  a  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  family,  while  the 
Oriental  rabbins  will  have  it  that  it  was  dictated  by  the 
governments  of  Christian  countries.  His  interdict, 
however,  made  but  slow  progress,  even  in  Germany  and 
France,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  designed.  Thus  Simon 
ben- Abraham  of  Sens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
Tossaphists,  tells  us  (cir.  1200) :  "<  The  institution  of  R. 
Gershom  has  made  no  progress  either  in  our  neighbor- 
hood or  in  the  provinces  of  France.  On  the  contrary, 
it  happens  that  pious  and  learned  men  and  many  other 
people  marry  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first** 
(ff.-JoM^A,  Ebtn  Ho'Ezary  1).  The  practice  of  marry- 
ing a  second  wife  in  the  event  of  the  first  having  no  is- 
sue within  ten  years  also  obtained  in  Italy  till  about  the 
15th  century— the  pope  giving  a  special  dispensation  for 
iL  The  Spanish  Jews  never  recognised  K.  Gershom's 
interdict;  bigamy  was  practiced  in  Castile  till  the  14th 
century,  while  the  Christian  government  of  Navarre  d^ 
clared  polygamy  among  the  Jews  legal,  and  the  law 
of  king  Theobald  allowed  them  to  marry  as  many  wives 
as  they  could  maintain  and  govern,  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  divorce  any  one  of  them  without  sending 
all  away  (Kayserling,  GttchichU  der  Jvden  in  SpcmUik, 
i,  71 ).    Nor  was  the  said  interdict  acknowledged  by  the 


Jews  in  the  East;  and  monogamy  is  there  practiced 
simply  because  the  bride  makes  a  special  agreement, 
and  has  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Kethubah  (nniPS),  or 
marriaffe-^etUementf  that  her  husband  is  not  to  marry 
another  as  long  as  she  lives.  An  exception,  however,  Is 
made  in  case  there  is  no  issue.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Karaites  on  monogamy  and  polygamy,  the  celebra- 
ted Jehudah  ben-Elia  Hadassi  (flourished  1149)  re- 
marks, in  his  famous  work  against  rabbinic  Judaism, 
"The  Pentateuch  prohibits  one  to  marry  two  wives 
with  a  view  to  vex  one  of  them  dH^  mx  ■nn:sb^ 
Lev.  xviii,  18) ;  but  he  may  Uke  them  provided  he  loves 
them  and  does  not  grieve  either  of  them,  and  treats 
them  both  affectionately.  If  he  does  not  diminish  their 
food,  raiment,  and  conjugal  rights  (Exod.  xxi,  11),  he 
is  allowed  to  take  two  wives  or  more,  just  as  Elkanah 
married  Hannah  and  Peninnah,  and  as  David,  peace  be 
upon  him,  and  other  kings  and  judges  did**  {£Moi  Ha- 
CopheTf  ed.  Eupatoria,  1836,  p.  129).  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  polygamy  was  not  fuohibited  by  the  Jew- 
ish law,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  a  sin,  and  that  the  mo- 
nogamy of  the  Jews  in  the  present  day  is  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
live.  There  were,  however,  always  some  rabbins  who 
discouraged  polygamy  {A  both,  ii,  7 ;  Jebamolhf  65  a,  al.) ; 
and  the  elevated  notion  which  they  had  of  monogamy 
is  seen  in  the  statutes  which  they  enacted  that  the  high- 
priest  is  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  and  to  keep  to 
her  {Jebamoth,  58  a ;  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  I$9ure  Bia, 
xviii,  18 ;  Josephus,  AnL  iii,  12,  2) ;  and  which  the 
apostle  Paul  also  urges  on  Cliristian  bishops  (1  Tim.  iii, 
2;  Titus  1,16). 

V.  Pmteribed  Degrees  and  Law$  of  Intermarriage, — 

1.  There  were  no  prescribed  degrees  within  which  a  man 

!  was  forbidden  to  marry  in  the  pre-Moeaic  period.    On 
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the  cMtrary,  the  fact  that  Adam  married  '*bone  of  hia 
bone  and  tleBh  of  his  tiesh/'  and  that  hU  eons  married 
their  own  sisters,  rather  engendered  an  aversion  to  mar- 
ry out  of  one's  own  kindred.  Hence  we  find  that  Abra- 
ham married  his  half-sister  (Gen.  xx,  12) ;  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother,  married  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ha- 
ran,  or  his  niece  (Gen.  xi,  29) ;  Jacob  married  two  sis- 
ters at  the  same  time,  who  were  the  daughters  of  his 
mother's  brother  (Gen.  xxyiii,  2 ;  xxix,  26) ;  Esau  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxviii,  8, 9) ;  Amrara  married  his  aunt  Jochebed,  his  fa- 
ther's sister  (Kxod.  vi,  20);  and  Judah  married  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  the  widow  of  his  own  son 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  26-80).  This  aversion  to  intermarriage 
with  strangers  and  other  tribes,  which  made  Abraham 
pledge  his  faithful  steward  by  the  most  sacred  oath  not 
to  take  for  his  son  a  wife  from  the  daughters  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  xxiv,  2-4);  which  occasioned  such  **a 
grief  of  mind*'  to  Isaac,  because  his  son  Esau  married 
Uittite  women  (Gen.  xxvi,  34,  36) ;  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  family  of  Moses 
when  he  married  a  Midianitish  woman  (Exod.  ii,  21 ) ; 
was  afterwards  greatly  increased  on  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference of  creed.  The  same  feeling  of  aversion  against 
intermarriage  (iiriyafua)  with  foreigners  prevailed 
among  other  nations  of  antiqiuty,  and  may  also  have 
been  the  cause  why  marriages  with  the  nearest  of  kin 
were  practiced  am(»ng  them.  Thus  the  Athenians  were 
allowed  to  marry  half-sisters  by  the  father's  side  (Om. 
Nepos,  Proff, ;  CimoHj  i ;  Plutarch,  Cimony  iv ;  Themis- 
tocL  xxxii) ;  the  Spartans  married  half-sisters  by  the 
same  mother  (Philo,  De  spfc  leg,  p.  779) ;  and  the  As- 
syrians and  Egyptians  full  sisters  (Lucian,  Sacriff,  5 ; 
Diod.  i,  27;  PhUo,  J)e  spec,  leg,  p.  779;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturali  et  gentium^  v,  11).  In  later  times,  when  the  de- 
fire  to  preserve  purity  of  blood,  which  was  the  primary 
cause  for  not  intermarrying  with  alien  tribes,  was  su- 
perseded by  religious  motives,  the  patriarchal  instances 
of  epigamy  recorded  without  censure  during  this  period 
became  very  inconvenient.  Hence  means  were  adopted 
to  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Judah 
with  a  heathen  woman,  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  a  Ca- 
naanite  (Gen.  xxxviii,  2),  is  made  orthodox  by  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase,  the  Midrash  (BereshitA  Rahba,  c  Ixxxv), 
the  Talmud  {Pesachim^  50  a),  Rashi  (ad  loc),  etc,  by 
explaining  "^aSTdS  to  mean  i<")2r,  merchant,  as  in  Job  xl, 
80;  Prov.  xxxi,24;  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  finds  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Judah  converted  her  to  Judaism 
(m'^'^ai).  The  marriage  of  Simeon  with  a  Canaanitess 
(Geji.  xlvi,  10)  is  explained  away  in  a  similar  manner 
(comp.  Bereshith  R(Ma^  c  Ixxx ;  Rashi  on  Gen,  xlvi,  10). 

2.  The  regulations  next  introduced  in  this  respect  are 
of  a  twofold  nature : 

o.  The  most  important  change  in  the  Biblical  gamol- 
ogy  is  the  Mosaic  law  about  the  prohibited  degrees 
among  the  Israelites  themselves.  While  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  period  no  prohibition  whatever  existed  against 
marrying  one's  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  the  ^losaic 
law  (Lev.  xviii,  7-17 ;  xx,  11,  etc)  proscribes  no  less 
than  fifteen  marriages  within  specified  degrees  of  both 
consanguinity  and  affinity.  In  neither  consanguinity 
nor  affinity,  however,  does  the  law  extend  beyond  two 
degrees,  viz,  the  mother,  her  daughter,  aunt,  father's 
wife,  father's  sister,  sister  on  the  father's  side,  wife  of  the 
father's  brother,  brother's  wife  (excepting  in  the  case  of 
a  Levirate  marriage),  daughter-in-law,  granddaughter, 
either  from  a  son  or  daughter,  a  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter, or  her  granddaughter  either  from  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter, and  two  sisters  together.  The  preceding  table  ex- 
hibits these  degrees.  We  must  only  remark  that  the 
squares  stand  for  males,  the  circles  fox  females,  the  trian- 
gles within  the  squares  for  deceased,  the  numbers  refer 
to  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii, 
17,  and  that  the  husband  and  wife,  who  form  the  start- 
ing-point, are  represented  by  a  double  square  and  double 
circle.. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  taUe  that,  whU« 
some  kindred  are  proscribed,  others  are  allowed,  e.  g.  a 
father's  sister  is  forbidden  while  a  brother's  daughter  is 
noL  This  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
principle  which  onderiies  these  prohibitions.  Philipp- 
son  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
marks which  accompany  the  respective  vetoes.  The 
stepmother  is  proscribed  because  **  it  is  thy  father's  na- 
kedness" (Lev.  xviii,  8) ;  the  son's  or  daughter's  daugh- 
ter because  it  **  is  thine  own  nakedness"  (ver.  10) ;  the 
father's  or  mother's  sister  because  she  is  the  "  Cither's  or 
mother's  tiesh"  (vers.  12, 18) ;  and  the  brother's  wife  be- 
cause "  it  is  the  nakedness  of  thy  brother"  (ver.  16). 
"  From  this  it  is  evident,"  this  erudite  rabbi  submits, 
'*  that,  on  the  one  side,  son,  daughter,  and  grandchild  are 
identified  with  the  father,  while,  on  the  other  side,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  identified  with  each  other,  because 
they  have  one  and  the  same  source  ofl\fe.  Accordingly, 
we  obtain  the  following  data.  All  members  proceeding 
from  a  common  father  or  mother  constitute  one  issue, 
because  they  possess  together  the  same  source  of  life ; 
while  the  ascendants  and  the  descendaiiu  in  a  straight 
line  form  one  line,  because  they  have  one  after  the  other 
and  from  each  other  the  same  source  of  life ;  and  hence 
tlie  law — 1.  Two  members  of  the  same  issue,  or  two 
members  of  the  same  line,  are  no^  to  intermarry,  be- 
cause they  have  the  same  source  of  life.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  ascending  b  the  primary  to  each  descending  is- 
sue, and  the  descending  the  derived  to  every  ascending, 
an  ascending  issue  may  press  forward  out  of  the  straight 
line,  or  step  down  into  the  following,  i.  e.  the  primary 
into  the  one  derived  from  it;  while  the  succeeding  can- 
not go  backwards  into  the  foregoing,  i.  e.  the  derived 
into  the  primary.  Now,  as  the  man  is  the  moving  cauae 
in  carnal  intercourse,  hence  the  law — 2.  A  male  member 
of  the  succeeding  issue  must  not  marry  a  female  mem- 
ber of  the  preceding  issue,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  male 
member  of  the  preceding  may  marry  a  female  of  the 
succeeding  issue,  provided  they  are  not  both  of  a  direct 
line  Half-blood  and  step-relations  make  no  difference 
in  this  respect,  since  they  are  identified,  both  in  the  issue 
and  in  the  line,  because  husband  and  wife  become  iden- 
tified. It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  the  relationship, 
which  the  wife  always  assumes  in  marriage  with  regard 
to  her  husband,  is  such  as  a  blood  relation  bean  to  her; 
hence  it  is,  for  instance,  that  a  brother's  wife  is  pro- 
scribed, while  the  wife's  sister  is  allowed.  Thus  the 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  proscriptions  is  a  profound  one, 
and  is  fully  borne  out  by  nature.  Connubial  intercourse 
has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  third  by  the  connection 
of  two  opposites ;  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the  same 
source  of  life  is  merely  of  the  same  kind.  Hence,  when 
two,  originally  of  the  same  kind,  unite,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  true  design  of  copulation,  and  can  only  proceed  from 
an  overpowering  and  excess  of  rude  and  animal  passions. 
It  is  a  desecration  of  the  nature  and  morality  of  man, 
and  the  highest  defilement"  (Jsraelitische  Eibel,  i,688  sq.; 
3d.ed.Leipz.1868). 

Different  penalties  are  attached  to  the  infringement 
of  these  prohibitions.  The  punishment  of  death  is  to 
be  inflicted  for  marrj'ing  a  father's  wife  (Lev.  xviii,  8; 
XX,  11),  or  a  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xviii,  16;  xx,  12); 
of  death  by  fire  for  marrying  a  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter at  the  same  time  (xviii,  17 ;  xx,  14) ;  of  being  cat 
off  or  excommunicated  for  marrying  a  sister  on  the  fa- 
ther's side  or  on  the  mother's  side  (xviii,  9;  xx,  17); 
of  not  being  pardoned  for  marrying  a  father's  or  moth- 
er's sister  (xviii,  12, 13 ;  xx,  19) ;  of  not  being  pardoned 
and  childlessness  for  marrying  a  father's  brother's  wife 
(xviii,  14;  xx,  20);  and  of  childlessness  alone  for  mar- 
rying a  brother's  wife  (xviii,  16;  xx,  21),  excepting  the 
case  of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv,  5-10).  No  pen- 
alty is  mentioned  fbr  marrying  one's  mother  (xviii,  7), 
granddaughter  (xviii,  10),  or  two  sisters  together  (xviii, 
18).  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that  it  only 
specifies  three  instances  in  which  capital  poniahment  is 
to  be  inflicted. 
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The  grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were  entct- 
ed  are  reducible  to  the  following  three  hesds :  (1)  moral 
propriety;  (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  nations;  and  (3) 
social  convenience.  The  first  of  these  grounds  comes 
prominently  forward  in  the  expressions  by  which  the 
^various  offences  are  characterized,  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  approaching  **  the  flesh  of  his 
flesh.**  The  use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  horror  naturalis,  or  that  repug- 
nance with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from  mat^ 
rimonial  union  with  one  %rith  whom  he  is  connected  by 
the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  family  affection. 
On  this  subject  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  kind  between  the  affection  that  binds  the 
members  of  a  family  together,  and  that  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  these  aff^ections  cannot  take  place  without 
a  serious  shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two ;  hence 
the  desirableness  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  the 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the  mat- 
rimonial affection  may  legitimately  Uke  root.  The  sec- 
ond motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibitions  was  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as  a  peculiar  people, 
with  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii,  8),  as  well  as  of  other  hea- 
then nations  with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact. 
Marriages  within  the  proscribed  degrees  prevailed  in 
many  civilized  countries  in  historical  times,  and  were 
not  unusual  among  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  age.  For  instance,  marriages  with  half-sisters 
by  the  same  father  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch, 
Cim,  4;  ThemiatocL  32),  with  half-slaters  by  the  same 
mother  at  Sparta  (Philo,  De  gpec.  leg,  p.  779),  and  with 
full  sisters  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i,  27)  and  Persia,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  well-known  instances  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  in  the  former  (Pans,  i,  7, 1),  and  Cambyses  in 
the  latter  country  (Herod,  iii,  31).  It  was  even  believed 
that  in  some  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  hift 
mother  were  not  unusual  (Ovid,  Met.  x,3dl ;  Eurip.  /lf»- 
dronu  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have  instances  of 
marriige  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XX,  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  case  of  Amram  (Exod.  vi, 
20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  in  the  case 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  26).  Such  cases  were  Justifiable 
previous  to  the  enactmenU  of  Moses :  subsequently  to 
them  we  have  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  of  actual  marriage 
within  the  degrees,  though  the  hmguage  of  Tamar  to- 
wards her  half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  13)  implies 
the  possibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of  their  [ 
father.  The  Herods  committed  some  violent  breaches 
of  the  marriage  law.  Herod  the  Great  married  his  half- 
sister  (Ant,  xvii,  1,8);  Archelaus  his  brother's  widow, 
who  had  children  (xvii,  18, 1) ;  Herod  Antipas  his  broth- 
er's wife  (xviii,  5,  1 ;  Matt,  xiv,  3).  In  the  Christian 
Church  we  have  an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  father's 
wife  (1  Cor.  v,  1),  which  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  "forni- 
cation" (^iropviia)f  and  visits  with  the  severest  condem- 
nation. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  Ibrward  solely  in  the  esse  of  mar- 
riage with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  "  vex"  or  irritate  the  first  wife,  and  produce 
domestic  Jars. 

Besides  the  proscribed  degrees,  the  Mosaic  law  also 
forbids  the  following  intermarriages :  L  No  Israelite  is 
to  marry  the  progeny  of  incestuous  and  unlawful  copu- 
lations, or  a  ntamzer  0^'Q'Oy  Deut.  xxiii,  2).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Biblical  definition  of  this  much-disputed 
expression,  we  must  accept  the  ancient  traditional  ex- 
planation contained  in  the  Mishna,  which  is  as  follows: 
^  When  there  is  betrothal  without  transgression  of  the 
law  about  forbidden  marriages — e.  g.  if  the  daughters  of 
priests,  Levites,  or  Israelites  are  married  to  priest^  Le- 
vites,  or  Israelites  —  the  child  goes  after  the  father; 
where  there  is  betrothal,  and  this  law  has  been  trans- 
gressed— e.  g.  if  a  widow  is  married  to  a  high-priest,  a 
divorced  woman  or  one  who  performed  the  ceremony  of 
chaiilsah  to  an  ordinary  priest,  or  a  bastardess  or  a  fe- 


male ne/kin  to  an  Israelite ;  or,  vice  versa,  if  a  Jewess  is- 
married  to  a  bastard  or  netkin — the  child  goes  after  the 
inferior  party;  where  the  vroman  cannot  be  betrothed 
to  the  man,  but  might  legally  be  betrothed  to  another 
person — e.  g.,  i.  if  a  man  married  within  any  one  of  the 
degrees  proscribed  by  the  law— the  child  is  a  bastard 
or  mamzer"  {Kiddushin,  iii,  12).  IL  Any  person  who  is 
nST  5i:SB,  cujus  tegticuU  vulnerati  sunty  vel  eerie  unut 
eorum,  or  MSB^  ri*0,  cuju$  membrum  virile prceciuum 
estf  as  the  Mishna  (Jebamoth^  viii,  2)  expUins  it,  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  (Deut.  xxiii,  1).  iii.  A  man  is  not  to 
remarry  a  woman  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  who,  af- 
ter marrying  another  husband,  had  become  a  widow,  or 
been  divorced  again  (Deut.  xxiv,  2-4).  iv.  Heiresses 
are  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  another 
tribe  (Numb,  xxxvi,  &-9).  v.  A  high-priest  is  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman,  a  profane 
woman,  or  a  harlot,  and  restricte<l  to  a  pure  Jewish 
maiden  (Lev.  xxi,  18, 14).  vi  Ordinary  priesta  are  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced  women 
(Lev.  xxi,  7). 

6.  The  proscription  of  epigamy  with  non-Israelites  is 
absolute  with  regard  to  some  nations,  and  conditional 
with  regard  to  others.  The  Mosaic  law  absolutely  for- 
bids intermarriage  with  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  the  Israelites  into  idol- 
atry (Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 16 ;  DeuL  vii,d,  4) ;  and  with  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  on  account  of  national  antip- 
athy (Deut.  xxiii,  4-8) ;  while  the  prohibition  against 
marriage  with  the  Egyptians  and  Edomites  only  ex- 
tends to  the  third  generation  (Deut.  xxiii,  7, 8).  The 
Talmud,  which  rightly  expounds  the  prohibition  to*^en^ 
ter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord^  as  necessarily  ex- 
tending to  epigamy  (comp.  1  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Kiddiuhin,  iv, 
8),  takes  the  third  generation  to  mean  of  thorn  who  6f- 
came  pro»eUfte»,  i  e.  the  grandchildren  of  an  Ammonite 
or  Moabite  who  professes  Judaism  (Mishna,  Jebamothj 
viii,  8 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-^hazdka,  Issure  Biahy  xii, 
19, 20).  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  only  mentions  three  intermarriages  with  Egyp- 
tians, and  records  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  to  show 
the  evil  effects  of  it.  One  occurred  after  the  Exodus 
and  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
this  intermarriage,  while  quarrelling  with  a  brother  Jew, 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  and  suffered  capital  pun- 
ishment (Lev.  xxiv,  10-14);  the  second  occurred  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  rulership  of  the  judges,  and  tradi- 
tion endeavors  to  show  that  Ishmael,  the  murderer  of 
(jedaliah  (Jer.  xli,  1, 2),  was  a  descendant  of  Jarha,  the 
Egyptian  son-in-law  of  Sheshan  (1  Chron.  ii,84,35;  and 
Rashi,  ad  loc);  and  the  third  is  the  intermarriage  of 
Solomon,  which,  however,  is  excepted  from  the  censure 
in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  iii,  1  sq.;  xi,  1,2).  Of 
intermarriages  with  Edomites  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  in  the  O.  T. ;  the  Jewish  antipathy  against 
them  was  transmitted  down  to  a  very  late  period,  as  wo 
find  in  the  declaration  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  that  his 
soul  hates  the  inhabitants  of  Seir  (Ecclns.  iv,  25,  26), 
and  in  the  fact  that  Judas  Maccabieus  carried  on  a  dead- 
ly war  with  them  (1  Mace  v,  3 ;  2  Maoc.  xx,  15-28). 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  female  captives 
of  war  (Deut  xxi,  10-14),  which  is  evidently  designed 
to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  outrages  committed  af- 
ter the  evil  passions  have  been  stirred  up  in  the  con- 
flict. The  law,  however,  most  humanely  ordains  that 
the  captor,  before  making  her  his  wife,  should  first  al- 
low her  to  indulge  herself  for  a  full  month  in  mourn- 
ing for  her  parents,  from  whom  she  is  snatched  away, 
and  to  practice  the  following  customary  rites  expresave 
of  grief:  1.  Cut  off  the  hair  of  her  head,  which  was  the 
usual  sign  of  mourning  both  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity  (Ezra  ix,  3;  Job  i,  20;  Isa.  xv,  2; 
Jer.  vii,29;  xvi,  6;  Ezek.vii,18;  xxvii,81;  Amos  viii, 
10;  Micah  i,  16);  2.  Cot  off  her  nails,  which  were  stain- 
ed to  form  a  part  of  personal  adornment ;  and,  8.  Put  off 
the  raiment  in  which  she  was  taken  captive,  since  *^^ 
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women  who  followed  their  fathera  and  husbands  to  the 
war  put  on  their  finest  dresses  and  ornaments  previous 
to  an  engagement,  in  the  hope  of  finding  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  their  captors  in  case  of  a  defeat  (Ovid,  Remed, 
Amor,  848 ;  BusenmUUer,  Dom  alte  v,  neue  Morgenlandf 
ii,308). 

The  first  complaint  of  epigamy  with  aliens  is,  strange 
to  say,  made  against  Moses,  the  lawgiver  himself  (Numb, 
xii,  1).  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  the  law  against  in- 
termarriage was  commonly  transgressed  (Judges  iii,  6), 
and  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book  of  Proverlw, 
which  ring  with  repeated  denunciations  of  foreign  wom- 
en (Prov.  ii,  16, 17 ;  v,  8-11 ;  xv,  17),  as  well  as  from  the 
warnings  of  Isaiah  (ii,  6),  it  is  evident  that  intermar- 
riages with  foreign  women  were  generally  practiced  in 
private  life  in  after  time&  Of  the  twenty  kings  of  Is^l 
who  reigned  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  Ahab  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
who  married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Kings  xvi,  81) ;  while  of 
the  nineteen  kings  of  Judah  after  the  division  none  in- 
termarried with  aliens.  Marriages  between  Israelitish 
women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at  all  times  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Bible  as  if  they 
were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  such  as  that  of  an  Egyp- 
tian and  an  Israelitish  woman  (Lev.  xxiv,  10) ;  of  Abi- 
gail and  Jether,  the  Ishmaelite,  contracted  probably 
when  Jesse's  family  was  sojourning  in  Moab  (1  Chrun. 
ii,  17) ;  of  Sheshan's  daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was 
suyiug  in  his  house  (1  Chron.  ii,  85);  and  of  a  Naph- 
thalite  woman  and  a  Tyrian,  living  in  adjacent  districts 
(1  Kings  vii,  14).  In  the  reverse  case,  viz.  the  mar- 
riage of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  after 
their  marriage,as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth  (i,  16),  and 
prribably  in  that  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife  (Psa.  xl,  10) ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  the  Canaanitish  wives  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  4),  and  the  Phoenician  wife  of  Ahab  (1  Kings 
xvi,  81),  retained  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  their  adopted  couiitries.  Proselytisro 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  a  sine  qua  rum 
in  the  case  of  a  wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a 
husband :  the  total  silence  of  the  law  as  to  any  such 
oonilition  in  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite 
might  wish  to  marry,  must  bie  regarded  as  evidence  of 
the  reverse  (Deut.  xxi,  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  rabbinical  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  necessity  of  proselytism.  The  opposition 
of  Samson's  parents  to  his  marriage  with  a  Philistine 
woman  (Judg.  xiv,  3)  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

3.  In  the  post-exilian  period,  besides  the  fifteen  pro- 
scribed degrees  enumerated  in  Lev.  xviii,  7-17;  xx,  11, 
etc,  the  Sopherinty  or  scribes  (B.C.  822-321),  prohibited 
marriage  with  other  relations  (Mishna,  Jthamoth,  ii,  4), 
and  those  prohibitions  were  afterwards  extended  still  fur- 
ther by  K.Chija  ben-Abba  the  Babylonian  (A.D.  168- 
198),  and  friend  of  Jehudah  I  the  Holy  (Jebamoth,  29.  a). 
The  prohibited  degrees  of  the  scribes  are  denominated 
TT^aO,  L  e,  ni'^'13?b,  the  $econd  or  subordinate  in  rank 
with  respect  to  those  forbidden  in  the  Bible,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  list  given  by  Maimonides :  "  L 
The  mother's  mother,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  the  moth- 
er's mother's  mother's  mother,  and  so  upwards,  are  pro- 
scribed, ii.  The  mother  of  his  father's  mother,  and  no 
further,  iiu  His  father's  mother,  and  this  is  infinite, 
for  even  the  father's  mother's  mother's  mother,  and  so 
upwards,  are  proscribed,  iv.  The  mother  of  his  father's 
father  only.  v.  The  wife  of  his  father's  father,  and  this 
is  infinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  vrife  of  our  father 
Jacob,  she  is  forbidden  to  every  one  of  us.  vi.  The 
wife  of  his  mother's  father  only.  vii.  The  wife  of  his 
father's  brother  by  the  mother,  viii.  The  wife  of  his 
mother's  brother,  whether  by  the  mother  or  by  the  fa- 
ther, ix.  His  son's  daughter-in-law,  L  e.  his  son's  son's 
wife,  and  this  is  infinite,  for  even  if  she  were  the  son's 
son's  son's  son's  wife,  descending  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  is  forbidden,  so  that,  as  long  as  the  wife  of  one  of  us 


lives,  she  is  secondary  or  forbidden  to  our  father  Jacob 
X.  His  daughter's  daughter-in-law,  i.  e.  her  son's  wifi 
only.  xL  The  daughter  of  his  son's  daughter  only.  xii. 
The  daughter  of  his  son's  son  only.  xiii.  The  daught«r 
of  his  daughter's  daughter  only.  xiv.  The  dauf  hter  of 
his  daughter's  son  only.  xv.  The  daughter  of  hb  wife's 
son  only.  xvi.  The  daughter  of  his  wife's  daughter's 
daughter  only.  xviL  The  mother  of  his  wife's  father's 
mother  only.  xviiL  The  mother  of  his  wife's  mother's 
father  only.  xix.  The  mother  of  his  wife's  mother's 
mother  only.  xx.  The  mother  of  his  wife's  father's  fa- 
ther only.  Thus,  of  these  secondary  prohibitions,  there 
are  four  which  are  infinite :  a^he  mother's  mother  and 
all  upwards;  6,  the  father's  mother  and  all  upwards;  c, 
the  grandfather's  wife  and  all  upwards;  and,  of,  the  son's 
son's  wife  and  all  downwards"  {Hikhoth  Jskutk,  i,  6). 
The  principle  by  which  the  scribes  were  guided  was  to 
extend  the  prohibition  to  the  whole  line  wherever  the 
Mosaic  law  refers  to  lineal  ascendants  or  descendants,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  might  easily  be  mistaken  by  hav- 
ing a  common  appellation.  Thus  mother's  mother's 
mother's  mother,  ad  infinitum^  is  forbidden,  because  the 
Mosaic  law  proscribes  the  mother,  so  also  the  wife  of 
the  grandfather,  because  the  wife's  father  is  forbidden 
in  the  Mosaic  law ;  while  the  mother  of  the  father  is 
proscribed,  because  the  appellation* grandmother  is  naed 
without  distinction  for  both  the  mother's  and  father's 
mother.  From  Maimonidcs's  list,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he,  like  Alfasi,  restricts  prohibition  ii  to  the 
mother  of  the  grandfather,  and  prohibitions  xii-xvi, 
XX,  to  the  son's  grandchildren,  great^grandmother,  and 
great-grandchildien,  but  does  not  extend  it  to  any  fur- 
ther ascendants  or  descendants.  The  whole  subject  is 
extensively  discussed  in  the  Talmud  {Jfbamofky  21,  22; 
Jerusalem  Jebamothy  ii,  4),  and  by  Maimonides  (lad 
Ha-Chaxahay  HUchoth  Ishufh,  i,  6,  etc),  to  which  we 
roust  refer.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  Philo's 
list  of  proscribed  degrees  is  much  shorter.  After  ex- 
plaining why  Moses  prohibited  marriage  with  one's  own 
mother  or  sister,  he  says,  **  For  thb  reason  he  has  also 
forbidden  other  matrimonial  connections,  inasmuch  as 
he  ordained  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  his  grand- 
daughter (fii^  ^tyarptiijvy  /i^  v'lSffv),  nor  his  aunt  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side,  nor  the  wife  of  an  uncle, 
son,  or  brother;  nor  a  step-daughter  while  in  the  life- 
time of  her  mother  or  after  her  death,  because  a  step- 
father takes  the  place  of  a  father,  and  a  step-daughter 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  own  daughter.  Neither  does 
he  allow  the  same  man  to  marry  two  sisters,  either  at 
the  same  time  or  at  different  times,  even  in  case  one  of 
them  had  been  married  to  another  and  is  divorced ;  for 
he  did  not  consider  it  pious  that  one  sister  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  place  of  her  unfortunate  sister,  whether  the 
latter  is  still  cohabiting  with  him,  or  is  divorced  and 
has  no  husband,  or  is  married  to  another  husband**  (/V 
speciaL  legibuSy  780).  Still  shorter  is  the  list  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  says,  "  The  law  prohibits  it  as  a  heavy  sin 
and  an  abomination  to  have  carnal  intercourse  with 
one's  mother,  step-mother,  father's  or  mother's  sister, 
one's  own  sister,  or  a  son's  wife"  {Ani,  iii,  12, 1).  Mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  step-mother  is  allowed  by  the  Bab- 
ylonian and  forbidden  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud;  the 
Spanish  Jews  follow  the  former,  while  the  Germano- 
French  communities  adopt  the  latter.  Intermarriagi :« 
between  cousins,  uncle  and  niece,  entire  step-brut  lur 
and  step-sister,  are  quite  legitimate.  Indeed,  for  an  im- 
cle  to  marry  a  niece,  which  the  English  law  forbids,  hast 
been  considered  by  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  as 
something  specially  meritorious.  The  Talmud  says  that 
the  promise  given  in  Isaiah,  "Then  shalt  thou  odl  and 
the  Lord  shall  answer"  (Iviii,  9),  refers  to  that  roan  es- 
pecially **  who  loves  his  neighbors,  befriends  his  rela- 
tions, marries  his  brother's  daughter,  and  lends  money 
to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  need"  {Jebamotk,  62  b,  68  a). 
As  to  the  ethical  cause  of  the  proscribed  marriages, 
or  the  cases  specified,  including  parallels  by  affinity,  the 
ancient  Jews,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  God  were  commit^ 
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ted,  and  who  had  to  explain  and  administer  the  law  in 
practical  life,  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  Palestinian 
doctors  regarded  the  proscribed  degrees  as  a  posiLwe 
law,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  divined  by  human 
reason  {Sifra  Kedoshim,  ix,  12;  Talmud,  Sabbath,  130 
a ;  JonuXy.  75  a).  The  only  attempt  to  rationalize  on  the 
subject  is  on  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  Mosaic 
law  in  prohibiting  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the  father's 
brother,  in  case  she  is  divorced  or  left  a  widow,  and  not 
forbidding  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother.  Upon  this 
the  Talmud  remarks  that  a  man  \'isits  his  father's  rela- 
tions more  than  his  mother's  (Jebamothj  21  a;  and  Ra- 
shi  on  this  passage) ;  and  it  is  submitted,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  perfect  reason,  and  based  on  Numb,  i,  2,  that 
it  is  the  father's  relations  who  constitute  the  family, 
and  not  the  mother's.  We  thus  see  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Greek  loose  barriers  of  con- 
sanguinity threatened  to  fall  among  the  Jewish  fami- 
lies, the  ancient  Hebrews  were  bound  only  by  the  spe- 
cific proscriptions  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  even  after 
the  prohibitions  were  extended  by  the  scribes,  the  pro- 
scription of  a  male  relative  by  blood  did  not  imply  the 
wife's  relatives  of  the  like  degree,  because  of  the  strong 
distinction  made  by  them  between  consanguinity  and 
affinity  by  marriage ;  the  former  being  permanent  and 
sacred,  and  the  latter  uncertain  and  vague,  as  a  man 
might  any  moment  divorce  his  wife,  or  take  as  many 
as  he  pleased,  and  because  the  husband's  family  were 
regarded  as  the  relations,  while  the  wife's  were  not  es- 
teemed beyond  those  who  are  especially  mentioned. 

The  proscribed  degrees  were  sacredly  avoided  by  the 
Jews  during  this  period,  and  no  dispensation  could  be 
obtained  by  any  one,  no  matter  how  high  his  position, 
as  Judaism  never  invested  any  spiritual  functionary 
with  power  to  absolve,  even  in  extraordinary  cases,  from 
the  obligations  of  the  law.  Hence  the  outcry  against 
Herod  the  Great,  who  married  hb  half-sister  (Josephus, 
AfU,  xvii,  1,  3);  against  Archelaus,  who  took  his  de- 
ceased brothet^s  widow  when  she  was  the  mother  of 
children  (ibid,  xvii,  13, 1) ;  and  against  Herod  Anttpas, 
for  which  John  the  Baptist  had  to  atone  with  his  life 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5, 1 ;  Matt,  xiv,  3).  So  long  as 
foreign  epigamy  was  of  merely  occasional  occurrence 
no  veto  was  placed  upon  it  by  public  authority;  but 
when,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
the  Jews  contracted  marriages  with  the  heathen  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine  in  so  wholesale  a  manner  as  to  en- 
danger their  national  existence,  t'.ie  practice  was  severe- 
ly condemned  (Ezra  ix,  2 ;  x,  2),  and  the  law  of  positive 
prohibidon,  originally  pronounced  only  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Philistines  (Neh.  xiii,  23-25).  Public  feeling  was 
thenceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign  marriages,  and 
the  union  of  Manasseh  with  a  Cuth»an  led  to  such  an- 
imosity as  to  produce  the  great  national  schism,  which 
had  its  focus  in  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Josephus, 
y|  nt  xi,  8,  2)  A  no  less  signal  instance  of  the  same 
feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  {Ant,  xii,  4, 
G)  and  AnilsBus  (/I  nt,  xviii.  9, 5),  and  is  notioed  by  Taci- 
tus {/fist.  V,  5)  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no  special  direc- 
tions are  given  on  this  head,  but  the  general  precepts 
of  separation  between  believers  and  unbelievers  (2  Cor. 
vi,  14, 17)  would  apply  with  special  force  to  the  case  of 
marriage;  and  the  permission  to  dissolve  mixed  mar- 
riages, contracted  previously  to  the  conversion  of  one 
party,  at  the  instance  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  such 
unions  subsequently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii,  12). 

Besides  the  proscribed  degrees,  the  rabbinic  law  also 
enacted — i.  A  man  must  not  marry  a  divorced  woman 
with  whom  he  has  committed  adultery  prior  to  her  di- 
vorcement {Sota^  27),  or  even  if  he  is  only  suspected  of 
it  (Jebamoth^  24 ;  Mairaonides,  Sota^  ii,  12),  ii.  A  man 
who  attested  the  death  of  the  husband  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  the  widow,  nor  is  the  bearer  of  a  divorce  permit- 
ted to  marry  the  divorced  woman,  to  avoid  suspicion 


(Jtibamothf  ii,  9, 10>  iii  If  a  man's  wife  dies,  he  must 
not  marry  again  tiU  three  festivals  alter  his  wife's  death 
(Moed  Katotij  23).  iv.  A  man  is  not  to  marry  a  woman 
who  has  lost  two  husbands  (Jtbamoth,  64).  v.  A  father 
is  not  to  give  a  young  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  old 
man,  nor  is  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  woman  (Jeto- 
mothy  101 ;  Maimonides,  laure  Bia,  xxi,  26).  vi.  A  man 
is  not  to  marry  within  thirty  days  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  (Afoed  KcUon,  23).  vii.  Widows  are  not  to 
marry  within  ninety  days  of  the  loss  of  their  husbands, 
nor  are  divorced  women  to  marry  within  ninety  days 
of  their  being  divorced,  in  order  that  the  paternity  of 
the  newly-born  child  might  be  distinguished  {Jebamoth, 
41  a).  viiL  If  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  is  nursing 
an  infant,  she  must  not  marry  within  twenty -four 
months  of  the  birth  of  the  baby  (Jebamoth,  41 ;  Kethu- 
bothf  60;  and  Tossqfothy  on  these  passages). 

VI.  Sanctity  of  Marriage,  and  Mutual  Rights  of  Hus- 
band  and  W\ft, — 1.  Though  at  the  creation  the  wife  oc- 
cupied an  equal  position  with  the  husband,  being  a  part 
of  him,  yet,  as  she  became  the  cause  of  his  sin,  God  or^ 
dained  it  as  part  of  her  punishment  that  the  wife  should 
be  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  be  her  master,  and  "  rule  over  her"  (Gen.  iii,  16). 
This  dependence  of  the  wife  on  her  husband  is  hence- 
forth declared  by  the  very  Hebrew  appellation  (^K3) 
for  husband  (Exod.  xxi,  8,  22),  which  literally  denotes 
lord,  matter,  owner,  and  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Sarah, 
who  speaks  of  her  husband  Abraham  as  (*^3*1M)  nny  lord 
(Gen.  xviii,  12),  which  is  commended  by  Peter  as  illus- 
trating the  proper  position  of  a  wife  (1  Pet.  iii,  6). 
From  this  mastery  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  arose 
the  different  standard  of  virtue  which  obtained  in  mar- 
ried life.  The  wife,  as  subject  to  her  husband,  her  lord 
and  master,  was  not  aUowed  to  practice  polyandry ;  she 
was  obliged  to  regard  the  sanctity  of  marriage  as  abso- 
lute, and  any  unchastity  on  her  part  was  visited  with 
capital  punishment ;  while  the  husband  could  take  any 
unmarried  woman  he  liked  and  violate  the  laws  of 
chastity,  as  we  should  view  it,  with  impunity  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  24).  This  absolute  sanctity  of  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  was  also  acknowledged  by  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  as  is  gathered  from  the  narratives  of 
the  patriarchs.  Thus  Abraham  knew  that  Pharaoh 
would  not  take  Sarah  from  her  husband,  and  we  are 
told  that  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  monarch  discovered 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  he  immediately  restored 
her  to  her  husband  (Gen.  xii,  15-19) ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Egyptology,  which,  based  on  ancient  writers 
and  monuments,  shows  that  he  who  seduced  a  married 
woman  received  a  thousand  rods,  and  that  the  woman 
had  her  nose  cut  off  (Uhlemann,  EggpL  A  Uerthumtk,  11, 
sec  25, 65).  The  same  sanctity  was  attached  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  Philistia  (Gen.  xx,  1-18;  xxvi,  9-11). 

2.  Recognising  the  previously-existing  inequality  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  basing  its  laws  upon  the  then 
prevailing  notion  that  the  husband  is  lord  over  his  wife, 
that  he  can  take  as  many  wives  as  he  likes,  and  send  them 
away  whenever  he  dislikes  them,  the  Mosaic  gamology, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  could  neither  impose  the  same  ob- 
ligation of  nuptial  fidelity  nor  confer  the  same  rights  on 
both.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  facts:  1.  The 
husband  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  wife  connubial 
chastity,  and  in  case  of  infidelity  could  demand  her 
death  as  well  as  that  of  her  seducer  (Lev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut. 
xxii,  20-22 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  40 ;  John  viii,  5).  2.  If  he  be- 
came jealous  and  suspicious  of  her,  even  when  she  had  not 
been  unfaithful,  he  could  bring  her  before  the  priest  and 
have  administered  to  her  the  water  of  jealousy  (Numb. 
V,  12-31).  But  if  the  husband  was  suspected,  or  was 
actually  guihy  of  carnal  intercourse  with  an  unmarried 
woman,  no  statute  was  enacted  to  enable  the  wife  or 
wives  to  arraign  him  for  a  breach  of  marriage  or  in- 
fringement of  her  or  their  rights.  Even  when  he  was 
discovered  with  another  man's  wife,  it  was  the  injured 
husband  that  had  the  power  to  deo^d  the  death  of  the 
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seducer,  but  not  the  wife  of  the  criminaL  8.  If  the  wife 
vowed  anything  to  the  LortI,  or  imposed  upon  herself 
voluntary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  her  husband  could 
nullify  it  (Numb,  xxx,  6-8).  4.  He  could  send  her  away 
or  divorce  her  when  she  displeased  him  (Deut.  xxiv,  1- 
4).  The  woman,  again,  is  protected  by  the  following 
laws:  LWhen  a  Hebrew  maiden  is  sold  by  her  father 
to  a  man,  with  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  be  his 
half-wife  (ms8<=Oab''D,  Exod.  xxi,  7;  Judg.  ix,  18 
with  Judg.  viii,  81),  the  law  enacts  that,  in  case  her 
master  and  intended  husband  is  displeased  with  her,  and 
he  refuses  to  redeem  his  promise— i,  he  is  not  to  keep 
her  till  the  sabbatic  year,  and  then  give  her  her  liberty 
like  ordinary  ser>'ants;  ii,  he  is  not  to  sell  her  to  any 
one  else  as  a  wife ;  iii,  he  may  give  her  to  his  son  as  a 
wife,  and  in  that  case  must  treat  her  as  a  daughter-in- 
law  ;  iv,  if  he  gives  his  son  an  additional  wife,  she  is  to 
obtain — a,  her  food,  6,  raiment,  and,  c,  conjugal  right  as 
heretofore;  and,  v,  if  these  three  last-mentioned  points 
are  refused  to  her,  she  is  forthwith  to  be  set  at  liberty 
(Exod.  xxi,  7-11).  2.  If  he  maliciously  impugns  her 
chastity,  he  is  to  be  scourged,  and  loses  his  right  over 
her  to  divorce  her  (Deut,  xxii,  18-19)-  8.  If  she  has 
children,  they  must  render  equal  obedience  to  her  as  to 
the  father  (Exod.  xx,  12;  Deut  xxvii,  16).  4.  The 
husband  must  not  vex  her  by  marrying  two  sisters  si- 
multaneously (Lev.  xviii,  18).  6.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
annoy  his  less-beloved  wife  by  transferring  the  primo- 
geniture from  her  son  to  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife 
(DeuL  xxi,  15-17).  6.  If  her  husband  dislikes  her,  he 
is  not  arbitrarily  to  dismiss  her,  but  give  her  a  ^  bill 
of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv,  1),  which  requires  the  in- 
terposition of  legal  advisers.  7.  When  a  woman  is  di- 
vorced, or  her  husband  dies,  she  is  free,  and  at  liberty 
to  marr}'  any  one  she  likes,  as  is  evident  from  the  en- 
actments in  Lev.  xxi,  7,  8,  13;  Deut  xxiv,  2-4;  xxv, 
5,  which  are  based  upon  this  fact 

8.  llie  notions  about  sanctity  of  marriage  were  loftier 
during  the  post-exilian  period  than  in  the  preceding 
epochs,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  unfaithful- 
ness to  a  wife  is  denounced  by  the  prophet  Malachi  as 
violating  a  sacred  covenant,  to  the  transaction  of  which 
God  himself  was  a  witness  (ii,  14).  And  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  ^he  prophet's  appeal  to  God  as 
having  been  witness  to  the  marriage-contract  refers  to 
the  above-named  seven  benedictions  (P')3'13  73^?) 
which  the  bridegroom  had  to  pronounce  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast, and  in  which  he  invoked  God's  presence 
and  blessing  to  the  compact,  as  Abrabanel  will  have  it, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  marriage  is  here  for  the 
first  time  expressly  described  as  a  covenant  (r\'^")a) 
made  in  the  presence  of  God,  With  such  a  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  notion  that  a  wife  is  a  play- 
thing for  a  leisure  hour  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the 
aages  who  had  to  expound  the  law  to  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ  taught  that  the  declaration  ^  Peace  shall 
be  in  thy  house"  (Job  v,  24)  will  be  realized  by  him 
*^  who  loves  his  wife  as  himself,  and  honors  her  more 
than  himself,  and  trains  his  sons  and  daughters  up  in 
the  way  of  righteousness**  {Jebamoth^  62  b).  Moreover, 
marriage  was  regarded  as  illegal  if  the  man  had  not 
given  to  his  wife  the  instrument  (naifiS),  in  which  he 
promises  his  wife,  "  I  will  work  for  thee,  honor  thee, 
maintain  thee,  and  provide  for  thee,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  husbands."  The  rabbinic  laws  both 
define  this  promise  and  insist  upon  its  being  fulfilled,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  enactments :  L  A  wife  is 
to  be  kept  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  hus- 
band, and  have  her  meals  with  him  at  the  table ;  if  he 
ill-treats  her  and  she  removes  from  him,  he  is  obliged 
to  send  her  maintenance  {Jebamothy  64  b).  ii.  If  the 
husltand  goes  on  a  three  months*  journey  without  mak- 
ing provision  for  his  wife,  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
place  are  to  maintain  her  from  his  property  (Kethvboth, 
48  a,  107).  iii.  He  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
husband  within  a  stated  period  (Mishna,  Kethuboth,  v, 


6).  iv.  If  her  husband  dies,  she  is  to  be  maintained  froa 
his  property,  or  by  the  children,  in  the  same  manner  as 
she  was  in  his  lifetime,  till  she  is  betrothed  to  anothiT 
man,  and  her  righu  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
claims  of  any  one  else  {Ketkubotk^  48, 51, 52, 68, 103 ;  J<- 
rttsalem  Kethubothf  iv,  14).  v.  If  a  woman  marries  a 
man  of  higher  rank  than  herself,  she  rises  with  him ; 
but  if  he  is  inferior  to  her,  she  does  not  descend  to  him 
(miT*  lOr  rb^y  na-^atl  [Kethvboth,  48  a,  61  a]). 
For  other  rights  which  the  wife  possesses  we  must  refer 
to  the  Ketkubahf  or  the  marriage-instrument  given  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  period.  The  husband,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  wife  chastity  which  b  be- 
yond the  reach  of  suspicion,  unreserved  obedience,  and 
to  do  the  work  of  a  housewife.  Other  rights  are  given 
in  the  following  section  on  divorce, 

VII.  Divorce,— i.  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  husband 
over  his  wife  in  the  patrisrchal  age  is  also  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  divorce  her  at  his  pleasure.  There 
is  but  one  instance  of  it  recorded,  but  it  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant one.  Abraham,  though  he  has  a  child  bj*  Hagar, 
sends  away  his  half-wife,  not  requiring  any  legal  or  re- 
ligious intervention  (Cren.  xxi,  14),  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  marriage,  effecting  it  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration. 
Wherever  marriages  are  effected  by  the  violent  exercise 
of  the  pairia  potestas,  or  without  any  bond  of  affection 
between  the  parties  concerned,  ill-assorted  matches  roost 
be  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  without  the  remedy  of 
divorce,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand 
the  truth  of  the  apostles*  remark  that  **  it  is  not  good  to 
marry**  (Matt  xix,  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  in  aU  countries  where  marriage  is  the  re- 
1  suit  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purchase :  we  may 
instance  the  Arabians  (Borukhaidt*s  Noteg^  i.  Ill ;  Lay- 
ard,  Ninerehf  i,  857)  and  the  Egyptians  (Lane,  i,  235  sq.). 

2.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Mosaic  law  does  nut 
ingtitute  divorce,  but,  as  in  other  matters,  reoognisce  and 
most  humanely  regulates  the  prevailing  patriarchal 
practice  (Deut  xxiv,  1-4).  The  ground  on  which  the 
law  allows  a  divorce  is  termed  "im  ni"J  J,  any  Mkame/vt 
thing.  What  the  precise  meaning  of  this  ambiguous  phrase 
is,  and  what,  according  to  the  Mosaic  garook)gy,  gives 
a  husband  the  right  to  divorce  his  wife,  has  been  greatly 
disputed  in  the  scboob  of  Shammai  and  H  iUel,  which  woe 
founded  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  these  discussions 
are  given  below.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  phme 
does  not  denote  ybnttco/ton  or  aduhety,  fur  in  that  case 
the  woman  was  not  divorced,  but  ttoned  (Lev.  xx,  10; 
Deut  xxii,  20-22 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  40 ;  John  viii,  5).  More- 
over, the  phrase  '^At  '^d'^rs  )n  K:C^,  with  which  this 
statute  begins,  when  used  of  opposite  sexes,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  generally  denotes /aroraA^  in^nrttiom 
which  one  produces  on  the  othtr^  by  graceful  wkasmers^  or 
beautifttl  appearance  (Gen.  xxxix,  4;  Ruth  ii,  2, 10. 18; 
Ezek.  V,  2  with  8).  That  it  has  this  sense  here  seems 
to  be  warranted  by  ver.  8,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the 
divorced  woman  marries  again,  and  her  second  husband 
also  divorces  her,  and  that  not  on  account  of  immoral- 
ity, but  because  he  does  not  like  her.  The  humane 
regulations  which  the  Mosaic  gamology  introduced  in 
order  to  render  a  divorce  legal  were  as  follows:  I.  If 
a  man  dislikes  his  wife,  or  finds  that  he  cannot  lire 
happily  with  her,  he  is  not  summarily  to  send  her 
away  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore,  but  is  to  give  her 
a  formal  and  judicial  bill  of  divorcemetd  (nr*<"»5  ^ZC\ 
which  required  the  inter\'ention  of  a  legal  adviser,  and 
caused  delay,  thus  affording  time  for  reflection,  and  pre- 
vent big  many  a  divorce  resolved  on  under  the  influence 
of  passion.  2.  Allowing  the  parties,  even  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  to  renew  the  connection  iftber 
wished  it,  provided  the  divorced  wife  had  not  in  the 
meantime  married  another  husband,  and  become  s  wid- 
ow, or  been  again  divorced.  Not  only  are  bishop  P5it- 
rick  (on  Dent  xxiv,  4),  Michaelis  (Laws  of  Motes,  n. 
137,  English  translation),  and  many  other  (rhristisn  ex- 
pomtors,  of  this  opinion,  but  it  has  been  so  nodentood 
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and  acted  upon  by  tha«e  who  were  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  from  time  immerooriaL  The 
only  exception  which  the  sages  made  was  when  a  man 
divorced  his  wife  because  of  an  evil  report  which  he 
maliciously  circulated  about  her;  then  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  remarry  her  (Mishna,  Gittinf  iv,  7).  8.  If  the 
divorced  woman  marries  again,  and  the  second  husband 
either  dies  or  divorces  her,  she  is  not  allowed  to  remarry 
her  first  husband :  this  was  to  preclude  the  {possibility  of 
procuring  the  death  of,  or  a  divorce  from,  the  second 
husband,  in  case  the  parties  wished  to  be  reunited.  4. 
If  a  man  seduces  a  maiden,  and  on  this  account  is  legal- 
ly obliged  to  marry  her,  ^  he  may  not  put  her  away  all 
his  life*'  (Deut.  xxU,  28,  29).  Or,  5.  If  he  groundlessly 
impugns  her  chastity,  be  also  loses  the  power  of  ever 
divorcing  her  (Deut.  xxii,  13-19).  This,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  benign  law,  was  evidently  designed  to  make 
men  care  for  those  women  whom  they  had  either  virtu- 
ally or  actually  deprived  of  their  moral  character,  and 
who,  if  these  men  were  allowed  to  desert  them,  might 
never  be  able  to  get  husbands.  Thus  these  laws,  while 
checking  seduction,  inasmuch  as  the  man  knew  that  he 
would  have  all  his  lifetime  to  be  wedded  to  and  care  for 
the  injured  woman,  also  prevented  those  females  who 
had  momentarily  fallen  from  being  branded  for  life,  and 
compelled  to  give  themselves  up  to  prostitution.  6. 
Though  the  Mosaic  law  has  no  express  statute  that  the 
wife,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  demand  a  di- 
vorce from  her  husband,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  implied 
in  the  enactment  contained  in  Exod.  xxi,  10.  For  if  a 
bondwoman  who  became  the  wife  of  her  master  could 
quit  him  if  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  husband, 
it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that  ti/ree  wife  would,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  be  able  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  same  law.  A  few  instances  of  the  violation 
of  the  divorce  law,  between  the  period  of  its  enactment 
and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  are  incidentally  recorded 
without  any  censure  whatever.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
Saul  took  away  Michal,  his  daughter,  David's  wife, 
without  David's  formally  divorcing  her,  and  gave  her  to 
Phalti  (1  Sam.  xxv,  44),  and  that  David  took  back  again 
Michal,  who  had  been  united  to  another  husband  (2 
Sam.  iii,  14-16).  Still  the  laws  of  divorce  and  of  pro- 
hibiting reunion  after  the  divorced  woman  had  been 
married  to  another  husband  are  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah 
as  well  known  and  commonly  observed  (iii,  i,  8). 

8.  The  rather  uncertain  grounds  on  which  the  Mosaic 
law  permits  divorce  (Deut.  xxiv,  1-4)  were  minutely 
defined  during  the  period  after  the  exile.  Though  the 
school  of  Shammai  restricts  the  phrase  "131  n*15  to 
unchastityf  and  the  Sadducees  too  insisted  that  divorce 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  except  when  the  woman  is  guilty 
of  adultery  (Eschol  Ha'Copher^  A  Iphah.  xcix ;  Ben^Cho- 
nanJGy  iv,  276),  yet  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  roost 
Christian  expositors,  agree  with  the  school  of  Hillel, 
(Mishna,  Gittm,  ix,  10)  that  it  denotes /«tf/^«  or  deformi- 
tia^  as  the  context  plainly  shows.  Now,  in  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Jewish  expositors  of  the  law, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  after,  regarded  dissolution  of 
marriage  as  justifiable,  we  must  distinguish  the  cases  in 
which  the  legal  authorities  themselves  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, from  those  in  which  the  married  parties  asked  for 
divorce. 

a.  Dissolution  of  marriage  occasioned  by  the  lawful 
authorities  took  place— L  When  the  woman  is  guilty  of 
adultery,  it  When  the  woman  carries  on  secret  inter- 
course with  a  man  after  her  husband  has  warned  her 
against  it  {Sota,  *Ifl ;  Jtbatnoth,  24).  iii.  Where,  though 
betrothal  had  taken  place,  yet  a  matrimonial  law  (ma- 
trimonium  injustum)  is  vit)lated,  either  referring  to  the 
proscribed  degrees  or  to  other  matters  enacted  by  the 
rabbins,  iv.  When  the  husband  is  infected  with  le|>- 
rosy  (Kethubotk,  77). 

b.  It  was  granted  on  the  demand  of  the  married  par^ 
ties.  Thus  the  husband  could  effect  a  dissolution  of 
marriage — i.  When  his  wife,  by  violating  the  Mosaic 
kw,  caused  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  be  guilty  of 
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transgression  (Mishna,  Keihuhoth,  vii,  6).  ii.  If  the  wife 
violates  the  bounds  of  modesty — e.  g.  by  going  into  the 
street  with  uncovered  hair,  flirting  with  young  men, 
etc  (ibid^),  iiL  If  the  wife  is  suspected  of  adultery,  iv. 
If  the  woman  curses  her  father-in-law  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  {Kethuhoth^  72).  v.  If  the  wife  will  not 
follow  her  husband  to  another  place  (Kethuboth^  110). 
vi  If  the  wife  refuses  her  husband  the  conjugal  rights 
for  twelve  months. 

The  wife  can  demand  a  divorce— L  If  after  marriage 
the  husband  contracts  a  loathsome  disease  (Mishna,  Ke- 
thubothy  vii,  9, 10).  iu  If  after  marriage  he  betakes  him- 
self to  a  disgusting  business  {ibid,  the  Gemara  thereon, 
75).  iiL  If  he  treats  her  cruelly  {Ebm  Ha^Etar^  154). 
i  V.  If  her  husband  changes  his  religion  (ibidS),  v.  If  the 
liusband  commits  an  offence  which  makes  him  flee  from 
his  country  (Eben  fla-Ezar^  9).  vL  If  he  leads  a  dis- 
solute and  immoral  life  (Eben  Ha-Ezary  Gloss  on  Sects, 
11).  vii.  If  he  wastes  his  property  and  neglects  to 
maintain  her  (Mishna,  Kethubothy  vii,  1).  viiL  If  he  re- 
fuses her  connubial  rights  (Mishna,  Kethubothf  v,  6). 
There  are  other  grounds  on  which  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Mishna,  (rt/- 
tin^  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  The  bill 
of  divorcement  must  be  handed  over,  either  by  the  hus- 
band or  a  messenger,  to  the  wife  or  one  deputed  by  her, 
with  the  words, "  This  is  thy  divorce ;  thou  art  hence- 
forth divorced  from  me,  and  canst  marry  whomsoever 
thou  likest"  (Mishna,  GiUiny  ix).  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  divorce  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the 
Talmudbts,  and  it  is  declared  that  "  he  who  divorces 
his  wife  is  hated  of  God.  The  altar  sheds  tears  over 
him  who  divorces  the  wife  and  companion  of  his  youth'* 
{Gittuty  90  a). 

During  the  post-«xilian  period  the  abuse  of  divorce 
continued  unabated  (Joeephus,  Life^  76) ;  and  under  the 
Asmonsan  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife 
as  against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Salome  by  Josephus  {A  nt,  xv,  7, 10),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  apostolic  age,  if 
we  may  judge  from  passages  where  the  language  im- 
plies that  the  act  emanated  from  the  wife  (Mark  x,  12 ; 
1  Cor.  vii,  11),  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  comments  of 
the  early  writers  on  1  Tim.  v,  9.  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  re-established  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bond  by  the  following  measures :  (1)  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  regidations  are  to  be  framed  (Matt. 
xix,  4, 5) ;  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce  to  the  case 
of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of  remarriage  in  all 
persons  divorced  on  improper  grounds  (Matt,  v,  32 ;  xix, 
9;  Rom.  vii,  3;  1  Cor.  vii,  10, 11);  and  (8)  by  the  en- 
forcement of  moral  purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii,  4,  etc), 
and  especially  by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fornica- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts 
morally  indifferent  {aSid^opa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xv,  20). 

VII  I.  I^evirate  Law, —  1.  The  only  power  which  a 
woman  had  over  the  man  during  the  pre-Mosaic  period, 
in  matrimonial  matters,  was  when  her  husband  died 
without  issue.  The  widow  could  then  claim  his  next 
brother  to  marry  her;  if  the  second  also  died  without 
progeny,  she  could  ask  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  Levirate  marriage,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
Latin,  /lertr,  brother-in-law  (Hebrew,  03"^;  Greek,  Int" 
ynftftpiio),  is  "  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  departed  brother," 
which  should  preserve  his  name  upon  his  inheritance^ 
and  prevent  it  from  being  erased  from  among  his  breth- 
ren, and  from  the  gate  of  his  town  (Gen,  xxxviii,  8; 
Deut.  xxv,  6;  Ruth  iv,  10);  since  the  Hebrews  regard- 
ed cMldlessness  as  a  great  evil  (Gen.  xvi,4;  xix,  31), 
and  entire  excision  as  a  most  dire  calamity  and  awful 
punishment  from  God  (Deut.  ix,  14 ;  Psa.  ix,  7 ;  cix,  15). 
To  remove  this  reproach  from  the  departed,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  sacred  duty  of  the  eldest  surviving  broth- 
er to  marry  the  widow,  and  the  first-bom  son  resulting 
from  such  an  alliance  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
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oooaidered  as  the  representative  and  heir  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  £r,  Judah's  eldest  son,  who 
was  married  to  Tamar,  died  without  issue,  the  second 
son  was  called  upon  to  marry  hb  deceased  brother's 
widow,  and  that  when  he  again  died,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren, Tamar,  the  widow,  had  still  a  claim  upon  the  only 
surviving  son,  for  whom  she  had  to  wait,  as  he  was  not 
as  yet  marriageable  ((len.  xxxviii,  6-12, 14, 26).  Ulti- 
mately Judah  himself  had  to  marry  his  daughter-in- 
law,  for  she  inveigled  him  into  it  as  a  punishment  for 
neglecting  to  give  her  his  third  son  (Gen.  xxxviii,  26- 
80) ;  and  Pharez,  the  issue  of  this  Levirate  marriage, 
not  only  became  the  founder  of  a  numerous  and  illus- 
trious family,  but  was  the  direct  line  from  which  the 
royal  family  of  David  descended,  and  the  channel 
through  which  the  Messiah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
29,  with  Matt,  i,  8).  This  Levirate  marriage  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  also  obtaiued  among  the 
Moabites  (Ruth  i,  11-13),  Persians  (Kleuker,  Zendavea- 
tOf  iii,  226),  Indians  {A  siatic  Researokesi  iii,  85),  and  still 
exists  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Notes^  i,  112;  Niebuhr, 
Foyajpf,  p.  61),  among  the  tribes  of  the  C^casus  (Hant- 
hausen,  Transcaucasia^  p.  403),  and  other  nations  (corop. 
Leyser,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  viii,  858,  a.  v.  Levi- 
ratsehe). 

2.  This  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  ftom 
time  immemorial  both  among  the  patriarchs  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  was  at  length  formally  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Biblical  gamology.  In  adopting  this  law, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  primitive  practices  in- 
corporated in  the  Mosaic  code,  the  sacred  legisUtor  both 
prescribes  for  it  definite  limits,  and  most  humanely  de- 
prives it  of  the  irksome  and  odious  features  which  it 
possessed  in  ancient  times.  This  is  evident  from  the 
enactment  itself,  which  is  as  follows :  ^  If  brothers  dwell 
together,  and  one  of  them  die  and  have  no  child,  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  marry  out  of  the  family  a 
stranger;  her  husband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her. 
and  take  her  as  his  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  a 
brother-in-law.  Her  first-bom  shall  then  succeed  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased  brother,  so  that  his  name  be 
not  blotted  out  of  Israel"  (Deut.  xxv,  5,  6).  Accord- 
ingly^L  This  law  is  restricted  to  brothers  who  dtoeli  to- 
gether, L  e.  in  contiguous  properties,  as  the  rabbinical 
law  explains  it  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
I'^'im  nad  in  Gen.  xiii,  6;  xxxvi,  7,  and  elsewhere. 
If  the  brothers  lived  far  away,  or  if  the  deceased  had 
no  brothers  at  all,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  it 
devolved  upon  the  nearest  of  kin  to  marry  the  widow, 
or  care  for  her  if  she  was  too  old,  when,  of  course,  it 
passed  over  from  the  domain  of  Leviration  into  that  of 
Goel  or  redeemer  (Ruth  ii,  20;  iii,  9;  iv,  15, 16).  ii  To 
cases  where  no  issue  whatever  is  left,  as  "p  is  here  used 
in  its  general  sense  of  offspring  and  not  specifically  for 
son,  lliis  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  Sept.  ((nripfia), 
Matthew  (/ii)  ix*^^  trirhpfia,  xxii,  5),  Mark  (xii,  19), 
Luke  (arervoc,  xx,  28),  Josephus  (AnL  iv,  8,  28),  and 
the  Talmud  (Jtbamoth,  22  b),  but  is  evident  from  the 
law  of  inheritance  (Numb,  xxvii,  8-11),  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  son,  his 
daughter  is  to  inherit  the  property.  For  if  his  widow 
could  claim  the  surviving  brother  to  marry  her  in  order 
to  raise  up  a  son  to  the  deceased,  the  daughter  who  le- 
gally came  to  the  inheritance  would  either  have  to  lose 
her  possessions,  or  the  son  bora  of  the  Levirate  mar- 
riage would  have  to  be  without  patrimony. 

In  fulfilling  the  duty  of  the  Levir  in  the  patriarchal 
age  the  surviving  brother  had  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
He  had  not  only  to  renounce  the  perpetuating  of  his 
own  name  through  the  first-bora  son  (Gen.  xxxviii,  9), 
and  mar  his  own  inheritance  (Ruth  iv,  6),  but,  what  was 
most  galling,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  widow  whether 
be  had  an  inclination  for  any  such  marriage  or  not,  as 
the  Levir  in  the  patriarchal  age  had  no  alteraative. 
Now  the  Mosaic  law  removed  this  hardship  by  opening 
to  the  man  a  door  of  escape :  "  But  if  the  roan  like  not 


to  take  bis  brother's  wife,  then  let  his  brother's  wife  go 
up  t4i  the  gate  of  the  elders  and  say.  My  husband's 
brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a  name  in 
Israel;  he  will  not  perform  the  Levirate  duty.  And 
the  elders  of  the  city  shall  call  him,  and  speak  uinto  him. 
But  if  he  still  persist  and  aay,  I  like  not  to  take  her, 
then  shall  his  brother's  wife  come  in  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  ofT  his  foot, 
and  spit  in  his  face  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done  onto 
that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house;  and 
his  house  shall  be  called  in  Israel  the  house  of  the  bare- 
foot" (Deut  xxv,  7-10).  Thus  the  Mosaic  garook)^^ 
does  not  impose  it  as  an  inexorable  law,  but  simply  en- 
joins it  as  a  duty  of  love,  which  the  Levir  might  escape 
by  submitting  to  censure  and  reproach.  Of  this  he  couki 
not  complain,  for  he  not  only  neglected  to  perform  to- 
wards his  deceased  brother  the  most  sacred  offices  of 
love,  but,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  be  openly  declared  hi* 
dislike  to  the  widow,  and  thus  publicly  insulted  her. 
The  symbolic  manner  in  which  she  took  away  in  the 
public  court  hb  right  to  her  and  hb  deceased  brother's 
possession,  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  possesaiou 
of  property  was  claimed  by  planting  the  foot  on  it. 
Hence,  when  the  transfer  of  property  was  effected  by  aa 
amicable  transaction,  the  original  owner  signified  the 
renunciation  of  hb  rights  by  taking  off  hb  shoe  and 
giving  it  to  the  new  possessor  (Ruth  iv,  7, 8).  A  simi- 
lar custom  obtained  among  the  Indians  (Benary,  De 
Hebrasorum  I^eviraUu,  BeroL  1835,  p.  14)  and  the  ancient 
Germans  (Grimm,  I)eu/scke  Recktsaiterthumer,  p.  156). 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  where  the  privilege  of 
possession  was  not  renounced  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, but  involved  insult  both  to  the  deceased  brother 
and  the  survinng  widow,  the  outraged  sbter-in-law 
snatched  the  right  from  him  by  pulling  off  hb  sh<te. 

8.  That  thb  patriarchal  law — ^which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  incorporated  in  the  Mosaic  gamology — oontuioed  in 
its  full  force  after  the  Gaptivity,  b  evident  from  Mat- 
thew (xxii,25-27),Mark  (xii,  19-28),  and  Luke  (xx.28- 
33).  From  the  question  put  to  our  Saviour  in  these 
passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  incumbent  upuii 
each  surviving  brother  in  succession  to  perform  the  duty 
of  the  Levir,  There  were,  however,  cases  where  this 
duty  could  not  be  performed,  about  which  the  Mosaic 
law  gives  no  directions  whatever — e.  g.  when  the  de- 
ceased brother's  widow  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Levir 
and  came  within  the  proscribed  degrees,  of  which  the 
Mishna  (J^moth,  i,  1)  gives  fifteen  cases ;  or  when  the 
latter  was  a  child  when  hb  brother  died  and  left  a 
widow  without  issue  (ii,  8) ;  and  if  he  were  on  this  or 
any  other  account  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  marry 
one  of  the  widows,  he  was  also  from  the  obligation  to 
marry  any  of  them  (i,  1);  it  b  also  implied  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  one  brother  to  marry  one  of  the  wid- 
ows in  cases  where  there  were  several  widows  left.  The 
marriage  was  not  to  take  place  within  three  months  of 
the  husband's  death  (iv,  10).  The  eldest  brother  ought 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage ;  but,  on  hb  declining 
it,  a  younger  brother  might  do  it  (ii,  8 ;  iv,  5).  .  The 
chalitsah  was  regarded  as  involving  future  relaticmship^ 
BO  that  a  man  who  had  received  it  could  not  marry  the 
widow's  relations  within  the  prohibited  degrees  (iv,  7). 
Special  rules  are  laid  down  for  cases  where  a  woman 
married  under  a  false  impression  as  to  her  husband's 
death  (x,  1),  or  where  a  robtake  took  place  as  to  wheth- 
er her  son  or  her  husband  died  first  (x,8),  for  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply :  and,  again, 
as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husband's  .death  to  be  pro- 
duced in  certain  cases  (cap.  15, 16).  There  can,  there- 
\  fore,  be  no  question  that  the  adminbtrators  of  the  law 
in  the  time  of  the  prophets  and  at  the  advent  of  our  Sav- 
iour had  to  define  and  supplement  the  Levirate  law.  As 
the  space  of  thb  article  does  not  permit  us  to  ennnieiate 
these  important  definitions  and  enactments,  we  most 
refer  to  the  Mishna,  Tract  JebamotM,  which  derives  its 
name  (D'lrZl'^)  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  these 
la>.'s.    These  descend  into  trivial  distinctioos— e.  g.  that 
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the  shoe  was  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  fumUhed  with 
a  heel-strap ;  a  felt  shoe,  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap, 
would  not  do  {Y^m,  xii,  1, 2).  The  chalit$ak  was  not 
valid  when  the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and  dumb 
(xii,  4),  as  he  could  not  learn  the  precise  formula  which 
accompanied  the  act.  The  custom  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Jews,  and  is  minutely  described  by  Heart  {Ci- 
rimomes  Reliffieuses,  i,  243).  It  receives  illustration  from 
the  expression  used  by  the  modem  Arabs  in  speaking  of 
a  repudiated  wife :  **  She  was  my  slipper.  1  have  cast 
her  oflT  (Borckhardt,  Notes,  i,  1 18>  It  only  remains  to 
be  remarked  that  the  fear  lest  the  performance  of  the 
duty  ofLevir  should  come  into  collision  with  the  law  of 
consanguinity,  made  the  ancient  rabbins  declare  that 
(aia'^b  mip  nx'^bn)  the  ceremony  of  taking  off  the 
shoe  b  preferable  to  marrying  the  widow,  and  thus  vir- 
tuaUy  set  aside  Levirate  marriages.  As  this  ceremony, 
which  is  called  Chalitsak  (nx'^5n  from  ]^bn,  to  draw 
out,  to  puU  oJD,  supersedes  the  ancient  law,  the  rabbins 
gave  very  minute  orders  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  performed.  The  ceremony  is  perfurmed  in  the 
synagogue  after  morning  prayer,  in  the  presence  of  three 
rabbis  and  two  witnesses,  attended  by  others  of  the 
congregation  as  auditors  and  spectators.  The  Levir  and 
widow  are  called  forward,  and  after  being  questioned  by 
the  principal  rabbi,  and  avowing  his  determination  not 
to  marry  her,  the  man  puts  on  a  shoe  of  a  peculiar  form 
and  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  woman  repeats, "  My 
husband^s  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  bis  brother 
a  name  in  Israel ;  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my 
husband's  brother."  To  which  the  Levir  replies, "  I  like 
not  to  take  her.**  Upon  this  declaration  the  widow  un- 
ties the  shoe  with  her  right  hand,  takes  it  off,  throws  it 
on  the  ground,  and  spits  before  him,  saying  in  Hebrew, 
**  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build 
up  his  brother's  house :  and  his  name  shall  be  caUed  in 
Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed  T 
when  the  persons  present  exclaim  three  times,  "  His 
shoe  is  loosed !"  This  concludes  the  ceremonv,  and  the 
rabbi  tells  the  widow  that  she  is  now  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleases. 

IX.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic  conditions 
of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must,  in  the  tirst 
place,  take  into  account  the  position  assigned  to  women 
generally  in  their  social  scale.  The  seclusion  of  the  ha- 
rem, and  the  habits  consequent  upon  if,  were  utterly  un- 
known in  early  times,  and  the  condition  of  the  Oriental 
woman,  as  pictured  to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasU  most 
favorably  with  that  of  her  modem  representative.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen. 
xii,  14 ;  xxiv,  16, 65 ;  xxix,  11;!  Sara,  i,  18).  An  un- 
married woman  might  meet  and  converse  with  men, 
even  strangers,  in  a  public  place  (Gen.  xxiv,  24, 46-7 ; 
xxix,  9-12;  1  Sara,  ix,  11);  she  raight  be  found  alone 
in  the  country  without  any  reflection  on  her  character 
(Deut.  xxii,  25-27) ;  or  she  might  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice  (Numb,  xxvii,  2).  Women  not  unfrequently 
held  important  offices :  some  were  prophetesses,  as  Mir- 
iam, Deborah,  Huldah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna ;  of  others  ad- 
vice was  sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  xx,  16- 
22).  They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Exod.  XV,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6, 7) ;  in  short,  they  enjoy- 
ed as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of 
our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  muat  have  exercised  an  important  influence  in  her 
own  horae.  She  appears  to  have  taken  her  part  in 
family  affairs,  and  even  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  independence.  For  instance,  she  entertains 
guests  at  her  own  desire  (2  Kings  iv,  8)  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  (Judg.  iv,  18),  and  sometimes  even  in 
defiance  of  his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxv,  14,  etc.) ;  she  dis- 
poses of  her  child  by  a  vow  without  any  reference  to 
her  husband  (1  Sam.  i,  24) ;  she  consults  with  him  as  to 
the  marriage  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxvii,  46) ;  her  sug- 


gestions as  to  any  domestic  arrangements  meet  with  doe 
attention  (2  Kings  iv,  9) ;  and  occasionally  she  criticises 
the  conduct  of  her  husband  in  terms  of  great  severity 
(1  Sam.  xxv,  25 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterized  by  affection  and  tenderness.  He  ia 
occasionally  described  as  the  ^  friend"  of  his  wife  (Jer. 
iii,  20 ;  Hoe.  iii,  1),  and  his  love  for  her  is  frequently  no- 
ticed (Gen.  xxiv,  67 ;  xxix,  18).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the  husband  in  time  of 
trouble  (Gen.  xxiv,  67),  and  her  grief  at  hu  loss  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  most  abject  woe  (Joel  i,  8).  No 
stronger  testimony,  however,  can  be  afforded  as  to  the 
ardent  affection  of  husband  and  wife  than  that  which 
we  derive  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canti- 
cles. At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ness. One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  polygamy  is 
the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies  and  quarrels 
of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in  the  households  of 
Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen.  xxi,  1 1 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6).  The 
purchase  of  wives,  and  the  small  amount  of  liberty  al- 
lowed to  daughters  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  must  in- 
evitably have  led  to  unhappy  unions.  The  allusions  to 
the  misery  of  a  contentious  and  brawling  wife  in  the 
Proverbs  (xix,  18 ;  xxi,  9, 19 ;  xxvii,  15)  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  infliction  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Ketuh,  vii,  6) 
the  fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid  down  as  an  ade- 
quate ground  for  divorce.  In  the  N.  T.  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent 
exhortation  (Eph.  v,  22-83 ;  CoL  iii,  18, 19 ;  Tit,  ii,  4, 5; 
1  Pet.  iii,  1-7) :  it  is  certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence 
that  these  exhortations  should  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  epistles  addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  they  were  more  particularly  needed  for  them  than 
for  Europeans. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household  were 
multifarious.  In  addition  to  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as-  cooking,  from 
which  even  women  of  rank  were  not  exempted  (Gen. 
xviii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  8),  and  the  distribution  of  food  at 
meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi,  15),  the  manufacture  of  the 
clothing  and  the  various  textures  required  in  an  East- 
era  establishment  devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi,  13, 
21, 22);  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she 
produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which 
she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov,  xxxi, 
14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good  housewife 
drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  is  both  filled 
up  and  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  the  following  mi- 
nute description  of  a  wife's  duties  towkrds  her  husband, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Mishna:  "She  must  grind  com, and 
bake,  and  wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make 
his  bed,  and  work  in  wool  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash ;  if 
two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  hb  child ;  if  three, 
she  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool ;  if  four, 
she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state"  {Ketuh,  v,  5).  What- 
ever money  she  eamed  by  her  labor  belonged  to  her 
husband  (vi,  1).  The  qualification  not  only  of  working, 
but  of  working  at  home  (Tit.  ii,  5,  where  oixovpyovi:  is 
preferable  to  oicowpovf ),  was  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and 
to  spin  in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jew- 
ish customs  (A'e/w6.  vii,6). 

The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Exod.  xxi, 
10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of 
marriage  or  conjugal  right  These  were  defined  with 
great  precision  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  for  thus  only 
could  one  of  the  most  crael  effects  of  polygamy  be  avert- 
ed, viz.  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  many  in  favor 
of  the  one  whom  the  lord  of  the  modem  harem  selecta 
for  his  special  attention.  The  regulations  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  founded  on  Exod.  xxi,  10,  may  be  found  in  the 
Mishna  (^eft<6.v,  6-9). 
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X.  Tho  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  marriage 
bave  exclusive  »*eference  to  one  subject,  viz.  to  exhibit 
the  spiritual  relationship  between  God  and  his  people. 
The  earliest  form,  in  which  the  image  is  implied,  is  in 
the  expressions  "  to  go  a  whoring,"  and  "  whoredom,"  as 
descriptive  of  the  rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of 
idolatry.  These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been 
taken  in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  destroys 
the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  plain  language  of  Scripture:  for  (1)  Israel  is  de- 
scribed as  the  false  wife  "playing  the  harlot"  (Isa.  i,  21 ; 
Jer.  iii,  1,6, 8) ;  (2)  Jehovah  is  the  injured  husband, who 
therefore  divorces  her  (Psa.  lxxiii,27;  Jer.  ii,20;  Hos. 
iv,  12;  ix,  1);  and  (8)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false  gods 
(Deutxxxi,  16;  Judg.ii,  17;  1  Chron.v,2o;  Ezek.  xx, 
80;  xxiii,  30),  and  sometimes  particularly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.V."  devils,"  Lev.  xvii,  7),  Mo- 
lech  (Lev.  XX,  6),  wizards  (Lev.  xx,  6),  an  ephod  (Judg. 
viii,  27),  Baalim  (Judg.  viii,  33),  and  even  the  heart  and 
eyes  (Numb.  xv,39) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such 
as  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adulter)'.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxiii),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Ju- 
dah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah ;  and  again  by 
llosea  (chap,  i,  iii),  whose  marriage  with  an  adulterous 
wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and  subsequent  reunion 
with  her,  were  deigned  to  be  a  visible  lesson  to  the  Is- 
raelites of  their  dealings  with  Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined  in 
the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  including  the  Can- 
ticles as  an  allegorical  work.  See  Canticles.  The 
actual  relation  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  gen- 
erally the  point  of  comparison  (Isa.  liv,  5 ;  Ixii,  4 ;  Jer. 
iii,14;  Hos.ii,19;  Mal.ii,ll);  but  sometimes  the  graces 
consequent  thereon  are  described  under  the  image  of 
bridal  attire  (Isa.  xlix,  18 ;  Ixi,  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jeho- 
vah in  his  Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom 
(Isa.  Ixii,  6). 

In  the  N.  T.-  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is  trans- 
ferred from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt,  ix,  15;  John  iii, 
29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi,  2 ; 
Rev.  xix,  7 ;  xxi,  2,  9 ;  xxii,  17),  and  the  comparison 
thus  established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul  into  an  illus- 
tration of  the  position  and  mutual  duties  of  man  and 
wife  (Eph.  v,  23-82).  The  suddenness  of  the  Messiah's 
appearing,  particularly  at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity 
of  watchfulness,  are  inculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  cus- 
t»)ms  of  the  marriage-ceremony  (Matt,  xxv,  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage-feast  for  his  Son,  the  joys 
that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  represented  (Matt, 
xxii,  1-14;  xxv,  10;  Rev.  xix,  9;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  11), 
while  the  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  into  that 
union  are  prefigured  by  the  marriage-garment  (Matt, 
xxii,  11).  The  breach  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  de- 
scribed as  fornication  or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the 
mystical  Babylon  (Rev.  xvii,  1,2,5). 

XI.  Literature, — The  most  important  ancient  litera- 
ture on  all  the  marriage  questions  is  contained  in  the 
third  order  (^10)  of  the  Mishna^  five  tractates  of  which 
treat  respectively — 1.  On  the  Levirate  law ;  2.  On  the 
marriage-instrument;  3.  On  suspicion  of  having  violated 
the  marriage-bond ;  4.  On  divorce ;  and,  5.  On  betroth- 
al To  these  must  be  added  the  Gemaras  or  Talmuds 
on  these  tractates.  Maimonides  devotes  six  tractates 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  Jtid  lla-Chftzaka  to  Biblical 
and  Talmudic  gamology,  giving  an  abridgment  of  the 
traditional  enactments.  Jacob  ben-Asher  occupies  the 
entire  third  volume  of  his  Tur,  called  £ben  lia-Ezar^ 
with  marriage  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  gives  a 
lucid  epitome  of  the  ancient  code.  Of  modem  writers 
are  i*>  be  mentioned  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Ixitrs 
o/*iVo.iM,  i,450  sq.;  ii,  1  sq.;  SaalschUtz,  Das  Mosaische 
RecAtf  ii,  735  sq. ;  by  the  same  author,  A  rchdologie  der 
IltArder^  ii,  173  sq. ;  Ewald,  Die  AlterlhUmer  der  V'oUses 


Israel,  p.  218  sq.;  Geiger,  Wissenschafilicke  Zeit$ekr0 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main),  iv,  86  sq.,  845  sq.;  Judiscke 
ZeiUchriJl  (Breslau,  1862),  i,  19  sq.,  253  sq. ;  Stein  aud 
SUsskind's  IsraeUtischer  Volkslehrer,  i,  192;  iv,  282, 801, 
815;  v,323;  vi,74;  vii,264;  viii, 73;  ix,171;  Frankel, 
Grundlinien  des  Mosaisch-talmudischen  Ehereckis  (Bres- 
lau, 1860);  Leopold  Low,  Ben  Chananja,  voL  iii-vL 
Among  the  writers  on  special  points  we  may  notice  Be- 
nary,  De  Uebr,  Leviratu  (Berlin,  183o) ;  Redslob's  Leci- 
ratsehe  (Leipz.  1836) ;  and  Kurtz's  Eht  des  Hosea  (Doc- 
pat,  1859).    See  Woman. 

MARRIAGE,  Christian.  The  word  is  derived 
through  the  French  mari,  from  the  Latin  tnaritusj  "a 
husband."  Matrimony,  a  synonyme,  comes  from  the 
Latin  mater,  "a  mother,"  as  testimonium  from  testis,  **a 
witness."  Wedlock,  a  beautiful  word,  is  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin^  from  tceddian,  "to  pledge,"  "to  covenant;"  or 
wedd, "  a  pledge,"  and  lac, "  a  gifu"  The  definition  of 
marriage  given  by  Modestinus,  the  Roman  lawyer  and 
scholar  of  Ulpian,  is  as  follows :  "  Nuptise  sunt  conjunc- 
tio  maris  et  feminse  et  consortium  omnis  vitas,  divini  et 
humani  juris  communicatio"  {Digest,  xWii,  2,  1).  In 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  we  have  "  nuptise  sive  matri- 
monium  est  viri  et  mulieris  oonjunctio  individuam  vitas 
consuetudinem  continens,"  that  is,  a  union  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  contains  in  itself  an  inseparable  life- 
intercourse.  These  definitions  are  not  entirely  definite, 
nor  free  from  objection ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  kne  to 
give  a  definition  of  that  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
human  rights,  and  has  most  important  relations  to  mo- 
rality and  religion. 

According  to  Paley,  the  public  use  of  the  marriage 
institution  consists  in  its  promoting  the  following  bene- 
ficial effects :  1.  The  private  comfort  of  individuals.  2. 
The  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  chil- 
dren, their  better  education,  and  the  making  of  du-s 
provision  for  their  settlement  in  life.  3.  The  peace  of 
human  society,  in  cutting  off  a  principal  source  of  con- 
tention, by  assigning  one  or  more  women  to  one  man, 
and  protecting  his  exclusive  right  by  sanctions  of  mo- 
rality and  law.  4.  The  better  government  of  society, 
by  distributing  the  commtmity  into  separate  families, 
and  appointing  over  each  the  authority  of  a  master  of  a 
family,  which  has  more  actual  influence  than  all  civil 
authority  put  together.  5.  The  additional  security 
which  the  state  receives  for  the  good  behavior  of  its 
citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to  perma- 
nent habitations.  6.  The  encouragement  of  industr}'. 
(See  also  Dwight's  Theology  on  this  topic,  and  Anderson, 
On  the  Domestic  Constitution.) 

I.  The  idea  of  marriage  is  beautifully  expreesed  in 
those  words  of  the  earliest  book  of  the  Bible :  "  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
fiesh."  Here  we  have  (1)  marriage  conceived  of  as  a 
union  so  close  that  it  separates  a  man  from  the  onion  of 
the  family — the  closest  but  this  one  that  can  exist;  (2) 
two  persons  cleave  to  one  another,  the  word  cleave  in 
the  original  denoting  to  be  glued  to,  to  stick  to;  (3)  the 
result  is  that  they  become  one  fiesh,  they  unite  their 
personalities  together.  A  text  like  this  points  to 
monogamy  as  alone  answering  to  the  true  conoeptioa 
of  marriage ;  for  how  can  two  be  one  flesh,  and  one  of 
them  be  also  united  to  a  third  person,  so  as  to  be  ooa 
flesh  with  that  one  also.  Accordingly  the  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  in  the  married  state,  aa  opposed  to 
polygamy,  must  be  regarded  as  the  state  pointed  out  by 
our  nature  for  us.  This  alone  preserves  the  unity,  the 
undivided  love  and  peace  of  the  household.  Polygamy 
is  an  institution  growing  out  of  the  servile  subjection  of 
the  woman  to  the  man,  and  out  of  the  indulgence  of 
lewd  desire.  It  is  also  apparently  contrary  to  the  order 
of  things  in  this,  that  the  sexes,  so  obviously  made  for 
one  another,  divide  between  them  about  equally  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  bom  into  the  world,  there 
being  a  slight  excess  in  the  number  of  male  childreoi 
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which  is  counterbalanced  before  manhood  b  reached  by 
the  greater  risks  incurred  by  that  sex.  The  conditions 
which  secure  the  interests  of  morality  are  thus  pointed 
out  by  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature. 

The  conception  of  marriage  which  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  a  low 
one,  as  having  respect  to  the  gratification  of  bodily  de- 
sires rather  than  to  the  true,  spiritual,  and  heart  com- 
munion of  the  wedded  pair.  This  charge  is  founded  on 
such  passages  as  1  Cur.  vii,  9 :  '^  It  is  better  to  marry 
than  to  bum ;""  and  on  those  verses  in  the  same  chapter 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  preference  in  the 
apostle's  mind  of  the  single  to  the  married  life  (ver.  33, 
38,  etc).  It  must  be  confessed  that  if  such  a  passage 
as  ver.  9  were  the  apostle's  ofdy  expression  of  opinion,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  saw  nothing  in  marriage  but  the 
prevention  of  sexual  excesses  and  the  sati^action  of 
sexual  longings.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  considered, 
firsts  that  in  such  words  he  gives  us  but  one  side  of  a 
roaniftild  subject.  Christian,  like  all  true  moralists, 
must  take  into  account  the  desires  which  are  implanted 
in  our  nature  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  great 
ends,  among  which  the  introduction  of  new  beings  into 
the  world  is  most  prominent.  If,  as  men  showed  them- 
selves to  the  apostle,  the  sexual  desires  needed  a  cer- 
tain control,  and  a  certain  satisfaction  also,  it  was  good 
sense  to  say  that  a  reason  for  marrying  lay  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  particular  person,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  consider  his  power  of  continence  when  he  in- 
quired what  his  duty  was  in  this  respect.  But,  second- 
Ijfi  the  apostle  gives  us  another  picture  of  marriage, 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  relation  (Ephes.  v, 
2*2-33)  is  like  that  of  Christ  to  his  Church.  The  hus- 
band is  to  love  the  wife  as  if  she  actiuiUy  formed  one 
IhmIv  with  him,  and  with  that  pure,  self-sacriticing  af- 
fection which  Christ  had  when  he  "  loved  his  Church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it.**  Here  marriage  is  ennobled 
and  glorified  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  spiritual 
of  all  relations.  But,  thirdly^  neither  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  there  any  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  the  mar- 
ried life  placing  it  above  the  single,  nor  to  the  single 
life  making  it  more  excellent  than  the  married.  The 
apostle  condemns  the  false  teachings  of  those  who  forbid 
men  to  marry,  and  command  to  abstain  from  meats, 
"which  God  has  created  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving" (1  Tim.  iv,  3),  His  principle  would  include 
marriage  —  for  which  multitudes  give  thanks  —  under 
this  last  remark.  At  the  same  time  the  New  Testament 
regards  celibacy  as  equally  honorable  with  marriage 
(Matt,  xiv,  13).  Nay  more,  if  a  person,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven's  sake,  can  lead  a  life  of  pure  thoughts, 
undisturbed  by  any  sensual  longuigs,  absorbed  in  spirit- 
ual employments  and  pursuits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a  rare  nature,  or  a  rare  gift  to  rise  above  nature ;  and  so 
he  will  stand  higher  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  an- 
other, in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  self-sacrifice 
and  his  consecration.  iVll  men  are  not  bound  to  "  for- 
sake houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,"  etc,  for  Christ's 
name's  sake,  but  those  who  have  the  call  to  do  so  and 
obey  "shall  receive  a  hundred-fold."  So  those  who 
lead  a  single  life  under  the  same  high  motive  shall  have 
the  greater  praise  from  the  Master :  and,  as  they  show 
by  their  self-denial  the  strength  of  Christian  virtue, 
they  stand  higher  in  the  Christian  scale  than  others. 
But  so  do  they  also  who  show  a  readiness  to  undergo, 
or  actually  undergo,  any  great  sacrifice  with  the  same 
spirit.  (Comp.  Harless,  ChrislL  Etkik,  §  44,  and  espe- 
cially §  52.) 

If  the  Christian  Church  had  stopped  at  admiring  the 
continence  and  rare  self-restraint  of  men  who  for  Christ's 
sake  led  unmarried  lives,  much  evil  would  have  been 
avoided.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  mind  passed  on  from 
such  admiration  to  an  undervaluation  of  the  married 
life ;  celibacy  was  a  sign  of  greater  virtue;  second  mar- 
riages were  looked  on  with  disfavor;  and  marriages  of 
clergymen  became  unlawful    The  heretics  Marcion  and 


Tatian  went  even  so  far  as  to  rail  against  marriage ;  as 
Simon  Magus  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  taught 
in  his  day  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  the  Gnostics  and 
Maniclueans  rejected  marrisge  altogether.  But  what 
was  really  the  view  of  the  early  Church  is  best  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  Gangran  Synod,  held  about  A.D.  870, 
where  it  b  decreed:  "1.  If  any  one  reproach  marriage, 
or  have  in  abomination  the  religious  woman  that  is  a 
communicant  and  sleeps  with  her  husband,  as  one  that 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  let  him  be 
anathema.  4.  If  any  one  condemn  a  married  presbyter, 
as  if  he  ought  not  to  partake  of  the  obUition  when  he 
performs  the  liturgy,  let  him  be  anathema.  9.  If  any 
one  live  a  virgin,  or  in  chastity,  as  abominating  marriage 
(while  he  lives  in  a  retired  state),  and  not  for  the  beau- 
ty and  sanctity  of  a  virgin  life,  let  him  be  anathema. 
10.  If  one  of  those  who  live  a  virgin  life  for  the  Lord's 
sake  insult  those  who  are  married,  let  him  be  anathema. 
14.  If  any  woman,  abominating  marriage,  desert  her 
husband,  and  will  become  a  recluse,  let  her  be  anathe- 
ma." (See  also  Isaac  Taylor's  j4iirt«i/CArirtMim/y.)  At 
this  yery  same  time,  however,  marriage  became  a  sacra- 
ment. One  may  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  kind 
of  life  which  was  looked  on  as  being  not  the  best  one, 
and  which  had  to  be  renounced  in  the  Western  Church 
if  a  married  man  would  receive  ordination,  could  come 
into  the  category  of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  the 
other  acts  which,  in  process  of  time,  took  the  name  of 
sacraments.  Without  going  into  an  extended  answer 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  said  that  the  passage  of  Paul 
already  cited  (Kphes.  v,  32)  calls  it  a  mystery^  which 
Jerome's  Vulgate  renders  by  t(ttramentum.  It  was,  in 
fact,  peculiarly  holy,  as  symbolizing  Christ's  union  with 
the  Church.  But  the  word  sacramentvm  had  for  a  long 
time  no  definite  sense,  and  marriage  was  not  so  called 
until  the  time  of  Augustine.  Nay,  that  great  writer 
had  so  vague  an  idea  of  its  religious  meaning  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  polygamous  marriage  of  tho 
patriarchs  in  the  Old  Testament  a  "  sacramentom  plu- 
ralium  nuptiarum"  (De  bono  conjvffii^  cap.  18),  which,  he 
says, "  signified  a  future  multitude  subject  to  God  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so  the  sacrament  of  a  sin- 
gle marriage  [L  e.  between  one  pair]  in  our  time  signi- 
fies the  unity  of  all  ours  [our  Christian  Church],  which 
is  to  be  subject  to  God  in  the  one  celestial  city."  The 
passage  itself,  however,  in  the  Ephesiaus,  which  we  have 
referred  to,  does  not,  in  a  fair  interpretation  of  it,  call 
marriage  a  mystery,  but  gives  that  name  only  to  Christ's 
leaving  the  Father  and  becoming  one  with  his  Church. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  Catholic  theologians  have  heki 
widely  diverse  opinions  about  the  mcUter  and  form  of 
marriage.  One  opinion  has  been  that  the  consent  of  the 
parties  expressed  in  words  constitute  both  the  tnattfr 
and  the ybrm ;  another  that  the  bodies  or  perBoas  of  the- 
contracting  parties  are  the  matter,  and  the  words  ex« 
pressing  consent  the ybrm.     See  Matrisiomy. 

Marriage  being  a  peculiarly  sacred  transaction,  and. 
having  the  religious  impress  put  on  it,  questions  rela- 
ting to  its  celebration,  the  persons  capable  of  contract<> 
ing  it,  its  dissolution,  its  renewal  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  the  like,  came  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy.  Accordingly  we  find  in  use  in  the  early 
Church  a  special  ecclesiastical  form  for  the  celebration 
of  matrimony.  The  fathers,  Tertullian,  e.  g.,  considered- 
marriage  contracted  without  the  participation  of  the 
Church,  as  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Rome,  as  almost  a 
sin.  Later  it  was  sought  to  make  marriage  an  exclu- 
sively religions  institution,  and  this  it  finally  became,, 
and  so  continued  until  the  days  of  the  Reformation.- 
The  civil  law  gradually  restricted  its^'lf  to  the  regnla* 
tion  of  the  material  interests  connected  with  marriage, 
leaving  the  Chnrch  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  be  contracted.  As  gradually  the  re- 
ligiou|  impress  put  on  it  brought  to  the  door  of  the- 
clergy  the  settlement  of  questions  relating  not  only  to 
its  celebration,  but  also  to  the  propriety  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, its  renewal  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  pariies>. 
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And  tb«  like,  the  State  was  content  to  lend  the  Church 
the  secular  arm  fur  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  principles  of  the  law  con- 
cerning marriage  thus  became  a  part  of  canon  law  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  received  final  settlement  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  not  only  established  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  in  the  most  solemn  manner  (Cone.  Tr%d, 
sess.  24,  MaU  can.  1 :  **  Si  quis  dixerit,  matrimonium  non 
esse  vere  et  proprie  unum  ex  septem  legis  evangelicas 
sacramentis  a  Christo  institutnro,  sed  ab  hominibus  in 
ecclesia  inventum  nefjue  gratiam  confcrre :  anath.  sit  •/' 
see  also  I,  can.  7,  Cat,  Hftin,  2, 8, 3, 23, 20  sq. ;  Conf,  orikod, 
p.  183),  but  referred  the  question  of  its  validity  exclu- 
sively to  the  Church.  The  remains  of  these  and  simi- 
lar laws  have  almost  disappeared  in  Protestant  England 
in  our  own  times ;  the  act  of  1857  (cited  as  20  and  21 
Vict.  cap.  85),  with  its  amendments,  destroys  all  juris- 
diction of  courts  ecclesiastical  in  matters  pertaining  to 
marriage,  except  so  far  as  marriage  licenses  are  con- 
cerned, and  constitutes  a  new  court,  which  is  called  the 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  See  Wool- 
sey,  Ditforce  and  Divorce  LegUlation  (New  York,  1869), 
p.  174-178. 

The  Continental  Reformers  from  the  first  denied  the 
sacramental  character  of  marriage.  They  acknowledged, 
indeed,  matrimony  as  holy  and  instituted  of  God,  yet 
considered  it  as  partaking  more  of  a  civil  than  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical character— as  an  institution  which  received 
only  a  higher  consecration  by  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 
They  even  required  the  Protestant  civil  authorities  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  thus  it  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  new  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  yet  all  still  re- 
ferred to  Scripture,  the  s}*mbolic  books,  and  canon  law 
as  their  basis ;  and,  being  generally  drawn  up  with  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  Church  still  retained  the 
higher  authority  over  all  questions  pertaining  to  matri- 
mony. In  all  Protestant  countries  at  present,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  marriage  u  essentially  controlled  by 
the  law  of  the  state,  although  the  solemnization  of  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  clerical  persons.  In  Cath- 
olic countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  establish  two  kinds 
of  marriage  celebrations — one  a  civil,  the  other  an  ecde- 
sioiticcU  one ;  but  all  the  civil  consequences  of  marriage, 
in  relation  to  property,  legitimation  of  children,  bigamy, 
etc,  grow  out  of  the  civil  marriage,  and  the  other  (or 
ecclesiastical)  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  parties.  The 
Catholic  Church  endures  this  with  great  unwillingness ; 
and  in  this  feeling  the  Concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  pope  did  away  with  the  civil  contract,  which  was 
restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  laws  in  1869  (comp. 
Richter,  Kirchenr.  §  263, 6th  ed.).  We  thus  are  brought 
to  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  state  in  right 
reason  to  the  marriage-contracts  of  its  citizens.  Here, 
before  touching  the  particulars  that  are  within  the  prov- 
ince of  state-law,  we  wish  to  make  two  points  in  regard 
to  the  office  of  the  state :  1.  Marriage  is  a  contract,  be- 
cause it  is  an  agreement  between  two  persons  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  condition  of  life  called  matrimony.  But, 
while  in  most  other  cases  the  contract  creates  or  speci- 
fie»  the  transaction,  in  the  contract  of  marriage  the 
matter  of  the  contract  is  pretuppoted,  and  the  contract 
•has  nothing  to  do  except  to  introduce  two  persons  into 
a  definite  specific  state.  Out  of  this  grows  the  peculiar 
state  of  parentage.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  points  in  hand  against  the  institution  of  *'  Free- 
love."  The  resultant  of  the  marital  relation  is  of  a  char- 
acter that  does  not  admit  of  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
tract when  once  it  has  been  entered  into.  The  offspring 
requires  the  care  of  both  the  contractors,  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  second  marriages  with  children  from 
the  first  contract  Thus  there  can  be  no  contract  to 
enter  into  a  marriage  state  which  is  terminable  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  or  dependent  on  the  plea^re  of 
either.  There  may  be  partnerships  of  this  kind,  as  con- 
tracts of  service  or  of  agency,  for  the  performance  of 
specific  acts  for  a  specific  time,  but  there  are  no  such 


contracts  of  marriage.  This  insthution  is  anlike  Uw 
passing  business  relations  of  life,  and  resemblea  the 
Church  and  State  unions  more  closely,  although  not 
entirely.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  the  moral  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  its  immense  importance  as  the 
foundation  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the 
state.  In  this  sense  the  Roman  law  correctly  pro- 
claimed marriage  a  "  viri  et  mulieris  c<Hijunctio  individ- 
uam  vits  consuetudinem  continens**  (to  which  canon 
law  adds, "  L  e.  talem  se  in  omnibus  exhibere  viro,  qualis 
ipsa  sibi  est,  et  e  con  verso"),  or  a  "  consortium  omnis  viue, 
divini  et  humani  juris  oommunicatio."  Quite  a  differ- 
ent tendency,  however,  is  found  in  the  attempts  of  aome 
modem  philosophers  to  establish  yref-marr»a^,  as  e.  g. 
the  St  Simonites  (q.  v.),  who  would  overthrow  all  tfacae 
laws,  and  make  marriage  a  mere  human  convention  sub- 
ject to  all  the  whims  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
who  have  failed  hitherto  from  this  very  cause,  as  has 
also  the  pretended  emancipation  of  woman  which  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  it  The  higher  nature  of  nuu-- 
riage  over  any  other  human  institution  at  once  noani- 
fests  itself  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  has  at  all  tune* 
been  connected  with  religion,  both  as  to  its  contracting 
and  dissolving,  but  that  thb  view  has  been  in  no  wise 
confined  to  Christendom,  but  in  a  great  degree  has  taken 
a  like  hold  upon  heathen  communities  also. 

2.  Our  other  point  is  that  on  accoimt  of  the  moral  and 
religious  bearings  of  marriage,  State  and  Church  have 
concurrent  power  over  it ;  that  is,  they  both  may  act 
and  lay  down  principles  in  regard  to  matrimonial  ques- 
tions. How  are  their  provinces  to  be  distinguished? 
In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  us :  The  State  can  reqaire 
nothing  which  the  Word  of  God  forbids  in  a  Christian 
country,  although  it  may  forbid  what  the  Wonl  of  God 
does  not  forbid.  The  Church  can  allow  nothing,  per- 
mitted by  the  law,  which  the  Word  of  God  forbids.  For 
illustration,  we  may  suppose  the  State  to  have  very 
loose  divorce  laws,  or  to  have  no  penalty  for  concubin- 
age during  regular  marriage;  it  is  evident  that  the 
Church  must  keep  its  members  pure  in  such  respects, 
until  its  protest,  loud  or  silent,  shall  change  the  current 
of  legislation. 

IL  These  things  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  some  of  those  points  relating  to  marriage 
which  may  be  reasonably  made  the  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion without  violating  the  feelings  of  Christians  or  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  State  may  decide  who  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
tracting marriage.  Thus  (n)  the  age  at  which,  or  the 
state  of  the  will  or  reason  with  which  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement may  be  legaUy  made,  is  as  much  within  the 
control  of  the  law  as  the  similar  conditions  necessarr 
for  making  business  contracts  or  for  exercising  political 
rights.  If  minors  are  allowed  to  enter  into  this  condi- 
tion, the  law  ought  to  provide  that  their  free  consent  ia 
ascertained  beforehand.  Thus,  too,  incapacity  to  give 
consent,  by  reason  of  immaturity,  force  on  the  will,  in* 
sanity,  idiocy,  and  the  like,  may  be  obstacles.  But  {h)  (ar 
more  important  is  the  control  of  state-law  over  the  de- 
grees of  relationship  and  affinity  which  shall  incapaci- 
tate parties  from  entering  into  this  close  connection. 
Here  we  find  that,  although  the  children  of  the  first  pair 
must  have  united  in  wedlock,  it  became  the  very  de- 
cided feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  that 
such  a  union  is  unlawful  for  brothers  with  sisters,  or  for 
a  parent  with  a  child.  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  {Dom  Verhol 
der  Eke  [Nordlingen,  1869],  p.  4)  remarks  that  wild 
heathen  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa  consider  incest  a  crime. 
Exceptions  to  this  occurred  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  where 
incest  was  practiced  within  the  reigning  families — ^in 
the  latter  country  after  the  example  of  Isis  and  Osiria. 
At  Athens  a  brother  might  marry  a  sister  who  had  not 
the  same  mother,  and  adoption  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  an  adopted  brother  and  sister.  The  Romans 
were  more  strict,  but  allowed  this  relation  to  commence 
between  an  adopted  brother  and  his  adopted  sister,  after 
the  adoption  was  dissolved  by  emandpatioo.    By  Ro- 
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roan  law  a  man  could  not  marry  his  ststfrs  danghter, 
but  when  the  emperor  Claudius  took  Agrippina,  his 
brother^s  daughter,  to  wife,  that  relation  became  permis- 
sible (see  Gaii  Imtit,  i,  §  61, 62).  By  Levitical  law  the 
pnthibited  degrees  embraced  the  direct  relatives  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  line,  whether  of  full  or  of  half 
blood,  the  children  who  had  the  same  parents  or  parent, 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  fathers  or  mothers,  brothers' 
wives,  daughters-in-law,  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  or 
other  descendant  in  the  third  generation,  and  the  sister 
of  a  wife  during  her  lifetime.  It  would  seem  that  in 
Lev.  xviii,  where  these  rules  are  given,  the  analogy  de- 
rived from  relations  there  mentioned  may  be  applied  to 
others  equally  close,  of  which  nothing  is'  said  (comp. 
SaalschUtz,  Mos,  Recht^  cap.  105,  §  5).  In  the  Christian 
Church  a  stricter  system  of  prohibited  degrees  was  a 
part  of  canonical  law,  and  a  sign  of  the  new  feeling  was 
that  the  emperor  Theodosius  I  forbade  by  law  the  mar- 
riage of  first  cousins,  which  was  formerly  by  Roman  law 
permitted.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  church- 
es went  far  beyond  this.  The  Latin  Church  carried  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  tathe  seventh  degree,  that  is,  to 
the  Mxth  cousins — counting  brothers  and  sisters  as  of 
the  first  degree,  and  first  cousins  as  of  the  second — until 
Innocent  III,  in  1216,  gave  a  new  rule,  that  the**prohi- 
bitio  copuke  conjugalis  quarium  consanguinitatls  et  af- 
finitatis  gradum  non  excedat" — that  is,  third  cousins 
might  marry;  but  a  little  while  after  Gregory  IX  so 
modified  Innocent's  rule  that  a  marriage  between  a  third 
and  a  fourth  cousin  was  allowable.  Where  pressing  rea- 
sons demanded,  these  rules  might  be  suspended.  More 
severe  and  worthless  were  the  rules  prohibiting  mar- 
riage, on  the  ground  of  affinity,  which  reached  to  the 
same  degrees  with  the  rules  aflTecting  blood-relatives, 
and  were  altered  together  with  them.  Other  restric- 
tions touching  spiritual  affinities,  betrothal,  etc.,  were 
mitigated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  According  to  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  man  may  not  marry — 

His  second  coasin's  daughter. 

His  deceased  wife's  first  consin. 

His  deceased  wife's  first  cousin's  daughter. 

His  deceased  wife's  second  cousin. 

Two  brothers  may  not  marry — 

Two  sisters. 

An  annt  and  a  niece. 

Two  first  coQslnB. 

A  man  may  not  marry — 

His  wife's  brother's  wife's  sister,  L  e.  his  brother-in- 
law's  si«»ter-ln-law. 

His  brother-in-law's  wife:  nor  can  his  own  brother 
marry  her. 

Godparentaffe  and  Adoption  constitute  impediments  to 
marriage  up  to  the  seventh  dej^ree.  See  Affinity. 
What  was  the  feeling  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
prohibitions?  It  must  have  been  that  which  led  the  Ro- 
man law>'er  Gains  (/.  c  §  69)  to  say  that  if  such  persons 
as  parents  and  children  marry  one  another  nef arias  atque 
incestas  mtptias  contraxisse  dicuntur.  Incest  is  the  great- 
est unchastity,  from  which  its  Latin  name  comes,  and 
men  early  felt  this.  If  the  children  of  the  first  parent 
did  not  partake  of  this  sentiment,  there  is  a  parallel  in 
the  feelings  of  little  children,  whose  modesty  is  devel- 
oped just  at  the  time  of  life  when  it  is  needed  for  a 
moral  protection.  Besides  this  moral  principle,  it  might 
be  urged  that  to  marry  out  of  one's  near  relarionship 
binds  families  together,  and  diffuses  the  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood through  neighljorhoods  and  trilxis.  This  is  urg- 
ed by  Augustine  (Civit,  Deiy  xv,  cap.  16).  Another  con- 
sideration is,  that  the  marriage  of  near  relations  pro- 
motes neither  the  health  nor  the  multitude  of  offspring. 
In  a  letter  imputed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  601), 
written  to  his  missionary  in  England,  Augustine,  he  is 
made  to  say,  while  speaking  of  the  marriages  of  own 
cousins,  "  We  have  learned  from  experience  that  from 
such  a  marriage  ofispring  cannot  grow"  (Gratian's  Deer. 
cans.  XXXV,  qnost.  5,  c  2).  This  is  in  conformity  with 
a  phy^cal  law  which  governs  the  issue  of  animals.   Nay, 


plants  themselves,  it  is  now  known,  are  benefited  by 
the  pollen  of  one  flower  being  conveyed  to  another,  and 
it  is  the  office  of  insects,  such  as  bees  and  flies,  to  medi- 
ate in  this  keeping  up  the  "  breeds"  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  (r)  Besides  enacting  laws  against  the  mar- 
riage of  blood-relations,  states  have  sometimes  prohib- 
ited men  from  connecting  themselves  with  women  who 
sustain  towards  them  the  closest  degrees  of  affinity. 
Some  Protestant  countries  make  it  unlawful  to  marry  a 
wife's  sister.  There  are  no  valid  arguments  against 
such  unions  from  Scripture,  but  rather,  when  it  is  said 
(I^v.  xviii,  18)  that  a  man  shall  not  have  two  sisters 
together  as  his  wives,  the  fair  inference  is  that  Jewish 
law  allowed  marriage  to  one  of  them  after  the  death  of 
the  other  and  preceding  wife.  Marriage  to  a  brother's 
widow  or  deceased  husband's  brother  is  more  doubtful. 
Yet  in  the  canonical  law,  where  such  unions  are  forbid- 
den, the  pope  can  probably  give  a  dispensation  from  the 
rule.  Such  was  the  case  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  and 
a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv,  />«  mcr.  ma- 
trim,  can.  iii)  ordains  that  if  any  one  shall  say  that  the 
Church  cannot  give  a  disi^cnsation  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  prohibitions  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xviii,  "  anathema 
sit" — evidently  referring  to  that  very  case  which  blew 
up  such  a  flame  in  England. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  no  certi  Jine$  within  which 
the  moral  feeling  and  the  law— which  in  this  case  is 
more  or  less  controlled  by  such  feeling — can  be  confined. 
We  have  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  definitions  of  certain 
rights,  where  the  law  has  to  make  the  positive  and  ex- 
act metes  and  bounds.  Thus  there  is  a  time  in  the  life 
of  a  child  when  he  ought  to  acquire  a  jural  capacity, 
and  so  become  legally  independent  of  his  father ;  but 
whether  this  shall  be  reached  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty-one,  or  shall  be  reached  by  degrees  or  all  at 
once,  the  reason  of  a  state  must  determine.  So  the 
moral  feeling  of  a  state  must  determine  within  what 
limits  of  consanguinity  or  of  affinity  parties  may  con- 
tract marriage ;  and  if  the  Church  has  another  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  it  must  have  its  own  rules  prohibiting  for 
its  members  what  the  state  does  not  prohibit 

We  wiU  just  mention,  with  little  or  no  remark,  sev- 
eral other  hinderances  which  either  State  or  Church  law 
have  put  in  the  way  of  wedlock.  Such  are  fraudu- 
lent representations  of  either  party,  which  were  leading 
causes  of  the  contract  of  marriage ;  mistakes  affecting 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  and  previous  crime  of  one 
party  unknown  to  the  other,  especially  previous  adid- 
tery ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  difierence  of  religious 
confessions,  especially  when  so  great  as  that  between 
a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  or  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  (see 
below),  there  is  still  much  conflict  between  the  leg- 
islation of  Church  and  State.  Civil  law  in  countries 
where  slavery  was  allowed  made  all  marriage  unions 
between  freemen  and  slaves  unlawful.  In  some  coun- 
tries marriage  between  a  noble  and  an  ordinary  citizen  or 
peasant  has  been  either  forbidden  or  attended  with  civil 
disabilities,  such  as  degradation  of  rank  to  the  offspring. 
Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  also  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  may  have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  If  any  such 
party  have  not  yet  entered  the  convent^  pope  Boniface 
VIII  decided  that  marriage  may  be  contracted;  after 
having  once  entered  the  convent,  the  contract  becomes 
illegal.  Among  Protestants,  however,  the  taking  of  the 
vow  of  celibacy  remains  a  question  of  conscience  only. 
Another  objection  to  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  spiritual  relationship,  cognatio  spirihiaUs^ 
which  prevents  marriage  between  persons  who  have 
held  one  another  at  the  baptismal  font  In  the  13th 
century  this  was  made  to  include  both  the  infant  bap- 
tized and  the  children  of  the  sponsors,  as  well  as  the 
sponsors  themselves ;  but  it  has  since  been  restricted. 
The  Continental  Reformers  as  early  as  ^e  Smalcald  ar- 
ticles declared  against  this  impediment  of  the  sponsors. 
In  the  Greek  Church,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Go^^rtnt- 
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age  and  "^option  constitote  impediments  np  to  the  sev- 
enth degree 

2,  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  and  peace  of  mar- 
ried life,  the  State  has  often  passed  rules  making  all 
sexual  union  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  with  a 
third  party  penal,  and  the  Church  will  of  course  visit 
such  offences  of  its  members  with  severe  discipline, 
bome  states  in  their  laws  have  punished  the  concubin- 
age or  illicit  intercourse  of  a  husband  with  an  unmar- 
ried woman  less  severely  than  similar  offences  of  a  wife, 
or,  it  may  be,  has  let  them  go  unpunished.  According 
to  Roman  law,  adultery  was  a  crime  committed  only 
with  a  married  woman ;  but  a  wife,  displeased  with  her 
husband's  morals,  could  without  difficulty  obtain  a  di- 
vorce. Under  English  law  adultery  has  not  been  treat- 
ed as  a  public  crime,  the  dealing  with  it  being  left  to 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  "  the  temporal  courts  take  no 
cognizance  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  private  injury" 
(Blackstone's  Comment,  bk.  iv,  chap.  4).  In  our  country 
it  is  visited  with  punishment  according  to  law  in  almost 
all  the  sutes— New  York,  which  has  followed  English 
law,  and  one  or  two  other  states,  being  exceptions;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  prosecutions  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery are  xcry  rare  indeed.  The  protection  afforded  by 
such  laws  is  very  small,  except  so  far  as  they  testify 
that  society  regards  crimes  against  marriage  as  deserv- 
ing of  civil  penalties. 

8.  The  State,  as  the  guardian  of  the  family,  as  the 
protector  of  the  wife's  and  the  children's  rights  even 
against  the  husband  and  father,  is  bound,  and  has  in  no 
civilized  country  refused,  to  make  laws  touching  the 
pcUria  poftestas— the  husband's  rights  over  and  obliga- 
tions towards  the  wife ;  his  obligations  especially  to  sup- 
port bis  wife  and  children,  and  the  amount  of  freedom 
he  ought  to  have  in  transmitting  his  property.  We 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  large  subject,  except  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  lies  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
family  life  at  the  foundation  of  all  righteous  law  on 
these  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  speciHc  rules  of 
this  or  that  code.  The  family  being  one,  the  wife 
ought  to  be  deprived  no  more  than  the  children  of  a 
portion  of  a  deceased  husband's  effects ;  so  that  the  riffht 
of  testament  in  his  case,  even  if  he  acquired  all  his  prop- 
erty himself,  ought  not  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  The  moral  feeling  of  the  importance  and  sanctity 
of  marriage  lies  also,  in  a  measure,  at  the  foundation  of 
laws  and  usages  regulating  its  commencement.  Such 
are  betrothal,  the  formal  decbiration  before  a  registrar  or 
other  officer  of  an  intention  of  marriage,  the  publication 
of  the  banns,  the  celebration  or  solemnization  before 
witnesses  and  with  appropriate  formalities.  Marriage 
having  a  religious  side,  it  has  been  natural  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  should  have  a  part  in  its  initial 
solemnities.  But  it  is  a  great  grievance  that  they  are 
obliged— as  the  law  of  Prussia,  we  believe,  requires  of 
them— to  unite  in  wedlock  any  persons  who  may  by 
law  be  lawfully  united,  whether  the  minister's  own  views 
touching  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  after  divorce  agree 
with  those  of  the  government  or  not ;  and  it  is  another 
grievance  when  only  the  ministers  of  an  establishment 
can  solemnize  nuptials.  Civil  marriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  exists  in  some  Catholic  countries,  and  mar- 
riage before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
is  lawful  to  a  great  extent  through  the  United  States, 
have  this  great  evil  attending  on  them :  that  they  look 
on  the  civil  side  of  marriage  exclusively.  Surely  that 
institution  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  state,  the 
guardian  of  children  against  evil  influences  until  they 
can  act  their  part  in  the  state ;  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone  love  presides  over  the  formation  of  character; 
from  which,  through  the  sympathies  of  kindred,  chords 
run  in  all  directions,  binding  and  weaving  society  to- 
gether, and  where  the  seeds  of  relif;ion  are  sown  in  the 
impressible  heart — such  an  institution  surely,  which  pa- 
gans feel  to  have  a  sacred  quality,  and  place  under  the 
protection  of  th^ir  gods,  ought  to  have  a  solemn  begin- 
ning, so  that  the  parties  to  be  united  in  ^  holy  roatri-  I 


roony,"  and  the  witnesses,  may  feel  that  it  is  a  deeply- 
serious  transaction — a  relation  not  to  be  lightly  assumed 
without  forethought  and  preparation,  and  solemn  con- 
secration to  one  another,  and  earnest  prayer  to  that  God 
who  has  said  that  "  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 

IH.  When  the  Church  takes  a  view  of  divorce  differ- 
ent from  that  taken  by  the  Sute,  it  cannot  sanction  the 
remarriage  of  a  person  whom  it  regards  as  bound  by 
Christ's  law  to  a  former  wife  or  husband.   See  DrvoBCC 

1.  Some  of  these  obstacles  to  marriage  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  marriage  actually  commenced  in  disregard 
of  or  in  ignorance  of  the  law  ruling  in  such  cases  b  a 
nullity.  There  is,  however,  a  need  of  some  formal  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  nullity  is  made  manifest.  There 
are  others  in  which  the  innocent  party  may  continue 
the  marriage,  and  condone  or  consent  to  live  with  the 
offender ;  nor  can  such  consent  be  afterwards  withdrawn 
in  order  to  make  good  a  claim  which  has  been  once 
waived.  Near  relationship  or  affinity,  the  existence  of 
a  previous  wife  or  husband,  are  instances  of  the  first 
kind;  impotence,  mistake,  previous  misconduct,  even 
fraudulent  statements  procuring  marriage,  are  instances 
of  the  second.  In  the  first  case  the  marriage  is  void, 
in  the  second  it  is  voidable.  We  are  apt  to  call  separa- 
tions for  either  reason  divorces,  and  our  statutes  in  many 
state-codes  group  them  with  divorces  properly  so  called ; 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  separations  on 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  lawful  marriage,  and 
divorce  proper  on  the  ground  of  some  event  occurring 
after  actual  marriage.  In  the  first  case  there  was  a 
form  without  the  reality  of  marriage,  and  the  court — 
civil  or  ecclesiastical — pronotmced  a  decree  of  nullity, 
which  did  not  affect  the  children  nor  the  parties  np  to 
the  time  of  the  sentence.  Being  decided  to  have  never 
been  united  in  wedlock,  they  were  free  to  enter  into  this 
union  with  third  parties.  See  Woolsey,  On  Divorce, 
etc,  p.  123, 124,  and  especially  Richter's  Kirchenr,  §  266 
-284, 6th  ed. ;  Goschen,  in  Uerzog's  Beai-Encykhpadief 
vol  iii,  s.  V.  Ehe. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  in  gen- 
eral, we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  Divorce  {Ckristiau 
Law  of)  in  this  Cydopadia,  On  the  particular  point 
of  marrving  again  after  a  first  wife's  or  husband's  de- 
cease, we  have  room  for  a  few  remarks.  That  this  is 
lawful  in  itself,  and  roust  be  left  to  the  conscience  and 
the  circumstances  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, after  what  the  apostle  Paul  has  said  in  Rom.  vit, 
1-d,  and  in  1  Tim.  v,  14,  in  which  latter  passage  **tbe 
younger  women"  evidently  refers  to  the  young  widows 
just  before  spoken  of.  The  apologist  Athenagoras  (§  S3, 
p.  172,  edit.  Otto)  is  both  unscriptural  and  weak  where 
he  says  that  a  second  marriage  is  "  decorous  adultery ,** 
and  applies  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  9)  to  such 
remarriages,  adding  that  he  who  deprives  himself  of 
[or  separates  himself  from]  a  former  wife,  even  if  she 
be  dead,  is  a  covert  adulterer  who  transgresses  the  di- 
rection of  God,  since  in  the  beginning  God  made  ixtt 
man  and  one  woman.  Similar  views  are  entertained 
by  Tertullian  in  his  treatise  De  numogamia,  which  was 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist  (comp.  esp.  cap.  x) ; 
while  in  the  treatise  4  d  uxorem,  written  before  he  left 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  does  not  condemn  remarriage^ 
although  he  praises  widowhood.  Most  of  the  fathers, 
while,  from  the  times  of  Hermas  and  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, they  regard  remarriage  as  no  sin,  look  on 
widowhood  and  the  state  of  a  widower  as  capable  of 
higher  virtue.  Augustine  thus  expresses  both  opinions 
in  his  little  work  iJe  bono  riduitatisy  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  widow  named  Juliana,  whose  daughter  had 
chosen  a  virgin's  life.  "As  the  good  thing  of  virginity 
which  your  daughter  has  chosen  does  not  condemn 
your  one  marriage,  so  your  widowhood  cloes  not  con- 
demn the  second  marriage  of  some  one  else.  ...  Do 
not  so  extol  your  good  thing  as  to  accuse  that  which  is 
not  evil  belonging  to  another,  as  if  it  were  evil,  but  to 
much  the  more  rejoice  in  your  good,  the  more  you  per- 
ceive that  not  only  evils  are  prevented  by  it,  but  that 
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it  snrpaiises  some  good  things  in  excellence.  The  evil 
things  are  adultery  and  fornication.  Now  from  these 
illicit  things  she  is  far  removed  who  by  a  free  vow  has 
bound  herself,  and  thus  has  brought  to  pass  not  by  the 
power  of  law,  but  by  the  purpose  of  love,  that  for  her 
not  even  lawful  things  should  be  lawful"  See  Dioa- 
mibtb;  Cklibacy. 

8.  But  if  the  apostle  Paul  could  even  advise  young 
widoMTs  to  marry  again,  must  not  this  be  understood  as 
if  he  thought  this  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  only  nec- 
essary to  save  the  persons  in  question  from  crime? 
Huw  otherwise  can  we  explain  his  directions  that  a 
bishop,  and  so  also  a  deacon,  must  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife?  (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  12;  Titus  i,  6).  Some  have 
explained  these  directions  as  forbidding  polygamy — 
— that  is,  simultaneous  polygamy,  to  speak  technically 
— which  would  seem  to  imply  that  among  the  private 
members  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  such 
plurality  of  wives  was  allowed.  But  the  words  in  1 
Tim.  V,  9,  where  the  qualification  occurs  that  the  aged 
widow  in  question  must  have  been  the  wife  of  one  man^ 
forbid  such  an  interpretation,  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  polyandry  was  practiced.  The 
phrases  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  in  all  the  four 
cases,  since  in  the  last-mentioned  verse  the  participle 
ytyoyvia  is  to  be  joined  to  "  sixty  years"  (comp.  Luke 
ii,  42).  The  sense,  then,  must  be  that  the  bishop,  or 
deacon,  or  widow  had  not  been  married  but  once.  Now 
this  was  a  special  precept  suited  to  the  state  of  life  of 
the  times,  for  in  marrying  more  than  once  they  might 
have  obtained  divorce — in  their  heathenish  condition — 
or  have  married  divorced  persons  contrary  to  the  law 
of  ChrbL  Of  these  irregularities,  if  they  had  married 
but  once,  there  would  be  less  probability. 

IV.  Many  one-sided  and  erroneous  opinions  must 
arise  when  marriage  is  looked  at  only  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects or  relations.  Thus  it  may  be  said  to  exist  libe- 
rorum  quotrendorum  causa ;  but  if  that  is  the  only  side 
on  which  we  view  it,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  no  mar- 
rii^ges  ought  to  be  contracted  when  the  woman  is  past 
the  age  of  child-bearing.  It  may  be  put  on  the  foun- 
dation of  restraining  and  moderating  those  sexual  de- 
sires which  might  otherwise  imbrute  men.  But  if  this 
were  the  only  reason  for  marriage,  it  would  be  at  the 
best  but  a  necessary  evil  It  may  be  said  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  happiness  of  the  partners  in  the  union ;  but 
if  this  were  all,  every  disappointed  man  or  woman 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  place  his  or  her  affec- 
tions on  a  new  object.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  idea  the 
highest  religious  union,  but  a  Christian  wife  has  never 
felt  it  to  be  right  for  this  reason  to  leave  a  husband 
merely  because  he  is  unconverted.  We  must,  then,  look 
at  marriage  on  every  side ;  on  its  jural,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious aspects ;  on  its  relations  to  sexual  differences ;  to 
the  birth  and  education  of  children ;  to  its  use  in  ce- 
menting the  State  together  through  the  ties  of  kindred ; 
to  the  love  that  will  almost  of  course  subsist  between 
the  married  couple ;  to  the  field  which  it  affonls  for  the 
highest  social  and  spiritual  well-being  of  husband,  wife, 
and  family.  It  ought  to  be  added  also,  as  a  point  of  no 
small  importance,  that  the  jural  relations  of  marriage 
are  determined  by  the  moral  convictions  of  men,  and 
that  thus  Christianity,  by  purifying  the  moral  sense, 
and  by  giving  forth  a  nobler  idea  of  marriage,  has 
eimobled  and  strengthened  civil  law.  Those  nations 
have  had  the  best  moral  habits  where  the  sentiments 
regarding  matrimony  and  the  family  were  the  most 
pure.  Witness  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  ages,  to  whom 
divorce  was  unknown,  and  among  whom  the  matron 
was  chaste  and  frugal.  The  corruption  of  Koman  mor- 
als first  appeared,  according  to  Horace,  in  the  defilement 
of  married  life  and  the  family : 

*'  Pecnnda  cnlpie  saecula  nnptias 
Primum  inqninavere  et  genus  et  domos." 

And  so,  if  our  Christianity  is  destined  to  decay,  the  loss 
will  be  soon  shown  in  the  family  relations.  Even  now 
a  race  of  women  is  springing  up  who  seem  to  have 


caught  their  inspiration  from  some  of  the  high  dames — 
the  Fulvias  and  Julias— of  the  expiring  Roman  republic 

The  neglect  to  look  at  the  religious  and  moral  side  of 
marriage  is  also  doing  great  evil  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  a  state  of  things  now  exists  which  our  fathers 
hardly  dreamed  of,  and  which  makes  reflecting  men 
tremble  for  the  future.  Rash  and  ill-sorted  marriages 
have  always  existed ;  but  where  divorce  laws,  so  loose 
as  to  be  opposed  to  the  very  idea  of  marriage,  open  an 
easy  door  to  get  out  of  an  uncomfortable  relation,  the 
tendency  is  that  parties  will  marry  with  divorce  before 
their  eyes,  and  that,  instead  of  forbearance  and  patience, 
they  will  magnify  their  present  evils,  and  give  to  one 
another  only  half  a  heart.  In  the  old  times  there  were 
few  who  did  not  look  upon  large  families  as  a  blessing; 
at  present  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  a  multi- 
tude of  women,  in  one  part  of  the  country,  regard  chil- 
dren as  an  evil  to  be  prevented  or  avoided,  and  do  actu- 
ally use  the  means  for  such  flagitious  ends.  See  Ikfak- 
TiciDB.  Some  of  these  women  are  communicants  in 
Christian  churches,  as  physicians  assert  who  profess  to 
know.  This  shows  that  the  very  notion  of  marriage  in 
many  minds  is  a  degraded  and  a  corrupting  one— that 
this  union  is  entered  into  as  an  honest  way  of  gratify- 
ing the  lowest  desires  of  human  beings,  and  for  no  higher 
purpose.  Nor  are  there  wanting  representatives  of  these 
base  views,  who  practice  upon  them  in  their  commimi- 
ties  and  defend  them  before  the  world.  Who  will  ques- 
tion that  the  extreme  of  ancient  asceticism,  which  gave 
to  the  word  chastity  the  sense  of  rigid  abstinence,  as  we 
give  to  the  word  temperance  the  same  perverted  mean- 
ing, was  infinitely  nearer  to  the  Christian  standard,  in 
fact  to  any  respectable  pagan  standard  of  morals,  than 
feelings  which  can  tolerate  such  practices?  That  they 
can  exist  and  even  be  common  is  an  alarming  s^ign  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  The  conscience  of  men  and 
women  needs  to  be  enlightened  on  a  point  of  morals 
which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  from  the  pulpit.  Wa 
ought  not  to  hear  Catholics  twit  the  Protestantism  of 
the  country  with  winking  at  methods  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  families.  We  ought  to  strike  at  that  ex- 
travagance of  living  and  showiness  of  dress  which  tempt 
the  less  wealthy  to  such  things.  We  ought  to  hear 
from  every  quarter  where  the  subject  can  be  mentioned 
that "  they  who  do  such  things  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God."     (T.D.W.) 

See  Grove,  Mor.  PhU,  ii,  470;  Paley,  Mor,  Phil  voL 
i,  chap,  viii,  p.  889 ;  Leslie,  Sermotu  on  Marriage  (1702, 
8vo) ;  Fordyce,  Moral  Pkilos,  (1769, 8vo) ;  Delany,  Rel- 
ative  Duties  (1760,  8vo) ;  Beattie,  Elem,  Moral  Science^ 
vol  ii;  Bean,  Christian  Minister's  Advice  to  a  New- 
married  Couple  (Lond.  1793) ;  Guide  to  Domestic  Nap- 
pinessf  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Married 
State ;  Stennett,  On  Domestic  Duties ;  Jay,  Essay  on 
Marriage;  Doddridge,  Lect.  (8vo  edit.)  i,225, 284,  266; 
Ryan,  Philosophy  of  Marriage^  in  its  Sociid^  Moral,  and 
Physical  Relations  (Lond.  1839,  12roo) ;  Evans,  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Marriage  (Bait.,  Md.,  I860, 8vo) ;  Klee, 
Die  Ehe :  eine  dogmat.-archveol,  A  hhandl, ;  Tradition^  ou 
histoire  de  Veglise  sur  le  sacrement  de  manage;  tirU 
des  monumens  les  plus  authentigues  de  chaque  siecle  tant 
Vorient  que  de  Voccident  (Paris,  1726, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  i,  826  sq. ;  ii,  1 11  sq.,  242  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  (see  Index) ;  Fry  (John),  Marriage  between  Kin- 
dred (1773, 8vo) ;  Marriage  BiteSy  Customs^  and  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Nations  of  the  Universe  (Ix>nd.  1824,  8vo) ; 
Wuttke,  Ethics  (transl.  by  Prof.  Lacroix,  N.  Y.  1873,  2 
vols.  12mo),  ii,  810  sq.;  B^it,  and  For,  Per,  1844,  p.  96 
sq.;  Engl.  Rev.  iii,  129;  Biblical  Reposifojyj  ii,  70  sq.; 
Biblioth. Sacra^  i,  283  sq.;  Eraser's  Magazine^  xli,  112 
sq. ;  {Lond.)  Quart.  Rev.  Ixxxv,  84  sq. ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  x, 
645;  Princet.Rev.  xv,  182,  420;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1866,  p. 
137 ;  Christian  Remeinbr.  1, 130 ;  Evangel  Qu.  Rev.  1870, 
p.  482  sq.;  North  Brit.  Revieir,  xii,  286,  682;  1870,  p. 
267  sq.;  New  Engl.  1870  (July),  p.  540;  Am.  Qu.  Con- 
greg.  Rev.  1871,  p.  627;  South.  Rev.  1871  (Jan.),  art.  v. 
See  also  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xix,  458 ;  iii,  666,  art. 
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Ehe ;  and  for  early  literature,  Walch,  BibL ;  and  for 
English  writers,  especially  sermons  on  this  subject,  Mal- 
colm, TheoL  Indexy  s.  v.  For  modem  half  or  left-hand 
matrimony  in  Christendom,  see  Morganatic  Mar- 
RiAOB.     For  marriage  as  a  sacrament^  see  Matrimony. 

V.  Marriage  with  Believers, — The  importance  of  reg- 
ulating  the  conjugal  alliance  on  religious  principles  was, 
according  to  the  record  of  the  Old  Testament,  practically 
recognised  at  a  very  early  period.  Indeed,  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners  which  rendered  the  Flood  necessary  is 
directly  traced  to  such  mixed  marriages  (Gen.  vi,  1-4). 
The  intermixture,  by  marriage,  of  the  professed  serv- 
ants and  worshippers  of  God,  with  those  by  whom  his 
authority  was  disowned,  was  first  branded,  and  after- 
wards positively  forbidden  by  divine  authority ;  being 
denounced  as  an  evil,  the  results  of  which  were  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  which  exposed 
those  who  fell  into  it  to  the  condign  and  awful  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Most  High  (Exod.  xxxiv,  16).  Now, 
although  there  were  some  circumstances  attending  the 
marriages  in  this  manner  denounced  which  do  not  di- 
rectly apply  to  the  state  of  society  in  our  own  country 
(especially  the  circumstance  that  the  people  with  whom 
such  intercourse  was  forbidden  were  idolaters),  yet  there 
is  much,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  pious  observer, 
that  illustrates  the  sin  and  danger  of  forming  so  inti- 
mate and  permanent  a  union  in  life  with  the  ungodly. 
The  geneml  fact  is  hence  clearly  deducible  that  there 
is  an  influence  in  marriage  strongly  affecting  the  char- 
acter, which  demands  from  those  who  are  anxious  for 
moral  rectitude  and  improvement  much  of  caution  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  affections  are  fixed ;  and  that 
unequal  alliances — alliances  where  the  parties  are  actu- 
ated by  different  spiritual  habits  and  desires,  and  where 
good  is  made  to  meet  and  combine  with  bad,  encounter- 
ing most  imminently  the  danger  of  seduction  and  pollu- 
tion— are  guilty,  unnatural,  and  manstrous.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  authority,  in  application  to  the 
Jews,  is*  to  be  regarded  as  comprehending  the  principle 
of  his  people  in  all  ages,  that  here  they  ought  not  to 
walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  sinners. 

What  we  thus  are  enabled  to  conclude  from  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  still  more  distinctly  exemplified  from 
the  New.  The  evangelical  writings  do  not,  indeed,  fre- 
quently offer  directions  expressly  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, the  point  appearing  rather  to  be  assumed  than  ar- 
gued, that  in  Christian  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
ought  both,  in  the  emphatic  terms  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
to  be  and  walk  as  being  **  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of 
life.^  In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  applies  himself  to  a  question  which  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  been  agitated — whether  Christians 
who,  previous  to  their  conversion,  had  contracted  mar- 
riages with  unbelievers,  ought  not  to  be  actually  di- 
vorced from  the  wives  or  husbands  remaining  in  unbe- 
lief, because  of  the  evil  and  peril  attending  the  continu- 
ance of  the  alliance.  Such  an  extreme,  advocated  by 
some,  he  considers  as  uncalled  for  (I  Cor.  vii,  10-17). 
But,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  matrimonial  con- 
nection by  a  believer  (the  case  taken  being  that  of  a 
believing  widow,  though  the  rule,  of  course,  extends  to 
all),  this  is  the  direction :  "  She  is  at  liberty  to  be  mar- 
ried to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  vii,  89). 
Here  is  a  simple  proclamation,  the  force  of  which  is  per- 
manent, and  in  submission  to  which  Christians  in  every 
period  should  act.  They  are  to  marry  "only  in  the 
Lord."  They,  being  themselves  "  in  the  Lord** — united 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  possessing  an 
interest  in  the  redeeming  blessings  he  has  purchaseil — 
are  to  marry  only  on  Christian  principles,  and,  of  coiurse, 
only  such  as  are  thus  also  "  in  the  Lord"— believer  with 
believer,  and  with  none  else.  This  is  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  which  no  sophism  can  evade  or  frit- 
ter away. 

It  would  be  easy  to  employ  the  attention  further,  on 
the  general  statements  contained  in  the  Word  of  God, 


respecting  the  character  of  separation  from  the  world 
which  ought  to  be  sustained  by  his  Church,  the  ends  for 
which  it  is  called,  and  the  objects  it  is  bound  to  perfurro ; 
statements  which  all  bear  on  the  principle  as  to  marriage, 
operating  to  enforce  and  to  coniSrm  it  (see  especially  2 
Cor.  ^H,  14-18;  vii,  1).  But,  without  amplifying  here, 
and  satisfied  that  this  principle  receives,  from  the  testis 
mony  already  quoted,  a  convincing  and  solemn  estab- 
lishment, the  reader  is  requested  to  ponder  a  truth,  which 
is  as  indubitable  as  it  ought  to  be  impressive,  namely, 
that  marriages  formed  by  Christians  in  violation  of  the 
religious  design  of  the  institute,  and  of  the  express  prin- 
ciples  of  their  religion,  are  connected  with  evils  many 
and  calamitous,  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  and 
most  cautiously  to  be  avoided.  Is  it,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected, on  the  ground  of  religion,  that  an  act  can  be 
committed  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  Most  High 
God  without  exposing  the  transgressor  to  the  scourge 
of  his  chastisement?  Is  it  to  be  expected, on  the  ground 
of  reason,  that  an  alliance  can  be  formed  between  indi- 
viduals whose  moral  attribute  and  desires  are  essm- 
tially  incompatible  without  creating  the  elements  of 
uneasiness,  discord,  and  disappointment?  Excited  im- 
agination and  passion  may  delude  with  the  belief  of  in- 
nocence and  hope  of  escape,  but  religion  and  reason 
speak  the  language  of  unchangeable  veracity,  and  are 
ever  justified  in  the  fulfilments  of  experience  and  of  fart. 
The  operation  of  the  evil  results  whose  origin  is  thus 
deduced,  is  of  course  susceptible  of  modifications  from 
several  circumstances  in  domestic  and  social  life ;  and, 
for  many  reasons,  the  degrees  of  public  exhibition  and  of 
personal  pressure  may  vary.  1.  Yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed uniformly,  respecting  these  results — they  art  such  as 
deeply  affect  tlie  character,  A  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  moral  influence  of  marriage,  and  aa  the 
marriages  stigmatized  under  the  patriarchal,  and  forbid- 
den and  punbhed  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  were 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  contamuiation  into  whieh 
they  led  the  professed  people  of  God,  so  are  the  mar- 
riages of  Christians  with  wortdlings  in  this  age,  a  world- 
ly spirit  being  still  the  essence  of  idolatry  (James  iv,  4 ; 
Col.  iii,  6 ;  I  John  ii,  15-17 ;  Matt,  vi,  24),  the  object*  of 
censure  and  deprecation,  because  of  the  baneful  effect 
they  exert  on  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord.  Such  marriages  as  these  present 
constant  and  insinuating  temptations  to  seduce  Chria- 
tians  to  worldly  dispositions  and  pursuits;  they  enfee- 
ble their  spiritual  energies;  interfere  with  their  com- 
munion with  God;  hinder  their  growth  in  the  attain- 
ments of  divine  life ;  check  and  oppose  their  perform- 
ance of  duty  and  their  pursuit  of  usefulness,  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  Church,  and  the  world.  There  has  probably  nev- 
er been  known  a  forbidden  marriage  which,  if  its  original 
character  were  continued,  did  not  poUnte  and  injure. 
Some  instances  have  been  most  palpable  and  painful ; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  other  than  a  truth,  unquestiooA- 
ble  and  notorious,  that  whoever  will  so  transgress  invokes 
a  very  blighting  of  the  soul.  2.  It  may  be  remarked  re- 
specting these  results,  again,  they  art  such  as  deeply  ef- 
fect happiness.  Christian  character  and  Christian  hap- 
piness are  closely  connected :  if  the  one  be  hurt,  the 
other  will  not  remain  untouched.  And  who  sees  not  in 
the  unhallowed  alliance  a  gathering  of  the  elements  of 
sorrow?  Are  there  not  ample  materials  for  secret  and 
pungent  accusations  of  conscience,  that  agitate  the  heart 
with  the  untold  pangs  of  self-condemnation  and  re- 
morse ?  Is  there  not  reason  for  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  sadness  of  foreboding  fear,  became 
the  best  intercourse  is  unknown— the  pwrett  aflectioa  is 
impossible — the  noblest  union  is  wanting — and  the  being 
on  whom  the  spirit  would  repose  is,  to  all  that  b  the 
sweetest  and  most  sublime  in  human  sympathies,  hu- 
man joys,  and  human  prospects,  an  alien  and  a  stran- 
ger? And  what  must  be  the  horror  of  that  anticipa- 
tion which  sets  forth  the  event  of  a  final  sepsratko  at 
the  bar  of  God,  when,  while  the  hope  of  personal  salva- 
tion may  be  preaerved,  the  partner  of  the  bosom  is  seen 
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a*  one  to  be  condemned  by  the  Judge,  and  banished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence  and  the 
glory  of  his  power!  Oh  the  infatuation  of  the  folly 
which  leads  to  unite,  where  evils  like  these  are  created, 
rather  than  where  God  will  sanction,  and  where  time 
and  eternity  will  both  combine  to  bless  t  8.  Its  effecls 
upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  end  of  the 
marriage  relation,  the  religious  educcUion  of  children^  is 
another  most  distresang  consideration.  What  must  it 
be !  What  has  it  ever  been !  That  much  injury,  there- 
fore, has  arisen  to  the  public  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  from  this  transgression  cannot  be  doubted.  In- 
jur>'  done  to  individual  character  is  injury  done  to  the 
community  to  which  the  individual  is  attached.  It  has 
always  been  a  fact,  that  whoever  sins  in  the  household 
of  faith,  sins  not  only  against  himself,  but  against  oth- 
ers; and  that  this  transgression  is  one  peculiarly  ex- 
tended in  its  influence,  operating  more  than,  perhaps, 
any  one  else  which  can  be  named  to  bring  religion  from 
its  vantage  ground,  to  clog  its  progress,  and  to  retard  its 
triumph.  See  Cow;.  Afag,  May»  1831 ;  Malcolm  on  the 
Christian  Rule  of  Marriage;  U.More's  CcM^s  in  Search 
of  a  Wife, 

YL  Maniage  Ceremonies.  —  In  the  early  Christian 
Church  marriages  were  to  be  notified  to  the  bishop  or 
society,  and  in  the  first  centuries  were  solemnized  by 
the  clergy,  but  with  very  many  exceptions.  Much  was 
borrowed  from  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law.  Banns 
were  required  about  the  12th  century.  See  Banns. 
No  prescribed  form  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage 
seems  to  have  existed  in  early  times.  Witnesses  were 
required,  and  the  dowry  was  settled  in  writing.  The 
sponsalia  or  betrothal  preceded,  and  tokens  or  pledges 
were  given  or  exchanged.  The  ceremonies  were  to  all 
appearances  not  regarded  as  essential  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, but  were  merely  considered  appropriate  and  be- 
coming, and  when  celebrated  were  observed  as  follows : 
*'  The  use  of  the  ring,  in  the  rites  both  of  espousal  and 
of  marriage,  is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  both  by 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  *  It  was  given  her,  not  as  an  ornament;  but 
as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's  duty  in  preserving  the 
goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the  house  be- 
longs to  her.*  **  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with 
garlands  was  a  marriage-rite  peculiar  to  many  nations 
professing  different  forms  of  religion.  Tertullian  in- 
veighs against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Montanist,  but  it 
is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 
and  attendants  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  in  the 
same  manner.  These  chaplets  were  usually  made  of 
m^Ttle,  olive,  amaranth,  rosemary,  and  evergreens,  in- 
termingled with  cypress  and  vervain.  The  crotcn,  ap- 
propriately so  called,  was  made  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  variegated  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  etc  These 
crowns  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or 
tower.  Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  crown- 
ed in  this  manner,  together  with  the  groomsman  and 
the  bridesmaid.  The  bride  frequently  appeared  in 
church  thus  attired  on  the  day  when  proclamation  of 
the  banns  was  made.  Chaplets  were  not  worn  by  the 
parties  in  case  of  second  marriage,  nor  by  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  impropriety  before  marriage.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  chaplets  were  imposed  by  the 
officiating  minbter  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  Church 
it  was  customary  for  the  parties  to  present  themselves 
thus  attired.  The  wearing  of  a  veil  by  the  bride  was 
borrowed  from  the  Romans.  It  was  also  conformable  to 
the  example  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv).  From  this  mar- 
riage-rite arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  veil  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  this  act  the  nun  devotes  herself 
to  perpetual  virginity  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  bride- 
groom of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  have  been  custom- 
ary also  to  spread  a  robe  over  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
called  vitta  nuptialis,  pallium  jugaUf  etc,  and  made  of  a 
mixture  of  white  and  red  colors.    Torches  and  lamps 


were  in  use  on  soch  occasions,  as  among  the  Jews  and 
pagan  nations.  The  festivities  were  celebrated  by  nup- 
tial processions  going  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and 
conducting  him  home,  by  nuptial  songs  and  music,  and 
marriage  feasts.  These  festivals  were  frequently  the 
subject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  the  fathers,  especial- 
ly by  Chrysostom,  and  often  called  for  the  interposition 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  At  marriage  festivals 
it  was  customary  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
groomsman  had  various  dutiea  to  perform — to  accom- 
pany the  parties  to  the  church  at  their  marriage ;  to  act 
as  sponsor  for  them  in  their  vows;  to  assist  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies;  to  accompany  them  to  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom ;  to  preside  over  and  direct  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  occasion. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  observance  of  a  marriage- 
ceremony  feU  into  desuetude  among  the  Christians,  to 
remedy  which  certain  laws  enforcing  it  were  enacted  in 
the  8th  century.  The  ceremony  now  differs  in  different 
places.  In  Scotland,  like  all  other  religious  services  of 
that  country,  it  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  performed  in 
the  session-house,  the  residence  of  the  minister,  or  the 
private  house  of  some  friend  of  one  of  the  parties.  In 
Lutheran  countries  it  is  generally  celebrated  in  private 
houses.  In  England,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  a  like 
custom  prevailed  as  in  Scotland  until  1767,  when,  by 
lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  a  ceremony  in  a  church  of  the 
state  establishment  was  made  necessary,  and  this  con- 
tinued till  1836,  when  the  Dissenters  succeeded  in  re- 
moving this  exclusiveness.  Persons  have  now  the  op- 
tion of  two  forms  of  contracting  marriage :  it  may  be 
with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony ;  and,  if  with  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the  established 
church  or  in  a  dissenting  chapeL  If  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  in  an  established  church,  then  there  must  be 
either  publication  of  banns  of  marriage  for  three  pre- 
ceding successive  Sundays,  or  a  license  or  certificate  ob- 
tained, which  dispenses  with  such  publication ;  and,  in 
either  case,  seven  or  fifteen  days'  previous  residence  in 
the  parish  by  one  of  the  parties  is  necessary,  according 
as  it  is  a  certificate  or  license  respectively  which  is  ap- 
plied for.  The  marriage  must  t«ke  place  in  the  church, 
the  marriage-service  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
read  over,  and  this  must  be  done  in  canonical  hours,  i.  e. 
between  8  and  12  A.M.,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  at 
the  altar,  before  which,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
parries  are  placed,  after  having  mutually  joined  hands, 
and  pledged  their  mutual  troth,  according  to  a  set  form 
of  words,  which  they  say  after  the  minister;  the  man 
gives  a  ring  to  the  woman,  then  lays  it  on  the  book, 
with  the  accustomed  duty  to  the  priest  and  clerk.  The 
priest  then  takes  the  ring  and  delivers  it  to  the  man, 
whom  he  instructs  to  put  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
woman's  left  hand,  and,  holding  it  there,  to  repeat  the 
words, "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  The  minister  next  joins  their 
right  hands  together,  and,  after  prayers  and  blessings, 
during  certain  parts  of  which  the  man  and  woman  kneel 
before  the  altar,  they  are  dismissed  with  the  reading  of 
a  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  points  out  the  duties 
of  the  marriage  state.  If  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in 
a  dissenting  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such  chapel 
must  be  duly  licensed  and  registered),  there  must  be 
present  the  superintendent-registrar  of  the  district  as 
one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  dissenting  clerg}*man  may 
use  his  own  or  any  kind  of  form  of  service.  If  the  mar- 
riage is  not  to  be  with  any  religioiu  ceremony,  then  it 
must  take  place  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent-reg- 
istrar, and  in  presence  of  witnesses,  the  essential  thing 
being  that  both  parties  should  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses there  exchange  a  declaration  that  they  take  each 
other  for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours  must  be 
attended  to  in  all  cases,  and  the  condition  of  previous 
residence  by  one  of  the  parries  in  the  district;  but  the 
condidon  of  residence  b  often  evaded.    In  all  cases  tb' 
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fact  of  the  marriage  must  be  entered  in  a  register,  which 
register  is  kept  by  a  public  officer,  and  ultimately  tiled 
and  kept  in  Somerset  House,  London,  where  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  ever>'  marriage  in  £ng- 
land  can  at  all  tiroes  be  had  for  a  small  sum. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  customs  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  are  followed  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches,  and  measurably  also  by 
the  Baptists.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  from  the  latter  the  Methodtsu  also,  in  a  somewhat 
rauditied  form,  have  copied  in  this  particular.  Minor 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  Christian  Church  follow  the 
practices  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  churches  mentioned. 
The  laws  of  the  several  states  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
matter  of  marriage  ceremonies,  but  they  are  adapted  to 
lbs  usages  of  all  acknowledged  Christian  denominations, 
and  recognise  the  validity  of  the  act  whether  performed 
by  a  clergy-man  or  magistrate,  or  by  a  simple  contract 
before  witnesses. 

Peculiar  usages  are  found  in  same  of  the  Eastern 
churches  of  to-day.  In  Russia  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom hold  a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands  in  front  of  a 
small  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  Kings 
are  placed  on  their  fingers,  and,  their  hands  being  join- 
ed, they  are  led  by  the  priest  three  times  round  the  altar. 
Two  highly-ornamented  gilt  crowns  are  placed  on  their 
heads,  and  held  over  them  by  the  groomsman  during  a 
|)art  of  the  service.  They  drink  wine  out  of  a  cup  three 
times,  and,  kissing  one  another,  the  ceremony  is  finbhed. 
The  married  couple  then  make  the  tour  of  the  church, 
crossing  themselves  at  and  saluting  each  saintly  image 
on  their  way.  Weddings  generally  take  place  towards 
evening,  so  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  dinner 
commences  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father.  At  a 
marriage-feast  lighted  candles  are  placed  in  every  posi- 
tion and  comer  possible.  No  other  wine  but  cham- 
pagne is  drunk,  and  the  quantity  of  this  beverage  con- 
sumed is  remarkable.  The  dinner  is  followed  by  a  ball, 
and  the  feasting  is  usually  kept  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  custom  of  honeymoon  does  not  exist  in  Russia. 
The  married  couple  spend  the  first  few  da}^  of  their 
wedded  life  with  the  bride's  father.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  call  upon  every 
one  of  their  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and 
afler  this  ceremony  is  finished  they  sink  back  into  their 
ordinary  life  (/ran  at  flome).  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  marriage,  see  Matrimony. 

MARRIAGE,  Hbathbx.  Under  this  head,  as  being 
mf»«t  akin  to  the  ancient  Uebrew,  and  perhaps  best  rep- 
resetiting  the  general  type  of  Oriental  matrimony,  we 
begin  with — 

I.  Mohammedaru^The  following  description  of  this 
(condensed  from  Lane's  Modem  Kt/yptiatu)  applies  es- 
pecially to  Cairo,  but  will  serve  for  a  general  illustration 
in  most  Moslem  countries.  To  abstain  from  marrying 
when  a  man  has  attained  a  sufficient  age,  and  when 
there  is  no  just  impediment,  is  esteemed  by  the  Eg>T>- 
t ians  improper,  and  even  disreputable.  Oriental  females 
arrive  at  puberty  much  earlier  than  the  natives  of  colder 
climates.  Many  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years;  few  remain  unmarried  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 
An  Egyptian  girl  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  even  earlier, 
may  be  a  mother.  It  is  very  common  among  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  other  countries,  but  less  so  in  Cairo 
than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
first  cousin.  In  this  case  the  husband  and  wife  con- 
tinue to  call  each  other  "cousin;"  because  the  tie  of 
blood  is  indissoluble,  but  that  of  matrimony  very  preca- 
rious. Most  commonly  the  mother,  or  some  other  near 
female  relation  of  the  youth  or  man  who  is  desirous  of 
(ibtaining  a  wife,  describes  to  him  the  personal  and 
other  qualifications  of  the  young  women  with  whom  she 
u  acquainted,  and  directs  his  choice ;  or  he  employs  a 
woman  whose  regular  business  it  is  to  assist  men  in  such 
cases.  The  parents  may  betroth  their  daughter  to  whom 
they  please,  and  marry  her  to  him  without  her  consent 


if  she  be  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  after  she 
has  attained  that  age  she  may  choose  a  husband  fur 
herself,  and  appoint  any  man  to  arrange  and  effect  her 
marriage.  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  relations 
of  a  girl  sought  in  marriage  usually  endeavor  to  obtain 
her  consent  to  the  proposed  union.  The  bri<legroom 
can  scarcely  ever  obtain  even  a  surreptitious  glance  at 
the  features  of  his  bride  until  he  finds  her  in  his  abao^ 
lute  possession,  unless  she  belong  to  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  in  which  case  it  b  easy  enough  for  him  to  see 
her  face.  When  a  female  b  about  to  marry,  she  should 
have  a  deputy  to  settle  the  compact  and  conclude  the 
contract  for  her  with  her  proposed  husband.  If  she  be 
under  the  age  of  puberty  this  b  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  in  thb  case  her  father,  if  living,  or  (if  he  be  dead) 
her  nearest  adult  male  relation,  or  a  guardian  appointed 
by  will  or  by  the  magistrate,  performs  the  office  of  dep- 
uty ;  but  if  she  be  of  age  she  appoints  her  own  deputy, 
or  may  even  make  the  contract  herself,  though  thb  b 
seldom  done.  After  a  youth  or  man  has  made  choice 
of  a  female  to  demand  in  marriage,  on  the  report  of  bb 
female  relations,  and,  by  proxy,  made  the  preliminarr 
arrangements  before  described  with  her  and  her  rela- 
tions, he  repairs,  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  to  her 
deputy.  Having  obtained  consent  to  the  union,  if  the 
intended  bride  be  under  age,  he  asks  what  b  the  amount 
of  the  required  dowry.  The  giving  of  a  dowry  b  india- 
pensable.  It  b  generally  stipidated  that  two  thirds  of 
the  dowry  shall  be* paid  immediately  before  the  mar- 
riage-contract is  made,  and  the  remaining  third  held  in 
reserve,  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  in  case  of  divorcing  her 
against  her  own  consent,  or  in  case  of  the  husband's 
death.  Thb  affidr  being  settled,  and  confirmed  by  all 
persons  present  reciting  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran, an  early  day  (perhaps  the  day  next  following)  b 
appointed  for  paying  the  money,  and  performing  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage-contract ;  but  it  b  very  sel- 
dom the  case  that  any  document  is  written  to  contmn 
the  marriage,  unless  the  bridegroom  b  about  to  travel 
to  another  place,  and  fears  that  he  may  have  occasion 
to  prove  his  marriage  where  witnesses  of  the  contract 
cannot  be  procured.  Sometimes  the  marriage-contract 
b  concluded  immedbtely  after  the  arrangement  respect- 
ing the  dowr}',  but  more  generally  a  day  or  two  after. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  thb  ceremony  the  bridegroom, 
again  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  hb  friends,  goes 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  usually  about  noon,  taking 
with  him  that  portion  of  the  dowry  which  be  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  on  this  occasion.  It  b  necessary  that  there 
be  two  witnesses  (and  those  must  be  Moslems)  to  the 
marriage-contract,  unless  in  a  situation  where  witnesaea 
cannot  be  procured.  All  persons  present  recite  the  same 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  bridegroom  then  pays  the 
money.  After  thb  the  marriage-contract  b  performed. 
It  b  very  simple.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  dep- 
uty sit  upon  the  ground  face  to  face,  with  one  knee  apoa 
the  ground,  and  grasp  each  other's  right  hand,  raising 
the  thumbs,  and  pressing  them  against  each  other. 
A  schoolmaster  b  generally  employed  to  instruct  them 
what  they  are  to  say.  Having  placed  a. handkerchief 
over  their  closed  hands,  he  usually  prefaces  the  words 
of  the  contract  with  a  few  words  of  exhortation  and 
prayer,  with  quotations  from  the  Koran  and  Traditions, 
on  the  excellency  and  advantages  of  marriage.  He  then 
desires  the  bride's  deputy  to  say, "  I  betroth  [or  marry] 
to  thee  my  daughter  [or  the  female  who  has  appointed 
me  her  deputy],  such  a  one  [naming  the  bride],  the 
virgin  [or  the  adult  virgin],  for  a  dowry  of  such  an 
amount."  (The  words  "  for  a  dowry,"  etc.,  are  sometimes 
omitted.)  The  bridegPDom  says,  "I  accept  from  thee 
her  betrothal  [or  marriage]  to  myself,  and  take  her  rai- 
der my  care,  and  bind  myself  to  afford  her  my  protec- 
tion ;  and  ye  who  are  present  bear  witnsss  of  this."  The 
deputy  addresses  the  bridegroom  in  the  same  manner  a 
second  and  a  thinl  time,  and  each  time  the  latter  replies 
as  before.  They  t  hen  generally  add, "  And  blessing  be  on 
the  apostles,  and  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  ( 
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nrcs;  amen:**  afler  which  all  present  repeat  the  same 
chapter.  It  is  not  always  the  same  form  that  is  recited 
on  these  occasions :  any  form  may  be  used,  and  it  may 
be  repeated  by  any  person ;  it  is  not  even  necessary,  and 
is  often  altogether  omitted.  The  contract  concluded, 
the  bridegroom  sometimes  (but  seldom  miless  he  be  a 
person  of  the  lower  orders)  kisses  the  hands  of  his  friends 
and  others  there  present;  and  they  are  presented  with 
sherbet,  and  generally  remain  to  dinner.  Each  of  them 
receives  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  provided  by  the 
family  of  the  bride.  Before  the  persons  assembled  on 
this  occasion  disperse,  they  settle  upon  the  night  when 
the  bride  is  to  be  brought  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  latter,  for  the  tirst  time,  is  to  visit  her. 

In  general,  the  bridegroom  waits  for  his  bride  about 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  contract. 
Meanwhile  he  sends  to  her,  two  or  three  or  more  times, 
some  fruit,  sweetmeats,  etc. ;  and  perhaps  makes  her  a 
present  of  a  shawl,  or  some  other  article  of  value.  The 
bride's  family  arc  at  the  same  time  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing for  her  a  stock  of  household  furniture  and  dress. 
The  portion  of  the  dowry  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
bridegroom,  and  generally  a  much  larger  sum  (the  addi- 
tional money,  which  is  often  more  than  the  dowry  itself, 
being  supplied  by  the  bride's  family),  is  expended  in 
purchasing  the  articles  of  furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments 
for  the  bride.  These  articles  are  the  property  of  the 
bride,  and,  if  she  be  divorced,  she  takes  them  away  with 
her.  She  cannot,  therefore,  with  truth  be  said  to  be 
purchased.  The  furniture  is  sent,  commonly  borne  by 
a  train  of  camels,  to  the  bridegroom's  bouse.  Often 
among  the  articles  is  a  chair  for  the  turban  or  head- 
dress. There  are  sometimes  sent  two  of  these  chairs, 
one  for  the  husband  and  the  other  for  the  wife.  The 
bridegroom  should  receive  his  bride  on  the  eve  of  Fri- 
day, or  that  of  Monday ;  but  the  former  is  generally  es- 
teemed the  more  fortunate  period.  During  two  or  three 
or  more  preceding  nights  the  street  or  quarter  in  which 
the  bridegroom  lives  is  illuminated  with  chandeliers  and 
lanterns  (q.  v.).  An  entertainment  is  also  given  on  each 
of  these  nights,  particularly  on  the  last  night  l)efore  that 
on  which  the  wedding  is  concluded,  at  the  bridegroom's 
house.  On  these  occasions  it  is  customary  for  the  per- 
sons invited,  and  for  all  intimate  friends,  to  send  pres- 
ents to  his  bouse  a  day  or  two  before  the  feast  which 
they  purpose  or  expect  to  attend :  they  generally  send 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  wax  candles,  or  a  lamb ;  the  former 
articles  ire  usually  placed  upon  a  tray  of  copper  or  wood, 


and  covered  with  a  silk  or  embroidered  kerchief.  The 
guests  are  entertained  on  these  occasions  by  musicians 
and  male  or  female  singers,  by  dancing  girls,  or  by  some 
other  performance. 

On  the  preceding  We<lnesday  (or  on  the  Sattirday  if 
the  wedding  is  to  conclude  on  the  eve  of  Monday),  at 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  or  a  little  later,  the  bride  goes 
in  state  to  the  bath.  In  general  the  first  persons  among 
the  bride's  party  are  several  of  her  married  female  rela- 
tions and  friends,  walking  in  pairs,  and  next  a  number 
of  young  virgins.  The  former  are  dressed  in  the  usual 
manner,  covered  with  the  black  silk  shawl;  the  latter 
have  white  silk  shawls.  Then  follows  the  bride,  walk- 
ing under  a  canopy  of  silk,  of  some  gay  color,  as  pink, 
rose-color,  or  yellow,  or  of  two  colors  composing  wide 
stripes,  often  rose-color  and  yellow.  It  is  carried  by 
four  men,  by  means  of  a  pole  at  each  comer,  and  is  open 
only  in  front :  and  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  four  poles 
is  attached  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  The  dress 
of  the  bride  during  this  procession  entirely  conceals  her 
person.  She  is  generally  covered  from  head  to  foot 
i  with  a  red  shawl,  or  with  a  white  or  yellow  shawl, 
,  though  rarely.  Upon  her  head  is  placed  a  small  paste- 
board cap  or  crown.  The  shawl  is  placed  over  this,  and 
conceals  from  the  view  of  the  public  the  richer  articles 
of  her  dress,  her  face,  and  her  jewels,  etc.,  excepting 
one  or  two  ornaments,  generally  of  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds, attached  to  that  part  of  the  shawl  which  covers 
her  forehead.  She  is  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
her  female  relations  within  the  canopy;  and  often, 
when  in  hot  weather,  a  woman,  walking  backwards  be- 
fore her,  is  constantly  employed  in  faiming  her  with  a 
large  fan  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  the  lower  part  of  the 
front  of  which  is  usually  ornamented  with  a  piece  of 
looking-glass.  Sometimes  one  procefsion,  with  a  single 
canopy,  8er\'es  for  two  brides,  who  walk  side  by  side. 
The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  and  generally  pur- 
sues a  circuitous  route,  for  the  sake  of  greater  display. 
On  leaving  the  house  it  turns  to  the  right.  It  is  closed 
by  a  second  ptrty  of  musicians,  similar  to  the  first,  or  by 
two  or  three  dnimmers.  The  whole  bath  is  sometimes 
hired  for  the  bride  and  her  party  exclusively.  They 
pass  several  hours,  seldom  less  than  two,  occupied  in 
washing,  sporting,  and  feasting;  and  frequently  female 
singers  are  hired  to  amuse  them  in  the  bath :  they  then 
return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came.  Having 
returned  from  the  bath  to  the  house  of  her  family,  the 
bride  and  her  companions  sup  together.    If  singers  have 
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contributed  to  the  festivity  in  the  bath,  they  also  return 
with  the  bride  to  renew  their  concert.  Their  songs  are 
always  on  the  subject  of  love,  and  of  the  joyous  event 
which  occasions  their  presence.  It  is  on  this  night,  and 
sometimes  also  during  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding 
day,  that  the  bridegroom  gives  his  chief  entertainment. 
Low  farce-players  often  perform  on  this  occasion  before 
the  house,  or,  if  it  be  large  enough,  in  the  couru  The 
other  and  more  common  performances  by  which  the 
guests  are  amused  have  been  before  mentioned. 

On  the  following  day  the  bride  goes  in  procession  to 
the  house  of  tbe  bridegroom.  The  ceremony  usually 
occupies  three  or  more  hours.  Sometimes,  before  bridal 
processions  of  this  kind,  two  swordsmen,  clad  in  nothing 
but  their  drawers,  engage  each  other  in  a  mock  combat ; 
or  two  peasants  cudgel  each  other  with  long  staves. 
The  bride  and  her  party,  having  arrived  at  the  bride- 
groom's house,  sit  down  to  a  repast.  Her  friends  short- 
ly after  take  their  departure,  leaving  with  her  only  her 
mother  and  sister,  or  other  near  female  relations,  and 
one  or  two  other  women.  The  bridegroom  sits  below. 
Before  sunset  he  goes  to  the  bath,  and  there  changes  his 
clothes;  or  he  merely  does  the  latter  at  home,  and,  after 
having  supped  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  waits  till  a 
little  before  the  time  of  the  night-prayer,  or  until  the 
third  or  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  when,  according  to 
general  custom,  he  should  repair  to  some  celebrated 
mosque,  such  as  that  of  the  Hasaneyn,  and  there  say 
his  prayers.  The  party  usually  proccneds  to  the  mosque 
with  a  quick  pace,  and  without  much  order.  A  second 
group  of  musicians,  with  the  same  instruments,  or  with 
drums  only,  closes  the  procession.  The  prayers  are 
commonly  performed  merely  as  a  matter  of  ceremony ; 
and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  bridegroom  does 
not  pray  at  aU.  The  procession  returns  from  the  mosque 
with  more  order  and  display,  and  very  slowly ;  perhaps 
because  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming  in  the  bride- 
groom to  hasten  home  to  take  possession  of  his  bride. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  the  mosque,  the  bridegroom 
leaves  his  friends  in  a  lower  apartment,  enjoying  their 
pipes,  and  coffee,  and  sherbet.  The  bride's  mother  and 
sister,  or  whatever  other  female  relations  were  left  with 
her,  are  above,  and  the  bride  herself  and  her  companion 
in  a  separate  apartment  If  the  bridegroom  be  a  youth 
or  young  man,  it  is  considered  proper  that  he,  as  well 
cs  tbe  bride,  should  exhibit  some  degree  of  bashfulness: 
one  of  his  friends  therefore  carries  him  a  part  of  the  way 
up  to  the  room.  On  entering  the  bride's  apartment  he 
gives  a  present  to  her  companion,  who  then  retires.  The 
bride  has  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  and  the  bride- 
groom must  give  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is  called 
"  the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face,"  before  he  at- 
tempts to  remove  this,  which  she  does  not  allow  him  to 
do  without  some  apparent  reluctance,  if  not  violent  re- 
sistance, in  order  to  show  her  maiden  modesty.  The 
bridegroom  now  sees  the  face  of  his  bride  for  the  first 
time,  and  generally  finds  her  nearly  what  he  has  been 
led  to  expect.  He  remains  with  her  but  a  few  minutes: 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity  respecting  her  personal 
charms,  he  calls  to  the  women  (who  generally  collect  at 
the  door,  where  they  wait  in  anxious  suspense)  to  raise 
their  cries  of  joy,  and  the  shrill  sounds  acquaint  the  per- 
sons below  and  in  the  neighborhood,  aitd  often,  respond- 
ed by  other  women,  spread  still  further  the  news  that 
be  has  acknowledged  himself  satisfied  with  his  bride : 
he  soon  after  descends  to  rejoin  his  friends,  and  remains 
with  them  an  hour  or  more  before  he  returns  to  his 
wife.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  husband,  if  dis- 
appointed in  his  bride,  immediately  disgraces  and  di- 
vorces her;  in  general  he  retains  her  a  week  or  more, 
even  if  dissatisfied  with  her. 

Marriages  are  sometimes  conducted  without  any  pomp 
or  ceremony,  even  in  the  case  of  virgins,  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  family,  or  the 
bride  herself;  and  widows  or  divorced  women  are  never 
honored  with  a  procession  on  marrying  again.  The 
mere  sentence, "  I  give  myself  up  to  thee,"  uttered  by  a 


female  to  a  man  who  proposes  to  become  her  hasband 
(even  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if  none  can 
easily  be  procured),  renders  her  his  legal  wife,  if  arrived 
at  puberty ;  and  marriages  with  widows  and  divorced 
women,  among  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  and  other  Arabs, 
are  sometimes  concluded  in  this  simple  manner.  Tbe 
dowry  of  such  women  is  generally  one  quarter,  or  tbiid, 
or  half  the  amount  of  that  of  a  virgin.  Among  persons 
not  of  the  lowest  order,  though  in  very  humble  life,  the 
marriage  ceremonies  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  among  the  middle  orders.  But  when  the  expenses 
cannot  by  any  means  be  paid,  the  bride  is  paraded  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  covered  with  a  shawl  (generally 
red),  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  female  relations 
and  friends,  dressed  in  their  best,  or  in  borrowed  clothes, 
and  enlivened  by  no  other  sounds  of  joy  than  their 
shrill  cry,  which  they  repeat  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
general  mode  of  processions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
t  he  villages  is  different  from  those  above  described.  The 
bride,  usually  covered  with  a  shawl,  is  seated  on  a  cam- 
el, and  so  conveyed  to  the  bridegproom's  dwelling.  Some- 
times four  or  five  women  or  girls  sit  with  her  on  the 
same  camel,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  and  two  or  three 
others  behind,  the  seat  being  made  very  wide,  and  usu- 
ally covered  with  carpets  or  other  drapery.  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  of  women  singing.  In  the  evening  of 
the  wedding,  and  often  during  several  previous  even- 
ings, in  a  village,  the  male  and  female  friends  of  the 
two  parties  meet  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  pass 
several  hours  of  the  night  in  the  open  air,  amusing 
themselves  with  songs  and  a  rude  kind  of  dance,  accom- 
panied by  the  sounds  of  a  tambourine,  or  some  kind  of 
drum :  both  sexes  sing,  but  only  the  women  dance. 

II.  Ancient  Pagan^  i.e.  1.  Grettfc.— The  ancient  Greek 
legislators  considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a  mat- 
ter not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  or  general 
interest.  This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Sparta, 
where  proceedings  might  be  taken  against  those  who 
married  too  late  or  unsuitably,  as  well  as  against  those 
who  did  not  marry  at  aU.  But,  independent  of  public 
oonsideratious,  there  were  also  private  or  personal  rea- 
sons, peculiar  to  the  ancients,  which  made  marriage  an 
obligation.  One  of  these  was  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  individual  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  repre- 
sentatives to  succeed  himself  as  minbtere  of  the  divini- 
ty ;  and  another  was  the  desire  felt  by  almost  every  one, 
not  merely  to  perpetuate  his  own  name,  but  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offerings  at 
his  grave.  We  are  told  that  with  this  view  childless 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children.  The  choice  of  a 
wife  among  the  ancients  was  but  rarely  grounded  npoo 
affection,  and  scarcely  ever  could  have  been  the  result 
of  previous  acquaintance  or  familiarity.  In  many  cases 
a  father  chose  for  tus  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had 
never  seen,  or  compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of 
checking  his  extravagances. 

By  the  Athenian  laws  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
fauirry  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under  very  se- 
vere penalties ;  but  proximity  by  blood  {ayx^orua)  or 
consanguinity  (jmryykvHa)  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part  of  Greece :  di- 
rect lineal  descent  was.  At  Athens  the  most  important 
preliminary  to  marriage  was  the  betrothal  (iyyviitric), 
which  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity 
of  a  marriage-contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (o  Kvpioo)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  attend- 
ed by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses.  Tbe 
wife's  dowry  was  settled  at  the  betrothal  On  the  day 
before  the  gamos^  or  marriage,  or  somerimes  on  the  day 
itself,  certain  sacrifices  or  offerings  (irporiXiia  ydfu*9^ 
or  irpoydfitid)  were  made  to  the  gods  who  presided 
over  marriage.  Another  ceremony  of  almost  geneial 
observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the  bathing  of  both 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the  cuatooi 
of  placing  the  figure  of  a  Xovrpo^opod  of  "  water  car- 
rier," over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died  unmarried.   Af* 
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ter  these  preUminaiies,  the  bride  was  generally  conduct- 
ed from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  at 
nightiaU,  in  a  chariot  (t^'  aftdlrn:)  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  couch 
(cAivi'c)  as  a  seat.  On  either  side  of  her  sat  the  bride- 
groom and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  or  relations, 
who  from  his  office  was  called  the  pararufrnph  (jrapor 
vufi^i:  or  wfi^uTri^) ;  but,  as  he  rode  in  the  carriage 
{oxtfui)  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  he  was  some- 
times called  the  wdpoxo^'  The  nuptial  procession  was 
probably  accompanied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a 
number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches,  fioth  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  hong 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  As  the  bridal  procession 
moved  along,  the  hymensean  song  was  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as 
beautifully  described  by  Homer,  and  the  married  pair 
received  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  those  who 
met  them.  After  entering  the  bridegroom's  house,  into 
which  the  bride  was  probably  conducted  by  his  mother, 
bearing  a  lighted  torch,  it  was  customary  to  shower 
sweetmeats  upon  them  {KaTaxvvfiaTa)^  as  emblems  of 
plenty  and  prosperity.  After  this  came  the  nuptial 
feast,  to  which  the  name  gamos  was  particularly  ap- 
plied ;  it  was  generally  given  in  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents,  and,  besides  being  a  festive  meet- 
ing, served  other  and  more  important  purposes.  There 
was  no  public  rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient 
iireeks,  and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemniza- 
tion. This  deficiency  then  was  supplied  by  the  mar^ 
riage-feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place.  To 
this  feast,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  among  the 
Greeks,  women  were  invited  as  well  as  men ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride, 
still  veiled,  among  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
feast  she  was  conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal 
chamber ;  and  a  law  of  Solon  required  that,  on  entering 
it,  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  their  conversation  ought  to  be  sweet  and  agi^eea- 
ble.  The  song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung 
before  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber.  The  day  after 
the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride's  residence  in  her 
new  abode,  was  called  the  tpauHa  (tfravXia),  on  which 
their  friends  sent  the  customary  presents  to  the  newly- 
married  couple.  On  another  day,  the  apauHa  (Awav' 
Xta),  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the  bridegroom 
left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  fh>m  his  wife  at  his  father's- 
in-law.  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the  bride  by  her 
husband  and  friends  were  called  anaccUypteria  {AvaKa- 
XvwTiipia),  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  bride 
first  appearing  unveiled ;  they  were  probably  given  on 
the  epauUa,  or  day  after  the  marriage.  Another  cere- 
mony observed  after  marriage  was  the  sacrifice  which 
the  husband  offered  up  on  the  occasion  of  his  bride  be- 
ing registered  among  his  own  phratores. 

The  above  account  refers  to  Athenian  customs.  At 
Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father  or  guar- 
dian (rvpioc)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  at  Athens.  Another  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  tiroes,  was  the  seizure 
of  the  bride  by  her  intended  husband,  but  of  course  with 
the  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  She  was  not, 
however,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  husband's  house, 
but  cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely,  till 
he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also,  to  his 
home. 

The  Greeks,  generally  speaking,  entertained  little  re- 
gard for  the  female  character.  They  considered  women, 
in  fact,  as  decidedly  inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  dis- 
charge only  the  subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather 
necessary  as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions. 
To  these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  cor- 
reapondedi  and,  in  fact,  it  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not  sup- 


ply the  elegant  accomplishment  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners which  pennaneutly  engage  the  affections  when 
other  attractions  have  passed  away.  Aristotle  states 
that  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  subject;  and  Plato,  that  a  woman's  virtue 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to 
manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and 
obeying  her  husband.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  women  enjoyed  much  more  es- 
timation than  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

2.  Ronujou^X  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called jtf«/(9 
nuptifBf  juatum  matrimoniumy  as  beuig  conformable  to 
ju9  {civik)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage  was  either  cum 
coRventiom  uxoris  in  mttnum  viri,  or  it  was  without  this 
conventio.  But  both  forms  of  marriage  agreed  in  this : 
there  must  be  connubium  between  the  parties,  and  con- 
sent. The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the 
father  over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

Comubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends  all 
the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Generally  it  may 
be  stated  that  there  was  only  connubium  between  Ko^ 
man  citizens ;  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed 
between  parties  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or  at  least  at  one 
period  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  connubium  between 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians ;  but  this  was  altered 
by  the  Lex  Cannleia  (B.0. 445),  which  allowed  connu- 
bium between  persons  of  those  two  classes.  There  were 
various  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  An  illegal  union  of  a 
male  and  female,  though  affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  mar- 
riage :  the  man  had  no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had 
no  legal  father ;  consequently  they  were  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  their  reputed  father.  The  marriage  cum  convtf^ 
tione  differed  from  that  «tR«  convtntione  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife ;  the  marriage  cum  oonventione  was  a  necessary 
condition  to  make  a  woman  a  maier/amilias.  By  the 
marriage  cum  conventione  the  wife  passed  into  the  fa- 
milia  of  her  husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
a  daughter,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  m  manum  convtnit. 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione  the  vrife's  relation  to 
her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
uxor,  ^  Uxor"  says  Cicero,  ^  is  a  genus  of  which  there 
are  two  species :  one  is  materfanulitMf  qua  in  manuni 
amvtnit ;  the  other  is  uxor  only"  Accordingly  a  ma- 
terfamilias  is  a  Mrife  who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia 
of  her  husband.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member 
of  her  husband's  familia,  and  therefore  the  term  could 
not  apply  to  her.  Matrona  was  properly  a  wife  not  in 
manu,  and  equivalent  to  uxor :  and  she  was  called  ma- 
trona before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words 
are  not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite  in 
the  marriage  sine  conventione ;  and  apparently  the  evi- 
dence of  such  Doarriage  was  cohabitation  matrimonii 
causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  proved  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  evidence.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum 
conventione,  there  were  three  forms :  (1)  Utus^  (2)  Far^ 
reumy  and  (8)  CoempHo. 

(1.)  Marriage  was  effected  by  vnu  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  roan  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this  was 
by  analogy  to  usucaption  of  movables  generally,  in 
which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that  if  a  woman  did  not 
wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  in  this 
manner,  she  should  at>8ent  herself  from  him  annually 
for  three  nights  {trinoctium%  and  so  break  the  usus  of 
the  year. 

(2.)  Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious  ceremony, 
in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and  hence  this 
form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confarreaHo,  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  priestly  offices,  such  as  that  of  Flaroen 
Dialis,  could  only  be  hdd  by  those  who  were  bom  ol 
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parents  who  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  (con^ 
fwrrtaii  parentes). 

(3.)  Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  conse- 
quently the  wife  was  in  manciple.  A  woman  who  was 
cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might  come  into  his 
manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which  case  the  coemptio 
was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa,  and  she  who  was  for- 
merly uxor  became  apud  maritum^im  loco, 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  The  sponsalia  were 
an  agreement  to  marry,  made  in  such  form  as  to  give 
each  party  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  non-performance, 
and  the  offending  party  was  condemned  in  such  dam- 
ages as  to  the  judex  seemed  just.  The  woman  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called  sponaa^ 
which  is  equivalent  to  promisia ;  the  man  who  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  was  called  sponsus.  The  sponsalia  were 
of  course  not  binding  if  the  parties  consented  to  waive 
the  contract.  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earnest 
(arrha,  arrha  »potualiiia)j  or,  as  it  was  called,  propter 
nuptias  donatio. 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were :  1.  The  power  of 
the  father  over  the  children  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
a  completely  new  relation — an  effect  indeed  of  marriage, 
but  one  which  had  no  influence  over  the  relation  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  union.  3.  The  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  with  respect  to  property. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it  might 
marry  again ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more  decent  for 
a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman  was  required 
by  usage  (mog)  to  wait  a  year  before  she  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  infamia. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites  which 
were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages.  After  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose 
potestas  they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends 
was  sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which  was 
written  on  tablets,  and  signed  by  both  parties.  The 
woman,  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
man,  was  called  sponaa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.  It  ap- 
pears that — at  least  during  the  imperial  period — the  man 
put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrotheid  as  a  pledge  of 
his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably,  like  all  rings  at 
this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  finger  near- 
est to  the  smallest.  The  last  point  to  be  fixed  was  the 
day  on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  The 
Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  unfortunate  for 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  rites,  either  on  account 
of  the  religious  character  of  those  days  themselves,  or 
on  account  of  the  days  by  which  they  were  followed,  as 
the  woman  had  to  perform  certain  religious  rites  on  the 
day  after  her  wedding,  which  could  not  take  place  on  a 
dies  ater.  Days  not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matri- 
mony were  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month, 
all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May  and  February, 
and  a  great  number  of  festivals.  On  the  wedding-day. 
which  in  the  early  times  was  never  fixed  upon  without 
consulting  the  auspices,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robe  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  rib- 
bons. This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta,  and  was  bound 
round  the  waist  Mrith  a  girdle  {corona,  cinffulum,  or  zona), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening.  The 
bride's  veil,  called^mm««m,  was  of  a  bright  yellow  col- 
or, and  her  shoes  likewise.  Her  hair  was  divided  on 
this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  The  bride  was 
conducted  to  th€  house  of  her  husband  in  the  evening. 
She  was  taken  with  apparent  violence  from  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  or  of  the  person  who  had  to  give  her  away. 
On  her  way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed 
in  the  pnetexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
still  alive  {patrimi  et  matrimx).  One  of  them  carried 
before  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (spina),  or,  according 
to  others,  of  pine  wood ;  the  two  others  walked  by  her 


side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm.  The  bride  herself  car- 
ried a  distaff  and  a  spindle,  with  wooL  A  boy  called 
camiUus  carried  in  a  covered  vase  {cumera,  cumemai,  or 
camiUum)  the  so-called  utensils  of  the  bride  and  play- 
things for  children  (crepundia).  Besides  these  persons 
who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  the  procession  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  friends,  both  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom.  When  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was 
adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  car- 
ried across  the  threshold  by  pronubi,  L  e.  men  whoi&ad 
been  married  to  only  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have  been 
an  evil  omen.  Before  she  entered  the  house,  she  wound 
wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  new  residence,  and 
anointed  them  with  lard  {adeps  ntiUus)  or  wolTs  fat 
{adept  lupimu).  The  husband  received  her  with  fire 
and  water,  which  the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  was 
either  a  symbolic  purification,  or  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua  et  igni  was  the  for« 
mula  for  banishment.  The  bride  saluted  her  husband 
with  the  words,  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ego  Caicu  After  she  had 
entered  the  house  with  distaff  and  spindle,  she  was 
placed  upon  n  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the 
house  were  delivered  into  her  hands.  A  repast  {axna 
nuptialis),  given  by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of 
relatives  and  friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  gen- 
erally concluded  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  Many  an- 
cient writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  TakuiuB  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings ;  but  whether  it 
was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  procession  is 
not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer  from  the  story  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  song  that  it  was  sung  while 
the  procession  was  advancing  towards  the  house  of  the 
husband.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  a  solemnity 
like  that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests  and 
railleries ;  and  Ovid  mentions  obscene  songs  which  were 
sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apartment  by  giris, 
after  the  company  had  left.  These  songs  were  probably 
the  old  Feecennina,  and  are  frequently  caUed  Epitkala- 
mia.  At  the  end  of  the  repast,  the  bride  was  conducted 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  husband 
(pronubtB)  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium,  which 
was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned  and  strewed 
with  flowers.  On  the  following  day  the  husband  some- 
times gave  another  entertainment  to  his  friends,  which 
was  called  repotia,  and  the  woman,  who  on  this  day  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  house  of  her  husband, 
had  to  perform  certain  religions  rites;  on  which  ac- 
count, as  was  observed  above,  it  was  necessary  to  select 
a  day  for  the  marriage  which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies 
ater.  These  rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the 
Dli  PenateSb 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage  was 
very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman.  The  Ro- 
man presided  over  the  whole  household ;  she  educated 
her  children,  watched  over  and  preserved  the  honor  of 
the  house,  and,  as  the  materfamilias,  she  shared  the 
honors  and  respect  shown  to  her  husband.  Far  froni 
being  confined,  like  the  Greek  women,  to  a  distinct 
apartment,  the  Roman  matron  (at  least  during  the  bet- 
ter centuries  of  the  republic)  occupied  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  house,  the  atrium.— -Smith,  Diet*  o/Ckur, 
Ant.  s,y, 

III.  Among  the  Hindus,— There  are  writers,  perhaps 
we  had  better  call  them  "  fact  gatherers'"  (oomp.  MuUer^ 
Chips,  li,  262),  who,  not  contenting  themselves  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  tAsk  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
frequently  go  out  of  their  way  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
Christian's  belief,  and  to  ridicule  him  for  enterUinin$^ 
the  thought  that  the  Bible  is  the  educator  of  the  human 
race.  Yet  the  deeper  the  researches  into  the  ^*  primitive** 
condition  of  man,  and  the  more  intimate  our  relation 
with  those  nations  who  can  claim  a  civilization  outside 
of  the  pale  of  Christian  teachings,  the  more  stabbom  a|>- 
pears  the  fact  that  Christianity  alone  assigns  to  womait 
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a  pofiit'ion  of  equality  with  man.  The  K.  T.  teaches 
**  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."*  The  Hindu's  sacred  writings, 
however,  not  only  fail  to  make  woman  the  equal  of  man, 
but  they  even  put  a  stigma  upon  her  from  her  very 
birth.  A  woman,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  JnatUutes  of 
Manu  (q.  v.),  whose  inspiration  is  as  unquestioned  as 
his  legislative  supremacy  is  universal  among  the  Hin- 
<iiLB,  **  is  never  fit  for  independence,  or  to  be  trusted  with 
liberty;  for  she  may  be  compared  to  a  heifer  on  the 
plain,  which  still  longeth  for  grass."  "  They  exhaust," 
says  Massie  (Continentui  ImUa,  ii,  163),  **  the  catalogue 
of  vice  to  affix  its  epithets  to  woman's  nature — infidel- 
ity, violence,  deceit,  envy,  extreme  avariciousness,  an 
entire  want  of  good  qualities,  with  impurity,  they  af- 
firm, are  the  innate  faults  of  womankind."  **\Vhy," 
says  Butler  {Land  of  the  Veda,  p.  470),  "  if  my  native 
triend  had  six  children,  three  boys  and  as  many  girls, 
and  I  happened  to  inquire, '  Lalla,  how  many  children 
have  youV  the  probability  is  he  would  reply,  ^Sir,  I 
have  three  children ;'  for  he  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  count  in  the  daughters."  Indeed,  the  Brahmin 
is  taught  that  perfection  is  to  be  attained  only,  freed 
from  the  contamination  of  woman,  in  a  purely  ascetic 
state  (Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics^  i,  51).  But  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood  ba  conveying  the  impression  that  the 
lay  Hindu  favors  asceticism.  Far  from  it.  Among  the 
laity  celibacy  is  a  reproach  in  either  sex.  As  among 
the  Chinese  (see  below),  ^*  girls  are  not  desired,  not  wel- 
come;" and,  when  they  come,  they  are  either  quickly 
done  away  with,  where  the  English  law  does  not  inter- 
fere [see  Infanticide],  or,  if  they  must  live,  are  ig- 
nored, if  not  despised.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  only  seven, 
the  age  at  which  the  Shasters  pronounce  the  girl  mar- 
riageable, the  unhappy  parents  begin  to  look  about  for 
an  early  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from  the  burden 
that  is  upon  them  by  betrothal  of  the  child.  As  all 
through  the  East,  so  also  here  the  whole  matter  is  held 
by  the  parents  in  their  own  hands.  The  poor  girl  has 
no  choice  or  voice  in  her  own  destiny — all  is  arranged 
without  consulting  her  views  or  affections  in  any  way 
whatever.  **  Courtship,  in  our  Christian  sense,"  says 
Butler,  "  the  maiden  in  India  can  never  know.  She  is 
not  allowed  to  see  or  converse  with  him  to  whose  con- 
trol she  will  ere  long  be  handed  over.  She  cannot  write 
to  him,  for  she  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  all  she  is 
able  to  do  Lb  to  follow  the  instructions  to  '  worship  the 
gods  for  a  good  husband.'  She  is  taught  to  commence 
as  soon  as  she  b  four  years  old.  Her  prayers  are  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  Kama-deva  (q.  v.),  the  Hindfi  Cu- 
pid. .  .  .  The  maiden  prays,  and  father  and  mother 
manage  the  business  of  selection.  Each  caste  [see  In- 
dian Caste]  has  its  professional  match-makers,  whose 
aid  is  indispensable.  When  the  negotiations  have  reach- 
ed a  certain  definiteness,  the  Pundits  are  consulted  to 
avoid  mistakes  of  consanguinity,  and  then  the  astrolo- 
gers, who  pronounce  upon  the  carefully-preserved  horo- 
scopes of  the  boy  and  girl,  whether  they  can  be  united 
with  safety.  These  preliminaries  all  found  satisfactorj-, 
the  aid  of  the  Brahmin  is  sought  to  ascertain  if  the 
family  god  favors  the  union.  The  stars,  the  gods,  and 
men  being  a  unit,  negotiations  are  opened  between  the 
parents  and  relations  as  to  the  amount  of  gift  and  dow- 
ry, and,  when  conclusions  are  reached  here  to  their  mu- 
tual satisfaction,  the  astrologer  is  again  called  in  to  as- 
certain and  name  a  lucky  day  when  the  agreement  may 
be  registered,  and  a  bond  for  the  dowry  executed.  This 
is  done  with  due  solemnity,  and  then  the  astrologer  has 
again  to  ascertain  and  name  a  lucky  day  for  the  cere- 
mony, which  is  accepted  by  the  parents  under  their  bond 
to  see  to  the  consummation  of  the  engagement.  This 
is  the  usual  method,  slightly  varied  in  different  locali- 
ties" (p.  479, 480).  No  female  child  is  expected  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  age  of  twelve  without  the  consumma- 
tion of  an  engagement.  Woe  be  unto  that  family 
wherein  a  girl  is  past  the  age  of  twelve  and  yet  unbe- 
V.— Ekb 


trothed  (Butler,  p.  497).  And  yet  what  is  the  fate  of 
the  poor  girl  after  she  has  actually  found  her  mate? 
Marriage  to  the  HindO  female  means  slavery  in  its  most 
abject  form.  "  The  Hindfi,"  says  Massie  (ii,  154), "  does 
not  marry  to  secure  a  companion  who  will  aid  him  in 
enduring  the  ills  of  life,  or  in  obtaining  the  means  of  ra- 
tional employment,  he  seeks  only  a  slave  who  shall 
nourish  (be  thinks  not  of  training)  children,  and  abida 
in  abject  subjection  to  his  rule." 

Betrothal  with  the  Hindfis  being  as  binding  as  mar- 
riage (indeed,  the  word  ^  marriage"  is  used  to  include  both 
betrothal  and  our  conception  of  the  matrimonial  alliance), 
the  female  child  enters  into  a  new  state  of  existence  im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony  of  betrothal.  "  Henceforth 
she  is  no  more  free  to  roam  the  fields  and  enjoy  the  lovely 
face  of  nature.  Reser^'ed  for  her  husband,  she  can  no 
longer  be  seen  with  propriety  by  any  man  save  her  father 
and  brothers.  She  is  from  that  day  *  a  pvrdah-nashin* 
— one  who  sits  behind  the  curtains  within  the  indosure 
which  surrounds  her  mother's  home;"  and  now  com* 
mences  her  education,  which, lasting  for  five  or  six  years, 
may  be  epitomized  in  its  entire  curriculum  under  these 
four  heads :  cooking,  domestic  ser\'ice,  religion,  and  their 
peculiar  female  literature,  to  enter  at  last  a  state  of 
dependence  more  strict,  contemptuous,  and  humiliating, 
ordained  for  the  weaker  sex  among  the  Hindds,  than 
which  there  cannot  easily  be  conceived  another.  Look 
into  the  house  which  the  bride  has  entered,  and  see  her 
as  she  begins  the  duties  for  which  she  has  been  trained. 
She  rises  to  prepare  her  husband's  food,  and,  when  all 
is  ready  and  laid  out  upon  the  mat— for  they  ignore 
such  aids  as  chairs  and  tables,  knives  or  forks,  and  take 
their  meals  with  the  hand,  siuing  on  the  fioor — she  now 
announces  to  her  lord  that  his  meal  is  ready.  He  en- 
ters and  sits  down,  and  finds  all  duly  prepared  by  her 
care.  Why  does  she  still  stand?  Why  not  sit  down 
too,  and  share  with  her  husband  the  good  things  which 
she  has  made  ready.  She  dares  not.  He  would  not  al- 
low it — the  law  of  her  religion  forbids  it.  She  must 
stand  and  wait  upon  him,  for  do  not  the  Shasters  render 
it  her  duty  ?  "  When  in  the  presence  of  her  husband," 
they  teach  her,  **  a  woman  must  keep  her  eyes  upon  her 
roaster,  and  be  ready  to  receive  his  commands.  When 
he  speaks  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to  nothing  else, 
and  attend  upon  him  alone.  A  woman  has  no  other 
god  on  earth  but  her  husband."  Therefore  she  waits 
upon  her  husband  so  patiently.  But  not  only  is  she 
prohibited  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  family  ta- 
ble, even  when  her  lord  has  fully  satisfied  himself,  but 
she  is  obliged  to  remove  what  remains  to  another  apart- 
ment— "for  her  religion  not  only  forbids  her  eating  with 
him,  but  also  prohibits  her  from  eating  even  what  he 
leaves  *  in  the  same  room  where  he  dines' — and  not  till 
then  can  she  and  her  children  eat  their  food"  (Butler,  p. 
492).  If  the  state  we  have  portrayed  be  sad  and  low 
enough,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  helpless  condition  in 
which  the  poor  woman  of  India  is  pUu^  if  her  husband 
be  cruel,  aye,  brutal  ?  "  Woman,"  says  Butler  (p.  492), 
'*  is  absolutely  without  redress,  in  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band, and  no  one  can  interfere  when  it  stops  short  of  act- 
ual murder."  Such  is  woman's  history  in  a  married  life, 
as  guided  and  controlled  by  the  sacred  writings  of  a 
people  who  enjoy  a  non- Biblical  civilization.  "  If  ever 
woman  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  she  might 
become  under  the  teachings  and  influence  of  a  civiliza- 
tion where  Christianity  or  the  Bible  did  not  interfere 
with  her  state,  the  women  of  India  have  had  that  op- 
portunity, and  now,  after  forty  centuries  of  such  exper- 
iment^ what  is  woman  there  to-day  ?"  (Butler,  p.  469). 
Surely  here  is  a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
"  fact  gatherers"  who  so  eagerly  thrust  aside  the  be- 
nighted influences  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

Polygamy  exists  among  the  Hindfis,  as  it  is  allow- 
able. It  is  a  luxury,  however,  that  few  poor  men  can 
afford,  and  hence  the  practice  of  **  successional  polyga- 
my:" HindOs  often  forsake  their  wives,  and  then  take 
others.    Where  polygamy  has  invaded  the  household, 
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the  woman  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first 
wife  takes  precedence  in  rank ;  she  remaining  the  mis- 
tress of  the  2«fuina— the  Hindd  harem. 

Polyandry,  strangely  enough,  has  also  established  it- 
self here.  ^  This  singular  and  amazing  relation  existed 
in  India  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  and  lingers  to-day 
in  some  localities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  caU  for  the 
legislative  action  of  the  English  government.**  See 
Polyandry. 

The  marrioffe-ritei  are  numerous,  tedious,  and  in  many 
parts  far  from  delicate.  All,  however,  being  expressed 
in  Sanscrit,  and  recited  by  the  ofliciating  Brahmin  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  no  one  understands  what  is  said. 
The  principal  rites  among  the  Brahmins  are  walking 
three  times  round  a  fire,  and  tying  the  garmento  of  the 
parties  together.  The  bride  has  also  to  make  seven 
steps,  at  the  Ust  of  which  the  marriage  is  complete. 

The  marriage  is  usually  solemnized  in  the  house  of 
the  bride*s  father.  Thither  the  bridegroom  proceeds, 
attended  by  his  friends,  and  from  thence  conducts  the 
bride  to  his  home  in  a  grand  procession,  usuaUy  by 
night,  with  torches  and  great  rejoicings.  On  both  occa- 
sions considerable  expenditure  is  incurred  in  feasting 
the  friends  and  relatives,  and  in  providing  ornaments, 
music,  processions,  and  illuminations.  The  wealthy 
spend  freely  on  these  objects,  and  the  poorer  classes  of- 
ten incur  debts  which  burden  them  for  many  years. 
The  costs  incurred  by  the  fathers,  on  both  sides,  in  cel- 
ebrating a  marriage,  form  a  heavy  item  of  HindA  ex- 
penditure, and  one  of  the  motives  to  female  infanticide 
is  doubtless  laid  in  the  desire  to  avoid  thb  charge  (Tre- 
vor, Its  Natives  and  Missions,  p.  214). 

The  marriage  procession  is  thus  described  by  Butler 
(p.  485).  ^  Oden  when  travelling  at  night  in  my  pa- 
lanquin, I  have  been  roused  from  my  sleep  by  my  bear- 
ers catching  sight  of  an  approaching  marriage  proces- 
sion, with  its  torches,  music,  and  shouting;  falling  in 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  each  event,  they  would  cry  out 
that '  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  First  the  bridegroom 
would  make  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse 
splendidly  caparisoned — his  own  or  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
casion— and  wearing  a  grand  coat,  decked  out  in  tinsel 
and  gold  thread,  with  the  matrimonial  crown  on  his 
head,  and  his  richly-embroidered  slippers,  all  very  fine^ 
his  friends  shouting  and  dancing  alongside  of  him,  and, 
of  course,  as  he  passes,  we  make  our  salaam  and  wish 
him  joy.  Right  behind  the  bridegroom's  horse  comes 
the  palanquin  of  the  bride,  but  she  is  veiled,  and  the  Ve- 
netians are  closely  shut,  and  on  the  little  lady  is  borne 
to  a  home  which  she  never  saw  before,  to  surrender  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  neither  wooed  nor 
won  her;  a  bride  without  a  choice,  with  no  voice  in  her 
own  destiny ;  married  without  preference ;  handed  over, 
by  those  assumed  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  her,  to  a  fate 
where  the  feelings  of  her  heart  were  never  consulted  in 
the  most  important  transaction  of  her  existence ;  begin- 
ning her  married  life  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  her  being  sustained  by  the  affec- 
tion which  is  f<»unded  upon  esteem.  When  the  proces- 
sion has  come  within  hailing  distance  of  his  home,  the 
watching  friends  go  forth  t^  meet  the  bridegroom,  the 
bride  enters  her  apartments,  the  door  is  shut^  and  the 
guests  are  entertained  in  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment," 

IV.  Among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, — The  Chinese 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  clans,  each  distinguished 
by  a  clan  name.  Of  these  clans  there  are  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand,  according  to  different  authors.  The  law 
is  that  no  man  shall  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan 
name.  Thus  relationship  by  the  male  line,  however 
ilistant,  prevents  marriage.  This  rule  is  very  ancient, 
iu  origin  being  referred  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mythic 
times  of  their  empire.  The  legendary  emperor  Fu-Hi, 
who  reigned  l)efore  the  Hea  dynasty,  which,  according 
to  the  Chinese  annals,  began  in  B.C.  2207,  is  said  to 
have  divided  the  people  into  clans,  and  established 
this  role  regarding  marriage  (Tyler,  Researches,  p.  278). 


We  give  the  Chinese  marriage  customs  at  oonstderable 
length,  as  they  are  highly  illustrative  of  Oriental  osagea 
ingeneraL 

As  in  all  Eastern  countries,  the  girl  to  be  given  in 
wedlock  is  not  consulted  in  the  choice  of  h^  future 
husband,  the  parents  deciding  in  her  stead.  The  Chi- 
nese are  firm  believers  in  the  sentiment  to  which  the 
Western  mind  has  given  expression  in  the  proverb  that 
"■  Matches  are  made  in  heaven."  To  secure  an  alliance, 
a  person  is  employed  as  a  go-between  or  match-maker. 
The  negotiation  is  generally  opened  by  the  family  of  the 
male  person.  Not  unfVequently  the  girl  has  to  be  paid 
for— a  relic  of  the  patriarch&l  custom.  Occasionally, 
when  a  female  child  is  bom  to  persons  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  given  away  to  a  family  having  a  male 
child  only ;  is  reared  by  the  latter,  and,  when  the  giri  a^id 
boy  have  reached  a  marriageable  age,  they  are  joined  in 
matrimony.  Not  unfrequently  it  occurs  among  wealthy 
families  having  a  daughter  that  the  custom  of  purchase 
is  reversed,  and  a  husband  secured  for  a  pecuniary  ooo- 
sideratiun.  The  wealthy  look  with  special  favor  upon 
the  literary  class,  and  not  unfrequently  great  sacrifices 
are  made  to  secure  a  scholarly  husband.  **  It  not  un- 
frequently occurs,**  says  Doolittle  (CAtaa,  i,  99),  **  that  a 
rich  family,  having  only  one  daughter  and  no  boys,  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  son-in-law  who  shall  be  willing  to 
marry  the  girl  and  live  in  the  family  as  a  son.  Some- 
times a  notice  is  seen  posted  up,  stating  the  desire  of  a 
certain  man  to  find  a  son-in-law  and  heir  who  will  come 
and  live  with  him,  perhaps  stating  the  age  and  qualifi- 
cations of  an  acceptable  person.  In  such  a  case,  the 
parents  of  those  who  have  a  son  whose  qualifications 
might  warrant  such  an  application,  and  whom  the}- 
would  be  willing  to  allow  to  marry  on  such  terms,  are 
expected  to  make  application  by  a  go-between,  when 
the  matter  would  be  considered  by  the  rich  man.  Some- 
times the  rich  man  makes  application  by  a  go-betweea 
to  the  parents  of  a  young  man  whose  reputation  he  is 
pleased  with,  and  who  perhaps  may  be  a  recent  gradu- 
ate, his  name  standing  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  suc- 
cessful competitors  of  the  first  or  second  liteiaiy  de- 
gree.** 

Betrothal, — ^This  among  the  Chtneae  is  consideied  m 
binding  as  marriage,  if  the  rites  and  observances  have 
been  carefully  looked  after.  The  final  act  in  betroth- 
ment  is  the  exchange  of  cards  (for  description,  see  Doo- 
little, i,  67).  The  time  intervening  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  varies  from  a  month  or  two  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  depending  much  on  the  age  of  the  parties. 
"  From  one  to  three  months  before  the  marriage  a  fortu- 
nate day  is  selected  for  its  celebration.  GeneraOy  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  or  a  tmstj 
friend,  takes  the  eight  horary  characten  which  denote 
the  birth-time  for  each  of  the  affianced  parties,  and  for 
each  of  their  parents,  if  living,  to  a  fortune-teller,  who 
selects  lucky  days  and  times  for  the  marriage,  for  the 
cutting  of  the  wedding  garments,  for  the  placing  of  the 
bridal  bed  in  position,  for  the  finishing  of  the  curtains 
of  the  bridal  bed,  for  the  embroidering  of  the  bridal  pil- 
lows, and  for  the  entering  of  the  sedan,  on  the  part  of 
the  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  These  items  are 
written  out  on  a  sheet  of  red  paper,  which  is  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  girl  by  the  hands  of  the  go-between.  If 
accepted,  the  periods  specified  become  the  fixed  tiroes 
for  the  performance  of  the  particulars  indicated,  and 
both  parties  proceed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  wedding.  Presenting  the 
wedding-«akes  and  material  for  the  bridal  dress  to  the 
family  of  the  bride  by  the  other  party  is  next  in  order. 
The  relative  time  usually  adopted  for  the  performance 
of  this  custom  is  about  one  month  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  marriage.  The  number  of  these  *'cake»  ofeere^ 
many,'  or  wedding-cakes,  varies  from  several  score  to 
several  hundreds.  They  are  round,  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  weighing  generally  about  one  pound  and  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  each,  and  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter.   They  arc  made  out  of  wheat  flour,  and  contain  'm 
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the  middle  some  sngar,  lard,  and  small  pieces  of  fat  pork, 
mixed  together  in  a  kind  of  batter,  and  then  cooked : 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  mince-pies.  There  is  also 
sent  a  sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  less  amount,  accord- 
ing to  previous  agreement;  a  quantity  of  red  cloth  or 
silk,  usually  not  less  than  five  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the 
bride ;  five  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  several  kinds  of  small 
cakes,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  gander  and  a  goose.  The 
family  of  the  girl,  on  receiving  these  wedding-cakes, 
proceeds  to  distribute  them  among  their  relatives  and 
intimate  fnenda.  The  small  cakes  are  also  distributed 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  money  sent  is  generally  spent 
in  outfitting  the  bride. 

"  A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
the  family  of  the  bridegroom  again  makes  a  present  of 
various  articles  of  food  and  other  things  to  Uie  family 
of  the  bride,  as  a  cock  and  a  hen,  a  leg  and  foot  of  a  pig 
and  of  a  goat,  eight  small  cakes  of  bread,  eight  torches, 
three  pairs  of  large  red  candles,  a  quantity  of  vermicelli, 
and  several  bunches  of  fire-crackers.  There  are  also  sent 
a  girdle,  a  head-dress,  a  silken  covering  for  the  head 
and  face,  and  several  articles  of  ready-made  clothing, 
which  are  usually  borrowed  or  rented  for  the  occasion. 
These  are  to  be  worn  by  the  bride  on  her  entering  the 
bridal  sedan  to  be  carried  to  the  home  of  her  husband 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.  The  food,  or  a  part 
of  it,  including  the  cock,  is  to  be  eaten  by  her  on  that 
morning.  The  fire-crackers  are  for  explosion  on  the 
road,  and  the  torches  are  for  burning  during  the  time 
occupied  en  route  to  her  new  home.  On  each  of  the 
eight  bread-cakes  is  made  a  large  red  character  in  an 
ancient  form  of  writing,  of  an  auspicious  meaning,  as 

*  longevity,'  *  happiness,'  'ofllcial  emolument,'  and  *joy;' 
or  certain  four  of  them  have  four  characters,  meaning 

*  the  phoenixes  are  singing  in  concert,'  or  *  the  ducks  are 
seeking  their  mates.'  Four  of  these  bread-loaves  are 
accepted ;  the  remaining  four  and  the  hen,  according;  to 
strict  custom,  are  returned  to  the  party  which  proffers 
them.  The  bread-cakes  and  the  vermicelli  are  omens 
significant  of  good,  owing  to  a  play  on  the  local  sound 
of  the  characters  which  denote  them,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  shape  of  the  article.  The  vermicelli  is  signifi- 
cant of  *  longevity,'  because  of  its  length ;  and  the  four 
bread-cakes  reserved  by  the  family  of  the  bride  are  kept 
for  a  singular  use  on  the  morning  of  the  girl's  entering 
her  bridal  chair.  Placing  the  bridal  bedstead  in  the  po- 
sition  where  it  ii  to  stand  is  an  important  ceremony. 
When  the  day  selected  arrives,  which  is  generally  only 
a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  the  bedstead  is  arranged 
in  some  convenient  place  in  the  bride's  chamber,  and 
then  for  a  considerable  rime  it  roust  not  be  moved,  for 
fear  of  ill  luck.  This  placing  of  the  bedstead  in  posi- 
tion is  attended  with  various  superstitions  acts." 

Worship  o/ Ancestors  by  the  Bridal  Party, — "Usual- 
ly the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  has  her  hair 
done  up  in  the  style  of  married  women  of  her  class  in 
society,  and  tries  on  the  clothes  she  is  to  wear  in  the 
sedan,  and  for  a  time  afler  she  arrives  at  her  future  home 
on  the  morrow.  This  is  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to 
her  family.  Her  parenta  inWte  their  female  relatives 
and  friends  to  a  feast  at  their  house.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  trying  on  the  clothing  is  to  see  how  the  articles 
provided  will  fit,  and  to  ascertain  that  everything  is 
ready,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  or  confusion  on  the 
arrival  of  the  hour  when  she  is  to  take  her  seat  in  her 
sedan.  While  thus  dressed  (the  thick  veil  designed  to 
conceal  her  features  on  arrival  at  her  husband's  resi- 
dence not  now  being  worn),  she  proceeds  to  light  in- 
cense before  the  ancestral  tablets  belonging  to  her  fa- 
ther's family,  and  to  worship  them  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore her  marriage.  She  also  kneels  down  before  her 
parents,  her  grandparents  (if  living),  her  uncles  and 
aunts  (if  present),  and  worships  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  she  and  her  husband  will  on  the  morrow 
worship  his  parents  and  grandparents,  and  the  ancestral 
tablets  belonging  to  his  family.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
girl's  trying  on  these  clothes  and  worshipping  the  tablet 


and  her  parents,  it  is  considered  tmpropitious  that  those 
of  her  female  relatives  and  friends  who  are  in  mourning 
should  be  present. 

"  The  bridal  chair  is  selected  by  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  sent  to  the  residence  of  the  bride  gen- 
erally on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  wedding-day,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music,  some  men  carrying  lighted 
torches,  two  carrying  a  pair  of  large  red  lanterns,  con- 
taining candles  also  lighted,  and  one  having  a  large  red 
umbrella,  and  one  or  two  friends  or  other  attendants. 
I'he  bridal  chair  is  always  red,  and  is  generally  cov- 
ered with  broadcloth,  or  some  rich,  expensive  material 
It  is  borne  by  four  men,  who  wear  caps  having  red  tas- 
sels. The  musicians  and  all  the  persons  employed  in 
the  procession  have  similar  caps.  Very  early  on  the 
morning  of  her  marriage  the  bride  or  the  '  new  wom- 
an' arises,  bathes,  and  dresses.  While  she  is  bathing 
the  musicians  are  required  to  play.  Her  breakfast  con- 
sists theoretically  of  the  fowl,  the  vermicelli,  etc,  sent 
by  the  family  of  her  afiSanced  husband.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, she  eats  and  drinks  very  littie  of  anything  on 
the  morning  or  during  the  day  of  her  wedding.  When 
the  precise  time  approaches  for  taking  her  seat  in  her 
sedan,  usually  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  previously  fixed  by  the  fortune-teller,  her  toilet 
is  completed  by  one  of  her  parents  taking  a  thick  veil 
and  placing  it  over  her  head,  completely  covering  her 
features  from  view.  She  is  now  led  out  of  her  room  by 
one  of  her  female  assistants,  and  takes  her  seat  in  the 
sedan,  which  has  been  brought  into  the  reception-room 
of  the  house.  The  floor  from  her  room  to  the  sedan  is 
covered  for  the  occasion  with  a  kind  of  red  carpeting,  so 
that  her  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground.  She  takes  her 
place  in  the  sedan  amid  the  sound  of  fire-crackers  and 
music  by  the  band.  I'he  bride,  her  mother,  and  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  family,  are  required  by  custom  to 
indulge  during  this  morning  in  hearty  and  protracted 
crying — oftentimes,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  unaffected. 
While  seated  in  the  sedan,  but  before  she  starts  for  her 
future  home,  her  parents,  or  some  members  of  her  family, 
take  a  bed-quilt  by  its  four  comers,  and,  while  holding 
it  thus  before  the  bridal  chair,  one  of  the  bride's  assist^ 
ants  tosses  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  four  bread-cakes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  fall  into  the  bed-quilt. 
These  bread-cakes  were  received  from  the  family  of  her 
husband  at  the  same  time  as  the  cock  and  vermicelli 
were  received.  The  woman  during  this  ceremony  is 
constanUy  repeating  felicitous  sentences,  which  are  as- 
sented to  by  some  others  of  the  company.  The  quilt 
containing  these  cakes  is  gathered  up  and  carried  imme- 
diately to  an  adjoining  room.  The  object  of  this  cere» 
mony  is  explained  to  be  to  profit  the  family  of  the 
bride's  parents,  being  an  omen  of  good,  which  is  in  some 
manner  indicated  to  the  Chinese  apprehension  by  the 
quilt  and  the  cakes  being  retained  in  the  house — the 
local  sound  of  the  common  word  for  '  bread,'  and  a  cer^ 
tain  word  meaning  *  to  warrant,'  *  to  secure,'  being  iden- 
tical" 

Bridal  Procession. —  After  these  performances  "the 
bridal  procession  starts  en  rouie  for  the  residence  of  the 
other  party,  amid  explosions  of  fire-crackers  and  the 
music  of  the  band.  In  the  front  of  the  procession  go 
two  men  carrying  two  large  lighted  lanterns,  having 
the  ancestral  or  family  name  of  the  groom  cut  in  a 
large  form  out  of  red  paper  pasted  upon  them.  Then 
come  two  men  carrying  similar  lanterns,  having  the 
family  name  of  the  bride  in  a  similar  manner  pastetl 
on  them.  These  belong  to  her  family,  and  accompany 
her  only  a  part  of  the  way.  Then  comes  a  large  red 
umbrella,  followed  by  men  carr^'ing  lighted  torches,  and 
by  the  band  of  music  Near  the  bridal  chair  are  sev- 
eral brothers  of  the  bride  or  friends  of  her  family,  and 
several  friends  or  brothers  of  the  groom.  These  lat- 
ter are  dbpatched  from  the  house  of  the  groom  early 
in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  bridal 
procession  and  escorting  the  bride  to  her  home.  This 
deputation  sometimes  arrives  at  the  house  of  the  bride 
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before  sfae  sets  out  on  her  journey,  and,  if  so,  it  ac- 
companies the  proceaaion  all  the  way.  About  midway 
between  the  homes  of  the  bride  and  the  groom  the  pro- 
cession stops  in  the  street,  while  the  important  cere- 
mony of  receiving  the  bride  is  formally  transacted.  The 
friends  of  the  bride  stand  near  each  other,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  stand  tbe  friends  of  the  groom.  The  for- 
mer produce  a  large  red  card,  having  the  ancestral  name 
of  the  bride's  family  written  on  it ;  the  latter  produce  a 
similar  card  bearing  the  ancestral  name  of  the  groom. 
These  they  exchange,  and  each,  seizing  his  own  hands 
a  la  Chinois^  bows  towards  the  members  of  the  other 
party.  The  two  men  in  the  front  of  the  procession  who 
carry  the  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  name  of  the 
groom  now  turn  about,  and,  going  between  the  sedan 
chair  and  the  two  men  who  carry  the  lanterns  having 
the  ancestral  name  of  the  bride,  come  back  to  their  for- 
mer position  in  the  procession,  having  gone  around  the 
party  which  has  the  lanterns  with  the  bride's  ancestral 
name  attached.  This  latter  party,  while  the  other  is 
thus  encircling  it,  turns  round  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  starts  for  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  bride, 
accompanied  by  that  part,  of  the  escort  which  consisted 
of  her  brothers  or  tbe  friends  of  her  family.  The  rest 
of  the  procession  now  proceeds  on  its  way  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bridegroom,  the  band  playing  a  lively  air. 
At  intervals  along  the  street  tire-crackers  are  exploded. 
It  is  said  that,  from  the  precise  time  when  the  two  par- 
ties carrying  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  names  of  the 
two  families  attached  separate  from  each  other  in  the 
street,  the  name  of  the  bride  is  changed  into  the  name 
of  her  betrothed ;  the  lanterns  having  his  name  attached 
remaining  in  the  procession,  while  those  which  have 
her  (former)  name  are  taken  back  to  the  residence  of 
her  father's  family.  From  this  time  during  the  day  she 
generally  is  in  the  midst  of  entire  personal  strangers, 
excepting  her  female  assistants,  who  accompany  the  pro- 
cession and  keep  with  her  wherever  she  goes.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's  house  fire-crack- 
ers are  let  oflf  in  large  quantities,  and  the  band  plays 
very  vigorously.  The  torch-bearers,  lantern-bearers,  and 
the  musicians  stop  near  the  door.  The  sedan  is  carried 
into  the  reception-room.  The  fioor,  from  the  place  where 
the  sedan  stops  to  the  door  of  the  bride's  room,  is  cov- 
ered with  red  carpeting,  lest  her  feet  should  t<^>uch  the 
floor.  A  woman  who  has  borne  both  male  and  female 
children,  or  at  least  male  children,  and  who  lives  in  har- 
monious subjection  to  her  husband,  approaches  the  door 
of  the  sedan  and  utters  various  felicitous  sentences.  If 
she  is  in  good  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  if  her  par- 
ents are  living  and  of  a  learned  family,  so  much  the 
more  fortunate.  A  boy  six  or  eight  years  old,  holding 
in  his  hands  a  brass  mirror,  with  the  reflecting  surface 
turned  from  him  and  towards  the  chair,  also  comes  near, 
and  invites  the  bride  to  alight.  At  the  same  time  the 
married  woman  who  has  uttered  propitious  words  ad- 
vances as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan,  when  one  of 
the  female  assistants  of  the  bride,  who  accompanied  the 
procession,  steps  forward  and  opens  it.  l^e  married 
woman  referred  to  and  the  boy  are  employed  by  the 
family  of  the  groom,  and  receive  a  small  present  for 
their  sendees,  which  are  considered  quite  important  and 
ominous  of  good.  The  mirror  held  by  the  lad  Is  ex- 
pected to  ward  off  all  deadly  or  pernicious  influences 
which  may  emanate  from  the  sedan.  The  bride  is  now 
aided  by  her  female  assistants  to  alight.  While  being 
led  towards  the  door  of  her  room,  the  sieve  which  had 
been  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bridal  chair  on  its  ar- 
rival is  sometimes  held  over  her  head,  and  sometimes  it 
is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  sedan,  so 
that,  on  stepping  out,  she  will  step  into  it. 

**  The  groom,  on  the  approach  of  the  bridal  proces- 
sion, disappears  from  the  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives 
who  have  assembled  at  his  residence  on  the  happy  oc- 
casion, and  takes  his  position  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  bedstead,  having  his  face  turned  towards  tbe  bed. 
When  the  bride  enters  the  room,  guided  by  her  assist- 


ants, be  turns  around,  and  remains  standing  with  his 
face  turned  from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  she  has  reached 
his  side,  both  bridegroom  and  bride  simultaneously  seat 
themselves  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  bedstead. 
Oftentimes  the  groom  manages  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  come  under  him  as  he  sits  down  by 
her,  such  a  thing  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  omen 
that  she  will  be  submissive.  Sometimes  the  bride  ia 
very  careful,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  her  clothing  at 
the  moment  of  sitting  down,  not  only  to  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  intention  on  bis  part,  but  also 
to  sit  down,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of 
his  dress  will  come  under  her,  thus  manifesting  her  de- 
termination to  preserve  a  proper  independence,  if  not  to 
bring  him  actually  to  yield  obedience  to  her  wilL  Af- 
ter sitting  thus  in  profound  silence  together  for  a  few 
moments,  the  groom  arises  and  leaves  the  room.  He 
waits  in  the  reception-room  for  the  reappearance  of  his 
bride,  to  perform  the  ceremony  called  *  worshipping  the 
temple*  (q.  v.).  Until  this  time  the  bride  has  worn  the 
heavy  embroidered  outride  garment,  bead-dress,  etc, 
which  she  had  on  when  she  entered  her  sedan.  These 
are  now  removed.  She  has  her  hair  carefully  combed 
in  the  style  of  her  class  in  society,  and  she  is  arrayed  in 
her  own  wedding  garments.  Sometimes  her  hair  is 
gorgeously  decked  out  with  pearls  and  gems,  true  or 
false,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  family  to  purchase, 
rent,  or  borrow.  When  her  toilet  has  been  completed, 
and  everything  has  been  made  ready,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sit  down  in  her  room  to  their  wedding  din- 
ner. He  now,  oftentimes  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  always  for  the  first  time  on  his  marriage  day,  be- 
holds the  features  of  his  wife.  He  may  eat  to  his  fill  of 
the  good  things  provided  on  the  occasion,  but  she,  ac- 
cording to  establlBhed  custom,  may  not  take  a  particle. 
She  must  sit  in  silence,  dignified  and  composed. 

^  The  wedding  festivities  generally  last  at  least  two 
days.  The  first  day  the  male  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
groom  are  invited  to  ^$hed  their  light'  on  the  occasion. 
On  the  second  day  the  fedmle  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
family  of  the  groom  are  invited  to  the  wedding  feast ; 
this  is  often  called  the  *  women's  day.'  Not  long  after 
tbe  family  and  guests  have  breakfasted  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  the  newly-married  couple,  amid  the 
noise  pf  fire-crackers,  come  out  of  their  room  together 
fur  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  ancestral  tablets  be- 
longing to  the  household,  the  grandparents,  and  parents 
of  the  groom.  This  custom  is  known  by  the  name  of 
*  coming  out  of  the  room,'  In  the  case  of  those  families 
who  devote  only  one  day  to  the  marriage  festivities  and 
ceremonies,  this  custom  is  observed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day.  Not  long  subsequent  to  the  ceremony  of 
'coming  out  of  the  room,'  the  couple  proceed  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  god  and  god- 
dess of  the  kitcbeiu  This  is  performed  with  great  de- 
corum, and  is  regarded  as  an  important  and  essential 
part  of  marriage  solemnities.  Incense  and  candles  are 
lighted,  and  arranged  on  a  table  placed  before  the  pict- 
ure or  the  writing  which  represents  these  divinities, 
plastered  upon  the  wall  of  the  kitchen.  Before  this  ta- 
ble tbe  bridegroom  and  his  bride  kneel  down  side  by 
side,  and  bow  in  worship  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  tbe 
kitchen.  It  is  believe<l  that  they  will  thus  propitiate 
their  good-will,  and  especially  that  the  bride,  in  at- 
tempting culinary  operations,  will  succeed  better  in  con- 
sequence of  paying  early  and  respectful  attentions  to 
these  divinities.  On  the  third  day  the  parents  of  tbe 
bride  send  an  invitation  to  their  son-in-law  and  his 
wife  to  visit  them.  With  this  invitation  they  send  se- 
dans for  them.  The  card  is  usually  brought  by  her 
brothers,  if  she  has  any  of  the  proper  age,  ot  by  rela- 
tives having  her  own  ancestral  name.  Until  this  morn- 
ing, since  she  left  her  former  home  two  days  previous, 
the  bride  has  seen  none  of  her  own  fkmily,  and  generally 
none  of  her  own  relatives  or  acquaintances.  She  and 
her  husband  now  receive  the  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments of  her  brothers  or  other  relatives,  and  prepara 
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to  vuit  her  parents.  The  bride  enters  her  sedan  first, 
and  proceeds  a  nhort  distance  in  front  of  her  husband. 
They  do  not  start  together,  nor  is  It  proper  that  they 
should  arrive  at  the  house  of  her  parents  at  the  same 
time.  The  chair  provided  for  the  bride  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  common  bUck  sedan  in  all  respects,  except  that 
its  screen  in  front  has  a  certain  charm  painted  upcm  the 
outside.  Thb  charm  is  the  picture  of  a  griro-hioking 
man,  sitting  on  a  tiger,  with  one  of  his  hands  raised  up, 
boUling  a  sword,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking,  represent- 
ing a  certain  ruler  of  elves,  hobgoblins,  etc  The  object 
of  its  use  on  the  occasion  of  a  bride's  returning  to  her 
parents'  house,  on  the  third  day  after  her  marriage,  is 
to  keep  off  evil  and  unpropitious  influences  from  her. 
On  arrival  at  her  paternal  home  the  bride's  sedan  is  car- 
ried into  the  reception-room,  and  she  alights  amid  the 
noise  of  fire-crackers.  The  sedan  which  contains  the 
son-in-law  stops  a  few  rods  from  his  father-in-law's  resi- 
dence, where  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  brothers-in-law,  or 
some  relative  or  friend  deputed  to  meet  and  conduct  him 
into  the  house.  The  two  parties,  standing  in  the  street, 
respectfully  shake  their  own  hands  towants  each  other 
on  meeting,  according  to  the  approved  fashion.  The 
newly-arrived  is  now  invited  to  enter  the  house.  He  is 
seated  in  the  reception-room,  where  he  is  treated  suc- 
cessively to  three  cups  of  tea  and  three  pipes  of  tobacco. 
Afterwards  he  is  invited  to  go  and  see  his  mother-in- 
law  in  her  room,  where  he  finds  his  wife.  There  he 
sits  awhile,  and  visits  after  a  stereotyped  manner,  be- 
ing careful  to  use  only  good  or  propitious  words,  avoid- 
ing every  subject  and  phrase  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  this  people,  are  unlucky.  He  is  soon  invited 
into  the  reception-room,  where  he  is  joined  by  his  wife. 
Everything  being  arranged,  the  husband  and  wife  pro- 
ceed to  worship  the  ancestral  tablets  of  her  family.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  bride  retires  to  her 
mother's  apartments,  or  to  some  back  room,  where  she 
and  the  female  relatives  present  are  feasted.  Her  hus- 
band b  invited  to  partake  of  some  refreshments  in  the 
reception-room,  in  doing  which  he  is  joined  by  his 
bride's  brothers,  or  some  others  of  her  family  relatives. 
According  to  the  rules  of  edquette,  he  must  eat  but  very 
little,  however  hungry  he  may  be.  The  usual  phrase 
employed  in  speaking  of  it  is  that  he  eats  part  of '  three 
bowls  of  vegetables,'  after  which  he  declines  to  receive 
annhing  more,  under  the  plea  that  he  has  eaten  enough. 
He  soon  takes  his  departure  in  his  sedan,  leaving  his 
bride  to  follow  by  herself  by-and-by,  accompanied  usu- 
ally only  by  a  servant  or  female  friend.  Husbands  are 
never  seen  with  their  wives  in  public." 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Japanese  are  so  very 
Kke  those  of  the  Chinese  that  we  have  grouped  them  to- 
gether, llie  custom  of  purchasing  the  wife  is  still 
more  general  among  the  Japanese  than  other  Asiatic 
nations.  Polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden.  Though  the 
harem  is  tolerated,  only  one  lawful  wife  is  recognised. 
**  It  appears,  however,"  says  MacFarlane  {Japan,  p.  268), 
*•  to  be  very  easy  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  and 
take  another— at  least  so  far  as  any  law  exists  to  the 
oontrar>'."  The  condition  of  woman  is  far  better  than 
in  any  other  Asiatic  country. 

V.  A  mong  Savages,  —  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can 
the  great  advantages  of  Christian  civilization  be  more 
conclusively  shown  than  by  the  improvement  which  it 
has  effected  in  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes. 
The  best  students  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where  divine  revela- 
tion does  not  extend  the  institution  of  marriage,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  it  is  by  no  means  the  outgrowth  of  affection 
and  a  desire  for  companionship,  but  is  entered  into  by 
the  male  savages  **as  a  mere  animal  and  convenient 
connection"  as  the  "  means  of  getting  their  dinner 
cooked."  There  b  "  no  idea  of  tenderness  nor  of  chiv- 
alrous devotion''  (Hill,  Tracts  of  Chitfagong,  p.  116; 
comp.  Pallas,  Voyages^  iv,  94).  Indeed,  according  to 
Lubbock  {Origin  of  Civilizafion,  and  Primitive  Condi' 
ikm  qfMan),  the  lowest  races  have  no  such  institution 


as  the  marriage  rite,  because  "  true  love  is  almost  un- 
known among  them"  (p.  50).    Kolben  (Hist.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  i,  162)  tells  us  that  '*  the  Hottentots  are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  would 
think  there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them.' 
There  are  even  some  savages,  as  the  North  American 
Indian  tribe,  the  Tinn^  who  have* no  word  for  "dear" 
or  ^*  beloved ;"  and  it  b  said  of  the  Algonquins  that 
I  when  the  Bible  was  translated  into  their  language  a 
word  had  to  be  coined  to  give  expression  to  our  verb 
"to  love."    There  are  other  uncivilized  races  of  men 
that  lack  greatly  in  words  to  express  social  relations, 
I  as,  e.  g.,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  according  to 
I  Lubbock  (p.  61-68),  possess  no  words  answering  to 
I  "  son,"  "  daughter,"  "  wife,"  or  "  husband,"  due  not  to 
'  poverty  of  langiuige,  but  to  the  fact  that  "the  idea  of 
I  marriage  does  not  enter  into  the  Hawaian  system  of 
relationship." 

Among  savages,  the  peculbr  ideas  attached  to  the 
I  bond  of  matrimony  make  the  marriage-ceremony  rather 
{  an  institution  peculiar  to  them.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
there  are  many  rude  people  who  do  not  recognise  the 
symbol  of  marriage,  and,  naturally  enough,  no  ceremony 
is  known  to  them ;  and  then  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  marriage  bond  is  recognised,  but  no  ceremony 
of  marriage  is  observed.  "  Yet,"  says  Lubbock  (p.  58), 
"  we  roust  not  assume  that  marriage  b  necessarily  and 
always  lightly  regarded  where  it  b  unaccompanied  by 
ceremonial*'  In  Tahiti,  says  Cook  ( Voyage  around  the 
World), "  marriage,  as  appeared  to  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  agreement  between  the  man  and  the  woman, 
with  which  the  priest  has  no  concern.  Where  it  b 
contracted  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  kept,  though 
sometimes  the  [Mirties  separate  by  mutual  consent" 
(comp.  Klemm,  CuUvr  dtr  Menschen,  iv,  299). 

1.  Ceremonies, — There  cannot  be  said  to  exbt  any 
marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Badagas  (Hindostan) ; 
the  Kurumbas,  a  tribe  of  the  Neilgheny  HiUs  {Trans- 
act, EihnoL  Soc,  vii,  276) ;  the  Indians  of  California 
{Smithsonian  Rep,  1868,  p.  868);  the  Kutchin  Indians, 
further  north  {Smiih,  Bep.  1866,  p.  826) ;  the  Arawaks 
of  South  America  (Brett,  Gviana,  p.  101),  and  the  Bra- 
zilian tribes  generally  (Martins,  Rechtszvstand  unter  den 
Ureiftwohnem  BrasUiens,  p.  51) ;  and  the  same  b  the 
case  with  the  Australian  tribes  (Eyre's  Discoveries,  ii, 
819).  Speke  {Jovm,  p.  861)  says  "  there  are  no  such 
things  as  marriages  in  Uganda;"  and  of  the  Mandin- 
goes  (West  Africa),  Caill^  {Trav,  to  Timbuctoo,  i,  850) 
says  that  husband  and  wife  are  not  united  by  any  cere- 
mony; and  Hutton  (in  Klemm,  Cultur,  iii,  280)  makes 
the  same  statement  as  regards  the  Ashantees.  In  Con- 
go and  Angola  (Astley,  Coil,  of  Voyages,  iii,  221,  227) 
"they  use  no  peculiar  ceremonies  in  marriage,  nor 
scarce  trouble  themselves  for  consent  of  friends."  Nei- 
ther do  we  find  that  the  Hottentots  know  anything  about 
marriage  ceremonies,  if  we  may  follow  La  Vaillant 
{Voy,  ii,  58);  nor  do  the  Bushmen,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood  {Nat,  Hist,  Man,  i,  269),  have  in  their  language 
any  means  of  disthigubhing  an  unmarried  from  a  mar- 
ried girl.  AccordiTig  to  Dalton  {Trans,  Ethn,  Soc  vi, 
26),  the  Keriahs  of  Central  India  have  no  word  for  mar- 
riage in  their  own  language,  and  the  only  ceremony  used 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact.  "  The  marital  rite  among  our  tribes" 
(L  e.  the  Redskins  of  the  United  States),  says  School- 
craft (/nrf.  Tribes,  p.  132,  248),  "  is  nothing  more  than 
the  personal  consent  of  the  parties,  without  requiring 
any  concurrent  act  of  a  priesthood,  magbtracy,  or  wit- 
nesses; the  act  is  assumed  by  the  parties  without  the 
necessity  of  any  extraneous  sanction."  "There  is," 
says  Bruce  {Travels,  iv,  487),  "no  such  thing  as  mar- 
riage in  Abypsinia,  unless  that  which  is  contracted  by 
mutual  consent,  without  other  form,  subsisting  only  till 
dissolved  by  dissent  of  one  or  the  other,  and  to  be  re- 
newed or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties,  who,  when  they  please,  live  together  again  as 
man  and  wife,  after  having  been  divorced,  had  children 
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by  othen,  or  whether  they  have  been  married  or  had 
children  with  others  or  not."  Among  the  Bedouin  Ar- 
abs there  is  a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  case  of  a  girl, 
but  the  remarriage  of  a  widow  is  not  thought  sufficient- 
ly important  to  deserve  one. 

2.  Communal  Marriage, —  Bachofen  and  McLennan, 
two  of  the  most  devoted  students  of  marriage  among 
the  savages,  will  have  it  that  the  primitive  condition 
of  man  was  one  of  pure  Hetairigm,  or,  as  it  might  per- 
haps be  conveniently  Englished,  **  communal  marriage," 
where  every  man  and  woman  in  a  small  community 
were  regarded  as  eqtuilly  married  to  one  another.  Ot 
course  none  of  our  readers  will  be  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  word  **  primitive."  It  is  not  our  province  here  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  primeval  man  [see  Pkb- 
AoAMiTEs] ;  we  use  the  word  with  reference  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  unchrUHanized  man,  satisfied,  as  we 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  subject,  that  the  mar- 
riage relation,  as  it  exists  among  civilized  men,  is  due 
solely  to  the  influence  of  divine  revelation — man's  no- 
blest educator.  The  roost  extravagant  form  of  commu- 
nism we  And  related  of  the  Techurs  of  Oude.  "l*hey 
live  together  almost  indiscriminately  in  large  commu- 
nities, and  even  when  the  people  are  regarded  as  mar- 
ried the  tie  is  but  norouud**  (Watson  and  Kaye,  People 
o/ImMOf  ii,  85).  In  the  Andaman  Islands,  we  are  told 
by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  {TroM.  Elkn,  Sac,  v,  46),  it  is 
the  custom  for  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  un- 
til the  child  is  weaned,  when  they  separate  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  each  seeks  a  new  partner.  Among  the 
Southab,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  marriages 
take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  in  January.  **For  six 
days  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony  live  together  in 
promiscuous  concubinage,  the  introductory  rite  to  the 
marital  relation;  for  only  after  this  are  the  separate 
couples  regarded  as  having  established  their  right  to 
marry"  (Watson  and  Kaye,  i,  2).  Among  the  Todas, 
of  the  Hawaian  race,  when  a  man  marries  a  girl,  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  all  his  brothers  as  they  successively 
reach  manhood;  and  they  also  become  the  husbands  of 
all  her  sisters,  as  they  become  old  enough  to  marry. 
(Comp.  here  Ethn,  Joum,  1867,  p.  286,  on  a  practice 
among  the  Sioux  and  other  North  American  Indians.) 
Among  the  Greenland  Esquimaux  it  is  related  that 
"  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who, 
without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their  friends 
their  wives"  (Egede,  Hist.  Greenland,  p.  142).  This 
custom  of  wife-lending  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  but  prevails  among 
North  and  South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  East- 
em  and  Western  negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs, 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc  (see  Lubbock,  p.  89),  and  is  prac- 
ticed especially  as  an  act  of  hospitality.  Plutarch  will 
have  it  that  the  custom  of  lending  wives  existed  also 
among  the  Romans.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  held  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  model  Platonic  re- 
public that  "  among  the  guardian^  at  leasts  the  sexual 
arrangements  should  be  under  public  regulation,  and  the 
monopoly  of  one  woman  by  one  man  forbidden"  (Bain, 
Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  comp.  Kames,  Hist,  of  Man, 
ii,  60).  See  also  Prostitute.  A  very  peculiar  custom 
is  found  among  the  Nassaniyeh  Arabs.  They  practice 
what  might  be  appropriately  termed  three-quarter  mar- 
riage ;  L  e.  the  woman  b  legally  married  for  three  days 
out  of  four,  remaining  perfectly  free  for  the  fourth  (Lub- 
bock, p.  54).  In  Ceylon,  according  to  Davy  (Ceyhn,  p. 
286),  marriages  are  provisional  for  the  flrst  fortnight,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  are  either  annulled  or  con- 
firmed. Among  the  Reddies  of  Southern  India  a  still 
more  singular  custom  prevails.  **  A  young  woman  of  six- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  married  to  a  boy  of 
five  or  six  }*ears.  She,  however,  lives  with  some  other 
adult  male — perhaps  a  maternal  uncle  or  cousin — but  is 
not  allowed  to  form  a  connection  Mrith  the  father's  rela- 
tives; occasionally  it  may  be  the  boy-husband's  father 
himself— that  is,  the  woman's  father-in-law.  Should 
there  be  children  from  these  liaisons,  they  are  fathered 


on  the  boy-hus)>and.  When  the  boy  grows  op  the  wilir 
is  either  old  or  past  child-bearing,  when  he,  in  his  turn, 
ukes  up  with  some  other  boy's  wile  in  a  manner  predsely 
similar  to  his  own,  and  procreates  children  for  the  boy- 
husband"  (Shortt,  Trans.  EtknoL  SoCy  New  Series,  vii, 
194). 

8.  Marriage  hg  Purchase, — Those  who  believe,  like 
Tyler,  McLennan,  Bachofen,  and  Lubbock,  that  the  com- 
munal system  of  the  marital  relation  existed  in  the  pri- 
meval state,  hold  that  out  of  it  arose  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual marriage.  We  who  depend  upon  the  guidance 
of  a  written  revelation  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization  upon  savage 
life  that  has  led  some  of  them  to  prefer  individual  to 
communal  marriage.  It  is  true  that  the  marriage  by 
capture  has  done  much  to  bring  about  iudividaal  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us  that  even  then 
the  practice  was  not  borrowed  from  Christianized  peo- 
ple directly  or  indirectly.  We  certainly  do  not  believe^ 
with  Lessing,  that  nations  develop  without  external  in- 
fluences, that  civilization  is  the  possession  of  every  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  is  constantly  progressive.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  American  savage,  and  the  remnants  of  ao 
early  and  high  civilization,  bear  witness  to  the  contrary. 
Yet  we  believe,  with  Brinton  {Mgtks  of  the  New  World, 
p.  5),  that  ^  religious  rites  are  living  coromeataries  od 
religious  beliefs;"  and  that,  while  the  idea  of  God  doea 
not  and  cannot  proceed  from  the  external  world,  it  nev- 
ertheless finds  its  historical  origin,  also,  in  the  desper- 
ate struggle  for  life,  in  the  satisfEu:tion  of  the  aninul 
wants  and  passions,  in  those  vulgar  aims  axMl  motives 
which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
with  all  pre-Chrbtian  nations  the  modes  of  getting  a 
wife  were  the  same  with  those  of  acquiring  any  other 
species  of  property— capture,  gift,  sale.  The  contract  of 
sale  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  in  every  system  of  ancient  law.  When 
daughters  belonged  to  parents  as  goods,  they  were  part- 
ed with  only  on  the  principles  of  fair  exchange.  Usually 
the  contract  was  between  the  heads  of  families,  the  in- 
tending bride  and  bridegroom  not  being  consulted.  As 
to  the  marriage  ceremonies,  they  then  were  those  and 
no  other  which  were  necessary  to  complete  and  evidence 
a  sale — delivery,  on  the  price  being  paid,  and  **  the  tak- 
ing home."  It  was  never  thought  of  that  the  childreo 
should  be  consulted,  and  allowed  to  act  on  their  likingau 
Just  so  the  savage  has  been  in  a  measure  addicted  to 
the  purchase  of  his  wife,  with  only  this  ditference,  how- 
ever, that  the  property  is  secured  by  the  buyer  for  him- 
self. In  Sumatra,  e.  g.,  there  were  formerly  three  per- 
fectly distinct  kinds  of  marriage :  the  **  Jugur,"  in  which 
the  man  purchased  the  wcnnan;  the  **Arobel-anak."  in 
which  the  woman  purchased  the  man  (see  below,  Pohf 
andrg);  and  the  "Semando,"  in  which  they  joined  on 
terms  of  equality  (comp.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p. 
262  sq.).  **  Among  low  races,"  says  Lubbock  (p.  68),  *^  the 
wife  is  indeed  literally  the  property  of  the  husband,  as 
Petruchio  says  of  Catharine : 

*I  will  be  master  of  what  Is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels :  she  Is  my  home, 
My  himf>ehold  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything.* " 

Still  more  peculiar  and  odd  are  the  ceremonies  of 
courtship  and  marriage  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Eastern  Uungar>'.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  fair  is  hekl 
there  of  marriageable  young  men  and  women.  From 
all  quarters  long  trains  of  chariots  wind  their  way  to 
the  plain  of  KAlinosa.  They  are  laden  with  household 
furniture,  and  followed  by  the  cattle  of  the  family.  In 
the  midst  of  these  goods  may  be  seen  the  young  lady 
whom  her  family  has  brought  to  seek  a  husband  at  the 
fair.  She  is  dressed  in  her  best,  with  brilliant  silk  scarf 
and  scariet  petticoat.  These  caravans  take  up  their  po- 
sition one  after  the  other  on  one  side  of  the  plain,  while 
on  the  other  side  a  cavalcade  of  young  men  approaches 
and  deploys  along  the  whole  line.    The  men— young 
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Wallacbiaufi,  for  the  most  part— «re  dressed  in  their  best 
goAt^skins,  aud  make  what  show  of  horsemanship  they 
can.  After  both  parties  have  taken  up  their  respective 
quarters  opposite  each  other,  the  fathers  step  forward 
and  begin  to  negotiate  marriages  for  their  children. 
The  questions  asked  on  these  occasions  are,  we  fear,  of  a 
somewhat  sordid  character.  "How  many  bullocks?*' 
**  How  much  money  ?"  "  Your  daughter's  furniture  looks 
rather  old ;  that  chest  of  drawers  does  not  shut  properly. 
I  must  find  something  better  than  that  for  my  son." 
8uch  would  doubtless  be  a  correct  report  of  the  conver- 
sations held  in  this  primitive,  if  not  poetical  Arcadia, 
previous  to  clinching  the  matrimonial  bargain.  The 
Inisiness  is,  however,  carried  out  with  a  promptitude 
equal  to  its  frankness.  As  soon  as  the  parents  are 
agreed,  a  priest,  who  is  always  ready  at  hand,  b  sum- 
moned. He  chants  a  hymn  and  gives  his  benediction, 
the  bride  then  kisses  her  parents,  mounts  the  chariot, 
and  starts  for  some  unknown  village  with  a  husband 
whom  she  has  never  seen  before,  the  furniture  and  cat- 
tle which  her  parents  have  allowed  her  as  a  marriage- 
portion  following  in  the  rear. 

6,  Marriage  by  Capture, — Marriage  by  purchase,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  most  usual  way  of  the  savage 
to  secure  a  help-meet  for  himself.  Perhaps  the  general 
mode  by  which  rude  nations  enter  into  the  marital  rela- 
tion is  that  of  capture*  In  the  opinion  of  Lubbock,  the 
first  state  of  individual  marriage  was  brought  about  by 
capture,  and,  if  he  chose  to  treat  of  this  practice  as  con- 
thied  to  rude  nations,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  disagree 
with  him  that  man  came  to  claim  for  his  sole  personal 
benefit  the  female  he  secured  from  the  conquered.  In- 
deed, such  a  practice  finds  a  counterpart  not  only  among 
the  pagan  nations,  but  is  related  of  even  in  the  O.-T. 
Scriptures  (Deut.  xx,  10-14).  Our  readers  must  not, 
however,  be  led  to  believe  that  among  savage  races 
marriage  by  capture  means  the  procuring  of  a  wife  by 
hostility.  Many  savages,  indeed,  never  secure  their  fe- 
male companions  except  by  capture,  though  they  be  of 
the  same  tribe  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  In- 
deed, while  there  are  many  rude  nations  that  do  not 
tolerate  anything  else  but  endogamy^  L  e.  intertribal 
marriage,  many  others,  perhaps  the  majority,  permit 
only  exogamy,  L  e.  marriage  without  the  tribe.  (See 
this  head  below.)  Nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  all  ex- 
ogamons  marriages  do  away  with  communism.  It  is 
«imply  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  many  in- 
stances has  perhaps  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
individual  marriage  relations.  There  is  certainly  no 
symbol  more  widespread,  nor  more  varied  in  its  forms, 
than  that  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies.  In  many 
cases  feigned  theft  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  For  the  Hindii/such  a  marriage  form  is 
prescribed  in  the  Sudras  (Lassen,  Indische  Studierij  p. 
825),  and  in  the  Institute*  of  Manu  marriage  by  capture 
is  enumerated  among  ''the  eight  forms  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony  used  by  the  four  classes"  (chap,  iii,  33,  Junes  r. 
Houghton).  ^  In  the  description  of  this  marriage,  call- 
ed Bacshasa,  we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  the  Roman 
and  Spartan  forms,  in  a  code  of  laws  a  thousand  years 
older  than  our  cera''  {Nat,  (2tf.  Rev,  June,  1872,  p.  89). 

The  practice  of  capture  is  found  in  great  perfection 
among  the  American  Indians,  existing  ever>'where 
throughout  the  savage  races  of  South  America,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  regions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon. The  Fuegians  have  the  practice  as  well  as  the  fic- 
tion of  capture.  The  Horse  Indians  of  Patagonia  are 
commonly  at  war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Canoe 
Indians,  victory  on  either  side  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  women  and  slaughter  of  men.  The  Oens,  or  Coin 
men,  are  more  systematic,  for  every  year,  at  the  time 
of  red  leafy  they  are  said  to  make  excursions  from  the 
mountains  in  the  north  to  plunder  from  the  Fuegians 
their  women,  dogs,  and  arms  (M'Lennan,  Prim,  Mar- 
riage, p.  61).  The  tribes  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  and  alternately  rich 
and  poor  in  women.    Mr.  Bates  found  the  Manaos  on 


the  Rio  Negro  to  resemble  the  Oens  in  habits.  The 
Caribbees  were  found  by  Humboldt  to  form  family 
groups,  often  numbering  only  forty  or  fifty,  which  were 
at  constant  enmity  with  each  other.  Capture  prevailed 
among  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  women  of  any 
tribe  belonged  so  much  to  distinct  tribes  that  in  no 
group  were  the  men  and  women  found  to  speak  the 
same  language  {Personal  Narrative  of  Travels,  v,  210). 
Among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  North  the  same  account 
is  applicable  in  varying  degrees.  Heame  tells  us  that 
among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians  "  it  has  ever  been  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom 
they  are  attached,  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  al- 
ways carries  off  the  prize ;  a  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a 
good  hunter  and  well-beloved,  is  seldom  permitted  to 
keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  his  no- 
tice. .  .  .  This  custom  prevails  throughout  all  their 
tribes,  and  causes  a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among 
their  youth,  who  are,  upon  all  occasions,  from  their  chilcf 
hood,  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestling"  ( Voy- 
age to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  104).  Franklin  also  says 
that  the  Opper  Indians  hold  women  in  the  same  low 
estimation  as  the  Chippewayans  do,  **  looking  upon  them 
as  a  kind  of  property,  which  the  stronger  may  take  from 
the  weaker"  (Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  viii, 
43),  and  Richardson  {Boat  Journey,  ii,  24)  '*  more  than 
once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  weaker  countryman.  Any  one  may  challenge 
another  to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  overcomes,  may  carry  off 
the  wife  as  the  prize."  Yet  the  women  never  dream  of 
protesting  against  this,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  them 
perfectly  natural. 

The  capture  of  women  for  wives  prevails  also  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  Afghanistan  (La- 
tham, Descript,  EthnoL  ii,  215).  It  formerly  prevailed, 
according  to  OlaQs  Magnus,  in  Muscovy,  Lithuania,  and 
Livonia  {Historia  de  gentibus  Septentrionalibus,  bk.  xiv, 
ch.  ix,  p.  48).  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  was  general  among  the  nations  in  the  north  of 
£urope  and  Asia.  Olaus  Magnus,  indeed,  represents  the 
tribes  of  the  north  as  having  been  continually  at  war  with 
one  another,  either  on  account  of  stolen  women,  or  with 
the  object  of  stealing  women,  "  propter  raptas  virg^es 
aut  arripiendas"  (ut  sup.  p.  328).  In  numerous  cases  the 
plunderers  were  of  the  royal  houses  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Among  the  Scandinavians,  before  they  became 
Christians,  wives  were  almost  invariably  fought  for  and 
wedded  at  the  sword-point.  Among  the  Kalmucks,  Kir^ 
ghis,  Nogais,  and  Circassians,  where  the  price  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  carry  off 
the  lady  by  force.  This  capture  constitutes  a  maniage» 
even  before  the  parties  come  to  terms  (M'Lennan,p.78). 
The  Australians,  while  having  a  general  sirstem  of  be- 
trothals, yet  employ  the  practice  of  capturing  wives  to 
a  great  extent.  According  to  TumbuU,  when  a  map 
sees  a  woman  whom  he  likes,  he  tells  her  to  follow  hhsk. 
If  she  refuses,  he  forces  her  to  accompany  him  by  blows, 
ending  by  knocking  her  down  and  carrying  her  off 
(Voyage  round  the  World,  i,  81  sq.).  Sir  George  Grey 
says  that  many  plots  are  laid  to  carry  off  the  women, 
and  in  the  encounters  which  result  they  receive  uSlially 
very  harsh  treatment. 

Many  other  less  barbarous  nations  keep  up  the  show 
of  force  only.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
marked  examples.  Among  the  Khonds  the  marriage- 
ceremony  begins  with  a  feast  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
bride.  This  is  followed  by  dancii.^  and  song.  When 
the  night  is  far  spent  in  these  amusements,  the  princi- 
pals are  lifted  by  an  uncle  of  each  on  his  shoulders  and  < 
carried  through  the  dance.  Suddenly  they  exchange  ^ 
burdens,  and  the  uncle  of  the  youth  disappears  with  th«c 
bride.  The  friends  of  the  bride  now  seek  to  arrest  >^ia 
flight,  those  of  the  groom  to  cover  it,  the '  mock  contest 
that  ensues  being  often  carried  to  great  lengths  (MrPber- 
son.  Report  upon  Khonds,  p.  65).  Anong  tb^  noble 
class  of  the  Kalmucks  a  similar  f<yrn,app^^^^  1^^ 
price  to  be  paid  being  fixed,  the  bric|pgi'«m/^<^  ^^  °o~ 
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ble  friedda  go  on  horseback  to  her  house  to  cany  her 
off.  Her  friends  make  a  sham  resistance,  font  she  is  al- 
ways carried  off,  on  a  ricbly-caparittoned  horse,  vrith 
loud  shouta  BXiAfeux  dtjoie  (Xavier  de  Hell,  Travel*  in 
Stapes  of  Caspian  Sea,  p.  259).  Dr.  CUrke  (Travels, 
etc,  i,  488)  describes  a  different  ceremony,  probably  ap- 
pertaining to  a  different  clan  of  the  Kalmucks.  In 
this  the  girl  is  first  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rides  off 
at  full  speed  pursued  by  her  lover.  If  he  overtakes  her, 
she*  becomes  his  Mrife ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  fugitive  does  not  favorably  incline  towards  her  pur- 
suer, in  which  case  she  will  not  suffer  him  to  overtake 
her.  The  author  was  assured  that  no  instance  was 
known  of  a  Kalmuck  girl  being  thus  caught  unless  she 
had  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer.  In  many  cases  this 
form  of  capture  has  become  a  mere  pretence,  as  in  lifting 
the  bride  by  force  on  horseback ;  or,  as  in  North  Fries- 
land,  where  a  young  fellow,  called  the  bride-lifter,  lifta 
the  bride  and  the  two  bridesmaids  on  a  wagon  in  which 
the  married  couple  are  to  travel  home  (  Weitiholfif  p.  50). 
Among  the  Bedouins  the  groom  must  force  the  bride  to 
enter  his  tent.  A  similar  custom  existed  in  some  prov- 
inces in  France  in  the  17th  century  (Marriage  Ceremo- 
mesj  etc  [Gaya,  Lond.  1698],  p.  80).  Among  the  Cir- 
cassians the  form  is  like  that  in  ancient  Komc  In 
the  midst  of  noisy  feasting  and  revelry,  the  groom  must 
rush  in,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  daring  young  men, 
carry  off  the  lady  by  force.  By  this  proceeding  she  be- 
comes hb  lawful  wife  (Louis  Moser,  The  Caucasus  and 
its  People,  p.  31).  Lord  Kames  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  custom  existing  in  his  day,  or  shortly  previous, 
among  the  Welsh.  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding- 
day  the  groom  appeared,  with  his  friends,  on  horseback, 
and  demanded  the  bride.  Her  friends,  also  mounted, 
refused.  There  ensued  a  mock  contest,  the  bride  being 
carried  off  mounted  behind  her  nearest  kinsman,  and 
pursued  with  loud  shouts.  "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
two  or  three  hundred  sturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at 
full  speed,  crossing  and  jostling,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators."  When  they  ail  were  tired,  the 
groom  was  allowed  to  overtake  the  bride  and  lead  her 
off  in  triumph  {Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  [1807], 
bk.  i,  sec  6,  p.  449).  In  Africa  the  same  custom  exists, 
as  observed  by  Speke  and  others.  Also  throughout 
America.  It  is  observed  in  ita  perfection  among  the 
people  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  As  soon  as  a  youthful  Fue- 
gian  has  shown  his  ability  to  support  a  wife  by  expIoit« 
in  fishing  and  bird-catching,  he  obtains  her  parents^  con- 
sent, builds  or  steals  a  canoe,  and  watches  his  chance 
to  carry  her  off  If  she  is  opposed,  she  hides  in  the 
woods  till  he  is  tired  of  looking  for  her;  but  this  sel- 
dom happens  (Fitzroy  and  King,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
ii,  182).  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  1682,  describes  a  custom 
of  like  nature  among  the  ancient  Irish.  The  cere- 
mony commenced  with  the  drinking  of  a  bottle  of  good 
usquebaugh,  called  the  agreement  bottle.  Next  the 
payment  of  the  portion  was  agreed  upon,  generally  a 
fixed  number  of  cows.  On  the  day  of  bringing  home, 
the  two  parties  rode  out  to  meet  each  other.  ^  Being 
come  near  to  each  other,  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast 
short  darts  at  the  company  that  attended  the  bride,  but 
at  such  distance  that  seldom  any  hurt  ensued"  {Col- 
lectanea de.  Rebus  Hibermcis,  i,  122).  The  Turcoman 
youth  elopes  with  his  lady-love  to  some  neighboring 
village,  where  they  live  five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  mean 
time  his  friends  obta'h  the  consent  of  the  parents.  Af- 
terwards the  bride  returns  to  her  own  home,  where  she 
is  retained  for  six  months  or  a  year,  sometimes  two 
years,  and  is  not  allowed  to  see  her  husband  except  by 
V  stealth  (Fraser,  Journey,  ii,  372).  This  custom  of  spend- 
-mg  the  honey-moon  away  from  home  is  observed  by 
^ious  othe/imbes,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  the  civ- 
ilit^  custom  of  a  wedding  journey. 

Anf^"^  tV«e  Bedouins  of  Sinai,  the  maiden,  when 
coming^**"*®  in  (he  evening  with  the  cattle,  is  atUcked 
bv  the  gt^"*  *J«two  of  his  friends.  She  often  defends 
Ijersetf  fier^i  wih  stones.    The  more  she  struggles, 


bites,  and  cries,  the  more  her  own  companioos  applaud 
her.  She  is  taken  to  her  father's  teni,  where  fuUovs 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  over  her  the  abba,  or  manV 
cloak,  and  the  name  of  the  groom  is  formally  announced. 
In  the  Mezeyne  tribe,  the  girl,  after  being  captured  a* 
above,  is  permitted  to  escape  from  her  tent  and  fiy  ui 
the  neighboring  mountains.  The  groom  goes  in  search 
of  her,  and  is  often  many  days  in  finding  her.  Her  fe- 
male companions  know  her  hiding-place,  and  keep  her 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  length  of  time  she  re- 
mains hidden  from  the  groom  depends  greatly  upon  the 
impression  he  has  made  upon  her  heart.  After  being 
found  she  returns  hooie,  but  runs  away  again  in  the 
evening.  These  ilighta  are  several  times  repeated  be- 
fore she  finally  returns  to  her  tent.  It  is  sometiiiies  a 
year  before  she  goes  to  live  in  her  husband's  tent  (Burck- 
hardt,  Note%,  i,  269). 

6.  Exogamy  and  Endogamy, — ^ilairiage  by  capture,  it 
b  held  by  Lubbock  and  others  of  hia  clars,  led  to  Uie 
practice  of  exogamous  marriagesi  We  are,  however,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  great  prevalence  of  infanticide  (q. 
V.)  among  savages,  especially  the  destruction  of  female 
infants,  caused  a  paucity  of  women,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  secure  wives  from  hostile  tribea.  On  this  groond 
we  can  easily  explain  the  predominance  of  exogamy 
over  endogamy.  Among  the  Khonds,  intermarriage 
between  members  of  the  same  tribe,  we  are  told  by 
MTherson  {A  ccount  of  the  Religion  of  the  Khonds,  p.  57). 
is  considered  incestuous,  and  punishable  with  death. 
Many  savage  races  have  even  established  something  of 
a  caste  distinction  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
Kalmucks  are  divided  into  four  great  nations  or  tribe*, 
subdivided  again  into  many  smaller  dans.  The  com- 
mon people  do  not  marry  within  three  or  four  degrees 
of  relationship.  But  no  member  of  the  noble  daas  can 
marry  within  his  own  tribe ;  his  wife  must  be  a  noble, 
and  of  a  different  stock  (Bergmann,  Stretfereien,  iii,  155i 
The  Circassians  are  forbidden  to  marry  within  thm 
own  fraternities,  though  these  sometimes  comprise  sev- 
eral thousand  memben.  Formeriy  sncb  a  marriage  was 
considered  as  incest,  and  punished  by  drowning;  now 
a  fine  of  two  hundred  oxen,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
wife  to  her  parents,  are  exacted  (Bell,  Journal  of  a  Res* 
idence  in  Circassia,  i,  847).  The  Yurak  Sarooyedes  of 
Siberia  consider  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  as  rela- 
tions, however  large  the  tribe,  and  forbid  marriagt 
Mrithin  the  tribe  limits  (Latham,  Desnyttive  Efknol- 
ogy,  ii,  456).  The  system  among  the  North  AiDer» 
ican  Indians  is  very  similar.  The  tribal  affiliation  of 
each  person  b  distinguished  by  hb  tolcm^  geneially 
some  animal  sacred  to  the  tribe.  Marriage  is  forbiddea 
between  persons  of  the  same  tolem.  Lafitau  consider* 
each  nation  as  divided  in^to  clans,  whose  membefs  are 
spread  indiscriminately  through  the  nation,  and  sayt 
that  no  clansman  could  marry  a  member  of  hb  own 
clan.  Every  child  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
clan  of  its  mother  (i,  558).  The  Indians  of  Guiana  bare 
similar  customs.  The  Brazilian  Indians  vary,  some  be- 
ing exogamous,  others  endogamom  in  their  customa 
Among  the  Tinn^  Indians  of  the  North  the  same  rule 
holds.  A  man  who  marries  a  woman  of  hb  own  tribe 
is  laughed  to  9cum,  and  ccmsidered  as  marrying  hb  ovn 
sister,  even  if  she  belong  to  a  separate  division  of  the 
tribe  {Notes  on  Tmnek,  Smithsonian  Report,  1866>  In 
India  the  custom  prevaib  to  a  considerable  extent,  aod 
b  of  very  ancient  origin,  the  Institutes  of  Mana  pre- 
scribing that  a  "twioe-bom"  man  shall  not  many  « 
woman  related  to  him  within  the  sixth  degree,  or  one 
bearing  hb  family  name  (ch.  iii,  §  5).  The  Battas  o^ 
Sumatra  enforce  thb  custom  of  exogamy  by  a  mode  of 
punbhment  which  we  should  imagine  would  efliictiial^ 
secure  its  observance.  They  punbh  those  who  impi- 
ously marry  within  the  tribe  by  cutting  them  up  aKve, 
and  eating  them,  grilled  or  raw,  with  salt  and  red  pep> 
per.  They  claim  that  marriage  between  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  common  ancestors  is  highly  criminsl 
(Taylor,  Nat,  /list,  of  Society,  i,  122>    The  principle  of 
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exogtmy  is  strictly  enforced  among  the  Australian 
tribes.  These  savages  are  divided  into  small  tribes, 
named  after  the  districts  which  they  inhabit.  The 
tribe  inhabiting  a  particular  district  considers  itself  the 
owner  thereof,  and  vigorously  resents  any  intrusion. 
Yet  there  are  many  tribes  often  found  inhabiting  the 
same  area  quite  differently  disposed.  Thus  on  the  sub- 
Himalayan  ranges  are  certain  tribes  which  forbid  inter- 
marriage of  clansmen,  and  others  which  forbid  marriage 
out«ide  of  the  tribe  limits.  In  some  districts,  as  in  the 
bills  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India,  in  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  hill-ranges  of  Syria,  are  found  a  variety 
of  tribes  undoubtedly  of  the  same  original  stock,  yet  in 
this  particular  utterly  differing — some  forbidding  mar- 
riage within  the  tribe,  and  some  proscribing  marriage 
without  it  (McLennan,  p.  147) 

7.  Polyandry  and  Polygyny, — The  paucity  of  women 
not  only  reveals  to  us  the  reason  why  exogamy  became 
ao  generally  establbhed  among  rude  nations,  but  also 
easily  explains  the  practice  of />o/yafu/ry,  which  we  are 
told  by  best  authorities  exists  to  a  moderate  extent 
among  savage  races.  Lubbock,  however,  will  have  it 
that  ^polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
several  men  at  once,  is  more  common  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  though  much  less  so  than  polygamy" 
(p.  bb ;  compare  p.  100).  It  prevails  in  its  most  strik- 
ing form  throughout  Thibet  and  in  the  Himalayan  re- 
gions. It  b  also  met  with  in  Ceylon,  among  tribes 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica. In  former  times  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  still 
more  widely.  Tacitus  found  traces  of  it  among  the 
Overmans ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  certain  cantons  of 
Media  a  woman  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  who 
had  less  than  five  husbands  (lib.  ii,  p.  794).  Oesar  tells 
us  that  in  hb  time  polyandry  prevailed  among  the  Brit- 
ons (i>e  BeUo  GaliioOf  lib.  v,  ch.  xiv) ;  and  other  traces 
of  its  former  existence  remain.  It  occtui  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms :  the  ruder,  that  in  which  the  husbands  are 
not  brothers ;  the  less  rude,  that  in  which  they  are  broth- 
ers. The  latter  form  only  prevails  in  Thibet.  In  sev- 
eral other  places,  as  in  Ceylon,  the  two  forms  coexist. 
In  Thibet  the  choice  of  the  wife  is  the  privilege  of  the 
elder  brother.  The  number  of  husbands  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  defined  or  restricted  within  fixed  limits.  The 
same  system  prevails  throughout  the  Himalayan  re- 
gions, and  generally  in  Ceylon.  Humboldt  found  this 
form  among  the  South  American  savages,  and  Caesar 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  In  connection  with  the 
polyandry  of  Ceylon  are  two  distinct  forms  of  marriage 
— the  Dlga  and  the  Blna.  The  first  occurs  when  the 
wife  goes  to  live  in  the  house  or  village  of  her  husband; 
the  second,  when  the  husband  or  husbands  come  to  live 
with  her.  Among  the  Kandyans,  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance of  a  woman  and  her  children  depends  on  whether 
she  is  a  dlga  or  a  blna  wife  (Forbes,  Ceylon,  i,  333). 
Among  the  Kochs,  though  their  marriage  is  now  mo- 
nogamous, a  like  system  prevails,  seeming  to  point  to 
former  polyandry  (compare,  on  the  prevalence  of  poly- 
andry, M'Lennan,  p.  180  sq. ;  Lubbock,  p.  100  sq.). 

8.  Family  Relations  among  Savages, — That  the  mar- 
riage system  in  such  imperfect  stages  of  development 
as  we  find  it  to  be  among  savage  races  cannot  furnish 
any  of  the  advantages  guaranteed  by  the  Biblical  mar- 
riage system,  will  appear  to  all  a  matter  hardly  neces- 
sary to  be  dwelt  upon.  Yet  there  are  some  faint  ideas 
of  the  family  relation,  as  we  conceive  it,  prevailing 
among  rude  nations  also.  That  polyandry,  polygamy, 
and  communism  cannot  establish  the  relationship  of 
father  and  mother,  is  clearly  apparent.  Exogamy,  how- 
ever, will  do  this  measurably,  especially  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  monogamous  system.  In  communal  mar- 
riage no  man  can  identify  his  father;  the  child  is 
raised  by  the  mother  as  a  sort  of  tribal  property,  and 
natnraUy  enough  assumes  her  name,  and  only  considers 
parentage  as  exi»ting  in  the  female  line.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  wide-spread  system  of  kinship  through  the  mother 
only,  continuing  to  exist  in  many  cases,  though  the 


cause  which  provoked  it  has  disappeared.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  formerly  existed 
among  the  Celts,  and  Max  Holler  (Chips  from  a  Gtr- 
man  Workshop)  has  traced  it  to  the  ancient  Brahmins. 
It  also  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  Shemi- 
tic  races,  and  is  traceable  in  the  Grecian  systems.  Its 
effect  is  visible  in  the  habits  of  many  modem  tribes, 
and  shows  itself  evidently  in  the  wide-spread  habit,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  several  instances,  of  nam- 
ing the  child  after  the  clan  of  its  mother,  and  consider- 
ing it  as  belonging  especially  to  her  family.  Another 
cause  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  paternal  relation 
might  be  habits  similar  to  those  attributed  by  Lafitau  to 
the  North  American  Indians,  who,  he  says,  visited  their 
wives,  as  it  were,  by  stealth :  "  lis  n'oeent  aller  dans  les 
cabanes  particuliers  ou  habitent  leurs  Spouses,  que  du- 
rent  Tobecurit^  de  la  nuit.  .  .  .  ce  serait  un  action  ex- 
traordinaire de  s'y  presenter  le  jour**  (i,  676).  Herodo- 
tus says  that  the  Lycians  named  the  children  from  the 
mother.  On  the  Etruscan  tombs  descent  is  traced  in 
the  female  line.  Many  modem  instances  exist  besides 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  We  may  instance 
the  Nairs,  and  other  peoples  of  India ;  the  Saporogian 
Cossacks,  certain  Chinese  communities,  the  Berberts  of 
Sahara,  and  various  other  African  tribes.  Among  the 
Buntar— the  highest  rank  of  Sudras  in  Tulava— a  man's 
children  are  not  his  heirs.  During  his  lifetime  he  may 
give  them  money,  but  all  of  which  he  dies  possessed 
goes  to  his  sbters  and  to  their  children.  When  a  rich 
man  died  in  Guinea,  his  property  descended  to  his  sis- 
ter's son.  Battel  says  the  town  of  Loango  was  gov- 
emed  by  four  chiefs,  the  sons  of  the  king's  sister ;  for 
king's  sons  never  became  kings.  Quatrem^re  relates 
that, "  Chez  les  Nubiens,  dit  Abon  SeUh,  lorsqu'un  roi 
vient  k  mourir  et  qu'il  laisse  nn  fils  et  un  neven  du  cot^ 
de  sa  sceur,  celui-ci  monte  sur  le  trone  de  preference  a 
rh^ritier  naturer  (Geograph,  sur  VEgypte,  etc).  M'Len- 
nan  (Primit.  Marriage,  p.  247)  thus  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  i;^lation  to  our  present  status ;  and« 
though  we  have  said  from  the  outset  that  we  cannot 
sanction  the  position  taken  by  him  and  others  of  his 
class,  we  will  not  refuse  them  an  introduction  to  our 
readers:  **The  polyandr}*,  in  which  all  the  husbands 
were  brothers,  would  establisli  the  certainty  of  the  chil- 
dren being  of  their  own  blood.  In  time  the  eldest  broth- 
er became  considered,  by  a  species  of  fiction,  the  father 
of  all  the  children ;  the  mother  was  deposed  from  the 
headship  of  the  family,  and  kinship  became  established 
in  the  paternal  line.  The  elder  brother  became  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias ;  the  right  of  succession  being  in  the 
younger  brothers  in  their  order,  and,  after  them,  in  the 
eldest  son.  Thus  the  idea  of  fatherhood  grew  up 
through  the  Thibetan  system  of  polyandiy.  In  most 
races,  though,  as  the  sexes  became  more  evenly  bal- 
anced, through  progress  towards  dvilitation,  the  system 
of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy  would  arise.  Paternity 
thus  becoming  certain,  the  practice  of  sons  succeeding 
as  heirs  direct  to  their  father's  estates  would  ensue,  and, 
as  this  idea  of  paternal  kinship  arose,  that  of  matemal 
relationship  would  die  away."  "Our  family  system,  in 
which  the  child  is  equally  related  to  both  its  parents," 
says  Lubbock  (p.  110),  "appears  at  first  sight  the  only 
natural  one,  but  it  is  merely  so  in  connection  with  our 
marriage  system,  there  being  sufficient  ieason  to  con- 
clude, as  we  have  seen,  that  the  child  is  first  related  to 
the  family  group  only ;  then  to  the  mother,  and  not  to 
the  father;  afterwards  to  the  father,  and  not  to  the 
mother ;  and,  only  as  a  final  result  of  civilization,  be- 
comes related  to  both."  Maine  {A  ncient  Law)  and  oth- 
er writers  of  his  class,  however,  hold  to  a  theory  that 
considers  man's  history,  in  the  light  of  divine  revela- 
tion, to  open  ynth  perfect  recognition  of  such  kinship. 
In  their  vie-v  the  family,  under  the  father's  government, 
was  considered  the  primary  unit^  containing  the  germs 
of  the  state  and  of  royalty.  The  family  gathers  other 
families  about  it,  becoming  the  centre  of  a  group ;  and 
these  groups,  tracing  back  their  descent  to  a  common 
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origin,  aggregate  into  tribes  and  nations.  Tribes  are 
numerous  which  make  this  claim  to  common  descent. 
But,  upon  inquiry,  the  ancestor  of  the  race  is  always  a 
legendary  hero  or  god— a  being  invented  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  tribe.  In  some  cases  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention is  known,  as  with  the  Greek  tribes  which  traced 
their  descent  to  the  sons  of  Helen. 

There  are  several  other  peculiar  customs  widely  in 
vogue  relating  to  marriage,  some  of  which  are  so  curi- 
ous that  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
them  also.  The  strangest  of  these  is  the  general  avoid- 
ance of  intercourse  between  children  and  parents-in-law, 
in  which  the  one  is  often  forbidden  to  look  at  or  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  other.  The  reason  or  the  origin 
of  these  customs,  or  of  the  many  strange  forms  which 
these  assume,  b  not  clear  to  us,  and  we  can  only  give 
some  instances  of  their  general  character.  Under  the 
peculiar  Fijian  system  known  as  the  tabu,  the  husband 
and  wife  are  forbidden  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  (Com- 
pare the  above  custom  among  the  Hindis.)  In  other 
places  the  father  is  not  permitted  to  speak  to  the  son 
after  the  latter  is  fifteen  years  old  (Williams,  Fiji,  i, 
136).  Among  many  races  the  woman  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  her  son-in-law.  This  system  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  American  Indians  {Origin  of 
Civilization,  p.  7).  Among  the  Omahaws  neither  the 
father  nor  mother  in-law  will  hold  direct  communication 
¥rith  their  son-in-law  (James,  Exp,  to  Rocky  MoutUains, 
i,  232).  Under  the  social  system  of  the  Mongols  and 
Kalmucks  a  similar  restri^'tion  appears,  the  wife  being 
forbidden  to  speak  to  her  father-in-law,  or  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  With  the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia  a  similar  rule 
holds  ('*  Un  fille  maride  evite  autant  qu'il  lui  est  possi- 
ble la  presence  du  pfere  de  son  mari,  tant  qu'elle  n'a  pas 
d'enfant;  et  le  mari,  pendant  ce  temps,  n'ose  pas  parat- 
tre  devant  la  m^re  de  sa  femme.  SHb  se  rencontTent 
par  hasard,  le  mari  lui  tourne  le  dos,  et  la  femme  se  cou- 
vre  le  visage"  [Pallas,  iv,  71  ]).  In  China  customs  of  a 
like  nature  exist,  and  also  in  some^of  the  Pacific  islands. 
In  some  cases  this  peculiar  system  assumes  the  strangest 
and  most  decided  form.  In  Central  Africa  the  lover 
carefully  avoids  seeing  either  the  father  or  mother  of 
his  future  bride,  taking  great  precautious  to  avoid  an 
encounter.  If  he  is  of  a  different  camp,  this  prohibition 
extends  to  all  the  members  of  the  lady*s  camp,  except 
a  few  special  friends  with  whom  he  is  permitted  to  have 
intercourse.  He  avoids  passing  through  the  camp,  and, 
if  obliged  to  do  so,  carefully  covers  his  face  (Caille, 
TraveU  to  Timbuctoo,  i,  94).  This  appears  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  old  system  of  capture,  in  which  the  captor  would 
approach  with  the  greatest  stealth,  and  carefully  avoid 
being  observed  by  the  inmates  of  the  opposite  camp,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Australians  above  described. 

Another  custom  widely  prevalent,  and  of  a  yet 
stranger  character,  is  that  known  in  Beam  as  La  Cou" 
rade.  It  consists  in  putting  the  husband  to  bed  on  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  nursing  him  with  the  greatest 
care,  while  the  mother  goes  to  her  usual  duties.  In 
some  cases  the  poor  fellow  is  put  on  such  a  strict  regi- 
men that  he  really  becomes  sick.  There  are,  in  fact, 
cases  in  which  his  peculiar  sufferings  are  continued  for 
several  months,  and  he  b  so  hardly  dealt  with  that  a 
real  sickness  would  be  far  more  endurable.  Ceases  of 
thb  description  occur  in  various  parts  of  America,  and 
in  many  regions  of  £urope  and  Asia,  taking  often  the 
strangest  forms.  The  idea  thus  symbolized  is  that  the 
child  is  affected  by  anything  happening  to  its  nearest 
parent,  and  that  any  intemperance  in  eating,  drinking, 
or  otherwise,  seriously  affects  the  health  of  the  child. 
Under  the  idea  of  male  kinship,  the  father  was  consid- 
ered the  nearest  parent ;  hence,  was  obliged  to  perform 
thb  peculiar  penance.  Max  Muller  sa^'s  that  the  poor 
husband  was  first  t3rrannized  over  by  hb  female  rela- 
tives, and  afterwards  frightened  into  superstitiotisly 
making  a  martyr  of  himself,  until  he  became  really  ill, 
or  took  to  his  bed  in  self-defence  {Chips  from  a  Ger- 
man  Workshop,  ii,  281).     Lafitau  regards  it  as  arising 


from  a  dim  recollection  of  original  sin,  rejecting  the 
Ouib  explanation  that  if  the  father  engaged  in  rough 
Ubor,  or  was  careless  in  hb  diet,  ^  cela  feioit  mal  k  Teo- 
fant,  et  que  cet  enfant  participeroit  k  tous  lea  default 
natureb  des  animaux  dont  le  p^re  auroit  mange"  (1,259). 
For  additional  illustrations,  see  Wedlock.    (J.  H.  W.) 
Marron,  Paul  Henri,  a  CJalvinistic  divine,  was  bom 
at  Leyden  April  12, 1754.    After  studjring  at  the  Acsd* 
emy  of  Leyden,  Marron  entered  the  ecclemastical  office, 
and  in  1776  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church  of 
Dort.    In  1782  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
embassy  at  Paris.    Six  years  later,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne 
secured  hb  election  as  pastor  by  the  Protestants  of  Ptr- 
is,  on  whom  Loub  XVI  had  just  conferred  civil  righti, 
and  who  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  obUm 
more  complete  justice.    Being  disappointed  in  thb  hope, 
they  decided,  in  order  to  retain  their  pastor,  who  had 
just  been  called  to  Sedan,  to  celebrate  public  worship 
in  a  place  rented  for  that  purpose.     In  June,  1790, 
Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  general  La  Fayette,  obtain* 
ed  permission  for  the  Protestants  to  rent  the  Church  of 
Saint  -  Loub -du- Louvre,  which  had  been  suppressed. 
Marron  consecrated  it  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
In  November,  1793,  he  had  to  present  to  the  parish,  as  a 
patriotic  gift,  the  four  silver  cups  used  in  the  oelebradoo 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Thb  proceeding  did  not  save 
him  from  persecution.     He  had  been  twice  arrested  on 
suspicion,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  he  was  agab 
imprisoned,  and  did  not  recover  hb  liberty  until  aifter 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.     At  thb  period,  not  being  abb 
to  exercise  hb  ministry  publicly,  he  privately  fulfilled 
its  duties,  and  lived  on  the  remuneration  received  as 
translator.     In  March,  1795,  he  obtained  permission  to 
resume  hb  pastoral  functions.     At  the  time  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  divine  worship,  he  shared  largely  in  the 
benefits  of  the  law  of  April  7, 1801,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  position  of  pastor.     Marron  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Harlem ;  he  had  some  talent  for  preaching, 
and  possessed,  above  all,  the  showy  gift  of  oratory.     He 
died  at  Paris,  July  30, 1832.     He  composed  some  Latm 
verses  on  the  events  of  hb  time,  which  are  not  wiibout 
merit,  and  left  some  small  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  Uttrt  cCwt  Protestant  a  Vahbi  CenttH  (Paris,  1789, 
8vo)  (anonymous) :— Paul- Henri  Mourron  a  la  dtoyemm 
11  elene- Marie  Williams  (Paris,  an.  iii,  8vo);  this  lettef 
has  been  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Letters 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  politics  of  France  from  the 
31st  of  May,  1793,  to  the  28th  of  July,  1794  (Lond.  HW*, 
3  vols.  12mo)  '.—Constitution  du  peuple  Batavej  tradmtt 
du  HoUandais  (Paris,  1789, 8vo) :— A  H.  Marron,  mtms- 
tre  du  saint- Evanffile  a  Monsieur  Jjecot,  archeveqne  it 
Besanfon;  thb  letter,  dated  Nov.  11, 1804,  b  printed  at 
the  end  of  a  Letter  to  M.  Lecoz,  archbishop  of  Btsan^om, 
on  his  project  of  unUing  all  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  French  empire,  etc.  (Paris,  1807,  8ro). 
Marron  also  wrote  for  the  Journal  de  Paris,  the  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Magasin  Encydop^dique ;  and  contrihuted 
numerous  articles  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Nourean 
Dictionnaire  Historique,  to  the  Biographit  VnicemeUe  U 
Michaud,  and  to  the  Rerue  Encydop^dique,    He  la  cred- 
ited with  the  notes  added  to  Mirabeau's  work,  entitled 
A  u  Bataves,  sur  le  stathoud^rat  (1788, 8vo>    See  N^cro- 
loge  de  1832  (Par.  1833, 8vo) :  Barbier,  Did,  det  omvragn 
anonymes  et  pseudottymes ;  Haag,  I^t  France    jPrvkf- 
tante;  Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biographie  Genirale,  vol.  xxxiii, 

S.V. 

MarrO'W  (nb,  mo' ach,  fatness.  Job  xxi,  24;  kfe- 
dred  is  the  verb  tXHTQ,  machah',  Isa.  xxv,  6,  **  fatncM 
unmarrowed,"  L  e.  drawn  out  from  the  marrow-^xNKA 
and  therefore  the  most  delicate;  /iveXoc,  Heb.  iv,  12), 
the  soft,  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the  hoDov 
of  the  bones  of  animab  (Job  xxi,  28) ;  used  figumtivch 
for  the  delicate  and  roost  satisfying  provbions  of  the 
Gospel  (Isa.  xxv,  6),  and  likewise  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  most  secret  thoughto  of  the  heart  (Hel>,  i^ 
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12).  Other  terms  so  rendered  are  2^tl  {che'Ubf  Psa. 
Ixiii,  5,y<t/  or  fatness,  as  elsewhere  rendered)  and  ^Ap^ 
{ghikku'^f  Prov.  iii,  8,  a  moistening^  L  e.  refreshing  of  the 
bones;  or  "  drink,"  as  in  Hos.  ii,  6). 

Marro'w  Controversy.  The  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity  was  a  work  published  in  1646  by  Edward  Fish- 
er (q.  v.),  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  to  explain  the  freeness  of  the  law — to 
expose,  on  the  one  hand,  Antinomian  error,  and  also,  on 
the  other,  to  refute  Neonomian  heresy,  or  the  idea  that 
Christ  has,  by  his  atonement,  so  lowered  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  that  mere  endeavor  is  accepted  in  room 
of  perfect  obedience.  A  copy  of  the  book,  which  had 
been  brought  into  Scotland  by  an  English  Puritan  sol- 
dier, was  accidentally  found  by  Boston,  then  minister 
of  Simprin,  and  was  republished  in  1718,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Mr.  Hogg,  minister  of  Camock.  It  had 
been  recommended  long  before  by  several  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  The  treatise,  consisting  of 
quaint  and  stirring  dialogues,  throws  into  bold  relief 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  grace,  occasionaUy  puts  them 
into  the  form  of  a  startling  proposition,  and  is  gemmed 
with  quotations  from  eminent  Protestant  divines.  The 
publication  of  the  Marrow  threw  the  clergy  into  com- 
motion, and  by  many  of  them  it  was  violently  censured. 
But  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical  pastors  gave  it  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  and  among  multitudes  of  the  people  it  be- 
came a  favorite  book,  next  in  veneration  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  In  1719  its  editor,  Mr. 
Hogg,  wrote  an  explanation  of  some  of  its  passages,  but 
in  the  same  year  principal  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
op^ied  the  Synod  of  Fife  with  a  sermon  directed  against 
it.  The  synod  requested  the  publication  of  the  dis- 
course, and  this  step  was  the  signal  for  a  warfare  of  four 
years*  duration.  The  Assembly  of  that  year,  acting  in 
the  same  spirit  with  the  Synod  of  Fife,  instructed  its 
commission  to  look  after  books  and  pamphlets  promoting 
such  opinions  as  are  found  in  the  Marrow^  though  they 
do  not  name  the  book,  and  to  summon  before  them  the 
authors  and  recommenders  of  such  publications.  The 
commission,  so  instructed  and  armed,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  principal  Haddow  was  the  soul ;  and 
before  this  committee,  named  the  "  Committee  for  Pu- 
rity of  Doctrine,"  four  ministers  were  immediately  sum- 
moned. The  same  committee  gave  in  a  report  at  the 
next  Assembly  of  1720,  in  the  shape  of  an  overture,  class- 
ifying the  doctrines  of  the  Marrow,  and  solemnly  con- 
demning them.  It  selected  several  passages  which  were 
paradoxically  expressed,  while  it  severed  others  from 
the  context,  and  held  them  up  as  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  to  the  Confession  of  Faiih,  The  passages  marked 
for  reprobation  were  arranged  under  distinct  heads — 
such  as  the  nature  of  faith,  the  atonement,  holiness,  obe- 
dience and  its  motive,  and  the  position  of  a  believer  in 
reference  to  the  law.  The  committee  named  them  as 
errors,  thus — universal  atonement  and  pardon,  assorance 
of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  holiness  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  the  believer  not  under  the  law  as  a  rule 
of  life.  Had  the  Marrow  inculcated  such  tenets  it 
would  have  been  objectionable  indeed.  The  report  was 
discussed,  and  the  result  was  a  stem  condemnation  of 
the  Marrow;  and  "the  General  Assembly  do  hereby 
strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of  this 
Church,  either  by  preaching,  writing,  or  printing,  to 
recommend  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to  say  any- 
thing in  favor  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  here- 
by enjoined  and  required  to  warn  and  exhort  those  peo- 
ple in  whose  hands  the  said  book  'is  or  may  come  not  to 
read  or  use  the  same."  That  book,  which  had  been  so 
highly  lauded  by  many  of  the  southern  di^dnes— such 
as  Caryl  and  Burroughes— by  the  men  who  had  framed 
the  very  creed  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  who  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  able  as  most  men  to 
know  trutii  and  detect  error,  was  thus  put  into  a  Pres- 
byterian Index  erpurgaiorius.  Nobody  can  justify  the 
extreme  statemenu  of  the  Marrow,  but  their  bearing 


and  connection  plainly  free  them  fVom  an  Antinomian 
tendency.  In  fact,  some  of  the  so-called  Antinomian 
statements  condemned  by  the  Assembly  are  in  the  very 
words  of  inspiration.  But  the  rigid  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly only  added  fuel  to  the  controversy  which  it  was 
intended  to  allay,  and  the  forbidden  book  became  more 
and  more  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  prevalent 
study.  The  popular  party  in  the  Church  at  once  con- 
certed measures  to  have  that  act  repealed.  Consulta- 
tions were  repeatedly  held  by  a  section  of  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy,  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  hand  in  a 
representation  to  the  court,  complaining  of  the  obnox- 
ious decision,  and  of  the  injury  which  had  been  done  by 
it  to  precious  truth.  This  representation  was  signed  by 
twelve  ministers,  and  it  briefly  called  the  Assembly's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  condemned  propositions 
which  are  in  accordance  at  once  with  the  Bible  and  the 
symbolical  books.  The  names  of  the  twelve  were — 
Messrs.  James  Hogg,  Camock ;  Thomas  Boston,  Etter- 
ick ;  John  Bonar,  Torphichen ;  John  Williamson,  Inver- 
esk ;  James  Kidd,  Queensferry ;  Gabriel  Wilson,  Max- 
ton  ;  Ebenezer  Erskinc,  Portmoak ;  Ralph  Erskine  and 
James  Wardlaw,  Dunfermline;  Henry  Davidson,  Gala- 
shiels; James  Bathgate,  Onvell ;  and  William  Hunter, 
Lilliesleaf.  These  are  the  famous  "Marrow  Men" — 
also  known  as  the  "Twelve  Brethren"  and  the  "Repre- 
senters."  They  were  long  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  lovers  of  evangelical  religion.  Says  Buck  (TheoL 
Diet.  s.  v.), "  The  *  Representers'  were  not  only  accurate 
and  able  divines,  and  several  of  them  leamed  men,  but 
ministers  of  the  most  enlightened  and  tender  con- 
sciences, enemies  in  doctrine  and  practice  to  all  licen- 
tiousness, and  shining  examples  of  true  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conversation.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
zealous  adherents  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Catechisms."  Other  discussions  followed ;  the  Repre- 
senters were  summoned,  in  1722,  to  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly and  admonished,  against  which  they  solemnly 
protested.  As  the  Assembly  was  not  supported  in  the 
I  position  it  had  assumed  by  the  religious  sentiment  of 
I  the  nation,  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter, 
1  and  thus  the  victory  virtually  lay  with  the  evangelical 
recusants.  It  was,  however,  substantially  this  same 
doctrinal  controversy — though  it  did  not  go  by  the  same 
name — which,  eleven  years  later,  resulted  in  the  depo- 
sition of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  the  origination  of  the 
secession  of  1784.  See  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. ; 
Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  1868  (April),  p.  261 ;  Hethering- 
ton,  Eccles,  ffist,  Ch.  of  Scotland  (see  Index  in  voL  ii). 
See  also  Erskink,  Ebenezer. 

Mars,  a  contraction  of  Movers  or  Mavors,  in  the 
Oscan  or  Sabine  language  Mamers,  Greek  Avers,  is  the 
name  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  god  of  war,  or,  better,  of 
battles. 

(1)  With  the  Romans  this  divinity  is  sumamed  Gra^ 
divus  {=grandis  diws,  the  great  god),  also  Silvatnts, 
and  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  agricultural  de- 
ity— propitiatory  offerings  were  presented  to  him  as  the 
guardian  of  fields  and  flocks ;  but  as  the  fierce  shepherds 
who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  even  more  addicted 
to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  Mars  Si/vanus  should  have,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  "  God  of  War."  Mars,  who  was  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  stem,  relentless,  and  even 
cmel  valor  of  the  old  Romans,  was  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  He  ranked  next  to  Jupiter;  like  him  he  bore 
the  venerable  epithet  of  Father  (Mttn-piter) ;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  the  city,  to  each 
of  whom  Numa  appointed  a  flamen ;  nay,  he  was  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Romulus  himself  (by  Rhea  Silvia, 
the  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus  believed  to  be  the 
real  progenitor  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Quirinal;  and  the  hill  received  its  name 
from  his  surname,  Quirinus,  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  which  is  the  spear-armed.  It  was  under  this  desig- 
nation that  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  Qui- 
rites  (citueens)  —  in  other  words,  of  the  stat''-     ThA 
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principal  animala  sacred  to  him  were  the  wolf  and  the 
horse,  lie  had  many  temples  at  Rome,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capma, 
on  the  Appian  Road.  The  Campus  Martius,  where  the 
Romans  practiced  athletic  and  military  exercises,  was 
named  after  him ;  so  was  the  month  of  March  {Martius)^ 
the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year.  The  Ludi  Martia- 
leM  (games  held  in  his  honor)  were  celebrated  every 
year  in  the  circus  on  the  Ist  of  August. 

(2)  Ares,  the  Greek  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  and  the  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  who  bore  him 
several  children.  He  is  represented  in  Greek  poetry  as 
a  most  sanguinary  divinity,  delighting  in  war  for  its 
own  sake,  and  in  the  destruction  of  men.  Before  him 
into  battle  goes  his  sister  Eris  (Strife);  along  with  him 
are  his*  sons  and  companions,  Deimos  (Horror),  and  Pho- 
tos (Fear).  He  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  same 
side,  like  the  great  A  thma^  but  inspires  now  the  one, 
now  the  other.  He  is  not  always  victorious.  Diomede 
wounded  him,  and  in  his  fall,  says  Homer,  "  he  roared 
like  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors  together."  Such  a 
representation  would  have  been  deemed  blasphemous  by 
the  ancient  Roman  mind,  imbued  as  it  was  with  a  sol- 
emn, Hebrew-like  reverence  for  its  gods.    The  worship  of 

Ares  was  never  very 
prevalent  in  Greece ; 
it  is  believed  to  have 
been  imported  from 
Thrace.  There  and 
in  Scythia  were  its 
great  seats,  and  there 
Ares  was  believed  to 
have  his  chief  home. 
He  had,  however, 
temples  or  shrines  at 
Athens,  Sparta, 
Olympia,  and  other 
places.  On  statues 
and  reliefs  he  is  represented  as  a  person  of  great  mus- 
cular power,  and  either  naked  or  clothed  with  the  chla- 
mys.  —  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did,  Gr,  and 
Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  VoUmer,  MythoL 
Worterbuchf  s.  v. 

Mara,  St.,  a  French  hermit,  was  bom  at  Bais,  near 
La  Guerche,  about  610.  He  was  priest  at  Vitre,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  When  old,  he 
constructed  a  hermitage  for  himself  in  some  waste  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Mars,  and  there 
ended  his  days.  His  tomb  became  celebrated  for  the 
numerous  miracles  which  it  was  claimed  were  performed 
there.  The  faithful  came  thither  on  pilgrimages  from 
all  parts  of  Brittany.  In  1427  the  inhabitants  of  Bais, 
fearing  an  incursion  of  the  English,  carried  the  body 
of  their  saint  to  Saint^Madelaiue  de  Vitre.  The  dan- 
ger passed,  the  Baisiens  demanded  the  body  of  their 
saint,  but  the  canons  of  Vitre  refused  to  restore  it.  From 
law-suits  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  many  times  dur- 
ing the  processions  the  Baisiens  attempted  to  recover 
their  precious  relic;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Vitre  always 
proved  the  stronger,  and  retained  the  body  of  Saint  Mars 
until  1750,  when  a  decree  of  the  Pariiament  of  Rennes 
reconciled  the  parties  by  dividing  the  body  of  the  saint, 
Vitre  kept  the  head,  the  right  thigh,  and  two  sides ; 
Bais  had  the  remainder.  The  festival  of  Saint  Mare  oc- 
curs on  the  Uth  of  January  and  2 1  at  of  June.  At  these 
periods  the  shrine  is  carried  solemnly  through  the  sur- 
rounding country.  — Dom  I^obineau,  Histoire  de  Bre- 
layne;  Godescard,  Vie  deg  plus  ceUhres  Saints^  vol  i ;  A. 
Hugo,  La  France  pittoresque ;  1  loefer,  Xonv.  Biog,  Gene' 
rale,  vol.  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Marsa7,CHARi.Bs  Hector  i>k  St.  Georges,  . If ar- 
quis  dr,  a  French  mystic,  was  bom  in  1688  at  Paris, 
whither  his  parents,  pious  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  had  tied  to  avt)id  the  persecution  raging  against 
the  ProtestAnts  in  the  provinces.  While  yet  a  youth 
the  whole  family  removed  to  Germany,  and  there  Charles 


took  part  in  the  Spaniah  War  of  Sacoesaion  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  now  became  a  convert  to  the  views  o€ 
Bourignon  (q.  v.),  and  with  his  friend  Cordier  retired, 
in  171 1,  to  Schwarzenau,  in  the  province  of  Wittgenstein. 
Cordier,  however,  leaving  him,  he  married,  in  1712,  Qara 
Elizabeth  of  Callerberg,  whose  views  were  similar  to  his 
own.  During  the  yean*  1713-16  he  made  aeveral  jour- 
neys to  Switzerland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Madame  Guyon  (q.  v.).  He  then  returned 
to  Schwarzenau,  learned  the  watch-making  tnule,  be- 
came president  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  re- 
*  sided  there  until  1724.  In  1746  he  became  a  Pietist, 
and  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ambleben  in  1753,  a 
traly  evangelical  Christian,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  cling- 
ing faithfully  to  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Marsay  baid 
great  influence  in  propagating  throughout  Germany  the 
mystic  views  of  Bourignon  and  Guyon.  He  wrote  Frd' 
nUithige  u,  christiicke  IHscurse  (1734) : — Zengniss  ernes 
Kindes  v.  d,  Bichtigkeit  d,  Wege  d  Geistes  (1736, 2  parts) : 
— Selbstbiographiey  in  the  2d  voL  of  Valenti,  System  d, 
hdheren  Heilkunde  (Elberf.  1826).  —  Gobel,  Gesck.  der 
wahren  Inspirations-gemeinden  (in  Niedner's  Zeitschr.J. 
hist,  TheoL  1856,  iii,  §  21, 4) ;  the  same,  Gtseh,  d.  chrittL 
F^hensy  etc  (Cobl.  1862),  ii,  bk.  ix ;  also  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  Herzog,  Real-Enofklop,  ix,  116  sq. 

Marsden,  Samuel,  one  of  the  noblest  miasioiiary 
workers  the  Church  of  England  ever  sent  out  to  bat> 
tie  for  Christ,  the  noted  Australian  chaplain  and  friend 
of  the  Maori,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  1764, 
and  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Hull 
by  the  celebrated  English  divine  Dr.  Joseph  Milner. 
Samuel  began  life  as  a  tradesman  at  Leeds.  He  had 
been  converted  under  Wesleyan  preaching,  had  joined 
the  Methodists,  and  belonged  to  their  society  for  some 
time,  but,  having  higher  aspirations  than  the  i 
tile  profession,  he  entered  the  English  Church  to  i 
a  collegiate  training.  He  was  placed  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  there  educated  by  the  Ellaud  So- 
ciety, whose  object  it  was  to  aid  poor  young  men  hav- 
ing the  ministry  in  view.  Before  Marsden  had  even 
taken  his  degree,  he  was  offered  the  chaplaincy  to  New 
South  Wales.  At  tirst  he  was  very  adverse  to  accept- 
ing it,  but,  finding  that  there  was  no  one  who  could  so 
well  till  this  difficult  post,  he  consented,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1793  was  ordained.  Soon  after  he  married  Elizabeth 
Triston,  a  very  worthy  lady,  who  did  much  to  aid  him 
in  his  missionary,  labors.  In  1794  he  arrived  at  Para- 
matta, his  yew  home.  Early  in  the  17th  century  Eng- 
land had  adopted  penal  transportation.  The  newly-ac- 
quired territories  in  America  were  then  used  for  thi« 
purpose,  and,  as  we  know,  oftentimes  aided  in  the  prop- 
agation of  whit«  slaven'.  The  Revolution,  and  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  independence  in  the  colonies, 
obliged  England  to  discontinue  this  practice  of  disposing 
of  criminals.  But  the  great  fear  entertained  in  Enf^land 
that  the  country  would  be  ovemm  with  crime,  led  the 
government  of  George  IH  to  establish  a  penal  colony  in 
Australia.  About  seven  years  previous  to  Marsden^s  ar- 
rival there  the  first  convict  ship  had  been  sent  out  with 
its  living  freight,  and  yet  up  to  this  time  religious  train- 
ing was  unknown.  It  little  mattered  to  England  what 
became  of  the  convict,  so  long  as  he  was  well  out  of  her 
way.  A  powerful  military  force  was  required  to  keep 
this  mass  of  corrupt  humanity  in  subjection,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  benefited,  they  were  rather  hardi^ied  in 
their  sins.  For  teaching  the  Gospel  the  Church  fui^ 
nished  only  two  ministers — for  soldiers,  convicts,  settler^ 
and  all.  Marsden  was  one  of  these,  and,  the  senior 
preacher  failing  in  health,  he  was  soon  left  to  struggle 
on  alone.  Although  severely  tried  by  domestic  afflic- 
tion, he  was  not  found  wanting.  At  that  time  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  there  and  in  England  for  the  parish  priest 
to  administer  justice  as  well  as  give  spiritual  advice. 
The  son  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  couhl  not  be  expected  i« 
be  very  conversant  with  law,  but  good  sense  and  a  clear 
perception  of  justice  came  to  the  rescue.  His  farming 
education,  however,  served  him  well,  for,  receiving  a 
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grant  of  land,  and  thirteen  convicta  to  till  it,  as  part  pay- 
ment fur  his  services,  he  made  it  the  model  farm  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  from  the  profits  was  enabled  to  estab- 
Uah  schools  and  missions.  A  rebellious  spirit  manifest- 
ing itself  among  the  convicts,  Marsden  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years,*  to  appeal  to  the 
home  government.  His  main  object  was  to  secure  a 
grant  permitting  the  convicts'  friends  to  go  out  with 
them  to  the  penal  colony.  This  was  denied  him,  but 
his  representation  that  the  convicts  ought  to  be  in- 
structed in  trades  was  well  received. 

During  his  visit  to  England  Mr.  Marsden  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  missions  to  New  Zealand,  and  prepared 
to  become  the  apostle  of  the  Maori  race.  Before  leav- 
ing Australia  he  had  had  some  intercourse  with  these 
tribes,  which  he  found  to  be  of  a  much  higher  type  of 
humanity  than  the  Australian  native.  Indeed,  they 
possessed  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  curiosity  that 
they  would  often  visit  the  island  of  Australia,  and  Mars- 
den is  said  to  have  entertained  thirty  at  one  time.  He 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  help  from  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  No  clergyman  could  be  found  to  un- 
dertake the  mission  to  New  Zealand,  but  two  laymen, 
William  Hall  and  John  King,  consented  to  act  is  pio- 
neers. These  two  good  men  accompanied  Marsden  to 
Australia  in  August,  1809.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
Thomas  KendaU.  To  transfer  these  lay  missionaries  to 
their  intended  field  of  labor,  Marsden  conceived  the  plan 
of  fitting  out  a  missionary  ship,  but,  failing  to  interest 
outside  parties,  he  finally  purchased  a  small  one  at  his 
own  expense.  Ttiis  was  the  AcUvfj  the  first  of  the  mis- 
sion ships  that  now  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Marsden  accompanied  thb  expedition,  and 
was  kindly  welcomed  by  the  nadves.  His  method  in 
founding  missions  to  propagate  Christianity  was  unlike 
that  of  Eliot,  to  begin  with  faith,  and  then  to  look  for 
civilization.  He  rather  thought  that  civilization  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  faith,  and,  as  his 
teachers  were  laymen,  he  employed  them  only  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Marsden 
frequently  repeated  his  visits,  and  in  many  ways  aided 
the  enterprise.  On  his  fourth  visit  he  took  out  with 
him  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams,  who  afterwanls  became 
bishop  of  a  Maori  district.  It  was  now  nine  years  since 
he  had  first  landed  here,  and,  in  spite  of  so  many  disap- 
pointments and  so  much  opposition,  he  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  greatly  improved.  A  Weslcyan 
mission  had  been  Mtablbhed  at  Wingaroa,  under  Mr. 
Leigh.  During  his  two  months'  stay  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  advised  the  missionaries  to  collect  a  vocabu- 
lary, and  arrange  a  grammar  that  might  aid  in  future 
translations.  In  1838  he  made  his  seventh  and  last 
visit  He  was  now  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  greet^  as  the  friend  of  the  Maori. 
He  had  always  hoped  that  this  intelligent  people  might 
be  Christianized,  and  it  gl&ddened  his  heart  to  see  the 
improvements  they  had  made.  Sunday  was  generally 
observed  among  the  natives,  and  polygamy  and  canni- 
balism were  fast  diminishing,  and  there  was  every  token 
that  the  apostle  of  New  Zealand  had  conqueretl  a  coun- 
try and  people  for  the  Church  of  God.  Marsden  was 
possessed  of  a  will  and  force  of  character  that  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook.  He  died 
May  12, 1838.  See  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Pioneers 
and  Founders f  p.  216-240.     See  New  Zealand;  Skl- 

MTYN. 

Mar'sena  (Heb.  Marsena\  XJO'^^,  according  to 
Benfey,  the  Sanscrit  marsha,  noMe,  with  the  Zend  ending 
na^man;  Sept.  Mapfffva,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vulg. 
Marstma),  one  of  the  seven  Medo- Persian  satraps  or 
viziers  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i,  14).  B.C.  483.  JoHephus  un- 
derstands that  they  had  the  office  of  interpretent  of  the 
laws  (.4ii/.xi,  6,1). 

Mars*  Hill  ('Apcioc  frayoQ,  coUis  Martius,  Acts 
xvii,  22,  the  A  rtopagus^  as  in  ver.  19 ;  so  called,  accord- 


ing to  Pausan.  i,  28, 5,  from  the  fact  that  Mars  was  first 
judged  there),  a  limestone  hill  in  Athens,  north-west  of 
the  Acropolis  (Herod,  viii,  52),  and  considerably  lower 
(Pococke,  Kaslj  iii,  tab.  66),  where  (even  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Koman  emperors,  GeU.  xii,  7)  the  most  an- 
cient and  boasted  Athenian  supreme  tribunal  (Tacitus, 
AfmaL  ii,  65)  and  court  of  morals  (.£schyL  Kwnen, 701 ; 
Senec  Trang.  8 ;  VaLMax.  ii,6,4),  composed  of  the  meet 
honorable  and  upright  citizens  (Athen.  vi,  p.  261),  and 
held  in  the  highest  regard  not  only  throughout  Greece, 
but  even  among  foreigners  (comp.  Wetstein,  ii,  666),  had 
its  sessions,  to  discuss  cases  of  civil  and  criminal  offences, 
originaUy  according  to  the  sole  law  of  its  own  discre- 
tion (comp.  Aristot.  PoHt,  ii,  10 ;  v,  12 ;  Macrob.  Saturn. 
vii,  1,  p.  204;  Quintil.  InstituL  v,  9 ;  iElian,  V,  H,  v,  16> 
{  After  having  continued  for  many  centuries  in  full  au- 
thority, it  fell  under  some  restrictions  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Test. ;  but  the  date  of  its  extinction  is  un- 
known. (See  Pauly,  Real-Encyklop,  i,  700  sq. ;  Doder- 
lein,  in  the  HalL  Encyldop,  v,  193  sq. ;  also  Meursii  A  re- 
opaffuSf  Ludg.  Bar.  1624 ;  Bockh,  De  AreopagOy  BeroL 
1826.)  From  some  part  of  that  hill,  but  not  before  the 
judges  (for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  the  entire  narrative),  Paul  delivered  his  fa- 
mous address  (Acts  xvii,  19  sq.)  to  his  hearers  upon  the 
steps  and  in  the  valley  (comp.  Robinson,  Researches^  i, 
10  sq.).    See  Areopagus. 

Marsh  {r^'^l.ge'hk,  a  coUection  of  waters,  Ezek.  xlvii, 
11 ;  elsewhere  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  rendered  "  pit,**  Isa. 
XXX,  14 ;  Jer.  xiv,  8),  a  swamp  or  wet  piece  of  land. 
The  passage  in  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  future  blessings 
of  the  Jews  after  their  restoration  under  the  figure  of 
drainage  of  land  useless  by  its  dampness :  ^  But  the  miry 
places  thereof,  and  the  marishes  thereof,  shall  not  be 
I  healed :  they  shall  be  given  to  salt"  (xlvii,  11);  that  is, 
the  part  in  question  shall  be  reserved  for  the  production 
of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  (see  Henderson, 
Comment,  ad  loc).  It  is  supposed  that  the  *' valley  of 
salt"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  here  refer- 
red to,  for  there  the  Kedron,  the  course  of  which  the 
prophet  describes  the  holy  waters  as  following,  empties. 
This  plain  or  valley  has  been  traversed  and  described  by 
captains  Irby  and  Mangles  in  terms  appropriate  to  the 
prophecy.  Lieut.  L>'nch,  in  coasting  around  the  south' 
em  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  found  not  only  the  Ghot 
to  be  an  immense  marshy  flat,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself  a  muddy  shoal,  scarcely  allowing  the  boat  to 
be  rowed  through  iL  The  salt  hills  around  presented  a 
scene  of  unmitigated  desolation  (£a7>e(ft^ton,p.810). 

Marsh,  Francis,  a  noted  Irish  prelate,  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  1667 ;  was  transferred  to  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh  in  1673 ;  in  1682  became  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, and  died  in  1698.  But  little  is  accessible  to  gather 
a  detailed  account  of  bis  life  and  work.  Lawrence  B. 
Phillips  {Diet,  Biog,  Be/,)  refers  to  Cotton,  Fasti  KccU- 
sifB  Bibemica  (Dubl  1849, 5  vols.  8vo),  and  to  D' Alton, 
Lives  of  the  A  rchbishops  of  Dublin  (Dublin,  1888, 8vo). 

Marsh,  Herbert,  an  English  theologian  and  prel- 
ate, "  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  truly  learned  divines 
of  his  day,"  was  bom  in  London  in  1757,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  graduated  with 
great  distinction;  was  made  fellow,  and  became  M.A. 
in  1782.  He  then  went  to  the  Continent,  and  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  later  at  Leip- 
sic  He  retumed  to  England  in  1800,  and  in  1807  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Uandaff,  and  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough in  1819.  He  died  May  1,1839.  He  published 
several  religious  and  controversial  treatises,  and  fur- 
nished an  excellent  English  translation  of  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  with  notes.  "A  dis- 
sertation on  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v,  7,  included  in 
Michaelis's  work,  drew  from  Mr.  Travis,  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  ^  Lettere  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,'  in  defence 
of  the  gpenuineness  of  the  passage,  which  bishop  Marsh 
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answered,  in  vindication  of  Michaelis  and  himself^  in  his 
celebrated  'Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis*— an  able  and 
critical  production,  but  which  did  not,  as  some  eminent 
scholars  have  supposed,  settle  the  question.  He  has 
also  published  several  parts  of  a  Course  of  Dtvinittf  Led- 
urtBj  with  a  historical  view  of  the  progress  of  theo- 
logical learning,  and  notices  of  authors.  This  work,  en- 
titled Lectures  on  Divinity ^  with  oh  A  ccourU  o/thepriit' 
cipal  A  uthors  who  hare  excelled  in  Theological  Learmttg 
(7  parts,  Cambr.  1809-23;  Lond,  1838),  includes  ♦Lect- 
ures on  Sacred  Criticism  and  Interpretation,'  which  have 
been  published  separately,  and  are,  as  is  well  known 
to  Biblical  scholars,  of  the  highest  value**  (Home,  in 
BibL  Bib,  1839,  p.  160  sq.).  His  other  works  are  Es»ay 
on  the  UaefulneM  and  Necessity  of  Theological  Learning 
to  those  deMgnedfor  Holy  Orders  (1792) : — Comparatice 
View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  (Lond.  1841, 
8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  ii, 
1225;  Blackwood's  Magazine^  xxix.  69  sq. 

Marsh,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minbter, 
was  bom  July  19, 1794,  at  Hartford,  Yt.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817;  spent  some  years  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  was  ordained  Oct.  12, 1824, 
and  during  the  same  month  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
a  professorship  in  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  president  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, which  position  he  resigned  in  1833,  but  continued 
as  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  until 
1840.  He  died  at  Colchester,  Vt,,  July  8, 1842.  Dr. 
Marsh  assisted  in  translating  the  work  of  Bellermann  on 
the  Geography  of  the  Scriptures  (1822).  He  published 
a  Preliminary  Essay  to  Coleridge's  ^^Aids  to  Rejiedion" 
(ISiS):  — Selections  from  the  Old  English  Writers  on 
Practical  Theology: — his  Inaugural  Address  at  Bur^ 
lington  (1826): — a  Treatise  on  Eloquence : —Translation 
of  Herder's  Work  on  Hebrew  Poetry : — and  Translation 
of  Hegewisch's  Chronology,  A  memoir  of  his  life,  with 
selections  from  his  writings,  was  published  by  professor 
Torrey  (1843,  8vo;  2d  ed,  1846).  See  North  Am. Rev, 
xxiv, 470 ;  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  Am,  Lit, ii,  130;  Sprague, 
Annals,  ii,  692 ;  Drake,  Diet,  A m,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Marsh,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  2, 1742  (O.  S.),  at  Haverhill,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1765;  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1771 ; 
remained  there  two  years,  and  was  ordained  January, 
1774,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Wetherstield,  Conn., 
where  he  died,  Sept.  18, 1821.  He  published  a  few  oc- 
casional i^^mofw.— Sprague,  i4  niuiZs,  i,  619. 

Marsh,  John  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  American  divine,  who  enjoyed  a  national  repu- 
tation from  his  connection,  almost  from  its  origin,  with 
the  great  temperance  reform  of  the  last  half  century, 
was  bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  April  2,  1788 ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  and  in  1818  was  settled  as  a  Con- 
gregational pastor  in  Haddam,  Conn.  He  at  once  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  he  so  ably  ser\*ed  for  half 
a  generation,  and  attracted  public  attention  by  the  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  before  the  Windham  County 
Temperance  S«>ciety  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1829.  That 
year  a  state  society  had  been  formed,  of  which  Jere- 
miah Day,  of  Yale  College,  was  the  president,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  the  secreUry  and  general  agent,  and,  to  do  effi- 
cient service  for  the  society,  the  latter  offered  hb  services 
to  the  county  associations  as  for  as  he  could  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  Ubor.  His  address  in  Pomfret,  styled 
"  Putnam  and  his  Wolf,**  ran  a  parallel  between  general 
Putnam's  well-known  pursuit  of  the  wolf  in  his  den  in 
that  town  and  the  temperance  crusade  against  a  more 
terrible  monster.  The  address  was  afterwards  printed, 
and  in  a  short  period  150,000  copies  were  disposed 
of.  The  American  Tract  Society  finally  placed  it  upon 
its  UsL  See  Tkmpkranck  Rkform.  In  1838  Dr. 
Marsh  was  invited  to  leave  his  charge  and  become  an 
agent  of  the  society  in  Philadelphia ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  yielded  himself  to  what  was  at  that 


time  a  most  laborious  and  self-denying  mission.  Three 
years  later  he  removed  to  New  Ycnrk  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union,  and  editor  of  its  organ 
and  of  its  publications,  and  remained  until  1865,  when 
the  society  was  reorganized,  and  a  change  was  made  in 
its  officers.  Although  full  of  years,  he  allowed  himself 
no  rest  from  his  labors,  preaching  constantly,  lecturing 
upon  his  life  theme,  and  offering  himself  to  every  good 
word  and  work.  His  last  efforts  were  put  forth  in  be- 
half of  an  endowment  of  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 
He  had  already  raised  f  10,000,  and  was  full  of  encour^ 
agement  in  reference  to  the  results  of  his  endeav<«s. 
His  labors  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  died  Aug.  4, 
1868.  "  Few  men  have  been  more  respected  or  mort 
widely  known  throughout  the  country  than  Dr.  Marsh. 
Enthusiastic  in  his  mission,  catholic  in  spirit,  welcoming 
every  new  laborer  in  the  great  field,  and  readily  seizing 
upon  each  new  phase  of  the  temperance  reformation,  his 
name  will  remain  inseparaUy  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  cause  in  all  fiiture  time.  He  was  a  good 
man,  shedding  a  benign  influence  by  his  devoted  life 
wherever  he  moved**  {N,  Y,  Christian  A  dvocate,  August. 
1868).  Besides  editing  The  Temperance  Journal,  Dr. 
Marslt  was  the  author  of  several  popidar  works;  among 
others,  of  a  well-known  Epitome  of  Ecdesiastical  His- 
tory  (N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) ;  of  a  valuable  hand- 
book entitled  Temperance  Recollections  —  L(Aors,  De- 
feaU,  Triumphs,  an  autobiography  (N.  Y.  1866, 12mo), 
**  a  rich  text-book  for  every  man  who  would  plead  the 
cause  of  temperance  ;**  etc  See  the  {N,  F.)  Christian 
Advocate,  August,  1868;  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  1866 
(June),  p.  778.     (J.H.W.) 

Marsh,  Narcissus,  D.D.,  a  learned  Irish  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Hannington,  near  Highworth,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  1638 ;  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  1658  became  fellow  of  Exeter  College.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  he  received  in  1671 ;  some  time  previous  he 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  later  to 
chancellor  Hyde,  eari  of  Clarendon.  In  1678  be  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Alban*s  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1678  provost  of  Dublin  College.  In  1683  he  became 
bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  archbishop  of  Caahel  in 
1690,  of  Dublin  in  1694,  and  of  Armagh  in  1703.  He 
died  Nov.  2,  1713.  Dr.  Marsh  was  a  pious  and  noble 
soul.  He  founded  an  almshouse  at  Drogheda  for  poor 
widows  of  clergymen,  and  provided  for  their  suppoit. 
He  likewise  repaired,  at  his  own  expense,  many  de- 
cayed churches  within  his  diocese,  and  bought  in  sev- 
eral impropriations,  which  he  restored  to  the  Church. 
He  also  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a  great  number 
of  MSS.  in  the  Oriental  languages,  chiefly  purchased 
out  of  Golius's  collection.  He  was  a  very  learned  and 
accomplished  man.  Besides  sacred  and  profane  litera- 
ture, he  had  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy ;  he  was  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  langoagta, 
especially  the  Oriental ;  he*  was  also  skilled  in  music, 
the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory.  He  published  Mam- 
ududio  ad  logicam,  written  by  Philip  de  Trieu;  to 
which  he  added  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle^  and  sotne 
tables  and  schemes,  and  liassendus*s  smaU  tract  IM 
demonstratione,  which  he  illustrated  with  notes  (Oxon. 
1G78): — Institutiones  logica^  in  usum  jurentutis  acadensi 
ere  (Dublin,  1681):— i4n  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Doo- 
trine  of  Sounds  (published  in  the  **  Philosophical  Tran»> 
actions**  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London) : — A  Charge 
to  his  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  (1694,  4to).  See 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  voL  vii,  s.  v. ;  Biog,  Brit^  s.  v.;  Wood, 
A  then,  Oxon,  vol.  ii  (see  Index) ;  Ware's  Ireland,  s^  r. ; 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  e,  y,     (J.  H.W.) 

Marsh,  William  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  waa 
incumbent  of  St,  3Iary*s,  Leamingt4)n ;  later  rector  of 
Beddington,  and  died  in  1866.  He  published  Cateckism 
im  the  CoUeefs  (3d  ed.  1824,  24mo):— P/o*a  Thoughts  am 
Pnyphecy  (3d  ed.  1843,  8vo) :— Occasional  Sermons^  He 
( 1821,  etc).  See  Memoirs  of  the  late  Ret.  Wut.  Marsk, 
DJ),,  by  his  daughter  (post  8vo). 
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Marsh,  P7illlam  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist ' 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orono,  Me^  May  4, 1789 ; 
was  converted  when  about  fifteen  years  old;  began 
preaching  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at 
one  time  assisting  the  preacher  in  charge  of  a  circuit 
which  included  the  present  Dresden  charge.  In  181 1 
Marsh  joined  the  New  England  Conference;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1813,  and  elder  in  1815.  His  appointments 
were  as  follows:  1811,  Durham,  Me.;  1812,  East  Green- 
wich, R.  L ;  1813,  New  London ;  1814,  Bristol ;  1815,  Tol- 
land, Conn.;  1816, Nantucket, Mass.;  1817,  Lynn;  in  1818 
he  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Bath,  but  for  some  rea- 
son now  unknown  he  spent  most  of  that  year  in  Orring- 
ton.  In  1820  he  was  superannuated,  and  from  1821  to 
1828  he  was  located  and  resided  in  Orrington,  where  he 
labored  as  he  was  able.  In  1829,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Church  at  Hampden,  he  again  entered  the  itin- 
erincy,  and  was  stationed  with  them.  A  powerful  re- 
vival was  the  result,  the  people  coming  miles  to  the 
meeting,  and,  being  converted,  returning  to  their  homes 
to  scatter  the  hallowed  influence  in  regions  beyond.  In 
1830-31  he  presided  on  Penobscot  District ;  in  1832  was 
sutioned  at  Houlton.  From  1833-37  he  was  forced  by 
continued  ill  health  to  take  a  superannuated  relation, 
and  retire  from  active  duty.  In  1838  he  was  made  ef- 
fective, and  stationed  at  Lincoln;  1839,  at  Monroe; 
1840,  at  Frankfort;  1841,  superannuated;  1842,  was  ef- 
fective, and  stationed  at  Cherryfield ;  1843,  at  Edding- 
U« ;  1844,  again  superannuated.  In  1845  we  find  him 
again  effective,  and  presiding  elder  of  Bangor  District; 
1846-47,  on  PortUnd  District;  1848,  Bangor  Dbtrict; 
1849,  superannuated;  1850,  effective,  and  stationed  at 
Oldtown;  1851-58,  superannuated;  1854-55,  effective, 
and  stationed  at  Orrington  Centre ;  1856-57,  at  South 
Orrington,  after  which  he  never  sustained  an  effective 
relation.  He  died  Aug.  26, 1865.  **  Father  Marsh  pos- 
sessed great  natural  abilities.  As  he  had  clear  percep- 
tion, good  judgment,  was  apt  in  illustration,  graphic  in 
description,  and  ready  with  appropriate  language,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  able  and  effective  speaker.  It  is 
true  that  his  early  educational  advanUges  were  not 
great,  nor  could  we  speak  of  him  as  a  critical  scholar; 
yet,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  learned.  .  .  . 
He  has  been  justly  styled  a  model  in  the  social  relations. 
His  religious  experience  was  deep,  his  affections  centred 
on  God.  As  a  preacher,  in  his  prime,  he  had  few  equals. 
He  seemed  at  times  to  entirely  command  the  thought 
and  feelings  of  his  hearers,  yet  was  this  almost  unbounded 
influence  entirely  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  used  to  pro- 
mote his  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  under  such  a  ministry  many  were  converted.** 
See  Confenmce  MinuUt,  1866,  p.  110. 

Blarshall,  Andrew^,  a  colored  Baptist  minister, 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  bom  a,  slave  in  1755, 
but  by  his  diligence  and  economy  sncceeied  in  purchas- 
ing his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  whole  family.  He 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  when  nearly  fifty  years  old ; 
was  in  1806  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  (colored) 
Baptist  Church  in  Savannah ;  and  after  this  had,  under 
his  ministrations,  become  large  enough  to  be  divided, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  part  which  took  the  name  of 
"  First  African  Baptist  Church."  This  position  he  filled 
until  his  death,  Dec  8, 1856,  occasionally  preaching  also 
in  Augusta,  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orieans.  He  was  also  in  business  on  a  large  scale.  He 
possessed  elements  in  his  nature  which  would  have  made 
him  a  leading  character  anywhere.  The  high  mental 
eflbrts  which  he  at  times  displayed  proved  him  to  be 
equal  to  any  subject  which  he  would  find  occasion  to 
noeet,  if  allowed  opportunity  for  preparation.  His  sight 
and  hearing  remained  to  the  last  as  good  as  in  middle 
life,  and  his  lower  limbs  only  began  seriously  to  fail 
him  in  his  one  hundredth  year.  During  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  ministry  he  baptized  about  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred persons,  and  he  supposed  that  about  four  thousand 
had  professed  conversion  under  his  preaching. — Spragne, 
^fouiZ»,vi,  251. 


Marshall,  George,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beltegh  Parish,  Deny  County,  Ireland,  in  1880. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  bis  native  land,  and,  after 
his  arrival  in  America,  continued  his  studies,  and  grad- 
uated at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1855. 
He  was  immediately  licensed,  and  in  1856  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Kock  Church,  Cedl  Co.,  Md.,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1861.  Mr. 
MarshaU  was  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  excellent  natural 
talents,  and  solid  attainments;  his  sermons  were  sound 
and  instructive,  hb  delivery  earnest  and  impressive. 
See  Wiiaon,PrtMb,Higt,Almanac,  1862, p. lOL 

Marshall,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1818.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1889;  studied  theology  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ca- 
nonsburg,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1843,  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  churches  of  I/>ndon- 
derry  and  West  Chester,  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  discussion 
going  on  in  anticipation  of  the  union  between  the  Asso- 
ciate and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches,  his 
mind  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  their  views 
concerning  psalmody  and  intercommunion,  and  this  led, 
in  1854,  to  his  joining  the  presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville.  In 
1855  he  became  the  suted  supply  for  Woodsfield  Church, 
Ohio,  and  in  1857  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  churches  of 
Doddsville  and  Huntoville,  111.  He  died  Aug.  24, 1858. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  practical  and  zealous  as  a  preacher, 
social  and  affable  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  See  Wil- 
son, Pre9b,  Hist.  A  UnanaCj  1860,  p.  75. 

Marshall,  Joseph  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  Nov., 
1804,  of  Congregational  parentage.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  mercantile  life ;  he  was  converted  when  about 
twenty  years  old ;  felt  a  call  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1827  entered  the  New  York  Conference,  and  was  for  two 
'  years  stationed  at  Kingston  Circuit.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  New  Pfalz  Circuit;  in  1830  to  Flushing;  in 
1882  was  transferred  to  Troy  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  St.  Albans  Circuit ;  next  and  successively  to  Peru, 
Charlotte,  Shelburoe,  and  Wesley  Chapel,  Albany;  in 
1837  was  retransferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Windham  Circuit;  in  1838  to  Sag  Harbor; 
in  1839  was  superannuated,  because  of  failing  health ; 
and,  though  he  returned  to  effiective  work  for  a  time,  he 
only  recovered  his  health  in  1843,  when  he  re-entered 
active  work,  and  successively  preached  at  Goshen,  Conn., 
Birmingham,  Reading,  and  New  Canaan.  Thereafter 
be  was  a  superannuate.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  Jan.  9, 
1860.  "  He  magnified  his  office  as  a  pastor  in  all  the 
churches  committed  to  his  care.  ...  He  was  character- 
i  ized  for  his  equanimity  of  disposition,  and  the  pure  tone 
of  his  devotional  and  experimental  piety.''  See  Smith, 
Sacred  Memories,  p.  282  sq. 

Marshall,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  But 
little  is  known  of  bis  personal  history.  In  1712  he 
preached  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy;  in  January,  1715, 
he  was  lecturer  at  Aldermanbury  and  curate  at  Kentish 
Town ;  later  he  became  canon  of  Windsor.  He  appears 
also  to  have  had  the  lectureship  of  St.  Martin's,  Iron- 
monger-lane, and  died  Feb.  6, 1730-31.  He  published 
A  Translation  of  the  Genuine  Works  of  8L  Cyprian 
(1717,  Tol):— Sermons  (1717,  1731-1750,  4  vols.  8vo); 
besides  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons^  etc — Darling, 
Cyclop,  BibL  i,  1796;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uth,  %,  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  sl  v. 

Marshall,  Bamuel  Vance,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  6,  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 


Ky.  (class  of  1821) ;  stadied  theology  in  the  seminary  at 


I  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1825,  and  ordained  b>- 
I  West  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1826.  During  1827  he 
1  labored  as  a  missionary  in  South  Carolina;  then  went 
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to  North  Middleton  and  ML  Sterling  churches,  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  subsequently  to  Woodford,  Ky.  In  1735  he 
was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  I'ransylvania  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1837  to  the  same  chair  in  Oakland  Col- 
lege, Miss.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
teaching,  and  in  voluntary  service  as  an  evangelist,  es- 
pecially among  colored  people.  He  died  Nov.  30, 1860. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  of 
large  attainments,  adapted  to  academic  and  popu- 
lar pursuits;  a  good  preacher,  kind  and  social  in  his 
disposition.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  hisU  Almanac,  1862, 
p.  102. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  a  noted  commonwealth  Pres- 
byterian divine,  lecturer  at  St  Margaret's  Church,West- 
minster,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  1655,  was  the  author  of  some  contro- 
versial theological  treatises,  etc  (1640-81).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  occasional  Sermotu,  "  The  most 
memorable  of  Marshall's  works  is  hb  sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  Pym"  ( 1644, 4to).  See  Life  ofStfphtn 
ifar«Aa//(1680,4to);  Darling,  C^^.  ^i^  i,  1759 ;  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier,  A  tith,  s.  v. 

Marshall  or  Maresohal,  Thomas,  an  £ngUsh 
divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Barkby,  in  Leicestershire, 
about  1621 ;  was  entered  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in 
1640,  and  while  there  became  a  constant  hearer  of  arch- 
bishop Usher's  sermons  in  All-hallows  Church.  The 
influence  of  that  prelate's  style  is  apparent  in  all  the 
writings  of  Mr.MarshaU.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  took  up  arms  for  the  king  at  his  own  charge, 
and  therefore,  in  1645,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admitted  without  paying 
fees.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentary  visita- 
tion, he  left  the  university,  went  beyond  sea,  and  be- 
came preacher  to  the  company  of  English  merchants  at 
Hotterdam  and  Dort.  In  1661  he  was  made  bachelor 
of  divinity ;  and,  in  1668,  became  fellow  of  his  college ; 
and,  in  1669,  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1672  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  later  he  be- 
came chaplaiu-in-ordinary  to  the  king,  and,  in  1681,  final- 
ly dean  of  Gloucestershire.  He  died  in  1685.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  published  Observatumes 
Ml  Evangeliorum  versiones  per  antiquas  dua$,  Gotkicas 
scilicetj  et<^  Anglo- SaxoniccUy  etc  (Dort,  1665);  also  a 
Ltfe  ofArckhUkop  Usher  (Loud.  1686) ;  The  Catechism 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  briejfy  explamed 
bjf  short  Notes  (Oxf.  1679>  See  Wood,  A  thena  Oxom- 
ensesy  vol  ii  (see  Index) ;  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Wood, 
EccLes,  Biog,  vol.  vii,  s.  v. 

Marshall,  Walter,  an  English  divine  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at,  and  later 
became  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Winchester 
College;  vicar  of  Hursley,  Hampshire;  was  ejected  at 
the  Kestoration ;  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Gosport,  and  died  in  1690.  He 
published  The  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification  Opened 
in  sundry  Practicai  Directions^  together  with  a  Sermon 
on  Justification  (Lond.  1692,  8vo ;  often  reprinted ;  last 
ed.  1838,  32mo). — Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth. 
s.  V. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hist,  Dissenters^  i,  454. 

Marshall,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1789;  was  educated  and 
studied  dixdnity  at  Glasgow ;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dysart,  Scotland ;  preached  a  number  of  years 
at  Calinshow,  Fifeshire,  and  in  1832  came  to  Aroerica, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  In  1843,  when  the  marriage  question  engaged  the 
attention  and  called  forth  not  a  little  of  the  talent  and 
Biblical  lore  of  the  Church,  he  made  the  argument  in 
that  relation  before  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  was 
afterwards  published  under  the  title,  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the.  Lawfulness  of  Marriage  between  Parties  pre- 
viously related  by  Affinity ;  also  a  short  History  of  Opin- 
ions in  dijferent  Ages  and  Countries^  and  of  the  A  ction  of 
tht  Kccktiastical  Bodies  on  thai  Subject,    He  died  in 


1864.  Mr.  Marshall  possessed  tme  anahtical  powei^ 
comprehensive  and  penetrating;  hb  sermons  were  re- 
markably exact,  his  manner  rather  studied.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hitt,  Almanac,  1865,  p. 99;  Spragoe,  Afm,  Atmar, 
Pulpit,  ix,  7.     (J.L.S.) 

Marsham,  Sir  John,  an  English  scholar,  celebra- 
ted for  his  acquirements  in  history,  languages,  and  chro- 
nology, was  bora  in  London  in  1602,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  1685.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Chrondogicus  Camm 
jEgyptiacus,  Ebraieus,  etc  (Lond.  1672,  foL),  in  which 
he  attempts  to  reconcile  Egyptian  chronology  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  supposing  four  collateral  dynas- 
ties of  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at  the  same  time.  This 
theory  has  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  scholariL 
He  also  wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Dog- 
dale's  Monasticon  Angluxtnum,  and  left  behind  him  at 
his  death,  unfinished,  Canonis  chromd  liber  quttUms: 
sire,  Imperium  Persieum : — De  provincHs  et  legiombsu 
Romanis: — De  re  numeraria;  etc  We  are  likewise 
in  some  measure  obliged  to  him  for  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy by  his  very  leamed  nephew,  Thomas  Stanley, 
Esq.,  since  it  was  chiefiy  at  his  instigation  that  that 
excellent  work  was  undertaken.  See  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienses;  Shuckford,  Saa-ed  and  Profane  History; 
Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Marshman,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  noted  Engluh  Baf^ 
tist  missionary  to  India,  one  of  the  *'  Serampure  Breth 
ren,"  as  the  band  of  missionaries  among  whom  he  and 
Dr.  Carey  were  the  most  prominent  often  styled  them- 
selves, the  person  who,  above  all  others,  gave  to  the 
English  Protestant  mission  in  India  the  strength,  con- 
sistency, and  pmdence  which  it  wanted,  was  boro  April 
20, 1767,  at  Westbury  Leigh,  in  Wiltshire.  While  yet  a 
lad,  Joshua  Marshman  attracted  attention  by  his  pas- 
sion fur  reading,  and  his  quiet,  heartfelt  religion.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  he  bad  to  struggle  hard  to  secure 
an  education.  In  1794  he  became  master  of  a  school  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  entering  himself  a  student  at 
**  Bristol  Academy,"  where  he  studied  thoroughly  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  His  mind  became  imbued 
at  this  time  with  the  missionary  spirit  which  the  noted 
English  cobbler,  Carey,  was  spreading  in  England, 
and  in  1799  Marshman  offered  to  become  one  of  the 
party  sent  out  to  India  by  the  "Baptist  Missionary 
Society,"  to  further  the  cause  which  Carey  was  advo- 
cating. Oct.  13,  1799,  the  company  found  themselves 
sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  at  Serampore,  on  the 
Hooghly,  **  a  town  pleasantly  situated,  beautiful  to  look 
at,  and  full  of  a  mixed  population  of  Danes,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  natives  of  all  hues."  l*he  intention  was  to 
proceed  to  British  ground,  Serampore  being  at  that  lime 
Danish  territory;  but  the  Anglo-Indians  objected  to 
Christian  missionary  enterprises  in  their  midst,  and  the 
mission  was  finally  established  at  Serampore,  to  spread 
thence,  in  God's  own  appointed  time,  the  truths  of  his 
Gospel  among  the  benighted  of  all  India.  The  fate  of 
the  missionary  enterprise  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  ar- 
ticle India  (q.  v.) ;  the  activity  of  each  member  in  the 
biographical  sketches  of  these  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
[see  Caret;  Ward, Thomas]  ;  we  can  here  deal  only 
with  the  part  Joshua  Marshman  himself  played  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  missionary  enterprises. 

Marshman  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
minister  before  he  became  teacher  at  Bristol ;  his  wife 
now  accompanied  him  to  India,  and  proved  a  helpmeet 
indeed  from  the  very  outset.  Shortly  after  landing  at 
Serampore,  finding  the  support  granted  by  the  home 
society  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  colony,  Marsh- 
man, with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  opened  two  board- 
ing-schools for  European  children,  and,  succeeding  even 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations  in  securing 
not  only  a  support  for  themselves,  but  a  maintenance  of 
the  mission,  shortly  after  opened  a  school  for  the  na- 
tives also,  which  was  quickly  tilled ;  and  the  peconiaiy 
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return  of  this  enterprise,  together  with  the  additional 
income  which  Carey  received  for  his  services  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  government  college  at  Fort  William,  en- 
abled these  good  people  in  a  short  time  to  render  their 
mission  nearly  independent  of  home  support.  The  Bap- 
tbts  of  England,  however,  failed  to  appreciate  these 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Carey,  and  Marsh- 
man,  and  Ward,  and  much  fault  was  found  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  general  society.  "■  There  were  among 
them  many  men  of  good  intentions,  but  without  breadth 
of  views,  and  used  to  snuill  economies.  They  listened 
to  false  reports,  censured  without  Sufficient  information, 
pinched  their  missions,  and  dictated  the  management, 
so  that  to  deal  with  them  was  but  a  vexation  of  spirit. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  American  subscribers  [American 
Baptists  joined  their  English  brethren  until  Judson 
went  out  from  the  American  society]  sent  a  most  vex- 
atious and  absurd  remonstrance  against  any  part  of  their 
contributions  for  training  young  men  to  the  ministry 
being  employed  in  teaching  science.  'As  if,*  said  Dr. 
Marehman,  *  youths  in  America  could  be  educated  for 
ministers  without  learning  science.'  ** 

Had  the  government  of  the  mission  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  acquainted,  by  personal  experience,  with  the 
needs  of  the  Serampore  Brethren,  any  misunderstanding 
springing  up  could  easily  have  been  allayed ;  but,  man- 
aged by  the  class  of  men  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the 
disagreement  between  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Serampore  missionaries  (originating  in  1817) 
lasted  for  some  time,  and  even  seriously  threatened  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  In  1822  Dr.  Marshman  had 
dispatched  his  son  John  to  England  to  restore  pleasant 
relations.  The  disagreement  continuing,  Dr.  Marshman 
decided  to  go  before  the  society  in  person,  and  in  1826 
returned  home.  But  even  he  failed  in  his  mission ;  and 
in  1827,  after  much  argument,  the  matter  ended  in  the 
separation  of  the  Serampore  mission  from  the  general 
society.  To  a  man  like  Dr.  Marshman,  now  hoary  with 
age,  this  matter  became  a  serious  annoyance,  and  his 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind  were  greatly  impaired. 
Additional  trouble  came  when  the  ownership  of  the 
buildings  at  the  Serampore  mission  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  the  home  society  naturally  enough  claiming  the 
property,  although  it  had  been  secured  mainly  by  the 
hard  labors  of  Carey  and  Marshman.  In  1823,  Dr. 
Marshman*s  trials  had  become  very  heavy.  At  that 
time  ^.  Ward  was  taken  away  by  cholera.  **  For  twen- 
ty-three years  had  the  threefold  cord  between  Carey, 
Marshman,  and  Ward  been  unbroken.  They  had  lived 
together  like  brothers,  alike  in  aim  and  pur|)oses,  each 
supplying  what  the  other  lacked;  and  the  distress  of 
the  parting  was  terrible,  especially  to  Dr.  Marshman, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  friend's  illness,  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  deafness,  temporary  indeed,  but  for  some 
days  total,  so  that  he  could  only  watch  the  final  strug- 
gle without  hearing  a  single  word."  His  mental  strength 
was  even  then  sorely  tried,  for  "he  wrote  as  if  he  longed 
to  be  with  those  whose  toils  and  sorrows  were  at  an 
end."  Greater  was  the  shock  that  the  treatment  of  the 
home  society  brought  upon  him.  "  Morbid  attacks  of 
depression  came  on,  during  which  he  wandered  about 
unable  to  apply  himself  so  much  as  even  to  vrrite  a  let- 
ter." June  9,  1834,  Dr.  Carey  died,  and  he  was  lea 
alone  to  defend  his  cause.  In  1836  a  daughter  of  his, 
who  had  married  the  afterwards  so  celebrated  Christian 
soldier  of  the  British  army,  Henry  Havelock,  barely 
escaped  with  her  life  from  her  bungalow,  which  had 
caught  fire,  losing  one  of  her  three  children,  a  baby,  in 
the  flames.  The  nervous  excitement  which  this  affair 
cause<l  Dr.  Marshman  prostrated  him  completely,  and 
he  died  Dec  6, 1837.  A  few  days  previous  to  this  event 
arrangements  had  been  concluded  in  London  for  the  re- 
union of  the  Serampore  Mission  with  the  parent  society, 
and  for  retaining  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  superintendence. 

By  severe  and  diligent  labor  Dr.  Marshman  had  ac- 
quiretl  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit, 
fkod  Chinese  languages.  Into  the  Chinese  he  translated 
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the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  also  wrote 
A  Dissericttum  on  the  Charac/ert  and  Sounds  of  the  Chi* 
nese  LcmguaQe  (1809,  4to) :— 7%«  Work$  ofConfuciuM^ 
containmg  the  oriymal  Text,  with  a  Tramlaium  (1811, 
4to,  reviewed  in  London  Quarterfy  Review^  xi,  382)  :— 
ClavU  Simca: — Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar^  icith  a 
PreHminary  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Col* 
loquial  Medium  of  the  Chinese  (Serampore,  1814).  In 
Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  he  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Sanscrit  grammar  in  1815,  and  a  Ben- 
galee and  Englbh  dictionary  in  1825.  In  1827  he  put>- 
lished  an  abridgment  of  the  dictionary.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  Rammohun  Roy  (q.v.), 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  among  hb  country- 
men in  India  by  hb  spirited  attacks  upon  idolatry,  and 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  The  Precepts  oj 
Jesu*^  the  Guide  to  Peace ^  in  which,  while  exalting  the 
precepts,  he  asperses  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man answered  thb  work  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Friend  of  India  (a  periodioil  issued  by  the  Serampore 
missionaries),  subsequently  republbhed  in  book  form 
(Lond.  1822),  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  A  tone- 
ment  of  Jesus  Christy  in  reply  to  Rammohun  Roy^  of  Cal" 
cutta.  In  1824  appeared  a  second  London  edition  of 
Rammohun  Roy's  work,  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  and  containing  a  reply  to  Dr.  Marshman. 
In  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Marshman's  character  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Cox's  History  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  he  b  spoken  of  as  "  possessed  of  great 
mental  power  and  diligence,  of  firmness  bordering  upon 
obstinacy,  and  of  much  wariness."  See  Lond,  Gent,  May, 
1888,  pt.  ii,  p.  216;  English  Cydopadia  of  Biography 
(1857),  iv,  120;  Kaye,  Christianity  in  Indian  ch.  vii; 
ifonge.  Pioneers  and  Founders  (Lond.  1872, 12mo),  ch.  v ; 
Trevor,  India ^  its  Natives  and  Missions^  p.  816 ;  Marsh- 
man (J.),  Life  and  Times  of  Carey ^  Marsltnum,  and 
Ward  (Lond,  1859,  2  vob.  8vo;  popular  ed.,  N.  Y.  1867, 
12mo). 

Maniac, Council  op  (Concilium  Marsiacense)ywu 
held  Dec  8, 1826,  by  William  de  Flavaconr,  archbbhop 
of  Anch,  and  hb  suffragans.  The  proceedings  are  of 
little  interest.  Thb  council  establbhed  the  feast  of  S. 
Martha,  the  sister  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  celebrated  on 
the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  August.  See  Landon,  J/on- 
ual  of  Councils,  p.  890. 

Marsile,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and  theoIogUn,  was 
bom  at  Inghen,  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht.  He  was  can- 
on and  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Saint- Andrew,  at  Co- 
logne, and  when  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  founded 
the  academy  of  Heidelberg  in  1386,  he  called  Marsile  to 
a  professorship  of  philosophy.  He  died  there  Aug.  20, 
1394.  Tritenhemius  attributes  to  him  a  Dialectic,  and 
some  comments  on  Aristotle  and  on  Peter  Lombard. 
Fabricius  adds  that  his  commentaries  on  the  four  books 
of  the  Sentences  were  published  in  Strasburg  in  1501, 
folio.  A  volume  published  at  La  Haye  (1497,  foL)  con- 
tains the  first  two  books  of  the  Sentences,  with  the  criti- 
cism of  D'Inghen.— Fabricius,  Hibl,  med,  et  inf,  Latin, ; 
Diet,  des  Sciences  philos, ;  B.  Haureau,  De  la  Philos,  sco^ 
last,  ii,  483 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GenSrale,  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

MarsiliiiB,  FiciNus.    SeeFiciNus. 

MarsiliuB  op  Padua,  an  eminent  opponent  of  the 
papacy',  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century, 
and  was  probably  a  native  of  Italy.  He  first  attracted 
notice  at  the  University  of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  bter 
at  that  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and 
also  paid  some  attention  to  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
theology,  and  in  1812  became  rector.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1824  that  he  became  particularly  noted.  In 
that  year  he  composed  hb  principal  work.  Defensor  pa- 
ciss,dere  imperatoria  et  pontifcia.  In  thb  work,  writ- 
ten in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  Loub  IV,  the  Bava- 
rian, and  against  tlie  papacy,  he  describes  the  papacy  of 
hb  time  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  peace  and  pros% 
perity,  supporting  hb  assertion  by  a  reference  to  events 
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then  current,  e.  g.  the  quarrel  of  Boniface  VllI  with 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  arrogance  of  Clement  V 
towards  the  emperor  Henry  VII,  and  the  treatment  ac- 
corded by  pope  John  XXI 1,  then  reigning,  to  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  In  order  to  prevent  such  scandals  for  the 
future,  he  declares  that  the  axe  roust  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  evil;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  consider,  1,  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  tod  of  the  state,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  peace  and  quietness  as  the  highest  good  of  social 
life ;  2,  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  opposing 
to  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Curia  a  doctrine 
of  the  Church  which  he  grounds  on  reason,  tradition. 
Scripture,  history,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  leading 
thoughts  are  these :  (1)  The  official  duties  and  authority 
of  every  priest  are  confined  to  the  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  sacraments.  His  power  is  spiritual  and  mor- 
al; the  civil  power  alone  may  employ  force,  and  the 
priest,  even  if  he  be  bishop  or  pope,  is  subject  to  the 
civil  power.  (2)  All  priests,  whatever  their  name,  are 
equal  in  spiritual  rank  and  authority ;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  apostolic  Church  between  bishops  and 
presbyters;  and  the  N.  T.  shows  that  there  was  no  pri- 
macy of  Peter,  but  that  the  apostles  were  all  equaL  In 
externals  and  non-essentials  there  may  be  distinctions 
between  priests,  and  gradations  of  office,  so  far  as  cir^ 
cumstauces  require,  but  as  a  merely  human  arrange- 
ment. (3)  There  is  only  one  divinely-appointed  Head 
of  the  Church— Christ  himself.  (4)'The  highest  au- 
thority on  earth  in  ecclesiastical  matters  does  not  inhere 
in  a  single  priest  or  bishop,  not  even  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  in  a  general  council,  composed  as  well  of  in- 
teUigent  laymen,  who  are  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  of 
priests.  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  general  council  is  the  prop- 
er exponent  and  organ  of  the  Church.  The  pope  has 
not  even  authority  to  convene  a  council,  since  the  case  is 
possible  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  conduct  which  it- 
self would  require  the  attention  of  a  general  council. 
This  authority,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  as 
supreme  lawgiver.  (5)  The  Scriptures,  including  what 
must  be  necessarily  inferred  from  their  teaching,  alone 
deserve  an  unconditional  assent.  The  principles  thus 
submitted  by  Marstlius  found  a  practical  application  in 
1338,  when  the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol  sought  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  John  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  marry 
a  son  of  the  emperor;  a  step  which  was  sanctioned 
by  Louis  IV  (in  1342),  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  were  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  in 
which  marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  public 
opinion  everywhere  censuring  the  emperor's  action. 
Both  Marsiltus  and  the  learned  Franciscan,  William  Oc- 
cam, came  forward  in  the  emperor's  defence,  in  a  work 
bearing  the  title  in  each  case,  TractcUm  de  jurisdictione 
JmpercUorii  in  causis  matrimonialibiis.  They  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  Marsilius  treating  especially 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Occam  of 
the  dispensation  on  account  of  consanguinity.  Mareil- 
ius  here  also  advanced  the  principle,  that  the  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Word  are  to  decide  on  the  sufficien- 
cy of  any  reason  for  divorce  under  the  divine  law,  but 
that  the  sovereign  legislator  must  decide,  on  grounds 
of  human  law,  whether  such  sufficient  reason  exists  in 
any  given  case.  Because  of  his  work  Defensor  pacis^ 
Marsiltus  was  placed  under  the  ban  in  1327.  His  death 
is  generally  assigned  to  1328,  but  Louis  IV  speaks  of 
him  as  li\'ing,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  pope  Benedict,  in 
1336,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  work  on  marriage,  which  appeared  in  1342.  He 
must  therefore  have  lived  until  after  that  date.  In  his 
life  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  determined  opposers 
of  the  unlimited  pretensions  of  the  papacy ;  and  in  his 
views  of  the  headship  of  the  Church  as  centring  in 
Christ,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  furnishing  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Church,  we  recognise  him 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  His  works  were 
published  in  Goldast*s  Monarchia  s,  Rom,  imp,  (Frankf. 
1668).     See  Schrdckh,  Kirchengesch,  xxxi,  79  sq. ;  Ne- 


ander,  Christian  Dogm,  ii,  699  sq.;  Milman,  fJiit.  of 
Latin  Chistianity^  vii,  89  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUtip, 
XX,  109  sq.;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  vi,  896 
sq.;  Friedberg,  ZeiUch./,  Kirckmreckt  (Tubing.  1869), 
viii,  69  ^. 

Mart  ("^HD,  tachar'y  Isa.  xxiii,  3 ;  also  spoken  of 
what  is  gained  from  traffic,  proJUy  wealth,  "  merchan- 
dise," Prov.  iii,  14;  Isa.  xlv,  14),  a  trading-place  or  em- 
porium. The  root  signifies  to  travel  about  as  traders, 
buying  and  selling ;  thus  pointing  out  at  once  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  from  the 
earliest  age  to  the  present.  See  Commebcr;  Mab- 
kict;  Merchant. 

Marteilhe,  Jean,  a  French  martyr  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  was  bom  at  Bergerac  in  1684,  and  was  con- 
demned in  1702  to  the  galleys  at  Dunkirk,  where  be 
spent  seven  years.  He  died  in  1777.  See  The  Hu- 
ffuenot  Galley-Slave  (New  York,  1867) ;  Quartaiy  Review 
(July),  1866. 

Martol,  Andr^  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Montauban  in  1618;  studied  theology  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Saint-Affiique.  In 
1647  he  was  called  to  Montauban  to  fill  the  same  office. 
In  1653  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Reformed 
academy  of  that  town;  he  was  rector  there  in  1660,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Puylaureus.  Although  very  re- 
served in  all  that  could  wound  the  pretensions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  was  nevertheless  involved  in  a  suit 
instituted  against  the  pastors  of  Puylaureus,  who  were 
accused  of  having  received  into  the  Church  those  who, 
once  converted  to  Romanism,  had  relapsed  into  Protea- 
tantism,  contrary  to  the  royal  prescriptions  of  April, 
1663,  of  June,  1665,  and  of  April,  1666.  He  was  con- 
ducted with  them  to  the  prisons  of  Toulouse.  The  at- 
tention of  the  government  was  particularly  directed  to 
him ;  it  was  hoped  that  if  they  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  him  an  abjuration,  his  example  would  draw  a  great 
number  of  his  fellow-reformers,  and  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  to  those  who  only  asked  a  pretext  for  passing 
over  to  Romanism.  His  moderation,  moreover,  induced 
them  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  success.  Conse- 
(luently  they  endeavored  to  move  him  aometiroes  by 
menaces,  sometimes  by  promises.  All  was  useless,  and 
they  finally  liberated  him.  After  the  re>'ocation  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes,  the  ministers  of  Montauban  and  of  ihe 
neighboring  churches  retired  to  Ilolland.  Martel  pre- 
ferred Switzerland,  and  withdrew  to  the  canton  of  Beane, 
where  he  very  soon  obtained  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
principal  churches.  He  died  at  Berne  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Of 
Martel's  productions,  we  have  Response  a  la  m^thode  de 
M,  U  cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Rouen,  1674, 4to).  This  re- 
ply, said  Cathala-Couture,  indicates  in  the  author  a  pro- 
found knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  propriety  far  removed  from  the  bitterness  and  fanat^ 
icism  which  prevail  ordinarily  in  the  greater  part  of 
controversial  works : — De  Natura  Fidei  et  de  Gratia  ef- 
ficaci  (Montauban,  1653,  4to): — inaugural  thesis — a 
number  of  theses  which  he  delivered,  during  his  presi- 
dency, to  the  scholars  of  the  academy  of  Montauban, 
from  1656  to  1674 :— a  collection  of  sermons  that  Catha- 
la-Couture attributes  to  him,  without,  however,  giving 
their  titles  in  detaiL  See  Cathala-iOonture,  HitL  dm 
Querci,  vol  iii ;  Haag,  La  France  Protest. ;  Bayle,  A  ok- 
velles  iMtres  (La  Haye,  1739),  p.  814, 315 ;  Hoefcr,  Nottv. 
Biog,  Generale,  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Martdne,  Edmund,  a  learned  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  in  the  diocese  of  Dijon, 
Dec  22, 1 654^  After  completing  his  studies,  he  took  the 
vows  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.Remi,  at  Rheims^ 
Sept.  8,  1672.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
thorough  acquainunce  with  the  ancient  ascetic  writen, 
and  was  sent  by  the  superiors  of  the  Congregation  of 
SuMaur,  upon  whom  his  convent  depended,  to  the  heart- 
quarters  of  the  order,  St.  Germain  des  Pt^  at  Paris. 
Here  he  was  placed  under  the  guidance,  and  ei\{oy«4 
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the  friendship  of  the  great  lights  D^Acheiy  and  Ma- 
billon.  He  soon  afterwards  published  his  Commeniarius 
in  rrgulam  S,  P.  Benedicti  (Paris,  1690, 4to),  which  met 
with  great  success.  He  was  well  versed  in  monastic 
aichiBology,  and,  encouraged  by  Mabillon,  published  next 
De  Aniiquia  monadU>ruM  ritibus  libri  quwque  (Lugd. 
1690, 2  vols.  4to).  He  was  then  sent  to  the  convent  of 
Marmoutier,  where  he  remained  several  years,  continu- 
ing his  studies,  and  imbibing  the  strong  ascetic  views 
of  Claudius  Martin,  whose  biography  he  wrote  upon  the 
death  of  Martin.  His  exaggerated  praise  of  thb  my»- 
tic  ascetist  seemed  to  his  superiors  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke ridicule  than  admiration  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  its  publication  was  forbidden.  The  Vie  du  vhUra- 
bie  P.  Dom  Claude  Martin,  etc,  was  nevertheless  pub- 
lished either  with  or  without  the  author's  consent  (Tours, 
1697, 8vo).  He  was  exiled  to  Evreux  for  his  insubor- 
dination. He  was,  however,  soon  transferred  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  and  there  assisted  Dom  de 
Sainte  Marthe  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Here  he  republished  the  life  of  Martin,  and 
added  Maxime*  spirituelies  du  venerable  P,  D,  Claude 
Martin  (Rouen,  1698, 12mo).  His  next  work,  to  which 
the  above  De  antiqui*  monachorum,  etc.,  was  but  a  pref- 
ace, is  De  antiquis  eccksia  ritibus  (Rotomagi,  1700  sq., 
3  vols.  4to),  and  as  appendix  the  TradaiuM  de  antiqua 
ecclesia  disciplina  in  celebrandu  officii*  (Ludg.  1706, 
4to).  In  1700  he  published  also,  as  a  complement  to 
D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  his  Veierum  tcriptorum  et  man- 
umentorum  .  .  .  coUectio  nova,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  writ- 
ing commentaries  on  the  works  of  ancient  writers.  In 
1708  the  general  chapter  of  his  order  sent  him  on  a  jour- 
ney through  France,  to  visit  all  the  libraries,  and  to  col- 
let^ documents  for  a  new  GaUia  Christiima.  Dom  Ur- 
ainus  Durand  (q.v.)  was  given  him  as  colleague  in  1709, 
and  after  fux  years  thus  employed  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches was  published  under  the  title  Thesaurus  novus 
Aneedotorum  (Paris,  1717,  5  vols.  foL),  and  Voyage,  lit- 
tiraire  de  deux  reliyieux  Benedictins,  etc.  (Paris,  1717, 
4to).  In  the  same  year  he  was  allowed  by  chancellor 
D'Aguesseau  to  compile  a  new  collection  of  the  works 
of  French  historical  write;^  more  complete  than  that  of 
Andrew  Duchesne,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  plan  by  political  events.  He  was  now  sent  again, 
with  his  former  colleague,  on  a  literary  journey,  from 
which  they  returned  in  1724.  The  result  of  it  was  the 
Veterum  scriptorum  et  monumentorum  .  .  .  amplissima 
co/^/io  (Paris,  1724-88, 9  vols.  fol.).  In  1734  he  feU  into 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  bull 
UmgemtitSj  thereafter  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies,  and  in  1738  published  a  much  enlarged  edition 
of  his  arcluBological  works.  He  also  continued  Mabil- 
lon*s  A  nnales  ordinis  S,  Benedicti,  torn,  vi,  ab  anno  Chris- 
ti  1117  ad  1157  (Paris,  1739),  and  prepared  a  continua- 
tion of  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  ordinis  8.  Benedicti,  and  an 
edition  of  the  life  and  works  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
He  also  asked  permission  to  publish  a  I/isioire  de  la  Con- 
griqation  de  S.  Maur,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  its 
too  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  monastic  life.  He  died 
June  20, 1789.  See  Tassin,  Hist.  Litt,  de  la  Congr,  de  S, 
Maur;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  Histor.;  Mercure  de  France,  Au- 
gust, 1739 ;  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre,  vol  xii,  n.  249 ;  Chris- 
tian Observer,  voL  xviii ;  Dowling,  Inlrod,  to  Ch,  Hist, ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop,  ix,  1 19 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
nh-ale,  xxxtii,  1003 ;  Pierer,  Unieersal-Lexikon,  x,  926. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Mar'tha  (Map^ct,  of  unknown  signification,  but  a 
Syriac  prop,  name  [Kril^]  according  to  Plutarch,  Vit, 
Mar,  17),  a  Jewess,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany  (Luke 
X,  88,  40,  41;  John  xi,  1-89;  xii,  2).  See  Lazarus. 
From  the  house  at  Bethany  being  called  "  her  house,*' 
in  Luke  x,  88,  and  from  the  leading  part  which  Martha 
is  alwa3rs  seen  to  take  in  domestic  matters,  it  has  seemed 
to  some  that  she  was  a  vridow,  to  whom  the  house  at 
Bethany  belonged,  and  with  whom  her  brother  and  sis- 


ter lodged ;  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  the  common  opin- 
ion that  the  sisters  managed  the  household  of  their 
brother  is  more  probable.  Jesus  was  intimate  with  this 
family,  and  their  house  was  often  his  home  when  at  Je- 
rusalem, being  accustomed  to  retire  thither  in  the  even- 
ing, after  having  spent  the  day  in  the  city.  The  point 
which  the  evangelists  bring  out  most  distinctly  with 
respect  to  Martha  lies  in  the  contrariety  of  disposition 
between  her  and  her  sister  Mary.  The  first  notice  of 
Christ's  visiting  this  family  occurs  in  Luke  x,  38-42. 
He  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  sisters,  and 
Martha  soon  hastened  to  provide  suitable  entertainment 
for  the  Lord  and  his  followers,  while  Mary  remained  in 
his  presence,  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  sa- 
cred words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  active,  bustling 
solicitude  of  Martha,  anxious  that  the  best  things  in 
the  house  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  Master's 
use  and  solace,  and  the  quiet  earnestness  of  Mary,  more 
desirous  to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  hearing 
his  instructions  than  to  minister  to  his  personal  wants, 
strongly  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in  the  characters 
of  the  two  sisters.  (See  bishop  Hall's  observations  on 
this  subject  in  his  Contemplations,  iii,  4,  Nos.  17,  28,  24.) 
She  needs  the  reproof, "  One  thing  is  needful  ;**  but  her 
love,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised  as 
true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xi, 
8).  The  part  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi,  20-40)  is  entirely  and  beautifully  in  accord- 
ance with  their  previous  history  (see  Tholuck,  Comment, 
ad  loc).  The  facts  recorded  of  her  indicate  a  character 
devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of  devotion, 
sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accepting  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion, but  not  rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the 
future  only,  but  to  the  present.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  Martha  save  that  some  time  after,  at  a  supper 
given  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  Bethany,  she,  as 
usual,  busied  herself  in  the  external  service.  Lazarus, 
so  marvellously  restored  from  the  grave,  sat  with  her 
guests  at  table.  "Martha  served,"  and  Mary  occupied 
her  favorite  station  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  she 
bathed  with  her  tears,  and  anomted  with  costly  oint^ 
ment  (John  xii,  1,  2).  See  Mary.  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  drawbacks  upon  Martha's  character,  so  viv- 
idly painted  in  the  Gospels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
genuine  piety  and  love  for  the  Savioiur.  A.D.  29.  See 
Niemeyer,  Charakt,  i,  66;  and  Schulthess,  Neueste  theoL 
Nachricht,  1828,  ii,  413.  According  to  tradition,  she 
went  with  her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles, 
gathered  round  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and, 
true  to  her  former  character,  led  them  to  a  life  of  active 
ministration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make  her 
victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the  country. 
The  town  of  Tarascon  boasted  of  possessing  her  remains, 
and  claimed  her  as  its  patron  saint  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
and  Brev,  Rom,  in  JuL  29;  Fabridi  Lux  Evangel  p. 
388). 

Martha,  Order  of,  is  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Martha 
of  Pontarlier,  ete.  The  aim  of  this  female  order  is  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  poor  children.     See  Hospital  Sistkrs. 

Marthe,  Anns  Brioet,  a  French  nun,  called  Sister 
Martha,  bom  at  Besan^on  in  1749,  deserves  a  place  here 
for  her  devotion  during  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
wars  that  foUowcd  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  of  prisoners  of  all  nations.  She  died  in  1824.  The 
Martha  Order  (q.  v.)  is  named  after  her. 

Martianay,  Jban,  a  learned  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur,  was  bom  at  St.  Sever  Cap.  in  the  diocese  of  Air(>, 
Dec  30, 1647.  In  1667  he  entered  the  convent  of  La 
Daurade,  at  Toulouse.  He  now  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  Bibli- 
cal literature,  both  of  which  he  afterwards  taught  in 
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colleges  of  his  order.  Daring  his  residence  at  Bor- 
deaux he  wrote  a  work  against  the  chronological  sys- 
tem of  Pezron,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  called  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  order, 
the  abbey  of  Su  Germain  des  Pres,  and  intrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Je- 
rome. In  1690  he  published  h'la  prodromut  of  this  work, 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  preceding 
editions.  His  edition  was  violently  attacked  by  Simon 
and  Leclerc,  but  Martianay  as  vigorously  defended  it 
This  controversy  lasted  a  long  time,  yet  did  not  prevent 
him  from  publishing  a  large  number  of  works,  more  re- 
markable for  their  learning  and  ingenuity  than  for  large- 
ness of  thought  or  critical  acumen.  He  died  June  16, 
1717.  Among  his  works  we  notice  the  above-mentioned 
edidon  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  (Paris,  1693-1706,  6 
vols,  fol.)  '.—De/erue  du  (exte  ffebreu  ttdela  chronoioffie 
de  la  VuigaU  (Par.  1689)  -.—ConHnuation  de  la  Defense  du 
texte,  etc  (Par.  1693).  In  both  these  works  he  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  that  less  than  4000  years  elapsed  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  advent  of  Christ  :— 
Traites  de  la  cormaissance  et  de  la  viriU  de  PEciiture 
SainU  (Paris,  1694-95, 4  vols.)  r—rrcii^^  mithodique^  <m 
mamere  d'expUquer  VEcriture  par  le  aecours  de*  trois 
syntaxes,  la  propre^  lajiguree^  et  rharmonique  (1704) : — 
Vie  de  St,  Jerome  (1706)  i^Uarmome  anaUftique  deplu- 
rieurt  sem  caches  et  rapports  incotmus  de  VAncien  et  du 
Nouveau  Testament  {1708)  :^£ssais  de  Traduction  ou 
Remarques  sur  les  traductions  Frangaises  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (\709):—Le  Nouveau  Testament  traduit  en 
Franfcas  sur  la  Vulgate  (1712)  '.—Methode  sacree^  pour 
apprendre  a  expliquer  VEcriture  sainte  par  FEcriture 
meme  (1716);  etc.  See  Journal  des  SavantSf  Aug.  9, 
1717 ;  Hist.  Litt,  de  la  Conqreg,  de  St,  Maur,  p.  882-897 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  Ix,  120;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GeneraU,  xxxiv,  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Martien,  William  Stockton,  a  ruling  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1798.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  received  an  early  Chris- 
tian education.  In  1828  he  commenced  business,  and 
in  1830,  in  connection  with  others,  engaged  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  The  Presbyterian^  of  which  he  continued 
to  be  the  chief  proprietor  and  publisher  until  1861.  .  In 
1833  he  commenced  the  publication  of  religious  books, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  issued  many  works  of  standard 
religious  character.  In  1846  he  was  elected  and  ordained 
ruling  elder,  in  which  office  he  continued  to  labor  in  the 
Sabbath  and  mission  schools  belonging  to  the  congrega- 
tion until  his  death,  April  16, 1861.  Mr.  Martien  was  a 
man  of  great  enterprise  and  efficiency  in  the  Church — 
faitliful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
trust,  wise  in  counsels,  and  emiiieuily  giiiuU  in  man- 
agement. See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^  1862,  p. 
142. 

Martin  {St,)  of  Braoa,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  bom  in  Pannouia  about  the  be- 
gianing  of  the  6th  century.  In  his  youth  he  vbited 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  He  afterwards  went  to 
(ialicia,  in  Spain,  where  he  did  much  to  preserve  or- 
thodoxy among  the  population,  which  inclined  strongly 
to  Arianisro.  He  established  several  convents  there, 
and  was  himself  abbot  of  Dumia  until  about  560.  At 
that  time  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bracara,  now 
Braga,  in  Portugal  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  second 
Council  of  Bracara,  in  563,  against  the  Priscillianists  and 
Arians,  and  in  572  presided  over  the  third  council  at  the 
same  place  on  Church  discipline.  He  died  about  683. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works 
we  notice  Formula  honesta  vita  s,  de  dijjferentiis  quatuor 
virtutum  (in  the  BibL  Pair,  Lugd,  x,  382  sq.,  and  Gal- 
landi  BiU,  Patr,  xii,  273  sq.).  This  work  was  very  well 
received.  The  Sentetttin  ^Fjgtfptiorum  patrum  were  not 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Martin,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  by  Pascho^ius,  deacon  of  the  convent 
of  Dumia,  at  Martin's  instigation  (Kosweyd,  Vit,  Patr, 


[  Antv.  1615],  p.  1002  sq. ;  see  also  Gr^sse,  Handbuch  d, 
aUg,  Literaturgesch,  i%  127).  Some  Latin  poems  of  Mar- 
tin are  to  be  found  in  Sismondif  Opp,  [ed.yen.],  ii,653, 
and  in  Gallandi  Hibl,  Patr,),  But  more  important  than 
all  these  is  his  Collectio  Orientalium  Canonum,  s,  Capit- 
ula  Ixxxiv  coUecta  ex  Grtecis  synodis  et  versa^  etc  (in 
Aguirre,  Cone,  Hisp,  ii,  327  sq.,  and  Mansi,  ix,  846  sq.; 
see  Florez,  Esp,  Sagr,  iv,  151  sq.).  It  is  a  sort  of  trans- 
lated compilation  of,  with  commentaries  on,  the  acts  of 
the  Greek  councils,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  canons  concerning  the  clergy,  the  second  those 
applying  to  the  laity.  See  D.  CzWttingeri  Specimen 
Hungaria  literata  (Francf.  and  Lip.  1711);  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch,  xvii,  392  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enaiklop.  ix» 
122.     (J.N.  P.)  • 

Martin  op  Dunin,  a  noted  Polish  Koraan  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bora  in  the  village  of  Wal,  near  Rawa, 
Prassian  PoUnd,  Nov.  11, 1774.  Until  his  twelfth  year 
he  was  kept  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Rawa ;  was  then  en- 
tered a  student  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Broroberg ;  but, 
having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Church  and 
her  cause,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  became  a  student 
in  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in  1793.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies,  three  yeara  afVer,  he  was  ordained 
subdeacon ;  later,  by  papal  dispensation,  successively  dea- 
con and  priest,  when  he  returned  to  his  narive  country, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  lost  its  independence,  and 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prussians 
Martin  himself  was  now  a  Prussian  subject,  but  he  took 
a  position  in  the  diocese  of  Cracowa,  and  was  thus  in 
the  employ  of  that  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Poland  under  control  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. In  1808  the  archbishop  of  Guesen,  count  Rae- 
zynski,  called  him  to  Gnesen,  and  conferred  upon  Mar- 
tin first  a  canonicate  in  the  metropolitan  church,  and 
shortly  af^er  made  him  auditor.  Thereafter  honon  came 
fast  and  freely.  In  1815  he  was  noade  chancellur  of  the 
metropolitan  chapter;  in  1824  master  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Posen,  and  shortly  after  was  intrusted  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  with  the  supervision  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  the  diocese.  In  1829  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  capitular  vicar  and  general-ad- 
ministrator, and  in  1831  was  honored  with  the  archie- 
ptscopal  chair  of  Gnesen  and  Pbsen.  This  position  came 
to  him  in  an  hour  when  great  discretion  and  sinwig 
nerve  were  required  of  Romish  prelates  on  Prussian  ter- 
ritory. The  discontent  of  the  Poles  in  1830,  and  the  re- 
bellion in  which  it  resulted,  caused  the  government  of 
Frederick  William  HI  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
priesthood  of  the  papal  Church.  It  was  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  latter  was  leagued  with  the  revolutionists. 
Poland  had  ever  been  a  devoted  daughter  of  Rome; 
Prussia  decidedly  Protestant,  the  most  daring  opponent 
of  papal  interests.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  would  hesitate  to  work  for  the  restoration 
of  Polish  independence?  Has  not  even  in  our  day  the 
Prussian  government  all  it  can  do  to  ctmtn^  the  iciest- 
hood  in  that  section  of  her  territory?  See  Posen.  To 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  revolutionary  tendencies 
among  the  priesthood,  the  Pmssian  govemment  inau- 
gurated a  new  policy,  the  execution  of  which  resulted 
in  a  spirited  contest  between  the  representative  of  Rome, 
our  Martin  of  Dunin,  and  the  secular  authority  of  the 
province  of  Posen.  The  difficulties  commenced  at  the 
seat  of  the  metropolitan.  A  school  for  the  education  of 
Romish  priests  was  sustained  at  this  place  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Hitherto  the  instructors  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Church  for  whose  ser\'ice  it  was  intended,  but  now 
the  govemment  insisted  upon  its  right  to  choose  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  professorships.  The  archbishop  pro- 
tested, but  the  govemment  proceeded  without  any  re- 
gard to  his  opposition.  Fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the 
fiame  in  1837.  By  the  bull  Magna  nobis  admiratinms, 
issued  by  pope  Benedict  XIV  (June  27,  1748),  mixed 
marriages  were  made  possible  only  by  special  dispenaa- 
tiou  from  the  iwpe,  and,  when  pennissioQ  waa  gnalt 
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ed,  the  children  of  tach  unions  were  demanded  for 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Poland  had  conceded  this  point 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  the  Prussian  government  in 
1887  declared  that  in  its  territory  no  such  dispensation 
was  needed,  nor  any  understanding  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious education  of  any  children  from  such  a  union. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  arch- 
bishop held  to  be  illega],  and  he  stoutly  asserted  his 
right  to  dissent  from  the  decision  of  all  secular  author- 
ity. Had  he  rested  here,  and  awaited  the  settlement  of 
this  difficulty  between  the  pope  of  Rome  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  all  would  have  been  welL  Martin,  however, 
proceeded  at  once  to  inaugurate  measures  which  clearly 
revealed  him  as  a  plotter  against  the  government  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold.  He  secretly  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  clergy  of  his  dioceses,  and  threatened  with 
excommunication  any  and  all  priests  who  should  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  government  without  his  consent. 
Promptly  the  government,  after  hearing  of  this  pro- 
cedure, arrested  the  archbishop,  and  brought  him  to 
trial,  and  he  was  condemned  to  six  months*  confinement 
in  a  fortress,  incapacitated  for  office,  and  burdened  with 
the  expense  of  his  trial.  Previous  to  his  arrest  the  gov- 
ernment had  addressed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Posen,  and  had  assured  them  of  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  heretofore,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  the  priesthood  remained 
firmly  bound  to  the  interests  of  their  religious  shepherd, 
and  no  sooner  had  Martin  of  Dunin  been  condemned 
and  imprisoned  at  the  fortress  of  Colberg  (Oct.  4, 1839), 
than  the  Romanists  of  the  two  archiepiscopal  sees  went 
into  mourning.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  occurred  near 
the  closing  days  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  HI. 
The  wife  (now  queen  widow)  of  Frederick  William  IV 
(who  came  to  the  throne  in  1840),  herself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  no  doubt  instrumental  in  securing  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  archbishop  and  her  royal  spouse. 
Martin  returned  to  Posen  Aug.  6, 1840,  and  died  Dec.  26. 
1842.  See  Pohl,  Martin  ran  Dunin  (3farienburg,  1843, 
8vo) ;  Aschbach,  Kirckcn^Lexikon,  s.  v.  See  also  Pbus- 
8IA.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin  (St.)  of  Tours,  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  bom  in  Pannonia  about  the  year 
816.  He  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and,  at  the  desire  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  military  man,  entered  the  army 
under  Constantine  I,  who  was  then  emperor.  When 
eighteen  years  old  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
was  baptized,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  went  to  Gaul, 
and  there  became  a  pupil  and  follower  of  St.  Hilarius 
(q.v.)  Pictaviensis.  He  quitted  the  army,  and  zealous- 
ly devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. On  a  visit  to  Lombardy,  wishing  to  see  his 
parents  again,  who  were  Arians,  Martin  reproved  the 
inhabitants  for  their  views.  They  took  his  liberty  un- 
kindly ;  he  was  imprisoned  and  flogged  by  order  of  the 
magistrates  of  Milan.  He  then  retired  to  a  neighbor- 
ing village  with  a  few  adherents,  but  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  he  at- 
tempted to  return  to  Gaul.  That  country,  however,  was 
also  a  prey  to  religious  dissensions;  Hilarius  himself 
had  been  banished  to  Poitiers,  and  Martin  therefore  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Gairinaria,  in  the  Tyrean  Sea. 
When  St.  Hilarius  was  restored  to  bis  Church  in  860, 
Martin  hastened  back  to  him,  and  with  his  assent  re- 
tired to  the  wilds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  place  now  called  Ligug^.  Here  he  was  soon  joined 
by  others,  and  thus  arose  the  convent  of  Ligugo,  probably 
the  oldest  monastic  establishment  of  France.  About 
870,  Lidoire,  bishop  or  archbishop  of  Tours,  died,  and  the 
clergy  of  that  diocese  insisted  upon  Martin's  acceptance 
of  the  vacant  see.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  accept 
the  office,  but  he  governed  the  diocese  like  a  convent, 
and  always  lived  himself  in  the  simple  way  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  at  Ligug^.  He  erected  a  convent 
which  became  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Marmoutiers, 
hear  Tours.  Under  his  active  and  vigilant  care  the 
iliocese  attained  great  prosperity,  while  he  himself  be- 


came renowned  for  his  talents  and  hb  virtues,  not  only 
in  the  neighboring  parts,  but  even  throughout  GauL 
When  Maximus,  after  the  murder  of  Gratian,  caused  all 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  who  had  supported  his  rival  to  be 
deposed  or  imprisoned,  Martin  was  sent  by  them  to  the 
court  at  Treves  to  protest  against  this  violence,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  emperor  release<l  all  the  prison- 
ers. On  another  occasion,  when  the  Spanish  bishops 
Idacius  and  Ithacius  besought  Maximus  to  surrender 
Priscillian  and  his  followers  to  the  civil  authorities,  to 
be  executed  as  heretics,  Martin  protested  against  such 
sanguinary  orthodoxy,  and  when,  notwithstanding  his 
protests,  Priscillian  was  executed  by  order  of  the  empe- 
ror, Martin  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  advocated  that  measure.  This  conduct  dis- 
pleased the  emperor,  and  when  Martin,  some  time  after, 
had  occasion  to  ask  the  pardoning  of  Narces  and  Leoca- 
dius,  accused  of  rebeUion,  he  granted  it  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  Martin  would  become  reconciled  with  Itha- 
cius. Martin  submitted,  but  left  Treves  at  once,  and  it 
is  said  expressed  himself  sorry  for  having  purchased  the 
pardon  of  Narces  and  Leocadius  at  that  price.  He  died 
at  Candes  about  896.  His  life  by  his  contemporary, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  age,  and,  in  the  profusion  of 
miraculous  legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take 
iu  place  among  the  lives  of  the  mediaeval  or  modem 
Roman  Church.  The  only  extant  literary  relic  of  Mar- 
tin is  a  short  Cop/ession  of  Faith  on  the  Holy  Trinity ^ 
which  is  published  by  Galland,  hiW,  Patr,  vii,  659.  He 
is  the  first  who,  without  suffering  death  for  the  truth, 
has  been  honored  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  confessor  of 
the  faith.  The  festival  of  his  birth  is  celebrated  on  the 
1  Itb  of  November.  In  Scotland  this  day  still  marks  the 
iiinter-term,  which  is  called  Martinmas  (q.  v.).  In  Ger- 
many, also,  his  memory  continues  to  our  day  among 
the  populace  in  the  celebration  of  the  Marfinalia,  See 
Gregorius  Turon,  J/ist.  Fraticor,  lib.  x ;  Gervaise,  Vie  de 
Saint  Martin  (1699) ;  Dupuy,  Uittoire  de  Saint  Martin 
(1862) ;  Jean  Maan,  MetropoL  Turonensis ;  Hist,  Lift,  de 
la  France,  i,  417 ;  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  xiv,  coL  6 ;  Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  ii,  203  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Fccles,  Hist,  i,  278 ;  Mon- 
talembert.  Monks  of  the  West,  vol  i,  bk.  iti ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  720;  Hoefer,  Nour, 
Hiog,  Genirale,  xxxiv,  14 ;  Hcrzog,  Real-Ewykhp,  ix, 
126  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin  op  Treves,  a  Capuchin  monk,  was  bom 
about  1680,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.  He  took 
the  cowl  at  an  early  age,  and  a  little  later  became  a  lec- 
tor of  theology ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence, 
whose  ravages  broke  up  his  school  in  1666,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  A  catechism  issued  by  him  was 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  public,  and  this  suc- 
cess led  to  the  publication  of  a  great  number  of  works 
for  instruction  and  edification ;  but,  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  Church,  he  did  not  confine 
his  efforts  to  this  field.  He  was  indefatigable  in  preach- 
ing, in  catechizing,  and  in  missionary  work,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  labors  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  archbishoprics  of  Mayence  and  Treves.  H  is  benevo- 
lent spirit  found  expression  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  ministered  to  the  diversified  wants  of  the  people, 
among  whom  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  and  of 
children  claimed  his  especial  notice.  He  is  even  cred- 
ited with  removing  thonis  and  stones  from  the  high- 
ways, and  with  placing  stepping-stones  in  streams  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  Withal,  he  was  a  thor- 
ough ascetic,  eating  neither  flesh  nor  fish,  and  travel- 
ling without  either  hat  or  sandals  in  the  most  inclement 
weather;  and  he  attended  mass  as  often  as  possible  each 
day  for  more  than  twenty  years.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
wont  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the  adoration  of  the  mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  doctrines  he  was 
often  compelled  to  defend  against  opponents.  He  or- 
ganized a  number  of  brotherhoods  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Rhine,  and  rebuilt  many  churches  that  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Thirty-years'  War.     He  died,  after  m 
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brief  illncBS,  SepL  10, 1712.  His  works,  after  being  dis- 
regarded for  a  time,  are  again  offered  to  the  public; 
they  mostly  consist  of  contributions  to  practical  relig- 
ion. The  most  important  are  Christian  Doctrine  (Co- 
logne, 1666)  '.—History  of  the  Church  (1693)  .—Exposi- 
tion of  the  Mass  {1698):- Legends  of  Saints  (1705)  :— 
An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Perfections  (Mayence,  1707): — 
Life  of  Christ  (Mayence  and  Augsburg,  1708).— Wetxer 
u.  Welte  (R.  C),  Kirchen-Lexikony  xii,  771  sq. 

Martin  I,  Pope,  son  of  Fabricius,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Papal  States,  was  called  to  the  papal  chair 
July  5,  640,  as  successor  to  Theodore  I.  The  emperor 
Constans  II  made  every  exertion  to  induce  Martin  to 
approve  a  decree  he  had  promulgated  in  659,  forbidding 
discussions  between  the  orthodox  Romanists  and  the 
Monothclites.  Martin,  on  the  contrary,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome  (the  first  Lateran),  without  the  emper- 
or's consent,  in  Oct.,  649,  in  which  all  heresies,  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  Monothclites,  were  condemned,  and  the 
decrees  of  Heraclius  and  of  Constans  II  denounced.  (See 
for  details  the  article  Latbran  Councils  [1].)  The 
emperor,  enraged  at  this  opposition,  caused  Martin  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  June  19,  653,  and  exiled  him  to  the 
island  of  Naxos.  On  Sept.  17,  654,  the  pope  was  taken 
to  Constantinople,  and  kept  in  prison  there  for  six 
months.  But  he  bore  all  his  trials  with  great  firmness, 
refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  heretics,  and  was  finally 
transported  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  unfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  great- 
est deprivations.  Yet  he  bore  it  all  with  Christian  pa- 
tience, and  died  Sept.  16,  655.  His  body  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Rome.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  Nov.  12.  Eighteen  encyclical  letters 
attributed  to  Martin  are  published  in  the  BUdiotheca 
Patrumy  and  in  Labbe's  Concilio,  See  F.  Pagi,  Brevia- 
riumy  etc,  complectans  illustriora  Pontificum  Romano- 
rum  gesta  coneUiorumy  etc;  Platina, Vita  Pottf.  Roman. ; 
Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  des  souverains  Pontifes  Ro- 
mainsy  vol.  i ;  Bower,  Hi^,  PopeSy  iii,  44  sq. ;  Riddle,  HisL 
Papacyy  i,  297 ;  Baur,  Dreieimgheitslehrey  voL  i  and  ii ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalfy  xxxiv,  18 ;  Neander,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Relujion  and  Church,  iii,  186,  187,  188, 
191 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddiey  ix,  122.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin  II  (Marinus  I),  Pope,  was  bom  at  Monte- 
fiascone,  in  the  Papal  States.  He  was  thrice  sent  to 
Constantinople  (866,  868,  881)  as  papal  legate  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  but  when  he 
was  elected  pope,  Dec.  23,  882,  did  not  continue  in  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  John  YIII,  but  reversed  the 
condemnation  of  Photius,  of  bishop  Formosus  of  Porto, 
and  others.  His  reign  lasted  only  fourteen  months. 
He  died  Feb.  14,  884.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  EccL  iii,  542 ; 
F.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontificum  Romanorumy  etc ;  Mu- 
ratori,  A  nn,  ItoL ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  HisU  des  souve- 
raitu  Poniifes  RomcUnsy  ii,  141 ;  Bower,  Hist.  PopeSy  v, 
101  sq.;  hXdd\9y Hist. PaparyyUy 32;  HoefetyNouv.Biog. 
(Jeneraie^  xxxiv,  18;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  ix, 
124. 

Martin  IH  (called  by  some  Marinus  IT),  Pope,  a 
Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  Stephen  VIII  in  942.  He 
died  only  four  years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aga- 
petua  II.  Martin  III  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
noble  Christian  exemplar. 

Martin  IV  (Simon  de  la  Brie)y  Pope,  was  probably 
a  native  of  Tourainc,  France,  and  of  humble  origin.  He 
was  educated  at  Toiu^  and  there  entered  the  Franciscan 
order.  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  favored  him,  and  gave 
him  a  position  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  In  1262  he 
was  created  cardinal  by  pope  Urban  IV,  and  by  pope 
(Jregory  X  was  appointed  apostolical  legate  to  the 
French  courL  He  continiic<l  in  this  office  under  the 
popes  Hadrian  V,  John  XXI,  and  Nicholas  III ;  but  upon 
the  decease  of  the  last  named  (Aug.  22, 1280)  he  was 
elected  successor  in  the  papal  chair  in  1281,  through  the 
influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
The  "  Sicilian  Vespers"  (q.  v.),  in  1282,  having  ejected 


Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  came  to  the  sapport  of  his 
royal  friend  with  all  his  influence,  and  even  by  the  s^r^ 
itual  censures  he  had  at  his  command  sought  to  main- 
tain French  domination  in  Sicily.  He  excommunicated 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king; 
but  his  excommunication  was  of  no  more  avail  than  the 
arms  of  the  Angevins,  for  the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against 
both.  Martin  also  excommunicated  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror Michael,  and  by  this  measure  widened  the  breach 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  died  in 
1285,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  IV.  It  is  to  the 
use  of  the  censures  of  the  Church  in  the  unpopular  cause 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  that  many  Church  historians  ascribe 
the  decline  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  authority  is 
temporals  which  the  papacy  had  hitherto  exercised. 
Not  only  did  he  lower  the  popular  esteem  of  the  papal 
authority,  but  he  made  himself  a  laughing-stock  by  his 
rashness  and  inability  to  make  good  his  threats.  Let- 
ters of  this  pope  are  found  in  D*Achery,  Spiciley,  iii,  684^ 
His  biography  (Vita)  was  written  by  Bernard, Grindon, 
and  by  MuratorL  See  Muratori,  AnnaH  d^ltaHa,  vii, 
435-442 ;  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  des  souverains  Pon- 
tifes Romainsy  iii,  55-63;  Bower,  HisL  Popes,  vi,  324; 
Hefele,  ConcUiengesch,  vi,  188  sq. ;  Leo,  Ge^ek,  r.  Italien, 
voLiv.    (J.H.W.) 

Martin  V  (Otto  de  CoUmna)y  pope  firom  1417  to 
1431,  was  the  son  of  Agapetus  de  Colonna,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fam- 
ilies of  Italy.  Martin  studied  canon  law  at  Perugia, 
and  on  his  retnm  to  hb  native  city,  Rome,  was  created 
by  Urban  VI  prothonotary  and  referendary;  by  Boni- 
face IX  nuncio  to  the  States  of  Italy ;  under  Innocent 
VII  he  received  the  appointment  of  cardinal  deacon  of 
St.  George  ad  Aulicum  Aureum ;  and  by  John  XXHI  be 
was  appointed  apostolic  legate  for  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  vicar-general  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Umbriiu 
When  Gregory  XII,  because  of  a  breach  of  bis  oath  of 
office,  became  so  unpopular  as  to  be  deserted  by  his  car- 
dinals, Martin  alone  adhered  to  him  steadfastly  until  he 
was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa.  He  was  likewise 
a  faithful  supporter  of  hb  immediate  predecessor,  pope 
John,  and  even  followed  him  in  hb  flight  from  Coo- 
stance,  thus  clearly  foretokening  the  uncompromising 
stand  which  he  afterwards  took  against  all  opposition 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  papal  prerogative. 

The  general  discontent  with  the  abusive  reign  of  pope 
John  XXIII,  which  Gerson,  the  noted  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  severely  attacked,  not  even 
hesitating  to  say  that  the  pontiff  was  "  no  longer  ser- 
vant of  servants,  but  John,  the  lord  of  lords,"  as  well  as 
other  auspicious  events,  had  resulted  in  the  general 
Council  of  Constance  (q.  v.),  whose  moving  spirits  seemed 
determined  on  reform.  Their  two  great  objects  were 
the  restoration  of  the  Church's  unity,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  One  of  their 
first  steps,  largely  influenced  by  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
was  to  depose  pope  John.  There  still  remained,  bow- 
ever,  two  rival  pontiffs,  Benedict  XIII  and  Gregory  XU, 
each  claiming  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  of  these  was  indu(>ed  to  abdicate,  and  the  for- 
mer, being  without  any  temporal  support,  was  ignored 
by  the  council  The  election  of  a  pope  was  forthwith 
considered.  The  choice  fell  upon  cardinal  Otto  de  Co- 
lonna by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  from 
the  five  nations  represented  in  the  council,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  cardinals.  Neander  (CA.  Hid, 
V,  126)  thus  narrates  the  proceedings  for  the  election: 
*'  The  Germans  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  their  own 
wishes  and  interests  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  declar- 
ing themselves  ready  to  give  their  votes  for  an  Italian; 
they  also  prevailed  on  the  Englbh  to  yield.  The  French 
and  Spanbrds  were  refractory  at  first;  but  finally,  after 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  St.  Martin's  day, 
in  November,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  place 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of  concord ;  and  on  the 
same  day  cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna  was  chosen  pope,  af- 
ter the  election  had  lasted  three  days.*'    The  ekctioa 
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haying  taken  place  on  St.  Martinis  day,  the  new  pope, 
in  honor  of  that  saint,  assumed  the  title  uf  Martin  V. 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  at  the  re- 
sult, especially  because  it  exhibited  the  unanimity  of 
hitherto  conflicting  parties.  Martin  was  immediately 
invested  with  the  papal  robes  and  placed  on  the  altar, 
where  the  emperor  hastened  to  do  him  homage  by  kiss- 
ing hb  feet. 

But  scarcely  was  Martin  securely  seated  on  the  pon- 
tifical throne  when  the  whole  face  of  affairs  at  Con- 
stance changed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  all 
intentions  of  reform,  for  which  mainly  the  council  had 
been  called  and  John  XX  III  deposed,  had  been  put 
away  from  the  mind  of  Martin.  Mild,  but  sagacious 
and  resolute,  "  seeming  to  yield  everything  to  the  em- 
peror and  council,  he  conceded  nothing."  As  early  as 
April  following  his  election  (Nov.  11, 1417),  he  dissolved 
the  council,  which  had  stniggled  through  three  years 
and  a  half  for  reform,  without  being  any  nearer  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  hopes  than  when  they  began, 
and  the  spirit  of  advance  which  had  inspired  the  up- 
rising of  Bohemia  and  the  organization  of  the  Lollards 
(q.  V.)  was  crushed  for  a  time,  to  rise  only  two  centu- 
ries thence  in  a  force  that  defied  all  opposition,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  schism  nearly  destroying  the  mother  Church. 
So  far  from  aiding  a  reform,  Martin  ATs  first  act  was  one 
of  tyranny.  "  The  papal  chancery  had  been  the  object 
of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamor.  The  day 
after  the  election  the  pope  published  a  brief  confirming 
all  the  regulations  established  by  his  predecessors,  even 
by  John  XXIII.  .  .  .  The  form  was  not  less  dictatorial 
than  the  substance  of  the  decree.  It  was  an  act  of  the 
pope,  not  of  the  council.  It  was  an  absolute  resump- 
tion of  the  whole  power  of  reformation,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  papal  court,  into  his  own  hands**  (Milman,  iMlm 
Christianity,  vii,  517).  The  Council  of  Constance,  in- 
stead of  shaking  the  papal  supremacy,  had,  by  the  choice 
of  Otto  de  Colonna,  raised  it  higher  than  ever  before  by 
producing  a  pope  who,  as  Itomanists  will  have  it,  **  re- 
covered the  waning  reverence  of  Christendom."  Martin 
y  was  the  product  of  no  schism  or  party,  but  of  the 
Church  universal,  and  he  was  justified  in  seeking  such 
supremacy;  nor  do  we  wonder  that,  in  the  last  con- 
sistory of  the  cardinals  at  Constance,  Martin  V  put  forth 
a  constitution  by  which,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
principles  so  distinctly  laid  down  at  Constance,  he  di- 
rected that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  dbpute  any  de- 
cision of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  appeal 
from  him  to  a  general  council  (Neander,  v,  127).  See 
Infallibility.  From  Constance  the  pope  proceeded 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
official  respect,  and  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
during  which  interA-al  all  opposition,  in  the  form  of 
anti-popery,  virtually  died  out.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  also  received  with  demonstrations 
of  great  joy,  and  honorc<l  with  the  title  of  the  Father  of 
his  Countty,  lie  set  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
task  of  restoring  the  fallen  glory  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that  he  received  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Romulus  the  Second,  By  his  address  and 
superior  sagacity,  Martin  V  succeeded  in  bringing  a  pro- 
tracted quarrel  with  Alphonso  of  Aragon  to  a  termina- 
rion,  which  at  once  secured  his  own  ends  and  pacified  a 
stubborn  adversary.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  the 
next  general  council  was  appointed  to  meet,  five  years 
later,  at  Pavia.  Accordingly  such  a  council  was  actu- 
ally opened  there  in  the  year  1423,  but,  on  account  of  the 
spread  of  the  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death,  it  was 
(Ussolved  and  transferred  to  Sienna.  But  at  Sienna  also 
only  a  few  sessions  were  held ;  and,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  small  number  of  prelates  assembled  did  not  author- 
ize the  continuance  of  the  council,  in  conformity  with 
the  determination  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  next 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  seven  years  later,  in 
the  year  1431,  at  Basle  (comp.  Fisher  [G.  P.],  The  Be/- 
ormation  [N.  Y.  1873, 8vo ],  p.  43).  Sec  Julian,  Cardi- 
naL  This  council  was  intended  to  close  the  difficulty  with 


the  Hussites  (q.  v.),  whose  leaders  Martin  Y  had  so  snm- 
roarily  disposed  of  at  Constance  (q.  v.),  and  to  effect  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  this  important  crisis 
he  died,  in  Rome,  of  an  apopletic  fit,  in  February,  1431. 
As  a  man,  Martin  V  was  of  that  class  who  form  their 
determinations  deliberately  and  adhere  to  them  steadily, 
and,  if  necessary,  doggedly.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
administrative  ability.  He  has  been  accused  of  avarice, 
though  perhaps  unjustly.  He  certainly  favored  learn- 
ing, and  the  palaces  of  his  cardinals  were  the  schools  of 
advancement  for  the  youth  of  Italy.  He  has  also  been 
charged,  and  with  greater  justice,  with  nepotism,  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  as  archdeacon  of  Canterbury'.  The 
main  features  of  hb  reign  are  the  pacification  of  Italy, 
the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and  England, 
the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  and  the  wars  against  Bohemia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  See  Bower, 
hist.  Popes,  vii,  200  sq.;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  v,  126  sq.; 
Milman,  Lat,  Christianity,  vii,  513  sq. ;  Muratori,  Script, 
iii,  p.  ii ;  Leo,  Gesch,  v.  Italien,  iv,  520  sq. ;  TroUope,  Hist, 
Florence,  voL  ii  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Reichel,  Roman 
See  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  492  sq. ;  L\fe  of  Cardinal  Julian, 
p.  18,  57  sq.,  96  sq.,  103,  126  sq.,  243  sq.,  338;  Gillett, 
Huss  and  Hussites,  ii,  335  sq. ;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of 
Christendom,  vol  ii,  ch.  vi,  p.  83, 134;  Buder  (C.  M.), 
Fcdes,  Hist,  ii.  109-113;  Waddington,  Ch.  Hist,  p.  106, 
110,  137,  142,  196;  Jahrb,  deutsch,  Theol  1871,  iii, 
564. 

Martin,  Andr6,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  in  Poitoa  in  1621 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
oratory  in  1641,  and  instructed  in  philosophy.  In  1679 
he  became  a  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur,  but  was 
suspended  some  time  after,  because  accused  of  Jansen- 
ism. He  died  at  Poitiers,  Sept.  26, 1695.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  wrote  Phihsophia  Moralis  Christiana  (Angers, 
1653).     See  Hoefer,  A  our.  hiog,  Ginirale,  xxxiv,  32. 

Martiii,  Asa,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Washington  Co.,  Ind.,Oct  19, 1814.  He  was  educated 
at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio;  studied  theology 
privately;  was  licensed  by  Salem  Presbytery,  and  in 
1843  ordained  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Ind.  In 
1848  he  became  pastor  of  Hartford  Church,  Ind.;  in  1852, 
of  Bloomfield,  Iowa;  in  1864,  of  West  Grove,  Iowa;  in 
1861,  of  Olivet^  in  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  9, 1866.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  man  of  retiring  man- 
ners, a  faithful  pastor,  an  excellent  presbyter,  and  an 
earnest  and  sound  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
^/ffwrnac,  1867,p.812. 

Martin,  Claude,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Tours  in  1619.  He  had  scarcely  attained  twelve  years 
of  age  when  he  was  abandoned  by  his  mother,  who  en- 
tered the  convent  of  the  Ursolines.  After  having  stud- 
ied for  some  time  in  the  city  of  Orleans,  he  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Benedictines.  In  1654  he  was  appointed 
prior  of  Blancs-Manteaux.  He  afterwards  filled  the 
same  charge  at  Saint-Comeille  de  Coropi^gne,  at  Saint- 
Serge  d' Angers,  at  Bonne-Nouvelle  de  Rouen,  and  at  Mar- 
moutiers.  He  died  Aug.  9, 1696.  Martin  was  distin- 
guished both  for  great  learning  and  deep  piety.  His 
works  are  Meditations  Chritiermes  pour  les  Dimanches,  les 
fims,  et  les  prmcipales  fhes  de  Vavnke  (Paris,  1669,  2 
vols.  4to)  '.—Conduite  pour  la  retraite  du  mois  (Paris, 
1670,  l2mo):— Pratique  de  la  riffle  de  Saint-Benoit  (Par- 
is, 1674, 12mo) : — Vie  de  la  vhieraUe  mere  Marie  de  V In- 
carnation, superieure  des  Ursulines  en  Canada  (Paris, 
1677,  4to) :— Meditation  pour  la  fete  et  pour  Poctare  de 
sainte  Ursule  (Paris,  1678, 16mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GhUrale,  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Martin,  C.  P.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
in  Illinois  about  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  Illinois ;  taught  in  an  academy  at  Lis- 
bon, Illinois,  four  years,  and  then  entered  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York  City,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.     Upon  the  completion  of  his  stw*' 
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sent  by  the  American  Bfissionaiy  Society  to  act  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  His  health  failing 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  return  after  a  three  years'  stay  in 
the  East.  Later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Peru,  Illinois,  and  remained  there  until  1863, 
when  he  was  appointed  associate  secretary  of  the  west^ 
em  branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  labored 
among  the  soldiers  at  Chattanooga  until  he  feU  in  the 
work,  March  7, 1864. 

Martin,  David,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Revel,  Languedoc,  in  1639.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Nismes,  and  theology  at  Puy-Laurens.  Af- 
ter acting  as  pastor  at  several  places,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes :  so  great  was  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed that  Roman  Catholics  themselves  assisted  him  to 
flee.  He  next  became  pastur  at  Utrecht,  and,  although 
invited  to  Deventer  as  professor  of  theology  in  1686,  and 
to  Haag  in  1695,  he  remained  attached  to  his  congrega- 
tion. He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1721.  He  wrote  three  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  some  polemical  and  apologetic  works, 
and  some  critical  essays,  all  of  which  g^ve  evidence  of 
his  leaming  and  talent.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are  Le  Nouveau  Testament ^  explique  par  det  notes 
couties  et  claires  (Utrecht,  1696, 4to) :  the  notes  are  part- 
ly dogmatic,  partly  literary,  and  were  subsequently  used 
by  the  editor  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  translation 
of  the  N.  T.  published  at  Bmssels  (1700, 4  Vols.  12rao) : 
— Histoire  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Amst. 
1700, 2  vols.  foL).  It  contained  some  magnificent  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  and  was  often  reprinted.  But 
Martin's  chief  claim  on  posterity  lies  in  hb  revision  of 
the  Geneva  version  of  the  Bible,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  request  of  the  Walloon  communities.  It  appear- 
ed in  1707  (Amst  2  vols.  fuL),  and  was  often  reprinted  in 
8vo.  The  first  edition  contained  theological  and  crit- 
ical notes,  with  a  general  introduction,  and  special  ones 
appended  to  each  book;  these,  however,  were  omitted 
in  the  subsequent  popular  editions.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Synod  of  Leuwarden  in  1710.  Martin's  transla- 
tion, subsequently  revised  by  Osterwald,  is  still  the  one 
most  in  use  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  France. 
Among  his  other  works  we  notice  Sermons  sur  divers 
textes  de  VKcriture  Sainie  (AmsL  1708, 8vo)  -.^U Excel- 
lence  de  la  foi  et  de  ses  eJ'fJSf  expliquee  en  xx  sermons 
(Amst,  1710,  2  vols.  8vo)  .—Traits  de  la  Religion  nat- 
urelle  (Amst.  1713,  8vo ;  translated  into  Dutch  in  1720, 
English  in  1720,  and  German  in  1735): — Le  vrai  sens 
du  Psaume  ex  (Amst  1715, 8vo).  His  dissertation  on 
natural  religion  caused  quite  a  long  and  spirited  contro- 
versy with  the  Arian  Emlyn  (q.  v.).  See  Niceron,  J/<- 
moireSf  vol.  xxi ;  Chaufcpie,  Diet,  hist, ;  Prosper  Mar- 
■chand,  Diet, ;  Nayral,  Biog.  Castraise^  voL  ii ;  Haag,  La 
France'  Protestante^  vol.  vii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  xxxiv,  34;  Herzog,  Real-Enofldop,  ix,  130, 

Martin,  Bnoch  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
•bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  about  the  year  1811.  He 
.received  a  good  common-school  education ;  studied  the- 
ology privately ;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  by  Salem  Presbytery  in  1836.  He  preach- 
ed for  several  years  to  the  Mt  Vernon  and  Utica  church- 
•es,  in  Clark  Co.,  Ind. ;  thence  removed  to  Jefferson  Co.. 
Ind.,  and  preached  to  the  Mizpeh,  Sharon,  and  Mt  Ver- 
non churches,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of  Sharon 
Church,  IlL  In  1862  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pisgah 
and  Sharon  churches,  Ind.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1863.  Mr. 
Martin  was  a  very  useful  minister,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian; he  did  much  for  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
:Buppre8aion  of  intemperance.  See  Wilson,  iVe*6.  Hist, 
Almanac,  1865,  p.  167. 

Martin,  Gregory,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and 
was  admitted  a  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1667.  He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Douay,  and 
subsequently  at  Rheims.  He  died  in  1582.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of 


the  Rheims  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Douay  vernon.  He  wrote 
several  theologico-controversial  pamphlets,  among  them 
A  Discovery  of  the  manifold  Corruptions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ^  the  Heretics  of  our  Dags,  spedaUy  the  Eng- 
Ush  Sectaries  (printed  in  Fulke*s  Defence  of  the  Trans- 
lations, Parker  Society,  1848).— AUibone,  Diet,  of  BriL 
and  A  mer,  A  ttth,  s,  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  a.  v. 

Martin,  Jacques  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Mirepoix,  May  1 1 ,  1684 ;  was  educated  at  Tou- 
louse ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Maur 
in  1709;  taught  the  humanities  at  Sorize;  went  to  Par- 
is in  1727,  and  died  there  Sept  5, 1751.  He  was  a  mul- 
tifarious writer,  and  possessed  an  unusual  acquaintance 
with  the  most  diversified  subjects  of  leaming.  But  be 
was  censured  for  the  immodesty  of  his  illustrations.  His 
most  important  work  is  La  Religion  des  Oaulois  (Paris, 
1727, 2  vols.  4to),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gauls  was  derived  firom  that  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  that,  consequently,  an  illustration  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  must  tend  to  throw  light  on  many 
dark  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  He  wrote  also  Expli- 
cations de  plusieurs  textes  difficHes  de  VEcriture  Sainte: 
— De  Corigine  de  Vdme,  selon  le  sentiment  tie  Saint  .4v- 
gustin  (1736, 12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak, 
xxxiv,  87. 

MartJn,  James,  a  Prcsbjrterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Union  District,  S.  C,  May  14, 1801.  He  graduated  at 
the  North  Carolina  University,  at  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C,  in 
1825;  studied  divinity  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Concord  Church,  Green  Co.,  Ala. ;  was  licensed 
in  1827,  and  soon  after  ordained  as  a  domestic  mission- 
ary in  West  Florida  and  South  Alabama.  In  1830  he 
took  charge  of  the  churches  at  Linden  and  Prairie  Bluflk, 
Ala. ;  in  1837  moved  to  Louisville,  Miss.,  where  he  or- 
ganized a  Church;  in  1841  became  pastor  of  a  Church 
at  Multona  Springs, Miss.;  in  1848  removed  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  where  he  taught  school  till  1850,  when  be  went 
to  Arkansas,  and  organized  several  churches.  He  died 
Sept  14, 1863.  Mr.  Martin  possessed  an  excellent  mind ; 
his  education  was  sound  and  classical,  his  piety  devout 
and  habitual  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1867, 
p.  445. 

Martin,  John  (1),  an  English  Baptist  minister  of  the 
18th  century,  was  in  early  life  a  mechanic ;  but,  brought 
under  the  influence  of  (rospel  teaching,  he  studied,  and 
became  the  minbter  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Loo- 
don.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons 
and  theological  treatises  (1763-1807).  Of  these,  the 
most  important  was  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (Lond. 
1 797, 1 2mo).  Of  his  occasional  sermons,  the  one  on  AcU 
xiv,  7,  deserves  special  mention,  entitled  The  Gospd 
of  our  Salvation  (Lond.  1796, 8vo).  Besides,  there  were 
published  three  volumes  of  his  sermons,  one  treating  of 
The  Character  of  Christ  (1793,  8vo) ;  the  other  two 
were  edited  by  Thomas  Palmer  (1817, 2  vols.  8vo).  John 
Martin  is  described  by  Ivimy  {Baptists)  as  ^a  man  of 
strong  mental  powers,"  and  as  a  tmly  **  evangelical 
preacher."  See  his  i4i//o&u>^apA^  (1797, 12mo).  See 
also  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  a,  v.;  AUibone,  Diet,  BriL 
and  A  mer,  AuiK,  s.  v. 

Martin,  John  (2),  an  English  painter  of  Biblical 
subjects,  was  bom  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  July 
19, 1789 ;  went  to  London  in  1806,  and,  after  some  yean 
spent  in  obscure  straggles,  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1812.  His  pict- 
ure was  entitled  Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters  ofOh' 
livion,  and  attracted  much  notice.  It  was  followed 
within  two  years  by  the  Expulsion  from  ParatHse,  Cfy" 
tie,  and  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  stilL  The 
last  of  these  works  was  a  great  success  in  point  of  popu- 
larity, but  it  was  also  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
Martin  and  the  English  Academy,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  never  obtained  any  distinction  firom  the  soci- 
ety.   From  this  period  till  nearly  the  doae  of  his  lift 
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he  inct:S8antly  punted  pictures  in  a  style  which  was 
considered  "sublime'*  by  the  same  sort  of  people  who 
thought  Montgomery's  Satan  and  Pollok's  Course  of" 
Time  equal  to  Paradise  Lost,  The  principal  of  these 
productions  are  Belshazzar's  Feast  (1821) ;  Creation 
(1824);  The  Deluge  {m&)',  The  FaU  of  Nineveh  {IS2S); 
Pandemonium  (1841) ;  Morning  and  Evening  (1844) ;  The 
Last  Man  (1850).  He  died  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Feb.  9, 1854.  —  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Sec  Auiobiog' 
raphy  of  John  Martin  in  the  Athenaum  (1854).  , 

Martin,  John  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  LfUtheran  Church,  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Fonts,  or  Zweibrilcken,  in  Kbenlsh  Bavaria,  and 
came  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, in  company  with  a  Lutheran  colony,  as  their  spir^ 
itual  teacher.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
intention  of  settling  permanently  on  the  rich  soil  of 
Peimsylvania,  but,  as  the  land  they  desired  could  not  be 
procured,  they  passed  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, whither  many  of,  the  German  emigrants  had  al- 
ready been  attracted;  but  the  congregation  to  which 
Mr.  Martin  ministered  finally  determined  to  locate  in 
South  Carolina,  in  a  district  bitween  the  firoad  and  Sa- 
luda rivers,  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Grermans  of  that 
day  in  the  South.  The  German  population  in  this  re- 
gion increased  fast,  and  Lutheran  churches  were  estab- 
lished on  both  sides  of  the  rivers.  Here  Martin  re- 
mained for  many  years,  all  the  time  officiating  in  his 
vernacular  German.  In  1776  he  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston.  This  was  his  last  field 
of  labor.  Many  reminiscences  of  his  life  and  siirvices 
during  this  eventful  period  of  our  country's  history  are 
still  preserved.  The  American  Revolution  interrupted 
the  peaceful  course  of  his  ministry,  and  exposed  him  to 
various  annoyances  and  trials.  His  naturally  ardent 
temperament,  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty,  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies  with  great 
zeal  and  patriotic  devotion.  He  was  closely  watched 
by  the  enemy;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
would  not  pray  for  the  king,  and  that  his  ministrations 
were  not  favorable  to  the  royal  cause,  his  pulpit  labors 
were  interdicted,  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  him.  Subsequently  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  driven  from  the  city.  He  remained  in 
the  interior  of  the  state  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  his  return  in  1783,  although  aged  and  his  physical 
vigor  gone,  his  congregation  still  clung  to  him.  They 
urged  him  to  resume  his  pastoral  relations ;  but  he  min- 
istered to  them  only  until  a  regular  pastor  could  be 
procured  for  them  from  Germany.  In  1787  he  was  re- 
leased fhMn  further  service,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  people.  He  now  retired  to  his  little  farm 
near  the  city.  His  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
gradually  failed  him,  and  he  closed  his  honored  and 
useful  life  July  27,  1795,  illustrating  in  his  death  the 
principles  which  through  a  long  life  he  had  advocated. 
Mr.  Martin  was  faithfully  devoted  to  his  work,  and  ex- 
ceedingly useful  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  pos- 
sessed an  integrity  that  no  considerations  of  personal 
interest  or  expediency  could  seduce  from  the  straight 
line  of  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  deci- 
sion, firm  and  persbtent  in  the  maintenance  of  his  prin- 
ciples, with  an  energy  of  will  and  a  zeal  which  no  dis- 
couragements could  repress  and  no  failure  abate.  In 
the  vindication  of  what  he  believed  was  the  truth,  he 
was  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  people  appre- 
ciated his  sagacity,  and  relied  on  hb  clear,  practical 
judgment.  He  steadfastly  devoted  himself  to  their  in- 
terests. It  was  the  constant  burden  of  his  heart  and 
the  earnest  purpose  of  his  life  to  honor  Christ  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  He  was  regarded  by  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  as  a  great  blessing.  His  death  was 
considered  a  public  calamity.     (M.  ll  S.)* 

Martin,  Margaret  Maxwell,  a  lady  Methodist 
noted  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in 


1807,  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  married  in  1836  to 
the  Rev.  William  Martin,  a  Methodist  divine.  She  has 
published  Methodism,  or  Christianity  in  Earnest,  and 
other  religious  works. 

Martin  Mar-Prelate,  Controversy  of.  About 
1580,  the  year  of  the  Armada,  there  appeared  in  Eng- 
land a  number  of  tracts — **a  series  of  scurrilous  libels  in 
which  the  queen,  the  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
forming clergy,  were  assailed  with  every  kind  of  con- 
tumely" (Hardwick,  Ch,  Hist,  p.  256)— written  probably 
by  some  radicals  of  the  Puritan  camp  when  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  wax- 
ing hot.  Marsden  says  ^  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Jesuits."  The 
charge  against  the  latter  is  based,  however,  only  upon 
supposition,  and  deserves  no  encouragement.  The  pub- 
lic printing-presses  being  at  the  time  shut  against  the 
Puritans,  all  their  printing  had  to  be  done  secretly,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
"  Martin  Mar-Prelate"  tracts.  The  Puritan  divines  Udal 
and  Penry,  on  their  trials,  were  charged  with  the  au- 
thorship, or  with  a  wilful  knowledge  of  the  authors ;  but 
they  refused  to  make  any  revelations,  and  the  real  au- 
thorship of  these  once  dreaded  and  proscribed,  but  now 
ludicrous  lampoons,  remains  a  mystery.  Their  titles 
and  contents  are  given  somewhat  in  detail  by  Neale, 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harpers'  edit  i,  190  sq.).  They 
were  reprinted  as  Puritan  Disc,  Tracts  (Lond.  1843). 
See  also  Maskell,  Hist,of  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  Contro- 
versy (Lond.  1845) ;  Marsden,  Early  Puritans,  p.  198  sq. ; 
id.  IJitt,  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,  i,  131 ;  Hunt, 
Religious  Thought  of  England,  i,  72.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Martin,  Saint-,  Marquis  Lours  Claude  db.  called 
"  the  Unknown  Philosopher,"  a  noted  French  mystic,  was 
bom  at  Amboise  (Touraine)  Jan.  18, 1743;  was  educated 
for  the  bar;  preferred  a  military  life,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  obtained  a  commission.  The 
regiment  to  which  he  was  assigned  contained  several 
officers  who  had  been  initiated  into  a  sort  of  mystical 
freemasonry  by  the  Portuguese  mystic  Martinez  Pas- 
qualis;  he  soon  became  enamored  with  mystical  doc- 
trines, and  read  largely  in  that  line.  Mysticism,  how- 
ever, was  at  that  time  confined  to  rather  narrow  limits 
in  France ;  the  mind  of  nearly  the  whole  country  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  rising  school  of  materialism,  and  to  com- 
bat the  latter  became  the  task  of  our  obscure  officer  of 
the  regiment  of  Foix.  Saint-Martin  soon  threw  up  his 
commission,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  writing  and 
meditation,  bent  to  crush,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
the  cold,  heartless  form  of  speculation  which  was  then 
everywhere  the  order  of  the  day.  First  he  translated  the 
works  of  Jacob  Bcehme;  but  finally  he  originated  a  re- 
ligious mysticism,  which,  according  to  Morell  {HisL  of 
Philos.in  the  19M  Cent,  p.  208),  consisted  of  the  principle 
of  the  Cambridge  Platonist  Henrj-  More,  "reared  up  under 
the  guidance  of  a  versatile  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  philosophical  sensationalism  of  Con- 
dillac  and  the  religious  scepticism  of  Voltaire."  But  as 
all  mystical  schools  have  sooner  or  later  found  their 
natural  issue  in  fanaticism,  so  Saint-Martin  also  struck 
against  this  self-same  rock,  and,  despite  the  guarded 
manner  in  which  he  handled  theological  questions,  the 
heresies  contained  in  his  writings  are  neither  few  nor 
small  Yet,  notwithstanding  many  feats  and  vagaries 
of  an  ultra  eccentric  description,  Saint-Martin  has  left  us 
one  of  the  best  refutations  of  sensualist  errors  on  record, 
and  his  influence  against  the  materialism  of  the  18th 
century  has  to  oiur  very  day  failed  to  receive  the  recog- 
nition deserved.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  invisi- 
ble world,  he  passed  unscathed  through  all  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  saw  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  quietly  and  happily 
closed  a  life  of  great  literary  activity  at  Aulnav.  near 
Paris,  Oct.  13, 1803. 

Among  Saint  -  Martin's  achievements, 
over  the  sensationalist  Garat  deserves  esp* 
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**  The  legiskton  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  in  their 
attempt  to  remodel  society  after  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
had  Uken  as  their  code  of  laws,  and  as  their  universal 
panacea,  a  debaning  theory,  which  they,  however,  imag- 
ined would  regenerate  the  world,  and  according  to  which 
they  most  naturally  therefore  wished  to  train  the  new 
generation.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Ecole  NormcUt^ 
subsequently  remodelled  and  organized  by  Napoleon, 
and  still  rendering  the  greatest  services  as  a  seminary  of 
teachers.  Saint-Martin  had  been  sent  by  the  district  he 
inhabited  to  attend  the  lectures  delivered  ui  that  school, 
and,  of  course,  was  expected  to  receive  as  sound  gospel 
the  teaching  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Garat,  whose 
prelections  on  *  ideology'  were  scarcely  anything  else 
but  a  richauffi  of  Condillac,  dressed  up  with  much  taste, 
but  still  more  assurance.  A  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehme, 
the  young  mystic,  felt  that  what  society  required  was 
not  the  deification  of  matter,  nor  the  Encydopidie  made 
easy ;  he  boldly  rose  up  to  refute  the  professor,  and,  by 
a  reference  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Debats  des  Ecolet 
Xormalesj  the  reader  can  follow  all  the  circumstances  of 
a  discussion  which  ended  in  Garat's  discomfiture.  M. 
Caro  (Saint-Martin's  biographer)  has  supplied  a  valuable 
remnU  of  the  whole  affair— an  extremely  important  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Saint-Martin."  M.  Caro,  in  hb  Kssai  tur  la 
vie  et  la  Doctrine  de  Saint'Martin  (Paris,  1856),  has  giv- 
en a  complete  list  of  Saint-Martin's  works.  They  are 
rather  numerous.  The  t>est  are  the  following:  Dts  Er- 
reurs  et  de  la  Verite^  ou  let  hommes  rappeUs  au  Principe 
umversel  de  la  Science  (1775);  U Homme  de  Desir;  and 
De  t Esprit  des  ChoseSj  ou  coup  d'ail  Philosophiques  sur 
la  nature  des  etres,  et  sur  Foljet  de  leur  existence  (1800, 2 
vols.  8vo).  These  supply  a  clue  to  the  main  features  of 
the  author's  character,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  them 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  he  occu- 
pies in  the  gallery  of  modem  metaphysicians. 

M.  Damiron,  in  reviewing  the  life  and  works  of  Saint- 
Martin  (j4  rcAire*  JMter aires,  1804),  affords  us  the  fol- 
lowing resumi  of  Saint-Martin's  views :  "  The  system  of 
Saint-Martin  aims  at  explaining  everything  by  means  of 
nuuu  Man  is  to  him  the  key  to  every  phenomenon,  and 
the  image  of  all  truth.  Taking,  therefore,  literally  the 
famous  oracle  of  Delphi,  *  Nosce  te  ipsum,'  he  maintains 
that,  if  we  would  fall  into  no  mistakes  respecting  exists 
ence,  and  the  harmony  of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  we 
have  only  to  understand  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  the  body 
of  man  has  a  necessary  relation  to  everything  visible, 
and  his  spirit  is  the  t3rpe  of  everything  that  is  invisible. 
What  we  should  study,  then,  are  the  ph3rsical  faculties, 
whose  exercise  is  often  influenced  by  the  senses  and  ex- 
terior objects,  and  the  moral  faculties  or  the  conscience, 
which  supposes  free-wiU.  It  is  in  this  study  that  we 
must  seek  for  truth,  and  we  shall  find  in  ourselves  all 
the  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  it :"  this  it  b  which 
our  author  calls  natural  revelation.  For  example :  **  The 
smallest  attention,"  he  says,  '*  suffices  to  assure  us  that 
we  can  neither  communicate  nor  form  any  idea  without 
its  being  preceded  by  a  picture  or  image  of  it,  engen- 
dered by  our  own  understanding;  in  this  way  it  is  that 
we  originate  the  plan  of  a  building  or  any  other  work. 
Our  creative  faculty  b  vasoactive,  inexhaustible;  but, 
in  examining  it  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  only  secondary, 
temporary,  dependent,  i.  e.  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
creative  faculty,  which  b  superior,  independent,  and  uni- 
versal, of  which  ours  b  but  a  feeble  copy.  Man,  there- 
fore, is  a  type,  which  must  have  a  prototype,  and  that 
prototype  is  God.**  Thb  extract  affords  a  fair  insight, 
ire  think,  iuto  the  philosophical  mysticbm  by  which 
Saint-Martin  attempted  to  supplant  the  shallow  mate- 
rialism and  growing  infidelity  of  his  age,  and  to  induce 
hb  countrymen  to  take  a  deeper  insight  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  and  its  close  connection  with 
the  divine.  See,  besides  M.  Caro's  work  above  alluded  to, 
DtaniTon,  Memoires pour  servir  a  rhisfoire  dephUosopkie 
au  18*  siecle,  vol  i ;  Malter,  Saint-Martin,  T^  Philosophe 
incomtu  (1862) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  p. 
208,  209;  Jx>ndon  Quarterly  Review,  1856  (Jan.);  1857 


(April),  p.  177 ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1863  (April), 
p.  889.     (J.H.W.) 

Martin,  Sarah,  an  Englbh  philanthropist,  was 
bom  near  Yarmouth  in  1791,  and  died  in  1843.  She 
was  distingubhed  for  her  labors  in  the  cause  of  prison 
reform.  See  Brie/  Biographies,  by  Samuel  Smiles; 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  Contrast- 
ed; Edinburgh  Review  (April),  1847. 

Martin,  Thomas,  an  Englbh  jurist  noted  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Marian  persecution,  was  bcwn  at 
Ceme,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  ceo- 
tur}',  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  1555  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  Martin  wrote  in  Latin, 
Life  of  William  of  Wykehatn,  the  founder  of  New  Col- 
lege. He  vehemently  opposed  the  marriage  of  priesta, 
and  thus  also  created  considerable  excitemenL  He  also 
took  part  with  Story  in  the  trial  of  archbbhop  Cranmer 
at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1584.  See  Hook,  Ecdes,  Bioy, 
8.  V. ;  Strype,  A  nnals ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxon, 

Martin,  William  Wisner,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Rahway.  N.  J.,  Dec  18, 1837.  He  re- 
ceived a  most  careful  parental  training ;  pursued  hb  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  Academy  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  as  salutatorian  of  hb  dan, 
in  1860;  studied  divinity  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  where  he  graduated  in  1863; 
and  was  immediately  licensed  and  ordained  as  a  home 
missionary  to  the  Pacific  coasL  On  hb  arrival  there, 
he  began  hb  labors  in  Sonora,  and  Joined  Sierra  Nevada 
Presbytery;  thence  he  supplied  the  Howard  Street 
Church,  San  Francisco,  for  a  few  months,  and  sabse- 
quently  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  San  Jose, 
but,  before  hb  installation  took  place,  was  taken  ill  and 
died,  Oct.  16, 1865.  Mr.  Martin  was  characterizec*  >y 
an  exceedingly  frank  and  genial  disposition,  clear  and 
discriminating  habits  of  thought,  and  thorough,  decided 
Christian  principles.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac, 
1867,  p.  811. 

Martin  Brethren,  or  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St, 
Martin  o/ Mayencf,  vrerc  organized  in  1294  by  arch- 
bbhop Gerhard,  and  renewed  by  archbbhop  Berthold 
in  1497,  and  flourbhcd  until  the  days  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Their  object  was  the  attainment  of  a  godly 
life,  brotherly  love  among  the  knights,  and  protection 
of  the  holy  faith.  Their  sign  was  a  golden  shield,  with 
a  picture  of  St.  MaitisL—Regensburg  AUgem,  Encyldop, 
8.  V.  Martinsbrtlder. 

Martina,  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  reign  of  the  ty- 
rant Maxiroin,  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  virgin  of 
Rome,  who  for  the  sake  of  Chrbt  suffered  manifold  tor- 
tures, which  were  fini^ed  at  length  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner,  A.D.  235.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  in  the 
course  of  thb  three  years'  persecution,  were  slain  with- 
out trial,  and  buried  indiscriminately  in  heaps,  fifty  or 
sixty  being  sometimes  cast  into  a  pH  together.— Fox, 
3/arfyr«,  p.  26, 26. 

Martinalia.    See  MAimitMAs. 

Martindale,  Stephen,  a  minbter  of  the  Meth- 
odbt  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1788, 
and  entered  the  itinerant  minbtry  in  1808.  He  contin- 
ued in  active  ser\nce  for  fifty-three  years,  filling  the 
most  important  appointments  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  conferences.  For  twenty  years  he  held  the 
office  of  presiding  elder  on  the  Rhinebeck,  Long  Island, 
Prattsville,  New  York,  and  Pooghkeepsie  dbtricts.  In 
all  these  posts  hb  fidelity,  pnidence,  and  capacity  were 
amply  shown ;  and  through  hb  long  term  of  mintsterisl 
service  he  maintained  an  unblembhed  and  even  exalted 
reputation.  He  was  elected  to  nearly  every  General 
Conference  between  1820  and  1856.  He  died  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Mav  28, 1860.  See  Smith,  Memorials  N,  Y, 
and  N,  Y.  East  Con/,  p.  127. 

Martindale,  Theodore  Dwight,  a  minister  oT 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  boni,  of  Coogie> 
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gational  parents,  mfc  Greenfield,  Maaa^  Nov.  28,  1820; 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Beserve  Seminary ;  taught 
for  a  time  after  bis  conversion ;  served  in  the  local  min- 
istry for  several  years;  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  appointed  to  Blendon 
Circuit.  His  subsequent  appointments  were  Maysville, 
Marietta,  Logan,  Pickeriugton,  and  Newark,  when,  in 
1862,  his  connection  with  the  Conference  was  dissolved, 
and  thenceforth  he  sustained  the  relation  of  local  preach- 
er. In  the  fall  of  1871  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Zanes- 
ville  District,  at  the  request  of  the  Circuit,  appointed 
him  as  a  supply  with  the  venerable  David  Smith  on  the 
Hebron  Charge,  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  resided.  He 
entered  upon  the  work  with  commendable  zeal  and  with 
general  acceptability,  but  died  on  April  7, 1872.  He  was 
gifted  and  fluent  in  language,  and  his  pulpit  eflforts  gen- 
erally ranged  above  mediocri  ty.  See  S.  C.  Riker^n  West, 
Christ,  Advoctite,  July  10, 1872. 

Martinet,  Louis-Francois,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Epernay,  diocese  of  Rheims,  April  19, 
1753.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  regular 
canons  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  and  during  his 
course  of  studies  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  of  Paris, 
he  was  particularly  favored  by  his  superiors,  who  early 
made  him  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Or- 
dained priest  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  made 
prior  of  Daon,  in  the  diocese  of  Angers.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  pro%nncial 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Anjou,  and  later  to  the  states- 
general  of  1789.  Faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  constantly  op- 
posed to  the  legislative  measures  which,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  usefu>  reform,  had  a  destructive  and  ruinous 
object.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  persecurion,  aiid  em- 
igrated to  England.  There  he  did  not  share  in  the  il- 
lusions of  his  companions  in  exile  of  a  speedy  return  to 
France ;  and,  with  a  view  to  exercising  his  ministry 
usefully,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English. 
Gifted  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  severely  ascetic 
in  his  habits,  he  was  enabled  to  regulate  his  time  judi- 
ciously, and  thus  attain  great  success.  In  1804  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  at  the  period  of  the  concordat  was 
elected  priest  of  Courbevoie.  He  passed  from  there  to 
the  parish  of  Saint-Leu-Saint-Giles,  at  Paris.  It  is  to 
Martinet  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Leu ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposidou  of  M. 
Frochot,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  he  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting powerful  protectors,  and  the  church  was  not  aban- 
doned. They  even  donated  to  him  considerable  funds 
for  the  reparation  and  embellishment  of  the  edifice.  In 
1820  he  was  made  priest  of  the  parish  church  of  Saint- 
Laurent,  and,  although  advanced  in  age,  his  zeal  and 
actiWty  did  not  diminish  in  his  administration.  He 
died  May  80, 1836.  Martinet  was  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy priests  of  the  clergy  of  Paris.  A  knowledge  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  an  unbiassed,  clear,  and  me- 
thodical mind,  a  pleasing  and  easy  elocution,  were  in- 
creased by  that  urbanity  of  manner,  that  delicacy  of 
tact,  and  that  exquisite  politeness  which  he  observed 
in  his  habitual  relations  with  persons  of  distinguished 
rank. — Biograpkie  UniverseUe^  Supplem.,  vol.  Ixxiii,  s.  v. 

Martini,  Antonio,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Prato  in  1720.  Having  chosen  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
and  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, he  occupied  bis  time  in  translating  the  sacred 
writings  into  Italian.  Pius  VI,  informed  of  his  merits, 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Bobio  (1778) ;  afterwards  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  called  him  to  the  archiepiscopa- 
cy  of  Florence  (1781).  Martini  was  greatly  opposed  to 
all  new  ideas,  and  decidedly  manifested  his  opinion  in 
haughtily  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Ricci  in  the 
synod. 

Martini,  ComeiUe,  a  learned  Belgian  Lutheran, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1567,  and  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many, where  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  arts  and 
theology.    In  1591  he  taught  logic  in  his  native  city, 


and  for  thirty  years  filled  that  chair  successfully.  He 
died  at  Helmstkdt,  Dec  17, 1621,  at  the  age  of  flfty-foun 
His  works  are  De  Subjecto  etfiid  LogiccB  (Lemgo,  1597, 
12mo):  —  Metaphysica  Commmtatio^  compendioae,  suo 
ciiicte,  et  perspicue  compreJtendens  ttniversam  metapkysices 
doctrinam  (Strasburg,  1605, 12mo,  et  aL): — De  Analysi 
logica  (Helmst.  1619,  et  al.) : — Commeniarius  in  Apuleii 
l^rum  iripi  ippriviiag  (Frankfort,  1621, 12mo) : — Com- 
mentariorum  hgicorum  adversus  Ramistat  Libri  quinque 
(Helmst.  1623, 12mo)  i—Ethica :— Compendium  Theolo- 
gicB,    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  vol.  xxxiv,  s.  v. 

Martini,  Oiambattista,  best  known  under  the 
tide  of  "  Padre  Martini,"  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1706. 
Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  Order  of  St,  Francis,  and, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love  of  antiquity, 
soon  set  out  on  travels  which  he  extended  to  Asia.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
music  under  the  celebrated  AnL  PertL  In  1723  he  be* 
came  maestro  di  capella  of  the  convent  of  his  order, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1784.  **  He 
^as,"  says  Dr.  Buraey,  who  knew  him  well,  "regarded 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  bis  life  as  the  most  pro- 
found harmonist,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art 
and  science  of  music,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masters  of 
his  time  were  ambitious  of  becoming  bis  disciples  and 
proud  of  his  approbatioiu"  Martini  was  also  a  com- 
poser, and  produced  much  music  for  the  Church,  which 
was  formerly  held  in  esteem.  His  sixty  canons  in  tho 
unison,  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  are  still  known, 
and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  grace.  His  rep- 
utation depends,  however,  mainly  on  his  Euay  on  Coun- 
terpoint (Bologna,  1774, 2  vols,  folio),  and  on  his  History 
of  Music  (1781, 8  vols.  4to).     See  English  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Martini,  Martino,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Trent  in  1614,  visited  China,  and  published,  after  his 
return,  De  Bello  Tarfarico  in  Sinis,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  languages;  also  an 
excellent  map  of  China  ("Atlas  Sinensb"),  and  a  His- 
tory of  China  previous  to  the  Christian  ^ra.  He  died 
in  1661. 

Martini,  Raymond,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar, 
noted  for  his  great  attainments  as  an  Orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Sobirats,  Catalonia,  near  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  At  a  general  chapter  held  at  Toledo  in  1260, 
Martini  was  selected  as  among  the  most  promising  and 
talented  of  his  order  to  be  educated  as  a  defender  of  the 
faith.  Spain  was  at  this  time  the  great  centre  of  Jew- 
ish and  Mohammedan  scholarship,  and  the  Dominican 
general  Raymond  de  Penafort  was  bent  upofi  a  polem- 
ical war  with  the  "  heretics."  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  educating  such  of  the  priests  and  friars  as  might  act 
as  polemics,  Raymond  had  secured  a  pension  from  tho 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Both  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
were  assiduously  studied  by  Martini,  who,  after  having 
sufficiently  qualified  himself  by  the  mastery  of  these 
Shemitic  tongues,  promptly  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  Jews  in  a  work  entitled  Pugiojidei,  which  he  finish- 
ed in  1278.  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  written  Capis- 
trum  Judaorum,  and  also  A  Confutation  of  the  A  Icoran, 
The  time  of  his  decease  is  not  generally  known.  Tha 
great  knowledge  which  Martini  displayed  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  books  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  has  made 
some  unjustly  imagine  that  he  was  of  that  religion. 
The  "  Pugio  fidei"  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
after  Martini's  death.  We  are  told  that  Bosquet,  who 
died  bishop  of  Montpelier,  feU  upon  the  manuscript, 
while  he  was  with  great  ardor  mmmaging  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  library  of  the  College  de  Foix  at  Toulouse, 
about  1629,  read  it,  and,  after  copying  some  things  out 
of  it,  gave  it  to  James  Spiegel,  a  leamed  German,  and 
his  preceptor  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Spiegel  advised 
Maussac  to  publish  it;  but  the  latter,  though  very  able 
to  do  it  himself,  had  for  an  assistant  Mr.  de  Voisin,  son 
of  a  counseUor  in  the  Parliament  at  Bourdeaux,  who 
took  upon  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  task. 
Turc,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  was  ver 
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Spurring  on  the  promoters  of  tbb  edition ;  and,  not  sat- 
ined with  soliciting  them  by  letters  equally  importu- 
nate and  obliging,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  ^  Pugio  fidei** 
that  could  be  recovered.  In  short,  the  Dominican  Or- 
der interested  themselves  so  much  in  it  that  they  bore 
the  charges  of  the  impression,  which  was  made  at  Paris 
in  1651. 

Martinique,  or  Martinico,  called  by  the  natives 
Madiana,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lying  between  lat- 
itude 14°  23'  43"  and  14^  62'  47"  north,  and  longitude 
60^  60'  and  61°  19'  west,  is  forty  miles  long,  about  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles, 
and  160,831  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of  87,000  are 
black.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
14d3,  colonized  by  the  French  in  1636,  and  now  belongs 
to  them.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  much  indented 
ooasts,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous;  the  highest 
peak,  Mount  Pel^e,  being  considerably  more  than  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  There  are  six  extinct  volca- 
noes on  the  island,  one  of  them  with  an  enormous  crater,  i 
The  cultivated  portion  (about  one  third  of  the  whole  of 
Martinique)  lies  chiefly  along  the  coast.  The  climate 
is  moist,  but,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  is  not  un- 
healthy, and  the  soil  is  very  productive.  Of  the  land 
in  cultivation,  about  three  fifths  are  occupied  with  sugar- 
cane. 

The  government  of  the  island  consists  of  a  governor, 
a  privy  council  of  seven,  and  a  colonial  council  of  thirty 
members.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1848.  The  island 
is  liable  to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  capital  is  Fort 
Royal,  but  St.  Pierre  (q.  v.)  is  the  largest  town  and  the 
seat  of  commerce.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
eighty-four  inches. .  The  year  is  divided  into  two  sea- 
sons; one  commences  about  Oct.  16,  and  lasts  some  nine 
months,  and  the  other,  or  rainy  season,  lasts  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  During  the  short  season  the  yellow-fe- 
ver prevails  largely.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Martinique 
Islands  are  usually  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Martinists,  a  Russian  sect  of  mystics,  which  orig- 
inated near  the  opening  of  our  lera,  as  a  result  of  the 
labors  of  St.  Martin,  the  French  philosopher  whose  life 
and  labors  we  have  spoken  of  above.  The  Martinists 
allied  themselves  with  freemasonry,  and  spread  from 
Moscow  over  all  Russia.  Aiming  to  supplant  infidelity 
by  mysticism,  they  read  largely  the  writings  of  German 
mystics  and  pietists ;  Amdt  and  Spener  were  special  fa- 
vorites, and  were  widely  scattered  in  translations.  Cath- 
arine II  opposed  the  sect,  but  it  continued  to  flourish, 
notwithstanding  all  persecution,  until  the  despotic  reign 
of  Nicholas  I,  when,  with  many  other  sects,  the  Mar- 
tinists were  crushed.  Under  Alexander  I,  the  Martin- 
ists, favored  by  the  patronage  of  prince  Gaiitzin,  en- 
joyed their  "  golden  age." 

Martinius,  Matthias,  a  German  Reformed  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  1672,  and  became  eminent  as  a 
scholar,  preacher,  and  instructor.  He  was  made  court- 
preacher  in  1696,  professor  at  Herbom  in  the  following 
year,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  grammar-school  con- 
nected with  the  academy  at  that  place  in  1697.  He 
continued  in  that  relation  during  ten  years ;  and  in  1610, 
after  an  interval  spent  in  preaching  at  Eroden,  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Council  of  Bremen  to  become  the  rector 
of  the  famous  gymnasium  of  their  city,  and  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  in  its  faculty.  Under  his  direction 
this  institution  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  students, 
even  from  many  foreign  lands,  thronged  its  halls.  In 
1618  he  was  delegated  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  he 
was  noted  for  the  moderation  of  his  views.  The  course 
of  that  body  never  received  his  approval,  although  his 
name  appears  among  its  signers,  and  in  later  years  he 
was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  Dort,  would  to  God  I 
had  never  seen  thee  !'*  He  died  in  1630  of  apoplexy, 
and  was  buried  at  Bremen.  His  chief  work,  the  Lexicon 
phUoloffico-etymoiofficumy  is  still  used.  His  other  writ- 
ings, of  which  sixty-eight  have  been  enumerated,  are 


unimportant.  The  Lexicon  was  puoiisbed  at  Breioen 
in  folio  in  1628,  in  a  second  edition  at  Frankfort  in  1666, 
and  at  Utrecht  in  1697.— Herzog,  Real-Encykiopddie^ 
xx,113sq.     (G.M.) 

Martinmas,  or  (he  Mast  of  SL  Martin^  a  fesst 
kept  on  the  11th  of  November  in  honor  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours.  The  feast  was  often  a  merry  one.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  the  winter's  provisions  were,  in  olden 
days,  cured  and  stored  up  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
were  hence  called  a  marU  Luther  derived  his  first  name 
from  being  bom  on  the  eve  of  this  festival ;  in  Germanr 
called  also  Marttnalia,  See  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  a.  v.; 
Reffensburg  ReaUEncyHop,  ix,812,  col  i  (iii). 

Martin's  Day,  St.    See  Martinmas. 

Martinns,  Polonus  or  Borbmvs,  a  Polish  chroai- 
cler  and  ecclesiastic  of  the  13th  oent-ury,  was  bom  at 
Troppau,  in  Silesia;  entered  the  Dominican  Order;  be- 
came chaplain  and  confessor  to  pope  Clement  IV,  and  t4» 
several  of  his  successors;  and  in  1278  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Bokif^na 
(1278).  He  wrote  valuable  works  in  the  department 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  including  biographies  of  several 
popes.  His  most  important  production  is  the  Cknmioim 
de  Sumrnis  Pontificibut,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  (r«w- 
ralcy  xxxiv,  27. 

Martyn,  Henry,  known  as  "the  scholar  miasioo- 
ary,*^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries  of  nood- 
em  times,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Tram,  in 
Cornwall,  England,  Feb.  18, 1781.  He  was  educated  in 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place;  sought  for  a 
scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  bat,  fail- 
ing in  this,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  St.  John's 
College  in  October,  1797.  He  was  at  that  time  out- 
wardly moral,  but  still  unconverted.  But,  while  at  col- 
lege, the  death  of  his  father  directed  his  mind  to  rdig- 
ious  subjects,  and,  by  his  association  with  the  celebrated 
evangelical  preacher  Charles  Simeon,  he  soon  becan»e  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  Christian  students  in  the  col- 
lege, where,  in  1801,  he  came  out  "  senior  wrangler,*'  th« 
highest  academical  honor  adjudged.  He  was  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college  in  March,  1802,  and  obtained  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  Latin  prose  coroposirion  in  the 
university.  Believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. England  was  at  this  time  wide-awake  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  Martyn  finally  determined  that 
he  also  must  go  forth  to  propagate  Christianity  among 
the  nations  who  sat  in  darkness.  He  sought  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  **  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the 
East,**  now  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society  f  but,  a»  he 
was  too  young  to  take  holy  orders,  his  appointment  waa 
pojtponed.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  22, 1803 ;  was 
made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  March,  1806,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ordained  priest,  and,  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  India,  embarked  Sept.  10, 
1806. 

Henry  Martyn  reached  Madras  April  21, 1806.  He 
stopped  for  a  while  at  Calcutta,  where  he  continued  the 
study  of  Hindostanee,  which  he  had  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, and  applied  himself  also  to  Sanscrit,  as  the  key  to 
roost  of  the  Eastem  languages,  and  to  Persian.  He 
then  removed  to  the  station  of  Dinapore,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  labor,  primarily  among  the  English  troops 
there  postecl,  and  the  families  of  the  civilians.  Bat  to 
the  natives  also  he  constantly  addressed  himself,  and, 
amid  all  these  labors,  yet  found  time  to  complete  a  trans- 
lation of  the  English  liturgy  into  Hindostanee  (Feb.  24, 
1807),  a  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  that  language,  and, 
this  finished,  commenced  a  version  of  the  N.  T.  in  Per^ 
sian,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  an  Arab  trans- 
lator, Sabat  (q.  v.). 

Near  the  close  of  1809,  Mr.  Martyn  commenced  his 
first  pubhc  ministrations  among  the  heathen  at  Gawn- 
pore,  whither  he  had  removed  in  April  of  this  year.  His 
auditory  sometimes  counted  as  many  as  eight  hundred. 
They  were  young,  oU,  male,  female,  bloated,  wisened^ 
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clothed  with  abominable  rags,  nearly  naked,  some  plas- 
tered with  mud  or  cow-dung,  others  with  'matted,  un- 
combed locks,  streaming  to  the  heels,  others  bald  or 
scabby-headed.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  had  a 
wide-open  eye  on  his  proceedings,  and  anything  which 
appeared  to  graze  roughly  against  the  superstitions  of 
his  auditory  would  at  once  have  wrecked  his  scheme. 
Finally,  exhausted  with  these  and  other  labors,  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  and  he  was  recommended 
either  to  try  the  ^ccts  of  a  sea- voyage,  or  to  return  to 
England  for  a  time.  Having  embraced  the  latter  pro- 
posal, he  determined  to  travel  by  way  of  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia, with  a  view  of  submitting  his  Persian  and  Arabic 
translations  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  revision  and  critical 
judgment  of  learned  Persians.  He  left  Cawnpore  in 
the  last  of  September,  1810,  and  in  the  early  summer  of 
1811  landed  at  Bushire,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Shiraz, 
where  he  resided  for  more  than  ten  months.  Here  he 
created  great  interest  by  the  religious  discussions  which, 
as  the  sole  advocate  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  carried  on 
in  the  crowded  conclaves  of  Mollahs  and  Sofis.  He 
completed  his  Persian  version  of  the  N.  T.  Feb.  24, 1812, 
and  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Psalms  six  weeks  later. 
From  Shiraz  he  went  to  Tabriz,  resolved  on  visiting  the 
king  in  his  summer  camp,  and  presenting  his  work  in 
person.  Hia  interview  with  the  vizier,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  ignorant  and  intemperate  Mol- 
lahs, caUed  forth  all  the  energies  of  Martyn's  faith  and 
patience,  and  at  length  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  an 
informality — the  want  of  an  introduction  from  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador — he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence.  He  now  proceeded  to  Tabriz,  where  he  was 
laid  up  for  two  months,  and  compelled  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  presenting  his  N.  T.  in  person  to  the  king,  but 
Sir  G.Ousely,  the  British  ambassador,  relieved  his  anx- 
iety by  kindly  promising  to  present  the  volume  him- 
self. Ten  days  after  his  recovery  from  the  fever  which 
had  laid  him  up,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  home- 
ward. His  plan  was  to  return  to  England  via  Constan- 
tinople, but,  in  consequence  of  too  hurried  travelling,  he 
was  laid  up  at  Tocat  with  severe  illness,  and  died  Oct. 
16, 1812.  "  No  more  is  known  of  Henry  Martyn  save 
that  he  died  at  Tocat,  without  a  European  near.  .  .  . 
He  died  a  pilgrim^s  solitary  death,  and  lies  in  an  un- 
known grave  in  a  heathen  land.*'  The  regrets  in  Eng- 
land which  this  event  created  were  great.  Much  was 
expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  have  been 
done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  be  had  devoted  him- 
self. As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few,  both  Hind(is 
and  Mohammedans,  to  nuike  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively 
dispersed  among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  known 
them.  "The  ardent  zeal  of  the  Celtic  character;  the 
religious  atmosphere  that  John  Wesley  had  spread  over 
Cornwall,  even  among  those  who  did  not  enroll  them- 
selves among  his  followers;  the  ability  and  sensitive- 
ness hereditary  in  the  Martyn  family,  together  with  the 
strong  influence  of  a  university  tutor— all  combined  to 
make  such  a  bright  and  brief  trail  of  light  to  the  ca- 
reer of  Henry  Mart3m'*  (Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  Pioneert  mid 
Founders^  p.  71).  An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  com- 
piled from  various  journals  left  by  him,  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent  in  1819.  Of  his  produc- 
tions there  were  published  Sermons  preached  m  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere  (4th  edit.  Lond.  1822,  8vo) : — Controver- 
sial Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (edited 
by  Prof.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  Camb.  1824,  8vo)  -.—Jour- 
nals and  IjeUers  (edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilberforce, 
later  bishop  of  Oxford,  Lond.  1837, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridged 
1839,  post  8vo,  and  often).  See,  besides  the  biography 
already  referred  to,  that  by  John  Hall  (N.  Y.  18mo,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society).  See  also  Edec- 
tic  Beriew,  4th  series,  iii,  321 ;  Bostl  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims^  iv,  428 ;  Albert  Barnes,  Essays  €tnd  Reviews  (1855), 
ii,  278:  Kdinb,  Rev,  1844  (July),  Ixxx,  278 ;  Cydi^yadia 
of  Modem  Religious  Biography ^  p.  821 ;  Timpson,  BtiUe 
Triwi^hSf  p.  428 ;  Encyohptedia  qf  Religious  Knowledge ; 


Lond.  Quart,  Rev,  1857  (July),  art  ii,  p.  829 ;  Prwcetom 
Rev,  1853,  p.  409 ;  1855,  p.  827.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Maityr  (pdpTvg  and  paprvpf  so  rendered  only  in 
Acts  xxii,  20 ;  Rev.  ii,  13 ;  xviii,  6)  is  properly  a  witness, 
and  b  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (a)  to  judicial 
witnesses  (Matt,  xviii,  16;  xxvi,65;  Markxiv,63;  Acts 
vi,  18;  vii,  58;  2  Cor.  xiii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  v,  19;  Heb.  x,  28. 
The  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew  tr,  «/,  in 
Dent,  xvii,  16 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  28) ;  (6)  To  one  who  has  te»- 
tided,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  seen, 
heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  frequent  sense  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  Luke  xxiv,  48;  Acts  i,8,22;  Rom.  i, 
9;  2  Cor. i, 23;  IThes.  ii,5,10;  lTim.vi,12;  2Tim.ii, 
2;  1  Pet.  V,  1;  Rev.  i,  5;  iii,  14;  xi,  3,  and  elsewhere, 
(c)  The  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  now  become 
the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  most  rarely  in 
the  Scriptures,  L  e.  one  who  by  his  death  bears  witness 
to  the  truth.  In  this  sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii, 
20;  Rev,  ii,  13;  xvii,  6.  This  now  exclusive  sense  of 
the  word  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  early  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  who  applied  it  to  every  one  who  suf- 
fered death  in  the  Christian  cause  (see  Suicer,  Thesau- 
rus Eccles,  sub.  voc).  See  Martyrs.  Stephen  was  in 
this  sense  the  first  martyr  [see  Stephen],  and  the  spir- 
itual honors  of  his  death  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
raise  to  the  most  extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early 
Church,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventu- 
ally a  martyr's  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the  sins 
of  the  past  life  (Luke  xii,  60;  Mark  x,  39) ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  baptism  (Matt,  x,  39),  and  at  once  to  se- 
cure admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  Paradise 
(Matt  V,  10-12).  In  imitation  of  the  family  custom  of 
annually  commemorating  at  the  grave  the  death  of  de- 
ceased members,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of 
their  martyrs  by  prayera  at  their  graves,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  this  high  estimation  of  the  martyrs.  Chris- 
tians were  sometimes  led  to  deliver  themselves  up  vol- 
untarily to  the  public  authorities— thus  justifying  the 
charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against  them  by  the  hea- 
then. For  the  most  part,  however,  this  practice  was 
discountenanced,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  being 
brought  against  it  (Matt  x/23;  Fee  Gieseler,  Eccles,  Hist, 
i,  109,  110).  For  monographs,  see  Yolbeding,  Index 
Programmaiumf  p.  75, 116.    See  Confessor. 

Martyr,  Peter,  one  of  the  early  Reformers,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1500.  His  family  name  was 
Vermiglif  but  his  parents  gave  him  that  of  Martyr,  from 
one  Peter,  a  martyr,  whose  church  stood  near  their  house. 
In  1516  he  became  a  canon  regular  of  the  Order  of  St 
Augustine,  In  the  convent  of  Fiesole,  near  Florence. 
In  J 51 9  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  scholar.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was  made  abbot 
of  Spoleto,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  College  of  St 
Peter  ad  Aram,  at  Naples.  Here  he  made  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Juan  Yaldez  (q.  v.),  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  from  whom  Vermigli  adopted  some  of  those 
tenets.  He  concealed  them  for  a  time;  but  his  Biblical 
studies  convincing  him  more  and  more  of  the  errors  cf 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Lu- 
ther, Zwingle,  and  Bucer  making  sure  his  conversion,  he 
publicly  avowed  his  new  doctrine  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  place  secretly.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Florence,  he  went  by  way  of  Germany  to  Switz- 
erland. He  found  an  as>ium  finally  in  Strasburg,  and 
there,  in  1542,  was  called  to  a  theological  chair,  and  actF> 
ed  for  five  yeara  as  the  colleague  of  Bucer  in  the  minis- 
terial office.  In  1546  he  married  a  converted  nun.  In 
1547  he  received  from  Cranmer,  and  accepted,  an  invi- 
tation to  England.  The  request  was  sent  in  the  name 
of  king  Edward  VI,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sey- 
mour, the  protector.  In  1549  he  was  appoint'*^  "—^ 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.    The  fame  of  hi 
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■ecoied  him  a  large  auditory,  many  Romanists  among 
the  number ;  ^*  and  though  they  had  much  envying  and 
heart-burning  about  him,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
yet  they  bore  him  pretty  patiently  till  he  came  to  han- 
dle the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  break  forth  into  outrages,  to  disturb  him  in  his 
lectures,  to  fix  up  malicious  and  scandalous  schedules 
against  him,  and  to  challenge  him  to  disputes;  which 
challenges  he  did  not  disdain  to  accept,  but  disputed 
first  privately  in  the  vice-chancellor's  lodge,  and  after- 
wards in  public,  before  his  majesty's  commissioners  de- 
puted for  that  purpose.  At  length,  however,  they  stirred 
up  the  seditious  multitude  against  him  so  successfully 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  London  till  the  tumult 
was  suppressed ;"  and  on  returning  again,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was,  for  his  better  security,  made  by  the  king 
canon  of  Christ-church.  It  is  said  that  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Prayer-book  were  made  at  Peter  Martyr's 
suggestions.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  England,  and,  returning  to  Strasburg,  there 
resumed  his  former  professorship.  However,  as  he  in- 
clined to  Calvin's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, he  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  extended  to  him 
by  the  Senate  of  Zurich,  in  1556,  to  fill  the  chair  of  the- 
ology in  that  university.  In  1561  he  received  letters 
from  the  queen  of  France,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
prince  of  Conde,  as  well  as  from  Beza  and  others  of  the 
leading  French  Protestants,  requesting  him  to  attend  at 
the  famous  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  in  France.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  He  died  at  Zurich  Nov.  12, 
1562.  "  Peter  Martyr  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  able, 
healthy,  big-boned,  and  well-limbed  body,  and  of  a  coun- 
tenance which  expressed  an  inwardly  grave  and  settled 
turn  of  mind.  His  parts  and  learning  were  very  un- 
common; as  was  also  his  skill  in  disputation,  which 
made  him  as  much  admired  by  the  Protestants  as  hated 
by  the  Papists.  He  was  very  sincere  and  indefatigable 
in  promoting  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  yet  his  zeal 
was  never  known  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  always  moderate  and  prudent  in  his  outward 
behavior,  nor  even  in  the  conflict  of  a  dispute  did  he  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  transported  into  intemperate  warmth  or 
allow  unguarded  expressions  ever  to  escape  him.  But  his 
pains  and  industry  were  not  confined  to  preaching  and 
disputing  against  the  Papists ;  he  wrote  a  great  many 
books  against  them,  none  of  which  raised  his  reputation 
higher  than  his  D^ence  of  the  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  [Ikfensio  Voctrinee  veteria  et  apostolicte 
de  S,  EucharUticB  sacramento ;  accessU  Tractatioyet  Dia- 
putatio  hahita  Unit,  Oxon,  de  eodem^  1562,  fol.]  against 
bishop  Gardiner.  He  wrote  also  several  tracts  of  divin- 
ity, and  commentaries  on  several  books  of  Scripture,  for 
all  of  which  he  was  as  much  applauded  by  one  party 
as  he  was  condemned  by  the  other."  Tirabaschi,  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  acknowledges  that  Martyr  was 
free  from  the  arrogance  and  virulence  with  which  the 
Romanists  are  wont  to  charge  the  Reformers ;  that  he 
was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  fa- 
thers, and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  author  of  Expositio 
Symboli  Aposlolici ;  De  Ccend  Domini  Quceationes,  a  sys- 
tem of  theology",  which  was  first  published  in  England 
by  Massonius,  then  more  fully  under  the  title  Lod  com^ 
munesy  ex  variis  ipsins  authorU  scriptis  (Zurich,  1580, 
folio;  transited  into  English,  1583,  folio,  etc.).  His 
other  works  are,  Inprimum  librum  Mosis  qui  vulgo  Ge- 
nesis dicitur  commerUarO.  Addita  est  initio  operis  vita 
ejusdem  k  Josia  Simlero  (Tiguri,  1569,  folio) : — In  Li- 
brum Judicum  comjnenf^xriiy  cum  tractatione  perutUi  re- 
rum  et  locorum,  Editio  tertia,  prioribus  longe  emenda- 
tior  (Tiguri,  1571,  folio) :— /n  duos  libros  Samuelispro- 
phetcB  commentarii  doctissimiy  cum  rerum  et  locorum  plu- 
rimorum  tractatione  perutili  (Tiguri,  1575,  folio) : — In 
Epistolam  8,  Pauli  ad  Romanos  commentarii  doctissimiy 
cum  tractatione  perutili  rerum  et  locorum^  qui  ad  earn 
gtistolam  pertinent.    Cum  indidbus  (Basle,  tertia  editio, 


1670,  folio) : — In  i,  Epistolam  ad  Corintkios  eommenlarii 
doctisnmi  (Tiguri,  editio  secunda,  1567,  folio): — Com- 
mentarii in  duos  libros  Regum  (1599) : — Conunentom  m 
Threnos  (1629).  See  Simler,  Oratio  de  vita  ei  otitu  D, 
Petri  Martyris  (Zurich,  1562, 4to) ;  Schkoser,  Leben  des 
Theodor  Beza  u.  d.  P,  M.  Vermigli  (Heidelb.  1807);  U^ 
hen  der  Voter  u,  Begrund&r  d  reformirten  Kirche,  voL  vii 
(Elberfeld,  1858) ;  Schmidt,  Vie  de  Pierre  Mart^  Ver- 
migli (Strasb.  1835, 8vo) ;  McCrie,  Hut.  Rrfwmatvm  m 
Italy;  Wordsworth,  Biog,  voL  iiL;  Fisher,  Hitt,  Ref 
p.dd6,etc;  £»6/to^^aera(1859),p.445:  G€n,Biog.Did. 
a,  v.;  Darling,  Cydop, BiHiog,  ii,  1991 ;  Hook,  EccUsiast, 
Biog,  vii,  245;  Moeheim,  Ecdes,  Hist,  iii,  67, 192;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EnofkL  xvii,  82  sq. 

Martyrdom  is  a  term  employed  by  Christian  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  record  the  suffering  of  death  on 
account  of  one's  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
See  M A  RT VR.  In  times  of  persecution,  maityrdofD  came 
to  be  thought  so  meritorious  that  it  acquired  the  name 
of  second  baptism^  or  baptism  in  blood,  because  of  the 
power  and  efiicacy  it  was  supposed  to  have  in  saving 
men  by  the  invisible  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  external  element  of  water.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  catechumen  was  apprehended  and  alain  for  the 
name  of  Christ  before  he  could  be  admitted  among  tbe 
faithful  by  baptism,  his  martyrdom  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  sacrament.  In 
the  writings  of  Prosper  there  is  an  epigram  to  this  effect: 

"Frandatl  non  sunt  sacro  baptismate  Cbristf, 
Fons  qnibos  ipsa  sal  sanenlnis  nnda  fait ; 
Bt  ooioqaid  sacri  fert  mjrstica  forma  lavacri, 
Id  totnm  iroplevit  gloria  martyriL*' 

**  They  are  not  deprived  of  the  sacred  baptism  of  Christ 
who,  instead  of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  blood; 
for  whatever  benefit  accrues  to  any  by  the  mystical  rite 
of  the  sacred  laver,  is  all  fulfilled  by  tbe  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom." The  martyrs  were  supposed  to  enjoy  very 
singular  privileges;  in  some  ages  the  doctrine  was 
taught  that  immediately  on  death  they  passed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision,  for  which  other  Chris- 
tians were  required  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment; 
and  that  God  would  grant  to  their  prayos  the  hasten- 
ing of  his  kingdom  and  the  shortening  tbe  times  of  per^ 
secution. 

MartyriariuB  is  the  name,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  the  keeper  of  sacred  relics.  The  relics  of 
mart3rr8  are  most  generally  kept  under  the  principal 
altar  of  the  church. 

Mart3rrioii.    See  Marttriuii. 

Mart3rriam.  The  name  of  a  church  bailt  over  tbe 
grave  of  a  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to  preserve  tbe 
memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  distinguishing  title  of 
martyrium,  or  memoria  marfyrum.  Instances  of  this 
kind  of  designation  occur  with  great  frequency  in  tbe 
writings  of  Eusebius,  Augustine,  etc.  Euaebius  calk  tbe 
church  which  was  built  by  Constantine  on  Calvary,  in 
memory  of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  Afarijprisnm 
Salcatoris, 

Martyrology  {Acta  Martyrum)  b  (1)  with  tbe 
Protestant  a  catalogue  or  list  of  those  who  have  suflered 
martyrdom  for  their  religion,  including  the  history  of 
their  lives  and  sufferings ;  but  (2)  with  those  who*  be- 
lieve in  the  adoration  and  intercession  of  saints  md 
martyrs,  a  calendar  of  martyrs  and  other  saints  amnged 
in  the  OTder  of  months  and  days,  and  intended  partly  to 
be  read  in  tbe  public  services  of  the  Church,  partly  lor 
the  guidance  of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  towards  tbe 
saints  and  roart3rr8.  The  use  of  the  martyrology  is  eona- 
mon  both  to  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In  the 
latter  it  is  called  Menologion  (q.  v.). 

Eusebius  of  CoBsarea  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  ex* 
tensive  history  of  the  Christian  martyrs ;  it  was  tians- 
lated  into  Latin  by  St  Jerome,  but  has  been  long  iire> 
coverably  lost.  St.  Jerome's  own  work  on  the  sanne 
subject — the  oldest  one  now  extant — is  regarded  as  tbe 
great  martjrrology  of  the  Latin  Chuzch  [it  is  pobltsbed 
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in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Vallars] ;  but  it  is  little  used  in  comparison 
with  later  compilations  of  idle  legends  and  pretended 
miracles.  The  latest  Greek  martyrulogy  or  menology 
extant  dates  from  the  9th  century.  It  was  prepared  by 
order  of  emperor  Basilius  Macedo  (867-886)^  and  was 
published  in  1727  by  cardinal  Urbini.  In  the  mediae- 
val period,  martyrologies  were  issued  in  £ngland  by 
Venerable  Bede ;  in  France  by  Florus,  Ado,  and  Usuard ; 
and  in  Germany  by  St.  Gall,  Nulter,  and  Kabanus  Mau- 
rus.  The  so-called  "  Koman  Martyrology"  (Martyroto' 
ffium  Romanum)  is  designed  fur  the  entire  Church,  both 
Kast  and  West,  and  was  publbhed  by  authority  of 
Gregory  XIII,  with  a  critical  commentary  by  the  cele- 
brated cardinal  Baronius,  in  1586.  A  still  more  critical 
edition  was  issued  by  the  learned  Jesuit  Herebert  Ros- 
weid.  The  Protestant  Church  possesses  many  accounts 
of  martyrs ;  but  as  a  true  martyrology  in  English,  from 
a  Protestant  stand-point,  we  may  mention  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs*    See  Martyrs  ;  Martyrdom. 

Martyrology  is  (3)  also  applied  to  the  painted  or 
written  catalogues  in  the  Roman  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  masses  to  be  said 
each  day.    See  Acta  Marty  rum. 

Martyrs,  those  who  lay  down  their  life  or  suffer 
death  fur  the  sake  of  their  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  primitive  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  a  witness 
[see  Martyr],  it  is  applied  by  Chrbtian  writers  to 
such  as  suffer  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  or 
its  doctrines.  The  Christian  Church  has  abounded  with 
martyrs,  and  history  b  filled  with  sur|)rbing  accounts 
of  their  singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the  most 
cruel  torments  that  human  nature  b  capable  of  suffering. 
The  primitive  Christians  were  accused  by  their  enemies 
of  paying  a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  martyrs.  Of  thb 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  desired  the  heathen  judge  not  to 
suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  off  hb  body,  lest  they 
should  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  worship  him  in 
hb  stead.  To  thb  they  answered,  "We  can  neither 
forsake  Christ  nor  worship  any  other,  fur  we  worship 
him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  affection 
they  have  shown  to  their  King  and  Master."  A  like 
answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in 
Spain;  for  when  the  judge  asked  Eulogius,  hb  deacon, 
whether  he  would  not  worship  Fructuosus,  as  thinking 
that,  though  he  refused  to  worship  the  heathen  idols, 
he  might  yet  be  inclined  to  worship  a  Chrb*ian  mar- 
tyr, Eulogius  replied,  *^  I  do  not  worship  Fructuosus,  but 
him  whom  Fructuosus  worships."  The  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  sufferers  naturally  enough  won  the 
highest  admiraUon  from  their  brethren  in  the  faith; 
and  so  it  came  to  be  held  a  special  privilege  t4)  receive 
the  martyr's  benediction,  to  kiss  his  chains,  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  or  to  converse  with  him ;  and  as  it  was  held 
by  the  primitive  Christians  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  privileges  with  God  [see  Martyrdom], 
it  came  to  be  held  also  that  their  great  and  superabun- 
dant merit  might,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  compen- 
sate for  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  less  perfect  breth- 
ren, and  thus  gradually  a  practice  of  intercession  arose, 
which  finally  degenerated  into  the  granting  of  indul- 
gences, etc,  as  now  common  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    See  Imduloemces;  Invocation. 

Perhaps  the  admiration  and  veneration  which  Chris- 
tian mart3nrdom  secures  has  had  a  great  tendency  to 
excite  many  to  court  martyrdom.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  martyrdom  in  itself  b  no 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  but  only  that  we  our- 
selves are  persuaded  that  it  b  so.  "  It  b  not  the  bloody 
but  the  caiue  that  makes  the  martyr"  (Mead).  Yet  we 
may  consider  the  number  and  fortitude  of  those  who 
have  suffered  for  Christianity  as  a  collateral  proof  at 
least  of  its  excellency;  for  the  thing  for  which  they 
foflfered  was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  but  a  phiin  mat- 


ter of  fact,  in  which  (had  it  been  false)  they  could  not 
have  been  mbtaken.  The  martyrdom,  therefore,  of  so 
many  wise  and  good  men,  taken  with  a  view  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  will  certainly  afford  some- 
thing considerable  in  its  favor. 

In  the  early  days  of  Chrbtianity  it  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  build  a  church  over  the  grave  of  a  mar- 
t3rr,  calling  the  church  after  hb  name,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  hb  sufferings.  See  Martyrium. 
But  soon  every  Church  wbhed  to  possess  a  sainfs  tomb 
for  an  altar.  Mere  cenotaphs  did  not  suffice.  Thus, 
according  to  Augustine,  Ambrose  was  delayed  in  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church  at  Milan  till  a  seasonable 
dream  helped  him  to  the  bones  of  two  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  And  the  second  Council  of  Nice 
(A.D.  787)  went  even  so  far  as  to  threaten  bishops  with 
deprivation  if  they  should  undertake  to  consecrate 
churches  without  relics.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
supply  was  produced  by  such  a  demand,  and  frauds  of 
every  kind  were  perpetrated  and  overlooked.  Each 
Church  also  had  its  own  Fcuii,  or  calendar  of  martyrs. 
See  Calendar;  Church. 

The  festivab  of  the  martyrs  are  also  of  very)  ancient 
date.  On  the  first  establishment  of  their  religion,  it 
was  natural  that  Chrbtians  should  look  back  from  a 
condition  of  unexpected  security  on  the  sufferings  of 
their  immediate  predecessore  with  the  most  vivid  senti- 
ments of  sympathy  and  admiration.  They  had  wit- 
nessed those  sufferings,  they  had  beheld  the  constancy 
with  which  they  were  endured ;  the  same  terror  had  been 
suspended  over  themselves,  and  their  own  preservation 
they  attributed,  under  the  especial  protection  of  divine 
Providence,  to  the  perseverance  of  those  who  had  per- 
bhed.  The  gratitude  and  veneration  thus  fer\'cutly 
excited  were  loudly  and  passionately  expressed;  and 
the  honors  which  were  due  to  the  virtues  of  the  depart- 
ed were  profusely  bestowed  on  their  names  and  their 
memory.  Entliusiasm  easily  passed  into  superstition, 
and  those  who  had  sealed  a  Chrbtian's  faith  by  a  mar- 
tyr*s  death  were  exalted  above  the  condition  of  men, 
and  enthroned  among  superior  beings.  The  day  of 
martyrdom,  moreover,  as  being  held  to  be  the  day  of 
the  martyr's  entering  into  eternal  life,  was  called  the 
"  natal''  or  "  birth"  day,  and  as  such  was  celebrated  with 
peculbr  honor,  and  with  special  religious  senices.  Their 
bodies,  clothes,  books,  and  the  other  objects  which  they 
had  possessed,  were  honored  as  Relics  (q.  v.),  and  their 
tombs  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  inter- 
cession.    See  Martyrs,  Festivals  of  the. 

Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  martyrs, 
though  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  purposes  above 
alluded  to,  and  to  serve  as  modeb  to  future  ages,  we 
have  but  very  little  left,  the  greatest  part  of  them  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  during  the  Diocletian  persecution ; 
for  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  made  after  all  their 
books  and  papers,  and  all  of  them  that  were  found  were 
committed  to  the  fiames.  Some  of  those  records  since 
compiled  have  either  never  reached  us  at  all,  or,  if  they 
have,  their  authority  b  extremely  suspected.  See  Mar- 
tyrology. 

The  appropriate  homage  to  be  rendered  to  the  mar- 
tyrs by  the  Protestant  world,  as  a  reason  why  our  re- 
spect of  these  sainted  dead  should  not  degenerate  into 
martyr-worship,  by  the  exhibition  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  with  the  early  Chrbtians  was  quite  natural,  but 
with  us  would  be  artificial,  has  been  well  commented 
upon  by  Gieseler  (Church  History ,  i,  108, 282),  who  says: 
"  The  respect  paid  to  martyrs  still  maintains  the  same 
character  as  in  the  2d  century,  differing  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  the  honor  shown  to  other  esteemed  dead. 
As  the  churches  held  the  yearly  festivab  of  their  mar- 
t  JT8  at  the  graves  of  the  latter,  so  they  willingly  as- 
sembled frequently  in  the  burial-places  of  their  deceased 
friends,  for  which  they  used  in  many  places  even  caves 
(crypta  cataaimbcR),  At  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  both  the  living  who  brought  oblations,  as  well 
as  the  dead,  and  the  martyrs  for  whom  offerings  were 
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presented,  especially  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death, 
were  included  by  name  in  the  prayer  of  the  Church. 
Inasmuch  as  the  readmiseion  of  a  sinner  into  the  Church 
was  thought  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  for- 
givejiess  of  sin,  an  opinion  was  associated  with  the  older 
custom  of  restoring  to  Church  communion  the  lapsed 
who  had  been  again  received  by  the  martyrs,  that  the 
martyrs  could  also  be  serviceable  in  obtaining  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  In  doing  so  they  set  out  in  part  with 
the  idea,  which  is  very  natural,  that  the  dead  prayed 
for  the  living,  as  the  living  prayed  for  the  dead,  but 
that  the  intercession  of  martyrs  abiding  in  the  captivity 
of  the  Lord  would  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren;  while  they  also  thought  that  the  mar- 
tyrs, as  assessors  in  the  last  decisive  judgment,  were 
particuUrly  active  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  3).  Origen  attributed 
very  great  value  to  that  intercession,  expecting  from 
it  great  help  towards  sanctification ;  but  he  went  be- 
yond the  ideas  hitherto  entertained  in  attributing  to 
martyrdom  an  importance  and  efficacy  similar  to  the 
tieath  of  Christ.  Hence  he  feared  the  cessation  of  per- 
secution as  a  misfortune.  The  more  the  opinion  that 
value  belonged  to  the  intercession  of  martyrs  was  estab- 
lished, the  oftener  it  may  have  happened  that  persons 
commended  themselves  to  the  martyrs  yet  living  for 
intercession/* 

The  number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  death  during 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
controversy.  The  early  eodesiastical  writers,  with  the 
natural  pride  of  partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  leaned  to  the  side  of  exaggeration.  Some  of 
their  statements  are  palpably  excessive;  and  Gibbon,  in 
his  well-known  sixteenth  chapter,  throws  great  doubt 
even  on  the  most  moderate  of  the  computations  of  the 
Church  historians.  But  it  is  clearly  though  briefly 
shown  by  Guizot,  in  his  notes  on  this  celebrated  chap- 
ter (see  MUman's  Gibbon**  Decline  and  F^ally  i,  598),  that 
Gibbon's  criticisms  are  founded  on  unfair  and  partial 
data,  and  that  even  the  very  authorities  upon  which  he 
relies  demonstrate  the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclusions. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  dis- 
cussed with  much  learning  and  considerable  modera- 
tion in  Ruinart*s  Acta  Primitiva  et  Sincera  MaHyrum, 
No  little  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  as  to 
what,  in  the  exploration  of  the  ancient  Christian  tombs 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  are  to  be  considered  as  signs 
of  martyrdom.  The  chief  signs,  in  the  opinion  of  older 
critics,  were  (I)  the  letters  B.  M.,  (2)  the  figure  of  a 
palm-tree,  and  (8)  a  phial  with  the  remains  of  a  red 
liquor  believed  to  be  blood  Each  of  these  has  in  turn 
be^n  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  conclusive  sign  of  martyrdom.  The 
first  recorded  martyr  of  Christianity,  called  the  "  proto- 
martyr,*'  was  the  deacon  Stephen,  whose  death  is  re- 
corded in  Acts  vi  and  vii. 

See  Siegel,  Christliche  AUcrthumei'^  iii,272  sq.;  Bing- 
ham, Oriff.  KccUs.  p.  102,  etc;  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
liquit.  p.  101  sq.;  Donaldson,  LU,  ii,  284  sq.;  Neander, 
PUml  and  Train.  Christ,  Churches  (see  Index) ;  Lardner, 
Works,  iii,91,  219  sq.;  Jortin,  Remarks,  i,345;  Taylor, 
Anc,  Christianity,  p.  380;  Milman,  Christianity  (see  In- 
dex); iMt,  Chistun^ty  (see  Index);  Waddington,  Ch. 
Hist,  pt.  iv,  p.  114;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  177  sq.,  182  sq.  r 
Coleman,  A nc,  Christianity,  p.  404 ;  Am,  Theol Rev,  1860 
(Aug.),  p.  530 ;  Zeitschr,  histor,  theol.  1850,  p.  315 ;  Eadic, 
Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyrhp.  s.  v. 

Martyrs,  Cauonization  of  the.  The  ceremo- 
ny for  canonizing  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
varied  greatly  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
pope  Benedict  XIV  definitely  prescribed  it.  It  is  now 
as  follows :  After  the  candidate's  reputation  for  sanctity 
has  been  duly  proved,  he  is  styled  venerable^  after  which 
an  inquiry  is  entered  into  to  establish  the  proof  of  his 
virtues,  in  a  high  or,  as  it  is  termed,  heroic  degree.  For 
that  purpose  the  whole  life  and  all  the  actions  of  the 
candidate  are  scrutinized.  That  task  devolves  on  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Kites,  assisted  by  theolo- 


gians and  canonists,  three  auditors  of  the  rota,  and 
monks  belonging  to  five  different  orders.  Natural  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  are  also  called  on  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  temperament  of  the  candidate  and  on 
the  miracles  which  are  attributed  to  him.  The  mott 
important  and  the  most  original  character  in  this  couit 
of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  also  called 
the  Advocate  of  the  Devil.  His  Satanic  majesty  is  t 
power  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  his  cause  pleaded  even  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  This  advocate  may  be  supposed  to  bring  for- 
ward  arguments  to  prove  that  the  man  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  canonization  is  guilty  of  every  sin ;  that  be  has 
violated  the  ten  commandments  of  God  and  those  of 
the  Church ;  has  eaten  on  fast  days;  has  entered  into  t 
compact  with  the  demons  of  avarice,  pride,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice;  and  that  the  miracles  attributed  to 
him  were  performed  by  the  devil  himself.  The  advo- 
cate  would  probably  conclude  his  argument  by  saying, 
"Render  therefore  unto  Satan  that  which  is  Satan's, 
and  do  not  deprive  Beelzebub  of  the  fruit  of  his  works." 
The  advocate  for  the  candidate  then  rises,  and  endeav- 
ors to  overturn  all  the  argitmejits  of  his  learned  brDtbcf 
by  bringing  forward  and  enlarging  upon  all  the  virtoa 
of  his  client,  and  concludes  by  begging  the  judges  to 
throw  open  to  him  the  doors  of  beatitude,  and  adorn  hit 
forehead  with  the  rays  of  glory.  The  tribunal  tbea 
examines  all  the  arguments  pro  and  am^  and  at  lengtk 
pronounces  in  favor  of  the  candidate.  Next  comes  the 
question  of  the  miracle^and  the  natural  philoeopbers  are 
requested  to  bring  forward  all  the  objections  they  may 
have  to  make.  They  in  their  turn  declare  that  sdence 
is  vanquished,  and  the  miracles  are  declared  to  be  6om 
Jide.  A  favorable  report  is  then  made  to  the  pope,  who 
delivers  the  sentence  of  beatification,  and  on  the  daj 
appointed  pronounces  the  canonization  from  his  throne 
at  the  Vatican.  The  honors  conferred  by  canonizatioD 
are  seven  in  number:  1.  The  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  almanacs,  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  and  in 
the  litanies.  2.  They  are  publicly  uavoked  in  the  pray- 
ers and  service  of  the  Church.  3.  Chapters,  churches, 
and  altars  are  dedicated  to  them.  4.  Sacrifice  is  c^SatA 
in  their  honor  at  the  mass.  5.  Their  f^te  day  is  cele- 
brated. 6.  Their  images  are  exhibited  in  the  chuicbei, 
and  they  nuiy  be  there  represented  with  a  crown  of 
light  round  the  head.  7.  Their  relics  arc  offered  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  carried  with  pomp  in  sol- 
emn procesnons.    See  Canonization. 

Martyrs,  FestiTals  of  the.  These  commemo- 
rations of  Christian  sufferers  for  the  cause  of  their  Mas- 
ter are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be  carried  as  high 
as  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  death  about  ASK 
168.  In  the  days  of  Chr>'soBtom  and  Theodoret  these 
festivals  had  become  so  frequent  that,  so  they  tell  m, 
oftentimes  one  or  two  were  celebrated  in  one  and  the 
same  week  (see  Chrysostom,  Horn,  40  in  JuwntiaMm,  i, 
546;  Theodoret,  Serm.  %.de  Martynbus,  iv,  605;  Chry- 
sostom, Horn,  65  de  Martyr,  iv,  971).  On  these  occa- 
sions, as  has  been  intimated  in  the  article  Mabttrs,  the 
assemblies  were  not  held  in  the  churches  or  in  the  usual 
places  of  worship,  but  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.  The 
night  preceding  the  festival  was  passed  in  holy  vigil, 
praying  and  singing  psalms  and  hymns.  As  they  were 
esteemed  high  festivals,  the  same  service  that  was  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath  was  always  performed  on  soch 
occasions.  But,  besides  the  usual  solemnities  of  other 
festivals,  the  history  of  the  suflerings  of  the  martyn 
was  altw  commonly  read,  and  orations  were  ddivocd 
commending  their  virtues,  and  the  audience  invited  to 
profit  by  these  self-den>nng  examples.  This  pntftiee 
was  encouraged  by  a  canon  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  ("  Liceat  ctiam  legi  passiones  martyrum,  con 
anniversarii  dies  eorum  celebrantur,**  Con.  Carth.  3,  can. 
47).  Mabillon  gives  several  instances  to  show  that  thej 
were  read  also  in  the  French  churches.  In  the  Ronan 
Church  they  were  forbidden  by  pope  Gelaaiua,  as  manf 
were  said  to  be  anonymous,  and  othen  by  heathen  a 
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heretical  authors;  but  this  rule,  it  seems,  did  not  then 
prescribe  as  to  other  churches.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
always  administered  at  these  festivals,  and  at  the  close 
the  rich  usually  made  a  feast  for  the  poor,  especially 
to  the  widows  and  orphans.~Farrar,  £ccies,JJict,  s.  v.*; 
Bingham,  AntiquiHet  of  iht  Christian  Churck,  i,  659; 
Cjfdop,  ofJUligiouB  Knowledge,  a.  v.;  Wetaer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchm-Lez,  xii,777.     See  Feasts. 

MarM  el-Karkhl,  Ebbn-Maufomd,  an  Arabic 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Carkh,  between  Hamadan  and  Ispa- 
han, about  the  year  750.  The  son  of  a  Christian,  he  be- 
came a  Mussulman,  under  the  name  of  AIL  While  at- 
Uched  to  the  house  of  the  imam  Ali  Riza,  at  Bagdad, 
where  he  dischaxged  the  duties  of  a  door-keeper,  he 
formed  a  firm  friendship  with  one  of  the  most  ancient 
mystic  chiefs,  Vttdd  el-Thayi,  and  became  himself  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  mystics  of  Arabia.  He  died  in 
816,  at  Bagdad.  The  mystical  system  of  MarOf  is  nei- 
ther the  ascetic  system  of  the  ancient  Indian  and  Chris- 
tian Cosnobites,  which  be  rejected,  nor  that  of  the  nrare 
recent  Persian  mystics,  who  are  entirely  absorbed  in  con- 
templations of  divine  love.  He  lays  stress  on  the  prac- 
tical virtues;  and  if  he  preaches  humility  in  saying  that 
we  should  never  appear  before  God  except  with  the  ex- 
terior of  a  poor  mendicant,  he  still  is  not  led  astray  in  his 
reflections  upon  divine  love,  which,  according  to  him,  is 
a  gift  of  God*s  grace,  and  not  learned  by  the  lessons  of 
masters.  Mariif,  it  is  true,  elsewhere  carries  out  his 
thoughts,  by  saying  that  we  must  turn  to  (iod  if  we  ex- 
pect God's  favor  upon  us.  These  ideas  have  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  orthodox  mystics  of  Islam. 
His  maxims  are  found  dispersed  throughout  the  ascetic 
works  of  Abdlfaray  MansOr  ibn  al-Yanzi,  especially  in 
the  JfanaJthtb-Maruf,  or  Panegyrics  of  MarAf,  and  in 
the  Kernel  Modzakkiruk,  or  Treasure  of  the  Deistical 
Panegyrists.  In  the  MomUekhahJTl  Notcle  b  found  the 
most  complete  selection  of  MarAfs  utterances. — Hadj'l 
Chalfa,  Lexikon  BibUographicum  et  Kmydopadicam ; 
Djami,  Biographie  det  SouJ^ ;  Hammer,  Ge$ch,  der  A  ra- 
bischen  Literatur;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G^iraU,  vol. 
xxxiii,  s.  V. 

Mfimt  or  M&mt  (Sanscrit  wind)  denotes  in  the 
Hindd  mythology  the  genus  or  divinities  presiding  over 
the  wind&  In  the  Yedas  the  Maruts  are  often  addressed 
as  the  attendants  and  allies  of  Indra,  and  are  called  the 
sons  of  Prisni  (or  Pricni),  or  the  Earth ;  they  are  also 
called  Rhudras^  or  the  sons  of  Khudra.  See  the  Intro- 
ductions to  the  several  volumes  of  professor  Wilson's 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda ;  see  also  Moor,  Hindu  Pan' 
Mfon,s.  v.;  Thomas,  Diet.  ofBiog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Mamthas,  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
Syrian  Church  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  was  bishop 
of  Tagrit,  in  Meso|)otaroia,  called  also  by  the  Syrians 
Maipberkin,  Maipherkat,  and  Medinat  Sohde,  L  e.  city 
of  the  martyrs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  affairs,  and  is  also  known  as  a  writer. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  consideration  he  enjoyed  at 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  popularly 
credited  with  power  to  work  miracles.  In  403  he  made 
a  journey  to  Constantinople,  as  agent  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II 
and  the  Persian  emperor  Yezdegerd  II,  who  was  per- 
secuting the  Christians,  and  in  these  negotiations  he 
gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Persian  empe- 
ror. He  was  enabled  by  his  sagacity  to  defeat  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Magians  to  effect  his  downfall,  and  his 
reputation  only  rose  higher,  so  that  he  obtained  perrois- 
siou  for  the  Christians  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  to 
hold  their  meetings  for  divine  worship.  The  next  year 
he  went  again  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Chrysostom,  who  was  exiled.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  again  by  Theodosius  11  to  Yezdegerd.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  taken  part  in  a  synod  assem- 
bled by  patriarch  Isaac  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon,  but  He- 
fcle  (Condliaigeach.  ii,  90)  has  proved  that  the  docu- 
ments we  possess  concerning  this  council  are  spurious, 
v.— G  G  o 


and  Ithe  very  existence  of  such  a  council  is  now  consid- 
ered doubtfuL  Mamthas,  however,  took  part  in  the 
Council  of  Antioch  against  the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  in  38a 
or  890.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  Syriac,  de- 
scribed by  Assemani  {ut  infr.y,  Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  special  notice:  Alituigic  work, found  in 
Syriac  in  the  missal  of  the  Maronites  (1594,  p.  172),  and 
in  Latin  in  Renaudot  (Liiurgiarum  OrienL  collection  ii, 
261) ;  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  a  history  of  the  Persian  martyrs  undei  king 
Shapur  (Sapores)— this  history  forms  the  first  part  of 
Assemani's  Acta  Martyrum  Orienialium,  qui  in  Perside 
jKud  sunt,  et  Occidentalium,  translated  under  the  title 
Etliche  A  cten  heiUger  Mdriyrer  d,  Morgenlandes  (Inn»- 
bruck,  1836).  See  Assemani,  Biblictfu  Orietit.  Clemen- 
tinO'VaticanOy  i,  174-179;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  ix, 
131;  VeMnd^T,  Hist,  o/t/ke  Christian  Religion  and  Churck, 
ii,  110,700.     (J.N.  P.) 

Ha'xy  (Mapia  or  MafHUft,  from  the  Heb.  BJ'JTa, 
Miriam\  the  name  of  several  females  mentioned  in  the 
NewTesL 

1.  The  wife  of  Joseph,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Da- 
vid (Matt,  i);  "  the  Mother  of  Jesus'*  (Acts  i,  14),  and 
"  Mar}',  his  Mother"  (Matt,  ii,  11) ;  in  later  times  gener- 
ally called  the  "Virgin  Mary,"  but  never  so  designated 
in  Scripture.  Little  is  known  of  this  highly-favored  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  first  prophecy  made 
to  man,  that  the  ^  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head"  (Gen.  iii,  15).  As  her  history  was  of  no 
consequence  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  given  at  large. 
Her  genealogy  is  recorded  by  Luke  (ch.  iii),  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  predictions  which  had  foretold 
the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  Adam  through  Abra- 
ham and  David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing 
that  Christ  was  of  that  royal  house  and  lineage  (comp. 
Davidson's  Sacred  Ilermenevtics,  p.  589  sq.).  Eiisebius, 
the  early  ecclesiastical  historian,  although  unusually 
lengthy  upon  "the  name  Jesus,"  and  the  genealogies  in 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  liospels,  throws  no  new  light  upon 
Mary's  birth  and  parentage.  The  very  simplicity  of 
the  evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause  (»f 
the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which  she 
forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  to  be  called 
in  to  supply  a  craving  which  authentic  narrative  did 
not  satisfy.  We  shall  give  the  account  from  both  these 
sources  somewhat  in  detail,  with  a  full  dii«cuMsion  of 
many  interesting  questions  incidentally  involved  in  their 
consideration.     See  Mariolatry. 

L  Scriptural  Statements, — 1.  We  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  and  occupation  of  Mary's  parents. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  the  genealogy  given  by  Luke  u 
that  of  Mary  (Greswell,  etc),  her  father's  name  was  Heli« 
which  is  another  form  of  the  name  given  to  her  legend- 
ary father,  Jehoiakim  or  Joachim.  But  if  Jacob  and  Heli 
were  the  two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Jo- 
seph, being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey,  Geri' 
ealogies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ\  her  father  was  Jacob. 
See  Gbnbalogy  op  our  Loud.  She  was.  like  Joseph, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Psa. 
cxxxii,  11 ;  Luke  i,  82;  Rom.  i,  3).  What  was  her  re- 
lationship to  the  so-called  "sister"  named  Mary  (John 
xix,  25)  is  uncertain  (see  No.  3  below),  but  she  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  {<Tvyytvr)^,  Luke  i,  36)  with  Elisa- 
beth, who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron. 

2.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  which  is  known  as  B.C. 
7,  Mary  lyas  living  at  Nazareth,  probably  at  her  parents' 
house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home. 
She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
fore regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as  his  wife, 
though  he  had  not  yet  a  husband's  rights  over  her.  See 
Marriage.  At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to 
her  with  a  message  from  God,  and  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected 
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Mesdah.  He  probably  bore  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
man,  like  the  angels  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gid« 
eon  and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi,  xiit).  This  would  appear 
both  from  the  expression  tiatX^wv,  **  he  came  in  "  and 
also  from  the  fact  of  her  being  troubled,  not  at  his  pres- 
ence, but  at  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  one  caimot 
but  believe  that  there  was  a  glory  in  his  features  which 
at  once  convinced  Mary  of  the  trae  nature  of  her  vis- 
itor, entering  as  he  did  unannounced,  apparently  into 
lier  secret  chamber— most  probably  at  the  time  of  her 
devotions.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  b  very 
similar  to  that  recounted  in  the  book  of  Daniel, "  Theu 
there  came  again  and  touched  me  one  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me,  and  said,  O 
roan  greatly  beloved,  fear  not :  peace  be  unto  thee,  be 
strong,  yea,  be  strong!"  (Dan.  x,  18,  19).  The  exact 
meaning  of  Ktxapirutfuvri  is  "thou  that  hast  had  be- 
stowed upon  thee  a  free  gift  of  grace.**  The  A.  V.  ren- 
dering of**  highly  favored**  is  therefore  very  exact,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  original  than  the  ^* gratia  pleruT  of 
the  Vulgate,  on  wliich  a  huge  and  wholly  unsubstantial 
cditice  has  been  built  by  Romanist  devotional  writers. 
The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  "The  Lord  'is  with  thee,*" 
would  probably  have  been  better  translated, "The  Lord 
be  with  thee.**  It  is  the  same  salutation  as  that  with 
which  the  angel  accosted  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  12).  "  Bless- 
ed art  thou  among  women,'*  is  nearly  the  same  expres- 
sion as  that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (J  ud.  xiii,  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  (thost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  should 
be  bom  of  her;  that  in  him  the  prophecies  relative  to 
David*s  throne  and  kingdom  should  be  accomplished; 
and  that  his  name  was  to  be  called  Jesus.  He  further 
informs  her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  con- 
vince herself  that  his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself 
would  come  true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within 
three  months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elisabeth 
either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (whichever  way  we  under- 
stand the  cf'c  ri^if  6pnv>)v  (I'c  irJAti/  'loi^^a,  Luke  i,89), 
where  the  latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias, 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  Nazareth. 
Immediately  on  her  entrance  into  the  house  she  was 
saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  angeFs  saying  with  regard 
to  her  cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hymn  known  uui*.cr  the  name 
of  the  Magn\jicaL  Whether  this  was  uttered  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's  saluUtion, 
or  composed  during  her  journey  from  Nazareth,  or  was 
written  at  a  later  period  of  her  three  months*  visit  at 
Hebron,  does  not  appear  with  certainty.  The  hymn  is 
founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thankfulness  (I  Sam.  ii,  l- 
10),  and  exhibits  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psalms, 
prophetical  writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which 
sources  almost  every  expression  in  it  is  drawiu  The 
most  remarkable  clause, "  From  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed,**  is  borrowed  from  Leah*s  ex- 
clamation on  the  birth  of  Asher  ((^en.  xxx,  13).  The 
same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found  in  Prov. 
xxxi,  28 ;  MaL  iii,  12 ;  James  v,  1 1.  In  the  latter  place 
the  word  fiaKapiZm  is  rendered  with  great  exactness 
"  count  happy.**  The  notion  that  there  is  conveyed  in 
the  word  any  anticipation  of  her  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Blessed**  arises  solely  from  ignorance. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  purpose  of 
divine  Wisdom  in  causing  the  Saviour  to  be  bom  of  a 
betrothed  rather  than  a  disengaged  virgin.  It  seems 
eminently  seemly  and  decorous  that  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah  should  have  some  one  to  vouch  for  her  virgin- 
ity, and  to  act  as  her  ^jrotector  and  the  foster-father  of 
her  child,  and  that  he  should  be  one  who,  as  heir  of  the 
throne  of  David,  would  give  to  his  atlopted  Son  the  legal 
rights  to  the  same  dignity,  while  of  all  persons  he  was 
the  most  interested  in  resisting  the  claims  of  a  pretend- 
er.    Origeu,  following  Ignatius,  thinks  it  was  in  order 


to  baffle  the  cimning  of  the  devil,  and  keep  him  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  of  the  Lord's  advent. 

Mary  retumed  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  Inith 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at  her  own 
home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Joseph  became 
aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  giv- 
ing her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  instead  of  yielding  her  up 
to  the  law  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  be  suppoeed  thai 
she  had  incurred.  Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied 
by  an  angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took 
her  to  his  own  bouse.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  Augustus's  decree  was  promulgated, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  eim)lled  in  the  registers  (B.C.  6)  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  taxing,  which,  however,  was  not 
completed  till  several  years  afterwards  (A.D.  6),  in  the 
govemorship  of  Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem, 
and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  humbly  laid  him  in  a  manger. 

Bethlehem  stands  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  long  gray 
hill  running  east  and  west,  and  its  position  suggests  the 
difficulty  that  a  crowd  of  travellers  would  have  in  find- 
ing shelter  within  it.  As  early  as  the  second  oentury, 
a  neighboring  cave  was  fixed  upon  as  the  stable  where 
Joseph  abode,  and  where  accordingly  Christ  was  bum 
and  laid  in  the  manger.  The  hill-«ides  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  a  range  of  convents  occupies  the 
height,  and  incloses  within  it  the  cave  of  the  nativity; 
but  there  are  grassy  slopes  adjoining,  where  the  shep- 
herds may  have  kept  watch  over  their  flocks,  seen  the 
^nsion  of  the  angelic  hosts,  and  heard  the  divine  song 
of  "  Glory  to  G<^  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and 
good  wiU  towards  men.**  Full  of  wonder  and  hope,  they 
sought  the  lowly  sojourn  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  Lord  had  made  known  to 
them.  But  while  they  published  abroad  and  spread  the 
wondrous  tale,  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart. 

3.  The  circumcision,  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men, 
and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The  pres- 
entation in  the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  forty 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  During  this  period 
I  the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  unclean 
I  (Lev.  xii).  In  the  present  case  there  could  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making  atonement 
beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  precept;  but 
already  he,  and  his  mother  for  him,  were  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  fulfilling  all  righteousness.  The  pover- 
ty of  Mary  and  Joseph,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by 
their  making  the  offering  of  the  poor.  But  though  to- 
kens of  poverty  attended  her  on  this  occasion,  she  was 
met  by  notes  of  welcome  and  hymns  of  grateful  joy  by 
the  worthiest  and  most  venerable  of  Jerusalem.  Sim- 
eon, we  know,  was  a  just  and  devout  man — one  who  wait- 
ed for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  had  revelationa  from 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  tradition  also  says  that  he  was  the 
great  rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  HiDel,  and  father  of  Ga- 
maliel, in  whose  daj-s,  according  to  the  rabbins,  the  birth 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  phice  (RosenmUDer,  quoted 
by  Wordsworth).  Anna,  too,  who  had  spent  her  k)Og 
life  in  daily  attendance  at  the  worship  of  the  Temple, 
was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  devout  circle,  whose  minds 
had  been  led  by  the  study  of  Scripture  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  redemption.  Mary  wondered  when  Simeon  took 
her  child  into  his  arms,  and  received  him  as  the  pnmi- 
ised  salvation  of  the  Lord,  the  light  of  the  Gentiltt,  and 
the  glory  of  Israel ;  but  it  was  the  wonder  of  joy  at  the 
unexpected  confirmation  of  the  promise  already  given  to 
her  by  the  angeL  The  song  of  Simeon  and  the  thanks- 
giving of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the  shepherds  and 
the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  incidentally  refer  t» 
Mary.  One  passage  alone  in  Simeon's  address  is  spe- 
cially directed  to  her :  "  Yea,  a  sword  shaU  pierce  throoich 
thy  own  soul  also.**  The  exact  purport  of  these  words 
is  doubtful  A  common  patristic  explanation  refen 
them  to  the  pang  of  unbelief  which  shot  throogfa  ber 
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bosom  on  seeing  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  etc).  By  modem  interpreters  it  is 
more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of  grief  which  she 
experienced  on  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had  the 
sapport  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in  their  re- 
turn from  thence  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  4).  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Joseph  to  settle  at  Bethlehem  at  this  time, 
as  his  home  at  Nazareth  had  been  broken  op  for  more 
than  a  year;  but  on  finding  how  Herod's  dominions  had 
been  dbposed  of,  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to 
his  old  place  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life 
would  be  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  than  in  that 
of  Archelaus.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  had  only  been  a  visitor  at  Nazareth,  drawn 
thither  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In  that  case, 
hii  fear  of  Archelaus  would  make  him  exchange  his  own 
native  town  for  that  of  Mar>'. 

4.  Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
ministry— L  e.  from  B.C.  4  to  A.D.  25— we  may  picture 
Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth,  in  a  bumble 
sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  ponder- 
ing over  the  sayings  of  the  angels,  of  the  shepherds,  of 
Simeon,  and  of  those  of  her  Son,  as  the  latter ''  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man" 
(Luke  ii,  52).  Two  circumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we 
know,  broke  in  on  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still 
waters  of  her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss 
of  her  Son  when  he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
8) ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably not  long  after  the  other.    See  Joseph. 

6.  From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menced, Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly  from  sight. 
Four  times  only,  as  detailed  below,  is  the  veil  removed 
which,  surely  not  without  reason,  is  thrown  over  her. 
If  to  these  we  add  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her 
Nazarene  fellow-citizens  (Matt,  xiii,  54, 55 ;  Mark  vi,  1- 
3),  the  second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi, 
27).  we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in  her 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  is  a 
sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  wonts  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

(1.)  The  marriage  at  Gana  in  Galilee  (John  ii)  took 
place  in  the  few  months  which  intervened  between 
the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  Passover  of  the  year  26. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  in  the 
Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudiating  the  name 
•f  "father"  as  applied  to  Joseph.  ''Thy  father  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing."  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  Wi»t  ye  not  that  I  must  be  at  [not  Jo- 
seph's and  yours,  but]  my  Father^a  house?"  (Luke  ii,48, 
49).  Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle,  which  in- 
augurates his  ministry",  he  solemnly  withdraws  himself 
from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother.  This  is  Au- 
gustine's explanation  of  the  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  V  my  hour  is  not  yet  come."  It  was  his  humanity, 
not  his  divinity,  which  came  from  Mary.  While,  there- 
fore, he  was  acting  in  his  divine  character,  he  coidd  not 
ackn4»wledge  her,  nor  does  he  acknowledge  her  again 
until  he  was  hanging  on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature 
which  he  took  from  her,  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
death  (St.  Aug.  Comm,  in  Joan.  Evang,  tract  viii,  vol.  iii, 
p.  1455  [Paris,  1845,  edit.  Migne]).  That  the  words  Ti 
iliot  Kai  <TOi;  =  ^bT  "^^  HTD  imply  reproof,  is  certain 
(comp.  Matt,  viii,  29:  Mark  i,  24 ;  and  Sept.,  Judg.  xi, 
12;  1  Kings  xvii,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  18),  and  such  b  the 
patristic  explanation  of  them  (see  Iren.  Adr*  Har.  iii, 
18;  Apud  Bibl,  Pair,  Max.  tom.  ii,  part  ii,  p.  293;  St. 
Chrysost.  Nam,  in  Joan,  xxi).  But  the  reprotif  is  of  a 
gentle  kind  (Trench,  On  the  Miracles^  p.  102  [London, 
1856];  Alford,  Comm,  ad  loc.;  Wordsworth,  Comm,  ad 
loc.).    Bfary  seems  to  have  understood  it,  and  accord- 


ingly to  have  drawn  back,  desiring  the  servants  to  pay 
attention  to  her  divine  Son  (Olshausen,  Comm,  ad  loc.). 
The  modem  Romanist  translation, "  What  is  that  to  me 
and  to  thee?"  is  not  a  mistake,  because  it  u  a  wilful 
mbrepresentation  (Douay  version ;  Orsini,  L\fe  of  Mary, 
etc;  see  rA«  Catholic  Layman,  p.  117  [Dublin,  1862]). 
Lightfoot  supposes  the  marriage  to  have  taken  pUce 
in  the  house  of  Alphaeus,  Mary's  brother-in-law,  as  his 
son  SinKNi  is  called  the  Canaanite,  or  man  of  Cana. 
But  this  term  rather  describes  him  as  a  former  Zealot, 
See  Zblotes.  It  is  clear  that  Mary  felt  herself  to  be 
invested  with  seme  authority  in  the  house.  Jesus  was 
naturally  there  as  her  Son,  and  the  disciples  as  those 
whom  he  had  called  and  adopted  as  his  especial  friends. 
As  yet,  the  Lord  had  done  no  miracle;  and  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  Mary,  in  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  failure  of  the  wine,  meant  to  invoke  his  miraculous 
powers,  or  merely  to  submit  the  fact  to  his  judgment, 
that  he  might  do  what  was  best  under  the  circumstances 
—either  withdrawing  from  the  feast  with  hb  disciples, 
or  engaging  the  attention  of  the  guesta  by  his  discourse. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  she  knew 
he  was  about  now  to  enter  on  his  public  ministry,  and 
that  miracles  would  be  wrought  by  him  in  proof  of  his 
divine  mission ;  and  the  early  fathers  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  a  desire  to  gain  edat  by  the  powers  of  her  Son 
was  one  motive  for  her  wish  that  he  should  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  wine,  and  that  by  his  reply  he  meant 
to  condemn  this  feeling. 

(2.)  Capernaum  (John  ii,  12)  and  Nazareth  (Matt,  iv, 
13 ;  xiii,  54 ;  Mark  vi,  1)  appear  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Mary  for  a  considerable  period.  The  next  time 
that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  (^pemaum 
(Matt,  xii,  46 ;  Mark  iii,  21, 31 ;  Luke  vui,  19),  It  is 
the  autumn  of  the  year  27— a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
miracle  wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana.  The 
Lord  had  in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout  Gal- 
ilee, teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fame  had 
spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him,  so  that  he 
had  not  even  time  "  to  eat  bread."  Mary  was  still  living 
with  her  other  sons,  and  with  James,  Joses  Simon,  Jnde, 
and  their  sisters  (Matt,  xiii,  55);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  he  was  undergoing,  and  they 
understood  that  he  was  denying  himself  every  relaxa- 
tion from  his  labors^  Their  human  affection  conquered 
their  faith.  They  thought  that  he  was  killing  himself, 
and,  with  an  indignation  arising  from  love,  they  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  l>e8ide  himself,  and  set  off  to  bring 
him  home  either  by  entreaty  or  compulsion.  He  was 
surrounded  by  eager  crowds,  and  they  could  not  reach 
him.  They  therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  him  to 
allow  them  to  speak  to  him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  him.  Again  he  re- 
proves ;  again  he  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on  the 
part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on  account  of  their 
relationship.  "Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my 
brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards 
his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  breth- 
ren !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mt)ther"  (SltXt,  xii,  48, 49).  Oimpare  Theoph.  in 
Marc,  iii,  82 ;  St,  Chrys.  Horn,  xliv  in  Matt. ;  St.  Aug. 
in  Joan,  tract  x,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the 
.  blessedness  of  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  hi  having 
I  borne  Christ^,  as  in  believing  on  him  and  in  obeying  his 
t  words  (see  also  Quast.  et  Resp,  ad  Orthodox,  cxxxvi ; 
np,  St.  Jwt.  Mart,  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Pair.  tom.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
p.  138).  This,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  taught  directly  by 
I  our  Lord  himself  in  the  next  passage  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  Mary.  In  the  midst  or  at  the  completion  of 
I  one  of  his  addresses  on  the  same  occasion,  a  woman  of 
the  multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  his  words, 
I  cried  out, "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the 
j  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !"  Immediately  the  Lord 
I  replied,  "Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
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of  God,  and  keep  iC  (Luke  id,  27).  He  does  not  either 
affirm  or  deny  anything  with  regard  to  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  the  woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a 
thing  indifferent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  ak>ne  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consasts.  This 
is  the  full  force  of  the  fitvovvyt  with  which  he  com- 
mences his  reply. 

(3.)  The  next  scene  in  Mary's  life  brings  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with  her  sis- 
ter Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  and  other 
women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was 
able  throughout  the  terrible  morning  of  Good  Friday. 
It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  about 
to  give  up  his  spirit.  His  divine  mission  was  now,  as 
it  were,  accomplished.  While  his  ministry  was  in  prog- 
ress he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  he  might 
do  his  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  had  come 
when  his  human  relationship  might  again  be  recognised, 
**  Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  Augustine, "  quando  illud 
quod  peperit  moriebatur**  (St.  Aug.  In  Joan,  ix) .  Stand- 
ing near  the  company  of  the  women  was  the  apotttle 
John,  and,  with  almost  his  last  words,  Christ  commend- 
ed his  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had  borne  the 
name  of  "  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved :"  "  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  Son."  '^  Commendat  homo  homini  hominem,"' 
sa3rs  Augustine.  From  that  hour  John  assures  us  that 
he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  **  that  hour"  the 
evangelist  means  immediately  after  the  words  were 
spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  the  last  scene  of  alL 
The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced  her  soul,  and  she  was 
spared  the  hearing  of  the  last  loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bowed  head.  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose 
of  uur  Lord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  man- 
ifest the  truth  that  the  redemp^Jon  was  bis  work  alone, 
while  he  gave  human  affection  to  his  mother.  **  Non 
egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem.  Suscepit 
quidem  matris  affectum,  sed  non  quaesivit  hominis  aux- 
ilium"  (St.  Amb.  Expos,  Evang,  Luc,  x,  182).  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  she  continued  at  the  spot  till  all  was 
over.    See  Crucifixion. 

(4.)  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow,  and  over  her  Joy 
which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mcdiieval  imagination 
has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state,  that  her  Son 
appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
(See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  Vi^a  ChrUti  [Ly- 
ons, 1642],  p.  666 ;  and  Rupert,  De  DivwU  Officm  [Ven- 
ice, 1751],  vii,  25,  tom.  iv,  p.  92).  Ambrose  is  considered 
to  be  the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise  De  VirgwHate^  i,  8 ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  and 
that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Comp.  his  Exposition  qfSL  Luke^  x,  156.  See  note  of 
the  Benedictine  edition  [Paris,  1790],  ii,  217.)  Another 
reference  is  usually  given  to  Anselm.  The  treatise 
quoted  is  not  Anseim's,  but  Eadmer'a.  (See  Eadraer, 
I)e  Excelientia  Maritty  chap,  v,  appended  to  Anseim's 
Works  [Paris,  1721  ],  p.  138.)  Ten  appearances  are  re- 
lated by  the  evangelists  as  having  occurred  in  the  forty 
days  intervening  between  Easter  and  Ascension  Day, 
but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusa- 
lem with  John,  cherished  with  the  tenderness  which  her 
tender  soul  would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly she  found  pre-eminently  in  John.  We  have 
no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  Ascension.  Arator,  a 
writer  i  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jerusalem  (Arat.  De  A  ct, 
Aposi,  h  50,  apud  Migne,  Ixviii,  95  [  Paris,  1848],  quoted 
by  Wordsworth,  Gk,  Test,  Com,  on  the  Acts,  i,  14).  We 
have  no  account  of  her  being  present  at  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do 
read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's  brothers  and  the 
apostles  (Acts  i,  14).  This  is  the  last  view  that  we  have 
of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer 
(see  Wordsworth,  as  cited  above). 

6.  From  this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her. 


It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  JeriK 
salero  with  John  (see  Epiph.  Uar,  78).  According  to 
one  tradition,  the  beloved  disciple  would  not  leave  Pales- 
tine until  she  had  expired  in  his  arms  (seeTholuck,/.*^^^ 
from  the  Cross,  vol.  ii,  Sertn.  x,  p.  234  [Edinb.  1857]) ; 
and  it  is  added  that  she  lived  and  died  in  the  Cceoacii- 
lum,  in  what  is  now  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David, 
the  traditional  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  & 
andP,  ch.  xiv,  p.  456).  Other  traditions  make  her  journey 
with  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die  in  extreme  old  age. 
It  was  believed  by  some  in  the  5th  century  that  she  was 
buried  at  Ephesus  (see  Cone  Ephes,,  Cone,  Labb,  iii,  574 
a) ;  by  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  she  was  buried 
at  Gethsemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  infor- 
mation given  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  by  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the  guidance  of  Scrip 
ture,  we  have  nothing  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
sure  knowledge  about  her.  The  darkness  in  which  we 
are  left  is  in  itself  most  instructive. 

7.  The  character  of  the  Virgin  Mary  b  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  are 
incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary  record  which 
is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part 
in  Luke's  Gospel,  whence  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  imaginative  and  ratif>nalistic 
methods  of  interpretetion,  to  explain  the  old  legend 
which  teUs  us  that  Luke  painted  the  Virginia  portrait 
(Calmet,  Kitto,  Migne,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  have 
expected  greater  details  from  John  than  from  the  other 
evangelists,  but  in  his  Gospel  we  learn  nothing  of  her 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  scene  at  Cana 
and  at  the  cross*  It  is  clear  from  Luke*s  account,  though 
without  any  such  intimation  we  might  rest  assured  of 
the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  Maprnfieat 
(Luke  i,  46).  The  same  hymn,  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  herself,  would  show  no  little  power  of  mind  as  well 
as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her  faith  and  humility  exhibit 
themselves  in  her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the 
divine  will,  though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  ac- 
complished (Luke  i,38) ;  her  energy  and  earnestness,  ir* 
her  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i,S9);  her 
happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke  i,  48) ;  her 
silent,  musing  thouglitfulness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii,  19),  and  in  her  keeping  her 
Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Luke  ii,  51),  though  ^e  could 
not  fully  understand  their  import.  Again,  her  humility 
is  seen  in  her  drawing  back,  yet  vrithout  anger,  after  re- 
ceiving reproof  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John  ii,  5),  and  in 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  she  shuns  patting  her- 
self forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her  Son*s  ministry, 
or  after  his  removal  from  earth.  Once  only  does  she 
attempt  to  interfere  with  her  divine  Son*s  freedom  of 
action  (Matt.  xii,46;  Mark  iii,  81;  Luke  viii,  19);  and 
even  here  we  can  hardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have 
been  roused,  not  by  arrogance  and  by  a  desire  to  show 
her  authority  and  rehitionship,  as  Chrysostom  supposes 
{f/om,  xliv  in  Matt.),  but  by  a  woman's  and  a  mother^ 
feelings  of  affection  and  fear  for  him  whom  she  loved. 
It  was  part  of  that  exquisite  tenderness  which  appears 
throughout  to  have  belonged  to  her.  In  a  word,  so  far 
as  Mary  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  womao 
still.     See  Niemeyer,  CharakL  i,  58. 

II.  Christian  Legends.— Theac,  as  might  natorally  be 
expected,  pUyed  an  important  part  in  the  traditionsl 
history  of  Mary.  They  began  to  appear  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  3d  century,  and  were  usually  publisbcd 
under  false  names.  Of  these  the  apocryphal  writings 
called  the  Proterangelium  and  the  (Josp**^  *if  the  Birth 
of  Mary  are  among  the  eariicr  specimens.  We  give  si 
considerable  length  their  contents  on  this  head. 

1.  The  early  L\fe  of  Mary.—Accordinf^  to  these  apoe- 
ryphal  accounts,  Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  tb| 
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house  of  David.  The  abode  of  the  former  was  Naza^ 
reth,  the  latter  passed  her  early  years  at  Bethlehem. 
They  lived  pioosly  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly 
before  man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple, 
another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their  own  wants. 
So  twenty  years'  of  their  liver  passed  silently  away. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  period  Joachim  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  some  others  of  his  tribe,  to  make  his  usual  of- 
fering at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  It  chanced  that 
Issachar  was  high-priest  (Gospel  of  Birth  of  Mary) ; 
that  Reuben  was  high-priest  (Protevangelion).  The 
high-priest  scorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly 
away,  askinj^  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none ; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  hiB  offerings  until  he  should 
have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said,  "  Cursed 
is  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man-child  in  Israel." 
Joachim  was  ashamed  before  hb  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent 
there,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  At  the  | 
end  of  this  period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring 
forth  a  daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Mary. 
Anna  meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith  with 
her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief  of  spirit. 
In  her  sadness  she  went  into  her  garden  to  walk,  dressed 
in  her  wedding-dress.  She  there  sat  down  under  a  lau- 
rel-tree, and  looked  up  and  spied  among  the  branches  a 
sparrow's  nest,  and  she  bemoaned  herself  as  more  miser- 
able than  the  very  birds,  for  they  were  fruitful  an<|  she 
was  barren;  and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a 
child,  even  as  Sarai  was  blessed  with  Isaac.  At  this 
moment  two  angels  appeared  to  her,  and  promised  her 
that  she  should  have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of 
in  all  the  world.  Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his 
home,  and  when  the  time  was  accomplished  Anna 
brought  forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  nanie 
Mary.  Now  the  child  Mary  increased  in  strength  day 
by  day,  and  at  nine  months  of  »ge  she  walked  nine 
steps.  When  she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to  the  Lord. 
There  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the  Temple,  and,  while 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  changing  their  dress,  she  walked 
up  them  without  help;  and  the  high-priest  placed  her 
upon  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  and  she  danced  with 
her  feet,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then 
Mary  remained  at  the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve 
(Prot.),  fourteen  (G.  B.  M.),  years  old,  ministered  to  by 
the  angels,  and  advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At 
this  time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins 
that  were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
to  be  married.  But  Mary  Refused,  for  she  said  that  she 
had  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  high-priest 
was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to 
God  to  inquire  what  he  should  do.  Then  a  voice  from 
the  ark  answered  him  (G.  R  M.),  an  angel  spake  unto 
him  (Prot.) ;  and  they  gathered  together  all  the  widow- 
ers in  Israel  (l^t.),  all  the  marriageable  men  of  the 
house  of  David  (G.  B.  M.),  and  desired  them  to  bring 
each  roan  his  rod.  Among  them  came  Joseph  and 
brought  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  because 
he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.  Therefore  the 
other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign  occurred.  Then 
it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not  presented  his  rt)d; 
and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  presented  it^  a  dove  came 
forth  from  the  rod  and  flew  upon  the  head  of  Joseph 
(Prot.) ;  a  dove  came  from  heaven  and  pitched  on  the 
rod  (G.  B.  M.).  So  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance, 
was  compelled  to  betroth  himself  to  Mary,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Bethlehem  to  make  preparations  for  his  mar- 
riage (G.  B.  M.) ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation 
of  building  houses  (Prot.) ;  while  Mary  went  back  to 
her  parents'  house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that 
the  priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  seven 
viigins  cast  lota  to  make  different  parts  of  it;  and  the 


lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Maiy.  As  she  went 
out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  she  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing to  her,  *'Uail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women  !*" 
and  she  looked  round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the 
voice  came ;  and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went 
into  the  house,  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to 
work  at  it.  But  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filleil  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  and  said, 
**  Fear  not,"  etc  When  Mary  had  finished  the  purple, 
she  took  it  to  the  high-priest;  and,  having  received  his 
blessing,  went  to  visit  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  and  returned 
back  again.  Then  Joseph  returned  to  his  home  from 
building  houses  (Prot.) ;  came  into  Galilee,  to  marry  the 
Virgin  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  R  M.),  and  find- 
ing her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  private- 
ly ;  but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  hiB 
purpose  and  took  her  to  his  house.  Then  came  Annas 
the  scribe  t^  visit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back  and  told 
the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a  great  crime,  for 
he  had  privately  married  the  Virgin  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived out  of  the  Temple,  and  had  not  made  it  known 
to  the  children  of  Israel  So  the  priest  sent  his  ser- 
vants, and  they  found  that  she  was  with  child;  and  he 
called  them  to  him,  and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child 
was  his,  and  the  priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter 
water  of  trial  (Numb,  v,  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  moun- 
tainous place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph 
returned  in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them  away 
to  their  home.  Then  after  three  months  Joseph  put 
Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed;  and  as 
they  were  going,  Mary  besought  him  to  take  her  down, 
and  Joseph  took  her  down  and  carried  her  into  a  cave, 
and,  leaving  her  there  with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a 
midwife.  As  he  went  he  looked  np,  and  he  saw  the 
clouds  astonished  and  all  creatures  amazed.  The  fowls 
stopped  in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their 
food,  but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  still;  the  shep- 
herds* lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  kids  were  touch- 
ing the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not  drink.  A 
midwife  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  Joseph 
took  her  with  him  to  the  cave,  and  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed the  cave,  and  the  cloud  became  a  great  light, 
and  when  the  bright  light  faded  there  appeared  an  in- 
fant at  the  breast  of  Mary.  Then  the  midwife  went 
out  and  told  Salome  that  a  Virgin  had  brought  forth, 
and  Salome  would  not  believe;  and  they  came  back 
again  into  the  cave,  and  Salome  received  satbfaction, 
but  her  hand  withered  away,  nor  was  it  restored  until, 
by  the  command  of  an  angel,  she  touched  the  child, 
whereupon  she  was  straightway  cured.  See  Giles,  Co- 
dac  Apocryphut  Novi  Testamenfi,  p.  88-47  and  66-81 
(Ix>nd.  1862) ;  Jones,  On  the  New  TestametUy  vol.  ii,  ch. 
xiii  and  xv  (Oxf.  1827);  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryphvs;  also 
Vitce  fflorissisnmeB  Matris  Anna  per  F.  Pttrum  Dorian- 
do,  appended  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony's  Vita  Ckristi  (Ly- 
ons, 1642) ;  and  a  most  audacious  Historia  Ckristi,  writ- 
ten in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavicr,  and  ex- 
posed by  Louis  de  Dieu^Lugd.  Bat.  1639). 

Three  spots  lay  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Annunci- 
ation. Two  of  these  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  Naz- 
areth, and  one,  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  Italy.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  each  claim  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
true  spot  in  Palestine ;  the  third  claimant  is  the  holy 
house  of  Loretto.  The  Greeks  point  out  the  spring  of 
water  mentioned  in  the  Protevangelion  as  confirmatory 
of  their  claim.  The  Latins  have  engraved  on  a  marble 
slab  in  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in  Nazareth  the  words 
Verbum  hie  atro  /actum  est,  and  point  out  the  pillar 
which  marks  the  spot  where  the  angel  stood ;  while  the 
head  of  their  Church  is  irretrievably  committed  to  the 
wild  legend  of  Loretto.    See  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  ch.  xiv. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  which  seems  to  date 
from  the  2d  century,  innumerable  miracles  are  made  to 
attend  on  Mary  and  her  Son  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  e.  g.  Mary  looked  with  pity  on  a  woman  who 
was  possessed,  and  immediately  Satan  came  out  of  her 
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in  the  fonn  of  a  young  manf  saying,  **  Woe  is  me  because 
of  thee,  Mary,  and  thy  Son  !*'  On  another  occasion  they 
fell  in  with  two  thieves,  named  Titus  and  Dumachus; 
and  Titus  was  gentle  and  Dumachus  was  harsh :  the 
Lady  Mary  therefore  promised  Titus  that  God  should 
receive  him  on  his  right  hand.  Accordingly,  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards,  Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who 
was  crucified  on  the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  cru- 
cified on  the  left.  These  are  sufficient  as  samples. 
Throughout  the  book  we  find  Mary  associated  with  her 
Son,  in  the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them, 
in  a  way  which  shows  us  whence  the  culhu  of  Mar\' 
took  its  origin.  See  Jones,  Oh  the  New  Test,  voL  ii 
(Oxf.  1827);  Giles,  Codex  Apocryphut;  ThUo,  Codex 
Apocryphus, 

2.  Mary's  later  Life, — ^The  foregoing  legends  of  Ma- 
ry's childhood  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  third  or 
even  the  second  century.  Those  of  her  death  are  prob- 
ably of  a  later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length 
of  time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  histoiy,  written  by 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  2d  century.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bibliofheca  Maxima  (tom.ii,pt.ii,  p.212), 
entitled  Sancti  Melitonit  Episcopi  Sardensis  de  Transitu 
Virginis  Maria  Liber;  and  there  certainly  existed  a 
book  with  this  title  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphal  {Op, 
Gelas,  apud  Migne,  lix,  152).  Another  form  of  the  same 
legend  has  been  published  at  Elbcrfeld,in  1854,  by  Maxi- 
milian Enger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes  that  it  is  an  Ara- 
bic translation  from  a  Syriac  originaL  It  was  found  in 
the  library  at  Bonn,  and  is  entitled  Joaimis  ApostoU  de 
Transitu  Beata  Marue  Virginis  Liber,  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  ABaemud{Bibiioth,  Orient, 
[Kome^  1725],  iii,  287),  under  the  name  of  Hisioria  Dor- 
ndtionis  et  Assumptions  B,  Maria  Virymis  Joamn Evai^ 
gelista  /also  inscripia.  We  give  the  substance  of  the 
legend  with  its  main  variations. 

When  the  apostles  separated  in  order  to  evangelize 
the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  John's  parents 
in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  every  day 
she  went  out  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Gol- 
gotha. But  the  Jews  had  placed  a  watch  to  prevent 
prayers  being  offered  at  these  spots,  and  the  watch  went 
into  the  city  and  told  the  chief  priests  that  Mary  came 
daily  to  pray.  Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch 
to  stone  her.  At  this  time,  however,  king  Abgarus  wrote 
to  Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jews 
for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared,  therefore,  to  add  to  his 
wrath  by  slaying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they  could  not  al- 
low her  to  continue  her  prayers  at  Golgotha,  because  an 
excitement  and  tumult  was  thereby  made.  According- 
ly, they  went  and  spoke  softly  to  her,  and  she  consented 
to  go  and  dwell  in  Bethlehem;  and  thither  she  took 
with  her  three  holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  alter  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpressible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that  her  soul  should 
be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the  third  day,  and  he 
placed  a  palm-branch  from  paradise  in  her  hands,  and 
desired  that  it  should  be  carried  before  her  bier.  Mary 
besought  that  the  apostles  might  be  gathered  round  her 
before  she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should 
come.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  as  he  was 
preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  Peter  as  he  was  offering  sac- 
rifice at  Home,  and  Paul  as  he  was  disputing  with  the 
Jews  near  Kome,  and  Thomas  in  the  extxemity  of  India, 
and  Matthew  and  James :  these  were  all  of  the  apostles 
who  were  still  living;  then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened 
the  dead,  Philip  and  Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and 
Mark  and  Bartholomew;  and  all  of  them  were  snatched 
away  in  a  bright  cloud  and  found  themselves  at  Bethle- 
hem. Angels  and  powers  without  number  descended 
from  heaven  and  stood  round  about  the  house ;  Gabriel 
stood  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael  at  her  feet, 
and  they  fanned  her  with  their  wings ;  and  Peter  and 
John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and  there  was  a  great  cry, 


and  they  all  said  "Hail, blessed  one!  blessed  is  the  finnt 
of  thy  womb !"  The  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  tbor 
sick  to  the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news 
of  these  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  Mary  and 
the  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  horsemen  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  but  they  did  not  find  her, 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the  disciples  in 
a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen  to  Jerusalem. 
Then  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw  angels  ascending  and 
descending  at  the  spot  where  Mary's  house  was.  But 
the  high-priests  went  to  the  governor,  and  craved  per- 
missioii  to  bum  her  and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the 
governor  gave  them  permission,  and  they  brought  wood 
and  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  houae^ 
behold  there  burst  forth  a  fire  upon  them  which  con- 
sumed them  utterly.  Now  the  governor  saw  these 
things  afar  off^  and  in  the  evening  be  brought  his  sou, 
who  was  sick,  to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Spirit 
commanded  the  apostles  to  take  up  Mary,  and  to  cany 
her  from  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane,  and  as  they  went 
the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew  near  Juphia,  one  of 
the  high-priests,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  the  litter 
on  which  she  was  carried,  for  the  other  priests  had 
conspired  with  him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down 
into  the  valley,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to 
bum  her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Jufiihia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with  a 
fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to  the  lit- 
ter. Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter  for  help, 
and  they  said,  **  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary ;"  and  he  cried, 
"  O  Lady,  O  Mother  of  Salvation,  have  mercy  on  me !" 
Then  she  said  to  Peter, "Give  him  back  hb  arms;"  and 
they  were  restored  whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded 
onwards,  and  they  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  cave,  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

Now  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  removed  from 
this  world.  So  on  the  moming  of  that  day  there  came 
Eve,  and  Anne,  and  Elisabeth,  and  they  kissed  Maty,  and 
told  her  who  they  were:  there  came  Adam,  Seth,  Sbem, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  and  the  test  of  the 
old  fathers:  there  came  Enoch,  and  Eliaa,  and  Moses: 
there  came  twelve  chariots  of  angels  innumerable :  and 
then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  humanity,  and 
Mar}'  bowed  before  him  and  said,  "O  my  Lord  and  my 
God^  place  thy  hand  upon  me ;"  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  blessed  her ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  placed  it  to  her  forehead,  and  said, "  I  bow  before 
this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and  praise  thee  that 
thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of  this  hour."  Then  she 
said, "  O  Lord,  take  me  to  thgrself !"  But  he  said  to  her, 
"  Now  shall  thy  body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  res- 
urrection, and  angels  shall  serve  thee;  but  thy  pure  spirit 
shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place  of  my 
Father's  fulness."  Then  the  disciples  drew  near,  and  b^ 
sought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which  she  was  about 
to  leave.  So  Mary  prayed.  After  her  prayer  was  fin- 
ished her  face  shone  with  marvellous  brightness,  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  and  blessed  them  all;  and 
her  Son  put  forth  his  hands  and  received  her  pure  aoul, 
and  bore  it  into  his  Father's  treasure-house.  Then  there 
was  a  light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
earth :  and  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  Hail,  blueed 
one!  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among  women!" 
(The  legend  ascribed  to  Melito  makes  her  soul  to  be 
carried  to  paradise  by  Gabriel  while  her  Son  returns  to 
heaven.) 

Now  the  apoistles  carried  her  body  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  told  them 
of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the  palm-brancb. 
There  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb,  and  sat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  Lord  commanded  them; 
and  suddenly  there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  angels,  and  said  to  the  apoetlet,  **  What 
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will  je  that  I  nhoold  do  with  ber  whom  my  Father's 
command  selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  I 
should  dwell  in  her?"  So  Peter  and  the  apostles  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  raise  the  body  of  Mary  and 
take  it  with  him  in  glory  to  heaven.  Then  the  Saviour 
said,  **  Be  it  according  to  your  word.**  So  he  commanded 
Michael  the  archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary. 
Then  Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
**  Kise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer  corrup- 
tiou  in  the  tomb."  Immediately  Mary  arose,  and  bowed 
herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped;  and  the  Lord  kissed 
her,  and  gave  her  to  the  angels  to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he  was  baptiz- 
ing Polodius,  who  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  king. 
And  he  arrived  just  after  all  these  things  were  accom- 
lilished,  and  he  demanded  to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which 
they  had  laid  his  Lady :  "  For  ye  know,"  said  he, "  that 
I  am  Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  disciples 
with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went  in ; 
bat  they  found  nothing  therein  save  that  in  which  her 
body  had  been  wrapped.  Then  Thomas  confessed  that 
he  too,  as  he  was  borne  in  the  cloud  from  India,  had 
seen  her  holy  body  carried  by  the  angels  with  great 
triumph  into  heaven;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her 
for  her  blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  pre- 
cious Girdle,  which  when  the  apostles  saw  they  were 
glad.  Then  the  apostles  were  carried  back  each  to  his 
own  place.  For  the  story  of  thb  Sacratissimo  Cmtolo, 
still  preserved  at  Prato,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of 
the  Madoima,  p.  344  (Lond.  1852). 

On  this  part  of  the  legend,  see  generally  JoamtU  A  pot- 
toH  de  Trantitu  BeattB  Maria  VirgimM  Liber  (Elbeifel- 
die,  1854);  St,  Mditom$  Epitc  SanL  de  Transitti  V,  Af, 
Liber,  apud  BibL  Max.  Pair,  tom.  ii,  pt.ii,  p.  212  (Lugd. 
1 677) ;  Jacobi  a  Voragine.  Ijegenda  A  urea,  ed.  Gnesee,  ch. 
cxix,  p.  504  (Dresd.  1846) ;  John  Damasc.  Serm,  de  Dor- 
mit.  DeiparcB,  in  0pp.  ii,  p.  857  sq.  (Venice,  1743) ;  An- 
drew of  Crete,  In  Dormit,  Deipara  Serm,  iii,  p.  1 15  (Par. 
1644) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Ijegendt  of  the  Madonna  (London, 
1852) ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  Aug.lb;  Dressel, 
ICdita  et  inedita  Eptphanii  Motutchi  ei  Presbyteri,  p.  105 
(Paris,  1843). 

8.  Her  A  ssumption, — The  above  story  gradually  gained 
credit.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  we  find  that  there 
existed  a  book,  De  Transitu  Virginis  Afarue,  which  was 
condemned  by  pope  iielasius  as  apocryphal.  This  book 
is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  of  which 
the  books  ascribed  to  Melito  and  John  are  variations. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  then,  the  story  of 
the  Assumption  was  external  to  the  Church,  and  dis- 
tinctly looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject  consequent  on  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy.  The  desire  to  protest  against  the 
early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by  the  here- 
tics had  now  passed  away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  desire  to  magnify  her  who  had  brought  forth  him 
who  was  God.  Accordingly  a  writer,  whose  date  Ba- 
ronius  fixes  at  about  this  time  {Ann,  Ecri,  i,  347,  LuCca, 
1738),  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Assumption,  but 
declared  his  inability  to  decide  the  question.  The  let- 
ter in  which  this  possibility  or  pmbability  is  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  Jerome,  and  may  still  be  found 
among  his  works,  entitled  Ad  Paulam  et  Eustochium  de 
A  ssumptione  B,  Virginis  ( v,  82,  Paris,  1 706).  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  or  rather  later,  an  assertion  (now 
recognised  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in 
Eusebius's  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that "  in  the  year  A.D. 
48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  some 
wrote  that  they  had  had  it  revealed  to  them."  Another 
tract  was  written  to  prove  that  the  Assumption  was  not 
a  thing  in  itself  unlikely ;  and  this  came  to  be  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
his  works;  and  a  sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was 
ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius.    Thus  the  names  of  Euse- 


bins,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Athaiuuius,  and  others,  came  t$ 
be  quoted  as  Vnaintaining  the  truth  of  the  Assumption. 
The  first  writers  within  the  Church  in  whose  extant 
writings  we  find  the  Assumption  asserted,  are  Gregory 
of  Toure  in  the  6th  century,  who  has  merely  copied  Meli- 
to's  book,  De  Transitu  {De  Glor,  Mart,  lib.  i,  c.  4 ;  Migne, 
71,  p.  708) ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
7th  century ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  wh(»  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these  authors 
refers  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating  that  Marcian 
and  Pulcheria,  being  in  search  of  the  body  of  Mary,  sent 
to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to  inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  re- 
plied, ^  In  the  holy  and  diWnely-inspired  Scriptures,  in- 
deed, nothing  is  recorded  of  the  departure  of  the  holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.  But  from  an  ancient  and  most 
true  tradition  we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  apostles,  who  were 
going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations, 
borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came  together  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  when  they  were  near  her  they  had  a  vision 
of  angels,  and  divine  melody  was  heard;  and  then  with 
divine  and  more  than  heavenly  melody  she  delivered 
her  holy  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  in  an  unspeakable 
manner.  But  that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carried 
with  angelic  and  apostolic  psalmody,  with  funeral  rites, 
was  deposited  in  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued  three 
whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the  angelic  music 
ceasing,  those  of  the  apostles  who  were  present  opened 
the  tomb,  as  one  of  them,  Thomas,  had  been  absent,  and 
on  hb  arrival  wished  to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne 
God.  But  her  all-glorious  body  they  could  not  find; 
but  they  found  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  they  were 
fiUed  with  an  ineffable  odor  of  sweetness  which  proceeded 
from  them.  Then  they  closed  the  coffin.  And  they 
were  astonished  at  the  mysterious  wonder,  and  they 
came  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  who  had  chosen 
to  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mar>',  and  to  become  a  man, 
and  to  be  bom  of  her— (iod  the  Won!,  the  Lord  of  Glory 
— and  had  pre8er\'ed  her  virginity  after  birth,  was  also 
pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immaculate 
and  unpolluted  body  with  incorrupt  ion,  and  to  translate 
her  be  fore  the  common  resurrection  of  all  men"  (St.  Joan. 
Damaa.  Op,  ii,  880,  Venice,  1748).  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  is  the  same  legend  as  that  which  we  have  before 
given.  Here,  then,  we  see  it  brought  over  the  borders 
and  planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  ^  Euthymiac 
history"  is  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  5th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of  Crete  in  the 
7th  century,  or,  finally,  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  8th 
century  (see  his  three  HonMies  on  the  Skep  of  the  Hess- 
ed  Virgin  Mary,  in  his  Opp,  ii,  8r>7-886).  The  same  le- 
gend b  given  in  a  slightly  different  form  as  veritable 
history  by  Nicephorus  CoUistus  in  the  13th  century  (Ni- 
ceph.  i,  171,  Paris,  1630) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Assumption 
b  stereotyped  in  the  BrevUr>*  services  for  August  15 
{Brer,  Rom, Pars  ast,  p. 551,  Milan,  1861).  Here  again, 
then,  we  see  a  legend  originated  by  heretics,  and  re- 
maining external  to  the  Church  till  the  close  of  the  5th 
I  century,  creeping  into  the  Church  during  the  6th  and 
i  7th  centuries,  and  finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both 
I  of  Home  and  Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  A  nn,  Ecd, 
(i,  344,  Lucca,  1738)  and  Martgrologium  (p.  314,  PariSy 
1607). 

4.  On  the  dogma  of  Mar>'*s  sinlessness,  see  Iiimacu- 
i^TE  Conception.  On  her  worship,  see  Marioij^tby. 
On  the  alleged  transportation  of  her  dwelling  to  Italy, 
see  LoRETTO. 

III.  Jetcish  Traditions,^Thcie  are  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  light-hearted  fair>*- tale -like  stories 
which  we  have  recounted  above.  We  should  expect 
that  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord  would  be  an  oc- 
casion of  scoffing  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  we  find 
thb  to  be  the  case.  We  have  already  a  hint  during 
our  Lord's  ministry  of  the  Je^-bh  calumnies  as  to  hb 
birth.    '*  We  (>/|i(ic)  be  not  bom  of  fornication"  (John. 
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Tiii,  41),  seems  to  be  an  iDsintuiUon  on  the  Jews*  ptrt 
that  he  was.  To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish 
slander  becomes  in  the  present  case  only  a  confirmation 
of  his  laith.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of  these 
slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book  called 
5nW  ninpin,  or  Toledoth  Jesu,  It  was  grasped  at 
with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and  declared  by  him  to  be  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writing  directed  against  Christiani- 
ty, and  apparently  of  the  first  century.  It  was  written, 
he  says,  before  the  Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary 
to  them  (Lettre  sur  les  Jutfs),  It  is  proved  by  Ammon 
{BOdisch,  Theohgie,  p.  263,  ErUng.  1801)  to  be'a  compo- 
sition of  the  13th  century,  and  by  Wagenseil  {Teia  ignta 
SaianoB ;  Confut.  Libr.  ToldoM  JescAuy  p.  12,  Altorf,  1681) 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of 
Pilate,  we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our 
Lord  with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The  date  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  charge  is  referred  with  great  probability  by 
Thilo  {Codex  A  poor,  p.  527,  Lips.  1832)  to  the  circular  let- 
ters of  the  Jews  mentioned  by  Grotius  (ad  Matt,  xxvli, 
eS^et  ad  Act.  A  post,  xxviii,  22;  Op.  ii,  278  and  606,  Ba- 
sil 1732),  which  were  sent  from  Ptdestine  to  all  the  Jew- 
ish synagogues  after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view 
of  attacking  **the  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
taken  its  origin  from  the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee**  (Jus- 
tin, adv.  Tryph.).  The  first  time  that  we  find  it  o{)enly 
proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  made  by  Origen  from  the 
work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refuting.  Celsus  introduces 
a  Jew  declaring  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband  for  adultery  {virb  rov  ynfiavro^'^  Hicro- 
voc  n)^  rixvfit^  ovroc,  ^{iwa^crt,  iXtyx^t^foy  ut^  /**- 
;ioixcvM^vi|v,  Contra  Cdsum,  c  28,Origenis  Opera,  xviii, 
69,  Berlin,  1845;  again,  i;  rov  Ititrov  fifirtip  Kuovaa, 
i^uHT^iiaa  uTrb  rou  ftvritmvaafuvov  avTt)v  TtKTovo^y 
iXiyX^iXaa  Ivi  poixiiif.  kcti  riiCTOvoa  air^  rtvoQ  OTpaw 
tiirov  nav^ljpa  rovvopa,  ibid.  32).  Stories  to  the  same 
effect  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud — not  in  the  Mishna, 
which  dates  from  the  2d  century,  but  in  the  (>eraara, 
which  is  of  the  5th  or  6th  (see  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  cap. 
vii,  foL  67,  coL  I ;  Shabbath^  cap.  xii,  foL  104,  coL  2 ;  and 
the  Midrash  Kohelethy  cap.  x,  5).  Rabanus  Maunis,  in 
the  9th  century,  refers  to  the  same  story :  "  Jesum  filium 
Kthnici  cujusdam  Pandera  adulters,  more  Utronum  pu- 
nitum  esse.*"  Lightfoot  quotes  the  same  story  from  the 
Talmudists  (Exercit.  at  MatL  xxvii,  56),  who,  he  says, 
often  vilify  Mary  under  the  name  of  Satdah ;  and  he 
cites  a  story  in  which  she  is  called  Mary  the  dTiUghter 
of  Heli,  and  is  represented  as  hanging  in  torment  among 
the  damned,  with  the  great  bar  of  hell's  gate  hung  at 
her  ear  (ibid,  at  Luke  iii,  23).  We  then  come  to  the 
Toledoth  Jesu^  in  which  these  calumnies  were  intended 
to  be  summed  up  and  harmonized.  In  the  year  4671, 
the  story  runs,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jannaeus,  there 
was  one  Joseph  Pandera  who  lived  at  Bethlehenk  In 
the  same  village  there  was  a  widow  who  hod  a  daugh- 
ter named  Miriam,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  God-fearing 
man  named  Johanan.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Joseph 
Pandera  meeting  with  Miriam  when  it  was  dark,  de- 
ceived her  into  the  belief  that  he  was  Johanan  her  hus- 
band. So  after  three  months  Johanan  consulted  rabbi 
Simeon  Shetachides  what  he  should  do  with  Miriam, 
and  the  rabbi  advised  him  to  bring  her  before  the  great 
council  But  Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  in- 
stead he  left  hi»  home  and  went  and  lived  at  Babylon; 
and  there  Miriam  brought  forth  a  son,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jehoshua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has 
no  merit  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of  working 
miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the  unmentiona- 
ble name  from  the  Temple;  how  he  was  defeated  by 
the  superior  magical  arts  of  one  Juda ;  and  how  at  last 
he  was  crucified,  and  hb  body  hidden  under  a  water- 
course. It  is  offensive  to  make  use  of  sacred  names  in 
connection  with  such  tales;  but  in  Wagenseil's  quaint 


words  we  may  recollect,  **  hmc  nomina  non  attinere  ad 
Servatorem  Nostrum  aut  beatissimam  illius  matrem  eob- 
terosque  quos  significare  videntur,  sed  designari  ii*  a 
Diabolo  suppoeita  Spectra,  Larvas,  Lemores,  Ijimiiw, 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istb**  {Liber  Toldos  Je^dku^ 
in  the  Tela  Ignea  Saiame,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1681).  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  Panther  has  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  by  Epiphanius 
{Hares.  Ixxviii),  who  makes  him  grandfather  of  Joseph, 
and  by  John  of  Damascus  {De  Fide  orthodoxa,  iv,  15), 
who  makes  him  the  father  of  Barpanther  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Mary. 

IV.  Mohammedan  Traditions. — ^These  are  again  cast 
in  a  totally  different  mould  from  those  of  the  Jews. 
The  Mohammedans  had  no  purpose  to  serve  in  spread- 
ing calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  none  of  the  Jewish  malignity  aboot 
their  traditions.  Mohammed  and  his  foUowem  appear 
to  have  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  tradttiona 
which  originated  in  the  legends  of  Mary*s  early  yeara, 
given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  from  them  and  from 
the  Bible  indifferently.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Koran  had  an  object  in  magnifying  Mary,  and  that  this 
was  to  insinuate  that  the  Son  was  of  no  other  nature 
than  the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written  down 
what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  without  definite 
theological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daughter  of 
Amram  (sur.  iii)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur.  xix).  Mo- 
hammed can  hardly  be  absolved  from  having  here  con- 
founded Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with  Mary  the  moth- 
er of  our  Lord.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  have 
meant  different  persons,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Sale 
{Koran,  p.  88, 251)  and  of  D*Herbek>t  (jBiW.  Orient,  s.  v. 
Miriam);  but  the  ofiposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  Gao- 
dagnoli,  Apol.  pro  reL  Chtist.  c  ^aii,  p.  277,  Rom.  1631 ). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mohammedan  commentators  have 
been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological  dttficultr 
by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculously  kept  alive  fmcn 
the  diays  of  Moses  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah  dedicated  her  to  the 
Lord  while  still  in  the  womb,  and  at  her  birth  **  cons- 
mended  her  and  her  future  issue  to  the  protection  of 
God  against  SaUn.**  So  Hannah  brought  the  child  to 
the  Temple  to  be  educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests 
disputed  among  themselves  who  should  take  charge  of 
her.  Zacharias  maintained  that  it  was  his  otBce,  be- 
cause he  had  married  her  aunt.  But  when  the  others 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it  was  determined  that 
the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot«  So  they  went  to 
the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them,  each  man  with 
his  rod:  and  they  threw  their  rods  into  the  river,  and 
none  of  them  floated  save  that  of  Zacharias,  whereupon 
the  care  of  the  child  was  committed  to  him  (Al  Beidawi; 
Jallalo*ddin).  Then  Zacharias  placed  her  in  an  inner 
chamber  by  herself;  and  though  he  kept  seven  doors 
ever  locked  upon  her  (other  stories  make  the  only  en- 
trance to  be  by  a  ladder  and  a  door  always  kept  locked), 
he  always  found  her  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions which  God  sent  her  from  paradise,  winter  fraits  ia 
summer,  and  summer  fruits  in  winter.  Then  the  angeb 
said  unto  her,  "O  Mary,  verily  God  hath  chosen  thee, 
and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath  chosen  thee  above  all 
the  women  of  the  world"  (Koran,  sur.  iii).  So  she  re- 
tired to  a  place  towards  the  east,  and  Gabriel  appeared 
unto  her  and  said,  "Verily  I  am  the  messenger  of  thy 
I>ord,  and  am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son"  (sar.  xix). 
Then  the  angels  said,  "O  Mary,  verily  l»od  sendeth  thee 
good  tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceeding 
from  himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  worid  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach  near  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God :  and  he  shall  speak  unto  men  in  his  cradle 
and  when  he  is  grown  up;  and  he  shall  be  one  of  the 
righteous."  But  she  said,  **  How  shall  I  have  a  son, 
seeing  I  know  not  a  man?'    The  angel  said,  ** So  God 
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createtb  that  which  he  pletseth :  when  he  decreeCh  a 
thing,  he  only  saith  unto  it, '  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shall 
teach  him  the  Scripture  and  wisdom,  and  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the 
children  of  Israel"*  (sur.  iii).  So  God  breathed  of  his 
Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Mary;  and  she  preserved  her 
chastity  (sur.  Ixvi) ;  for  the  Jews  have  spoken  against 
her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv).  Thus  she  conceived 
a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart  to  a  distant  place; 
and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon  her  near  the 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  God  provided  a  rivulet  for 
her,  and  she  shook  the  palm-tree,  and  it  let  fall  ripe 
dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank,  and  was  calm.  Then  she 
carried  the  child  in  her  arms  to  her  people;  but  they 
said  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then 
she  made  signs  to  the  child  to  answer  them;  and  he 
said,  ^  Verily  I  am  the  servant  of  God :  he  hath  given 
me  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  hath  appointed  me  a 
prophet;  and  he  hath  made  me  blessed,  wheresoever  I 
shall  be;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  observe  prayer 
and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live ;  and  he  hath 
made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother,  and  hath  not 
made  me  proud  or  unhappy :  and  peace  be  on  me  the 
day  whereon  I  was  bom,  tfhd  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
die,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  be  raised  to  life.**  This 
was  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth,  concern- 
ing whom  they  had  doubt  (sur.  xix). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many  men 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four  women ;  and 
that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pbaraoh,  Mary  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amram,  his  first  wife  Khadljah,  and  his  daughter 
F&tima. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that  every 
person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched  at  his  birth 
by  the  devil,  and  therefore  cries  out ;  but  that  God 
placed  a  veil  between  Mar}"  and  her  Son  and  the  Evil 
Spirit^  so  that  he  could  not  reach  them.  For  this  rea- 
son they  were  neither  of  them  guilty  of  sin,  like  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adam.  This  privilege  they  had 
in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer  for  their  protection  from 
Satan  (Jallalo'ddin ;  Al  Beidawi ;  Kitada).  The  Im- 
maculate Conception  therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mo- 
hammedan doctrine  six  centuries  before  any  Christian 
theologians  or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

See  Sale,  Koran,  p.  89, 79, 260, 468  (Lond.  1784) ;  War- 
ner, Compendium  Historicum  eorum  qum  Mukammedani 
de  Christo  tradiderunt  (Lugd.  Bat  1648);  Gaudagnoli, 
Apologia  pro  Christiana  ReUgione  (Rom.  1631);  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientalfy  p.  68  (Paris  1697);  Weil, 
Biblische  Legmdm  der  Mustlmibmer,  p.  280  (Frkf.  1846). 

V.  Emblems, — There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  the  book  of 
Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  Mary.  Consequently 
all  the  Eastern  metaphors  of  king  Solomon  have  been 
hardened  into  symbols,  and  represented  in  pictures  or 
sculpture,  and  attached  to  her  in  popular  litanies.  The 
same  method  of  interpretation  was  applied  to  certain 
parts  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  Her  chief  emblems 
are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii,  1 ;  Cant.  ^4, 10). 
The  name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a  fan- 
ciful interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name.  She 
is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant,  ii,  1)  and  the  Lily  (ii,  2), 
the  Tower  of  David  (iv,  4),  the  Mountain  of  Myrrh  and 
the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv,  6),  the  Garden  enclosed, 
the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Fountain  sealed  (iv,  12),  the  Tow- 
er of  Ivory  (vii,  4),  the  Palm-tree  (vii,  7),  the  Closed 
Gate  (Ezeic  xliv,  2).  There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphor- 
ical titles.  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  legends  of  the  Madonna^ 
and  the  ordinary  Litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

VI.  Festivals f  etc, — The  Festival  of  Mary's  Conception 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
preservation  from  shipwreck  of  St.  Anselm,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  the  direction  of  Mary 
herself,  who  informed  him  that  the  day  of  her  concep- 
tion was  the  8th  of  December. 

The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,— There  is  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  as  to  the  time  of  its  first  celebration  and  its 


origin.  It  if  odebnited  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  b 
not  traceable  further  back  than  the  9th  century.  There 
is  a  Romish  calumny  that  queen  Elizabeth  substitnted 
her  own  birthday  in  its  place. 

Her  Presentation  in  ike  Temple^  November  21,  men- 
tioned in  very  eariy  martyrologies,  and  in  a  constitution 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus. 

Her  Fspousals,  January  28. 

The  A  nnuneiation,  March  26. 

The  Visitation,  July  2,  esUblished  by  Urban  VL,  and 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Basle. 

The  Purification^  February  2,  established  in  the  East 
under  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  a  little  Uter  in  the 
West. 

The  A  ssumption  (fcoi/ii}<ric,  in  the  Greek  Church),  cel- 
ebrated originally  at  different  times,  but  fixed  to  be  on 
the  16th  of  August  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Besides  the  great  festivals  in  honor  of  Mary,  particu- 
lar churches  and  fraternities  have  had  their  private  ones. 
Several  religious  orders  have  chosen  her  for  their  espe- 
cial patroness,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was,  in 
1638,  placed  under  her  protection  by  a  vow  of  Louis 
XIII.  Festivals  have  t)een  established  in  honor  of  par- 
ticular objects  connected  with  her,  as  the  chamber  in 
which  she  was  bom,  and  which  was  conveyed  miracu- 
lously from  Nazareth  to  Loretto(q.v.),  la  Cintola  at  Prato, 
la  Saint  Chemise  at  Chartres,  the  rosary  which  she  gave 
to  St.  Dominic,  and  the  scapular  which  she  gave  to  Simon 
Stock ;  and  indulgences  have  been  granted  on  the  oc- 
casion of  these  festivals,  and  the  devotions  they  elicited. 
Books  have  been  written  to  describe  her  miraculous  pict- 
ures and  images,  and  the  boundless  extent  and  diversi- 
ty of  the  literature  to  which  her  worship  has  given  rise 
may  be  inferred  from  a  description  of  two  of  the  116 
works,  all  on  the  same  subject,  of  Hippolyte  Maracci, 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Moth- 
er of  God,  bom  1604.  Biblioiheca  Mariana  is  a  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  notice  in  alphabetical  or- 
der of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  any  of  the 
attributes  or  perfections  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with  a  Ust 
of  their  works.  The  number  of  writers  amounts  to  more 
than  8000,  and  the  number  of  works  in  print  or  MS.  to 
twice  as  many.  This  rare  and  highly-valued  work  is 
accompanied  by  five  curious  and  useful  indices.  The 
other  is  Concfptio  immaculata  Deipara  Virginis  Maria 
ceUbrata  MCXV  anagrammatUms prorsus  puris  ex  hoc 
salutationis  A  ngelica  programmate  deductis  ^Ave  Maria 
gratia  plena  Dominus  tecum,"  This  work,  of  which  Ma- 
racci was  only  the  editor,  certainly  exceeds  in  laborious 
trifling  the  production  of  father  J.  B.  Hepbumc,  the 
Scotch  Minim,  who  dedicated  to  his  pa0on,  Paul  V,  sev- 
enty-two encomiums  on  the  Virgin  in  as  many  different 
languages. 

For  further  literature,  see  Volbeding,  fndex  Program" 
matum,  p.  9 ;  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliographical  coL 
1841  sq.;  DanZyWdrterbuch,  s.  v.  Maria;  WmeTf  Bealw, 
s.  v. .  See  Jesus  Christ  ;  Virgin. 

2.  Mary,  the  Magdalkme  (Mapia  ij  May^aXijvjfj 
A.  V.  "  Mary  Magdalene"),  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  contradictorily-interpreted 
characters  in  the  N.T.  In  the  following  statements  re- 
specting her  we  largely  follow  the  article  in  Smith's  Die- 
iionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

I.  The  Name, — Four  different  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this.  (1)  That  which  at  first  suggests  itself  as 
the  most  natural,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Mag- 
data.  The  statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she 
joomeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv,  41),  agrees 
with  this  notion.  Magdala  was  originally  a  tower  or 
fortress,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  situation  of  which  is 
probably  the  spme  with  that  of  the  modem  village  of 
el-Mejdel,  on  the  westem  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
(Stanley).  But  Lightfoot  starts  another  supposition,  both 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  residence  and  to  the  identity 
of  Mary  Magdalene.  He  shows  that  there  was  a  place 
called  Magdala  very  near  Jerusalem,  so  near  that  a  per- 
son who  set  up  his  candles  in  order  on  the  eve  of  the 
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Sabbath,  might  afterwards  go  to  Jemsalem,  pray  there, 
and  return  and  light  up  his  caudles  when  the  Sabbath 
was  now  coming  in  {ExercU,  John  xii,  8).  This  place 
18  stated  in  the  Talmud  to  have  been  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  its  adulteries.  Now,  it  is  argued  by  Baronius, 
that  Mary  Magdalene  must  have  been  the  same  person 
as  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  and  on  this 
point  Lightfoot  entirely  agrees  with  biro,  and  he  thinks 
that,  Bethany  and  Magdala  being  both  near  Jerusalem, 
she  may  have  married  a  man  of  Magdala,  and  acquired 
the  dissolute  morals  of  the  place ;  or  that  Magdala  may 
have  been  another  name  for  Bethany.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  improbabilities.  (2)  Another  explanation 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic  writers,  in 
their  calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes,  make  mention 
of  a  Miriam  Megaddtla  (xb^A^),  and,  deriving  that 
word  from  the  Piel  of  bna,  to  ftiwie,  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing **  the  twiner  or  plaiter  of  hair."  They  connect  with 
this  name  a  story  which  will  be  mentioned  later;  but 
the  derivation  has  been  accepted  by  Lightfoot  {Uor,  Heb» 
on  Matt,  xxvi,  56 ;  /farm,  Evang,  on  Luke  viii,  3)  as 
satisfactory,  and  pointing  to  the  previous  worldliness  of 
**  Miriam  with  the  braided  locks'*  as  identical  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  of  Luke  vii,  37.  It  has  been 
urged  in  favor  of  this  that  the  t)  KaXovfiivri  of  Luke 
viii,  8  implies  something  peculiar,  and  is  not  used  where 
the  word  that  follows  points  only  to  origin  or  residence. 
(8)  Either  seriously,  or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for 
paronomasiOf  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migdol  ("  a  watch-tower"),  and  dwells 
on  the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes  the 
steadfastness  of  her  faith.  She  is  "  vere  irypyinjf ,  vere 
turris  candoris  et  Libani,  qu»  prospicit  in  faciem  Damas- 
ci"  {JCftist,  ad  Principiam),  He  is  followed  in  this  by 
later  Latin  writers,  and  the  pun  forms  the  theme  of  a 
panegyric  sermon  by  Odo  of  Clugni  (^Acta  Sanctorum, 
Antwerp,  1727,  July  12).  (4)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to 
the  more  common  meaning  of  b^ji  (^a(/ar,to  be  great), 
sees  in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  t>een  the  first  wit- 
ness of  his  resurrection  {Tract,  in  Matt^  xxxv).  See 
BIaoualknr. 

IL  Scripture  Tncidenta, — 1.  Mary  Magdalene  comes  be- 
fore us  for  the  first  time  in  Luke  viii,  2  (A.D.  28).  It 
was  the  custom  of  Jewrish  women  (Jerome  on  1  Cor.  ix, 
5)  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  rabbis  whom  they 
reverenced,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  custom,  there 
were  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  women  who  **  minis- 
tered unto  him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  tn  have 
occupied  a  poskion  of  comparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  *^  evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Mary  it  is 
said  specially  that  "  seven  daemons  {dai^ovia)  went  out 
of  her,"  and  the  number  indicates,  as  in  Matt,  xii,  4.5,  and 
the  '*  legion"  of  the  Gadarene  dsemoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a 
possession  of  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  We  must 
think  of  her,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  and 
spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other  demoni- 
acs— the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided  conscious- 
ness, the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of 
silence.  The  appearance  of  the  same  description  in 
Mark  xvi,  9  (whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  closing  section  of  that  Gospel),  indi- 
cates that  this  was  the  fact  most  intimately  connected 
with  her  name  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  From 
that  sute  of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence 
of  the  Healer,  and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  oth- 
er ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and  her  blessed- 
ness in  f(»llowing  him.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  as 
to  the  presence  of  these  women  at  other  periods  of  the 
Lord's  ministry,  makes  it  probable  that  they  attended 
on  him  chiefly  in  his  more  solemn  progresses  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  while  at  other  times 
he  journeyed  to  and  fro  without  any  other  attendants 
than  the  Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them. 


2.  In  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  maaxf 
had  been  k>oking  with  eager  expectation,  they  again  £«o- 
companied  him  (Matt,  xxvii,  56;  Mark  xv,  41;  Luke 
xxiii,  55 ;  xxiv,  1 0),  A.D.  29.  It  will  explain  much  that 
follows  if  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministratioa 
must  have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  companion- 
ship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  (Mark  iv,40),  and  even  also  with  Maiy, 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix,  25).  The  women 
who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not  prominent  in  tbe 
history:  we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears,  during  the  few  moroentoos  days 
that  preceded  the  crucifixion.  From  that  boor  they 
came  forth  for  a  brief  two  days*  space  into  marveUooa 
distinctness.  They  '*  stood  afar  off,  beholding  tbcae 
things"  (Luke  xxiii, 49),  during  the  closing  hours  of  tbe 
agony  on  the  cross.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  were  at  one 
time  not  afar  off,  but  close  to  the  cross,  within  hearing. 
The  same  close  association  which  drew  them  together 
there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  craa 
till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down,  and 
wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in  the  garden- 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  ArimathiML  She  remains  there  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  watching  what  she  must  have 
looked  upon  as  the  final  resting-place  of  the  Prophet 
and  Teacher  whom  she  had  honored  (Matt,  xxvii,  61 ; 
Mark  xv,  47 ;  Luke  xxiii,  55).  Not  to  her  had  there 
been  given  the  hope  of  the  resurrectioiu  The  disripW 
to  whom  the  words  that  spoke  of  it  had  been  addressed 
had  failed  to  understand  them,  and  were  not  likely  to 
have  reported  them  to  her.  The  Sabbath  that  followed 
brought  an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sonaeL 
over  than  she,  with  SaU»me  and  Mary,  the  mother  trf" 
James,  '*  bought  sweet  spices  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint"  the  body,  the  interment  of  which  on  the  night 
of  the  crucifixion  they  regarded  as  hasty  and  provi^ 
ional  (Mark  x\n,  1). 

Tbe  next  morning,  accordingly,  in  the  eariiest  dawT« 
(Matt,  xxviii,  1 ;  Mark  xvi,  2),  they  came  with  Mary, 
the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulchre,  and  suoceasively 
saw  the  "  vision  of  angels"  (Matt,  xxviii,  5 ;  l^fark  xvi, 
5).  A  careful  comparison  of  the  relative  time  of  the 
several  appearances  of  Christ  on  his  resurrection  make* 
it  evident  that  the  term  "first,"  applied  by  Mark  (xvi, 
9)  to  the  appearance  to  Mary,  must  not  be  taken  ao 
strictly  as  to  exclude  the  prior  appearance  to  tbe  other 
females  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  sepulchre  (see 
Meth,  Quart,  Rev,  1850,  p.  837  sq.).  See  Appearauce* 
OP  Christ.  To  her,  however,  after  the  first  nsoment  of 
joy,  it  had  seemed  to  be  but  a  vision.  She  went  with 
her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and  John  (let  us  remember 
that  Salome  had  been  with  her),  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him"  (John  xx,  1, 2>  But  she 
returns  there.  She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  Tbe  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She  has  been 
robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on  which  she  had 
set  her  heart.  Tbe  words  of  the  angels  can  call  out  no 
other  answer  than  that— "They  have  Uken  away  my 
I/>rd,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (John 
XX,  13).  Thb  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought 
was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  aa 
she  had  suffered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called  for  a 
special  discipline.  The  spirit  must  be  raised  out  of  its 
blank  despair,  or  else  the  "  seven  devils"  might  come  in 
once  again,  and  the  last  state  be  worse  than  the  first. 
The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of  power 
to  recognise  at  first  either  the  voice  or  the  form  of  tbe 
Lord  to  whom  she  had  ministered  (John  xx,  14, 15).  At 
last  her  own  name  uttered  by  that  voice,  as  she  had 
heard  it  uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest 
misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness;  and  then  foUowt 
the  cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  rev- 
erence which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use, "  Rabboni," 
and  the  rush  forwards  to  cling  to  his  feet.    That,  how- 
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erer,  U  not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her  love  had  been 
too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence  of  her  Master. 
She  haid  the  same  lesson  to  learn  as  the  other  disciples. 
Though  they  had  "  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,**  they 
were  **  henceforth  to  know  him  so  no  more."  She  was 
to  hear  that  truth  in  ita  highest  and  sharpest  form. 
*'  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fa- 
ther.** For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 
raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back.  When 
he  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended  to  the  Fa- 
ther, there  should  be  no  barrier  then  to  the  fullest  com- 
munion that  the  most  devoted  love  could  crave.  Those 
who  sought,  might  draw  near  and  touch  him  then.  He 
would  be  one  with  them,  and  they  one  with  him.  This 
is  the  last  authentic  record  of  the  Magdalene.  On  her 
character,  see  the  Joum,  of  Sac.  LiL  Oct.  1866. 

H.  PropoMd  IdentificfUions  with  other  Femalet  men- 
tioned in  the  y.  T, — 1.  The  questions  which  meet  us  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels 
uf  women  who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint 
the  feet  or  the  head  of  Jesus.  £ach  Gospel  contains  an 
account  of  one  such  anointing,  and  men  have  asked,  in 
endeavoring  to  construct  a  harmony,  **  Do  they  tell  us 
t>f  four  di:stinct  acta,  or  of  three,  or  of  two,  or  of  one 
only  ?  On  any  supposition  but  the  last,  are  the  distinct 
acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by  different  persons,  and 
if  by  different  persons,  then  by  how  many?  Further, 
have  we  any  grounds  for  identifying  Mary  Magdalene 
with  the  woman  or  with  any  one  of  the  women  whose 
acts  are  thus  brought  before  us  ?**  This  opens  a  wide 
range  of  possible  combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  in- 
quiry may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  narrowed.  Al- 
though the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
maintained  (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt,  xxxv),  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt,  xxvi  and  Mark  xiv  are  reports  of 
two  distinct  eventa.  Few,  except  critics  bent  like 
8chlciermacher  and  Strauss  on  getting  up  a  case  against 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  evangelists,  could  persuade 
themselves  that  the  narrative  of  Luke  vii,  differing  as  it 
does  in  well-nigh  every  circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced 
and  embellished  version  of  the  incident  which  the  first 
two  Gospels  connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord*s 
ministry.  The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anoint- 
ings has  found  favor  with  Origen  (L  c)  and  Lightfoot 
(Harm,  Evang,  ad  loc,  and  Hor,  Heb,  in  Matt,  xxvi); 
but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed  some  harmonistic 
difficulties,  there  is,  on  the  other,  something  impnibable, 
to  the  verge  of  being  inconceivable,  in  the  repetition 
within  three  days  of  the  same  scene,  at  the  same  place, 
with  precisely  the  same  murmur  and  the  same  reproof. 
We  are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  interpreters,  that  the  Gospels  record  two  anoint- 
ings, one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  and  Nain 
have  been  suggested),  during  our  Lord's  Galilsean  min- 
istry (Luke  vii),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvi;  Mark  xiv;  John 
xii). 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  in  these  two 
narratives  we  meet  with  one  woman  or  with  two.  The 
one  passage  adduced  for  the  former  conclusion  is  John 
xi,  2.  It  has  been  urged  (Maldonatus  in  Matt,  xxvi, 
and  Joan,  xi,  2;  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  22)  that  the 
words  which  we  find  there  ("  It  was  that  Mary  which 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment  .  .  .  whose  brother 
Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  history  which  was  about  to  foUow  in  ch.  xii, 
and  must  therefore  presuppose  some  fact  known  through 
the  other  Gospels  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  fact, 
it  is  inferred,  is  found  in  the  history  of  Luke  vii 
Against  this  it  has  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
assumption  thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrari*  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of  Mary 
of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and  flagrant 
impurity.  There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for 
the  assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister 
of  Lazama.    That  she  may  have  been  in  the  hiter  scene 


is  probable,  bat  certainly  not  in  the  earlier.    See  No.  8^ 
below. 

There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  reason  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  chief  actor  in  either 
history.  When  her  name  appears  in  Luke  viii,  8,  there 
is  not  one  word  to  connect  it  with  the  history  that  im- 
mediately precedes.  Though  possible,  it  b  at  least  un- 
likely that  such  a  one  as  the  ^  sinner"  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of  Joanna 
and  Salome,  and  have  gone  from  town  to  town  with 
them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the  description  that  is 
given—"  Out  of  whom  went  seven  devils" — points,  as 
has  been  sUted,  to  a  form  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  life  implied  in  afiaprwXoc,  and 
to  a  very  different  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  di- 
vine words  of  pardon—"  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  Ihec." 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  "  seven  devils'*  are  the 
"many  sins"  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  in  Evang.  26  and  63), 
is  to  identify  two  things  which  are  separated  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  clearest  line  of  demar- 
cation. The  argument  that  because  Mary  Magdalene 
is  mentioned  so  soon  afterwards,  she  must  be  the  same 
as  the  woman  of  Luke  vii  (Butler's  Lives  of  (he  Saints, 
July  22),  is  simply  puerile.  It  woiUd  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  identify  "the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  ihat  which  we  connect  with  the 
name  of  the  "  penitent  Magdalene."  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  chapter-heading  of  the  A.  Y.  of  Luke  vii 
should  seem  to  give  a  quasi-authoritative  sanction  to  a 
tradition  so  utterly  imcertain,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  a  great  work  of 
mercy. 

2.  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one  sin- 
gle circumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  reverence  for 
their  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet  Magdalene,  what- 
ever may  be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all  other  Marys. 
No  one  evangelist  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity. 
Luke  mentions  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x,  88, 
39,  as  though  neither  had  been  named  before.  John, 
who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps  their  dis- 
tinct individuality  most  prominent.  The  only  nrnv/a- 
crum  of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  identity  is  that, 
if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no  record  of  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  having  been  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

III.  Traditions,— \,  On  the  above  Identi/icalion,— Thin 
lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  is  not  compensated 
by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  earliest  writers 
who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the  anointing— Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Padag,  ii,  8)  and  Tertullian  {De  Pudic, 
chap.  8) — say  nothing  that  would  imply  that  they  ac- 
cepted it.  The  language  of  Irenasus  (iii,  4)  is  against 
it.  Origen  (/.  c.)  discusses  the  question  ftUly,  and  re- 
jects it.  He  is  followed  by  the  whole  succession  of  the 
expositors  of  the  Eastern  Church :  Theophilus  of  Anti- 
och,  Macarius,  ChrA'sostom,  llieophylact.  The  traditions 
of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered  into  the  regions 
of  conjecture,  took  another  direction,  and  suggested  the 
identity  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  of  Mark  vii,  26  (Nicephonis,  H. 
E.  i,  33).  In  the  Western  Clurch,  however,  the  other 
belief  began  to  spread.  At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesitat- 
ingly, as  by  Ambrose  {De  Virg.  VeL,  and  m  Luc.  lib.  vi), 
and  Jerome  (ttt  Matt,  xxvi,  2 ;  contr,  Jovin,  c.  16).  Au- 
gustine at  one  time  inclines  to  it  {Dt  Consens,  Evang, 
c  69),  at  another  speaks  very  doubtingly  {Tract,  in 
Joanm,  49).  At  the  close  of  the  firet  great  period  of 
Church  history,  Gregory  the  Great  takes  up  both  no- 
tions, embodies  them  in  his  Homilies  {in  Ev,  26,  63), 
and  stamps  them  with  his  authority.  The  reverence 
felt  for  him,  and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a 
text-book  of  theology  during  the  whole  mediseval  pe- 
riod, secured  for  the  hypothesis  a  currency  which  it 
never  would  have  gained  on  its  own  merits.    The  ser^ 
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vioefl  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  con- 
structed on  the  assumption  of  its  truth  (Brev.  Rovu  in 
JuL  22).  Hymns,  and  paintings,  and  sculptures  fixed 
it  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  France 
and  England  being  foremost  in  their  reverence  for  the 
saint  whose  history  appealed  to  their  sympathies.  (See 
below.)  In  particular,  that  passage  in  Luke  has  been 
adopt^  as  the  lesson  of  the  day  for  her  festival  (Meyer 
on  Luke  vii,  87),  and  her  name  has  passed  into  all  the 
languages  of  Western  Christendom  as  expressive  of  a 
female  penitent.  Deyling  {Obss,  Sacr.  iii,  261)  gives  a 
history  both  of  the  progress  of  the  identification  and  of 
those  controversies,  especially  in  the  Gallic  Church, 
which  resulted  in  the  distinction  being  again  drawn 
between  them;  and  a  testimony  to  the  success  with 
which  this  was  done  will  be  found  in  Daniel  {The$aum$ 
Hjfmnolofficus,  ii,  129),  who  tells  us  that  in  the  missals 
of  various  churches,  the  words  **  Peccatricem  absolvisti" 
were  substituted  for  those  which  unquestionably  belong 
to  that  noble  hymn,  the  Dies  Jra,  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, *^  Qui  Mariam  absolvistu"  Well-nigh  all  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Al- 
bert the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned  by 
Fevre  d*£taples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early  Bibli- 
cal criticism  of  the  16th  century,  the  new  opinion  was 
formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  {Ada  Sanctorum, 
L  c.),  and  denounced  by  bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester. 
The  Prayer-book  of  1549  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
Breviary;  but  in  that  of  1552,  either  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  or  for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears. 
The  Book  of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful  testimony.  In 
one  passage  the  "sinful  woman**  is  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Magdalene 
{Sermon  on  Repentance,  part  ii) ;  in  another  it  depends 
upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  distinguished  or 
identified  {ibid,  part  ii).  The  translators  under  James 
I,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted  the  received  tradition. 
Since  that  period  there  has  been  a  gradually  accumu- 
lating eontenms  against  it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Casaubon,  among  older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Grea- 
well,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  EUicott,  01s- 
hausen,  among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it.  Romanist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  and  books 
that  represent  the  present  teaching  of  the  Galilean 
Church  reject  entirely  the  identification  of  the  two  Ma- 
rys as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne,  Diet,  de  le  Bible), 
The  roedi«val  tradition  has,  however,  found  defenders 
in  Baronius,  the  writers  of  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Maldo- 
natus,  bishop  Andrewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
Dr.  Pusey. 

2.  It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  a  great  sor- 
row fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany.  The  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity  and  sank  into  the 
depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was  that  of  one  possessed  by 
the  "seven  devils"  of  uncleanness.  From  the  city  to 
which  she  then  went,  or  from  her  harlot^like  adorn- 
ments, she  was  known  by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene. 
Then  she  hears  of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents,  and  loves, 
and  is  forgiven.  Then  she  is  received  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the  LonI, 
and  is  received  back  again  by  her  sister  and  dwells  with 
her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the  good  parL  The 
death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  are  new  motives 
to  her  gratitude  and  love ;  and  she  shows  them,  as  she 
had  shown  them  before,  anointing  no  longer  the  feet 
only,  but  the  head  also  of  her  Lord.  She  watches  by 
the  cross,  and  is  present  at  the  sepulchre,  and  witnesses 
the  resurrection.  Then  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the 
work  of  fantastic  combination  is  completed),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus,  and  Martha, 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  seventy)  to  Marseilles.  Comp. 
LAZARU&  They  land  there ;  and  she,  leaving  Martha 
to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  Aries,  and  there  leads  a  life  of  pcnitcooe  lor 
thirty  years.  When  she  dies  a  church  is  built  in  ber 
honor,  and  miracles  are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Ck»via 
the  Frank  is  healed  by  her  intercession,  and  bu  new 
faith  is  strengthened;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does 
homage  to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Mary. 

Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the  Western  acory. 
In  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition.  Nicepho- 
ms  (B.  E,  ii,  10)  states  that  she  went  to  Rome  to  accuse 
Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judgment;  Modestoa,  patii- 
arcb  of  Constantinople  {Horn,  in  Marias),  that  she  came 
to  Ephesus  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  died  and 
was  buried  there.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopber 
(cir.  890)  brought  her  body  fh>m  that  city  to  ConMan- 
tinople  {A  eta  Sanctorum,  L  c.),  and  deposited  it  in  tbe 
church  of  St  Lazarus.  The  day  of  her  festival,  in  bocb 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  is  July  22. 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous  enougb, 
either  among  the  living  members  of  the  Churcb  at  Je- 
rusalem or  in  their  written  records,  to  attract  tbe  notice 
of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The  Talmudists  record  a 
tradition,  confused  enough,  that  Stada  or  Saida,  wbom 
they  represent  as  the  mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, was  known  by  this  name  as  a  "  plaiter  or  twiner 
of  hair;'*  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  ben-Jehadab, 
a  contemporary  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba ;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wantonness 
(Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  on  Matt,  xxvi ;  Harm,  Evanp.  on 
Luke  viii,  8).  It  seems,  however,  from  the  fuller  report 
given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there  were  two  women  to 
whom  the  Talmudists  gave  this  name,  and  the  wife  of 
Paphus  is  not  the  one  whom  they  identified  with  tbe 
Mary  Magdalene  of  the  Gospels  {Entdeekt,  Jndentk.  i, 
277).  There  is  a  pretended  history  of  her  said  to  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew  by  Marada,  servant  of  Martba, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgery  (Calmet*s  />»c- 
tionanf  of  the  Bible), 

There  is,  lastly,  the  strange  supposition  (rising  otit 
of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harmonistic  difficul- 
ties of  the  resurrection  history)  that  there  were  tw» 
women  both  known  by  this  name,  and  both  among  those 
who  went  eariy  to  the  sepulchre  (Lampe,  Comm,  m  Jo- 
ann ;  Ambrose,  Comm,  in  Luc  x,  24). 

3.  Mary,  thb  Sister  op  Lazarus.  For  moch  of 
the  information  connected  with  this  name,  comp.  Laz- 
arus and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  facts  strictly  per^ 
sonal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and  her  sister  Martba 
appear  in  Luke  x,  40  as  receiving  Christ  in  their  bouae. 
The  contrasted  temperaments  of  the  two  sisters  haw 
already  been  in  part  discussed.  See  Martha.  Mary 
sat  listening  eagerly  for  every  word  that  fell  from  tbe 
divine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  tbe  life 
that  had  found  its  unity,  the  *^  one  thing  needful,*'  In 
rising  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  dia- 
tracted  by  the  "  many  things**  of  earth.  The  same  char- 
acter shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xL  Her  f^nef 
is  deeper,  but  less  active.  She  site  still  in  the  boose. 
She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends  who  come  on  tbe 
formal  visit  of  consolation.  But  when  her  sister  tdls 
her  secretly,  **  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  tbee," 
she  rises  quickly  and  goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi,  20, 
28).  Those  who  have  watched  the  depth  of  her  grief 
have  but  one  explanation  for  the  sudden  change:  ^'She 
goeth  to  the  grave  to  weep  there  !**  Her  first  thought, 
when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint  "  She  fell  down  at  bta 
feet,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died.'*  Up  to  this  point  her  relation  to  the  di- 
vine Friend  had  been  one  of  reverence,  receiving  rather 
than  giving,  blessed  in  the  consdousness  of  his  favor. 
But  the  great  joy  and  love  which  her  brother  s  return 
to  life  called  up  in  her,  poured  themselves  out  in  larger 
measure  than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  ala- 
baster-box of  ointment  was  brought  forth  at  tbe  final 
feast  of  Bethany  (John  xii,  8).  A.D.29.  Matthew  and 
Mark  keep  back  her  name.     See  Anoixtoo. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.    Tbe  < 
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astical  traditions  about  her  are  based  on  the  uu- 
founded  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. 

4.  Mart,  the  (Wife)  of  Clopas  {Mapia  rf  rov 
KXwira,  A.y.  '*of  Cleophas"),  described  by  John  as 
standing  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  in  company  with  his 
mother  and  Mary  Magdalene  (John  xix.  25).  The 
same  group  of  women  is  described  by  Matthew  as  con- 
sisting of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  [the  mother]  of 
James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children" 
(Matt  xxvii,  56) ;  and  by  Mark,  as  ^  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  [the  mother]  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome"  (Mark  xv,  40).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages,  it  appears  that  '*  Mary  of  Clopas,"  and 
"Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,"  are  the  same 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Virgin. 
The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the  affinnative  side, 
for  this  Mary  being  (according  to  the  A.y.  translation) 
the  wife  of  Clopas  or  Alpb»us,  and  the  mother  of  James 
the  Little,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters^  have 
been  given  under  the  heading  James. 

To  solve  the  difficulties  of  this  verse  the  following 
supposition  has  been  suggested:  (1)  That  the  two  clauses 
**  his  mother's  sister"  and  "  Mary  of  Clopas"  are  not  in 
apposition,  and  that  John  meant  to  designate  four  per- 
sons as  present,  namely,  the  mother  of  Jesus ;  her  sister, 
to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any  name ;  Mary  of  Clopas ; 
and  Mary  Magdalene  (Lange).  It  has  been  further  sug- 
gested that  this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebe- 
dee  (Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  diffi- 
culty. John  could  not  have  expressed  himscdf  as  he 
does  had  he  meant  more  than  three  persons.  It  has 
been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  dciX^it  is  not  here  to 
be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather  in  the  laxer  ac- 
ceptation, which  it  clearly  does  bear  in  other  places. 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  the  sister, 
but  the  cousin  of  Mary  the  Virgin  (see  Wordsworth,  Gr, 
TaL,  Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  St  James).  There  is 
nothing  in  this  suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or 
which  can  be  disproved.  But  it  is  hardly  consistent 
witli  the  terms  of  close  relationship  assigned  to  the  con- 
nected members  of  the  holy  family.  See  Brgthrbv 
OF  OUR  Lord.  By  many,  therefore,  it  has  been  con- 
tended (<J)  that  the  two  Marys  were  literally  sisters- 
german.  **  That  it  is  far  from  impossible  for  two  sisters 
to  have  the  same  name  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  cast  his  eye  over  Betharo's  Genealogical  Tables. 
To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at  once  light  on  a  pair 
of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of  Octavias,  the  daughters  of  the 
same  father,  and  in  one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the 
other  of  the  same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these 
are  merely  gendlic  names,  another  table  will  give  two 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  same  cause 
which  operates  at  present  in  Spain  may  have  been  at 
work  formerly  in  Judsea.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after  whom  Jewish 
mothers  called  their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish  mothers 
not  unfrequently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  their  chil- 
dren, male  and  female  alike,  in  honor  of  Mary  the  Vii^ 
gin.  (Maria,  Maria-Pia,  and  Maria-Immacolata,  are  the 
first  names  of  three  of  the  sisters  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.)  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
names  are  identical,  but,  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  Mapiafx;  her  sister  is 
Mapia.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  names 
are  the  Greek  representatives  of  two  forms  which  the 
antique  D*^*^p  had  then  taken ;  and  as  in  pronunciation 
the  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble in  Mapux/i,  while  the  final  letter  in  Mapia  would 
have  been  almost  unheard,  there  would,  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, have  been  a  greater  difference  in  the  sisters* 
names  than  there  is  between  Mary  and  Maria  among 
ourselves.  The  ordinary  explanation  that  Mapta/i  is 
the  Hebraic  form,  and  Mapia  the  Greek  form,  and  that 
the  difference  is  in  the  lue  of  the  evangelists,  not  in  the 


luune  itself,  seems  scarcely  adequate:  for  why  should 
the  evangelists  invariably  employ  the  Hebraic  form 
when  writing  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  Greek  form 
when  wridng  about  all  the  other  Blarys  in  the  Gospel 
history?  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  not  con- 
stantly observed  in  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Vatica- 
nua,  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  a  few  other  MSS. ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  the  majority  of  the  cod- 
ices to  determine  the  usage.  That  it  is  possible  for  a 
name  to  develop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and  for  these 
forms  to  be  considered  sufficiently  distinct  appeUations 
for  two  or  more  brothen  or  sisters,  is  evidenced  by 
our  daily  experience."  **We  find  that  the  high- 
priest  Onias  III  had  a  brother  also  named  Onias,  who 
eventually  succeeded  him  in  his  office  under  the  adopt- 
ed name  of  Menelaus.  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
earliest  traditions  for  the  opinion  that  our  Lord^s  mother 
had  at  least  one  sister  called  Mary.  Indeed,  it  is  an  old 
opinion  that  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had 
three  daughters  of  that  name  by  different  husbands; 
and  Dr.  Routh,  in  his  ReUqttia  Sacra^  gives  us  from  Pa- 
pias,  the  scholar  of  John  (ex  Cod,  MS,  BibL  BodL  2897), 
the  following  enumeration  of  four  Marys  of  the  N.  T. : 
1.  Maria,  Mater  Domini ;  2.  Maria,  Cleophee  sive  Alphiei 
uxor,  qusB  fuit  mater  Jacobi  Episcopi  et  Apostoh,  et  Si- 
monis,  et  Thad»i,  et  cujusdam  Joseph ;  8.  Maria  Salome, 
uxor  Zebedjei,  mater  Johannis  evangelistas  et  Jacobi ;  4. 
Maria  Magdalene.  It  is  further  stated,  in  this  fragment 
of  Papias,  that  both  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of  our  Lord,  and  consequently 
sisten  of  the  Virgin  Mary*^  (Kitto).  Finally,  most  in- 
terpreters, regarding  all  the  above  positions  as  untena- 
ble, or,  at  least,  improbable,  suppose  (4)  that  the  two 
Marys  were  tisterg-in-laio  by  virtue  of  having  married 
brothers,  L  e.  Joseph  and  Alphseus  or  Clopas,  and  after- 
wards, perhaps  by  a  Levirate  marriage,  having  become 
the  wives  of  the  same  husband,  namely,  Joseph  the  sur- 
vivor.   See  ALPit«u8. 

The  only  knowledge  we '  have  of  this  Mary,  besides 
the  above  facts  of  her  sons,  and  of  her  presence  at  the 
crucifixion,  is  that  she  was  that  **  other  Mary"  who,  with 
Mary  Magdalene,  attended  the  body  of  Christ  to  the 
sepulchre  when  taken  down  from  the  cross  (Matt  xxvii, 
61 ;  Mark  xv,  47 ;  Luke  xxiii,  55).  She  was  also  among 
those  who  went  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
came the  first  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  (Matt  xxviii» 
1 ;  Mark  xvi,  1 ;  Luke  xxiv,  1).    A.D.  29. 

5.  Mary,  the  mother  op  John,  surnamed  Mark 
(Mapia  t)  ptirtip  'lutdvvov  rov  itrucaXovfiivov  Mapror, 
Acts  xii,  12).  A.D.  44.  The  woman  known  by  this  de* 
scription  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  disciples. 
We  learn  from  CoL  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barna- 
bas, and  it  would  appear  fix)m  Acts  iv,  87 ;  xii,  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as  one 
of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that  Peter  went 
to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison  indicates  that 
there  was  some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii,  12)  between 
them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  language  which  he 
uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his  **  son"  (1  Pet  v,  18). 
She,  it  may  be  added,  must  have  been,  like  Barnabas,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he 
was,  with  Cyprus  (Acts  iv,  86).  It  has  been  surmised 
that  ffiial  anxiety  about  her  welfare  during  the  persecu- 
tions and  the  famine  which  harassed  the  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem, was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark's  withdrawal  from 
the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  tra^ 
dition  of  a  later  age  represented  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  disciples,  and  therefore  probably  the  house  of  Mary, 
as  having  stood  on  the  upper  slope  of  Zion,  and  affirmed 
that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  had  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the  4th 
century  (Epiphan.  Ve  PoncL  et  Mens,  xiv;  Cyril  HienMoL 
Catech,  nvi).    See  Mark. 
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6.  A  GhriBtian  female  at  Rome,  mentioned  hy  Paul  as 
having  formerly  treated  hira  with  special  kindness  (Rom. 
xvi,  6).  A.D.  54.  As  this  is  the  only  Hebrew  name  in 
the  list  (Jouatt,  ad  loc.),  and  as  the  readuig  tig  iffidg  in 
the  same  verse  is  disputed,  it  is  possible  that  she  was 
not  a  native  of  Rome. 

Mary  of  Agreda.    See  Aorbda,  Maria  de. 

Mary  op  Egypt,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  according  to  her  legend,  ran  away  from  her  paiv 
ents  when  twelve  years  of  age ;  led  a  very  dissolute  life 
for  seventeen  years  at  Alexandria,  and  then  joined  a 
party  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
intention  of  living  there  in  the  same  manner.  Arriving 
in  that  city,  she  wished  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  was  held  back  by  an  unseen  power ;  she 
then  knelt  before  an  image  of  Mary,  and  vowed  to  re- 
form her  life.  She  was  now  permitted  to  enter  the 
church,  and,  after  praying  to  the  cross,  asked  the  Vir- 
gin to  direct  her  what  she  should  do  to  be  agreeable  to 
God.  A  supernatural  voice  told  her  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  into  the  wilderness.  Mary  obeyed,  and 
lived  there  forty-seven  years,  enduring  privations  of  all 
kinds,  until  the  monk  Zosimus  discovered  her  one  day, 
an  old,  naked,  sunburnt  woman,  covered  with  white  hair. 
She  asked  him  for  his  doak,  his  prayers,  and  his  bless- 
ing; related  to  him  her  history,  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  see  her  again  in  a  year,  and  to  bring  her  the  com- 
munion. As  he  came  at  the  appointed  time,  she  met 
him  and  communed  with  him.  But  when  he  went  again 
to  her,  as  appointed,  three  years  afterwards,  he  found 
only  a  corpse,  and  her  name  written  beside  her  on  the 
sand.  Aft^r  he  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  dig  a  grave 
to  bury  her,  a  lion  came  and  helped  him.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  she  died  during  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger.  Her  grave  became  a  great  shrine, 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  chapels  were  placed  un- 
der her  protection.  She  is  most  honored  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  is  commemorated  on  the  2d  of  ApriL  See 
CBaronii  Martyrologiun  Romanun  (Moguntiie,  1631, 
p.  209  sq.);  Herzog,  ReaJrEncykiopddiit,  ix,  105.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Mary,  queen  op  England,  daughter  of  Henry  VIH 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  is  commonly  called 
Bloody  Queen  Mary,  on  account  of  her  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants — "  a  history  of  horrors  exceeded  only 
by  the  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  by  Alva,  and  of 
Louis  XIV  aft«r  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
She  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says 
19th)  of  February,  1516,  The  only  living  one  of  sev- 
eral children  borne  by  her  mother,  she  was  on  this  ac- 
count, according  to  Burnet,  and  because  her  father  was 
then  '^  out. of  hopes  of  more  children,"  declared  in  1518 
princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  to  Ludlow,  to  hold  her  court 
there,  divers  matches  being  projected  for  her,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  carried  into  effect.  After  the  di- 
vorce of  Catharine,  and  Henry's  marriage  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  Mary's  position  waned  at  court,  and  finally  the  title 
of  princess  of  Wales  was  transferred  to  princess  Eliza- 
beth, soon  after  she  came  into  the  world.  Mary  had 
been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her  moth- 
er, and  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Vives,  who,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  Reformed  opinions,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  The  profli- 
gate conduct  of  her  father,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  her  mother,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  more  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne  in  1536, 
a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry  and  his  el- 
dest daughter,  who  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment  both  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy — utterly  refusing  "  the  bishop  of  Rome's  pre- 
tended authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within  this 
realm  heretofore  usurped" — and  of  the  nullity  of  the 


marriage  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  she  declared 
was  '*  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  un> 
lawfuL"  (See  the  "  Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary," 
as  printed  by  Burnet  [^Hi8t,Rrf,'\  from  the  orig^inal, "- all 
written  with  her  own  band.")  Thb  very  year,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour,  a  oew 
act  of  succession  was  passed,  by  which  she  was  again,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitiniate,  and 
forever  excluded  from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  as  the  king's  lawful  heir  by  lineal  descent.  But 
as,  by  the  powers  reserved  to  Heniy  VIH  of  nominating 
his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of  queen  Jane, 
or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he  might  afterwards  mar- 
ry, a  possible  chance  was  left  to  Mary,  she  continued  to 
yield  an  outward  conformity  to  all  her  father's  capri- 
cious movements,  even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and 
she  so  far  succeeded  in  regaining  his  favor  that  in  the 
new  act  of  succession,  passed  in  1544,  the  inheritaooe 
to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to  her  next  after  her 
brother  Edward  and  his  heire,  and  any  issue  the  king 
might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catharine  Parr.  Upun 
the  death  of  Henry  VIH  and  the  accession  of  Edward  tu 
the  throne  of  England  (1544),  Mary's  hopes  of  reigning 
one  day  over  England  were  darkened  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  her  half-brother  to  establish  the  rdigion  of 
the  Reformers.  Mar>''s  compliance  with  the  innovations 
in  religion  in  her  father's  time,  as  we  have  noted  above, 
had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self-interest;  no 
longer  restrained,  she  manifested  her  fidelity  to  and  af- 
fection for  the  court  of  Rome  when,  after  Edward's  ac- 
cession, his  ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  discipline,  of  the  national  Church  upon 
a  new  foundation.  She  openly  refused  to  go  along  with 
them,  nor  could  all  their  persuasions  and  threats,  aided 
by  those  of  her  brother  himself,  move  her  from  her 
ground.  (Full  details  of  the  various  attempts  that  were 
made  to  prevail  upon  her  may  be  found  in  Burnet  *i4 
History,  p.  417-420,  and  in  king  Edward's  JoumaL 
Mention  is  made  in  the  latter,  under  date  of  April,  1549, 
of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  lady  Mary  by  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  council  that 
"  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  an- 
swer." About  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  **  whereas 
the  emperor's  ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  pat- 
ent, that  my  lady  Mary  might  have  mass,  it  was  denied 
him."  On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  following  year  the 
king  vrrites :  "  The  lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at 
Westminster,  where,  aifter  salutations,  she  was  called, 
with  my  council,  into  a  chamber;  where  was  declared 
how  long  I  had  suffered  her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  recon- 
ciliation, and  how  now  being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived 
by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amendrooit,  I 
could  not  bear  it.  She  answered  that  her  soul  was  God'a, 
and  her  faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her 
opinion  with  contrary  doings.  It  was  said,!  constrain- 
ed not  her  faith,  but  wished  her  not  as  a  Idng  to  rule, 
but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her  example  might 
breed  too  much  inconvenience.")  Had  it  not  been  lor 
the  interference  of  Charles  V,  no  doubt  Mary  would  have 
suffered  severe  punishment  for  her  persistency  in  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  pope.  The  emperor,  who  had  once 
even  asked  her  hand,  and  only  withdrew  his  request  when 
Catharine  was  divorced,  made  it  ^  the  condition  of  his 
friendly  relations  to  the  English  government  that  )Iaiy 
be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  religious  faith,  and 
the  king  of  England,  rather  than  be  subject  to  war,  yield- 
ed— but  with  tears"  (Lingard,  Hiat,  of  Engl,  vii,  66  sq.). 
Yet  if  Mary  secured  liberty  of  conscience,  she  secured  it 
at  the  risk  of  a  crown,  for  Mary's  firm  adherence  to  the 
Roman  faith  finally  induced  Edward,  under  the  inter- 
ested advice  of  his  minister  Northumberland,  to  attempt 
at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude  her  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  to  make  over  the  crown  by  will  to  lady  Jane 
Grey,  an  act  which  was  certainly  without  any  shadow 
of  legal  force,  and  failed  to  be  of  any  effect.  Although 
lady  Jane  was  actually  proclaimed  queen  upon  the  dei^ 
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of  Edward,  Mary  henelf  claimed  the  crown,  and  with 
acarcely  any  resistance  secared  the  throne. 

Mary^fl  reign  opens  a  new  and  bloody  chapter  in  the 
history  of  England — a  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals 
when  the  flame  of  Romanism,  which  had  been  slowly 
dying,  was  fanned  into  new  life,  and,  glaring  up  wild- 
ly, spent  its  full  fury,  and  quickly  died,  never  to  bum 
anew.  Mary,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ever  a  faithful  ad- 
herent  to  the  cause  of  Rome ;  she  had  quietly  submit- 
ted to  the  innovations  under  Henry  YIII  to  secure  her 
father's  favors,  but  as  she  grew  older  she  grew  more 
decided.  Indeed,  her  own  legitimacy  to  the  throne  was 
involved  in  her  acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  One  of 
the  pontiffs  had  confirmed  her  mother's  marriage,  and 
another  had  refused  to  annul  it.  Impressed  by  this 
truth,  she  had  clung  closely  to  the  Church  of  her  in- 
fancy, even  when  she  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  the 
privilege  of  succession,  and  she  faltered  not  when  lady 
Jane  Grey  became  the  avowed  heir  of  her  half-broth- 
er. Quite  in  contrast  with  this  bearing  is  her  conduct 
after  the  decease  of  Edward.  Satisfied  that  the  way  to 
the  throne  could  be  opened  only  by  Protestant  aid,  she 
he^tated  not  to  pledge  to  the  men  of  Suffolk,  whose  help 
she  invoked,  **  that  she  would  be  content  with  her  own 
private  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  she  would  not  force 
that  of  others"  (Butler,  ii,  437 ;  Neale,  i,  58).  She  even 
repeated  a  like  declaration  to  the  council,  and  renewed 
it  as  late  as  a  month  after  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
Yet  all  this  time  she  was  preparing  the  way  for  a 
speedy  return  of  England's  clergy  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Even  before  she  had  made  these  promises  she 
bad  already  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope  announcing  her 
accession,  and  giving  in  her  allegiance  to  him  as  a  duti- 
ful daughter  of  the  Church  (Butler,  ii,  437). 

Mary  made  her  accession  to  the  throne  on  July  19. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner  (q,  v.), 
Gardiner  (q.  v.),  and  three  other  bbhops,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the  late  reign,  were  re- 
stored to  their  sees,  and  the  mass,  contrary  to  Law,  began 
again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  archbishop  Cranmer  (q.  v.)  and  bishop 
Latimer  (q.  v.),  having  opposed  these  popish  innova- 
tions, were  committed  to  the  Tower.  Soon  after  Ridley 
(q.  V.)  was  committed,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, Oct  6,  only  three  months  after  the  king's  death, 
but  two  of  the  Reformed  bishops — Taylor  of  Lincoln  and 
Harley  of  Hereford — remained  in  their  sees,  while  Pe- 
ter Martyr  (q.  v.),  John  k  Lasko  [see  Lasko],  and  other 
foreign  preachers,  were  advised  to  quit  the  country. 
After  the  assembling  of  Parliament  further  steps  were 
taken.  An  act  was  forced  through  repealing  all  the 
acta,  nine  in  number,  relating  to  religion  that  bad  been 
passed  in  the  late  reign,  and  restoring  the  Church  to 
the  same  position  which  it  had  held  at  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  Most  high  handed  were  the  games  of 
bbhop  Gardiner,  a  man  truly  unscrupulous  and  void  of 
moral  sense.  Seeking  only  to  promote  selfish  ends,  he 
had  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  been  the  most  subser- 
vient instrument  of  the  king  in  securing  the  divorce 
from  Catharine,  an^  to  procure  the  archbishopric  he  now 
played  a  like  unmerciful  game  against  all  who  stood 
in  his  way.  The  crime  he  had  perpetrated  he  assured 
Mary  had  been  committed  by  Cranmer,  and  persuaded 
all  that  he  had  ever  remained  a  most  faithful  servant 
of  the  pope.  See  Gardiner.  Some  Mrriters  will  even 
have  it  that  Mary  was  at  thb  time  inclined  to  be  just 
to  an  her  subjects,  and  that  she  was  only  led  astray 
by  this  dastardly  but  wily  ecclesiastic  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  certain  it  is  that  Mary  acted  in  the  interests  of 
Romanism  only,  quite  unmindful  of  the  obligations  she 
bad  assumed  before  the  Protestants.  In  the  Convo- 
cation, the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Poynet's  Cat- 
echism were  pronounced  "abominable  and  pestiferous 
books.**  In  the  lower  house,  six  divines  disputed  boldly 
against  transubstantiation  for  three  days;  but  when, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  left  the  house,  four  arti- 
cles were  firamed  which  became  the  test  of  heresy  to  all 


who  sufficed  in  this  reign.  They  affirmed  (1)  oommv- 
nion  in  one  kind;  (2)  a  transubstantiation  of  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  (8)  that  wor- 
ship should  be  rendered  to  the  host ;  (4)  that  Christ  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass  (comp.  Butler,  ii, 
440).  Rome  also  promptly  responded,  and  appointed  a 
papal  legate  to  England— cardinal  Pole — but,  as  Gardi- 
ner himself  was  desirous  to  secure  the  position  (Soames, 
iv,  77),  he  urged  the  queen  to  request  the  legate  to  re- 
main at  home,  at  least  until  the  match  proposed  between 
herself  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  pious  Catholic,  be  fur- 
ther matured.  There  was  g^reat  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  this  proposed  union  with  Spain,  and  it 
was  not  best  to  trifle  with  popular  opinion.  Indeed,  as 
it  was,  these  measures,  and  other  indications  given  by 
the  court  of  a  determinaUon  to  be  completely  reconciled 
with  Rome,  were  foUowed  by  insurrection  (commonly 
known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  its  principal  lead- 
er), which  broke  out  in  the  end  of  January,  1554.  It  is 
true  thb  Rebellion  was  in  a  few  days  ^ectually  put 
down,  its  suppresuon  being  signalized  by  the  executions 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  the 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  of  her  father,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and,  finally,  of  Wyat  himself;  but  the  popular  in- 
dignation, instead  of  bringing  Mary  to  her  senses,  led 
her  further  and  further  away  from  the  people  over  whom 
she  had  forced  herself  as  ruler.  She  was  well  aware 
that  the  people  were  daily  growing  in  dissatisfaction 
because  of  her  decision  to  lead  them  back  to  Rome,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  opposition,  she  contracted  a 
union  with  the  gpreatest  Roman  Catholic  power,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  V,  by  her  marriage  to  Philip  II  (q. 
v.),  July  25.  Though  the  latter  pledged  himself  to  the 
performance  of  many  concessions  to  the  English,  the 
Spanish  match  remained  exceedingly  unpopular. 

Mary's  success  in  quelling  the  rebellion  which  she  had 
provoked  gave  her,  however,  most  complete  ascendency 
over  the  reactionists,  and  she  promptly  used  her  courage 
and  capacity  to  intrench  herself  by  the  aid  of  Rome. 
Parliament,  which  was  assembled  in  November,  was  com- 
pletely under  her  sway,  and,  inspired  by  her,  obediently 
passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
had  long  waited  to  make  his  appearance  in  England  as 
the  papal  legate,  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
repealing  all  laws  made  against  the  see  of  Rome  since 
Henry  YIII,  reviving  the  ancient  statutes  against  her- 
esy, and,  in  short,  re-establishing  the  whole  national  sys- 
tem of  religious  policy  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the 
first  innovations  made  by  her  father.  By  one  of  the 
acts  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  also,  Philip  was  au- 
thorized to  take  the  title  of  King  of  England  during 
the  queen's  life.  These  measures  became  the  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  of  a  rule  of  bloodshed  and  tyranny  that 
closed  only  with  the  decease  of  the  principal  author  and 
actor—**  Bloody  Queen  Mary"  herself. 

Not  content,  however,  with  having  restored  the  power 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  the  Anglican  Church,  Mary 
introduced  new  and  severe  measures  for  the  suppressian 
of  those  who  had  dared  to  follow  her  father  and  half- 
brother  in  measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Many  of 
the  clergy  had  married.  One  of  her  first  acta  now  was 
the  ejection  of  these  clerg>'.  The  number  of  such,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  was  12,000  out  of  16,000;  but  this 
seems  exaggerated,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  Butler,  who 
estimates  them  at  a  little  over  8,000,  certainly  a  large 
enough  number  of  men  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  liv- 
ing, and,  with  thousands  dependent  upon  them,  at  a 
moment's  warning  shut  out  from  home  and  hearth.  To 
say  the  least,  the  measure  was  most  tyrannical;  not 
even  the  option  of  dissolving  the  mariiage-bond  was 
given,  though  they  had  been  married  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  bishops— six- 
teen of  them— shared  a  like  fate  with  their  subordi- 
nates. The  question,  however,  still  remained  to  be  set- 
tled. How  shall  the  heretic  be  treated  9  **  Cardinal  Pole, 
from  his  gentler  temper  and  larger  wisdom,  advised 
mild  measures  in  order  to  win  them  back;  but,  in  case 
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they  could  not  be  won,  he  would,  equally  with  Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  have  had  them  burned.  Gardiner  was  now 
fur  meaaures  of  repression  and  vigor.  He  contended 
that  relaxation  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  heresy.  He  was  disap- 
pointed of  the  see  of  Canterbury  [which  Pole  had  se- 
cured, of  course],  and  enraged  bcKcause  his  books  against 
the  papal  supremacy  were  reprinted  and  dispersed  through 
the  country.  The  queen  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
»  severest  measures,*'  and  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Mary  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  sangui- 
nary persecutions  of  the  adherents  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. Most  Protestant  writers  reckon  that  about  280 
victims  perished  at  the  stake  from  Feb.  4, 1555,  on  which 
day  John  Rogers  was  burned  at  Smithfleld,  to  Nov.  10, 
1558,  when  the  last  "  auto-da-f^**  of  the  reign  took  place 
by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men  and 
two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  admits  that  after  expunging  from  the  Protes- 
tant lists  "  the  names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  fel- 
cins  or  traitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in  their  beds,  or 
who  survived  the  publication  of  their  martyrdom,  or 
who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have  been  sent  to  the 
stake  by  the  Reformed  prelates  themselves,  had  they 
been  in  possession  of  the  power,'*  and  making  every 
other  possible  allowance,  it  will  still  be  found  "  that  in  the 
space  of  four  years  almost  200  persons  perished  in  the 
flames  for  religious  opinion.**  The  harrowing  narrative, 
in  its  details,  may  be  found  in  part  in  Burnet,  and  in  full 
in  Fox's  Mcurtyrology,  Among  the  most  distingubhed 
sufferers  were  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of 
St.  David*s,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Nor  were  the 
sufferings  confined  to  the  stake.  Intolerance  also  car- 
ried grief,  horror,  and  ferocity  into  all  England  by  the 
persecution  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  heresy,  but  were 
not  considered  fit  subjects  for  the  stake.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  last  three  years  of  Mar}'*s  reign  no  less  than 
*' 30,000  persons  were  exiled  and  spoiled  of  their  goods*' 
(Butler,  ii,  445),  among  whom  were  not  less  than  800 
theologians  (comp.  Fisher,  p.  328). 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Who  were  most  respon- 
sible for  these  persecutions?  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's  chief  minister 
till  his  death  in  November,  1555,  after  which  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Pole, 
who,  after  Cranmer's  deposition,  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  so  far  from  contributing  to  put 
down  the  Reformed  doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a 
greater  effect  in  disgusting  the  nation  with  the  restored 
Church  than  all  other  causes  together.  Says  Soames 
(iv,  385),  "These  horrid  proceedings  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  amazement,  indignation,  and  disgust. 
Unfeeling  Romish  bigots  were  disappoint-ed  because  this 
atrocious  ebullition  of  their  party's  intolerance  had 
wholly  failed  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  their  adversaries. 
Timid  Protestants  were  encouraged  by  the  noble  con- 
stancy displayed  among  their  friends.  Moderate  Ro- 
manists were  ashamed  of  their  spiritual  guides.  The 
mass  of  men,  who  live  in  stupid  forgetfulness  of  God, 
were  aroused  from  that  lethargy  of  sensuality,  covetous- 
ness,  or  vanity  in  which  they  dissipate  existence,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  principles  which  could  support  the  human 
mind  tranquil,  or  even  exulting,  amid  such  frightful 
agonies.** 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  was  thus  made  to 
extinguish  the  new  opinions  in  religion  by  persecution 
at  the  stake,  exile,  and  other  severe  measures,  the  queen 
gave  a  further  proof  of  the  ardor  of  her  own  faith  by 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  father  and 
brother.  She  also  re-established  several  of  the  old  mon- 
asteries which  her  father  had  dissolved,  and  endowed 


them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  bcr.  Gladlf 
would  she  have  restored  them  all  to  the  Church,  ^  bat 
it  was  feared  that  violent  commotions  would  ensue  if 
that  course  were  adopted;**  and  the  papal  legate,  while 
he  "reluctantly  assented**  to  the  arrangement  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Convocation,  "  that  the  present  titles  ta 
monasteries  and  Church  lands  should  not  be  disturbed,** 
"  admonished  those  who  held  those  lands  of  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  and  reminded  them  of  the  doom  of  Belshaz- 
zar"  (!).  See  Monasticism.  Froude,  whom  the  Bo- 
manists  are  so  eager  to  prove  guilty  of  unfitness  as  a 
historian,  has  been  one  of  the  most  lenient  commenta- 
tors on  the  conduct  of  Mary  of  England  towards  her 
people.  He  holds  that,  "  To  the  time  of  her  acceseioa 
she  had  lived  a  blameless  and,  in  many  respects,  a  nofale 
life ;  and  few  men  or  women  have  lived  less  capable  of 
doing  knowingly  a  wrong  thing."  He  adds  that  her 
trials  and  disappointments,  "  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
affected  her  sanity,**  and  ascribes  the  guilt  chiefly  to 
Gardiner,  and  measurably  to  Pole.  Unless  it  be  oo  the 
point  of  insanity,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  Maiy  respon- 
sible for  the  persecutions  of  her  reign,  believing,  with 
Ranke,  that  "  whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  a  prince, 
with  his  will  and  by  hb  authority,  decides  his  reputa- 
tion in  history."  In  her  domestic  life  Mary  was  wretch- 
ed. Philip,  whom  she  loved  with  a  morbid  pasaion, 
proved  a  sour,  selfish,  and  heartless  husband ;  at  once  a 
bigot  and  a  brute.  No  children  followed  their  union; 
and  exasperation  and  loneliness,  workhig  upon  a  temper 
naturally  obstinate  and  sullen,  nidthout  doubt  rendered 
her  more  compliant  to  the  sanguinary  policy  of  the  re- 
actionary bishops.  Fortunately  for  England,  her  reign 
was  brief.  She  died — after  suffering  much  and  long 
from  dropsy  and  nervous  debility — Nov.  17, 1558.  Her 
successor  on  the  throne  was  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
not  only  undid  all  the  work  she  had  accomplished,  hut 
finally  and  successfully  established  Protestantism  as  the 
faith  of  the  nation.     See  Euzabrth. 

Queen  Mary's  literary  productions,  though  of  but  mi- 
nor interest  at  present,  deserve  mention  here  because  of 
the  peculiar  bearing  they  have  on  her  early  history. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  superior  Latin  scholar,  and 
was  commended  by  Erasmus.  "Scripsit  bene  Latinas 
epistolas,"  says  he.  Towanls  the  end  of  her  &ther*s 
reign,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  queen  Catharine  Parr, 
she  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus's  Pantphrase  <m  ike 
Gofpel  of  SL  John,  but  being  cast  into  sickness,  as  Udall 
relates,  partly  by  overmuch  study  in  this  work,  after 
she  had  made  some  progress  therein,  she  left  the  rest  to 
be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain.  This  translatioa 
is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Erasinvia  Paraphram 
upon  the  New  Testament  (London,  1548,  folio).  The 
"  Preface"  was  written  by  Udall,  the  famous  master  of 
Eton  School,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  dowager.  Af- 
ter her  accession  to  the  throne  a  proclamation  was  issued 
calling  in  and  suppressing  this  very  book,  and  all  others 
that  had  any  tendency  towards  furthering  the  Refor- 
mation. An  ingenious  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  sick- 
ness which  came  upon  her  while  she  was  translatin|^ 
St  John  was  all  affected ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "■  she  wuuld 
not  so  easily  have  been  cast  into  sickness  had  she  been 
employed  on  the  legends  of  St.  Teresa  or  St,  Catharine 
of  Sieima."  Strj-pe  (iii,  468)  has  preserved  three  prsy- 
ers  or  meditations  of  hers :  the  first,  Agaimt  the  A  s»tnits 
of  Vice ;  the  second,  A  Meditation  touching  A  drerfi/y  : 
the  third,  A  Prayer  to  be  read  at  the  I/our  of  Death, 
In  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  are  printed  eight  of  her 
letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  loids  of  the  council  on 
her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  imprisonment  of  het 
chaplain.  Dr.  Mallet,  In  the  Sylloge  epistoUirvm  are 
several  more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curious:  one  on 
her  delicacy  in  never  having  written  but  to  three  men, 
one  of  affection  for  her  sister,  one  after  the  death  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  one,  very  remarkable,  of  Cromwell  to 
her.  In  Haynes's  Statt  Papers  are  two  in  Spanish,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  There  is  also  a  French  letter, 
printed  by  Strype  (iii,  818)  from  the  Cotton  Librarr, 
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in  aiiBw^  to  a  haughty  mandate  from  Philip,  when  he 
bad  a  mind  to  marry  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  against  the  queen's  and  princess's  inclination : 
it  is  written  in  a  most  abject  manner  and  a  wretched 
style.  Bishop  Tanner  ascribes  to  her  A  History  ofhtr 
atom  Life  €utd  Death,  and  An  Account  of  Martyrs  in  her 
Reign,  but  this  is  manifestly  an  error.  See  Home],  Ma- 
rie la  SamglanU  (Paris,  1862, 8vo) ;  Burnet,  iJist,  Be/,  p. 
458  sq.;  Soames,  hist.  Ref,  voL  iv,  ch.  i-iv;  Perry,  CA. 
//»/.  of  EngL  iii,  26,  96;  Collier,  Eccks,  Hist,  vi,  1  sq.; 
Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  369  sq.;  Short,  Eccks,  Hist,  ofEngU 
p.  851-358 ;  Froude,  Uiat,  of  EngL  voL  v,  ch.  xxviii,  and 
the  whole  of  voL  vi ;  Strickland,  Queens  of  EngL ;  Tur- 
ner, HisL  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VV,  Mary,  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Lond.  1829,  8vo);  Butler,  Eccles,  Hist,  (PhiU. 
1872,  8vo),  voL  ii,  ch.  xliii ;  Wordsworth,  EccUs,  Biog, 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv) ;  Hardwick,  Reformation^  p.  240; 
Fisher  (George  P.),  The  Reformation  (N.  Y.  1873,  8vo), 
p.  327  sq.;  Brii,  and  For,  Review,  1844,  p.  388  sq. ;  Eng- 
lish Cydop,  a.  v. 

Mary  Stnart,  the  famous  queen  of  Scotland,  whose 
name,  Froude  {Hist,  of  EngL  vii,  369)  says,  ^  will  never 
be  spoken  of  in  history  without  sad  and  profound  emo- 
tion, however  opinions  may  vary  on  the  special  details 
of  her  life,**  the  hope  of  Rome  at  an  hour  of  sorest  trav- 
ail, was  bom  at  Linlithgow  Dec  8, 1542.  She  was  the 
third  child  of  king  James  Y  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife 
Dklary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
bad  previously  borne  her  husband  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  A  report  prevailed  that  Mary 
too  was  not  likely  to  live;  but  being  unswaddled  by  her 
nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious  mother,  in  presence 
of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter  wrote  to  his  court 
that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had  seen  of  her 
age.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick  in  the 
palace  of  Falkland,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after 
he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death 
being  hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by 
the  defeats  which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at 
Fala  and  Solway  Mosa^  James  was  naturally  a 
person  of  considerable  energy  and  vigor  both  of 
mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  despondency,  and 
after  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  infant  priucess 
or  for  the  administration  of  the  government. 
After  great  animosities  among  the  nobility,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  being  by 
proximity  of  blood  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
in  legitimate  descent,  and  the  first  peer  of  Scot- 
land, should  be  made  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  guardian  of  the  queen,  wbo  remained  in  the 
mean  time  with  her  mother  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Linlithgow.  But  while  the  difficulty  was  set- 
tling, the  Uoman  Catholics,  fearing  for  the  decline 
of  their  power  if  the  choice  of  the  nobility  should 
fall  upon  some  one  likely  to  join  hands  with 
Henry  VIII,  urged  cardinal  Beatoun,  the  head  of 
their  party,  to  seize  the  regency.  Ambitious  for 
office  and  power,  Beatoun  but  too  willingly  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and,  producing 
a  testament  which  he  asserted  to  be  that  of  the 
late  king,  promptly  claimed  the  control  of  the 
aflfairs  of  Scotland.  The  fraud  was  not  long  un- 
discovered, but  as  great  suit  had  been  made  by 
king  Henry,  in  behalf  of  his  son  Edward,  for  the 
band  of  the  infant  queen,  and  as  Arran  and  his 
party  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  accept  the 
offer  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
I3eatoun  held  his  own  in  the  country,  and  finally 
even  persuaded  Arran  to  his  views,  and  the  en- 
gagement with  EngUnd  was  annulled.     The  re- 


to  the  Highlanders.  Scotland  had  thus  far  remained 
true  to  the  cause  of  Rome :  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Guise 
(duke  Claude)  was  on  the  throne,  and  the  Reformation, 
though  progressing  in  the  adjoining  country,  had  not 
yet  been  suffered  to  make  much  of  an  impression  on  the 
Scots.  But  the  new  doctrine  had  found  an  entrance  at 
least.  Indeed,  the  regent  Arran  was  himself  favorable 
to  the  Reformers,  and  in  Parliament,  as  early  as  1542, 
an  act  had  been  passed  declaring  it  lawful  for  all  tu 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  though  Romanbm  had  hitherto 
sustained  its  supremacy,  its  power  was  tottering.  At 
this  critical  juncture  of  affairs  France  came  forward  and 
offered  assistance  to  the  Romish  party.  The  cause  of 
the  Churoh  must  be  upheld  at  all  hazards.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  two  camps.  "  The  friends  of 
the  Reformation,"  says  Russell  {Hist,  of  the  Ch,  of  Scot- 
land [Lond.  1834, 2  vols.  18mo], i,  181), ''supported  those 
counsels  which  had  for  their  object  the  union  of  the 
British  crowns;  while  the  Romanists  very  naturally 
clung  to  that  alliance  which,  aided  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  queen-mother,  promised  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  their  establishment,  already  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  popular  tempest.'*  Had  Arran  been  a 
person  of  indomitable  will  and  stability  of  purpose  the 
cause  of  the  Reformers  might  now  have  been  firmly  es- 
tablished, but  he  was  "a  weak  and  fickle  man,  liable  at 
all  times  to  be  wrought  upon  and  biased  by  those  of 
greater  decision  and  energy  of  character,"  and  his  op- 
ponent, the  wily  cardinal,  had  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
and  not  only  neutralized  Arran's  opposition,  but  actually 
brought  him  to  approve  and  further  the  great  master- 
scheme  of  the  cardinal  to  give  the  young  queen  in  mar- 
riage to  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  consonance  with  a 
treaty  for  this  purpose,  Mary  was  sent  to  France  in  1548, 
to  be  educated  in  that  coimtry. 


Mary  (jueen  of  Scots. 

[Th«  aam«roiu  poriraltt  Mcilbwl  to  thia  princMt  art  ••  rarloii*  and  dlMlmltiU'  m 
tb«  eirrnmatiin^e*  of  her  life,  and  have  ezcil«d  almoat  aa  mnrb  donbt  and  controveny 
aa  th*  dl«pat«d  poinU  of  h«r  hUtory,  airrr«in|i  only  in  rvprvMntlor  b«r  aa  emlnmfy 
Aiilr  WAfl  *  war   liPtwMkn   KiwifUnrl    nnri  Pnrr1an#l      baantifnl.    The  plctnra  wblcb  baa  f^rniahed  the  i>l«t«  before  u  baa  been  preferred 
BUlt  was  a  war   Ueiween  Jy^Jtlana   and  Kngland,    ^uj,  »,,.  gT«ii„rcar.  fVom  tlm«  immemorial  in  tBe  man.ion  of  Dalmaboy.lhe<•rin- 
■     ~      "      "    * ~       he  uppw  part  of  it  la  |»rrlbed. 


which  ended  most  IgnorainiOUSlv  for  the  High-  elp«'  •«»»  *«»  Scotland  of  the  aarl  of  Morton.    On  the  uppw  part  c 

1     ~^».       t»  :»  -    *  ...     11  I'l     I     *u  **  *u*  ij  "Mary  Qnaen  of  8coU:  aald  to  have  been  painted  dnrlnjf  her  confinemenc  In  Locb- 

landers.      It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  war  would  leren  taatle :"  and  the  aarl  wbo  at  preaent  poaaMae.  It  aUtea  that,  a^din^  to  a 

have  broken  out  between  England  and  Scotland  £lLroV"Mi'r;r.Sf'&':tu7lli;J,V^^ 

oaa  It  not  been  for  the  encouragement  France  gave  •vi  of  Morton,  with  whoa*  poatarity  u  nmaiM  to  (b«  pr«a«tt  day.i  ^ 

V.-H  H  H 
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V 


Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  ueHtination  Mary  was 
placed  with  the  French  king's  own  daughters  in  one 
of  the  first  convents  of  the  kingdom,  where  she  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literatiire  and 
accomplishment  of  the  age.  She  received  instructions 
in  the  art  of  making  verses  by  the  famous  Konsard, 
and  Latin  was  taught  her  by  the  great  Scottish  scholar 
Buchanan.  When  only  fourteen  years  old  she  had 
attained  to  such  a  mastery  of  the  language  that  she 
pronounced  before  Henry  II  a  Latin  oration,  in  which 
she  maintained  that  it  is  becoming  for  women  to  study 
literature  and  master  the  liberal  arts.  Introduced  at 
the  court  of  Henry  II,  which,  as  Robertson  observes, 
**  was  one  of  the  politest  but  roost  corrupt  in  Europe," 
Mary,  while  yet  a  child,  became  the  envy  of  her  sex, 
surpassing  tlie  most  accomplished  in  the  elegance  and 
fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  and  liveliness  of  her 
movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  wiiole  manner  and 
behavior.  ^*  Graceful  alike  in  person  and  intellect,"  says 
Froude,"she  possessed  that  peculiar  beauty  in  which  the 
form  is  lost  in  the  expression,  and  which  every  painter, 
therefore,  h&s  represented  differently.  Krrely,  perhaps, 
has  any  woman  combined  so  many  noticeable  qualities 
as  Mary  Stuart :  with  a  feminine  insight  into  men  and 
things  and  human  life,  she  had  cultivated  herself  to 
that  high  perfection  in  which  accomplishments  were  no 
longer  adventitious  ornaments,  but  were  wrought  into 
her  organic  constitution.  .  .  .  She  had  vigor,  energy, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  perfect  and  never-failing  self- 
possession,  and,  as  the  one  indispensable  foundation  for 
the  effective  use  of  all  other  qualities,  she  had  indomi- 
table courage"  {Hist,  of  KngUtndy  voL  vii,  ch.  iv).  The 
dauphin,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  was  about  two 
years  her  junior,  but,  as  they  hail  been  playmates  in 
early  childhood,  a  mutual  affection  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them,  and  when,  on  April  24, 1658,  she  was  to  be 
joined  to  him  in  wedlock,  she  hesitated  not  to  submit  to 
the  most  absurd  stipulations.  Not  only  was  she  obliged 
to  agree  that  her  intended  husband  should  have  the  tide 
of  king  of  the  Scots,  but  she  was  even  betrayed  into  the 
signature  of  a  secret  deed,  by  which,  if  she  died  child- 
less, both  her  Scottish  realm  and  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  crown,  as  the  granddaughter  of  Henry 
VII,  were  conveyed  to  France.  The  ftiolishness  of  this 
secret  compact  Mary  had  afterwards  sufficient  cause  to 
regret  more  than  once. 

Scarce  were  the  nuptial  solemnities  fairly  over,  when 
queen  Mary  of  England  died  (1558).  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  entered  into,  France  promptly  put 
forward  her  claims  to  the  vacated  throne,  and,  though 
Elizabeth  was  made  successor,  Mary  Stuart's  rights  were 
insisted  upon,  and  continued  to  be  urged  with  great  per- 
tinacity by  her  ambitious  uncles  tlie  princes  of  Lorraine. 
**On  every  occasion  on  which  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
phiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were  ostentatiously 
greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  England ;  the  English 
arms  were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroidered  on 
their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  furniture ;  and  Mary^s 
own  favorite  device  at  the  time  was  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  '  Aliaque  mora- 
tur,'  meaning  that  of  England."  July  10, 1659,  Henry 
died,  and  the  young  dauphin  ascended  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne  as  Francis  II.  "  Surely,"  thought  Mary, "  I 
am  soon  to  realize  my  highest  expectations.  Over  three 
kingdoms  I  shall  sway  the  sceptre.  The  holy  father 
himself  will  come  from  Rome  and  pronounce  his  bless- 
ing upon  me  as  his  most  faithful  daughter.  The  lately- 
deceased  queen  of  England  received  her  name  in  honor 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  I  shall  be  pronounced  more  worthy 
of  it  still''  Alas  for  human  frailty.  Man  proposeth, 
but  God  disposeth.  Mary  had  reached  the  summit  of 
iiv  splendor  at  a  moment  when  she  believed  herself 
oiUVjascending  the  heights.  Feeble  and  sickly,  Fran- 
cis I  Pwas  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  he  was 
seized  by  disease,  and,  fast  wasting  away,  died  Dec  5, 
15G0.  Oidy  a  year  and  a  half  hid  the  young  pair  en- 
joyed their  royal  honors.     Childless,  Mary  was  obliged 


to  yield  her  place  on  the  throne,  and  the  reins  of  power 
were  seized  by  the  queen-mother,  Catharine  of  Medici% 
as  regent  for  her  son,  Charles  IX.    Mary  must  have  been 
prepared,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  to  quit  a  cutirt 
which  was  now  swayed  by  one  whom,  during  her  brief 
reign,  she  had  taunted  with  being  **  a  merchant's  daugh- 
ter."    But  there  were  other  reasons  for  her  departure 
from  France.     Her  presence  was  urgently  needed  in 
Scotland,  which  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  few  nxinths 
before,  had  left  without  a  government,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.     Her  kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambitioiut  projects 
for  her  marriage ;  great  schemes  were  based  on  her  near- 
ness of  succession  to  the  English  crown ;  and  both  these. 
it  was  thought,  might  be  more  successfully  ftdlowed  cot 
when  she  was  seated  on  her  native  throne.     The  qoccn 
of  England,  however,  interposed ;  and,  as  Maiy  would 
not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  English  throne,  refused  to 
grant  her  a  free  passage.     Mary,  notwithstanding,  re- 
solved to  go,  and  at  length,  after  repeated  delaya,  still 
lingering  on  the  soil  where  fortune  bad  augured  ■> 
much,  she  reached  Calais,  attended  thus  far  by  the  car> 
dinals  of  Guise  and  Lorraine,  while  three  other  uncks, 
D'Elboeuf,  D'Aunude,  and  the  grand  prior,  had  come  to 
see  her  safely  to  Edinburgh.     August  14  she  Anally  set 
sail,'*and  with  *  Adieu,  belle  France,'  sentimental  Tersei^ 
and  a  passionate  ch&telar  sighing  at  her  feet  in  melodi- 
ous  music,  she  sailed  away  over  the  summer  seas,*'  and^ 
snfely  escaping  the  English  ships-of-war  Elizabeth  had 
despatched  to  intercept  her,  reached  Leitb  on  the  19tli. 
Her  arrival  on  her  native  shores  is  thus  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Magazwe^Veb.  1878, p. 848:  ^ Augusa 
19, 1561.     The  thickest  mist  and  most  drenching  rain 
men  remembered  ever  to  have  seen.     A  fog  so  thick 
that  the  very  cannon  in  the  harbor  boom  with  a  muf- 
fled sound,  and  the  peal  of  bells  from  the  Edinbarjgh 
churches  sounds  ominously,  as  if  it  rang  out  the  funeral 
knell  of  the  yoimg  queen.     Such  is  the  day  that  greets 
French  Mary  when  she  lands  on  Scottish  shores.     Bet- 
ter far  for  her  had  not  this  fog  hid  her  squadron  from 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  royal  cousin.     Better  that  she 
had  fallen  then  into  the  hands  of  queen  Elizabeth  than 
to  have  become  her  wretched  prisoner  seven  years  later, 
shorn  of  that  good  name  which  is  woman*s  chief  protec* 
tion— always  and  everywhere  her  best  *  safe-conduct.'" 
A  great  change  had  }aken  place  in  Scotland  since 
Mary  had  lefr  her  country  nearly  thirteen  years  MpK 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  then  supreme;  and, 
under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  the  Komish 
clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  intolerance  which  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  erenr 
seed  of  dissent  and  reform.     The  same  causes,  however, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave  strength 
also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the  pe<»- 
pie ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Flodden 
and  Fala,  and  Solway  Moss  and  Pinkie— which,  by  the 
fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  influence 
of  public  events — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of 
the  entire  nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  reformer  Knox  expended  themselves  with 
the  fur}'  of  awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  ancient  religion,     llie  queen-regent  died  June 
10,  1560.     In  August  following  the  estates  convened, 
adopted  and  approved  the  Calvinistic  Confession  of 
Faith,  and,  abolishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  for- 
bade at  the  same  time  the  administering  of  the  mass  or 
attendance  upon  it — the  penalty  for  the  third  offence  be- 
ing  death.     **0n  the  morning  of  Aug.  25«  1560,**  says 
Burton  (iv,  89),  *^the  Romish  hierarchy  was  supreme; 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Calvinistic  Protestant- 
ism was  established  in  its  stead."     Hardly  a  year  had 
passed  since  these  changes  had  been  effected.  A  strange 
atmosphere  this  for  Mar}',  who  had  been  taught  in 
France  to  abhor  Protestant  opinions.    But,  fortunately 
for  Mary,  she  had  enjoyed  a  training  which  fitted  her 
well  for  the  part  she  was  now  to  play.    Had  ahe  not 
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spent  the  most  susceptible  years  of  her  life  in  the  court 
of  France  under  those  worthy  custodians  of  the  con- 
science— Vasquez,  Escobar,  Mendoza?  These  Jesuit 
fathers  had  not  hesitated  to  defend  by  their  casuistry, 
and  under  color  of  religion,  fraud,  forgery,  falsehood, 
and  murder.  Their  teachings,  before  counteracted  by 
the  protests  of  such  believers  as  Pascal  and  such  heretic* 
as  Luther,  had  brought  forth  their  fruit  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  of  Orange  and  of  Coligni,  and  in  the 
wholesale  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Surely  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  Mary  would  prove  herself  unwor- 
thy of  her  birth  and  her  costly  education.  Indeed,  as 
early  as  1558  she  had  shown  herself  an  apt  pupil  wor- 
thy of  her  Jesuitical  masters.  Never  a  blush  of  secret 
ahame  mantled  her  maiden  cheek  when  she  signed  the 
treaty  which  the  Scotch  commissioners  brought  her  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  independence  of  the  nation. 


the  same  privilege  which  she  accorded  to  her  subjects — 
*Uhat  of  worshipping  God  according  to  her  own  creed." 
'^So  the  nation  rested  in  tolerable  peace,  trusting  in  Mur- 
ray rather  than  in  Mary,  and  suffering  her  mass,  though 
always  under  protest,  so  long  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsels.  But  of  this  kind  of  compromise 
the  holy  Mother  Church  is  always  impatient.  Although 
there  was  no  papal  legate  at  the  court  of  Edinburgh, 
Rome  did  not  lack  for  envoys — shrewd  ones,  too.  Of 
these  the  chief  was  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio  (q.  v.).  He 
entered  her  service  as  a  musician  soon  after  she  went  to 
Scotland :  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  valet  de  chambre ; 
became  her  private  secretary ;  conducted  all  her  private 
and  secret  correspondence ;  became  eventually  the  pow- 
er behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself, 
usurping  the  very  government.  Chief  we  have  called 
him,  yet  he  was  not  alone.   The  court  of  Scotland  had  her 


jealous  of  foreign  interference;  never  a  hint  from  which  j  representatives  in  foreign  courts,  as  befitted  her  dignity ; 


diplomats  could  guess  that  fifteen  days  before  she  had 
signed  away  the  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  France,  an-  : 
nulling  beforehand  whatever  solemn  promise  to  the  con-  | 
trary  she  might  make  to  her  own  most  beloved  and 
trusting  subjects.  So  young,  so  fair,  and  yet  so  false, 
was  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  "  The  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  apologists  of  Mary  maintain  that  she  was  sincerely 
in  favor  of  toleration.  They  would  make  her  a  kind  of 
apostle  of  religious  liberty.  It  b  an  unreasonable  stretch 
of  charity,  however,  to  suppose  that  she  would  not 


but  her  true  representatives  were  unknown  to  courtly 
fame — Chesein  in  France,  Yaxley  iji  the  Netherlands, 
Ranlet  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  there  was  an  outer  and 
inner  court.  My  lord  James,  earl  of  Murray,  was,  indeed, 
the  queen's  prime  minister ;  but  this  unknown  adventur- 
er from  Piedmont — unknown  because  he  succeeded  best 
while  he  hid  his  office,  as  his  designs — ^was  virtually 
her  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  her  most  confiden- 
tial adviser.  The  earl  of  Murray  must  be  dismissed. 
No  easy  task,  surely,  but  one  that  art  can  accomplish. 


have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  feasi-  |  Who  so  fitting  to  come  between  sister  and  brother  as  a 
ble,the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion. .  .  .  That  husband?  Queen  Mary  shall  be  married.  It  is  time 
she  should  *  serve  the  time  and  still  commode  herself  J  she  laid  off  her  widow's  weeds.  And  who  so  fitting  a 
discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,*  and  *  in  I  spouse  as  my  lord  Damley — the  only  one  who,  when 
effect  repoie  most  on  them  of  the  Reformed  religion,*  I  Elizabeth  dies,  can  compete  vnth  Maiy  for  the  throne 


was  the  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in 
France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend,  .Sir  James  ; 
Melville"  (Fisher,  Reform,  p.  858, 859).  But  Mary  was 
wise  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  situation  was  such  I 


of  England?  So  my  lord  Damley  and  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  are  brought  together.  They  meet  in  Wemyss 
Castle,  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
love  at  first  sight,*     Royal  husbands  not  a  few  have 


that  any  active  opposition  to  the  newly-established  re-  |  been  proposed  for  Mary's  hand,  but  nothing  more  is 


ligion  would  be  futile  and  disastrous  to  herself,  and  she 
accommodated  herself  to  the  circumstances.  Yet  even 
this  she  did  only  moderately.  Her  letters  to  pope  Pius 
IV  and  to  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563, 
plainly  reveal  the  secret  working  of  her  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  religious  system  to  supremacy  as  soon  as 
practicable.  With  this  purpose  in  view  she  refused  to 
grant  her  assent  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  estab- 
lished the  new  religion  as  the  faith  of  the  nation ;  while 
she  herself  failed  not  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  prove 
her  attachment  to  Romanism.  The  very  first  Sunday 
after  her  arrival  Mary  commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace ;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of 
the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused,  and  had  not  some 
of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party  interposed, 
the  riot  might  have  become  generaL  The  next  Simday 
Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single 
mass  was,  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten 
thousand  armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary  sent  for  the 
Reformer,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  The 
interview  took  place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent 
ones  from  a  like  cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  make 
plainer  the  fact  that  she  was  at  variance  with  the  newly- 
established  religious  power  of  her  country.  Her  j'outh, 
however,  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  her  af- 
fability, interested  many  in  her  favor;  she  had,  more- 
over, from  the  first  continued  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants.  The  principal  direction  of 
affairs  she  had  left  in  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  the 
earl  of  Murray  (q.  v.),  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  no- 
bles, and  she  had  made  William  Maitland,  of  Lethington, 
another  great  Protestant  leader,  one  of  her  most  trust- 
ed advisers.  The  government  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
leaders,  the  court  sacredly  promised  to  the  unimpaired 
preservation  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  worship,  no 
Protestant  felt  inclined  to  ask  more ;  and  there  were  but 
few  to  complain  when  Mary  only  demanded  for  herself 


heard  of  them.  *  He  is  the  handsomest  and  best^pro- 
portioned  long  man,*  says  Mary,*  I  have  ever  seen.* 
Everything  goes  as  Rizzio  and  the  papal  court  would 
have  it.  The  Protestant  interest  takes  fire,  for  Damley 
is  a  Catholic  It  is  not  less  furious  in  England  than  in 
Scotland,  for  the  nation  has  little  hope  now  that  queen 
Elizabeth  will  ever  take  a  husband,  and  in  the  absence 
of  her  heirs  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  will  fall 
into  the  hands  ofthis  Catholic  couple.  .  .  .  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, who  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose,  with  fair 
promises  and  fickle  performance,  finds  herself  no  match 
for  the  cunning  Italian.  Her  own  kingdom  is  threat- 
ened with  faction ;  and  ramors  of  Catholic  rebellion,  to 
unseat  her  and  place  her  rival  and  cousin  on  the  empty 
throne,  fill  the  coort  and  the  nation  with  perplexity. 
She  indignantly  summons  Damley  back  again,  and  gets 
for  answer  that  *  he  has  no  mind  to  return.'  *  I  find  my- 
self,' he  says,  shortly  and  almost  contemptuously,  *  very 
well  where  I  am,  and  so  I  purpose  to  keep  me.*  My 
lord  Murray  sees  the  end  of  all  this  from  the  beginning. 
Neither  Mary*s  tears  nor  Mary's  threats,  and  she  uses 
both  with  a  woman*s  consummate  skill,  can  wring  from 
him  an  approval  of  the  marriage.  But  all  his  affection- 
ately-earnest protests  are  poweriess  to  hinder  it.  Op- 
position is  only  fuel  to  the  flame.  Marry  she  will, 
though  all  the  world  opposes.  Love,  blind  as  it  always 
is  said  to  be,  for  the  ignoble  Damley,  revenge  on  Eliza- 
beth, whom  Mary  cordially  hates,  and  who  hates  her  as 
cordially,  and  ambition— the  ambition  to  make  good  her 
claim  to  the  English  throne,  which  since  she  was  a  girl 
eighteen  years  old  she  has  never  ceased  to  nourish — all 
push  her  on  to  this  destmctive  marriage.  And  Me- 
phistophelee  is  at  her  side  to  remove  every  obstacle  and 
clear  the  way.  It  is  Rizzio  who  arranges  for  the  first 
meeting  between  Marj'  and  Damley.  It  is  Rizzio  who 
affects  such  liking  for  the  young  lord  that  he  shares  his 
bed  with  him.  It  is  Rizzio  who  promises  to  secure  the 
pope's  dispensation— for  Mary  and  Damley  are  cousins. 
It  is  Rizzio  who,  while  negotiations  are  still  pending 
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and  the  envoy  is  yet  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
fits  up  a  private  room  in  the  palace,  where  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  which  the  Church  pronounces  void,  is  clan- 
destinely performed.  For  the  papal  benediction  b  need- 
ed, it  appears,  not  to  hallow  the  marriage-tie,  but  only  to 
give  it  respectability  before  the  public.  Elizabeth  might 
as  well  spare  her  diplomacy,  since  all  is  virtually  settled. 
Rizzio  has  not  exceeded  his  instructions.  There  are 
no  delays  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Fast  as  wind  and  wave 
can  carry  him  comes  back  the  messenger  with  the  prom- 
ised dbpensation.  The  marriage,  already  performed  in 
secret,  is  repeated  in  public  It  takes  place  on  June  29, 
1565.  Queen  Mary,  as  though  some  secret  conscious- 
ness hung  over  her  of  the  sorrows  on  which  she  is  en- 
tering, wears  at  the  marriage-alur  her  mourning  dress 
of  black  velvet  It  is  a  gloomy  ceremony.  When  the 
herald  proclaims  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  that  Henry, 
earl  of  Ross  and  Albany,  is  hereafter  king  of  Scotland, 
the  crowd  receive  the  proclamation  in  sullen  silence. 
Even  the  money  distributed  in  profusion  among  them 
awakens  no  enthusiasm.  Only  one  voice  cries,  *  Giod 
save  hb  Grace.'  It  b  the  voice  of  Damley's  father. 
My  lord  the  earl  of  Murray  has  tried  dissuasion.  It  has 
failed.  He  has  tried  wile  against  wile,  has  planned  to 
abduct  lord  Damley  and  send  him  back  to  the  queen  of 
England.  But  the  rough  Scotchman  b  no  match  in 
craft  for  the  cunning  Italian.  Thb  fruitless  conspiracy 
has  only  incensed  the  queen  against  him.  Hb  honest 
portraiture  of  the  poor  fool  with  whom  queen  Mary  b 
so  infatnated  has  awakened  all  her  womanly  indigna- 
tion. The  court  b  no  longer  safe.  Rumors  are  rife  of 
pUns  for  hb  assassination.  True  or  false,  they  are  prob- 
able enough  to  make  him  avoid  Rizzio  and  Damley. 
The  queen  summons  him  to  court,  and  offers  him  a  safe- 
conduct.  But  Protestants  have  learned  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  safe-conducts  proffered  by  Roman  Catholic 
princes.  Murray  b  conveniently  sick,  and  cannot  come. 
Sentence  of  outlawry  b  pronounced  against  him.  AU 
the  hate  of  a  hot  woman's  heart  b  aroused ;  *  hatred  the 
more  malignant  because  it  was  unnatural.'  Revenge  b 
sweeter  than  ambition.  *  I  would  rather  lose  my  crown 
than  not  be  revenged  upon  him,'  she  b  heard  to  say. 
He  caUs  to  arms.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion 
b  hb  battle-cry.  But  there  are  few  responses.  He 
despatches  messengers  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  help 
she  has  long  since  promised.  She  hesitates,  delays, 
falters.  Mary  knows  no  delay.  She  takes  the  field  in 
person.  Lord  Damley  rides  at  her  side.  He  is  clad  in 
gilt  armor,  she  in  steel  bonnet  and  corslet,  with  pistob 
at  her  saddle-bow  and  pbtob  in  her  hand.  In  August 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  In  October  Mur- 
ray and  his  few  retainers  are  flying  across  the  border 
into  England  (Burton,  ix,  286).  Mephistopheles  no 
longer  conceab  hb  purpose.  Mass  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  queen's  private  chapel.  The  retainers  of  Dam- 
ley's  father  go  openly  to  the  Catholic  service.  The 
General  Assembly  have  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
sovereign  b  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  Reformed  service  take  the  place  of  the  mass  in 
the  royal  chapel.  Thb  is  Rizzio's  answer  to  their  de- 
mand. NegotUtions  are  opened  with  pope  Pius  V  and 
Philip  of  Spain.  One  promises  soldiers,  twelve  thou- 
sand men;  the  other  sends  money,  twenty  thousand 
crowns.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  have  at  length 
settled  their  political  controversies,  and  joined  in  a  se- 
cret league  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  fire  and 
sword;  a  league  of  which  that  Alva  was  the  founder 
whose  estimate  of  Protestantbm  was  summed  up  in  the 
epigrammatic  saying, '  One  salmon  b  worth  a  multitude 
of  frogs;'  a  league  of  which  the  outcome  was  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Holland,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  France.  That  Mary  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
thb  league  b  undoubted ;  that  she  was  actually  a  party  to 
it  is  both  asserted  and  denied  by  men  behind  the  scenes 
who  had  every  opportunity  to  know.  That  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
faith  and  worship  b  certain.    Her  most  Catholic  maj- 


esty assures  her  subjects  that  in  any  event  tbe  relifrinB 
of  the  realm  shall  not  be  interfered  with.     At  tik;  Baiuc 
time  she  writes  to  Pius  V  to  congratulate  bim  on  tbe 
victories  already  gained,  and  to  inspire  him  with  bopea 
of  victories  yet  to  come :  *  With  the  help  of  God  and  his 
holiness,'  she  says,  'she  will  yet  leap  over  the  walT* 
{Harper's  Magaxine^  1878,  Feb.,  p.  852, 863).     »*  To  thia 
fatal  resolution,"  says  Robertson  {I/iskny  of  Scotkmd)^ 
*'  may  be  imputed  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of  Mary's 
life."     Many  of  tbe  Protestant  lords  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  queen  now  took  fright  lest  they  shotild 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  relif^ifjii 
under  Mary  of  England.    The  bloody  deeds  of  that  fotil 
woman  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  aU.     Whmt  waa 
there  to  hinder  Mary  Stuart  from  uprooting  heresy  in 
her  dominions,  with  her  hands  staycMl  by  all  the  <»ihcr 
Rombh  powers  of  Europe  ?   Moved  by  such  feara,  several 
of  the  Scotch  nobles,  whose  covetousness  had  bad  more 
to  do  with  their  interest  in  the  new  religion  than  their 
soul's  salvation  (Fbher,  p.  851-853),  determined  to  strike 
boldly  against  the  throne.    Mary,  however,  was  not  now 
the  ruler  of  Scotland.     She  was  only  called  so.     Upon 
the  throne  sat  the  Italian  singer.    When  Mjuy  waa 
married  to  Damley  she  had  promised  him  an  equal  share 
in  the  royal  authority,  and  accordingly  the  pabKc  pa- 
pers and  the  public  coin  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
Henry  and  Mary.     But  Damley  had  not  prored  the 
right  husband  for  her,  and  ere  long  she  manifeated  her 
disappointment  by  placing  her  name  first,     GradnaCy 
the  place  lost  by  the  husband  b  occupied  by  the  Italian 
adventurer.    The  public  seal  b  given  to  Rizaioy  and 
with  hb  own  hand  he  signs  and  stamps  the  official  pa- 
pers for  the  king.    There  b  no  access  to  Mary  bat 
through  Rbzio :  he  who  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  one 
must  buy  the  favor  of  the  other.    ^He  had  the  eontml,* 
says  Froude,  **  of  all  the  business  of  the  state.**     The 
king  himself  finds  the  door  barred— David  admitted, 
himself  shut  out.    Whbpers  such  as  no  true  woman  can 
afford  to  suffer  circulate  freely,  and  Mary  suffers  them  ; 
ugly  stories,  aptly  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  a  later 
day,  that  "  King  James  the  Sixth's  title  to  be  called 
the  modem  Solomon  was,  doubtless,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  David,  who  performed  upon  the  harp.'*  '  Histocy 
does  not  Justify  these  scandals.     Neither  can  it  jnsUfy 
the  queen  who  suffered  them.     David  Rittio  waa  not  a 
man  to  entertain  passion  or  to  inspire  it.    Hb  power 
over  Mary  was  not  that  which  love  gives.     It  was  that 
of  a  Jesuit  father  over  an  obedient  child.    To  Mary, 
Rizzio  was  the  pope,  whos^  benediction  he  carried  with 
him,  whose  secret  envoy  he  was.     But  no  husband  in 
such  an  issue  b  apt  to  weigh  pros  and  row  nicely,  least 
of  all  such  a  man  as  Damley.    *'  Handsome  long  man* 
he  may  have  been,  but  he  carried  all  hb  merits  in  hb 
face  and  figure.    Intriguing  nobles  earily  played  the  part 
of  lago  to  one  who  was  in  heart  anything  but  an  Othello. 
A  jealous  husband  and  an  unscrupulous  nobility  were  not 
slow  to  make  common  cause ;  and  so  the  death  of  the 
queen's  favorite  was  determined,  and  accordingly  Rizzio 
fell  a  prey  to  both  Damley  and  the  noUes,  Mareb  9, 
1566.     The  assassins,  of  course,  suffered  their  merited 
ptmbhment.    High  in  position  and  power,  they  were  not 
given  to  the  hangman,  but  an  ever-watchful  Providence 
meted  out  to  all  their  merited  award.     (The  charge 
formerly  made  by  some  [e.  g.  Tytler]  that  Knox  and 
the  Reformed  clergy  were  privy  to  thb  scheme  to  mur- 
der Rizzio  has  been  so  thoroughly  exploded  that  it  b 
hardly  necessary'  for  us  even  to  allude  to  it  here.    Those 
who  wish  to  examine  particulariy  are  referred  to  M'Crie, 
Sketches  of  Scottish  Ch,  BisL,  and  Hetherington,  Hist. 
Ch,  of  Scotland f  i,  1*24,  402  sq.)     It  was  an  aggravatioo 
of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  that  it  was  committed,  if  not  in 
the  queen's  presence,  at  least  within  a  (ew  yards  of  her 
person,  only  three  months  before  she  gave  birth  (Jane 
19, 1566)  to  the  prince  who  became  king  James  VI.    As 
that  event  drew  near,  the  queen's  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, who  had  unblushingly  declaimed  against  all  psrt 
in  the  conspiracy,  seemed  to  revive;  but  the  chofo 
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\ra8  only  momentaiy ;  and  before  the  boy's  baptism,  in 
December,  her  estrangement  from  the  king  was  greater 
than  ever.  Divorce  was  openly  discussed  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  even  darker  designs  were  obscurely  hinted  at 
among  her  friends.  The  king,  on  his  part,  spoke  of  leav- 
ing the  country ;  but  before  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, he  fell  ill  of  the  small^pox  at  Glasgow.  This  was 
about  Jan.  9, 1567.  On  the  25th  Mary  went  to  see  him, 
and,  travelling  by  easy  stages,  brought  him  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  81  St.  He  was  lodged  in  a  small  mansion  beside 
the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  University  now  stands.  There 
Mary  visited  him  daily,  and  slept  for  two  nights  in  a 
room  below  his  bedchamber.  She  passed  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  Feb,  9,  by  his  bedside,  talking  cheerfully  and 
affectionately  with  him,  although  she  is  said  to  have 
dropped  one  remark  which  gave  him  uneasy  forebodings 
— that  it  was  much  about  that  time  twelvemonth  that 
Rizzio  was  murdered.  She  left  him  between  ten  and 
eleven  oVlock  to  take  part  in  a  mask  at  Holyrood,  at 
the  marriage  of  a  favorite  valet.  The  festivities  had 
not  long  ceased  in  the  palace  when,  about  two  hours 
after  midnight,  the  house  in  which  the  king  slept  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  in  the  neighboring  garden 
was  found  the  lifeless  body  of  him  to  whom  Mar>%  on 
the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  had  spoken  these  ominous 
words :  **  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  give  you  as  sorrowful 
heart  as  I  have  at  this  present.** 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  needy,  reckless,  vain- 
glorious, profligate  noble,  who,  since  Murray's  revolt, 
and  still  more  since  Rizzio's  murder,  had  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  favor.  But  there  were  suspicions 
that  the  queen  herself  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
plot,  and  these  suspicions  could  not  but  be  strengthened 
by  what  followed.  On  the  lith  of  April,  Bothwell  was 
brought  to  a  mock-trial  and  acquitted ;  on  the  24th,  he 
intercepted  the  queen  on  her  way  from  Linlithgow  to 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her,  with  scarcely  a  show  of  re- 
sistance, to  Dunbar.  On  the  7th  of  May,  he  was  di- 
vorced fnim  the  young  and  comely  wife  whom  he  had 
married  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before ;  on  the 
12th,  Mary  publicly  pardoned  his  seizure  of  her  person, 
and  created  him  duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the  15th — only 
three  months  after  her  husband's  murder — she  married 
the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his  murderer, 
married  while  the  stain  of  her  husband's  blood  was  still 
upon  him.  "Surely  this  is  carrj'ing  quite  too  far  the 
'indulgent  temper'  for  which  her  eulogist  (Meline,  p.  124) 
praises  her  so  highly.'*  Impelled  by  a  just  and  burning 
indignation,  her  subjects  rose  in  rebellion,  led  by  nobles 
of  both  the  Protestant  and  Romish  factions.  Surround- 
ed at  BorthMrick  Castle,  Bothwell  escaped  under  cover 
of  the  night,  Mary  following  him  dressed  in  male  attire. 
They  hastily  gathered  the  Royalists  about  them,  but 
such  a  cause  enlisted  few  followers.  Yet  the  few  were 
mustered,  and,  however  sparse  in  number,  Mary  hesitated 
not  to  brave  the  storm;  she  even  dared  to  eiiter  the 
lists  against  her  opponents,  but  on  the  field  of  Carberry 
(June  15)  the  army  melted  away  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  no  alternative  was  left  to  her  but  to  abandon  Both- 
well,  and  surrender  herself  to  the  confederate  lords.  She 
was  now  escorted  by  the  nobles  as  a  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  insults  of  the  rabble  and  grief  at  part- 
ing with  Bothwell  threw  her  into  such  a  frenzy  that 
she  refused  all  nourishment,  and,  rushing  to  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  she  was  kept  prisoner,  called  for 
help,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people  half  naked,  with 
her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears.  From  Edinburgh  she 
was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven,  where,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  in 
favor  of  her  son,  who,  five  days  afterwards,  was  crowned 
at  Stirling  [see  Jambs  I] ;  while  to  her  brother  Murray 
was  intrusted  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
her  successor  on  the  throne.  Barred  windows  and  iron 
doors  proved  no  confinement  to  Mary.  She  soon  found 
ways  to  communicate  with  the  world,  and  made  even  | 


the  very  prison-keeper  her  friend  and  confidant  May 
2, 1568,  she  finally  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  from 
the  island-prison,  and  once  more  she  made  a  call  to  arm^, 
this  time  to  enter  the  lists  life  for  life.  An  army  gath- 
ered, and  in  a  few  days  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
6000  men.  Elizabeth  of  England,  whose  great  political 
maxim  was  "  that  the  head  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
foot,**  would  gladly  have  extended  aid  to  Mary  had 
she  not  feared  the  power  of  the  perspicacious  and  firm 
leader  of  the  Protestants  who  had  imprisoned  Mary — 
her  own  half-brother,  Murray.  On  the  12th  of  May  it 
finally  came  to  a  battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
insurgents  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow.  Mary  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  obliged  to  flee  the  kingdom.  She 
entered  England,  and  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  of  England,  however,  had  al- 
ways had  cause  to  fear  the  presence  of  her  rival  on 
English  ground.  Mary  had  never  yet  renounced  her 
claim  to  the  crown  which  Elizabeth  wore.  Moreover, 
"  Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
plots  looked  to  the  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne 
which  Elizabeth  filled  **  (Fisher,  p.  882).  Political  ambi- 
tion and  religious  fanaticism  controlled  both  parties,  and 
should  the  stronger  yield  to  the  weaker?  Mary  had 
come  hoping  to  secure  her  cousin's  sympathy  and  aid. 
But  that  cousin  feared  for  her  own  life  and  the  security  of 
her  throne,  and  therefore  persistently  denied  the  ardent 
and  persevering  solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview, 
on  the  agreeable  pretence  that  she  should  first  clear  her- 
self of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  A  criminal,  then,  she 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and,  after  an  immense  amount  of 
deceptive  diplomacy,  a  commission  was  appointed,  nom- 
inally to  investigate  the  charges  of  Mary  against  her 
rebellious  lords,  really  to  investigate  the  charges  of  the 
lords  against  their  queen.  Before  this  commission 
Murray  represented  the  Scottish  government.  At  first 
he  laid  the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  Bothwell  alone,  and 
defended  the  insurrection  only  as  one  against  the  infa- 
mous, ambitious,  and  tyrannical  earL  But  as  the  trial 
proceeded  he  changed  his  ground.  He  hesitated,  pro- 
crastinated, faltered.  At  length  he  openly  charged  his 
sister  with  the  murder  of  her  husband;  and  he  pro- 
duced, in  confirmation  of  thb  charge,  the  since  famous 
"  casket  letters.**  Of  their  discovery  he  told  this  story : 
The  earl  of  Bothwell — so  said  lord  Murray,  and  so  said 
the  lords  he  represented — fleeing  from  Edinburgh,  sent 
back  a  confidential  messenger  to  the  castle  to  bring 
thence  a  silver  casket  from  a  certain  drawer.  James 
Balfour— that  Balfour  who  drew  the  deed  for  Damley's 
murder — had  received  the  captaincy  of  the  castle  as  the 
price  of  his  crime.  He  delivered  the  casket ;  he  at  the 
same  time  sent  the  lords  a  hint  of  the  fact  The  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  and  the  casket  seized.  This 
casket,  with  its  contents,  was  the  witness  Murray  pro- 
duced before  the  English  commission  against  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  Its  contents  were  eight  letters  and  twelve 
sonnets,  written  in  French,  apparently  in  Mary's  hand- 
writing. Among  the  commissioners  were  more  than 
one  of  Marj''s  friends,  one  of  them  that  duke  of  Norfolk 
who  subsequently  attested  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life:  if  these  letters  were  a 
forgery,  they  were  not  so  declared  by  them.  Of  these 
letters  one  gave  a  full  account  of  Marj-'s  interview  with 
Damley  at  Glasgow;  of  his  unsuspicious  confidence; 
of  her  own  mournful  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  Another 
advised  the  earl  when  and  where  to  abduct  her,  and  cau- 
tioned him  to  come  with  force  sufiicient  to  overcome  all 
resistance.  All  breathed  the  language  of  passionate  de- 
votion, with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  fierce  jealous}'. 
They  were  true  to  nature,  but  to  a  lost,  though  not  a 
shameless  one.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  once  noble 
but  now  ruined  woman  unveiling  her  heart's  secrets  in 
unsuspecting  confidence.  If  forged,  the  forger  was  a 
consummate  master  of  his  art.  True  or  false,  they  were 
equally  remarkable  as  contributions  to  the  ^'"(f'HB  f ^ 
paaaion.    Mary  denounced  them  as  forgeries. 
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raanded  to  Bee  the  originals.  Elizabeth  granted  the 
reaaonableneas  of  the  demand,  but  never  complied  with 
it.  She  demanded  to  face  her  accusers.  Elizabeth 
half  promised  that  she  should  do  so,  but  never  fulfilled 
the  pledge.  The  commission  broke  up  without  a  ver- 
dict. Elizabeth  had  no  interest  to  press  for  either  ac- 
quittal or  conviction.  Murray  was  glad  to  return  to  his 
regency.  Mary  alone  had  any  reason  to  demand  the 
completion  of  the  investigation,  but  Mar>'  was  a  prisoner, 
and  her  access  to  the  public  not  the  most  easy.  Though 
inconclusive,  the  trial  had  revealed  enough  to  strength- 
«tn  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  no 
one  thought  of  finding  fault  with  Elizabeth  for  retain- 
ing Mary  a  prisoner.  For  nineteen  years  Mary  Stuart 
thus  passed  life.  ^*  For  nineteen  years  both  captive  and 
captor  are  made  miserable  by  plots  and  counterplots; 
and  whether  Mar}*^  in  prison  or  Mary  at  large  u  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Protestant  England 
is  a  question  so  hard  to  decide  that  Elizabeth  never 
fairly  attempts  to  determine  it.  At  length  a  plot  is  un- 
covered more  deadly  than  any  that  has  preceded.  Half 
a  score  of  assassins  band  themselves  together  to  attempt 
Elizabeth's  life,  and  to  put  Catholic  Mary  on  the  vacant 
throne.  The  blessing  of  the  pope  b  pronounced  upon 
the  enterprise.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  stand 
ready  to  welcome  its  consummation.  Mary  gives  it 
her  cordial  approbation.  '  The  hour  of  deliverance,'  she 
writes  exultingly,  *  is  at  hand.'  But  plots  breed  coun- 
terplots. In  all  the  diplomatic  service  of  Europe  there 
is  no  so  ingenious  spy  as  Walsingbam,  Elizabeth's  prime 
minister.  Every  letter  of  Mary's  is  opened  and  copied 
by  his  agents  before  sent  to  its  destination.  The  con- 
spiracy is  allowed  to  ripen.  Then,  when  all  is  ready 
for  consummation,  the  leaders  are  arrested,  the  plot  is 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  Mary,  with  all  her  faults, 
never  knew  fear ;  no  craven  heart  was  hers.  The  more 
dangerous  was  she  because  so  brave.  She  battles  for 
her  life  with  a  heroism  well  worthy  a  nobler  nature — 
battles  to  the  last,  though  there  be  no  hope.  She  re- 
ceives the  sentence  of  death  with  the  calmness  of  true 
courage,  not  of  despair.  With  all  her  treachery,  never 
recreant  to  her  faith — never  but  once,  when  her  infatu- 
ated love  of  Bothwell  swerved  her  from  it  for  a  few 
short  weeks — she  clings  to  her  crucifix  till  the  very 
hour  of  death.  Almost  her  last  words  are  words  of 
courage  to  her  friends.  *  Weep  not,'  she  says;  *I  have 
promised  for  you.'  Her  very  last  are  a  psalm  from  her 
Prayer-book — *In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  pu«  my  trust.' 
And  then  she  lays  her  head  upon  the  block  as  peace- 
fully as  ever  she  laid  it  upon  her  pillow.  No  *  grizzled, 
wrinkled  old  woman,'  but  in  the  full  bloom  of  ripened 
womanhood— forty-five,  no  more — Mary  Stuart  pays  on 
the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay  [whither  she  had  be«i  re- 
moved for  trial  of  conspiracy  from  Charpley  in  Septem- 
l)er,  1586]  the  penalty  of  her  treachery  at  Edinburgh, 
May  8, 1587.  The  spirit  of  the  stem  old  Puritans  is  sat- 
isfied, and  the  prophecy  of  the  Good  Book  receives  a 
new  and  pregnant  illustration — *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blowi,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' "  Five  months 
after  the  execution  her  body  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  Peterborough,  whence,  in  1612,  it  was  removed 
to  king  Henry  VII's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  where  it 
still  lies  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  erected  by  king  James  YI. 
*'  Whoever  has  attended  but  little  to  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature  has  discovered  how  inadequate  is  the 
clearest  insight  which  he  can  hope  to  attain  into  char- 
acter and  disposition.  Every  one  is  a  perplexity  to 
himself  and  a  perplexity  to  his  neighbors;  and  men 
who  are  born  in  the  same  generation,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  same  infiucnces,  trained  by  the  same  teachers, 
and  live  from  childhood  to  age  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse,  are  often  little  more  than  shadows  to  each 
other,  intcllii^ble  in  superficial  form  and  outline,  but  di- 
vided inwaraly  oy  impalpable  and  mysterious  barriers." 
Thus  Froude  opens  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of 
Kiigland^  when  about  to  pass  in  review  the  afiairs  of 
Stwtland  and  Ireland  in  the  16th  century.     Yet,  when 


thb  same  writer  comes  to  speak  of  Mary  Stuart,  be 
"writes  almost  as  a  public  prosecutor  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  sometimes  sacrifices  historical  accuracy  to 
dramatic  effect.''  The  truth  is  that  the  character  of 
Mary  was  long  one  of  the  most  fiercely-vexed  qoeatioiia 
of  history,  and  is  still  in  debate;  hence  the  difficokiea 
which  beset  any  attempt  to  tell  correctly  the  stoij  of 
her  career,  or  analyze  aright  her  character.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  finds  no  impartial  witnesses;  few  in  ber 
own  time  who  are  not  ready  to  tell  and  U>  believe  about 
her  the  most  barefaced  lies  which  will  promote  their 
own  party.  During  her  life  she  was  calumniated  and 
eulogized  with  equal  audacity.  Since  her  death  the 
same  curiously-contradictory  estimates  of  her  character 
have  been  vigorously  maintained— by  those,  too,  who 
have  not  their  judgment  impaired  by  the  prejiidices 
which  environed  her.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  aasnred 
that  she  was  "  the  most  amiable  of  women ;"  ^  the  up- 
right queen,  the  noble  and  true  woman,  the  faithfnl 
spouse  and  affectionate  mother;"  "the  poor  martyred 
queen;"  "the  helpless  victim  of  fraud  and  force;**  mm 
"illustrious  victim  of  state-craft,"  whose  "kindly  epiiit 
in  prosperity  and  matchless  heroism  in  misfurtune* 
award  her  "  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
her  sex."  On  the  other,  we  are  assured,  by  men  equally 
competent  to  judge,  that  she  was  "a  spoiled  beauty;** 
"  the  heroine  of  an  adulterous  melodrama;"  "  the  victim 
of  a  blind,  imperious  passion :"  an  "  apt  scholar"  in  ^  the 
profound  dissimulation  of  that  school  of  which  Catharine 
de'  Medici  was  the  chief  instructor;"  "a  bad  woman, 
disguised  in  the  livery  of  a  martyr,'*  having  "  a  proud 
heart,  a  crafty  wit,  and  indurate  mind  against  God  and 
his  truth ;"  "  a  bold,  unscrupulous,  ambitious  woman," 
with  "  the  panther's  nature— graceful,  beautiful,  malig- 
nant, untamable."  The  great  preponderance  of  author- 
ity, however,  seems  now  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
believe  in  her  criminal  love  for  Bothwell  and  her  guilty 
knowledge  of  his  conspiracy  against  her  husband's  liiie. 
The  question  of  her  guilt  as  to  the  murder  of  her  ha»> 
band  does  certainly  not  rest  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
"  casket  letters,"  however  much  these  may  be  matter  of 
historical  interest.  "Evidence  which  her  own  day 
deemed  clear,"  says  the  writer  in  Harper  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  quote  before,  "history  deems  uncertain. 
Circumstances  which,  isolated,  only  created  a  wide- 
spread suspicion  in  her  own  times,  put  together  by  his- 
tory', form  a  net-work  of  evidence  ckar  and  concluidve. 
A  wife  learns  to  loathe  her  husband ;  utters  her  passion- 
ate hate  in  terms  that  are  unmistakable;  is  reconciled 
to  him  for  a  purpose :  casts  him  off  when  that  purpose 
is  accomplished;  makes  no  secret  of  her  desire  for  a 
divorce ;  listens  with  but  cold  rebuke  to  intimations  of 
his  assassination;  dallies  while  he  languishes  upon  a 
sick-bed  so  long  as  death  is  near;  hastens  to  him  only 
when  he  is  convalescent ;  becomes,  in  seeming,  recon- 
ciled to  him;  by  her  blandishments  allays  hb  terror 
and  arrests  his  flight,  which  nothing  else  could  arrest; 
brings  him  with  her  to  the  house  chosen  by  the  assas- 
sins for  his  tomb — a  house  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it  but  its  singular  adaptation  to  the 
deed  of  cnielty  to  be  wrought  there;  remains  with  hun 
till  within  two  hours  of  his  murder;  hears  with  uncon- 
cern the  story  of  his  tragic  end,  which  thrills  all  other 
hearts  with  horror;  makes  no  effort  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  to  punishment;  rewards  the  sus- 
pected with  places  and  pensions,  and  the  chief  criminal 
with  her  hand  in  marriage  while  the  blood  is  still  wet 
on  his.  That  the  world  should  be  asked  to  believe  her 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  diabolical  conspiracy  affords  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  effrontery  of  the  Church 
which  claims  her  for  a  martyr.  That  half  the  worid 
should  have  acquiesced  in  the  claim  affords  an  illustra- 
tion no  less  singular  of  the  credulity  of  mankind  when 
sentiments  and  sympathies  are  called  on  to  render  the 
judgment  which  tiie  reason  alone  is  qualified  to  render." 
The  genuineness  of  the  "  casket  letters"  is  maintained 
by  the  hbtorians  Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,   Buiton, 
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Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke,  and  Froudc.  The  most 
acute  writer  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  Hosack, 
an  Edinburgh  barrister,  but  he  "  writes  in  such  a  vein 
as  would  betit  hini  were  he  indeed  earning  a  Uwyer*s 
fee  by  a  lawj'er's  service."  One  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  period,  Prof,  Fisher  (p. 
876),  of  Yale  College,  thus  comments  on  the  question  at 
issue :  "  No  candid  critic  can  deny,  whatever  may  be 
bis  final  verdict,  that  the  letters  contain  many  internal 
marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent,  and  that  the  scru- 
tiny to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, the  Scottish  privy  council,  and  the  English 
privy  council,  was  such  that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is 
hard  to  account  for  the  failure  to  detect  the  imposture. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  Murray,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate  person  that 
he  is  sometimes  considered  to  have  been,  must  have 
been  black  indeed  if  these  documents,  which  he  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  guilt  of  his  sister,  were  forged ;  but 
Murray  is  praised  not  only  by  his  personal  adherents 
and  by  h'ls  party,  but  by  men  like  Spottiswoode  and 
Melville  (Spottiswoode,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot' 
land,  ii,  Pil).**  Yet,  however  writers  may  diflFer  about 
her  moral  conduct,  they  agree  very  well  as  to  the  vari- 
ety of  her  accomplishments  She  wrote  poems  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Scotch 
languages;  "Royal  advice  to  her  son,"  in  two  books, 
the  consolation  of  her  long  imprisonment,  A  great 
number  of  her  origuial  letters  are  preserved  in  the  king 
of  France's  library,  in  the  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Ash- 
molean  libraries.  We  have  in  print  eleven  to  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  translated  from  the  French  by  Edward  Sim- 
monds,  of  Christ-churoh,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  West- 
minster in  1726.  There  are  ten  more,  with  her  answers 
to  the  articles  against  her,  in  "  Haynes*s  State-papers :" 
six  more  in  "Anderson's  Collections;"  another  in  the 
"Appendix"  to  her  life  by  Dr.  Jebb;  and  some  others  dis- 
persed among  the  works  of  Pius  V,  Buchanan,  Camden, 
UdaU,  and  Sanderson. 

To  enumerate  all  that  has  been  written  on  Mary  would 
fill  a  volume.  Among  the  chief  works  are  S.  Jebb,  De 
Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Maria  Scotorum  Regkm  (Lond. 
1725, 2  voh).  foL) ;  J.  Anderson,  CoUectitms  relating  to  the 
History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland  (Lond.  1727-28,  4 
vols.  4to) ;  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland^  vol.  iv ;  Bishop 
Keith,  Hist,  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scot- 
land (Edinb.  1734,  foL ;  1844-60, 3  vols,  8vo) ;  W.  Good- 
all,  Examination  of  the  Letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell  (Edinb.  1764, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scotland;  W.  Tytler, 
Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(Edinb.  1769, 8vo ;  Lond.  1790, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Laing,  Hist, 
of  Scotland;  Chalmers,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(Lond.  1818,  2  vols.  4to;  1822,  3  vols.  8vo);  SchUtz, 
Leben  Maria  Stuarts  (1839) ;  P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land; Prince  LabanofT,  Recueil  des  iMtres  de  Marie  Stu- 
art (Lond.  1844,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  David  Laing,  edition  of 
John  Knox's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (Edinb.  1846-48, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  M.  Teulet,  Papiers  d'Efat  relatifs  a  CHis- 
ioire  de  tEcosse  (Par.  1851-60, 3  vols.  4to ;  1862,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland  (Edinb.  1850-59, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Mignet,  His- 
toire  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1852,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  A.  dc 
Montaiglon,  Aa/i»  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart  (Lond.  1855, 
8vo) ;  Prince  Labanoff,  Xotice  sur  la  Collection  des  Por- 
traits de  Marie  Stuart  (St.  Petersb.  1856) ;  M.  Chcruel, 
Marie  Stuart  et  Catherine  de  Medicis  (Par.  18.58,  8vo) ; 
M.  Teulet,  Lettres  tie  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1859,  8vo); 
Joseph  Robertson,  Catalogues  of  the  Jewels,  Dresses,  Fur- 
niture, Books,  and  Paintings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(Edinb,  1863,  4to) ;  Hosack,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  Accusers  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1870,  2  vols.  8vo);  Meline, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  latest  English  Historian 
(N.  V.  1872,  8vo),  a  polemic  against  Fronde,  assails  the 
Encjlish  historian  very  bitterly,  and  shows  him  to  be  in- 
accurate in  son»c  minor  details ;  but  Meline's  own  "  in- 


tense partisanship  unfits  him  for  the  office  of  a  critic, 
and  he  entirely  fails  in  his  narrative."     (J.  H.W.) 

Mafiaocio,  called  Maso  da  San  Giovakni,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers of  the  second  or  middle  age  of  modem  painting,  the 
unquestioned  founder  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom 
at  San  Giovanni,  ui  Val  d'Amo,  in  the  year  1401.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Panicale,  to  whom  he 
proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to  all  his  con- 
temporaries. He  had  great  readiness  of  invention,  with 
unusual  troth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made  nature 
his  constant  study;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  exam- 
ples of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  judicious  and 
pleasing  choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit, 
boldness,  and  relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give 
more  dignity  to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with 
greater  breadth  and  fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude 
of  small  folds.  He  was  also  the  first  who  endeavored  to 
adapt  the  color  of  hb  draperies  to  the  tints  of  his  car- 
nations, so  that  they  might  harmonize  with  each  other. 
Masaccio  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective, 
which  he  was  taught  by  Bmnelleschi.  His  works  pro- 
cured him  great  reputarion,  but  excited  the  envy  of  his 
competitors.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned, 
and  died  about  1443.  Fuseli  says  of  him :  "  Masaccio 
was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael,  who  im- 
itated his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his  fig- 
ures." His  most  perfect  works  are  the  frescoes  of  St. 
Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence, "  where  vigor  of  conce|>- 
tion,  troth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness  of 
design,  and  breadth  of  manner  are  supported  by  a  most 
surprising  harmony  of  color;"  and  the  pidture  of  Christ 
curing  the  Damoniacs.  The  "Arondel  Society"  has 
lately  published  these  frescoes  in  a  series  of  superior 
chromo-lithographs.  See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters ; 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters. 

Masftda  (Maaaia),  a  very  strong  fortress  not  far 
south  of  Engedi  (Josephus,  War;  Ant.  i,  12,  1),  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  v,  17),  in  a  volcanic  region 
(Strabo,  xvi,p.764),  minutely  described  by  Josephus  in 
various  places,  especially  in  the  account  of  its  final  trag- 
edy ( War,  vii,  8).  It  was  built  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
beus on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  and  was  probably 
one  of  his  "strongholds  in  Judsea"  (1  Mace,  xii,  35),  as 
it  had  possibly  been  in  earlier  times  a  refuge  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 29 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  v,  1 7).  It  was  much 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Herod  the  (xreat,  who- 
placed  Mariamne  here  for  safety  when  he  was  drivea 
from  Jerosalem  by  Antigonus  (Josephus,  War,  i,  18,  7). 
It  resisted,  at  that  time,  the  attack  by  the  Parthians 
(ib.  15,  8),  but  was  afterwards  taken  from  the  Romans 
through  treacheiy  by  Judas  the  GaliUean  (t6. 1 7, 2).  k 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Jews  in  the  final  stroggla 
with  the  Romans  under  Flavins  Silva,  who  took  it  by 
assault,  the  garrison,  in  their  desperation,  having  immo- 
lated themselves  (ut  sup.).  The  site  was  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  to  be  that  of  the  modem  Sebbeh  (Robin- 
son, Researches,  ii,  24) ;  which  has  been  abundantly  con^ 
firmed  by  later  travellers,  who  have  attested  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  the  place,  and  ita  exact  agreement 
with  the  description  of  Josephus  {TraWyB  Josephus,  ii,  109 
sq. ;  BiUioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  62  sq. ;  Van  de  Velde,  A'or- 
ratire^  ii,  97  sq.;  Tristram,  lAtnd  of  Israel,  p.  298  sq.). 

The  description  of  Josephus,  in  whose  histories  Ma- 
sada  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  is  as  follows :  A  lofty  rock 
of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous valleys  of  frightful  depth,  afforded  difficult  ac- 
cess only  in  two  parts — one  im  the  east,  towards  the 
Lake  Asphaltis,  by  a  zigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  called  "  the  Serpent,"  from  its 
sinuosities ;  the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  sfde  the  isolated  rock  was  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock  was  not 
pointed,  but  a  plain  of  7  stadia  in  circumference,  sur- 
'  roimdcd  by  a  wall  of  white  stone,  12  cubits  high  and 
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8  cubits  thick,  fortified  with  37  towers  of  50  cubits  in 
height.  The  wall  was  joined  within  by  large  buildings 
connected  with  the  towers,  designed  for  barracks  and 
magazines  for  the  enormous  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
which  were  laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of 
the  area,  not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
l)eing  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain  be- 
low ;  and  a  further  provision  was  thus  made  for  the 
garrison  in  case  of  a  failure  of  supplies  from  without. 
The  rain-water  was  preser\-cd  in  large  cisterns  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock.  A  palace,  on  a  grand  scale,  occupied 
the  north-west  ascent,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  fortress, 
tbut  connected  with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the 
rock.  This  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and 
baths,  supported  by  monolithic  columns ;  the  walls  and 
iioors  were  covered  with  tessellated  work.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  1000  cubits  from  the  fortress,  a  massive  tower 
guarded  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  point,  and  thus  completed  the  artificial  de- 
fences of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which  nature  had 
rendered  almost  impregnable.  In  attacking  the  fortress, 
the  first  act  of  the  Roman  general  was  to  surround  the 
fortress  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garri- 
son. Having  distributed  sentries  along  this  line  of  cir- 
•  cum  violation,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on  the  west, 
where  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached  by  the 
mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to  assaiUt;  for 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and  w^ater  for  his 
soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt  a  protracted  block- 
ade, which  the  enormous  stores  of  provisions  and  water 
still  found  there  by  Eleazar  would  have  enabled  the 
garrison  better  to  endure.  Behind  the  tower  which 
guarded  the  ascent  was  a  prominent  rock  of  considerable 
size  and  height,  though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall 
of  the  fortress,  called  the  White  Cliff.  On  this  a  Iwink 
of  200  cubits*  height  was  raised,  which  formed  a  base  for 
a  platform  (fifjfia)  of  solid  masonr>',  60  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  tower  similar  in 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in  sieges 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  as  to  domi- 
nate the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was  quickly  cleared 
of  its  defenders  by  the  showers  of  missiles  discharged 
from  the  scorpions  and  balistse.     The  outer  wall  soon 


jrielded  to  the  ram,  when  aa 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the 
garrison — a  framework  of  tim- 
ber filled  with  soil,  which  be- 
came more  solid  and  compact 
by  the  concussions  of  the  nun. 
This,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.  The  assault  was  fixed 
for  the  morrow,  when  the  gar- 
rison anticipated  the  swurds 
of  the  Romans  by  one  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  and  atro- 
cious massacres  on  record.  At 
the  instigation  of  Eleazar, 
they  first  slew  every  man  his 
wife  and  children ;  then,  hav- 
ing collected  the  property  into 
one  heap,  and  destroyed  it  aU 
by  fire,  they  cast  lots  for  ten 
men,  who  shoold  act  aa  exe- 
cutioners of  the  others  while 
they  lay  in  the  embrace  of 
their  slaughtered  faroilte& 
One  was  then  selected  by  lot 
to  slay  the  other  nine  sur- 
vivors; and  he  at  last,  having 
set  fire  to  the  palace,  with  a 
desperate  effort  drove  his 
sword  completely  through  his 
own  body,  and  so  perished. 
The  total  number,  including 
women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  with  a  female  relative  of  Eleazar,  and 
five  children,  who  liad  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservoirs  while  the  massacre  was  being 
perpetrated,  survived,  and  narrated  these  facts  to  the 
astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the  fortreos 
the  following  morning,  and  had  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  frightful  tragedy.  On  the  present  ruined  site 
the  ground-plan  of  the  storehouses  and  barracks  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  on 
the  summit,  and  the  cisterns,  excavated  in  the  nat- 
ural rock,  are  of  enormous  dimensions.  One  is  men- 
tioned as  nearly  &0  feet  deep,  100  long,  and  45  bmad. 
The  foundations  of  a  round  t*»wer,  40  or  50  feet  below 
the  northern  summit,  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  palace,  and  the  windows  cut  in  the  rock  near  by, 
which  Mr.  Woolcot  conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  some 
large  cistern,  now  covered  up,  may  possibly  have  light- 
ed the  rock-hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  commu- 
nicated with  the  fortress.  From  the  summit  of  the 
rock  every  part  of  the  wall  of  circnmvallation  could  be 
traced,  carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever  it 
met  a  precipice,  commencing  again  on  the  high  sum- 
mit above,  thus  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place. 
Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  camps,  opposite  the  north-west  and  south-east 
comers,  the  former  being  the  spot  where  Josephus  places 
that  of  the  Roman  generaL  A  third  may  be  traceti  on 
the  level  near  the  shore.  The  outline  of'the  works,  as 
seen  from  the  heights  above,  is  as  complete  as  if  they 
had  been  but  recentU'  abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is 
six  feet  broad,  built,  like  the  fortress  walls  and  buildings 
above,  with  rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  The 
wall  is  half  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as 
to  be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  the  gar- 
rison. No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
but  such  as  the  recent  rains  had  left  in  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  confirming  the  remark  of  Josephus  that  wa- 
ter, as  well  as  food,  was  brought  thither  to  the  R<j|^nan 
army  from  a  distance.  Its  position  is  exactly  opposite 
to  the  peninsula  that  nins  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its 
eastern  shore,  towards  its  southern  extremity.  Sec 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v. 

Mas'^aloth  (Mai<raXw^  v.  r.  M£<r<raXar^),  r  place 
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in  Arbela,  which  Bacchides  and  Alcimos  besieged  and 
captured  on  their  way  from  Gilgal  to  Judna  (1  Mace  ix, 
2).  Joaephus,  in  hia  parallel  account,  omita  the  name 
(Ant.  xii,  11, 1) ;  but  a  trace  of  the  name  is  thought  by 
Kobinson  (Retearchet,  ii,898)  to  be  found  in  the  "steps" 
(niipp,  mesiUoth')  or  terraces  (as  in  2  Chron.  ix,  11), 
in  connection  with  the  remarkable  caverns  besieged  by 
Herod  near  Arbela  (Josephus,  War^  i,  16,  4),  now  Kulat 
ibn-Maon.    See  Arbela. 

Masanpasa,  a  famous  fast  among  the  East  Indian 
pagans.  The  name  is  derived  from  masa^  which,  in  the 
Maiabarian  language,  signifies  a  mouth,  and  upada  a 
fast.  It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  fasts,  and  begins 
with  the  last  day  of  October.  Such  as  keep  the  fast, 
having  first  washed  and  dressed  themselves  very  clean, 
repair  to  the  pagoda  or  temple  of  the  god  Yistnum,  and 
the  next  morning,  having  changed  their  clothes,  go 
round  the  temple  101  times,  and  the  most  devoted  1001 
times.  They  repeat  the  same  ceremony  every  day  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  December.  During 
this  time  they  must  eat  nothing  but  milk  and  eggs, 
roust  not  look  upon  a  woman,  nor  think  or  speak  of  any- 
thing but  what  relates  to  the  Yistnum.  The  next  year 
they  perform  the  same  devotion,  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  December,  and  continuing  till  the  tenth  day 
of  January.  The  next  year  they  begin  with  the  first 
day  of  January  and  end  with  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
and  so  on  till  the  number  of  twelve  years  is  completed, 
when  they  receive  pardon  for  all  their  sins. — Brough- 
ton,  Bibiioth.  Hist,  Sac  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

MaBoaron,  Jules,  a  distinguished  French  Roman 
Catholic  preacher,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  March,  1634.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  the  Oratorians  in  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Mans,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  1656.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  preaching  at  Saumur,  and  soon  at- 
tracted attention.  He  afterwards  preached  successively 
at  Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Nantes,  and  then  at  Paris,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Oratory,  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  St.  Andr^ 
des  Arts.  In  1666  he  preached,  in  presence  of  Francis 
de  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  furieral  sermon  of 
the  queen  dowager,  Anne  of  Austria.  This  discourse  was 
so  much  admired  that,  aided  by  the  influence  of  De 
Harlay,  Mascaron  was  admitted  at  Yeraailles.  Louis 
XIY  was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  appointed  him 
court  preacher.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Tulle  in  1671, 
but  his  bulls  arrived  only  two  years  afterwards.  In  the 
mean  time  Mascaron  preached  three  other  funeral  ser- 
mons :  those  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  of  Henrietta  of 
England,  and  of  chancellor  Seguier  (the  two  first  are 
considered  his  best).  He  finally  went  into  his  diocese, 
and  wrote  there,  in  1675,  the  funeral  sermon  of  marshal 
Turenne,  eulogized  by  La  Harpe  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Made  bishop  of  Agen  in  1678,  he  founded  there  a  theo- 
logical seminary  and  a  hospitaL  He  only  left  his  diocese 
once,  to  preach  his  last  sermon  before  Louis  XIY.  He 
died  Nov.  20, 1703.  His  Oraisonafunkhres  passed  through 
a  large  number  of  editions  (Paris,  1704, 12mo ;  reprinted 
in  1740, 1746, 1785, 1828,  etc.,  and  in  1734,  together  with 
those  of  Bossuet  and  Flechier).  See  A.  de  Bellecombe, 
JJAginois  Ulustre  ;  Did,  of  Biog,  s.  v,  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Ginirak,  xxxiv,  125.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Maaoh,  Andrras  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  a  noted  German 
pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Beseritz,  in  Mecklenburg, 
Dec.  5, 1724.  His  father  was  himself  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  instmcted  Andreas  in  the  preparatory 
branches  of  study.  In  1743  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Rostock ;  two  years  later  removed  to  Halle,  and  there 
enjoyed  the  favor  and  society  of  the  celebrated  Baum- 
garten  and  Semler.  The  latter  desired  that  Masch 
should  remain  at  the  university  as  instructor,  but  his 
health  failing  he  decided  to  return  to  his  father's.  In 
1752  he  was  made  the  assistant  preacher,  in  1756  pastor 
of  a  church  at  New  Strelitz,  and  only  four  years  after 
this  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  *' court 
preacher."    He  died  Oct.  26, 1807.    His  most  impor- 


tant literary  remains  are  embodied  in  the  BiUiotheeti 
Sacra,  which,  originally  edited  by  Le  Long,  he  contin- 
ued upon  the  same  plan  (now  in  6  vols.  4to) — a  work 
of  great  labor  aiid  merit,  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage.  Le  Long  had  published  2  vols. 
8vo  (Paris,  1709;  republished  by  Bomer,  of  Leipsic, 
with  additions).  Dr.  Masch  began  its  continuation  in 
1778,  and  completed  it  in  1790.  It  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  the  various  editions 
of  the  original,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  versions. 
Dr.  Masch  also  wrote  several  dissertations  of  considera- 
ble value,  particularly  a  treatise  on  the  Religions  of  the 
Heathen  and  of  Christians  (Gedunken  von  der  Geoffen- 
harten  Religion,  Halle,  1750,  8vo),  intended  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  naturalists.  For  a  complete  list  of  his 
works,  see  Doring,  Gelekrte  Theohgen  DevUschlands  d. 
18^  tt.  19^  Jahrb,  ii,  422  sq. 

Mas'ohll  (Heb.  mas1dl\  b'^SiOp,  instructing,  Hiph. 
part,  of  b3b,  to  he  wise ;  used  as  a  noun  in  Psa.  xlvii,  7, 
b'^abp  ^I'^Bt,  sing  ye  a  poem,  Peshito,  sing  praise,  but 
the  Sept.,Yulg.,  and  Auth.Yers.  "sing  ye  with  under- 
standing") occurs  in  the  titles  or  inscriptions  of  Psa. 
xxxii,  xlii,  xliv,  xlv,  lii,  liii,  liv,  Iv,  Ixxiv,  Ixxviii, 
Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  cxlii.  The  origin  of  the  use  of  this 
word  is  uncertain,  and  it  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
The  most  probable  meaning  of  maschil  is  a  poem,  song, 
which  enforces  inteUiguice,  wisdom,  piety,  q.  d.  didactic ; 
which  is  true  of  every  sacred  song,  not  excepting  Psa. 
xlv,  where  ever^'thing  is  referred  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  It  occurs  elsewhere  as  an  adjective,  and  is  accord- 
ingly rendered  "«?we,"  or  some  other  term  equivalent 
to  instraction  (1  Sam.  xviii,  14, 15;  2  Chron.  xxx,  22; 
Job  xxii,  2;  Psa.  xiv,  2;  xli,  1 ;  liii,  2;  Prov.  x,  5, 19; 
xiv,  35;  XV,  24;  xvi,  20;  xvii,  2;  xix,  14;  xxi,  12; 
Jer.  1,  9;  Dan.  i,  4;  xi,  33,  85;  xii,  3, 10;  Amos  v,  13). 
For  other  derivations  from  the  Arabic,  see  Gesenius, 
Thes,  HA,  p.  1331.    See  Psalms,  Book  of. 

Masclef,  Francois,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  divine 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1662. 
He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  attained  in  them  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  proficiency.  Educated  for  service  in  the  Church, 
he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  but 
afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  of  the  district,  and  made  him  a  canon.  De 
Brou  died  in  1706,  and  Masclef,  whose  opinions  on  the 
Jansenistic  controversy  were  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  new  prelate  Sabbatier,  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  place  in  the  theological  seminary  and  retire  from 
public  life.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  such  close  application  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  c^ 
which  he  died,  on  Nov.  24, 1728,  when  only  in  his  prime. 
Though  austere  in  his  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  pious. 
Masclef  s  chief  work  is  the  Grammatica  Hebrnica,  a 
punctis  aliisque  inventis  Massorethicis  libera,  still  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind;  it  embodies 
an  elaborate  argument  against  the  use  of  the  vowel- 
points.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1716,  and 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points  from  the 
abbe  Guarin,  a  leamed  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year 
1731  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  containing 
an  answer  to  Guarin's  objections,  with  the  addition  of 
grammars  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  lan- 
guages. Other  works  of  Masclef  are.  Ecclesiastical  Con^ 
jferertcfs  of  the  Diocese  of  A  miens: — Catechism  of  A  miens: 
— and  in  manuscript,  Courses  of  Philosophy  and  Divin- 
ity ;  not  printed  because  it  is  thought  to  contain  Jansen- 
istic opinions. 

Mash  (Heb.  id,  ^p,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept  Mo<ru;(, 
Yulg,  Mes),  the  last  ni^med  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram 
(B.C.  post  2513),  and  a  tribe  descended  from  him,  who 
gave  their  name  to  a  region  inhabited  by  them  (Gen.  x, 
23) ;  probably,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia.   In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  i,  17)  the 
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name  of  Meshech  has  been  erroneotiBly  substituted. 
Josephus  {AtU,  if  6,  4)  understands  the  Meaaruei  (Mr;- 
travuloi)t  and  sUtes  that  their  locality  "  Is  now  called 
Charax  of  Spcuinus"  evidently  the  same  place  {Xu- 
paK  Ilaaivovy  PtoL  vi,  3, 2),  situated,  according  to  others, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (Plin.  vi, 
26,  and  31,  ed.  Hardouin).  Most  interpreters,  however, 
following  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  11),  understand  to  be 
meant  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  MasiuSt  which  lies 
north  of  Nesibis,  and  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus 
separating  Media  from  Mesopotamia  (Strabo,  xi,  527 ; 
Ptol.  V,  18,  2),  of  which  latter  the  Shemites  occupied 
the  southern  part  (Michaelis,  Spicileg,  ii,  140  sq.). 
**Knobel  {V'olkerta/flj  p.  237)  seeks  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  that  of  Josephus  by  the  supposition  of  a  mi- 
gration from  the  north  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  south  of 
Babylonia,  where  the  race  may  have  been  known  in 
later  times  under  the  name  of  Meshech :  the  progress 
of  the  population  in  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  from  south  to  north.  Kalisch  {Cotnm, 
on  Gen.  p.  286)  connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mysia  : 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful ;  both  the 
Mysians  themselves  and  their  name  {Mctsia)  were  prob- 
ably of  European  origin*^  (Smith).  **  It  is  remarkable 
that  among  the  Asiatic  confederates  of  ,the  Klieta  or 
Sheta,  i.  e,  Uittites,  who  are  enumerated  as  conquered 
by  Hamcses  II  at  Kedesh  on  the  Orontes,  is  found  the 
prince  of  Maso  or  Masa  (Brugsch,  J/itt,  de  VEffyptt^  i, 
140,  142)."     See  Ethkoix)oy. 

Ma'shal  (1  Chron.  vi,  74  [59]).    See  Mishal. 

Masham,  Lady  Damaris,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her 
attainments  in  divinity,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cud- 
worth,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1658.  Her 
father,  perceiving  the  bent  of  her  genius,  took  particular 
care  of  her  education,  so  that  she  was  early  distinguish- 
ed for  piety  and  uncommon  learning.  She  became  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  of  Oates,  in  Essex ; 
and  repaid  her  father's  care  of  her  in  the  admirable 
pains  she  took  in  the  education  of  her  only  son.  In 
the  study  of  divinity  and  philosophy  she  was  greatly 
assisted  by  Locke,  who  lived  in  her  family  most  of  his 
last  years,  and  who  died  in  her  house.  She  died  in 
1708.  Lady  Masham  wrote  a  discourse  concerning  the 
iMve  of  God  (1691, 12mo);  and  Occasiorutl  Thovfjhts  in 
reference  to  a  Virtuous  or  Chriftian  Life  (1700,  Tiroo); 
and  drew  up  the  account  of  Mr.  Locke  published  in  the 
great  Historical  Dictumai-y,  See  Lord  King,  Life  of 
ImcIx  ;  Allibone,  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Masi'as  (Maaiaq  v.  r.  Mmamv).  one  of  the  "ser- 
vants of  Solomon"  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zo- 
robbabel  from  Babylon  (I  Esdr.  v,  34).  Nothing  corre- 
sponding to  the  name  is  found  in  the  lleb.  text  (Ezra  v, 
55  sq.). 

Masins,  Anpr^^  a  very  learned  Orientalist,  was  bom 
near  Brassels  in  1516.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts, 
an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  counsellor  to  the  duke  of 
CHeves.  He  died  in  1573. 
Masius  translated  a  variety 
i>f  articles  from  the  Syriac, 
which  may  be  found  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Crifira 
Sacrn^  compiled  a  Syriac 
Ijerictm  and  Grammar^  and 
a  learned  Commentary  on 
Joshua  and  part  of  Deuttr- 
onomy.  The  former  con- 
tains the  readings  of  the 
SjTiac  Hexaplar  version. 
See  Hoefer,  Ao«r.  Jiioy. 
Generale^  s.  v. 

Mask,  or  NoTCii-iiKAi>, 
is  the  technical  term  in  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  for 
a  kind  of  corbel,  the  shadow 
(»f  which  bears  a  close  re-  Corbel,  West  Cinndon,  8nr 
semblance  to  that  of  the  hu-  rey. 


man  face.  It  b  common  in  some  districts  in  work  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  is  usually  carved  under  the 
eaves  as  a  corbel-table,  A  good  example  occiurs  in  PoTt»> 
mouth  Church,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  tooth-orxw- 
ment.  It  is  a  favorite  ornament  in  Northaroptonabire 
in  the  cornices  of  the  broad  spire,  and  under  the  para- 
pet of  the  chancel;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
any  particuUr  dbtrict.— Parker,  Glossary  of  A  rckiicct- 
urCf  s.  V. 

MaB'mail  (Matr/iav  v.r.  ^aaofULv)^  a  corrupt  read- 
ing (I  Esdr.  viii,  43 ;  compare  lafiaiaq,  ver.  44)  for  the 
SiiKMAiAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

Mason  O'T'^igoder',  a  wall-buiUler,  2  Kings  xii^  12 ; 
xxii,  6 ;  "  repairer,"  Isa.  hHii,  1 2 ;  32Ein,  chotseb%  1  Chron. 
xxii,  2i  2  Chron.  xxiv,  Ii;  Ezra  iii,  7;  a  "Anrrr"  of 
wood,  Isa.  X,  15;  or  a  stone-cutter,  2  Kings  xii,  13;  or 
of  both,  1  Kings  v,  15 ;  "j^X  wJ^H,  charash'  e'betk,  2  Sam. 
V,  11,  a  "  carver  or  worker  of  siome^^  as  in  1  Chron.  xxii, 
15;  "t^p  ©"^H,  charash'  kir^  1  Chron.  xiv,  1,  a  vail" 
workman),  a  stone-mason  or  artificer  in  stone.  From  2 
Sam.  V,  11,  which  states  that  ^  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  aent 
messengers  to  David,  and  cedar-trees,  and  carpentens 
and  masons,  and  they  built  David  a  house,"  we  may 
infer  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  so  skilful  in  architec- 
ture as  the  Tyrians,  though  they  had  long  sojonroed  in 
Egypt,  where  that  art  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion at  a  very  early  period.  The  ruins  of  immense  tem- 
ples and  palaces  at  the  present  day  fill  the  traveller  in 
Eg>'pt  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  sculptures 
on  the  granite,  basalt,  and  hard  limestone  stiU  remain 
undefaced.  Upon  the  ancient  moniunenta  of  £g>'pt  the 
various  processes  of  the  building  art  are  very  numerouac 
Masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  brickmakers,  etc,  mmy 
be  seen  haitl  at  work,  and  appear  to  be  depicted  with 
minute  fidelity,  and  some  of  tht:se  seem  to  explain  to  us 
a  curious  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian in  the  account  of  the  erection  of  Solomon^s  Temple : 
"  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of 
stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither ;  so  that 
there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house  whilst  it  was  in  building*'  (1  Kio^ 
vi,  7).  This  previous  st^uaring  and  preparaticm  of  the 
stones  is  frequently  delineated;  they  are  accurately 
measured  under  the  superintendence  of  a  principal  archi- 
tect, the  shape  marked  on  the  rough  block  with  a  dark 
line,  so  as  to  determine  the  course  of  the  stone-cutter 
accurately,  and  a  mark  or  number  b  fixed  to  the  finish- 
ed stone  so  as  to  point  out  its  place  in  the  building 
Masons'  and  carpenters'  toob  have  frequently  been  found 
in  the  tombs.  Most  of  the  blades  have  been  attached 
by  linen  bandages  and  an  adhesive  composition.  On 
the  blades  of  the  larger,  and  handles  of  the  smaller  toob, 
is  generally  inscribed  a  line  of  hieroglyphics.  Some  of 
them  are  of  remote  antiquity,  bearing  the  pnenomen  of 
Thothmes  III.  (See  Wilkinson,  ^  nctenl  Egyptians,  ii, 
305-^15.)     The  peculiar  bevelled  edges  and  immenaa 


Masonry  of  Hnram  Wall  at  Hebron.    (From  Pbolofnph 
122  of  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Pund.*^ 
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Dize  of  the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
other  cities  of  Palestine  attest  the  antique  art  of  Solo- 
mon's day.  Similar  advancement  in  the  art  of  stone- 
cutting  is  evident  from  the  ruins  discovered  Ry  Botta 
and  Layard  in  AasyiUL   See  Handicraft;  Sculpture. 

Mason,  BxBkine,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
April  16, 1805 ;  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College  (class 
of  1823) ;  was  ordained  in  October,  1826 ;  installed  over 
the  Church  at  Schenectady  in  May,  1827;  pastor  of 
Uleecker  Street  Church,  New  York,  from  1830  to  1851 ; 
and  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York,  from  1836  to  1842.  He 
died  May  14, 1851.  His  memoir,  by  Kev.  Wm.  Adams, 
is  pretixed  to  hb  sermona  on  practical  subjects,  entitled 
A  Pastor's  legacy  (1853, 8vo).  See  also  Drake,  Diet,  of 
Amer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Mason,  Francis  (1),  B.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1566;  was  edu- 
cated at  Merton  OUege,  Oxford,  about  1583,  where  he 
was  chosen  probationer  fellow;  became  rector  of  Ox- 
foni,  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  king  James  I,  aiul  arch- 
deacon of  Norfolk  in  1619.  He  died  in  1621.  He  pub- 
lished Sermons  (Lond.  1607,  4to;  Oxford,  1634.  4to):— 
Vindicias  KccUsia  Anglictmas  (1613,  foL;  published  in 
an  English  dress,  entitled  A  VindicaHon  of  the  Church 
of  Englandj  and  of  the  fjowful  Ministry  thereof  etc ; 
greatly  enlarged  by  Rev.  John  Lindsay,  with  additions, 
1728,  foL;  1778,  fol.).  This  book  contains  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  Nag's  Head  story: — Two  Sermons 
(1621, 8vo)  I— The  LawftUness  of  the  Ordination  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Reformed  Churches  beyond  the  Seas  (Ox- 
ford, 1641,  4to).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBj-it,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Mason,  Francis  (2),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  missionary,  was  born  at  York,  England,  April  2, 
1799.  He  was  a  shoemaker's  apprentice ,  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia  in  1818;  settled  at  Canton,  Mo.,  in  1825; 
studied  at  the  Theological  Seminar}',  Newton,  Mo.,  in 
J827;  and  in  May,  1830,  having  been  ordained,  sailed 
with  his  wife  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  to  the  Karens. 
After  acquiring  the  language,  he  wrote  The  Sayings  of 
the  Eldersy  which  was  the  tirst  printed  book  in  the  Ka- 
ren language.  He  prepared  Pali  and  Burmese  gram- 
roars,  and  acqutretl  many  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
also  published  a  Karen  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  medical  adviser  to  this  people,  having  studied  med- 
icine, and  published  a  small  work  on  materia  medica 
and  pathology  in  one  of  the  Karen  dialects,  lie  also 
edited  for  many  years  the  Morning  Star^  a  Karen 
monthly,  in  both  the  Sgan  and  Pwo  dialects,  and  was 
member  of  a  number  of  literary  and  scientific  bodies. 
He  died  at  Rangoon,  Burmah,  March  3, 1874.  His  Eng- 
lish writings  are,  Report  of  the  Twruy  Mission  Society  : 
— Life  of  KothabyUf  the  Karen  Apostles — Memoir  of 
Mrs,  Helen  M,  Mason  (1847) :  Memoir  oj  San  Qunla 
(1850) : — and  Burmah^  its  People  and  Natural  Pro- 
ductions (1852 ;  enlarged  edition,  1861). 

Mason,  John  (l),an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
bom  in  Essex  in  1705  or  1706 ;  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Dorking,  Surrey,  in  1780,  and  at  Chestnut, 
Hertfordshire,  in  1746.  He  died  in  1768.  Mr.  Mason 
published,  besides  a  number  of  Sermons^  various  theo- 
logical treatises  and  other  works.  The  best  known  are 
Self-Knowledge  (1754 ;  new  edition  and  life  of  the  author 
by  John  Mason  Good,  181 1, 12mo ;  new  edition  by  Tegg, 
1847,  32mo;  with  Melmoth's  Importance  of  a  Christian 
Life,  published  by  Scott,  1855,  24rao);  this  work  was 
very  popular  for  a  long  time,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages: — The  Ijtrd's  Day  Evening  Entertain- 
menfSj  52  practical  discourses  (1751-52,  4  vols,  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1754,  4  vols,  Svo):— The  Student  and  Pastor  (1755, 
8vo ;  new  edition  by  Joshua  Toidmin,  D.D.,  1807,  rimo) : 
—  Fifetn  Discourses  (1758,  8vo):  —  Christian  Morals 
(176  i ,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  ^Vllibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  ufhors,  8.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccks,  Biog,  s.  v. 


Mason,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  father  of  the  celebrated  John  M.  Ma- 
son, was  bom  near  Mid-Calder,  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1734.  The  great  ecclesiastical  agitation  within 
the'Church  of  Scotland  occurred  in  his  early  days,  and, 
favoring  the  Anti-Burgher  party,  he  identified  himself 
with  this  branch  of  the  ''Secession  Church,"  pursued 
his  theological  studies  at  Aberaethy,  and  later  became 
an  assistant  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at 
the  theological  school  In  1761  he  was  ordained  for  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  and  sent  to  this  country  as  pastor 
of  the  then  Odar  Street  Church,  New  York.  Believing 
that  the  causes  which  divided  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land did  not  exist  here,  he  labored,  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  the  States,  for  the  union  of  all  Presbyteri« 
ans,  and,  though  his  course  displeased  his  brethren  at 
home,  and  the  synod  suspended  him,  he  pushed  his  proj- 
ect, and  on  June  13, 1782,  a  general  union  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  was  held  as  "the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.**  Dr.  Mason  had  the  honor  to  be  the 
first  moderator  of  this  body.  Untiring  in  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  his  own  branch 
of  it,  he  died  April  19, 1792.  "  His  death,  like  his  life, 
was  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  Redeemer's  power 
and  grace."  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  New  Jersey  College,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
from  1779  to  1785.  Dr.  Mason  "  was  a  man  of  sound 
and  vigorous  mind,  of  extensive  learning,  and  fei-vent 
piety.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  uncommonly  judicious 
and  instmctive,  and  his  ministrations  were  largely  at- 
tended. As  a  pastor,  he  was  specially  faithful  and  dili- 
gent. To  great  learning  there  were  united  in  him  meek- 
ness, pmdence,  diligence,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an 
affectionate  superintendence  of  the  interests,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  his  flock"  (Dr.  John  B.  Dales,  in  Aimals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  4  sq.). 

Mason,  John  MitcheU,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  divine  and  noted  American  pulpit  orator, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  March  19, 1770.     He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  class  of  1789,  and 
having  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  went  abroad,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    While  at  the  "  Northern  Athens" 
young  Mason  became  noted  for  piety  and  an  exemplary 
life.     In  1792  he  was  unexpecteidly  recalled  by  the  sud- 
den decease  of  his  father,  and,  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  was  established  in  the  ministry  over  the  same 
Church  which  his  father  had  served  so  long.     The  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church,  to  which  he  belonged  at  this 
time,  had  been  wont  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  but 
once  or  twice  annually.     Mason  believed  in  more  fre- 
quent communion,  and  both  by  his  pen  and  his  tongue 
,went  forward  to  advocate  reform  in  this  respect.    A 
j  pamphlet,  consisting  of  **  Letters  on  Communion,"  which 
j  he  published,  brought  him  prominently  before  the  relig- 
I  ious  world,  and  thereafter  John  Mitchell  Mason  was  not 
I  an  uncommon  name  in  the  assembly  of  American  Chris- 
tians.    He  also  served  his  day  and  generation  in  many 
,  other  ways.     The  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  al- 
I  wa}*8  depended  upon  foreign  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  ministry.     Mason  advocated  the  establish- 
I  ment  of  a  school  of  the  prophets  on  American  soil,  and 
I  thus  became  instrumental  in  founding  the  institution 
j  known  as  the  "  Union  Theological  Seminar^'."    He  was 
appointed  its  first  professor  at  the  opening  in  1804.     In 
1806  he  projected  the  "  Christian's  Magazine,"  the  pages 
of  which  are  filled  with  a  controversy  he  had  with  bish- 
op Hobart  on  the  claims  of  the  episcopacy.     In  1810  he 
resigned  hi3  pastoral  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  congregation.    The  intimate  relations  he  now  es- 
tablished with  the  Presbyterians  were  objected  to  by 
many  of  his  own  denomination,  and  in  1811  a  charge 
was  brought  against  him,  but  the  synod  had  sense 
enough  to  refuse  all  censure.     Mason,  however,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  push  his  favorite  object,  the 
Plea  for  Saei'amental  Communion  on  Catholic  Principles 
(published  in  1816).     In  this  year  (1811)  he  was  also 
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lionored  with  the  provostahip  of  Columbia  College,  and, 
though  already  employed  as  preacher  and  profeuaor,  ac- 
cepted the  position,  •♦  and  by  his  Ulenu  and  energy 
raised  that  institution  to  a  higher  character  than  it  had 
ever  before  possessed."  In  1816  failing  health  admon- 
ished him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken, and  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  coUegje, 
and  went  to  Europe.  On  his  return  in  1817  he  again 
devoted  himself  to  Gospel  Uboni,  but  in  1821  exchanged 
the  pulpit  for  the  rostrum,  as  president  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.  In  1822  he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
lation to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1824  he  resign- 
ed his  position  at  college,  and  returned  to  New  York  to 
recuperate  his  health,  but  he  was  never  again  permitted 
to  assume  any  official  connection.  He  died  Dec  26, 
1829.  Besid^  the  literary  enterprises  already  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Mason  wrote  a  number  of  essays,  reviews, 
orations,  and  sermons,  published  at  different  times. 
They  were  collected  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ma- 
son, and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1832  (new  ed.,  with 
many  additions,  1849).  A  memoir,  with  some  of  his  cor- 
respondence, was  published  by  his  son-in-Uw,  J.  Van 
Vechien,  D.D.,  in  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  mind  of  Dr. 
Mason  was  of  the  most  robust  order,  his  theology  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  his  style  of  eloquence  powerful  and  irresist- 
ible as  a  torrent.  When  Kobert  Hall  first  heard  him 
deliver  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  1802, 
his  celebrated  discourse  on  "  Messiah's  Throne,"  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,''  I  can  never  preach  again !"  (Fisk's 
Pulpit  Eloquence  J 1857,  p.  486,  q.  v.) .  "  Taken  altogeth- 
er, no  American  preacher  has  combined  more  impressive 
qualities.  His  aspect  was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  corre- 
sponding to  the  majesty  of  mind  within.  Tall,  robust, 
straight,  with  a  head  modelled  after  neither  Grecian 
nor  Koman  standard,  yet  symmetrical,  combining  the 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  grace  of  the  other;  with  an 
eye  that  shot  ftre,  especially  when  under  the  excite- 
ment of  earnest  preaching,  yet  tender  and  tearful  when 
the  pathetic  cord  was  touched ;  with  a  forehead  broad 
and  high,  running  up  each  side,  and  slightly  parted  in 
the  middle  by  a  graceful  pendant  of  hair;  a  mouth  and 
chin  expressive  of  firmness  and  decision. . . .  Dr.  Mason 
stood  before  you  the  prince  of  pulpit  orators"  (A'.  Y,  Oh- 
terver,  Nov.  1860).  See  also  Bost.  Chrisf,  Disciple^  iii, 
476 ;  Dr.  Spring,  Power  of  the  Pulpit ;  Duyckinck,  Cy- 
clop, A  mer.  Lit,  (see  Index  in  voL  i) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  ii,  1237;  PHncet,  Review^  1866, 
p.  818.     (J.H.W.) 

Mason,  Lowell,  doctor  of  music^  a  celebrated 
American  composer  of  music,  was  bom  at  Medfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1792.  When  but  a  child  he  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary love  and  capacity  for  music,  and  began  to 
teach  early  in  life.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  there  compiled  his  first  book  of  Psalmody^  the 
celebrated  Hilndel  and  Haydn  collection,  the  success  of 
which  eliciting  much  persuasion  of  his  musical  friends 
in  Massachusetts  to  settle  in  his  native  state,  he  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1827,  devoted  himself  to  the  musical 
instruction  of  children  and  the  introduction  of  vocal  mu- 
sic into  the  public  schools  of  New  England ;  caused  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  to  be  established,  and  also 
**  Teachers*  Institutes"  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
leaders  of  choirs.  He  visited  Europe  in  1837,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  mu- 
sical teaching  on  the  Continent,  In  1855  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  music,  the  first  ever  conferred  by  an  American  col- 
lege. In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  congregational  singing  in  churches,  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  Church  music  in  gen- 
eral. He  died  at  his  residence,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11, 
1872.  His  publications  of  interest  to  us  arc  Juvenile 
Psalmist,  Juvenile  Lyre,  etc.  (Boston,  1829,  '30,  '34,  '35, 
'36,  '37,  '39,  '40,  '46,  '46;  New  York,  1856;  Phik.  1843; 
Lond.  1838) :— several  sacred  and  Church  music-books: 
— The  Boston  H&ndel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Church 
Music  (1822):— rAc  Choir^  or  Union  Collection  (1888, 


etc) ;  etc  Dr.  Mason  was  the  author  and  compiler  of 
more  musical  works  than  any  other  American,  and  coo- 
tributed  much  towards  making  the  Americans  a  natioa 
of  "  sin^ng  men  and  singing  women."  See  Allibone, 
Did, Brit, and  Am€r,Author$fh,\.\  Unke, Did, Amer. 
Biog,  s.  v. 

.  Mason,  William,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Trinity  Hall,  was  bom  in  1726; 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and 
made  fellow  of  Pembroke  College  in  1747,  In  1754  he 
took  holy  orders,  became  rector  of  Aston,  Yorkshire, 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  was  for  thirty-two  years  pre- 
centor and  canon  residentiary  of  York.  He  died  in 
1797.  His  published  works,  both  secular  and  religious, 
are  chiefly  in  poetry,  among  which  are  Essays,  Bistort 
ical  and  Critical,  on  EngHth  Church  Music  (1795,  12iih)). 
He  also  published  Manoirs  of  Thomas  Gray  (]775,4to). 
Mason  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius,  but  the  lack  of  dasrictd  cult- 
ure prevented  his  riae.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Poet's  Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  style 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  an  imitator  of  Gray;  and, 
not  being  so  perfect  an  artist  in  language  as  his  master, 
he  has  been  proportionally  less  successfuL  In  addition 
to  his  poetical  reputation,  he  possessed  considerable  skill 
in  painting  and  music,  and  on  the  latter  subject  enters 
tained  opinions  not  at  all  consonant  with  those  of  musi- 
cians in  general  He  wished  to  reduce  Church  music 
to  the  most  dry  and  mechanical  style  poasible,  exclud- 
ing all  such  expression  as  should  depend  on  the  powen 
and  taste  of  the  organist  (Mason's  Compendium  of  the 
History  of  Church  Music},  See  Memoir  of  Mason  in 
Johnson  and  Chalmer's  English  Pods  (1840,  21  vols. 
8vo);  Chalmer's  Biog,  Did,  s.  v.;  Blachtood's  Mag, 
XXX.  482;  xxvi,  558;  Allibone,  Did,  Brit,  amd  Awter, 
A  uthors,  8.  V. 

Masorah,  M asoreth,  or  Massoreth  (T^^b'C, 
r*^b^,  r^lD^),  the  technical  term  given  to  a  gram- 
matico*critical  commentary  on  the  O.  Test^  the  design 
of  which  is  to  indicate  the  correct  reading  of  the  text 
with  respect  to  words,  vowels,  accents,  etc,  so  as  to  pre- 
ser\*e  it  from  all  corruption,  putting  an  end  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  unbounded  individual  fancy.  In  the  He- 
brew Masorah  denotes  tradition,  from  ^D^  which  is 
used  in  Chaldaic  in  the  sense  of  to  give  over,  to  commit 
(corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  ^^3  ^P3,  *iaO,  *t'^30n; 
comp.  Targ.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  46;  xxiv,  11 ;  1  Kings  xx, 
13 ;  Exod.  xxi,  8 ;  Amos  vi,  8) ;  and  hence,  by  the  rab- 
binical writers,  in  the  sense  of  to  deliver,  with  reference 
to  the  oral  communication  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  Cact. 
The  derivation,  from  "^Dit,  to  bind,  to  fix  within  strict 
limits,  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  suggested  by 
the  sentiment  -that  the  Masorah  is  a  hedge  to  the  To- 
rah.  The  Masorah,  however,  is  not  confined  to  what  is 
communicated  by  or€d  tradidon ;  in  the  state  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us  it  embraces  all  that  has  been 
delivered  traditionally,  whether  orally  or  in  writing. 
Its  correlate  is  nbap  {Kabbalah},  reception;  and  as  the 
latter  denotes  whatever  has  been  received  traditionaDy, 
the  former  embraces  whatever  has  been  delivered  tradi- 
tionally; though  in  usage  Kabbalah  is  generally  restrict- 
ed to  matters  of  theologic  and  mysric  import  [see  Ca- 
hala],  while  Masorah  has  reference  rather  to  matters 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  text  of  Scripture.  It  takes 
account  not  only  of  various  readings,  but  also  contains 
notes  of  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  character. 
It  descends  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  b  a 
monument  of  prolonged  industry,  fidelity,  and  earnest 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning. . 

I.  Origin  of  the  Masorah, — The  Masorah  is  the  work 
of  certain  Jewish  critics,  who  from  their  work  have  re- 
ceived the  title  of  nmOTSn  '»bra  {Bacdi  BammaM- 
rdh),  masters  of  the  Masorah,  or,  as  they  are  generaJly 
designated,  Masordes,    Who  they  were,  and  when  or 
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where  their  work  was  accomplished,  are  points  involved 
in  some  uncertainty.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  work  began  with  Moses;  from  him  it  was  commit- 
ted to  the  wise  men  till  Ezra  and  the  great  Synagogue, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  learned  men  at  Tiberias, 
by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  writing  and  called  the 
Masorah  (EL  Levita,  Masoreth  Uammasoreih^  Pref.  p.  2). 
Some  even  claim  Ezra  as  the  author  of  the  written  col- 
lection (Buxtorf,  5  Iberias,  c  1 1,  p.  102 ;  Leusden,  PhiloL 
/feb.  Dm,  25,  sec  4 ;  Pfeiffer,  De  MaaorOy  cap.  ii,  in  Opp, 
p.  891,  etc) ;  but  the  argumeuU  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  opinion  are  not  sufficient  to  sus- 
Uin  it.  Aben-Ezra  says  expressly, "  So  was  the  usage 
of  the  wise  men  of  Tiberias,  for  from  them  were  the 
men  the  authors  of  the  Masoreth,  and  from  them  have 
we  received  the  whole  punctuation"  {ZcKhuthy  cited  by 
Buxtorf,  Tib,  c  3,  p.  9) ;  and  even  Buxtorf  himself  un- 
consciously gives  in  to  the  opinion  he  opposes  by  the 
title  he  has  put  on  his  work.  That  various  readings 
had  been  noted  before  this,  even  in  pre-Talmudic  times, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  In  the  Talmud  itself  we  have  not 
only  directions  given  for  the  correct  writuig  of  the  Bib- 
lical books,  but  references  to  varieties  of  reading  as  then 
existing  (^ffierosoLj  tr.  TaamtK,  f.  68,  c  1 ;  comp.  Kenni- 
cott,  ZHm.  Gen,  sec 34 ;  De  Wette,  EmkU,  ins  A,T,9ec 
89;  HfLveniick, /n<ro(2uc^.  p.  280);  especial  mention  is 
made  of  the  lUur  Sopkerim  (0*^^80  miSS?,  Ablatio 
Scribarum ;  tract  Nedarini,  f,  37,  c  2),  of  the  Keri  ve-lo 
Ketkibj  the  KetAib  ve4o  Keri^  and  the  Keri  ve^kethib  {Ne- 
darim,  L  c ;  tract  Soto,  v,  5 ;  Jbnta,  f.  21,  c  2),  and  of  the 
puncta  extraordtnaiHoj  which,  however,  are  not  properly 
of  critical  import,  but  rather  point  to  allegorical  expla- 
nations of  the  passage  (tr.  Natir,  f.  23,  c  1 ;  comp.  Je- 
rome, QwBSt,  in  Gen,  xviii,  35) ;  and  already  the  mid- 
dle consonant,  the  middle  word,  and  the  middle  verse  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  noted  as  in  the  Masorah.  In  the 
tract  Sopherim,  written  between  the  Talmud  and  the 
Masorah,  there  are  also  notes  of  the  same  kind,  though 
not  exactly  agreeing  with  those  in  the  Masorah.  But 
those  variants  had  not  before  been  formally  collected 
and  reduced  to  order  in  writing.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  scholars  who,  from  the  6th  century  after 
Christ,  flourished  in  Palestine,  and  had  their  principal 
seat  at  Tiberias  (Zunz,  GottesdiensUiche  Vortrage  der  Ju- 
<fen,p.309). 

IL  ContenU  of  the  Masorah, — These  are  partly  paliso- 
^aphic  partly  critical,  partly  exegetical,  partly  gram- 
maticaL     They  embrace  notes  concerning — 

1.  The  ConsonanU'o/ the  Hebrew  Text,  —  Onceming 
these,  the  Masoretes  note  about  thirty  letters  which  are 
larger  than  the  others,  about  thirty  that  are  /cm,  four 
which  are  suspended  or  placed  above  the  line  of  the  oth- 
ers in  the  same  word,  and  nine  which  are  inverted  or 
M-ritten  upside  down ;  to  these  peculiarities  reference  is 
made  also  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  use  of  them  as  merely 
marking  the  middle  of  a  book  or  section  in4icated  (tr. 
Kiddushin,  f.  30,  c  1 ;  HUvemick,  L  c,  p.  282).  The  Ma- 
soretes also  note  a  case  in  which  the  final  D  is  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  word  (naiOP,  Isa.  ix,  6) ;  one  in  which 
the  initial  Q  is  found  at  the  end  (^n,  Neh.  ii,  13) ;  and 
one  in  which  the  initial  3  occurs  at  the  end  (3^,  Job 
SLviii,  1) — ^irregularities  for  which  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed (comp.  Leusden,  Phil,  Heb,  Diss.  x).  They  have 
noted  how  oU/ea.  each  letter  occurs ;  and  they  signalize 
the  middle  of  each  book,  the  middle  letter  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (the  ^  in  "[^na,  Lev.  xi,  42),  the  middle  letter  of 
the  Psalter  (the  3?  in  H3?'^13,  Psa.  Ixxx,  14),  the  number 
of  times  each  of  the  five  letters  which  have  final  forms 
occurs  in  its  final  and  in  its  initial  form. 

2.  The  Vowel-points  and  Accents  in  the  Hebrew  Text. 
— Here  the  Masoretes  note  the  peculiarities  or  anoma- 
lies in  the  use  of  the  vowel-points,  of  the  dagesh  and 
jnappik,  and  of  the  accents  in  the  text — a  fact  to  which 
Suxtorf  appeals  with  considerable  force,  as  proving  that 
tbe  authors  of  the  Masorah,  as  we  have  it,  were  not  the 


inventors  of  the  diacritical  marks  by  which  vowels  and 
accents  are  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  for,  had  they 
been  so,  they  would  not  have  confined  themselves  to  la- 
boriously noting  anomalies  into  which  they  themselves 
had  fallen,  but  would  at  once  have  removed  them.    See 

VoWKIy-POlNTS. 

3.  Words*— With  regard  to  these,  the  Masoretes  note 
(1)  the  cases  of  Scriptio  plena  (D^Kbu)  and  de/ectiva 
(D^"»On) ;  (2)  the  number  of  times  in  which  certain 
words  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse  (as,  e.  g.,  D'^p, 
which  they  say  is  nine  times  the  first  word  of  a  verse), 
or  the  end  of  a  verse  (as  ^'■^Xn,  which  they  say  occiu:^ 
thrice  as  the  final  word  of  a  verse) ;  (3)  words  of  which 
the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  to  which  they  affix  the 
proper  meaning  in  the  place  where  they  occur;  (4) 
words  which  have  over  them  the  puncta  extraordinai-iu  ; 
and  (5)  words  which  present  anomalies  in  writing  or 
gprammar,  and  which  some  have  thought  should  be  alter- 
ed, or  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  explained  ("^"1^30). 

4.  Verses,— The  Masoretes  number  the  verses  in  each 
book  of  the  O.  Test.,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  larger  sec- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  note  the  middle  verse 
of  each  book  of  the  O.  T. ;  they  also  note  the  number  of 
verses  in  which  certain  expressions  occur,  the  tirst  and 
last  letters  of  each  verse,  and  in  many  cases  the  number 
of  letters  of  which  it  is  composed;  and,  in  fine,  they  have 
marked  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  places  where  there 
is  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  or  where  a  hiatus  is 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  meaning  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Gen.  iv, 
8,  where,  after  the  words  n-^nx  bnrrbK  "pp  iaX'^% 
there  is  in  rabbinical  editions  of  the  O.  Test,  a  space  left 
vacant  [KpDB,  pisha'\  to  indicate  that  something  is 
probably  omitted). 

6.  Tikhun  Sopherim  (O'^lfilO  VpH,  ordinatiOf  sive 
corredio  Scribarum),— On  the  word  OTias  (Psa.  cvi, 
20)  the  Masorah  has  this  note :  the  word  0^133  is  one 
of  eighteen  words  in  Scripture  which  are  an  ordination 
of  the  Scribes,  These  eighteen  words  are  also  enumera- 
ted in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Numbers.  The  pas- 
sages where  they  occur  are  presented  in  the  following 
uble: 

Tikkun  Sopherim,    Erroneous  Reading, 

Gen.xviil,9a.         niFT'  '^36^ On-lSX  nci 

orr^aK    mn^ 


Numb,  xi,  16,  "inSJia 

Namb.xil,18,  1QK 

i-ittsa 

18am.  111,18,  onb 

2  8«m.xvl,12,  •sS'^Sa 

1  Kings  xii,  16,)  i,^Vnv^ 

2Chr5n.x,</  ^^>"^^ 

£zek.viii,17,  DBX  ?K 

Hab.l,l«.  mnS  xi 

MaL !,  18,  imX 

Zech.n,8,  1315 

Jer.  ii,  11,  13133 

Ho8.iv,T,  mi33 

Psa.cvl,«0,  D1133 

Job  vil,  90,  'ibx 

JobxxxI!,8,  3rH  nX 

Lam.iii,«0,  '^hy 


on3?n3 

13'^ax 

I3n»3 

i^rt^b 

Man  »i 

•^niK 

'»ni33 
''ni33 

''*7133 

T»bx 


Charges  have  been  rashly  advanced  against  these 
Sopherim  of  having  corrupted  the  sacred  text  (Galatin, 
De  A  reams  Cathol.  Ver,  lib.  i,  c  8),  but  for  this  there  is 
no  foundation  (see  ben-Chajim's  Introduction  to  the  Rab- 
binic Bible^  translated  by  Ginsburg,  p.  21).  Eichhom 
concludes  from  "the  character  of  the  readings"  that 
"  this  recension  took  note  only  of  certain  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  text  through  transcribers,  and  which, 
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were  corrected  by  collation  of  MSS."  {EinUU,  ins,  A ,  T, 
sec  116).  Bleek,  however,  thinks  that  this  is  affirmed 
without  eWdence,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  rejected 
reading  is  probably  the  original  one,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Gen. 
xvui, 22,  and  Hab.  i,  12  {Einieit, msA,T,p, 803). 

6.  lUur  Sopherim  (D-^IBIO  "^nar,  nUatio  Scriba- 
rum). — The  Masoretes  have  noted  four  insUnces  in 
which  the  letter  T  has  been  erroneously  prefixed  to  "^nx 
— viz.  Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  xxiv,  55 ;  Numb,  xii,  14 ;  and  Psa. 
Ixviii,  26 ;  they  note  also  that  it  has  been  erroneously 
prefixed  to  the  word  ^^OBtt3T3  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  7.  Of 
these  passages,  the  only  one  in  which  the  injunction  of 
the  Sopherim  to  remove  the  ^  has  been  neglected  is 
Numb,  xii,  14 — a  neglect  at  which  Buxtorf  expresses 
Mirprij^e  (Lear.  Talmud,  s.  v.  "^133?). 

7.  Keri  and  KefJiib,— But  not  all  the  dicU  of  the  Mas- 
oretes are  of  equal  sterling  value ;  they  are  not  only 
sometimes  utterly  superfluous,  but  downright  erroneous. 
Of  its  "  countings"  we  may  adduce  that  it  enumerates  in 
the  Pentateuch  18  greater  and  43  smaller  portions,  1534 
verses,  63,467  words,  70,100  letters,  etc — a  calculation 
which  is,  however,  to  a  certain  degree  at  variance  with 
the  Talmud.  See  the  article  Kkri  and  Kethib  in  this 
work.  I 

III.  Form  of  the  Masorah, — The  language  of  the  Ma-  ' 
torah  is  Chaldee ;  and,  besides  the  difficulty  of  this  idiom, 
the  obscure  abbreviations,  contractions,  symbolical  signs, 
etc,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  render  its  study  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  In  all  probability  it  was  composed 
out  of  noUs  that  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  on 
separate  leaves,  or  in  books,  as  occasion  demanded.  Af- 
terwards they  were  appended  as  marginal  notes  to  the 
text,  sometimes  on  the  upper  and  lower  margin,  some- 
times in  a  more  brief  form  on  the  space  between  the 
text  and  the  Chaldee  version,  where,  from  scarcity  of 
room,  many  abbreviations  and  symbols  were  resorted  to, 
and  considerable  omissions  were  made.  Hence  arose  a 
distinction  between  the  hbl*7a  HIIO^  the  Masora 
Magna,  and  the  Sliiap  13,  the  M,  Parva— the  former 
of  which  comprehends  the  entire  body  of  critical  re- 
mark on  the  margins,  the  latter  the  more  curt  and  con- 
densed notes  inserted  in  the  intermediate  space.  The 
latter  has  frequently  been  represented  as  an  abbreviated 
compend  of  the  former ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct, 
for  the  lesser  Masorah  contains  many  things  not  found 
in  the  greater.  At  an  early  period  the  scribes  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  adorning  their  annotations  with 
all  manner  of  figures,  and  symbols,  and  caligraphic  inge- 
nuities ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  causes  connected 
with  their  method  of  selection  and  arrangement,  the 
whole  came  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it  was 
rendered  almost  useless.  In  this  state  it  remained  until 
the  publication  of  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Venetia, 
1526 :  the  second  Bomberg  BHAia  Rabbin,,  not  the  first, 
as  is  sometimes  stated),  for  which  the  learned  K.  Jacob 
ben-Chajim,  with  immense  labor,  prepared  and  arranged 
the  Masorah.  See  Jacob  ben-Ohajim.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  Greater  Masorah,  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
his  work  what  has  been  called  the  Masora  maxima  or 
Jinalis,  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  Masoretic  Concord- 
ance in  alphabetic  order. 

IV.  VcUue  of  the  Masorah, — While  there  is  much  in 
the  Masorah  that  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  laborious  trifling,  it  is  far  from  deserving  the  scorn 
which  has  sometimes  been  poured  upon  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  preserves  to  us  much  valuable  tradi- 
tional information  concerning  the  constitution  and  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  It  is  the  source  whence 
materials  for  a  critical  revbion  of  the  O.-Test.  text  can 
now  alone  be  derived.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  the  older  from  the  more  recent  of 
its  contents.  We  would  earnestly  reiterate  the  wish  of 
Eichhom,  that  some  one  would  undertake  the  **  bitter 
task"  of  making  complete  critical  excerpta  from  the  Ma- 
aorah. 


V.  Literature,— Elias  Levita,  miO^n  nn-JO^  (Vwi. 
1588;  German  transL  by  Semler,  Halle,  1770;  English 
transL  by  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1867) ;  Buxtorf,  Ttberias,  sire 
Comment,  Masoreth,  triplex  histor,  didact,  crit.  (Basle, 
1620, 4to) ;  Cappell,  Crit,  Sac,  lib.  iii ;  Olaus  Celsius,  De 
Masora  Disput. ;  Leusden,  PhiloL  Htb,,  Diss,  xxii-xxv  ; 
Walton,  Prolegg,  in  Polyglott,  No.  viii;  Carpzov,  Crit. 
Sacr,  p.  283 ;  Wahner,  Antiq,  lldtr,  aec  1,  c  86 ;  Abr. 
Geiger,  Zur  Gesch,  der  Masorah  (in  the  8d  voL  of  hij* 
Jiid,  Zeitschr,Jur  Wissensch,  u,  Leben};  Frensdorff,  lUts 
Buck  "Ochlach  Wochlach''  (Massora)  (Hamburg.  18W, 
8vo);  Hupfeld,  Utber  eine  bisher  unbekarmt  gitbHebene 
Handschrijl  der  Mawrah  (in  Zdtschr,  d,  deutsch.  nor^ 
genL  Gesellsch.  xxi, 201  sq.) ;  Eichhom, Eudeit,  imsA,r, 
vol  i,  sec  140-158;  De  Wette,  Einleit,  sec  90-92;  Uii- 
vemick,  fntrod,  to  the  0.  T.  p.  279  sq. ;  Bleek,  Ehdeif,  ins 
^.  r.  p. 803  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Rabbwic 
Bible  by  J.  ben-Chajim,  transl.  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  for  July,  1863.     See  Criticism,  Bibucau 

Mas'pha,  the  name  of  two  places  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

1.  {Maa<ni<fta^  v.  r.  Maff<n|^.)  A  place  opposite  to 
(KarivavTi)  Jerusalem,  at  which  Judas  Maocab«us  and 
his  followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the  deso- 
lation of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  to  inflame  their 
resentment  before  the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sight 
not  only  of  the  distant  city,  which  was  probably  visible 
from  the  eminence,  but  also  of  the  book  of  the  law  mu- 
tilated and  profaned,  and  of  other  objects  of  peculiar 
preciousness  and  sanctity  (1  Mace  iii,  46).  As  the  pas- 
sage contains  an  allusion  to  similar  acta  of  devotion 
*'  aforetime  in  Israel,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  MizPEH  (q.  v.)  of  Benjamin,  the  ancient 
sanctuary  at  which  Samuel  had  convened  the  people  on 
an  occasion  of  equal  emergency  (1  Sam.  vii,  5).  In 
fact,  Maspha,  or,  more  accurately,  Massepha,  is  men-ly 
the  form  in  which  the  Sept.  uniformly  renders  the  He- 
brew name  Mizpeh,  the  modem  Ndi-Samwil,  a  high 
range  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, ii,  143). 

2.  (Maff^a.)  One  of  the  cities  which  were  taken 
from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccabteus  in  his  cam- 
paign on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Mace  v,  35).  It  i»  un- 
certain whether  the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  xi,  29,  etc)  or  Mizpeh  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxti,  3) 
is  meant.  The  Syriac  has  the  curious  variation  of 
Olim,  '*  salt,"  and  one  Greek  MS.  has  ciV  'AXipa^  another 
ci'c  £<iXc/ia,  another  ci'c  Aipa  i  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mere  arbitrary  correction  from  ver.  26  by  some  one  who 
thought  that  the  place  mentioned  in  both  verses  should 
be  the  same.  Michaelis,  however,  would  combine  both 
readings,  and  make  the  place  Mizpeh-Elim,  Perhaps 
Josephus  also  reads  nbp,  "salt,"  as  he  reads  MaXXif 
(w4fi/,  xii,  8,  3),  which  Grimm  thinks  has  arisen  from 
transposition  of  letters  (Uandb,  z,  a,  Apokr,  ad  locX 

Mas'rekah  (Heb.  Masrekah',  M^D^b^,  vineyard; 
Sept  yiaaaiKKo.,  'MaaiKKo),  a  place  apparently  in  Ido- 
miea,  the  native  place  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  Edomirish 
kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  86 ;  1  Chron.  i,  47).  **  The  student 
will  observe  that  while  some  of  these  kings  are  men- 
tioned with  the  addition,  *  and  the  name  of  bis  town 
was,*  others  are  introduced  as  'coming  from*  some  other 
place.  Kalisch  (ad  loc)  remarks  that  the  former  seems 
to  comprise  native  Idumteans,  the  latter  foreigners.  Eu* 
sebius  and  Jerome,  however  {Onomast^  s.  v.  Masraca), 
locate  Masrekah  in  Gebalene,  a  province  embracing  the 
northern  part  of  Edom"  (Kitto).  "  Interpreted  as  He- 
brew, the  name  refers  to  vineyards — as  if  from  Sarat^ 
a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  *  vine  of  So- 
rek,*  that  is,  the  choice  vine ;  and,  led  by  this,  Knobd 
{Genesis,  p.  257)  proposes  to  place  Masrekah  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Idumiean  mountains  north  of  Petra,  and 
along  the  Haj  route,  where  Burckhardt  found  *  exten- 
sive vineyards,*  and  '  great  quantities  of  dried  grapes,* 
made  by  the  tribe  of  the  Refaya  for  the  supply  of  Gaxa 
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and  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims  (Burckhardt,  iSyriaj  p.  418). 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  as  no  name  at  all  corre- 
sponding with  Masrekah  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
that  locality"  (Smith).  According  tu  Sdhwarz  (Palest. 
p.  215),  there  is  still  a  town,  eight  miles  south  of  Petra, 
called  En'Mcuraky'which  he  thinks  may  be  the  locality. 
He  probably  refers  to  the  place  marked  A  in  Mafrak  on 
Palmer*s  Map,  and  Am  d-Utdaka  on  Kiepert's. 

Mass  (Latin  Missa)  is  the  technical  term  by  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  designates  the  Eucharistic  service 
which  in  that  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  other 
Oriental  churches,  is  held  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law— a  real  though  unbloody  offering,  in  which  Christ 
is  the  victim,  in  substance  the  same  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross.  It  is  instituted,  Romanists  further  teach, 
in  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  and  as  a  means  of 
applying  its  merits  through  all  ages  for  the  sanctifica- 
f  ion  of  men. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  (he  IToy-dL— "  The  first  names 
given  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  bUxxl  of  Christ,"  says  Walcott  (s.  v.),  "were  the 
Breaking  of  Bread  (Acts  xx,  6, 7),  the  Lord's  Supper  (1 
Cor.  ii,  20),  or  Communion  (1  Cor.  x,  18).  It  was  also 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  mystery,  the  sacrament, 
the  oblation  or  prosphora,  the  sacrifice,  Dominicum  (the 
Lord's),  agenda  (the  action),  synais  and  collecta  (the 
assembly),  the  solemnities,  the  service,  the  supplication, 
the  mystical  or  divine  Eucharist  or  eulogy  (the  thanks- 
giving), the  office,  the  spectacle,  the  consecration,  the 
unbloody  sacrifice,  the  supper,  the  table,  the  latria  (wor- 
ship), the  universal  canon ;  and,  by  the  Greeks,  also  the 
hierurgia  (sacred  action),  and  the  good  by  excellence, 
metalepsis  (the  communion),  in  the  Apostolical  Canons. 
These  terms  served  either  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
meaning  of  the  service,  or,  ui  times  of  persecution,  to 
conceal  its  real  nature  from  the  profane  and  persecutors. 
In  Acts  xiii,  2,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  liturgy." 

The  term  Mass  is  ancient,  having  been  used  by  Cle- 
ment I,  Alexander,  Telesphorus,  Soter,  and  Felix  (cir. 
100-275).     In  a  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  to  his  sister  Mar- 
cellina  (of  the  4th  century),  we  have  this  passage :  "Ego 
mansi  in  munere,  missam  facere  coBpi,  dum  offers,  rap- 
turo  cognovi"  {Ep.  xxxiii).     Its  origin  and  use,  howev- 
er, have  given  much  trouble.  There  are  at  present  three 
principal  derivations  of  the  word :  (1.)  From  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mtesey  a  fecut^  in  which  sense  the  word  is  of 
more  ancient  date  than  the  Eucharist,    It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  ancient  word  is  emboiliet]  in  such  names 
as  ChristmcM,  Michaeb7Ki«,  Martinmcw ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  suffix,  as  thus  used,  has  any  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  coincidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  Jeastf  with  mass  and  missa,  the  holy  Eucharist^  is  pure- 
ly accidental.     (2.)  From  the  Hebrew  HDp,  missah'y 
which  signifies  an  oblation,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  10.     This 
derivation  would  tend  to  show  an  association  between 
the  original  idea  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  oblations  of 
the  Jewish  ritual;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  Jewish  word  should  have  found  its  way  into  every 
language  of  Europe,  and  yet  be  entirely  absent  from  the 
liturgical  vocabulary  of  the  Oriental  churches.     (8.) 
From  the  "/fe,  missa  esf  of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the 
West,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  'Ev  eiprivy  Xpiarov 
'groptv^dtfitv, "  Let  us  depart  in  peace,"  of  the  Greek  litur- 
Ijriea.    But  the  words  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  have  two  senses 
^ven  to  them  by  ancient  writers ;  thus,  in  Micrologus, 
it  ia  said, "  In  festivis  diebus  4te,  missa  est'  dicitur,  quia 
tunc  generalis  conventus  celebrari  solet,  qui  per  hujus- 
modi  denuntiationem  licentiam  disoendi  accipere  solet" 
(^Jificrolog.  xlvi).     St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  other 
hand,  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist  has  been  sent  up  to  God  by  the  admin- 
istration of  angels  (Thomas  Aquinas,  iii,  qu.  88,  art.  iv). 
Soth  these  meanings  are  combined  in  a  very  ancient 
exposition  of  the  mass,  printed  by  Hittorpius:  "Tunc 
demum  a  diacona  dicitur,  Ite,  missa  est,  id  est,  Ite  cum 


pace  in  domus  vestras,  quia  transmissa  est  pfo  vobis  ora- 
tio  ad  dominum;  et  per  angelos,  qui  nuncii  dicunter, 
allata  est  in  divinn  conspectum  majestatu"  {Expos. 
Miss,  ex  veiust.  cod.  in  J/ittorp.  p.  687), 

The  proper  technical  sense  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
is  the  one  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  early  Church 
— that  of  "  offering"  or  "  oblation,*"  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  are  ancient  names  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  such  a  sense  the  English  Church  used  the  word,  and 
it  thus  occurs  in  the  first  vernacular  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  (A.D.  1549) :  "The  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the 
Mass."  Indeed  it  was  only  abandoned  by  the  Anglican 
clei^  when  it  was  found  that  Romanists  attached  to 
the  word  mass  a  perverted  sense.  It  was  first  dropped 
in  the  revised  Prayer-book  of  1552.  In  Germany  the 
Reformers  hesitated  not  to  protest  against  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  opposed  mass.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  "  protests  against  any  notion  that  it  abolishes 
mass"  (comp.  Schott,  Augsburffische  Confession^  p.  137, 
141).  The  doctrine  of  the  mass,  as  interpreted  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  presupposes  the  Eucharist,  and  involves 
the  notion  of  a  sacrifice.  On  the  latter  point  hinges  the 
controversy  between  Roman bts  and  Protestants:  the 
question  being  whether  it  is  a  positive  sacrifice,  renew- 
"^ed  at  every  celebration,  or  only  a  solemn  feast  on  a  sac- 
rifice once  offered  by  Jesus  Christ ;  whether  Christ  in 
body  and  blood  is  absolutely  and  corporally,  or  only 
spiritually  and  really  present  in  the  elements.  See  Rb.vl 
pRKSKNCB ;  Tbassubstastiation. 

By  primitive  use,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  ap- 
pears always,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  Eucharistic  service;  but  afterwards  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  officiating  priest  only  communi- 
cated, whence  arose,  especially  in  the  Western  Church, 
the  practice  of  "private  masses,"  which  has  been  in 
later  times  a  ground  of  complaint  with  dissentients  from 
Rome — even  those  who  in  othejr  respects  approach  close- 
ly to  the  Roman  doctrine.  In  the  ancient  writers  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  "  mass  of  the  catechu- 
mens"'and  the  "mass  of  the  faithful;"  the  former  in- 
cluding all  the  preparatory  prayers,  the  latter  all  that 
directly  regards  the  consecradon  of  the  elements  and 
the  communion,  at  which  the  "  discipline  of  the  secret" 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechumens.  With  the 
cessation  of  this  discipline  the  distinction  of  names  has 
ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is  still  preserved,  the 
mass  of  the  catechumens  comprising  all  the  first  part  of 
the  mass  as  far  as  the  "  preface." 

The  mass  is  now  in  general  denommated  according 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial — a 
"low  mass,*"  a  "chanted  mass,"  or  a  "high  mass."  In 
the  first,  a  single  priest  simply  reads  the  service,  at- 
tended by  one  or  more  acolytes  or  clerks.  The  sectmd 
form  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  service  is  chanted  in- 
stead of  being  read  by  the  priesL  In  the  high  mass 
the  service  is  chanted  in  part  by  the  priest,  in  part  by 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral ministers  of  inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted.  In 
all  these,  however,  the  service,  as  regards  the  form  of 
prayer,  is  the  same.  It  consists  of  (1)  an  introductory 
prayer  composed  of  the  41st  Psalm,  together  with  the 
"  general  confession ;"  (2)  the  introit,  which  is  followed 
by  the  thrice -repeated  petition,  "Lord,  have  mercy," 
"  Christ,  have  mercy,"  and  the  hymn  "  Glory  to  God 
on  high ;"  (3)  the  collect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of 
priest  and  people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from  the 
Epistles  or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
Gradual  (q.  v.) ;  (4)  the  Gospel,  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nicene  Creed ;  (6)  the  Offertory  (q.  v.), 
after  the  reading  of  which  comes  the  preparatory  offer- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  hands  in  token  of  purity  of  heart,  and  the  "  se- 
cret," a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice  by  the  priest ;  (6) 
the  preface,  concluding  with  the  trisagion,  or  "  thrice 
holy,"  at  which  point,  by  the  primitive  use,  the  cate- 
chumens and  penitents  retired  from  the  church;  (7) 
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the  "canon,**  which  is  always  the  same,  and  which 
contains  all  the  prayers  connected  with  the  consecra- 
tion, the  elevation,  the  breaking,  and  the  communioD  of 
the  host  and  of  the  chalice,  as  also  tlie  commemorations 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  (8)  the  "  commun- 
ion," which  is  a  short  scriptural  prayer,  usually  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  festival ;  (9)  the  *'  post-commun- 
ion,*" which,  like  tlie  collect,  was  a  joint  prayer  of 
priest  and  people,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud ;  (10)  the 
dismissal  with  the  benediction;  and,  finally,  the  first 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  A  great  part  of  the  above 
prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called  the  **ordo"  or 
"  ordinary"  of  the  mass.  The  rest,  which  is  called  the 
**  proper  of  the  mass,**  differs  for  different  occasions, 
many  masses  having  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name: 
such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints— that  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  August ;  that  of  St. 
Margaret,  patroness  of  lying-in  women;  that  at  the 
fea>t  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  which  are  said  three 
masses ;  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  Gioria  in 
Excels  and  Hallelujah  are  omitted,  and,  it  being  a  day 
of  mourning,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet  color.  As  to  ordi- 
nary masses,  some  are  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
contribute  to  release  the  soul  from  purgatory.  At  these 
masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  deco- 
rations are  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  six  yellow  wax 
lights;  the  dress  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  Mass- 
book,  are  black ;  many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  dismissed  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mass  be  said  for  a  person  distinguished  by  his 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration : 
they  erect  a  chupelle  ardente,  that  is,  a  representation  of 
the  deceased,  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow  wax, 
either  in  the  middle  of  the  church  or  near  the  deceased's 
tomb,  where  the  priest  pronounces  a  solemn  absolution 
of  the  deceased.  There  are  likewise  private  noasees 
said  for  stolen  or  strayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for 
travellers,  etc.,  which  go  under  the  name  of  votive  masses. 
There  is  still  a  further  distinction  of  masses,  denomina- 
ted from  the  countries  in  which  they  were  used :  thus 
the  Gothic  mass,  or  ntissa  Mosaraimm,  is  that  used 
among  the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of  Spain, 
and  is  still  kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca;  the 
Ambrosian  mass  is  that  composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
used  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop ;  the 
Gallic  mass,  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls;  and  the  Ro- 
man mass,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in  the 
Romish  communion.  The  mass  of  the  presanctified 
{missa  prauanctificatorum)  is  a  mass  peculiar  not  only 
to  the  Roman,  but  also  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  the 
latter  there  is  no  consecration  of  the  elements ;  but,  after 
singing  some  h}nnns,  the  bread  and  wine,  which  were 
consecrated  on  the  preceding  day,  are  partakeu  of.  This 
mass  is  performed  in  the  Greek  Church  not  only  on 
Good  Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  all  Lent,  except 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  Annunciation.  The 
priest  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  days  of  the  ensuing 
week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  off  as 
many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  to  say  masses, 
and,  after  ha\Hng  consecrated  them,  steeps  them  in  wine 
and  puts  them  in  a  box,  out  of  which,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, he  takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and,  putting  it  on 
a  dish,  sets  it  on  the  altar. 

Ceremony, — The  following  ofiice  of  the  mass  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Garden  of  the  Soulj  prepared  by  the  late 
bishop  Challoner,  and  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  the 
authorized  rite  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics:  **At 
the  beginning  of  the  mass,  the  priest  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (jhost ;  amen,' 
and  then  recites  with  the  clerk  the  42d  Psalm— ^/iMfica 
wr,  />eiM,'  etc  Then  the  priest,  bowing  down,  says  the 
Coujifeor,  by  way  of  a  general  confession  to  God,  to  the 
whole  court  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the  faithful  there  pres- 
ent, of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  to  beg  their  pray- 
ers to  God  for  him.  And  the  clerk,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  prays  for  the  priest,  that  God  would  have  mercy 


on  him,  and  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  bring  him  to  ev- 
erlasting life.     Then,  in  the  name  of  all  there  present, 
the  clerk  makes  the  like  general  confession  to  God,  to 
the  whole  court  of  heaven,  and  to  the  priest,  and  begs 
his  prayers.    And  the  priest  prays  to  God  to  show  mtxcy 
to  ail  his  people,  and  to  grant  them  pardon,  absolutum, 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins.     Which  is  done  to  the 
end  that  both  priest  and  people  may  put  themselves  in 
a  penitential  spirit,  in  order  to  assist  worthily  at  this 
divine  sacrifice.     After  the  Contitcor  the  priest  goes  up 
to  the  altar,  saying,  *  Take  away  from  us,  we  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  our  iniquities,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to 
enter  with  pure  minds  into  the  holy  uf  holies,  through 
Christ  our  Lord ;  amen,*  and  kisses  the  altar  as  a  fig- 
ure of  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
When  the  priest  is  come  up  to  the  altar,  he  go^  to  the 
book,  and  there  reads  what  is  called  the  infroit  or  en- 
trance of  the  mass,  which  is  different  every  day,  and  ii 
generally  an  anthem  taken  out  of  the  Scripture,  with 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Glory  be  to 
tlie  Father,  etc,  to  glorify  the  blessed  Trinity.    The 
priest  retAims  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  says  alter- 
nately with  the  derk  the  Kyrie  eleison,  or  Lord  hive 
mercy  on  us,  which  is  said  three  times  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  three  times  Chiitte  eieison,  or  Christ  have  mercy 
on  us,  to  (iod  the  Son ;  and  three  times  again  Kyrie  diei- 
son,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost.     After  the  Kyrie  e^tsoa, 
the  priest  recites  the  *  Gloria  in  Excelsisy  or  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  etc,  being  an  excellent  hymn  and  prayer 
to  God,  the  beginning  of  which  was  sung  by  the  angds 
at  the  birth  of  Christ.     But  this,  being  a  hymn  of  joy, 
is  omitted  in  the  masses  of  regviem  for  the  dead,  and  in 
the  masses  of  the  Sundays  and  ferias  of  the  penitential 
times  of  Advent  and  Lent,  etc    At  the  end  of  the  Gk>- 
riain  Excelsis  the  priest  kisses  the  altar,  and,  turning 
about  to  the  people,  says,  ^Dominus  vobiscum'  (The 
Lord  be  with  you).     Answer :  *  Et  cum  spiritu  too' 
(And  with  thy  spirit).     The  priest  returns  to  the  book, 
and  says,  *  Oremus*  (Let  us  pray),  and  then  reads  the 
collect  or  collects  of  the  day,  concluding  them  with 
the  usual  termination,  *Per  Dominum  nostrum,*  etc 
(Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc),  with  which  the 
Church  commonly  concludes  all  her  prayers.     The  col- 
lects being  ended,  the  priest  lays  his  hands  upon  the 
book  and  reads  the  epistle  or  lesson  of  the  day,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  clerk  answers,  *  Deo  gratias*  (Thanks 
be  to  God)— viz.,  for  the  heavenly  doctrine  there  deliv- 
ered.    Then  follow  some  verses  or  sentences  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  the  yradual,  which  are  every  day  different. 
After  this  the  book  is  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
alt«r,  in  order  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day ; 
which  removal  of  the  book  represents  the  passing  from 
the  preaching  of  the  old  law,  figured  by  the  lesson  or 
epbtle,  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  published  by  the 
preachers  of  the  new  law.     The  priest,  before  he  reads 
the  Gospel,  stands  awhile  bowing  down  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  begging  of  God  in  secret  to  cleanse  his 
heart  and  his  lips,  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  dedare 
those  heavenly  words.     At  the  b^^inning  of  the  Gospel 
the  priest  greets  the  people  with  the  usual  aalutatioo— 
'Dominus  vobiscura*  (The  Lord  be  with  you),  and  then 
tells  out  of  which  of  the  evangelists  the  Gospel  is  taken, 
saying,  ^Sequentia  S.  Evangelii  secundum,*  etc  (What 
follows  is  of  the  holy  Gospel,  etc).    At  these  words  both 
priest  and  people  make  the  sign  of  the  cross :  let,  upon 
their  foreheads,  to  signify  that  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine ;  2d,  upon  their 
mouths,  to  signify  they  will  ever  profess  it  in  words; 
3d,  upon  their  breasts,  to  signify  that  they  will  always 
keep  it  in  their  hearts.    The  clerk  answers, '  Gloria  tibi, 
Domine*  (Glor}'  be  to  thee,  O  Lord).    At  the  Gospel  the 
people  stand  up,  to  declare  by  that  posture  their  readi- 
ness to  go  and  do  whatsoever  they  shall  be  eonanwiKfeid 
by  the  Saviour  in  his  Gospel.    At  the  end  of  tb«  Gospel 
the  clerk  answers,  *  Laus  tibi,  Cbriste*  (Praise  be  to  thee, 
O  Christ),  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  in  reverence  to 
those  sacred  words  he  has  been  reading  out  of  it.     Thtm 
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Upon  all  Sundays,  and  many  other  festival  days,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  he  recites  the  Ntcene 
Creed,  kneeling  down  at  the  words  *  He  was  made  man,' 
in  reverence  to  the  great  mystery  of  our  Lord's  incarna- 
tion. Then  the  priest  turns  about  to  the  people  and 
says,  *Dominus  vobiscum'  (I'he  Lord  he  with  you). 
Having  read  in  the  book  a  verse  or  sentence  of  the 
Scripture,  which  is  called  the  offertory,  and  is  every  day 
different,  he  uncovers  the  chalice,  and,  taking  in  his 
hand  the  paten,  or  little  plate,  offers  up  the  bread  to 
( fod ;  then,  going  u>  the  comer  of  the  altar,  he  takes  the 
wine  and  pours  it  into  the  chalice,  and  mingles  with  it 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  remembrance  of  the  blood 
and  water  that  issued  out  of  our  Saviour's  side ;  after 
which  he  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  and  offers 
up  the  chalice.  Then,  bowing  down,  he  begs  that  this 
sacrifice,  which  he  desires  to  offer  with  a  contrite  and 
humble  heart,  may  find  acceptance  with  God;  and, 
blessing  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  invokes  the  author  of  all  sanctity  to  sanctify  this  of- 
fering. At  the  end  of  the  offertory,  the  priest  goes  to 
the  comer  of  the  altar  and  washes  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
to  denote  the  cleanness  and  purity  of  soiU  with  which 
we  ought  to  approach  to  these  divine  mysteries,  saying, 
'  Lavabo,'  etc.  (I  will  wash  my  hands  anaong  the  inno- 
cent, and  I  will  encompass  thy  altar,  O  Lord,  etc.)?  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  26th  Psalm.  Then  returning  to 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  there  bowing  down,  he  begs 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  to  receive  this  oblation  in  memo- 
ry of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  an  honorable  commemoration  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  all  the  saints,  that  they  may 
intercede  for  us  in  heaven,  whose  memory  we  celebrate 
upon  earth.  Then  the  priest,  kissing  the  altar,  turns  to 
the  people  and  says,  *  Orate,  fratres,'  etc.  (Bretliren,  pray 
that  my  sacrifice  and  yours  may  be  made  acceptable  to 
God  the  Father  Almighty).  Then  the  priest  says  in  a 
low  voice  the  prayers  called  tecreta,  which  correspond 
CO  the  collects  of  the  day,  and  are  different  every  day. 
The  priest  concludes  the  secreta  by  saying  aloud,  *  Per 
oipnia  sflBCula  seeculomm'  (World  without  end).  An- 
swer :  Amen.  Priest :  *  Dominus  vobiscum'  (The  Lord 
be  with  you).  Answer:  *Et  cum  spiritu  tuo'  (And 
with  thy  spirit).  Priest :  *  Sursum  corda'  (Lift  up  your 
hearts).  Answer :  *  Habemus  ad  Dominum'  (We  have 
them  Hfted  up  to  the  Lord).  Priest :  *  Gratias  agamus 
Domino  Deo  nostro'  (Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord 
our  God).  Answer :  *  Dignum  et  justum  est'  (It  is  meet 
andju.it).  Then  the  priest  recites  the  preface  (so  called 
because  it  serves  as  an  intniduction  to  the  canon  of  the 
mass).  After  the  preface  follows  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
or  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  part  of  this  divine  serv- 
ice, which  b  read  with  a  low  voice,  as  well  to  express 
the  silence  of  Christ  in  his  passion,  and  bis  hiding  at 
that  time  his  glory  and  his  divinity,  as  to  signify  the 
vast  importance  of  that  common  cause  of  all  mankind, 
which  the  priest  is  then  representing,  as  it  were,  in  se- 
cret to  the  ear  of  God,  and  the  reverence  and  awe  with 
which  both  priest  and  people  ought  to  assist  at  these 
tremendous  mysteries.  The  canon  begins  by  invoking 
the  Father  of  mercies,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to 
accept  this  sacrifice  for  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  for 
the  pope,  for  the  bishop,  for  the  king,  and  for  all  the 
pn»fessors  of  the  orthodox  and  apostolic  faith  through- 
out the  whole  world.  Then  follows  the  memento,  or 
commemoration  of  the  living,  for  whom  in  particular 
the  priest  intends  to  offer  up  that  mass,  or  who  have 
been  particularly  recommended  to  his  prayers,  etc  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  remembrance  of  all  there  present, 
followed  by  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  the  saints — to 
honor  their  memory  by  naming  them  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to  beg  of 
<iod  the  help  of  their  intercession,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Then  the  priest  spreads  his  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  ceremony  of  sacrifices,  over  the  bread 
and  wine  which  are  to  be  consecrated  into  the  bo<ly  and 
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blood  of  Christ,  and  begs  that  God  would  accept  of  thta 
oblation  which  he  makes  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  that  he  would  grant  us  peace  in  this  life 
and  eternal  salvation  in  the  next«  After  which  he  sol- 
emnly blesses  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  invokes  the  Almighty  that  they  may  be  made 
to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  his  most  belov^ed  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  And  so  he  proceeds  to  the  conse- 
cration, first  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  of  the  wine  into  his  blood ;  which  consecration  is 
made  by  Christ's  own  words,  pronounced  in  his  name 
and  person  by  the  priest,  and  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  this  sacri&%,  because  thereby  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  really  exhibited  and  presented  to  Go^  and 
Christ  is  mystically  immolated.  Immediately  alter  the 
consecration  follows  the  elevation,  first  of  the  host,  then 
of  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  elevation  upon 
the  cross.  At  the  elevation  of  the  chalice  the  priest  re- 
cites those  words  of  Christ,  *As  often  as  you  do  these 
things,  you  shall  do  them  for  a  commemoration  of  me.' 
Then  he  goes  on,  making  a  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
begging  of  God  to  accept  this  sacrifice,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  the  oblation  of  Abel,  Abraham,  and  Melchise- 
dek;  and  to  command  that  it  may,  by  his  holy  angel, 
be  presented  upon  the  altar  above,  in  presence  of  his  di- 
vine Majesty,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  shall  par- 
take of  these  mysteries  here  below.  Then  the  priest 
proceeds  to  the  memento,  or  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  saying,  *  Remember  also,  O  Lord,  thy  servants  N. 
and  N.,  who  are  gone  before  us  with  the  sign  of  faith, 
and  repose  in  the  sleep  of  peace;'  praying  for  all  the 
faithful  departed  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  those 
for  whom  he  desires  to  offer  this  sacrifice.  After  this 
memento  or  commemoration  of  the  dead,  the  priest^ 
raising  his  voice  a  little,  and  striking  his  breast,  says, 

*  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribu8,'etc.  (And  to  us  sinners,  etc), 
humbly  craving  mercy  and  pardon  for  his  suis,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  some  part  and  society  with  the  apos- 
tles and  martyrs  through  Jesus  Christ.  Then  kneeling 
down,  and  taking  the  sacred  host  in  his  hands,  he  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  over  the  chalice^  saying, 
'  Through  him,  and  with  him,  and  in  him,  is  to  thee,  O 
iiod,  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all 
honor  and  glor>'^;'  which  last  words  he  pronounces,  ele- 
vating a  little  the  host  and  chalice  from  the  altar,  and 
then  kneels  down,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Per  omnia 
ssMTula  Sfficulomm"  (Forever  and  ever).  Answer,  A  men. 
After  which  he  recites  aloud  the  Pater  Notter,  or  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  derk  answering  at  the  end,*Sed  libera  nos 
a  malo'  (But  deliver  us  from  evil).  After  this  the  priest 
breaks  the  host  over  the  chalice,  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  body  being  broken  for  us  upon  the  cross;  and 
he  puts  a  small  particle  of  the  host  into  the  chalice, 
praying  that  the  peace  of  the  Lord  may  be  always  with 
us.     Then  kneeling  down,  and  rising  up  again,  he  says, 

*  Agnus  Dei,'  etc  (Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us).  He  repeats  this 
thrice ;  but  at  the  third  time,  instead  of '  Have  mercy  on 
us,*  he  says,  ♦  (irant  us  peace.'  After  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
priest  says  three  short  prayers,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament;  then  kneeling  down, 
and  rising  again,  he  takes  up  the  host,  and,  striking  his 
breast,  he  says  thrice, '  Domine,  non  sum  dignus,'  etc 
(Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldcst  enter  under 
my  roi>f ;  speak  only  the  word,  and  my  soul  shall  be 
healed).  After  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  himself  with  the  host,  saying, '  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  life  everUsting. 
Amen.'  He  so  receives  it.  Then,  after  a  short  pause  in 
mental  prayer,  he  proceeds  to  the  receiving  of  the  chal- 
ice, using  the  like  words,  *  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  life  everlasting.  Amen.' 
Then  follows  the  communion  of  the  people,  if  any  are  to 
receive.  After  the  communion,  the  priest  takes  the  lo- 
dons,  or  ablutions,  of  wine  and  water  in  the  ch^**-*  ••» 
order  to  consummate  whatever  may  remain  o^ 
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aecnited  species.  Then  covering  the  chalice,  he  goes 
to  the  book  and  reads  a  vereicle  of  holy  Scripture,  called 
the  communion ;  after  which  he  turns  about  to  the  peo- 
ple with  the  usual  salutation,  Bominus  vobiscum,  and,  re> 
turning  to  the  book,  reads  the  collects  or  prayers  called 
the  post-coromunion.  After  which  he  again  greets  the 
people  with  Dtmnnus  vobUcum,  and  gives  them  leave  to 
depart  with  Itty  mista  est ;  the  clerk  answering,  *  Deo 
gratias*  (Thanks  be  to  God).  Then  the  priest,  bowing 
duwn  before  the  altar,  makes  a  short  prayer  to  the 
blessed  Trinity ;  and  then,  turning  about  to  the  people, 
gives  his  blessing  to  them  all,  in  the  name  of  the  bletned 
Trinity ;  and  so  concludes  the  mass,  by  reading  the  be- 
ginning of  the  (loepel  according  to  St.  John,  which  the 
people  hear  standing,  till  these  words,  *  £t  verbum  caro 
factum  est*  (And  the  Word  was  made  desh) ;  when  both 
priest  and  people  kneel  down,  in  reverence  to  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ's  incarnation.  At  the  end  the  clerk  an- 
swers, *  Deo  gratias'  (Thanks  be  to  God).  And  so  the 
priest  returns  from  the^altar  to  the  sacristy,  and  unvests 
himself,  reciting  in  the  meantime  the  Benedicite,  or  the 
canticle  of  the  three  children,  inviting  all  creatures  in 
heaven  and  earth  to  praise  and  bless  the  Lord.  As  the 
mass  represenU  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  priest 
there  officiates  in  his  person,  so  the  vestments  in  which 
he  officiates  represent  those  with  which  Christ  was  ig- 
nominiously  clothed  at  the  time  of  his  passion.  Thus 
the  amice  represents  the  rag  or  clout  with  which  the 
Jews  muffled  our  Saviour's  foce,  when  at  every  blow 
they  bid  him  prophesy  who  it  was  that  struck  him 
(Luke  xxii,  6i).  The  alb  represents  the  white  garment 
with  which  he  was  vested  by  Herod ;  the  girdle,  mani- 
ple, and  stole  represent  the  cords  and  bands  with  which 
he  was  bound  in  the  different  stages  of  his  passion.  The 
chasuble,  or  outward  vestment,  represents  the  purple 
garment  with  which  he  was  clothed  as  a  mock  king; 
upon  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  cross,  to  represent 
that  which  Christ  bore  on  his  sacred  shoulders ;  lastly, 
the  priest's  tonsure  or  crown,  is  to  represent  the  crovm 
of  thorns  which  our  Saviour  wore.  Moreover,  as  in  the 
old  law,  the  priests,  that  were  wont  to  officiate  in  sacred 
functions,  had,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  vestments 
assigned  for  that  purpose,  as  well  for  the  greater  decency 
and  solemnity  of  the  divine  worship,  as  to  signify  and 
represent  the  virtues  which  God  required  of  his  minis- 
ters, so  it  was  proper  that  in  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament  Christ's  ministers  should  in  their  sacred  func- 
tions be  distinguished  in  like  manner  from  the  laity  by 
their  sacred  vestments,  which  might  also  represent  the 
virtues  which  (vod  requires  in  them :  thus  the  amice, 
which  is  first  put  upon  the  head,  represents  divine  hope, 
which  the  apostle  calls  the  helmet  of  salvation ;  the  alb. 
innocence  of  life ;  the  girdle,  with  which  the  loins  are 
begirt,  purity  and  chastity ;  the  maniple,  which  is  put 
on  the  left  arm,  patient  suffering  of  the  labors  of  this 
mortal  life ;  the  stole,  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ,  to  be 
borne  in  this  life,  in  order  to  a  happy  immortality ;  in 
fine,  the  chasuble,  which  is  uppermost,  and  covers  all  the 
rest,  represents  the  virtue  of  charity.  In  these  vest- 
ments the  Church  makes  use  of  five  colors,  viz.  the  white 
on  the  feasU  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  the 
angels,  and  of  the  saints  that  were  not  martyrs;  the  red 
on  the  feasts  of  Pentecost,  of  the  invention  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  cross,  and  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  the 
riolfty  which  is  the  penitential  color,  in  the  penitential 
times  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  upon  vigils  and  ember 
days;  the^r^m  on  most  of  the  other  Sundays  and  fcrias 
throughout  the  year;  and  the  black  on  Good  Friday, 
and  in  the  masses  for  the  dead.  We  make  a  reverence 
to  the  altar  upon  which  mass  is  said,  because  it  is  the 
seat  of  these  divine  mysteries,  and  a  figure  of  Christ, 
who  is  not  only  our  priest  and  sacrifice,  but  our  altar  too, 
inasmuch  as  we  offer  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  through 
him.  Upon  the  altar  we  always  have  a  crucifix,  that, 
as  the  mass  is  said  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion 
and  death,  both  priest  and  people  may  have  before  their 
eyes,  during  this  sacrifice,  the  image  that  [.uts  them  in 


mind  of  his  paasion  and  death.  And  there  are  alwari 
lighted  candles  upon  the  altar  during  mass,  as  well  to 
honor  the  victory  and  triumph  of  our  Great  King  (which 
is  there  celebrated)  by  these  lights,  which  are  tokens  of 
our  joy  and  of  hit  glory,  as  to  denote  the  light  of  faith, 
with  which  we  are  to  approach  to  him. 

**  The  priest  who  is  to  celebrate  maas  most  previoorir 
confess  all  his  mortal  sins,  in  order  that  he  may  feel 
morally  sure  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  since  for  the 
recovery  of  that  state  by  such  as  have  once  fallen  from 
it,  confession,  or  contrition,  if  confession  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, is  absolutely  necessary-.  Confession  is  unattain- 
able when  there  is  no  confessor,  or  when  there  b  none 
but  an  excommunicated  person,  or  one  whoee  powers 
have  expired,  or  whose  powers  do  not  extend  to  jibsolu- 
tion  from  the  particular  sins  of  which  the  penitent  is 
guilty,  or  one  who  is  justly  suspected  of  having  betni3red 
the  secrets  of  confession,  or  who  requires  an  interpreter, 
or  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  confession  without 
manifest  inconvenience  from  distance,  badness  of  the 
roads,  inclemency  of  the  season,  or  the  murmurs  of  the 
congregation  impatient  for  mass.  Even  if  any  of  tbeae 
reasons  can  be  pleaded,  no  unconfeseed  priest  ought  to 
celebrate  mass  unless  he  be  compelled  by  menaces  of 
death,  or  through  fear  that  a  sick  person  may  die  with- 
out receiving  the  viaticumy  or  to  avoid  scandal  when  a 
congregation  is  waiting,  or  to  finish  a  mass  in  which 
another  priest  has  been  accidentally  intemipted.  If  m 
priest,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  should  recoOeci 
that  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  excommunicated  or 


suspended,  or  that  the  place  in  which  he  is  celebrating 
it  is  interdicted,  he  roust  quit  the  altar,  unless  he  has 
I  already  consecrated  the  host ;  and  even  if  he  has  done 
I  so,  or  any  fear  of  scandal  induces  him  to  proceed  (as  it 
is  morally  impossible  but  that  some  such  fear  must 
arise),  he  must  perform  an  act  of  contrition,  and  make  a 
firm  resolution  to  confess,  if  in  his  power,  on  the  yerr 
same  day.  No  priest,  withotit  committing  venial  or 
perhaps  mortal  sin,  can  celebrate  mass  before  he  has  re- 
cited matins  and  lauds,  unless  from  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministering the  viaticum  to  the  dying,  or  of  exhorting 
such  a  one  during  the  night,  from  pressure  of  confes- 
sions on  a  holiday,  or  to  quiet  murmurs  among  the  con- 
gregation. It  is  a  mortal  sin  for  a  priest  intending  to 
say  mass  to  taste  food,  drink,  or  medicine  after  the  pre- 
ceding midnight.  Even  an  involuntary  transgresnoo 
of  such  rules  is  a  mortal  sin ;  so  that  a  priest  offends  in 
that  degree  if  he  celebrates  mass  after  having  been 
forced  to  eat  or  drink  the  smallest  morsel  or  drop  while 
the  hour  of  midnight  is  striking,  or  a  single  moment  af- 
terwards. The  exceptions  are— 1.  To  save  the  profa- 
nation of  the  host;  thus,  if  a  heretic  is  about  to  profiuw 
the  host,  and  there  be  no  one  else  by  who  can  otherwise 
prevent  it,  a  priest,  although  not  fasting,  may  swallow 
it  without  sin.  2.  When  a  priest  has  so  iar  proceeded 
in  mass  that  he  cannot  stop,  as  when  water  has  been 
accidentally  put  into  the  chalice  instead  of  wine,  and  he 
does  not  perceive  it  till  he  has  swallowed  it,  or  when  be 
recollects  after  consecradon  that  he  is  not  fasting.  8. 
When,  after  having  performed  the  iaraboj  he  perceives 
any  scattered  fragments  of  hosts,  provided  he  be  still  at 
the  altar,  these  he  may  eat.  4.  To  prevent  scandal, 
such  as  a  suspicion  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  the 
night  before.  5.  To  administer  the  viattcutn,  6.  To 
finish  a  mass  commenced  by  another  priest,  and  acci- 
dentally intemipted.  7.  When  he  is  dispensed.  It  is 
rety  probably  a  mortal  sin,  by  authorities,  to  celebrate 
mass  before  dawn.  So  also  mass  must  not  be  celebrated 
after  noon,  and  never,  unless  for  the  dying,  on  Good 
Friday.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  celebrate  mass  without 
the  necessaiy  vestments  and  onmments,  or  with  unooo- 
secrated  vestments,  etc,  unless  in  cases  of  the  uttermost 
necessity.  These  vestments  lose  theb  consecraticMi  if 
any  portion  has  been  torn  off  and  sewed  on  again,  not 
if  they  are  repaired  before  absolute  disjunction,  even  if 
it  be  by  a  downright  patch.  No  worn-out  consecrated 
vestment  should  be  applied  to  any  other  purpoae ;  but  it 
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should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  in  some  place 
in  which  they  will  not  be  trampled  on.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  very  wise  distinction,  the  precious 
metals  which  have  served  profane  uses  may  be  applied 
to  ucred  purposes,  after  having  been  passed  through 
the  nre,  which  changes  their  very  nature  by  fusion.    No 
dispensation  has  ever  yet  been  granted  by  any  pope  to 
qtuilify  the  rigid  precept  enjoining  the  necessity  of  an 
altar  for  mass;  and  thb  must  have  been  consecrated  by 
a  bishop,  not  by  a  simple  priest,  unless  through  dispen- 
sation from  the  holy  father  himself.    Three  napkins  are 
strictly  necessary ;  two  may  suffice  if  such  be  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  country— one  in  very  urgent  cases; 
and  even  that,  provided  it  be  whole  and  clean,  may  be 
unconsecrated ;  but  a  lighted  taper  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count be  dispensed  with,  even  to  secure  the  receipt  of 
the  maHcum  by  a  dying  roan.    Mass  must  stop  if  the 
Uper  be  extinguished  and  another  cannot  be  obtained. 
On  that  account  a  lamp  should  be  kept  burning  day  and 
night  before  every  altar  on  which  the  host  is  deposited ; 
and  those  to  whom  the  care  of  this  lamp  appertains  com- 
mit a  mortal  sin  if  they  neglect  it  for  one  whole  day. 
In  no  case  must  a  woman  be  allowed  to  assist  a  priest 
at  the  altar.    Certain  prevalent  superstitions  during  the 
celebration  of  mass  are  forbidden— such  as  picking  up 
from  the  ground,  during  the  tanctus  of  the  mass  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  boxwood  consecrated  on  that  day,  infusing 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  neither  more  nor  less, 
in  spring  water,  and  drinking  the  water  as  a  cure  for 
the  colic;  keeping  the  mouth  open  during  the  sanctus 
in  the  mass  for  the  dead,  as  a  charm  against  mad  dogs; 
writing  the  tanctus  on  a  piece  of  virgin  parchment,  and 
wearing  it  as  an  amulet ;  saying  mass  for  twenty  Fri- 
days running  as  a  security  against  dying  without  con- 
fession, contrition,  full  satisfaction,  and  communion,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  heaven  thirty  days  af- 
ter decease ;  ordering  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
said  in  certain  churches  by  way  of  divination.     If  a  fly 
or  a  spider  fall  into  the  cup  before  consecration,  a  fresh 
cup  should  be  pn»vided ;  if  after  consecration,  it  should 
be  swallowed,  if  that  can  be  done  without  repugnance 
or  danger,  otherwise  it  should  be  removed,  washed  with 
wine,  burned  after  mass,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the 
sacristy.     There  are  some  nice  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  case  of  the  accidental  fall  of  a  host  among  the 
clothes  of  a  female  communicant;  if  the  wafer  fall  on  a 
napkin,  it  suffices  that  the  napkin  be  washed  by  a  sub- 
deacon  ;  but  if  it  be  stained  by  no  more  than  a  suigle 
drop  of  wine,  the  office  must  be  performed  by  a  priest. 

In  the  celebration  of  mass  the  priest  wears  peculiar 
vestments,  five  in  number— two  of  linen,  called  "  amice" 
and  *'alb;''  and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs,  called 
**  roaniple.*"  "  stole,"  and  "  chasuble,"  the  alb  being  girt 
with  a  cincture  of  flaxen  or  silken  conL  The  color  of 
these  vestments  varies  with  the  occasion,  five  colors  be- 
ing employed  on  different  occasions — white,  red,  green, 
purple  or  violet,  and  black ;  and  they  are  often  richly 
embroidered  with  silk  or  thread  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  occasionally  with  precious  stones.  The  priest  is 
required  to  celebrate  the  mass  fasting,  and,  unless  by 
apecial  dispensation,  is  only  permitted  to  offer  it  once  in 
the  day,  except  on  Christmas  day,  when  three  masses 
may  be  celebrated. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Rucharistic 
8C»rvice,  called  in  Greek  Theia  Ijeitourgia  (The  Divine 
Liturgy),  differs  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  in  the  wording 
of  most  of  its  prayers,  and  in  its  accompanying  ceremo- 
nial, from  the  mass  of  the  Latin  Church  [see  Liturgy]  ; 
but  the  only  differences  which  have  any  importance  as 
bewaring  upon  doctrine,  are  their  use  of  leavened  bread 
instead  of  unleavened ;  their  more  frequent  celebration 
of  the  "  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,"  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made:  the  Latin  use  of  private  mass- 
es, in  which  the  priest  alone  communicates ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  much  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
rhe  Latin  Church.  The  sacred  vestments,  too,  of  the 
Clrcck  and  Eastern  rites  differ  notably  from  those  of  the 


Latin ;  and  in  some  of  the  former— as,  for  example,  the 
Armenian — a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  altar  during  that 
part  of  the  service  in  which  the  consecration  takes  place, 
which  is  only  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  communion. 
The  service  sometimes  used  on  shipboard,  and  improp- 
erly called  Missa  Sicca  (Dry  Mass),  consists  simply  of 
the  reading  of  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  but  without  any 
consecration  of  the  elements.  It  was  resorted  to  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  the  danger  of  spilling  the  sacred  ele- 
ments, owing  to  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  ship.  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  Missa  Xautica  (Ship  Mass).  (For 
detailed  information  on  the  practices  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  see  John  (vlen  King,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  [London,  1772,  4to].  For  the 
Eastern  Church  generally,  see  Neale,  Eastern  Church  : 
Introduction,) 

Frequency  of  the  Mass,—**  At  first,"  says  Walcott  (p. 
866),  "celebration  occurred  only  on  Sundays  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
1) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  after  the  2d  cen- 
tury, the  Western  Christians  communicated  on  Sundays, 
and  Wednesdajrs,  and  Fridays.  Jn  the  4th  century  the 
Greek  Churoh  added  Saturday ;  now  it  maintains  daily 
celebration.  St.  Augustine  says  that  the  practice  dif- 
fered in  various  countries;  in  some  celebration  was  daily, 
in  others  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  but  in  some  on 
Sunday  only;  the  daily  celebration  was  practiced  in  Af- 
rica, Spain,  and  at  Constantinople ;  in  the  6th  century  it 
was  generaL  St.  Ambrose  mentions  three  celebrarions 
in  the  week,  St.  Francis  one  daily  mass  at  Rome.  After 
the  6th  century  priesu  were  allowed  on  certain  days, 
called  Polyliturgic,  to  celebrate  twice.  Pope  Deusde- 
dit  first  enjoined  a  second  mass  in  a  day;  Alexander  1 
permitted  a  priest  to  celebrate  only  once  a  day ;  Leo  IV 
forbade  private  nnasses,  but  stiU  there  were  several  fes- 
tivals besides  Christmas  when  the  priest  said  mass  three 
times  in  a  day;  Leo  III  sometimes  celebrated  seven  or 
eight  times  in  twelve  hours,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  11th  century  that  Alexander  III  directed 
that  the  same  priest  should  say  no  more  than  one  mass 
on  the  same  day,  Christmas  excepted.  The  Ckmncil  of 
Seligenstadt  forbade  a  priest  to  exceed  saying  more 
than  three  masses  in  a  day.  From  the  6th  century 
these  repeated  masses  said  by  some  priest  may  be  dated, 
when  private  masses  were  not  in  common  use,  and  were 
permitted  (as  St.  Leo  says)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  need 
of  crowds  of  communicants,  and  he  calls  it  a  form  of 
tradition  from  the  fathers.  At  length,  when  the  press- 
ure no  longer  existed  in  the  8th  century,  there  were 
four  masses  at  Christmas,  two  on  the  Circumcision,  and 
three  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  day,  and  on  Maundy- 
Thursday.  In  France  every  priest  was  allowed  to  say 
two  masses  a  day  in  Holy  Week.  Three  masses  were 
said  on  St.  John  Baptist':)  day :  one  in  the  eve,  in  com- 
mcmorat  ion  of  h is  being  t  he  lord's  messenger ;  a  second  on 
his  feast,  in  memorial  of  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan ;  and 
the  third  because  he  was  a  Nazarit«  from  his  birth.  In 
1222,  in  England,  mass  might  be  said  by  a  priest  twice 
on  the  same  day,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  in  the  offices 
of  the  dead.  The  three  Christmas  masses  were  in  hon- 
or of  CHirist,  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  his 
spiritual  birlh  in  Christians,  and  his  nativity  of  a  wom- 
an. A  restriction  by  the  Council  of  Autun  (613)  was 
in  force  until  the  10th  century,  against  celebration  by  a 
priest  at  the  same  altar  twice  in  one  day,  or  where  pon- 
tifical mass  had  been  said.  Priests  who  celebrated  more 
than  once  collected  all  the  ablutions  of  their  fingers  in 
one  chalice,  and  the  contents  being  emptied  into  a  cup, 
were  drank  at  the  last  mass  by  a  deacon,  clerk,  or  lay- 
man in  a  state  of  grace  or  innocent.  The  day  when  no 
mass  was  offered,  except  that  of  the  Mass  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified,  was  called  a  liturgic  The  Holy  Oramu- 
nion  was  celebrated  at  first  at  night,  or,  as  Pliny  says, 
before  daybreak,  and  TertuUian  calls  the  meeting  the 
Night  invocation,  or  that  before  light.  But  in  time 
the  Church  prescribed  the  mass  to  be  said  in  tierce  of 
festivals,  but  always  after  tierce  in  England  in  1322 ;  on 
coDunon  days  at  sexts;  in  Lent  and  on  fasts  at  nones^ 
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or  8  P.M.  In  the  I^Iiddle  A^^  the  ni^hUy  celebrations 
were  permitted  on  ChrUtmaa  eve,  on  Easter  eve,  on  St. 
.lohn  Bapti»t*Sf  principally  in  France,  and  Saturdays  in 
Kmber  weeks,  when  ordinations  were  held ;  and  Easter 
and  Pentecost  on  the  hallowring  of  the  candle.  In  1488 
archbishop  Bourchier,  from  rejjard  to  his  infirmity,  re- 
ceived permission  to  celebrate  in  the  afternoon.  Belitb 
says  each  day  had  its  mass,  commencing  on  Sunday; 
those  of  Holy  Trinity,  Charity,  Wisdom,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Angels,  Holy  Cross,  and  St.  Mary,  and  that  at  Rome.  In 
the  province  of  Ravenna  the  mass  of  Easter  eve  was 
not  said  until  after  midnight.  He  adds  that  the  Greek 
Church  excommunicated  all  who  failed  to  partake  of 
the  Eucharist  for  three  Sundays.     See  Invitatory. 

Literature, — The  most  noted  writers  on  this  subject 
are  Bona,  Gerbert,  Gavanti,  Bintenm,  Augusti.  Be- 
sides these,  see  Bochart,  Traite  de  sacriHce  de  la  Mette; 
Derodon,  A«  Tombeau  de  la  Mes$e ;  Du  Moulin,  Pra- 
tique des  ceremonief  de  la  Messe ;  Fechtius,  De  orig,  et 
aupersiilione  Missarum;  Jaeger,  Suppotitio  mis$a  sa- 
aificio ;  KUlian,  Tract,  de  sacrijicio  miuatico  (Roman 
Cath.) ;  Kosling,  Lithurg,  VorUs,  H,  d,  heiL  Metse  (2d 
ed.);  Michaclis,  Frohnleichnahm  u,  Mesiopfer;  GrHser. 
Die  rOnu'KathoL  Lit,  (Halle,  1829) ;  Hirscher,  Mista 
yenuina  notio  (Tub.  1821) ;  Moniay,  De  doctrine  de  VEu- 
charistie  quand  et  par  quels  degies  la  nwue  s*est  introduite 
a  aa  place ;  Bauer,  Prufung  der  Griinde ;  Baur,  Gegeri' 
satz  des  Katholicismus  u,  Protestantistnus  (Tub.  1886, 2d 
edit,) ;  Baier,  Syinbolik  der  rum,'Katkol.  Kirche  (Leip- 
stc,  1854) ;  Anderson,  The  Mast  (Loud.  1851, 12mo);  Ma- 
gut  re.  One  Hundred  Dejects  of  the  Mass ;  Meager,  Popish 
Mass  celebrated  by  Heathen  Priests;  ^^Yxxihy^  Absurdity 
and  Idolatry  of  the  Mass ;  Bible  and  Missal^  ch.  i  v ;  Bos- 
suet's  Variations^  voL  i ;  Stegel,  Christliche  A  Uerthumer 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv,  s.  v.  Messe) ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  n- 
tiquities;  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoh  s.  v.;  Coleman,  Christ, 
A  ntiq, ;  Willet,  Synop,  Pap,  (ed.  Cumming,  Lond.  1862) ; 
Forbes,  Considerations^  ii,  562 ;  English  Rev,  x,  844 ;  Ret- 
rospective  Rev.  xii,  70;  Westm,  Rev,  1866  (July),  p.  95; 
Christian  Ch,  Rev,  1866  (April),  p.  16  sq.;  Evangel,  Qu, 
Rev,  1869  (Jan.),  p.  86;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1866 
(Jan.),  p.  63 ;  New  Englander,  1869.  p.  626 ;  Haag,  Les 
Dogmes  Chr^tiennes  (see  Index) ;  Hagenbach,  Disf.  of 
Doctrines  (see  Index,  vol.  ii) ;  Cramp,  Text'Book  of  Pope- 
ry ;  Blunt,  Did,  of  Hist,  and  Doctr,  TheoL  s.  v. ;  Eadie, 
Ecclesiast,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikony  s.  v. 
Messe. 

Mass  Penny,  a  conventional  name  for  the  offering 
made  by  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral. 

Mass  Priests,  mercenaries  hired  at  a  certain  sum, 
who  undertook  an  immoderate  number  of  annals  or  tren- 
tals,  and  were  unable  to  say  them,  and  sold  them  to  be 
offered  by  others.  This  abuse  was  forbidden  in  1236  by 
archbishop  Edmund's  Constitutions  (2).  In  960  the 
mass  priest  was  the  secular,  and  the  minister  priest  the 
conventual,  and  this  is  the  earliest  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Mas'sa  (Heb.  Massn\  K^^,  a  lij^ing  up,  as  often  ; 
Sept.  Matraif),  one  of  the  sons  of  Inhmael  (B.C.  post 
2061),  who  became  the  progenitor  of  an  Arabian  clan 
((ien.  XXV,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  30).  The  tribe  is  usually, 
and  not  improbably,  compared  with  the  Masani  (Ma- 
trovoi,  Ptol.  V,  19,  2),  inhabiting  the  Arabian  desert  to- 
wards Babylonia,  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Mason,  a 
nomad  tribe  of  Mesopotamia  (Pliny,  //.  iV.  vi,  30).  This 
woiUd  confirm  Forster's  theory  that  the  twelve  sons  of 
I^hmael  peopled  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
( Geogr.  of  A  rabia,  i,  284 ).  As  Dumah  is  named  in  con- 
nection with  Seir  (Isa.  xxi,  11),  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  that  Massa  was  a  kingdom  of  con- 
siderable size,  possibly  reigned  over  by  king  I^muel 
(Prov.  XXX,  1,  K'tSan,  "  the  prophecy").  See  Lkmuei^ 
Hitzig  arbitrarily  locates  Dumah  in  wady  cl-Kora, 
about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Akabah,  and  then  places 
Massa  between  it  and  Mount  Seir  (teller's  Jahrbuch, 
1844,  p.  288).     See  Dumah. 


Massa  Candida,  the  name  given  to  300  Chris- 
tians who,  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  and  in 
the  time  of  bishop  Cyprian,  were  put  to  death  by  being 
burned  in  a  lime-kiln.  The  name  Massa,  says  Augus- 
tine, was  given  them  "  ob  numeri  multitudinero,"  and 
that  of  ctmdida  ^ob  causae  fulgorem."  Baronius* re- 
marks :  "  Dicti  sunt  hi  Massa  Candida,  eo  quod  in  for> 
nace  calcaria  martyrium  consumarint."  Vincentius  Bel- 
lovacensis,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  the  Mama 
Candida  as  '*  locus  apud  Carthaginem,  in  quo  sub  Impe- 
ratoribus  gentilibus  et  in  Christianos  sevientibus  fovea 
erat  calce  plena,  in  quam  Christian  i  gentilium  Diis  sa- 
criticare  renuentes  pfecipitabantur.**  Augustine  also  uses 
the  expression,  **  Uticensis  Massa  Candida,**  which  Ban>- 
nius  explains :  *'  Utic»  pnecipue  agebatur  horum  solem^ 
nitas,  atque  ca  de  causa  S.  Augustinus  Massam  candi- 
dam  Uticeusem  diet  am  esse  refert."  Aurelius  Prudoi- 
tius  Clemens  refers  to  the  Massa  Candida  in  his  hymn 
on  Sl  Cyprian  {Lib,  Persistephanon,  Hymn  xiii)  in  the 
following  glowing  description: 

**  Fama  refert  foveam  camp!  in  medio  patere  jussam, 
Calce  vaporifera  Sommos  prope  margines  refertsm 
SaxH  rec«)Cta  vomont  Ignem  mvensqae  pnlvia  ardet, 
Urere  tacta  potcns :  et  mortlfer  ex  odore  flatns. 
Appositaro  memorant  aram,  fovea  stetisse  anmms. 
Lege  sub  hac  sails  aut  micaro,  lecnr  ant  snis  Utareut 
ChHsticoIe,  ant  medin  sponte  Irmerent  in  Ima  fosse 
Prosilnere  alacres  cnrso  rapldo  simol  trecentl. 
Gnrgite  pulvereo  mersos  llqnor  aridus  voravit, 
Pnecipitemqne  globam  ftindo  tenns  implicavit  Ima 
Corpora  candor  nabet,  candor  vehit  ad  snpema  meofff. 
Candida  Massa  dehinc  did  memit  per  omne  scclom.** 

The  festival  is  commemorated  Aug.  24. — Herxog,  Real- 
Encyklopddie,  ix,  142. 

MassagStae,  an  ancient  nomadic  people,  who  in- 
habited the  broad  steppes  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Araxes  or  Jax- 
artcs.  Herodotus  says  that  they  had  a  community  of 
wives ;  that  they  sacrificed  and  devoured  their  aged  peo- 
ple ;  that  they  worshipped  the  sun,  and  offered  hones 
to  him;  that  they  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
herds,  and  on  fish ;  and  fought  on  horseback  and  on  loot 
with  lance,  bow,  and  double-edged  axe.  Cyrus  b  said 
to  have  lost  his  life  in  fighting  against  them,  RC.  630. 
Niebuhr  and  Bcickh  are  of  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Mongolian, but  Humboldt  and  others,  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  or  Aryan  family. 

Mas'sah  (Heb.  Massah',  n©r,  /rMf/,  as  often ;  Sept, 
irupaandQ,  iriipa ;  Vulg.  fentatio),  a  name  given  to  the 
spot  in  Rephidim  where  the  Israelites  provoked  Jeho- 
vah by  murmuring  for  want  of  water ;  otherwise  called 
Mekiuah  (Exod.  xvii,  7;  DeuLvi,  16;  ix,  22;  xxviii, 
8).  The  name  also  occurs  (in  the  Heb.),  with  mention 
t>f  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it,  in  Psa.  xcv,  8, 
9,  and  its  Greek  equivalent  in  Heb.  iii,  8. 

Massalians  (from  "pbscia)  or  Messalians,  also 
called  Enthusiasts,  were  a  sect  which  sprung  up  about 
the  year  A.D.  860,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius.  They  were  mainly  roaming  mendicant  monks, 
and  flourished  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  They  main- 
tained that  men  have  two  souls,  a  celestial  and  a  dia- 
bolical; and  that  the  latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer. 
They  consequently  conceived  the  Christian  life  as  an 
uuintermitt^  prayer,  despised  the  moral  law  ai;d  the 
sacraments,  and  claimed  to  enjoy  perfection.  The  Gos- 
pel histon'  they  declared  a  mere  allegon-.  But  tbey 
concealed  their  pantheistic  mysticism  and  antinomian- 
ism  under  external  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
From  those  wonls  of  our  Lord, "  Labor  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,**  it  is  said  that  they  concluded  they  ought 
not  to  do  any  work  to  get  their  bread.  We  may  sup- 
pose, says  Dr.  Jortin,  that  this  sect  did  not  last  long; 
that  these  sluggards  were  soon  star\'e<l  out  of  the  worid; 
or,  rather,  that  cold  and  hunger  sharpened  their  wits, 
and  taught  them  to  be  better  interpreters  of  Scripture. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century*  the  Church  dis- 
covered th^  real  tendency  of  the  Massalians,  jukI  they 
were  sorely  persecuted ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  opfx^ 
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rition,  they  perpetuated  themselves  to  the  7th  century, 
and  reappeared  in  the  Kuchites  and  BogomUes  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  See  Buck,  TheoU  IHct.  s.  v.;  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  240-247 ;  Schaff,  CL  Hist,  ii,  199. 

MasaariuB,  a  chamberlain  of  the  massa  communU, 
which  was  the  common  fund  of  a  cathedral 

Masseketh.    See  Talmud. 

Massi'as  {"Siaaaiac  v.  r.  'Aaaiiac),  gi^^n  (1  Eedr. 
ix,  22)  in  place  of  the  I^aasskiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ileb. 
list  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Massie,  James  William,  D.D.,  LI^D.,  a  minister 
of  the  En^liiih  Independents,  for  some  time  engaged  in 
the  mi.Hsionary  field,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1799.  lie 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  by  Dr.  Bogue,  and  went 
out  as  a  mi^ionary  to  India.  After  laboring  there  a  few 
years  he  returtied  to  Great  Britain,  was  pastor  for  a  time 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  and  subsequently  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  Salford,  England,  from  which  latter  place  he  re- 
moved to  London,  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Deeply  interested  in  all  the  public 
movements  of  the  day,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Union  and  Emancipation  societies  formed  during 
the  late  war  in  the  United  States.  He  visited  this 
c<»untry  several  times,  and  was  twice  delegated  from  the 
Independents  to  our  Congregationalists  and  Presbyte- 
rians. He  died  at  Kingston,  Ireland,  May  8, 1869.  Dr. 
Massie  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which 
were  Continental  India  (1839,  2  vols.  8vo;  1840,  2  vols. 
8v«) : — RecoUedions,  illustrating  the  Rdu/ion^  etc.,  of  the 
Hindus  (2  vols.) : —  The  Nonconformists^  Plea  for  Free- 
dom  of  Education  (1847)  '.—  The  Evangelical  A  Uiance^  its 
Origin  ami  Developtnent  (1847) : — Liberty  of  Conscience 
illust rated f  etc.  (1847)  : — Social  Improvement  among  the 
Working  Classes  affecting  the  entire  Body  Politic  (1849) : 
— Slavery  the  Crinte  and  Curse  of  A  tnerica  ( 1852) : — 
The  Contrast — War  and  Christianity:  Martial  Evils 
and  their  Remedy  (1855)  i— Christ  a  Uamer  (1858)  :— 
Revivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,,  Documents^  and  Correspond- 
ence (1859-00)  I— Revival  Work  (1860)  -.—The  A  merican 
Crisis  in  Relation  to  the  Anti-slavery  Cause  (1862):— 
A  merica^  the  Origin  of  her  present  Conflict ;  her  Pros- 
pect for  the  Slave,  and  her  Claim  for  A  nti-slavery  Sym- 
pathyy  illustrated  by  Incidents  of  Travel  during  a  Tour 
in  the  Summer  of  1863  throughout  the  United  States 
(1864) ;  etc 

Massieu,  Guillaumb,  a  learned  French  writer, 
was  bom  April  13, 1665,  at  Caen,  where  he  finbhed  his 
classical  studies.  At  sixteen  he  began  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  As  he  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil,  the  Jesuits  desired  to  attach  him  to 
their  onler,  and  sent  him  to  Kennes  to  teach  rhetoric,  de- 
signing him  ultimately  for  the  professorship  of  theology ; 
but  his  studies  were  not  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and,  his 
love  for  belles-lettres  far  exceeding  that  for  theology, 
he  forsook  the  society  after  he  had  actually  joined  it, 
and  retumed  to  the  world.  His  remarkable  gifts  soon 
gained  him  friends,  and  he  found  work  as  an  instructttr. 
While  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  abbot 
De  Tourreil,  whom  he  aided  in  translating  the  works  of 
Demosthenes;  through  his  induence  also  he  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1705,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  professor  royal  of  the  (ireek 
language  in  the  College  of  France,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  held 
the  position  by  his  profound  knowledge  and  a  pure  and 
delicate  taste.  In  1714  the  French  Academy  was  opened 
to  him.  His  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  academy.  Having  translated 
Pindar,  he  naturally  defended  the  writers  of  antiquity 
against  the  attacks  of  Perrault  and  of  Lamothe.  The 
Memoires  de  CA  cademie  des  Inscriptions  (vol.  i,  ii,  and 
lit)  contain  a  ^reat  number  of  dissertations  from  the 
abb(^  Massieu.  They  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  al- 
though they  are  more  dbtinguished  for  delicacy  of  finish 
than  for  profound  emdition ;   the  principal  are,  Ltes 


Grdces,  Lei  HespirideSy  Les  Boudiers  vot\fSf  Les  Ser- 
ments  chez  les  A  ncienSy  and  a  ParaUsle  entre  Homire  et 
Platon,  His  most  valuable  work  is  VHistoire  de  la 
Poesie  Franfoise,  a  partir  du  onzikme  siecle,  Massieu 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  literary  men  who 
are  obliged  all  tlirough  life  to  maintain  an  incessant 
stmggle  with  poverty.  In  his  old  age  he  suffered  many 
bodily  grievances,  and  two  cataracts  deprived  him  of 
his  sight.  He  rendered  valuable  ser\'ice  to  Biblical  lit- 
erature by  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  (Jreek 
(printed  at  Paris,  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo).  He  died  Sept. 
26,  1722,  at  Paris.  —  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate j  voL 
xxxiv,  8.  V. 

Massiliana,  a  school  of  theologians  in  Southern 
Gaul,  who,  about  the  year  425,  with  John  Cassian  of 
Marseilles  {Massilia),  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  at  their 
head,  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  divine 
grace  and  the  human  will,  maiutoined  that  God  works 
differently  in  different  men,  and  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  as  a  vain  speculation  of  mischievous 
tendency.  They  were  called  at  first  Massilians ;  after- 
wards, by  scholastic  writers,  Semi-Pelagians;  although, 
far  from  taking  that  name  themselves,  they  rejected  all 
connection  with  Pelagianism.  Cassian  recognised  the 
universal  corruption  of  human  nature  as  a  consequence 
of  the  first  transgression,  and  recognised  grace  as  well 
as  justification  in  the  sense  of  Sl  Augustine,  whom  he 
opposed  on  the  question  of  election.  See  Kiddle,  EccL 
Chron, ;  Eilen,  Theol.  Diet. ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,  ii.  261,  027-630;  Schaff,  Ch. 
Hist,  iii,  859  sq. ;  Wiggers,  Gesch.  des  Semi-Pelagiams- 
musj  ii,  7  sq. ;  Guericke,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  391  sq. ;  Neander, 
HisL  of  Christian  Dogmas,  ii,  375 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctr,  vol.  L     Sec  Skmi-Pki^giaks  and  Cassianus. 

Massillon,  Jban  Baptistfe,  prominent  among  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  the  French  lioman  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  at  Hi^res,  in  Provence,  June  24, 1603. 
His  father  was  a  notary  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  at  first  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession, 
but  subsequently  allowed  him  to  receive  the  instmc- 
tions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  the  young  man  joined  that  order. 
Soon  after,  f<irsaking  the  world  altogether,  he  entered 
an  abbey  under  the  nde  of  \jbl  Trappe.  Here,  however, 
his  talenta  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop,  after- 
wards cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  induced  him  to  re-enter 
the  Oratory,  in  which  he  soon  achieved  great  eminence. 
Yet  his  success  was  more  the  fmit  of  labor  than  of  spon- 
taneous genius,  and  his  last  efforts  are  much  superior  to 
his  first.  In  1696  he  went  to  Paris  as  principal  of  the 
Seminary  of  St  Magloire,  the  renowned  school  of  the 
Oratory.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
morals,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  pulpit  orator,  the 
delivery  of  his  **  Ecclesiastical  conferences"  to  ecclesias- 
tical students  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  developing 
his  talent.  He  admired  the  austere  eloquence  of  Bour- 
daloue,  but  chose  for  himself  a  different  style,  character- 
ized by  profound  pathos,  and  an  insight  into  the  mof^t 
secret  motives  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  shortly 
noted  as  the  preacher  of  repentance  and  penitence;  and 
it  was  declared  by  able  contemporaries  of  his  sermons 
that  "  they  reach  the  heart,  and  produce  their  due  ef- 
fects with  much  more  certainty  than  all  the  logic  of 
I  Bourdaloue."  He  delivered  the  customary  Lent  ser- 
mons at  Montpellier  in  1698,  and  the  following  year  at 
Paris.  The  latter  were  warmly  applauded,  and  induced 
the  king  to  invite  Massillon  to  preach  the  "Advent**  at 
court.  On  this  occasion  king  Louis  XIV  paid  him  the 
highest  compliments.  He  said,  "I  have  heard  many 
talented  preachers  in  my  chapel  before,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  them ;  but  every  time  I  hear  you,  I  feel 
much  displeased  with  myself.**  He  again  preached  the 
I^nt  sermons  before  the  court  during  the  years  1701  to 
1704,  but  afterwards  he  received  no  calls  to  appear  be- 
fore them  until  the  death  of  the  king :  so  fearless  and 
plain-tfpoken  a  preacher  v/ould  have  been  ill  suited  to 
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the  giDant  and  proflij^ate  court  of  **  the  great  king."  At 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  MaasiUon  was  requested  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon ;  in  other  words,  to  pronounce 
a  eulogy  of  this  prince.  This  was  an  arduous  task  for 
the  uncourtierlike  preacher ;  yet  he  undertook  it,  and  in 
his  discourse  lauded  the  fame  and  piety  of  the  king,  yet 
deplored  the  evils  suffered  by  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  and  the  looseness  of  morals.  Invited  now 
to  preach  the  Lent  sermons  before  the  young  king, 
Louis  XV,  then  but  eight  years  of  age,  he  took  advan> 
tage  of  the  occasion  to  censure  the  manners  of  the  court ; 
and  morality,  rather  than  the  passion  of  Christ,  formed 
the  subject  of  his  sermons.  These  are  ten  in  number, 
and  being  short,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  youth  of 
his  royal  hearer,  are  known  under  the  name  of  A«  petite 
ciirime.  In  1717  Massillon  became  bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  in  1719  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Two 
years  after  he  preached  at  St.  Denis  the  funenU  sermon 
of  the  duchess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,  daughter 
of  the  elector  of  Palatinate,  and  mother  of  the  regent. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  six  Oraisons 
Funebres,  Thereafter  he  remained  quietly  in  his  diocese, 
diligently  fultilltng  his  pastoral  duties  until  his  death. 
Les3  ambitious  than  linssuet,  he  did  not  wish  to  remain 
connected  with  the  court,  or  in  any  way  to  take  part  in 
temporal  affairs.  His  life  was  a  model  of  Christian  vir- 
tue and  gentleness ;  he  never  disputed  against  any  but 
intidels,  and  the  Koman  Catholics  will  not  forgive  him 
for  having,  in  his  eulogy  of  Louis  XIV,  after  praising 
this  monarch  for  hU  efforts  to  destroy  heresy,  alluded  to 
the  massacre  of  St,  liortholomew^s  eve  and  pronounced 
it  a  hU)ody  wrong^  to  be  ever  condemned  in  the  name  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  humanity.  Preaching  from  the 
fuhiess  of  his  heart,  he  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
those  he  addressed,  but  spoke  to  them  with  nobleness  of 
purpose  in  all  simplicity  and  fervor.  He  carefully  in- 
structed the  clergy  of  his  diocese  by  holding  numerous 
conferences  and  by  synodal  discourses.  He  died  Sept. 
18, 1742.  D'Alembert  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the 
French  Academy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  perhaps  higher 
than  that  of  any  preacher  who  has  preceded  or  followed 
him,  by  the  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  their  eloquent  and  harmonious  style, 
(vrace,  dignity,  and  force,  and  an  inexhaustible  fecun- 
dity of  resources,  particularly  characterize  his  works. 
His  A  vent  et  Carime,  consisting  of  six  volumes,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  so  many  "  chef-d'oeuvres.**  His 
mode  of  delivery  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  success. 
**We  seem  to  behold  him  still  in  imagination,"  said 
they  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  his  dis- 
courses, ''with  that  simple  air,  that  modest  carriage, 
those  eyes  so  humbly  directed  downwards,  that  unstud- 
ied gesture,  that  touching  tone  of  voice,  that  look  of  a 
man  fully  impressed  with  the  truths  which  he  enforced, 
conveying  the  most  brilliant  instruction  to  the  mind, 
and  the  most  pathetic  movements  to  the  heart."  The 
famous  actor.  Baron,  after  hearing  him,  told  him  to 
continue  as  he  had  begun.  "  You,"  said  he,  "  have  a 
manner  of  your  own ;  leave  the  rules  to  others."  At 
another  time  he  said  to  an  actor  who  was  with  him, 
"My  friend,  this  is  the  true  orator;  we  are  mere  play- 
ers." Voltaire  is  said  to  have  kept  a  volume  of  Massil- 
lon's  sermons  constantly  on  his  desk,  as  a  model  of  elo- 
quence. He  thought  him  "  the  preacher  who  best  un- 
derstood the  world— whose  eloquence  savored  of  the 
courtier,  the  academician,  the  wit,  and  the  philosopher." 
Massillon's  works,  conf^isting  mainly  of  sermons,  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  (Kuvres 
completes  (Paris,  1776,  16  vols.  12mo).  In  English  we 
have,  Sermom  on  the  Duties  of  the  Great,  translated 
from  the  French;  preached  before  Louis  XV  during 
his  minority;  by  William  Dodd,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1776,  2d 
ed.  sm.  8vo) : — Sermons,  selected  and  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Dickson  (Lond.  1826, 8 vo) :— Charges,  irith  two  Es- 
sags,  translated  by  Theophilus  St.  John  [the  Rev.  S. 
Clapham]  (Lond.  1805,  8vo) : — Sermons  on  Deaths  Psa, 


Ixxxixj  47,  translated  (T.  Wimbolt,  Sermoiu)  i^Eeckgi' 
astical  Conferences,  Sgnodical  Discourses,  and  Epiacoped 
Mandates,  etc.,  translated  by  C  H.  Boylao,  of  Mar- 
nooth  College  ( 1825, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  La  H  arpe,  Comrs 
de  Litterat, ;  Maurj*,  Eloquence  de  la  Chaire ;  F.  There- 
min, Demosthenes  und  MassiUon  (1845) ;  D'Alembert, 
Eloge  de  MassiUon;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  de  Lumdi; 
Talbert,  £loge  de  MassiUon  (1773) ;  Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog, 
Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Christian  Bemembrancer,  1854  (Jan.),  pL 
104 ;  Presb,  Rev,  1868  (April),  p.  295.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Masson,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Chorch, 
who  was  a  native  of  France,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanteai 
He  then  settled  in  Holland,  and  assisted  in  a  critical 
journal  entitled  Histoirt  Critique  de  la  Repubtique  de 
Uttres  from  1712  to  1721.  He  also  wrote  Uvea  of  Hor- 
ace, Ovid,  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  Latin ;  and  //t#- 
toire  de  Pierre  HuyU  et  de  ses  Ouvrages  (12nK>).  He 
died  in  England  about  1760. 

Masson,  PhiHp,  a  relative  of  the  preceding,  who 
assisted  in  the  same  journal,  and  was  also  the  author  of 
a  critical  dissertation  designed  to  show  the  utility  of  the 
Chinese  language  in  explaining  various  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Masson,  Samuel,  brother  of  John,  was  paf>tor  of 
the  English  Church  at  Dort,  and  conductor  of  the  abore 
journal. 

Massorah.    See  Masorah. 

MasBtiet,  R^Ni^  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  bom  at  St.  Ouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1665.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
in  different  Benedicrine  convents;  was  made  licentlatns 
juris  at  Caen ;  and  came  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  at  Paris,  in  1708.  Here  he  commenced  his  srien- 
tiflc  labors,  which  secured  him  a  distinguished  place  in 
that  learned  congregation.  After  the  death  of  Ruinart, 
Massuct  was  intrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  an- 
nals of  the  order,  and  he  furnished  the  fifth  volume. 
The  principal  work  from  his  pen  is  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Irensus,  published  under  the  title  Sancti  Ire- 
n<ei,  episcopi  Lugdunensis,  contra  Hcereses  Libri  r  (Paris, 
1710,  fol.);  considered  as  having  been  the  best  edition 
of  this  Church  father  that  had  appeared  up  to  Massuet^s 
time.  He  prefaced  the  works  of  Irenseus  by  three  di»- 
sertations,  which  give  good  proof  of  the  editor's  pene- 
tration and  judgment.  In  the  first  dissertation  the  per- 
son, character,  and  condition  of  Irenieus  are  couMdered, 
setting  forth  particularly  the  writings  and  heretics  he 
encountered ;  in  the  second,  the  life,  actions,  martyrdom, 
and  writings  of  this  saint  are  treated  of;  and  in  the 
third  his  sentiments  and  doctrines  are  reviewed.  Mas- 
suet  took  an  active  part  in  the  Jansenistic  controversies. 
Having  undertaken  to  defend  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuit  Lan- 
glois,  he  wrote  Lettre  dun  Ecdesiasfiqtte  au  R.  P.  E.  L. 
sur  celle  qu*U  a  ecrite  aux  R,  P.  Benedictins  de  la  Comg. 
de  Saint' Maur  (Osnabruck,  1699).  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  Lettre  a  M,  Vivique  de  Bayeur,  sur  son  mande^ 
ment  du  5  Mai  1707  (La  Haye,  1708, 12mo);  and  a  book 
entitled  Augustinus  Gnecus,  in  which  he  defends  the 
opinions  of  his  order  on  grace  and  free  agency,  but 
which  was  never  published.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  11, 
1716.  See  Hist,  Littir,  de  la  Cong,  de  St.  Maur,  p.  875 ; 
Hoefer, Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxxiv,  217;  Her/*^,  ^ea#- 
Encyldop,  ix,  145. 

Mast  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.yers.  of  two  Hebu 
words,  ban  {chibbel',  so  called  from  the  ropes  and  stays 
with  which  it  is  fastened),  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxiii^ 
\  34,^  Thou  (that  tarriest  long  at  the  wine)  shalt  be  as  he 
that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  thai 
lieth  upon  the  top  of  the  mast*"  (Sept  w<nrtp  Kvfitfnnf 
TtiQ  iv  TToWif  k\v^u%'i,\\x\^,  quosi  sopitus  guberiHsior 
amisso  clano),  doubtless  correctly  as  referring  to  an  in- 
toxicated sailor  falling  asleep  at  the  mast-head  in  a 
storm  at  sea.     •j^h  {fo'ren,  prob.  u  q.  "j^K,  a  pme-tree)^ 
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the  mast  of  a  ship  (Isa.  xxiii,  23 ;  Ezek.  xicvii,  6;  Sept 
ftmiisVulg.  malus);  also  a  tiffwU-pole  set  up  on  moun- 
tains for  an  ensign  (Isa.  xxx,  17 ;  Sept.  (Vroct  Vulg.  mar- 
lusy  Auth.Ven.  *' beacon**).  Ancient  vessels  had  often 
two  or  three  masts  (see  Smithes  Did,  of  Clou,  AtUiq,  s. 
v.  Malus).    See  Ship. 

Master  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  the  follow- 
ing Heb.  and  Greek  word? :  'pIX,  adon%  KvpioQ,  prop- 
erly lonly  as  usually  rendered ;  b?a,  ha'al,  an  otmer, 
hence  master  in  the  prevalent  sense,  ^ctnrdnic ;  also 
3^,  raft,  great  or  chief,  usually  in  combination ;  "^b, 
»ar,  prince  or  captain,  tTntrrarr/c;  finally  ^i^dvcaXoc, 
teacher.  On  "  masters  of  assemblies"  (Ecci  xii,  1 1),  see 
Assembly.     For  master  of  the  feast,  see  Architricli- 

NUS. 

MASTER,  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  is  a  person 
who  has  servants  under  him ;  a  ruler  or  instructor.  The 
duties  of  masters  relate,  1.  To  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
family.  They  are  to  arrange  the  several  businesses  re- 
quired of  servants;  to  give  particular  instructions  for 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  to  take 
care  that  no  more  is  required  of  servants  than  they  are 
equal  to ;  to  be  gentle  in  their  deportment  towards  them; 
t4i  reprove  them  when  they  do  wrong,  to  commena  them 
when  they  do  right;  to  make  them  an  adequate  recom- 
pense for  their  sendees,  as  to  protection,  maintenance, 
wages,  and  character.  2,  As  to  the  morals  of  servants. 
Masters  must  look  well  to  their  servants'  characters  be- 
fore they  hire  them ;  instruct  them  in  the  principles  and 
confirm  them  in  the  habits  of  virtue ;  watch  over  their 
morals,  and  set  them  good  examples.  3,  As  to  their  re- 
Ugious  interests.  They  should  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  (Gen.  xiv,  14:  xviii,  19); 
pray  with  them  and  for  them  (Josh,  xxiv,  16) ;  allow 
them  time  and  leisure  for  religious  service«i,  etc.  (Eph. 
vi,9).  See  Stennett,  On  Domestic  Duties^  ser.  8 ;  Paley's 
Moral  PhiUtsophy,  i,  233,  235 ;  Beattie's  Elements  'of 
Moral  Science,  i,  160,  163;  Doddridge'a  Lectures^  ii, 
266. 

Masters  of  the  CifURCH,  a  name  given  (1)  to  the 
learned  clergy  who  sat  as  advisers  of  the  bishops  in  syn- 
ods; (2)  also  to  the  residentiaries  in  a  minster,  as  master 
of  the  lady  chapel,  being  its  kee\)eT ;  master  of  the  chor- 
iatere,  master  of  the  common  hall,  califactory,  or  par- 
lor; master  of  converts,  the  superintendent  of  lay-brotli- 
ers;  the  master  of  the  novices,  always  an  elderly  monk ; 
master  of  the  song-i*chool,  master  of  the  shrine,  masters 
of  the  order  or  custodcs,  the  great  officers  of  the  monas- 
tery* 

Maatiauz,  Caspar  Anton  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  Germany,  March  3, 1766. 
He  became  a  canon  at  Augsburg  in  1786.  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  appointed  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  of  Augsburg,  three  years  later.  After  filling 
several  subordinate  positions,  he  was  made  privy-coun- 
cillor to  the  king  of  Bavaria  in  1806.  He  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1784,  doctor  of  laws 
in  1786,  doctor  of  divinity  in  1790,  and  was  admitted  as 
an  honorary  member  to  several  academics  and  learned 
societies.  His  published  works  embrace  De  veterum 
Ripuariorum  statu  civili  et  ecclesiastico  commentatio  his- 
torica  (Bonn,  1784)  -.—A  Historical  and  Geographical  De- 
scription of  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne:— On  the  neg- 
ative Character  of  Religious  Principle  among  the  Mod- 
em French : — A  Sketch  of  BorromeOy  A  rchhisltop  of  Mi- 
lan and  Cardinal  in  the  Romish  Church:— The  Passion- 
week,  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  :—An 
Essay  on  Chorals  and  Hymns  for  the  Church:— Several 
CtfUections  of  Hymns,  and  of  A  ncient  and  Modem  Tunes: 
— A  number  of  Sermons^  and  of  misceWmeous  Speeches 
sn  German  and  Latin,  He  served  for  a  time  as  editor 
of  Felder's  Literaturzeitung,  for  teachers  of  the  Roman 
Otholic  faith,  and  was  noted  for  his  pointed  and  satiri- 
<-al  style.  The  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
JUunich,  ia  not  exactly  known ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 


been  182a  — Wetzcr  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  vi. 
921. 

Mastio  (<rx«voc,Vulg.  lentiscus.  A- Vers,  "mastick- 
tree")  occurs  but  once,  and  that  in  the  Apocrypha  (Su- 
san. V,  64),  where  there  is  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
** Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them?  .  .  .  under  a 
mastic-tree  (Jutro  axivov).  And  Daniel  said  .  .  .  the 
ang^  of  God  hath  received  the  sentence  of  (iod  to  cut 
thee  in  two  {axioii  fi  piaov)J"  This  is  unfortunately 
lost  in  our  version ;  but  it  is  preserved  by  the  Vulgate, 
'*sub  scbino  . . .  scindet  te;"  and  by  Luther,  ^  Linde  . . . 
finden.'*  A  similar  play  occurs  in  ver.  68,  69,  between 
irpivov  and  irpiaai  oi.  For  the  bearing  of  these  and 
similar  characteristics  on  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
book,  see  Susanna. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  word  is  correctly 
rendered,  as  is  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by 
Theophrastus  (Hist,  Plant,  ix,  i,  §  2,  4,  §  7,  etc),  Pliny 
(A'.  H,  iii,  36;  xxiv,  28),  Dioscorides  (i,  90),  and  other 
writers.  Herodotus  (iv,  177)  compares  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus  (the  Rhamnus  lotus,  Linn.,  not  the  Egyptian  A>- 
lumbium  speciosum)  in  size  with  the  mastic  berry,  and 
Babrius  (3, 6)  says  its  leaves  are  browsed  by  goats.  The 
fragrant  resin  known  in  the  arts  as  ^  mastic,"  and  which 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month 
of  August,  is  the  produce  of  thb  tree,  whose  scientific 
name  is  Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strength- 
en the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the  an- 
cients, by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  account, 
and  for  its  many  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  Lucian 
{Lexipfu  12)  uses  the  term  tixivorpufKTtjg  of  one  who 
chews  mastic  wood  in  order  to  whiten  his  teeth.  Mar- 
tial (Ep,  xiv,  22)  recommends  a  mastic  toothpick  (den- 
tisealpium\  Pliny  (xxiv,  7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  being  rubbed  on  the  teeth  for  toothache.  Di- 
oscorides (i,  90)  says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other 
materials  and  used  as  tooth-powder,  aud  that,  if  chewed, 
it  imparts  a  sweet  odor  to  the  breath.  It  is  from  this 
use  as  chewing-gum  that  we  have  the  derivation  of 
mastic,  from  pafrrixtt  ^be  gum  of  the  <rxivog^  and  pd- 
ara^^  pao7tx<t*it,  pntrdopai,  "  to  chew,"  "  to  masticate." 
Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  that  the  best  mastic 
comes  from  Chios,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  is  imported  from  that  island  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
Beschr,  von  A  rab,  p.  144 ;  Galen,  Defac,  SimpL  7,  p.  69). 
Toumefort  (  Voyages,  ii,  58-61,  transL  1741)  has  given  a 
full  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  Lentisks  or 
Mastic  plants  of  Scio  (Chios):  he  says  that*'  the  towns 
of  the  island  are  distinguished  into  three  classes,  those 
del  Campo,  those  of  Apanomeria,  and  those  where  they 
plant  Ijentish-lrees,  whence  the  mastic  in  tears  is  pro- 
duced." Toumefort  enumerates  several  lentisk-tree  vil- 
lages.   Of  the  trees  he  says,  "These  trees  are  very  wide 
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spread  and  circular,  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall,  consisting 
of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in  time  grow  crooked. 
The  biggest  tninks  are  a  foot  diameter,  covered  with  a 
bark,  grayish,  rugged,  chapt  .  .  .  the  leaves  are  dis- 
posed in  three  or  four  couples  on  each  side,  about  an 
inch  long,  narrow  at  the  beginning,  pointed  at  their 
extremity,  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  middle.  From  the 
junctures  of  the  leaves  grow  flowers  in  bunches  like 
grapes;  the  fniit,  too,  grows  like  bunches  of  grapes,  in 
each  berry  whereof  is  contained  a  white  kernel.  These 
trees  biov;  in  May ;  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  but  in  au- 
tumn and  winter."  This  writer  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  mode  in  which  the  mastic  gum  is  pro- 
cured. '*They  begin  to  make  incisions  in  these  trees 
in  Scio  the  first  of  August,  cutting  the  bark  crossways 
with  huge  knives,  without  touching  the  younger  branch- 
es; next  day  the  nutritious  juice  distils  in  small  tears, 
which  by  little  and  little  form  the  mastic  grains;  they 
harden  on  the  ground,  and  are  carefully  swept  up  from 
under  the  trees.  I'he  height  of  the  crop  is  about  the 
middle  of  August,  if  it  be  dry,  serene  weather,  but  if  it 
be  rainy  the  tears  are  all  lost.  Likewise  towards  the 
end  of  September  the  same  incisions  furnish  mastic,  but 
in  lesser  quantities."  Besides  the  uses  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  put  grains 
of  this  resin  in  perfumes,  and  in  their  bread  before  it 
goes  to  the  oven.  Mastic  is  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  the  East,  being  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  spirits,  as  juniper  berries  are  with  us,  as 
a  sweetmeat,  as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  medicine,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  vaniishes.  The  hardened  mastic,  in  the 
form  of  roundish  straw-colored  tears,  is  much  chewed 
by  Turkish  women.  It  consists  of  resin,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  volatile  oil.  The  (ireek  writers  occasionally 
use  the  word  ax*yog  for  an  entirely  different  plant,  viz. 
the  Squill  {ScUki  maritima)  (see  Aristoph.  Plut,  716; 
Sprengel,  Flor,  Hippoc,  41 ;  Theophr.  Hist,  PUint,  v,  6, 
§  10).  The  Pisiacia  lentiscus  is  common  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Strand  (Flor,  Pa- 
last.  No.  569),  it  has  been  ob6er>*ed  at  Joppa,  both  by 
Kauwolf  and  Pococke.  The  mastic-tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacea.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  See  Tris- 
tram, Nat,  hut.  of  Bible,  p.  862;  Buxtorf,  Aear.  CkaltL 
coL  1230;  Belon,  Observ.  ii,  81. 

Masiidi,  Abu'l  Hasan  {AH  ben-flusnti  ben^Ali), 
one  of  the  most  celel)ratcd  Arabian  savants,  an  early 
writer  in  the  department  of  comparative  religion,  from 
the  Mussulman  stand-point,  was  born,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  at  Bagdad  in  the  3d  century  of  the  He- 
gtra,  or  the  9th  of  the  Christian  a*ra,  and  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  illustrious  family,  who  were  among  the 
eariy  and  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca. 
Masudi  was  gifted  with  great  talents,  which  he  applied 
at  an  early  age  to  learned  pursuits.  He  gathered  an  im- 
mense stock  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  science ; 
and  his  learning  was  not  mere  book  learning,  but  he  im- 
proved it  in  hi:«  long  travels  through  all  parts  of  the 
East,  Turkey,  Eastern  Russia,  and  Spain.  In  A.H.  303 
he  visited  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  China,  where 
the  Arabs  had  founded  numerous  small  colonics ;  thence 
he  went  to  Madagascar  and  Southern  Arabia;  thence 
through  Persia  to  the  Caspian ;  he  also  visited  the  Kha- 
jKors  in  Southern  Russia.  In  A.H.  314  he  was  in  Pales- 
tine ;  from  832  to  334  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  he  says 
in  346,  when  he  wrote  his  last  book,  the  second  edition 
of  hb  Goldm  Meadoics,  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  had  been 
a  long  time  absent  from  his  native  country,  Irak.  He 
says  he  travelled  so  far  to  the  west  (Morocco  and  Spain) 
that  he  forgot  the  east,  anil  so  far  east  that  he  forgot 
the  west,  Masudi  died  probably  at  Kahirah  (Cairo), 
A.H.  846  (A.D.  966);  and,  since  he  visited  India  as 
early  as  A.H.  303,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  say  he 
died  young  are  mbtaken. 

No  Arabian  writer  is  quoted  so  often,  and  spoken  of 
with  so  much  universal  admiration.  The  variety  of 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote  astonishes  e\*en  the  learned, 


and  the  philoaopher  is  surprised  to  see  this  Arab  of  tba 
Middle  Age  resolving  questions  which  remained  prob- 
lems to  Europeans  for  many  ceDturies  after  him.  Ma- 
sudi knew  not  only  the  history  of  the  Eastern  uationa, 
but  also  ancient  history,  and  that  of  the  European*  of 
his  time.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  different  re- 
ligions of  mankind — Mohammedanism,  Christianity,  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  the  idolatry  of 
barbarous  nations.  No  Arabian  writer  can  boast,  like 
him,  of  learning  at  once  profound  and  almost  universal 
Unfortunately,  however,  Masudi  wanted  method  in  ar- 
ranging the  prodigious  number  of  facts  which  a  rare 
memory  never  failed  to  supply  him  with  while  he  was 
writing.  He  illustrates  the  hbtory  of  the  geography 
of  the  West  with  analogies  or  contrasU  taken  from  Chi- 
na or  Arabia;  he  avails  himself  of  his  knowledge  tA 
Christianity  to  elucidate  the  creeds  of  the  different  Mo- 
hammedan sects ;  and,  while  he  informs  the  reader  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  extreme  North,  he  will  all  at  once  Ux- 
get  his  subject,  and  transfer  him  into  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara. For  a  list  of  hb  works,  which  are  mostly  extant 
only  in  MS.,  see  the  English  CyclopadiUf  s.  v. 

M&t&li,  in  Hindd  mythology,  b  the  charioteer  of 
Indra.    See  Williams,  Translation  ofSakwUula,  Act  VL 

Mater  Dolordea,  or  Lady  of  Sorrow,  b  the  tech- 
nical term  given  to  such  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  represent  her  alone,  weeping  or  holding  the  crown  of 
thorns.  "She  appears  alone,**  says  Mrs.  Jameson  (/>- 
yewis  of  the.  Madonna ,  p.  36),  '*a  seated  or  standing  fig- 
ure, often  the  head  or  half-length  only,  the  hand*  clasp- 
ed, the  head  bowed  in  sorrow,  tears  streaming  from  the 
heavy  eyes,  and  the  whole  expression  intensely  moum- 
fuL     The  features  are  properly  those  of  a  woman  in 


Representation  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.    (Afier  Mnrillr.) 


middle  age ;  but  in  later  times  the  sentiment  of  beauty 
predominated  over  that  of  the  mother's  agony,  and  I 
have  seen  the  sublime  Mater  Dolorosa  transformed  into 
a  merely  beautiful  and  youthful  maiden,  with  snoh  an 
air  of  sentimental  grief  as  might  be  felt  for  the  loss  of  a 
sparrow."  It  is  common  also  to  represent  the  Mrgin 
with  a  sword  in  her  bosom,  and  even  with  seven  swonH 
in  allusion  to  the  seven  sorrows  (Luke  ii,  86) — a  version 
of  the  allegorical  prophecy  which  the  Romanists  have 
found  quite  profitable  for  the  interest*  of  the  hierarchy. 
There  are  few  Roman  Catholic  churches  without  thb 
representation  of  Marj'.     See  Stabat  Matkr. 

Mater  Specidsa,  or  Ixtdy  of  Joy,  the  counterpart 
of  the  hymn  of  "  Mater  DolorofaJ"  See  Staaat  Ma- 
ter. 

Materialism  may  be  defined  as  that  system  of 
philosophy  which  considers  matter  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  things,  and  consequently  denies  abso- 
lutely the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  spirit.   It 
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is  sometimes  considered  as  svnonymoas  with  Katural" 
um,  yet  this  is  erroneous,  for  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  notions  of  nature  and  matter.  It  is  also  called 
by  some  Sentaalism^  which  is  more  correct,  yet  only  ex- 
presses one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  theory  of  mate- 
rialism. In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  expression  ma- 
terialism is  made  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  practical 
results  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  flow  from 
such  philosophy,  and  whose  final  object,  although  some- 
times restrained  by  considerations  of  prudence  or  expe- 
diency, is  sensual  enjo3rment  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Materialism,  strictly  vie^d,  is  the  doctrine  that  all 
spirit,  so  called,  is  material  in  its  substance,  and  is  subject 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  composition  of  material 
particles  and  the  activity  of  material  forces.  Strictly 
construed,  it  is  a  psychological  doctrine  or  theory ;  but, 
as  it  implies  certain  philosophical  assumptions  or  princi- 
ples, it  makes  a  place  for  itself  in  the  domain  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  Its  assumptions  and  conclusions  are 
also  fundamental  to  theolog}\  If  its  positions  are  tena- 
ble, theology  is  impossible.  If  the  human  soul  is  but 
another  name  for  an  aggregation  of  material  particles,  it 
cannot  exist  when  these  particles  are  sundered.  Al- 
though it  is  conceivable  that  these  particles  may  be  so 
minute  as  not  necessarily  to  be  disturbed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  larger  particles  which  constitute  the  body, 
yet  this  is  too  improbable  to  relieve  the  materialistic 
theory  from  the  charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  the 
possibility  of  a  future  life.  The  moral  relations  of  the 
soul  must  be  enrirely  inconsistent  with  its  subjection 
to  the  laws  which  g«)vem  matter  and  its  activities,  and 
these  moral  relations  give  to  theology — certainly  to 
Christian  theology— all  its  interest.  If  the  assumptions 
of  materialism  are  correct,  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
and  personal  Creator.  Creation  itself  is  inconceivable, 
and  therefore  impossible. 

A  significant  fact,  which  6trike<i  one  at  first  on  the 
study  of  the  history  of  materialism,  is  that  it  never  ap- 
pears as  a  power  among  the  masses  in  the  early  stages 
of  civilization.  On  the  contrar}',  we  find  that  in  all  na- 
tions a  more  or  less  perfect  spiritual  contemplation  of 
nature  forms  the  first  step  towards  religious  conscious- 
ness. This  fact  is  a  sufficient  answer  in  itself  to  the  as- 
sertion that  materialism  is  the  original  and  true  form 
of  human  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
materialism  spreading  among  the  masses  in  the  nations 
which  have  attained  the  culminating  point  of  their  civ- 
ilization. It  becomes,  then,  the  premonitory  sign  of 
their  downfall,  being  already  an  evidence  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  decay. 

The  materialistic  theory  was  in  some  sense  sanctioned 
by  those  earlier  (ireek  philosophers  who  referred  the  or- 
igin of  all  things — the  spirit  of  man  included — to  some 
attenuated  form  of  matter,  as  water,  air,  or  fire.  B*rom 
these  rude  speculations  philosophy  emerged  by  succes- 
sive efforts,  till  in  the  Socratic  school  the  soul  of  man 
was  held  to  be  distinct  in  its  essence  from  matter,  to  be 
superior  to  matter,  and  indestructible  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body.  The  Socratic  school  also  emphasized  the 
doctrine  that  mind  has  infuse<l  order  int^o  the  universe. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  enforced  these  doctrines  with 
glowing  appeals  to  the  nobler  sentiments,  and  embel- 
lished them  with  a  great  variety  of  mythological  repre- 
sentations. Aristotle,  more  cautious  and  exact  in  his 
statements,  asserted  for  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual 
activity  an  essence  distinct  from  matter.  The  philoso- 
phers of  the  Epicurean  school  were  avowed  materialists. 
They  taught  explicitly  and  earnestly  the  doctrine  that 
what  is  called  the  soul  is  composed  of  atoms,  and  must 
necessarily  be  dissipated  at  death.  The  universe  itself 
likewise  consists  of  atoms,  and  all  its  phenomena  are 
the  results  of  fortuitous  combinations  of  atoms.  Sensa- 
tion, intelligence,  and  desire  are  the  effects  of  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  atoms  within  and  the  atoms  with- 
out the  body.  These  doctrines  are  elaborately  set  forth 
by  the  celebrated  Lucretius  (B.C.  96-44)  in  his  poem  De 
rerum  neUura,    The  Atomic  Materialism  of  Kpicurus, 


and  the  Imaginative  and  Rational  Spiritualism  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  separated  the  Greek  philosophers  into  two 
leading  divisions,  with  various  unimportant  subordinate 
sections.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  denied  that 
there  was  either  angel  or  spirit,  or  existence  after 
death;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  supporteil 
these  doctrines  by  any  philosophical  materUdistic  theo- 
ries. The  Christian  philosophy  was  necessarily  anii- 
materialistic.  With  the  revivid  of  learning  and  of  the 
ancient  philosophies,  the  Epicurean  materialism  found 
many  adherents,  against  whose  infiuence  the  pn»iiounced 
spiritualism  of  Descartes  furnished  a  positive  and  most 
efficient  check.  Hobbes  was  the  opponent  of  Descartes, 
and  all  his  conceptions  of  the  tsoul  and  of  the  laws  of  its 
activity  are  materialistic,  reducing  all  spiritual  phenom- 
ena to  bodily  nootiona.  Spinoza  made  spiritual  beings 
to  be  modes  of  the  universal  substance  which  is  (v«m1 
— every  spiritual  operation  being  the  necessary  counter- 
part of  some  materialistic  phenomenon.  But  the  riHC 
of  the  mechanical  or  new  philosophy  of  nature,  to  which 
Descartes  incidentally  contributed,  and  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  so  triumphantly  established,  had  no  little  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  materialism  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. The  speculations  of  Locke  indirectly  furthered 
tliis  tendency ;  although,  with  Descartes,  he  asserted  the 
authority  of  consciousness  for  the  reality  of  spiritual 
phenomena.  But  still  he  contended,  as  against  Descar- 
tes, that  no  man  has  the  right  to  affirm  that  God  ci»ul<l 
not  endow  matter  with  the  capacity  to  think.  The 
free-thinking  Dc»ts  of  England,  who  called  themselves 
the  disciples  of  Locke,  were  in  many  cases  materialists, 
and  advanced  their  speculations  against  the  possibility 
of  a  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  connection  %rith 
their  attacks  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. There  were  few  advocates  of  philosophical 
materialism  among  the  English  writers  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. David  Hartley  (1704-1757)  made  many  phenom- 
ena of  the  soul  to  depend  on  vibrations  of  the  brain,  but 
expressly  denied  the  inference  that  the  soul  is  mate- 
rial in  its  substance.  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  was 
led,  in  the  course  of  his  speculations,  to  assert  that  the 
soul  is  nothing  but  the  organized  body,  and  that  this 
doctrine  is  essential  to  the  rational  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  system  (Duquintions  relating  to  Matter  and 
Spiritf  London,  1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  In  France  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritualistic  doctrines  of  Descartes  was  grad- 
ually displaced  in  the  schools  by  the  system  of  Condi  1- 
lac,  which  found  its  logical  termination  in  the  extreme 
materialism  of  La  Mettrie  (1709-1761).  1/ Homme  ma- 
chine ;  Histoirt  naturtUe  de  V6me^  and  of  baron  Holbach 
(1723-1789),  Syttkme  de  la  Nature,  in  which  all  spirit- 
ual essence  and  activity  are  resolved  into  matter  and 
motion.  Here  the  Encyclopeedists  Diderot  (q.v.)  and 
D*Alembert  (q.  v.)  deserve  special  mention ;  nor  should 
the  noted  Helverius  (q.  v.)  be  forgotten. 

In  more  recent  times,  materialism  has  been  both 
metaphysical  and  physiological.  Metaph3r8ical  mate- 
rialism has  resulted  in  some  cases  by  logical  deduc- 
tion, or,  rather,  a  logical  tendency,  from  the  idealistic 
assumption  that  matter  and  spirit  are  idendcal.  The 
argument  which  seeks  to  make  matter  and  spirit  one, 
lends  plausibility  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  indifferent 
whether  matter  should  be  resolved  into  spirit,  or  spirit 
resolved  into  matter.  The  extreme  idealism  of  some  of 
the  German  schools  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  mate- 
rialism with  which  they  would  seem  to  have  had  the 
least  possible  sympathy.  The  real  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
and  the  logical  pantheism  of  Hegel  have  furnished  ax- 
ioms and  a  method,  which  have  been  applied  in  the  ser\-- 
ice  of  materialism.  It  is  in  physiology,  however,  that 
modem  materialism  has  found  its  most  efficient  ally. 
Physiology  has  renewed  the  previously-exploded  doc- 
trine of  vibrations,  which  again  has  found  confirmation 
in  that  view  of  the  correlation  of  forces  which  resolves 
every  agency  of  nature  into  some  mode  of  motion.  If 
heat,  and  light,  and  electricity  are  but  modes  of  moUfN^. 
why  not  nervous  activity  ?  and  if  ner\-ous  activity,  wljjl^ 
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not  vital  energy?  and  if  vital  energy,  wby  not  spiritual 
judgments  and  emotions?  This  argument  has  been 
urged  with  great  earnestness  and  pertinacity  by  certain 
pbysiologisu  both  of  the  German  and  English  schools. 
Conspicuous  among  them  are  Carl  Vogt,  PhysiologUche 
Brief e  fur  G^Aldete;  Kbhler-Glaube  und  Wuaen8ch(\fl, 
1855;  J.  Moleschott,  Pkyaiologie  des  Stojwechsels ;  Der 
Krtislauf  des  Lebens,  etc. ;  Louis  BUchner,  Krajl  und 
Stojjr (IS55);  Natur  u,  Geist,  etc;  Hftckel,  Naturlkh- 
Sckdpfungggeachichte ;  Ueber  die  Ent$tckung  und  den 
Staumbau  des  MenschenffeschleektSy  etc  T.  H.  Huxley, 
On  the  Physical  Bases  of  Life,  edit,  1868  (compare  J.  H. 
Sterling,  As  regards  Protoplasm,  etc,  edit.  1869-72), 
and  H.  Maudsley,  Physiohgy  and  Pathology  of  the  Hu- 
man Miiid  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1867),  approximate  to  the 
same  opinions  among  the  English.  Alexander  Bain 
{The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  Lond.  1855,  1864);  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will,  2d  ed.  1865;  Mental  and  Moral 
Science^  Lond.  1867)  sympathizes  with  these  tendencies, 
treating  the  soul  in  the  main  as  though  it  were  but 
a  capacity  in  the  nervous  system  for  special  functions 
which  obey  physiological  laws.  The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution by  natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  has  been  derived  by  the  celebrated  Darwin  from 
a  limited  cycle  of  physiological  fact«,  and  extended 
by  him  to  explain  the  production  of  all  complex  forms 
of  being,  inorganic  and  organic,  is  materialistic  in  its 
assumptions  and  its  conclusions,  even  if  neither  of  these 
are  recognised  or  confessed  by  its  advocates.  The  met- 
aphysical doctrine  of  development  by  successive  pro- 
cesses of  differentiation  and  integration,  which  has  been 
hardened  into  an  axiom  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  explanation  of  all  forms  of  being,  and  even 
of  the  primal  truths  of  metaphysical  science  itself,  can 
lead  to  no  other  than  a  materialistic  psychology.  The 
doctrine  of  unconscious  cerebration,  which  is  taught 
more  or  less  explicitly  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  other 
eminent  physiologists,  though  not  necessarily  involving 
the  materialistic  hypothesis,  is  yet  materialistic  in  its 
tendencies  and  associations.  The  positive  school  of 
Comte  teaches  directly  that  the  brain  is  the  only  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  and  that  what  are  usually  called  spir- 
itual activities  are  simply  biological  phenomena.  J.  S. 
Mill,  though  not  avowedly  a  materialist,  follows  Hume 
in  reducing  matter  and  mind  to  idealistic  formuUe, 
which,  as  conceived  by  him,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  physiological  phenomena  or  products. 

According  to  the  materialistic  philosophy,  as  devel- 
oped by  whatever  writer,  but  especially  in  its  once  pop- 
ular form  of  Epicureanism,  the  perception  of  our  senses 
is  the  only  source  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  re- 
membrance of  many  previous  perceptions  of  the  same 
nature  gives  rise  to  general  views,  and  the  comparison 
of  these  to  judgments.  Ethics  are  thus  but  the  doc- 
trine of  happiness,  and  its  highest  maxim :  Seek  joy, 
avoid  pain!  Yet  Epicurus  sought  to  give  a  certain 
moral  tendency  to  this  fundamental  axiom  of  his  sys- 
tem, by  declaring  every  pleasure  objectionable  which  is 
followed  by  a  greater  unpleasantness,  and  every  pain  is 
desirable  which  is  followed  by  a  greater  pleasure ;  ac- 
cording to  which  principle  freedom  from  care  and  in- 
sensibility to  bodily  pain  become  the  highest  aim  of 
man.  See  Lutterbeck,  Neutestamentliche  Ijehrhegriffe 
(Mainz,  1852),  i,  38-58 ;  H.  Ritter,  GescK  d  PhUosophie ; 
Fries,  Gesch,  d,  PhUosophie,  vol  i.  See  Epicurean  Phi- 
ix>80PHV.  In  Boston  a  paper  entitled  The  Investigator 
is  now  published  in  the  interest*  of  materialism.  The 
(Tcrman-Americans  are  also  quite  active  in  this  work. 
They  have  two  papers — the  IHonier  (Boston)  and  the 
Neue  ZHt  (New  York).  The  editor  of  the  former,  Karl 
Heinzen,  is  frequently  before  the  public  all  over  the 
country  to  press  the  interests  of  his  abominable  work. 
Recently  Dr.  (5.  C.  Hiebeling  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Naturwissenschcfi  gegen  PhUosophie  (New  York, 
Schmidt,  1S71, 12mo)  to  controvert  Hurtmann's  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Unknovm, 

'fhe  defects  of  the  materialistic  hypothesis  are  mani- 


fold. ItoonsideraonlythesimilaritieftfandoTeflooiESthe 
differences  of  two  classes  of  actual  phenomena.  Through 
its  overweening  desire  of  unity,  it  becomes  one-sided 
and  imperfect  in  all  its  conceptions  and  conclusions, 
and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiarities  of  spiritual 
experiences,  which  are  as  real  as  the  more  obtrastve 
and  palpable  phenomena  of  matter.  Moreover,  it  fails 
to  discern  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  functions  not 
only  have  a  right  to  be  recognised  in  their  full  import, 
but  that  they  have  a  certain  supremacy  and  anthority 
over  all  others,  inasmuch  as  the  agent  which  knovs 
must  furnish  the  principles  ^nd  axioms  which  all  sdeoce 
assumes  and  on  which  all  science  must  rest.  If  the 
soul  is  only  a  function  of  matter,  then  to  know  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  matter.  It  follows  that  the  authority 
of  knowledge  itself  may  be  as  changeable  and  uncer- 
tain as  the  changes  of  form,  the  varieties  of  motion, 
the  manifold  chemical  combinations,  or  the  more  or  less 
complex  developments  of  which  matter  is  capable.  The 
materialistic  hypothesis  not  only  overlooks  and  does  in- 
justice to  the  facts  which  are  open  to  common  appre- 
hension, but  it  is  a  suicidal  theofy,  which  destroja,  by 
its  own  positions  and  its  method,  the  very  foundations 
on  which  any  science  can  stand — even  the  scientific  the- 
ory of  materialism  itself.     See  Souu 
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Matenras.    See  Firmicits. 

Matemua  I,  bishop  of  Cologne.    See  Ck>ix>GiiB- 

Mather,  Alexander,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most 
useful  preachers,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  North  ^tain,  m 
Feb.  1733.  When  a  boy  he  had  some  instruction  at  a 
Latin  school,  and  afterwards  ran  away  with  the  rebelft, 
and  was  in  the  batUe  of  Culloden.  On  account  of  this 
he  was  treated  with  great  harshness  by  his  father,  and 
deprived  of  all  educational  advantages.  In  1751  he  Wit 
home  and  went  to  Perth,  and  in  1752  to  London,  to  earn 
his  living  as  a  mechanic  Here,  in  1768,  he  married. 
He  had  been  religiously  inclined  from  boyhood,  and  had 
long  followed  his  convictions  in  many  rooralitiea  and 
means  of  grace;  finally  converted  under  a  sermoa  of 
John  Wesley's,  April  14, 1754,  he  soon  became  very  use> 
ful  as  a  band  and  class  leader  and  local  preacher.  In 
1757  he  began  itinerating  under  Mr.  Wesley,  and  with 
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great  sncceas,  though  often  in  peril  from  mobs  stirred  up 
by  the  Kstabliohment,  Sometimes  he  was  beaten  near- 
ly to  death,  and  often  stoned,  but  grace  triumphed,  and 
so  much  the  more  grew  the  word  of  God  and  multiplied. 
In  1757  he  experienced  the  blessing  of  "the  great  sal- 
vation/' or  perfect  love,  and  from  that  time  labored  with 
increased  unction  and  usefulness.  He  was  persecuted 
by  s<iroe  of  biet  brethren  on  this  account,  but  Mr.  Wes- 
ley defended  him  and  held  him  up.  He  travelled  on 
nearly  all  the  circuits  of  England,  and,  during  forty- 
three  years,  was  present  at  thirty -nine  Conferences. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  in  prominent  relations  in  the 
Church,  and  active  in  all  its  interests.  He  was  the 
prhicipal  member  of  Mr.  Wesley's  select  committee,  and 
his  clear,  strong  sense  and  judgment  were  of  great 
weight  in  all  things.  "  His  disinterestedness  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that,  though  ordained  by  Wesley  as  a  super- 
intendent or  bishop,  and  an  advocate  of  the  claim  of  the 
people  for  the  sacraments,  he  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
any  defence  for  his  peculiar  office,  but  even  opposed  the 
immediate  adoption  of  Coke's  episcopal  scheme,  as  pro- 
posed at  the  Litchfield  meeting"  (Stevens).  He  died  at 
London,  Aug.  22,  1800  (?).— Jackson,  Early  Methodist 
PreacherSf  i,  369 ;  Stevens,  Uist,  of  Methodism^  ii,  142 ; 
iii,  27, 40, 156  sq. 

Mather,  Cotton,  a  very  celebrated  American  di- 
vine of  colonial  days,  the  most  noted  of  the  Mather  fam- 
ily, the  grandson  of  Richard  Mather  and  son  of  Increase, 
is  one  of  the  trio  spoken  of  in  the  old  doggerel  tomb- 
stone inscription : 

"Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather, 
Who  had  a  son  greater  than  bis  father, 
Aud  eke  a  grandsun  greater  than  either. '*^ 

Cotton  Mather  was  bom  at  Boston  Feb.  12,  1662-63. 
His  early  education  he  received  under  the  eye  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  as  a  lad  of  twelve  he  entered  at  Harvard.  At 
this  time  he  b  spoken  of  as  a  tine  classical  scholar. 
Four  years  afterwards,  when  he  graduated,  Dr.  Oakes,  the 
president  of  the  college,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  speech, 
lauding  in  glowing  terms  his  past  conduct  and  attain- 
ments, and  predicting  a  glorious  future.  But  it  was  not 
in  worldly  knowledge  only  that  he  was  so  advanced  a 
student  The  descendant  of  a  line  of  ministers,  he 
seemed  to  be  himself,  by  his  aptness  in  learning  and 
enrly  seriousness,  specially  marked  out  for  the  minis- 
try. When  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  Cotton  Mather's 
mind  had  begun  to  be  greatly  exercised  with  religious 
thoughts.  He  at  this  time  laid  down  a  system  of  rigid 
fasts,  which  he  continued  to  practice  monthly  or  week- 
ly, and  sometimes  oftener  through  the  rest  of  his  life, 
of  strict  and  regular  self-examination,  and  of  prolonged 
times  of  prayer,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  frequent 
nightly  vigils.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  things 
in  order  to  understand  some  points  in  his  character  and 
conduct  in  future  years.  For  awhile  he  was  diverted 
from  his  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  by  a  growing 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  he  began  to  study  medi- 
cine. But  being  shown  how  by  a  "  dilated  deliberation" 
of  speech  he  might  avoid  stammering,  he  returned  to 
his  theological  studies,  and  commenced  preaching  when 
scarcely  eighteen  years  old.  In  1680  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  his  father's  congregation,  then  the 
largest  in  Boston,  to  become  assistant  pastor,  and  in 
.January,  1682,  was  settled  as  a  colleague  of  his  father. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  were  characterized  by  great 
zeal  and  earnestness,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  considered 
a  pnnligy  of  learning  and  ability.  He  was  not  only  a 
most  attentive  pastor,  but  a  superior  preacher,  and 
withal  found  time  for  a  large  amount  of  literary  labors: 
he  published  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  distinct 
works,  most  of  them  of  course  small,  consisting,  besides 
his  sermons,  of  devotional  works,  and  other  contributions 
to  practical  religion.  In  addition  to  all  these  labors  he 
was  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  material  for  greater 
works.  Nor  did  he  any  more  than  hb  father  shrink 
from  the  political  duties  which  the  ministerial  office  had 
been  supposed  to  cast  upon  those  who  held  it.     "  New 


England,"  he  wrote, "  being  a  country  whose  interests  are 
remarkably  inwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circumstances, 
ministers  ought  to  concern  themselves  in  politics.** 
When,  therefore,  his  father  was  sent  to  England  to  seek 
relief  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  Cotton  Mather  regarded  himself  as  the  nat- 
ural leader  of  the  citizens,  and  on  their  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning the  obnoxious  governor,  he  drew  up  their  dec- 
laration justifying  that  extreme  measure. 

The  freedom  of  thought  m  politics,  however,  made 
its  inroads  into  the  Church  also,  and  fearing  a  falling 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  old  faith,  and  fancying  that 
he  saw  the  evil  one  busy  in  turning  away  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  was  led  to  a  life  of  asceticism,  which  in- 
volved him  in  religious  controversies. 

The  daughter  of  one  Goodwin,  a  respectable  mechanic 
of  Boston,  accused  a  laundress  of  having  stolen  some  of 
the  fomily  linen.  The  mother  of  the  suspected  person, 
an  Irish  emigrant,  expostulated  in  no  very  gentle  terms 
against  such  a  charge,  and,  as  was  averred,  not  content 
with  abuse,  cast  a  spell  over  the  accuser.  The  younger 
children  soon  began  to  suffer  similarly,  and  the  poor 
Irishwoman  was  denounced  as  a  witch.  Cotton  Mather, 
fearing  that  the  excesses  of  supejrstition  would  have  a  still 
more  derogatory  effect  on  the  religious  life  of  the  col- 
onists, determined  to  investigate  this  case  of  witchcraft. 
He  took  the  eldest  girl,  then  about  sixteen  years  old,  into 
his  house,  and  her  vagaries  soon  left  on  his  mind  no 
doubt  that  she  was  really  under  the  influence  of  an  evil 
spirit  The  poor  Irishwoman  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed ;  and  Mather  printed  a  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  an  account  of  such  influences  in  other 
places.  The  book,  which  was  published  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  all  the  roinbters  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  was  entitled  Memorable  Providences  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  Possessions^  with  Discoveries  and  Ap- 
pendix (Lond.  and  Bost  1689, 8vo;  2d  edit  1691, 12mo; 
Edinb.  1697,  ]2mo).  Both  in  the  colony  and  in  Eng- 
land the  book  was  read  by  everybody.  In  the  old  coun- 
try it  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced  by  the  eminent 
divine,  Dr.  Richard  Baxter,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  the 
work,  and  argued  that  it  was  "  sufficient  to  convince  all 
but  the  most  obdurate  Sadducees."  The  question  here 
arises  whether  or  not  Cotton  Mather  was  himself  a  be- 
liever in  witchcraft,  and  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the 
bool^  simply  to  explode  the  **  delusion"  which  was  fast 
making  converts,  especially  in  and  about  Massachusetts. 
Even  to  our  day  thb  question  has  not  been  satbfactorily 
solved. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  our  great  historian,  has  treated  Cotton 
Mather  as  guilty  of  having  provoked  the  excitement 
known  as  the  "  Salem  witchcraft  delusion."  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  one  of  our  ablest  writers,  Mr. 
Poole,  formerly  librarian  of  the  **  Boston  Library,"  has 
come  forward  to  clear  Cotton  Mather  of  any  and  all  in- 
sinuations, holding  that "  the  opposite"  of  what  is  gener- 
ally charged  against  Mr.  Mather  "  b  the  truth."  "  His 
gentler  treatment,"  we  are  told, "cured  and  Christian- 
ized them  [the  believers  of  witchcraft].  He  opposed, 
with  hb  father  and  the  rest  of  the  clcrg}' — with  but 
three  exceptions — the  course  of  the  judges  in  deeming 
every  possessed  person  guilty,  the  ministry  holding  that 
the  devil  might  enter  innocent  persons,  and  that  the ' 
fact  of  their  improper  conduct  was  no  ground  for  ad- 
judging them  criminals.  He  also  opposed  taking  spec- 
tral testimony,  or  the  words  of  a  confessed  witch.  It 
must  be  ordinary  legal  witnesses  and  testimony  that 
could  alone  convict  He  abo  offered  to  take  six  of  the 
accused  persons  into  hb  own  house,  at  his  o^vn  expense, 
and  to  make  upon  them  the  experiment  of  prayer  and 
fasting  which  had  been  so  successful  with  the  (joodwin 
children  of  hb  own  congregation."  Mr.  Po*>le  also 
proves  or  makes  it  quite  credible  that  it  was  Mather  and 
not  Mr.  W^illard  who  wrote  the  most  vigorous  tract  of 
the  times  against  the  Salem  movements,  and  who  made 
the  Boston  and  Salem  treatment  noted  for  their  differ- 
ence even  at  that  day.    See  Salem  ;  WrrcHCRATb 
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There  can  hardly  be  any  question  about  the  fact  that 
Cotton  Mather  is,  in  a  measure  at  least,  responsible  for 
the  blood  that  was  shed  at  Salem  between  1685  and 
1692.  But  it  is  folly  indeed  to  question  his  goodness, 
as  some  have  done,  or  even  to  bring  charges  against  his 
sincerity  because  of  his  fanatical  treatment  of  the  deluded 
Salemites.  We  need  only  remember  that  even  the  very 
men  who  built  up  the  Church  of  Protestantism  in  the 
16th  century  were  not  entirely  free  from  mistakes,  and 
failed  in  a  manner  very  much  like  their  good  Puritan 
descendant.  Sublimely  ridiculous,  then,  appears  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of 
Zioit's  Herald  (May  20, 1*869) :  "At  twenty-three  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  territic  panic  of  mortal  fear  and  its 
fatal  results;  and,  even  at  this  boyish  age, bore  himself 
with  such  manly  courage,  prudence,  and  coolness  that 
he  was  the  only  minister,  and  even  the  only  person,  ex- 
cept his  father,  who  may  have  been  said  to  have  stood 
solidly  on  his  feet,  and  who  won  from  his  contemporary 
the  praise  that  *  had  his  notions  been  hearkened  to  and 
followed,  these  troubles  would  never  have  grown  unto  | 
that  height  which  they  now  have."*  The  quotation  is 
from  Piiole's  article  in  the  Noiih  American  Review  of 
April,  1869.  While  we  would  not  forget  the  merits 
of  our  ancestors,  but  would  rather  extol  them  and  laud 
them  for  their  virtues,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to 
their  faults  and  mbtakes.  Salem  witchcraft  persecu- 
tion certainly  must  not  find  an  advocate  in  the  nine- 
teenth ceutur}',  surely  not  at  the  expense  of  the  truths 
of  history.  But  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  Mather's 
life.  Says  a  writer  in  delineating  his  character,  while 
acknowledging  the  failing  we  have  felt  constrained  to 
condemn :  "  It  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  whole  life  to 
do  good.  His  heart  was  set  upon  it;  he  did  not  there- 
fore content  himself  with  merely  embracing  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  gooil  that  occasionally  offered  themselves, 
but  he  very  frequently  set  apart  much  time  on  piupose 
to  devise  good ;  and  he  seldom  came  into  any  company 
without  having  this  directly  in  bis  view.  It  was  con- 
stantly one  of  his  tirst  thoughts  in  the  morning,  What 
good  may  I  do  this  day  ?  And  that  he  might  more  cer- 
tainly attend  to  the  various  branches  of  so  large  and 
comprehensive  a  duty,  he  resolved  this  general  question, 
What  good  shall  I  do?  into  several  particulars,  one  of 
which  he  took  into  consideration  while  he  was  dressing 
himself  every  rooming,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  intp  his 
study  he  set  down  some  brief  hints  of  his  meditations 
upon  iu  He  had  ordinarily  a  distinct  question  for  each 
morning  in  the  week.  His  question  for  the  Lord's-day 
morning  constantly  was,  What  shall  I  do,  as  pastor  of  a 
Church,  for  the  good  of  the  flock  under  my  charge? 
Upon  this  he  considered  what  subjects  were  most  suit- 
able and  seasonable  for  him  to  preach  on ;  what  families 
of  his  flock  were  to  be  visited,  and  with  what  particular 
view;  and  how  he  might  make  his  ministry'  still  more 
acceptable  and  useful"    He  died  Feb.  1 3, 1 728. 

Though  many  of  Cotton  Mather's  productions  are  in- 
deed but  small  volumes,  as  single  Sermons,  Essoyn,  et<\, 
yet  there  are  several  among  them  of  a  much  larger  size ; 
as  his  Maffnaiia  Ckristi  A  mericanoj  or  the  Kcchsiosti' 
cal  History  of  Sew  England  fi-om  its  first  Planting  in 
1620  to  1698  (Lond.  1702,  folio;  Hartford, Conn.,  1820,  2 
'vol8.8vo) ;  his  Christ,  Philosopher (hon±  1721, 12mo);  his 
Ba/io  DisripUntB  Fratrum  Nov- A  nylorvm ;  his  Directions 
to  a  Candidate/or  the  Ministry— a  book  which  brought 
him  as  many  letters  of  thanks  as  would  fill  a  volume. 
Besides  all  these,  the  doctor  left  behind  him  several 
books  in  manuscript ;  one  of  which,  viz.  his  Hiblia  A  mcr- 
icaruij  or  Hlttstrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  printed  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  true 
motive  that  prompted  him  to  write  and  publish  so  great 
a  number  of  books,  appears  from  the  motto  that  he  wrote 
on  the  outside  of  the  catalogue  which  he  kept  of  his  own 
works,  \nz.  John  xv,  8, "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  Dr.  Mather  was  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  men  that  America  has  produced.  He 
doubtless  possessed  larger  learning  than  any  other  min- 


ister of  his  time,  bat  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to  ac- 
quire than  to  create.  He  lacked  in  strong  judgment,  in 
original  genius,  and  in  sustained  power.  He  had  do 
ability  to  generalize,  no  wide  and  penetrating  visioo. 
The  most  noted  benefaction  of  his  life  to  the  country  was 
introducing  vaccination  for  small-pox,  which  proved  a 
great  blessing.  See  his  Ltfe,  written  by  his  soo  {Boe^ 
1729) ;  also  by  Enoch  Pond  and  Dr.  Jennings ;  Jooea, 
Chris.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Spark^  A  mer,  Biog,  Ist  series,  vi,  161 
sq. ;  Sherman,  New  England  JJivifteSj  p.  76  sq. ;  Duyc- 
kinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Lit.  i,  59 ;  AUibone,  Diet.  ofBrif. 
and  A  mer,  Auth.  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Bancroft.,  Hist,  of  the  V. 
S,  iii, 71,  76, 96,  98;  North  Amer,  Rev,  xliii,  519;  xlvi 
477 ;  li,  1 ;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  i,  430 ;  Christian  Examiner, 
v,866.     (J.H.W.) 

Mather,  Eleazer,  a  Puritan  minister  of  New  Eng- 
land, son  of  Richard,  and  brother  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  bom  at  Dorchester  May  13, 1637 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1656;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  al 
Northampton  in  1661 ;  and  there  died,  July  24, 1699. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  sound  thinker,  and  a  devoted 
and  evangelical  minister.  Many  souls  were  converted 
through  his  labors,  and  his  early  death  was  mocfa  la- 
mented by  all  the  churches. — Sherman,  Aw  K»gUmd 
Divines,  p.  107 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i, 
159 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  ojfBrit,  and  A  mer.  A  nth,  a.  r. 

Mather,  Increase,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  21,  1639. 
His  father,  Richard  Mather  (q.  v.),  had  emigrated  frooi 
England  to  Massachusetts  in  1635.  In  early  child- 
hood iQcrease  exhibited  signs  of  unusual  mental  en- 
dowments; he  entered  Har>'ard  College  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1656.  Shortly 
after  thb  he  was  converted,  and  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  ministry.  In  the  year  foDowin}; 
that  of  his  graduation  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  bv* 
brother  was  preaching.  There  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and,  after  securing  the  degree  of  M.A.,  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  college,  an  honor,  however,  which  he 
declined.  The  climate  of  Ireland  being  unfavorable 
to  his  health,  he  removed  to  England,  and  preached 
there  for  a  while.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  he 
was  residing  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  as  chaplain  to 
an  English  regiment ;  but  when,  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer, he  was  required  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  **  that 
the  times  then  were  and  would  be  happy,"  and  he  r^ 
fused  to  comply,  his  salary*  was  so  greatly  reduced  that 
soon  after  this  he  retumeil  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  called  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  North  Church  in 
Boston.  In  this  city  he  married,  in  1662,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  and  from  this  marriage  sprang 
Cotton  Mather,  <»ne  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  his 
day.  In  the  controversy  as  to  "  who  are  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  baptism,"  he  opposed  his  father,  and  likewise 
the  decision  of  the  synod  of  1662,  unril  caused  to  change 
his  views  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Largely  by  his  instmmcntality  the  go\'em- 
ment  was  induced  to  call  the  general  synod  of  1679  from 
the  whole  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  "  correcting  the 
evils  that  had  provoked  God  to  send  judgment  on  New 
England."  The  synod  had  its  second  session  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Mr.  Mather  acted  as  moderator.  At 
this  meeting  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  agreed  upon, 
and  he  prepared  a  preface  to  it  On  the  death  of  presi- 
dent Oakes  of  Harvard  University',  Mather  temporarily 
supplied  the  place.  By  the  sudden  death  of  the  ap- 
pointee, president  Rogers,  Mather  was,  in  1684,  again 
called  to  the  head  of  the  college.  This  time  he  ac- 
cepted, and  combined  his  presidential  duties  with  his 
pastoral.  In  1692  he  was  presented  with  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  "  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a 
degree  was  conferred  in  British  America."  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  II  Massachusetts  was  thrown  into 
trouble.  His  majesty  required  full  submission  of  their 
charter  to  his  pleasure,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal,  of 
having  a  quo  warranto  issued  against  it.     To  this  op- 
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pression  Mather  was  stanch  in  his  opposition,  and  be- 
fore an  assembly  in  Boston  dissuaded  his  oountninen 
from  yielding  their  liberties  tamely.  As  a  result  of 
their  resistance,  judgment  was  entered  against  the  char- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  About  this  time 
Charles  died,  and  James  II,  being  his  successor,  pub- 
lished bis  specious  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
lliis  produced  temporary  relief,  and  Mather  was  dele- 
gated to  convey  to  his  majesty  in  England  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  churches,  and  to  sue  for  a  fur- 
ther redress  of  their  wrongs.  James  received  him  kindly, 
and  promised  him  more  than  he  ever  granted.  Mather 
remained,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  revolution  of 
1688,  which  deposed  James  and  placed  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne  of  England.  After  much  diplomacy 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  new  charter  was  at  length 
procured  in  lieu  of  the  old  one,  and  Mather  himself  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  board  of  council.  After  four  years 
thus  spent  among  the  nobility  at  Whitehall,  Dr.  Mather 
returned  to  Boston  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty  and  rendered  his  country 
an  important  service.  He  found  the  Church  in  great 
excitement  about  witchcraft,  which  called  forth  his  work 
entitled  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcrc^ft,  He 
retained  his  natural  bodily  and  mental  vigor  until  past 
his  eightieth  birthday.  After  this  he  endured  great 
bodily  and  consequent  mental  derangements  for  four 
years,  during  all  of  which  time  his  great  burden  seemed 
to  be,  not  his  suffering,  but  the  painful  sense  of  hb  ina- 
bility to  labor.  At  last,  on  Aug.  23, 1723,  he  died  peace- 
fully in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son.  His  loss  was  deeply 
mourned  by  those  for  whom  he  had  spent  his  long  and 
laborious  life.  According  to  Sprague, "  he  was  the  last 
of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  ministers  who  had 
been  ejected  and  silenced  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II  and  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity."  He  was  an  indus- 
trious student,  and  published  ninety-two  separate  works, 
most  of  which  are  now  very  scarce.  A  noted  writer 
thus  comments  upon  him  in  the  North  Amer,Rev.  1840 
(July),  p.  5:  "Increase  Mather  not  only  stood  most 
conspicuous  among  the  scholars  and  divines  of  New 
England,  as  president  of  Harvard  College  and  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Boston,  but  by  his  political  influence  was  sup- 
posed at  times  to  have  controlled  the  administration  of 
the  government.*'  He  was  a  learned,  earnest,  and  de- 
voted minister,  whose  piety  was  deep,  warm,  and  full  of 
love.  His  sermons  were  elaborate  and  powerful,  and 
many  souls  were  converted  by  his  labors.  He  studied  ] 
earnestly  for  sixty  years,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
learned  American  minister  of  his  day. — Sherman,  Xew 
England  Divines^  p.  57 ;  AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  utk,  8.  V. ;  Bancroft,  Hist,  17,  S,  (see  Index  in  vol  iii) ; 
Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biogr,  8.V. ;  Duyckinck,  Cycfop.  A  mer. 
Lit,  voL  L 

Mather,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  March  6, 1719 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1739,  and  soon  after  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  London  Association.  In  1742  he 
commenced  preaching  in  a  Congregational  church  in 
Middlesex,  now  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  in  1744  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  this 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  180G.  Dr.  Mather 
was  a  fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790.  He 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  was  twice  taken  by  the  British  and 
Tories,  carried  to  New  York,  and  conHned  in  the  pro- 
vost prison.  He  published  a  Beply  to  Dr.  Bellamy  on 
the  Half-way  Covenant :  — Infant  Baptism  Defended 
(1759) : — A  Sermon^  entitled  Divine  Sovereignty  display- 
ed by  Predestination  (1763) ;  and  was  the  author  of  a 
posthumous  work,  A  Systanatic  View  of  Divinity  (1813, 
1 2rao).    See  Sprague,  A  mwds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  i,  425, 

S.V. 

Mather,  Nathaniel,  an  English  minister,  a  broth- 
ar  of  Increase  Mather,  was  bom  in  Lancashire  in  1630 ; 


graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1647,  and  spent  his  min- 
isterial life  in  England  and  Holland.  He  died  in  1697. 
He  published  Two  Sermons  (Oxon.  1C94,  4to;  Lond. 
1718,  12mo):  —  A  Discussion  on  the  Laufuheis  of  a 
Pastor^s  Officiating  in  Another  Church: — A  Fust  Ser- 
mon: — and  Sermons  precuJted  at  Pinner^s  Hall  and  Lime 
Street  (1701).  **  In  his  public  discourses  there  was  nei- 
ther a  lavish  display  nor  an  inelegant  penury  of  orato- 
rical excellence,  while  the  dignity  of  his  subjects  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  rhetorical  embellishments.** — 
Calamy,  Continuation  of  the  Nonconformists*  Mentorial; 
Wilson,  Dissenters;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Auth.s,v, 

Mather,  Richatd,  an  Episcopal  and  later  a  Puritan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lowtown,  Lancashire,  Eng., in  1596; 
was  converted  when  a  young  man ;  spent  two  years  at 
Oxford;  entered  the  ministry  in  1618,  near  Liverpool, 
and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  devoted  and  successful 
labor  was  suspended  for  nonconformity.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation At  Dorchester.  There  he  died,  April  22, 1669. 
He  was  a  sound  and  earnest  preacher,  not  captivating, 
but  solid,  pious,  and  ver}'  useful  He  was  an  active  the- 
ologian, and  a  member  of  every  synod  in  New  England 
after  his  arrival.  He  was  studious,  a  good  scholar,  and 
a  very  able  and  valuable  man.  Richard  Mather  assist- 
ed Eliot  in  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
furnished  the  synod  of  1648  a  model  of  Church  Disci- 
pline. He  published  a  discourse  on  the  Church  Cove^ 
nant  (1639),  a  treatise  on  Justification  (1652),  and  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  churches  of  New  England.  See 
Increase  Mather,  Life  and  Death  of  Robert  Mather  (1670, 
4to);  Vt2keyCyclop,of  Amer, Biog,^y,\  AUibone, Dic^. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Roger,  New  Eng^ 
land  Divines ;  Sherman,  New  England  Divines,  p.  26. 

Mather,  Samtiel  (1),  brother  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  bum  in  Lancashire,  England,  May  )8, 1626 ;  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1648 ;  was  for  some  time  assist- 
ant pastor  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Rowley ;  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Church,  Boston,  in  1649.  In  1660  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  preached  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  went  to  Dublin  in  1655,  and  became  senior 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  minister  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Soon  after  the  Rest^iration  he 
was  suspended  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  afterwards 
continued  to  preach  to  a  small  congregation  privately. 
He  died  Oct.  29, 1671.  Mr.  Mather  held  the  first  rank  as 
a  preacher.  He  published  Sermons  and  Tracts: — OUi 
Testament  Types  Explained  and  Improved  (Lond.  1673, 
4to),  rewritten  by  Caroline  Frj',  as  Gospel  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1833,1851)  :—/.»/«  of  Nathaniel  Mather 
(1689).  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog,  s.v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliog,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Mather,  Samuel  (2).  D.D.^  minister  of  the  Trin- 
itarian Congregational  Church,  son  of  Cotton  Mather, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.SO,  1706 ;  graduated  at  HarA-ard 
College  in  1723,  having  studied  theology  probably  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  1732  became  colleague-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gee,  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  ortlained 
in  the  same  year.  In  1741  a  dissatisfaction  arose  against 
him  in  this  church,  partly  from  the  charge  of  looseness 
of  doctrine,  and  also  of  impropriety  of  conduct,  and  he, 
with  the  smaller  part  of  his  membership,  withdrew,  and 
established  a  separate  Church  in  Hanover  Street,  on  the 
comer  of  North  Bennet.  "The  fact,**  says  Bobbins,  in 
his  History  of  the  Second  Churchy "  that  so  many  persons 
of  good  character  supported  Mr.  Mather,  affords  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  chaises  of  impropriety  were 
well  founded."  He  sustained  his  relation  as  pastor  of 
Hanover  Street  Church  until  his  death,  June  27, 1785. 
Dr.  Mather  published  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Cotton 
Mather  (1728)  i^Life  of  Cotton  Mather  (1 729)  :-^A  n  Es- 
say concerning  Gratitude  (1732): — Vita  A,H,  Franckii, 
cut  adjecta  est  narratio  rerum  memorabiUum  in  Eccksm 
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EwjmgeJicia  per  Germamam,  etc  (1738):— i4«  Apology 
for  the  Liberties  of  the  Churches,  in  New  England  (1788)  : 
—and  Sermons  on  various  Subjects  (1738,  '39,  '40,  '51, 
*63,  '60,  *62,  '66,  and  '68.  Alao  a  Poem,  in  five  parts. 
The  Sacred  Minister,  by  Aurelius  Prudentius  America- 
mis  (1773) : — Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  Salvation 
for  all  Men  (1782). — Sprague,  Annals  Amer,  Pulpit,  i, 
871. 

MathesiUB,  Johann,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  a  native  of  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg in  1628,  and  was  there  for  a  while  Luther's  fellow- 
boarder.  He  was  Appointed  rector  of  Joachimsthal  in 
1632,  pastor  in  1545,  and  died  in  1564.  He  had  wit- 
nessed many  abuses  resulting  from  the  misconception 
of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace :  we  learn  from  him 
that  there  were  parties  in  the  Church  who  claimed,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  that  faith  alone  was  necessary,  and 
that  works  were  of  no  importance  whatever,  so  that  it 
did  not  matter  whether  the  actions  of  believers  were 
good  or  bacL  Mathesius  strongly  opposed  such  hereti- 
cal views,  and  thus  became  involved  in  controversies 
which  embittered  the  end  of  his  life.  He  is  especially 
known  by  seventeen  sermons  on  the  doctrine,  the  con- 
fession, and  the  death  of  Luther  (Nuremberg,  1688 ;  in 
recent  times  the  biographical  portions  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  title,  J.  Mathesius,  d,  Leben  d. 
Dr.  Martin  lAither,  mit  einer  V'orrede  von  G,  H.  v,  Schu- 
bert, Stuttgart).  He  wrote  also  various  other  sermons, 
a  tract  on  Justification,  a  catechism,  and  several  hymns. 
His  biography  was  published  by  Balthasar  Mathesius 
in  1706.  See  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  and  DoUinger, 
Die  Reformafion,  ii,  127 ;  Herzog,  Real-Kncgkhpddie,  ix, 
160;  Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  p.  140 
»q.     (J.N.  P.) 

MathStse  (Ma^i^rai,  disciples)  is  one  of  the  names 
by  which  the  early  followers  of  our  Lord  were  known 
among  their  contemporaries.  All  the  common  appella- 
tions of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  were  expressive  of  certain  dispositions 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  sincere  professor  of  the 
GospeL    See  CiiBisTiAKS;  Disciple. 

Mathew,  Father  Thbobald,  the  celebrated  apostle 
of  temperance,  a  Catholic  priest,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Tipperory,  Ireland,  Oct.  10, 1790 ;  was  educateil  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Maynooth  ;  was  appointed, 
after  his  ordination,  to  a  missionary  charge  at  Cork, 
where  he  established  a  charitable  association  on  the 
model  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul.  About  1838  he 
became  president  of  a  temperance  society,  and  in  a  few 
months  administered  the  pledge  to  150.000  persons  in 
Cork  alone.  He  afterwards  visited  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  cities  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  was  everj'where 
receive<i  with  enthusiasm.  For  these  eminent  services 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  queen  Victoria  be- 
stowed upon  father  Mathew  an  annuity  of  £500.  He 
died  Dec  6,  1856,  at  QueenstoMm,  Ireland.  See  Ma- 
guire,  Father  Mathew,  a  Biography  (Lond.  1863) ;  Mor- 
ris, Memoirs  oftlie  Life  of  Theobald  Matliew  (New  York, 
1841);  Henshaw,  Life  of  Father  Mathew  (New  York, 
1849),  s.  v. ;  Harriet  Martineau,  Biographical  Sketches 
(1869) ;  Eraser's  Magazine  for  January-,  1841 ;  Thomas, 
Diet,  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Mathews,  Jamks  M.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Kcformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in 
1785;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1808;  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  1807;  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  (iospel  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  in  New  York  in  1807 ;  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  great  preceptor, 
Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  1809,  and  continued  there 
until  1818.  After  supplying  the  South  Dutch  Church 
in  Garden  Street,  New  York,  for  one  year,  he  became  \i» 
pastor  in  1812,  and  retained  that  relation  until  1840. 
Thereafter  he  never  again  took  a  pastoral  charge.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  the  University  of  the  City 


of  New  York,  and  was  its  first  chancellor — 1831  to  IftSSt 
The  elegant  marble  edifice  of  the  univeraity  and  the  ad- 
joining Reformed  church  on  Washington  Square  an 
monuments  of  his  architectural  taste  aiwl  liberal  pntf- 
ects.  Dr.  Mathews  published,  in  addition  to  xwrwm 
occasional  pamphlets,  a  book  of  A  utobiogmpkieul  Ret^d- 
lections,  a  volume  of  lectures  On  the  ReUitioms  ofSeiencr 
to  Christianity,  and  another  on  The  Bible  amd  Mem  ef 
Learning  (1855).  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence  smd 
courtly  manners,  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  fertile  in  large  plans  of  Chnstias 
usefulness.  His  last  labors  were  given  for  many  n)oath» 
before  his  decease  to  preparations  for  an  evangelical 
council,  held  in  New  York,  composed  of  repre«entatiTt;!» 
from  most  of  the  American  churches,  and  o%'er  which  be 
presided,  in  October,  1869.  He  was  a  zealous  advocatr 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  of  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian union ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  latest  efforts  in 
this  cause  exhausted  his  strength  and  hastened  his  ead 
Dr.  Mathews  was  naturally  a  leader  of  men.  His  lean- 
ing was  extensive,  his  tact  and  skill  were  great,  and  his 
zeal  was  ardent.  Associated  with  prominent  meo  and 
events  for  more  than  threescore  years,  he  bore  an  active 
part  in  nearly  all  of  the  great  religious  and  philanthropic 
movements  of  our  country  during  this  period.  He  died 
January,  1870,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  his  life  was  spent.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Mathilda,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  and  queen  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  towards  the  clo^e  of 
the  9th  century.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
count  of  Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  famed  Witti- 
kind,  and  of  a  princess  of  Denmark.     She  was  educated 
by  her  grandmother,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Herword. 
In  909  she  was  married  to  Henry,  afterwards  king  of 
Germany.     On  the  throne  she  preserved  the  pi^y  and 
simplicity  which  distinguished  her  from   her   youth. 
A  great  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  prayer.    She 
g-ave  liberally  to  the  poor,  whom  she  often  nursed  her- 
self.   She  had  three  sons :  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great : 
Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne.    One  of  her  daughters,  Hedwige,  was  married  to 
Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  and  became  mother 
of  Hugh  Capet.     After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Otho 
and  Henry  of  Bavaria  quarrelled  concerning  the  crown 
of  Germany.     Henry,  for  whom  his  mother  showed 
great  partiality  on  this  occasion,  having  snbeequendv 
become  reconoled  with  Otho,  joined  him  in  despoiling 
Mathilda  of  her  dowry  and  of  all  her  possessions,  under 
pretence  that  she  was  squandering  the  money  of  the 
state  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor.     Her  property  was, 
however,  subsequently  retunied  to  her  through  the  in- 
terference of  Edith,  wife  of  Otho.     The  remainder  of 
her  life  was  passed  in  meditation  and  works  of  charity. 
She  founded  several  convents,  and  died  at  Quedlinburg, 
March  14,  968.     See  Acta  Sanctorum^  March  14 ;  Bail- 
let,  Vie  des  Saints ;  Mabillon,  Stecula  Ordinis  BenedictO' 
rum;  Schwarz,  De  Mathilda,  abbatissa  Quedlindmrgemsi 
(Altdorf,  1736,  4to);  Breitenbauch,  /.eben  d,  Kaisenm 
Mathilde  (Reval,  1780, 8vo) ;  Treitschke,  Ifeinriek  I  tmd 
Mathilde  (Lpz.  1814,  8vo);  Mathilde  Gemahlin  Hetn- 
richs  I  (Augsburg,  1832,  8vo). — Herzog.  Beal-Enc^tlo' 
pddie^  ix,  161 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxxiv, 
250.     (J.N.  P.) 

Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuscaxt,  well  known  in 
history  through  her  close  political  connection  with  pope 
Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  was  a  daughter  of  Boniface,  count 
of  Tuscany,  and  was  bom  in  1046.  She  is  said  to  have 
married  (iodfrey  (sumamed  //  Gobbo,  or  the  "  Hunch- 
back"), duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1069,  by  procuration;  but, 
i  if  so,  her  husband  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  Italy 
until  four  years  after  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  the 
two,  if  they  were  ever  united,  soon  afterwards  separated. 
CJodfrey  went  back  to  his  duchy,  and  became  a  supporter 
of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  while  Mathilda  made  herself 
conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  she  espoused  the 
cauae  of  Gregory  VIL    She  became  hia  inseparable  ai- 
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Bociate,  was  ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  all  he  under- 
took, aiid  to  share  every  danger  from  which  she  ootdd 
not  protect  him.  In  1077,  when  Henry  had  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and  Gregory  was  fearing 
for  his  safety,  she  gave  the  pontiff  shelter  in  her  own 
castle.  This  intimacy  of  Mathilda  with  the  pope  has 
given  rise  to  much  scandal,  though  every  unprejudiced 
mind  will  clear  both  of  the  guilt  they  stand  accused  of. 
Both  the  countess  and  the  vicar  were  pure  in  character, 
if  their  correspondence  may  serve  as  an  index  of  their 
thoughts.  (See  on  this  point  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  113, 
86.)  In  1079  Mathilda  made  a  gift  of  all  her  goods  and 
possessions  to  the  Church.  In  1081  she  alone  stood  by 
the  pope,  when  Henry  poured  his  troops  into  Italy, 
burning  to  avenge  his  humiliation  at  Canossa ;  she  sup- 
ported him  with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Rome; 
and  after  his  death  at  Salerno  boldly  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  emperor.  She  died  at  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Polirone  in  1 115.  Her  death  gave  rise  to  new 
feuds  between  the  emperor  and  pope  Paschal  III  on  ac- 
count of  her  gift  to  the  Church,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  former  wresting  from  the  latter  a  portion  of  Ma- 
thilda's possessions,  but  even  what  remained  constituted 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  *^  Patrimony  of  Pe- 
ter."    See  PATRIMONIUM  Petri.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mathurins,  or  Brethkbn  op  the  Holt  Trinity, 
an  order  of  monks  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  got  this  name  from  having  a  church  at 
Paris  which  claims  St.  Mathurin  for  its  patron  saint 
All  their  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  Brethren  of  the  Redemptum 
of  Capticetj  because,  originating  at  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  they  gave  their  labor  and  a  third  of  their  rev- 
enue to  liberate  Christian  captives  from  Mohammedan 
masters.  Their  founders  were  two  French  recluses  in 
the  diocese  of  Meaux — Jean  de  Mattia  and  Felix  de 
Valois.  By  some  they  seem  to  have  been  called  the 
Order  of  Atses,  as  they  were  permitted  to  use  those  an- 
imals only,  and  were  debarred  from  riding  on  horses.  A 
similar  order  was  founded  in  Spain  in  1228,  and  there 
called  the  Order  of  St,  Mart/,  See  also  Trini- 
tarians. 

Mathorists.     See  Trinitarians. 

Mathu'sala  (Luke  iii,37).    See  Methuselah. 

Matins,  or  Matntlna,  the  *^  new  morning  service^'' 
or  the  first  of  the  morning  services,  and  so  called  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  "old  morning  service,"  which  was 
before  day,  whereas  this  was  after  day  began.  Cassian 
says  this  was  first  set  up  in  Bethlehem,  fur  till  that  time 
the  old  morning  service  used  to  end  with  the  nocturnal 
psalms,  and  prayers,  and  daily  vigils ;  after  which  they 
used  to  betake  themselves  to  rest  till  the  third  hour, 
which  was  the  first  hour  of  diurnal  prayer.  The  name 
for  morning  prayer,  in  more  modem  Church-language, 
is  matins.  Before  the  Reformation  the  hours  of  prayer 
were  seven  in  number,  namely,  matins,  the  first  or  prime, 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  vespers,  and  com- 
pline. The  oflSce  of  matins  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  an  abridgment  of  her  ancient  services  for  matins, 
lauds,  and  prime.  Ritualists  divide  the  oflice  of  mat- 
ins, or  moniing  prayers,  into  three  parts :  first,  the  in- 
troduction, which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
office  to  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  secondly,  the 
psalmody  and  lessons,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed ;  thirdly,  the  prayers  and  collects,  which  oc- 
cupy the  remainder  of  the  service.  See  Farrar,  Eccles. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Neale,  Introd,  East, 
Church,    See  also  Hours,  Canon icau 

Ma'tred  (Heb.  Matred\  ^r'n^'Q,  propelling;  Sept, 
^arpai^y  Marpdd),  the  daughter  of  Mezahab  and  moth- 
er of  Mehetabel,  which  last  was  wife  of  one  of  the  Edoro- 
itlsh  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39 ;  I  Cliron.  i,  50).  B.C  prub. 
ante  1619. 

Ma'tri  (Heb.  Matri',  '•n^^  [but  with  the  def.  art], 
prob.  expectant ;  Sept.  Marro/w,  Vulg.  M^ri),  a  Benja- 


mite,  the  head  of  the  anoestry  of  Kiah,  the  father  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  21).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1612. 

MatriotUa,  a  list  or  register  of  the  church,  called 
in  Greek  xavutv  and  cardXoyoc  UpariKoq ;  in  Latin,  al- 
bum^ matriculoj  tcdmla  dericorum.  The  use  of  the  word 
matricula  to  designate  entry  at  college  or  university 
record  of  a  new  student  is  due  to  this  early  adaptation 
of  the  word.  Because  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  and 
other  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  matricula^  they  were 
called  canonici, — Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccles, 
Diet,  8.  V.    See  Canonici  ;  Diptychs. 

Matricolarii,  subordinate  servants  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  church  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep :  they  had  also  offices  to 
perform  in  public  processious. — Farrar,  Eccles,  Did,  s.  v. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Sacristan. 

Blatrimony  or  Marriage  as  a  Sacrament. 
The  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  act  of  matrimony  not 
only  as  a  religious  contract,  but  also  as  a  sacramenL 
We  need  hardly  step  aside  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  sacrament^  but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say 
that  the  Romanists  hold  seven  sacraments  as  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  teaching  also  that  ^each  sac- 
rament confers  grace  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  it  has  the 
special  effect  of  conferring  grace  subservient  to  that  end.'* 
This  distinction  b  called  by  the  divines  "  sacramental 
grace."  See  Sacrament.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  High-Church  tendency  incline  to  hold  a 
like  view  on  this  point,  but  there  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  XXXIX  Articles  to  warrant  any  such  interpreta- 
tion of  the  marriage-contract.  The  Roman  view  of  mar- 
riage is  based  by  the  schodmen  on  the  expression  of  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (v,  32),  t6  ftwrrripiov  tovto 
pkya  itniv,  or,  as  it  runs  in  the  Vulgate,  **  Sacramen- 
tnm  hoc  magnum  est."  ^Thus  viewed,  the  external 
part  or  sign,  the  *  pars  sensibilis,'  is  the  expression  of  a 
mutual  consent  involving,  as  is  necessary  in  all  sacra- 
mental ordinances,  a  real  present  intention ;  and  the  in- 
ward part  or  gift  is  the  grace  which  unites  the  hearts, 
or,  according  to  another  view,  the  grace  to  resist  concu- 
piscence, sometimes  entirely,  judging  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas's  remark  that  carnal  intercourse  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  marriage,  because  there  was  none  in  Para- 
dise." The  following  more  general  considerations  are 
also  urged  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  the  sacramental 
theory :  **  The  union  between  the  husband  and  wife  is 
spoken  of  as  analogous  to  the  union  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church ;  therefore,  as  the 
Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to 
their  own  husbands  in  everything  (Eph.  v,  28,  24). 
Now  if  this  figure  has  any  meaning  it  must  be  this,  that 
the  external  sign  of  alliance  between  bride  and  bride- 
groom signify  that  there  should  henceforth  exist  be- 
tween them  a  union  as  holy,  as  close,  and  as  indissoluble 
as  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  a  union  which 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a  special  gift  from 
God.  That  such  a  gift  exists  is  made  evident  by  Paul, 
who  says,  while  drawing  a  comparison  between  mar- 
riage and  celibacy,  *  Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of 
(xod,  one  after  this  manner  and  another  after  that'  (1 
Cor.  vii,  7) ;  and  what  would  the  gift  be  which  is  alluded 
to  in  the  case  of  married  persons  but  the  grace  which 
unites  their  hearts,  and  enables  them  to  be  fitting  em- 
blems of  Christ  and  the  Church?  Again,  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii, 
1-11)  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  having  elevated  the 
ceremony  into  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament"  (Blunt,  Dict^ 
ofTheoLB,y,). 

Those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament  are  not 
themselves  agreed  as  to  what  is  the  essential  part  of 
matrimony  constituting  it  a  sacrament.  The  prevailing 
opinion  we  take  to  be  that  the  essential  part,  as  well  as 
the  efficient  cause,  is  the  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
which  must  be  expressed  in  words  as  the  *^  pars  sensi- 
bilis" of  the  sacrament,  and  must  imply  a  real  present. 
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nnd  not  a  future  consent  There  are  others  vrho  would 
make  the  words  of  the  priest  the  essential  element 
whereby  the  marriage  union  is  created,  ^*  Ego  vos  in 
matnmonium  conjuugo,"  etc;  in  the  English  office, 
**  Those  whom  God  has  Joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder,'*  followed  by  the  declaration  of  complete  union, 
••  I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife  together,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
CihosU"  If  the  previous  consent  had  made  the  two  per- 
sons man  and  wife,  these  words  on  the  priest's  lips  would 
seem  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  superfluous.  From  primi- 
tive times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  acquaint  the  Church 
l)eforchand  with  an  intended  marriage,  which  is  evident 
from  the  passages  above  quoted.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  unlawful  marriage;  not  that  the  Church  claimed 
any  absolute  power  to  grant  or  refuse  leave  to  marry, 
but  that  in  case  a  person  was  about  to  marry  a  Jew,  or 
a  heathen,  or  a  heretic,  or  one  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  etc,  the  marriage  might  be  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
The  earliest  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  such  notice  in 
England  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  Synod 
of  VVeatmiiister  (A.D.  1200),  which  enacts  that  no  mar- 
riage shall  be  contracted  without  banna  thrice  published 
in  church  (Johnson,  Canons^  ii,  91).  See  Bann.  The 
existing  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is  expressed  in 
the  sixty-second  canon:  ^No  minister,  upon  pain  of 
ituspcnsion  *per  triennium  ipso  facto,'  shall  celebrate 
matrimony  between  any  persons  without  a  faculty  or 
license  granted  by  some  of  the  persons  in  these  our  con- 
Ktitutions  expreaied,  except  the  banns  of  matrimony 
have  been  first  published  three  several  Sundays  or  holy- 
days  in  the  time  of  divine  service  in  the  parish  churches 
and  chapels  where  the  said  parties  dwell,  according  to 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer."  The  only  substitute  for 
banns  recognised  by  the  Church  of  England  is  an  ordi- 
nary or  special  license.  The  power  of  granting  the  for- 
mer has  belonged  to  English  bishops  from  a  very  early 
<late,  being  contirroed  to  them  by  26  Henry  VHl,  c.  21. 
The  right  to  grant  special  licenses,  which  are  free  from 
oil  restrictions  as  to  time  or  place,  was  originaUy  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  "legatus  na- 
tusw"  The  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Home  teaches  that 
*'  the  end  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  is  that  man  and 
wife  may  mutually  help  and  comfort  each  other,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  spend  this  life  in  a  holy  manner,  and 
thereby  gain  a  blessed  immortality ;  and  to  contribute 
to  the  edification  of  the  Church  by  the  lawful  procrea- 
tion of  children,  and  by  the  care  of  procuring  them  a 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  an  education  suitable  to  it. 
Every  person,  before  entering  into  wedlock,  is  required 
to  beseech  God  to  join  him  with  such  a  person  as  he 
may  work  out  his  salvation  with,  and  examine  whether 
or  no  the  person  he  has  fixed  his  affections  on  has  the 
fear  of  God  before  her  eyes;  is  prudent,  discreet,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  a  famUy." 

The  Council  of  Trent,  at  its  twenty-fourth  session, 
held  Nov.  11, 1563,  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony in  twelve  canons,  as  follows: 

»•  Canm  1.  Whoever  shnll  afllrm  that  matrimony  Is  not 
tnily  and  properly  one  of  the  i«even  sacraments  of  the 
evangel icuf  law,  iu^tttnted  by  Christ  our  Lord,  but  that  It 
ii«  a  tinman  invention,  introduced  into  the  Church,  and 
doe»«  not  confer  grace :  let  him  be  accursed. 

**  2.  Whoever  shall  afBrm  that  Christians  may  have  more 
wiveM  than  one,  and  that  this  is  prohibited  by  no  divine 
law :  lot  him  be  accursed. 

"3.  Whoever  shall  afllrm  that  only  those  decrees  of 
consanguinity  or  afflniry  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus  can  hinder  or  disannul  the  marriage- 
contract;  aud  that  the  Church  has  no  power  to  dlcpen»»e 
with  some  of  them,  or  to  constitute  additional  hfnder- 
auces  or  reasons  fax  disannulling  the  contract ;  lei  him 
be  accursed. 

*'4.  Whoever  shall  afllrm  that  the  Church  cannot  con- 
fititnte  any  Impediments,  with  power  io  disannul  matri- 
mony, or  that  in  constituting  them  she  has  erred ;  let  him 
be  accursed. 

"5.  Whoever  shall  afBrm  that  the  mnrriage-bond  may 
be  dippolved  by  here?'y,  or  mutual  dislike,  or  voluntary 
abpcnce  from  the  hnsband  or  wife ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

**&  Whoever  shall  afflrm  that  a  maiTiage  solemnized 


but  not  consummated  is  not  dlsannnlled  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties enters  into  a  rell^Mons  order;  let  him  ht  accnrM>d. 

"7.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  Church  has  erred  in 
teaching,  according  to  the  evaugelical  and  apoi^tolic  due* 
trine,  that  the  marriage-bond  cannot  be  disMilved  by  the 
adultery  of  one  of  the  parties,  aud  that  neither  of  tbem, 
not  even  the  Innocent  party,  who  has  given  no  occafioo 
for  the  adultery,  con  contract  another  marriage  while  the 
other  party  lives ;  and  that  the  hut>band  who  puts  away 
his  adulterous  wife,  and  marries  another,  cttmmits  adul- 
tery, and  also  the  wife  who  pnta  away  her  adulterous  ha»- 
baud,  aud  marries  another  (whoever  shall  aflirm  that  the 
Church  has  erred  in  maintaining  these  sentimenu) ;  let 
him  be  accursed. 

••  a  Whoever  shall  afflrm  that  the  Church  has  erred  in 
decreeing  that  for  various  reasons  married  per^onfi  niny 
be  separated,  as  far  as  regards  actual  cohabitation,  either 
for  a  certain  or  an  uncertain  time ;  let  him  be  accnoed. 

"9.  Whoever  shall  afflrm  that  persons  in  holy  orders.  i«r 
regulars,  who  have  made  a  solemn  profession  of  chastity, 
may  contract  marriage,  and  that  the  contract  la  valid,  not- 
withstanding any  ecclesiastical  law  or  vow ;  and  that  to 
maintain  the  ctmtrary  is  nothing  less  than  to  condemn 
marriage ;  and  that  all  persons  may  marry  who  feel  that, 
though  they  should  make  a  vow  of  cbastltv,  they  have 
not  the  gift  thereof;  let  him  be  accursed ;  for  God  docs 
not  deny  his  gifts  to  thoi>e  who  ask  aright,  neither  does 
he  suffer  us  to  he  tempted  above  that  we  are  able. 

"  10.  Whoever  shall  afflrm  that  the  conjugal  ptate  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  life  of  virginity,  or  celibacy,  and  that  it 
is  not  better  and  more  conducive  to  happiness  to  remain 
in  virginity,  or  celibacy,  than  to  be  married ;  let  him  be 
accursed. 

**  11.  Whoever  shall  afflrm  that  to  prohibit  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriaire  at  c«rtaln  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  ty- 
rannical superstition,  borrowed  from  the  snpervtltion  of 
the  pagans ;  or  shall  condemn  the  benedictions  apd  other 
ceremonies  u»ed  by  the  Church  at  those  times ;  let  him  bo 
accursed. 

**12.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  matrimonial  causes  do 
not  belong  to  the  eccleeiatftlcal  Judges ;  let  him  be  ao- 
cnrted.** 

Marriage  ai  a  Sacrament  unbiblical, — 1.  In  many  most 
important  points  respecting  marriage,  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  agree ;  yet,  when  the  Church  of  Rome 
advances  matrimony  to  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  endows  it  with  sacramental  qualities,  there  are  sev- 
eral points  of  considerable  importance  to  Christianity  in 
which  Protestant  and  Romanist  must  diaagrce*  The 
latter  asserts  that  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  and  confers  grace,  and  supports  this 
dogma  by  quoting  Ephesians  v,  82:  ''This  is  a  great 
Hvtrriipiov ;  but  I  speak  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church," 
where  the  Douay  translation  renders  by  aacrameni  the 
word  fivarrjpioVf  which  we  Protestants  prefer  to  traxtt- 
late  mystery,  "  Or,  indeed,  if  we  render  the  word  *  sac- 
rament,' still  they  have  no  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  word  fivorJipiov,  *  mysterj*,'  which  they  read 

*  sacrament,'  is  employed  on  other  subjects — as  *  myste- 
ry of  godliness'  (1  Tim.  iii,  16),  *  a  myster}*,  Babylon  the 
great'  (Rev.  xvii,  6).  Papista  must  know  that  there  is 
no  force  in  their  argument  The  text,  as  found  in  their 
version,  can  only  infiuence  the  minds  of  ignorant  per- 
sons, who  know  not  the  Scriptures.  The  apostle  does 
not  say  that  marriage  is  a  mystery,  for  he  speaks  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  Church.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  marriage  is  instituted  of  God,  and  is  a  sign  of  a 
holy  thing,  yet  it  is  no  sacrament ;  the  Sabbath  vraa 
ordained  of  God,  and  signified  the  rest  in  Christ  (Heb. 
iv,  8),  yet  it  was  no  sacrament.  All  significant  and  mys- 
tic signs  are  not  necessarily  sacraments"  (Elliott,  Ihf 
manism,  p.  428).  "  Romanists,"  says  the  same  able  po- 
lemic whom  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  cite,  **  further 
quote  the  following  passage  to  support  their  doctrine: 

*  She  shall  be  saved  in  chUdbearitig^  if  they  cvfttimie  i« 
faith  and  lore'  (1  Tim.  ii,  15),  inferring  that  the  graice 
of  sanctification  is  given  to  the  parties  married.  To 
this  we  answer :  (1.)  We  deny  th|it  any  sacraments  gire 
or  confer  grace ;  they  are  only  means  or  instruments  of 
its  communication.  (2.)  It  is  allowed  that  God  do(« 
give  to  pious  married  persons  grace  to  live  in  piety  and 
holiness;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  constitnte  marriage 
into  a  sacrament  for  this  purpose.  (3.)  Those  who  are 
not  married  may  )X)S8e8s  the  sanctifying  gnce  of  God, 
which  is  sufficient  to  preserve  all  in  a  atate  of  inward 
as  well  as  outward  hoUneas." 
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2.  That  mairiige  ia  no  sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  speak- 
ing of  such  an  institution  in  its  proper  scriptural  accep- 
tation, may  be  proved  by  the  following  argument :  (1.) 
Matrimony  was  instituted  in  Paradise  long  before  sin 
had  entered,  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  sacrament  of  the 
Gospel ;  marriage  is  observed  among  infidels  and  wick- 
ed persons,  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  worthily  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  (2.)  Papists  are  inconsistent 
with  themselves  in  calling  marriage  a  profanation  of 
orders ;  some  with  consummate  effrontery  assert  that  to 
live  in  a  state  of  concubinage  is  more  tolerable  for  a 
priest  than  to  marry.  Can  they  really  believe  marriage 
to  be  a  sacrament,  which  they  contemn  as  vile  and  pol- 
luted ?  Pope  Siricius  applied  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  The^  thai  are  in  tMeJlesh  aumotplecue  God,"  in  favor 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — thus  proving  that  this 
pope,  in  common  with  many  other  pontiffs,  knew  but 
little  of  scriptural  interpretation,  seeing  the  reference  is 
plainly  to  deep  human  depra\ity  and  wickedness,  but 
not  to  the  marriage  state.  (3.)  In  every  sacrament  there 
must  be  an  external  sensible  sign  as  the  matter,  and  an 
appropriate  order  of  words  as  the  form ;  but  in  matri- 
mony there  is  neither,  therefore  it  is  no  sacrament.  (4.) 
Again,  none  but  pious  persons  can  be  partakers  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church ;  but  piety  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  marriage,  therefore  marriage  is  not  a  sacra- 
ment. The  conditions  of  confession  and  absolution, 
which  are  sometimes  enjoined  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
cannot  be  pleaded  as  teaching  that  piety  is  required  of 
those  who  are  to  be  married ;  for  confession  and  absolu- 
tion are  no  proper  concomitants  of  true  piety,  seeing  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  confess  and  receive  absolu- 
tion are  no  otherwise  religious  than  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  membership  in  that  community  is 
rather  a  presumption  against,  than  in  favor  of  true  re- 
ligion. It  does  not  alter  the  case  to  introduce  the  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  made  by  their  theologians, 
namely,  that  marriage  is  often  a  civil  or  natural  con- 
tract, and  not  a  sacrament.  This  distinction  is  founded 
on  mere  technicalities,  and  not  on  any  scriptural  author- 
ity, either  direct  or  inferentiaL 

3.  It  is  necessary,  as  they  acknowledge,  that  a  sac- 
rament should  be  instituted  by  Christ;  but  matrimony 
was  not  instituted  by  him,  therefore,  according  to  their 
own  rule,  it  ia  no  sacrament.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
say  that  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
when  they  are  unable  to  produce  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, or  to  adduce  a  single  circumstance  connected  vrith 
its  institution.  It  is  true,  the  Council  of  Trent  moet 
positively,  in  their  first  canon,  affirm  that  Christ  did  in- 
stitute the  sacrament  of  matrimony ;  but  then  neither 
chapter  nor  verse  is  given  to  prove  the  fact.  Indeed, 
so  divided  among  themselves  are  they  respecting  the 
time  in  which  Christ  converted  matrimony  into  a  sac- 
rament, that  the  most  discordant  opinions  exist.  Let 
the  Roman  Catholic  Dens  speak  on  the  subject:  *^  Some," 
8a3rs  he,  **  say  that  it  was  instituted  when  Christ  was 
present  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  which  he  is 
said  to  honor  with  his  presence  and  bless  it  (John  ii) ; 
according  to  others,  when  Christ,  revoking  matrimony 
to  its  primeval  unity  and  indissolubleness,  rejecting  the 
bill  of  divorce,  said,  •  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder'  (Matt,  xix);  but  others  refer  ita 
institution  to  the  time  of  the  forty  days  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension,  during  which  Christ  often 
taught  his  apostles  concerning  the  kingdom  of  (lod,  or 
his  Church ;  others  say  the  time  is  uncertain."  Thus  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament  cannot  be  discov- 
ered by  their  ablest  divines.  The  Council  of  Trent  is 
unable  to  find  the  place  where  Christ  esubliahed  it ; 
the  Roman  Catechism  adroitly  evades  this  point,  and 
leaves  the  matter  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  it  found  it 
We  therefore  hesiute  not  to  afiirm  that,  although  mar- 
riage was  originally  instituted  by  Almighty  God,  recog- 
nised by  Christ,  and  its  duties  explained  and  enforced 
by  the  apostles,  nevertheless  its  institution  as  a  sacra- 
Jient  caonot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  See,  besides,  Elliott's  Delineation  ofRnvMonmn^ 
ch.  xvi ;  Hagenbacb,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index,  voL 
ii) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-f^exikon,  art.  Ehe ;  Her- 
zog,  RecU'Encyklopddie,  art.  Ehe.  See  also  Cblibacv; 
Dispensation;  Divorce;  Marriaqb;  Sacrament. 

MatrinaB.    See  Godmothers. 

Matrix  Xaoolesia.    See  Ecclesia. 

Matsya,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  KjUh,  and  form- 
ing the  name,  in  HindA  mythology,  of  the  furst  avatar 
of  Vishnu.  On  that  occasion  the  preserving  deity  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  great  fish  shining 
like  gold,  and,  according  to  one  account,  ^  extending  a 
million  leagues,"  that  he  might  protect  the  ark  which 
contained  Satyavrata  and  the  seven  Rhisis  with  their 
wives,  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  deluge.  See  Moor,  Hindik  Pantheon,  s.  v. ; 
Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MythoU  s.  v. 

Mat'tan  (Heb.  Mattan\  "jri^,  a  gijt,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiv,  12,  etc),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  in  the  New.     See  also  Mitiinite. 

1.  (Sept.  Ma^av,  Mar^dv  v.  r.  May^av  and  Maxav,) 
The  priest  of  Baal  ^in  before  his  idolatrous  altar  during 
the  reformation  instituted  by  Jchoiada  (2  Kings  xi,  18 ; 
2  Chron.  xxiii,  17).  B.C.  876.  "  He  probably  accom- 
panied Athaliah  from  Samaria,  and  would  thus  be  the 
first  priest  of  the  Baal-worship  which  Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father-in-law  Ahab, 
established  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxi,  6, 13).  Josephus 
{A  nt,  ix,  7, 3)  calls  him  Maa^dv"  (Smith). 

2.  (SepL  Na^dv  v.  r.  Ma^dv.)  The  father  of  the 
Shephatiah  who  was  one  of  the  nobles  that  charged  Jer^ 
emiah  with  treason  (Jer.  xxxviii,  i).     B.C.  ante  689. 

3.  (Mar^di/,  Auth.Vers.  "Matthan".)  The  son  of 
Eleazar  and  father  of  Jacob,  which  last  was  father  of 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt,  i,  15). 
Acaording  to  tradition  he  was  a  priest  (which  disagrees 
with  his  tribal  descent),  and  father  of  Anna,  the  mother 
of  the  same  Mary  (Niceph.  Hist,  Ev,  ii,  8).  B.C.  con- 
siderably ante  40.    See  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mat'tanah  (Heb.  Matkmah',  natn^,  a  ffij>,  as  in 
Gen.  XXV,  6,  etc ;  Sept.  Mav^avanv),  the  fifty-third  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  the  south-eastern  edge  of  Pales- 
tine, between  the  well  (Beer)  in  the  desert  and  Nahaliel 
(Numb,  xxi,  18, 19).  It  was  no  doubt  a  Moabitish,  or 
rather  Ammonitish  city,  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.)  in  the  region  of  Amon,  twelve 
miles  eastward  of  Medebah,  which  Hengstenberg  cor- 
rects to  '^  southward"  {Bileanij  p.  240),  L  e.  apparently  in 
the  plain  of  Ard  Ramadan,  perhaps  between  the  branches 
of  wady  Waleh.  Leclerc  (ad  loc)  suggesta  that  Mat- 
tanah  may  be  the  same  with  the  mysterious  word  Vaheh 
(ver.  14;  A.V.  "what  he  did"),  since  the  meaning  of 
that  word  in  Arabic  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  explanation 
of  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  who 
make  it  an  appellative  for  the  well  or  Beer  just  men- 
tioned, as  being  a  gijl  of  God  (see  Kennioott,  Remarks 
on  0,  T.  p.  60).     See  Exode. 

Mattani'ah  (Heb.  Mattanyah',  rv;iT\f2,gi/t  ofJe- 
AoraA,also  in  the  probnged  form  Mattanya^hu,  ^H^pPip, 
1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 16;  2  Chron.  xxix,  18;  Sept.  Mar^a- 
viaq  or  ^ar^avia  v.  r.  Ma^^dv  and  Bardnvia^),  the 
name  of  several  men. 

1.  A  Levitc,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  appointed  by 
David  Temple  singers,  and  head  of  the  ninth  class  of 
musicians  (i  Chron.  xxv,  4, 16).  B.C.  1014.  He  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  with  the  father  of  Jeiel,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Jahaziel  who  predicted  Jehoshaphat's  victory  over 
the  Moabites  (2  Chron.  xx,  14). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph,  who  assist- 
ed in  purifiring  the  Temple  at  the  reformation  niider- 
Uken  by  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  13).     RC.  7'2G. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Zedekiah  (q.  v.),  the  last 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv,  17).    In  like  manner  Pha^ 
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rach  bad  changed  the  name  of  his  brother  Eliakim  to 
leboiaktm  on  a  sunUar  occasion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34), 
when  be  restored  the  succession  to  the  elder  branch  of 
the  royal  family  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  31, 36). 

4.  An  Israelite  of  the  "  sons"  (residents)  of  Elaro,  who 
divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x, 
26).     B.a  469. 

5.  Another  Israelite  of  the  "sons"  (residents)  of  Zat- 
tu,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  27).     B.C.  459. 

6.  Another  Israelite  of  the  "  sons"  (i.  e.  inhabitants) 
of  Pabath-Muab,  who  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  30).  Kd 
459. 

7.  Another  Israelite  of  the  descendants  (or  residents) 
of  Bani,  who  acted  similarly  (Ezra  x,  37).     B.C.  459. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Asaph  (but  named  as  one  of  **  the 
priests'  sons,*"  i.  e.  perhaps  assistants,  fur  Asaph  was  only 
a  Levite),  and  great-grandfather  of  the  Zechariah  who 
assisted  in  celebrating  u()on  trumpets  the  completion  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii,35).  B.C.  much  ante 
446.  His  father's  name,  Michaiah,  and  grandfather's, 
Zaccur,  present  features  of  identity  with  Nos.  9  and  10, 
but  in  other  respects  the  notices  are  different.  Some 
interpreters  suspect  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  in  that 
case  all  discrepancies  may  be  removed. 

9.  A  Lcvit«,  son  of  Micab,  of  the  family  of  Asaph, 
resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  after  the  ex- 
ile (I  Chron.  ix,  15).  B.C.  cir.  440.  He  is  evidently  the 
same  with  the  leader  of  those  who  offered  prayer  and 
praise  in  the  Temple  after  the  capti^-ity  (Neh.  xi,  17; 
xii,  8),  and  also  guarded  the  gates  (Neb.  xii,  25).  He 
also  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  father  of  Hasha- 
biah  and  great-grandfather  of  Uzzi,  mentioned  as  one 
c»f  the  chief  Levites  in  the  same  connection  (Neh.  xii, 
22),  but  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  a  very  aged 
man  at  the  time.     See  also  No.  8. 

10.  A  Levite,  father  of  Zaccur,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Hanan  whom  Nehemiah  set  over  the  distribution 
of  the  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  13).  B.C.  considerably  ante  410. 
See  also  No.  8. 

Mat'tatha  (Lnke  iii,  31).    See  Mattathah,  1. 

Mat'tathah  (Heb.  Mattathah',  nnn^,  probably  a 
contraction  of  Mattathiah),  the  name  of  a  person  in  the 
Old  Test,  and  of  another  in  the  New. 

1.  (Mrtrra^a,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Mattatha.")  The  son 
of  Nathan  and  grandson  of  David,  among  Christ's  ma- 
ternal ancestry  (Luke  iii,  31).     B.C.  post  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  Ma^^a3ra  v.  r.  Mar^a^a.)  An  Israelite 
of  the  *'  sons"  (L  e.  inhabitants)  of  Hashun,  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x, 
83).     RC.  458. 

Mat'tathias  (Marra&iac),  the  Greek  form  of 
Mattathiah  (q.  v.),  and  standing  for  several  persons 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test, 

1.  One  who  supported  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  (1 
Eadr.  ix,  43),  the  Mattithiah  of  Neh.  viii,  4. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Maccabean  brothers  (1  Mace  it, 
1, 14, 16, 17,  19,  24,  27,  89,  45,  49 ;  xiv,  29).     See  Mac- 
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3.  The  son  of  Absalom  and  brother  of  the  Maccabeean 
Jonathan,  the  high-priest  (1  Mace  xi,  70 ;  xiii,  11).  In 
the  battle  fought  by  the  Utter  with  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius on  the  plain  of  Nasor  (the  old  Hazor),  his  two  gen- 
erals Mattathias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him  when 
his  army  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with 
their  assistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabieus,  who  was  treacher- 
ously murdered,  together  with  hb  father  and  brother,  in 
the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Abubus 
(1  Mace  xvi,  14).     See  Maccabbk. 

5.  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat 
with  Judas  Maccabsus  (2  Mace  xiv,  19).    See  Macca- 
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6.  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii,  25). 

7.  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  catalogue  (Luke  iii,  26). 
For  both  these  last,  see  Mattithiah,  5, 6. 


Mattel,  Marius,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  pnlite, 
lately  the  presiding  officer  of  the  College  of  Cardmak  at 
Rome,  and  in  ecclesiastical  dignity  ranked  next  to  the 
pope  himself,  was  bom  at  Pergola,  States  of  the  Chmcfa, 
Sept.  6,  1792;  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1814.  In  1832  he  received  his  appotntioaii 
as  cardinal  In  December,  1860,  he  became  the  btsbop 
of  Ostia  and  legate  of  VellctrL  Among  other  emioeut 
distinctions,  he  held  the  post  of  "archprieat"  to  tbt 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  the  prefect  of  the  cooi- 
mission  for  the  preservation  of  Su  Peter's  Church.  Ue 
died  Oct.  8, 1870.  Cardmal  Mattei  was  a  f^reat  favoHU 
of  pope  Pius  IX,  and  owed  most  of  his  distlDctuiit  to 
his  friend  "  the  infaUible." 

Matteia  (or  Blattei),  Paoix>,  an  Italian  paiuter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  near  Naples  in  1662,  and  died 
in  1728.  Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  pictures  of 
the  **  Saviour  and  St.  G«tano,"  in  the  church  of  St,  Paul 
at  Pistoia,  and  the  "  Meeting  of  Erroinia  and  the  Shep- 
herds," ui  the  Museum  of  VieniuL  See  Lanzi,  IliMttny 
of  Painting  m  Italy, 

Mat'tenai  (Heb.  Mattenay^  "^srir,  proh.  contnct- 
ed  for  Mattaniah;  SepL  Ma^3avat,  Uar^avaT),  the 
name  of  three  men  after  the  exile, 

1.  An  Israelite  of  the  "  sons**  (citizens)  of  Hasbon, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  froa 
Babylon  (Ezra  x,  33).     B.C.  459. 

2.  AnotheT  Israelite  of  the  **  sons**  (or  inhabitants)  of 
Bani,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  37).     RC  459. 

3.  A  priest,  **son**  (descendant  or  representative)  of 
Joiarib,  among  those  last  registered  in  the  Old  TesL 
(Neh.  xii,  19;.     B.C.  p<»8t  536. 

Matter,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  »pirii  (q.  v.\  is  that 
which  occupies  space,  and  with  which  we  become  aiy 
quainted  by  means  of  our  bodily  senses  or  orgarai  Ev- 
erything of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  either 
matter  or  mind,  i.  e.  spirit.  Mind  is  that  which  knom 
and  thinks.  Matter  is  that  which  makes  itself  known 
to  mind  by  certain  properties.  **The  tiist  form  which 
nuitter  assumes  is  extension,  or  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  it  then  becomes  body.  If  body  were  infinite 
there  could  be  uo  Jiyure,  which  is  body  bounded.  Bat 
body  is  not  physical  body,  unless  it  partake  of  or  is  con- 
stituted of  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
or  water"  (Monboddo,  A  ncient  Metaphys,  b.  ii,  c.  2%  Ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes  the  essence  of  mind  is  tkouykf. 
and  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension.  He  said,  Giv« 
me  extension  and  motion,  and  I  shall  make  the  woriiL 
Leibnitz  said  the  essence  of  all  being,  whether  mind  or 
matter,  is  force.  Matter  is  an  assemblage  of  siroplf 
forces  or  monads.  His  system  of  physics  ma^*  be  called 
dynamical,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton,  which  may 
be  called  mechanical;  because  Leibnitz  held  that  the 
monads  possessed  a  vital  or  living  energy.  We  mar 
explain  the  phenomena  of  matter  by  the  movements  of 
I  ether,  by  gravity  and  electricity' ;  but  the  tUtimate  rea- 
son of  all  movement  is  a  force  primitively  communicated 
at  creation,  a  force  which  is  everywhere,  but  which, 
while  it  is  present  in  all  bodies,  is  differently  limited; 
and  this  force,  this  virtue  or  power  of  action,  is  inherent 
in  all  substances  material  and  spiritual.  Created  sub- 
stances received  from  the  creative  substance  not  only 
the  faculty  to  act,  but  aLio  to  exercise  their  activity  each 
after  its  own  manner.  See  Leibnitz,  De  Primm  Pkilo»' 
ophite  Emendatione  et  de  Notione  Subttantite,  or  Kouretm 
Syitfiine  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Communicatum  det  8ii^ 
stances,  in  the  Journal  des  Savons,  1696.  On  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  to  explain  the  activity  of  matter,  see 
Stewart  (Outlines,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  sect.  1, and  Act,  and  Mor. 
Pow,  last  edit.,  vol.  ii,  note  A).     See  also  PeitCKFTiOiL 

The  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  cssen* 
tial  to  matter  are  impenetrability,  extension,  divisilnliiT, 
inertia,  weigh  L  To  the  senses  it  manifests  color,  wanA, 
smell,  taste,  heat,  and  motion ;  and  by  observation  it  U 
discovered  to  possess  elasticity,  electricity,  inagnett0i> 
etc    Metaphysicians  have  distingoiahed  the  quiUtitf 
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of  matter  into  primary  and  secondary,  and  have  said 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  former,  as  of  impenetrability 
and  extension,  is  clear  and  absolute ;  while  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  as  of  sound  and  smell,  is  obscure  and 
relative.  This  distinction  taken  by  Des  Cartes,  adopted 
by  Locke  and  also  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  was  rejected  by 
Kant,  according  to  whom,  indeed,  all  our  knowledge  is 
relative.  Others  who  do  not  doubt  the  objective  reality 
of  matter,  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities  is 
the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely  stated 
.  and  strenuously  upheld  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Reid's 
WorkA,  note  D),  and  ingeniously  controverted  by  Mons. 
Kmilie  Saisset,  in  Diet,  des  Sdertcea  Philasoph,  art.  ^'Ma- 
ti^re.**    See  Materialism. 

The  roetaphyvical  history  of  this  term,  like  that  of 
roost  others,  begins  with  Aristotle ;  its  theological  sig- 
nificance may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  first  two  verses 
of  Grenesis.  Three  questions  of  theological  as  well  as 
philosophical  interest  grow  out  of  this  subject. 

L  Popular  language,  in  spite  of  Berkeley's  own  appeal 
to  popular  opinion,  must  be  admitted  to  be  framed  on  the 
hypothesis  that  matter  exists  in  itself,  independently  of 
any  mind  perceiving  it ;  and  theologians  have  in  general 
been  content  to  accept  popular  language  on  the  point, 
so  that  the  language  of  theologians  represents  the  popu- 
lar opinion.  But  as  Berkeley's  system  does  not,  when 
understood,  contradict  any  of  the  ordinary  facta  of  «xpe- 
rience,  so  the  language  of  theologians,  like  that  of  other 
non-Bierkeleyans,  does  not  become  meaningless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system  being  accepted.  For  a  system 
invented  or  advanced  fnim  a  theological  motive,  it  af- 
fects theology  singularly  little. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  a  belief  in  the  reaUty  of 
matter,  however  reality  may  be  defined,  is  necessary  to 
orthodox  Christianity.  The  narrative  of  the  Creation 
becomes  meaningless,  or  at  least  deceptive,  if  the  things 
created  be  no  more  than  '*  permanent  possibilities  of 
sensation,**  things  that  would  be  perceived,  or  rather 
groups  of  phenomena  that  would  make  impressions,  if 
there  were  any  minds  placed  ready  to  olMer\'e  them, 
which  there  are  not;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, even  Berke- 
ley's system  confuses  or  obscures  the  notion  of  creation. 
The  existence  of  a  material  substance  means,  according 
to  him,  that  some  mind  or  minds  are  affected  with  cer- 
tain sensations,  from  a  cause  external  to  themselves. 
Now  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  Christian 
doctrine;  when  we  say  that  God  created  all  material 
substances,  we  shall  mean,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  he  is 
the  sole  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  kws,  external  to  cre- 
ated minds,  whereby  their  consciousness  is  modified  in 
the  various  ways  which  we  ascribe  to  the  presence  of 
matter. 

So  far,  then,  all  is  clear.  If  Berkeley  has  not  yet 
l^ven  any  support  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  assailed  them.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  part  of  his  theory  which  was  to  confute  atheism,  it 
is  more  possible  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  that 
Kevelation  which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  Matter,  it 
la  said,  exbts  in  virtue  of  being  pereeived  by  a  mind : 
e.  g.  **  my  inkstand  exists,**  means  "  my  mind  has  a 
group  of  sensations,  simultaneous  or  successive,  which  I 
describe  as  seeing  and  feeling  a  glass  inkstand,  hearing 
it  ring  when  struck  or  thrown  down,  etc.,  or  otherwise 
as  being  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  hard,  smooth, 
round,  hollow  body,  of  a  heavy,  grayish,  transparent  sub- 
stance." But  if  I  go  out  of  the  room,  1  believe  that  my 
inkstand  still  exists,  though  no  longer  perceived  by  me. 
What  do  I  mean  by  this,  on  the  idealistic  hypothesis? 
We  have  rejected  the  answer, "  You  mean  that  you  be- 
lieve that,  if  you  went  into  the  room  again,  you  would 
again  experience  the  same  sensations."  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  mean  more  than  that,  though  I  am  unable  to 
prove  that  anything  more  than  that  is  true.  And  fur- 
ther, as  has  been  said  above,  unless  the  inkstand  exists 
when  not  seen,  how  is  it  true  that  the  Creator  caused 
the  flint,  sand,  alkali,  copper  and  zinc  ore,  etc,  of  which 
it  is  made,  to  exist  ages  before  they  were  discovered 


and  used,  and  sustains  the  manufactured  product  of  his 
works  in  being  now  ? 

To  these  objections  the  sensationalist  has  no  answer  i 
the  Berkeleyan  has.  "  When  you  say  that  the  inkstand 
exists  in  your  absence,  you  mean  that  when  it  is  not 
perceived  by  your  mind,  it  b  perceived  by  some  mind 
or  other.  Your  only  notion  of  existence  (except  the 
exbtence  of  a  mind,  a  conscious  subject)  b  of  exbtence 
as  the  object  of  consciousness  of  a  mind.  If  you  be- 
lieve, as  you  doubtless  do,  that  matter  exbts  absolutely, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  finite  minds  that  perceive  it, 
you  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  b  an  infinite  mind, 
which  always  perceives  all  matter  exbtent,  even  what 
b  perceived  by  no  other  mind.** 

Injustice  b  done  to  Berkeley  by  a  sensationalbt  phi- 
losopher, if  he  regards  the  negative  part  of  hb  system, 
the  denial  of  an  objective  substratum  to  material  phe- 
nomena, as  separate  from  this,  its  positive  part.  Berke- 
ley was  a  real  idealist,  not  a  mutilated  or  inconsistent 
sensationalbt;  and  any  one  who  denies  an  objecdve 
substratum  to  matter,  but  does  not  recognise  its  absolute 
exbtence  as  an  object  of  consciousness  to  a  necessarily 
exbting  mind,  is  not  taking  half  Berkeley's  system  and 
leaving  the  other  half,  but  framing  a  new  one,  suggest- 
ed, it  may  be,  by  Berkeley's,  but  essentially  different 
from  it.  His  religious  philosophy  was  not  an  amiable 
excrescence  on  hb  metaphysical,  but  an  essential  cor- 
relative to  it;  and  therefore  hb  system  has  no  sceptical 
tendency.  Neither  does  it  seem  fair  to  charge  it  with  a 
tendency  to  panthebm  (Mansel's  Prolegomena  Logica, 
App.  B) ;  for  God  b  distingubhed  adequately,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  created  objects,  t  e.  groups  of  ideas, 
which  he  perceives;  on  the  other,  from  the  created  minds 
which  he  causes  to  perceive  the  same  objects.  But  it 
seems  doubtftd  whether  the  system,  sublime  as  b  the 
picture  it  gives  of  the  Creator's  relation  to  hb  universe, 
does  not  really,  by  implication,  lower  our  view  of  hb  na- 
ture and  hb  dealings  with  it. 

What,  on  this  hypothesb,  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  God  made  the  material  world?  That  he  caused, 
and,  having  begun,  continues  to  cause,  created  intelli- 
gences to  receive  certain  impressions,  under  certain  laws 
of  sequence  and  coexistence.  But  more  than  this.  We 
mean  also  that  God  himself,  when  he  created,  began  to 
perceive  certain  ideas  as  reaL  Now  thb  b  almost  shock- 
ingly contradictory  to  the  generally-received  notion  of 
an  eternal  present  in  the  divine  mind ;  and  it  b  hard 
to  see  that  it  does  not  contradict  the  doctrines  of  hb 
eternal  foreknowledge  and  immutabUity.  Doubtless 
God  began  (on  thb  hypothesb)  to  be  conscious  of  the 
world  at  hb  own  mere  will,  and  not,  as  we  do,  from  an 
external  cause.  But  hb  nature  seems  lowered,  if  we 
confess  that  by  hb  creating  we  mean  that  he  caused 
certain  ideas  to  become  present  to  hb  mind,  which  there- 
fore were  not  present  to  it  before.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
curious  converse  of  pantheism.  Panthebm  (as  the  term 
b  commonly  used)  merges  the  personal  God  in  union 
with  the  universe,  a  universe  consisting  of  matter,  or 
spirit,  or  both.  Here  the  personality  as  well  as  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Eternal  is  preserved;  but  instead  of  his 
being  so  merged  in  the  world  as  to  deify  it,  the  world  b 
so  merged  in  him  as  to  introduce  its  own  finite  and  mu- 
table qualities  into  his  nature. 

Creation  is  a  mystery  on  any  hypothesis.  On  any 
hypothesis,  God.  at  some  finite  time,  came  into  new  re- 
lations with  things  that  are  not  God.  He  assumed  new 
characters  (as  those  of  Creator,  Preser\'er,  Ruler,  Judge) 
which  he  had  not  before ;  and  we  must  believe  thb  to 
be  without  any  change  in  hb  nature,  or  even  in  his  pur- 
pose. Whether  thb  necessary  difiiculty  is  aggravated 
by  the  above  form  of  stating  it ;  whether  the  theorj'  of 
creation  in  the  divine  mind  implies  more  of  a  change  of 
natnre  than  that  of  a  creation  of  things  external  to  it, 
may  be  a  question.  It  is  one  that  at  least  deserves  to  be 
stated.  If  it  be  admitted  that  idealism  b  not  logically 
opposed  to  Christianity  on  thb  ground,  there  remain 
only  two  slighter  objections  to  it. 
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Existence  has,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  twofold  aspect. 
Things  material  exist,  absolutely  as  being  perceived  by 
God,  relatively  as  being  caused  by  God  to  be  perceived 
by  his  sensitive  creatures.  Now  if,  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tion above  stated,  it  be  said  that  while  creation  existed 
eternally  in  the  purpose  of  God,  so  that  his  works  were 
always  known  to  him,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  crea- 
tion had  a  beginning  in  time,  when  God  first  made  it 
known  to  other  intelligences  than  his  own.  In  itself, 
no  doubt,  this  would  be  inadequate  as  an  account  of 
creation,  however  fair  a  defence  it  might  be  agauist  the 
charge  of  introducing  change  into  the  divine  purpose  or 
thought.  And  it  just  stops  short  of  making  the  world 
eternal,  though  it  comes  dangerously  near  to  it.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  h3rpothesis  of  a  subjective  creation  is 
not  invented  on  behalf  of  this  S3rstem.  One  of  the  rec- 
ognised explanations  of  the  double  account  of  the  crea- 
tion in  Genesb  la  that  the  former  or  Elohistic  narrative 
describes  the  order  in  which  Crod's  purpose  was  made 
known  to  the  holy  angels,  the  second  that  in  which  it 
was  executed. 

But  the  reality  (in  whatever  sense)  of  the  material 
universe  is  presupposed,  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation,  but  in  that  of  the  sacraments,  insomuch  that 
"  matter"  is  used  as  a  technical  term  in  relation  to  them, 
describing  one  of  their  essential  requisites.  Speaking 
generally,  any  hypothesb  that  allows  the  reality  of  mat- 
ter would  be  sufficient^  and  therefore  the  idealistic,  since 
it  does  make  matter,  in  an  intelligible  sense,  real  The 
command  to  use  certain  material  substances,  and  the 
promise  of  certain  spiritual  effects  to  follow  on  their  use, 
is  not  evacuated  if  we  describe  their  use  as  '*  taking  the 
known  means  to  occasion,  to  our  own  mind  and  others, 
including  the  divine,  certain  sutes  of  consciousness." 
But  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  the  theory  can  fail  to  af- 
fect the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  If  the  pres- 
ence of  a  body  means  the  fact  that  its  bodily  properties 
are  manifest  to  all  intelligences  capable  of  observing 
them,  then  a  presence  of  a  body,  real  but  not  sensible, 
becomes  self-contradictory.  If,  however,  the  point  be 
urged  with  sufficient  boldness,  that  absolute  truth  is  not 
"  truth  rehitire  to  all  intelligences,"  but  truth  relative 
to  the  Infinite  intelligence,  then  it  is  of  course  possible 
to  believe  that  God  regards  that  as  present  which  man 
does  not  recognise  as  present  by  the  ordinary  test  of 
manifesting  the  properties,  in  manifesting  which  bodily 
presence  consists;  and  this  wiH,  by  an  adherent  of  the 
system,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  real  but  not  sensi- 
ble presence. 

IL  Whether  matter  exists  only  in  virtue  of  minds  to 
which  it  bears  relation,  or  whether  it  exists  in  itself, 
the  source  of  if*  being  must  be  determined.  For  not 
even,  if  it  be  said  that  matter  is  a  mode  of  the  mind  of  a 
spirit,  is  it  yet  proved  that  matter  is  not  self-caused  or 
eternal:  it  might  be  a  necessary  mode  of  an  eternal 
Spirit's  thought,  and  so  coetemal  with  his  being.  How- 
ever, the  motives  that  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  have  been,  in  general,  such  as  would  in- 
volve a  belief  in  its  independence.  It  is  conceding 
either  too  much  or  too  little  to  make  matter  merely 
the  thought  of  God,  yet  a  thought  which  he  never  was 
without,  and  without  which  he  could  not  have  existed. 
Eternal  matter  was  usually  conceived  as  an  antitheistic 
power,  whether  active  or  passive ;  sometimes  so  passive 
as  to  be  no  more  than  an  imperfect  medium  for  the  di- 
vine operation.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  frame  a 
system  in  which  matter  should  have  a  subjective  eter- 
nity, since  such  a  system  has  never  yet  been  received. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a 
system  is  a  conceivable  corollary  of  Berkeley's.  But, 
supposing  matter  to  be  something  external  to  the  di- 
vine mind  which  (all  theists  will  probably  admit)  knows 
or  contemplates  it,  what  is  the  rektion  between  the 
two?  Is  one  the  work  of  the  other,  or  are  they  both 
independent? 

Strictly  speaking,  there  arc  three  possible  answera  to 
this  question,  viz.  that  matter  is  the  product  of  mind, 


that  mind  b  the  product  of  matter,  and  that  the  two  mn 
independent.  But  the  second,  in  this  exact  fonn,  has 
probably  never  been  maintained.  Matter,  being  inact- 
ive, cannot  be  conceived  as  producing,  unless  it  be  &st 
personified.  Materialism,  however,  or  regarding  tnind 
as  a  mode  of  matter,  is  a  fair  representative  of  this  view. 
Setting  this  on  one  side,  we  come  to  the  choice  between 
the  two  other  alternatives,  that  matter  is  the  work  of 
mind,  and  that  it  is  coetemal  with  mind— between  the- 
ism and  dualism. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  tbeistic :  most 
other  religions  of  any  claim  to  depth  or  speculative  value 
are  dualistic  Attempts  to  import  dualism  into  Chris- 
tianity have  been  numerous,  but  it  has  in  every  age 
been  so  obvious  that  the  hybrid  system  was  incondst- 
ent— for  if  Christianity  was  a  coherent  system,  iu  ao- 
thoritative  documents  denounced  dualism,  and  ita  in- 
stinctive consciousness  rejected  it—that  it  is  unneceasair 
to  reopen  a  question  which  is  practically  closed.  Ail 
who  claim  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  theists,  would  now 
admit  the  prerogative  of  creation  to  belong  to  God  In 
the  fullest  sense.  It  will  be  enough  here  to  daasify  the 
forms  of  dualism  which  have  either  been  opposed  to  the 
theistic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  or  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  amalgamate  with  it,  as  they  refer  to  the  mb- 
ject  before  us,  all  of  them  being  separately  and  fully 
noticed  elsewhere.     See  Duausm. 

1.  The  Buddhistic  dualism  assumes  two  eternal  and 
impersonal  principles,  matter  and  spirit.  Finite  and 
(eminently)  human  nature  exists  in  virtue  of  the  nnicn 
or  collision  of  the  two;  they  are  not  only  the  good  and 
evil,  but  the  positive  and  negative  elements  of  exist- 
ence: existence  consists  in  partaking  of  both,  aa  the 
Hegelian  system  makes  it  consist  in  the  onion  of  being 
and  nothing.  The  victory  of  the  human  spirit  is  to  l>e 
free  from  matter,  and  one  with  all  pure  spirit;  bat  mn-c 
matter  as  well  as  spirit  is  necessary  to  existence,  this 
pure  being,  though  not  conceived  as  nothingness,  is  un- 
distinguishable  from  it. 

2.  The  Manichsuin  dualism  (to  use  the  name  of  its 
most  famous  and  permanently  vital  form,  for  a  tjtfiem 
not  confined  to  the  Manichiean  sect,  or  those  affiliated  to 
it)  assumes  two  eternal  principles,  matter  and  spirit,  of 
which  both  are  more  or  less  distinctly  pertomfitil.  The 
strange  and  grotesque  mythology  by  which  the  Mani- 
chieans  (in  the  stricter  sense)  accounted  for  the  inter- 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  worid,  may  have  been 
meant  to  be  understood  allegorically ;  but  this  is  hardly 
likely— the  allegory  is  too  vivid  to  have  been  leas  than 
a  myth,  in  the  minds  of  its  hearers,  if  not  of  its  invent- 
ors.  Two  powers  which  make  war  on  each  other,  w  hich 
devour  and  assimilate  from  each  others'  substance,  or 
create  and  beget  from  their  own,  are  strangely  personal 
if  regarded  as  abstractions :  indeed,  the  best  reason  for 
thinking  th^m  so  is  that,  if  the  Manichiean  cosmogony 
be  taken  literally,  the  eternal  Spirit  is  wonderfully  car- 
nal But  because  a  system  is  unphilosophical  or  inccoi- 
sistent,  if  understood  in  the  natural  way,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  ought  to  be  understood  otherwise :  there  be- 
ing such  things  as  inconsistent  systems.  It,  however, 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Manichseanism  always  main- 
tained an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  majf  have  allegorized 
the  known  gross  one. 

3.  The  Platonic  dualism  (if  one  ma^  take  a  title  from 
a  single  enunciation  of  it — it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  consistent  or  permanent  conviction  with  Plato) 
assumes  an  eternal  personal  Spirit,  acting  on  an  eternal 
impersonal  matter.  Out  of  this  he  produces  all  things 
that  are :  not  deriving  them  from  his  own  being,  lest  be 
should  impoverish  himself,  yet  being  in  a  real  sense 
their  anthor.  Matter  is  conceived  as  negatively  but 
not  positively  evil — unable  to  be  made  entirely  good, 
even  by  the  entirely  good  Spirit — and  passively  hot  noc 
actively  resisting  his  wiU. 

4.  The  general  character  of  Gnostic  isjrstems  was  not 
strictly  dualbtic  They  assumed  two  eternal  principles 
of  spirit  and  matter,  of  which  the  first  at  least  wafr  oo»* 
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eeived,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  personal:  but  matter  i 
was  made  into  finite  beings,  not  by  tbe  action  of  the  ' 
eternal  Spirit,  but  of  a  created  or  generated  one ;  who,  I 
though  not  eternal,  held  a  place  so  exalted  as  to  be  prac- 
tically a  third  God ;  and  usurped,  more  or  less,  the  bad 
eminence  of  the  eternal  matter,  since,  in  opposition  to 
orthodox  Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  eternal  SpiriL     See  Demiukge. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  dualism,  the  Persian,  does 
not  come  in  for  consideration  here,  as  iu  antithesis  is  not 
between  spirit  and  matter,  but  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. Owing  to  its  antiquity,  the  distinction  between 
personal  and  impersonal  principles  is  not  formulated  in 
iu 

III.  Has  matter  ever  existed  abstracted  from  those 
conditions  of  concrete /orw  in  which  we  meet  with  it? 
The  third  and  fourth  of  the  forms  of  dualism  just  enu- 
merated make  their  cosmogony  depend  on  the  distinc- 
tion devised  by  Anaxagoras,  and  formulated  by  Aristo- 
tle, between  matter  and  form.  If  matter  be  conceived 
as  eternal,  and  yet  a  creation  by  a  spiritual  Being  be  iu 
some  sense  admitted,  this  is  necessary.  If  matter  be 
believed  to  be  itself  the  work  of  a  Spirit,  it  is  possible, 
%ut  by  no  means  necessary,  still  to  believe  that  he  first 
created  matter,  and  then  formed  it.  Such  was,  perhaps, 
the  general  view  of  the  scholastic  period  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term :  the  belief  recognised  absolute  crea- 
tion by  God  out  of  nothing,  while  it  left  a  meaning  for 
the  Aristotelian  distinction  which  was  familiar.  It 
seemed  to  derive  direct  support  from  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  in  Gen.  i,  2.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
word  **  without  form,'*  in  this  passage,  is  not  to  be 
pressed  in  so  strict  a  philosophical  sense :  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  were  less  general,  it  would  still  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  "  formless"  matter  is  already  called 
(not  the  universe  merely, but)  "the  earth."  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  scriptural  or  Christian  doctrine  of 
creation  admits,  but  does  not  require,  the  complication 
of  this  intermediate  step.  It  probably  is  ignored  by  al- 
most all  modem  thought  on  the  subject :  in  the  last  age 
of  scholasticism.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  still  continued  to 
assume  it,  and  his  critic  Digby  thought  it  needless. 
See  Creation. 

Matter,  Jacques,  a  noted  French  historian  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  Att-Eckendorf,  Alsace,  May  31, 
1791.  His  parents  were  Germans,  and,  though  living 
under  French  rule,  remained  tme  to  the  fatherland. 
Jacques,  however,  was  taught  French  from  his  child- 
hood, OS  he  was  expected  to  take  a  position  under  the 
French  govemment.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession,  and,  after  enjoying  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages of  private  instmctors,  was  sent  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  Strasburg,  and  then  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  (lermany,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  and  association  of  Heercn,  the  noted  his- 
torian, and  Richhom,  the  celebrated  Orientalist.  He  re- 
moved to  Paris  with  a  diplomatic  career  in  view,  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  wrote 
his  F>sai  kistorique  sur  FecoU  d'A  Uxandtie  (published 
in  1820),  which,  crowned  by  the  academy  in  1 81 G,  gave 
him  a  reputation  among  those  French  scholars  who 
were  interested  in  (ierman  erudition.  By  favor  of 
Royer-Collard  and  (>uizot,he  received  in  1819  a  profess- 
orship iu  the  College  of  Strasburg,  which  he  exchanged 
two  years  afterwards  for  the  directorship  of  the  gymnasi- 
um and  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  iu  the 
Protestant  academy  of  the  same  city.  Applying  him- 
self to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  philosophy, 
he  wrote  Histoire  critique  du  Grwsticisme  (Paris,  18*28,  2 
vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1843-44, 3  vols,  8vo),  and  Histoire  iini- 
verselle  de  VEtflise  Chretiennt  (1829-32,  3  vols.;  2d  edit. 
1838).  In  1828  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Strasburg,  and,  in  1831,  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His  treatise  De  rinftu- 
ence  des  moeura  nur  Us  his  et  des  his  sur  les  moeurs  (Par- 
is, 1832)  received  from  the  academy  the  extrftonlinary 
prize  of  10,000  francs.     In  1832  he  was  appointed  by 


Guizot  general  inspector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
removed  to  that  city.  Among  his  later  productions  are, 
Histoire  des  dofUrines  morales  et  politiques  des  trois  der- 
niers  siedes  (1836-^7, 3  vols.)  :—£>e  Vaffaiblissement  des 
idies  et  des  etudes  morales  (1841)  :—Sckelling  et  la  philo^ 
Sophie  de  la  nature  (1842): — De  Vetat  morale  politique 
et  litieraire  de  VAUemagne  (1847,  2  vols.)  \— Histoire  de 
la  philosopkie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  religion  (1854) : 
—Pkilosophie  de  la  religion  (1857, 2  vols)  I—Morale^  phi- 
losophie  des  moeurs  (1860) : — SL  Martin,  phUos.  inconnu 
{\mi)i^Kmmaauel  de  Hwedenborg  (1863):—/^  Mysti- 
dsme  en  France  aux  temps  de  Fenelon  (1864).  He  has 
also  written  occasional  treatises  conceroijig  schools  and 
education,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Dictifmnaire  de 
la  conversation  and  other  cyclopiedias.  He  died  at 
Strasburg  June  23, 1864. 

Matthtti,  Christian  Friedrich  von,  a  noted  Ger. 
man  theologian,  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1744;  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  became  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Moscow.  While  here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  a  critical  study  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  published  editions  of  the  writings  of  Chrysoetom, 
Basil  the  Great,  and  others.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
professorship  in  the  university  about  1776,  but  in  1785 
gladly  accepted  the  position  of  rector  at  Meissen — this 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  return  to  bis  fatherland. 
In  1789  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
whence  he  again  returned  to  Moscow  in  1805.  He  died 
in  Russia  Sept.  26, 181 1.  MatthUi,  besides  patristic  stud- 
ies, devoted  himself  largely  to  exegesis.  He  edited 
the  commentary  of  Enthymius  Zigabenus  on  the  Gos- 
pels, with  notes,  and  Nemesius  of  Emesa  on  the  Nature 
of  Man.  But  his  most  celebrated  critical  labor  is  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  which  he  made  an 
extensive  collation  of  manuscripts;  though,  as  he  chiefly 
followed  the  authority  of  one  class,  the  Byzantine,  his 
edition  is  less  valuable  in  itself  than  as  a  collection  of 
materials  for  the  further  labors  of  the  critical  editor.  A 
second  edition  of  this  Testament  appeared  in  1803-7,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  The  work  is  entitled  Novum  Test.  Grace  et  Im- 
tine. :  Textum  denuo  recensuity  varias  /..ectiones  numquam 
antea  vulgatas  coUegU,  scholia  Grmca  addidit,  animadver' 
siones  criticas  adjecitj  etc  (Rigie,  1782-88, 12  vols.  8vo). 
The  competent  judgment  of  Michaelis  pronounces  its 
great  value  in  few  words.  He  says:  **He  has  made 
his  collection  of  various  readings  with  great  labor  and 
diligence ;  he  found  in  his  MSS.  a  confirmation  of  many 
readings,  which  I  should  have  hardly  expected,  because 
they  are  found  in  MSS.  of  a  different  kind  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent country  from  those  which  he  used ;  nay,  even 
those  of  the  Westem  edition,  of  which  he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  he  has  corroborated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  Moscow  MSS.  This  edition  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  Testament."  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
Deutschlands  d,  18'*"  u.  W*  Jarh,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Home, 
Jntrod,  to  the  Crit,  Studg  of  the  Scriptures  ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
BibL  Lit.  vol  iii,  s.  v. 

Matthaeus,  Cantacuzesus,  co- emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  eldest  son  of  the  far-more  illustri- 
ous John  V  Cantacuzenus  (Johannes  VI).  At  twenty- 
one,  four  years  before  he  was  of  age,  he  was  associated 
by  his  father  in  the  supreme  govemment  as  a  me&us  of 
checking  the  rebellion  of  John  Palroologus.  This  meas- 
ure of  Cantacuzenus,  however,  owing  to  the  popularity 
of  Palteologus,  failed  in  its  design,  and  in  1355  the  asso- 
ciate emperors,  father  and  son,  were  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne  in  favor  of  their  rival.  Matthaeus  now 
retired  with  his  father  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  convents 
of  Mount  Athos.  He  married  Irene  PaUeologina,  and 
became  the  father  of  six  children.  His  death,  preceding 
that  of  his  father,  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  the  au- 
thor of  various  works,  mostly  Biblical  commentaries, 
several  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  The  one  enti- 
tled Commentarii  in  Cantica  Canticorum  has  been  pub- 
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Itshed.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
jihy  and  Mythology j  s.  v. 

Mat'than  (MatL  i,  15).    See  Matt  an. 

Mat'that  (Mar^ar,  prob.  some  form  of  the  name 
Matthan)f  the  name  of  two  men  mentioned  only  in  the 
New  Test,  as  maternal  ancestors  of  Jesits.  See  Gcne- 
ALOOY  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  son  of  I^vi  and  father  of  Jorim,  of  the  pri- 
vate line  between  David  and  Zerubbabel  (Luke  iii,  29). 
U.C.  post  623. 

2.  The  son  of  another  Levi,  and  father  of  the  Eli  who 
was  the  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii,  24).  RC. 
considerably  ante  22. 

Matthe'las  {Ma^hXac  v.  r.  MaiyXacVulg.  J»far«- 
a«),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  £sdr.  ix,  19)  of  the  Ma- 
ASELAH  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  8).  "  The 
reading  of  the  Sept.,  which  is  followed  in  the  A.V.,  might 
easily  arise  from  a  mistake  between  the  uncial  6  and  £ 
(C).' 

Matthes,  Karl,  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the  duchy 
of  Altenburg,  in  Germany,  was  bom  Dec  26,  1811,  at 
Eisenberg.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  at  the  lyce- 
um  of  hb  native  town,  and  in  1880  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1833,  he  spent  several  years  in  the 
capacity  of  family  tutor  and  as  a  teacher,  and  finally,  in 
1843,  became  the  pastor  of  Ober-Amsdorf.  In  1864  he 
was  transferred  to  Bomshain,  where  he  died  suddenly 
July  3, 1865.  Matthcs  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  acquaintances,  who  applied  to 
him  the  saying  of  Luther, "  He  lived  what  we  preach." 
His  ripe  culture,  theological  knowledge,  and  penetrating 
judgment  find  expression  in  his  works,  which  comprise 
a  Leben  Philip  Melandhon^s  (of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1846)  and  a  Vergleichende  Symbolik  (pub- 
lished in  1854).  In  the  latter  year  he  assumed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  A  ligemeine  kirchliche  Ckronik,  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  annual,  reviewing  important  matters  in 
the  tield  of  Church  and  theology. 

Mat'thew  (Mar^aiof  v.  r.  Mo^^aToc),  one  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.  In  the  following  account  of 
'  him  and  his  (Jospel  we  hove  endeavored  to  ctiUect  and 
arrange  all  that  is  definitely  known  on  the  subject. 

I.  His  Name.  —  According  to  Gesenius,  the  names 
Matthmus  and  Matthias  are  both  contractions  of  Mat- 
taihias  (H'^PFl^,  "  gift  of  Jehovah  ;**  Qio^utpo^,  6«o^o- 
To^^)j  a  common  Jewish  name  after  the  exile.  See  Mat- 
tithiah.  Matthew  had  also  the  name  of  /,«?»  (Mark 
ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27).  In  the  catalogues — Mark  iii,  18 ; 
Luke  vi,  15 — he  is  Coupled  with  Thomas,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  not  altogether  unfounded  conjecture 
that  Matthew  was  the  twin  brother  of  Thomas  (DIKP), 
a  itcin)^  whose  real  name,  according  to  Eusebius,  H.  E. 
i,  13,  was  Judas,  and  that  they  were  both  "  brethren  of 
our  Lord"  (Donaldson,  Jashar^  p.  10;  com  p.  Matt,  xiii, 
55 ;  Mark  vi,  3).  This  last  suppoHition  would  account 
for  Matthew's  immediate  obedience  to  the  call  of  Christ, 
but  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
words  with  which  he  is  introduced — af^piHTcov  Mar3. 
Xfyo/i.  (Matt,  ix,  9) ;  TiXwrriv  ovvfiari  Aivtv  (Luke  v, 
27) — or  the  unbelief  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (.lohn  vii,  5). 
Heracleon,  as  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex  (aSV/'ow,  iv,  11),  men- 
tions I^vi  as  well  as  Matthew  among  the  early  teachers 
who  did  not  suffer  martyrdom.  Origen  also  (Contr. 
Cels.  i,  sec.  62  [48])  speaks  of  »  AifiijQ  TiXioinj^  cikoXov- 
^i,(ra^  Ttp  'li/ffou,  together  with  "Matthew  the  publi- 
iitkti ;"  but  the  names  A*/3/||c  and  Atvic  are  by  no  means 
identical,  and  there  is  a  hesitation  about  his  language 
which  shows  that  even  then  the  tradition  was  hardly 
trustworthy.  The  attempt  of  Theod.  Hase  (BibL  Brenu 
v,  475)  to  identify  Levi  with  the  apostle  Lebbeeus  is  an 
example  of  misapplied  ingenuity  which  dcsen-es  little 
attention  (comp.  Wolf.  Cur.  ad  Marc  ii,  14).  The  dis- 
tinction between  Levi  and  Matthew  has,  however,  been 
maintained  by  Grotius  (though  he  acknowledges  that  the 


voice  of  antiquity  is  against  bim,*'et  sane  coognnifit  cir* 
cumstantice"),  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  Sieffert,  Ewaki,  etc 
But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  two 
publicans  should  have  been  called  by  Christ  in  the  eame 
words,  at  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  atteDdant 
circumstances  and  consequences;  and  that,  while  one  be- 
came an  apostle,  the  other  dropped  entirely  out  of  mem- 
ory. Still  less  can  we  acquiesce  in  the  hy  pot  heais  of  Sief- 
fert  {Urspr.  d.  erst,  Kanon,  Ev.  p.  59)  and  EwaM  {Drti 
Erst.  Ev.  p.  344 :  Christus^  p.  289,  321)  that  the  name 
"  Matthew"  is  due  to  the  Greek  editor  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, who  substituted  it  by  an  error  in  the  narrative  of 
the  call  of  Levi.  On  the  other  band,  their  identity  was 
assumed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  most  ancient 
writers,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  soundest  com- 
mentators (Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Neander,  Lardner,  Elii- 
cott,  etc.).  The  double  name  only  supplies  a  difficulty 
to  those  who  are  resolved  to  find  such  everywhere  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  analogous  to  what  we  find 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark,  Paul,  Jude,  etc, 
which  may  all  admit  of  the  same  explanation,  and  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  crisu  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual,  and  his  passing  into  new  external  relationa, 
He  was  no  longer  '•^.b  but  ■»?)«,  not  Levi  but  Theodore* 
— one  who  might  well  deem  both  himself  and  all  his 
future  life  a  veritable  "  gift  of  God"  (EUicott,  Hist.  Iject. 
p.  172;  compare  Meyer,  Comment,  i,  2;  Winer,  R.  W.  B. 
s.  V.  MatthMus,  Name).  See  Michaelis.  Einleit^  ii,  994; 
Kraft,  Ohserv,  sacr.  v,  8 ;  Biel,  in  the  Bill.  Brem.  vi, 
1038;  Heumann,  Erklar.  d.  N.  T.  i,  538;  Frisch,  Diss, 
de  lAvi  c.  Matth,  non  confundendo  (Leips.  1746) ;  Thien^ 
Krit,  Comment,  i,  90 ;  Sieffert,  Urspr.  d.  Kanon.  Evany, 
p.  54.     See  Name. 

II.  Scripture  Statements  respecting  him. — His  father's 
name  was  Alphieus  (Mark  ii,  14),  probably  different 
from  the  father  of  James  the  son  of  Mary,  the  wife  rf 
Cleophas,  who  was  a  **  sister"  of  the  mother  of  Jentf 
(John  xix,  25).  See  Alpilcus.  His  call  to  be  an 
apostle  (A.D.  27)  is  related  by  all  three  evangelists  in 
the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix,  9)  gives  the 
usual  name,  and  Mark  (ii,  14)  and  Luke  (v,  27)  that  of 
Levi.  Matthew's  special  occupation  was  probably  the 
collection  of  dues  and  customs  from  persons  and  goodf 
crossing  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  while  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  his  duties,  Ka^fiivov  liri  to  tcXm- 
vtoVf  that  he  received  the  call,  which  he  obeyed  with- 
out delay.  Our  Lord  was  then  invited  by  him  to  a 
"great  feast"  (Luke  v,29),  to  which  perhaps,  as  Nean- 
der has  suggested  (Lijfe  of  Christ ^  p.  230,  Bohn ;  comp. 
Blunt,  Undes.  Coincid.  p.  257),  by  way  of  farewell,  his  oW 
associates,  iixXoc  rtXiartov  noXvi\  were  summoned.  The 
publicans,  properly  so  called  (publicani)^  were  persons 
who  farmed  the  Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  tisually, 
in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  of  wealth 
and  credit.  They  employed  under  them  inferior  offi* 
cers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the  taxes  were  col- 
lected, called  properly  porfitores,  to  which  class  Mat- 
thew no  doubt  belonged.  These  latter  were  notorious 
for  impudent  exactions  everywhere  (Plautus,  Memtck. 
i,  2,  5;  Cic  ad  Quint.  Fr.  i,  1 ;  Plut.  De  Curios,  p.  518 
e);  but  to  the  Jews  they  were  especially  odious,  for 
they  were  the  very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled 
them,  the  visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  their 
nation.  As  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept 
such  an  unpopular  office,  and  thus  the  class  became 
more  worthy  of  the  hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  however, 
with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  to 
show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  impres- 
sions. We  find  in  Luke  vi,  13,  that  when  Jesus,  before 
delivering  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  selected  twelve 
disciples,  who  were  to  form  the  circle  of  his  more  inti- 
mate associates,  Matthew  was  one  of  them.  On  a  sab- 
sequent  occasion  (Luke  v,  29),  Matthew  gave  the  part- 
ing entertainment  to  his  friends.  After  this  event  he 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  i,  13.     A.D.  29. 

HI.  Traditicnary  A  ort'ce*.— According  to  a  statement 
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in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Padagog,  ii,  1),  Matthew  ab- 
stained from  animal  food.  Hence  some  writers  have 
rather  hastily  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes.  It  is  true  that  the  Essenes  practiced 
abstinence  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  altogether.  Admitting  the 
account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  be  correct,  it  proves 
only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,  of  which  there  occur 
vestiges  in  the  habits  of  other  Jews  (comp.  Josephus, 
/.(/<•,  2  and  3).  Some  interpreters  find  also  in  Rom.  xiv 
an  allusion  to  Jews  of  ascetic  principles. 

According  to  another  account,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
first  century,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Kripvyfta  nkrpov 
in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vi,  15),  Matthew,  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  remained  about  fifteen  years  in  Je- 
rusalem. This  agrees  with  the  statement  in  Eusebitts 
{Hisf.  Eccks,  iii,  24),  that  Matthew  preached  to  his  own 
nation  before  he  went  to  foreign  countries.  Rufinus 
{Hist,  Eccles,  x,  9)  and  Socrates  {Hut,  Eccies.  i,  19)  sUte 
that  he  afterwards  went  into  Ethiopia  (Mero^);  but 
Ambrose  says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of 
the  Persians  (/ft  Ps.  45) ;  Isidore,  the  Macedonians  (Isi- 
dore Hisp.  De  Sanct,  77) ;  and  others  the  Parthians,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Florini 
Exercit  hxsU  phil,  p.  28 ;  Crcdner,  End.  ins  N.  T,  I,  i, 
58).  There  also  he  probably  preached  specially  to  the 
Jews.  See  Abdia^  Hutor,  A  post,  vii,  in  Fabricii  Cod, 
apocr,  i,  636;  Perionii  Vif,  A  post.  p.  114;  comp.  Mar^ 
tyrol.  Rom.  Sept.  21.  According  to  Heradeon  (about 
A.D.  150)  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  iv,  9), 
Matthew  was  one  of  those  apostles  who  did  not  suffer 
martyrdom,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem 
to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it 
true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  H,  E,  ii,  41). 
Tischendorf  has  published  the  apocryphal  "Acts  and 
Martyrdom  of  Matthew"  {A  eta  Apocrypha,  Lips.  1841). 
See  Acre,  Spurious. 

MATTHEW,  Gospel  of,  the  first  of  the  four  me- 
moirs of  our  Lord  in  all  the  arrangements.  See  New 
Testament. 

I.  A  uthor. — There  is  no  ancient  book  with  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  which  we  have  earlier,  fuller,  and 
more  unanimous  testimony.  From  Papias,  almost  if 
not  quite  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  downwards, 
we  have  a  stream  of  unimpeachable  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  Matthew  was  the  author  of  a  gospel ;  while 
the  quotations  which  abound  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
prove  that  at  least  as  early  as  Irenaeus — if  we  may  not 
also  add  Justin,  whose  "Memorabilia  of  Christ"  we  can- 
not but  identify  with  the  "Crospels"  he  speaks  of  as 
in  public  use— the  Gospel  received  by  the  Church  un- 
der his  name  was  the  same  as  that  which  has  reached 
us.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  synoptists,  a  subsidiary 
argument  of  no  small  weight  in  favor  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assignment  may  be  drawn  from  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  Matthew  among  the  twelve.  Any  one 
desirous  of  imposing  a  spurious  gospel  on  the  Church 
would  naturally  have  assumed  one  of  the  principal  apos- 
tles as  its  author,  instead  of  one  whose  name  could  add 
but  little  weight  or  authority  to  the  composition. 

Nevertheless  a  number  of  alleged  circumstances  have 
led  Strauss  and  others  to  consider  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
as  an  unapostolical  composition,  originating  perhaps  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  century ;  while  some  consider 
it  a  production  of  the  Aramiean  Matthew,  augmented 
by  some  additions ;  others  call  it  a  historical  commenta- 
ry of  a  later  period,  made  to  illustrate  the  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  Christ  which  Matthew  had  furnished 
(comp.  Sicffert,  Ueber  die  A  echtheit  uml  den  Ursprung  des 
ersten  Evnngelii,  1832 ;  Schneckenburger,  Ufber  den  Ur- 
sprung des  ersten  Evangeliiy  1834 ;  Schott,  Ueber  die  A  u- 
thenticUat  des  Ev.Mait.  1837). 

(Ist)  The  representations  of  Matthew  (it  is  aaid) 
have  not  that  vivid  clearness  which  characterizes  the 
narration  of  an  eye-witness,  and  which  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Even  Mark  and  Luke 
surpass  Matthew  in  this  respect.    Compare,  for  exam- 


ple, Matt  iv,  18  with  Luke  v,  1  sq. ;  Matt,  viii,  5  sq.' 
with  Luke  vii,  1  sq.  This  is  most  striking  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  call,  where  we  should  expect  a  clearer 
representation.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  gift 
of  narrating  luminously  is  a  personal  qualification  of 
which  even  an  apostle  might  be  destitute,  and  which  is 
rarely  found  among  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  this  ar- 
gument, therefore,  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether, 
in  the  hbtory  of  his  call  to  be  an  apostle,  Matthew  has 
this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke,  that  he  relates 
the  discourse  of  Christ  (ix,  13)  with  greater  complete- 
ness than  these  evangelists.  Luke  relates  that  Matthew 
prepared  a  great  banquet  in  his  house,  while  Matthew 
simply  mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  place,  be- 
cause the  apostle  could  not  well  write  that  he  himself 
prepared  a  great  banquet. 

(2d.)  He  omits  some  facts  which  every  apostle  cer- 
tainly knew.  For  instance,  he  men  dons  only  one  jour- 
ney of  Christ  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  namely,  the 
last ;  and  seems  to  be  acquainted  only  with  one  sphere 
of  Christ's  activity,  namdy,  Galilee.  He  even  relates 
the  instances  of  Christ's  appearing  after  his  resurrecHon 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  understood  as  if  he 
showed  himself  only  to  the  women  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  disciples  nowhere  but  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxvi,  32,  and 
xxviii,  7).  But  an  argumentum  a  silentio  must  not  be 
urged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
is  narrated  only  by  John,  and  the  raising  of  the  youth 
at  Nain  only  by  Luke ;  the  appearance  of  five  hundred 
brethren  after  the  resurrection,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  6),  was  a  fact  generally 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  The 
apparent  restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  to  Gal- 
ilee, we  find  also  in  Mark  and  Luke.  This  peculiarity 
arose  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  the  apostles 
first  taught  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary  to 
relate  what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknoMm,  and 
required  to  be  narrated :  thus  the  sphere  of  narration 
may  have  gradually  become  fixed.  At  least  it  is  gener- 
ally grant^  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  fact  has  been  discovered.  The  expressions  in 
Matt,  xxvi,  32,  and  xxviii,  7,  perhaps  only  indicate  that 
the  Lord  appeared  more  frequently  and  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod in  Galilee  than  elsewhere.  }n  Matt  xxviii,  16,  we 
are  told  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to  a  moun- 
tain, whither  Christ  had  appointed  them  to  come ;  and, 
since  it  is  not  previously  mentioned  that  any  such  ap- 
pointment had  been  made,  the  narrative  of  Matthew 
himself  here  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Christ  appeared 
to  his  disciples  in  Jerusalem  after  his  resurrection. 

(3d.)  He  relates  unchronologically,  and  transposes 
events  to  times  in  which  they  did  not  happen ;  for  in- 
stance, the  rejection  at  Nazareth,  mentioned  in  Luke  iv^ 
14-30,  must  have  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
Christ's  public  career,  but  3fatthew  relates  it  as  late  as 
xiii,  53  sq.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reasoir 
to  suppose  that  the  evangelists  intended  to  write  a 
chronological  biography.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn 
from  Luke  i,  4,  and  John  xx,  31,  that  their  object  was  of 
a  more  practical  and  apologetic  tendency.  With  the 
exception  of  John,  the  evangelists  have  grouped  their 
communications  more  according  to  subjects  than  accord- 
ing to  chronological  succession.  This  fact  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted.  As  to  the  particular  event  above  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  the  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth, 
it  appears  to  have  occurred  twice ;  Luke  (fv,  14-31)  giv- 
ing the  earlier,  and  Matthew  (xiii,  53-58)  the  later  in- 
stance. See  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  GospeL^,  §  32,  CO. 
and  notes. 

(4th.)  He  embodies  in  one  discourse  several  saying* 
of  Christ  which,  according  to  Luke,  were  pronounced  at 
different  times  (comp.  Matt  v-vii,  and  xxiii).  But  if 
the  evangelist  arranges  his  statements  according  to  sub- 
jects, and  not  chronologically,  we  must  not  be  surprwcd 
that  he  connects  similar  sayings  of  Christ,  inserting 
them  in  the  longer  discourses  after  analogous  topics  had. 
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been  mentioned.  These  discourses  are  not,  in  fact,  com- 
piled by  the  evangelist,  but  always  form  the  fundament^ 
al  framework  to  which  sometimes  analogous  subjects 
are  attached.  Moreover,  it  can  be  proved  that  several 
sayings  are  more  correctly  placed  by  Matthew  than  by 
Luke  (compare  especially  Matt,  xxiii,  87-39  with  Luke 
xiii,  34, 35), 

(5th.)  He  falls,  it  is  asserted,  into  positive  errors.  In 
ch.  i  und  ii  he  seems  not  to  know  that  the  real  dwelling- 
place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  at  Nazareth,  and  that 
their  abode  at  Bethlehem  was  only  temporary  (compare 
Matt,  ii,  1,  22,  23  with  Luke  ii,  4,  39).  According  to 
Mark  xi,  20, 21,  the  fig-tree  withered  on  the  day  after  it 
was  cursed ;  but  according  to  Matt,  xxi,  19,  it  withered 
immediately.  According  to  Matt,  xxi,  12,  Christ  puri- 
fied the  Temple  immediately  after  his  entrance  into  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  according  to  Mark  he  on  that  day  went 
out  to  Bethany,  and  purified  the  Temple  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing (Mark  xi,  11-15).  Matthew  says  (xxi,  7)  that 
Christ  rode  on  a  she-ass  and  on  a  colt,  which  is  impossi- 
ble ;  the  other  Gospels  speak  only  of  a  she-ass.  But  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of  interpretation  wheth- 
er such  positive  errors  as  are  alleged  to  exist  are  really 
chargeable  on  the  evangelist.  The  difference,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as 
severally  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  may  easily  be 
solved  without  questioning  the  correctness  of  either,  if 
we  suppose  that  each  of  them  narrates  what  he  knows 
from  hb  individual  sources  of  information.  The  history 
of  Christ's  childhood  given  in  Luke  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  acquaintances  of  Mary, 
while  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  friends  of  Joseph.  As  to  the  transaction  re- 
corded in  Matt,  xxi,  18-22,  and  Mark  xi,  11, 15, 20, 21, 
it  appears  that  Mark  describes  what  occurred  most 
accurately;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew's 
account  really  inconsistent  with  the  true  order  of 
events. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  important  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  which  no  sceptic  can  attack,  have  been  pre- 
served by  Matthew  alone  (Matt,  xi,  28-30;  xvi,  16-19; 
xxviii,  20;  compare  also  xi,  2-21 ;  xii,  3-6, 25-29;  xvii, 
12,  25,  26;  xxvi,  13).  Above  all,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  although  containing  some  things  apparently  not 
coincident  in  time  (for  instance,  the  Lord's  prayer),  is 
yet  far  more  complete  and  systematic  than  the  compar- 
atively meagre  report  of  Luke.  It  may  also  be  proved 
that  in  many  particulars  the  reports  of  several  discourses 
in  Matthew  are  more  exact  than  in  the  other  evangel- 
ists, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Matt,  xxiii  with  the 
various  parallel  passages  in  Luke.  See,  generally,  Kem, 
Vebfr  den  Urspntng  de$  Evangdii  Matth<ti  (Tubingen, 
1834) ;  Olshausen,  Drei  Programme^  1885;  and  the  two 
lAicubratiotu  of  Harles,  1840  and  1843. 

II.  Time  and  Place  ofifs  CompositiatL-^TheTe  is  little 
in  the  (iospel  itself  to  throw  any  light  on  the  date  of  its 
•composition.  In  xxvii,  7,  8;  xxviii,  15,  we  have  evi- 
dences of  a  date  some  years  subsequent  to  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  these  may  well  be  additions  of  a  later  hand, 
and  prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel.  Little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  dates  given 
by  some  late  writers  —  e.  g.  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus.  Eusebius's  Chron,^  eight  years  after  the  As- 
cension ;  Niceph.,  Callist,,  and  the  Chron,  Paach.^  A.D. 
45.  The  only  early  testimony  is  that  of  Irenieus  (//<Fr. 
iii,  1,  p.  174),  that  it  was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  in  Rome,  and  founding  the  Church." 
This  would  bring  it  down  to  about  A.D.  63 — probal>ly 
somew  hat  earlier,  as  this  is  the  latest  date  assigned  for 
Luke's  Gospel ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  a  tradition, 
-accepted  by  Origen,  for  the  priority  of  that  of  Matthew 
(iv  Tapufoati  fta^utv  .  ,  .  .on  TrpHrov  ftkv  ytypairrai 
TO  Kard  Tov  voti  r«Xwvf|v  ^onpov  dk  dirocT.  I.  Xp. 
Mar^aloVf  Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi,  25).  On  the  supposition 
of  a  Hebrew  original,  we  may  presume  that  that  would 
^ve  been  written  the  first  of  all  the  Gospels,  or  soon 


after  the  Ascenrion — L  e.  about  AJ).  81 ;  and  then  tht 
present  Greek  edition  may  have  been  issued  not  much 
later,  or  shortly  before  Matthew's  removal  froai  Ju- 
diea,  L  e.  about  A.D.  47.  TiUemont  maintains  A.D.  83 ; 
Townson,  A.D.  37 ;  Owen  and  Tomline,  A.D.  38 ;  David- 
son, Introd,  N,  TesL,  inclines  to  A.D.  41-48 ;  while  Hog, 
Eichhom,  Credner,  Bertholdt,  etc,  identifying  **  Zacha- 
rias  the  son  of  Barachias''  (xxiii,  85)  with  Zacharias  the 
son  of  Baruch,  whose  murder  is  recorded  by  Jufephns 
(  War,  iv,  6, 4),  place  ita  composidon  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  theory  which  is  rejected  by  De 
Wette  and  Meyer,  and  may  safely  be  dismined  tm  un- 
tenable. 

With  regard  to  the  place.,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  All  ancient  authoriHes  agree  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Palestine,  and  this  has  been  at 
unanimously  received  by  modem  critics. 

III.  For  what  Reader$  was  U  Written  y— The  cotMrarw 
rent  tesrimony  of  the  eariy  Church  that  Matthew  drew 
up  his  Gospel  for  the  ben^t  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  (roic  ^irb  *loviaifffiov  frtartwraoif  Orig.  apt. 
Eusebius,  H,£.  vi,  25),  has  been  accepted  without  qoea- 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point.  The  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  is  that,  **  having  previously  pseacbed 
to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  others  also, 
he  committed  to  writing  in  his  naHve  tongue  his  Gos. 
pel  (ro  Kar  avriv  tifayyiXtov),  and  so  filled  up  by  his 
writing  that  which  was  lacking  of  his  presence  to  those 
whom  he  was  departing  from"  (Eusebius,  H,  E,  iii,  24). 
The  testimony  of  Jerome,  frequently  repeated,  is  to  the 
same  effect  {Prmf,  ad  Matt. ;  De  Vir,  IB. ;  Camm.  m 
Hos,  xi).  The  passages  quoted  and  referred  to  above, 
it  is  true,  have  reference  to  the  supposed  Aramaic  orig- 
inal, and  not  to  the  present  Greek  GrospeL  But  what- 
ever conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  per^xed 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  existing  Gospd,  Mr.  Wcst- 
cott  has  shown  {Introd,  to  GospeUy  p.  208)  that  **  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  the  onhesiuting 
habit  of  the  earliest  writers  who  notice  the  subject,  in 
practically  identifying  the  revised  version  with  the 
original  text,**  so  that  whatever  has  been  stated  of  the 
purpose  or  characterisrics  of  the  one  may  unhesitatingly 
be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  other  also. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  our  present  Gospel  for  proofs  of 
its  original  desdnation,  we  find  internal  evidence  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  traditional  statement.  The  great 
object  of  the  evangelist  is  evidently  to  prove  to  his 
countrymen  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  antitype  of  the  figures  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy.  The  opening  words 
of  his  Gospel  declare  his  purpose.  Jesus  Christ  is  set 
forth  as  "  the  son  of  David"  and  **  the  son  of  Abraham,** 
fulfilling  **  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,**  and  re- 
viving the  faded  glories  of  the  nation  in  the  heir  of  Da- 
vid's royal  line,  Abraham's  promised  seed  (curop.  Iren. 
Fragm,  xxix ;  Har,  iii,  9, 1 ;  Orig.  in  Joaam,  iv,  4).  In 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  genealogy  also— 
"  its  divisions,"  as  dean  Goodwin  has  remarks!  {Commu 
in  St,  Matt,y  Introd.),  **-  corresponding  to  the  two  great 
crises  in  their  national  life,  the  maximum  and  minimmn 
points  of  Hebrew  prosperity" — we  have  an  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  prejudices  and  Jewish  habits  of  thought, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  continuous  order  of  the 
universalistic  Luke.  As  we  advance,  we  find  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promises,  the  proof  that  Jefos 
Cbrift  is  he  of  whom  **  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets did  write,**  is  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart.  Thus 
he  is  continually  speaking  of  the  neccsrity  of  this  or 
that  event  happening,  in  order  that  a  particular  proph- 
ecy might  be  fulfilled  (^iva  vXripio^j  to  pt/^iv  vxi  top 
Kvpiov  [or  01  ov]  Ctd  tov  irpofftijToVf  i,  22;  ii,  15;  xxi,4; 
xxvi,  56 ;  comp.  ii,  17 ;  iii,  3 ;  iv,  14;  viii,  17,  etc.),  while 
his  whole  Gospel  is  full  of  allusions  to  those  passagrs 
and  sayings  of  the  O.  Test,  in  which  Christ  was  predirt- 
ed  and  foreshadowed.  As  Da  Costa  has  remarked  {Fovr 
Witnesses f  p.  20),  he  regards  the  events  he  narrates  as 
**  realized  prophecy,"  and  eveiything  is  recorded  with 
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this  view,  that  he  may  lead  his  coantrymen  to  recognise 
in  Jesus  their  promised  Deliverer  and  King. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  destination  of  his  Gospel 
that  we  find  in  Matthew  less  frequent  explanations  of 
Jewish  customs,  laws,  and  localities  than  in  the  other 
Gospels.  Knowledge  of  these  is  presupposed  in  the 
readers  (Matt,  xv,  1, 2  with  Mark  vii,  1-4 :  Matt,  xxvii, 
62  with  Mark  xv,  42;  Luke  xxiii,  54;  John  xix,  14, 31, 
42,  and  other  places).  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  (see 
bek)W,  Style  and  Diction),  Jesus  is  of  the  elect  line  (i, 
1;  ix,27;  xii,28;  xv,  22;  xx,30;  xxi,9,15);  is  to  be 
bom  of  a  virgin  in  David's  pUce,  Bethlehem  (i,  22 ;  ii, 
6);  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled  thence  (ii,  16, 
19);  must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist  (iii,3; 
xi,  10) ;  was  to  labor  in  the  outcast  Galilee  that  sat  in 
darkness  (iv,  14-16) ;  his  healing  was  a  promised  mark 
of  his  office  (viii,  17 ;  xii,  17),  and  so  was  his  mode  of 
teaching  by  parables  (xiii,  14) ;  he  entered  the  holy  city 
as  Messiah  (xxi,  6-16) ;  was  rejected  by  the  people,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  (xxi,  42),  and  deserted  by  his 
disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi,31,56).  The  Gospel 
is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Thb  at  once  sets  it  in  opposition  to  the  Judaism  of  the 
time,  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the 
law  (v,  xxiii),  and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  throngh  his  blood,  ideas 
which  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Juda- 
ism of  the  Christian  sera.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  is  introduced  declaring  himself  not  as  the  de- 
stroyer but  the  fulfiller  of  the  Mosaic  law.  When  the 
twelve  are  sent  forth  they  are  forbidden  to  go  **  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles"  (x,  6 ;  comp.  xv,  24).  In  the  same 
passage — the  only  one  in  which  the  Samaritans  are  men- 
tioned—that abhorred  race  is  put  on  a  level  with  the 
heathen,  not  at  once  to  be  gladdened  ivith  the  Gospel 
message. 

But  while  we  keep  this  in  view,  as  the  evangelist's 
first  object,  we  must  not  strain  it  too  narrowly,  as  if  he 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  combat  the  objections 
and  to  satisfy  the  prepossessions  of  the  Jews.  No  evan- 
gelist expresses  with  greater  distinctness  the  universal- 
ity of  Christ's  mission,  or  does  more  to  break  down  the 
narrow  notion  of  a  Messiah  for  Israel  who  was  not  one 
also  for  the  whole  world;  none  delivers  stronger  warn- 
ings against  trusting  to  an  Abraharoic  descent  for  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  It  is  in  Matthew  that  we  read  of 
the  visit  of  the  magi  (ii,  1  sq.),  symbolizing  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles;  it  is  he  that  speaks 
of  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  when  "  the  na- 
tions that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light"  (iv,  16, 16), 
and  adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  centurion's 
servant  what  is  wanting  to  the  universalistic  Luke,  that 
"  many  should  come  from  the  East  and  West,"  etc  (viii, 
1 1 ).  The  narrative  of  the  Syro-Phosnician  woman,  omit- 
ted by  Luke,  is  given  by  Matthew,  in  whom  alone  we 
also  find  the  command  to  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations" 
(xxviii,  19),  and  the  unrestricted  invitation  to  "all  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden"  (xi,  28).  Nowhere  are  we 
made  more  conscious  of  the  deep  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  formal  teaching  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Chmrch.  We  see  also  that  oth- 
ers besides  Jewish  readers  were  contemplated,  from  the 
interpretations  and  explanations  occasionally  added,  e.  g. 
Immanuel,  i,  23 ;  Golgotha,  xxvii,  33 ;  Eli,  lama  sabach- 
thani,  ver.  46. 

rV.  Original  Language, — While  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  Gospel  itself  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
it  LB  a  translation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  everything  fa- 
vors the  view  that  in  the  present  Greek  text,  with  its 
perpetual  verbal  correspondence  with  the  other  synop- 
tists,  we  have  the  original  composition  of  the  author 
himself:  yet  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
affirms  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  i.  e. 
the  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldee  dialect^  which  was  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
The  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  at  variance  with  the 


external,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  the  two. 

1.  External  Evidence, — The  unanimity  of  all  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  Hebrew  origin  of  thb  Gospel  is 
complete.  In  the  words  of  the  late  canon  Cureton  {Syr^ 
iac  Recension^  p.  Ixxxiii),  "  no  fact  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospels  is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished. From  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  every  writer  who  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  matter  has  testified  the  same  thing. 
Papias,  Irenseus,  Pantaenus,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  all  vrith  one  consent 
affirm  this.  Such  a  chain  of  historical  evidence  appears 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  originally  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  of 
that  time,  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  who  understood  and 
spoke  the  language."  To  look  at  the  evidence  more 
particularly — (1.)  The  earliest  witness  is  Papias,  bbhop 
of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century ;  a  hearer  of  the  apostle,  or  more  probably  of  the 
presbyter  John,  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp  (Irenteus, 
Hcer.  V,  33, 4).  Eusebius  describes  him  (//.  E,  iii,  36) 
as  ^  a  man  of  the  widest  general  information,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures"  {(Siviip  rd  travra  ori 
ftaXurra  Xoyuararoc  Kai  ypa^ijg  liSijfiwv)',  and,  though 
in  another  place  he  depreciates  hb  intellectual  power 
(ff^odpa  vfiucpbQ  itv  t6v  vovv,  //.  E,  iii,  39),  this  unfa- 
vorable view  seems  chiefiy  to  have  reference  to  hb  mil- 
lennarian  views  (comp.  Irenieus,  Har,  v,  33, 3),  and  can 
hardly  invalidate  his  testimony  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
Papias  says,  it  would  seem  on  the  authority  of  John  the 
Presbjrter,  "Matthew  compiled  hb  Gospel  (or  *  the  ora- 
cles') in  the  Hebrew  dialect;  while  each  interpreted 
them  according  to  hb  ability**  (Mar^a'toc  fiiv  ovv 
'Efipatii  iiaXiicnft  rd  Xoyia  <rwiypd\f/aro :  ypfiiivtvae 
S'  attrd  lie  4"  Svvarbg  (Kaarot;).  In  estimating  the 
value  of  thb  testimony,  two  important  points  have  to  be 
considered^the  meaning  of  the  term  \6yia,  and  wheth- 
er Papias  b  speaking  of  the  present  or  the  past.  On 
the  latter  point  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Hb  use  of 
the  aorbt,  tfpfirjviwrt^  not  cp/if}vet>c(,  evidently  shows 
that  the  state  of  things  to  which  he  or  his  original  au- 
thority referred  had  passed  away,  and  that  individual 
translation  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  woidd  seem, 
therefore,  to  follow,  that  "  an  authorized  Greek  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  Matthew"  had  come  into  use 
"  in  the  generation  after  the  apostles"  (Westcott,  Introd, 
p.  207,  note).  The  signification  of  \6yia  has  been  much 
controverted.  Schleiermacher  {Stud,  u.  Krit,  1832,  p. 
736)  was  the  first  to  explain  the  term  of  a  supposed 
"  collection  of  discourses"  which  b  held  to  have  been 
the  bosb  that,  by  gradual  modification  and  interpola- 
tion, was  transformed  into  the  existing  Gospel  (Meyer, 
Comm,  i,  13).  Thb  view  has  found  wide  acceptance,  and 
has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  Lachmann  {Stud, 
u,  Krit.  1835),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Wieseler,  B. 
Crusius,  Ewald,  R^nan,  etc,  but  has  been  controverted 
by  LUcke  {Stud,  u,  Krit.  1833),  Hug,  Ebrard,  Bauer,  De- 
litzsch,  Hilgenfeld,  Thiersch,  Alford,  Westcott,  etc  But 
Aoym,  in  the  N.  T.,  signifies  the  ickole  revelation  made 
by  God,  rather  than  the  mere  words  in  which  that  rev- 
elation is  contained  (Acts  vii,  38 ;  Rom.  iii,  2 ;  Heb.  v, 
12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  1 1) ;  and,  as  has  been  convincingly  ahown 
by  Hug  and  Ebrard,  the  patristic  use  of  the  word  con- 
firms tiie  opinion  that,  as  used  by  Papias,  both  in  thb 
passage  and  in  the  title  of  hb  own  work  {Xoyitov  Kifpi- 
oKutv  i^fiyTimg)f  it  implies  a  combined  record  of  facts 
and  discourses  corresponding  to  the  later  use  of  the  word 
gospeL  (2.)  The  next  witness  is  Irenieus,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {ff,  E,  v,  8),  says  that  "  Matthew  among 
the  Hebrews  publbhed  also  a  written  Gospel  in  their 
own  language"  (r^  idig,  anrtov  SiaXiicTtfi).  Hug  and 
others  have  attempted  to  invalidate  this  testimony,  as  a 
mere  repetidon  of  that  of  Papias,  whose  disciple,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Irenaeus  was ;  but  we  may  safely  accept 
it  as  independent  evidence.  (3.)  Pantsnus,  the  next 
witness,  cannot  be  considered  as  strengthening  the  case 
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fbr  the  Hebrew  original  much ;  though,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
his  evidence  is  definite  enough.  His  story,  as  reported 
by  Eusebius,  is  that ''  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  In- 
dians (probably  in  the  south  of  Arabia),  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  had  preceded  him 
among  some  who  had  there  acknowledged  Christ,  to 
whom  it  is  said  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  preached, 
and  had  left  with  them  the  writing  of  Matthew  in  He- 
brew letters  (*£/3pata>i/  ypdfifiam  ri^v  tov  Mar^aiov 
Karakti^at  ypa(priv)f  and  that  it  was  preserved  to  the 
time  mentioned."  Jerome  tells  the  same  tale,  with  the 
addition  that  PantsBnus  brought  back  this  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel with  him  {De  Vir,  IlL  86).  No  works  of  Pantienus 
have  been  preserved,  and  we  have  no  means  of  confirm- 
ing or  refuting  the  tale,  which  has  somewhat  of  a  myth- 
ical air,  and  is  related  as  a  mere  story  (Xiytrai,  Xoyoc 
tvpiiv  avr6v)f  even  by  Eusebius.  (4.)  The  testimony 
of  Origen  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  equally 
definite  with  those  quoted  above  on  the  fact  that  the 
Gospel  was  "  published  for  Jewish  believers,  and  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  letters'*  {UifSwKora  abrb  tqiq  atro 
'lovddifffiov  iriarivfraaiy  ypafiftamp  'El3patKoig  avvri- 
rayfjifvovy  Eusebius,  ff,  E.  vi,  26).  There  is  no  reason 
for  questioning  the  independence  of  Origen's  evidence, 
or  for  tracing  it  back  to  Papias.  He  clearly  states  what 
was  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  and  without 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  (For  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  brought  against  it  by  Masch  and  Hug,  etc, 
see  Marsh's  Michculis,  iv,  128, 186  sq.)  (6.)  We  have 
already  given  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii,  24), 
to  which  may  be  added  a  passage  {ad  Marin,  quaut.  ii, 
p.  941)  in  which  he  ascribes  the  words  dxj/i  tov  aafi- 
fidrov  to  the  translator  (rrapd  rov  ipftrivtiHravrog  Tt]v 
ypa^qv) ,  adding,  *^  For  the  evangelist  Matthew  delivered 
his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  This  is  very  impor- 
tant evidence  as  to  the  belief  of  Eusebius,  which  was 
clearly  that  of  the  Church  generally,  that  the  Gospel 
was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew.  (6.)  Epiphanius 
(f/rer»  xxix,  9,  p.  124)  states  the  same  fact  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  adding  that  Matthew  was  the  only 
evangelbt  who  wrote  'E/3pnV<Tri  rai  'E/JpaVroTc  ypafiftO' 
oiv.  The  value  of  his  evidence,  however,  is  impaired 
by  his  identification  of  the  Hebrew  original  with  that 
employed  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  whom  he 
asserts  it  was  still  preserved  {irl  crw^irat).  (7.)  The 
same  observation  may  also  be  made  concerning  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome,  whose  references  to  this  subject  arc 
very  frequent,  and  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  fathers 
that  appears  to  have  actually  seen  the  supposed  Hebrew 
archetype  (Prof,  ad  Matt. ;  De  Ttr.  IfL  3  and  86 ;  in 
Qttat^  Ev.  ad  Dam,  prof, ;  Ep,  Dam,  de  Osanrui ;  Ep,  ad 
J/edib,  qusst.  viii ;  Comm,  in  Nog,  an),  A  perusal  of 
these  passages  shows  that  there  was  a  book  preserved 
in  the  library  collected  by  Pamphilus  at  Cassarea,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew  original  ("  ipsum  Hebra- 
icum"),  and  was  as  such  transcribed  and  translated  into 
Greek  and  I^tin  by  Jerome,  about  A.D.  892,  from  a  copy 
obtained  from  the  Nazarenes  at  the  S.>'rian  city  of  Beroea. 
Afterwards,  about  A.D.  398  {Comm,  in  Matt,  'xii,  18),  he 
speaks  more  doubtfully  of  it, "  quod  vocatur  a  plerisque 
Matt,  authenticum."  Later  on,  A.D.  415  (Contr,  PeUig. 
iii,  1),  he  modifies  his  opinion  still  further,  and  describes 
the  book  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  and  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Oesarea,  as  "  Ev.  juxta  Hebneos,  .  .  .  secun- 
dum Apostolos,  sive  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  Mat^ 
thjeum"  (comp.  Edinb,  Rev.  July,  1851,  p.  39 ;  De  Wette, 
Einl.  p.  100).  While,  then,  we  may  safely  accept  Jerome 
as  an  additional  witness  to  the  belief  of  the  early  Church 
that  Matthew's  (sospel  was  originally  composed  in  He- 
brew (Aramaic),  which  he  mentions  as  something  uni- 
versally recognised  without  a  hint  of  a  doubt,  we  may 
reasonably  question  whether  the  book  he  translated  had 
any  sound  claims  to  be  considered  the  genuine  work  of 
Matthew,  and  whether  Jerome  himself  did  not  ultimate- 
ly discover  his  mistake,  though  he  shrunk  from  o]>enly 
confessing  it.  We  may  remark,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  unless  the  Aramaic  book  had  differed  considerably 


from  the  Greek  Ga^l,  Jerome  would  hardly  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  translate  it:  and  that  while,  whenever  be 
refers  to  Matthew,  he  cites  it  according  to  the  present 
text,  he  never  quotes  the  Nazarene  Gospel  as  a  work  of 
canonical  authority,  but  only  in  such  terms  as  '^quo 
utuntur  Nazareni,"  "quod  lecdtant  Nazaisi,"  "quod 
juxta  Heb.  Nazar.  legere  consuevemnt,"  and  still  more 
doubtingly,  "ywa  cr&Hderit  evanffeUojquod  secundum  He- 
bneos  editum  nuper  transtulimus;"  language  inconsist- 
ent with  his  having  reganled  it  as  canonical  Scripture. 
(8)  The  statements  of  later  writers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Gregory  Naxianzen, 
etc,  merely  echo  the  same  testimony,  and  need  not  be 
more  particularly  referred  to. 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  above  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  face  of  so  many  independent 
witnesses,  we  should  be  violating  the  first  principles  of 
historical  criticism  if  we  refused  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  originally  in  Hebrew.  But 
whether  this  original  was  ever  seen  by  Jerome  or  Epi- 
phanius is  more  than  questionable. 

2.  Internal  Evidence. — What,  then,  is  the  <nigin  of 
our  present  Gospel  ?  To  whom  are  we  to  ascribe  its 
existing  form  and  Unguage?  What  is  its  authority? 
These  are  the  questions  which  now  meet  us,  and  to 
which  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory answer.  We  may  at  the  otitaet  lay  down  as 
indisputable,  in  opposition  to  Cureton  (who  asserts,  «f 
sup.j  that  "  a  carefnl  critical  examination  of  the  Gre«-k 
text  will  afford  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  Hebrew 
original),  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gospel  as  we  hare 
it^its  language,  its  coincidences  with  and  divergences 
from  the  other  synoptists,  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Test,  it  contains,  and  the  citations  made  from  it  by  an- 
cient writers,  all  oppose  the  notion  of  the  present  Greek 
text  being  a  translation,  and  support  ita  canonical  au- 
thority. (1.)  An  important  argument  may  be  drawn 
from  the  use  made  of  the  existing  Gospel  by  all  ancient 
writers.  As  Olshausen  remarks  (Clark's  ed.,  i,  xxviii\ 
while  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  assert  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  Gospel,  they  without  exception  make  u« 
of  the  existing  Greek  text  as  canonical  Scripture,  and 
that  without  doubt  or  question,  or  anything  that  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  regarded  it  as  of  less  author- 
ity than  the  original  Hebrew,  or  possessed  it  in  any 
other  form  than  that  in  which  we  now  have  it  (2.) 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  authoritati%-e  charac- 
ter of  our  present  Gospel  arises  from  its  universal  diffii- 
sion  and  general  acceptance,  both  in  the  Church  and 
among  her  adversaries.  Had  the  Hebrew  Gospel  been 
really  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  sole  apof^toUc 
archetype,  and  oiur  Greek  Gospel  been  a  mere  transla- 
tion, executed,  as  Jerome  asserts,  by  some  unknown  in- 
dividual  (''  quis  postea  in  Gracum  transtulerit  non  satis 
certum  est,"  De  Vir.  III.  8),  would  not,  as  Olshausen  re- 
marks, iU  gvp.y  objections  to  it  have  been  urged  in  some 
(|uarter  or  other,  particularly  in  the  country  where 
Matthew  himself  labored,  and  for  whose  inhabitants 
the  Hebrew  was  written  ?  Would  its  statements  have 
been  accepted  without  a  cavil  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Church  ?  No  trace  of  such  opposition  is,  however,  to 
be  met  with.  Not  a  doubt  b  ever  breathed  of  its  ca- 
nonical authority.  (8.)  Again,  the  text  itself  bears  no 
marks  of  a  translation.  This  is  especially  evident  in 
the  mode  of  dec  ling  with  the  citations  from  the  OU 
Test.  These  are  of  two  kinds :  (a)  those  standing  in 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  the  interioco- 
tors;  and  (6)  those  introduced  by  the  evangelist  as 
proofs  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship.  Now  if  wc  assume, 
as  is  certainly  most  probable  (though  the  contrary  has 
l^en  maintained  by  Hug,  the  late  duke  of  Manchester, 
and  more  recently  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  whose 
learned  and  able  "  Discussions  on  the  Gospels**  demand 
attentive  consideration  from  every  Biblical  student^ 
that  Aramaic,  not  Greek,  was  the  language  ordinarily 
used  by  our  Lord  and  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  we 
should  certainly  expect  that  any  citations  from  the  Old 
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Test,  made  by  them  in  ordinary  discourse,  would  be 
from  the  original  Hebrew  or  its  Aramaic  counterpart, 
not  from  the  Septuagint  version,  and  would  stand  as 
such  in  the  Aramaic  record;  while  it  would  argue  more 
than  the  ordinary  license  of  a  mere  translator  to  substi- 
tute the  Sept.  renderings,  even  when  at  variance  with 
the  Hebrew  before  him.  Yet  what  is  the  case?  While 
in  the  class  (6),  due  to  the  evangelist  himself,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  representative  in  the 
current  Greek  oral  tradition  which  we  assume  as  the 
basis  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  we  find  original  render- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  text;  in  the  class  (<i),  on  the  other 
hand,  where  we  might,  a  priori,  have  looked  for  an  even 
closer  correspondence,  the  citations  are  usually  from  the 
Sept.,  even  where  it  deviates  from  the  Hebrew.  In  (a) 
we  may  reckon  iii,  3 ;  iv,  4,  6, 7, 10 ;  xv,  4,  8,  9 ;  xix,  5, 
18;  xxi,  13,42;  xxii,89,44;  xxiii,d9;  xxiv,  15;  xxvi, 
81 ;  xxvii,  46.  In  (6),  called  by  Westcott  (fntrod,  p. 
208,  note  1)  "  Cyclic  quotations,"  i,  23;  ii,  6, 16, 18;  iv, 
15, 16 ;  viii,  17 ;  xii,  18  sq. ;  xiii,  35 ;  xxi,  5 ;  xxvii,  9, 
10).  In  two  cases  Matthew's  citations  agree  with  the 
synoptic  paralleb  in  a  deviation  from  the  Sept,  all  being 
(hawn  from  the  same  oral  groundwork.  Matthew*8  quo- 
tations have  been  examined  by  Credner,  one  of  the 
soundest  of  modem  scholars,  who  pronounces  decidedly 
for  their  derivation  from  the  Greek  (Kinleit,  p.  94 ;  comp. 
De  Wette,  EinL  p.  198).  We  may  therefore  not  unwar- 
rantably find  here  additional  evidence  that  in  the  exist- 
ing Greek  text  we  have  the  work,  not  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator, but  of  an  independent  and  authoritative  writer. 
(4.)  The  verbal  correspondences  between  Matthew  and 
the  other  synoptists  in  their  narratives,  and  especially 
in  the  report  of  the  speeches  of  our  I^ord  and  others,  are 
difficult  to  account  for  if  we  regard  it  as  a  translation. 
As  Alford  remarks  {Gr,  Test,  Proleg.  i,  28), «  The  trans- 
lator must  have  been  either  acquainted  with  the  other 
two  Gospels,  in  which  case  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  present  coincidences  in  many  passages, 
such  divergences  should  have  occurred,  or  unacquainted 
with  them,  in  which  case  the  identity  itself  would  be 
altogether  inexplicable.**  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Cred- 
ner {Einleit,  p.  94,  95), "  the  Greek  original  of  this  Gos- 
pel is  affirmed  by  its  continual  correspondence  with 
those  of  Blark  and  Luke,  and  that  not  only  in  generals 
and  important  facts,  but  in  particulars  and  minute  de- 
tails, in  the  general  plan,  in  entire  clauses,  and  in  sepa- 
rate words — a  phenomenon  which  admits  of  no  expla- 
nation under  the  hypothesis  of  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.**  (5.)  Thb  inference  in  favor  of  an  original 
(treek  Gospel  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
versions,  even  the  Peshito  Syriac,  the  language  in  which 
the  Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written,  are 
taken  from  the  present  Greek  text  It  is  true  that 
canon  Curcton  (Syriac  Recens.  p.  Ixxv  sq.)  argues  with 
much  ability  against  this,  and  expends  much  learning 
and  skill  in  proof  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Matthew  published  by  him  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Peshito,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  iden- 
tical with  the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  which  he 
also  considers  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  IfebrewSf  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites,  "  modified  by  some  additions,  interpolations, 
and  perhaps  some  omissions."  His  statement  (p.  xlii) 
that  "  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  recen- 
sion of  Matthew  and  that  of  the  other  (vospels,  proving 
that  they  are  by  different  hands— the  former  showing 
no  signs,  as  the  others  do,  of  translation  from  the  Greek" 
— demands  the  respect  due  to  so  careful  a  scholar ;  but 
he  fails  entirely  to  explain  the  extraordinary  fact  that, 
in  the  very  country  where  Matthew  published  his  Gos- 
pel, and  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  version 
from  the  Greek  was  substituted  for  the  authentic  orig- 
inal ;  nor  have  his  views  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  scholars. 

3.  Having  thus  stated  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
Hebrew  and  Greek  original  respectively,  it  remains  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  way  of  adjusting  the 


claims  of  the  twa  Were  there  no  explanation  of  this 
inconsistency  between  the  external  assertions  and  the 
internal  facts,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it  in  spite 
of  their  own  experience. 

(1.)  But  it  is  certain  that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as 
our  canonical  Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  apostle's 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  ap- 
pear to  have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  vari- 
ous forms  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
held  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them,  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  century  one  party  existed  who  held  that  the  Mosaic 
law  was  only  binding  on  Jewish  converts ;  this  was  the 
Nazarenes.  Another,  the  Ebionites,  held  that  it  was  of 
universal  obligation  on  Christians,  and  rejected  PauFs 
KpisUes  as  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two 
sects,  who  differed  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as 
to  our  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  modification  of 
the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered  more  and 
more,  as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which  bore  various 
names— the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Enough  is  known  to 
decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  it  had 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
and  especially  to  Matthew.  What  was  its  origin  it  is 
impossible  to  say:  it  may  have  been  a  description  of  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  apostles,  corrupted  by  degrees;  it 
may  have  come  in  it«  early  and  pure  form  from  the  hand 
of  Matthew,  or  it  may  have  been  a  version  of  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  the  evangel'ist  who  wrote  espe- 
cially for  Hebrews.  Now  this  Gospel, "  the  Proteus  of 
criticism"  (Thiersch),  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that 
when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  of,  this  question- 
able document,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
referred  to?  Observe  that  all  accounts  of  it  are  at  sec- 
ond hand  (with  a  notable  exception) ;  no  one  quotes  it ; 
in  cases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origen  even  does  not 
appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew.  All  that  b  cer- 
tain is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  or  both,  boasted 
that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
Jerome  is  the  exception,  and  him  we  can  convict  of  the 
very  mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his 
own  confession.  "At  first  he  thought,"  says  an  anony- 
mous writer  {Edinbtirgh  Review ^  1851,  July,  p.  89),  "that 
it  was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it  into 
both  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  copy  which  he  obtained 
at  Bercea,  in  Syria.  This  appears  from  his  Be  Vir,  //A, 
written  in  the  year  892.  Six  years  later,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew,  he  spoke  more  doubtfully  about 
it — 'Quod  vocatur  a  pUrisque  Matthasi  authenticum.' 
Later  still,  in  his  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  written 
in  the  year  415,  he  modifies  his  account  still  further,  de- 
scribing the  work  as  the  *  Evangelium  juxta  Hebneos, 
quod  Chaldaico  quidcm  Syroque  sermone,  sed  Hebrnicis 
Uteris  conscriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Naza- 
reni  secundum  Apostolos,  sive  ut  plerique  aulumont 
juxta  Matthseum,  quod  et  in  Ciesariensi  habetur  Bibli- 
otheca.' "  There  have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original 
— Erasmus,  Calvin,  Leclerc,  Fabricius,  Lightfoot,  Wet- 
stein,  Paulus,  I^rdner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Thiersch,  and 
many  others.  Great  names  are  ranged  also  on  the  other 
side,  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaclis,  Marsh,  Eichhom,  Storr, 
Olshausen,  and  others.  May  not  the  truth  be  that  Pa- 
pias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel  in  use 
among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the  genuine  Greek 
Gospel,  may  have  looked  on  all  these,  in  the  loose,  un- 
critical way  which  earned  for  him  Eu8ebius*s  descrip- 
tion, as  the  various  "interpretations"  to  which  h* 
ludes?  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  after 
inaccurate  and  imperfect  translations  of  *he  ^ 
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original  came  into  circalation,  Matthew  himself  was 
pn»rnpted  by  this  circumstjuice  to  publish  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, or  to  have  his  Gospel  translated  under  his  own 
supervision.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  Greek  translation 
did  not  soon  come  into  general  circulation,  so  that  it  is 
even  possible  that  Papias  may  have  remained  ignorant 
of  its  existence.  See  Stuart,  in  the  Amer,  Bib,  Repot, 
188«,  p.  130-179,  816-^66. 

(2.)  We  think  that  Mr.  Westcott— to  whom  the  study 
of  the  Gospels  owes  so  much — has  pointed  out  the  road 
to  a  still  better  solution.  Not  that  the  difficulties  which 
beset  thb  matter  can  be  regarded  as  cleared  up,  or  the 
question  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled,  but  a  mode  of 
reconciling  the  inconsistency  between  testimony  and 
fact  has  been  indicated,  which,  if  pursued,  may,  we 
think,  lead  to  a  decision.  *'  It  luis  been  shown,"  says 
Mr.WestooU  (Infrod,  p.  208,  note), "  that  the  oral  (k)e- 
pel  probably  existed  from  the  first  both  in  Aramaic  and 
in  Greek,  and  in  this  way  a  preparation  for  a  fresh  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hebrew  Goc^  was  at  once  found. 
The  parts  of  the  Aramaic  oral  Gospels  which  were 
adopted  by  Matthew  already  existed  in  the  Greek  coun- 
terpart. The  change  was  not  so  much  a  version  as  a 
substitution;  and  frequent  coincidence  with  common 
parts  of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  were  derived  from  the 
same  oral  Greek  Gospel,  was  a  necessary  consequence. 
Yet  it  may  have  happened  that,  as  long  as  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  churches  were  in  close  connection,  perhaps 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  no  authoritative  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew — i.  e.  such  a  version  of  the  Greek 
oral  Gospel  as  would  exactly  answer  to  Matthew's  ver- 
sion of  the  Aramaic — was  committed  to  writing.  When, 
however,  the  separation  between  the  two  sections  grew 
more  marked,  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written,  not  indeed 
as  a  translation,  but  as  a  representation  of  the  original, 
as  a  Greek  oral  counterpart  was  already  current.*"  This 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Gospel,  it  appears  to 
us,  meets  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  satisfies  its  require- 
ments more  fully  than  any  other.  We  have  seen  above 
that  the  language  of  Papias  indicates  that,  even  in  his 
day,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  exbted  substantially  in 
(vreek,  and  its  universal  diffusion  and  general  authority 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  prove  that  its  compo- 
sition cannot  be  placed  much  after  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  May  it  not  have  been  then  that  the  two — 
the  Aramaic  and  the  Greek  Gospel — existed  for  some 
time  in  their  most  important  portions  as  an  old  tradition 
side  by  side — that  the  Aramaic  was  the  first  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  gained  a  wide  though  temporary 
circulation  among  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Syria  and 
Palestine?  that  when,  as  would  soon  be  the  case,  the 
want  of  a  Greek  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  was  felt,  this  also  was  published  in  its  written 
form,  either  by  Matthew  himself  (as  is  maintained  by 
Thiersch,  Olshausen,  and  Lee),  or  by  those  to  whom, 
from  constant  repetition,  the  main  portions  were  famil- 
iar; perhaps  under  the  apostle's  eye,  and  with  the  vir- 
tual, if  not  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem ?  As  it  supplied  a  need  widely  felt  by  the  Gentile 
Christians,  it  would  at  once  obtain  currency,  and  as  the 
Gentile  Church  rapidly  extended  her  borders,  while  that 
of  the  Jewish  believers  was  continually  becoming  con- 
fined within  narrower  limits,  this  (>reek  Gospel  would 
speedily  supplant  its  Hebrew  predecessor,  and  thus  fur- 
nish a  fresh  and  most  striking  example  of  what  Mr. 
Westcott,  in  his  excellent  work  on  The  Bible  in  the 
Church  (Introd.  p.  x-iii),  calls  "  that  doctrine  of  a  divine 
providence  separating  (as  it  were)  and  preserving  spe- 
cial books  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  true  correlative  and  complement  of  every 
sound  and  reverend  theory  of  inspiration."  No  other 
hypothesis,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  satisfactorily  shown  (Jnspir, 
of  H,  /i$c.  Appendix  M),  than  the  Greek  Gospel  being 
either  actually  or  substantially  the  production  of  Mat- 
thew himself, "  accounts  for  the  profound  silence  of  an- 
cient writers  respecting  the  translation  ...  or  for  the 
absence  of  the  least  trace  of  any  other  Greek  translation 


of  the  Hebrew  original."  The  hypotheses  which  mamf^ 
the  transUdon  to  Barnabas  (Isid.  HispaL,  Ckrom.  p.  272  \, 
John  (TheophyL,  Euthym.  Zigab.),  Mark  (GreswcU> 
Luke  and  Paul  conjointly  (Anastas.  Sinaita),  or  James 
the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Syn,  Sacr,  Scr,  apod  Afhania, 
ii,  202),  are  mere  arbitrary  assertions  without  any  foim- 
dation  in  early  traditioiL  The  last  named  is  the  moM 
ingenious,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  btsbftp 
of  Jerusalem  would  feel  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Hellenistic  Christians  of  that  city. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  tfan 
subject  will  find  ample  materials  for  doing  so  io  the  /»- 
(roductions  of  Hug,  De  Wette,  Credner,  etc, ;  liaisb's 
MichaeliSf  voL  iii,  pt.  i,  where  the  patriatic  aotboritiea 
are  fully  discnssed ;  and  they  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Kirchhofer,  QK^^/^RSoniJii^ini^,  where  will  alao  be 
found  the  passages  referring  to  the  Goepel  oT  the  He- 
brews, p.  448;  also  in  most  of  the  oommentariea.  The 
following  have  written  monographs  on  this  point :  Sosm- 
tag  (Altorf,  1696),  Schroder  (Viteb.  1699,  1702),  Masch 
(Halle,  1756),WUUams  (Lond.  1790),  Ehsner  (F.  ad  V. 
1791),  Buslaw  (VratisL  1826),  Stuart  (BibL  Bepos,  183H), 
Hariess  (Erlang.  1841,  also  1842,  the  latter  tr.  in  JiibL 
Repoa.  1844),  Tregelles  (Kitto's  Joum,  1850,  and  sepa- 
rately), Alexander  {Und,  1850),  Boberta  (Loud.  1864  l 
More  general  discussions  may  be  found  in.  Lardnrr's 
CredibUihff  voL  v;  Reoss's  Gesch,  d,  Ktmon;  Trcfrplki 
on  The  Oripiital  Language  ofSU  Matthew ;  Rev.  A.  b<^ 
erts's  DiacuMions  on  the  Gospels ;  the  commentaries  of 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  Wetstein,  Kuinol,  Fritzache, 
Lange,  etc;  and  the  works  on  the  Goepela  of  Nottr4i 
(CredibiUfy),  Westcott,  Baur,  Giesder  {EnUtekumg)^  HB- 
genfeld,  etc ;  Cureton's  Syriac  Recensionj  Preface ;  and 
Dr.  W.  Lee  on  Inspiration,  Appendix  M ;  Jeremiah 
Jones's  Vindication  of  St.  Matthew ;  Ewald,  Die  drri 
Erst,  Er, ;  and  JahHmch  d,  BibL  WissenscJL  1848.-49. 

V.  Characteristics, — Matthew's  is  emphatically  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.     The  main  object  of  the  evan- 
gelist is  to  portray  the  kingly  character  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  in  him  the  ideal  of  the  King  reigning  ia 
righteousness,  the  true  Heir  of  David's  throne,  was  fol- 
tiUed  (oomp.  Augustine,  De  Consens,  Ev,  passini).     Thus 
the  tone  throughout  is  majesHc  and  kingly.     He  -views 
things  in  the  grand  general  aspect,  and,  indiflerent  to 
the  details  in  which  Mark  loves  so  mnch  to  dwell,  be 
gathers  up  all  in  the  great  result.     Hu  narraHve  pro- 
ceeds with  a  majestic  simplicity,  regardless  of  time  and 
place,  according  to  another  and  deeper  order,  ready  to 
sacrifice  mere  chronology  or  locality  to  the  dev«iof>- 
ment  of  this  idea.    Thus  he  brings  together  eventa  sep- 
arated sometimes  by  considerable  intervals,  according  to 
the  unity  of  their  nature  or  purpose,  and  with  a  grand 
but  simple  power  accumulates  in  groups  the  diacouno^ 
parables,  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  (I.  WiUiama,  Stmdy 
of  Gospels^  p.  28).    From  the  formadon  and  objects  of 
I  the  Gospels,  we  should  expect  that  their  prevailin^^  char- 
I  acteristics  would  be  indicated  rather  by  a  general  toot 
I  and  spirit  than  by  minute  peculiarities.     Not,  bowerei; 
that  these  latter  are  wanting.     It  has  already  been  re- 
marked how  the  genealogy  with  which  Mattbew*a  Gos- 
pel opens  sets  our  I^rd  forth  in  his  kingly  character,  as 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  the  representative  of 
the  royal  line  of  which  he  was  the  true  suooessor  and 
fulfilment.    As  we  advance  we  find  his  birth  hailed,  mt 
by  lowly  shepherds  as  in  Luke,  but  by  wise  men  coming 
to  wait  on  him  with  royal  gifts,  inquiring,  "  \Vliere  e 
he  that  is  bom  king  of  the  Jews."    In  the  Semnon  oe 
the  Mount  the  same  majesty  and  authority  appear.    We 
hear  the  Judge  himself  delivering  his  sentence ;  the 
King  laying  down  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  **  I  say  nut* 
you,"  and  astonishing  his  hearers  with  the  **  aotboritr" 
with  which  he  speaks.    The  awful  majesty  of  our  Loitf » 
reproofs  in  his  teaching  in  the  Temple,  and  his  denond- 
ations  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  also  evidence  tbe 
authority  of  a  king  and  lawgiver— **  one  who  knew  tb« 
mind  of  God  and  could  reveal  it;'*  which  may  also  be 
noticed  in  the  lengthened  discoursee  that  mark  the  doM 
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of  his  ministry,  in  which  **  the  king**  and  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven**  come  forward  with  so  much  frequency  (xxi, 
81,43;  xxii,2sq. ;  xxiii,14;  xxiv,  14;  xxv,  1, 34, 40). 
Xor  can  we  overlook  the  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  marriage-feast,  so  similar  in  its 
general  circumstances  with  that  in  Luke  (xiv,  16),  in- 
stead of  ^  a  certain  man,'*  it  is  '*  a  kuig"  making  a  mar- 
riage for  his  son,  and  in  kingly  guise  sending  forth  his 
armies  and  binding  the  unworthy  guest.  The  addition 
of  the  doxology  also  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  its  as- 
cription of  '^  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,"  is 
in  such  true  harmony  with  the  same  prevailing  tone  as 
to  lead  many  to  see  in  this  fact  alone  the  strongest  ar- 
gument for  its  genuineness. 

But  we  must  not  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the  Gospels,  di- 
rect our  attention  too  exclusively  to  any  one  side  of  our 
Lord's  character.  **  The  King  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all,  and  so  is  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Priest.  ...  He 
who  is  the  King  is  also  the  Sacrifice"  (Williams,  ut  tup. 
p.  82).  The  Gospel  is  that  of  the  King,  but  it  is  the 
King  "  meek"  (xxi,  5), "  meek  and  lowly  of  heart"  (xi, 
29) ;  the  kingdom  is  that  of  **  the  poor  in  spirit,'*  "  the 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake"  (ver.8, 10),  into  which 
**  the  weary  and  heavy  laden"  are  invited,  and  which 
they  enter  by  submitting  to  the  ''yoke"  of  its  king. 
He,  it  tells  us,  was  to  be  one  of  ourselves, "  whose  broth- 
erhood with  man  answered  all  the  anticipations  the 
Jewish  prophets  had  formed  of  their  king,  and  whose 
power  to  relieve  the  woes  of  humanity  could  not  be  sep- 
arated from  his  participation  in  them,  who 'himself  took 
our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses' "  (viii,  17)  (Mau- 
rice, Uttitt/  of  A*.  7*.  p.  190).  As  the  son  of  David  and 
the  son  of  Abraham,  he  was  the  partaker  of  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  glories  of  the  throne — the  heir  of  the  curse 
OS  well  as  the  blessing.  The  source  of  all  blessings  to 
mankind,  fulfilling  the  original  promise  to  Abraham,  the 
curse  due  to  man's  sin  meets  and  centres  in  him,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  blessing  when  the  cross  becomes  bis 
kingly  throne ;  and  from  the  lowest  point  of  his  degra- 
dation he  reappears,  in  his  resurrection,  as  the  Lord  and 
King  to  whom  "  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth." 
He  fulfils  the  promise, ''  In  thy  seed  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed ;"  in  the  command  to  "go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,*'  he  "expands  the  I  am,  which 
was  the  ground  of  the  national  polity,  into  the  name  of 
*  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost* "  (Maurice, 
ut  sup.  It,  221). 

Once  more,  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish  was  to 
be  a  fatherly  kingdom.  The  King  he  made  known  was 
one  reigning  in  God's  name,  and  as  his  representative. 
That  God  was  the  father  of  his  people,  as  of  him,  in  and 
through  whom  human  beings  were  to  be  adopted  as  the 
children  of  God.  This  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  is 
perpetually  meeting  us.  At  every  turn  Matthew  repre- 
sents our  Lord  bringing  out  the  mind  of  Grod  and  show- 
ing it  to  be  the  mind  of  a  Father.  The  fatherly  rela- 
tion is  the  ground  of  all  his  words  of  counsel,  command, 
warning,  comfort  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Every  command,  as  to  good 
works  (v,  16, 46, 48),  almsgiving  (vi,  1, 2),  prayer  (vi,  6, 
8),  forgiveness  (vi,  14, 15),  fasting  (vi,  18),  trust  and  faith 
(vi,  26;  vii,  ll),is  based  on  the  revelation  of  a  Father. 
The  twelve  are  sent  forth  in  the  same  name  and  strength 
(x,  20, 29).  The  kingdom  Christ  came  to  establish  is 
not  so  much  a  kingdom  as  a  family— the  Ecclesia,  a 
word  found  only  in  Matthew  (xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  17) — "  held 
together  by  the  law  of  forgiveness  and  mutual  sacrifice, 
with  their  elder  Brother  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  their 
will  so  identified  with  that  which  rules  heaven  and 
earth,  that  whatever  they  shall  agree  to  ask  shall  be 
done  by  their  Father."  This  cbaracterbtic  of  Matthew 
is  remarkably  evidence<l  by  a  comparative  survey  of 
the  usage  of  the  evangelists.  In  Mark  we  find  our  Lord 
speaking  of  or  to  God,  as  his  Father,  three  times,  in 
Luke  twelve  times,  in  Matthew  twenty-two  times;  as 
the  Father  of  his  people,  in  Mark  twice,  in  Luke  five 
timesy  in  Matthew  twenty-two  times. 


Another  minor  characteristic  which  deserves  remark) 
is  Matthew's  use  of  the  plural,  where  the  other  evangel- 
ists have  the  singular.  Thus,  in  the  temptation,  we 
have  "  stones"  and  "  loaves"  (iv,  8),  two  dsemoniacs  (viii, 
28),  rove  xopTovQ  (xiv,  19),  two  blind  men  (xx,30;  comp. 
ix,  27),  the  ass  and  her  colt  (xxi,  2),  servants  (xxi,  34, 
36),  both  thieves  blaspheming  (xxvii,  44).  This  is  in- 
geniously accounted  for  by  Da  Costa  {Four  WUnesteSy  p. 
322),  though  this  is  not  universally  applicable,  on  the 
idea  that  "  his  point  of  view— regarding  the  events  he 
narrates  as  fulfilled  prophecies — leads  him  to  regard 
the  species  rather  than  the  individual ;  the  entire  plen- 
itude of  the  prophecy  rather  than  the  isolated  fulfil- 
ment." 

VI.  Relation  to  Mark  and  Luke. — In  the  article  on 
Mark  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that,  while  hit 
Gospel  is  probably  in  essence  the  oldest,  there  is  nothing 
seriously  to  invalidate  the  traditionid  statement  that 
Matthew's  was  the  earliest  in  composition — the  first 
committed  to  writing.  Neither  does  a  careful  review 
of  the  text  of  the  Gospel  allow  us  to  accept  the  view 
put  forth  by  Ewald  with  his  usual  dogmatism,  and  de- 
fended with  his  wonted  acuteness,  that,  as  we  have  it,  it 
is  a  fusion  of  four  different  elements — (1.)  An  original 
Greek  Gospel  of  the  simplest  and  briefest  form ;  (2.)  An 
Aramaic  "  collection  of  sayings"  {rd  Xoyta) ;  (3.)  the 
narrative  of  Mark ;  and  (4.)  "  a  book  of  higher  history.** 
That  our  Gospel  is  no  such  curious  mosaic  is  evident 
from  the  unity  of  plan  and  unity  of  language  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  Ew- 
ald's  theory  refutes  itself. 

Comparing  Matthew's  Gospel  with  those  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  we  find  the  following  passages  ^«eculiar  to  himt 
chap,  i  (with  the  exception  of  the  great  central  fact), 
and  chap,  ii  entirely.  The  genealogy,  the  suspicions  of 
Joseph,  the  visit  of  the  magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt  and 
return  thence,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  and  the 
reason  of  the  settlement  at  Nazareth,  are  given  by  3Iat- 
thew  alone.  To  him  we  owe  the  notice  that "  the  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees"  came  to  John's  baptism  (iii,  7); 
that  John  was  unwilling  to  baptize  our  Lord,  and  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  satisfied  his  scruples  (ver.  13-15); 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  fullest  form  (ch.  v,  vi, 
vii) ;  the  prediction  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  appended 
to  the  miracle  of  the  centurion's  servant  (viii,  11, 12); 
the  cure  of  the  two  blind  men  (ix,  27-30) ;  and  that 
memorable  passage  by  which,  if  by  nothing  else,  Mat- 
thew will  forever  be  remembered  with  thankfulness — 
which,  as  perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  anywhere  to'  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture, 
taught  Augustine  the  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  that  of  the  best  philosophers  (xi,  28-30) ; 
the  solemn  passage  about  "  idle  words"  (xii,  36,  37) ; 
four  of  the  parables  in  ch.  xiii,  the  tares,  the  hid  treas- 
ure, the  peari,  and  the  draw-net;  several  incidents  re- 
lating to  Peter,  his  walking  on  the  water  (xiv,  28-31), 
the  blessi|ig  pronounced  upon  him  (xti,  17-19),  the  trib- 
ute-money (xvii,  24-27) ;  nearly  the  whole  of  ch.  xviii, 
with  its  lessons  of  humility  and  forgiveness,  and  the 
parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant;  the  lessons  on  volun- 
tary continence  (xix,  10,12);  the  promise  to  the  twelve 
(ver.  28) ;  the  parables  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
(xx,  1-16).  the  two  sons  (xxi,  28-32),  the  transference 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  (ientiles  (ver.  43) ;  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  (xxii,  1-14) ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  denunciations  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  ch.  xxiii;  the  parables  of  the  last  things 
in  ch.  XXV.  In  the  history'  of  the  passion  the  pecidiar- 
iti^  are  numerous  and  uniform  in  character,  tending  to 
show  how,  in  the  midst  of  his  betrayal,  sufferings,  and 
death,  our  Lord's  Messiahship  was  attested.  It  is  in 
Matthew  alone  that  we  read  of  the  covenant  with  Judas 
for  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (xxvi,  15) ;  his  inquiry  "  Is 
it  I  ?"  (xxvi,  25),  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  money 
in  his  despair,  and  its  ultimate  destination  in  uncon- 
scious fulfilment  of  prophecy  (xxvii,  3-10) ;  the  cup  "  for 
the  remission  of  sins"  (xxvi,  28);  the  mention  of  the^ 
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"twelve  legions  of  angels**  (ver.  52-54);  Pilate*8  wife's 
dream  (xxvii,  19),  his  washing  his  hands  (ver.  24),  and 
the  imprecation  **  His  blood  be  on  us,**  etc  (verse  25) ; 
the  opening  of  the  graves  (ver.  52,  53),  and  the  watch 
placed  at  the  sepulchre  (ver.  62-66).  In  the  account  of 
the  resurrection  we  find  only  in  Matthew  the  great 
earthquake  (xxviii,  2),  the  descent  of  the  angel,  his 
glorious  appearance  striking  terror  into  the  guards  (ver. 
2-4),  their  flight,  and  the  falsehood  spread  by  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  priests  (ver.  11-15);  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  the  women  (ver.  9, 10) ;  the  adoration 
and  doubt  of  the  apostles  (ver.  17) ;  and,  finally,  the 
parting  commission  and  promise  of  hb  ever-abiding 
presence  (ver.  18-20). 

This  review  of  the  Gospel  will  show  us  that  of  the 
matter  peculiar  to  Matthew,  the  larger  part  consists  of 
parables  and  discourses,  and  that  he  adds  comparatively 
liule  to  the  narrative.  Of  thirty-three  recorded  mira- 
cles eighteen  are  given  by  Matthew,  but  only  two,  the 
cure  of  the  blind  men  (ix,  27-30)  and  the  tribute  money 
(xvii,  24-27),  are  peculiar  to  him.  Of  twenty-nine  par- 
ables Biatthew  records  fifteen ;  ten,  as  noticed  above, 
being  peculiar  to  him.  Reuss,  dividing  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  synoptical  Gospels  into  100  sections,  fhids 
73  of  them  in  Matthew,  63  in  Mark,  in  Luke,  the  rich- 
est of  all,  82.  Of  these,  49  are  common  to  all  three ;  9 
common  to  Matthew  and  Mark;  8  to  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  3  to  Mark  and  Luke.  Only  7  of  these  are  pecul- 
iar to  Matthew;  2  to  Mark;  while  Luke  contains  no 
less  than  22. 

Matthew's  narrative,  as  a  rule,  is  the  least  graphic 
The  great  features  qf  the  history  which  bring  into  prom- 
inence our  Lord's  character  as  teacher  and  prophet,  the 
substance  of  type  and  prophecy,  the  Messianic  king,  are 
traced  with  broad  outline,  without  minute  or  circumstan- 
tial details.  Wo  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  that  pictu- 
resque power  and  vivid  painting  which  delight  us  in 
the  other  Gospels,  especially  in  that  of  Mark.  This 
deficiency,  however,  ia  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  in  which  every- 
thing is  secondary  to  the  evangelist's  great  object.  The 
facta  which  prove  the  Messianic  dignity  of  his  Lord  are 
all  in  all  with  him,  the  circumstantials  almost  nothing, 
while  he  portrays  the  earthly  form  and  theocratic  glory 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  unfolds  the  glorious  con- 
aummatiou  of  the  **  kingdom  of  heaven." 

VII.  Arrangement  and  Contents.  —  Matthew's  order, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  according  to  subject-matter 
rather  than  chronological  sequence,  which  in  the  first 
half  is  completely  disregarded.  More  attention  is  paid 
to  order  of  time  in  the  latter  half,  where  the  arrange- 
ment agrees  with  that  of  Mark.  The  main  body  of  his 
Gospel  divides  itself  into  groups  of  discourses  collected 
according  to  their  leading  tendency,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  groups  of  anecdotes  and  m  iracles.  We  may 
distinguish  seven  such  collections  of  discourses — (1.)  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  specimen  of  our  Lonl'i  ordinary 
didactic  instruction  (ch.  v-vii) ;  divided  by  a  group  of 
works  of  healing,  comprising  no  less  than  ten  out  of  eigh- 
teen recorded  miracles,  from  (2.)  the  commission  of  the 
twelve  (ch.  x).  The  following  chapters  (xi,  xii)  give 
the  result  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  and,  introducing 
a  change  of  feeling  towards  him,  prepare  us  for  (3.)  his 
first  open  denunciation  of  hb  enemies  (xii,  25-45),  and 
pave  the  way  for  (4.)  the  group  of  parables,  including 
seven  out  of  fifteen  recorded  by  him  (ch.  xiii).  The 
next  four  chapters,  containing  the  culminating  point  of 
our  Lord's  history  in  Peter's  confession  (xvi,  13-20),  and 
the  transfiguration  (ch.  xvii),  with  the  first  glimpses  of 
the  cross  (xvi,  21 ;  xvii,  12),  are  bound  together  by  his- 
torical sequence.  In  (5.),  comprising  ch.  xviii,  we  have 
a  complete  treatise  in  itself,  made  up  of  fragments  on 
humility  and  brotherly  love.  The  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion, in  xix,  1-xx,  16,  are  followed  by  the  dbputes  with 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (xxi,23-xxii,46),  which  sup- 
ply the  ground  for  (6.)  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the 
hypocrisies  and  sophisms  by  which  they  nullified  the 


spirit  of  the  law  (ch.  xxiii),  followed  by  (7.)  the  prof^ 
ecy  of  the  last  things  (ch.  xxiv,  xxv). 

More  particularly  its  principal  divisions  are — 1.  The 
introduction  to  the  ministry  (ch.  i-iv).  2.  The  laying 
down  of  the  new  law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sennoo  <m 
the  Mount  (ch.  v-vii).  8.  Events  in  historicml  order, 
showing  Jesus  as  the  worker  of  miracles  (ch.  viii,  ix). 
4.  The  appouitment  of  apostles  to  preach  the  kingdon 
(ch.  x).  5.  The  doubts  and  opposition  excited  by  his 
activity  in  divers  min(b— in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry 
cities,  in  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xi,  xii).  6.  A  aeries  of  par- 
ables on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  xiii^  7.  Sim- 
ilar to  5.  The  efiecta  of  his  ministry  on  his  oonntrr- 
men,  on  Herod,  the  people  of  Grennmret,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,^  and  on  multitudes,  whom  he  feeds  (xiii,  5S- 
xvi,  12).  8.  Revelation  to  his  disciples  of  his  sufTeringa. 
His  mstructions  to  them  thereupon  (xvi,  18-xviii,  35). 
9.  £vents  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  xix,  xx).  10. 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  resistance  to  him  thoe, 
and  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xxi-xxiii).  II. 
Last  discourses;  Jesus  as  lord  and  judge  of  Jerasakm, 
and  also  of  the  world  (ch.  xxiv,  xxv).  12.  Paseooo  and 
resurrection  (ch.  xxvi-xxviii). 

The  view  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically was  revived  by  Eichhom,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Marsh,  De  Wette,  and  others.  But  it  has  beeo 
controverted  by  Hug,  Olshausen,  Greswell,  EllicoU,  and 
others,  and  is  almost  universally  held  to  be  untenable. 

Vlll.  Style  and  Diction.— £he  hmguage  of  Matthew 
is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  other  evsngelisia. 
Of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels  it  is  the  most  decidedly 
Hebraistic,  both  in  diction  and  construction,  but  kss  so 
than  that  of  John.  Credner  and  others  have  remarked 
the  following :  (1.)  ^  (iafftXiia  rdv  ovpavHtv,  which  oc- 
curs thirty-two  times  in  Matthew  and  not  once  in  the 
other  evangelists,  who  use  instead  17  fiaa.  r.  bio\\  em- 
ployed also  by  Matthew  (vi,  83;  xii,  28;  xxi,  81,  43). 
(2.)  u  irariip  o  iy  rolg  ovpavolg  (o  oi'paviOQ^  four  timesX 
sixteen  times,  only  twice  in  Mark,  not  at  all  in  Luke. 
(8.)  Tloc  Aa(3id,  to  designate  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
seven  times,  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke.  (4.) 
'H  ayia  ttoXic,  and  6  dyioc  roiroc,  for  Jerusalem,  three 
times;  not  in  the  other  evangelists.  (5.)  ^  awrtXiim 
Tov  aiiavoQ,  "  the  consummation  of  the  age"=**  the  end 
of  the  world,"  is  found  five  times  in  Matthew,  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Test  except  Heb.  ix,  26,  in  the  plurtl, 
aiwvwv.  (6.)  iVa  (oiru>c)  xAf^poi^y  rb  ptj^fr,  eight 
times,  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Test.  John  uses  Ira 
nXrjp.  6  X67.,  or  t)  ypa^.;  Mark  once  (xiv,  49),  "ivst 
irXrip.  ai  ypa^.  (7.)  to  ptj^iv  (always  used  by  Mat- 
thew when  quoting  holy  Scripture  himself,  in  other  ci- 
tations yiypaitraiy  with  the  other  evangelists),  twelve 
times;  u  p^ci'Ct  ^^ce  (iii,  3).  He  never  uses  the  sin- 
gular, ypa^ri,  Mark  once  uses  rb  pti^iv  (xiii,  14).  (8.) 
i^viKoQt  twice;  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Test.  (9.) 
6pvvHv  Ivy  seven  times;  not  elsewhere,  save  Rev.  x,  & 
(10.)  Kai  Uov„  in  narrative,  twenty-three  times;  in 
Luke  sixteen  times;  not  in  Mark.  e?ov,  after  a  geni- 
tive absolute,  nine  times.  (11.)  vpoakpxtc^at  and  wc- 
ptvto^atf  continually  used  to  give  a  pictorial  coloring 
to  the  narrative  (e.  g.  iv,  3;  viii,  5, 19,  25;  ix,  14,  20, 
etc ;  ii,  8 ;  ix,  13 ;  xi,  4,  etc.).  (12.)  Xiymv,  absolutely, 
without  the  dative  of  the  person  (e.  g.  i,  20;  iii,  2, 18, 
20;  iii,  2, 14, 17 ;  v,  2;  vi,  81,  etc).  (18.)  'Upoaokvpa 
is  the  name  of  the  holy  city  with  Matthew  always,  ex- 
cept xxiii,  37.  It  is  the  same  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubt- 
ful) exception  (xi,  1).  Luke  uses  this  form  rarely;  'It- 
povaaXijp.  frequently. 

Other  peculiarities,  establishing  the  unity  of  aathor* 
ship,  may  be  noticed :  (1.)  The  use  of  rortf  as  the  ordi- 
nary particle  of  transition,  ninety  times;  six  times  in 
Mark,  and  fourteen  in  Luke.  (2.)  Kai  iyivtro  Sr(,  five 
times;  Luke  uses  on  ik  iyfvfrof  or  Kai  5re  iyivtro. 
(3.)  liwg  ovj  seven  times.  (4.)  iv  ^rcivy  ry  Katpf,  kP 
ry  aipft  tie.,  and  dirb  r.  iap.  ic,  scarcely  found  in  Mark 
or  Luke.  (5.)  avax^af^iay "  to  retire,"  ten  times.  (6.) 
Kar  uvapj  six  times.     (7.)  wquXv  utQf  Stoittpf  KO^wu 
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itaavTdtQ ;  Luke,  voi.  ofioiwc.  (8.)  ra^oct  six  times ; 
oiUy  Rom.  iit,  18  besides  in  the  N.  T.  (9.)  tr^o^pa,  and 
other  adverbs,  after  the  verb,  except  oi;ni>,  always  be- 
fore it.  (10.)  irpoiiKwtiv^  with  the  dative,  ten  times ; 
twice  in  Mark,  three  times  in  JohiL 

Other  words  which  are  found  either  only  or  more 
frequently  in  Matthew  are,  fiahjrevHv,  (rcXi^vca^cadai, 
fpovifio^y  otKiaKog^  vortpov,  itctX^iv^  diord^^nVy  Kara- 
TTOvrisiO^ai,  furaiptiVt  awatpiiv  Xoyov,  cvfipovXiov 
\afi^avHVf  pakaKia — cop,  etc  (see  Credner,  £itUett,  p. 
C3  sq. ;  Geradorf,  Beitrage  z,  Sprachcharact.  d,  N,  T,), 

IX.  CUatumtfrom  the  Old  TestamenL—Yew  facts  are 
more  significant  of  the  original  purpose  of  this  Gospel, 
and  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  designed,  than  the  fre- 
quency of  citations  from  and  references  to  the  O.-Test. 
SScriptures.  While  in  Luke  and  Mark,  the  Gentile  Gos- 
pels, we  have  oiUy  twenty -four  and  twenty-three  re- 
spectively, Matthew  supplies  no  less  than  fifty -four. 
The  character  of  the  quotations  is  ho  less  noticeable 
than  the  number.  In  Matthew  the  Old  Test,  is  cited 
verbally  no  less  than  forty -three  times,  many  of  the 
quotations  being  peculiar  to  this  evangelist;  iu  Luke 
we  have  not  more  than  nineteen  direct  citations,  and 
only  eight  quotations  (in  Mark  only  two),  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  two  classes  into  which  these 
citations  are  distinguished — those  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  Sept.,  and  those  which  give  an  original  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text — have  been  alluded  to  above. 
The  citations  peculiar  to  Matthew  are  marked  with  an 
asterbk  (*),  and  those  which  he  quotes  as  having  been 
fulfilled  in  our  Lord's  life  with  (a). 


zv,  4 Bzod.  xxl,  19. 

8,y....Isa.xxlx«18. 
xviH,16...DeQt.xlx,l& 

xlx,4 Geu.  1.27. 

5 Gen.  i),  S4. 

7 Deutxxiv.l. 

xix,I8,l».Bxod.xx,l«- 
16. 

•(a)xxl,5 Zech.!x,9. 

» Psiu  cxvlll, 

18 I8a.lvi.7; 

Jer.  vll,  11. 

16 Psa.vm,2. 

42 P8a.czviii, 

22. 
xxii,24...Deut.xxv,& 
32...Bxod.iiI,«. 
87...  Dent,  vt,  ft. 
89...Lev.  xix,18. 
44...P8a.cx,l. 
xxili,3>J...Hag.  1,  9(?). 
3»...P«rt.  cxviil, 
20. 
xxiv,15...Dan.  xii,ll: 
Ix,  27. 
29...Isa.xm,10; 
Joel  it,  10. 
xxvl,31...Zech.xill.7. 
64...Dau.viM3. 
•(a)xxTU,10..Zech.xl,18. 
•(a)  85..P8a.xxil,ia 

48..p8a.xxll,8. 
46..P6a.xxii,l. 

To  these  may  be  added  (ii,  23), "  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene  ;'*  and  the  appeal  to  the  words  of  the  prophets 
generally  (xxvi,  54, 66). 

References  to  the  O.  Test,  which  are  not  direct  cita- 
tions, are  as  under : 

xf.  14 MnL  Iv,  6.  Ixvii,  11 Mai.  !v, «. 

zit.3 1  Sam.  xxi,8-«.  ixxi,  44 Dan.  11,44. 

5 Numb,  xxviii,  9.1  (Qeu.  Iv,  8; 

40 Jonah  i,  17.  xxlli,  86 . .  ^    2  Chrou.  xxlv, 

42 1  Kings  x,l.       |  (    2L 

X.  6'«it/wi«ifM.— Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that 
have  been  thrown  upon  it,  the  genuineness  of  Matthew 
is  as  satisfactorily  established  as  that  of  any  ancient 
book  whatever.  See  Davidson's  Jntrod,  to  the  A'.  7>»/., 
vol.  i.  From  the  days  of  Justin  we  find  perpetual  quo- 
Utions  corresponding  with  the  existing  text  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  prove  that  the  book  then  in  circulation,  as  of 
canonical  authority,  was  the  same  as  that  we  now  have. 
Of  the  various  recensions  by  which  we  are  invited  by 


•(a)  1,28 I^a.vii,14. 

•(a)il,« Mic.v,2. 

•(o)    J6 Uo8.xi,L 

•(o)     18 Jer.  xxxl,l& 

Hi,  3 Inn.  xl,3. 

iv,4 Dent,  viii.a. 

6 Psa.  xd,il, 

12. 

7 DeuLvl,l«. 

10 Dent  vi.  18. 

•(a)      14-16....Isa.ix,  12. 

•  v,B Psa.  xxxvii, 

21 Exod.xx,18. 

•  27 Exod.xx,14. 

81 DeuLxxiv,!. 

(Lev.  xlx,  12; 

88 -^    Deut.xxi», 

(  23. 

•  88   Exod.xxi,24. 

43 Lev.  xlx,ia 

vlll,  4 Lev.  xiv,2. 

•(a)       17 I8a.llii,4. 

•(a)lx,  18 Uos.vi.tt. 

•  x.3B,80...Micvil,«. 
xi,  6 Isa.  XXXV,  5 ; 

xxix,  la 

10. Mai.  ill,  L 

•(a)xii,7 Ho8.vi,«. 

•(a)      18-21  ...Isa.  xlil,  1-1. 
xiii,14,16.Isa.vi,9,10. 
•(a)         8a....P»a.lxxviiI, 
2. 
XV,  4 Exod.  XX,  12. 


Marsh,  Hilgenfeld,  Schleiermacher,  Ewald,  etc,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Gospel  assumed  its  present  form,  there  is 
absolutely  no  external  evidence;  while  the  internal, 
arising  from  style  and  diction,  are  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  whole  having  substantially  proceeded  from  one  hand. 
Other  supposed  internal  evidence  varies  so  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  subjective  position  of  critics,  and  leads 
them  by  the  same  data  to  such  opposite  results,  as  to  be 
little  worth. 

1.  Some  critics,  admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of 
a  part  of  the  Gospel,  apply  to  Matthew,  as  they  do  to 
Luke,  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a  later  editor  or 
compiler,  who,  by  augmenting  and  altering  the  earlier 
document,  produced  our  present  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p. 
106)  endeavors  to  separate  the  older  from  the  newer 
work,  and  includes  much  historical  matter  in  the  for- 
mer ;  since  Schleiermacher,  several  critics,  misinterpret- 
ing the  \6yia  of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  *' discourses'"  only.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  in  the  2d  century,  for  two  or  more 
of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  differing  from  them  both  in 
matter  and  compass,  were  substituted  for  the  old,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century  our  present  Gos- 
pels were  adopted  by  authority  to  the  exdusion  of  all 
others,  and  that  henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works 
entirely  disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  keenest 
research  ever  since.  £ichhom*s  notion  is  that  **the 
Church"  sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  its 
authority  gave  them  exclusive  currency ;  but  there  ex- 
isted at  that  time  no  means  for  convening  a  council, 
and  if  such  a  body  could  have  met  and  decided,  it  would 
not  have  been  able  to  force  on  the  churches  books  di»> 
crepant  from  the  older  copies  to  which  they  had  long 
been  accustomed,  without  discussion,  protest,  and  resbt^ 
ance  (see  Norton,  Genumeneuy  chap.i).  That  there  was 
no  such  resistance  or  protest  we  have  ample  evidence. 
Irenieus  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  (liter,  iii,  chap.  i). 
Tatian,  who  died  A.D.  170,  composed  a  Gospel  harmony, 
lost  to  us,  under  the  name  of  Diatessaron  (Eusebius, 
IJisL  Eccies,  iv,  29).  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
about  168,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Jerome, 
Ad  A  Igatiamy  and  De  V Vr.  ill,) ,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(flourished  about  189)  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  dis- 
tinguished between  them  and  the  uncanonical  gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  Tertullian  (bom  about 
160)  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  was  called  on  to  vindi- 
cate the  text  of  one  of  them  against  the  corruptions  of 
Marcion.  See  Luke.  Origen  (bom  185)  calls  the  four 
Gospels  the  four  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  it 
appears  that  his  copy  of  Matthew  contained  the  gene- 
alogy (Comm,  in  Joetn,),  Passages  from  Matthew  are 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Diognetus  (see  in  Otto's  Justin  Martyr,  vol.  ii),  by 
Hegesippus,  Irenieus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement,  Tertullian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely  from 
the  matter,  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the 
calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from  the  absence 
of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as  proved  that 
the  book  we  possess  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
sudden  change.  Was  there  no  heretic  to  throw  back 
with  double  force  against  Tertullian  the  charge  of  alter- 
ation which  he  brings  against  Marcion  ?  Was  there  no 
orthodox  Church  or  member  of  a  Church  to  complain 
that,  instead  of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had 
been  taught  to  them  and  their  fathers,  other  and  differ- 
ent writings  were  now  imposed  on  them  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  important  for 
thb  subject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  source  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  possess;  and  by 
the  word  dwofivrifiovtvfAaTa  (memoirs),  he  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  lost  work.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  show  that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the  (Gos- 
pels which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  book ;  and  that 
though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that 
his  words  often  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
original,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  from  the 
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Si^taagint.  He  transpofles  wordSf  brings  separate  pas- 
sages together,  attributes  the  words  of  one  prophet  to 
another,  and  even  quotes  the  Pentateuch  for  facts  not 
recorded  in  it  Many  of  the  quotations  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  are  indeed  precise,  but  these  are  chiefly  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on 
the  O.  T.,  he  does  not  trust  hb  memory,  but  consults  the 
text.  Tliis  question  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Genume- 
nesif  vol  i,  and  in  Hug's  Einleituug, 

2.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  See 
Meyer's  note,  Comment,  i,  65,  who  adduces  as  ailments 
for  their  genuineness,  that— (1.)  they  are  found  in  all 
MSS.  and  ancient  versions,  and  are  quoted  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  Irenseus,  Clem.  Alex., 
etc.,  and  are  referred  to  by  Celsus  (Orig.  C,  CeU,  i,  38 ; 
ii,d2).  (2.)  The  facts  they  record  are  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  a  Gospel  written  for  Jewbh  Christians.  (8.) 
The  opening  of  chap,  iii,  iv  ci  rai^  t)ft.  U.^  refers  back, 
by  its  construction,  to  the  close  of  chap,  ii ;  and  iv,  13 
would  be  unintelligible  without  ii,  23.  (4.)  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  diction  and  constructions  and 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel. 

The  opponents  of  these  two  chapters  rest  chiefly  on 
t&eir  alleged  absence  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in 
use  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  HcBr.  xxx,  13). 
But  Epiphanius  describes  that  book  as  **  incomplete, 
adulterated,  and  mutilated;"  and  as  the  Ebionites  re- 
garded Jesus  simply  as  the  human  Messiah  co-ordinate 
with  Adam  and  Moses,  the  absence  of  the  two  chapters 
may  readily  be  accounted  for  on  doctrinal  grounds.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  alleged  absence 
from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  of  these  chapters,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  Luke  containing  the  geneal- 
ogy, and  all  the  other  passages  which  show  that  the 
Lord  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  **  according  to  the 
flesh"  (Theodoret,  ffasr,  fab.  i,  20).  The  case  must  be  a 
weak  one  which  requires  us  to  appeal  to  acknowledged 
heretics  for  the  correction  of  our  canon.  The  supposed 
discrepancy  between  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  has  led  even  professor  Norton  to  fol- 
low Strauss,  Paulus,  Schleiermacher,  etc,  in  rejecting 
them,  has  been  abundantly  discussed  in  all  recent  com- 
mentaries, and  by  Wieseler  (Synopsis)  ^  Neander  {Life  of 
Chtist)j  Mill  (Pantheism)^  Kern  {Ursprtmg  dU  Ev.  Mat), 
etc,  as  well  as  in  the  various  answers  to  Strauss.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  the  following  points  in  reply :  (1.) 
Such  questions  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  chap- 
ters, but  are  found  in  places  of  which  the  apostolic  ori- 
gin is  admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  Luke's  Gospel 
by  Marcion  suggests  how  the  Jewish  Christians  dropped 
out  of  their  version  an  account  which  they  would  not 
accept.  (3.)  Prof.  Norton  stands  alone,  among  those 
who  object  to  the  two  chapters,  in  assigning  the  gene- 
alogy to  the  same  author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
(Hilgenfeld,  p.  46, 47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  in  the  har- 
mony are  all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it 
may  be  hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
all  the  MSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  for  sub- 
jective impressions  about  its  contents. 

XL  Commentaries.— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  indicate  by  an  aster- 
isk prefixed :  Origen.  Commentaria  (in  Ojtp.  iii,  440  sq., 
830  sq.) ;  also  iSchoUa  (in  Galland,  Bibi,  Pair,  xiv) ; 
Athanasius,  Fragmenta  (in  0pp.  i,  pt.  2 ;  also  iii,  18) ; 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  i,  669) ;  Je- 
rome, CommerUarii  (in  Opp,  v,  I) ;  Faustus  Rhegiensis, 
Super  ev.  Matt,  (in  Jerome,  Opp,  xi,  77, 204, 365) ;  Chry- 
sostom,  i/omilia  (in  Opp.  fiS'/>Mrio],vi, 731-980;  also  ed. 
Field,  Cantab.  1839, 3  vols.  8vo;  in  English,  in  Lib,  of 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1843-51,  vols,  xi,  xv,  xxxiv) ;  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria, Fragmenta  (in  "Sinx,  Script,  vet,  viii,  pt.  ii,  142); 
Paschasiiis  Ratbertus,  Commentaria  (in  Opp,  i;  also  in 
BUd,  Max,  Patr,  xiv) ;  Chromatius  Aquiliensis,  Tracta- 
tm  (in  GaUand,  Bibl.  Patr,  viii,  333);  Bede,  Erpositio 
(in  Opp*  V,  1) ;  Auselm,  Enarratumes  (in  Opp,  ed.  Pi- 


card)  ;  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  Super  Matthantm  (in  Oppk, 
ii,  1) ;  Aquinas,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  iii) ;  Druthmar, 
Exposiiio  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr,  xv,  86);  Albatua  Mag- 
nus, Commentarii  (in  Opp,  ix) ;  Melancthon,  Cosmat- 
tarii  (Argent  1523, 8vo ;  also  in  Opp,  iii) ;  Munster,  ^»- 
notationes  (Basil.  1537,  foL ;  also  in  Critid  Sa€:r%^ ;  1m- 
ther,  Admiationes  [on  ch,  i-xviii]  (Vitemb.  153*J,  8vo; 
also  in  Works,  both  Lat.  and  Germ.) ;  Sarcer,  SckoHa 
(Frdt  1538;  Basil.  1540,  1541,  1544,  1560,  8vo);  Bol- 
linger, Commentarius  (llgur.  1542,  ful.) ;  TitelmanD,Ca»- 
mentarius  (Antw.  1545,  8vo;  1576;  Par.  1546;  Logd. 
1547, 1556, 1568,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commentaries  [indod. 
Mark  and  Luke]  (Basil.  1548, 1556, 1566, 1578, 1591, 1611, 
foL) ;  Bredembrach,  Commentaria   (Colon.  1550,  foL) ; 
Zwingle,  A  mwtationes  (in  Opp,  iv,  1 ;  in  Germ,  by  Kfte- 
ter,  Halle,  1783, 8vo) ;  Chytrseus,  Commentaritu  (Vitemh. 
1555,  1566,  8vo) ;  Ferus,  Enarrationes  (MogunC  1559, 
foL;  Antw.  and  Lugd.  1559;  Par.  and  Yen.  1560;  Com- 
plut.  1562;  Par.  1564;  Antw.  1570;  Rom.  1577;  Luf^ 
1604, 1610,  8vo) ;  Hersel,  Commentarius  (Lovan.  1568, 
1572,  8vo) ;  Marloratus,  Exposition  (from  the  Lat.  by 
Tymme,  Lond.  1570,  foL);  Junius,  Exposiiio  (in  Opp,  ii, 
1893) ;  Brentz,  Commmtarii  (in  Opp.  v);  Aretina,  Cowt- 
mentarius  (Morg.  1580, 8vo) ;  Tyndale,  Notes  [on  i-xxij 
(in  Expositions,  p.  227) ;  Gualther,  HomiUa  (Tigur.  1  ii90- 
96, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  De  A vendano,  Commentarius  (Madrid, 
1592, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Dancus,  CommentarUu  (Genev.  1593, 
8vo) ;  Kirsten,  Nota  (YratisL  161 1,  fol) ;  Pelargos,  Jttus- 
trationes  (Frcft.  1612, 1617,2  vols.  4to);  TosUtus,  Com- 
mentarU  (in  Opp,) ;  Scultetus,  Exereitationes  (Amst.  1624, 
4to) ;  Novarinus,  A^oto  (Ven.  1629 ;  Lugd.  1642,  foL) ; 
Gomar,  Explicatio  (Groning.  1631, 8vo) ;  (£colampadia% 
Enarrationes  (BasiL  1636, 8vo) ;  Possinus  and  Corderins, 
Symbola  (Tolos.  1646, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Episcopius,  Notm  [oa 
i-xxiv]  (in  Opp,  II,  i,  1) ;  Dickson,  Exposition  (Load. 
1651, 12mo);  De  Aponte,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1651,  2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Bertrain,  Enudeatio  (Amst.  1651, 4to) ;  Mat- 
thias, Analysis  (Amst.  1652, fol);  Wandalin, Pore^iAra- 
sis  (Slesw.  1654, 4to);  De  Pise,  Commentaria  (Lugd.  1656, 
fol);  VAte\\9,Commentari\u(mOpp,u)\  Cocceiu8,iVoia 
(in  Opp,  xii,3);  Lightfoot, Exercitatians  (in  Worksj xi); 
Blackwood,  Exposition  [on  i-x]  (Lond.  1659, 4lo) ;  A. 
Lapide,  fn  Matth,  (Antw.  1660.  fol) ;  Leighton,  Lecture* 
[on  i-ix]  (in  fForAa,  iii,  1);  Winstrup,  PoftcilKfa  (Land. 
Scan.  1660, 1674 ;  Hafn.  1699,2  vols,  fol) ;  Gerhard,  Ad-^ 
nofationes  (Jen.  1668, 1690, 4to);  Spanheim,  Ftm/ftctis  (i, 
ii,HeideIb.l663;  iii,L.B.1685,4to);  Mdsner,  fjterevea- 
tiones  (Vitemb.  1664,  4to);  Hartsoecker,  Aantetemmfftn 
(Amst.  1668, 4to) ;  Saubert,  Varia  I^ectiones,  etc  (Uelmat. 
1672,  4to);  De  Veil,  Explicatio  [includ.  Mark]  (Lond. 
1678, 8vo) ;  Van  Til,  Notes  (in  Dutch,  Amst.  168S ;  Dort, 
1687, 1695;  in  German,  Cassel,  1700;  Frcft,  1705,  4to); 
Huysing,  Exposition  (in  Dutch,  Hague,  1684,  4to ;  in 
German,  CTassel,  1710,  fol) ;  Crell,  Commentarius  [on  i-v  ] 
(in  Opp,  i,  1) ;  Przipcovius,  Cogitationes  (Eleuth.  1692, 
fol) ;  Wegner,  Adnotata  (Regiom.  1699, 1705, 4to) ;  Hi- 
deyger,  Labores  [includ.  some  other  books]  (Tigur.  1700, 
4to);  01eariu8,06»frra/M)nf<  (Lips.  1718, 1743, 4t<));  PfaflT, 
Notes  (Tubing.  1721,  4to);  Klemm,  iurem^  [on  i-v] 
(Tub.  1725,  4to);  Vrimoet,  06»errat»onet  [on  i-v]  (Fr. 
ad  R,  1728, 8vo) ;  D.  Scott,  Notes  (Lond.  1741, 4to) ;  El»- 
ner,  Commentarius  (Zwoll  1767-9,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Wake- 
field, Notes  (Lond.  1782,  4to) ;  Adam,  Exposition   (in 
Works,  i);  Gciz,  ErkJaiung  (Stuttg.  1785, 8vo);  Wizen- 
man,  Je«u«  nach  Matth,  (Basle,  1789, 1864,  8vo);  Beao- 
sobre,  Commentary  (from  the  French,  Carobr.  1790,  8vo, 
and  often  since) ;  HeddHus,  Anmerkungen  (Stuttg.  1792, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Griesbach,  Commentarius  (Jen.  1798, 8vo) ; 
Porteus,  I^ectures  (Lond.  1802,  and  since,  2  vote.  8vo) ; 
Schullhess,  Homilien  (Winterth.  1805, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Men- 
ken, Betrachtungen  (i,  Frckft  1809 ;  ii,  Bann.  18^2, 8vo) ; 
Lodge,  Lectures  (Lond.  1818,  8vo);   Mever,  BeitrSge 
(Wien,  1818,  8vo) ;  Gratat,  Commentar  (Tt>b.  1821-28,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Binterim,  Bemerkungen  (i,  Mains,  1828, 8vo) ; 
♦Fritzsche,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1826, 8vo) ;  Harte,  I^ectures 
(Lond.  1831-84, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Cramer,  Jesus  nadk  Mat-- 
thaus  (Lpz.  1832,  8vo);  Penrose,  Lectures  (Lond.  1882; 
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12mo) ;  "^Watson,  Exposition  [indud.  BCark]  (Lond.  1833 
and  since ;  N.  Y.  1846  and  since,  8vo) ;  Scholten,  Onder- 
sockinff  (Leyden,  1836,  8vo) ;  Cotter,  Paraphrase  [in- 
clud.  Mark]  (Lond.  1840,  12mo) ;  Cheke,  Xotes  (Lend. 
1843, 8vo) ;  Perceval,  Lectures  (Lond.  1845,4  vols.  12mo) ; 
Ford,  Illustration  (Lond.  1848,  8vo) ;  Boothroyd,  Xotes 
(Edinb.  1851,  8vo);  Overton,  Lectures  (Lond.  1851,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Gumming,  Readmgs  (Lond.  1863,  8vo) ;  Ar- 
noldi,  Commentar  (Trier,  1856, 8vo) ;  Goodwin,  Commen- 
tary (Cambr.  1857,  8vo) ;  *Mori8on,  Notes  (Bost.  1858, 
1861 ;  Edinb.  1870,  8vo) ;  Shadwell,  Translation  (Lond. 
1859, 12rao) ;  *Conant,  Notes,  etc  (Amer.  Bible  Union, 
N.  Y.  1860, 4to) ;  Conder,  Commentary  (Lond.  1860, 8vo) ; 
Lutteroth,  Essai  [on  i-xiii]  (Par.  1860-67, 3  pts.  8vo) ; 
♦Alexander,  Explanation  [on  i-xvi]  (N.  Y.  1861, 12mo) ; 
♦Luthardt,  De  Compositione  Matt.  (Lips.  1861,8vo) ;  Re- 
ville,  Etudes  (Par.  1862, 8 vo) ;  Gratry,  Commeniaire  (Par. 
1863, 8vo) ;  *Nast,  Commentary  [includ.  Mark )  (Cincin- 
nati, 1864,8vo);  Thomas,  Observations  (Loud.  1864, 8 vo) ; 
¥lo(Mtei,  ComnmUarius  (Vien.  1866,  8 vo);  Hilgenfeld, 
Unta-suchung  (in  his  Zeitschr,  1866, 1867) ;  Kelly,  lect- 
ures (Lond.  1870,  8vo) ;  Adamson,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1871, 8vo).     See  Gospels. 

Matthew  of  Bassl    See  Capuchins. 

Matthew  of  Blatarbs.    See  Blatarks. 

Matthew  of  Cracow  (more  accurately  of  Kro- 
kow,  in  Pomerania),  a  noted  German  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  worthy  to  be  counted  foremost 
among  the  forerunners  of  the  great  Reformation,  was  a 
native  of  Pomerania,  and  flourished  near  the  opening 
of  the  15th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history,  except  that  he  was  made  by  the  emperor  Ru- 
pert a  professor  in  the  young  University  of  Heidelberg ; 
afterwards  became  chancellor  to  Rupert,  and  through 
the  latter's  influence  became  bishop  of  Worms  in  1405, 
and  that  he  attended  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409,  and 
died  in  1410.  But  of  his  labors  we  know  enough  to 
award  him  great  praise  as  an  ardent  and  faithful  worker 
for  reform  among  the  clergy  of  his  Church.  Indeed, 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  espe* 
cially  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  seems  to  have  early 
engaged  his  serious  attention.  In  1384  he  delivered,  a 
discourse  on  the  improvement  of  morals,  both  in  priests 
and  people,  before  an  archiepiscopal  synod  in  Prague; 
and,  as  he  began  then,  so  he  continued  through  life  to 
battle  for  reform  and  the  eradication  of  corruption,  and 
the  abandonment  of  simony  and  other  vile  practices. 
Both  with  his  tongue  and  by  his  pen  he  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused, 
and,  as  hb  position  secured  him  great  influence,  his  la- 
bore  were  certainly  not  in  vain.  For  his  liay  and  gen- 
eration he  was  no  doubt  another  cardinal  Julian  (q.  v.). 
He  desired  reform  rather  than  a  revolution,  and  there- 
fore failed  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

Matthew  left  behind  him  a  number  of  MSS.,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  printed.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  his  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  pollutions  of 
the  Romish  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten a  little  previous  to  the  year  1409,  about  the  pe- 
riod when  the  schism  in  the  papacy  seemed  to  open  a 
door  for  conscientious  minds  to  cherbh  doubts,  at  least 
privately,  yet  sufficiently  to  afford  a  leaven  for  the 
future,  respecting  the  boasted  infallibility  of  the  popes, 
and  the  degree  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience  clue  to 
their  appointments  and  decisions.  It  may  be  that  the 
weakness  occasioned  by  this  papal  schism  furnished 
a  reason  why  the  author  of  so  bold  an  attack  on  the 
prevailing  corruptions  did  not  encounter  the  hostil- 
ity and  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  His 
favor  with  the  emperor  was  an  additional  source  of  im- 
punity, and  probably  also  his  early  death  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  We  have  no  information  Of  the 
effect  immediately  produced  by  the  treatise,  but  it  shows 
that  the  harvest  of  the  16th  century  was  even  dien  in 
its  germ,  and  it  seems  like  some  of  the  seed  towards  the 
harvest,  sown  for  a  hundred  vears,  to  produce  fruit  in 
V.-L  I  L 


the  times  of  Lather  and  Melancthon.  See  Ullmann, 
Rtformers  b^ore  the  Reformation^  voL  i ;  Hodgson,  Re- 
formers and  Martyrs  (Phila.  1867,  12mo),  p.  118  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Matthew  {Matthaus)  op  Paris,  an  English  mo- 
nastic, of  great  celebrity  as  a  chronicler  of  England's 
early  history,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury'. He  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Albans  in  1217.  Almost  the  only  in- 
cident of  his  life  that  has  been  recorded  is  a  journey  he 
made  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  pope,  to  introduce 
some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establishments  of  that 
country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having  ex- 
ecuted with  great  ability  and  success.  He  is  said  to 
have  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Henry  HI,  and  to  have 
obtained  various  privileges  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford through  his  influence  with  that  king.  His  ac- 
quirements embraced  all  the  learning  and  science  of 
his  age ;  besides  theology  and  history ;  oratory,  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
inechanics,  are  reckoned  among  his  accomplishments  by 
his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His  memory  is  pre- 
served mainly  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled  His- 
toria  Major,  really  a  continuation  of  a  work  begun  at 
St.  Albans  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (who  died  in  May, 
1236),  and  which  was  subsequently  entitled  Chronica 
Major,  or  Chronica  Majora  Sancti  AlbanL  Roger's 
name,  however,  was  obscured  by  that  of  our  subject, 
Matthew  of  Paris,  who,  though  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
Roger's  work,  really  furnished  a  most  valuable  chron- 
icle, especially  of  mediieval  history.  In  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
Benedict  colleges,  Cambridge,  there  are  manuscripts  of 
an  epitome,  by  MaUhew  of  Paris  himself,  of  his  history, 
generally  referred  to  by  the  names  of  the  IJistoria  Minor, 
or  the  Chronica,  which,  bishop  Nicholson  says,  contains 
"  several  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  his- 
tory." This  smaller  work  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed 
to  a  Matthew  of  Westminster  (q.  v.).  Of  late,  however, 
the  question  of  authorship  has  been  fairly  settled  by 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who  edited  and  publbhed  these 
chronicles.  He  pronounced  the  Westminster  Matthew 
**  a  phantom  who  never  exbted,"  and  observes  that  even 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  deceived  by  the  general  tone 
of  confidence  manifested  in  quoting  this  writer  that  he 
characterizes  him  as,  after  Froissart,  the  roost  celebrated 
historian  of  the  14th  century.     "  The  mystery  of  the 

*  phantom  historian,' "  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review  (Oct.,  1866,  p.  238),  «•  has  been  happily  unveiled 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  whose  correct  anticipation  is 
unexpectedly  conflrmed  by  his  discovery  of  the  original 
copy  of  the  work,  now  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Man- 
chester. This  manuscript  establishes  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  largest  portion  of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  at- 
tributed to  the  pseudo  Matthew  of  Westminster,  was 
written  at  St.  Albans,  under  the  eye  and  by  direction 
of  Matthew  of  Paris,  as  an  abridgment  of  his  greater 
chronicle ;  and  the  text  from  the  close  of  the  year  1241 
to  about  two  thirds  of  1249  is  in  his  own  handwriting. 
This  manuscript,  continued  after  hb  death  by  another 
hand  on  the  same  plan,  down  to  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Evesham  in  1265,  ceased  after  that  date  to  be  written 
at  St.  Albans,  and  passed  eventually  into  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St,  Peter,  at  Westminster.  The  au- 
thor of  the  flrst  continuation,  after  the  manuscript  had 
left  St,  Albans,  was,  Sir  F.  Madden  thinks,  John  Bevere, 
otherwise  named  John  of  London.  It  was  brought 
down  by  Bevere  to  the  year  1306.  A  special  class  of 
manuscripts,  including  the  Eton  MS.  of  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  implicitly  follows  Beverc's  chronicle ;  but 
in  the  original  copy  of  the  Fhres  Historiarum,  after 
it  came  to  Westminster,  Bevere's  text  is  generally 
abridged,  although  under  some  years  there  are  addi- 
tions.    The  entire  work  is  carried  on  to  the  year  1806. 

*  It  was,'  says  Sir  Frederick,  *  no  doubt  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  portion  of  the  Fhres  Historiarum  was 
composed  by  a  Westminster  monk,  that  the  entire  work 
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was  afterwards  attributed  to  a  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, for  the  name  of  Matthew  really  belonged  to  Mat- 
thew of  Paris,  whilst  the  affix  of  Westminster  was  sap- 
plied  by  conjecture ;  and  this  pseudonyme  having  been 
recognised  by  Bale  and  Joscelin,  and  adopted  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  the  error  has  been  perpetuated  to  our 
own  time.*  *'  Besides  this  edition  by  Madden,  entitled 
Matthad  ParUitnsis,  Monacki  Sancti  Album,  Historia 
Anglorum,  site  ut  vulgo  dicitur,  J/istoria  Minor,  item, 
ejusdem  abbreviatio  CkrotUcorum  A  nylice  (published  by 
the  authority  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majes- 
ty's treasury,  London,  Longmans,  186G  sq.),  we  have  one 
by  archbishop  Parker  (London,  1571, folio;  reprinted  at 
Liguri,  Zurich,  1606 ;  London,  1640  [or  in  some  copies 
1641], foL, by  Dr. WUliam  Watts;  Par.  1644,  fol ;  Lond. 
1684,  foL).  Watts's  edition,  which  is  sometimes  divided 
into  two  volumes,  contains,  besides  various  readings  and 
copious  indexes,  two  other  works  of  the  author  never 
before  printed,  namely,  his  Duorum  OJjfarum  Merciorttm 
Reffum  (S.  Albani  Fundatorum)  Vitte,  and  his  Viginti 
Trium  Abbatum  S,  Albam  Vita,  together  with  what  he 
colls  his  AdtUtamenta  to  those  treatises.  "Matthew  of 
Paris  writes  with  considerable  spirit  and  rhetorical  dis- 
play, and  uses  remarkable  freedom  of  speech ;  atid  his 
work,  which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  III 
(1272)  by  William  Rishanger,  another  monk  of  the 
same  abbey,  has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  re- 
lied upon  for  the  history  of  that  reign.  lu  spirit,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  fiercely  and  narrowly  English ;  and 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  inveighs  against  what 
he  regards  as  the  usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  Romanist 
writers  have  always  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  es- 
pecially with  his  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  With 
Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  of  Paris 
has  been  a  favorite  in  proportion  to  the  dislike  he  has 
incurred  from  their  opponents.  At  one  time  it  used  to 
be  affirmed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  that  the  printed 
Matthew  of  Paris  was  in  many  things  a  mere  modem 
fabrication  of  the  Reformers }  but  Watts,  by  collating 
all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  And,  and  noting  the 
various  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  this  charge"  {Knf/L  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  A  translation  of 
the  History  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Giles,  forms  a 
volume  of  Bohn*s  *' Antiquarian  Library,"  and  the  Flovr- 
ers  of /history  of  Roger  of  Wendover  forms  two  volumes 
of  the  same  series.  See  Oudin,  Scriptores  Eccles,  iii,  204 
sq.;  also  Herzog,  Real'Encyklopddie,  ix,  176;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen'/.exikon,y\,  932;  North  British  Rev.  OcU 
1869,  p.  1 19.     See  Rogkr  of  Wendovek. 

Matthew  op  Wkstminstbr,  an  early  English 
chronicler,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  U.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except 
that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  West- 
minster. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1807  or 
1877.  His  chronicle,  written  in  Latin,  is  entitled  Flores 
Historiarum,  per  Matthaittn  Westmonasterimsem  col- 
lecti,  prmcipue  de  Rebu*  Brittofmicis,  ab  Exordia  Mundi, 
Hsque  ad  annum  1307  (Lond.  1567 :  with  additions,  Frkf. 
1601).  Bohn  has  published  an  Englbh  version  (Lond. 
1863,  2  vols.  8vo).  Another  work  formerly  ascribed  to 
him  b  now  definitely  settled  to  be  the  production  of 
Matthew  of  Paris  (q.  v.). 

Matthew  OK  York  (Tobias),  a  noted  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  Bristol  in  1546.  In  childhood  he  mani- 
fested unusual  talent,  and  was  prepared  for  Oxford  when 
only  th  irteen  years  of  age.  H  e  took  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  1563,  and  three  years  after  the  master's,  and  immedi-  { 
ately  entered  into  "  holy  orders" — a  young  man  much 
respected  for  his  great  learning,  eloquence,  sweet  con- 
versation, friendly  disposition,  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
wit.  In  1566  he  was  made  university  orator;  in  1570, 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  deacon  of  Bath ;  in  1572, 
prebendary  of  Sarum  and  president  of  St,  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  in  ordinary. 
In  1583  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham,  in  1595  he 
was  created  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  1606  archbishop 


of  Tork.  He  died  at  Gawood  Castle  March  29,  1G28. 
The  learning  and  piety  of  archbishop  Matthew  bare 
been  warmly  eulogized  by  Camden.  It  is  to  be  much 
lamented  that  his  sermons,  which  are  said  to  hare  been 
superior  productions,  were  not  preserved  to  us  in  print. 
The  only  publication  of  his  is  entitled  Comcia  Apoiogei- 
ica  contra  Capianum  (Ox£  1581  and  1638, 8vo).  In  the 
cathedral  church  at  York  there  is  a  MS.  from  his  pen 
containing  Notes  vpon  all  the  Ancient  Fathers,  Se« 
Wood,  A  thencB  Oxonienses ;  Middleton,  Ec.  Bio^.  ii,  478 
sq. ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  &  v. 

Matthews,  Alford  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Pa., 
July  11,  1838 ;  went  to  Wethersfield,  IlL,  in  1856,  and 
was  there  converted  and  joined  the  Missionary  BapCtt4 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  after  advbing  with  his  pastor 
and  members  of  his  own  Church.  Soon  after  he  re- 
ceived license  to  preach.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  health 
of  the  pastor  of  the  Buda  Circuit  failing,  the  circuit 
was  vacated,  and  Matthews  was  appointed  hb  succeaeor. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Illinois  Conference,  and  returned  to  the  Buda  charge. 
From  the  Conference  of  1866  to  that  of  1868  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tiskilwa  Station.  At  the  Conference  of 
1868  he  was  appointed  to  ChiUicothe,  and  there  he  la- 
bored most  acceptably  to  the  people  and  most  success- 
fully for  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  life.  He  died 
quite  suddenly  at  this  place,  Aug.  1, 1869.  ''From  his 
boyhood  days  he  was  a  diligent  student ;  from  his  es- 
pousal of  the  cause  of  Christ,  a  devoted  Christian ;  and 
from  the  time  he  received  license  to  preach,  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  successful  minister  of  the  (iospeL  While  at 
Buda,  hb  tirst  charge,  he  sought  and  found  the  blessing 
of  perfect  love,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blea»> 
ing  until  the  day  of  hb  death."  See  Conf.  Minutes,  1869, 
p.  241. 

MatthewB,  Henry,  a  minuter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal. Church,  was  bom  in  Prince  George  Coonty, 
Md.  Blessed  with  pious  and  good  parents,  he  was  early 
led  to  Christ,  and  connected  himself  with  Asbuiy  Church, 
in  Howard  County.  In  1849  he  moved  to  Baltinxxe, 
and  joined  the  Sharp  Street  Church.  In  1852  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  wdained  a  local  dea- 
con. In  1864  be  joined  the  Washington  Conference, 
just  then  organizing,  and  was  appointed  to  Gunpowder 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  vrith  great  zeal  for  three  years; 
was  then  appointed  to  West  Kiver  Circuit,  and  in  1870 
was  stationed  at  Monocacy;  but  his  health  suddenly 
failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinqubh  hb  ardooos 
hibon.  He  died  Dec.  81,  1870.  "*  Brother  Matthews 
was  a  faithfiU,  plodding,  deeply  conscientious  minister. 
Wherever  he  went  hb  solidity  of  character  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  firm  faith  which  he  himself  re- 
posed in  the  doctrines  he  preached,  and  hb  prayerful 
reliance  on  God,  stamped  on  hb  efforts  unvaried  sac- 
cess."     See  Conf.  Minutes,  1871 ,  p.  28. 

Matthews,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  7, 1778.  He  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  good  parental  training,  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1807,  and  studied 
theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  John  McMillan.  He  was  li- 
censed in  1809,  and  in  1810  ordained  pastor  of  Grav^ 
Run  and  Waterford  churches;  in  1817  he  became  an 
itinerating  missionary,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Loubiana,  Pike  Co.,  Mo.,  where  he  continued  itinera- 
ting, especially  among  the  destitute  of  that  vicinity,  until 
1825.  when  he  settled  at  Apple  Creek  Church,  in  Cape 
Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. ;  in  1827  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Kaskaskia,  IlL,  thence  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  la- 
bored till  hb  health  failed,  and  then  removed  to  George- 
town, 111.,  where  he  died,  May  12, 1861.  Mr.  Matthews 
was  characterized  by  a  cheerful  and  wann-hearted  di»- 
position.  As  a  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  zealous;  as 
a  friend,  kind  and  affectionate.  See  Wilson,  Presh,  ffisi^ 
Almanac,  1862,  p.  102. 
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Matthe^tTB,  'William,  a  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bom  in  SCaflbrd  Co^  Va^  in  1782.  His  parenu  died 
when  he  was  quite  young.  He  entered  the  ministry  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  gave  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  heavenly  caU.  Matthews  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  great  Christian  piety.  He  spent 
several  years  in  ministerial  work  in  £ngland,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wale&  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known.     See  Janney,  Hist,  o/Friendtf  iii,  398. 

Matthew^'a  (St.)  Day,  a  festal  day  observed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican  churches  on*Sept. 
21,  and  in  the  Greek  churches  on  Nov.  16,  is  mentioned 
in  St.  .Jerome's  Comes,  and  was  first  generaUy  observed 
in  the  11th  century.— Walcott,  iifuc  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Matthift,  JoHANir,  a  noted  Swedish  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Ostrogothia  in  159*2,  and  after  enjoying  the  best 
educational  advantages  of  his  country,  entered  the  min- 
istry. After  filling  several  important  positions,  he  be- 
came court  preacher  and  almoner  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus.  He  was  next  appointed  preceptor  to  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  was  created  bishop  of 
StrengnHs  in  1643.  He  died  in  1670.  MatthiA  wrote 
several  moral  and  theological  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  Opuscula  Theoloffica  (Strengnfts,  1661, 
Svo): — Sacra  Disquisitiones  ad  refuUmdos  Epicureos, 
atkeos  et/oHoHcos  (Stockholm,  1669, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
Hquv,  Biog,  Gen,  voL  xxxiii,  s.  v. 

Matthi'as  (Mar^mc*  a  contraction  of  MatUkiak 
or  Matthew,  a  form  frequently  met  with  in  Josephus 
[see  below]),  one  of  the  constant  attendants  from  the 
first  upon  our  Lord's  minbtry,  who  was  chosen  by  lot, 
in  preference  to  Joseph  Baraabas,  into  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  treachery 
and  suicide  of  Judas  (Acts  i,  23-26).  A.D.  29.  We 
may  accept  as  probable  the  opinion  which  is  shared  by 
Eusebius  (^H,  K,  lib.  i,  12)  and  Epiphanius  (i,  20)  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  ^Ethiopia  (Niceph.  ii,  40 ;  ac- 
cording to  Sophronius,  "in  altera  Ethiopia,"  L  e.  Col- 
chis; oomp.  Cellar.  SotU.  ii,  309),  or  Cappadocia  accord- 
ing to  Cave,  and  to  have  at  last  suffered  martyrdom 
(corop.  Menalog,  Grcsc,  iii,  198).  According  to  another 
'  tradition,  he  preached  in  Judsa,  and  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Jews  (see  Prionii  VUcs  ApostoL  p.  178;  Arta 
Sanctorumy  Feb.  24;  comp.  Augusti,  Denkwurdigk,  iii, 
241).  There  was  early  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing 
his  name  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii,  25,  8;  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  ii,  163;  vii,  318;  Grabii  SpicUeg,  pair,  ii,  1,  p. 
117 ;  Fabric  Cod,  apocr.  y,  T,  i,  782  sq.). 

**  Different  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  election  of  Matthias.  The  most  natural  con- 
straction  of  the  wonis  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this: 
After  the  address  of  Peter,  the  whole  assembled  body  of 
the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to  about  120  (Acts 
i,  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two,  namely,  Joseph,  sur- 
named  Barsabas,  and  Matthias,  who  answered  the  re- 
quirements of  an  apostle :  the  subsequent  selection  be- 
tween the  two  wss  referred  in  prayer  to  him  who,  know- 
ing the  hearts  of  men,  knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter 
to  be  his  witness  and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  un- 
der the  heavenly  guidance  which  they  had  invoked, 
proceeded  to  give  forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each 
writing  the  name  of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet, 
and  casting  it  into  the  um.  The  um  was  then  shaken, 
and  the  name  that  first  came  out  decided  the  election. 
Lightfoot  {Hor,  ffeb,  Luc,  i,  9)  describes  another  way  of 
casting  lots  which  was  used  in  assigning  to  the  priests 
their  several  parts  in  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The 
apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  yet  received  the 
g^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  solemn  mode  of  casting 
the  lots,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  enjoined  in  the 
Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi,  8),  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  way 
of  referring  the  decision  to  (iod  (comp.  Prov.  xvi,  83). 
Chrysostom  remarks  that  it  was  never  repeated  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  election  of  Mat- 
thias is  discussed  by  bishop  fieveridge  (  Works,  vol  i. 


serm.  2)."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Paul  was 
the  divine  appointee  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  oil- 
lege  of  the  apostles.  Monographs  in  Latin  on  his  eleo- 
tion  have  been  vrrkten  by  Scharff  (Viteb.  1652),  Bittel- 
maier  (ib.  1676),  and  Hammerschmid  (Prag.  1760). 

MATl'HrAii  is  likewise  the  name  of  one  person 
menrioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (Marra^iac)  and  of  sev- 
eral in  Josephus  (Mar^ia^),  especially  as  Jewish  high- 
priesta. 

1.  Given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  83)  in  place  of  the  Heb.  Mat^ 
TATHiAii  (Ezra  X,  88). 

2.  A  son  of  Ananus,  made  high-priest  by  Agrippa 
(soon  after  the  appointment  of  Petronius  as  president  of 
83rria),  in  place  of  Simon  Cantheras,  after  that  honor 
had  been  declined  by  Jonathan  as  a  second  term  (Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xix,  6,  4). 

3.  Son  of  Theophilns  of  Jerusalem,  made  high-priest 
by  Herod  in  place  of  Simon,  son  of  Boethius  {Ant,  xvU, 
4, 2) ;  removed  again  by  Herod  to  make  room  for  Joaza 
{ib,  6,  4,  where  Josephus  relates  his  temporary  disquali- 
fication on  the  day  of  annual  atonement),  and  again  re- 
insuted  by  Agrippa  in  place  of  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel 
(•6.  XX,  9,  7). 

Josephus  likewLw  mentions  Matthias,  son  of  Boethius, 
as  **one  of  the  high-priests"  betrayed  by  Simon  during 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  ( War,  v,  3, 1),  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  he  was  one  of  the  above.    See 

HlOH-l>Bl£8T. 

Matthias,  a  religious  impostor  whose  real  name 
was  Robert  Matthews,  was  bora  in  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  about  1790.  He  kept  a  country-store,  but  failed 
in  1816,  and  went  to  New  York  City.  In  1827  he  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  became  much  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Finney ;  made  him- 
self active  in  the  temperance  cause ;  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  revelation,  and  began  street-preaching;  failing 
to  convert  Albany,  be  prophesied  its  destraction,  and 
fled  secretly  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  tried  and 
acquitted  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  a  wealthy  disciple 
in  whiise  family  he  bad  lived.  His  impositions  exposed, 
he  soon  disappeared  from  public  view.  See  Matthias 
and  his  Impostures,  by  W.  L.  Stone  (New  York,  1835) ; 
Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biog.  s.  v, 

Matthias  CorvTnus,  king  of  Hungary,  second  son 
of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1443,  and  came  to 
the  throne  in  1458.  His  accession  was  hailed  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  over  the  whole  country.  But  the 
Hungarian  crown  at  this  time  was  no  chaplet  of  roses; 
two  sovereigns,  alike  formidable,  the  one,  Mohammed 
H,  from  his  militar>*  talents  and  immense  resources,  the 
other,  Frederick  HI,  from  hb  intriguing  policy,  were 
busily  conspiring  against  the  boy-king.  To  meet  these 
dangers  Matthias  rapidly  carried  out  his  measures  of 
defence,  and,  scarcely  prepared,  fell  on  the  Turks,  who 
had  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Temesvar,  inflicted 
upon  them  a  bloody  defeat,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Bos- 
nia, took  the  stronghold  Jaieza,  there  liberated  10,000 
Christian  prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Weisenberg, 
to  be  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  of  St,  Stephen,  in 
1464.  He  next  suppressed  the  disorders  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia ;  but  feeling  that  his  plans  were  counter- 
acted by  the  intrigues  of  the  emperor  Frederick  HI  to 
gain  possession  of  Hungary,  Matthias  besought  the  as- 
sistance of  pope  Pius  II,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  a 
second  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  letters, 
and  adorned  his  capital  with  the  works  of  renowned 
sculptors,  in  addition  to  a  library  of  50,000  volumes. 
He  sent  a  large  staff  of  literary  men  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  copies  of  valuable  MSS.  (even  now 
the  CoUectio  Corrina  is  celebrated),  and  adorned  his 
court  by  the  presence  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Italy 
and  (Jermany.  He  was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  possessed  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fine 
arts.  At  the  same  time  the  affairs  of  government  were 
not  neglected.    The  finances  were  brought  into  a  flour- 
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ishinff  condition,  industry  and  commerce  were  promoted 
liy  wide  legislation,  and  justice  was  strictly  administered 
to  peasant  and  noble  alike.  But  the  promptings  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Romish 
party,  cast  an  indelible  blot  on  Matthias's  otherwise 
spotless  escutcheon;  he  wantonly  attacked  Podiebrad, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia,  to  wrest 
from  Podiebrad  the  sceptfe  which  he  was  holding  by  the 
declared  will  of  the  people.  In  this  action  Matthias  was 
influenced  especially  by  pope  Pius  II  and  his  successor, 
Paul  II.  See  Hussites,  voL  iv,  especially  p.  424,  col.  2. 
After  a  bloody  contest  of  seven  years'  duration  between 
these  kings,  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  the  Hun- 
garian power  prevailed,  and  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia  were  wrested  from  Bohemia.  A  third  war  with  the 
Turks  closed  as  successfully  as  the  former  two.  The 
emperor  also  was  humiliated  by  Matthias,  and  expiated 
his  guilt  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Matthias  was  sud- 
denly cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  at  Vienna, 
April  6, 1490.  See  Butler,  Eccles,  Hist,  ii,  165 ;  Gieseler, 
Ecdes,  HiaU  iii,  370  sq.  See  Ladislaus  op  Poland  ; 
Pius  II. 

Matthias  of  Kunwau>e,  one  of  the  first  ministers 
of  the  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  flourished  in 
the  16th  century.  He  was  appointed  at  the  Synod  of 
Lhota,  in  Bohemia,  in  1467.  On  tha^  occasion  nine 
men,  of  high  repute  for  piety,  were  elected  by  ballot. 
Then  twelve  lots  were  prepared,  nine  being  blank,  and 
three  inscribed  with  the  Bohemian  word  Jest  (He  is). 
Thereupon  a  fervent  prayer  was  offered  up  beseeching 
God  to  designate  of  these  nine  nominees,  either  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  but,  if 
this  should  not  be  the  time  which  be  had  ordained  for 
such  a  consummation,  to  cause  all  the  nine  to  receive 
blanks.  In  this  event  the  Brethren  would  have  de- 
ferred further  action  to  some  future  period.  Nine  lots 
having  been  drawn  singly  from  a  vase  and  given  to 
the  nominees,  it  appeared  that  Matthias  of  Kunwalde, 
Thomas  of  Prelouc,  and  Elias  of  Chrenovic,  had  each 
received  one  marked  Jtst,  The  synod  rose  to  its  feet, 
sang  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
and  accepted  these  three  men  as  the  future  n\inisters  of 
the  Church.  In  the  same  year,  after  the  episcopacy 
had  been  secured,  Matthias,  although  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and,  upon  the 
resignation  of  bishop  Michael,  became  president  of  the 
Church  Council.  He  administered  its  affairs,  according 
to  the  extreme  views  of  discipline  entertained  by  Greg- 
ory (q.  v.),  until  1494,  when  he  resigned  his  presidency 
and  united  with  the  liberal  party.  In  1500,  while  on 
his  way  to  a  «yx\o^  in  Moravia,  he  died  at  Leipnik,  after 
having,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Brethren,  exhorted  them  to  avoid  schisms, 
and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace.     He  was  buried  at  Prerau.    (E.  de  S.) 

Matthias  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maxi- 
milian II  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  V,  deserves  a 
place  here  because  of  his  relation  to  one  of  the  moAt 
eventful  periods  in  the  earliest  stages  of  modem  history. 
He  was  bom  in  1557,  In  1578  he  was  invited  by  the 
Romanists  of  the  Netherlands  to  assume  the  government 
of  that  country,  but  he  held  the  position  only  a  short 
time.  He  was  appointed  stadtholder  of  Austria  in  1596, 
and  in  1611  was  invited  by  the  Bohemians  to  become 
their  ruler.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Kudolf,  empe- 
ror of  Grermany,  in  1612,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  between  Protes- 
tant and  Romanist  in  the  ensuing  content  between  these 
two  factions  of  his  empire.  He  pursued  a  vacillating 
policy,  and,  while  striving  to  direct,  made  himself  dis- 
trusted by  both.  He  concluded  a  disadvantageous 
treaty  with  the  Turks,  then  in  possession  of  Hungary 
(1615),  and  soon  after  caused  his  cousin  Feniinand  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  he  died,  in  1619.     See  Khevenhuller,  An- 


nales  Ferdinandei;  P.  Santoric,F«re  di  Ridot/o  e  MatHa 
Imperatori  (1664) ;  Vehse,  Memoirs  oftkt  Court  of  A  «#- 
tria,  i,  240  sq. ;  Coxe,  Houst  of  A  ustria,  ii,  95  sq. ;  Kohl- 
rausch,  hisL  of  Germany ^  p.  811  sq.  See  also  Tuibtt 
Yeaks'  War. 

Matthias,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  mins- 
ter, was  bora  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1767 ;  was  con- 
verted while  residing  in  New  York,  after  his  mmjoritr ; 
was  there  licensed  to  preach  in  1793 ;  preached  vow^ 
and  with  excellent  success  as  a  local  deacon  until  1811, 
when  he  joined  the  itinerancy.  Thereafter  he  labored 
very  usefully  until  1841,  when  loss  of  sight  obliged  him 
to  superannuate.  He  died  in  great  blessedness  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  May  27, 1848.  He  was  educated  a  German 
Lutheran,  and  was  by  trade  a  ship-carpenter,  but  when 
he  felt  called  to  preach  he  prepared  to  the  beat  of  hia 
ability,  and  for  many  years  delivered  regulariy  no  lesa 
than  three  sermons  a  week,  and  many  souls  were  con- 
verted under  these  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  mist 
humble,  pious,  and  loving  of  Christians,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  unostentatious  labors  was  abundant  and  blessed. — 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  224.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Matthias,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  York  Jan.  17, 1796. 
His  childhood  and  early  yoath  were  spent  with  hia  par- 
ents in  Tarry  town.  At  a  suitable  age  he  went  to  Brook- 
lyn to  leara  the  art  of  printing,  but,  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  converting  grace,  and  persuaded  in  hb  own 
mind  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Goep^  of 
Christ,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  the  work.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  when  twenty-one  years  old,  in  the 
New  York  Conference  at  Goshen  Circuit,  In  1818  he 
was  appointed  to  Pittsfield  Circuit ;  in  1819  to  Stow ;  in 
1820  to  Leyden ;  in  1821  and  1822  to  Cortlandt ;  in  1823 
to  Middlebury,yt;  in  1824  to  St. Albans;  in  1825  to 
Pittslield;  in  1826  to  CortlandL  He  was  stationed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1827  and  1828,  and  in  the  city 
of  Albany  in  1829  and  1830 ;  was  transferred  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  in  1831,  and  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1833, 1834^  and  1835  be  travelled 
the  East  Jersey  District ;  in  1836  be  was  stationed  at 
the  Nazareth  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Uia 
health  failing,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and 
continued  to  hold  it  until  1841.  While  sustaining  this 
relation  to  his  Conference,  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Colonization  Societies  appointed  him  governor  of 
Bassa  Cove,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  was  in 
Africa  about  a  year,  but,  subjected  to  severe  suffering  by 
the  African  fever,  he  returned  to  the  States.  In  1842 
he  was  retransferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  and 
stationed  at  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  in  1848  at  Rockaway ;  iu 
1844  to  1847  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Long  Island  Dis- 
trict ;  in  1848  and  1849  was  stationed  in  Williamsburgh  ; 
in  1850  and  1851  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Street  Church, 
New  York ;  in  1852  was  supernumerary  at  Hempstead, 
L.  L ;  but  was  given  an  effective  relation  in  1853,  and 
stationed  at  Jamaica.  In  1854  he  was  obliged  again  to 
superaimuate,  but  his  relation  was  changed  to  effective 
at  the  ensuing  Conference,  and  in  1851  to  1857  served 
as  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Friend  Ketreat  on  Staten 
Island.  '*  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  managers 
and  officers  of  that  institution.  At  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  in  his  chapel  8er>4ces  he  was  felt  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  duties  of  his  office."  The  tax  upon  his 
s\'mpcthies  and  the  labors  of  the  position  were  more 
than  his  enfeebled  health  could  sustain,  and  in  1858  he 
resigned  the  chaplaincy,  and  received  a  superannuated 
relation.  He  retired  to  a  quiet  and  comfortable  reai- 
I  dence  in  Tarri'town,  where  he  resided  until  the  day  of 
his  decease,  Sept.  25,  1861.  "  Few  ministers  have  a 
longer  or  more  worthy  record  than  this.  Some  of  these 
fields  of  labor  were  very  arduous,  others  of  them  very 
responsible.  In  all  of  them  he  was  faithful  and  usefid. 
He  was  a  high-minded,  intelligent,  and  honorable  man. 
His  tastes  were  refined,  his  feelings  delicate,  his  conver- 
sation chaste,  and  his  manners  dignified  but  affable,   Hia 
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Christian  reputation  is  without  blemish.  He  possessed 
the  disciplinary  attributes  of  a  minister—"  gifts,  grace, 
and  usefulness.**  His  preaching  was  practical  and  ex- 
perimentaL  He  sought  assiduously  and  succetefidly  to 
lead  the  members  of  his  Church  to  a  higher  spiritual 
state,  and  a  holy,  active,  religious  life.  As  a  pastor  he 
bad  few  superiors.  Gentle,  affectionate,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  manners,  his  pastoral  visits  were  highly 
prized  by  the  people  of  his  care.  He  fostered  the  Sab- 
bath-school, and  fed  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  a  good  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Chrujt"  (bishop  Janes,  in  the  N.  V,  Chris- 
Han  A  dvocate^  Jan.  9, 1862).  See  also  Smith,  Memorials 
of  the  N.  r.  and  N,  Y,  EaU  Conferences,  p.  11. 

Matthias's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  observed  on  the 
24th  of  February  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  in  leap-year  it  should  be  observed  on  the 
25th.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  usually  observed 
on  the  24th  of  February,  even  in  leap-years.  In  the 
Greek  Church  St  Matthias's  day  is  held  on  the  9th  of 
August.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  festival  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Some  suppose  it  was  first  es- 
Ublished  in  the  11th  century,  others  in  the  8th.  See 
Farrar,  Eecles.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Brougbton,  Bibiioth,  Hist.  Sae,  ii,  76. 

Matthieists.    See  Munster,  Anabaptists  ik. 

Matthieson.    See  Anabaptists. 

Mattison,  Hiram,  D.D.,  a  prominent  divine  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Norway,  Her- 
kimer County,N.y.,  Feb.  8, 181 1.  Three  years  afterwards 
his  parents,  who  were  natives  of  New  England,  removed 
to  Oswego  County,  and  settled  near  the  present  city  of 
Oswego.  His  mother,  besides  rearing  her  own  twelve 
children,  became  the  foster-mother  of  ten  others  who 
bad  not  homes  for  themselves.  The  first  years  of  his 
early  manhood  were  devoted  to  teaching,  but  his  con- 
version at  the  age  of  twenty-three  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  ministry,  which  soon  after  became  his  life- 
work.  He  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in  1836, 
and  filled  successively  several  of  the  most  important  ap- 
pointmenta  in  that  body.  In  1842  and  1843  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Watertown;  in  1844  and  1845  at  Rome;  in 
1846  he  became  superannuated ;  the  next  year  supernu- 
merary ;  the  next  two  years  he  was  superannuated ;  in 
1850  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  his 
relation  changed  to  effective.  During  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served,  by  appointment  of  the  bishop,  as 
professor  in  Falley  Seminary.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  Conference  for  the  third  time,  and  his  rela- 
tion was  changed  to  superannuated.  This  same  year, 
on  account  of  ill-health  and  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
difliculties,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sea  air,  and  was  pastor  of  John  Street  Church 
(left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  ^,  K.  Stopford),  and 
afterwards  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  which  he  organized,  and  under  his 
administration  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected. 
His  preaching  was  both  popular  and  effective,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  great  clearness  of  statement,  force  of  argu- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  eamestne^  of  appeaL 
His  sermon  at  the  camp-meeting  held  near  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  in  1866,  may  be  very  justly  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  powerful  discourses  of  modem  times. 
Dr.  Mattison  labored  with  great  zeal  to  secure  action  by 
the  General  Conference  (of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
1848,  1852,  and  1856)  against  all  slaveholding  in  the 
Church,  but  at  length,  despairing  of  success,  he  formally 
withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch,  Nov.  1, 
1861 .  He  became  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Method- 
ist Church,  for  which  a  house  of  worship  was  built  un- 
der-his  supervision  in  Forty-first  Street.  This  church  he 
continued  to  serve  till  1865,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Jersey  City,  having  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Conference, 
in  the  fellowship  of  which  he  continued  till  death.  The 
last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 


American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  as  its  secretary. 
The  fertility  of  his  pen  was  amazing.  Believing  strong- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  pr^s  for  good  or  evil,  he  made 
free  and  constant  use  of  it  to  aid  the  one  and  oppose  the 
other.  His  publications  embraced  a  range  from  the  lit- 
tle Sunday-school  card  to  the  stately  volume,  all  in- 
tended to  aid  the  public  movement  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance, and  in  opposition  to  slavery  and  Romanism.  There 
was  too  much  in  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Mattison 
to  admit  of  a  summing  up  in  the  space  allotted  to  this 
brief  sketch.  We  need  only  say  that  to  know  him,  es- 
pecially to  know  him  well,  was  to  admire,  esteem,  and 
love  him  as  a  man,  a  friend,  a  scholar,  a  minister,  a  hero, 
a  Christian.  Bbhop  Thomson,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
writer's  memoir  of  Dr.  Mattison 's  life  (see  below),  thus 
delineates  him :  *'  Before  the  world  he  stood  as  the  able 
preacher,  the  gifted  writer,  the  stem  controversionalist, 
the  unsparing  antagonist ;  but  he  was  not  without  the 
gentler  and  more  attractive  elements  of  character.  He 
was  an  amiable,  communicative,  entertaining  compan- 
ion, a  generous  friend,  and  loving  husband  and  father. 

*  From  his  rough  heart  a  babe  conid  press 
Soft  milk  of  human  tenderness.' 

On  all  the  storms  of  his  life  were  rainbows,  but  only  hia 
intimate  friends  were  in  position  to  see  them.**  His 
first  book  was  A  Seriptural  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  a  small  volume  issued  in  1843,  and  to  which 
multum  in  parvo  was  peculiarly  applicable.  In  the  same 
year  he  began  his  publication  of  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
which  at  length  grew  into  a  small  but  piquant  monthly, 
called  at  first  The  Conservative,  and  afterwards  the  Prim- 
itive  Christian,  In  1846  he  published  a  work  on  As- 
tronomy, with  lai^  astronomical  maps — a  work  of  rare 
merit  and  popularity.  Soon  after  he  issued  his  Ele- 
mentary Astronomy,  and  in  1850  edited  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Burrett's  Geography  oftht  Heavens, 
for  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  most  competent 
astronomers  in  the  country."  In  1853  he  published  his 
High-School  Astronomy,  and  the  same  year  was  associ- 
ated with  Prof.  J.  R  Woodbury  in  bringing  out  a  music- 
book.  The  Lute  o/'Zton,  which,  becoming  widely  popular, 
led  in  a  short  time  to  an  enlarged  edition  under  the  title 
of  New  Lute  ofZion,  The  next  year  his  work  on  Spir- 
it Rappings  was  Issued,  and  had  a  large  circulation.  Li 
1856  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Perry,  on 
the  Wesleyan  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  was  pub- 
lished in  successive  pamphlets.  Three  years  later  he 
issued  another  tune-book.  Sacred  Melodies,  "  designed 
for  use  on  all  occasions  of  public  worship ;"  and  the  same 
year  also  sent  forth  his  Impending  Crisis,  a  stout  pam- 
phlet of  pungent  facts  and  impassioned  appeals  on  the 
slavery  question.  In  1864  his  Minister's  Pocket  Manual 
was  publbhed,  and  within  the  next  two  years  followed 
with  the  two  most  elaborate  theological  works  of  his 
life.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Resurrection  of  the  Body, 
books  of  superior  and  permanent  value.  During  1866 
he  published  Select  I^essons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  his  Defence  of  A  merican  Methodism,  and  in  the  next 
year  a  timely  treatise  on  Popular  A  musemenis.  The 
year  1868,  the  last  of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  busiest, 
and  the  most  prolific  of  results  in  the  line  of  authorship. 
Besides  editing  and  bringing  through  the  press  the  work 
on  Perfect  Love,  he  wrote  and  published  Mary  Ann 
Smith,  and  a  surprising  number  of  other  works  on  Ro- 
manism, from  the  tract  of  a  few  pages  to  the  heavy 
pamphlet.  He  left  an  unfinished  treatise  on  Depravity 
in  its  Relation  to  Entire  Sanctifcation,  and  the  outlines 
of  several  other  theological  works.  His  contributions 
to  the  periodical  press  were  abundant  and  able.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  poems  of  decided  merit,  and 
among  his  issues  from  the  press  were  various  Church 
and  Sunday-school  requisites.  He  composed  with  re- 
markable ease  and  rapidity,  and  seldom  rewrote  a  sen- 
tence or  even  a  word.  His  busy  life  suddenly  closed  at 
his  residence,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  a  signally  triumphant 
death,  Nov.  24, 1 868.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1869, 
p.  56  sq. ;  also  Work  Here,  Rest  Hereafter,  or  the  Ltfe 
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and  Charade  of  Rev,  Hiram  MattiMtty  D,D,f  by  Rev.  N. 
Vansant,  with  an  Introduction  by  bishop  Thomson  (New 
York,  1870, 8vo).     (N.V.) 

Mattison,  Seth,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt,,  Feb.  22, 1788;  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1805;  entered  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1810;  and  died  Oct  18, 1845,  having  preached 
with  eminent  usefulness  and  great  holiness  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  for  thirty-four  yean,— Minutes  of  Conferences^ 
iii,643. 

MattLflon,  Spencer,  A,M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Phiinfield,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
2,  1808;  was  converted  in  1825;  gradu;»teti,  with  tirst 
honors,  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt,,  in  1836 ;  joined  Troy 
Conference  the  same  year,  but  on  his  second  charge  his 
health  failed,  and  he  went  to  Georgia.  On  recoverj'  he 
spent  live  years  there  as  principal  of  Vineville  Academy, 
and  then  rejoined  the  Troy  Conference  in  1842.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  lit- 
erature ill  M'Kendree  College,  Illinois,  where  he  ppent 
six  years,  and  then  resigned  and  re-entered  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  ministr>',  but  at  the  close  of  a  year 
he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Rock  River  Seminar}', 
Mount  Morris,  lU.  His  health  again  failed,  and  he  died 
Nov.  5, 1853.  Professor  Mattison  was  an  excellent  lin- 
guist and  instmctor,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils. 
He  was  a  minister  of  fine  talents  and  uniform  piety,  and 
a  most  accomplished  Christian  gentleman.— jl/mu/e«  of 
Conferences^  v,  456.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Mattithl'ah  (Heb.  MattUhyah%  n^nnp,  g\ft  of 
Jehovah^  compare  Oeo^orop ,  Theodore ;  also  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Maitithya'hu,  ^TV^TSVyo,  1  Chron.  xv,  18, 
21;  XXV,  3,  21;  Sept.  Marro£Kiac,  but  in  Ezra  x,  43 
Ma^^a^iaQ  v.  r.  Mar^aviac ;  so  also  Marra^ioc,  1 
Mace,  ii,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  25,  26)  the  name  of  three  or  four 
men  in  the  Old  Test  and  of  one  or  two  (Auth.  Vers. 
"MatUthias")  in  the  New.  See  also  Mattathah; 
Matthew;  Matthias,  etc;  and  especially  Matta- 

THIAS. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Levite  Jeduthun,  appointed 
by  Da^-id  chief  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Temple 
musicians  (1  Chron.  xxv,  8,  21).  B.C.  1014.  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  Levitical  wardens 
who  were  assigned  to  the  performance  of  the  sacred  an- 
thems on  the  removal  of  the  sacred  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  XV,  18, 21 ;  xvi,  6).     B.C.  cir.  1043. 

2.  An  Israelite  of  the  "sons"  (residents)  of  Nebo, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Ezra  X,  43).  Ra459.  He  was  possibly  identical  with 
No.  4. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Shallum,  a  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  who  had  charge  of  the  baked  offerings  of  the 
Temple  on  the  re-establbhment  after  the  exile  (1  Chron. 
ix,81).     B.C.cir.440. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  chief  Israelites)  who 
supported  Ezra  on  the  right  hand  while  reading  the 
hiw  to  the  people  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  viii,  4).  RC. 
cir.  410. 

5.  A  person  named  in  Luke  iii,  26  as  the  son  of  Semei, 
among  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Jesus ;  but  as  no  such 
name  appears  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Test., 
and  would  here  unduly  protract  the  interval  limited  by 
other  intimations  of  the  generations,  it  is  probably  in- 
terpolated from  No.  6.  (See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos, 
of  the  GospelSf  p.  16.) 

6.  The  son  of  Amos  and  father  of  Joseph,  amons:  the 
maternal  ancestry  of  Jesus  after  the  close  of  the  O.-Test 
genealogy  (Luke  iii,  25).     B.C.  post  406. 

Mattock,  an  old  English  name  for  an  agricultural 
implement  like  a  pickaxe  with  a  wide  point,  for  gntb- 
bing  up  and  digging  out  roots  and  stones,  is  the  render- 
ing adopted  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  for  three  Hebrew  words. 
"''?^?  (mcwfer',  an  instmment  for  dressing  or  pmning  a 
vineyard ;  occurs  only  in  Isa.  vii,  25)  denotes  a  tceeding- 


hook  or  hoe;  ni$';in^  (machareshah\  1  Sam.  xiii,  20) 
and  ro^np  (machare'shethf  «  share,"  1  Sam.  xiii,  20) 
are  the  names  of  two  agricultural  cutting  instrumeots 
(for  they  needed  sharpening  by  a  smith),  one  of  whicfi  b 
perhaps  an  ordinary  hoe  and  the  other  a  pidxixe  (fioa 
Unn,  to  scrape;  but  the  plur.  of  one  is  rridl^rr;,  ma- 
chareshoth't  "  mattocks,'*  1  Sam.  xiii,  21).  See  Pijocgh. 
3*^11  (che'rebj  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6 ;  elsewhere  usoaDj  a 
"sword")  signifies  any  sharp  instmment,  as  a  knife, 
d«ggej^»  chisel ;  and  possibly  a  spade  in  the  passage  ia 
question  (marg.  "maul").  'The  tool  used  in  Arabia  Ux 
loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr  {Descr,  de 
VA  rabie,  p.  137),  answers  generally  to  our  mattock  or 
grubbing-axe  (Lioudon,  Anryr/o;>.  of  O'ardeimtff,  p.  617; 
Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  100),  L  e.  a  single-headed  pickaxe, 
the  sarculus  simplezy  as  opposed  to  bicomisj  of  F*aUadius 
(/>«  Re  Rust,  i,  43).  The  ancient  Egyptian  hoe  was  of 
wood,  and  answered  for  hoe,  spade,  and  mattock.  Tbe 
blade  was  inserted  in  or  through  the  handle,  and  tbe 


Ancient  Egyptian  Hoes. 


two  were  attached  about  the  centre  by  a  twisted  rope. 
See  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  16, 18,  abridgm.;  oomp. 
Her.  ii,  14.    See  AoRicinLTURic 

Maturin,  Charles  Robert,  an  Irish  divine,  was 
bom  in  1782,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. Though  popular  as  a  pulpit  orator,  the  income 
from  his  living— the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Irish 
metropolis — was  inadequate  to  his  support,  and  he  tarr>- 
ed  aside  to  secidar  literar>'  enterprises.  He  secured  spe- 
cial distinction  as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  died  in 
1825.  Says  a  contemporar>',  "  The  genius  of  Maturin 
wais  great,  bnt  it  was  not  always  under  the  control  of  a 
pure  taste."  He  published  a  collection  of  his  Sermtms, 
besides  many  secular  works,  several  of  which  were  first 
brought  out  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dennis  Jasper 
Murphy. 

Matutinal.    See  Matins. 

Maubume  or  Momboir,  Jean,  an  ascetic  Bel- 
gian author,  was  bom  at  Brussels  about  1460.  After 
having  studied  grammar  and  music  at  the  cathedral 
school  of  Utrecht,  he  joined  the  regular  canons  of  Mont- 
Saint-Agn^s,  a  famous  monastery  near  ZwoU,  and  was 
employed  in  different  positions  in  the  congregation  of 
Windesham.  The  publication  of  his  first  work,  Rosehtm 
Spirituale,  gave  Maubume  great  renown,  and  induced 
Nicholas  de  Hacqueville,  first  president  of  the  Pkrlia- 
raent  of  Paris,  to  invite  him  to  France  (1497),  to  refoTn 
the  regular  canons  of  the  kingdom.  Maubume  gladly 
heeded  the  call,  and  restored  order  to  the  abbeys  of 
Saint- Severin,  of  Cysoing,  of  Saint-Euvert  d^Orleana, 
and  of  Saint-Martin  de  Neveis ;  but  he  attached  him- 
self more  particularly  to  that  of  Livri,  of  which  he  wat 
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c^cted  prior  (Nov^  1500),  then  regular  abbot  by  the 
resignation  of  Nicholas  de  HacqueviUe  in  hia  favor 
(Jan^  1502).  The  zeal  of  Mauburoe  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  order;  he  was  interested  in  that  of  Benedict, 
and  labored  much  fur  the  reformation  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Ch^zal,  which  served  as  a  model  to  the  houses 
of  Saint-Vanne  and  Saint-Maur.  Taken  ill  in  conse- 
quenc«  of  the  fatigue  caused  by  his  religious  labors,  he 
was  carried  to  Paris,  and  died  there  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 503.  He  included  among  hb  friends  Saint- 
Francois  de  Ptule,  Geoffroi  de  Boussard,  chancellor  of 
N6tre-Dame  of  Paris ;  the  bishop  Louis  Pinel,  Pierre  de 
Bruges,  and  probably  Erasmus,  who  addressed  several 
letters  to  him.  His  principal  works  are,  Rosetum  extr- 
cituum  spirituaUum  et  tacrarum  m^titcUionum  (Bale, 
1491,  et  aL).  ""This  book,*"  says  Crenoe,  **is  the  first 
where  some  passages  of  the  Imilation  have  been  intro- 
duced and  given  under  the  name  of  Keropis  :**—  Vetutto- 
rium  investiffotorium  sanctorum  canomci  ordiuiSf  a  his- 
torical manuscript  which  appears  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
that  of  Buschius,  and  in  which  Maubume  again  attrib- 
utes to  Kempis  the  book  Qui  tequitus  me  of  the  Jmita- 
turn.  We  find  in  the  ancient  Gallia  Christiana  (u  vii, 
col  281-282)  two  letteri  addressed  to  this  priest  by  Eras- 
mus, and  written  at  Paris.  See  Swurt,  A  (kena  Belgicm, 
p.  447 ;  Mastelyn,  NecroL  ViritHs  ValliSy  p.  121 ;  Sander, 
BibUotk,  Belffica ;  Gallia  Christiana,  vii,  836-839 ;  Mo- 
reri.  Grand  Diet,  Hist,  s.  v. ;  Paquot,  MimoireSj  voL  iiL 
— Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Maadnlt,  Miciiei^,  a  learned  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Vire,  Normandy,  in  1644.  While  still  young 
he  entered  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oratorians,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  studied  the  classics;  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  instructing  the  country  peo- 
ple. The  study  of  the  Bible  occupied  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  possessed  a  great  variety  of  knowledge, 
understood  Greek  well,  also  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  ob- 
tained many  prizes  in  the  academical  competitions  of 
Rouen  and  Caen.  He  died  at  Paris  January  19, 1709. 
Of  3[auduit*s  works  we  have  Traits  de  religion  contrt 
les  Athies,  les  Deistes  et  les  nouveaux  Pyrrhoniens  (Par. 
1677,  12mo);  the  2d  edition  (1698)  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged : ~ A^«/an^  de  diver ses  poesies;  divises  en 
/  V  livres  (Lyons ;  the  edition  of  1723, 12mo,  is  prefera- 
ble on  account  of  the  additions  to  it).  We  find  in  this 
a  well- written  preface  on  the  good  use  of  poetry : — Dis- 
sertation  sur  U  sujet  de  la  goutte,  avec  le  moyen  de  Venga- 
rantir  (Paris,  1687, 1689, 12mo) :— Analyse  des  Epitres 
de  SctirU  Paul  et  des  Epitres  canoniques^  avec  des  disser- 
tationes  sur  les  endroits  difficHes  (Paris,  1691,  2  vols. 
]2mo ;  reprinted  in  1702)  :^ Analyse  de  VEvanfjile  selon 
Vordre  historique  de  la  concorde  (Paris,  1694,  3  vols. 
12mo,  et  aL).  This  work,  to  which  the  author  devoted 
nearly  all  his  life,  has  had  many  editions  (later  editions, 
Malines,  1821, 7  vols.  12mo;  Paris,  1843-44, 4  vols.  8vo) : 
-^Anabfse  des  Actes  des  Apdtres  (Paris,  1697,  2  \i»l8. 
]2mo): — Meditations  pour  une  retraite  ecclesiastigue  de 
dix  jours  (Lyons,  17i^,  12mo).  Mauduit  also  left,  in 
MS.,  Analyse  de  I* Apocalypse  and  Traduction  complete 
cAf  Nouveau  Testament,  See  Mercure  de  France,  May, 
1709 ;  MoT^ri,  Diet.  Hist,  s.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Bioyr, 
GhUralCf  s.  v. 

Mauennann,  Frahz  Laur,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Neuzelle  in  1780 ;  entered 
the  priesthood  in  1797,  and,  aRer  filling  various  posi- 
tions, was  in  1825  made  chaplain  to  the  royal  house  of 
Saxony,  and  in  1827  pneses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Consistory  of  the  kingdom.  In  1842  he  was  made 
bbhop  of  Rome  and  confessor  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
Later  he  became  apostolic  vicar.  He  died  in  October, 
1845. — Regetisburger  Real-Eneyklopadie,  s,  v. 

Maul  or  Mall  is  an  old  name  for  a  hammer  or 
mallet,  and  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the  Heb.  y^t^ 
(mephits't  only  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv,  18;  but  kindred  b 
]»D^,  moppets', "  battle-axe,"  Jer.  li,  20 ;  both  from  ]'!IB 


or  V(3,  to  hrecdk  in  pieces),  a  war-cbtb,  snch  as  was  an- 
ciently in  common  use,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
mace  as  a  sign  of  authority.  **  Probably  such  was  that 
which  b  said  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles 
Martel,  The  mace  b  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still 
in  use  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parts 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i,  55).  In  their  Euro^ 
pean  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the  use  they 
made  of  the  mace  (Knollys,//tf^.o/*M«  TurksY  (Smith). 
Various  kinds  of  mace  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, either  with  or  without  a  ball  at  the  end  to  give 
weight  to  the  blow,  and  generally  with  a  guard  at  the 
handle.  The  curved  club  or  throw-stick,  the  Arabian 
lissdn  or  ^  tongue,"  b  a  very  general  Oriental  weapon. 


Ancient  Tbrow-sticks;  1,Bg3rptian;  9,Ae8jrian. 


Among  the  Australians,  thb  implement  b  yet  a  formid- 
able one,  called  the  boomei-ang.  Unmistakable  traces 
of  its  use  occur  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg,  i,  365;  Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p. 
134-6).    See  Armor. 

Maolbronn,  originally  a  Gstercian  convent  in  the 
bishopric  of  Spiers,  was  founded  by  bbhop  Ciunther  of 
Spiers,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  him  by  Walther  von 
Lomersheim  in  1148,  previously  infested  with  robbers. 
The  convent  soon  became  very  rich,  partly  through  do- 
nations, and  partly  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
monks.  It  was  at  first  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  by  Frederick  I  and  other  emperors,  but  in  the 
I4th  century  was  placed  under  that  of  the  Palatinate.  In 
1504  it  was  conquered  by  duke  Ulrich  of  WUrtemberg, 
and  when  the  Reformation  commenced,  it  was  appoint- 
ed by  him  for  the  monks  of  bb  province  who  wbhed  to 
remain  Roman  Catholics;  duke  Christopher,  in  1557, 
took  this  also  from  them,  appointed  an  evangelical  ab- 
bot, and  establbbed  a  school  in  it.  It  is  yet  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  minor  theological  seminaries.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  building,  i.  e.  the  church,  clois- 
ters, entrance-hall,  and  refectory,  are  considered  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  German  Gothic  architecture. 

The  place  has  become  renowned  in  the  annab  of  Prot- 
estantbm  by  its  connection  with  two  important  trans- 
actions, the  Colloquium  Maulbrunnense,  in  1564,  and  the 
Formula  Afaulbrunnensis,  in  1576. 

(1.)  The  introduction  of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate 
by  duke  Frederick  HI  after  1560,  and  in  particular  the 
publication  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechbro  in  1563,  pro- 
voked great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  authorities,  and  especially  duke  Christopher  of 
WUrtemberg,  Wolfgang  of  Ptudzneuburg,  and  margrave 
Charles  of  Baden,  vainly  endeavored  to  heal  the  dissen- 
sion by  means  of  a  colloquy  held  between  the  theol<»- 
gians  of  the  Palatinate  and  WUrtemberg  at  Maulbronn 
in  1564.  The  elector  of  the  Palatinate  was  accompanied 
by  hb  court  preacher,  M.  Michael  DiUer,  and  the  theo- 
logbns  Dr.  Peter  Bot|uin,  Caspar  Olevian,  Zacharias 
Ursinus,  and  Peter  Dathenins;  also  the  church  counsel- 
lor Thomas  Erastus,  chancellor  Dr.  Eheim,  and  notary 
Wilhelm  XyUnder,  professor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg. 
The   representatives   of  WUrtemberg   were  Valeatio 
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Vanidaa,  abbot  of  Maulbronn,  Johannes  Brenz,  provost 
of  Stuttgardy  Jacob  Andrei,  provost  and  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  Dietrich  Schuepf,  professor 
at  Tubingen,  and  the  court  preacher  Balthasar  Bidem- 
bach ;  also  as  notary,  Lucas  Osiander,  then  preacher  at 
Stuttgard,  and  as  civil  counsellors  chancellor  John  Fess- 
ler  and  vice-chancellor  Jerome  Gerhard.  The  colloquy 
lasted  from  April  10th  to  April  15th.  Chancellor  Eheim, 
in  his  opening  speech,  invited  the  theologians,  since  the 
object  of  the  conference  was  to  heal  their  dissensions,  to 
avoid  all  merely  human  views  and  arguments,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  points  of  controversy.  Yet,  instead  of  treat- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  their 
chief  point  of  difference,  the  theologians  at  once  launch- 
ed into  arguments  conceraing  the  ubiquity,  or,  as  An- 
dreii  termed  it,  the  maje$tas  wtUo  loco  circumicripta,  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  Thus  all  possibility  of  harmony 
was  at  once  destroyed.  During  eight  sessions  this  same 
question  was  discussed  without  either  party  coming  any 
nearer  to  the  views  of  the  other.  The  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  particular  Boquin,  Oleviai^,  and 
Ursin,  partly  denied  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  partly  refuted 
their  opponents  by  the  Scriptures,  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  by  an  expose  of  the  errors  into  which  these  princi- 
ples must  lead.  Those  of  WUrtemberg  tried  especially 
to  defend  the  idea  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  from 
misapprehension  and  misrepresentation,  and  treated  it 
as  a  necessary  consequ^ce  of  unto  personaUs  and  the 
commumcatio  idiomatutn;  they  rejected  the  accusation 
of  mixing  up  the  two  natures,  and  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  making  a  mere  man  of  Christ.  As  the  others 
asked  whether,-  in  this  view,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
considered  as  omnipresent  even  in  the  womb,  AndreR, 
who  was  spokesman  of  the  WUrtemberg  party,  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  possession  and  the  use  of  the 
attribute,  and  asserted  that  Christ  could  not  have  been 
omnipresent  in  the  womb,  but  only  became  so  actually 
after  his  ascension — a  view  which  the  Heidelberg  the- 
ologians rejected  as  contrary  to  reason  and  unsupported 
by  Scripture, 

At  the  last  two  sittings,  finally,  the  question  of  the 
Eucharist  was  discussed,  as  the  princes  wished  that  the 
two  parties  should  seek  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
concerning  this  important  point,  leaving  aside  all  Chris- 
tological  questions.  Yet,  after  a  very  few  speeches,  the 
question  of  ubiquity  was  again  started,  this  time  by  the 
Reformed  theologians,  and  the  discussion  receded  to  its 
original  ground.  The  colloquy  how  came  to  a  close. 
The  protocols  were  compared  and  signed,  and  the  two 
parties  separated,  each  holding  as  firmly  to  its  own 
views  as  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  considering  itself 
as  having  obtained  the  advantage.  In  spite  of  the 
promise  of  secrecy,  the  Heidelberg  theologians  boasted 
of  having  silenced  their  opponents,  claiming  even  that 
duke  Christopher  himself  was  now  more  inclined  to 
their  doctrines.  The  WUrtemberg  party  would  not 
brook  this,  and  Brenz  wrote  an  account  of  the  colloquy, 
denying  the  statements  of  the  Heidelbergians,  which 
was  at  first  circulated  privately,  and  was  finally  print- 
ed in  the  same  year  under  the  title  Epitome  coUoquii 
Mauibrurmensis  inter  tkeologos  HeideBferffenses  et  Wur- 
tembergenaes  de  C<ma  Domini  et  Majestate  ChritH,  and 
also  a  Wahrkq/iiffer  u.  grUndlicher  Bericht  v,  d,  Ge- 
sprachf  etc.,  gesteUi  durch  d,  WUrttembergiachen  Theolo- 
gen  (Frankfort,  1564,  4to);  in  these  works  he  accuse<l 
his  adversaries  of  having  had  recourse  to  sophistry,  and, 
when  they  found  it  impossible  longer  to  defend  their 
views,  to  have  caused  the  colloquy  to  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Heidelberg  answered  by  the  Epitome  coUoq. 
Maulbr,  cum  responaione  Palatinorttm  ad  epit,  Wur^ 
temb.  (Heidelberg,  1565, 4to),  and  published  at  the  same 
time  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  which  was  followed 
up  by  the  opposite  party  with  a  new  edition  of  the  pro- 
tocols, "without  changes  or  addition^'  (Tubing.  1666, 
4to).     Both  parties  now  accused  each  other  of  interpo- 


lating the  protocols.  The  theologians  of  Wittenb^ 
were  also  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  as  duke  ClmaUiplMr 
submitted  to  them  the  protocols  of  Maulbronn  and  tbe 
De  Majettate  Christi  of  Andrei  and  Brenz,  both  of  vfaidi 
they  severely  condemned.  The  dispute  lasted  for  8e%  - 
eral  years.  It  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  wise  and 
Christian  efforts  of  elector  Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Aii|e>- 
burg  in  1566.  See  Osiander,  Histor,  eccL  ceat.  xrt^ 
c  59,  p.  791 ;  Strove,  Pjalz.  A'.  BiK  p.  149  »q.;  Hoe- 
pinian,  Bi$t,  sacr,  U  ii. ;  Arnold,  UftparU  K,  Hist,  cent. 
xvi,  §  17,  p.  14 ;  Satder,  Getck,  A  Berzogtk.  WMriem- 
berg,  iv,  207  iq.;  Planck,  Geschickie  d,  ProL  I^ekrbeffr. 
vol  V,  pt.  ii,  p.  4«7  sq.;  Ueppe,  GescJL  des  deifUek,  Pm- 
test,  ii,  71  sq.;  Klunzinger,  D.  BeligtonsgespracA  zm  M. 
{Zeitschr.f,  histor.  Theolog.  1849,  i,  166  »q.);  Lebtm  k. 
ausgewdhUe  Schrifi.  d.  Voter,  etc,  cL  reform.  KircA€ 
(Elberfeld,  1857,  p.  260). 

(2.)  Another  conference,  held  twelve  Temrw  later  at 
Maulbronn,  between  theologians  from  Wurtember^  Ba- 
den, and  Henneberg,  seeing  a  better  result.  Tbe  theo- 
logians were  L.  C^iander,  Balthasar,  Bidcrahacb,  pro- 
vost of  Stuttgard,  Abel  Scberdinger,  court  preacher  d 
Henneberg,  Pet<*r  Strecker,  pastor  at  Suhl,  aod  aooie 
others.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  disruM  a 
formula  of  union  drawn  np  by  Osiander  and  Bidemhach. 
The  meeting  took  place  Jan.  19, 1576,  and  the  formula 
itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  foremnner  of  the 
Formula  Concordia,  received  the  name  of  F^ormda 
Maulbrunnensis,  In  the  early  part  of  February  it  was 
sent,  together  with  an  address  by  count  George  £meA 
of  Henneberg,  to  the  elector  August  of  Saxony,  who  re^ 
ceived  also  about  the  same  time  the  so-called  Suabtan 
and  Saxon  formula  of  duke  Julius  of  Brunswick.  Tbe 
elector  submitted  them  both  to  Andrei,  who  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  formula  of  Maulbronn  was  the 
most  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  difii^ent 
parties.  Yet  in  the  conference  held  at  Torgait,  Slay  ^ 
Andrei  consented  to  use  nominally  the  other  formula  m 
a  basis,  but  took  good  care  to  include  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  Maulbronn  formula  into  the  so-called  Book 
of  Torgau.  See  H utter.  Concord,  cone  p.  306  sq.;  Osi- 
ander, Bist,  EccL  cent,  xvi,  lib.  iv,  pt.  iii,  p.  866;  Planck, 
Gesch,  d,  protest,  Lehrbegr,  vi,  428;  Heppe,  Gesck,  *L 
luth,  Concordienformel,  1868,  p.  73  sq. 

(3.)  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1576),  still  aiioth- 
er  meeting  was  held  at  Maulbronn,  in  which  Heerbrand, 
Schnepf,  Magirus,  Bidembach,  L.  Osiander,  Diets,  Scher- 
dinger,  and  Strecker  took  part.  Its  object  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  Book  of  Torgau,  and  it  ended  in  expreasini^  its 
approbation  of  it  as  a  whole.  See  Heppe,  Gesck.  d. 
luth,  Concordienformely  p.  120  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Estc^ 
iWop.  U,  178  sq.     (J.N. P.) 

Maulmont  (or  Malmont),  Jeah  db,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  was  bom  in  Limousin,  in  the  16th  centurTt 
of  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  possessed  one  of  the 
baronies  of  Limousin,  the  chateau  of  Maumont.     Of  his 
personal  history  but  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  principal  of  the  College  of  Saint-Michel,  otherwise 
called  Chanac,  which  had  been  founded  in  1530  by  the 
Pompadour  house  for  the  Limousin  students.    Accord- 
ing to  La  Croix  du  Maine,  *^  Maulmont  was  a  very 
learned  man,  master  of  many  languages,  especiaUy  the 
Greek,  a  great  theologian,  and  a  prolific  orator.**    He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Scaliger.     Many  of  his 
contemporaries  have  pretended  that  he  was  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  Plutaroh  which  bears  the 
name  of  Amyot;  thb  assertion  has  been  refuted  by  La 
Monnoye  in  a  note  on  VA  nti-Bailkt  of  Menage.    We 
have  of  Maulmont's  works,  Les  (Euvres  de  Saint  Justin, 
philosophe  et  martyr  (Paris,  1538,  foL):— i>»  Histoires 
et  Ckroniques  du  Monde,  tirees  font  du  gros  vohme  de 
Jean  Zonare,  auteur  Byzantm,  que  de  pbtsieurs  autret 
scripteurs  Bebreux  et  Grecs,  avec  annotations  (PariN 
1563,  foL) : — /^e*  graves  et  saintes  remontrances  de  tern- 
pereur  Ferdinand  au  pope  Pie  IV  sur  le  Coneile  de 
Trtnte  (Paris,  1563,  8vo) : — Beinontrances  Ckritiennes 
en  forme  d'epitre  a  la  reiiie  cPAngieterre,  trtuL  du  Latin 
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de  Hiirotme  Oseriatj  iveaque  Portuffolois  (Paris,  1658, 
8vo).  The  same  author  has  written  in  Italian  a  life  of 
Rene  de  Birague,  chancellor  of  France,  who  died  in  1588, 
and  the  GaUia  Christiana  quotes  it  as  a  correct  and  use- 
ful work.  See  La  Croix  du  Maine  et  Du  Verdier,  Bibliotk, 
Franfoises ;  Goujet,  Biblioth.  FranfoiteSf  voL  xii ;  Gai- 
Ua  Christiana,  vi,  571. — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale, 
voL  xxxiv,  s.  V. 

Maunday  Thursday,  also  known  under  the  term 
Dies  C<£N^  Dominica  (q.  v.),  is  the  name  given  to 
the  Thursday  b^ore  Faster.  The  origin  of  this  name 
is  Dies  nuxtutati — mandate  Thursday;  either  from  the 
commandment  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  h'ls  disciples 
to  commemorate  the  sacrament  of  bis  supper,  which  he 
instituted  on  this  day  (hence  also  called  dies  partis^  day 
of  bread ;  and  dies  litcis,  day  of  light) ;  or  because  on 
this  day  our  Saviour  washed  his  disciples*  feet,  and  gave 
them  commandment  to  follow  his  example.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  the  Saxon  mand,  which  means  a  basket,  and 
subsequently  any  gift  or  offering  contained  in  the  bas- 
ket. On  this  day  penitents  who  had  been  put  out  of 
the  Church  on  Ash- Wednesday  were  readmitted.  There 
was  also  a  general  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
which  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  was  connected. 
Candidates  for  baptism  publicly  recited  the  Creed.  The 
origin  of  this  practice  is  generally  referred  to  the  7th 
century,  but  Riddle  {Christian  Antiquities^  p.  669)  con- 
tends that  **  it  appears  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  in- 
stitution."   Sec  Pkdilavium. 

Matmoir,  Juliek,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bom  Oct.  1, 1606,  in  the  province  of  Saint-Georges 
de  Reinthembault,  diocese  of  Rennesi  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  La  Fl^he.  A  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Quimper  was  offered  him,  bat  he 
preferred  to  preach,  and  accordingly  entered  the  min- 
istfy.  He  studied  the  dialect  of  BritUny,  began  to 
travel  over  the  country,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in 
his  preaching  that  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  resume  the  career  of  teaching,  which 
he  followed  at  Tours.  After  having  been  ordained  at 
Nevers,  he  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  life,  accord- 
ing to  a  vow  that  he  had  made,  to  the  evangelization 
of  Brittany.  For  forty-two  consecutive  yean  Maunoir 
labored  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  project.  Un- 
moved by  the  injury  and  violence  with  which  his  devo- 
tion was  often  repaid,  accepting  or  imposing  on  himself 
the  rudest  privations,  travelling  on  foot,  with  a  wallet  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carrying  only  the  clothing  and  nour- 
ishment absolutely  indispensable,  he  visited  succeasii'ely 
and  repeatedly  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of 
ComovaiUe  and  Leon,  the  islands  of  Ouessant,  of  Mo- 
Ifene,  of  Sizein,  etc,  without  mentioning  a  great  number 
of  localities  in  the  other  dioceses  of  Brittany,  and  every- 
where his  preaching  was  attended  with  success.  He 
died  Jan.  28, 1683,  at  Pl^vin,  near  Guincamp.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  desire,  he  was  buried  like  a 
pauper,  but  later  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
church  of  Plevin.  With  the  triple  object  in  view  of 
understanding  thoroughly  a  language  so  indispensable 
to  himself,  of  purifying  it  from  the  mixed  dialect  used 
by  the  preachers  of  the  times,  and  of  generalizing  the 
learning  of  the  language,  Maunoir  aided  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  Quimper  and  of  Morlaix,  where 
the  language  of  Brittany  was  generally  used.  The  same 
morives  actuated  him  in  the  composition  of  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  country :  Canticon  spirituel  hac  instructio- 
non  pro/etabl  emt  quisqui  an  hent  da  vont  d'ar  barados 
(Quimper) :  — Kita  S,  Corentini,  Aremorid ;  Cosopeti 
(Quimper,  1685,  12mo,  et  al.) ;  far  from  being  written 
in  Latin,  as  father  Southwell  and  Le  Long  have  sup- 
posed, this  life  b  composed  of  766  Breton  verses:— L« 
Temple  consaeri  a  la  passion  de  Jesus-Christy  in  Breton, 
prose  and  verse  (Quimper,  1679, 1686,  8vo)  i—Le  saeri 
College  de  Jitui  divisi  en  cinq  dassesj  ou  ton  enseigne  en 


langue  Armorique  les  lemons  Chritieimes,  avee  les  trots 
clefs  pour  y  entrer.  These  and  other  works  of  this  char- 
acter are  curious  in  a  philological  point  of  view  as  mon- 
uments of  the  changes  in  the  Breton  language.  A  very 
competent  judge,  M.  de  la  Villemarque,  has  given  the 
following  opinion :  **  Bom  in  the  French  part  of  Brit- 
tany, father  Maunoir  was  shocked  by  the  mdeness  of 
certain  sounds  in  the  Breton  language.  In  order  to 
soften  them,  he  suppressed  or  modified  certain  signs 
necessary  for  preserving  the  primitive  significaUon  of 
the  wotds,  and  for  showing  their  etymology,  deriva- 
tion, and  affinities.  The  expressions  thus  disfigured,  of 
which  he  makes  use  tn  his  works,  prevailed  in  the  18th 
century,  and  he  left  an  orthography  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples or  method,  an  orthography  ad  libitum,  which  has 
very  properly  been  abandoned,  since  Le  Pelletier  has 
substituted  the  ancient  Breton  orthography  in  his  />to 
tionnaire.  See  Boschet,  Le  Parfait  Missionnaire,  ou  la 
vieduP,  Julien  Maunoir  (Paris,  1697, 12mo) ;  Lobineau, 
Vie  des  Saints,  etc,  de  Bretagne,  v,  2^187 ;  G.  Leroux, 
Recu^  des  vertus  et  des  miracles  du  P,  Julien  Maunoir 
(Quimper,  1716, 12mo) ;  La  Villemarque,  Essai  sur  Vms- 
toire  die  la  Langue  Bretonne,  at  the  head  of  his  edition 
of  the  Diet,  Frangais' Breton  de  Le  Gomdec  (St.  Brieuc^ 
1847, 4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GSniraie,  voL  xxxiv,  8.v. 

Maupas  dn  Tour,  Henri  Caughon  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1600  at  the  chateau  of  Cosaon,  near 
Rheims.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  had  for  his  godfather  king  Henry  IV,  and  was 
scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected  ab- 
bot of  Saint-Denis  of  Rheims,  with  a  regular  benefice. 
In  1686  he  founded  there  the  society  of  Saint  Genevieve. 
He  next  became  chief  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Rheims, 
then  first  chaplain  to  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  in 
1641  was  finajly  elected  bishop  of  Puy,  whence  he  was 
transferred  in  1661  to  the  see  of  Evreux.  In  the  fol- 
lowuig  year,  being  called  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  beatifi- 
cation of  Fran9ob  de  Sales,  he  was  chosen  assistant  pre- 
late to  the  pontifical  throne.  January  14, 1667,  he  found- 
ed a  seminary  at  Evreux,  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1680, 
and  died  at  Evreux  August  12  of  the  same  year.  Of 
his  works  we  have  Vie  de  Mme.  de  Chantal  (Paris,  1644, 
4to)  >—Viede  saint  Francois  de  Sales  (Paris,  1657, 4to) : 
— Oraisonfunebre  de  saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1661, 
4to):— iSTta/tito^ywocforMX  (Evreux,  1664, 1665, 8vo).  See 
Gallia  Christiana,  vols,  ii  and  xi ;  Le  Brasseur,  Hist,  du 
Diocese  ^Evreux. — Hoefer,  Aomp.  Biog.  Gherale,  vol 
xxxiv,  8.  V. 

Maupin,  Milton,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Campbell  County,  Ten- 
nessee, Dec  24, 1829.  He  wiA  educated  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Virginia ;  was  licensed  to  preach  about 
the  year  1849 ;  and  was  engaged  for  two  or  three  years 
teaching  school  and  preaching  in  the  local  relation.  He 
went  to  California  in  1852,  and  in  1853  joined  the  Pa- 
cific Conference,  California.  In  1856  he  returned  to 
Tennessee ;  in  1859  joined  the  Ilolston  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  Grayson  Circuit,  in  Western  Virginia ; 
in  1800  to  Newport  Circuit;  in  1861  to  Maynardsviile 
Circuit  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  a 
missionary  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
States  army ;  but,  as  the  regiment  was  disbanded  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  returned  home,  and  was  with- 
out regular  work  until  1866,  when  he  was  appointe<l  to 
Knox  and  Maynardsviile  Circuit.  In  1867  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Trinity  Conference,  Texas,  and  appointed  in 
1869  to  Gainesville  Circuit;  in  1871  to  Decatur  Mission, 
where  he  finished  his  life  and  ministry,  April  1,1871. 
He  was  faithful  to  hb  calling  while  his  strength  lasted. 
'*  He  left  the  aroma  of  a  good  name,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  went  to  his  rest.^ —Minutes  of  the  M,  E.  Church 
South,  1871. 

MauT  (St.),  Congregation  of.  The  Benedic- 
tines afford  the  only  example  of  a  monastic  order  which, 
afler  declining  from  an  originally  high  posidon,  and  af- 
ter remaining,  so  to  speak,  dead  for  two  centuries,  re- 
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vived  and  took  again  a  leading  place  in  the  Church  by 
its  activity  and  learning. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Order  of  Benedictines  had  lost  much  of  their  influence. 
The  convents  had  become  too  wealthy,  and  the  monks, 
instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  study  and  religious 
exercises,  were  entirely  given  up  to  idleness  and  worldly 
enjoyments.  This  state  of  things  continued  through 
the  ieth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  a  re- 
form took  place  in  the  Convent  of  St-Vannes,  near  Ver- 
dun, under  the  influence  of  Didier  de  la  Conr,  and  it  was 
soon  imitated  by  the  formerly  renowned  convents  of 
Moyenmoutier  and  S^nones.  Clement  YIII  confirmed 
the  organization  of  this  Congregation  de  8.  Konn^t,  which 
produced  some  distinguished  men,  among  them  Dom 
Calmet  and  Dom  Cellier.  In  1614  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  Benedic- 
tine convents  throughout  the  country  should  connect 
themselves  with  SuVannes;  the  general  chapter  of  the 
congregation,  however,  was  afraid  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  such  extended  power.  In  1618, 
however,  Dom  Benard,  one  of  the  monks  of  St,  Vannes 
who  had  been  employed  in  reforming  other  convents,  ob- 
tained from  Louis  XIII  authority  to  establish  a  congrega- 
tion, which  when  organized  took  the  name  of  St.  Maur. 
for  fear  of  awakening  jealousy  if  it  took  that  of  any  par- 
ticular convent.  This  congregation  was  confirmed  bv 
Gregory  XV  in  1621,  and  by  Urban  VIII  in  1627.  The 
first  convent  subjected  by  Benard  to  the  new  regula- 
tions was  that  of  the  Blancs-Manteaux  at  Paris.  Soon 
a  number  of  others  joined  it.  In  1652  they  counted 
forty  convents;  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century' 
their  number  reached  180,  divided  into  six  provinces. 
The  most  important  of  all  these  establishments  was  the 
convent  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  near  Paris.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  general  of  the  order,  was  endowed  with 
episcopal  authority,  and  possessed  a  library  particularly 
rich  in  ancient  MSS.  Its  statutes,  drawn  up  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  strict  morality,  intellect- 
ual pursuits,  and  great  jeaming  of  its  members,  gained 
universal  respect  for  the  congregation.  Amid  the  loose- 
ness of  morals  which  then  prevailed  among  the  French 
clergy,  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  belongs  to  the  few 
exceptions  which  reflect  honor  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  confession  of  a  Romanist  writer,  they 
are  perhaps  the  only  order  in  the  history  of  convents  of 
which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that,  conscious  of  sennng  higher  and  universal  interests, 
they  remained  entire  strangers  to  all  persecutions  both 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Galilean  clergy. 

To  secure  a  high  degre^  of  scholarship  among  the  Con- 
gregation, the  first  general,  Dom  Tarilfe,  carefully  pre- 
pared a  scheme  of  studies ;  and  as  early  as  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  congregation  counted  a  large  num- 
l>er  of  dbtinguished  men.  Their  labors  were  promptly 
directed  to  the  gathering  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  convents  belonging  to  the  congregation,  and  to  that 
of  the  saints.  These  researches  soon  led  them  into  pa- 
leological  and  diplomatic  works.  The  finished  educa- 
tion given  to  the  novices  required  a  large  number  of  new 
books  or  improved  reprints  of  old  ones,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  onler  of  the  superiors  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. Thus  arose  a  large  number  of  very  impor- 
tant and  valuable  works.  They  treat  of  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  but  especially  of  the  history  of  France  and 
of  the  Church.  The  most  distinguinhed  among  the 
monks  were  intnisted  with  the  editorship,  and  the  oth- 
ers were  employed  in  gathering  the  materials,  or  making 
up  some  particular  part  of  it :  if  one  of  them  died  before 
his  task  was  complete,  another  took  his  place,  and  con- 
tinued it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  learning. 
No  other  onler  ever  made  the  same  use  of  its  riches : 
they  bought  the  rarest  MSS.  and  books,  made  journeys 
to  vUit  foreign  libraries  and  to  establish  relations  with 
foreign  savans.  Their  publications  also  possessed  an 
outward  finish  previously  unknown  in  typography. 
Their  religious  independence  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 


they  remained  in  friendly  relation  with  the  redaaea  «l 
Port  Royal  (q.  v.),  and  suffered  perMcutioo  for  their  re- 
fusal to  endorse  the  bull  Unigemhu  (q.  v.),  and  tl»ey 
were  often  and  severely  attacked  by  the  JeamtA.  The 
order  continued  in  existence  until  the  French  Berolu- 
tion. 

The  historical  works  of  the  Congregatioa  of  St.  Maar 
are  numerous,  and  embrace  an  extensive  field.  Uaa 
Mabillon  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  diplomacy, 
of  which  he  established  the  basis  in  his  />e  re  d^kh- 
maiica  (1681,  6  vols.  foL) ;  this  was  foUowed  by  a  mtp- 
plement  in  1704,  in  consequence  of  the  attacka  of  the 
Jesuit  Germon.  As  these  works  related  almoaC  exxio- 
sively  to  France,  a  general  work  on  the  same  sal^ect 
was  published  by  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Taasin,  under 
the  title  Nouvaau  traite  de  diplomafigue  (1750-65, 6  voh. 
4to),  which  is  still  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind.  To 
these  must  be  added  Montfau9on*s  Palaogropkia  Grrea 
(1708,  fol.),  which,  however,  has  been  surpassed  by  8iil>- 
sequent  publications.  Chronology  may  almoat  be  said 
to  have  been  created  by  them.  The  Art  de  vhrijier  lea 
dates,  commenced  by  Dantine  and  finished  by  Cl^mca- 
cet  (1760,  2  vols.  4to),  is  well  known  to  every  atodest 
of  history.  A  second  edition  was  published  by  Clement 
(1770,  fol.),  and  then  a  third  (1783-92,  3  vola.  foL),  eadi 
time  with  numerous  additions.  The  fourth,  much  en- 
larged edition,  due  also  to  Clement,  appeared  first  in 
1818  (37  vols.  8vo),  and  was  often  reprinted ;  there  are 
also  an  edition  in  folio  and  one  in  quarto.  This  work 
has  justly  been  called  the  roost  important  monument  of 
French  learning  in  the  18th  century.  MontCao^on's 
Antiquum  earpiiquee  enjiguret  (1719, 10  vols.  foL)  baa  now 
become  somewhat  antiquated  in  consequence  of  tbe  new 
sources  discovered  since.  In  the  domain  of  pbilolo^, 
the  congregation  took  an  active  part  in  a  yet  ansor- 
passed  work,  the  Glossarium  media  et  h»jimm  Latimfafia 
of  Dufresne  Ducange  (1678),  which,  if  it  did  not  origi- 
nate with  them,  was  at  least  increased  one  half  by  fXiaa 
Dantuie  and  Dom  Charpentier  (1733-36,6  vola.  foL,  with 
a  supplement  by  Charpentier,  1767, 4  voIsl  fuL),  and  ac- 
quired its  full  importance  by  their  labonu  This  work 
is  not  only  important  for  its  philological  value,  but  aba 
for  the  information  it  contains  on  the  literature,  laws, 
and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  customs  of  the  Middle  Agc*w 
Charpenrier  is  also  the  author  of  the  A  ^kabefym  fyromi' 
anum  (1747,  fol,).  They  published  the  aoorcea  of  tbe 
history  of  France.  Such  as  had  been  furnished  by  Py- 
thon and  Duchesne  were  insufficient,  and  Colbert  and 
Louvois  vainly  sought  to  have  the  work  continued ;  bat 
D'Aguessau  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  tbe  Benedic- 
tines to  apply  themselves  to  the  task.  It  finally  came 
into  the  hands  of  Dom  Bouquet,  who  completed  the  lint 
eight  volumes  of  the  Scriptorea  rervm  GaUicarvm  ei 
Francicarum ;  Dom  J.  B.  Haudiguier  and  C  Haodi- 
guier  accomplished  the  ixth,  xth,  and  xith ;  Dom  Clo- 
ment  the  xiith  and  xiiith,  and  Dom  Brial,  tbe  laM  of 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Blaur,  the  xivth  and  xvth  (l7Sft~ 
1818,  foL).  The  work  has  since  been  continued  by  the 
Academie  dea  Inacriptiona,  which  published  the  xxii« 
volume  in  1856.  To  this  class  of  works  belon^rs  tbe 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Gr^goire  de  Tours,  pubiisbcd 
by,  Dom  Ruinart  (1699,  foL).  They  never  gave  a  cntn- 
plete  history  of  France,  but  only  the  beginning^  of  it, 
and  the  history  of  particular  parts.  Dom  Martin  wrote 
La  Religion  dea  Gauloia  (1727,  2  vols.  4to),  and  Dom  de 
Brezillac  Hiafoire  dea  Gaulea  et  dea  ConquHea  dea  Ga^hAa 
{ 1 752, 2  vols.  4to) ,  both  of  li t tie  importance  now.  Their 
histories  of  part  icular  prov  inces  are  more  valuable.  Tbe 
most  important  are  Hiatoire  genhrale  du  Langtietktr^  br 
Vaissette  and  De  Vic  (1780-46)  6  vols.  foL) ;  Histdre 
de  Bretagnej  by  Veisserie  (who  subsequently  becanae  a 
Protestant)  and  Lobineau  (1707,  2  vols.  foL).  Thia  was 
afterwards  entirely  remodelled,  although  not  oompleCcd, 
by  Maurice  de  Beanbois  (1742,  3  vols.  foL,  and  2  Tcds^ 
4to);  Hiatoirt  de  Bourgogne,  by  Phmcher  (1789  eq.,  S 
vols,  fol.) ;  Hiatoire  delaViilede  Paria,  by  F^libien  and 
Lobineau  (1725, 6  vols.).    Finally,  the  Hiatoire  UlUrain 
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df  la  France  (1738-63,  12  voU.  4to),  inaagurated  by 
Dom  Kivet  and  others,  and  continued  by  the  order  till 
1814,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Acadimie  de»  In- 
scriplunu;  the  xxth  volume  was  published  in  1842. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  documents,  not 
only  fur  the  history  of  French  literature,  but  also  for 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  generally.  The  researches  in 
the  libraries  of  the  convents,  also  the  journeys,  prin- 
cipally in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  gave 
occasion  to  publbh  extensive  catalogues  and  descrip- 
tions of  them.  Among  these  we  notice  the  SpicUegium 
veterum  cUiquot  tcriptorum  of  D'Achery  (1563-1677, 
13  vols.  4to ;  new  edit,  by  De  la  Barre,  1723,  3  vols, 
fol.) ;  Vetera  Anakcta,  by  Mabillon  (1675-85,  4  vols. 
4to);  CoUectio  nova  veterum  tcriptorum,  by  Martfene 
(1700, 4to) ;  Thesaurus  novus  Anecdotorum,  by  Biart^ne 
and  Durand  (1717,  5  vols.  foL);  Voyage  liUeraire  de 
deux  religieuz  Binedicting,  by  the  same  (1724,  4to); 
Diarium  Italicum  (1702, 4to),' and  BibUotheca  biblwthe- 
carum  manutcriptorum  nova  (1739,  2  vols,  fol.),  both  by 
Montfan9on.  In  Church  history,  their  most  important 
works  are  their  revision  of  the  Gallia  Chrittiana  of  the 
brothers  De  Sainte-Marthe  (1656,  4  vols.  foL).  The 
new  work  was  commenced  by  another  member  of  that 
distinguished  family,  Dom  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe.  It 
was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  contemplated  Orbis 
Christiamts,  for  which  a  large  amount  of  documents 
were  collected,  yet  this  work  was  never  completed.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Gallia  Chrittiana  appeared  in  1715. 
Sainte-Marthe  died  on  the  completion  of  the  third  vol- 
ume, in  1725.  The  order  continued  the  work  until  the 
thirteenth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1785.  It  was 
then  interrupted,  until  of  late  years  Haur^au,  the  author 
of  the  Hittoire  de  la  Philoeophie  sckolasiique  (1850,  2 
vols.),  took  it  up  again,  and  in  1856  he  published  his 
continuation.  The  Gallia  Christiana  was  used  as  a  model 
for  other  similar  works,  such  as  the  Italia  sacra,  the 
EspafUi  sagrada,  the  Jlfyria  sacra,  etc  It  also  gave 
rise  to  numerous  histories  of  special  convents  by  others 
of  the  congregation ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  howev- 
er, remain  unpublished.  The  only  two  which  appeared 
are  the  Histoire  de  VAbbaye  de  St,  Denis  of  Felibien 
(1706,  fol.),  and  the  Histoire  de  VAhbaye  de  S,  Germain 
des  Pres  of  Bouillart  (1724,  foL).  The  collection  of  the 
French  councils,  commence  by  Dom  de  Coniac,  and 
afterwards  continued  by  Dom  Labat,  was  to  be  appended 
to  the  Gallia  Christiana,  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1789,  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  congregation  was  dispersed  before  the 
second  was  complete.  The  history  of  martyrs  was 
treated  by  Dom  Ruinart  in  his  Acta  prhnorum  marty- 
rum  (1689, 4to).  Of  greater  interest  are  the  works  on 
the  old  liturgies  and  convent  customs,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  earliest  works  of  the  congregation.  Me- 
nard published  the  Sacramentarium  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (1642,4to),  Mabillon  the  Liturgia  Gallicana  (1645, 
4to),  Martene  his  Libri  V  de  aniiquis  numachorum  riti- 
bus  (1690, 2  vols.  4to),  and  his  De  antiquis  ecclesim  riti- 
bus  (1700, 4  vols.  4to ;  2d  edit.  1736, 4  vols.  foL) ;  finally, 
among  the  most  renowned  works  in  that  line,  we  must 
mention  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S,  Benedicti,  com- 
menced by  D'Achery,  and  continued  by  Mabillon  and 
Kuinart  (1668,  etc,  9  vohi.  foL;  the  tenth  remained  un- 
published) ;  the  A  nnales  Ordinis  S,  Benedicti,  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Mabillon,  completed  by  Massuet  (1703, 
etc,  6  vols.  foL).  The  same  congregation  wrote  also  a 
history  of  their  own  order,  which  formed  3  vola.  foL  in 
MS.,  but  the  superiors  refused  permission  for  publica- 
tion. Dom  Tassin  published,  however,  an  abstract  from 
it,  down  to  1766.  Dom  Clemencet  wrote  a  hUtory  of 
Port  Royal,  of  which  the  first  part  alone  appeared  (1755, 
10  vols.  12mo) ;  the  second  part  remained  in  MS.,  as 
being  too  favorable  to  the  Jansenists. 

The  greatest  claim  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr  to 
the  gratitude  of  theologians  lies  in  their  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  They  had  at  first  contemplated 
only  pt^lishing  the  oompletis  works  of  authors  of  their 


own  order ;  but  the  favor  with  which  their  prcducdons 
were  received,  as  also  the  requirements  of  their  schools, 
induced  them  to  publish  first  the  works  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  afterwards  of  the  Greek  also.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  compared  the  various  ,texts  of  the  different 
works  existing  ip  France,  Italy,  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, etc  The  result  was  a  set  of  works  which  for 
correctness  of  the  text  remains  unsurpassed,  especially 
for  the  works  of  the  most  important  among  the  fathers. 
Among  these  works  we  must  not  forget  their  valuable 
Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  their  Indices, 
ao  important  for  all  hintorical  students.  The  tirst  Latin 
father  whose  works  they  published  is  St,  Augustine, 
His  views  afibrded  them  powerful  weapons  in  the  Jan- 
senistic  controversy.  The  edition  was  commenced  by 
Dom  Delfau,  and  continued  by  Blampin  and  Constant 
(1679-1700,  11  vols,  folio) ;  Garet  published  Cassiodor 
(1679,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Du  Frische  and  Le  Nourri,  Ambro- 
sius  (1686-90,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Constant,  Hilarius  of  Poi- 
tiers (1693, fol.);  Martianay,  Jeronu!  (1693-1706, 5  vols. 
foL).  The  works  of  Cyprian,  commenced  by  Baluze, 
who  was  not  of  St.  Maur,  were  completed  by  Dom  Ma- 
ran  (1726,  fol).  In  1645  the  Benedictines  published  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  (4to).  But  it  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  that  they  seriously  applied 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. Montfau^on  published  the  works  oi  Athanasiuf 
(1698,  3  vols,  folio) ;  this  was  followed  by  hw  CoUectio 
novapatrum  (1706,  2  vols.  foL),  containing  additions  to 
A  thanasius ;  the  works  of  Eusebius  ofCcesarea,  and  the 
Topography  of  Cosmos,  Massuet  published  Irenaus 
(1710,  fol.) ;  Montfau^on,  Chrysostom  (1718-38, 13  vols. 
foL) ;  Toutee,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (1720,  fol) ;  Gamier, 
BasU  the  Great  (1721-30,  3  vols.  foUo);  Charles  de  la 
Rue  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  Origen  (1733-69, 
4  vols,  folio) ;  Maran,  Justin  and  the  other  apologetista 
(1742,  foL).  Maran  commenced  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Gregory  ofNaziamum,  which  was  continued  by  Cle- 
mencet,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
prevented  the  publication  of  any  but  the  first  volume 
(1788,  folio). 

Among  the  works  of  writers  of  their  order  and  others 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  they  published,  we  notice  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  Concordia  regubirum, 
published  by  Menard  ( 1 628, 4to) ;  Lanfranc,  by  D'Ache- 
ry (1648,  fol),  and  Guibert  ofNogent,  by  the  same  (1651, 
fol) ;  St,  Bernard,  by  Mabillon  (1667,  fol. ;  2d  ed.  1690, 
2  vols,  fol;  3d  ed.  1719,  2  vols,  fol);  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury, by  Gerberon  (1675,  fol,  2d  ed.  1721) ;  Gregory  the 
Great,  by  Denis  de  Sainte-Marthe  (1706,  4  vols,  folio); 
Hildcbert  de  Mans,  by  Beaugendre  (1708,  folio).  Dom 
(Constant  compiled  a  collection  of  the  letters  and  decrees 
of  the  popes,  only  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
(1721,  folio).  To  aid  in  the  use  of  the  Biblioth,  patrum 
maxima  of  Lyon,  Le  Nourri  wrote  his  Apparatus  (1703, 
fol),  which,  however,  does  not  extend  further  than  the 
4th  century ;  it  consists  of  biographical,  hbtorical,  and 
literary  notices  of  the  writers  whose  works  are  contained 
in  the  Bibliotheca,  Finally,  among  their  most  valuable 
publications  are  tho^  relating  to  the  ancient  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Such  are  the  Ilexnpla  of  Origen,  by 
Montfau^on  (1713, 2  voK  fol);  the  Bibhth,  divina  of  Je- 
rome, by  Martianay  (1693,  vol  i  of  the  works  of  Jerome), 
and  the  Latina  versiones  antiquce,  by  Sabatier,  Baillard, 
and  Vincent  de  la  Rue  (1743-49,  3  vols.  fol). 

Their  zeal  and  their  liberal  views  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve them  in  numerous  and  bitter  controversies;  yet 
even  then  they  generally  preserved  a  tone  of  great  mod- 
eration, whilst  their  greater  learning  oft«n  gave  them 
the  advantage  over  their  adversaries.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  contest  they  ever  engaged  in  was  their  defence 
of  the  claims  of  their  fellow  Benedictine  abbot  Gcisen 
as  the  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Augustinian  canon  regulars  [see  Kempis]. 
They  ably  defended  themselves  against  the  insinuations 
of  De  Ranc^,  founder  of  La  Trappe,  who  accused  them 
of  worldlinese  on  account  of  their  studies.    Mabillon 
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was  thus  provoked  to  publish  his  renowned  TraiU  des 
etttdes  Monastiqufs  (1691, 4to,  and  1692, 2  vols.  12mo ;  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  and  Italian).  They  also  got 
into  difficulties  with  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  them  of 
Jansenism  on  account  of  their  edition  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  otherwise  attacked  them  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux. 
During  this  controvert  tbey  published  very  important 
essays  against  the  bull  Unigemtus,  Gerberon  published 
the  Histoire  generate  du  Janseniame  (1700, 3  vols.  12mo), 
and  Le  Cerf  the  Hustoire  de  la  Constitution  Umgenttus 
en  ce  qui  regarde  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur,  The 
French  Revolution,  in  forbidding  the  existence  of  con- 
vents, dispersed  also  the  Benedictines.  Several  of  the 
works  they  bad  then  on  band  remained  uncompleted. 
I'he  A  cademie  des  Inscriptions  undertook  to  finish  such 
as  related  to  the  history  of  France.  The  last  of  the 
Iknedictines  of  St.  Maur,  Dom  Brial,  died  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1833.  In  later  times  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  order.  La  Mennais  (q.  v.)  with 
some  of  his  friends  bought  the  abbey  of  Solesmes,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  The 
pope  made  it  the  regular  abbey  of  the  restored  Order 
of  Benedictines  Sept.  1,  1837,  and  Geranger  (afterwards 
called  Gueranger),  a  German  professor,  formerly  a  Prot- 
estant, was  made  superior-general  of  the  order.  Yet  so 
far,  the  attempts  of  the  new  monks  to  rival  the  fame  of 
their  predecessors  have  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  ultra- 
montanism  which  pervades  the  French  clergy  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  profound  studies.  Its  first  work  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  which  now  aninaates  the  institution : 
Orpines  catholiqufs^  origines  de  VEgliseRomaine  (Paris, 
1836, 4to ;  vol.  i  only  has  appeared).  By  his  Institutions 
liturgiques  (Paris,  1846)  Gueranger  helped  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  French  dioceses,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Galilean  clergy.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  new  Benedictines  is  Pitra,  yet  even 
his  works  will  prove  of  more  value  to  the  papacy  than 
to  science.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Correspondant 
of  1852  be  attacked  the  Regesta  pontificum  of  Jaff^,  and 
asserted  that  the  making  of  the  pseudo-decretals  (q.  v.) 
affords  proof  that  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome  was 
then  already  recognised  by  all.  Pitra  has  published  a 
Histoire  de  St,  Leger  et  de  VEglise  de  France  au  7"«  sis- 
de  (Paris,  1846)  -.—Etudes  sur  la  Collection  des  Actes  des 
Saints  paries  BoUandistes  (Paris,  1850),  a  valuable  work. 
Since  1852  be  has  been  working  at  a  Spicilegium  Soles- 
tnensey  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  published 
(Paris,  royal  8 vo).  They  do  not  continue  the  impor- 
tant works  commenced  by  the  old  order,  leaving  even 
the  series  of  the  fathers  unfinished.  See  Peu,  Biidioth, 
Benedicto-mauriana  (Vienna,  1716, 8vo) ;  Le  Cerf,  Bibli- 
otheque  historiquej  etc.,  des  A  uteurs  de  la  Cong,  de  St, 
Maur  (Hague,  1726, 12roo) ;  Tassin,  Histoire  litir,  de  la 
Congr,  de  St.  Maur  (Paris,  1726, 4to) ;  Herbst,  Die  Ver- 
dienste  d,  Mauriner  um  d.  Wissenscha^fyeft  (  Tiibinger  tkeol, 
Quartalsckri/l,  1838,  part  i,  ii,  ill;  1834,  pt,  i).— Herzog, 
Real'Encykhpddiej  ix»  190  sq. 

Maurand  (or  Mauran),  Pierre,  the  first  loader 
of  the  Albigenses  in  Southern  France,  was  bom  at  Tou- 
louse, of  a  noted  family,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  From  his  youth  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.) 
throughout  Languedoc.  Rich  and  learned,  preaching 
incessantly,  travelling  barefooted,  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  Viving  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  strongly  im- 
pressed the  southern  mind,  always  easily  excited,  and 
in  a  short  time  made  a  great  number  of  converts,  whom 
he  assembled  in  two  of  his  mansions,  one  in  the  city, 
the  other  in  the  country.  Maurand  said  boldly  **  that 
the  clergy  performed  their  ecclesiastical  duties  without 
learning,  without  morals,  and  without  capacity ;  that 
usury  was  common,  and  that  in  many  churches  all  was 
venal,  the  sacraments  and  the  benefices;  that  the  clerks, 
the  priests,  the  canons,  and  even  the  bishops,  associated 
publicly  with  abandoned  women ;  that  if  the  same  vices 
were  remarked  in  the  lords  and  laity,  it  was  owing  to 
the  general  ignorance,  an  excuse  which  the  clergy  could 


not  plead.**  As  for  his  belief,  he  admitted  two  gzaiMl 
directing  principles,  independent  and  ancieated ;  good 
and  evil;  light  and  darkness.  He  did  not  oonaidfr 
almsgiving  a  means  of  salvation ;  and  life  abould  not  be 
an  incessant  commerce.  He  did  not  admit  that  a  prietf 
could,  by  a  few  words,  transform  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  persiated  in  see- 
ing in  the  mass  and  sacrifice  only  a  commemomtioiiT  a 
symbol.  He  rejected  all  the  ceremonial  service  of  the 
Church  as  an  abuse  which  should  be  destroyed.  He  kd, 
moreover,  a  most  regular  and  sober  life,  prayed  on  his 
knees  seven  times  a  day  and  seven  times  each  night. 
He  did  not  acknowledge  the  remission  of  ana  on  the 
earth,  not  being  able  to  believe  that  a  mere  mortal  a 
priest  "all  covered  with  the  leprosy  of  vice,**  conkl  ab- 
solve that  of  which  he  was  himsdf  knowingly  guilty 
each  day.  As  for  the  members  of  the  clergy,  he  calkd 
them  not  pastors,  but  ravishing  wolves,  etc  The  coon 
of  Rome  was  not  slow  in  being  roused,  and  the  number 
of  heretics  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  secular  arm.  After  having  condemned 
the  sectarians  in  several  synods,  the  archbishops  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Lyons  made  some  arrests,  and  honied  aUvc 
those  who  would  not  recant.  After  the  action  of  the 
Council  of  Albi  in  1176,  pope  Alexander  III  himself  in- 
augurated a  crusade  against  the  heretics,  who  were  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  dominion  of  Raymond  Y  of  Too- 
louse.  The  legate  and  the  bishops  entered  Toulonae  in 
the  midst  of  the  insulting  clamors  of  the  people.  One 
of  the  prelates  however  preached,  and  attempted  to  r> 
fute  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses ;  the  latter,  appa- 
rently convinced  not  so  much  by  his  reasoning  as  by 
fear  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  did  not  dare  to  be  seen  or 
to  speak  in  public.  The  legate,  not  contented  with  thj» 
success,  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  promise  with  an 
oath  to  denounce  and  deliver  up  all  the  hereticss  they 
knew.  Pierre  Maurand  was  one  of  the  first  reached  \yy 
this  measure.  They  induced  him  by  caresses  and  prom- 
ises to  appear  before  the  legate.  In  the  examination  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  he  declared  that  the 
bread  was  not  the  body  of  Christ  The  inquisitors 
asked  nothing  more ;  they  delivered  him  to  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  who  immediately  imprisoned  him,  order- 
ing that  his  goods  should  be  forthwith  ocmfocated  and 
his  mansions  demolished,  whilst  other  punishment  was 
yet  to  follow.  Pierre  Bf  aurand,  seeing  himself  on  the 
verge  of  an  ignominious  death,  promised  to  abjure  his 
faith.  They  then  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  on 
the  public  square,  before  the  assembled  people,  he 
kneeled  to  the  legate  and  his  colleagues;  b^^ed  their 
pardon,  and  promised  to  submit  to  their  orders  The 
next  day  the  bishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  abbot  of  Saint- 
Semin  took  Maurand  from  his  prison,  naked  and  hare- 
footed,  and  led  him  through  the  city,  flogging  him  from 
time  to  time.  Arriving  at  the  cathedral,  he  paid  a 
heavy  fine,  renewed  the  abjuration  of  his  faith,  and 
heard  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  start  with- 
in forty  days  for  Jerusalem,  and  remain  there  three  years 
in  the  service  of  the  poor;  his  goods  were  confiscated, 
half  to  the  profit  of  Raymond  V,  half  to  the  profit  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  also  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds*  weight  of  silver  to  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
to  make  numerous  gifU  to  religious  establishmenta,  to 
the  poor,  etc  However,  when  Bf  aurand  returned  fjrom 
Palestine,  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  estates. 
See  Dom  Vaissette,  Histoit-e  de  Languedoc,  U  iii,  chap, 
xix ;  Diet  des  Hir'isies,  article  Albigeois,  in  the  AWy- 
clopedie  theologique  of  the  abb^  Migne;  Benoit,  HiM, 
des  Albigeois,  t,  1;  Langlois,  Histoire  des  Croisades  cow- 
tre  les  A  Ongeois ;  Basnage  de  Beanval,  Hist,  €k  VEgUse^ 
t,  ii,  chap.  xxix. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biogr,  Ginirale,  voL 
xxxiv,  s.  V. 

Maurice,  St.    See  Mauritius. 

Maurice  {duke  and  afterwards  elector)  op  Saxokt, 
one  of  the  roost  prominent  characters  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Germany,  a  cdebrated 
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general  and  champion  of  the  Protestant  caose,  was  the 
eldest  80D  of  duke  Henry  of  the  Albertine  line  and 
uepbew  of  duke  George  the  Bearded,  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Reformation.  Maurice  was  bom  at 
Freiburg  March  21,  1521 ;  he  espoused  in  1541  Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse ;  and  later  in 
the  same  year  succeeded  bb  father  in  the  duchy  of  8ax> 
ony  and  its  dependencies.  He  was  hardly  well  estab- 
lished in  his  dominions  when  a  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  his  cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Fred- 
erick, regarding  their  respective  rights  over  the  bish- 
opric of  Meissen,  which  was  the  common  property  of  the 
Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines;  but  by  the  influence  'of 
Luther  and  of  the  landgrave  Philip  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation was  effected.  In  the  war  with  the  Turks  he 
dbtinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  became  the  fa- 
vorite of  Charles  Y.  Whether,  however,  Maurice  was 
at  this  time  the  sincere  friend  of  the  emperor  is  a 
question  that  has  never  yet  been  determined.  This 
much  is  certain  that  Maurice  was  selfish  by  nature, 
and  sought  rather  the  furtherance  of  his  own  inter- 
ests than  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  those  who 
befriended  him.  A  professed  Protestant,  he  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  at  Smalcald  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Holy 
Lbaouk),  but  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  league 
for  fear  of  displeasing  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  co- 
quetted at  that  time  to  secure  the  protectorate  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  biro  this  much-coveted 
favor,  and  honored  him  with  the  title  of  elector  (June 
19, 1546),  than  Maurice  deserted  the  Protestant  camp, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  most  devoted  adherent  of  the 
emperor's  cause.  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected 
hostility  to  the  Protestants  the  imperial  army  gained  a 
decisive  victor}'  at  Muhlberg  in  April,  1547,  wellnigh 
proving  the  death-stroke  of  the  Protestant  cause.  By 
this  defeat  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
his  rival,  John  Frederick,  Maurice,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious understanding  with  the  emperor,  became  himself 
the  ruler  of  all  Saxony.  Thus  gratified  in  all  the  am- 
bitious desires  in  which  he  could  expect  aid  from  Charles 
y,  Maurice  became  quite  uneasy  in  his  present  relation, 
and  hesitated  not  to  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  seek  anew  the  favor  of  the  leaders  he  had  so  basely 
deserted.  It  is  true  as  late  as  1547  Maurice  was  still  found 
on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  for  he  this  year  supported 
the  Interim  (q.  v.)  of  Augsburg ;  but  gradually  he  less- 
ened the  hold  of  the  Romanists  upon  him,  and  by  1551 
we  find  him  a  party  to  a  secret  treaty  of  the  Protestants 
with  Henry  II  of  France,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
professing  to  besiege  the  rebellious  city  of  Magdeburg. 
As  treacherously  and  unhesitatingly  as  he  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  Reformers  he  now  forsook  the 
imperial  side.  Poor  Charles  was  at  Innsbruck,  employ- 
ing himself  in  building  up  vast  schemes  of  ambition, 
little  dreaming  of  the  mine  which  the  man  whom  he 
most  of  all  confided  in  was  preparing  to  spring  under  his 
feet.  When  suddenly  the  word  came  to  him  that  he 
must  release  prince  Philip  of  Hesse,  whom  he  had  im- 
prisoned for  his  opposition  to  the  imperial  cause,  even 
before  he  had  time  to  decide  the  case,  news  came 
to  him  that  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  marching  against 
him.  Without  money,  without  troops,  without  allies, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  himself  made  powerfuL  On  April 
18,  by  the  mediation  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Linz  granting  the  demands 
of  the  Protestants ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till 
May  2G,  Maurice  employed  himself  in  attacking  (May 
18)  the  camp  of  Reitti,  in  which  soldiers  were  assem- 
bling for  the  emperor,  defeated  and  wholly  dispersed 
the  imperialists,  and  advanced  on  Innsbruck  with  the 
view  of  taking  Charles  captive.  Had  it  not  been  that 
a  mutiny  stopped  his  progress,  the  emperor  would  have 
been  rudely  handled,  as  Maurice  knew  his  antagonist, 
and  feared  the  consequences  of  hb  treachery.  But 
Maurice  also  was  feared.    His  advance  on  Innsbruck  so 


alarmed  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  it 
session  there,  that  they  fled  from  the  town,  and  the  sit* 
tings  were  thenceforth  suspended  for  some  years.  Fi- 
nally came  the  day  of  convocation  of  the  electors  and 
princes  of  the  empire  at  Passau ;  Maurice  directing  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  and  Ferdinand  attending  to  the 
imperial  interests.  To  the  Protestants  this  meeting 
must  ever  be  memorable.  It  was  here  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  established  which  secured  to  Protestants  free 
exercise  of  worship ;  and  it  was  by  the  Passau  treaty 
that  the  Romanists  of  Germany  agreed  that  the  impe- 
rial chamber,  from  which  Lutherans  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded, should  render  justice  irrespective  of  religion; 
and  that  the  Aulic  Council  should  be  composed  exclu- 
sively of  German  ministers.  These  conditions,  which 
in  political  matters  secured  "  Germany  for  the  Germans,'* 
and  in  religious  affairs  permanently  established  the 
principles  of  toleration,  were  embodied  in  the  agreement 
called  the  Peace  of  Passau  (Aug.  22, 1552).  Charies, 
though  he  professed  reconciliation,  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  elector.  The  lat- 
ter, with  his  usual  subtlety  and  address,  patched  np  a 
reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  and  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  1553  against  the  Turks,  who  were  gradu- 
ally gaining  ground  in  Hungary.  Returning  soon,  he 
found  that  one  of  hb  former  allies,  Albert,  margrave  of 
Kulmbach,  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau, and  continued  the  war  on  hb  own  account,  making 
raids  on  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Rhine  and  Fran- 
conia.  Maurice  also  speedily  discovered  that  behind 
the  margrave  stood  the  emperor,  who  had  secured  the 
services  of  the  margrave  because  he  had  found  in  him 
a  general  and  an  army  capable  of  wreaking  his  ven- 
geance on  the  perfidious  Saxon  prince.  But  Maurice  was 
eqtud  to  the  occasion.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  he  marehed  to  protect  his  bbhopric  of  Mag- 
deburg against  the  ecclesiastical  spoliator,  and,  falli*ig  in 
with  him  at  Sievershausen,  completely  defeated  him 
(July  9, 1563),  but  fell  himself  in  the  conflict,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  July  11, 1553.  *^  So  thoughtful  and 
reticent,  so  enterprising  and  energetic,  so  correct  in 
judgment  and  unfailing  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
wholly  devoid  of  moral  sentiment,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instances  of  power  without  principle 
which  the  world's  hbtory  has  ever  presented.*'  Kohl- 
rausch  has  perhaps  fumbhed  the  most  moderate  com- 
ment on  the  perjured  life  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.  "  The 
final  efforts  he  so  patriotically  made  for  the  promotion 
and  establishment  of  general  tranquillity,  and  hb  love 
for  peace  and  order,  which  he  sealed  with  hb  own  blood, 
have  in  a  great  degree  served  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
oblivion  over  his  earlier  proceedings,  and  conciliated  the 
critical  voice  of  public  opinion"  {Hist,  Germany y  p.  296). 
Robertson  appears  to  be  equally  anxious  to  Uud  the  last 
act  of  Maurice,  and  to  let  it  stand  forth  only  as  the  life- 
work  of  thb  faithless  prince.  He  excuses  him  on  the 
ground  that  *'  his  long  and  intimate  union  with  the  em- 
peror had  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  observing 
narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarch's 
(Charles)  schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that  was  prepar- 
ing for  hb  country,  and  was  convinced  that  but  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render 
Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had 
become  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that 
Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  the 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  al- 
lowing liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had 
allured  several  Protestant  princes  to  assbt  him  in  the 
war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalcald.  As  he  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had 
made  from  motives  of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Lu- 
theran tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be 
founded  in  truth"  (p.  38(5).  Though  we  would  gladly 
like  to  concede  thb  point,  truth  compeb  us  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  noted  hbtoiian.   We  doubt  very 
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much  whether  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  any  period  of  hi« 
life,  believed  either  Romanism  or  Protestantism  **  to  be 
founded  in  truth  ;'*  we  doubt  even  that  he  ever  believed 
himself  **  to  be  founded  in  truth.**  Let  us  say,  rather, 
that  he  was  possessed  of  an  ambition  which  knew  no 
bounds,  and  that,  seeking  honor  for  himself,  he  reaped 
all  the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  completed  that 
unexpected  revolution  which  closed  with  the  treaty  of 
Passau — 'Uhat  overturned  the  vast  fabric  in  erecting 
which  Charles  had  employed  so  ipany  years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that 
annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  de- 
feated all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  established 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
precariously  in  Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  ex- 
pedients, upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis"  (p.  415 ;  comp. 
p.  424,  425).  It  is  indeed  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  Reformation  should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and 
full  establishment  in  Germany  to  the  same  hand  which 
had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  that 
both  events  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  same 
acts  of  dissimulation.  See  J.  Camerarius,  Vifa  MauritH 
Ekctoria  Saxordce  (1569);  Georg  Arnold,  Vita  Mauritii 
(1719) ;  F.  A.  von  Langenn,  Moritz  Hei'zog  und  Chur^ 
JUrst  von  Sachsm  (1841,  2  vols.) ;  Schlenkert,  Moritz 
Churjurst  von  Sachsen  (1798-1800, 4  vols.) ;  R,  von  We- 
ber, Moritz^  Grqfvon  Sachsm^  etc.  (Lps.  1863);  Taillan- 
dier,  Maurice  du  Saxe  (Paris,  1865);  Coxe,  House  of 
A  ustrioy  i,  450  sq. ;  Vehse,  Memoirs  Court  of  Austria  j  i, 
254;  Rohlrausch,  Hist,  of  Germany^  ch.  iv;  Robertson, 
Charles  K,  book  x.  See  also  Charles  Y;  Interim; 
Reformation. 

Mauiioe,  Antoine  (1),  a  French  Protestant  theo-^ 
loglan  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Eygui^res,  in  Prov- 
ence, Sept  27,  1679.  He  belonged  to  a  Provencal 
family  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion  in 
the  I6th  century,  and  fumi^ihed  many  pastors  to  the 
chi'rches  of  the  south.  When  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  forced  his  father  to  retire  to  Geneva,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  follow  him,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  priests,  who  hoped  to  educate  him 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Two  officers. 
Mends  of  his  family,  coming  to  his  aid,  he  succeeded 
finally  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  and  ar- 
rived at  Vienna;  being  denounced  during  a  halt,  he  fied 
alone,  and  arrived  on  foot  at  Bourg  in  Bresse  (1686). 
Although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  resumed 
his  route  with  a  faithful  ser\'ant,  and,  afler  having  wan- 
dered in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Basle,  from  whence  he  was  conducted  to  Geneva  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  old. 
Consecrated  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  it  in  1697,  at 
Geneva,  where,  in  1704,  he  assumed  pastoral  duty. 
Gifted  with  a  happy  memory  and  great  talent  for  the 
study  of  languages,  he  learned  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oriental  idioms,  and  perfected  himself  by  speaking 
them  fluently  with  a  rabbi  and  priest  from  the  Levant 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house.  He  was  also  fond  of 
the  sciences,  and  abandoned  the  system  of  Des  Cartes  for 
that  of  Newton,  of  whom  he  became  a  zealous  partisan. 
In  1710  he  was  elected  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of 
history  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  later  he  taught  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  after  1724  theologj-.  He  was 
twice  called  to  the  rectorship.  In  1713  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
on  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz.  Maurice  died  in  Geneva 
Aug.  20,  1756.  Of  his  works  we  have  an  edition  of  the 
RaJtionarium  Temporum  du  P.  Pctan,  with  notes  (Gene- 
va, 1721,  8  vols.  8vc):  — twelve  Semwns  (ibid.  1722, 
8vo): — twenty  different  dissertations,  among  others,  De 
Conscientia  (1725-1784,  4to)  :  —  De  Resurrectione  Jesu 
CkrisH  (1784-1768)-.— Jtu  examinis  (1740,  fol)  :—Z>c 
Suicidio  (1756,  8vo).  His  scientific  and  philological 
works  have  not  been  published. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GSniralej  s.  v, 

Maurice,  Antoine  (2),  a  Swiss  theok>gian,  was 


bom  at  Geneva  April  11, 1716.  He  showed  at  an  eaiir 
age  a  decided  taste  for  the  physical  sciences;  at  the  m^ 
of  sixteen  he  maintained  before  the  celebrated  pny- 
fessors  Caames  and  Calendrini  some  theoes,  IM  Adiome 
Solis  et  Lmmb  in  airem  et  aquam  (Geneva,  1733,  4Cio\ 
which  were  then  considered  veiy  remarkable.  He  be^ 
came  pastor  in  1748,  and  in  1758  succeeded  bis  fistber 
in  the  theological  chair.  He  died  in  Geneva  July  23^ 
1795.  He  has  led  some  dissertations  on  philosophical 
and  theological  points :  De  Musiea  in  Sacris  (Geneira, 
1771, 4to): — De  Fide  veterum  Judaorum  circa /khaitm 
post  hanc  vitam  statum  (ibid.  1780, 8vo): — De  Toleram- 
tia  apud  Eihmcos  (ibid^  1790, 4to);— and  in  MS.  a  JK#- 
toire  eccUsiastique.  See  S^nebier,  Hist,  litter,  de  G*- 
neve;  Mensel,  GeUkrten^Lexikon,  s.  v.— Hoefer,  Aosr. 
Biog,  Ginircdcy  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  a  xtry  celebnted 
English  divine  of  our  day,  the  successor  of  Dr.  AnMOd 
as  leader  of  the  "  Broad  Chureh"  party  of  the  Anglican 
clci^yt  VAB  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  aiiniater 
of  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  pbtlantbropte 
zeaL    Toung  Maurice  at  an  early  age  entered  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  intimair 
friendship  with  the  late  Scotch  divine  John  Sterling 
(q.v.),  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  the  whole  of 
Sterling's  life,  and  which  was  made  doaer  in  the  exMl 
by  the  marriage  of  the  friends  to  two  8ister&     From 
Trinity  College  both  Maurice  and  Sterling  remored  to 
the  smaller  corporation  of  Trinity  HaU ;  and  here  thus 
early  the  former  began  to  exert  that  singular  influence, 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral,  upon  all  who  came 
near  him,  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  whole 
career.     His  examinations  at  college  were  passed  with 
such  great  distinction  that  he  was  recommended  for  a 
fellowship  notwithstanding  his  nonconformity,  and  when 
he  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conacien- 
tioualy  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  was  |^\-- 
en  a  year  or  two  that  he  might  overcome  his  scruj^ea, 
take  his  degree,  and  enjoy  a  fellowship.     This  also  be 
declined,  on  the  ground  that,  by  holding  out  to  himself 
such  a  prospect,  he  would  be  subjecting  his  intellectual 
independence  to  the  risk  of  a  temptadon,  and  bribing 
his  conscience.    Accordingly,  quitting  Cambridge  with- 
out a  degree,  he  removed  to  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.    With  his  friend 
Sterling  he  became  connected  with  the  *' Athensnmi,*' 
then  just  starting,  and  opened  a  literary  career  that  last- 
ed for  a  period  of  forty-four  years,  within  which  **  the  ink 
of  his  pen  was  seldom  dry."    Experiencing  a  change  in 
his  religious  sentiment,  he  finally  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Chureh,  but,  lest  his  nootives 
should  be  misinterpreted,  he  went  to  Oxford  instead  of 
Cambridge,  and  there  about  1828  received  ordination. 
From  that  very  moment  his  activity  in  the  Church 
began,  and  as  he  commenced  so  he  continued  through 
life.    Earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
reh'gion,  he  sought  to  present  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  a  manner  that  might  bring  within  the  pale  of  the 
Chureh  the  educated  and  the  liberaL    He  held  that  the 
Church  ought  to  grapple  intellectuaUy,  in  its  theolof?- 
ical  aims  and  expositions,  with  the  most  advanced  fonns 
of  sceptical  thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  a 
liberal  sympathy  with  much  that  is  non-theological  in 
its  apparent  aspect,  in  order  the  more  surely  to  exhibit 
the  supremacy  of  religion  over  all,  and  that  the  Church, 
as  an  institution,  ought  so  to  grapple  with  contempora- 
ry forms  of  social  exil  as  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  the 
true  source  of  eveiy  effective  social  amelioration.    In 
carr^'ing  out  these  ideas  he  necessarily  came  into  conflict 
with  the  views  of  others,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church ; 
his  orthodoxy  on  various  doctrinal  points  was  ques- 
tioned, and  he  was  severely  attacked  by  those  who  be> 
lieved  him  guilty  of  injuring  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  holding  a  position  as  preacher,  but 
it  is  especially  as  a  writer  that  he  exerted  his  influencs 
and  secured  a  reputation,  and,  aa  a  proper  estimate  of 
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ibis  man  is  impomible  without  a  glance  at  his  works, 
we  proceed  to  a  hasty  consideration  of  his  written  pro- 
ductions in  the  field  of  theology  and  philosophy.   Omit- 
ting numerous  separate  sermons  and  occasional  tracts, 
we  note  his  Doctrine  of  Saayice  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures : — Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First  and  Second  Centuries: — Theological  Essays: 
— Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament: — 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  :^The  Unity 
of  the  New  Testament: — Christmas  Day  and  other  Ser- 
mons:— On  the  Religions  of  the  World: — On  the  Prayer- 
book: — The  Church  a  Family: — On  the  Lord's  Prayer: 
— On  the  Sabbath;  and  Law  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
To  the  ^  Encyclopaxlia  Britannica"  he  contributed  His- 
tory of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  in  ancient 
and  in  mediaeval  times,  which  was  afterwards  collected 
into  book  form  and  republished  (2  vols.  8vo).     He  also 
published  a  reply  to  Mansel's  Hampton  Lectures  in  1859. 
Particularly  not«worthy  among  all  these  productions  are 
his  Theological  Essays  (Lond.  1853, 8vo ;  N.  Y.  1854).    A 
Unitarian  by  birth  and  education,  Mr.  Maurice  had  im- 
bibed much  of  the  humanitarian  principles.    In  these 
essays  he  proposed  for  himself  the  task  of  influencing 
the  general  reUgious  thought  of  England,  determined,  as 
a  faithful  ambassador  of  his  Saviour,  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  disturbed  and  reluctantly  sceptical  age  in 
which  he  lived.     Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Maurice 
bad  failed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  moderate  de- 
gree of  toleration  that  was  in  vogue  twenty  years'  ago, 
when  he  came  forward  to  act  as  a  religious  and  theo- 
logical reformer,  and  for  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
among  his  fellow-men  concerning  the  man  who  sought 
to  do  this  work.     Now  that  careful  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation have  clearly  revealed  his  character,  even  the 
most  orthodox  of  all  orthodox  Christians  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  in  terms  of  highest  commendation  of  the 
labors  and  services  of  Frederick  Deniaun  Maurice.     But 
not  so  in  the  days  of  hb  travail.    ^  It  was  the  specialty 
of  his  position,"  says  a  writer  in  the  British  Quart,  Rev, 
(Jan.  1873,  p.  30),**  that  he  stood  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  commonly 
received,  and  the  modem  sceptical  and  rationalizing 
spirit  which  attracted  hb  sympathies,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  spirit  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry,  aiming  sincerely  at 
the  attainment  of  the  truth.    Thus  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  afforduig  a  sort  of  half-way  house  of 
shelter  to  those  who  did  not  or  could  not  accept  the  or- 
dinary orthodoxy,  and  who  were  yet  too  much  in  earnest 
about  life  and  destiny  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cheerless 
negations  of  athebm  or  the  cold  comforts  of  a  provis- 
ional scepticbm.     It  was  natural  that  he  should  meet 
the  fate  of  those  who  strive  to  reconcile  contraries.    Dis- 
owned by  orthodoxy— -which  is  no  matter  for  wonder- 
he  was  rejected  and  often  also  despised  by  scepticism. 
By  the  one  party  he  was  charged  with  unsettling  the 
faith  of  ingenuous  youth,  while  the  others  accused  him 
of  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense,  and  seeking 
to  reconcile  things  really  irreconcilable."    The  Lessing 
of  the  Englbh  Church,  he  held  many  views  akin  with 
the  great  German  writer.     Seeking,  like  the  latter,  to 
spread  truth  by  giving  it  a  fair  test,  Mr.  Maurice  often 
went  beyond  reasonable  limits,  and  unknowingly  en- 
dangered the  interests  of  the  cause  he  so  unhesitatingly 
served ;  hb  language  respecting  both  tlie  atonement 
and  the  question  of  eternal  punishment  was  made  the 
text  of  many  attacks,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  that 
by  Dr.  Candlbh  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  a  sermon  en- 
titled Examination  of  Mr,  Maurice's  "  Theological  Es- 
says." 

Starting  from  the  divine  centre  as  the  root  and  source 
of  all,  religion  is  to  Mr.  Maurice  a  mode  of  life  condi- 
tioned and  determined  on  all  sides  by  dependence  upon 
God — the  human  personality  upon  the  divine  Person. 
"As  a  life  it  b  a  scries  of  experiences  through  and  in 
which  man  b  acted  upon  by  God,  so  as  to  be  filled  full 
out  of  the  Infinite  fulness.  But  how  shall  there  be  a 
communion  between  God  and  man?    In  order  to  the 


revealing  of  God,  there  mnst  be  a  revealer.  Thb  re- 
vealer  must  be  able  to  manifest  forth  what  b  tn  God, 
who  b  the  Father  universal,  and  to  do  thb  by  such 
means  that  man  may  thereby  know  him  as  hb  Father. 
A  medUtor  between  God  and  man  b  essential  to  the 
satisfying  and  fulfilling  of  human  wants.  Only  one  who 
was  hiniself  God  could  adequately  unfold  the  EtemaL 
And  he  must  do  thb  by  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  and 
through  the  human,  otherwise  man  could  not  apprehend 
the  revelation;  the  light  would  continue  shining  in 
darkness  without  being  comprehended  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  Father  has  shown  us  what  he  b  by  an  actual  man 
like  ourselves,  who  told  us  that  he  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  that  he  knew  him.  ...  He  could  reveal 
God  to  men  because,  having  been  ever  with  the  Father, 
he  had  also  been  near  to  all  men  from  their  beginning, 
as  the  Light  lightening  every  man  coming  into  the 
world.  He  was  the  Root,  and  because  he  was  the  Root, 
he  was  also  the  Head  of  humanity.  He  could  redeem 
humanity,  and  he  alone  could,  because  it  was  hb  own; 
because  he  was  in  some  way  already  one  with  it;  be- 
cause in  its  deepest  roots  the  human  personality  was 
bound  to  him.  He  did  not,  therefore,  first  become  a  Re- 
deemer when  he  came  to  our  earth  in  human  form.  He 
could  redeem  in  time,  because  he  had  been  the  Deliverer 
before  hb  incarnation — because  it  was  hb  nature  to  be 
so."  So  far  so  welL  There  is,  however,  one  great  as- 
pect of  the  work  and  mission  of  Christ  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice ignored,  that  brought  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  to 
hb  door.  The  necessity  of  vindicating  the  authority  of 
a  broken  law,  the  obligation  from  which  even  God  him- 
self could  not  escape  of  only  pardoning  when  justice  had 
been  satisfied,  and  which,  therefore,  magnified  and  made 
honorable  the  law  that  man  had  disowned  and  the  au- 
thority he  had  despised,  are  altogether  tossed  aside 
by  Mr.  Maurice.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  sin, 
and  not  alone,  if  at  all,  the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  that  Christ  takes  away.  The  penalty  b  and 
must  always  be  borne  by  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, and  cannot  be  endured  by  any  at  second  hand. 
Need  we  wonder  that  this  view  of  the  atonement  ex- 
posed Mr.  Maurice  to  much  obloquy  ?  "  He  transforms 
the  atonement,"  says  the  writer  already  quoted,  **into  a 
mere  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God  by  a  process  of 
education.  The  subjective  influence  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — its  effects,  that  is,  upon  the  soub  of  men,  ethi- 
cally and  spiritually — was  alone  emphasized  by  him. 
And  whatever  benefits  may  have  been  wrought  by 
bringing  thb  aspect  of  the  atonement  into  prominence, 
obviously  it  b  not  the  whole  scriptural  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice, as  unfolded  in  the  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  de- 
duce that  from  the  Scriptures."  Fundamentally  defec- 
tive in  thb  one  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  there  are 
yet  others  in  which  hb  influence  was  mainly  pernicious. 
*<  Grateful  to  him  as  we  are  for  the  power  with  which  he 
vindicated  that  great  truth  on  which  Christianity  rests 
— the  incarnation  of  our  Lord — is  it  not  evident  that  he 
was  apt  to  resolve  this,  and  with  it  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  into  the  fulfilment  of  a  merely  naturalbtic  oi^ 
der?  ...  He  clung  to  the  indefinite,  afraid  of  losing 
hold  of  the  reality  by  putting  thoughts  in  the  pbce  of 
things — opinions,  theories,  and  speculations  about  the 
real,  for  true  contact  with  and  genuine  apprehension 
(or  laying  hold  and  grasping)  of  it.  He  would  not  let 
go  his  hold  upon  reality,  which  somehow  was  brought 
near  by  being  revealed  to  man;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  somehow,"  And  yet,  while  there  are  some 
points  like  those  mentioned  on  which  we  must  differ 
from  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  concede 
that,  in  face  of  a  rationalbm  which  menaces  the  foun- 
dations of  Chrbtianity,  Mr.  Maurice  might  well  be 
counted,  even  by  the  most  orthodox, "  a  champion  of 
revelation."  We  do  not  so  much  refer  to  hb  influence 
upon  those  who,  accepting  hb  theological  teaching  in 
its  entirety,  may  be  called  his  disciples,  as  to  the  far 
more  diffused  influence  exercised  by  him  upon  the  gen- 
eral religious  thought  of  England.    The  yeiy  oomei^ 
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fltone  of  this  influence  lies  in  his  vivid  and  unfailing  ap- 
prehension of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  pres- 
ent reality,  exactly  fitted  to  accomplish  all  that  the 
world  needs. 

Mr.  Maurice  held  for  many  years  the  professorship  of 
divinity  in  King's  College.  The  peculiar  views  advo- 
cated in  bis  Theological  Essays  deprived  him  of  this 
position,  and  he  was  thereafter  confined  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  I860  the  queen,  in  addi- 
tion, appointed  him  incumbent  of  the  district  church 
of  Vere  Street,  Marylebone,  and  in  1866  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a  call  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  April 
1, 1872,  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  **  By  not  a 
few  he  was  *  worshipped  on  this  side  idolatry,'  while 
by  a  large  number  of  outsiders  he  was  regarded  with 
affectionate  veneration.  These  feelings  culminated  at 
hb  death  in  a  display  of  feeling  such  as  it  is  given  to 
few  to  call  forth.  The  unanimity  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  his  character  and  work  by  the  many  journals,  secular 
and  religious,  that  chronicled  his  decease,  was  an  index 
of  the  general  sentimenL  It  was  felt  everywhere  that 
England  had  lost  a  veriuble  hero  in  the  battle  for  truth, 
and  the  Church  a  bright  ornament  and  exemplar  of  the 
practical  graces  of  the  Christian  life." 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  Mr.  Maurice's  labors  were 
confined  to  the  theological  or  philosophical  arena.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  the  A  thenaum  that  he  *'  lived 
during  his  allotted  term  the  lives  of  many  men."  He 
was  the  originator,  or  one  of  the  originators,  of  the 
Christian  socialistic  movement,  the  design  of  which  was 
to  break  down  the  8>'stem  of  competitive  labor,  and  ele- 
vate the  working  classes  by  teaching  them  to  associate 
together  in  little  companies,  undertaking  work  in  com- 
mon, and  sharing  the  proceeds.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
paring working-men  for  such  a  task,  he  founded  a  work' 
ing-men's  college  in  London,  to  which  in  his  last  years 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  also 
took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  education. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  social  questions  of  any  importance 
to  which  his  sympathies  did  not  extend.  See  Fra- 
set's  Magazine^  1854  (April);  Scribner's  Monthfy,  1872 
(Sept.) ;  Brifish  Quart,  Rev.  1873  (Jan.),  art,  ii;  English 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  IHcL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^ 
a.  V. ;  AVfr  A  mer,  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Maurice,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  as  chaplain 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  published  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Primitive  Church  and  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy, in  answer  to  Baxter's  Church  History  of  Bishops 
(Lond.  1682,  %\o)'.— Sermons  (1682,  4to;  1744,  4to)  :— 
A  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy y  in  answer  to  David 
Clarkson's  Primitive  Episcopacy  (Lond.  1700): — Doubts 
concerning  Roman  Infallibility.  See  Gibson's  Preserva- 
tive,  iv,  271;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amer.  Author s^ 
voL  ii,  8.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogr.  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Manrioe,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
noted  particularly  for  his  studies  of  the  antiquities  of 
India,  was  bom  about  1755  at  Hertford,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  head-master  of  the  Christ's  Hospital 
school.  After  his  father's  death  the  family  was  im- 
poverished by  an  unfortunate  marriage  of  the  widow, 
and  \iis  education  proceeded  irregularly  till  Dr.  Parr,  on 
opening  his  school  at  Stanmore,  was  prevailed  on  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  pupil,  and  treated  him  with  great  gener- 
osity and  kindness.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered at  nineteen  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whence  he 
removed  next  year  to  University  College.  After  taking 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  by  bishop  Lowth, 
and  held  for  some  time  the  curacy  of  the  large  par- 
ish of  Woodford,  in  Essex,  which  in  1785  he  resigned 
for  a  chapel  at  Epping,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  leisure 
for  study.  His  turn  for  historical  studies  had  been  fos- 
tered at  University  College  by  his  disthiguished  tutor 
Lord  Stowell,  and  he  now  began  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  the  history  of  India,  for  treating  upon  which 


he  made  proposals  in  1790  in  a  published  letter  addrev- 
ed  to  the  East  India  directors.  The  irreligiom  apuit  ai 
the  French  Revolution,  alarming  Mr.  Maurice's  miiMi. 
induced  him  to  remodel  his  first  work  after  it  was  ntm- 
ly  completed,  and  to  devote  a  considerable  pfroportka 
of  it  to  dissertations  on  the  Hind&  mythok^.  lo 
1791  he  came  before  the  public  with  two  volume  of  bis 
Indian  Antiquities:  the  rest  were  brought  out  at  inter- 
vals, the  completion  of  the  work  being  mainly  o^rin^  to 
the  liberality  of  the  earl  of  Harborough ;  and  the  aer- 
enth  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1797.  This  work  re- 
mains to  our  day  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  Meaii- 
time  he  had  underUken  a  History  of  Hittdostan^  the 
three  volumes  of  which,  in  quarto,  were  published  in 
1795, 1798, 1799,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in  182L 
In  1798  earl  Spencer  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wormleighton,  in  Warwickshire ;  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed assbtant  librarian  in  the  British  Musenm ;  in 
1800  bbhop  Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  pension  that 
had  been  held  by  the  poet  Cowper ;  and  in  1804  he  re- 
ceived from  the  lord  chancellor  the  vicarage  of  Cudham, 
in  Rent.  His  Modem  History  ofHindostanj  in  two  vol- 
umes, appeared  in  1802  and  1804.  Several  other  vol- 
umes on  Eastern  history  and  theology,  and  attempts  in 
verse,  succeeded  this  work ;  and  one  of  his  last  under- 
takings was  his  Memoirs,  comprehending  the  History  of 
the  Progress  of  Indian  Literature^  and  Anecdotes  of  Lit- 
erary Characters  m  Britain,  during  a  Period  of  Thirty 
Years.  Of  this  work  the  three  volumes  appeared  in 
1819, 18-20,  and  1822.  He  died  March  30,  1824.  See 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  Atmer. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. ;  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

MaoritiuB  and  thb  TiiEnAic  Lboion.  The  le- 
gend concerning  St.  Mauritius  and  his  fellow-soktieta 
originated  with  Eucherius,  bbhop  of  Lyons  (f  aboot  450), 
and  was  first  publbhed  in  A.D.  1662,  by  the  Jesuit  Fnui- 
cb  Chiflletus,  from  an  old  martyrology  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Claude,  in  the  Jura.  A  recension  of  thb  legend  w» 
admitted  by  Surius  into  his  Lives  of  Saints  in  1569, 
which  b  drawn  from  martyrologies  of  a  later  date,  and 
was  composed  by  a  monk  connected  with  the  ck>t8ter  of 
St.  Maurice,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  bishop,  but 
flourished  nearly  a  century  later.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  but 
the  results  of  modem  criticbm  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
basb  of  truth  underlies  the  story.  The  evidence  in  its 
favor  reaches  to  the  4th  century,  while  the  adverse  proof 
rests  chiefly  on  the  improbability  of  the  events  narrated. 
It  relates  that  during  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Maxim- 
ian  with  the  Gauls,  a  legion,  known  as  the  Thebaic,  was 
ordered  from  the  East  to  reinforce  hb  army.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  Christians,  and  was  led  by  Mauri- 
tius. While  the  emperor  rested  at  Octodurum  (now 
Martigny,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard),  the  bulk 
of  this  legion  was  stationed  at  St.  Maurice,  in  the  pres- 
ent canton  of  Wallb,  excepting  two  cohorts,  which  were 
sent  to  Treves.  The  army  was  at  thb  time  employed 
in  persecuting  ChrbtUns,  in  which  service  the  Thebaic 
legion  was  ordered  to  co-operate.  They  refused  to  obey, 
and  the  emperor,  in  a  rage,  commanded  the  decimation 
of  the  legion.  As  they  remained  firm,  even,  after  a  sec- 
ond decimation,  Maxirabn  ordered  the  massacre  of  the 
entire  body.  Eucherius  states  that  at  thb  period  a  le- 
gion numbered  6600  men,  and  clearly  asserts  that  the 
greater  portion  of  thb  legion  perished  at  St.  Maurice, 
while  the  martyrology  of  St.  Mauritius  adds  that  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  Treves  to  execute  a  similar  punish- 
ment on  the  two  cohorts  stationed  there.  A  similar  le- 
gend occurs  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  according  to  which 
a  St.  Mauritius  with  seventy  of  his  soldiers  was  execu- 
ted by  order  of  Maximbn ;  but  thb  was  probably  a 
Greek  adaptation  of  the  Latin  story.  Grave  doubts  are 
cast  upon  the  legend  by  the  great  number  of  fugitivca 
from  tnb  massacre  which  constantly  meet  us,  and  hf 
the  improbability  of  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  body  of 
troops  in  time  of  war.  See  De  Lisle,  Defense  de  la  VhiU 
du  Martyre  de  la  Ugion  Thibeenne  (1737) ;  the  i4  oCa  83^ 
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Sarins,  and  the  MartyrcL  Utuardij  edit.  J.  B.  du  SoQier, 
&  J.,  SepU  22,  and  October  4, 10, 15 ;  ako  TiUemont,  3/^- 
mairesj  torn,  iv ;  Stolberg,  ix,  802  sq. ;  Rettberg,  Kir- 
cktnge9cK,  DfUtsckUmdSj  i,  §  16.— Herzog,  Real'EnqfHop, 
ix,  197  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lexiktm,  vi,  414 
sq. 

Matims,  a  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  is  chiefly 
known  bv  the  account  given  of  him  by  the  monks  of 
the  Congregation  of  Su  Maur  (q.  v.).  His  history  is 
mainly  legendary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Benedictine  rule  into  France;  to  have 
founded  its  first  convent  in  France  at  Glanfeuil,  in  the 
province  of  Anjou,  and  to  have  died  in  584,  after  having 
performed  a  great  number  of  miracles.  Such  at  least 
are  the  main  points  to  be  gathered  from  his  biography, 
much  mixed  up  indeed  in  regard  to  dates,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  9tb  century.  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  no 
mention  of  him  whatever.  This,  however,  appears  cer- 
tain, that  France  was  the  field  of  his  labors,  for  his  name 
was  known  there  before  his  biography  appeared.  Yet 
all  the  Maurimonasteria  do  not  lead  us  back  to  him ; 
thus,  for  instance,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  is 
named  after  an  abbot  of  the  8th  century.  Mabillon  and 
Rninart  vainly  tried  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old 
biography  {Acta  Sanctorum  ord,  S,  Bened,  scec.  i,  274 
■q. ;  Aimales  ord,  S,  Bened,  sac  i,  107  sq.,  629  sq.), 
whilst  not  only  Protestant  but  also  Roman  Catholic 
writers  have  found  ample  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine- 
ness.—Uerzog,  Real-EncyUop,  ix,  201.     (J.  N.  F.) 

MatixiiB,  Rabamus.    See  Rabaicus. 

Maury,  John  Siffrein,  a  French  preUte,  and  noted 
also  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  June  26, 1746,  at  Vau- 
r^as,  in  the  Venaissin,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents. 
He  displayed  at  a  very  €»urly  age  great  eagerness  for 
learning,  and  being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  he  was  placed  at  the  Seminar}'  of 
St.  Garde,  at  Avignon,  to  pursue  his  theological  studies. 
About  1766  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  the  expectation 
of  earning  a  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  tal- 
ents. Though  he  was  without  friends  in  that  city,  his 
first  publication  attracted  considerable  notice.  Encour- 
aged by  this  early  success  he  took  orders,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1772  an 
Eloge.  on  Fenelon,  which  he  published,  was  favorably 
received  by  the  French  Academy,  and  caused  him  to  t)e 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Lombez.  He 
however  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
very  popular  as  a  preacher.  A  panegyric  of  St.  Louis, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  French  Academy,  and  one 
of  St.  Augustine  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  met 
with  so  much  success  that  king  Louis  XVI  appointed 
him  preacher  to  the  court,  and  presented  him  with  the 
living  of  the  abbey  Frenade,  in  the  diocese  of  Saintes. 
In  1785  he  delivered  his  paneg}'ric  on  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece ;  shortly  after  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  a  member  uf  the  Academy 
in  the  place  of  the  lyric  poet  Lefranc  de  Pompignan, 
and  the  foUowing  year  the  valuable  beucHce  of  the  pri- 
ory of  Lioris  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assembly 
of  the  States-General  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of 
the  clergy  for  the  bailiwick  of  Peronne,  and  soon  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  From  the  first  he 
enlisted  himself  on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his  en- 
ergetic eloquence  and  peculiar  talent  at  reply  rendered 
him  a  formidable  antagonist  to  Mirabeaiu  His  im- 
pressive and  impassioned  oratory,  though  it  expressed 
opinions  hostile  to  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly, 
was  often  listened  to  with  admiration  and  greeted  with 
applause.  His  great  moral  courage  and  firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition  and  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  danger,  he  earnestly  advocated,  secured 
for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  his  enemies.  November  27,  1790,  a  decree 
was  passed  in  the  National  Assembly,  by  which  every 
•odesiastic  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  take  an  oath 
V.-M  M  M 


to  maintain  with  all  his  power  the  new  conatitation ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  priest's  refusal,  it  was  declared  that 
he  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices.  To 
this  constitution  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on 
account  of  its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  the  oath  was  indignantly  refused  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy.  When  the  day  arrived  for  the 
taking  it  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Assembly,  an 
infuriated  mob  surrounded  the  hall,  threatening  death 
to  aU  who  should  refuse.  On  this  occasion  also  Maury 
displayed  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  boldly  advocated 
the  independence  of  his  order.  **  Strike,  but  hear  me,** 
was  his  exclamation,  when  the  last  efforts  of  his  impas- 
sioned eloquenoe  in  that  Assembly  were  interrupted  by 
the  incessant  cries  of  his  political  antagonists.  At  the 
close  of  the  stormy  session  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Maury,  who  could  lend  no  further  aid  to  the  prostrate 
cause  of  royalty  and  religion,  quitted  his  native  coun-* 
try,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  Pius  YI,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome.  He  was  there  received  with  the  high- 
est distinction,  and  the  loss  of  his  benefices  in  France 
was  more  than  compensated  by  his  speedy  elevation  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1792  he  was  named  archbishop  of  Nicsea  **in  partibus 
infidelium,**  and  afterwards  appointed  apostoliod  mm- 
do  to  the  diet  held  at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  the 
emperor  Francis  II.  This  mission  accomplished,  in  1794 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  was 
instituted  to  the  united  sees  of  Monte-Fiascone  and 
Cometo.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798, 
though  every  effort  was  made  to  seize  cardinal  Maury, 
he  escaped  under  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  assisted 
at  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  Pias  VII. 
In  1799  he  returned  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  Suwarrow,  and  was  accredited  as  ambassador  to  his 
exiled  king,  Louis  XVIII,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Mit- 
tau.  This  office  he  resigned  on  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  government  of  France  un- 
der Napoleon  (in  1804) ;  thereafter  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  first  consul,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France.  This  position,  which  was  deemed  not  to  be  in 
unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  former  conduct,  subjected 
him  in  after  times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutions 
of  the  party  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  person- 
al hazard.  Napoleon  gladly  received  the  approaches 
of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  Church  whose  es- 
tablishment he  was  restoring  in  France ;  an  interview 
took  place  between  them  at  Genoa,  and  in  May,  1806, 
Maury  reappeared  at  Paris.  The  fiattering  reception 
he  there  met  with  was  calculated  to  attach  him  to  the 
interests  of  this  chief,  who  admitted  him  to  his  intima- 
cy, and  availed  himself  of  hb  counsels  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  received  the  pension  assigned  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  French  cardinal,  and  was  appointed  first 
almoner  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target,  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  His  ac- 
ceptance in  1810  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  subjected 
him  to  the  displeasure  of  Pius  VII,  between  whom  and 
Napoleon  there  had  arisen  much  disagreement.  Car- 
dinal Maury  was  a  warm  and  sincere  admirer  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  not  only  espoused  his  cause  in  the  dis- 
putes with  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  took  every  oc- 
casion, which  the  ftequent  victories  of  this  chief  af- 
forded him,  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  expressions 
of  admirarion  in  his  mandates  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese.  These  mandates,  written  in  a  style  of  the 
most  florid  eloquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  im- 
pressive and  energetic  orator  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly: they  were  severely  criticised  by  the  adherents 
of  the  ancient  rigime^  and  by  the  witty  frequenters 
of  the  Parisian  saloons,  who  styled  them  "archiepi*- 
copal  despatches,"  in  allusion  to  their  military  tone, 
and  their  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Napo- 
leon's bulletins.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1814,  Maury  was  deprived  by  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  administration  of  his  diocese ;  and,  in  their 
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resentment  for  his  adherence  to  Napoleon's  fortunes, 
they  forgot  his  former  daring  and  powerful  sapport  of 
their  tottering  throne.  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  during  one  year  by  the  orders 
of  the  pope ;  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live  in  retire- 
ment on  a  pension  which  was  given  to  him  in  com> 
pensation  for  his  resignation  of  the  see  of  Monte  Fias- 
cone.  In  this  retirement,  deeply  affected  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  former  party,  and  that  of  the  pontiff,  to 
whose  elevation  he  had  been  instrumental,  he  died  on 
the  1 1  th  of  May,  1817.  **  Notwithstanding  his  extnior- 
duiary  eloquenoe,**  says  the  duchess  of  Abrantes,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  "  the  abb^  Maury  had  been  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  what  he  was  in  proscription,  what 
he  continued  under  the  empire,  a  man  cf  talent  rather 
than  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  curate  of  the  time  of  the 
League,  rather  than  an  abb^  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.** 
She  adds  that  bis  figure  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
agreeable, but  the  description  she  gives  of  it  appears 
rather  a  caricature  than  a  portrait.  His  principal  work, 
Essaii  mr  t  Eloquence  de  la  Chaire  (8  vols,  8vo),  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Louis  Siffirein 
Maury,  still  maintains  its  well*  merited  popularity.  His 
mind  was  formed  to  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  Maasil- 
lon,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue,  and  his  criticisms  on  the 
other  French  divines  are  in  general  as  correct  as  they 
are  temperate.  In  his  review,  however,  of  English  pul- 
pit oratory,  he  manifests  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  its  roost  celebrated  preachers,  such  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sherlock,  and  Barrow.  He  selected 
Blair  as  the  best  model  of  English  eloquence,  and  the 
comparison  which  he  draws  between  him  and  Massillon 
is  necessarily  most  unfavorable  to  Blair.  His  own  pan- 
egyric of  St.  Augustine  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  French  pulpit  eloquence.  He  is  also  supposed, 
conjomtly  with  the  abb^  de  Boismont^  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Lettres  mr  VEtat  actuel  de  la  Religion 
et  du  Clergi  en  France,  See  Vie  du  Cardinal  Maury 
(1827),  by  Poujoulat;  Le  Cardinal  Maury,  »a  Vie  et  ses 
(Kuvres  (1865);  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v.; 
Monthly  Review,  vol  Ixix  (1812),  Appendix;  English 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Maiiz'zim  (0*^?^  Sept.  Maut^ttfi  v.  r.  Maw^ci, 
Vulg.  Maozim),  The  marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of 
Dan.  xi,  38,  "  the  God  of  forces"  gives,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  last  word,  "  Mauzzim,  or  gods  protectors,  or 
munitions."  The  Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew 
as  a  proper  name  both  in  Dan.  xi,  38  and  89,  where  the 
word  occurs  again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions").  In 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  given  above,  it  is  treat- 
ed as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Sept.,  as  at  present  printed,  is  evidently  corrupt  in  this 
passage,  but  itrxvpa  (ver.  87)  appears  to  represent  the 
word  in  question.  In  Jerome's  time  the  reading  was 
different,  and  he  gives  ^'Deum  fortissiroum"  for  the 
Latin  translation  of  it,  and  "  Dcum  fortitudinum"  for 
that  of  Aquila.  He  ridicules  the  interpretation  of  Por- 
phyry, who,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  understood  by  "  the 
god  of  Mauzzim"  the  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  Modin, 
the  city  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  by  the  generals  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to  it, 
"  the  god  of  Modin."  Theodoret  retains  the  reading  of 
Theodotion  (MaZuitfi  being  evidently  for  Main^ff/i), 
and  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  **  a  god  strong  and  power- 
ful." The  Peshito-Syriac  has  "the  strong  god,"  and 
Junius  and  Tremellius  render  it  "Deum  summi  roboris," 
considering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and  inter- 
preting it  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  *'Mauzzim"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense 
of  "  fortresses,"  just  as  in  Dan.  xi,  19,  89, "  the  god  of 
fortresses"  being  then  the  deity  who  presided  over 
strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
connect  an  appellation  so  general  with  any  special  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worship.  Grotius  conjectured  that 
Mauzzim  was  a  modification  of  the  name  'AZi^od  the 
war-god  of  the  Phcenicians,  mentioned  in  Julian's  hymn 


to  the  sun  (Beyer,  AddiL  ad  Seldenii  **De  Dea  Syria,* 
p.  275).    Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  ^  money,"  the 
strongest  of  all  powers.    By  others  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Mars,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antiochus  Epiphanei, 
who  is  the  subject  of  idlusion.     The  only  authority  for 
this  supposition  exists  in  two  coins  struck  at  Laodicet, 
which  are  believed  to  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Antiochus  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  on  the  revene 
the  figure  of  Mars  with  a  spear.    But  it  is  asserted,  <m 
the  contrary,  that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  bear  his  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  conjectme 
which  attributes  these  to  him ;  and,  further,  that  there 
is  no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to  Mars 
was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.    The  opinion  of 
Gesenius  is  more  probable,  that  "  the  god  of  fortrems" 
was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  Antiochus  built  a 
temple  at  Antioch  (Livy,  xli,  20).     By  otber«  it  is  re- 
ferred to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  Antiochus  dedi- 
cated the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace,  vi,  2).   See  Ju- 
piTKR.     FUrst  (Handw.  s.  v.),  comparing  Isa.  xxxiii,  4, 
where  the  reference  is  to  Tyre,  "  the  fortress  of  \M 
sea,"  makes  DVr^  equivalent  to  D^n  t*i2?^,  or  even 
proposes  to  read  for  the  former  D^  t7T3,  the  god  of  the 
"  stronghold  of  the  sea,"  L  e.  Melkart,  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules.    A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  {Ninerek, 
ii,  456,  note)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  any  already  mentioned. 
After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Yenns,  as  **  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  nranl 
coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Sheroitic  figure  of  the  goddess,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 
"  May  she  be  connected  with  the  *  El  Maozem,"  the  de- 
ity presiding  over  bulwarks  and  fortreaaes,  the  'god 
of  forces,'  of   Dan.    xi,   88?"     Pfeiffer   {Dub,   Vex, 
cent  iv,  loc  72)  will  only  see  in  it  ^  the  idol  of  the 
moMsr 

Maw  (nS)^,  hebak%  hollow,  only  occurs  in  Deot  xviii, 
8),  the  rough  ventricle  or  echinus  of  raminaring  ani- 
mals, which  is  the  second  of  their  four  stomachs  (Aris- 
totle, Hist,  anim,  ii,  17).  So  the  Yulg.,  Onkelos  Saadias, 
and  Kimahi  interpret;  but  Joaephus  (^Ant,  iv,  4),  Philo 
(ii,  285,  ed.  Mang.),  after  the  Sept.  (ii^vwrrpov,  L  e.  ip»- 
woTpov),  understand  the  fourth  stomach,  or  omaumy 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  (like  fn^)  among  the  an- 
cienta  (comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  571  ed.  Lipe.). 

Mawmoisine  or  MalToisine,  Wiluam  de,  a 
Scotch  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  France,  flourished  in  Scotland  about  the  opening  d 
the  18th  century.  He  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  1202 ;  established  many  monasteries  in  that  countnr, 
and  was  active  in  promoting  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

MawBon,  Matthias,  D.D.,  an  Englbh  divine  of 
the  18th  century,  became  master  of  Corpus  Christi  Od- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1782 ;  subseqnently  rector  of  Had- 
stock,  Essex ;  bishop  of  Lland&ff  in  1738 ;  was  trans- 
lated to  Chichester  in  1740,  and  in  1754  to  Ely.  He 
died  about  1771.  Bishop  Mawson  published  onlv  occa- 
sional Sermons  (Lond.  1782,  'S3,  »40,  '41,  *43,  '46,  '50). 
See  AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  bl  v. 

Mazcy,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  ministeT  and 
noted  American  educator,  was  bom  in  Attleboroagh» 
Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1768 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Univendty  in 
1 787,  and  immediately  became  a  tutor  in  that  inadtotiDB. 
Deciding  for  the  ministry,  he  was  licensod  to  preadi 
April  1, 1790,  and  was  on  Sept,  8, 1791,  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  R.  L  He 
was  on  the  same  day  also  elected  both  a  trustee  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college,  and  in  July,  1792, 
became  president.  His  pastoral  relations  he  aercRd 
September  8, 1792.  In  1802  he  accepted  the  presidesH 
cy  of  Union  College;  and  in  1804,  the  newly •esudb- 
lished  South  Carolina  College  having  chosen  him  for  its 
first  president,  he  heeded  the  call,  in  the  hope  that  a 
Southern  climate  would  improve  his  health,  which  had 
become  much  impaired.    Over  this  inatitution  he  cod- 
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tinued  to  preside,  with  almost  unprecedented  popularity, 
until  his  death,  June  4,  1820.  Dr.  Maxcy  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  pulpit  orators  and  scholars  this 
country  has  produced.  He  was  well  versed  in  philology, 
criticism,  metaphysics,  logic,  politics,  morals,  and  phi- 
losophy. His  character  was  very  amiable  and  his  piety 
sincere.  His  death  was  that  of  the  believer  in  Jesus, 
and  hb  memory  is  widely  revered.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  sermons,  addresses,  orations,  etc,  which 
after  his  death  were  gathered  in  a  volume,  entitled  The 
Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy^  D.D., 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life^  by  Romeo  Elton,  D,D,  The 
most  valued  of  his  publications  were  his  sermons  on  the 
existence  of  God,  fiequently  republished.  See  Sprague, 
AmuiU,  vi,  297;  Christian  Review^  voL  ix;  Allibone, 
Diet,  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  &  v. ;  Drake,  Did,  A  mer, 
Biog,  s.  V. 

Mazentias.    See  Constantine. 

Mazfield,  Thomas,  a  noted  early  Methodist  lay- 
preacher,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. He  was  one  of  Wesley's  converts  at  Bristol,  and 
was  appointed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  but 
not  to  preach,  at  the  Foundery,  in  London,  during  Mr. 
Wesley's  absence.  Maxfield,  however,  being  a  young 
man  of  **  much  fervency  of  spirit,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  greatly  edified  the  people,  who,  assembling 
in  vast  crowds,  and  listening  with  earnest  attention,  in- 
aensibly  led  him  to  deviate  from  this  pestriction  and 
begin  to  preach.  Wesley  was  informed  of  this  irregu- 
larity, and  hastened  to  London  in  alarm  to  check  htm, 
his  prejudices  for  "Church  order"  being  still  strong. 
The  mother  of  Wesley  counselled  him  to  hear  Maxfield 
preach  before  reproving  him,  adding,  "  But  take  care 
what  you  do  respecting  that  young  roan ;  he  is  as  surely 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are."  Wesley  heard  him, 
and,  his  prejudices  yielding  to  the  power  of  truth,  he 
objected  no  longer.  Thus  Maxfield  became  the  first  of 
the  innumerable  itinerant  lay-preachers,  who  have  spread 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  more  successfully  than 
any  other  class  of  the  Christian  community.  Wesley 
promoted  his  welfare  in  every  way,  introduced  him  in 
London  to  a  social  position  superior  to  his  birth,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, and  obtained  ordination  for  him  in  Ireland  from 
the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  who  favored  Wesley  in  that 
country.  Maxfield  was  present  at  the  first  Methodist 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  the  Foundery,  London, 
June  25, 1774.  Maxfield  also  attended  the  third  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Bristol,  May,  1746.  He  shared  the 
persecution  to  which  the  followers  of  Wesley  were  sub- 
jected; was  at  one  time  seized  and  imprisoned  for  the 
king's  service,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  offered  to 
the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war.  In  1763,  during  a  re- 
vival in  London,  great  excitement  was  produced  by  an 
honest  madman,  Bell,  formerly  a  life-guardsman,  who 
had  become  a  local  preacher,  and  supposed  that  he  had 
performed  a  miraculous  cure.  Possessing  more  enthu- 
siasm than  judgment,  he  became  fanatical  in  public 
meetings,  and  greatly  excited  his  hearers.  He  unfor- 
tunately obtained  much  influence  over  Maxfield — the 
latter  was  not  naturally  an  enthusiast — and  made  him 
a  companion  in  his  fanaticism.  Both  the  Wesleys 
conversed  with  Maxfield  on  the  subject,  telling  him 
what  they  disliked  in  his  conduct.  In  some  matters 
he  had  been  wijusMy  blamed,  in  others  he  promised 
to  change;  the  evil,  however,  was  not  remedied,  but 
seemed  rather  to  increase.  Then  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Maxfield,  plainly  telling  him  of  the  errors 
of  his  preaching  and  conduct,  and  of  its  tendency  to- 
wards a  separation  from  the  Wcsleyans.  The  doctrines 
advocated  by  Maxfield  and  Bell  were  erroneous,  inas- 
much as  they  taught  that  a  person  saved  from  sin  need 
not  examine  himself,  need  not  pray  in  private,  need  only 
believe ;  that  believing  makes  man  perfect,  and  that  the 
pure  in  heart  cannot  fall  from  grace.  They  raid  no  one 
thus  saved  could  be  taught  by  any  one  who  was  not. 


They  were  thus  led  to  consider  themselves  the  only 
persons  really  capable  of  interpreting  the  Gospel  and 
qualified  to  teach  it,  and  soon  regarded  themselves  as 
inspired,  mistaking  the  workings  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  neglecting  knowl- 
edge, reason,  and  wisdom  generally.  Maxfield  finally 
decided  to  separate  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  accordingly 
gave  up  his  work  at  the  Foundery,  and  took  with  him 
one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  who  had  embraced  the 
Wesleyan  cAuse.  He  now  opened  an  independent  chapel, 
and  preached  for  twenty  years.  ToMrards  the  close  of 
Maxfield's  life,  Wesley,  in  his  travels  through  England, 
found  him  sinking  under  paralysis  and  the  weight  of 
years,  prayed  with  him,  invoking  God's  blessing  on  his 
last  days,  and  subsequently  preached  in  his  chapeL  See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism  (Index  in  vol  iii) ;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  Wesley  and  his  Time ;  Tyerman,  Life  of  Wesley 
(see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

'M'a-«4T¥i4an       See  DiOCLETIAN. 

MaxInilnntHtB,  a  considerable  party  among  the 
Donatists  who  separated  from  the  main  body  of  that 
sect,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  of  perfection  and  infallibility  to 
which  the  whole  sect  had  made  pretensions  when  they 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church.    See  Donatists. 

MazlmlUan  I,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  German  emperors,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick 
in,  the  forerunner  of  Charles  V,  was  bom  at  Neustadt, 
near  Vienna,  March  22, 1 459.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
married  Maria,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charies  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  died  in  1482.  Maximilian 
had  hoped  to  enjoy  the  estates  of  his  father-in-hiw,  but 
Louis  XI  of  France  attempted  to  seize  some  of  these  pos- 
sessions, and  thus  involved  our  German  prince  in  a  con- 
test which,  when  it  promised  to  end  favorably  for  Max- 
imilian, was  suddenly  turned  in  favor  of  Louis  XI  by 
the  dexterous  intrigues  of  the  latter  among  the  Nether- 
landers.  It  wa^  not  until  1493  that  peace  was  finally 
established  at  Senlis.  This  very  year  his  father  the 
emperor  died,  and  MaximUian  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  realm,  so 
soon  to  become  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  greatest  revo- 
lutions the  worid  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  witness 
— the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century — an  event  that 
was  ushered  in  just  as  Maximilian  himself  was  fast 
fading  as  the  shades  of  evening.  In  1494  the  newly- 
crowned  emperor  married  Bianca  Sforza,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  which  alliance  gave  rise  to  a  succession 
of  wars  in  Italy.  Shortly  after  he  joined  the  League  of 
Cambray,  formed  between  pope  Julius  II,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  Louis  XII  of  France,  against  the  Venetians ; 
but  that  republic  having  soon  after  become  reconciled 
to  the  pope,  Maximilian  joined  the  so-called  Holy  League 
between  England,  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  pope,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  French,  who  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  emperor  in  the  "  battle  of 
the  spurs,"  near  Guinegate  (1513).  The  ascension  of 
Francis  I  to  the  throne  of  France  somewhat  modified 
matters  in  favor  of  the  French.  The  new  king  of  the 
Franks  captured  Milan,  and  compelled  Maximilian  to 
give  up  Verona  to  the  Venetians  for  200,000  ducats.  By 
the  treaty  of  Basle  (1499)  he  had  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Switzerland.  Though 
thus  unsuccessful  in  his  wars,  he  had  the  fortune  to  see 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  house  increased  during 
his  reign  by  several  peaceful  additions;  and  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Philip  with  the  infanta  Juana,  an<l  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  with  the  infant  Juan  of  Spain, 
led  to  the  subsequent  union  of  Spain  with  Austria, 
while  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandchildren  with 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  brought  both  these  kingdoms  to  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  The  closing  activity  of  his  reign  was 
displayed  against  the  rising  heresy.  Luther  had  just 
come  forward  and  attacked  Tetzel  (1517),  and,  as  Leo  X 
was  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  opposition  of  the  little 
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Augustine  friar,  Maximilian  addressed  the  Roman  poi^- 
tiff,  and  persuaded  him  to  heed  this  difficulty  as  **  a  ques- 
tion which  was  dividing  Germany."  But  in  the  very 
year  in  which  the  discussion  at  Leipzic  came  off  Maxi- 
milian died  (1519),  and  left  it  for  his  successor  Charles 
y  to  further  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  an  incompetent  Homan  pontiff. 
Maximilian  I  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature,  and 
learned  men  were  greatly  encouraged  by  him.  Indeed 
he  was  himself  an  author,  producing  several  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  See  Uegewisch,  Gesch,  d,  Regierung 
MaximUians  I  (1782;  new  ed.  Leipx.  1818);  Haltaus, 
Geach,  d,  Kaisera  Maximilian  (1850) ;  Kltlpfel,  Kaiaer 
MaximUian  I  (BerL  1864) ;  Lichnowsky,  Geach,  d,  Hauaea 
Hababurg ;  Vehse,  Memoira  of  A  uatriuy  i,  2-38 ;  Coxe, 
Hiat,  of  the  Novae  of  Auatrioy  i,  278  sq.;  Kohlrausch, 
Hiat.  of  Germany  f  p.  234  sq. 

Maximilian  II,  emperor  of  Austria,  son  of  empe- 
ror Ferdinand  I,  and  of  Anna  of  Hungary,  was  bom  at 
Vienna  Aug.  1,  1527.  He  was  educated  in  Spain  by 
Charles  V;  took  part  in  the  war  of  Smalcald  (1544-48) 
against  the  French ;  became  viceroy  of  Spain  in  1649 ; 
on  his  return  to  Germany,  about  1551,  he  made  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  and  in  1552  became  governor  of  Hun- 
gary. In  September,  1662,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  elected  king  of  Rome  at  Frankfort  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year;  king  of  Hungar}'^  at  Presburg  in 
1563;  and  finally  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  of 
Germany  in  July,  1564.  He  made  war  against  the 
Turks,  in  Hungary,  until  1567,  but  afterwards  reigned 
in  peace.  During  his  youth  his  preceptor,  Wolfgang 
Stiefel,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Protestant 
tenets,  and  he  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation, living  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Protes- 
tant princes  (Fisher,  Hiat.  of  the  Reformation  [N.  Y.  1873, 
8vo],  p.  423).  Yet  he  did  not  allow  their  doctrines  free 
scope  throughout  his  empire,  as  the  majority  in  the 
states  was  opposed  to  it,  and  the  Protestants  themselves, 
divided  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinist8,were  engaged  in 
strife  with  each  other.  From  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Romish  princes,  it 
must  appear  that  Maximilian  II  never  allowed  his  pri- 
vate convictions  to  rule  him  as  a  monarch,  but  that  all 
was  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
Some  will  even  have  it,  as  Vehse  (see  below),  that  he 
was  at  one  time  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion 
(corop.  Baker,  Ecdea,  Hiat,  ii,  21 1 ).  He,  however,  grant- 
ed the  Protestants  in  1568  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  their  conscience  throughout  Austria, 
and  commissioned  D.  Chytraeus  to  draw  up  a  Prot- 
estant liturgy  for  Austria.  Although  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  Jesuits,  and  subjected  them  to  many 
restrictions,  he  yet,  by  hb  toleration,  permitted  them 
access  and  great  influence  in  his  own  family.  He 
died  Oct,  12,  1576.  See  J.  F.  Miller,  Epiatola  Fer- 
dinandi  I  et  Af.  II  (Pesth,  1808);  Koch,  Qudlm  z, 
Geach.  M,  II  (Leipz.  1857-61);  Ranke,  Iliatoriach- 
politiacher  Zeitachr.  (1832,  p.  278  sq.) ;  and  the  same 
reprinted  in  Deutache  Geach.  (1868),  voL  vi ;  Bernard 
Raupach,  Evang.  Oeaferreich.  vol.  i  and  ii;  Lcbret, 
Magazin  z,  Gebrauch  d.  Staaten  vnd  Kirchengeach, 
(Ulm,  1785),  vol.  ix ;  Maurenbrecher,  in  Sybel's  Histor. 
Zeitachrifj  1862,  p.  351  sq. ;  E.  Reimann,  in  the  same 
journal,  1866,  p.  1  sq. ;  Coxe,  hiat.  of  the  Houae  of  A  ua- 
tria,  ii,  4  sq.;  Vehw,  Memoira  of  the  Houae  of  Avatria^  i, 
217  sq. ;  Pierer,  UniveraaULexikony  xi,  29;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encjfkhp.  ix,  204. 

Mazimin  I,  Julius  Vkrus,  Roman  emperor,  was  a 
native  of  Thrace,  and  a  shepherd  in  his  youth.  His 
fine  figure,  great  height,  and  strength  attracte<l  the  notice 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  enrolled  him  in  his  guards. 
Maximin  advanced  rapidly,  but  did  not  serve  under 
either  Macrinus  or  Heliogabalus.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  came  to  Rome,  was  made  senator 
and  chief  of  a  newly-formed  legion,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  wars  against  the  Persians  and  Alleroans,  and  soon 
gained  great  influence  over  the  soldiers.    When  Alex- 


ander Severus  was  killed  at  Mayence,  March  19, 235,  the 
troops  appointed  Maximin  his  successor,  and  tbe  sen- 
ate, frightened,  confirmed  the  election.    Ue  remaioed, 
however,  with  the  army,  and  made  several  expeditions 
into  Germany.     H b  disposition  was  naturally  cruel,  iixl 
he  gave  full  scope  to  it  when  on  the  throne.    Two  con- 
spiracies against  him  which  were  discovered  led  to  fear- 
ful massacres;  in  the  first,  it  is  said, over  four  tbousaiul 
persons  were  executed.     He  also  opposed  Christianity, 
and  particularly  persecuted  the  bishops  who  bad  beoi 
most  favored  by  Alexander.    About  the  same  time  some 
earthquakes  occurred  in  the  empire,  particularly  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  the  people  became  enraged  against  tbe 
Christians,  whom  they  accused  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  which  befell  them,  and  the  emperor  allowed 
free  scope  to  all  barbarities  the  people  chose  to  inflict 
on  them.     The  persecution,  indeed,  broke  out  only  in 
some  parts  of  the  empire,  so  that  Chrbtians  couki  flee 
before  it ;  but  as  the  Christians  had  of  late  become  used 
to  toleration,  this  sudden  visitation  of  persecution  fell 
severely  upon  their  heads,  and  caused  much  suffering 
(comp.  Eusebiua,  Ecclea,  Hiat,  vi,28 ;  Firmilian,  in  Cvpr. 
Ep.7b\  Ongen,  Comment,  in  Matt. xxivy  9).    Finally  his 
soldiers,  tired  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  murdered  bim, 
together  with  his  son,  at  Aquileia,  March,  238.    Max- 
imin was  only  regretted  by  the  inhabiunts  of  Thraoe 
and  Pannonia,  who  were  proud  of  having  an  emperor  of 
their  own ;  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  rejoiced  over 
his  death.     The  legendary  poesy  of  the  10th  centu- 
ry assigns  to  the  reign  of  Maximin  the  fabulous  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Ursula,  a  British  princess,  and  her  com- 
pany of  eleven  thousand  (according  to  others,  ten  thou- 
sand) virgins,  who,  on  their  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  were  murdered  by  beathejis  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cologne.     "This  incredible  number  has  probaWy 
arisen  from  the  misinterpretation  of  an  in8cripti(Hi,  like 
*  Ursula  et  Uudecimilla*  (which  occurs  in  an  old  missal 
of  the  Sorbonne),  or  *  Ursula  et  XI  M.  V.,  i.  e,  Manyrts 
Virgines,  which,  by  substituting  nUUia  for  marfjfrfaj  wtt 
increased  from  eleven  martyrs  to  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins.    Some  historians  place  the  fact,  which  8eeo»  to 
form  the  basis  of  this  legend,  in  connection  with  the 
retreat  of  the  Huns  after  the  battle  of  Chalons,  451* 
(SchafT).     See  Herzog,  Reat-Encydop.  ix,  207;  Smith, 
Dicf,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythuiogy,  ii, 
983 ;  SchafT,  Church  Hiat.  i,  170.;  Gieseler,  Eodenaatiad 
Hiatory^  lyWb, 


Coin  of  Maximin  L 


Mazimin  H,  Daza,  Roman  emperor,  was  originallT 
an  lUyrian  peasant,  who  served  in  the  Roman  armie3,aiid 
was  raised  by  Galerius,  who  was  his  relative,  to  the  rank 
of  military  tribune,  and  lastly,  A.D.  308,  at  the  time  of 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  tbe  dif^ 
nity  of  Ccesar,  receiving  for  his  share  the  govemmeDt 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  After  the  death  of  Galefius,  in  31 1. 
Maximin  and  Licinius  divided  his  dominions  between 
them,  and  Maximin  obtained  the  whole  of  the  Asi- 
atic provinces.  Both  he  and  Ucinius  behaved  ungrate- 
fully towards  the  family  of  Galerius,  their  common  hen- 
efactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  and  widov 
of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Licinius  into  the  do- 
minions of  Maximin,  the  hitter  offered  to  marr\-  h«, 
and  on  her  refusal  banished  her  with  her  mother  into 
the  deserts  of  Syria.    He  gained  imenviable  notoridy 
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by  his  severity  towards  his  Christian  subjects,  and  made 
var  against  the  Armenians.  A  new  war  having  broken 
out  between  Licinius  and  Maximin,  the  latter  advanced 
as  far  as  Adrianople,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into  Asia,  and 
died  of  poison  at  Tarsus  in  313. — EnglUh  Cyclop,  s.  v. 


Coin  of  Maxim  in  IL 


MazimtlS  Alexandrinus,  called  also  the  Cynic 
Philosopher^  was  bom  in  the  fourth  century,  in  Alexan- 
dria, of  Christian  parents  of  rank.  He  united  the  faith 
of  an  orthodox  believer  with  the  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  a  cynic  philosopher,  and  was  greatly  respected 
by  the  leading  theologians  of  the  orthodox  party. 
Athanasius,  in  a  letter  written  about  A.D.  371  {Epist, 
ad  iVfaxim,  PhUosoph,  in  0pp.  i,  917,  etc,  ed.  Benedict.), 
compliments  him  on  a  work  written  in  defence  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Afonitum  ad  Orat. 
xxv\  misled  by  the  virulent  invectives  of  that  father, 
Attempt  to  distinguish  between  this  Maximus  and  the 
one  to  whom  Athanasius  wrote,  for  the  reason  that 
Athanasius  could  never  have  approved  of  so  worthless  a 
character.  They  also  distinguish  him  from  the  Maxi- 
raus  to  whom  Basil  the  Great  addressed  a  letter  {Ep,  41, 
Paris,  1839)  in  terms  of  great  respect,  discussing  some 
points  of  doctrine,  and  soliciting  a  visit  from  him ;  but 
they  are  not  successful  in  either  case.  The  Maximus 
Scholasticus,  however,  to  whom  Basil  also  wrote  {Ep. 
42),  was  a  different  person.  In  A.D.  374,  during  the 
reij^n  of  the  emperor  Valens,  in  the  persecution  carried 
on  by  Lucius,  Arian  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Maximus 
wa%  barbarously  scourged  and  banished  to  the  Oasis,  on 
account  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  aided  those  enduring  the  same  persecutions 
(Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xxr,  c  18,  14).  He  was  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  four  years,  probably  on  the  death 
of  Valens;  and  it  was  soon  after  this  event  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  Gratian  at  Milan  his  work  De 
yiile^  written  against  the  Arians  (compare  Jerome,  De 
Viris  lUustr.  c  127).  He  wrote  also  against  other  here- 
tics, but  whether  in  the  same  work  or  in  another  is  not 
certainly  known ;  and  he  disputed  ably  against  the  hea- 
thens. He  appears  to  have  returned  from  Milan  and 
visited  Constantinople,  where  Gregorj'  Nazianzen  had 
just  been  made  patriarch,  A.D.  379.  Gregory  received 
him  with  the  greatest  honor,  and  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion {Oral,  xxv)  in  his  praise,  where  his  warm  panegy- 
rics cause  the  commendations  of  Athanasius  and  Basil  to 
seem  exceedingly  tame.  He  welcomed  him  at  his  table, 
treated  him  with  much  confidence  and  regard,  but  was 
subsequently  grievously  disappointed  in  him.  Whether 
in  the  succeeding  events  Maximus  was  himself  ambi- 
tious or  merely  the  tool  of  others,  does  not  appear. 
Profiting  by  the  sickness  of  Gregorj',  and  supported  by 
some  Egyptian  ecclesiastics,  sent  by  Peter,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  under  whose  guidance  they  professed  to 
act,  Maximus  was  ordained,  during  the  night,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  (rregorv,  whose 
election  had  not  been  perfectly  canonical.  This  bold 
proceeding  greatly  excited  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  Gregory  was  popular.  The  emperor 
Theodosius,  to  whom  the  usurper  applied,  showing  him 
no  favor,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  from 
whence  he  was  speedily  expelled  by  his  patron  Peter 
(see  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Carmen  de  Vita  »ua,  vss.  750- 
1029).  The  resignation  of  Gregory  did  not  benefit 
Maximus.  His  election  was  declared  null  and  void  by 
the  second  general  council,  and  the  presbyters  whom  he 
had  ordained  were  declared  not  to  be  presbyters  {Con- 


di, Cdnstantinop.  can.  8,  sec.  Dionys.  Exiguum ;  Capital 
6,  sec  Isidor.  Merest;  apud  Concil.  vol  i,  col.  809, 810, 
ed.  Hardouin).  He  attempted  again  to  assert  his  claims 
to  the  patriarchate;  but,  though  the  Italian  bishops 
seemed  inclined  for  a  time  to  second  his  efforts,  he  met 
with  no  permanent  success.  The  inveclires  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  against  Maximus  (Carmtna,  sec  De  Vita 
sua^  L  c;  /n  InvidoSj  vs.  16,  etc.;  In  Maximum)  were 
written  af><r  their  struggle  for  the  patriarchate,  and 
contrast  strongly  with  his  former  praises  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  Oration,  to  which  some  of  Gregory's  admirers,  to 
conceal  the  inconsistency,  prefixed  the  name  of  Heron 
or  Hero  (/n  Lavdem  Heronis;  Jerome,  De  Viris  Illustr. 
L  c),  which  it  still  bears.  The  work  of  Maximus,  De 
Fide,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  Jerome,  is  lost.  (See 
Athenas,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  L  c;  Sozo- 
men,  H,  E,  vii, 9,  cum  not.  Vales;  Tillemont,  Memoiret, 
ix,  443,  etc ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  ad  ann.  380,  i,  276,  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1740^2 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graoa,  iii,  520).— Smith, 
Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

MazimuB  Confessor,  a  leading  champion  of  or- 
thodoxy in  the  Monothelite  controversy  (q.  v.),  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  in  580.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  but, 
deciding  for  the  ecclesiastic  state,  he  resigned  this  posi- 
tion, and  in  630  entered  the  monastery  of  Chrysopolis 
(Scutari),  near  Constantinople,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came its  abbot.  The  dangers  which  threatened  the 
state  at  the  time  induced  the  emperor  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy  (q.  v.),  by  means  of  a  compromise^ 
which  declared  that  Christ  had  accomplished  the  work 
of  redemption  by  one  manifestation  of  his  will  as  the 
God-man,  (jitq,  BwvSptiey  ivtpyii^).  The  patriarchs 
Sergius,  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyrus,  of  Alexandria, 
as  heads  of  the  contending  parties,  agreed  in  633  to 
unite  on  this  formula,  and  many  of  the  Monophysite 
faction  retumed  to  the  Church ;  but  several  of  the  or- 
thodox opposed  the  compromise  strongly,  as  practically 
endorsing  Monophysite  views.  With  a  view  to  put  an 
end  to  these  troubles,  the  emperor  in  639  published  an 
edict,  known  as  the  Edhesis  (q.  v.),  which  prohibited  all 
controversies  on  the  question  whether  in  Christ  were 
one  or  two  operations,  but  which  itself  plainly  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  one  will  Maximus,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  removed  to  Africa,  now  entered  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  orthodox  view,  and  unequivocally  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
His  course  was  favored  by  Gregorius  (or  Georgius).  the 
prefect  of  North  Africa,  who  sought  an  opportunity  to 
renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  court;  and 
under  his  protection  Maximus  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  combat  the  many  heresies  which  were  then 
rife,  manifesting  a  special  zeal  against  the  Monophysite 
Severians  in  Egypt  and  Crete,  and  against  the  Mono- 
thelites.  His  discussion  with  Pyrrhus,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  had  fled  to  Gregorius  on  being 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  was  held  in  July,  A.D.  645,  and  resulted  in 
the  signal  triumph  of  Maximus.  The  records  of  this 
disputation  belong  to  the  most  interesting  writings  of 
the  Monothelite  controversy.  In  the  following  year 
the  bishops  of  Africa  and  the  neighboring  isles,  influ- 
enced by  Maximus,  held  a  number  of  synods  which  con- 
demned Monothelitism,  and  called  on  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Rome,  to  support  their  views  with  his  authority. 
Maximus  now  went  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Pyrrhus, 
who  formally  recanted  his  late  opinions,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  pope  as  the  rightful  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  thus  a  coalition  in  the  interests  of  ortho- 
doxy was  formed  which  promised  a  complete  triumph. 
But  Maximus  was  the  only  disinterested  party  to  the 
agreement.  Gregorius  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Sara- 
cens in  A.D.  647 ;  Pyrrhus  hastened  to  take  back  his 
recantation,  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor; 
and  the  pope,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  su- 
premacy recognised  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West, 
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anathematized  him.  Maximus  was  again  compelled  to 
confine  his  labors  to  controversial  writings.  He  was 
now  recognised  at  the  imperial  court  as  the  soul  of  the 
opposition ;  and  when  he  resisted  the  edict  of  Constans 
II,  promulgated  in  A.D.  648,  and  known  as  the  Typus 
(q.  v.),  Gregorius,  an  envoy  of  the  Byzantine  court,  did 
not  disdain  t^  seek  him  in  his  cell,  and  attempt  to 
shake  his  firmness.  The  monk,  however,  refused  to 
make  any  concessions,  since  he  regarded  that  edict  as 
degrading  Christ  to  the  level  of  a  being  without  will 
or  energy,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  inter- 
fere in  dogmatic  questions.  On  the  accession  of  Martin 
I,  Maximus,  more  than  any  others,  induced  that  pope  to 
convene  the  first  synod  of  the  Lateran  (in  649);  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  originated  the  resolu- 
tions there  adopted,  which  condemned  Monothelitism 
and  the  imperial  edict.  Thereafter  Maximus  entered  a 
cloister,  and  we  lose  trace  of  the  detailed  record  of  his 
life.  We  meet  him  again  when  apprehended,  under  or- 
ders from  Constantinople,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  as 
pope  Martin  I,  and  brought  to  trial  in  665.  The  pro- 
ceedings (of  which  the  records  are  quite  full)  show  that 
the  aim  of  the  emperor  was  simply  to  secure  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Tviro^,  as  a  measure  in  the  interests  of 
peace;  but  the  monk  remained  firm,  and  declared  with 
tears  that  the  only  means  of  securing  peace  was  the 
recall  of  that  instrument.  Hence  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived became  harsher;  and  when,  after  his  third  trial, 
he  still  persisted  in  maintaining  his  views,  a  synod  con- 
vened by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  of  An- 
tioch  advised  the  emperor  to  banish  him,  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  castle  of  Bizya,  in  Thrace,  later  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Theodore,  near  Rhegium,  and  finally  to 
Perberis.  His  exile  was  protracted  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  period  frequent  attempts  were  made  by 
bishop  Theodosius  of  Oesarea,  and  by  special  agents  of 
the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  always  with- 
out success.  He  was  finally  condemned  to  be  scourged, 
and  to  lose  hb  tongue  and  his  right  hand,  that  he  might 
no  longer  be  able  either  to  speak  or  write,  and  afterwards 
to  be  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of  Shemari,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lacians,  where  he  died,  Aug.  13,  G62.  His 
influence,  however,  continued  to  be  felt.  A  few  years 
later  the  emperor  Constans  II  feU  a  victim  to  the  hatred 
he  had  aroused  chiefly  by  his  persecution  of  this  faith- 
ful champion  of  the  Church,  and  in  A.D.  680  the  Church 
gave  her  sanction  to  the  doctrines  so  heroically  defend- 
ed by  this  monk  in  the  first  TruUan  council  (q.  v.). 

As  a  writer  Maximus  is  distinguished  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  dialectic  power  with  mystical  profundity. 
His  mind  was  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and  in  hb 
works  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  thought,  Chaliedonian 
orthodoxy,  the  theology  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
ideas  of  a  Christian  mysticbm,  which  includes  both  the 
subjective  ascetism  of  the  Egyptian  monks  and  the  hie- 
rarchical tendencies  of  the  Areopagite  system,  all  meet 
and  coalesce.  The  mysticism  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  from  it  he 
derived  hb  principal  thoughts;  and  it  b  chiefly  be- 
cause of  hb  authority  that  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
thb  system  upon  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
possible.  The  influence  exerted  on  Scotus  Erigena  by 
the  writings  of  Maximus  was  especially  important. 
Baur  asserts  that  Erigena  merely  developed  the  ideas 
of  Maximus,  and  commented  on  them ;  and  other  writ- 
ers have  shown  in  detail  that  the  essential  features  of 
the  sv'stem  of  Erigena  are  drawn  from  Maximus,  and 
medUtely  through  him  from  the  Areopagite.  Thb 
monk  thus  becomes  important  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  East  and  West,  between  the  early 
fathers  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  a  forerunner  of 
scholasticbm ;  and  in  hb  genius,  character,  piety,  learn- 
ing, literary  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  as  well  as  in 
his  eventful  life,  he  appears  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Christian  thinkers  and  martyrs.  Hb  works  have  bec^ 
largely  transcribed  and  read,  but  there  is  no  complete 
edition.     Combefis  has  ^ublbhed  a  collection  in  two 


volumes,  folio  (Paris,  1675).  Catalogues  bare  reeocded 
the  titles  of  fifty-three,  hb  letters  being  mentkiDcd  as 
one  work.  Of  these,  forty-eight  have  been  printed. 
They  may  be  classed  as  exegetical,  which  treat  the 
Scriptures  in  allegorical  style;  commentaries  oo  Uie 
Church  fathers ;  dogmatico-polemical ;  moral  and  ascet- 
ic ;  epistolary;  and  miscellaneoos.  He  u  comnaemoia- 
ted  in  the  Latin  Church  Aug.  13 ;  by  the  Gredc  Chuirh 
Jan.  21.  See  Uerzog,  Real-Encykl(if,  xx,  1 14  sq. ;  Wet- 
zer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  xii,  783  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ckmrck 
Hist,  i,  205  sq.;  Hardwick,  Hitf,  ofiht  Middle  Agn,  p. 
72  sq. ;  Gieseler,  EccUm,  Hi$L  i,  366  sq. ;  Milfn^n,  Bitt.  of 
Lot.  Chrisfianifyj  ii,  274  sq. ;  Neander,  IJisf,  qfCkritfioM 
Dogmas,  ii,  423  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  md  Botmm 
Biog,  cad  MythoL  a.  v. 

Maxlniiiii  the  Greek,  a  celebrated  personage  in 
Russian  Church  history,  was  bom  at  Arta,  in  Albania, 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  centiuy.  After  studying 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  other  cities  then  distingmsbed 
as  seats  of  learning,  he  took  the  monastic  vows  at  the 
clobter  of  Mount  Athos.  The  grand-duke  Yassili  Ivano- 
vitch,  having  requested  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  send  two  persons  to  arrange  and  describe  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Greek  manuscripts  and  books  that  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  some  part  of  the  palace,  Maximtai 
was  selected,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Moscow.  He 
was  directed  by  Yassili  to  examine  the  books,  and  to  se- 
lect such  as  were  most  deserving  of  publication ;  bat  as 
he  was  then  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  tongue, 
he  had  first  to  prepare  a  Latin  version,  which  was  after- 
wards rendered  by  others  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thos 
that  the  translations  of  a  Psalter  with  a  commentary, 
and  Chrysostom's  HomiHes  on  St,  John,  were  produced. 
Desirous  of  returning  to  hb  convent,  it  was  only  at  the 
instances  of  the  Czar,  who  wbhed  him  to  revise  the  ear- 
lier translated  books  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  he  de- 
cided to  remain,  and  he  then  undertook  thb  task,  fur 
which  he  was  now  qualified  by  a  successful  mastery  of 
the  Slavonian.  The  diligence  with  which  he  executed 
it,  resulting  in  many  corrections,  tended  however  dtily 

I  to  raise  up  numerous  enemies  against  him,  among  the 
rest  Daniel  the  metropolitkn.     But  what  more  immedi- 

'  ately  tended  to  hb  di^iprace  was  the  firmness  with  which 
he  opposed  Vassili's  divorce  from  hb  first  wife,  Salome 
(on  account  of  barrenness),  and  hb  marriage  with  the 
princess  Helena  Giinski  (comp.  Duncan,  BisL  o/Rwssia^ 
p.  350).  Maximus  was  condemned  by  a  synod,  excom- 
mimicated  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Otrotch 
monastery  at  Tver  in  1525.  In  this  confinement  be 
was  for  some  time  treated  with  great  rigor,  though  the 
bishop  of  Tver  interceded  for  him.  At  length  removed 
to  the  Monaster}'  of  St.  Sergius,  he  died  there  in  1556. 
A  great  number  of  works  by  him  are  extant,  chiefly  in 
manuscript,  on  a  variety  of  subjects — dogmatical,  polem- 
ical, philosophical,  etc,  from  which  considerable  infor- 
mation has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor 
was  he  at  all  timid  in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of 
the  times.  Thb  alone  would  account  for  the  persecn- 
rion  which  he  drew  down  upon  himself;  but  after  hb 
death  even  those  who  had  been  among  the  more  violent 
against  him  admitted  his  innocence,  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore hb  memory  came  to  be  reganled  as  that  of  a  holy 
man  and  a  martyr. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Rose,  Xew 
Gen,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mazimus  op  Jerusalem  (Hieroso^fmitamis\  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writer,  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  2d  century.  Jerome  (De  Viris  JUustr,  c.  47) 
speaks  of  Maximus  as  writing  on  the  questions  of  th(| 
origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  matter,  and  as  having 
lived  imder  the  emperors  Coromodus  (A.D.  180-198)  an4 
Severus  (A.D.  193-21 1),  but  he  does  not  designate  what 
oflice  he  held  in  the  Church,  or  whether  he  held  any; 
nor  does  he  connect  him  with  any  locality.  Honorios 
of  Autun  (De  Seriptor.  Eccles.  i,  47),  extracting  from  Je- 
rome, mentions  the  name  of  Maximinus ;  and  Rufinoai 
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trandatiDg  from  Eusebius,  who  has  a  brief  pasBage  re- 
lating to  the  same  writer  (^H.  E.  v,  27),  gives  the  mime 
io  the  same  form ;  but  it  is  probably  incorrect.  A  Max- 
imus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  or  Blarcus  Aurelius,  or  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Commodus,  somewhere  between  A.D.  156  and  A.D.  185 ; 
another  Maximus  occupied  the  same  see  from  A.D.  185, 
and  the  successive  episcopates  of  himself  and  seven  suc- 
cessoTB  occupy  about  eighty  years,  the  duration  of  each 
episcopate  not  being  known.  The  date  of  this  latter 
Maximus  of  Jerusalem  accords  sufficiently  with  the  no- 
tice in  Jerome  respecting  the  writer ;  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  though  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  the 
bishop  (Eusebius,  Chrome,  and  Jerome,  Euteb.  Chrome 
Interprttaiio)^  they  do  not  either  of  them  identify  the 
writer  with  him ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  list 
given  by  Eusebius  of  the  buhops  of  Jerusalem,  in  his 
Histor,  Ecckf,  (v,  27),  the  names  of  the  second  Maximus 
and  his  successor  Antoninus  do  not  appear.  It  is  uncer- 
tain, therefore,  whether  the  writer  and  the  bishop  are 
the  same,  though  it  is  extremely  probable  they  were. 
The  title  of  the  work  of  Maximus  noticed  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  (for  the  two  questions  of  the  origin  of  e^-il 
and  the  creation  of  matter  appear  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  one  treatise)  was  De  Materia,  Eusebius  has 
given  a  long  extract  from  it  (^Prap,  Enang.  vii,  21,  22). 
A  portion  of  the  same  extract  is  inserted,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, in  the  Didlogus  AdamarUii  de  recta  in 
Dfum  Fide,  or  Contra  Marciomtas^  sect  iv,  commonly 
attributed  to  Origen,  but  in  reality  written  long  after 
his  time.  It  is  also  quoted  in  the  PhUocalioj  c  24,  com- 
piled by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  Great  almost 
entirely  from  the  works  of  Origen.  In  the  inscription 
to  the  chapter  they  are  said  to  be  from  the  Praparatio 
Evangdica  of  Eusebius ;  and  their  being  contained  also 
in  the  supposed  work  of  Origen,  De  Recta  Fide,  is  af- 
firmed in  a  probably  interpolated  sentence  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  chapter  (Delarue,  Opera  Oriff- 
enis,  i,  800  sq.).  This  passage,  apparently  the  only  part 
of  Maximus's  work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  given 
in  the  BiUiotheca  Patrutn  of  Galland  (ii,  146),  who  iden- 
tifies the  author  with  the  bishop,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  so  doing  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  volume,  c  6  ;  see 
also  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  ad  ann.  196,  i,  95;  Tillemont,*J/^ 
moiresj  ii,  706,  note  xiii  on  Origen. 

There  was  a  third  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  this  name, 
besides  the  two  previously  mentioned,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  sons.  He  suffer- 
ed in  one  of  the  later  persecutions  of  the  heathen  em- 
perors, apparently  under  Maximian  Galcrius  (Philostor- 
^us,  H,  E,  iii,  12).  His  suflTerings  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  great  excellence  of  his  character,  so  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  among  whom  he 
officiated  as  priest,  that  when  he  was  appointed  by  Ma- 
carius,  bishop  of  that  city,  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Di- 
ospolis,  the  multitude  would  not  permit  his  departure, 
and  Macarius  was  forced  to  nominate  another  in  hb  place. 
According  to  some  acconnts,  Macarius  repented  almost 
immediately  of  the  nomination  of  Maximus  to  Diospo- 
lis,  and  residily  acquiesced  in  his  remaining  in  Jerusa- 
lem, taking  him  for  his  assistant  in  the  duties  of  the 
episcopal  oflice  (Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccles.  ii,  20),  Upon 
the  death  of  Macarius  (some  time  between  A.D.  831  and 
335),  Maximus  succeeded  him,  and  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  835,  when  Athanasius  was  con- 
demned. Sozomen  records  {Hist,  Eccles.  ii,  25)  that  at 
this  council  Paphnutins,  a  bishop  of  the  Thebais  or  Up- 
per Egypt,  and  himself  a  confessor,  took  Maximus  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  place ;  **  for,"  said 
he, "  it  does  not  become  us,  who  have  lost  our  eyes  and 
been  hamstrung  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  join  the  | 
council  of  the  wicked.**  This  appeal  was  in  vain,  and 
Maximus  was  induced,  but  unfairly,  to  subscribe  to  the 
decree  condemning  Athanasius.  But  he  soon  regretted 
this  step,  and,  at  a  synod  of  sixteen  bishops.of  Palestine, 
joyfully  admitted  Athanasius  to  commnnion  when  re- 
turning from  the  Council  of  Sardica,  through  Asia,  to 


Alexandria.  Sozomen  relates  (^Hist,  Eccles,  iv,  20)  that 
Maximus  was  deposed  by  the  influence  of  Acacius  of 
Csesarea  and  Patrophilus  (A.D.  849  or  850),  and  Cyril 
(St.  Cyrillus  of  Jerusalem)  appointed  in  his  place ;  but 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  statement,  the  death  of 
Maximus  must  have  very  shortly  followed  his  deposi- 
tion (Socrates,  Hist,  Eccles.  ii,  8 ;  Sozomen,  /.  c,  and  iii, 
6 ;  Theodoret, Lc;  Philostorgius, Lc,;Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianas,  vol  iii,  col.  156).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Maximua  Philosophus.  Different  parties  of  that 
name  are  known  in  ancient  history. 

1.  A  heathen  eclectic-Platonic  philosopher  and  con- 
juror, who  was  teacher  to  the  emperor  Julian,  and  had 
great  influence  over  him. 

2.  also  a  heathen,  of  Madaura,  in  Africa,  is  known  to 
us  by  an  interesting  letter  to  Augustine.  In  consequence 
of  his  consciousness  of  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  he 
seeks  to  uphold  a  philosophical  but  impotent  monothe- 
ism, which,  in  the  worship  of  several  deities,  sees  only 
the  adoration  of  a  higher  or  supreme  deity  who  imparts 
to  them  their  power ;  but  he  reproaches  the  Christiana 
with  wishing  to  have  that  God  all  to  themselves,  and 
visiting  the  graves  of  the  dead  (martyrs).  Regardless 
of  the  new  life  which  Christianity  awakened,  or  of  the 
divine  energy  testified  by  its  exclusiveness,  he  finally 
exclaims,  wearily, "  Trahit  sua  quemque  voluntas."*  The 
answer  of  Augustine  is  somewhat  haughty  and  ironical 
(August.  0pp.  ii,  25  sq.,  ed.  Venct). 

3.  Eusebius  mentions  a  Christian  philosopher  of  that 
name  in  the  2d  century,  giving  an  interesting  fragment 
of  a  work  of  his  on  the  question,  then  much  discussed, 
of  the  origin  of  evil  {Prcep,  Evang,  vii,  21  fin.,  22 ;  Hist, 
Eccles,  V,  27).  He  has  been  by  some  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Dialogus  c.  Mardon,,  formerly  and  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Origen ;  but  Gieseler  {Stud,  u,  Krit, 
1830^2,  p.  880)  successfully  opposed  this  view. 

4.  Another  Maximus,  who  represented  himself  both 
as  a  philosopher  (cynic)  and  a  Christian,  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  at  Constantinople. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  ix,  208. 

Maximns,  bishop  of  Turin,  was  bom  towards  the 
dose  of  the  4th  century,  and  early  in  the  5th  was  ele- 
vated to  the  episcopate.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
His  signature  is  affixed  to  a  document  expressing  the 
approval  by  the  bishops  of  Northern  Italy  of  pope  Leo*8 
letter  to  FUivian  on  Eutychianism  (Leo,  0pp.  ei  Ques- 
nel,  p.  291).  Among  the  signatures  to  the  acts  of  a 
synod  held  at  Rome  in-  A.D.  465,  his  name  appears  im- 
mediately below  that  of  pope  Hilarius,  the  successor  of 
Leo,  a  circumstance  that  marks  him  as  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  assembly.  His  writings,  chiefly  homilies,  are 
rich  in  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  Christians,  at  a 
time  wh^n  paganism,  although  tottering  to  its  fall,  was 
still  powerful  among  the  rural  population,  and  when  the 
empire  was  trembling  before  the  power  of  the  invading 
hordes  of  barbarians.  During  the  irruption  of  Attila 
he  displayed  a  lofty  faith  in  God,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  his  people  from  their  despair,  which  had  deter- 
mined them  to  forsake  their  homes  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  The  people  of  Turin  obeyed  his  counsel,  and 
their  city  was  spared.  But  when  the  Huns  departed 
from  Italy,  and  the  citizens  purchased  a  share  of  their 
spoil,  including  slaves,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
their  conduct,  and  even  compared  them  to  wolves  fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  lions,  in  order  to  gorge  them- 
selves on  their  abandoned  prey.  His  homilies  often 
censure  the  still  prevailing  idolatry,  particularly  the 
cultns  Diann  arvorum  nuroinis,  the  practice  of  the 
priests  in  inflicting  wounds  on  themselves  to  do  honor  to 
their  goddess,  etc,  and  also  defended  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  against  Eutychians,  Nestorians, 
Pelagians,  and  Maniclueans.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  published  at  Rome  in  1784,  found  in 
Migne,  vol.  IviL  See  also  Schonemann,  BibL  Hist.  Lit, 
(Leips.  1794),  ii,  607  sq. ;  Acta  Sanct,  June  25 ;  Biogra^- 
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pk$e,  VmoeneUe,  vol  xxvit,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyiUop, 
ix,  208  8q. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welt«,  Kirchen-Lex,  xii,  782  8q. 

Mayimus  or  Tyre,  a  Neo-PUtonic  philosopher, 
samamed  after  the  place  of  his  abode,  flourished  in  the 
2d  century  as  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  tirst  in 
Greece  and  afterwards  in  Rome,  whither  he  made  two 
journeys,  one  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  another  un- 
der that  of  Commodus.  He  may  be  ranked  with  Phsedrus, 
Quintus  Curtius,  and  others,  of  whom  their  contempora- 
ries have  scarcely  made  mention,  and  therefore  of  whom 
very  little  is  known.  We  have  extant  of  his  works 
forty-one  AiaXi^eic,  or  dissertations,  upon  various  argu- 
ments, a  MS.  copy  of  which  was  first  brought  out  of 
Greece  into  Italy  by  Janus  Lascaris,  and  presented  to 
Lawrence  de  Medicis.  From  this  copy  a  Latin  transla- 
tion was  made,  and  published  by  Cosmus  Paccius,  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  in  1619 ;  then  in  Greek  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  1557 ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Daniel 
Heinsius  in  1607 ;  by  J.  Davis  in  1703 ;  by  Reiske  in 
1774,  and  since,  in  4to.  These  dissertations  are  enter- 
taining, curious,  and  instructive,  and  have  gained  the 
author  high  encomiums  among  the  learned.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  of 
Maximus's  dissertations :  **  On  PlatoV  Opinion  respect^ 
ing  the  Deity  ;**  "  Wliether  we  ought  to  return  Injuries 
done  to  us;"  "Whether  an  Active  or  a  ContempUtive 
Life  is  to  be  preferred ;"  **  Whether  Soldiers  or  Husband- 
men are  more  useful  in  a  State;*'  "On  the  Diemonium 
of  Socrates;**  "Whether  Prayers  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Deity,**  etc  The  disserutions  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  Morel  (Paris,  1607),  by  Forney  (1764), 
and  by  Dounais  (1802) ;  into  Italian  by  Petro  de  Bardi 
(Venice,  1642) ;  and  into  German  by  C  T.  Damm  (Ber- 
lin, 1764).  There  is,  we  believe,  no  English  transUition 
of  this  author.  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  the  epistle  dedica- 
tory of  his  Commentarie*  upon  Pertiuij  calls  him  "  mel- 
litissimus  Platonicorum  ;**  and  Peter  Petit  represents  him 
as  "  auctorem  imprimis  elegantem  in  philosophia  ac  di- 
sertum**  {MUc  Obtervat,  lib.  i,  c  20).  He  has  spoken  a 
good  deal  of  himself  in  his  thirty-seventh  dissertation, 
and  seemingly  in  a  style  of  paneg3rric,  for  which  his 
editor  Davis  has  accused  him  of  indecency  and  vanity ; 
but  Fabricius  (^Bib.  Grac,  lib.  iv,  c.  23)  has  defended  him 
very  well  upon  this  head  by  observing  that  Davis  did 
not  suflicieutly  attend  to  Maximus's  purpose  in  speaking 
thus  of  himself;  "  which  was,"  he  says, "  not  at  all  with 
a  view  of  praising  himself,  but  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  those  lessons  in  philosophy  which 
they  heard  from  him  with  so  much  applause.**  Some 
have  confounded  Maximus  of  Tyre  with  Maximus  Ephe- 
sius,  the  preceptor  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  See  Gen, 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  DicL  Greek  and  Roman  Biog, 
and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  English  CtfdopaditJ^  s.  v. 

Maxwell,  Lady  Daroy,  an  eminently  pious  Meth- 
odist, who  by  birth  and  rank  belonged  to  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  is  noted  for  her  great  works  of  philanthropy. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Brisbane, 
County  of  A)rr,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1742.  In 
her  own  home  she  received  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, but  subsequently  completed  it  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  resided  for  a  time  in 
London  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  lord  and  lady  Lothian, 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  presented  at  court  In 
1759,  soon  after  her  return  from  London,  she  married  Sir 
Walter  Maxwell  This  union  seemed  to  open  before 
her  a  bewildering  vbta  of  future  joys  and  happiness; 
but  only  for  two  short  years  did  she  realize  her  bright 
anticipations;  at  the  end  of  that  period  her  husband 
and  child  were  taken  from  her,  and  she  was  left  a  widow 
at  nineteen.  When  tidings  of  her  little  one's  death,  with- 
in six  weeks  after  that  of  her  husband,  were  conveyed  to 
her,  without  any  outburst  of  grief,  or  even  a  murmur,  she 
exclaimed, "  I  see  God  requires  my  whole  heart,  and  he 
shall  have  it !"  "  God  brought  me  to  himself  by  afflic- 
tion," she  frequently  said.  It  was  while  overwhelmed 
by  these  heavy  trials  that  she  became  acquainted  with 


the  Methodists.  The  eariy  ministfy  of  John  Wcafef 
and  George  Whitefield  was  generally  reopecied  in  Scoc- 
land.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  approved  tbctr  labors: 
ministers  of  the  Establishment,  members  of  the  oniref- 
sity,  and  persons  of  rank  and  title  mingled  in  their  aud- 
iences. It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  pious  nobifirr, 
admirers  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  first  induced  ladr 
Maxwell  to  hear  them.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  on  June  16, 1764,  Bfr.  Wesley  preached  to  s 
large  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  that  dme 
corresponded  with  her  ladyship,  his  inflaenoe  aidia^ 
greatly  in  regulating  her  views,  and  guiding  her  deter- 
minations through  life.  From  the  time  of  her  husboiKfs 
death  she  had  resided  in  Edinburgh  or  the  viciBitT. 
Her  benevolence  here  was  unusually  great.  Seeking  to 
relieve  misery  in  every  form,  there  was  scorcriy  a  piib> 
lie  or  private  charity  for  the  repose  of  age  or  the  guid- 
ance of  youth,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  core  of  the  sid^ 
or  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  she  did  not  con- 
tribute. In  1770  she  established  a  school  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  education  and  Christian  in- 
struction to  poor  children — this  school  was  always  the 
object  of  her  pious  solicitude;  its  entire  managemem 
and  superintendence  remained  with  herself,  and,  as  the 
benefits  flowing  from  it  became  manifest,  pecuniary  aid 
was  furnuhed  by  others.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
eight  hundred  children  had  profited  by  this  praisewor- 
thy charity,  and  it  is  still  in  active  operatioo.  The 
employment  of  her  time  each  day  was  exceedingly  ex- 
emplary ;  she  usually  rose  at  four  o*clock,  and  attended 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  five,  morning  preaching  being 
then  cutsomar}' ;  after  breakfast  she  discharged  the  ds- 
ties  of  the  head  of  a  family  in  her  own  house ;  fim 
eleven  to  twelve  she  spent  the  time  in  interceding  wHh 
God  for  her  friends,  the  Church,  and  the  worid ;  the  re- 
maining  hours  of  the  day  she  devoted  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, exercise,  and  acts  of  benevolence.  Her  evening^ 
when  alone,  were  occupied  with  reading,  chiefly  divin- 
ity; and,  after  an  early  supper,  and  committing  her 
family  to  the  care  of  the  great  Father  who  watches  over 
all,  and  spending  some  time  in  praising  God  for  his  mer- 
cies, she  retired  to  resL  In  this  manner,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  she  walked  with  her  God.  Her  outward  relig- 
ious life  had  its  varieties,  but  they  were  the  varie- 
ties of  advance;  her  inner  religious  life  also  had  its 
changes,  but  they  were  those  of  the  beautiful  room- 
ing, which  shines  brighter  and  brighter  onto  the 
perfect  day.  In  person,  lady  Maxwell  was  above  the 
medium  height,  exceedingly  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  her  features  quite  feminine,  but  strongly  intel- 
ligent; her  eye  quick  and  penetrating,  yet  sweet  and 
tender.  She  died  July  2, 1810,  passing  away  as  peace- 
fully and  joyfully  as  she  had  lived :  the  society  to  which 
she  belonged  losing  its  oldest  member,  the  worid  one  of 
its  best  inhabitants,  and  the  Church  universal  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  See  Lancaster,  Ltft  of  Lady  Max' 
weU  (N.  Y.  1840, 12mo) ;  Coles,  Heroine*  of  Methodism^ 
p.  76. 

Maxwell,  Robert,  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  of  the 
regency  during  the  absence  of  James  V  in  France,  de- 
serves a  place  here  for  his  action  in  the  first  Pariian>eQt 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (1543),  where  he  introduced  a 
bill  to  allow  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  which  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishops,  and  priests.  He  died 
in  1546. 

Maxwell,  Bamuel,  an  American  divine  and  edo- 
cator,  was  bom  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  about  1805 ; 
was  educated  at  Amherst  College  (class  of  1829) ;  sab- 
sequently  became  principal  of  the  preparatory  deports 
ment  of  Marietta  College.  Ohio,  and  later  a  professor  in 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  same  institution,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January 
24, 1867.  He  was  also  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  his  last  years. 

Maxwell,  William,  LL.D.,  an  American  ednco- 
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tor,  celebrated  also  in  the  departtaent  of  jnrispnidenoe, 
was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Va^  Feb.  27, 1784;  was  educated 
at  Tale  College,  1802 ;  practiced  in  bis  native  city,  and 
attained  great  eminence;  assumed  the  editor's  chair  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  A'.  Y,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce in  1827 ;  resumed  the  practice  of  jurisprudence, 
however,  in  the  following  year ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1830,  and  of  the  Sute 
Senate  from  1831  to  1837,  during  which  time  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia.  He 
next  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  1838,  which  he  retained  until  1844,  and  then 
edited  the  Virginia  Uistoricai  Register  from  1848  to 
1853  (6  vols,  in  3, 12mo).  He  died  January  9, 1857,  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  wrote  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  U, 
Rkx,  J), D.  (Phila.  1835, 12mo).  See  Drake,  DicL  Amer, 
Biog,%,y, 

May,  B.  H.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister,  was  bom 
at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  EngUnd,  Jan.  28, 1795.  He  received 
a  good  preparatory  education,  and  studied  for  the  min- 
istry at  Hoxton  College,  near  London ;  was  ordained  in 
1815  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Bury,  Lancashire, 
and  subsequently  preached  in  Rochford,  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  Croydon,  Surrey.  In  1834  he  came  to 
America,  and  in  1835  became  a  member  of  the  Classis 
of  Washington,  and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Northumberland ;  in  1836,  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Schuylerville;  in  1839,uf  the  Twenty-first  Street  Church, 
New  York ;  in  1848  accepted  the  appointment  of  sec- 
retary to  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society;  and 
in  1849  became  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,  in  which  connection  he  served  until 
near  his  death,  August,  1858.  Mr.  May  was  an  instmc- 
tive  and  evangelical  preacher,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
correct  judgment,  and  a  frank,  open-hearted  Christian. 
See  Wilson,  Preth,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  203. 

May,  James,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  divine  and  theo- 
logical educator,  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1,  1805.  He  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1822 ; 
graduated  with  distinction;  commenced  the  study  of 
hiw,  but  finally  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  in  1827, 
and  first  settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  In  1836  he  became  rector  of  SU  Paul's  par- 
ish, Philadelphia.  While  there  he  was  engaged  with 
Dr.  Clark,  then  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dr.T>'ng, 
then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  with 
Dr.  Suddards,  then  and  still  rector  of  Grace  Church,  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder, 
His  health  failing  at  this  time,  he  was  led  to  seek  re- 
storation in  foreign  travel.  Two  years  were  thus  spent 
abroad.  After  his  return,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  ecclesiastical  hbtory 
in  the  Alexandria  Seroinar>*,  hb  alma  mater.  The  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  in  1861  closing  the  operations  of 
that  school,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  divinity  school  just  organized.  He  remained 
there  until  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1863.  But  few  men 
have  so  thoroughly  won  the  affections  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  associated  Apparently  not  an  impul- 
sive man,  he  was  by  no  means  a  person  of  cold  and  un- 
impulsive  temper,  but  full  of  deep  feeling.  He  has 
influenced  the  training  of  hundreds  now  in  the  minis- 
try, who  will  greatly  miss  his  counsels,  and  the  encour- 
agement his  sympathy  and  personal  attainments  gave 
tbeno.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  unvarying  symmetry 
and  depth  of  his  Christian  character,  and  seemed  like 
one  inspired  by  Gospel  principles,  rather  than  controlled 
by  them,  so  perfectly  natural  and  habitual  was  his  man- 
ifesution  of  them.  '  See  Am.  Ch,  Rev,  1864,  p.  150. 

May,  Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1797.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1817; 
and,  after  preaching  several  years  as  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  became  general  agent  of  the 


Massachusetts  Anti- slavery  Society.  Afterwards  he 
assumed  a  pastorate  at  South  Scituate,  Mass.;  from 
1842  to  1845  was  principal  of  the  Lexington  Normal 
school;  and  finally,  in  1845,  settled  in  the  Unitarian 
ministry  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  There  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed,  and  he  was  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  people,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  spirit  in  every  measure  of  benevolence.  In  all 
matters  of  education  he  was  very  active,  and  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  man  in  Syracuse,  it  is  due  that  its 
public  schools  are  so  successful  and  maintain  so  high 
a  character.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  July  1,  1871. 
Mr.  May  devoted  his  energies  especially  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  New'  Enghmd  Society  in  1832,  and  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1833  which 
formed  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  was  author  of 
Recollections  of  A  mer.  A  ntt-slavery  (1869).  See  Drake, 
Diet.  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  New  Amer,  Cydop,  1871,  p.  495. 

Maya  (Sanscrit,  lUusion)  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
Hindiis,  in  a  philosophical  or  mystical  sense,  to  that 
power  which  caused  or  created  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  The  Hindfi,  like  Berkeley  and  other 
European  philosophers,  assumes  that  external  objects 
have  no  absolute  exbtence,  but  that  they  are  mere  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.  Maya,  in  Hindi!  theology,  is, 
according  to  some,  that  mighty  goddess  the  wife  or 
consort  of  Brahma.  See  Moor,  Hindu  Mythology y  s.  v. ; 
Wilson,  Sanscrit  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  Biog. 
and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Mayence,  a  German  town,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  sloping  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Khine,  b 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  annals  as  the  seat  of  an  archiepis- 
copal  see,  and  as  the  seat  of  several  important  Church 
councils.    See  Mayence,  Coukcils  of. 

Mayence  as  an  Archbishopric  and  Bishopric, — We 
have  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  early  hbtory 
of  thb  archbbhopric  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  Church  was  establbhed  there 
by  Sl  Crescens,  based  on  the  passage  in  2  Tiro,  iv,  10, 
**  Crescens  (b  departed)  to  Galatia ;"  and  Jerome  and 
other  writers  also  favor  the  opinion  of  Gaul  having  been 
Christianized  by  Crescens.  Ado,  however,  in  his  Mar^ 
tyrologium,  written  about  860,  b  the  first  to  refer  to  the 
action  of  Crescens  at  Vienna.  Still  we  find  no  docu- 
ments referring  to  it  until  the  10th  century,  which  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  dty 
was  three  times  destroyed  by  fire  up  to  that  period. 
According  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Crescens,  a  pu- 
pil of  the  apostle  Paul,  came  to  preach  there  as  early 
as  the  year  82,  became  the  first  bbhop  of  Mayence,  and 
died  a  martyr  in  103.  The  list  of  bishops  up  to  the 
6th  century  b  all  of  later  origin ;  according  to  it,  Cres- 
cens was  succeeded  by  Aureus,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  Vandab  when  they  took  the  city  in  451.  Sidonius, 
about  546,  began  the  restoration  of  the  town  and  of  the 
church ;  Sigbert  then  became  bbhop  about  589,  and  b 
said  to  have  received  from  king  Childebert  the  onyx 
bearing  a  likeness  of  that  prince  and  of  hb  wife,  which 
b  still  retained  among  the  jeweb  of  Mayence.  In  612 
Leonisius  (Leutgasius)  caused  war  between  Thcoderick 
and  Theodebert.  We  then  find  in  the  Ibt  Ruthelmus 
(Rudelin),Landwald,Lupoald  (Leowald),Rigbert  (Kich- 
bert,t  712),  Gerold,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons 
in  743.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gerwilio  or  Ge- 
wilieb,  who  in  744  marched  with  Carloman  against  the 
Saxons,  and  defeated  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Wcser. 
In  745  he  was  deposed,  Bonifacius  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  the  bishopric  transformed  into  an  archbbh- 
opric, with  the  sanction  of  pope  Zachary,  in  748.  In 
753  or  754  Bonifacius  resigned  in  favor  of  his  pupil  Lul- 
lus,  who,  however,  did  not  receive  the  pallium  before 
780 ;  he  labore<l  diligently  for  the  interest  of  the  arch- 
bbhopric, founded  several  churches  and  convents,  and 
greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  Church  by  the 
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adoption  of  the  tithing  system  in  779.  He  died  Oct.  16, 
786.  His  successor  was  Kiculf,  who  founded  the  school 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Alban  at  Mayeuce,  and  died  Aug.  9, 
813,  the  very  year  in  which  Constantine  called  a  coun- 
cil at  Mayence  (see  below).  Haistulf,  f  Jan.  28, 827,  in- 
troduced canonical  life  in  the  archbiflhopric ;  yet  the 
succeeding  archbishops,  down  to  Marculf,  were  not  elect- 
ed according  to  canonical  rules,  but  by  the  king,  with 
the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people.  This  was  the 
case  with  Otgar,  826-47 ;  Rabanus  Maurus,  847-56  (who 
called  a  council,  by  order  of  Louis  of  Germany,  in  the 
year  of  his  accession  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair); 
Charles,  son  of  king  Pepin  I  of  Aquitania,  and  nephew 
of  Louis  the  German,  856-68,  who  was  also  archchan- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  a  dignity  which  was  retained  by 
his  successors ;  Liutbert,  who  marched  against  the  Bo- 
hemians in  872,  and  against  the  Sorbians  in  874 ;  defeat- 
ed the  Normans,  who  bad  ascended  the  Rhine,  in  883, 
and  died  Feb.  17,  889.  Sunzo  (Sunderhold)  fell  fight- 
ing against  the  Normans  in  891.  Hatto  I  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Infant  and  Conrad  I,  and  died  Jan. 
18, 913.  HU  successor,  Heriger,  died  in  927.  Uildebert, 
who  successfully  disputed  against  Cologne  and  Treves 
the  right  to  crown  the  king,  and  crowned  Otto  I  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  936,  died  in  937.  Friedrich  was  exiled 
to  Hamburg  or  Fulda  by  the  emperor  Otto  I,  as  a  rebel; 
was  recalled  in  954,  but  repeatedly  accused  of  treason,  and 
escaped  punishment  only  by  his  sudden  decease  in  954. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Wilhelm,  a  natural  son  of  Otto, 
who  died  in  968.  Of  Hatto  II  (968-70),  the  tradition 
says  that  he  was  devoured  by  mice.  Kuprccht  died  in 
974.  Willigis  received  the  pallium  firom  pope  Benedict 
VII,  together  with  the  privilege  of  presiding  at  all  the 
German  councils  and  of  crowning  the  king.  To  remind 
him  alwa3rs  of  his  low  origin  (his  father  was  said  to 
have  been  a  wagoner),  he  caused  a  wheel  to  be  erected 
on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  ori- 
gin of  the  wheel  on  the  arms  of  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence.  In  978  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
cathedral  (which,  however,  was  burned  down  on  the  day 
of  its  consecration  in  1009),  and  died  in  1011.  Next  fol- 
low Archirabald  (Erkenbold),  1011-21;  Aribon,  1021- 
81 ;  Bardo  of  Oppershofen,  1031-51,  who  finished  the 
new  cathedral,  and  consecrated  it  Nov.  10,  1037.  He 
received  on  thb  occasion  the  pallium  from  pope  John 
XIX,  and  the  right  to  act  as  papal  legate  whenever  no 
other  person  appeared  invested  with  that  authority  in 
his  diocese.  The  succeeding  incumbent  was  Leopold 
(Luitpold),  count  of  Bogen,  1051-69.  Sigfrid  I,  count 
of  Eppstcin,  joined  a  crusade  in  1065;  in  1069  he  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  procure  a  divorce  between  Henry  IV  and 
Bertha,  and  proclaimed — ^yet  without  effect — in  1075  the 
edict  of  celibacy  of  Gregory  VII.  Afler  1077  he  took 
the  part  of  the  anti- kings,  and  crowned  Rudolf  of 
Suabia  and  Hermann  of  Luxemburg.  He  died  in  1084. 
Wezilo  (1084-88)  was  complained  of  at  the  Council  of 
Halberstadt,  and  put  under  ban  for  maintaining  that 
those  of  the  secular  clergy  who  lost  their  estates  were 
no  longer  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  he  sub- 
sequently receded  from  this  position.  Under  Ruthard 
(1088-99),  in  1097,  a  persecution  broke  out  against  the 
Jews  in  Mayence,  and  the  archbishop,  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  emperor  for  having  taken  an  active  part  in  it, 
fled  to  Thuringia,  whence  he  returned  only  after  a  lapse 
of  eight  years.  Adelbert  I,  count  of  Saarbruck  (1109- 
87),  was  elected  by  Henry  V,  yet  sided  against  him  in 
1112  on  the  question  of  investiture ;  he  was  imprisoned 
for  his  opposition,  and  only  released  in  1116,  when  the 
people  of  ^ayence  rose  in  arms  to  secure  his  liberation. 
Adelbert  showed  his  gratitude  by  granting  the  citizens 
of  Mayence  the  charter  (releasing  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church-wardens  and  from  their  taxes),  which 
was  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  cathedral  in  1135.  In 
1 120  he  fled  again  before  the  emperor,  after  whose  death, 
in  1125,  he  assembled  a  diet  for  the  election  of  a  king. 
Thb  is  the  first  instance  of  the  appearance  in  the  his- 


tory of  Germany  of  the  electors,  among  whom  the  arcb- 
bisbop  of  Mayence  held  the  first  plue.  Adelbert  II, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  held  the  office  1 13d-^L  Mar- 
culf,  1141-42,  was  the  first  archlnshop  elected  aocofding 
to  canonical  rules,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  peofde. 
Henry  1, 1142-58,  was  appointed  by  Conrad  III  totor  to 
his  son,  before  his  departure  for  the  crusade.  He  was 
hated  by  the  clergy  for  his  severity,  and  ibey  aocoMd 
him  before  the  pope  of  squandering  the  fimda  of  the 
Churoh  and  of  immorality.  He  was  deposed  in  1158. 
Under  Arnold  I,  of  Seelenhowen  (1153-60),  tbe  partuans 
of  his  predecessors,  among  them  Hermann,  ooant  of  the 
Palatinate,  invaded  the  diocese  and  laid  the  Ijmd  waste. 
Arnold  retaliated,  and  peace  was  only  restored  at  tbe 
emperor's  return  from  Italy  in  1155.  Arnold  having 
promised  the  emperor  to  accompany  him  in  hta  next 
journey  to  Rome,  and  to  employ  his  influence  to  settle 
the  difiiculty  then  existing  between  him  and  the  pope, 
he  sought  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  diocese  to  defirmy  his  ex- 
penses; but  the  citizens  resisted,  and,  the  emperor  re- 
fusing to  take  the  part  of  the  citizens,  they  mardered 
the  archbishop  in  1160.  The  emperor  now  appmnted 
Conrad  I,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  chapter;  the 
new  arohbishop,  however,  on  being  requested  to  recog- 
nise the  anti-pope,  Pascal,  fled  to  Alexander  at  Rome, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Salzbui^.  His  place  was 
filled  in  1165  by  Christian  I,  count  of  Buch,  cbanoenor 
I  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  He  proved  true  to  that 
I  prince,  and  took  his  part  in  Italy  against  the  pope ;  bat 
I  was  arrested  there  in  1180  by  the  count  of  Monte  Fer- 
I  TfiTtLf  remained  a  prisoner  until  1181,  and  died  in  the 
I  neighborhood  of  Rome  in  1183.  The  title  of  arcbchan- 
I  cellor  of  the  empire,  which  the  archbishops  of  Mayence 
had  often  received  since  the  10th  century,  became  per- 
manent now.  After  the  decease  of  Christian,  Coorad 
I  became  again  arohbishop  of  Mayence.  The  late  prel- 
ate had  already  set  up  a  claim  on  the  estates  of  the 
extinct  house  of  Francouia  in  Thuringia  and  Hesse; 
Conrad  brought  it  forward  again  in  1184,  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  landgrave  Lewis  HI,  and  a  lengthy  strife 
ensued.  In  1197  Conrad  took  part  in  a  crusade,  and 
died  in  1200.  Sigfrid  II,  the  elder,  count  of  Eppetehx 
(1200-30),  obtained  in  1208  the  direction  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Worms,  and  in  1228  the  right  to  crown  the  kings 
.  of  Bohemia  (which  was  exeroised  by  his  followers  un- 
til 1343).  Sigfrid  III,  of  Eppstein,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding (1230-49),  finding  the  finances  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, levied,  with  the  assent  of  the  chapter,  on  all 
benefices  a  tax  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  thdr 
income.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
archbishop  could  in  future  contract  no  liabilities  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  chapter,  and  that  every  fut- 
ure arohbishop  should  be  strictly  held  to  submit  to 
that  rule.  In  1232  Sigfrid  obtained  from  the  king 
the  abbey  of  Lorch,  and  restored  the  cathedral,  which 
was  consecrated  in  1239.  He  favored  the  deposition  of 
emperor  Frederick  H,  and  supported  Henry  Raspe,  and 
afterwards  William  of  HoUand  (this  is  commemorated  by 
three  statues  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Mayence, 
the  centre  one  representing  the  archbishop,  the  one  on 
his  right  Henry  Raspe,  and  the  other  William  of  Hol- 
land). After  the  death  of  Henry  Raspe,  Sigfrid  at- 
tempted to  annex  his  possessions  to  Thuringia,  but  was 
opposed  by  landgrave  Henry  and  Sophia  of  Brabant, 
and  the  dispute  lasted  seven  years.  Sigfrid  died  in 
1249,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  H,  of  Bohmden, 
who  resigned  in  1261.  Gerhard  I  (1251-59),  was  impris- 
oned in  1266  by  duke  Albrecht  of  Brunswick,  and  liber- 
ated in  1257  by  king  Richard  of  England,  whom  he  af- 
terwards supported  as  a  candidate  to  the  imperial  crown. 
Under  him  the  cathedral  canons  of  Mayence  ceased  to 
lead  the  coromnnistic  life.  Werner  of  Eppstein,  nephew 
of  Sigfrid  III  (1259-84),  cancelled  part  of  the  debts  of  the 
archbbhopric,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  duchess 
Sophia  of  Brabant  in  1268,  by  which  he  obtained  Grun- 
berg  and  Frankenbnrg;  in  1271  he  bought  Wildenbeig^ 
Amorbach,  Schneeberg,  and  Wilbach  from  Ulrich  of  Do- 
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ren,  and  in  1278  the  caatle  of  Bockelnheim  from  coant 
Henry  of  Sponheim ;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  elec* 
tlon  of  Budolph  of  Hapeburg  aa  emperor  of  Germany. 
After  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  Henry  H  was  appointed 
archbishop  in  1286 ;  he  was  disliked  by  the  clei^gy  for 
his  strictnesB,  and  died  in  1288.  Gerhard  II,  of  Eppstein 
(1289-1305),  labored  to  have  his  couan  Adolph  of  Nassau 
elected  emperor,  but  afterwards  aided  in  his  deposition, 
and  in  the  election  of  Albrecht  of  Austria :  he  used  his 
influence  with  both  emperors  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  bis  archbbhopric  He  was  also  somewhat  distin- 
guished as  a  legislator;  his  decrees  form  the  Concordata 
GerhardL  An  electoral  edict  of  king  Albrecht  having 
assigned  him  the  second  rank  among  the  electors,  he 
protested,  and  obtained  an  imperial  decree,  under  date  of 
Sept,  23, 1298,  placing  him  and  his  successors  in  the  first 
rank ;  the  same  decree  confirmed  them  also  in  the  title 
of  arohchancellor  of  Germany.  Peter  Aichspalter  (1306- 
20)  improved  greatly  the  finances  of  the  diocese  by  his 
economy,  and  was  a  strict  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. Matthias,  count  of  Bucheck  and  landgrave  of 
Burgundy  (1321-28),  first  sided  with  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  but  alterwartls  with  the  pope,  and  enlarged  the 
estates  of  the  archbishopric  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1328,  pope  John  XXII  appointed  Henry  HI, 
count  of  Bumeburg,  but  the  chapter  elected  archbishop 
Balduin  of  Treves;  the  latter  governed  the  diocese  dur- 
ing the  difficulty,  and  added  to  it  a  part  of  the  village 
of  Herzberg,  half  of  Mark  Duderstadt,  Schurburg,  Botz- 
wangen,  Esenheim,  and  Odenheim.  On  Nov.  12, 1336, 
Balduin  voluntarily  surrendered  his  daim,  and  Henry 
was  now  accepted  by  the  chapter,  after  promising  to 
take  sides  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  to  surrender  the 
strong  places  of  the  diocese  into  the  hands  of  the  chap- 
ter. In  1329  he  engaged  not  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayence,  or  those  of  the  suburbs,  without  their  con- 
sent; in  1330  he  released  them  from  the  ecclesiastical 
punishmenta  they  had  incurred  for  injuring  the  clergy, 
and  in  1331  absolved  them  from  their  promise  to  re- 
pay the  Jews  sums  advanced  by  them  to  the  dty.  He 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  Eichsfeld,  Duderstadt,  and 
Giboldhausen ;  on  the  other  hand,  OlmUtz  and  Prague 
were  detached  from  Mayence,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
archbishops  of  Mayence  lost  the  right  to  crown  the 
kings  of  Hungary.  He  finally  got  into  difficulties  by 
his  fidelity  to  emperor  Lewis,  and  was  deposed  by  pope 
Clement  VI  in  1346,  yet  continued  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions until  his  death  in  1353.  Gerlach,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  pope  in  1346,  was  now  recognised  by 
all  as  archbishop.  The  difiiculties  between  him  and  his 
predecessor  had  greatly  injured  the  diocese :  the  funds 
had  become  low,  debts  had  been  contracted,  the  clergy 
had  become  much  relaxed,  and  the  respect  of  the  people 
had  diminished  in  consequence ;  Gerlach,  however,  add- 
ed to  the  diocese  the  castles  of  Itter  and  Allenfelt,  Bal- 
lenburg,  the  village  of  Budenshcim,  and  the  half  of 
Geismar.  At  this  time  the  Golden  Bull,  in  which  the 
high  position  of  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  as  dean  of 
the  electoral  college  was  officially  recognised,  wa9  given 
to  the  public  Gerlach  died  Feb.  12,  1371.  His  suc- 
cessor, John  I,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  died  in  1373.  Louis, 
son  of  margrave  Frederick  the  Earnest,  was  now  ap- 
pointed by  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  while  the 
chapter  elected  Adolph  I,  of  Nassau,  bishop  of  Spires,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  Erfurt;  the  difficulty  lasted 
until  1380;  Adolph  remained  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
while  Louis  was  made  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and 
retained  the  regalia  until  his  death.  Adolph  was  long 
at  war  with  landgrave  Hermann  of  Hesse  about  some 
possessions  in  that  province ;  he  founded  the  University 
of  Erfurt,  and  died  in  1390.  His  successor,  Conrad  II,  of 
Weinsberg,  persecuted  the  Waldenses,  of  whom  there 
were  a  number  in  his  diocese,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  and  Spires  against  the 
Flagellants.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1396.  John  H,  count  of 
Nassau,  brother  of  Adolph  I  (1396-1419),  took  part  in  the 
deposition  of  emperor  Wenzel,  and,  in  consequence  of  be- 


ing suspected  of  having  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  emperor  elect,  duke  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  as  he 
sheltered  the  murderer,  he  became  involved  in  a  war 
w^ith  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  which  lasted  until  1401 :  he 
added  to  his  diocese  Wetterau  and  Ardeck,  besides  sev- 
eral villages.  Conrad  III,  count  of  Stein,  was  in  1422 
appointed  vicar  of  the  empire  by  emperor  Sigismund ; 
but,  being  opposed  by  Louis  of  Heidelberg,  he  resigned 
that  office  in  1423 :  he  added  to  the  diocese  the  city  of 
Steinheim,  and  enacted  strict  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy.  Under  him  the  citizens  of  Mayence 
continued  to  complain  of  the  exemption  from  taxes  en- 
joyed by  the  clergy,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  settling 
the  question.  He  died  in  1434.  His  successor,  Die- 
trich I,  of  Erbach,  was  more  fortunate,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  in  1435,  with  the  aid  of  two  commission- 
ers of  the  Council  of  Basle.  His  whole  time  was  taken 
up  in  quarrels  with  the  pope  and  emperor;  the  Prag^ 
matic  Sanction  of  Mayence.  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  in  which  he  recognised  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
suppression  of  the  annates,  and  the  general  restoration 
of  canonical  election,  was  rejected,  while  the  Concordat 
of  Aschaffeuburg,  which  held  the  contrary  views,  was 
afterwards  adopted.  Dietrich  died  May  6, 1459,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Diether  (Dietrich  H),  count  of  Isenburg- 
Bndingen ;  the  latter,  however,  found  a  rival  in  count 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  whom  Frederick,  elector  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, supported  by  force  of  arms ;  Diether  was  besieged 
in  Heidelberg  July  4, 1461,  and  obliged  to  flee.  In  1462 
he  was  deposed  by  pope  Pius  II,  for  refusing  to  collect 
the  annates  (which  the  pope  had  arbitrarily  raised  from 
10,000  to  21,000  florins).  Adolph  II,  count  of  Nassau, 
was  now  made  archbishop,  and  a  war  commenced  be- 
tween Diether,  supported  by  Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate, and  Adolph,  upheld  by  Bavaria  and  WUrtcmberg; 
a  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  Oct,  25, 1463,  Diether  re- 
nouncing his  claims.  The  city  of  Mayence,  which  waa 
stormed  by  Adolph  in  1462,  lost  all  privileges.  After 
the  death  of  Adolph,  Sept.  6, 1475,  Diether  was  again 
appointed  archbishop;  but  now  commenced  a  strife 
about  the  city  of  Mayence:  the  cathedral  chapter 
claimed  it  for  its  own,  while  the  citizens  demanded  their 
liberty,  and  rebelled  against  the  chapter;  they  were 
finally  defeated,  and  the  dty  remained  subject  to  the 
archbishop,  who  made  it  his  residence ;  he  built  the 
palace  of  Martinsburg,  and  founded  the  University  of 
Mayence,  which  was  opened  in  1477 ;  he  also  restored  to 
the  diocese  the  estates  of  Algesheim  and  01m,  and  died 
May  7, 1482.  Albert  I,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  son  of  the 
elector  Ernst  (1482-84).  His  successor,  Berthold,  count 
of  Henneberg,  accompanied  emperor  Maximilian  as  arch- 
chancellor  to  court;  he  took  an  active  part  in  restoring 
peace  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  institution 
of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice ;  he  also  introduced 
great  improvements  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  conventual 
discipline,  and  laid  the  grievances  of  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  afiairs  before  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  died  Dec  21, 1504.  Jacob  of  Licbenstem  (1504-8) 
added  Kostheim  and  part  of  Klingenberg  to  the  diocese. 
Uriel  of  Genimengcn  (1508-14)  ordered  the  examina- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  strictly  opposed  concubinage 
among  them.  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  was  made  archbishop  of  Mayence  in  1514-, 
he  loved  grandeur,  wasted  the  funds  of  the  diocese^ 
and  abused  the  sale  of  indulgences;  he  took  part  in 
the  league  against  the  Protestant  princes;  being  at- 
tacked by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  purchased  pecce 
at  the  expense  of  40,000  thalers.  In  1629  he  originated 
the  Edict  of  Worms  against  the  Protestants;  yet  he  af- 
terwards sought  to  restore  peace  among  the  different  re- 
ligious parties,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg.  He  died  Sept.  24, 1545, 
highly  respected  both  by  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the 
Lutherans,  and  even  by  Luther,  with  whom  he  had 
some  correspondence.  ISebastian  of  Heusenstam  (1545- 
55)  labored  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  also  to  restore  the  influence  of  Romanism  j  he 
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subscribed  to  the  Interim  of  1548.  During  bis  reign 
Albrecbt  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg  invaded  tbe  diocese, 
and  took  Hayence;  he  made  the  citizens  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  France,  demanded  a  contribution 
of  600,000  iiorins  from  the  archbishop  and  chapter,  and, 
as  they  were  unable  to  pay  that  amount  by  the  time 
stipulated,  he  burnt  down  the  archiepiscopal  palace  and 
several  churches;  the  archbishop  himself  fled  to  Elt^ 
feld,  where  he  died  in  1565.  His  successor,  Daniel  of 
Homburg,  endeavored  to  restore  the  archbishopric  to  its 
former  splendor;  he  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  May- 
ence  and  in  Eichsfelde,  and  surrendered  education  into 
their  hands ;  he  took  part  also  in  the  attempts  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Protestants  and  Romanists,  added 
to  his  diocese  the  county  of  Lahr  (Kieneck),  the  county 
of  Konigstein,  and  the  villages  of  Reunshausen  and 
Zomheim.  He  died  March  22,1582.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Wolfgang  of  Dalberg  (1582  to  April  5, 1601).  John 
Adam,  of  Bicken  (1601  to  Jan.  10, 1604),  and  John  Sui- 
card,  of  Rronenberg,  strictly  enforced  all  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical rules,  and  persecuted  the  Protestants.  Under 
Suicard  the  diocese  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Thir- 
ty Years'  War,  which  was  then  raging;  it  suffered  espe- 
cially from  the  inroads  of  Mansf^ld  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  against  whom  he  called  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  died  July  6, 1629.  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  of  Wambold,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mayence  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Dec.  28, 1631 ; 
he  retired  to  Cologne,  and  the  diocese  was,  until  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  in  1635,  occupied  by  Swedish  and 
French  troops,  who  greatly  impoverished  the  country — 
not  more,  however,  than  the  imperial  forces.  In  1635 
the  archbishop  returned  to  Mayence ;  but  the  diocese  be- 
coming again  the  theatre  of  war  in  1643,  he  fled  again 
before  the  French  armies,  and  in  1647  made  a  treaty 
with  Turenne.  Mayence  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  and  the  archbishop  went  to  reside  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  died,  Oct.  9, 1647.  His  successor,  John 
Philip,  of  Schonborn,  prince  bishop  of  WUrxburg,  re- 
signed soon  after  his  election,  for  the  Swedes,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  secularization  of  the  diocese,  and  the  arch- 
bbhopric  was  only  maintained  through  the  intervention 
of  Saxony;  it  lost,  however,  by  exemption,  the  districts 
of  Verden  and  Halberstadt.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  IV  at  Kegensburg,  John  Philip 
came  in  conflict  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  over 
their  respective  prerogatives.  He  was  also  in  diflficulty 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mayence,  and  finally  took  the 
dty  by  force  in  1664.  Philip  also  quarrelled  with  Sax- 
ony about  the  town  of  Erfurt,  which  was  finally  added 
to  his  diocese  in  1665.  He  then  devoted  all  his  atten- 
tion to  internal  improvements ;  be  gave  regulations  to 
the  court  of  Mayence  in  1659;  in  1661  he  established  a 
theological  seminary ;  and  in  1663  was  also  made  bishop 
of  Worms.  He  died  Feb.  12. 1673.  His  successor  was 
Lothar  Frederick,  of  Mettemich-Burchied,  coadjutor  of 
John  Philip  since  1670 ;  in  1674  he  got  into  war  with 
the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  about  the  district  of  Bock- 
elnheim,  but  died  June  3,  1075.  Domian  Hartard,  of 
Leyen,  died  Dec  6, 1678.  Charles  Henry,  duke  of  Met- 
temich-Winneburg,  was  elected  in  1679,  and  died  on 
Sept  27  of  the  same  year.  Anselm  Franz,  of  Ingelheim, 
surrendered  Mayence  to  the  French  in  1688,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Erfurt ;  but  the  marshal  of  Uxelles 
having  given  up  Mayence  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  Sept, 
8, 1 689,  the  archbishop  returned  to  it.  In  1691  he  joined 
a  league  against  France.  By  a  treaty  concluded  Aug. 
24, 1692  with  Brunswick,  he  gave  up  Uie  district  of 
Eichsfeld,  with  the  exception  of  Duderstadt,  Gicbold- 
shausen,  and  Landau.  He  died  in  1695.  Lothar  Franz, 
of  Schonborn,  nephew  of  John  Philip,  took  the  part  of 
Austria  against  Spain  in  the  War  of  Succession.  In  1704 
the  district  of  Kronenberg  was  joined  to  the  diocese  by 
succession.  In  1714  the  strife  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  Palatinate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  former 
giving  up  his  cLiim  to  Bockelnheim,  and  receiving  in 


exchange  New  Bamberg.  He  died  Jan.  80, 1729.  Fno* 
cis  Louis,  count  of  Neuburg,  bishop  of  Breslau  and 
Worms,  and  also  archbishop  of  Treves,  died  April  19, 
1782.  Under  Philip  Charies,  of  Eltz-Kempenich,  Alze- 
nau,  together  with  five  villages,  was  added  to  the  dio- 
cese. He  died  March  21, 1748.  John  Frederick  Charles, 
count  of  Ostein,  remained  neutral  in  the  Austrian  War 
of  Succession,  and  his  diocese  suffered  severely  from  tbe 
French  in  consequence ;  in  1745  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany succeeded  in  driving  the  French  armies  out  of  the 
country,  but  during  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  bi^Kip- 
ric  suffered  again  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  archbishop  died  June  4, 176S : 
he  had  added  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  to  Mayence.  Em- 
merich Joseph,  baron  of  Breidbach-BUresheim,  was  made 
also  bishtjp  of  Worms  in  1768;  in  1769  be  j<»ned  the 
two  other  ecclesiastical  electors  in  trying  to  emancipate 
the  German  episcopacy  from  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  br 
a  decree  of  Dec  28, 1766,  be  abolished  a  number  of  festi- 
vals, and  by  another  of  July  80, 1771,  he  enacted  several 
reforms  in  the  convents;  he  encouraged  industry  and 
agriculture,  founded  charitable  institutions,  and  estab- 
lished the  administration  of  the  diocese  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis ;  on  Jan.  80, 1773,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Saxony  concerning  Trefurt  and  Mulhouse,  by  which  he 
surrendered  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant  districts  to 
Saxony.  He  died  July  11,1774.  Frederick  Charles  Jo- 
seph, of  Eichthal,  who  became  alao  bishop  of  Woma, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  introducing 
many  reforms  in  the  Church ;  he  endowed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mayence  with  the  convents  of  Karthaus.  Alten- 
munster,  and  Reichenklaren  in  1781,  to  which,  in  1784, 
he  added  seventeen  prebends,  and  also  directed  that  the- 
ological studies  should  no  longer  be  pursued  in  convents, 
but  only  in  the  University  of  Mayence.  The  archbish- 
ops had  heretofore  been  partisans  of  Austria,  but  be  sided 
with  Prussia  when  Frederick  the  Great  opposed  the 
plans  of  aggrandizement  of  the  former  power  towards 
Bavaria ;  he  opposed,  also,  the  encroachments  of  tbe  pa- 
pal nuncios.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
Mayence  was  betrayed  into  Custine's  hands,  Oct.  21, 
1792 ;  the  archbishop  fled  to  Heiligcnstadt,  then  took  up 
his  residence  at  Erfurt,  and  died  at  Aschaffenburg  July 
25, 1802.  He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  Mayence.  The 
archbishopric  was  secularized  Feb.  26, 1803.  By  treaty 
France  received  the  portion  of  the  diocese  on  the  left 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Prussia,  Hesse,  etc,  with  the  exception  of  tbe , 
principalities  of  Aschaffenburg,  Regensburg,  tbe  coonty 
of  Wetzlar,  and  some  other  small  portions  which  were 
given  to  the  coadjutor  of  the  late  archbishop,  Charles 
Theodore  of  Dalberg,  as  archchancellor,  metropolitan, 
and  primate  of  Germany.  The  see  was  transliaTed  to 
the  cathedral  of  Regensburg,  and  received  jurisdictioQ 
over  the  whole  of  the  former  ecclesiastical  provinoea  of 
Mayence,  Trfives,  and  Cologne,  lying  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  belonging 
to  Prussia,  and  also  over  the  whole  province  of  SabEborg, 
in  Bavaria.  The  archbbhopric  of  Mayence  becwne  a 
simple  bbhopric,  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  including  only  the  territory  of  the  old  archbishopric 
on  the  lefl  shore  of  the  Rhine.  The  first  bishop  vras 
Joseph  Louis  Colmar,  appointed  Oct.  8, 1802,  who  gov- 
erned his  diocese  exclusively  under  French  tnspiratioa. 
Mayence  was  taken  by  the  allies  May  17, 1814;  Colmar 
died  Dec  16  of  the  same  year.  A  vicar-geoeral  was 
then  appointed.  In  1829  the  bishopric  of  Mayenc«  was, 
by  a  papal  decree,  detached  from  Mechlin  and  subjected 
to  Freiburg.  Joseph  Vitus  Burg  was  appointed  bisbop 
Jan.  12, 1880 ;  he  divided  the  diocese  into  deaneries;,  and 
died  May  23, 1838.  His  successor,  the  former  vicar-gen- 
eral, John  Jacob  Humann,  died  Aug.  19, 1884.  Peter 
l^icopold  Kaiser  issued  complete  diocesan  statutes  in 
1837,  and  died  Dec  80,  1848.  Leopold  Schmid,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Giessen,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mayence  by  pope  Ptoi 
IX,  Feb.  22, 1849,  but  he  was  not 'oooflnned  (tee  L 
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Schmid,  Ueb.  d,jungtte  Maimer  Biichofiwahl,  Gieasen, 
1850) ;  and  William  Emanuel  von  Retteler  was  made 
bishop  in  bis  place,  March  29, 1850.  Since  Retteler's 
accession,  the  bishopric  of  Mayence  is  noted  as  the  gath- 
ering-place of  all  Jesuit  ultramontanista.  How  this 
Roman  see  in  Gennany  will  continue  its  opposition  to 
all  order  of  state  rule,  now  that  the  Jesuits  have  been 
expelled  from  Germauy  (1873),  remains  to  be  seen.  See 
Theoderich  Gresemund,  Cataiogus  episcoporum  et  archi- 
tpUcopontm  Mogunt,  (Schunk's  Beitrageny  vol.  ii) ;  J.  Lat- 
omus,  Gtsch,  d,  Biachofe  v.  M.  (in  Mencke,  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Germ,  vol.  iii) ;  S«rvarius,  Ret  MogwUicKtB  (in  Joau- 
nis,  Res  Mogunt,  Frankf.  1722,  vol.  i) ;  Sevems,  Memoria 
ponttficum  Mogunt.  (Mayence,  1765) ;  WUrdtwein,  Dia- 
cetia  Moguntina  in  archidiaconatus  cUstricia  (Manh. 
1769-77, 3  vols.) ;  Schepfer,  Codex  ecclet,  Mogunt,  nov, 
(Aschaf.  1808);  A  Untergang  d.  Kurjurst.  M,  (Frankf. 
1839) ;  Werner,  Der  Dom  z,  M.  (Mayence,  1827, 8  vols.) ; 
Pierer,  Universal'Lexikonf  x,  741  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cgklop,  viii,  697  sq. 

MAYENCE,  Councils  at.  Of  the  numerous  coun- 
cils of  the  Church  of  Rome  convened  here,  special  notice 
is  due  to  those  of  813, 847-8, 1225,  and  1M9. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these,  convened  June  9, 813,  by  order 
of  Charlemagne,  was  composed  of  thirty  bishops  and 
twenty-five  abbots;  Hildebald,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  arch-chaplain,  presided.  The  object  of  this  council 
was  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  To  £his 
end  the  Gospels,  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  certain 
of  the  works  of  the  fathers  were  read,  among  others 
the  pastoral  of  St  Gregory  ;  the  abbotd  and  monks  also 
read  the  letter  of  St.  Benedict.  Fifty-six  canons  were 
published.  1,  2,  and  3  treat  of  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity. 4.  Orders  the  administration  of  holy  baptism  af- 
ter the  Roman  use,  and  restricts  it  to  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, except  in  cases  of  necessity.  6.  Orders  bishops 
to  take  care  of  disinherited  orphans.  9.  Orders  canOhs 
to  eat  in  common,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory. 
11.  Relates  to  the  life  of  the  monks.  13.  To  that  of 
nuns.  22.  Is  directed  against  vagabond  clerks.  23. 
Gives  entire  liberty  to  clerks  and  monks  who  have  been 
forced  to  receive  the  tonsure.  28.  Orders  all  priests  at 
all  times  to  wear  the  stole,  to  mark  their  sacerdotal 
character.  82.  Defines  the  difference  between  the  exo- 
mologme  and  lUania ;  the  former  it  states  to  be  solely 
for  confession  of  sin,  the  latter  to  implore  help  and  mer- 
cy. 33.  Orders  the  observance  of  the  great  Litany  by 
all  Christians,  barefooted,  with  ashes.  35.  Confirms  the 
19th  canon  of  Gangra  on  fasting.  36  and  37.  Relate  to 
holidays  and  Sundays.  43.  Forbids  mass  to  be  said  by 
a  priest  alone ;  for  how  can  he  say  Dominus  vobiscum, 
and  other  like  things,  when  no  one  is  present  but  him- 
self? 47.  Orders  godparents  to  instruct  their  godchil- 
dren. 52.  Forbids  all  interments  within  the  Church  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests,  or  lay  persons 
distinguished  for  holiness  of  life.  54.  Forbids  marriage 
within  the  fourth  degree.  55.  Forbids  parents  to  stand 
as  sponsors  for  their  own  children,  and  forbids  marriages 
between  sponsors  and  their  godchildren,  and  the  parents 
of  their  godchildren.  56.  Declares  that  he  who  has 
married  two  sisters,  and  the  woman  who  has  married 
two  brothers,  or  a  father  and  son,  shall  be  separated,  and 
never  be  permitted  to  marry  again  {Cone,  vii,  1239). 

(2.)  The  next  council  convened  there  about  Oct.  1, 
847,  by  order  of  Louis  of  Germany,  under  Rabanus, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  assisted  by  twelve  bishops,  his 
suffragans,  and  several  abbots,  monks,  priests,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  clergy,  including  the  chorepiscopi.  Thirty- 
one  canons  were  published.  The  most  important  are : 
2.  Warning  bishops  to  be  assiduous  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  GUmL  7.  Leaving  the  disposition  of  Church 
property  to  the  bishops,  and  asserting  their  power  over 
the  laity.  11.  Forbidding  to  endow  new  oratories  with 
the  tithes  or  other  property  belonging  to  churches  an- 
ciently founded,  without  the  bishop's  consent.  13.  Re- 
lating to  the  life  to  be  observed  by  clerks  and  monks ; 
forbiids  joking,  gaming,  unsuitable  ornaments,  delicate 


living,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  unjust  weights  of 
measures,  unlawful  trades,  etc  14.  Ordering  all  monks 
holding  livings  to  attend  the  synods  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  15.  Forbidding  the  clergy  to  wear 
long  hair,  under  pain  of  anathema.  80.  Forbidding 
marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  {Cone,  viii,  39). 

(8.)  The  next  important  council  was  held  at  Mayence 
in  1225,  by  cardinal  Conrad,  legate  of  Honorius  III.  It 
is  by  some  called  "  a  synod  of  Germany."  Fourteen 
canons  were  published,  which  relate  to  the  incontinence 
of  the  cleig3',  and  simony.  The  sixth  declares  that  ex- 
communicated priests  who  dare  to  perform  any  clerical 
function  while  under  excommunication  shall  be  deposed 
both  from  their  office  and  benefices,  without  hope  of  be- 
ing ever  restored ;  shall  be  treated  as  infamous,  deprived 
of  the  power  of  leaving  their  property  by  will,  and  nev«r 
again  permitted  to  hold  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice {Cone  xi,  294). 

(4.)  Another  very  large  body  assembled  in  council  at 
Mayence  in  1549,  called  together  by  Sebastian  Heusen- 
stein,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  with  the  deputies  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province  and  the  principal  of  his  clergy. 
Forty-seven  canons  were  published  concerning  the  faith, 
and  fifty-seven  canons  of  discipline.  Among  the  first 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  Trin- 
ity, according  to  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  it  is  further 
stated  that  man  was  created  with  righteousness  and  en- 
dued with  grace,  but  that  he  was  possessed  of  free-will; 
afterwards  the  fall  of  man  and  his  justification  are  spo- 
ken of,  and  it  is  declared  that  this  justification  proceeds 
from  the  grace  of  God;  that  it  is  g^ven  before  any 
merit ;  that  this  justification  is  given  when  man  re- 
ceives the  Holy  Spirit,  with  fsith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  gifts  it  declares  to  be  inherent  in  him,  and  not 
merely  imputed,  so  that  man  is  not  only  accounted 
righteous,  but  is  so  in  reality,  yet  not  through  his  own 
merits,  but  by  God's  grace  and  righteo^usness  communi- 
cated to  him ;  that  the  charity  which  justifies  must  be 
accompanied  by  good  works,  of  which  grace  is  the  source 
and  principle  (canons  7  and  8).  The  council  moreover, 
in  the  canons  of  faith,  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments, and  decided,  against  the  heretics,  that  they  are 
not  bare  ceremonies,  but  effectual  signs  of  grace,  which 
they  are,  by  divine  operation,  the  means  of  conveying 
to  those  who  receive  them  worthily. 

With  regard  to  ceremonies,  it  is  decreed  that  such 
ought  to  be  retained  as  incite  the  people  to  meditate 
upon  God ;  among  these  are  reckoned  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altars,  images,  holy  vestments,  banners,  etc 
As  to  images,  the  council  decrees  that  the  people  should 
be  taught  that  they  are  not  set  up  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  none  ought  to  be  set  up  in  churches  which  are 
likely  to  inspire  worldly  and  carnal  thoughts  rather 
than  piety.  Curates  are  also  enjoined  to  remove  the 
image  of  any  saint  to  which  the  people  fiocked,  as  if  at- 
tributing some  sort  of  divinity  to  the  image  itself,  or  as 
supposing  that  God  or  the  saints  would  perform  what 
they  prayed  for  by  means  of  that  particular  imagc^  and 
not  otherwise.  Afterwards  the  following  matters  are 
treated  of:  devout  pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  the  law  of  fasting. 

Among  the  fifty -six  canons  of  discipline  and  mo- 
rality, we  find  it  ruled  (by  canon  61)  that  when  the 
lesser  festivals  fall  on  a  Sunday,  they  shall  be  kept  on 
some  day  following  or  preceding ;  that  apostate  monks, 
upon  their  return  to  their  duty,  shall  be  kindly  treated ; 
that  nims  shall  not  leave  their  convent  without  the 
bishop's  permission ;  that  preaching  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed, nor  the  holy  sacraments  administered,  in  chapels  at- 
tached to  private  houses ;  that  care  shall  be  taken  that 
all  school-masters  be  sound  Catholics,  etc.  Finally,  it  is 
declared  that  the  council  received  the  acts  of  the  holy 
oecumenical  councils,  and  yielded  entire  submission  to 
the  catholic,  apostolic,  Roman  Church  in  all  things 
{Cone,  xiv,  667 ;  Landon,  Manual  ofCouneHsj  s.  v.). 

Mayer,  Jacob,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Lykens  Valley,  Dau- 
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phin  Co^  Pa^  in  1798 ;  was  brought  up  in  the  Befonned 
Church,  and  early  instructed  in  its  doctrines.  Prepara^ 
toiy  to  entering  the  ministry,  be  was  for  four  years  un- 
der the  special  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Helffenstein, 
of  Philadelphia ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  September, 
1822,  at  the  synod  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  was  soon 
afterwards  ordained,  and  took  charge  of  the  churches  in 
Woodstock,  Va.,  and  vicinity.  After  three  years  of  la- 
bor he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shrewsbury, 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  and  there  took  charge  of  quite  a  number 
of  congregations.  In  this  field  he  labored  eight  years ; 
then  removed  to  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place,  in  connection 
with  those  at  Greencastle  and  Loudon  in  the  same  coun- 
ty. In  1836  he  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  Mercersburg ;  the  next  eight  years 
of  his  active  life  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  procuring 
funds  for  the  use  of  that  institution  and  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege, in  Mercersburg,  in  the  founding  and  establishing  of 
both  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  While  engaged 
in  this  work  bis  health  failed;  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  pastoral  work,  and  attend  to  some  secular 
pursuit  in  order  to  provide  fur  himself  and  family  a  proper 
temporal  support.  He  lived  in  this  way,  during  differ- 
ent periods,  at  Chambersburg,  Philadelphia,  Columbia, 
and  mainly  at  Lock  Haven ;  in  the  last-named  place  he 
died,  Oct.  29,  1872.  "  He  suffered  severely,  especially 
during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  from  lingering  con- 
sumption, in  the  midst  of  which  be  manifested  much 
Christian  patience,  especially  during  the  dosing  por- 
tion of  his  earthly  career."  See  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
tengery  Nov.  6, 1872. 

Mayer,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
Aug.  2, 1697,  at  Nuremberg ;  studied  at  the  high-schools 
of  his  native  place  until  1717,  when  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Altdorf  to  study  theology.  In  1720  he  re- 
moved to  the  University  of  Halle,  and  there  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  German  savants  Wolf 
and  Michaelis.  He  continued  his  studies  until  1725, 
when  he  finally  secured  the  position  of  catechist,  first  at 
an  orphan  asylum  and  Uter  at  a  prison.  In  1727  he 
was  made  vicar,  and  in  1728  morning  preacher  at  St. 
Waldburg.  The  year  following  he  became  pastor  at 
Schwinunbach  and  Wengen ;  in  1732  dean  of  Spitalch, 
Nuremberg;  in  1738  was  transferred  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurence ;  in  1749  became  senior  of  the  chapter.  He 
died  Sept,  3, 1760.  Mayer's  productions  are  mostly  of 
an  ascetic  character ;  at  the  rime  of  their  publication 
they  secured  him  much  popularity,  especially  his  Epis- 
tolische  Betrachtungen  det  Todet  (Nuremb.  1741,  4to). 
He  also  published  a  number  of  his  sermons.  For  fur- 
ther details  of  his  works,  see  During,  Geiehrte  TheologU 
DeuischlandSf  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Mayer,  Johann  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
German  by  birth,  was  bom  in  Rorb,  WUrtemburg,  May 
4, 1835.  He  was  educated  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  and 
attended  the  seminary  at  St.  Christiana.  He  left  his 
native  hind  and  settled  in  Texas,  where  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Texas.  On  coming  to  New 
Orleans  he  organized  a  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  died  before  he  had  been  ordained  pastor  over  it, 
Aug.  24, 1868.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860, 
p.  76. 

Mayer,  Johann  Frledrloh,  a  German  Lutheran 
minister,  was  bom  at  Leipstc  in  1660.  He  studied  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  became  succes- 
sively superintendent  of  Leissnii;  in  1673,  of  Grimma  in 
1679,  professor  of  theology  at  Wittemberg  in  1684,  pas- 
tor of  St  Joseph  of  Hamburg  in  1686,  professor  of  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city  in  1687,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel  in  1688,  professor  and  archchanceUor  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  general  superintendent 
of  Pomerania  and  KUgen,  in  1701.  He  died  at  Stettin 
in  1712.  Mayer  had  Uken  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
controversies  of  the  time.  Among  his  voluminous  works 
we  notice  Bibliotheca  BibticOj  which  treats  of  the  most 


celebrated  Jewish,  Bomish,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistlc 
expositions  of  Scripture  (best  edition,  Nostock,  1713) : — 
Best  Method  of  Studying  HoJg  Scr^ture: — History  of 
Martin  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Bible  :—An  Ac 
count  of  the  Modems  who  have  written  against  the  Udbf 
Scriptures: — An  Exposition  of  the  first  two  Psalms: — 
Trttctatus  de  Osculo  Redum  Pontijicis  Romtmi:—D€ 
FideBaronUet  BellarmmiipsisPontiJiciisttmbigud,  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encgldop,  ix,  209 ;  Pierer,  Umversai'Lexi- 
ixm,  xi,  35 ;  Hook,  Biog,  Diet,  vii,  262.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Mayer,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  But  few  mono- 
rials  have  been  discovered  to  fumish  any  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  his  personal  history.  It  appears  ftom  his  pref^ 
aces  that  he  labored  under  infirm  health,  which  unfitted 
him  for  public  services  as  a  clerg3rman  for  many  yeani 
In  1634  he  became  minister  of  Reydon,  in  Suffolk.  He 
published  Theological  Treatises  and  Commentaries  on  ike 
English  Catechism  (Lond.  1621,  4to):~^  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (rare;  6  vols.  foL,  and  1 
vol  4to,  1631,  '47,  '52,  '63).  See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit, 
and  Amer,  Authors^  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop,  BA- 
liog,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Mayer,  Lewis,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  divine  of 
that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  denominated  the 
German  Reformed^  was  bora  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March 
20, 1783.  After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in 
bis  native  place,  he  removed  to  Frederick,  Md.,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  for  some  time  to  a  secular  call- 
ing. He  was  fond  of  reading  and  study.  -  Having  be- 
come conscious  of  a  call  to  the  holy  ministry,  he  porsoed 
his  theological  studies  with  great  zeal  and  success,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev*.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Frederick, 
Md.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1807,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  charge  in  Sbepherdstown,  Ya.,  where  he  la- 
bored till  1821.  In  that  year  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
York,  Pa.  In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge,  having  been 
called  by  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  lo 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  theological  seminary  then 
established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  located  at 
York,  Pa.  In  this  position  he  labored  with  great  ceftl 
till  1835.  His  health  giving  way  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  lived  in  York,  Pa.  He  devoted  his  remaining 
strength  to  the  preparation  of  a  History  of  the  Germam 
Reformed  Churchy  only  the  first  volume  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  published.  This  volume  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied Mrith  an  account  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
His  labors  were  brought  down  to  1770.  Dr.  Mayer  pub- 
lished also  a  Treatise  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  Lectures  on  Scripture  Subjects.  While  professor  of 
theology  he  also  edited  for  some  years  the  liagazine 
and  the  Messenger  of  the  German  Reformed  Qiurch. 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1849.  See  biographical  sketch  by  the 
Rev.  £.  Heiner,  prefaced  to  Dr.  Mayer's  History  (Phila. 
1850,  8vo,  pp.  477). 

Mayer,  PhUip  Frederick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  Lutheran  minister,  was  bora  April  1, 1781,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
he  reached  his  majority.  His  earlier  years  were  spent 
at  the  German  school  attached  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  made  nnder  the  direo- 
tion  of  Bfr.  CampbelL  He  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1799,  then  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson. 
He  spent  three  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  under  the  instraction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knnze, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  He  was  hoensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1802,  and  soon  after  took  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lunenburg  (now  Athens), 
N.  Y.  In  1806  he  resignetl  this  position,  and  accepted 
a  call  as  pastor  of  St,  John*s  (Lutheran)  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  the  first  exclusively  English  Ln- 
theran  congregation  formed  in  this  country.  To  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  Dr.  Mayer  devoted  him- 
self with  conscientious  fidelity  and  untiring  zeaL  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  eflbrts  to  promote  the  good  of  hb 
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own  flock,  as  well  as  futhfal  and  constant  in  his  aims 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commonity.  He 
never  withheld  his  influence  from  any  object  which  met 
his  deliberate  and  cordial  approval.  In  1808  he  was 
associated  with  bishop  White,  Dr.  Green,  Dr.  Rush,  and 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Soci- 
ety, the  first  institution  of  the  kind  organized  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  an  active 
and  efficient  manager,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  presiding  officer.  He  was  also  the  senior  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispen- 
sary, and  was  actively  connected  with  other  eleemosy- 
nary institutions.  liberal  and  enlarged  in  his  views, 
he  was  at  some  time  identified,  either  as  a  patron  or  di- 
rector, with  every  philanthropic  enterprise  of  a  catholic 
spirit  in  his  adopted  city.  He  retained  his  pastoral 
connection  with  the  Church  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  16, 1868.  Dr.  Mayer  was  no  ordinary  man, 
or  he  could  never  have  so  successfully  sustained  him- 
self for  so  long  a  period  among  the  same  people,  and 
enjoyed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  regard  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  community.  He  was  a  man  of  clear 
intellect  and  quick  perceptions,  united  with  great  deli- 
cacy of  taste  and  Iceen  disoemment.  He  was  a  ripe 
scholar,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  and  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
Criticism  having  few  superiors.  He  received  his  D.D. 
firom  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Mayhem  Ezperienoe,  a  noted  American  divine, 
for  years  actively  engaged  in  missionary  labors  among 
the  Indians,  was  bom  Jan.  27, 1673.  His  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  were  all  most  successfully 
engaged  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians  before  him.  In 
March,  1694,  about  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  taking  the  over- 
sight of  five  or  six  of  their  assemblies.  The  Indian 
language  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  infancy,  and 
he  was  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  to  make  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms  and  John,  which  work  he 
executed  with  great  accuracy  in  1709.  He  died  Nov. 
29, 1758,  aged  eighty-five.  He  published  a  sermon  en- 
titled All  Mankind  by  Nature  equally  under  Sin  (1724) : 
— Indian  Converts  (1727),  in  which  he  givra  an  account 
of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers,  and  about  eighty 
Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance 
on  account  of  their  piety : — Lfiter  on  the  Lor^s  Supper 
(1741) : — Grace  Defended  (1744),  in  which  he  contends 
that  the  offer  of  salvation  made  to  sinners  in  the  Gospel 
contains  in  it  a  conditional  promise  of  the  grace  given 
in  regeneration.  In  this  he  says  he  differs  from  most 
Calvinists;  yet  he  supports  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
of  eternal  decrees,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  roan.  His  son  Zechariah  succeeded  him  in 
the  missionary  field,  making  five  generations  thus  en- 
gaged. The  age  attained  by  the  Mayhews  is  remarka- 
ble: the  first,  'Fhomas,  died  aged  ninety;  Experience, 
eighty-four;  John,  grandson  of  the  first  John,  eighty- 
nine  ;  his  brother  Jeremiah,  eighty-five ;  Dr.  Matthew, 
eighty-five;  Zechariah,  seventy-nine.  —  Indian  Conv., 
Appendix,  p.  306,  307;  Chauncy's  Remarks  on  Lan- 
daJTs  Sermon,  p.  23 ;  Cyclop,  Rel,  Knowledge,  s.  v. 

Mayhem  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can divine,  was  bom  at  Martha's  Vineyard  Oct  8, 1720. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  Eng- 
lish settler  of  that  island.  In  early  childhood  Jonathan 
gave  indications  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  a  strong 
wilL  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  who  was 
a  very  intelligent  man.  During  his  ooUege  course  at 
Harvard  he  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  fine  classi- 
cal scholar,  but  also  for  his  dull  in  dialectics  and  his  at- 
tainments in  ethical  science.  He  graduated  with  great 
honor  in  1744.    Three  years  later  he  received  a  call 


from  West  Church,  in  Boston,  and  continued  in  this 
station  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  day  first 
appointed  for  his  ordination  only  two  clergymen  of  those 
invited  were  in  attendance,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  ex- 
treme rationaUsm ;  and  even  these  two  refused  to  act, 
and  a  council,  consisting  of  fourteen  midisters,  had  to  be 
convoked,  June  17,  after  which  the  new  candidate  was 
duly  installed  in  office.  Bfr.  Mayhew's  liberal  opinions 
were  so  unpopular  in  Boston  that  he  was  for  some  time 
excluded  from  membership  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Congregational  Ministers.  In  1750  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  His  publications  excited  great  attention 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  EngUind.  In  1755 
he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  sermons  there  is  a 
note  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  offensive 
alike  to  those  who  did  and  did  not  endorse  his  general 
views.  Subsequently  the  doctor  himself  appears  to  have 
regretted  having  written  it,  and  he  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  being  published  in  the  London 
edition.  Dr.  Mayhew  was  at  this  time  scribe  of  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers. 
In  1763  the  Rev.  East  Arthorp  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Considerations  on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  occasioning  a 
violent  controversy,  in  which  Dr.  Mayhew  bore  a  promi- 
nent part.  Dr.  Mayhew  was  extensi  vely  known  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
ents such  men  as  Lardner,  Benson,  Kippis,  Blackburn, 
and  Hollis.  He  died  July  9, 1766.  Dr.  Mayhew  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  energy,  and  in  his 
principles  was  a  determined  republican.  He  had  no  lit- 
tle influence  in  producing  the  American  Revolution. 
Among  his  best-known  publications  are  the  following : 
Seven  Sermons  (1749,  8vo) : — A  Discourse  concerning 
Unlimited  Submission  and  Non-resistance  to  the  Higher 
Powers  (1760,  8vo).  See  Mr.  Bancroft's  notice  of  this 
sermon,  and  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Mayhew,  in  his  His^, 
of  the  United  States,  iv,  60-62 :  —  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
I  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad  (1766)  -.—Sermons  to 
Young  Men  (1767,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Memoir  of  the 
I  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  by  Al- 
'  den  Bradford  (1838);  Riche,  BibL  Amer,  Nova,  i,  140, 
I  145, 153 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
I  Sprague,  A  muds  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  22  sq. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  a  Trinitarian  Congregational 
\  minister,  son  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  governor  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  was  bom  in  Southampton,  England, 
I  about  1621 ;  emigrated  with  his  father  to  New  England 
in  1631 ;  resided  for  a  few  years  in  Watertown,  Mass.; 
;  and  in  1642  assisted  his  father  in  establishing  a  settle- 
:  ment  at  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard.     Being  deeply 
affected  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
I  Indians,  and  possessing  good  natural  txilents,  and  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  preaching 
to  the  natives  of  the  island.     He  soon  acquired  their 
language,  conmienced  his  pulpit  ministrations  in  1646, 
and  labored  among  them  so  faithfully  that  in  1650  he 
had  100  converts,  and  in  1662,  282,  among  whom  were 
eight  pawams  or  priests.    In  1657  he  sailed  for  England 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  ship  in  which  be  had  taken  pas- 
sage was  lost  at  sea,  and  never  heard  of.     Cotton  Ma- 
ther says  that  "  he  was  so  affectionately  esteemed  by 
the  Indians  that  many  years  afterwards  he  was  seldom 
named  without  tears."     He  wrote,  in  connection  with 
John  Eliot,  Tears  of  Repentance,  or  a  Narrative  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land,— Sprague,  Armals  American  Pulpit,  i,  131 ;  Drake, 
Diet,  A  merican  Biography,  s.  v. 
Maymbonrg.    See  Maimburo. 
Mayne,  James  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ravallagh;  near  Coleraine,  Antrim  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1825.    He  received  a  careful  academic  educa- 
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tlon  in  his  native  country,  and  in  1858  came  to  America; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  with  honor  in  1857; 
studied  divinity  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1859,  and  in  1860  commenced 
his  labors  at  May's  Landing,  Atlantic  City,  and  Abse- 
con,  N.  J.,  where  he  died.  Aug.  80,  1860.  Mr.  Mayne 
was  a  man  noted  for  his  consistent  and  devoted  piety. 
See  Wilson,  Pretb,  HitU  Almanac,  1862,  p.  103. 

Ma3rn6,  Jasper,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  Devonshire  in  1604.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1631  se- 
cured the  degree  of  M.A.  He  took  holy  orders,  became 
a  popular  preacher,  was  presented  by  his  college  to  two 
neighboring  livings,  and  continued  at  the  same  time  his 
residence  in  the  university.  He  was  made  D.D.  in  1646. 
At  the  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  being  firmly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
student's  place,  and  soon  lost  both  of  his  vicarages.  His 
spirit,  however,  remained  unbroken,  and  in  1652  we  hear 
of  his  holding  a  public  disputation  with  a  noted  Ana- 
baptist preacher.  Subsequently  he  resided,  until  the 
Restoration,  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Devonshire ;  in  1660  he  was  restored  again  to  his  liv- 
ing, was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  a  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  He 
died  in  Oxford  in  1672.  Dr.  Mayne  published  in  1662 
a  translation  of  a  part  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  also  several 
sermons  and  scattered  poems. 

Maynooth  Collbob.  In  consequence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
lost  all  its  rights  and  possessions.  At  the  Synod  of  Dub- 
lin, in  1560,  seventeen  bishops  out  of  nineteen  endorsed 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  upon  the  principle  that "  ubi 
episcopus  ibi  ecclesia,"  the  English  Reformed  Church 
was  declared  the  only  legal  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  therefore  compelled  to  worship 
in  private,  and  to  get  their  priests  educated  abroad. 
With  the  assistance  of  foreign  princes  they  established, 
during  the  years  158*2-1688,  a  number  of  seminaries  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  (namely,  at  Salaman- 
ca, Alcala,  Lisbon,  Evora,  Dacay,  Antwerp,  Toumay, 
Lille,  Rome,  Prague,  Caupranica,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
Poitiers,  Nantes,  Bouley,  and  Paris).  As  most  of  the 
students  were  poor  and  dependent  on  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  a  great  attachment  grew  up  between  them  and 
the  class  by  whom  they  were  patronized.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  French  Revolution  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  the  Continent  became  more  difficult  The 
Irish  colleges  of  France  and  Brabant  were  closed,  and 
the  necessity  became  apparent  of  establishing  a  semi- 
nary at  home.  The  most  opposite  political  parties 
agreed  in  supporting  this  measure :  the  aristocracy  from 
fear  that  the  young  priests  might  imbibe  democratic 
ideas  abroad,  and  the  democrats  from  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing over  to  their  views  the  priests,  who  had  heretofore 
always  sided  with  their  patrons.  The  middle  classes 
especially  thought  to  find  in  home-bred  priests  useful 
auxiliaries  to  their  emancipation.  When  therefore  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  submitted  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  their  plan  of  establishing  a  college,  he 
immediately  gave  his  approval;  the  Irish  Parliament, 
composed  of  Protestants,  sanctioned  it,  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  £8000,  and  readily  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1795.  A  board  of 
trustees  was  organized,  consisting  of  four  Protestants, 
the  Irish  lord  chancellor,  three  chief  justices,  six  Roman 
Catholic  laymen,  and  ten  bishops.  Dr.  Hussey,  who 
had  been  eminently  active  in  organizing  the  whole  af- 
fair, was  elected  president  of  the  college.  The  whole 
care  and  management  of  the  coUege  was  vested  in  this 
board  of  managers.  The  four  Protestant  members  were 
changed  every  five  years  (being  replaced  by  election  of 
the  other  members),  and,  together  with  three  Roman 
Catholics,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  inspectors,  yet  without 
the  power  of  interfering  with  either  the  doctrines  or  the 
discipline  of  the  college.     The  most  liberal  among  the 


Roman  Catholics  wished  the  college  to  be  eataUiahe^  at 
Dublui,  the  seat  of  the  University,  and  where  memben 
of  the  different  denominarions  were  already  studying 
harmoniously  together.    But  the  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops opposed  this,  as  they  desired  their  priests  to  be  edu- 
cated under  stricter  discipline^     The  board  of  managen 
therefore  chose  the  village  of  Maynooth,  eleven  miks 
from  Dublin,  and  commenced  building  a  seminary  for 
fifty  students  on  a  piece  of  land  purchased  from  the  duke 
of  Leinster.    When  the  Irish  Parliament  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  English,  in  1801,  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  College  of  Maynooth  amounting  to  some 
£8000  a  year  for  the  next  twenty  years.     In  1806  some 
£13,000  more  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
seminary,  as  it  was  inadequate  to  educating  the  number 
of  priests  required.    Indeed  in  that  year  there  were  478 
obliged  to  study  abroad,  chiefly  in  Fhmce,  while  there 
were  only  200  to  250  attending  at  Ma3mootb.    The  sem- 
iiuuy  continued  a  long  time  without  attracting  muck 
attention ;  even  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees,  pre- 
sented in  1826  to  Parliament,  did  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  real  character  of  the  institurion ;  in  (act,  the  true 
state  of  things  was  rather  covered  up  than  revealed  in 
that  document.     But  when  O'Connell's  agitation  broke 
out,  it  became  apparent  that  its  principal  champions 
were  priests  educated  in  Ma^'nooth  College.     It  wis 
also  found  tliat  the  alumni  of  Maynooth  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  by 
unfairly  influencing  the  elections.    The  seminary,  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  democratic  ideas, 
seems  thus  to  have  become  a  centre  of  political  as  well 
as  religious  agitation.    But  the  interior  workings  of  the 
institution  remained  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  until 
a  zealous  Protestant  minister,  MKjihee,  procured  the 
theological  text-book  of  Peter  Dens,  used  at  Alaynooth, 
which  was  publbhed  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand 
copies  in  1804;  another  edition  of  the  same  number  ap- 
peared in  1832.    This  work,  which  breathes  to  the  ut- 
most the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  aggression  and  perse- 
cution, and  upholds  the  most  offensive  doctrines  of  that 
Chiuvh,  was  considered  there  as  the  highest  authority, 
and  gives  a  striking  contradiction  to  the  statement  so 
often  made  by  interested  parties  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  19th  century  is  animated  by  an  entirely 
different  spirit  from  that  of  former  times.     These  reve- 
lations provoked  much  opposition  to  Romanism,  and  a 
growing  desire  to  abrogate  the  privileges  of  the  Roman- 
ists.    June  28, 1835,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Exe- 
ter Hall,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  various  cities 
of  England  and  ScotUnd.    It  was  proved  that  the  Rom- 
ish Church  still  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  heretics,  still  claimed  to  relieve  from  oaths,  re- 
tained auricular  confession,  with  all  its  attendant  erifa, 
and  all  from  unequivocal  passages  in  the  aforesaid  text- 
book.    Numberless  pamphlets  were  published  on  this 
occasion ;  Protestant  associations  were  formed  in  Ireland 
to  defend  evangelical  freedom,  aiid  chief  among  these 
were  found  the  Orangemen.     The  old  hatred  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  was  thus  re- 
vived, and  trouble  with  Ireland  seemed  imminent.     On 
the  side  of  the  Romish  Church  the  "liberator  of  Ireland" 
gained  crowds  to  his  party  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
fiery  denunciations  of  the  English ;  his  attitude  became 
so  threatening  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
prosecute  him  for  high-treason.     This  repressed  the  re- 
bellion in  its  very  infancy,  but  at  the  same  Uroe  embit- 
tered the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popolation. 
Previous  experience  for  seven  centuries  had  shown  that 
persecution  could  indeed  weaken,  and  almost  destroy, 
but  never  conquer  Ireland ;  and  this  was  still  more  the 
case  with  regard  to  their  Church,  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  clung  to  the  more  as  it  was  weaker  and 
more  oppressed.     There  remained  nothing  but  to  try 
whether  kindness  would  succeed  where  harshness  had 
failed.     The  occasion  was  favorable,  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed,  and,  if  the  victors  met  the  vanqaiahed 
as  friends,  much  might  be  gained.    This  Irish  qoestaon 
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lirored  almost  intolvable  to  the  Engliah  government. 
Cabinet  after  cabinet  were  wrecked  upon  it,  without  ar^ 
riving  at  any  resulL  And  this  ia  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  relations  in  Ireland 
had  for  a  long  time  been  in  so  abnormal  a  state  that  all 
attempts  at  reform  seemed  either  inefficient  or  danger- 
ous; £very  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry was  met  by  the  opposition  of  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, while  every  assistance  rendered  to  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  but  de  facto  national  Church  of  Ireland,  ex- 
asperated the  Protestant  element  of  the  population.  The 
passage  of  any  bill  concerning  Ireland  was  a  most  com- 
plicated piece  of  politics.  But,  said  an  Irish  paper,  **  Prot- 
estantism is  not  as  powerful  as  landed  property,  and  re- 
ligion must  give  way  before  ground-rents.'*  Without 
attributing  such  views — as  was  often  done — to  the  Brit^ 
ish  government,  for  attempts  at  conciliation  were  made 
from  religious  motives,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  inclined  to  this  theoiy  when,  in  1845,  he  presented 
the  Maynooth  Bill  to  Parliament.  Indeed  for  the  last 
fiSty  years  Parliament  had  been  voting  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  over  £8000  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests;  the  preceding  year  the  Charitable  Be- 
quest Bill  had  been  passed  almost  unanimously,  and  the 
Koman  Catholic  prelates  had  assured  Peel  that  the  pas- 
sage of  hb  new  bill  would  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Koman  Catholics  as  a  pledge  of  reconciliation.  But 
hardly  had  the  bill  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  a  storm  of  opposition  arose.  The  Protec- 
tants of  the  various  denominations  united  to  denounce 
it,  and  to  petition  against  a  bill  which  would  modify 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  administration.  A  large 
meeting,  chiefly  of  Dissenters,  was  held  at  Exeter  Hidl, 
March  18, 1845,  and  a  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Commit- 
tee organized  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
Parliament  with  petitions.  On  April  8  Peel  presented 
the  bill  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  there  were  but  three  ways  of  acting :  to  main- 
tain things  as  they  were,  to  suppress  the  usual  appro- 
priation, or  to  increase  it.  The  first  he  declared  imprac- 
ticable, as  so  insufficient  a  sum  for  the  purpose  could  not 
gain  much  gratitude  for  the  donors ;  the  second,  he  said, 
was  still  less  advisable,  as  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
to  which  they  had  been  accuHtomed  for  fifty  years  would 
not  fail  to  exasperate  the  Irish ;  but  the  third  he  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  remedy.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
raise  the  yearly  appropriation  for  Maynooth  to  £26,000, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  budget,  and  thus  trans- 
forming the  grant  into  a  dotation;  he  moreover  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  vote  a 
special  grant  of  £80,000  for  building  purposes.  Besides, 
the  existing  ex  officio  inspectors  were  to  be  replaced  by 
five  inspectors  appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  however, 
would  leave  the  control  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
to  the  three  Roman  Catholic  inspectors.  The  opposi- 
tion was  headed  by  Sir  R.  Inglis.  He  attacked  the  bill 
on  religious  ground,  as  opposed  to  Protestant  principles. 
He  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  the  usual  appropriation, 
but  wanted  Roman  Catholics,  like  Dissenters,  to  educate 
their  ministers  at  their  own  expense.  All  those  op- 
posed to  the  Established  Church  sided  with  him.  The 
bi'l  received  216  votes  against  1 14  at  the  first  reading. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude.  At  the  second 
reading  the  struggle  commenced  in  earnest,  and  lasted 
through  six  sittings.  They  first  argued  about  the  new 
principle,  which  converted  a  yearly  grant  into  a  dota- 
tion, for  this  gave  to  the  previously  ignored  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  a  legal  existence  cmd  officitil  recognition. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  sought  to  defend  this  principle  in 
various  ways.  Some  claimed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Parliament  to  care  for  Maynooth,  either  because,  by 
tmiting  with  itself  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  had  assumed 
its  charges,  or  as  a  sort  of  restitution  for  the  former  pos- 
sessions of  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  de- 
prived. Yet  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  did  not  guarantee  the  continuance  of 
the  grant  longer  than  twenty  years  more,  and,  on  the 
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other  band,  calling  £26,000  a  restitution,  when  the 
yearly  income  from  the  confiscated  Church  property 
amounted  to  over  £600,000,  sounded  like  bitter  mock- 
ery. Others  preferred  to  take  the  broader  ground  of 
moral  obligation,  claiming  that  it  was  necessary  to  aid 
oppressed  and  impoverished  Ireland.  Others  again, 
leaving  the  past  to  consider  only  the  future,  argued 
from  the  political  point  of  view.  They  hoped  that  this 
conciliatory  measure,  and  the  better  education  of  the 
priests,  would  open  a  new  lera  to  Ireland.  None  of  these 
views  satisfied  Gladstone,  who,  after  criticising  them 
all,  finally  arrived  at  the  negative  principle  that  the 
support  granted  to  Maynooth  should  only  be  withdrawn 
at  the  la^t  extremity,  as  it  would  have  the  worst  conse- 
quences on  the  relation  existing  between  EngUmd  and 
Ireland.  Some  even  sought  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  edu- 
cational question.  Still  the  majority  could  not  blind 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  really  involved  the 
weighty  and  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  English  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  had  an  easier 
task.  They  could  readily  attack  it  from  an  abstract  re- 
'ligious  stand-point.  They  divided  themselves,  however, 
into  two  great  sections,  according  to  the  groimd  they 
took.  The  Churchmen  and  some  of  the  Dissenters  did 
not  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  former  support,  but  its 
increase ;  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  opposed  this,  like  all 
other  government  support  towards  churches.  Both  par- 
ties clamored  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  its  political  as  well  as  religious  tendencies,  and 
particularly  the  Jesuitical  spirit  inculcated  at  Maynooth. 
Yet  Parliament  perceived  that  something  must  be  done 
to  allay  the  hostile  feelings  in  Ireland,  and  the  bill 
passed  t)ie  second  reading  with  828  votes  against  176. 
After  another  protracted  and  severe  stniggle,  it  received 
at  the  third  reading  317  votes  against  189.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  repetition  of 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  eminent  ju- 
rists decided  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Brougham  established 
a  precedent  in  bringing  forward  a  previous  act  in  which 
the  principle  of  dotation  was  clearly  expressed.  On  the 
bench  of  bishops,  six  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  among 
them  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  and  St.  David.  The  bill  finally  went  through 
with  181  votes  against  50,  and  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion on  June  80, 1845.  While  the  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  the  opposition  outside  was  very 
active.  A  large  meeting  was  held  on  April  18  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  in  which  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
took  part.  Other  meetings  were  also  held  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  The  Dissenters  were  especially  active. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  asserted  as  the  ground  of 
their  opposition :  1,  that  by  increasing  the  grant  to  the 
seminary,  the  papacy  would  be  legally  recognised  in 
Ireland ;  2,  that  the  practice  of  employing  government 
funds  for  the  support  of  religion  is  wrong  in  principle ; 
8,  that  there  were  special  objections  to  the  bill  under 
consideration,  namely,  the  Jesuitical  tendencies  of  May- 
nooth, the  danger  of  the  influence  over  the  masses  of  a 
more  thoroughly-educated  clergy,  the  evil  of  binding 
the  clergy  to  the  support  of  the  government,  leading 
them  to  oppose  the  progressive  social  tendencies  of  the 
people ;  and,  finally,  the  spirit  of  aggression  inherent  to 
the  papacy.  Some  of  the  Dissenters,  however,  found 
this  platform  too  indefinite;  they  wanted  the  bill  re- 
jected wholly  on  anti-State-Church  principles,  and  on 
May  2  formed  a  special  committee  at  Salter's  Hall,  dis- 
tinct from  the  original  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Com- 
mittee. On  May  20  they  held  a  meeting  at  Crosby 
Hall,  in  which  800  ministers  and  400  laymen  (princi- 
pally Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Cal- 
vinbtic  and  Arminian  Methodists  of  the  new  Connec- 
tion) took  part.  They  urged  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
decline  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  their 
Church  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  their  religion. 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  president  of  the  Central  Commit* 
tee,  spoke  in  a  quite  different  tone  in  a  letter  to  O'Cou- 
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DeD.  He  accused  the  Boman  Catholic  leader  of  inoon- 
sistency  if  he  accepted  the  new  grant,  and  threatened 
to  use  every  means  iu  his  power  to  gain  his  end.  An 
Anti-Maynooth  Committee  was  also  organized  at  Dub- 
lin, and  in  a  meeting  held  on  June  5  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Lords  was  drawn  up,  which  received  8627  sig- 
natures, and  also  a  petition  to  the  queen.  On  the  whole 
there  were  some  10,000  petitions  drawn  up  against  the 
bill,  which  received  about  1,130,000  signatures.  The 
government,  however,  remained  unmoved,  and  the  ex- 
citement gradually  subsided.  It  was  thought  that  now 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  would  rest  satisfied,  and  be 
truly  reconciled ;  yet  at  one  of  the  very  first  synods  held 
by  them  the  royid  colleges  were  excommunjpated  and 
the  national  school  condemned.  The  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  in  Ireland — CuUen,  Slatery,  and  M^Hale — had 
already  attracted  considerable  attention  by  their  Ultra- 
montane views,  but  at  this  last  outrage  the  old  opposi- 
tion spirit  kindled  again  into  a  flame.  Spooner  pro- 
voked a  visitation  of  Maynooth  College  by  a  bill  he 
proposed  May  1 1 ,  1852.  Yet  more  moderate  advice  pre- 
vailed :  it  was  claimed  that  the  papal  aggression  in  no 
vrise  affected  Ireland,  but  rather  England,  and  that  th^ 
most  Ultramontane  among  the  Irish  prelates,  Cullen, 
was  educated  at  Rome,  not  at  Maynooth.  Spooner 
finally  withdrew  his  motion.  Yet  every  year,  for  some 
time  after,  the  proposition  of  stopping  the  appropriation 
was  renewed ;  and  was  not  dropped  until  quiet  had  been 
fully  restored  in  IreUmd,  and  general  harmony  re-estab- 
lishefL 

The  agitation  of  the  Irish  population  in  late  years, 
provoked,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  in  Ireland,  as  in 
Poland,  by  the  immaculate  emissaries  of  the  pontiff 
of  Rome,  has  led  the  government  of  England  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  granting  the  three  millions  of 
Irish  Romanists  such  liberty  in  worship  and  education 
as  should  make  them  as  fit  subjects  as  the  other  twenty 
millions  of  the  northern  isles  who  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  British  crown,  and  worthy  associates  of  their 
English-speaking  neighbors.  In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  very  earitest  work  had  been  **  marked  by  a  plain 
inclination  to  elevate  the  Church  above  the  State,'*  and 
who,  in  the  very  maiden-days  of  his  political  career,  had 
"exhibited  an  unfailing  tenderness  for  the  whims,  the 
complaints,  and  the  growing  claims  of  his  friends  the 
papal  prelates,"  was  called  to  the  premiership  of  Great 
Britain,  to  establish,  if  possible,  perfect  acconl  between 
the  English  and  Irish  people.  Almost  the  sole  aim  of 
the  policy  which  the  new  premier  inaugurated  was  the 
conciliation  of  the  Romanists  of  Ireland.  For  this  one 
purpose  he  has  labored  uninterruptedly.  No  sooner  had 
lie  succeeded  Mr.  Disraeli  than  he  urged  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England  principles  as  the 
ecclesiastical  principles  of  Ireland.  Ub  success  in  this 
attempt  is  now  a  matter  of  hbtory.  See  Ireland. 
Flattered  by  the  easy  victory  gained  in  his  first  effort, 
Mr.  Gladstone  followed  it  by  a  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  compulsory  education  and  denominational 
schools.  Herein,  also,  he  succeeded,  but  only  measura- 
bly. Encouraged  by  these  repeated  successes,  he  has 
lately  come  forward  with  a  scheme  which  only  a  few 
days  ago  (February,  1873)  threatened  his  ruin,  and  even 
now  holds  him  in  suspense.  His  new  scheme  now  on 
foot  is  a  proposition  to  dbmantle  Trinity  College,  long 
the  eyesore  of  Romanists,  and  to  found  an  immense  ed- 
ucational establbhraent,  called  the  Irish  University,  in 
which  Catholics  shall  study  only  their  own  history  and 
philosophy,  Protestants  a  different  series,  and  which 
shall  be  endowed  with  a  vast  revenue  from  the  spolia- 
tion of  Trinity  and  the  wrecks  of  the  Establbhed  Church. 
Both  Dissenters  and  Conformists  are  alarmed  at  the  step 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  determined  upon.  Even  Roman- 
ists dbfavor  the  proposal,  for  of  the  three  or  four  mill- 
ions of  Catholic  Irbh  it  is  probable  that  not  one  third 
of  suitable  age  can  read  and  write.  The  greatest  oppo- 
sition, however,  has  come  from  Rome,  and  suddenly  the 
premier  of  Great  Britain  finds  himself  confronted  by 


thoee  whom  he  had  ahraya  had  reaaoii  to  look  opoo  m 
hb  chief  sapportera.  Well  has  it  lately  been  said  that 
"  the  policy  of  Rome  knows  neither  friendship  nor  grat- 
itude; to  serve  Hhe  Church*  it  strikes  indiscriminately 
at  its  friends  or  foes ;  and  the  British  statesman  has 
shown  himself  no  match  for  the  Italian  priests,  who 
have  preyed  upon  hb  eminent  renown,  and  would  now, 
perhaps,  exult  over  hb  faU.  They  throw  him  aside  as 
the  instrument  they  can  no  longer  use,  and  demand  that 
Ireland  shall  be  ruled  and  educated  by  Catholics  ak»e. 
With  mediie\'al  mummeries  they  have  dedicated  the 
island  to  *  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,*  and  plainly  intend 
nothing  less  than  the  total  subjugation  of  its  Protestant 
population  to  a  priestly  despotism."  The  endowment 
of  Maynooth,  and  later  the  establishment  of  the  qiieen*s 
colleges,  and  even  the  open  doors  of  Trinity,  cannot  and 
will  not  pacify  Rome.  She  seeks  control  of  Ireland  both 
in  Church  and  State;  and  so  long  as  the  papacy  shall  re- 
main tainted  by  a  zest  for  temporal  power,  both  £og- 
land  and  Prussia  will  find  defikroent  and  abasement, 
aye,  not  unfrequently  rebellion  in  the  ranks  of  those  of 
her  subjects  who  cbim  fidelity  to  the  hierarchy.  The 
last  days  certainly  are  teaching  even  the  most  liheral- 
minded  politicians  that  the  Church  of  Rome  b  boilt 
upon  a  foundation  which  is  political  as  well  aa  ecdestas- 
tical,  and  that  the  seveie  measures,  as  inaugmrated  by 
Bismark,  will  alone  save  the  Protestant  world  from  rain 
and  decay. 

Mayo,  Danirl,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  in  London  or  vicinity  in  1672.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  home,  then  went  abroad  and  studied  fur 
some  time  in  Ilolland  under  Witsius.  On  hb  return  to 
England  he  preaohed  successively  at  TothiU  Fiekb, 
Westminster,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  at  Hack- 
ney, and  finally  settled  permanently  at  Silver  Soeet, 
London,  where  he  died  in  1733.  Mr.  Mayo  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined 
with  prudence.  Besides  publbhing  many  sermons,  he 
wrote,  in  continuation  of  Henry's  Exposition,  a  Com- 
mfntary  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Coiiathians.  See 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  s.  v. ;  Brown, 
Cychp,  of  Religious  Knowledge,  s.  v. 

Mayotta,  one  of  the  Comoro  Isles  (in  the  Indian 
Ocean),  since  1843  under  the  control  of  the  French,  is 
sit4iated  in  latitude  12^  34-18^  4'  S.,  and  k>ng:itude  4A^ 
69'  15"-46o  23'  E.,  covering  some  twenty-one  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  six  or 
seven  miles ;  if,  however,  the  dangerous  coral  ree£3  which 
surround  the  island  be  included,  the  whole  occupies  a 
space  of  thirty  miles  north  and  south,  and  twenty-four 
miles  east  and  west,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
8000,  mostly  Romanists.  The  surface  of  thb  isle  b  veiT 
uneven,  and  b  studded  with  volcanic-looking  peaks, 
some  of  which  exceed  2000  feet  in  height.  Iu  shores 
are  in  some  places  lined  with  mangrove  swamps,  which 
are  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  are  productive  of  ma- 
kria  and  fever;  it  b  in  most  parts  capable  of  coltiva- 
tion,  prominently  that  of  sugar,  the  only  article  exported. 
The  French  themselves  live  mainly  on  the  bland  of 
Gaondzi,  inside  the  chain  of  reefs  on  the  east  side  of 
Mayotta.  A  governor  and  colonial  officer  are  residents, 
and  some  100  French  soldiers,  besides  some  natives,  were 
stationed  there.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  has 
a  hold  here. 

Mayow,  Robert  Wtnbll,  an  Englbh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Saltash,  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  17th  century 
(1777);  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and, 
after  serving  several  curacies  in  succession,  removed  to 
Ardwick,  near  Manchester,  but  there  he  died,  only  three 
months  after  removal,  in  1817.  Mr.  Mayow  b  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  pulpit  orator.  A  noted  English  writer 
has  compared  him  with  Sterne  for  hb  great  humor  and 
strong  feeling,  which  the  two  possessed  in  common.  He 
publbhed  Plain  Preaching,  or  Sermons  for  the  Poor  and 
for  People  of  all  Ranks  (Lond.  1816, 12mo)  t-^ermom 
and  MisoeUaneous  Pieces f  to  which  b  prefixed  a  Memoir 
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^hii  L\fe  (1822,  12ino).— Allibone,  DieL  ofBriL  and 
Amer.Autk,  a.  v. 

Mayr,  Beda,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  at  Du- 
itingen,  in  Bavaria,  in  1742.  He  entered  the  cloister  at 
Donauworth  in  his  twentieth  year.  Finely  cultured, 
and  classed  with  the  best  talent  of  his  day,  he  sought 
relief  from  the  dulness  of  convent  life  by  teaching  math- 
ematics, poetr>%  rhetoric,  philosophy,  canon  law,  and  the- 
ology. He  was  charged  with  being  liberal  to  excess, 
and  was  both  feared  and  distrusted  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  His  principal  work,  Defenct 
of  the  Natural^  Christian^  and  CatAoUc  Religion,  accord- 
ififf  to  the  Necessities  of  our  Time,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg in  1787,  and  is  still  mentioned.  He  died  April  28, 
1794.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelehrte 
TheoL  Deutschkmdtf  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  see  also  Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vi,  953.     (G.  M.) 

Ma3rr,  C51eBti]i,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
April  21, 1679,  at  Donauworth.  In  1698  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  Order  at  Augsburg ;  later  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Salzburg,  where  in  1711  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1718  he  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  polemical  theology,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  Salzburg  schools.  About  this  time  he 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1714  he  was  appointed 
ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Salzburg,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  professor  of  scholastic  theology. 
In  1716  he  was  appointed  vice-rector  of  the  university, 
in  1719  pro-chancellor,  and  in  1728  chief  rector.  In 
1781  he  retired  from  academic  life,  and  thereafter  held 
an  official  relation  to  the  clobter  Linzheim,  in  Xeuburg, 
where  be  died,  March  19,  1758.  Mayr  enjoyed  great 
prominence  as  a  writer  of  theology,  but  his  productions 
have  never  been  collected  in  book  form.  They  consbt 
mainly  of  dissertations  and  contributions  to  different 
journals.  For  a  list  of  his  writings,  see  Doring,  Gekhtie 
TheoL  Deutschkmds,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Maysart.    See  Mbysart. 

Mflgflrin,  Jules  (properly  Guilio  Mazzarino)y  car- 
dinal, the  celebrated  prime-minister  of  king  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  the  successor  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  inau- 
gurator  of  a  reign  noted  for  attainments  in  amis,  lan- 
guage, fine  arts,  literature,  industry,  and  a  superior  de- 
gree of  splendor,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Sicilian  family 
July  14, 1602,  most  probably  at  Piscina,  near  the  lake 
of  Celano,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  though  in  the  letters  of  nat- 
uralization granted  him  in  France  in  1689  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  bom  at  Rome.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  received  his  education  at  the  Etemal  City,  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  mbtake  as  to  his  native  place.  In 
1619  Mazarin  went  to  Spain  to  pursue  the  study  of  juris- 
pmdence,  probably  intending  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but,  returning  to  Rome  in  1622,  a  little  later  he 
entered  the  military  service,  and  was  given  a  captain's 
commission  in  1625.  Soon  after  this  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  was  employed  as  companion 
of  the  papal  legate  to  France,  and  in  this  mission  dis- 
played great  poUtical  talents.  In  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  contested  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
in  which  France  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  count 
De  Nevers,  while  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  supported  those  of  the  duke 
of  Guastalla,  Mazarin  was  sent  by  pope  Urban  to  Turin 
as  the  assistant  of  cardinal  Sacchetti.  The  latter  at 
once  perceived  his  talent,  gave  him  his  entire  confidence, 
and  in  fact  devolved  upon  him  the  entire  management 
of  the  negotiation.  It  was  not  immediately  successful, 
for  in  1629  Louis  XIII  in  person  invaded  Savoy,  took 
Suza,  and  forced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  abandon  his  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  Finally  Sacchetti  returned  to  Rome, 
leaving  Mazarin,  with  the  title  of  "internuncio,"  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations.  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  pope's 
nephew,  returned  in  Sacchetti's  stead,  and  Barberini 
found  Mazuin  as  indispensable  as  had  his  predecessor. 
Mazarin  labored  unceasingly  to  restore  peace.  He  vis- 
ited the  contending  powers  *,  in  1630  he  saw  Louis  XIII 


and  cardinal  lUchelieu,  who  both  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  and  in  1631  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
treaty  of  Cherasco,  by  which  peace  was  restored.  Maz- 
arin at  this  time  displayed  considerable  trickery  in  fa- 
vor of  France,  and  by  this  qnfair  partiality  acquired  the 
hatred  of  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Germany,  but  the 
thanks  of  Louis  and  Richdieu,  who  recommended  *^  the 
able  negotiator"  to  the  favor  of  the  pope.  Shortly  after 
he  was  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  French  cardinal 
and  prime-minister  the  reward  due  for  his  great  services 
to  Louis  XIII.  In  1684  he  was  named  vice-legate  to 
Avignon,  but  was  sent  to  Paris  as  nuncio  to  intercede 
with  Louis  XIII  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose 
duchy  the  king  of  the  French  had  taken  possession  of. 
Mazarin,  now  unequivocally  drawn  towards  Richelieu, 
of  course  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  him  by 
the  holy  father.  Mazarin  retumed  to  Rome  in  1686 
as  the  avowed  supporter  of  French  interests,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Richelieu's  celebrated  confidant,  father  Jo- 
seph, pope  Urban  was  solicited  by  Louis  XIII  and  his 
minister  to  bestow  upon  Mazarin  the  cardinal's  hat 
promised  for  father  Joseph,  but,  as  Urban  refused,  Maz- 
arin in  1689  quitted  Italy  for  France,  and  there  entered 
the  service  of  the  king  as  a  naturalized  Frenchman.    In 

1640  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Savoy,  where,  af- 
ter a  short  war,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  peace,  and  in 

1641  he  was  at  length  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  his  friend  the  cardinal 
and  prime-minister  of  France.  Mazarin,  in  France,  was 
a  faithful  and  useful  assistant  to  Richelieu,  especiaUy 
during  the  famous  conspiracy  headed  by  Henri  de  Cinq- 
Mars,  which  ended  by  his  execution  in  September,  1642. 
This  was  Richelieu's  last  triumph.  In  the  following 
December  he  died,  recommending  on  his  death-bed  that 
Louis  should  receive  Mazarin  as  his  own  successor,  and 
Louis,  sufficiently  predisposed  in  Mazarin's  favor,  gladly 
acceded  to  the  last  wish  of  his  faithful  friend  and  ooun- 
seUor.  In  1643  Louis  XIII  himself  died,  and  Mazarin's 
position  became  one  of  great  difiSculty  amid  the  in- 
trigues, jealousies,  and  strifes  of  the  courtiers  surround- 
ing Louis  XIV  in  his  minority.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  king  he  had  been  declared  the  sole  adviser  of  the 
queen-regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  but  the  latter  assumed 
a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  towards  the  cardinal,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  be  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
principal  power  in  the  govemment,  as  well  as  the  confi- 
dence of  the  queen-regent.  He  used  his  power  at  first 
with  moderation,  and  courted  popularity  by  gracious 
and  affable  manners.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Spain  which  began  under  his  predecessor,  and  in  which 
Conde  and  Turenne  maintained  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms.  A  dispute  which  arose  between  the  court  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  regarding  the  registration  of 
edicts  of  taxation,  was  fomented  by  cardinal  De  Retz 
into  the  revolt  of  the  Parisians  called  '^  the  Day  of  the 
Barricades"  (Aug.  27,  1648),  and  was  followed  by  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  The  court  was  forced  to  retire 
to  St.  Grermain,  and  Mazarin  was  outlawed  by  Parlia- 
ment; but,  by  the  tmce  of  Ruel,  he  still  remained  min- 
ister. The  feeling  against  him,  however,  became  still 
more  inflamed  when,  at  his  instigation,  the  queen-re- 
gent caused  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Conti  and  the 
duke  of  Longueville  to  be  arrested  in  January,  1650. 
Mazarin  went  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  court  troops 
to  the  insurgent  provinces,  and,  after  the  victory  at  Re- 
thel,  showed  so  much  insolence  that  the  nobles  and  the 
people  of  the  capital  made  common  cause  against  him. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  safety  by  fiight  to 
the  Netherlands.  The  press  teemed  with  violent  pub- 
lications against  Mazarin,  known  as  Mazarinades  (col- 
lected by  Moreau  in  the  Bibliographie  des  Mazarinades 
[Paris,  1860-51,8  vols.8vo];  a  selection  of  them  was 
also  published  by  Moreau  under  the  title  Choix  des  MaZ" 
arinades  [ibid.  1854,2  vol8.8vo]).  After  the  rebellion 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  he  ventured  to  return  to  France; 
but  Paris  making  his  removal  a  condition  of  its  submis- 
sion, he  retired  again  from  the  court,  and  it  was  not  till 
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Feb.  8, 1653  that  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital,  where  he  was  received  with  significant  silence. 
Tet  ailer  a  time  the  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance  of 
Mazarin  triumphed,  and  be  regained  his  former  popular- 
ity and  acquired  his  former  power.  See  here  article 
Louis  XI V,  p.  626,  coL  1.  After  governing  France  with 
great  ability,  and  just  as  Louis  XIV  was  arriving  at  an 
age  when  he  felt  the  capacity  and  desire  to  sway  the 
sceptre  himself,  Mazarin  died,  March  9, 1661.  In  1690 
some  letters,  written  by  Mazarin  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  published ;  additional 
letters  were  published  in  1693,  and  in  1745  others  were 
added,  and  the  whole  arranged  under  the  title  of  LeUret 
da  Cardinal  Mazeuinj  oil  Von  voU  U  secret  de  negotia- 
tion de  la  Paix  des  Pyreniee,  "  They  were  written  f«»r 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  young  king,  and 
form  useful  examples  of  clearness  and  precision  in  dip- 
lomatic writings.*"  His  person  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  his  manners  fascinating,  and  from  an  oppo- 
nent he  turned  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen-regent  during 
Louis  XlVs  minority,  into  his  friend,  if  not  secretly  af- 
tianced  companion,  as  has  been  asserted  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  ^  Mazarin,"  says  Mignet  {AfhnoireM 
relates  a  la  tuccesnon  dK*pagne\  "•  had  a  far-seeing 
and  inventive  mind,  a  character  rather  supple  than  fee- 
ble. His  device  was  *  Le  Temps  et  moi.***  Under  his 
administration  the  influence  of  France  among  the  na- 
tions was  increased,  and  in  the  internal  government  of 
the  country  those  principles  of  despotism  were  estab- 
lished on  which  Louis  XIV  afterwards  acted.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  however,  became  very  corrupt, 
and  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sank  into 
deep  depression.  It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial  ad- 
ministrator he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.  Mazarin 
was  very  niggardly  and  very  avaricious,  and  had  ac- 
quired in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  for^ 
tune,  amowiting  to  12,000,000  livres,  which  he  offered 
to  the  king  shortly  before  he  died ;  afraid,  it  is  thought, 
that  it  might  be  rudely  seized  from  his  heirs.  Louis 
declined  the  restitution,  which  was  perhaps  what  the 
wily  minister  expected.  In  his  will  Mazarin  made  many 
and  large  bequests  to  students  and  literary  enterprises; 
indeed,  he  had  always  proved  himself  the  friend  and 
patron  of  learning.  The  College  Mazarin  was  founded 
at  his  wish,  to  receive  students  from  the  provinces  ac- 
quired by  the  "  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  to  this  same 
institution  he  presented  his  library,  of  immense  value 
and  size.  See  the  Metnoirs  of  Mazarin's  contemporaries, 
Retz,  Madame  Motteville,  La  Rochefoucault,  Turenne, 
Grammont,  etc;  Mine,  de  LonffueviUe^  etc,  by  Victor 
Cousin ;  Aubery,  Histoire  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  (1751) ; 
Capefigue,  Richelieu^  Mazarin,  la  Fronde  et  la  regne  de 
/^MwX/F(Paris,1835,8vol8.8vo);  Saint-Aulaire, ^it- 
toire  de  la  Fronde;  Hazin,  ffistoire  de  France  sous  le 
Ministere  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  (Paris,  1842, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XI V;  Gualdo-Priomto,  Vita,  del 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (1662) ;  John  Calvert,  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  (1670) ;  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Francois; 
Gnmmoaty  Ms  moires ;  V.  Cousin,  La  Jtuwsse  de  Maza- 
rin; Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog,  Gsnsrale;  Chambers.  Cyclop. 
s.  V. ;  English  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Fraser's  Magazine,  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  and  February,  18S2. 

Mazdak  (or  Mazdek),  a  Persian  religions  enthu- 
siast, flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
(he  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  about  A.D.  470).  He 
professed  to  be  a  prophet,  and,  securing  many  followers, 
declared  for  a  community  of  property.  Gaining  in 
strength  among  the  people,  he  found  favor  finally  also 
in  the  eyes  of  his  ruler,  king  Kob&d,  and  the  system  of 
communism  was  adopted,  effecting  great  changes  in  the 
social  order.  The  revolution,  however,  lasted  only  a 
short  time,  and  gradually  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored. 

Mazel,  Abraham,  a  leader  of  the  French  Camisards, 
was  horn  at  Saint-Jean-du-Gard  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  the  17  th  century.    After  the  insurrection  of 


the  C^vennes  in  1702  he  was  imprisoned,  bat,  etcspin^ 
from  his  captors,  he  determined  to  bring  the  people  to  a 
more  determined  stand,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Uzes  in  1710.  See  Couity 
Histoire  de*  Camisards,    See  Camisakds. 

Blaziti'as  (Ma^tnac  v.  r.  Zccriac),  given  by  er- 
roneous Grveciam  (1  Esdr.  ix,  85)  in  place  of  the  He- 
brew Mattatuiah  (Ezra  z,  43). 

Mazolini,  Silvbstro^  an  Italian  theologian,  is 
usually  known  by  the  surname  Prierias  (alter  the  name 
of  his  birthplace,  Prierio).    See  Pbikbias. 

Ma'zor  (Heb.  Matsor',  ">is^),  a  name  oocurring 
only  in  the  original,  and  which  the  translators  of  the 
A.  V.  (^  besieged  places,"  2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa.  xxx vil, 
25;  »*forafied  cities,"  Micah  vii,  12;  "defence,"  latu 
xix,  6)  have  confounded  with  a  word  of  the  same  form 
signifying  &  fortress  (as  in  Psa.  xxxi,  22 ;  Hab.  ii,  I, 
etc).  Genius,  however  {Thesaur.  B^,  p.  815),  regairda 
it  as  a  title  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  Lower  £gypC, 
as,  in  three  out  of  the  four  passages  where  it  ooeors,  it 
is  in  the  phrase  "li^C^  "^^^"^t  ^^^  streams  or  canals  €>f 
Egypt,  L  e.  the  branches  of  the  Nile  (Isa.  xix,  6 ;  xxxvii, 
25 ;  2  Kings  xix,  24) ;  and  that  it  comes  from  the 
Egpytian  word  mesduro,  a  kingdom ;  perhaps  the  sbi^. 
of  the  dual  form  Mizraim,  C^l^p,  q.  d.  double  Eggpt 
(comp.  Joaephus,  Ant,  i,  6,  2).  Others  (see  Bochart, 
Phakg,  iv,  24),  as  probably  the  Hebrews  tbemaelve% 
considered  Egypt  to  be  so  caUed  as  being  strongly  forti- 
fied (see  Diod.  Sic  i,  81).    See  Egypt  ;  FoBTRaaa. 

Maz'zaroth  (Heb.  Mazzarotk%  nn-^p,  a  word 
found  only  in  the  plural,  and  occurring  but  onoe.  Job 
xxxviii,  32,  probably  by  an  interchange  of  liquids  for 
ribt^,  "  planets,"  2  Kings  xxiii,  5),  an  astronomical 
term,  probably  meaning  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
(see  Hirzel,  Delitzsch,  and  Conant,  severally,  ad  loc>. 
See  Astronomy.  "The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  it  by 
iogalto,  the  Wain,  or  Great  Bear;  and  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{SuppL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  1391)  is  followed  by  Ewaki  in 
applying  it  to  the  stars  of  the  northern  crown  (Ewald 
adds  the  southern),  deriving  the  word  from  "^13,  neeer, 
a  crown.  FUrst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  understands  by  Mazx»- 
roth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  star  of  Amos 
V.  26.  But  the  interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of 
our  version  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gveseiiius 
{Thes.  p.  869).  On  referring  to  2  Kings  xxiii,  5,  we 
find  the  word  n'lb|P,  mazzdlSth  (A.  V.  the  planets),  dif- 
fering only  from  mazzardth  in  having  the  liquid  /  for 
r,  and  rendered  in  the  margin  'the  twelve  sigm^*  aa 
in  the  Vulgate.  The  Sept.  there  also  has  fMctZovp^fO^ 
which  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages,  and 
is  by  Suidas  explained  as  the  *  Zodiac,*  but  by  Proeopiua 
of  Gaza  as  probably  '  Lucifer,  the  morning  star,*  foUow« 
ing  the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxviii,  82.  In  later  Jewish 
writings  mazzaloih  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the 
singular,  mazzdl,  is  used  to  denote  the  single  signs  aa 
well  as  the  planets,  and  also  the  influence  which  they 
were  believed  to  exercise  upon  human  destiny  (Seklen, 
De  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c  1).  In  consequence  of  thia^ 
Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  commentators  generally,  iden-^ 
tify  mazzcwdth  and  mazzdldth,  though  their  interpreUK 
tions  vary.  Aben  Ezra  understands  '  stars'  generally ; 
but  R.  Levi  ben-Gershon,  *a  northern  oonstellatioo.* 
Gesenius  himself  is  in  favor  of  regarding  mazzardth  as 
the  older  form,  signifying  strictly  '  preroonitiona,*  mod 
in  the  concrete  sense,  *  stars  that  give  warnings  or  pre- 
sages,* from  the  usage  of  the  root  "tt3,  ndaar,  in  Arabic 
He  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same  words  on  some 
Cilician  coins  in  the  inscription  ^37  IT  1*)T13,  which  he 
renders  as  a  prayer,  *may  thy  pure  star  (shine)  over 
(us)'  (Mon.  Phoen.  p.  279,  toU  86)." 

Mazzooohi  (or  MasBOCColo),  Aussio  Simma- 
CHO,  an  Italian  antiquary  and  Orientalist,  wss  bom  at 
Santa  Maria  di  Capua  in  1684,  and  afterwards  flourished 
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as  profesBor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Naplea.  He  died 
in  1771.  Mazzuccbi  was  celebrated  for  bis  learning  far 
beyond  tbe  borders  of  his  native  laud.  His  many  treat- 
ises (written  in  Latin  and  Italian)  were  elaborate  and 
scholarly  dissertations  upon  various  subjects.  The  Paris 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  recognised  his  services  to  the 
world  by  making  h  im  a  mem  ber  of  its  body.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeHertikf  s.  v. 

Mazsola,  Qirolamo  Bedolo,  an  Italian  painter, 
pronounced  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Parmigiano, 
was  bom  near  Parma  in  1503,  and  died  about  1580.  He 
excelled  as  colorist  and  in  perspective.  Among  his  most 
valuable  productions  are  those  falling  within  the  domain 
of  sacred  art.  The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  his  dfu" 
dotma  with  St*  CcUharmt  and  M trade  of  the  Multiplica- 
tion of  the  Loitvet,  See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters ; 
Hoefer.  Nouv,  Bioff,  GeiUrale,  a.  v. 

Massola  (or  Mazztiola),  Oirolamo  FranceB- 
CO  Maxla,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  sumamed  II  Par- 
migiano,  the  Parmesan^  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1603.  lie 
vbited  Rome  in  1528,  and  was  employed  by  Clement 
VII  to  execute  a  number  of  works  in  that  city.  His 
style,  formed  on  that  of  Correggio  and  Raphael,  is  char- 
acterized by  exceeding  grace  and  delicacy  of  form  and 
softness  of  coloring.  It  was  said  by  Mazzobi*s  admirers 
that  **the  spirit  of  Raphael  had  passed  into  him.**  Maz- 
zola  was  the  first  Italian  artist  who  engraved  with 
aqua  fortis.  He  died  in  1640.  Among  his  masterpieces 
are  the  Madonna  delta  Rosa,  in  the  ^lery  of  Dresden ; 
an  AnRHndatumj  in  the  principal  church  of  Viadana; 
the  Madonna  with  St,  Margaret,  St^  Jerome,  etc,  in  the 
Museum  at  Bokigna ;  the  Madonna  deUo  Lunyo  Cofto, 
at  Florence ;  and  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Paint- 
ers ;  Affo,  Vita  di  F,  Mazzola  (1784) ;  lirs.  Jameson, 
Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters ;  Bellini,  Cenni  in- 
tomo  alia  Vita  ed  aUe  Opere  di  F.  Mazzola  (1844) ; 
Mortara,  Memoria  delta  Vita  di  F,  Mazzuola  (1846).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  vol.  xxxiv,  s.  v. 

McAdam,  Thomas,  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  April  10, 1777,  near  Ballymena, 
Ireland.  Being  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  the  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  government  led  him 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  free- 
dom in  Ireland ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  being  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  by  a  summary  trial,  in  1797  he 
left  his  native  land  for  America.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Philadelphia;  was  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  and  English 
school  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  1801,  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Creneral 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died 
Nov.  16,  1844.  Mr.  McAdam  was  a  man  of  noble  and 
generous  impulses,  dignified  in  manners,  intelligent,  and 
truthfuL  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1860,  p. 
176. 

MoArthur,  Jambs  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Jackson,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  1827 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied  the- 
ology, first  in  the  Associate  Seminary,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio ;  was 
Hcensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Miami,  and  connected 
with  the  Presbyterv  of  Cambridge  when  he  died,  April 
16,  1869.  See  Wilson,  PreslK  Hist,  Almanac,  1860,  p. 
169. 

McAnley,  Wiluam,  an  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  about 
1765.  His  early  education  was  thorough,  as  he  was  in- 
tended for  some  literary  profession,  and  when  about  fif- 
teen years  old  he  was  entered  as  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  where  he  gained  high  distinctions. 
Both  students  and  professors  regarded  him  as  a  youth 
of  singular  promise.  Upon  graduation  he  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  well-known 


and  venerable  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  the  profea 
of  theolog}'  to  the  Associate  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  class  of  students  taught  by  that 
great  and  good  man.  William  McAuley  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1789  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Armagh, 
and  was  ordained  by  that  body  in  1790,  as  minister  of 
the  Associate  congregation  of  Tulliallan,  and  there  he 
labored  acceptably  until  1794,  when  he  emigrated  to  the 
I  United  States.  Here  he  was  received  by  the  Presby- 
t  tery  of  Washington  (Synod  of  New  York),  and  was  iii- 
I  stalled  in  charge  of  the  united  congregations  of  Kort- 
right,  Harpersfield,  and  Stamford,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.  As  the  country  developed,  his  churches  grew  in 
power,  and  divisions  becoming  necessary,  he  was  finally 
confined  in  his  labors  to  Kortright  alone.  He  held  his 
post  for  over  half  a  century,  and  died  in  the  harness 
March  24, 1851.  Mr.  McAuley  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American  Protestantism. 
His  task  was  one  requiring  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  both  these  qualities  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. Though  frequently  left  to  struggle  against  pov- 
erty and  sickness  in  the  care  of  a  large  family,  be  never 
faltered,  and  unhesitatingly  pressed  forward  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  Master's  cause.  Says  Dr.  John  For- 
syth (in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ix, 
78):  *^That  he  was  not  an  ordinary  manual], I  think,  will 
admit,  who  consider  the  single  fact  that  hb  *  natural 
force*  as  a  preacher  was  considered  as  *  unabated'  by 
the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  those  who 
seventy  years  ago  or  more  settled  in  a  wilderness,  which, 
through  their  instmmentality,  has  been  made  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  ...  In  the  central  portions  of  Dela- 
ware County  there  are  thousands  who,  though  they 
never  saw  him,  yet,  from  what  their  fathers  have  told 
them,  will  cherish  with  affectionate  veneration  the  name 
of  William  McAidey." 

MoBride,  Matthew,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Philadelphia  April  27,  1880;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsy-lvania  in  1851,  and  studied  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church ;  was  licensed  in  1866  by  the  Philadelphia  Pres- 
bytery, and  became  a  pastor  in  Mount  Vemon,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  until  1861,  when,  compelled  by  im- 
paired health  to  resign,  he  retumed  to  Philadelphia. 
He  next  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Banner 
of  the  Covenant,  which  he  conducted  with  great  accept- 
ance to  the  Church  until  his  death.  May  13, 186S.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864. 

McBride,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Franklin  Mills,  Ohio,  in  May,  1825;  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio ;  subsequent- 
ly studied  theology  in  the  same  institution;  and  in 
1868  was  licensed  by  the  Western  Reserve  Conference, 
and  ordcined  by  Washtenow  Presbytery ;  in  1856  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Church  in  Howell,  Mich.,  where  be 
labored  until  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1860.  Mr.  McBride 
was  a  man  of  much  devotional  piety,  and  labored  zeal- 
ously in  building  up  the  Church.  Sec  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  191. 

McBryde,  Thomas  Livingston,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  AbbexHlle  District,  S.  C., 
Feb.  26,  1817;  pursued  his  literary  course  in  Franklin 
College,  Athens,  Ga.,  graduating  in  1887 ;  entered  the 
theological  seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  and  in  1889 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  Harmony  Presbytery;  was 
appointed  missionary  to  China  in  1839,  and  sailed  for 
Singapore  in  March,  1840 ;  in  1843  returned  to  this 
country  on  account  of  failing  health ;  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  successively  of  l*rovidence  and  Rocky  Riv- 
er churches  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  and  Hopewell 
Church,  Pendleton,  S.  C,  in  which  latter  place  he  lar- 
bored  till  he  died,  April  16, 1868.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Erskine  College,  S.  C.  Dr.  McBryde 
was  an  able  minister,  a  sound  divine,  and  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  866. 
(J.L.a) 
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McCaine,  Alexander,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1768. 
He  was  edacated  in  England,  and  was  intended  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England;  but,  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  in  1791,  he  joined  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1797  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry,  and  filled  several  important  pulpits  until  1821, 
when  he  located.  He  now  became  one  of  the  agitators 
of  the  movement  which  so  lately  has  been  successfully 
carried— lay  representation.  In  reply  to  the  adver4 
decision  of  the  General  Conference  of  1824,  he  pub- 
lished the  somewhat  elaborate  /lisfoiy  and  Mystery  of 
Methodist  Episcopacy  (1829),  a  work  displaying  rare 
ability.  When  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  waa 
started,  he  became  one  of  its  zealous  promoters,  and 
was  reganled  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  influential 
ministers  of  that  body.  He  died  June  1,  1866.  He 
was  particularly  ready  with  the  pen,  and  distinguished 
for  his  rare  talents  in  the  pulpit. 

McCall,  John  A.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Athens,  Ohio,  Feb.  2^,  1884 ;  graduated  at 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  in  1859;  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Wheeling  Presbytery  in  1862,  and  in  1868  was  or- 
dained by  the  Xenia  Presbytery,  and  had  just  accepted 
a  call  to  Cedarville,  Ohio,  when  he  died,  Aug.  26, 1863. 
Mr.  McCall  was  a  roan  of  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
and  remarkable  for  his  sober  and  studious  habits.  See 
Wilson,  PrtsL  HisL  Almanac,  1864,  p.  361. 

McCall,  Joseph  Pinckney,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chmx;h  South,  was  born  in  Missis- 
sippi ;  professed  religion  while  young ;  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach.  The  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  he  went  out 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  Southern  army.  After  the  war 
he  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  in  due  course  was  recommended  to  the 
Quarterly  Conference  and  licensed  to  preach.  In  1866 
he  was  received  into  the  Memphis  Annual  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  Wesley  Circuit,  with  Rev.  A.  R. 
Wilson  as  preacher  in  charge.  In  1867  and  1868  he 
served  at  Dresden  Station.  His  last  appointment  was 
Hickman  Station,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully until  hb  death,  April  8, 1870.  Mr.  McCall  was  an 
able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church 
greatly  mourned  her  early  lo6s.~3/tnute9  o/tke  M.E. 
Church  South,  1870,  a.  v. 

MoCalla,  Daniel,  D  J).,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Neshaminy,  Pa.,  in  1748 ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1766 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
July  20, 1772 ;  taught  an  academy  in  Pbilailelphia ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  New  Providence  and  Charieston,  Pa., 
in  1774;  acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
taught  afterwards  an  academy  in  Hanover  County,  Ya. ; 
and  was  finally  twenty-one  years  minister  at  Wappetaw, 
S.  a  He  died  April  6, 1809.  See  HoUinghead,  Str- 
mons  and  Essays  of  D,  McCaUa  (1810,  2  vols.);  alao 
Drake,  Diet,  ofAmer.  Biog,  s.  v. 

McCalla,  'WiUiam  Latta,  a  Presbyterian  mm- 
ister,  was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  26, 1788.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  his  parents ;  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Tran- 
sylvania University,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  afterwards  stud- 
ied theology  privately ;  was  licensed  in  1816,  and  after- 
wards ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Augusta,  Ky.;  in  1823  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1835,  when  impaired 
health  prompted  him  to  resign.  Subsequently  he  took 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  PhiUdelphia, 
and  under  his  pulpit  ministration  the  Church  became 
large  and  infiuentiaL  In  1839  he  resigned  this  charge, 
and  spent  some  time  as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  Tex- 
as ;  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  be  successively  filled 
the  Middletown  and  Ridley  charges,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Union  Church,  on  Thirteenth  Street. 


In  1853  he  removed  to  St.  Looia,  Mo.,  and  after  fireaclH 
ing  there  some  time  became  connected  with  the  Female 
Seminary  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.  In  1869  he  a89umed  the 
pastorate  of  a  Church  in  Louisiana,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death,  Oct.  12, 1869.  Mr.  McCalla  poeeesaed 
excellent  pulpit  talents;  his  expository  style  was  rich 
and  absorbing,  his  preaching  dose  and  pungent.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  published  ServHjns  and  Essays ; 
also  Discussions  with  Alexander  CasmjMi  on  Bc^itism ; 
with  Kneeland  on  UniversaUtm ;  with  Barker  <m  Infidel- 
ity ;  a  small  volume  on  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity ;  and 
Travels  in  Texas,  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac, 
1861,  p.  99. 

MoCampbell,  Johx,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis* 
ter,  was  bora  in  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.,  April  9, 1781; 
graduated  at  WashingUm  College,  Lexington,  Ya. ;  sub- 
sequently studied  theology  with  Isaac  Anderson,  D.D., 
at  Mary  ville,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  in  1805,  ordained  by 
the  Union  Presbytery  in  1807,  and  preached  successively 
to  the  Strawberry  Plains,  Hopewell,  and  New  Market 
churches,  within  the  bounds  of  French  Broad  Presby- 
tery. He  died  Sept  28, 1859.  Dr.  McCampbell  was' a 
faithful  minister,  a  good  preacher,  and  an  earnest  pas- 
tor.    See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  19L 

MoCarroU,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Newlin,  Pa.,  August  12; 
1800.  In  1829  he  entered  the  itinerant  miniatiy  in  tht 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1835  the  New  Jersey 
Conference.  He  labored  as  an  effective  minister  for 
thirty-one  years.  He  was  three  times  appointed  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  a  member  of  the  G^iend  Confer- 
ence of  1852.  A  thorough  student,  an  eloquent  preach- 
er, a  flEuthful  pastor,  a  gentle  ruler,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  esteemed  in  all  hb  appointments^  He  died 
in  £ast  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  9, 1860. 

MoCarron,  Michael,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  note,  was  bora  in  the  County  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1804.  He  received  his  early  edo- 
cation  in  his  native  place,  after  the  completion  of  whidi 
he  entered  Maynooth  College  to  pursue  his  theoli^ical 
studies,  and  on  graduation  was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
Soon  after  this  he  came  to  the  United  Sutes.  He  was 
pUced  at  St.  James's  Church  (now  the  cathedral),  in 
Brookljm.  Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  Sc 
James*s  Church,  New  York,  but  very  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Sixth 
Avenue,  where  he  remained  several  years.  Aboot  the 
year  1857  the  late  archbishop  Hughes  conferred  on  him 
the  pastorate  of  the  large  congregation  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  corner  of  Grand  and  Ridge  Streets,  New  York, 
which  be  retained  until  his  decease,  Feb.  23, 1867.  At 
the  time  when  father  McCarron  arrived  in  thu  country, 
archbishop  Hughes  bad  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education,  and  had  succeeded  in  exciting  a  deep 
interest  among  the  Catholics  on  the  subject.  Father 
McCarron,  then  in  the  vigor  and  prime  odf  life,  entered 
upon  this  work  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  results 
of  his  efforts  in  that  noble  cause  were  soon  apparent, 
and  are  felt  at  the  present  time.  Father  McCarixm  re- 
ceived evidences  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates by  his  advancement  to  the  archdeaconship  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York.  The  date  of  this  appoint- 
ment b  not  known  to  us. 

McCartee,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  American  Presbjrte- 
rian  minister,  was  bora  in  New  York  City  Sept.  80, 1791, 
and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College.  He  chose  the 
legal  profession,  and  was  engaged  in  his  studies  of  juris- 
pradence  when  he  was  impressed  with  the  doty  of  de- 
voting himself  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  therefore 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  at  New  York,  and  pursued  a  theological 
course  of  study,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  He 
was  immediately  called  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years;  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  the  Orange  Street  Church,  which  had  at 
that  time  but  thirty  members.    Wlule  he  was  the  paa- 
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tor  of  this  Church  it  was  removed  to  Canal  Street 
When  his  connection  ceased,  in  1836,  it  numbered  eight 
hundred  members.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa^  and  remained  there  four 
ytUB.  In  1840  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  (toshen,  N.  Y. ;  in  1849  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Newburg,  and  in  1856  of  the  Westminster 
Church  in  Twenty-second  Street  (with  which  the  Twen- 
ty-tiflh  Street  Church  was  united),  New  York  City. 
This  was  his  last  pastoral  charge.  In  1862  his  health, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  enfeebled,  failing  still 
more,  he  resigned  his  charge.  He  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
March  12,  1865.  *'A11  who  have  known  Dr.  McCai^ 
tee  will  remember  him  as  one  possessed  of  a  genial  nat- 
ure, whose  warm-hearted  friendship  was  ever  finding 
the  most  fitting  expression  in  words  and  acts;  as  a  sim- 
ple-minded, /ervent  Christian,  whose  love  for  the  Sav- 
iour and  his  blessed  Gospel  was  never  concealed ;  and 
aa  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  fervid 
eloquence  when  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  urging  them  upon  tUe  acceptance  of  perish- 
ing men,  was  seldom  equalled.  We  have  often  listened 
urith  wrapt  attention  to  his  solemn  appeals,  while  the 
tears  which  were  flowing  down  his  chedcs,  and  his  ten- 
der words,  were  answered  by  the  tears  of  his  hearers. 
But  bis  voice  is  now  silent;  his  work  is  done;  he  has 
entered  into  rest**  {Tke  Ob$ervfr,  N.  Y.  March,  1865). 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  McCartee  by 
Columbia  College  in  1831.  See  New  A  mer.  Cydop,  1865, 
p.586;  Wilson. /Ves6./^w<.i4/manac,  1866,  p.  132. 

McCartney,  John  B.,  a  Presbytorian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  June  22, 1835 ; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  and  in 
1855,  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghaffy, 
Pa.;  was  licensed  in  1857,  and  in  1868  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Mount  Washing- 
ton and  Temperanceville,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  In  1864  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  TweMlh  Pres- 
b^-terian  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  installed  its 
pastor  May  2, 1865,  where  he  labored  until  he  died,  May 
14, 1865.  Mr.  McCartney  was  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties, a  close  student,  and  an  excellent  scholar.  See  Wil- 
son, Pre«5.  HUt,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  186. 

McCartney,  William  D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Colurnbia  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1806 ;  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1^2 ;  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Al- 
leghany City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1835,  and  installed 
pastor  of  West  Liberty  Church,  Pa. ;  afterwards  labored 
in  the  Ridge  Church,  Madison,  and  Holmesville  church- 
es, Ohio,  within  the  bounds  of  Steubenville  and  New 
Lisbon  Presbyteries,  and  died  July  27, 1863.  Mr.  McCart- 
ney was  gifted  with  superior  intellectual  powers,  logi- 
cal and  discriminating  in  his  theolc^cal  views,  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  and  a  successful  minister.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1864,  p.  176. 
-  MoCanl,  Albxam)er,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine, 
was  bora  about  the  opening  of  this  century,  and  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  where  he  afterwards 
became  professor  of  divinity.  He  was  also  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  since  1845.  He  is  noted,  however, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  high  positions  he  filled 
as  an  ecclesiastic,  as  for  his  missionary  labors  among 
the  Jews,  a  task  for  which  bis  great  emdition  and  un- 
common familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  lit^ 
eratore  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  died  in  1863.  Dr. 
McCaul  left,  besides  Sketches  of  Judaism  cmd  the  Jews 
(Lond.  1838,  8vo),  The  Old  Paths,  or  a  Comparison  of 
Mod.  Judaism  with  the  ReL  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
(2d  ed.  1868, 12mo) ;  a  lot  of  minor  theological  works, 
find  a  host  of  sermons;  for  a  list  of  which  see  Darling, 
Cydop,  Bibliog,  ii,  1902. 

McCanlle,  Thomas  Harris,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  last  century ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  in  1774;  was  or- 
dained minister  in  the  western  counties  of  North  Caro- 


lina; was  several  years  president  of  a  college  at  ^aynes- 
borough,  S.  C;  and  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  about 
1800. 

McCay,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  Lewiston,  Pa.,  Feb.  17, 1816;  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  (dass  of  1S38) ;  studied  theology  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  by  Hunt- 
ingdon Presbytery  in  1841 ;  and  in  1842  was  ordained, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Bethesda, 
Concord,  and  Callensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1861  he  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  108d  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Yolunteers,  in  which  position  he  Ubored  until >iis  death, 
June  4^  1862.  Mr.  McCay  possessed  an  intollect  of  high 
order,  dear,  comprehensive,  and  eminently  practical; 
his  attainments  in  sdence  and  literature  were  varied 
and  exact;  his  piety  deep,  constant,  and  heartfelt  See 
PtoUk  Mist.  Almanacj  1863,  p.  191. 

McCheyne,  Robert  Murray,  a  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher  and  evangelist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
Und,  May  21, 1813.  At  five  years  of  age  he  was  quito 
proficient  in  English.  When  eight  years  old  he  entered 
the  high-school,  where  for  six  years  he  maintained  high 
rank  in  his  classes.  In  November,  1827,  he  entered 
Edinburgh  University,  and  during  his  college  course 
gained  prizes  in  various  departments  of  study.  He 
studied  modera  languages  privately ;  was  profident  in 
gymnasdc  exercises,  and  in  music  and  drawing.  This 
last  acquisition  was  advantageous  to  him  afterwards  in 
sketching  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  brother,  David,  led  to  his  conversion,  or  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  change  in  his  life,  and  brought 
him  to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  1831  he  entered  upon 
his  studies  in  theology  and  Church  history  in  Divinity 
Hall,  under  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Welsh.  In  1835  he 
removed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  July  1.  November  7  he  began  his  labors  at 
Larbert,  a  parish  containing  six  thousand  people,  to 
whom  he  was  a  devoted  pastor.  He  was  also  an  intense 
student  of  the  Bible,  reading  it  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  In  1886  he  was  called  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Dundee,  and  was  ordained  there  Nov.  24.  This  charge 
was  large,  and  his  labors  were  so  constant  that  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  season 
of  rest.  During  this  vacation  he  went,  with  three  oth- 
er ministers,  to  Palestine,  on  a  **  mission  of  inquiry  to 
the  Jews.*^  His  health  improved  by  his  travels,  and  on 
his  returo  he  resumed  his  work  at  St.  Peter's,  where  he 
remained  until  1842,  when  his  health  again  failed.  He 
now  undertook  a  preaching  tour,  with  other  ministers, 
through  the  north  of  England,  preaching  in  the  open 
air  and  in  churches  of  different  denominations.  Re> 
turning  from  England,  he  was  obliged  by  failing  health 
to  have  an  assistant  in  his  labors  at  Dundee.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  he  went  on  his  last  tour  as  an  evangelist; 
on  his  return  from  which  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever, 
and  died  March  25, 1843.  His  death  was  a  loss  not  to 
his  own  congregation  or  denomination  only,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Mr.  McCheyne  was  one  of  the 
most  l>eautiful  examples  of  the  true  Gospel  minister* 
Wliether  among  his  own  congregation,  or  in  Palestine, 
or  travelling  as  an  evangdist,  he  was  always  preaching 
by  his  words  and  holy  life.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
preacher,  as  a  pastor,  and  as  a  Christian,  and  did  a  great 
work  not  merely  by  the  great  number  of  conversions 
which  took  place  directly  or  indirectly  through  his  tn- 
stramentality,  but  by  the  zealous  spirit  which  he  in- 
fused into  every  department  of  Christian  work.  He  had 
also  fine  talents  for  literary  and  scholastic  pursuits.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  pieces  showing  a  taste  for  poetry, 
one  of  which — Greece,  hut  living  Greece  no  more — was 
written  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  letters  from  Pales- 
tine, his  lectures,  sermons,  and  letters,  show  an  ability 
for  composition  rarely  surpassed ;  but  he  consecrated  all 
his  talents  and  powers  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  lived 
oidy  for  the  salvation  of  men.    His  name  will  kmg  be 
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fWigrant  in  the  Church  as  a  moael  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel. See  Ltfe  and  JUmauu  of  Letters,  Lectures,  cmd  P(h- 
ems  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  by  Rev.  An- 
drew A.  Bonar  (New  York,  1857).     (H.  A.  B.) 

MoClanahan.  Alkxandkr  W.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  near  West  Union,  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  Nov.  28, 1821 ;  graduated  with  honor  at  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio^  in  1844 ;  studied  theology  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Oxford;  was  licensed  in 
1847  by  the  Chilicothe  Presbytery;  and  in  1848  or- 
dained. Hb  first  and  only  charge  was  at  Decatur,  Ohio. 
Ke  died  Oct.  29, 1862.  Mr.  McClanahan  was  noted  for 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  he  had 
a  massive  intellect,  capable  of  broad  and  oomprehen- 
Mve  views,  and,  when  aroused  to  high  mental  activity, 
he  wrote  and  spoke  with  rare  power.  See  Wilson, 
Pre^  UisU  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  859. 

McClaskey,  John,  an  eminent  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Derry  County,  Ireland,  Jan.  2, 
1756.  His  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  in  1772  emigrated  to  New 
Jersey ;  here  John  was  converted  in  1782,  and,  feeling 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  enter  the  minbtry,  and  in  1786 
became  a  member  of  Conference  as  an  itinerant;  in 
1792  was  appointed  presiding  elder  on  Philadelphia  Dis- 
trict; in  1793-94,  to  Baltimore;  in  1795,  to  PhiUdelphia: 
in  1796-98,  presiding  elder  on  New  Jersey  District;  in 
1799-1801, to  New  York  City;  in  1802, to  Philadelphia; 
in  18L2-13,  presiding  elder  on  Chesapeake  District,  and 
died  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  Sept,  2, 1814.  Mr.  McClas- 
key  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  piety;  versed  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  thousands  of  soub  were  converted 
through  hb  efforts  during  a  long  and  useful  ministry. — 
Conference  Minutes,  i,  257 ;  Sprague,  A  tmals  of  the  A  mer' 
icon  Pulpit,  vii,  125. 

MoClelland,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  noted  (Dutch) 
Reformed  minister  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  in  1794;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1809;  studied  theology  with  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.D., 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  with  Rev.  John 
M.  Mason,  D.D. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbytery,  New  York,  in  1815 ;  and,  when  nine- 
teen years  only,  was  elected  pastor  of  Rutgers  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Mille- 
doler.  Here  he  remained  seven  years,  and  establbhed 
hb  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  among  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  day.  In  1822  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  metaphysics  in  Dickinson  College, 
Pa.;  removed  in  1829  to  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  as  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Rutgers  College;  and  in  1832 
was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature  and  Biblical  | 
criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  j 
Church.  He  continued,  however,  to  give  instmction  in 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  college  for  several 
years.  He  resigned  hb  place  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  1857 ;  and,  after  a  tour  in  Europe,  returned  to 
New  Bmnswick,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death,  Dec  1 9, 1 864.  H  is  published  works  consist  of  a  few 
nocasional  sermons  and  pamphlets,  and  a  volume  on  the 
Canon  and  Interpretation  qf  Scripture  (New  York,  1860, 
pp.  829, 12mo).  Dr.  McClelland  was  in  almost  every  re- 
spect a  man  sui  generis.  He  was  original  in  thought, 
in  style  of  expression,  in  oratory,  and  in  the  professor's 
chair.  He  was  humorous  and  witty,  keen  and  strong, 
robust  in  mind,  thorough  in  scholarship,  impatient  of 
dvlness  and  idleness,  and  exacting  to  the  last  degree 
as  a  teacher.  Inspiring  his  pupib  with  hb  own  enthu- 
siasm, he  taught  them  to  study  and  to  think  accurate- 
ly for  themselves.  He  gave  very  short  lessons  in  He- 
brew and  in  Greek;  but  the  grammar  and  dictionary 
were  always  in  use,  and  he  required  critical  accuracy  in 
recitations.  Hb  written  lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Hebrews,  and  hb  oral  criticbms  on  Isaiah 
and  the  Psalms ;  hb  condensed  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
hb  lectures  on  the  Canon  and  interpretation  of  Script- 


ore,  were  admirable  specnneiu  of  hb  skill  as  an  tn- 
stractor.  Hb  rare  pulpit  eloquence  waa  quite  equalled 
at  times  by  outbarsts  of  hb  genius  and  power  in  the 
professorial  chair.  Naturally  impulsive  and  irritable, 
he  was  oflen  sarcastic  and  severe ;  and  these  tendenciea 
were  aggravated  by  protracted  and  distressing  disease. 
Yet  hb  best  students  overlooked  all  thb  in  their  ad- 
miration of  hb  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  the  piilpit  be 
was  dear  and  forcible,  brilliant  and  impaasioiiedf  vena- 
tile  and  learned,  simple  and  profound,  electric,  and  fre- 
quently eccentric.  Among  hb  publbhed  sermons  are  a 
few  of  hb  memorable  discourses;  but  some  that  were 
perhaps  even  more  characteristic  of  hb  remarkable  ora- 
tory were  left  out  of  the  collection.  No  printed  page 
can  reproduce  the  effects  of  hb  mellifluous  voice,  bis 
significant  gestures,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  impas- 
sioned power.  His  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
manner  interfered  considerably  with  hb  general  osefbl- 
ness,  and  his  independence  of  thought  sonoetimes  led 
him  into  questionable  statements  of  truth ;  and  in  1834 
he  was  arraigned  before  the  General  Synod  for  beroBT, 
on  the  subject  of  spiritual  renovation ;  but,  having 
made  satbfactory  explanations,  he  retained  hb  profeas- 
orahip  and  ecclesiastical  status.  Hb  latter  yean  were 
spent  in  retirement  among  hb  books,  and  in  the  quiet 
pureuit  of  favorite  studies,  until  he  was  disabled  by  a 
long  and  incurable  disease;  and  then,  with  simple  troat 
in  Jesus,  entered  into  rest  Quite  detailed  sketches  of 
Dr.  McClelland's  Ufe  and  works,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  New  York  City,  were  publbhed  in  tbe 
Christian  Intelligencer  (New' York,  1872,  Oct,  Nov.> 
(W.J.RT.) 

MoCHntook,  Jom^,  D.D.,  one  of  the  prelectors 
and  editora  of  thb  Cyclopadia,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  27, 1814.  His  parents  were  devoted 
membera  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church  in  tbat 
city.  In  the  year  1832  he  entered  the  freshman  daas 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  strenuous  ex- 
ertions completed  the  whole  collegiate  course  in  tbe 
space  of  three  years.  Before  hb  graduation,  in  tbe 
year  1835,  he  had  commenced  preaching,  in  the  New 
Jersey  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodic  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  year  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  tbe 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Dickinson  College,  which  bad 
been  reopened  in  1834  under  Methodist  auspices.  In 
this  institution  he  spent  twelve  most  fruitful  yean.  In 
the  year  1840  he  exchanged  the  mathematical  chair  for 
that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  succeeding  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Emory.  As  a  teacher  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock  was  most  snccessfuL  Rapid  and  brilliant,  and 
at  the  same  time  thorough  and  accurate,  he  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  college  instructor.  In  1846  he  com- 
menced, in  connection  with  the  writer  of  thb  article,  a 
series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  designed  to  apply 
to  these  languages  the  method  of  "  imitation  and  repe- 
tition^ which  had  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
teaching  of  modem  tongues.  The  series  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  its  method  has  since  been  extensively  fol-  * 
lowed.  In  the  year  1848  Dr.  McClintock  was  elected 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  the  editor  of  its  Quarterly  Reriew,  In  thb  of- 
fice be  spent  eight  years.  Hb  fine  taste,  hb  critical  acu- 
men, and  hb  interest  in  all  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge, were  amply  illustrated  in  hb  conduct  of  the  iZie- 
Hew.  Under  hb  care  it  rose  rapidly  tn  the  highest 
rank  among  periodicab  of  its  kind.  In  1856  he  was,  in 
association  with  bishop  Simpson,  appointed  a  del^ate 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England.  He  was  at  varioas 
times  elected  president  of  several  colleges,  but  he  never 
assumed  the  active  duties  of  such  a  position.  In  1857 
he  became  pastor  of  St,  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  in  tbe 
city  of  New  York.  He  adapted  himself  readily  to  tbe 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  speedily  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachere  of  the  metropdis. 
A  fine  presence,  a  rich  voice,  and  a  graceful  debvery 
gave  effect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind.   Hia 
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ohtfge  of  this  Church  expiring  by  limitation  in  I860, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  pastor  of  the  American 
chapel  in  Paris,  then  and  now  under  the  oare  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  While  hold< 
kag  this  position  the  great  American  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  Dr.McClintock  was  not  a  man  to  be  idle  in  the 
time  of  his  ooantry's  periL  Appreciating  the  value  to 
the  national  cause  of  the  frigidly  opinion  of  Europe,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  di(Kjsing  a  right  knowl- 
edge of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in  which  the 
American  Union  was  involved.  In  these  labors  he 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  count  De  Gasparin 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  of  England.  During  the  en- 
tire war  bis  pen  was  never  idle,  ahd  from  the  plat- 
form, whenever  it  was  practicable,  he  made  eloquent 
pleas  for  the  national  cause.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  abroad,  he  was  also  corresponding  editor  of 
the  MetAodistf  a  paper  established  in  1860  in  the  city 
of  New  Yoric  His  letters  kept  the  American  public 
well  advised  of  the  fluctuations  of  European  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  war.  Upon  his  return  home,  in  1864,  he 
was  for  a  second  time  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  but,  finding  his  health  unequal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  resigned  it  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  In  1866  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Central  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  to  which  was  given  the  work  of  organising 
the  commemoration  of  the  introduction,  in  1766,  of 
Methodism  into  the  United  States,  fifr.  Daniel  Drew, 
of  New  York,  having  signified  his  intention  of  found- 
ing, in  connection  with  this  centenary  commemoration, 
a  Biblical  and  Theological  School,  Dr.  McClintock  was 
chosen  its  first  president.  The  school  was. opened  in 
the  year  1867,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  an 
entire  success.  Dr.  McClintock's  health  had,  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Drew,  shown  symptoms 
of  decline.  Since  1848  he  had  been  frequently  pros- 
trated by  attacks  of  illness.  From  1867  to  1870  a  great 
decay  of  vitality  was  perceptible,  and  on  March  4  of 
the  latter  year  the  **  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last." 

To  the  preparation  of  this  Cydofnedia,  Dr.  McClin- 
tock had,  in  company  with  his  co-editor.  Dr.  Strong,  de- 
voted many  laborious  years.  To  theology  and  its  kin- 
dred studies  his  attention  had  through  life  been  chiefly 
directed.  He  lived  to  see  three  volumes  completed,  and 
the  fourth  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  In  the  year  1847 
he  transkted,  with  Prof.  C.  E.  Bluroenthal,  Neander's 
L\f€  ofChritt,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  In 
1851  he  prepared  an  essay  on  the  Temporal  Power  of 
the  Pope^  which  was  at  that  time  a  political  question  of 
some  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  Theologi- 
cal IngtUtUeSf  by  Wat^n,  Dr.  McClintock  supplied  with 
an  analysis,  which  is  considered  a  model  work  of  its 
kind.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Method- 
ist  Quarterly  Review^  and  an  occasional  one  to  several  oth- 
er periodicals.  Since  his  death  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
has  been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Liring 
Word*  (N.  Y.  1871, 12rao).  Dr.  McClintock's  versatility 
of  talent  is  apparent  even  from  this  slight  sketch.  He 
was  truly  a  many-sided  man.  Yet  his  attainments  were 
solid;  an  imperfect  understanding  of  any  subject  he 
could  not  tolerate.  In  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge 
he  was  very  remarkable.  He  could  track  a  subject, 
never  losing  the  clew,  through  a  labyrinth  of  books,  un- 
til he  came  into  full  possession  of  it,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  detailsL  The  critical  faculty  was  dominant  in 
Mm.  To  systematize  knowledge,  to  reduce  it  to  form 
and  completeness,  was  instinctive  with  him ;  yet  he  had 
at  the  same  time  the  fervor  which  makes  the  orator. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order;  in  power  to 
sway  an  audience  he  had  few  if  any  superiors.  He  was 
probably  the  most  complete  scholar  that  his  Church  has 
produced  in  the  United  States.  His  style  as  a  writer 
was  remarkable  for  clearness,  precision,  directness,  and 
condensation.  His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to 
hosts  of  friends ;  his  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  has 


been  deplored  as  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
learning  in  our  country.     (G.  R.  C) 

MoClung,  John  Alrxandkk,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Ky.,  Sept.  26, 
1804^  His  education  was  received  at  a  private  school 
at  Brick  Pond,  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  his  instructors 
being  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Daly,  from  the  University 
of  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  1828  he  entered  Princeton  The- 
logical  Seminary,  and  in  1828  was  licensed  to  preach. 
Subsequently,  his  mind  becoming  unsettled  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  During  this 
stage  of  his  life  he  wrote  Sketches  of  Western  Advent- 
ures, and  otherwise  contributed  to  the  press  of  the  day. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  and  became  a  reg- 
ular practitioner  until  1849,  when,  his  religious  princi- 
ples being  revived,  he  was  again,  in  1851,  licensed  and 
ordained,  and  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  during  his  pastorate  there 
he  was  elected  president  of  Hanover  College,  Ind.  In 
1867  he  accepted  a  call  to  Ma>*8viDe,  Ky.,  where  he  la- 
bored until  tne  summer  of  1869,  when  he  was  drowned. 
Dr.  McClung  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  rare 
eloquence ;  he  was  a  polished  scholar,  a  generous  friend, 
and  an  humble  Christian.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist»  A  l- 
manac,  1861,  p.  100. 

MoClnre,  Alexander 'V^ilson,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican divine,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  8, 1808; 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  Amherst  colleges  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (class  of  1830);  was  settled  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  1880-41 ;  then  at  Su  Augustine,  Fla., 
1841-44;  editor  of  the  Christian  Observatory  from  1844 
to  1847 ;  and  pastor  again  at  Maiden  from  1848  to  1862. 
Leaving  the  Congregational  body,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years  (1862-66),  when  he  became 
corresponding  secreUry  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  1866.  His  health  having  been  im- 
paired, he  was  sent  in  1866  as  chaplain  of  the  union  at 
Rome,  Italy.  In  1868,  broken  down  by  bronchial  disease 
he  retired  from  public  service,  and  lingered  a  great  suffer- 
er until  his  death,  Sept  20, 1866.  The  American  Chapel 
In  Paris  was  erected  largely  by  funds  which  Dr.  McClure 
secured  with  great  zeal  and  labor.  Dr.  McClure's  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical  press  were  numerous  and 
popular,  including  valuable  articles  for  the  Observatory, 
the  New  Brunswick  Review,  and  the  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Review,  He  also  published  The  Ltfe-Boat,  an 
Allegory.'  —  Four  Lectures  on  Ulfra-UniversaHsm,  "a 
theological  classic,  unanswered  and  unanswerable :" — A 
Series  of  Letters  tq>on  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools, 
written  in  controversy  with  a  Romish  priest  in  Jersey 
dtyi— Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  England  (2 
voIsl)  : — and  The  Translators  Revived,  or  Biographical 
A  rtides  on  the  History  of  the  Translators  of  the  English 
Bible  (New  York,  1868, 12mo).  The  title  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  but  the  work  is  invaluable,  the  materials 
being  drawn  fh>m  the  best  sources  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  with  the  utmost  care  for  many  years,  to 
secure  accuracy  and  fulness.  Dr.  McCJlure  was  a  truly 
learned  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  a  keen  dialectician,  and 
a  practical  controversialist.  Ardent  and  honest  as  the 
sunlight,  abounding  in  good  feeling,  and  simple  in  man- 
ners as  a  child,  he  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions, 
fearless  of  consequences  in  the  advocacy  of  truth  and  in 
assailing  popular  errors.  Yet,  with  all  his  exuberant 
mirth  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Dr.  McClure  was 
pre-eminently  a  devout  and  humble  Christian  minister. 
Chastened  by  many  providential  trials,  his  piety  grew 
more  serene,  and  beautiful,  and  deep  with  advancing  in- 
firmities and  years.  His  prayers  and  preaching  were 
solemn,  tender,  and  scriptural  Eternal  things  were 
seen  and  felt  by  him  as  eternal  realities,  and  his  hearers 
often  were  hushed  and  melted  under  his  reverential  ap- 
peals.    His  death  was  triumphant.     See  Corwin,  Man* 
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Moi;  RecoUectitmB  of  Dr,  N,  Adams;  Personal  Mtmo- 
riet.     (W.J.R.T.) 

MoClure,  Arthur,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  East  Tennessee,  Feb.  16, 1801 ;  was  con- 
verted about  1819 ;  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference  In 
1822,  and  died  Sept  26, 1825.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  excellent  in  abilities  and  graces,  and  an 
eloquent  and  successful  minister.~(7oi{/erence  Minutes^ 
i,  660. 

McClure,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  muiis- 
ter,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1748,  in  Newport,  R.  I. ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1769 ;  was  ordained  missionary 
to  the  Indians  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  20, 1772.  The 
mission  was  broken  up  by  the  troubles  with  England, 
and  McClurc  became  pastor  in  North  Hampton,  N.  H., 
Nov.  18, 1776;  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  June  11, 1786, 
and  died  June  25,  1820.  He  was  chosen  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1778,  and  made  D.D.  by  the  same 
in  1800.  Dr.  McClurc  published  Sermons  on  the  Moral 
Law  (1795,  8vo)' — Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Eleazar  Whee- 
lock,  D.D.y  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  (1810) : 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  apd  addresses, 
and  magazine  contributions.    See  Sprague,  A  muds,  ii,  7. 

MoCombs  (or  McCooxnbs),  Lawrence,  an  early 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Kent  County, 
in  the  Sute  of  Delaware,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1769. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  education,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  from  the  easy  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the  high  character  of 
the  schools  and  academies  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lived,  that  he  early  attained  to  a  good  degree  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  on  probation,  and  his  first  ap- 
pointment was  to  the  Newbnrg  Circuit,  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  Long 
Island;  in  1795,to  New  London;  in  1796,toMiddletown; 
in  1797  and  1798,  to  Polland;  in  1799,  to  New  London ; 
in  1800, to  Philadelphia;  in  1801,  to  Baltimore  City;  in 
1802,  to  Baltimore  City  and  Fell's  Point;  in  1804,  to  the 
Baltimore  CircuiL  In  1806  he  asked  and  obtained  a 
location,  and  selected  a  residence  on  the  eastem  shore 
of  Maryland,  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
this  location  he  is  said  to  have  labored  with  unabated 
industry  and  devotion.  In  1815  he  re-entered  the  itiner- 
ancy, and  took  his  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference ; 
in  that  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
Smyrna;  in  1817,  to  Queen  Anne's;  and  in  1818,  to  Kent, 
From  1819  to  1822  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Jersey 
District;  in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  Essex  and  Staten 
Island;  in  1824  and  1825,  to  St.  John's  Church, Philadel- 
phia ;  and  in  1 826,  to  Wilmington.  In  1827  and  1828  he 
was  presiding  elder  of  the  East  Jersey  District ;  from 
1829  to  1832,  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  in  1833,  of  the 
South  Philadelphia  District.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  this  year, howev- 
er, he  was  constrained,  by  his  rapidly-failing  health,  to 
relinquish  his  active  position  and  become  a  supernu- 
merary. In  1885  he  took  his  place  among  the  retired 
and  infirm,  after  having  performed  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  labor,  and  left  the  impress  of  his  energetic 
character  wherever  he  wenL  He  closed  his  useful  and 
eventful  life  June  11, 1836.  An  intimate  friend,  also  a 
minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Kennaday,  has  left  this  beautiful 
tribute  to  bis  memory :  **  In  his  religious  character  Mr. 
McCombs  blended  great  zeal  and  fidelity  with  a  very 
unusual  kindliness  of  spirit.  No  hostility  could  intimi- 
date him  in  the  course  of  duty,  nor  could  any  provoca- 
tion betray  him  into  petulance  or  resentment  Meek 
in  spirit,  intrepid  in  purpose,  gentle  and  social  in  man- 
ner, he  was  greatly  respected  in  the  pulpit,  and  ever 
welcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  numerous  circles 
which  he  adorned  as  the  man  of  God.  He  was  strong 
in  faith,  much  in  prayer,  and  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible. 
His  intellectual  character  was  developed  more  in  the 
uniform  strength  of  his  faculties  than  in  the  marked 
prominence  of  any  one  or  more  of  them.     His  percep- 


tions were  quick  and  dear,  and  his  jodgment  sober  and 
impartial.  He  had  a  fine  imagination,  which,  being  re- 
strained and  regulated  by  his  admirable  taste,  gave 
beauty  and  warmth,  as  the  artists  say,  to  all  his  pictorea. 
In  unison  with  these  traits,  there  were  some  physical 
qualities  that  contributed  largely  to  his  power  and  sue- 
cess.  His  personal  appearance  was  very  imposing.  In 
stature  he  waa  full  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  fin^y-de- 
veloped  form ;  though  not  corpulent,  the  breadth  of  his 
chest  indicated  the  prodigioua  strength  which  enabled 
him  to  perform  his  almost  gigantic  laboi&  The  general 
expression  of  his  countenance  betokened  intelligenoe, 
gentleness,  and  eneigy,  while  his  full,  frank  face  was  il« 
lumined  by  his  ever-kindling  eye.  His  voice  was  fall, 
clear,  and  of  great  flexibility,  sweeping  from  the  loweac 
to  the  highest  tone,  and  modulated  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  subject.  In 
preaching  in  the  field,  which  was  his  favorite  arena,  I 
used  to  think  he  was  quite  an  approach  to  Whitedeld. 
Such  was  his  known  po¥rer  at  camp-meetings  that  the 
announcement  that  he  was  to  be  present  on  such  an  oc- 
casion would  draw  a  multitude  of  people  from  great  dia- 
tanoes.  ...  I  have  thought  that  in  some  respects  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  between  him  and  the  late 
distinguished  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of  New  York,  whom 
I  often  heard  in  my  boyhood."  See  Sprague,  Aimal» 
A  mer,  PulpUy  vii,  210  sq. ;  Cof\f.  Mm,  ii,  492. 

McConaughy,  David,  D.D.,  LUD.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bora  in  Menallen  township,  York 
County,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1775,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  in  1795;  studied  theology  for  two 
years ;  was  licensed  in  1797,  and  preached  frequently  as 
a  missionary  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  accepted 
a  call  from  the  United  Christians  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek 
and  Conewago  in  1800,  and  remained  pastor  till  1832. 
During  this  connection  he  visited  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York  in  behalf  of  the  Gettysburg 
Church,  and  as  a  minister  and  a  teacher  rendered  im- 
portant services.  At  an  early  period  he  interested  hino- 
self  much  in  the  cause  of  temperance  by  appointing 
meetings,  preaching,  and  forming  a  society,  of  which  be 
himself  was  president.  He  removed  to  Washington  in 
1832  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  which  he  resigned 
in  1849.  He  died  Jan.  29,  1852.  Dr.  McConaughy 
published  A  Brief  Summary  and  Outline  ofMorcd  Sci^ 
ence  (1888) : — Discourses,  chiefy  BiographicaLf  of  Per-' 
sons  eminent  in  Sacred  History  (1850, 8  vo) : — Two  Tracts 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cmd  on  InfcaU  Baptism: — 
Sermons  and  A  ddresses.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals,  iv,  199L 

MoConnell,  William  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  19, 1829;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Alleghany, 
Pa. ;  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Alleghany  Re- 
formed Presbytery  in  1857.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Han- 
over Church,  and  subsequently  to  West  Newton,  Pa, 
where  he  labored  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
desist.  He  died  July  18, 1866.  See  Wilson,  Prvfft.  iVui: 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  863. 

MoCook,  Robert  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkinson  County, 
Ga.,  Jan.  6,  1817;  professed  religion  and  joined  the 
Church  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  was  impressed 
with  a  call  to  preach  the  GrospeL  Resisting  this  im- 
pression,  he  lost  his  religious  peace,  and  finally  made 
shipwreck  of  his  faith.  At  about  twenty-two  he  again 
connected  himself  with  the  Church,  but  still  shrunk 
from  obeying  his  call  to  the  ministry  until  1853,  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Florida  Convention  in  1854.  From  that  time  (except 
during  the  year  1866,  when  he  was  superannuated),  he 
labored  with  devoted  zeal  and  encouraging  success,  fill- 
ing various  important  charges  with  great  usefulness  un- 
til his  death  at  Key  West,  Nov.  22, 1870.  «  He  waa  a 
godly  man.  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord*  was  his  theme  in 
the  pulpit,  and  waa  illustrated  in  hia  daily  life.    Hia 
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end  was  peace,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.** — Confer^ 
tntx  Mwutet  M.  A*.  Church  Souths  1871,  s.  v. 

MoCoombs.    See  McCombs. 

McCorkle,  Samitkl  Eusbbius,  D.D^  a  Presbvterian 
ininiRter,  was  born  near  Harris  Ferry,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa^  Aug.  28, 1746,  and  graduated  at  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege in  1772 ;  was  licensed  in  1774,  and,  after  laboring 
fur  two  years  in  Virginia,  accepted  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Thyatira  in  1777.  About  1785  he  opened 
a  classical  school  named  Zian  PamoMUSf  which  he  con- 
tinued ten  or  twelve  years.  He  died  Jan.  21, 1811. 
Dr.  MoCorkle  published  Four  Diteourtes  on  the  great 
First  Pri9icipU$  of  Dfitm  and  Beveiation  contrcuted 
(1797):— Three  Ducour$et  oh  the  Term*  of  ChritHan 
Commumon: — Occanonai  Sermons,  See  Sprague,i4ii- 
mtls^  iii,  846. 

MoCoy,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Fay- 
ette County,  Pa.,  June  18, 1784 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1805,  and  began  work  as  a  missionary.  Oct.  IS,  1810, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Maria  Creek, 
in  Clark  County,  Ind.,  where  he  remained  some  eight 
years,  making  occasional  missionary  tours  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  and  in  May,  1820,  removed  to 
Fort  Wayne,  where  he  established  a  Church ;  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Carey,  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph River,  and  from  thence,  in  1829,  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try, now  Kansas.  In  1842  he  became  the  first  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  American 
Indian  Mission  Association,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  died 
June  21, 1846.  He  published  a  History  of  Baptist  In- 
dian Missions,  embracing  remarks  on  the  former,  pres- 
ent condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  (1840, 8vo).     See  Sprague,  A  nnals,  vi,  541. 

McCracken,  John  Steele,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  April  25, 1804.  His 
opportunities  in  early  life  for  acquiring  knowledge  were 
poor.  In  1833  he  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  graduated  in 
1838;  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  the  First 
Presbytery  of  Ohio  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
and  subsequently  attended  the  theological  seminary  at 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  and  the  seminary  at  Oxford ;  was 
licensed  in  1841,  and  then  went  out  as  a  missionary 
among  the  newly-formed  congregations  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa ;  in  1843  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Ken- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  labored  until  his  health  gave  way. 
He  died  April  1, 1863.  Mr.  McCracken  was  an  able  ex- 
pounder and  a  sound  theologian ;  his  judgment  was  em- 
inently just  and  critical ;  his  disposition  charitable  and 
liberal.  See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  852. 
(J.L.S.) 

McCracken,  Samuel  W.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  12, 1800;  was 
educated  at  Miami  University  (class  of  1831) ;  studied 
theology  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  and  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  college  at  Maryville ;  was  after- 
wards chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  Uni- 
versity ;  was  licensed  by  Ohio  First  Presbyterj'  in  1835, 
and  in  1886  was  ordained ;  in  1839  accepted  a  call  to 
Hopewell  Church,  Ohio,  and  resigned  his  professorship 
in  the  university ;  here  he  continued  to  labor  until  his 
death,  Sept.  10,  1859.  Mr.  McCracken  maintained  a 
high  reputation  for  talent;  prudent  and  far-sighted,  his 
counsels  were  always  worthy  of  consideration ;  opposed 
to  all  expedients,  he  made  experience  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion.  See  Wilson,  PrM6.//M/.  .4 /m.l861,p. 209.  (J.L.S.) 

McCrary,  W.  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  Jan.  17, 1831 ;  was  educated  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege, Tenn.;  was  licensed  in  1849,  after  teaching  school 
for  several  years ;  was  ordained  in  1854.  He  died  Sept. 
14, 1858.  Mr.  McCrarj'  was  a  good  preacher,  a  success- 
ful teacher,  and  a  fine  theologian.  See  Wilson.  Pr^A. 
Hist,  A  Imanacj  186 1 ,  p.  236. 

McCready,  JONATHA2C  Sharp,  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  bom  near  New  Galilee,  Pa.,  April  15, 1828 ;  eiw 
joyed  in  early  life  the  advantage  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, discipline,  and  example;  graduated  at  Franklin 
College  in  1852 ;  studied  theology  in  the  Associate 
Seminary  at  Canonsburg  (class  of  1855) ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  October  of  the 
same  year;  in  1856  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Associate  congregation  of  Cadiz,  and  there  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  1862,  when  he  volunteered  in  the 
service  of  the  govemment.  While  in  the  army  he  con- 
tinued to  preach,  and  perform  every  other  ministerial 
duty  as  occasion  offered,  until  he  was  killed.  Sept  7, 1864. 
Bfr.McCready  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  penetrating 
intellect;  his  education  was  comprehensive,  his  style 
logical  and  energetic,  his  manner  positive  and  emphatic. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  imanac,  1866,  p.  265. 

MoCrle,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Scotch  divine,  cel- 
ebrated as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  histor}'  and  polem- 
ics, was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  ui  November, 
1772.  "Dr.  McCrie's  parents,^  says  his  biographer, 
"being  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  secession 
usually  termed  Anti-Burghers,  he  was  brought  up  under 
.  .  .  the  primitive  strictness  of  that  communion  .  .  . 
and  received  that  thoroughly  religious  education,  of  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  so  strenu- 
ous an  advocate,  and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  striking  example."  After  securing  the  ra- 
diments  of  education  at  the  parish  school  of  his  native 
place,  he  entered,  in  1788,  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1791  commenced  his  theological  studies.  In 
1795  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Kelso,  and  he  was  immediately  afterwards 
chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the  same  body  in  £d- 
inburgh,  where  he  served  the  following  ten  years,  ap- 
plying himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  discharge  of 
his^  professional  duties,  and  occasionally  publishing  able 
pamphlets  on  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult 
subjects  of  theological  inquiry.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  appearance  of  New-Lights  with  peculiar 
doctrines  quite  unknown  to  the  primitive  belief  of  the 
"  Secession  Church,"  caused  McCrie  in  1806,  with  five 
friends,  among  them  the  celebrated  Brace,  to  separate 
from  the  "  General  Associated  Synod,"  and  to  form  "the 
Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery,"  avowing  "strict 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  original  secession." 
(Here  compare  Hist,  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  and  the  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Beiitf  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Gavin  Strath- 
ers  [Edinburgh,  1858, 12mo]).  During  the  controversy 
which  this  change  provoked  he  gave  himself  largely  to 
the  study  of  the  Reformers,  and  came  to  admire  so 
much  his  great  countr\'man,  John  Knox,  that  he  zeal- 
ously applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  Life  of 
John  Knox  (Edinb.  1812,  8vo,  and  often),  a  masterly 
work,  that  combines  the  highest  excellences  of  which 
biography  is  capable,  and  was  by  his  contemporaries 
regarded  as  "a  literar>'  phenomenon."  "It  placed  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,"  says  Jamieson  (Cy- 
clop,  ReL  Biog,  a.  v.),  "  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and 
showed  him  to  be  so  widely  different  from  the  rade  and 
illiterate  demagogue  he  had  been  hitherto  represented, 
that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  patriotic  pride  and 
gratitude.  It  placed  the  name  of  McCrie  at  once  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  living  historians.  The  highest  liter- 
ary honors  were  conferred  on  him"  (compare  Hethering- 
ton,  Hist,  Ch,  of  Scotland,  ii,  869).  He  received  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  honorary  title  of  D.D., 
being  the  first  Dissenter  to  whom  that  distinction  was 
awarded ;  and  his  book,  besides  passing  through  several 
editions  in  Scotland,  was  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
first  literary  effort.  Dr.  McCrie  published,  as  the  fraits 
of  his  researches  regarding  a  later  period  of  Scottish  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  Biography  of  Andrew  Mehille, 
a  celebrated  champion  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI  of  Scotland.  This  work,  composed  on  the 
same  principle  of  combining  the  memoirs  of  an  ir.divid- 
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ual  with  a  narrative  of  pablic  events  (it  illtuitratea  the 
formation  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Presbyteiian  establishment),  evinces  a  vast 
amount  of  erudition  and  research.  Critics  of  Anglican 
tendency  have  always  been  inclined  to  accuse  McCrie 
of  great  partisan  zeal  and  unfairness  to  his  opponents: 
thus  Mr.  Hallam  designated  his  writings  as  the  products 
of  '<  Presbyterian  Hildebrandism."  But  these  censures 
are  unjust  and  unmerited.  His  impartiality  and  can- 
dor, and  his  unaffected  desire  to  investigate  the  tnith, 
to  whatever  conclusion  it  might  lead,  have  been  clearly 
conceded  even  by  liberal  opponents,  and  unmistakably 
impress  themselves  on  every  thoughtful  reader.  A 
writer,  commenting  on  a  later  production  from  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  the  Westminster  Review  (Jan.  1857),  aptly 
says :  "  McCrie  belongs  to  the  higher  class  of  writeni  to 
whose  earnestness,  thoroughness,  and  genuine  research 
we  turn  for  relief  from  the  superficial  second-hand  show- 
iness  of  books  written  from  a  transient  impulse,  in  order 
to  supply  only  a  transient  need."  After  McCrie's  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery,**  diffi- 
culty arose  among  his  people  respecting  their  Church 
property.  The  result  finally  was  the  building  of  a  new 
place  of  worship  in  West  Nicholson  Street,  and  there  he 
ministered  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1821  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  Continent,  mainly  with  a  view  to  study  the 
Continental  Reformation,  and,  after  continuing  his  in- 
vestigations until  1827,  published  the  UisL  of  the  Rrf, 
in  Italy y  and  in  1829  the  Hist,  of  the  Ref,  in  Spain,  both 
of  which  had  the  honor  of  being  prominently  placed  in 
the  list  of  the  Roman  Index  of  forbidden  books,  and  are 
spoken  of  **  as  the  very  best  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
protest  made  against  Romish  corruption  by  the  races  of 
the  South— a  protest  not  less  ardent,  but  unhappily  less 
persistent  than  that  of  the  phlegmatic  North.**  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Aug.  5, 1835,  the  doctor  was  engaged 
on  a  "  Life  of  Calvin,"  which  unfortunately  he  left  un- 
completed. All  his  completed  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  McCrie, 
D,D.y  by  his  son  Thomas,  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Edinb.  1856- 
57).  They  contain,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned. Discourses  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (1821): — 
Memoirs  of  Wiliiam  Veitch  (wd  George  Bryson  (1826) : 
-^Jjectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  {X^Q^^i— Vindications 
of  Christian  Faith  and  his  Sermons  (1836).  See  Life 
and  Times  of  Thomas  McCrie,  B,D,,  by  his  son  Thomas 
(Edinb.  1840,  8vo);  Blackwood's  Magazine,  xxxviii, 
429;  Gentl  Magazine,  1835,  pt.  ii,  p.  434;  The  Annual 
Biogr,  and  Obit,  (Lond.  1886,  8vo),  xx,  442;  Allibone, 
Did,  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  voL  ii,  s.  v.;  Cunnings 
hBxa,Hisi,Stu^Ues,\,4\\,    (J.H.W.) 

MoCullongh,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  received  a  classical  education 
in  the  Ollege  of  Belfast^  Ireland ;  subsequently  emigrar 
ted  to  this  country,  and  studied  theology  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1848  he  was  licensed,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  Mount  Grove  and  Hopewell  churches, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  went  to 
California.  On  his  return  he  became  connected  with 
the  New  Lisbon  Presbytery,  in  which  connection  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1859.  Sec  Wilson,  Pre^, 
Hist,  Almanac,  1860,  p.  76. 

MoCurdy,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  in  Elbert  County,  Ga., 
July  10, 1800;  in  1825  he  professed  religion,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  in  1830  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  m  1843  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 
Annual  Conference.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
labored  faithfully  on  various  circuits  and  missions. 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  missionary  work 
among  the  colored  people.  In  this  field  he  was  very 
successfuL  For  the  last  several  years  of  his  life  his 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  on  the  supernumerary  and 
superannuated  lists.  He  died  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1870.  Mr.  McCurdy  "was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  good  common-sense,  and  deep  and  uni- 


form piety.  He  lived  above  reproach,  and  £ed  booorcd 
by  all  who  knew  him." — Coi\ferenoe  Minutes  M.  E,  Ck, 
South,  1870,  8.  V. 

MoCutohen,  Jambs  B^  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bora  near  Mnrfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26, 1829 ;  professed  religion  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  joined  the  Memphis  Annual  Con- 
ference in  1852;  was  appointed  to  Camden  Circuit  in 
1853;  Mount  Pinson  in  1854;  Tishomingo  in  1855;  Oin- 
ton  Circuit  in  1857;  Paducah  Circuit  in  1858;  Murray 
Circuit  in  1860 ;  and  Tishomingo  Circuit  in  1861.  Dur- 
ing this  year  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  7th  Ken- 
tucky R<^^ent  C  S.  A.  In  this  service  be  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  resumed  his  place  as  r. 
travelling  preacher,  and  was  appointed  in  1866  to  Cage- 
villc  Circuit;  in  1868  to  Trenton  Circuit,  and  again  to 
Cageville  Circuit  in  1869.  He  died  Aug.  28,  187a 
'*  Brother  McCutchen  was  a  self-made  man,  having  re- 
ceived but  a  limited  education  in  his  youth,  but  by  in- 
dustry and  hard  study  he  had  acquired  a  very  good 
English  education,  and  no  mean  acquainunce  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  preaching  was  of  a 
plain,  practical  character,  exhibiting  a  large  acquaints 
ance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  with  the  standard 
literature  of  the  (^urch.  He  vras  not  of  a  polemical 
turn  of  mind,  but  when  our  doctrines  were  attacked,  he 
always  showed  himself  a  feariess  champion  and  a  trust- 
worthy debater.  But  few  men  in  our  ranks  are  better 
prepared  to  defend  our  doctrines  than  he  was,  and  yet 
he  cherished  a  noble  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing that  did  credit  at  once  to  hb  head  and  heart.  He 
was  not  merely  acceptable,  but  popular  and  useful,  mak- 
ing many  friends  wherever  he  went." — Corferemx  Min- 
utes M,  E,  Church  South,  1870,  s.  v. 

McDearmon,  Jamks,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w«i 
bom  in  Amelia  Ck>unty,  Va.,  April  1, 1799;  was  educate<l 
in  what  were  known  as  the  Old  Fields  Schools  of  Vir- 
ginia; was  eariy  made  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church, 
and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  temper^ 
ance.  He  was  licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery  in 
1834,  and  in  1838  ordained  and  installed  pastor  over 
Hoe  Creek  and  Morris  churches,  in  Campbell  County, 
Va.  He  died  Sept.  15, 1867.  Mr.  McDearmon  was  a 
good  and  useful  man,  and  an  eamest  apostle  of  tempos 
ance  in  his  region.  See  Wilson,  Predf,  Jlist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  847. 

McDennott,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1791 ;  was  educated 
in  the  Lawrenceville  High  School,  N.  J. ;  studied  divin- 
ity in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  (dasa  of 
1832),  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stillwater, 
N.  J. :  in  1838,  removed  to  Ohio  as  pastor  of  Hubbard 
and  Unity  churches;  in  1844  accepted  a  call  to  Clark- 
son  Church ;  and  in  1846  resigned  to  become  pastor  of 
Chippewa  Church,  where  he  remained  until  compelled 
to  resign  because  of  failing  health.  He  died  June  6. 
1861.  Mr.  McDermott  was  a  devoted  preacher ;  earnesc 
in  his  work,  andjndustrious  in  his  efforts.  See  Wilaoo, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  109. 

McDonald,  AndreT^,  a  Scotch  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Leith  in  1757 ;  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1775;  pastor  cf 
a  congregation  at  Glasgow  in  1777;  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  author^ 
ship  of  light  literature,  and  died  in  the  great  English 
metropolis,  *'a  victim  to  sickness,  disappointment,  and 
misfortune,"  in  1790.  A  Ust  of  his  works  is  given  by 
Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  ii,  1166. 

McDonald,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minnto 
in  America,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  about  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Middlebnry  Cci- 
lege.  Having  taught  for  some  time,  he  was  ordain«d 
in  1810,  and  became  rector  of  St,  Peter's,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  BuUequently  took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Faur 
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field,  Herkimer  Co^  where  he  superintended  the  prepa- 
ration of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  In  1821  he  was 
made  D.D.  by  Columbia  College ;  removed  to  Geneva, 
and  served  for  many  years  as  missionary  in  the  village 
of  Waterloa  He  became  professor  in  the  College  of  Ge- 
neva in  1826,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  March 
25,  1830.  His  works  are  A  Sermon  in  the  Ckurchmctn't 
Magaxme,  and  A  Series  of  A  rticUt  in  the  Gospel  Met- 
sender,  t^ned  P.    See  Sprague,  A  rmals,  v,  626. 

McDonald,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Brooke  County,  Va.,  July  26, 1794 ;  was  educated 
in  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio;  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  Athens  Presbytery  in  1827,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Burlington, Ohio;  subsequently 
served  as  missionary  in  Kentucky;  in  1882  labored  in 
Manchester  and  Huntington  churches,  Ohio ;  and  from 
1886  in  the  Pleasant  Prairie  Church,  IlL,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  16,  1866.  Mr.  McDonald  was  possessed  of  rare 
mental  strength  and  discriminating  powers;  extensive 
religious  and  literary  acquirements;  sterling  piety,  and 
unassuming  humility.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  HitL  Alma- 
nac, 1867,  p.  184. 

MoDonogh,  John,  an  American  philanthropist, 
a  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in 
1778,  and  in  1800  removed  to  the  Southern  city,  where, 
after  having  by  hard  labor  and  strict  economy  amassed 
an  immense  fortune,  he  delighted  to  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity.  He  founded  free  schools  and  asylums  for 
orphan^  and  also  aided  greatly  the  cause  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society.**  He  established  himself  a 
colony  in  Africa,  and  sent  thither  many  of  his  own  ne- 
groes, afler  having  previously  provided  them  with  a 
thorough  education  and  a  trade.  He  died  Oct.  26. 1860. 
See  Drake,  DicL  A  nier.  Biog.  s.  v. 

McDowell,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Irehmd,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1737;  was  licensed  in  1739;  and  afterwards  itinerated 
through  portions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  until,  in 
1741,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  Virginia,  and 
subsequently  to  itinerate  in  New  Castle  Presbytery;  in 
1748  took  charge  of  White  Clay  and  Elk  River  church- 
es ;  in  1762  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Synod's 
school,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Elktown,  Md., 
and  in  1767  to  Newark,  DeL  He  continued  to  labor  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher  until  his  death,  Jan.  12,  1782. 
See  Wilson,  Presfc.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  48.  (J.  L.  S.) 
McDowell,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
(O.S.),  was  bom  in  Bedminster,  Somerset  County,  N.  J., 
Sept.  10, 1780;  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1801 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
WoodhuU,  of  Freehold ;  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  in  1804.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  El'uEabethtown,  where  he  remained  until  1833.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  there  1144  persons  were  added  to  the 
Church.  In  May,  1838,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  Philadelphia,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
grew  to  be  a  strong  Church  under  his  ministry.  In 
1846  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  Spring-garden  Street 
Church,  where  again  his  talent  for  organizing  and  es- 
tablishing a  society  was  very  successfully  employed. 
He  remained  in  this  parish  till  his  death,  February, 
1863.  He  published  a  System  of  Theology  (2  vols.) :— ^t- 
ble  Class  Manual  (2  vols.)  .—Bible  Questions ;  etc  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a  trastee  of  Princeton  College, 
and  was  a  director  of  the  theological  seminary  from  its 
fbundadon.  See  Wilson,  Pr  etb.  Hist.  ^  /m.  1864,  p.  186. 
McDowell,  'William  Anderson,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  bom  May  16, 1789,  at  Lamington, 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. ;  in  1809  graduated  at  Princeton, 
where  he  acted  as  tutor  for  several  months;  completed  his 
theological  studies  in  1813;  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
at  Bound  Brook.  In  1814  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  but  after  a  residence  of  nine  years 
bis  health  obliged  him  to  resign ;  in  1823  be  was  iustoUed 


by  the  Charieston  Union  Presbytery,  served  for  several 
years,  and  in  1832  became  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  secretaiT  of  the  "  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (Phila.).  He  subsequently 
visited  the  South;  and  preached  occasionally  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  died,  Sept.  17, 1861.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
nals,  iv,  496 ;  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864. 

McBlhany,  William  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Huntington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  in  1847 ;  studied  theology  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Seminary  at  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  and  in  1860 
was  licensed  by  Chartier  Presbytery;  in  1866  was  or- 
dained and  instidled  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  which  relation  existed  until  his  death,  May  28, 
1860.  Mr.  McElhany  was  a  sound  evangelical  preach- 
er.  See  Wilson,  Pnrs6.//Mf.A^n,  1861,  p.  209. 

MoFarland,  Aea*  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  April  19, 1769,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1798;  was  ordained  pas- 
tor in  Concord,  N.  H.,  March  7, 1798,  and  died  there  Feb. 
18, 1827.  He  was  made  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1809,  and  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mission- 
ary Society  in  1811.  His  publications  were.  Oration  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  Dartmouth  College 
(1802)  :—An  Historical  View  of  Heresies  and  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Faith  (1808) ;  and  several  occa- 
sional Sermons,     See  Sprague,  A  nnals,  ii,  412. 

McFarland,  James,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bora  in  March,  1800,  at  Dumbarton,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  (ilasgow,  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  when  seven  years  old. 
He  next  passed  to  St,  Andrew*s  College,  and  afterwards 
to  the  divinity  school  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  During  his  college  course  he  served  as  private 
tutor  to  an  only  son  of  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Argyle.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  became  the  as- 
sbtant  and  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mushett,  at  Shet- 
tleston,  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  Soon  after  he  was  called 
to  the  largest  and  most  numerous  congregation  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland  at  Aberbrotheck,  a  seaport  and  man- 
ufacturing town  between  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  situ- 
ate on  the  German  Ocean.  In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland  came  to  New  York,  and  a  little  later  went  to 
Dekware  County,  settled  by  Scotch  people,  many  of 
whom  were  the  associates  and  schoolmates  of  his  boy- 
hood. After  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Ulster  County, 
and  in  1838  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Chureh  of  Bloomingdale.  During  his  ministry 
in  that  place  a  beautiful  church  was  erected  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Roeendale,  principally  through 
his  personal  efforts.  Unusual  accessions  were  made  t^ 
the  membership,  and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations  until  the  year  1844,  when  he  was  called 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation  at  Canajoharie. 
In  1848  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Chureh  of  fUiglish  Neighborhood,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Canada,  he  retumed 
to  Ulster  County  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Chureh  of  Esopus  and  St  Remy  ChapeL  In  1861  he 
relinquished  Esopus  and  St.  Remy,  and  the  next  year 
became  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Gal- 
way,  Fulton  County.  From  this  date  until  his  death 
his' ecclesiastical  relations  were  with  the  Presbyterian 
body.  In  1866  he  left  Gal  way,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Port  Washington,  a  pleasant  summer 
retreat  on  the  Shrewsbury  River,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.  He  died  March  28, 1870.  Mr.  McFarland  was 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship.  He  was  an  excellent 
linguist.  "  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  McFarland  was  careful  in 
his  preparations,  which  he  delighted  in  making  even  to 
the  last  There  was  the  careful  use  of  language,  brev- 
ity in  treatment,  and  such  use  and  application  of  the 
tnith  as  was  suited  to  excite  the  spirit  of  devotion,  to 
awaken  love  and  reverence,  and  to  administer  satisfying 
consolation  to  the  penitent  and  mourner.    His  positions 
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in  the  ministry  attest  popular  qualities,  his  labors  evince 
practical  tact,  and  bis  success  in  gathering  men  and 
women  into  the  fold  attest  the  blessing  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  upon  his  minbtrations.** 

McFarland,  James  Hunter,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  10, 
1809 ;  was  converted  in  1827,  and  soon  after  licensed  to 
preach,  and  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1830.  His  ministerial  charges  were  Trenton  Circuit,  Es- 
sex, Bergen  Neck  Mission,  Plainfield,  Westchester,  Bus- 
tleton,  Dover,  Elkton,  Agency  for  Dickinson  College, 
Newcastle,  Columbia,  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
siding eldership  of  Reading  District,  Frankford,  Borden- 
town,  and  Haverstraw,  N.  J.  In  1852,  while  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  as  a  su- 
pernumerary. In  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
this  relation  he  prosecuted  his  ministry  to  the  dose  of 
hb  life,  March  23, 1863.  His  last  words  were  addressed 
to  his  wife:  *' Mother,  I  am  dying!  Lord  Jesus,  take 
me!"  McFarUnd  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  Philadelphia,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Entomological  Society.  ^*  He  was  a  very  faithful  and 
devoted  minister  of  Christ,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist successfully.  He  was  warm  in  his  friendship, 
faithful  to  the  demands  of  duty,  and  above  everything 
that  looked  like  a  compromise  of  Christian  principle.*' — 
Conference  Mmutes,  1863,  p.  47. 

McFarlane,  Jessie,  a  female  preacher  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  bom  about  the  year  1842 ;  com- 
menced preaching  at  seventeen,  at  first  to  girls  and 
women,  but  later  also  to  men.  After  eight  years  of  this 
service,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  more  private  ac- 
tivity for  the  cause  of  her  Master.  She  died  about 
1869.  Her  preaching  was  impressive,  her  life  one  of 
uncommon  purity  and  devotion,  her  death  triumphant. 
She  wrote  a  paper  on  the  scriptural  authority  for  the 
preaching  of  women,  which  is  inserted  in  a  memoir  of 
her  life,  entitled  Tn  Memoriam  Jessie  McFcurlane^  by 
J.  G.  (Lond.  1872, 12mo).  See  Friendt'  Review  (Phila.), 
Oct  12, 1872. 

MoFerrin,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Washington 
County,  Ya.,  March  25, 1784.  His  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  this  country  about  thfe  year  1740.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  farmer,  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  esteemed  for  his  sobriety,  good  judg- 
ment, and  intelligence.  Mr.  McFerrin's  educarional  ad- 
vantages were  very  limited,  the  years  of  his  minority 
being  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  where,  however,  he  ac- 
quired habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  enterprise.  On 
his  twentieth  birthday  he  was  married  to  Jane  Camp- 
bell Berry ;  shortly  after  which  event  he  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.  The  country 
was  new,  the  settlements  exposed  to  depredations  by 
the  Indians;  hardships  and  dangers  were  consequently 
inseparable  from  such  a  condition  of  things.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ferrin  gave  great  attention  to  military  tactics,  in  which 
he  became  thoroughly  skilled,  and,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he  was  called 
into  service,  and,  as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians 
under  that  renovmed  man,  general  Jackson.  On  ac- 
count of  his  brave  conduct  at  the  battle  in  which  the 
Indians  were  defeated,  Mr.  McFerrin  was  elected  colonel. 
In  his  thirty-sixth  year  his  whole  course  of  life  was 
changed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1823  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Jackson  Circuit,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Alabama.  He  had  charge  of  this  circuit  two 
years.  The  two  subsequent  years  (1826  and  1827)  he 
travelled  the  Limestone  Circuit,  and  at  the  close  of  this 


period  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Coortland,  Alai^  wbeic 
he  purchased  a  farm,  and  remained  for  several  yean^ 
This  was  in  the  Franklin  Circuit,  which  he  traveUed 
in  the  years  1828  and  1829.  During  this  period  he  at- 
tended the  General  Conference  hdd  in  Pittsburg  in 
1828.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  General  Coher- 
ence of  1882,  held  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  doee  of  hn 
labors  on  the  Franklin  Circuit  he  was  made  ptwiding 
elder  of  the  Richland  District,  which  he  travelled  four 
yean.  In  the  year  1884,  having  determined  to  remove 
to  Western  Tennessee,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  locate  for 
one  year,  till  he  should  be  settled  in  his  new  home.  In 
1835  he  was  readmitted  into  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  the  Wesley  Circuit,  which  he  travelled  two  years. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Randolph  and  Harmony, 
for  one  year;  and  to  the  Wealey  Circuit  for  one  year 
(1839),  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  his  itinennt  fife. 
Among  his  papers  b  the  following  record,  made  in 
1889 :  **  Since  I  joined  Conference,  Nov.  25, 1823, 1  have 
preached  2088  times,  baptixed  573  adulte  and  813  in- 
fants, and  have  taken  into  society  3965  members.*  Ml 
McFerrin  died  Sept.  4, 1840. 

McGaoghey,  William  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bora  in  Davidson 
County,  Tenn.,  Jan.  12, 1812;  was  converted  in  lSt8; 
was  licensed  to  exhort  at  HoUy  Springs,  Miss.,  about 
1843;  and  shortly  after  received  license  to  preach,  and 
accomplished  much  good  for  the  Church  in  this  capac- 
ity. He  was  also  for  several  years  agent  for  the  Amer* 
ican  Bible  Society.  In  1847  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  bishop  Soule;  elder  by  bbhop  Andrew  in  1852; 
in  1855  was  admitted  into  Louiaiana  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Swan  Lake  and  Pecan  Grove;  to  Lake 
Providence  m  1858;  Carroll  Circuit  in  1859;  Tensas  and 
Elizabeth  Chapel  in  1861 ;  Tensas  Mission  in  1863;  Wes- 
ley, Tensas,  and  Jordan  Chapel  in  1864 ;  Tensas  District 
in  1865;  Lake  Providence  District  in  1867;  CanoU  Cir- 
cuit in  1870 ;  and  in  1871  Lake  Providence.  He  died 
Jan.  26, 1872.  Mr.  McGaughey  was  a  devoted  Chria- 
tian  and  an  able  minister,  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  —  Cof^emnot  Minutes  qftkeM,£,  Cimrek 
South,  1872,  s.  V. 

MoG-avin,  William,  a  celebrated  Scotcli  layman 
and  writer,  was  bora  in  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  Avr- 
shire,  Aug.  12, 1773.  His  parents  were  in  very  modez^ 
ate  circumstances,  and  young  McGavin  thei^ore  en- 
joyed but  slender  educarional  advantages.  While  yet 
a  boy  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  printer, 
but  soon  made  himself  a  host  of  friends  by  the  great 
literary  talent  he  displayed  in  frequent  contributions  to 
the  local  newspapers.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  an  elementary'  school,  which  he  conducted  with  skill, 
though  he  hated  the  dradgery  of  teaching.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  quit  the  roetram,  and  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  the  counting-house.  He  became  the  agtnt 
of  the  Briti^  Linen  Company's  banking  establishment 
in  Glasgow.  Although  tliis  business  connection  gave 
him  great  care  and  responsibility,  McGavin's  fondness 
of  writing  would  not  allow  him  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  literary  labors,  and,  by  habits  of  unwearied  indn»- 
try,  he  was  enabled  to  command  leisure  for  the  pubH- 
carion  of  many  valuable  religious  tracts.  An  ardent 
opponent  of  Romanism,  he  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  pa- 
pers entitled  the  "Protestant"  (1818-21), which  Dr.Rob- 
ert  Hall  (Review  of  Birt's  Popery)  pronounced  "  the  full- 
est delineation  of  the  popish  system,  and  the  most  pow- 
erful confutation  of  its  principles,  in  a  popular  style." 
McGavin  also  edited  John  Uowie*s  Scotch  Worthies^ 
and  John  Knox's  Hist*  of  the  ReformatioHf  and  frequent- 
ly preached  to  the  poor  and  the  humble  in  the  suburbs 
of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1832.  See  Chambers's  and 
Thomson's  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (1866),  voL 
iii,  s.  V. ;  Jamieson,  Diet  of  Reiig,  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone, 
Diet.  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

McQee,  William  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  15, 1816,  and  was  educated 
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m,  New  Jersey  College,  N.J.  (class  of  1886),  and  at  the 
theological  seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1841  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  pastor  of  Hardwick  and  Marks- 
borough  churches,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
May  25, 1867.  Mr.  McGee,  as  a  preacher,  was  earnest, 
lucid, and  practical ;  as  a  pastor,  constant  and  zealous; 
as  a  citizen,  intelligent  and  public-spirited.  See  Wil- 
son, Pretb,  HisLAbntmac,  1868,  p.  127. 

MoGilvary,  Abchibald  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  coast  of  Scotland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1806,  joined  tlie 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1882,  and  died  at  Green- 
ville, S.  Cm  June  9, 1863.  "  Brother  McGilvary  was  a 
modest,  cheerful,  and  agreeable  man,  a  fiiuthful  friend, 
and  good  citizen.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  holy, 
laborious,  and  useful."— C<M»/«r«ice  Minuitt  of  the  M»  E, 
Church  South,n,AA^. 

MoQlaahan,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Queenston,  Canada,  Feb.  28, 1812 ;  pursued 
his  preparatory  studies  in  the  academy  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1840 
at  the  theological  seminary  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was 
licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1848,  and  after- 
wards commissioned  by  the  American  Tract  Society 
as  a  general  agent  to  the  Southern  States.  While  in 
this  employ  he  built  a  mariner's  church  in  Mobile,  Ala. ; 
subsequently  his  services  were  transferred  firom  the  tract 
and  colportage  efforts  to  the  cause  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society.  In  1869  he  again  removed  to  the 
North,  and  in  1868  commenced  work  for  the  cause  of 
the  sailor  in  New  York  City,  where  he  established  a  new 
church,  called  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  In 
1866  he  removed  to  St.  Catharine's,  Canada,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  9, 1867.  Mr.  McGlashan 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  Christian  zeal,  peculiar  tal- 
ents, and  marked  success.  See  Wilson,  PrtA,  Bist,  Al- 
manac, 1868,  p.  128. 

McOorrisk,  Bernard,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1818;  went  to  Paris  to  pursue 
an  academical  course,  and  there  also  studied  theology ; 
emigrated  to  this  country  early  in  1842;  was  engaged 
for  several  months  as  professor  of  French  at  St  John's 
College  (Fordham,  N.  Y.) ;  afterwards  went  as  mission- 
ary priest  to  the  West,  where  he  labored  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  building  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches. 
About  1860  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  built  the 
present  church  of  SL  Vincent  de  PauL  He  died  Oct. 
29, 1866.— A'w  Amer,  Cyclop.  1866,  p.  664. 

MoOregor,  Davtd,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1711,  and  from  1786  until  his  death 
(May  80, 1777)  was  pastor  of  Londonderry  Church,  New 
Hampshire.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  New 
Jersey  College.  He  published  Sermom  and  Theolog- 
ical Treaiues  (1741-74).  See  Drake,  DicL  of  Amer, 
Biog.  s.  V. 

MoHenry,  Barnabas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  eastem  conn- 
ties  of  Virginia  Dec  10, 1767 ;  was  converted  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  Church. 
Called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  May,  1787,  and  was  appointed  to  Yadkin  Circuit. 
Thereafter  he  successively  served  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter in  the  following  appointments:  in  1788  at  Cumber- 
land Circuit :  in  1789  at  Danville ;  in  1790  at  Madison ; 
in  1791  at  Cumberland;  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
district  in  1792,  and  in  1793  of  an  enlarged  number  of 
circuits;  in  1794  he  was  sent  to  Salt  River  Circuit;  in 
1796  was  located  on  account  of  impaired  health;  in 
1819  was  readmitted,  and  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
Salt  River  District,  Tennessee  Conference,  but  his  health 
again  failed  him,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire 
fVom  active  work,  and  take  the  place  of  a  superannuate. 
He  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Springfield,  Ky.,  June 
16, 1888.  "Barnabas  McHenry,"  is  the  testimony  of 
one,  "was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  able  in  argumenL 


He  stood  upon  the  walls  of  our  Zion  and  defended  her 
bulwarks  when  she  was  assailed  by  an  enemy.''  Bishop 
Bascom  says,  "  Of  the  eariy  years  of  his  ministry  but 
little  is  known,  except  vague  yet  cherished  traditions 
of  the  beauty,  unction,  and  eloquence  of  his  preaching, 
together  with  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  he 
was  exposed  as  a  pioneer  missionary  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  West  from  1788  to  1796.  .  .  .  Even  a  century  in 
a  single  community  produces  few  such  men  as  Barnabas 
McUenry  and  Valentine  Cook.  They  were  men  by 
themselves,  and  their  memory  would  adorn  the  history 
of  any  Church  or  age."  See  Sprague,  ^  wiafo  of  the 
A  merican  Pulpit,  vii,  148  sq. ;  Finley,  Sketches  of  the  M. 
E,  Church  South ;  Mtnutes  of  Conferences,  1884. 

Mollvaine  (or  Macllvaine),  Charles  Petit, 
D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  June 
18, 1799.  Hb  father,  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  was  a  leading 
lawyer  and  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1826.  Charles  graduated  in  1816 
at  Princeton ;  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  July  4, 
1820,  by  bishop  White,  and,  having  labored  in  Christ 
CJhurch,  Georgetown,  Md.,  he  received  two  years  later 
priest's  orders  from  bishop  Kemp,  of  Maryland.     In 

1826  he  became  professor  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    In 

1827  he  became  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1882,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated bishq>  of  Ohio.  While  rector  at  Brooklyn,  he 
also  held  the  professorship  of  evidences  of  revealed  re- 
ligion and  sacred  antiquities  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  the  episcopacy.  Dr.  Mcllvaine 
quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  man  of  leaming, 
and  of  unusual  kindliness  of  disposition,  not  only  in  his 
own  Church,  but  among  all  Christians,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  For  the  last  ten  years  or  more 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  Low 
Churchmen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In 
his  death  (which  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  while  on  a 
journey  for  recreation,  March  14,  1873),  irenical  theol- 
ogy has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  advocates,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  one  of  its  roost  active  promoters. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  a  large  contributor  to  theological 
literature.  His  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(9th  ed.  1867, 12mo,  reprinted  in  England  and  Scotland), 
delivered  in  New  York  University  in  1881,  were  pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  Council,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  During  the  early  part  of  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  Oxford  tracts,  appeared  bis  Oxford 
Divinity  compared  vith  that  of  the  Romish  and  A  nglican 
Churches  (Phik.  1841, 8vo  ;  Lond.  1841, 8vo),  which  the 
Edinburgh  Review  recommended  as  one  of  the  best "  con- 
futations of  the  Oxford  school"  In  1864  he  published  a 
volume  of  sermons  entitled  The  Truth  and  the  Ltfe,  He 
also  compiled  two  volumes  of  Select  Family  and  Parish 
Sermons  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1839, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  ether 
works  of  a  minor  character  are,  The  Simter's  Jvsf  if  cation 
before  God  (N.  Y.  18mo;  Lond.  1861,  sq.) :—  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  (Phik.  18roo;  Lond.  1844, 16mo)  .—No 
Priest,  no  Altar,  no  Sacrifice,  but  Christ  (N.  Y.  12mo; 
Lond.  12mo)  : — Valedictory  Offering;  Five  Sermons 
(1868,  12mo)  :— ^  Word  in  Season  to  Candidates  for 
Confirmation  :—The  Doctrines  of  the  Prot,  Epis.  Church 
as  to  Confirmation: — Chuf  Danger  of  the  Church: — The 
Truth  cmd  the  L\fe ;  a  Series  of  Twenty-two  Discourses 
(N.  Y.  1866,  8vo;  Lond.  1866,  8vo ;  this  volume  was 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Convention  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ohio,  together  with  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Chas, 
Simeon,  both  published  in  New  York) ;  and  contributed 
articles  to  the  N,  Y,  (quarterly)  Review,  the  Episcopal 
(monthly)  Observer,  the  Ijmdon  (monthly)  Christian 
Observer,  the  Protestant  Churchman  (New  York),  the 
Episcopal  Recorder  (Phila.),  and  the  Western  Episco- 
palian (Gambier,  Ohio).  In  1868  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  oif  Oxford,  and 
in  1868  that  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  distingnished  for  the  soundness  and  clearness 
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of  hiB  evangelical  views,  and  for  the  expoeitory  cbarao- 
ter  of  his  preaching.  "  That  for  which  as  a  preacher  he 
is  most  eminent  is  his  power  of  illustrating  Scripture 
by  Scripture ;  and  his  mode  of  doing  this  shows  at  once 
the  fulness  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  Script- 
ure and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  conception 
....  in  all  his  preaching  he  aims  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  character,  in  strong, 
clear  views  of  man's  sinfulness  and  need,  and  Christ*8 
Adness  and  freeness  as  a  Saviour."  See  Fish,  Pulpii 
Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (N.  Y.  1867, 442,  q.  v.) 
for  a  notice  of  this  excellent  prehUe,  and  a  sermon  of 
his  on  the  resurrection  of  ChrisL  See,  also.  Western 
MemorabUia ;  Knickerbocker,  xxx v,  42 ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
BibL  i,  1911 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amer.  AtOhorty 
voLii,s.v.     (J.U.W.) 

Mclver,  J.  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  was  bom  Sept.  19, 1836;  professed 
religion  in  1858 ;  joined  the  Memphis  Conference  in 
1861,  and  filled  the  Chulahoma  and  Good  Springs  cir- 
cuits. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  late  civil 
war.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rich- 
land and  Cassida  circuits;  and  in  1867  to  the  luka  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  suddenly,  of  congestion,  while  on  his 
way  to  an  appointment,  Jan.  17, 1868.  '*  Brother  Mclvor 
was  a  very  promising  young  preacher,  much  beloved  by 
all  the  people  where  he  preached,  and  it  is  with  feel- 
ings of  deepest  sadness  that  we  record  his  early  death." 
See  CoT\ference  Minutes  of  the  M.  E,  Church  South,  iii, 
246. 

McKay,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  July  7, 1825;  pursued 
his  academic  course  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg, 
Pa. ;  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Lisbon,  and  immediately  took  temporary 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Yellow  Creek;  but,  owing  to  ill- 
health  and  other  causes,  had  to  give  up  his  labors.  He 
died  Jan.  19, 1863.  Mr.  McKay  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  well  versed  in 
theology.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almcmac^  1864,  p. 
187.     • 

McKean,  James  W.,  a  Presb3rterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  April  30, 1833 ;  was 
educated  at  Richmond  College  and  Jefferson  College, 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  (class  of  1859),  and  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary;  in  1862  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Ohio  Presb3rtery,  with  a  view  to  labor  as 
a  domestic  missionary  in  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  in 
1863  was  elected  principal  of  the  Synodical  School  at 
Hopkinton,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
May,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  died  while  in  camp,  July  9, 1864.  Mr.  McKean 
was  an  accurate  scholar,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  model 
of  Christian  piety.  See  Wilson,  Pred>,  Hist,  Alnuuujc, 
1866,  p.  137. 

MoKean,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bora  April  19,  1776,  in  Ipswich,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1794;  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1797;  resigned  Oct.  3,  1804;  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Harvard  College  in  1806,  but  declined, 
and  was  chosen  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1809. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  his  health  failed. 
He  died  at  Havana  March  17,  1818.  He  published  a 
Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Eliot,  S.T.D,,  in  the  Hist, 
ColL,  and  several  occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  See 
Sprague,  AmtcUsy  ii,  414. 

MoKeam,  Richard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Rawdon,  Ireland,  Aug.  22, 1804,  and  emigrated  with 
his  parents,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  British  possessions 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  finally  settled  at  Rowdon, 
N.  F.  Richard  was  reared  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  in 
1820  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  elder  James 
Munro,  a  Baptist  evangelist,  and  in  1821  finally  joined 
the  Baptists ;  he  began  preaching  in  1826,  and  March  10, 


1828,  became  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Uomdom- 
In  May,  1829,  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  p— tor* 
ate  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Windsor  also,  and  be 
thereafter  preached  both  at  Rowdon  and  Windsor  until 
about  1836,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  ministry.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  aca^ 
demic  training,  he  had  prepared  for  college  while  in  the 
ministry,  and  in  1839  matriculated  at  King's  CoUege, 
and  there  graduated  in  due  course  of  time,  and  took  bis 
degree  of  B.A.  In  1842,  his  health  still  too  feeble  to  re- 
enter the  ministry,  he  removed  to  Dartmouth,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business.  He  died  Aug.  17,1860,  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  knew  him  to  have  been  '*  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  unbending  Christian  integrity,  and  ear- 
nest, steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ChrisL**  ^  Aa  a 
preacher,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries  and  associatea, 
**  Mr.  McKeara  commanded  the  full  attendoo  of  his  au- 
ditory. His  manner  was  earnest  and  energetic;  hia 
subjects  practical,  and  treated  with  dearaess  and  pred- 
sion.  Their  application  to  the  heart  and  conscience  waa 
with  great  power.  His  language  was  free  and  copiooa, 
his  voice  excellent,  and  capable  of  great  modulation. 
As  his  subject  required,  he  was  earnestly  winning  and 
persuasive,  or  denounced  with  fearful  energy  the  coursea 
of  the  ungodly.*"  See  The  Christian  Messenger  (Hali- 
fiuc),Octl7,1860. 

MoKeen,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minia- 
ter,  noted  as  an  educator,  was  bora  Oct.  15,  1757,  in 
Londonderry,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartnoouth  in  1774; 
served  under  general  Sullivan  in  the  Revolution;  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  pastor  in  Beverly  in 
May,  1785.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  first  president  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Sept.  2.  He 
died  July  15,  1807.  *'  Dr.  McKeen  possessed  a  strong 
and  discriminating  mind;  his  manners  were  concilia- 
ting though  dignified,  and  his  spirit  mild  though  firm 
and  decided.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  tit 
promote  the  interests  of  science  and  religion.  He  was 
respectable  for  his  learaing  and  exemplary  for  his  Chris- 
tian virtues,  being  pious  without  ostentation,  and  ad- 
hering to  evangelical  trath  without  bigotry  or  sapeTsd- 
tion."*  He  published  his  Inaugural  Address  and  a  few 
occasional  ^emMNM.— Sprague,  Atmals,  ii,  216. 

MoKendree,  William,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  King  William  County, 
Va.,  July  6, 1767.  He  was  the  subject  of  frequent  re- 
ligious impressions  in  youth,  but  he  faUed  to  find  peace. 
He  was  an  adjutant  and  commissary  in  Washington's 
army  for  several  years,  and  was  present  at  the  sorreoder 
of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781 ;  in  1787  he  waa  con- 
verted, during  the  great  revival  that  occurred  under  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  John  Easter;  and  entered  the  itineran- 
cy June  17, 1788.  In  1796  he  was  made  presiding  elder ; 
in  1801  was  sent  by  the  bishops  to  preside  over  Kentucky 
District,  and  to  have  general  superintendence  of  the 
Westera  Conference,  then  embracing  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Westera  Virginia,  and  part  of  Illinois;  and  in 
1806  was  presiding  elder  on  Cumberland  District,  with 
the  same  supervision  of  the  Conference.  At  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  May,  1808,  McKendree  was 
finally  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Church— the  episcopacy.  He  died  March  5, 1835,  at  his 
brother's,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  having  preached  faith- 
fully almost  fifty  years,  been  twelve  years  a  presiding 
elder,  and  nearly  twenty-seven  years  a  bishop  in  the 
Church.  Bishop  McKendree  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  preachers  and  pastors  of  his  age.  From 
the  time  of  his  first  efforts  he  was  marked  as  a  roan  of 
the  most  vigorous  genius,  the  most  genuine  modesty, 
and  the  most  devoted  piety.  Although  not  classically 
educated,  his  broad  and  grasping  mind  went  on  acquir- 
ing and  growing  until  it  had  digested  and  could  wieU 
at  will  a  vast  and  varied  knowledge.  His  imagination 
was  grand  and  fervid,  but  always  healthy;  and  oooki 
give  to  his  knowledge  the  freshness  of  romance,  or  to 
his  Judgment  the  spell  of  prophecy.    His  utterance  was 
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eopious  and  forcible,  and  hU  voice  rich,  deep,  and  flexi- 
ble. These  elemenU  of  mind  and  means,  employed  by 
a  strong  and  pathetic  heart  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  made  him  not  only  the  most  truly  eloquent 
bbhop  that  his  Church  has  ever  possessed,  but  one  of 
the  best  preachers  of  any  Church  or  age.  As  a  pastor, 
his  administrative  abilities  were  unrivalled.  lie  found 
the  economical  methods  of  the  Church  crude  and  indef- 
inite, and  imparted  to  them  a  systematic  vigor;  and  he 
was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  her  benevolent  institu- 
tions. As  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  was  honored  by 
every  class  of  society.  His  labors  were  mighty  in  lay- 
ing the  deep  foundations  of  evangelical  religion  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  his  genius  and  devotion  are  still 
a  power  in  the  churches,  and  his  memory  b  blessed. 
See  Minutes  of  Con/er«ice»,  li,  402;  L\fe^  by  B.  St,  J. 
Fry,  in  the  M.  E.  S.  S.  Library;  and  that  by  Bp.  Paine, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  (Nashville,  1869,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Summers,  Biog,  Sketches^  p.  43 ;  Wakely,  fferofs 
of  Methodum,  p.  93 ;  Bennett  (W.  R),  MemoriaU  of 
Methodism  in  Virginia  (Richm.  1871,  l2mo),  p.  260  sq.; 
McFerrin,  Hist.  Meth.  in  Tennessee,  i,  366 ;  Redford,  Hist, 
Meth.  in  Kentucky,  ii,  28.     (G.  L.  T.) 

McKennan,  James  Wilson,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1804; 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1822,  and  then 
studied  and  practiced  law  at  Millersburg,  Ohio ;  subse- 
quently commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  of  Upper  Buffalo  Church,  Pa. ;  was 
licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1828,  and  in  1829 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  United  churches 
of  Lower  Buffalo  and  West  Liberty,  Pa.  In  1835  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Indianapolis,  but  owing  to  infirm 
health  he  had  to  resign.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Wheeling,  and  at  Moundsville,  Va.,  and 
also  as  rector  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  ad- 
junct professor  of  languages  in  Washington  College. 
He  died  July  19, 186L  Dr.  McKennan's  character  was 
truly  remarkable  in  candor,  benevolence,  and  meekness; 
in  simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose ;  in  strength  of 
faith  and  zeaL  His  sermons  were  characterized  by 
plainness  and  directness  of  style.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p.  109. 

McEIinley,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  18, 1815.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  institution  he  entered  when  not 
quite  fourteen  years  old,  and  there  he  graduated  with 
the  first  honor  of  his  class  in  1833.  From  hb  very  child- 
hood the  ministry  had  been  looked  to  as  the  profession 
9f  his  life,  and  he  therefore,  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  college  course,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  theological  seminary  of  his  Church,  then 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie.  In  1835  Mr. 
McKinley  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyter}-  of 
Philadelphia.  After  filling  various  minor  appointments, 
he  was  in  1838  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Milton,  Pa.  Here  he  labored 
acceptably  and  successfully  until  1841,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  active  work. 
His  precautions  had  been  taken  too  late,  for  he  failed 
rapidly,  and  died  Oct.  5  of  the  same  year.  "All  who 
knew  him  recognised  in  his  death  the  extinction  of  one 
of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Church.**  Hb  only  publica- 
tion is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Slave  Trade,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  weekly  periodical  at  Milton,  Pa.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  sound  and  discrimina- 
ting judgment,  of  generous  sympathies  and  noble  im- 
pulses, and  fervent  piety."  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  ix,  87  sq. 

McKinney,  Calvin,  a  Presbyterian  minbter,  was 
bom  at  Wallkill,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1819. 
He  received  a  good  academic  education,  afterwards 
studied  theology  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary 
at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in 
1856.  He  labored  successively  at  Millport,  Mecklen- 
v.— O  o  o 


burg,  and  West  Groton,  N.  Y.    He  died  June  9, 1864. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  22a 

McKinney,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minb- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  Oct  22, 1795.  He 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  College  (class  of  1821) ;  then 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  divinity  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  April,  1824,  and  ordained  and  installed  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  May,  1826.  In  1835  he  removed  to  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  and  took 
charge  of  the  churches  at  Sinking  Creek  and  Spring; 
in  1841  he  was  transferred  to  Hollidaysburg,  in  the  same 
presbytery.  In  1852,  having  severed  his  pastoral  reU- 
tions,  Dr.  McKinney  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
establbhed  the  Presbyterian  Banner.  In  1855  he  re- 
moved the  office  of  publication  to  Pittsburg,  and  there 
submerged  in  it  the  interests  of  the  Pregbyterian  A  dvo- 
cate.  He  sold  the  paper  in  1864,  to  become  librarian 
and  treasurer  for  the  Board  of  Colportage  of  the  Synods 
of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  and  thb  position  he  fiUed 
until  the  time  of  hb  decease.  Dr.  McKinney  was  a  pri- 
vate partner,  and  at  one  time  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  staJQT  of  the  Northwestern  Presbyterian  Ban^ 
ner.     He  died  May  28, 1878. 

McKinney,  Isaac  Newton,  a  Presbyterian 
minbter,  was  bom  in  Erie,  Pa.,  Oct.  20, 1828;  gradua- 
ted at  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  and  in  1849  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Alabama;  in  1852  he  entered  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Princeton,  but  because  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  relinqubh  his  studies;  in  1856  he  accepted 
a  license  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Montour's  Church,  but  soon  after  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  professor  of  Latin  in  hb  alma 
mater ;  in  1862  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  Pirsbyte- 
rian  Banner,  and  then  in  originating  and  conducting  the 
Family  Treasure,  and  died  Nov.  20, 1864.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney was  a  scholar,  well  versed  in  language — embracing 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  ardent,  direct,  and  lucid;  as  a  teacher,  he  had  rare 
capabilities.  See  Wilson,  Pre*6.  Hist^  Almanac,  1865, 
p.  103. 

McKinney,  James,  a  Keformed  Presbyterian 
minbter,  was  bom  in  Cookstown,  Tyrone  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1769.  Alter  due  preparation  he  entered  Glas- 
gow College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  close 
application  to  study  and  a  dbplay  of  unusual  talents. 
Hb  next  step  was  to  study  medicine,  but,  called  of  God 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  finally  entered  upon  the  study 
of  theology,  was  licensed  in  due  time,  and  constituted 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  KirkhiUs,  Antrim  County, 
about  1780.  In  1793  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
was  immediately  employed  as  missionary,  Foiir  years 
later  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Galway  and  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he 
remained  until  1804,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  Church 
at  Chester  County,  S.  C.  He  went  south  in  May,  but 
lived  only  a  few  months;  he  died  Sept  10, 1804.  Dr. 
McMasters  thus  comments  upon  McKinney  (in  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  2) :  "  Of  the  character  of 
Mr.  McKinney  as  a  preacher,  and  of  the  power  of  hb  elo- 
quence, the  very  large  assemblies  that  everj'where  at- 
tended hb  ministry,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  all 
well-informed  and  serious  men,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, leave  no  room  for  doubt.  ,  .  .  One  feature  of  hb 
roinbterial  character  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
plan  of  a  work  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  which  only  he  lived  to  complete. 
The  proposal  was  a  discussion  of  the  Bights  of  God,  the 
Rights  of  Christ  as  Mediator,  the  Rights  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Rights  of  Humanity  in  general.  Taking  the 
part  he  publbhed  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  the  reader 
will  regret  the  failure  of  the  purpose.  The  work  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  man— not  only  sound  in  mat- 
ter, but  deep  in  thought  and  impressive  in  stylc.^  An 
Irbh  joumal,  commenting  on  the  character  of  James 
McKinney,  says  of  him :  *'  The  character  of  James  Mc- 
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Kinney  never  was  exceeded  in  the  boldness  of  its  oat- 
line  and  in  the  dbtinctness  and  prominency  of  its  feat- 
ures. His  eloquence  was  in  perfect  character.  Hb 
heart,  possessed  with  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus, was  ever  set  upon  its  recommendation  and  enforce- 
ment; and  it  was  when  descanting  upon  the  grand  Gos- 
pel theme  of  a  crucified  Saviour  or  asserting  the  Church's 
rights,  or  when,  with  well-sustained  pathos,  he  mourned 
the  wrongs  of  Zion,  that  his  mind  assumed  a  gigantic 
attitude,  and  put  forth  its  wonderful  energies.  His  dic- 
tion was  clear,  copious,  strong,  and  full  of  pertinent  and 
often  brilliant  figures.  He  has  frequently,  in  his  public 
discourses,  caught  a  fiame  from  the  working  of  his  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  feelings;  and  then  his  concep- 
tions, conveyed  in  simple,  energetic  language,  or  in 
bright  imagery,  and  in  bold  and  apt  allusions,  produced 
an  astoubhing  effect.  In  America,  whose  republican  in- 
stitutions he  had  long  loved,  the  land  of  enterprise  and 
freedom,  was  the  field  which  just  suited  the  genius  of 
McKinney ;  there  hb  powers  had  full  scope  for  develop- 
ment and  exercise." 

MoE^inney,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1797;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1817;  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
licensed  by  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1824;  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio,  in  1829 ;  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Alexandria,  Pa.,  and  still  later  a  supply  at 
Oswego,  IlL  He  died  in  1867.  Mr.  McKinney's  life 
was  one  of  real  sacrifice  and  great  usefulness;  he  was 
mild,  a£fectionate,  trustworthy,  and  eminently  righteous. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  HisU  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  131. 

MoBUnnon,  J.,  a  Presb3rt«rian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Esquessing,  C.  W.  His  early  education  was  com- 
menced iu  Oneida  Institute,  in  N.  T.,  in  1837 ;  in  1838 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Rae,  in  Ham- 
ilton, C.  W.  His  collegiate  studies  wero  pursued  in 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  C  W.,  and  Knox  College, 
Toronto.  In  1844  he  was  licensed,  and  became  pastor 
successively  of  the  St.  Thomas,  Owen  Sound,  and  Beck- 
with  churches.  He  died  Dec  24, 1865.  Mr.  McKinnon 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  conscientious  fidel- 
ity; he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, but  excelled  in  the  logical  and  mathematical 
focidties.  See  Wilson,  Prcsh,  HisL  Almanac^  1867,  p. 
478. 

MoLaohlan,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minbter,  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1797 ;  was  educated  in 
the  Glasgow  University,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Old  Burgher  section  of  the 
Secession  Church;  was  licensed  in  1827,  and  ordained 
as  a  missionary  to  Southern  Africa,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  after  two  years' 
residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  return.  In  1830  he  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  Seamen's  Chapel  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  but,  be- 
coming dissatbfied  with  hb  ecclesiastical  connection,  he 
joined  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1834 
was  sent  by  the  Scottbh  Synod  of  the  Church  to  Can- 
ada West  as  their  missionary.  Subsequently  he  accept- 
ed a  call  from  the  congregation  at  Lbbon,  N.  Y.,  where 
be  continued  till  hb  death,  Nov.  19, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
Presh.  Hist,  Almanac^  1866,  p.  292. 

MoLain,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minbter,  was  bom 
near  Bloomingsburg,  Ohio,  April  2, 1824 ;  was  educated 
at  the  South  Salem  Academy,  Ohio,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Dr.  Carothers  and  Rev.  H.  S.  Fullerton,  and 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Western  Theolofpcal  Seminary, 
Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in  1852,  and  ordained 
in  1853,  as  pastor  of  Harmony  Church.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  hb  life  he  was  connected  with  the  Western 
Reserve  Presbjrtery,  and  was  a  commissioner  from  that 
presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1862.  He 
died  June  24, 1862.    Mr.  McLain  was  a  man  of  indom- 


itable energy,  great  zeal,  and  geniality  of  spirit.     See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac^  1863,  p.  193. 

MoLane,  James  Woods,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  22, 1801 ;  re- 
ceived hb  preparatory  training  in  Phillips'  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Yale 
College  m  1828,  and  in  1834  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congr^atiooal 
Association  in  1835 ;  was  shortly  after  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Madison  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York, 
and  labored  there  until  1856,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Williamsburg,  L.  L  There 
he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  until  1863,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  failing  health.  During  hb  minis- 
try Dr.  McLane  contributed  frequently  to  the  religiois 
press ;  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  American  K- 
ble  Society,  and  prepared  for  thb  society  an  improved 
standard  edition  of  the  Bible.  He  was  also  for  many 
years  recorder  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
secretary  of  the  Church  Erection  Fund.  He  died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26, 1864.  Dr.  McLane  was  a  man 
of  fine  talents  and  scholarship ;  as  a  preacher,  earnest 
and  practical ;  as  a  writer,  bold  and  uncompromising. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1865,  p.  168;  Apple- 
ton,  New  Amer,  Cydop,  1864,  p.  595. 

McLaurin,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1796 ;  graduated  at  Ed- 
inburgh ;  studied  theology  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  1824  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  a  presbjrtery  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1840  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
became  pastor  successively  of  the  Plainfidd  and  Paw 
Paw  churches,  within  the  bounds  of  Kalamazoo  Presby- 
tery, Mich.,  and  subsequently  preached  at  Birmingham 
and  Fentonville,  Mich.  He  died  May  11, 1860.  Mr. 
McLaurin  was  an  able  and  learned  minister.  See  Wil- 
son, Presh,  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  161. 

McLean,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  Island  of  North  Ubt,  Scotland,  in  March, 
1827.  Hb  early  advantages  were  poor— hb  boyhood  be- 
ing a  constant  battle  for  exbtence  against  the  strong 
arm  of  Romanism.  He  graduated  at  the  Edinburgh 
University,  and  afterwards  studied  theology;  while  thus 
engaged  he  was  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  in 
the  Gbsgow  Home  Mission  work.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Canada,  and  in  1856  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  East 
Puslinch  congregation,  where  he  remained  till  hb  death. 
May  26, 1864.  3Ir.  McLean  was  an  efTective  minister, 
and  an  ardent  laborer  in  the  mission  work.  Sec  Wil- 
son, Presh,  Hist,  A  Imarutc,  1866,  p.  872. 

McLean,  Charles  Q.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  March  17, 1787 ; 
gradtuited  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1808, 
and  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Ma- 
son, of  the  Assocbte  Reformed  Church ;  was  licensed  in 
1812,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  during  which  pastorate  he  became 
an  Independent.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Reformed  Dut«h  Church  at  Fort  Pkins,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1852  emigrated  to  the  West,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
son-in-law,  established  a  female  seminary  at  Indianapo- 
lb,Ind.  He  died  July  4, 1860.  See  Wilson,  Pm6.  ZfMt 
i4 /mawi^  1861,  p.  101. 

McLeod,  Alexander,  DJ).,  a  minist^  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  Island 
of  Mull  June  12, 1774.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
minbters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1792  he  came 
to  America  and  entered  Union  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  licensed  by  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  at  Coldenham,  and  in  1801  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Hb 
first  publication  was  Kegro  Slavery  Unjvstifinbie  (N.  Y. 
1802).  In  1803  appeared  Messiah  gotermng  the  Na- 
tions; in  1816,  Ecclesiastical  Catechism:— The  Chipei 
Ministry  .-—Lectwes  on  the  Prophecies  .--^Sermons  on  the 
War:— Life  and  Potter  of  True  GocUwess,  He  was 
the  chief  organizer  of  the  American  CokHiization  Sect- 
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ety  in  1816,  and  wrote  its  constitution.  During  his  pas- 
toral career  he  received  various  calls  to  other  churches, 
to  colleges,  and  to  editorships;  but  he  declined  them  all, 
and  remained  in  his  charge  until  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1833. 
See  Wiley  (Sam.  B.),  Memoir  of  A .  McLeod,  D,D.  (N.  Y. 
1865,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Prtsh.  HisU  A  Imcmac,  1862,  p.  261 ; 
Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer,  Puipitj  ix,  9  sq. 

McLeod,  ComeliuB,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  about  1820;  joined 
the  Church  when  but  a  boy ;  entered  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1837,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  labored 
faithfully  and  zealously  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
His  last  appointment  was  Richland  Fork  Mission.  He 
died  April  9, 1866.  "  McLeod  was  a  successful  laborer, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  those  for  whom  he  labored. 
Remarkably  amiable,  he  won  without  effort  the  affec- 
tions of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated ;  and  now, 
though  he  has  passed  away,  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people." — Conference  Minutes  o/tAeM.E.  Church  South, 
iii,17. 

McLeod,  Norman,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Scotch  divines  of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Campbelltown, 
Argyleshire,  June  3, 1812.  He  was  early  destined  for 
the  ministry  by  his  father,  who  was  at  the  time  of  Nor- 
man's birth  parish  minister  of  Campbelltown,  and  Nor- 
man was  to  make  the  fourth  generation  of  the  McLeods 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  To  fit  him  properly 
for  the  responsible  position  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  near 
future,  his  father  accepted  a  parish  near  Glasgow,  and 
Norman  made  his  preparatory  studies  for  college  at 
Glasgow.  His  academic  education  he  obtained  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  then  travelled  for  some  time  in  Grermany 
and  the  northem  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  studied  theology  at  Edinburgh,  enjoying 
especially  the  counsel  and  instruction  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838,  and 
"  with  the  Noree  tongue  in  him,  and  a  vigorous  Celtic  im- 
agination," he  soon  found  a  parish  ready  to  receive  him, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Loudon,  in  Ayrshire.  Here 
he  labored  faithfully  until  1843,  the  year  so  eventful  to 
the  Scotch  Kirk.  See  Scotland.  Though  Norman 
McLeod  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  greatly 
esteemed  the  doctor,  he  refused  to  leave  the  establish- 
ment, and  even  opposed  the  Free  Church  movement. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  to  remain  a  Churchman 
many  offers  of  promotion  came  to  his  door,  and  he  finally 
accepted  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  where  he  resided  un- 
til 1851,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Barony  Church  of 
Glasgow,  whither  he  removed,  and  **  substantially  began 
the  real  work  of  his  life,"  among  a  membership  of  from 
eleven  to  twelve  htmdred  adults,  who  by  his  guidance 
not  only  walked  themselves  in  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness, but  were  the  means  of  promoting  Christian  holi- 
ness and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
forsaken.  "  Commonly,"  says  his  biographer,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter C.  Smith  (in  Good  Words,  Aug.  1872,  p.  513),  "  he 
preached  thrice  every  Sabbath,  besides  conducting  a 
large  class  of  his  own ;  and  his  preaching  was  no  mere 
stringing  together  of  theological  commonplaces,  but  the 
expression  of  earnest  thought  about  the  highest  things, 
full  of  practical  help  and  counsel  for  living  men.  .  .  . 
Neither  did  he  regard  his  congregation  merely  as  a 
company  of  people  to  be  preached  to,  but  rather  as  a 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  to  lead  unto  every  good 
work."  Aside  from  his  parbh  work,  extended  as  it  was 
far  beyond  the  labor  usually  performed  by  three  minis- 
ters, he  edited  for  ten  years  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Magazine,  a  periodical  of  the  old  religious  type,  which, 
while  it  existed,  did  much  good  to  the  people  who  read 
it,  but  proved  a  heavy  loss  both  to  publisher  and  editor. 
In  spite  of  McLeod's  connection  with  this  literary  vent- 
ure, Mr.  Strahan,  the  noted  British  publisher,  hesitated 
not  to  court  the  services  of  Dr.  McLeod  when  in  1860 
the  publication  of  Good  Words  was  projected.  The 
manner  in  which  the  doctor  replied  to  the  invitation  is 
well  worthy  of  the  Christian  minister  of  Glasgow  (comp. 


Contemporary  Review,  1872,  July,  p.  29  sq.).  The  suc- 
cess of  Good  Words  as  a  literary  venture  has  been  al- 
most unprecedented  in  the  annab  of  magazine  literature. 
"  Wherever  the  English  language  is  read  it  has  famil- 
iarized the  people  with  the  great  leaders  of  theological 
thought ;  has  brought  into  the  cottage  specimens  of  the 
pencil  of  the  most  eminent  artists ;  has  diffused  sound 
uiformation  on  secular  truth ;  and  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing  to  the  poor,  poets  of  eminence  and  writ- 
ers of  wholesome  fiction.  Its  pages,  too,  were  often 
graced  with  the  kindly  productions  of  the  editor's  own 
pen.  Many  of  his  works,  now  published  in  book  form, 
and  of  deservedly  high  popularity,  first  appeared  in  Good 
Words,^'  A  recognition  of  his  able  services  came  to  Dr. 
McLeod  in  his  later  years  from  a  quarter  where,  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  outside  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, he  could  hardly  have  expected  so  much  —  we 
refer  to  his  appointment,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  to  the  chaplaincy  to  the  queen  of  England,  a  honor 
which  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Scotch  minis- 
ter except  William  Carstairs.  In  the  midst  of  these 
varied  labors,  while  still  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
great  life  that  stirred  around  him,  and  full  of  hope  for 
its  progress,  and  doing  his  full  share  of  the  task,  death 
came  upon  him,  June  16, 1872,  causing  a  loss  deeply 
felt  not  only  by  his  own  Church,  but  by  all  evangelical 
denominations,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  genial, 
great,  noble  nature  made  its  influence  felt  everywhere; 
and  "  he  considered  no  work  foreign  to  him  if  it  could 
be  called  hb  Master's  business."  '*  Perhaps  no  other 
minbter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  so  generally  be- 
loved or  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  for  good.  Hb 
charity  was  remarkable.  He  extended  the  hearty  hand 
of  fellowship  to  men  of  all  sects  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  In  the  pulpit  hb  utterances 
were  peculiarly  fresh  and  eloquent ;  and  reproof  and  in- 
struction, conveyed  in  a  spirit  of  love,  came  home  with 
striking  effect  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  He  had 
a  holy  horror  of  shams  in  whatever  guise  they  might 
be  presented;"  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  man  who 
is  most  competent  to  speak  of  him  b  constrained  to  say 
that  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  was  "  the  most  manly  man" 
he  ever  knew ;  "  the  most  genial,  the  most  many-sided, 
and  yet  the  least  angular"  (John  Strahan,  publbher  of 
Good  Words,  in  Conlemporary  Review,  July,  1872,  p.  291 
sq.).  " Norman  McLeod,"  continues  Mr.  Strahan,  "was 
no  mere  paper,  and  pulpit,  and  platform  good  man,  put- 
ting all  his  goodness  into  books,  and  sermons,  and 
speeches.  Where  he  was  best  known — known  as  stand- 
ing the  crocial  test  of  the  '  dreary  intercourse  of  daily 
life' — there  he  was  most  respected  and  beloved.  Glas- 
gow had  known  him  for  many  a  year  as  a  most  unpre- 
tentious and  yet  most  indefatigable  worker  for  his 
brethren's  weal  in  this  life  and  beyond  this  life;  and 
money-making  Glasgow  stmck  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  to  show  that  it  felt  it  had  lost  its  best  citizen." 
It  should  not  be  omitted  here  that  Dr.  McLeod  strove 
hard  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Indian  Mission  scheme 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  not  only  obtaining  for  it 
the  contributions  of  the  Church,  but  by  inducing  men 
of  high  Christian  and  educational  attainments  to  under- 
take the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
India.  He  himself  visited  India  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  to  inquire  into  the  success  of  the  Mission 
and  to  advance  its  interests  more  ably.  Hb  last  speech 
before  the  last  Assembly  he  attended  was  to  revive  the 
mission  zeal  of  the  Church.     (J.  H.W.) 

McLeod,  Xavier  Donald,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  in  New  York  about  1821,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  divine,  Dr.  Alexander 
McLeod.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College ;  studied 
theolog}';  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1845; 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1850,  and  while  abroad  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism.  After  his  return  to  this  country 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  several  works 
of  a  secular  nature,  besides  a  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scott  (1857).  About  1860  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Cincinnati ; 
subsequently  entered  the  priesthood,  and  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1865.— A  «c  A  mer.  Cyclop,  18G5,  p.  648. 

McLodghlin,  F.  T.,  a  Koman  Catholic  priest,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Aglia,  Upper  Canada,  in  1836; 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  ^lichael,  Toronto; 
studied  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Seminar}'  of  St.  Mary's, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  was  ordained  priest  in  Brooklyn  for 
that  diocese ;  died  in  New  York  Aug.  3,  1863.  "  He 
won,  by  his  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people, 
the  sincere  admiration  of  all." — New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  1865, 
p.  645. 

McLure,  Daniel  Milton,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Flat  Rock,  S.  C,  Dec  1835;  pursued 
his  studies  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.  (class  of  1858) ;  stud- 
ied divinity  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Columbia, 
S.C ;  and  in  1861  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  supplied  a 
Church  in  Alabama.  In  1864  he  was  regularly  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Williamsburg  Church,  and  died 
Oct.  25, 1865.  Mr.  McLure's  mind  was  of  more  than  or- 
dinary strength ;  independence  and  cleamess  character- 
ized his  thoughts,  deliberation  and  study  formed  his 
opinions.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist,  Almanac^  1867,  p. 
447.  ♦ 

MoMahon,  Wiluam,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Dumfries,  Prince 
William  County,  Va.,  about  1785 ;  was  converted  at  a 
camp-meeting  held  near  Oldtown,  Md. ;  was  appointed 
class-leader  by  Peter  Cartwright,  and  afterwards  licensed 
to  exhort  by  the  Rev.  James  Quinn,  and  soon  after  to 
preach,  and  was  received  into  the  travelling  connection 
in  1811.  His  first  appointment  was  Silver  Creek,  in 
the  territory  of  Indiana;  in  1812  he  was  sent  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  remained  four  years,  and  traveUed  the 
Lexington,  Shelby,  Jefferson,  and  Fleming  circuits.  Un- 
der this  four  years'  minbtry  thousands  were  awakened 
and  converted.  In  1816  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Conference  to  take  charge  of  a  dbtrict.  He 
started  on  hb  joumey  with  bishop  Roberts,  but  was 
taken  sick  at  Nashville,  and  there  transferred  by  bbhop 
McKendrec  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Nashville  Circuit.  Afker  that  time  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Mcmphb  Conferences.  His  health  having  failed,  he 
located,  and  removed  from  North  Alabama  to  De  Soto 
County,  Miss.,  in  December,  1835;  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connection  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Memphis  Conference,  held  in  the  fall  of  1841,  and  was 
appointed  to  Holly  Springs  District,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  continued  in  the  regular  work,  preach- 
ing with  a  power  and  success  such  as  but  few  men  ever 
bad,  until  his  health  gave  way.  For  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  sustained  either  a  supernumerary  or  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  about  1867  or  1868. 
"Few  men,  during  the  present  century,  have  exerted 
a  greater  influence  upon  Mcthodbm  in  the  South.  For 
fifty  years  he  held  up  the  cross  and  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  ('hristianity  in  Kentucky, Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Missbsippi,  leaving  holy  foot-prints,  and  winning 
votaries  to  Christ  He  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
remarkable  man.  No  one  ever  had  the  reputation  that 
he  had  in  North  Alabama  and  Mississippu" — Conference 
Minutes  of  the  M,  E.  Church  Souths  1 870,  s.  v. ;  McFerrin, 
Methodism  in  Tennessee,  ii,  426 ;  Redford,  Hist.  Meth.  in 
Kentucky,  ii,  252. 

McMaster,  Erasmas  D.,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  4, 1806; 
graduated  at  Union  College,  N.Y.,  in  1827;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1829 ;  was  ordained  in  1831,  and  made  pastor 
at  Balbton,  N.  Y. ;  was  president  of  the  South  Hano- 
ver College,  Indiana,  from  1838  to  184r>,  and  of  Miami 
University,  Ohio,  from  1845  to  1849;  was  professor  of 
systematic  theologj^  in  the  New  Albany  Theological 
Seminary  from  1849  to  1866 ;  and  was  then  appointed 


to  the  same  chair  in  the  theological  seminary  of  tb« 
Northwest.  He  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Dec.  10,  ld6«. 
Possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  thon»ughly  cultured  mind 
and  a  well-balanced  judgment,  McMaster  succeeded  in 
all  he  attempted.  "  Hb  expositions  of  Scripture  and  hb 
religious  addresses  and  sermons  were  exceedingly  rich 
and  instmctive,  and  held  the  attention  of  all  hb  hearers; 
while  hb  influence  over  his  students  was  unbounded."* 
He  publbhed  several  sermons  and  addresses,  and  minor 
theological  treatises.  See  Drake,  Diet,  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
New  A  mer.  Cychp.  1866,  p.  463. 

MoMaster,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ireland,  Feb.  13,  1778;  came  to  this 
country  when  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1803 ;  was  or- 
dained August  8,  1808,  and  was  pastor  of  Daanesburg 
Church,  N.  Y.,  from  1808  to  1840,  and  of  the  Church  at 
Princeton,  Ind.,  from  1840  to  1846.  He  died  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  March  15, 1854.  His  works  are:  An  Essay 
in  Defence  of  some  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Christian' 
ity: — An  Analysis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  (1815) ^— 
A  n  Apology  for  the  Book  of  Psalms : — The  Mored  Char' 
acter  ofCivU  Government  considered  (1832)  '.^Thoughts 
on  Union  in  the  Church  of  God  (1846).  See  Wiboo, 
Pre^.  Hist,  Almanac^  1863,  p.  368;  Spragae,  Amuk 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  46  sq. ;  Drake,  DicL  A  mer.  Biog,  a.  v. 

McMillan,  Edward,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  C,  Sept.  2, 1804; 
was  educated  under  Rev.  Samuel  Donnell  and  Rev. 
J.  R.  Bain,  Tenn. ;  was  licensed  by  Shiloh  I*rcsbyter>'  in 
1827,  and  ordained  in  1828 ;  labored  in  1829  in  Moultoo, 
AUl;  in  1835,  in  Bethany,  Tenn. ;  in  1849,  in  Gallatiu, 
Tenn. ;  in  1856,  in  Carlinville,  III ;  and  in  1862  became 
chaplain  in  the  array,  in  which  scrN'ice  he  died,  Aug.  27, 
1864.  Mr.  McMillaii  as  a  preacher  was  dear  and  ana- 
lytical ;  as  a  Christian,  confiding,  prayerful ;  as  a  man, 
naturally  kind,  noble,  and  generous.  See  Wilson,  PreA, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  220. 

McMillan,  Qavin,  a  Presbyterian  miniata*,  was 
bora  in  Antrim  (>unty,  Ireland,  Feb.  6,  1787,  and  was 
brought  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
He  began  his  education  under  Rev.  John  Kell,  and  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  under  the  care  aucceasively 
of  John  Orr,  Rev.  Thomas  Donnelly,  Rev.  E.  Newton, 
and  Mr. Campbell;  in  1817  he  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  South  Carolina  College,  S.C ;  aflerwards  studied  di- 
vinity in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  was  licensed  by  the  Reformed  Philadel- 
phia Presbytery  in  1821,  and  in  1823  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Beech  Woods  Church,  at  Morning 
Sun,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for  fifty  years.  In  1839 
and  1861  he  was  moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  died  Jan. 
25, 1867.  Mr.  McMillan  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and 
theologian ;  clear  and  instmctive  as  a  preacher ;  wise 
and  trustful  as  a  counsellor.  See  Wilson,  PreM>,  HisL 
/i/manac,  1868,  p.  390. 

McMillan,  Qavin  Riley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Fairfield  District,  S.  C,  Dec.  24, 1824 ; 
was  educated  in  Miami  University,  Athens, Ohio;  grad- 
uated at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  in 
1850,  and  in  1851  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Neshanock 
and  Hermon  churches,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1859  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  but  owing  to  failing  health  resigned  in 
1860.  Snl>sequently  he  settled  in  the  West,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Union  Female  Seminary  at  Xenia, 
Ohio.  He  died  Jan.  9, 1865.  Mr.  McMilUn'was  a  man 
of  good  talents — ^the  judgment  predominating  over  the 
imaginative,  the  practical  over  the  speculative;  truth- 
fulness, simplicity,  and  humility  were  the  principal 
traits  of  hb  character.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  HisL  Alma- 
nac, 1867.  p.  395. 

McMiUan,  Hugh,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Chester  District,  S.C.,  February,  1794;  pur- 
sued hb  collegiate  studies  at  the  University  of  Pemi- 
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sylvanU,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honor ;  was 
soon  after  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Columbia 
College;  but,  determining  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
ministry,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
in  1820  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1821  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Rock  Creek  Brick  Church, 
Chester  District,  S.  C  His  reputation  as  a  profound 
linguist  being  now  well  established,  at  the  public  solic- 
itation he  founded  an  academy  at  the  Brick  Church  for 
the  primary  education  of  young  men.  In  1828  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Xenia  and  Massie's  Creek,  Ohio,  where  also,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  people,  he  established  an  acad- 
emy in  1830.  In  1850,  his  congregation,  becoming  too 
numerous,  divided  into  two  societies,  and  he  removed 
to  Cedarville,  where  he  died,  Oct.  9, 1860.  Dr.  McMil- 
lan was  a  man  of  deep-toned  piety;  zealous,  faithful,  and 
indefatigable  as  a  minbter ;  profound  and  learned  as  a 
scholar.  8ee  Wilson,  Presb,  JJisL  A  Imanac^  1861,  p.  218. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

McMillan,  Robert,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  March  10, 1829 ;  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1850,  then 
taught  some  months  in  Darlington,  Pa.,  and  afterwards 
took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Cross -Creek  village, 
where  he  labored  for  three  years  with  great  acceptance. 
Subsequently  he  studied  theology  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Alleghany  City;  was  licensed  in 
1856,  and  in  1857  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregations  of  Warren  and  Pine  Run,  Pa.,  where  he 
•labored  until  his  death,  Aug.  1, 1804.  Mr.  McMillan  pos- 
sessed a  clear  mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  must  unassum- 
ing spirit;  his  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  cjiltivated 
by  thorough  education ;  his  sermons  were  of  the  richest 
ingredients  and  finest  mould.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist. 
Almanacy  1865,  p.  105. 

McMullen,  James  Porter,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,iuly  21, 1811 ; 
graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Georgia,  in  1838 ; 
studied  theology  privately,  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother.  Rev.  Dr.  McMuUen,  and  in  1841  was  licensed 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  ML  Zion, 
Concord,  and  Carthage,  Ala.,  and  afterwards  took  charge 
of  Pleasant  Ridge  and  Bethsaida  churches,  in  Greene 
and  Pickens  counties.  Ala.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  South  to  labor  in 
the  Army  of  Tenne^pee,  in  which  ser\'ice  he  was  killed 
in  battle,  May  16, 1864.  Mr.  McMullen  was  a  man  of 
excellent  mind  and  great  force  of  character.  See  Wil- 
son, Pre^,  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  348. 

MoMurray,  William,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Salem,  N.  Y..  in  1784;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1804;  was  tutor  in  same  in  1806-7; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  1808;  settled  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1808- 11 ;  en- 
tered the  Reformed  Church  as  pastor  at  Rhinebeck  Flats, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812-20;  then  removed  to  Market  Street  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  New  York,  and  died  in  \Kib,  His 
character  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  bahince  and 
harmony  of  excellent  and  gentle  qualities.  His  minis- 
try was  remarkable  for  its  fervor,  diligence,  and  uniform 
success.  His  Church  in  New  York  grew  from  ver\'  small 
and  humble  beginnings,  and  chiefly  among  a  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  then  suburbs,  to  a  membership  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  communicants.  Besides  frequent 
contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  Dr.  McMurray  pub- 
lished several  valuable  occasional  discourses  (1825, 1833). 
— Sprague,  A  tmal*,  voL  ix :  Corwin,  .\fanual  {Dutch)  He- 
formed  Church,  s.  v.     (W,  J.  R.  T.) 

McNair,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  near  Newton,  Pa.,  May  28, 1806.  He  was  reared 
with  an  earnest  regard  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  at 
an  early  age  made  a  profession  of  religion.  He  was 
educated  at  Newton  Academy,  then  at  Jefferson  College, 


Canonsburg,  Pa.,  graduating  in  1828;  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.;  was  licensed  in  1881, and 
ordained  in  1833.  He  labored  for  several  years  as  a 
missionary  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  subsequently  he  was  called  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  for  eleven  years.  During  the  re- 
bellion he  entered  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  when  the 
war  was  over  retumed  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Strasburg,  Pa.  He  died  Jan.  27, 1867.  Dr.  McNair 
was  retiring  in  his  manner  and  deportment,  possessing, 
however,  a  firmness  and  integrity  of  purpose  which 
made  itself  felt  in  his  expressed  opinions.  Uis  sermons 
evinced  a  high  order  of  talent,  being  eloquent,  yet  plain 
and  easily  comprehended.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist  A  t- 
manacy  1868,  p.  132. 

MoNeiU,  Angus  Carrie,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Robeson  County,  N.  C,  May  4, 1812.  He 
early  exhibited  an  intense  fondness  for  learaing,  and, 
though  he  had  to  struggle  against  adverse  influences, 
managed  to  secure  a  good  primary  education ;  his  final 
preparation  for  college  was  received  in  the  Donaldson 
Academy  in  Kayetteville,  N.C.,  where  he  discharged  the 
twofold  duties  of  teacher  and  pupil  until  1835,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  first  honor.  He  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Seminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Va.,  was 
licensed  in  1845,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Carthage,  Union,  and  Cypress  churches  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Centre  Ridge  Church,  Ala.,  which  relation  existed  until 
his  death,  Oct.  14,  I860.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  able  min- 
ister, an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  fine  scholar.  See  Wil- 
son, PresK  Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p.  1 10. 

McNeill,  James  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  May  23, 1826 ;  entered  North 
Carolina  University  at  Chapel  Hill,N.C. ;  after  one  year 
went  to  Y'ale  College,  New  Haven,  and  subsequently 
graduated  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  in  1844; 
studied  divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  graduated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  in  1848,  and  in  1849  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pittsbor- 
ough,  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C. ;  was  made  one  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
at  New  York  in  1853;  in  1861  was  elected  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian^  which  position 
he  held  until  1862,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  killed  in  battle,  March  31, 1865.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  great  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action ;  his  distinct  individuality 
was  indicative  of  the  highest  executive  ability ;  his  ear- 
nestness and  vigor  made  him  effective  in  every  sphere. 
See  Wilson,  Prtsb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  356. 

McNelsb,  David,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Church,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1820;  came  to 
this  country  while  yet  a  youth ;  graduated  at  Rutgers 
College  in  1841,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminar}'  in  1844.  He  consecrated  himsolf  to  the  work 
of  domestic  missions,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
by  his  constitutional  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  by  his  un- 
usual gifts  as  a  public  hpeaker,  and  by  the  depth  and 
activity  of  hb  piety.  Ho  combined  the  "  ingenium  per- 
fervidum  Scotomm"  with  a  truly  American  practicality, 
and  with  a  consuming  zeal  which  dared  aU  difficulties 
and  endured  all  trials  "  for  Jcsus's  sake."  Few  preach- 
ers i^uld  be  more  intensely  earnest  and  solemn  in  deal- 
ing with  the  higher  themes  of  the  (tospel,  and  in  ap- 
peals to  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
One  of  his  sermons  on  the  last  judgment  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  as  if  it  were  almost  inspired.  Its 
realizing  power  was  awful  and  sublime.  But  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  appealing  to  the  tonderest  sensibili- 
ties of  the  soul.  Like  a  master  musician,  he  could  sweep 
all  the  chords  of  his  mighty  harp  at  will.  His  devotion 
to  his  missionary  w(5rk  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  where 
all  of  his  ministry  was  spent,  was  self-consuming.     He 
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lived  for  the  Church  of  God  until  his  earthly  career  cloeed 
in  1854.  His  great  thought  and  last  uttered  wish  was 
in  full  accordance  with  his  high  theological  belief  and 
experience.  "  Oh,  that  I  may  be  made  perfectly  holy!" 
He  was  settled  aucceasively  at  CentreviUe  and  Constan- 
tino, Mich.  (1844-49) ;  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  (1849-52); 
and  again  at  Constantine  (1852-54).  But  his  influence 
was  powerful  in  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  West- 
em  States,  among  which  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  master 
builder.     (W.J.R.T.) 

MoNelly,  Georgk,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1793,  on 
Drake's  Creek,  Davidson  (now  Sumner)  County,  then 
territory  south  of  Ohio,  now  State  of  Tennessee;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1814;  entered  the  travel- 
ling connection  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1816,  and  elder  in  1818,  by  bishop 
McKendree.  His  ministerial  life  was  spent  in  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  His  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  limited,  but  by  hard  study,  pursued  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundant  labors  of  a  Methodist  itinerant, 
he  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  also  of  the  sciences.  He  stood  quite  high, 
not  only  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a  theologian.  See 
McFerrin,  Methodism  in  Tennessee^  ii,  334. 

MoNulty,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
at  Killala,  Ireland,  in  June,  1829 ;  was  educated  at  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and,  after  reaching  the  United  States,  in 
the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary  at  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  the  theological 
seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1853  he  was  licensed, 
and  in  1854  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Richland  City, Wis.;  in  1856  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Church  of  Cale«lonia  in  De  Korra,  Wis.,  where 
he  labored  zealously  until  he  died.  May  15, 1861.  Mr. 
McNulty  was  a  devoted  and  zealous  worker  in  the  came 
)f  Christ.  See  Wilson,  Presh,  Hist,  Almanac,  1862,  p. 
ill. 

MoPheeters, William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  Sept.  28, 1778 ; 
was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexington,  and  licensed  in 
1802.  Soon  after  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, extended  his  labors  to  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Church  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  of  a  male  school.  In 
1804  he  visited  the  counties  of  Greenbriar  and  Mon- 
roe. Subsequently  he  served  at  New  Lebanon  and  Windy 
Cove,  and  acted  as  a  stated  supply  in  1805  at  Bethel 
Church.  He  was  ordained  in  1806,  and  to<»k  charge  of 
the  academy  and  congregation  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  In  1836  he  was  principal  of 
a  school  in  Fayette ville,  and  was  afterwards  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  died  Nov.  7, 1842.— Sprague,  Atmalsj  iv,  804. 

McPherson,  John  Erskine,  a  Presbjterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  Aug.  17, 1806; 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Beattie's  Ford,  N.  C. ; 
spent  one  year  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia, and  finished  his  studies  privately  under  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Morrison,  of  Davidson  College,  N.  C. ;  was  licensed 
in  1838,  and  for  several  months  labored  as  a  missionary 
in  North  Carolina.  In  1842  he  was  ordained,  but  for  ten 
years  more  continued  to  laljor  in  the  mission  work;  in 
1852  he  was  called  to  Prospect  Church,  in  Rowan  Coun- 
ty, N.  C;  in  1855  removed  to  Cherokee  County,  and 
labored  in  that  missionary  region  until  1859.  He  died 
April  9, 1860.  Mr.  McPherson  was  characterized  ♦y  a 
patient  perseverance  and  devotion  to  duty,  indicative 
of  the  highest  grade  of  spiritual  life.  See  Wilson,  Prcsb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  102. 

McPherson,  Joseph  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  West  Feli- 
ciana Parish,  La.,  Dec.  19>  1835 ;  was  educated  at  the 
Centenary  College,  Jackson,  La.  (class  of  1853) ;  spent 
several  years  in  teaching;  entered  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference in  1859,  and  was  appointed  to  Bolivar  Circuit; 
in  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Adams  Circuit,  and 


died  June  18, 1861.  He  was  a  faithful  and  able  minis> 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  greatly  lamented  his 
early  \o6s,—Cof\f'ermce  Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Ch,  South, 
ii,317. 

McQueen,  George,  Jr.,  a  Presbyterian  missionaiy, 
was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1826;  graduated  tt 
Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  studied  divinity  in  the 
seminary  at  Princeton,  N.J. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  Albany  in  1852,  and  soon  ifter 
sailed  for  Africa,  as  a  member  of  the  Corisco  Mission, 
where  he  labored  until  he  died,  March  25, 1859.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  70. 

McReynolds,  Robert  Young,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Alien 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1818 ;  was  converted  in  his  six- 
teenth year;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1829.  In 
1840  he  was  transferred  to  the  Rock  River  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  (lalena;  in  1841  was  transfored 
back  to  the  Kentucky  Conference,  and  continued  in  the 
regular  work  until  1845,  when  he  located  until  1867. 
He  was  next  readmitted  to  the  Louis\'ille  Conference, 
and  appointed  to  Portland;  in  1868  to  Shepherdsville 
Circuit,  and  in  1869  to  Litchfield  Circuit.  He  died  Au- 
gust 23, 1 870.  Mr.  McReynolds  was  **  a  benevolent  man, 
a  cheerful,  happy  Christian,  very  zealous  and  useful  in 
the  ministry." — Conference  Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Church 
South,  1870,  8.  V. 

McS'wain,  William  Adnet,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  Mont- 
gomery (now  Stanley)  County,  N.  C.,  Nov.  5, 1814;  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1831;  was  licensed* 
to  preach  in  1836,  and  entered  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference in  1838.  He  served  on  the  following  circuits: 
Pleasant  Grove  in  1843;  Rutherford  in  1844-45;  Union 
in  1846-47,  and  again  in  1854;  Neuberry  in  1848,  and 
again  in  1855-56;  Black  Swamp  in  1849^50.  In  1851- 
52  he  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Charleston;  in  1853 
of  Spartansburg  station ;  in  1857  tract  agent  of  his  Con- 
ference ;  from  1859-62  presiding  elder  on  the  Cokesbory 
District ;  in  1863-64  pastor  of  Ninety-sLx,  and  in  1865 
of  Laurens  Circuit  He  died  Jan.  7, 1866.  Besides  the 
trustworthiness  indicated  in  his  appointments,  he  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Southern 
General  Conference,  and  was  elected  to  that  which  was 
to  meet  in  1862,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  presi- 
dent of  the  Sunday-school  Society  of  the  South  Carolina 
Conference.  "  Few  men,  with  similar  disadvantages, 
ever  attained  that  measure  of  ability,  degree  of  emi- 
nence, and  width  of  popularity  which  constituted  that 
honor  which  was  so  cheerfully  and  universally  awarded 
by  the  Church  and  world  to  this  self-made  man.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  versatility  of  genius,  gifted  with  rare  so- 
cial qualities  and  conversational  powers, and  blessed  with 
a  singular  descriptive  faculty,  he  was  well  qualified,  from 
his  vast  fund  of  general  information,  to  give  life,  interest, 
and  information  to  the  fireside  or  social  cirde.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit,  hb  engaging  address,  flow  of 
language,  and  tone  of  voice,  and  ease  and  naturalness 
of  manner,  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  with  the 
general  persuasiveness  of  his  style,  gave  to  his  sermtms, 
which  evinced  much  thought  and  research,  an  effective- 
ness which  was  only  equalled  by  the  great  popularity  of 
the  preacher  himself.  He  was  a  favorite  divine  with  all 
sects  of  Christians  and  all  classes  of  people."  See  Con- 
ference  Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  iii,  17, 

McVean,  Daniel  Creiohton,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Caledonia,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
Oct,  10, 1818;  graduated  at  IFnion  College  in  1844;  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  Seminary  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  at  Newbui^.  and 
in  1847  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  travelled  for  two 
or  three  years  as  a  probationer,  and  in  1850  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
of  Lyndon,  where  he  labored  for  sixteen  years.  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1868.     Mr.  McYean  was  a  faithful  pastor^ 
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a  useful  minister,  and  an  eminently  pious  man, 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p,  274. 

McViokar,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  York 
in  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (class 
of  1804),  and  at  Cambridge  University,  England.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  181 1  as  rector  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1817,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
belles-lettres  in  Columbia  College.  The  duties  of  this 
position  he  discharged  until  1857,  when  ill-health  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  active  duties.    In  recognition  of  his 


services  he  was  created  Emeritus  professor.    He  also 

acted  as  chaplain  on  Governor's  Island.    He  died  at 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  Oct,  29, 1868.    Dr.  McVickar  was 

the  author  of  several  valuable  works;  among  them  the 

following  deserve  our  notice :  Early  Years  of  Bishop  Ho- 

hart  (1834)  x—The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart 

(1836)  :—A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Edmund  D,  Griffins,  ap- 

I  pended  to  the  "Remains  of  the  Rev.  E.D.  Griffins"  (1831, 

I  2  vols.  8vo).    See  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  Mc  Vickar,  l),D,, 

by  W.  A.  McVickar  (N.  Y.  1871) ;  New  Amer,  Cyclop, 

1868;  Drake,Z>ic<.^?»er.^u)^.s.v.j  Allibone,/>ic/.-ent 

'  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  ii,  1198. 
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